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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 837 CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 9, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou to whose all-seeing gaze the 
darkness and the light are both alike, 
in all our need we turn unfilled to Thee 
who hath promised that even in what 
to us is a shadowed valley Thy rod and 
Thy staff will still comfort and sustain. 
Whatever the days may bring, may we 
work without haste, without stress and 
strain, in the joy of Thy strength gar- 
nering the lessons of the past, alert to 
the challenge of the present and joy- 
fully confident that the future is in Thy 
hands, when, to a redeemed earth, 
cleansed of its iniquity, there shall rise 
in splendor the city of our God. 

Give us this day, O Father, the cour- 
age to stand up and speak out fearlessly 
and honestly in defense of the truth, as 
Thou dost give us to see it. To our fal- 
lible judgments may there come a wis- 
dom not our own, as we give the best 
that is in us to master the difficulties 
that confront us in these overburdened 
days. We ask it in the name of that 
Holy One who in the briefest time ac- 
complished the most majestic ministry 
for all the sons of men. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, & 
Senator from the State of Maryland, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my ab- 
sence, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland thereupon 


took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. KNowLanND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 8, 1954, was dispensed with. 
c—181 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bil] (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), 
as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2714) to increase the 
borrowing power of Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and it was signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be ab- 
sent from the sessions of the Senate this 
afternoon, tomorrow, and possibly on 
Thursday, in order that I may attend the 
funeral of Will H. Hays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, leave of ab- 
sence is granted. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. PASTORE 
was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate for the next 3 
weeks because of official committee busi- 
ness. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore.. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 
cane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROVISION FOR ORDERLY USE, IM- 
PROVEMENT, AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF NATIONAL FORESTS AND 
OTHER LANDS—MOTION TO RE- 
CONSIDER 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to enter a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill (S. 2548) to fa- 
cilitate the administration of the na- 
tional forests and other lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; to provide for the orderly use, 
improvement, and development thereof; 
and for other purposes, was passed yes- 
terday by the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The motion will be entered. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
ARIZONA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. GOLDWATER presented two con- 
current resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Memorial 1 
Concurrent memorial requesting Congress 
to retain the present formula in allocating 

Federal aid funds to the national system 

of interstate highways 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist, the Senate of the State 
of Arizona, the House of Representatives 
concurring, respectfully represents: 

Section 21 of the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1952, in setting forth a formula for the 
apportionment of funds for the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways, uses a value 
basis of one-third for State area, one-third 
for State population and one-third for total 
State road mileage. Under this method of 
distribution, Arizona receives annually, 1.54 
percent or a net of $3,749,430 out of the total 
$25 million appropriation. 

Under the proposed act of 1954, which 
sets forth a total of $250 million for inter- 
state highways, the old basis noted above 
would be abandoned in favor of the popula- 
tion factor alone. This would relegate Ari- 
zona to a position in which it would receive 
the minimum apportionment, 0.75 percent of 
the total, or a net amount of $1,838,000, 
whereas if the current formula is retained, 
Arizona would receive 1.54 percent or a net 
amount of $3,749,430. 

The interstate system embraces a total 
of 37,158.9 miles. Of this figure, 1,136.9 
miles, or 3.1 percent of the total, lie within 
the boundaries of this State. This places 
Arizona eighth from the top in the number 
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of interstate miles. For an important 
“bridge” State, and one whose interstate 
roads are vital to the national defense, the 
inequity of the proposed formula will be 
readily discernible to those in positions of 
authority and experience, and whose un- 
derstanding embraces logic as well as fair- 
ness in matters of highway finance. 

In order to cite a comparison which will 
highlight and emphasize the glaring in- 
equity of the 1954 proposal, attention is 
directed to the State of Kansas, which has 
701.5 miles of interstate mileage, and im- 
provement to the interstate system is fixed 
at 0.80 percent of the total allocation. Under 
the proposed formula, Kansas will receive 
a net amount of $2,919,000. On the other 
hand, and in sharp contrast, is Arizona’s 
position under the proposed population for- 
mula. As previously pointed out, this State 
has 1,136.9 miles of interstate highways. 
Arizona’s estimated cost of improvement to 
this system is 0.82 percent of the total allo- 
cation, but it is scheduled to receive but 0.75 
percent, or a net amount of $1,838,000. Here, 
then is a case where one State, Arizona, has 
435.4 more miles to improve, a higher im- 
provement estimate, but more than $1 mil- 
lion less than the State of Kansas with which 
to achieve the improvement. 

The wisdom and fairness of the current 
sliding scale formula applicable to States 
having Federal land holdings in excess of 
5 percent, is fully recognized. The exten- 
sion of this formula to embrace the inter- 
state system in allocating funds under the 
$250 million appropriation would therefore 
appear to be justified on the basis of a 
proven formula which has been an out- 
standing success for more than 35 years. 

Wherefore, your memorialist, the Senate 
of the State of Arizona, the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring, earnestly prays: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
retain the formula set forth under section 
21 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952, 
and that said present formula be applied to 
all similar legislation which may be enacted 
and all appropriations which may be au- 
thorized for Federal aid to highways, and 
specifically that it be applied to future in- 
terstate allocations. 


Senate Concurrent Memorial 2 


Concurrent memorial requesting Congress to 
increase Federal-aid allocations for the 
highways of the Nation 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist, the Senate of the State 
of Arizona (the House of Representatives 
concurring), respectfully represents: 

Congress in its wisdom has seen fit to enact 
and perpetuate legislation fixing the Federal 
gasoline excise tax at a rate of 2 cents per 
gallon. The results of such legislation have 
proven highly beneficial in providing im- 
provements to the Nation's vast network of 
highways, and the continuance of such a 
levy, is felt, will reflect great annual highway 
benefits. 

However, it is our understanding that the 
President of the United States, and many 
others in positions of authority and experi- 
ence, also recognize the fact that the sum 
currently allocated to highways in the form 
of Federal aid is substantially inadequate. 
The insufficient condition of our highway 
system from the standpoints of safety, com- 
fort, and the national defense has for several 
years been the topic of many discussions, 
Many theories have been propounded for the 
alleviation of this condition, and all efforts 
toward a solution point to a need for added 
revenue. 

The current allocation, even though 
amounting to the large sum of $575 million 
annually, still falls far short of the amount 
received by the Federal Government in the 
form of excise taxes on gasoline and oil. The 
annual revenue from these sources is in the 
neighborhood of $900 million, 
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It does not appear to be unreasonable to 
request that funds derived from fuel and oil 
imposts be returned in full measure to the 
source of their creation, namely, the high- 
way network of the Nation. 

Wherefore your memorialist (the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), earnestly prays: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
increase the annual amount of Federal aid 
for highways to $900 million. 


INVESTIGATION OF COFFEE 
PRICES—RESOLUTION OF COM- 
MON COUNCIL, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note that an investiga- 
tion of high coffee prices has begun in 
both the legislative and the executive 
branches. 

I present a resolution which I received 
today from the Milwaukee Common 
Council supporting these investigations 
in the interest of protecting the Ameri- 
can consumer and finding out the neces- 
sary facts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp and be 
thereafter appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Whereas the recent increase of 5 cents on 
the price of coffee has caused consternation 
and protest among the people of our city; 
and 

Whereas it is alleged that the increase is 
the result of speculation and manipulation 
of the market and the people look to their 
Government to protect them from such ex- 
ploitation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That we support the 
President’s order for the fullest investiga- 
tion and for such other action as he may 
deem fitting and proper to relieve the people 
from such exploitation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the Senate. 


FARM INCOME—RESOLUTION OF 
WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBER- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive this morning from H. 
P. McDermott, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, a 
resolution adopted by that organization 
on behalf of sustaining farm income. 

The resolution soundly points out the 
need to avoid a chain reaction of eco- 
nomic hardship starting in the farm seg- 
ment of our economy and spreading 
throughout the rest of our country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and re- 
ferred to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the welfare of the people of the 
United States is based on a sound economy, 
one of the most important cornerstones of 
which is agricultural prosperity; and 

Whereas in recent years the position of the 
farmer has been seriously weakened by fall- 


ing commodity prices, with resultant loss of 
income; and 
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Whereas because of the chain reaction re- 
sulting from lessened farm income, all seg- 
ments of our economic life have been or will 
be adversely affected, including labor, indus- 
try, and retail and service activities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association in convention assembled, 
That our United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives be and they hereby are urged 
to support such measures and take such steps 
as will restore the security of the farmer and 
to maintain a sound agricultural economy 
for the benefit of all, “As the farmer goes so 
goes the Nation.” 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
the 14th day of February, the Florida 
West Coast Lithuanian American Citi- 
zens Club observed the 36th anniversary 
of that nation’s declaration of inde- 
pendence, at Tampa, Fla. 

I am in receipt of a report of this 
meeting from Frank J. Saskotas, the 
chairman. Mr. Saskotas, a citizen of 
St. Petersburg Beach, Fla., residing at 
666 76th Avenue, has written to me 
saying: 

We ask for your sympathy and help in our 
cause. In furthering our cause, you also 
further the cause of free American and all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world. 


The meeting adopted the following 
resolution which is self-explanatory: 


This resolution, unanimously adopted the 
14th day of February 1954 by the Florida 
West Coast Lithuanian American Citizen’s 
Club, assembled in mass meeting at Tampa, 
Fla., to commemorate the 36th anniversary 
of the declaration of independence by the 
people of Lithuania: 

“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania, a 
peace-loving and progressive nation, notwith- 
standing its loyalty to international treaties 
and agreements, fell victim to the unpro- 
voked aggression and military invasion by 
Communist Russia and, in spite of all the 
declarations and obligations solemnly under- 
taken by the great powers under the At- 
lantic Charter and the United Nations Char- 
ter, is still subjected to the premeditated 
Kremlin policy of physical, national, cul- 
tural, religious, and economic destruction; 
and 

“Whereas similar conditions persist in all 
the Baltic States and in many other coun- 
tries of Europe which, at the close of the 
last World War, were so unfortunate as to 
find themselves in the bag of huge Soviet 
military prey; and 

“Whereas no peace and stability in the 
world is possible as long as that part of Eu- 
rope, comprising over 100 million people, is 
held in captivity: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of patriotic 
American citizens of Lithuanian descent, 
after having reviewed the present interna- 
tional situation, appeal to the Government 
of the United States to use, to the utmost, 
its influence with the United Nations to 
demand evacuation of all Soviet occupation 
forces from the territories which they are 
unlawfully holding by invoking principles 
and obligations under the Atlantic Charter 
and the Charter of the United Nations; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting voice its 
gratitude to the President, Secretary of State, 
and to the Congress of the United States 
of America for the support constantly ex- 
tended to the cause of independence of 
Lithuania and, especially, for the recent cre- 
ation of the select congressional committee 
to investigate the circumstances under which 
the seizure and incorporation of the Baltic 
nations by the Soviet Union took place.” 


1954 


Unanimously adopted this 14th day of 
February 1954. 
JACOB MASKOLUNOs, 
President. 
Attest: 
WILLIAM A. POPELL, 
Secretary. 


The resolution presented by Mr. 
SMaTHERS was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


SURPLUS FOODS FOR UNEMPLOYED 
AND NEEDY—RESOLUTION OF ST. 
PAUL (MINN.) TRADES AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly at their regular meet- 
ing on February 26, concerning the use 
of our surplus food for the unemployed 
and needy, be printed in the RECORD 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas in the Twin Cities area alone the 
unemployment rate is nearing the 6 percent 
mark designated by Federal officials as con- 
stituting a distress region; and 

Whereas in Minnesota and Wisconsin sur- 
plus food warehouses currently are stored 
39,843,000 pounds of butter, 49,651,000 
pounds of cheese, 223,248,000 pounds of dried 
milk, about 200,000 pounds of dried beef 
and beef gravy, plus 63 ‘million bushels of 
wheat and between four and one-half and 
five million bushels of corn; and 

Whereas in the neighboring State of Iowa 
not only the unemployed but the old-age 
pensioners, the dependent children, and 
other needy as well, in 18 counties, already 
are receiving tons of dairy products and 
tinned meats which otherwise would only 
deteriorate in warehouses which already are 
overflowing with surplus foods while health 
and living standards of many are endan- 
gered; and 

Whereas Gov. William S. Beardsley, of 
Iowa, today reported that the program of 
using surplus foods to help the needy is 
proceeding efficiently, without waste, spoil- 
age, or undue difficulty, as result of easily 
coordinated teamwork between the State 
and county boards of social welfare in that 
State; and 

Whereas the mechanics of procedure can 
always be worked out to eliminate any spe- 
cial problems in specific localities, once the 
will to embark upon the program itself has 
solidified: Let it hereby be 

Resolved, That the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly go on record as calling for 
the establishment as soon as possible of a 
program designed to turn over to the unem- 
ployed and other needy as much of the 
Government-purchased surplus foods in this 
area as is needed to provide proper health 
and nutritional standards; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the assem- 
bly appoint a committee of 5 persons to 
explore the possibilities and most efficient 
methods of carrying out such a program, 
including the sending of one or more such 
committee members to Des Moines, Iowa, to 
obtain firsthand information as to the actual 
procedures being worked out in that State. 
This with the understanding that the com- 
mittee then confer with such Sate, county, 
and local officials as would be involved in 
carrying out such a program; be it further 

Resolved, That the assembly express its 
8 to United States Senator HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, Congressman EUGENE Me- 
CarTHY, and the other members of the Min- 
nesota congressional delegation, represent- 
ing both major political parties, for their 
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prompt and effective support of a program 
which should benefit the State as a whole, 
and particularly the farmers of Minnesota 
as well as the unemployed and other needy 
who have a particularly vital stake in the 
problem of surplus foods and other com- 
modities, due primarily to lack of consumer 
buying power rather than to overproduction. 

Adopted by the St. Paul Trades and Labor 
Assembly, February 26, 1954. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY PROGRAM—RESOLUTION OF 
ITASCA COUNTY (MINN.) BAR AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Itasca County Bar Asso- 
ciation, favoring the extension of the 
social-security program to include the 
legal profession, be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the legal profession has for many 
years contributed both as employer and as 
general taxpayer in the building up of social- 
security retirement funds for others; and 

Whereas the members of the legal profes- 
sion who have been unfortunate in their in- 
vestments are dependent on public relief or 
their relatives after retirement: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Itasca County Bar Asso- 
ciation, That this association go on record 
as emphatically favoring the extension of 
social security so as to include the legal 
profession; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators from Min- 
nesota, Congressman BLATNIK, and to the 
Secretary of the State bar association. 

Dated February 16, 1954. 

Itasca COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, 
By J. D. Munr kr, President. 

Attest: 

WARREN H. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


POSTAL SALARIES—RESOLUTION 
OF NATIONAL POSTAL TRANS- 
PORT ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the St. Paul branch of the 
National Postal Transport Association, 
concerning postal salaries, be printed in 
the body of the Recor, together with the 
attached report of tabulation of returns 
from salary questionnaire. 


Tenth Division, National Postal Transport 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF ST. PAUL BRANCH, TENTH DI- 
VISION, NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the last increase in pay received 
by postal employees was in 1951 and even 
then the amount was inadequate to bring 
their pay up to a level consistent with the 
cost of living at that time; further 

Whereas employees in other lines of en- 
deavor have received several increases since 
that time and now the cost of living has 
reached an alltime high, which fact has 
been recognized recently by both the city 
of St. Paul and the State of Minnesota, inas- 
much as both have recently announced in- 
creased compensation rates for their em- 
ployees. Also many other lines of work have 
been granted increases recently and some 
other demands are now being considered by 
other employers; and further 

Whereas in the returns of a salary ques- 
tionaire recently received from the members 
of the St. Paul branch, National Postal Trans- 
port Association, shows that over 92.6 per- 
cent of those replying need an immediate 
increase of $800 per annum to enable them 
to adequately provide for their families with- 
out either sinking deeper into debt or hav- 
ing their wives obtain employment or ob- 
taining sideline work themselves: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we the members of the 
executive committee of the St. Paul branch, 
National Postal Transport Association, re- 
quest that the Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives give 
immediate attention to the enactment of 
H: R. 2344 and S. 1685 both of which would 
provide this much needed financial assistance 
for postal employees; further, be it 

Resolved, That immediately after the en- 
actment of this long overdue legislation, that 
the subject of a general reclassification of 
postal salary schedules be referred to sub- 
committees of the Senate and House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees for a 
proper study of that subject in order that a 
just adjustment may be made in the postal 
pay rates; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to all members of the Senate and 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tees, all members of the Minnesota congres- 
sional delegation, William M. Thomas, na- 
tional president, and all the 10th division 
branches of the National Postal Transport 
Association. 

Adopted at St. Paul, Minn., this 5th day 
of March 1954. 

ORIN W. Roor, 
President. 

DONALD J. ROHRER, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


Association—Report of tabulation of returns 


from salary questionnaire, Mar. 3, 1954 


Needs increase of— 


„ 27 

PEE 56 
Fox River. 27 
Minois... 42 
Jamestown. 31 
La Crosse... 31 


Minneapolis 
N. P. Michigan 


3 4 6 5 
17 7 10 6 
4 5 4 3 
14 5 13 2 
13 5 4 5 
6 2 6 3 
47 19 29 31 
7 6 9 2 
67 29 91 23 
15 6 8 7 
11 5 2 3 
6 7 9 4 
7 4 9 9 
4 4 0 1 
19 8 11 4 
240 116 2¹¹ 113 
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Percentagewise we find that twenty-two- 
plus percent of the wives are working, eleven- 
plus percent, both the clerk and his wife 
are working and twenty-plus percent of the 
clerks are doing outside work. That over 
54 percent of the members reporting find it 
necessary that either they, their wife, or 
another member of the family work and in 
some cases themselves and wife or children 
are working to enable them to keep on an 
even keel financially. (Note figure 240 in- 
cludes cases where either the wife or another 
member of family is working.) Eighty-nine- 
plus percent feel they need an increase of 
$800 or more to maintain a satisfactory 
standard of living without extra outside 
work. 

Comments: “Salary so small no provision 
can be made for savings or emergencies. 
And extra expense such as unexpected sick- 
ness must be met by sacrifice of actual neces- 
sities.” “Had some savings when I entered 
the service but all gone now.” “Car over 5 
years old.” “Still have furniture we orig- 
inally bought, see no chance of getting any- 
thing new.” “Raise long overdue.” “Unable 
to maintain decent standard of living. No 
reserve funds available. If a Member of 
Congress needs a $12,000-a-year raise, surely 
$1,200 is not too much for a postal clerk.” 

Fraternally submitted. 

Orn W. Root, 
Vice President and Division Legisla- 
tive Chairman. 

Sr. PAUL, MINN. 


COLLECTION OF EXCISE TAXES AT 
RETAIL LEVEL—RESOLUTION OF 
TENNESSEE [PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a resolution 
that has come to my attention, adopted 
by the 66th annual convention of the 
Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association. 
The association met in convention at 
Memphis, Tenn., on May 25, 1953. 

There is growing opposition on the 
part of the retail merchants in having 
the excise tax collected at the retail level. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
‘Recorp, as follows: 


The following is a copy of resolution No. 3, 
adopted by the 66th annual convention of 
the Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association, 
‘which met in Memphis, Tenn., on May 25, 
1953: 

“Whereas the collection of Federal excise 
tax at the retail level has created a con- 
stant state of confusion both in the minds 
of the consumers and in the minds of the re- 
tailers; and 

“Whereas no suitable and practical method 
of accurately collecting this tax has been 
formulated either by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the manufacturers, or the retailers; 
and 

“Whereas it is virtually impossible for 
any retailer to conduct this tax collection 
in a satisfactory manner; and 

“Whereas the tax places an undue hard- 
ship and burden of both time and expense 
on the retailers; and 

“Whereas we maintain that the proper 
place to collect this tax without placing a 
burden on anyone is at the original source 
of supply: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we go on record as strong- 
A opposing the present method of collec- 

tion of the excise tax at the retail level, 
and further resolve that we shall through 
our congressional delegation attempt to ob- 
tain the proper legislation to establish the 
collection of the said excise tax at the origi- 
mal source of supply.” 
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The motion to adopt was duly made and 
seconded, and the above resolution was 
adopted. Since the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, retailers in Tennessee have been as- 
sessed thousands of dollars by agents of the 
Internal Revenue Service, who have come 
into the places of business of the retailers 
and completely ignored any records of sales 
that the retailer might have, and have as- 
sessed the retailers not on the sale of mer- 
chandise as the law stipulates, but on the 
record of purchases taken from the invoices 
of the retailers, with no consideration being 
given to the loss to the retailer by such 
means as pilferage, breakage, merchandise 
going out of date, evaporation, and many 
other means by which the merchandise was 
not sold at the regular retail price. Their 
method being that of analyzing the invoices 
of 1 year’s purchases of taxable items adding 
to that a percentage of profit of their own 
decision taking the gross amount of what 
they think the sales should haye been by 
using this method, and then using that 
amount against the gross sales for that par- 
ticular year and arriving at a percentage and 
using that percentage figure to apply to a pe- 
riod of 4 years, and that is the assessment 
that is placed against the retailer. 

Further, there are literally thousands of 
retail merchants in the State of Tennessee 
who have never collected any tax on this 
type of merchandise, and the department so 
far has made no effort to uncover this large 
loophole in excise-tax collections, which 
group by the simple method of not charging 
a tax on the merchandise that should be 
taxed create an unfair competition with 
those who do collect the tax. 

The Tennessee Pharmaceutical Association, 
along with other interested groups, feels that 
1 of 2 things are necessary at this time, if the 
honor and integrity of the retail industry is 
to be maintained, preferably a repeal of the 
excise tax on cosmetics. Cosmetics have long 
ceased to be a luxury, and we think you will 
agree that in our modern way of life, they are 
& necessity for the modern woman of today. 
Therefore, why should such items as lipstick, 
face powder, hair preparations, etc., be 
classed as a luxury and subject to 20-percent 
tax. But should Congress refuse to share 
the views of many of us concerning the above 
items, it would most certainly be more effi- 
cient, more economical, and the tax more 
justly spread to place the tax on the mer- 
chandise when it leaves the manufacturer 
and before it goes through the channels of 
distribution. 

We respectfully ask that you, as a repre- 
sentative of the United States Congress, 
give these facts your earnest consideration, 
and use every effort to see that retail mer- 
chants can be relieved of the Gestapo meth- 
ods used by the Internal Revenue Service of 
this United States of ours, which is sup- 
posed to be free of any such methods as are 
used by the above-mentioned group. 


PRICE SUPPORTS—LETTERS, RESO- 
LUTIONS, PETITIONS, ETC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
supplementing my insertions in the 
RECORD of yesterday, I shall present ad- 
ditional resolutions and petitions urging 
a farm price support program of from 
90 to 100 percent of parity. 

I present a letter from the Goodhue 
County Farmers Union, an advertise- 
ment by the Oklee Commercial Club of 
Oklee, Minn., and a letter and petition 
from Baudette, Minn. Rather than list 
the names on this petition, I ask that 
letters and petition be printed at this 
point in the Recorp with the notation 
that it was signed by 77 nonfarm people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the body of the petition, were 
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ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The Goodhue County 
Farmers Union has at present time about 
325 members and the membership is grow- 
ing steadily. 

As farmers we are greatly alarmed at the 
action taken by Secretary Ezra T. Benson 
in reducing dairy price supports on dairy 
products to 75 percent of parity. We believe 
that his action will destroy farmers’ buying 
power and will also injure the economic 
structure of all business. 

We feel that our congressional representa- 
tives should at this session of Congress take 
legislative action to annul such unfair ad- 
ministrative action by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

As farmers we feel the lowering of price 
supports on soybeans, flax, and dairy prod- 
ucts, together with cuts in acreage will 
mean that farmers are headed for a severe 
economic depression in 1954. We want to 
leave no doubt in our congressional Repre- 
sentatives’ minds that as farmers we stand 
for rigid price supports. 

Sincerely, 
GOODHUE COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
ARNOLD Boraas, President. 
RICHARD PETERS, Vice President. 
WALTER CALLSTROM, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OKLEE BUSINESSMEN SAY FULL PARITY FOR 
FARMERS 


The Oklee Commercial Club, at its regular 
meeting held Monday, March 1, 1954, declared 
their absolute support of, and passed the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing no less than 100 percent parity for the 
basic farm commodities. This is essential 
because there must be provided adequate 
price and income protection to the producer 
if we are to reach the goal of agricultural 
equality with the rest of the economy. 

“We do not favor the present proposed flex- 
ible price-support system. 

“We urge continuation of production con- 
trol and continuation of the soil conserva- 
tion program.” 

Copies of this resolution have been sent 
to our United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D. C. 

OKLEE COMMERCIAL CLUB. 


BAUDETTE, MINN., March 5, 1954, 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find a list of 
Baudette businessmen who support your 
parity program. By the list you will see 
that the support was very satisfactory. 

I also wish to subscribe to your program. 

Also, I wish to thank you for your courtesy 
and friendliness while I was at your office 
some time ago. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. J. SALIN. 


PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Whereas Lake of the Woods County is pri- 
marily an agricultural area, the following 
businessmen of Baudette, Lake of the Woods 
County, Minn., do hereby go on record as 
favoring appropriate action to be taken by 
the Congress of the United States to insure 
that at least 90 percent of parity prices be 
maintained for agricultural products and 
commodities. 

We urge this action be taken because we 
realize that unless farmers have adequate 
buying power they cannot buy the products 
and services of local businessmen. 

The type of farming in this area is pri- 
marily dairying. We, therefore, feel the 
recent announcement by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture reducing the support price for 
butter from 90 percent to 75 percent is far 
too drastic and will have serious economic 
effects in our area and the State of Minne- 
sota. 

We urge more widespread use of butter 
and other dairy products by Federal and 
State institutions and by the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present petitions from Murdock and 
DeGraff, Minn. Rather than repeat this 
petition which appeared in the RECORD 
yesterday, I want the RECORD to show 
that a total of 37 nonfarm people from 
Murdock and DeGraff recognizing every- 
body’s stake in a sound farm program 
have gone on record in support of 90 to 
100 percent of parity. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 6434. A bill to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards (Rept. No. 1060). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 6702. A bill to authorize the care and 
treatment at facilities of the Public Health 
Service of narcotic addicts committed by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1061). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 9, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2714) to in- 
crease the borrowing power of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3086. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion of the United States Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital at Chicago, Ill., as the 
Albert A. Sprague Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3087. A bill for the relief of Peter Charles 
Bethel (Peter Charles Peters); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 3088. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment in the Department of Labor of a Fed- 
eral Safety Division, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 3089, A bill to make it a Federal offense 
to kill or assault a Member of Congress while 
engaged in the performance of his official 
duties, or on account of the performance of 
his official duties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. ScHOEPPEL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MARTIN (by request): 

S. 3090. A bill to authorize the transmis- 
sion and disposition by the Secretary of the 
Interior of electric energy generated at 
Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S.3091. A bill to reimburse and to com- 
pensate the Geo. D. Emery Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Cuavez, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Jounston of South 
Carolina, Mr. Monroney, Mr. LONG, 
Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
LENNON, Mr. HILL, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. BURKE, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
WILEY, Mr. Younc, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. DWORSHAK, and Mr. 
DOUGLAS) : 

S. 3092. A bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assistance 
under Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of certifi- 
cates to be used in the acquisition of sur- 
plus agricultural food products; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Keer when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 3093. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kath- 
leen Schrater; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3094. A bill for the relief of Christa 
Harkrader; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3095. A bill to regulate multiple owner- 
ship of television broadcast stations; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3096. A bill to further amend section 4 
of the act of September 9, 1950, in relation 
to the utilization in an enlisted grade or 
rank in the Armed Forces of physicians, 
dentists, or those in an allied specialist cate- 
gory; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 3097. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952, to mem- 
bers during entire period they were in a 
missing-in- action status; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

(See the remarks of Mr. SaLTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. J. Res. 138. Joint resolution establishing 
a Commission on International Agreements; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wiirr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to authorize 
erection of a memorial gift from the people 
of the Netherlands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PENALTY FOR ATTACKS ON MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to make it a Federal offense to kill or 
assault a Member of Congress while en- 
gaged in the performance of his official 
duties, or on account of the performance 
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of his official duties. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by me relating 
to the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3089) to make it a Federal 
offense to kill or assault a Member of 
Congress while engaged in the perform- 
ance of. his official duties, or on account 
of the performance of his official duties, 
introduced by Mr. ScHOEPPEL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The statement by Mr. SCHOEPPEL is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 


The bill I have introduced would make it 
a Federal offense to assault or to kill a Mem- 
ber of Congress while he is engaged in the 
performance of his official duties, or on ac- 
count of his having performed his official 
duties. 

By means of this bill, the United States 
Government will be enabled to assume crim- 
inal cognizance of certain criminal acts now 
exclusively within the respective jurisdic- 
tions of the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. Accordingly, Federal law-enforce- 
ment authorities shall be empowered to ap- 
prehend, to prosecute, and to punish anyone 
who assaults or kills a Member of Congress 
who is engaged in performing his official 
duties, or on account of his having performed 
them. 

Such protection by Federal statute has 
been proved satisfactory in its record of ap- 
plication to a number of specific classes of 
officers and employees in the executive and 
judicial branches. As will be recalled, Con- 
gress on past occasions has provided that it 
is a Federal offense to assault or to kill any 
Federal judge, United States attorney, United 
States marshal, FBI agent, or certain other 
designated employees of the United States. 
Just as Congress has previously decided such 
legislative action was necessary and proper, 
I believe that it will again so decide in re- 
spect to this measure. 

The desirability of extending to Members 
of Congress the protection of the laws of 
the United States may be stated briefly. 
A paramount consideration is that the en- 
actment of such a law will thereby confer 
upon the Department of Justice and its Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation authority to act 
immediately should an attack upon a Mem- 
ber of Congress take place. This fact in 
itself will have a strong deterrent effect upon 
those contemplating bodily harm to a Con- 
gressman. 

I also wish to say that the application of 
Federal laws to the offenses under consid- 
eration should make for a reasonable uni- 
formity in punishment, the place of the 
crime notwithstanding. It may be observed 
that, among the various State jurisdictions, 
the penalties for the crimes of assault, man- 
slaughter, and murder differ significantly. 
For example, six States, namely, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin, do not permit capi- 
tal punishment. Under the United States 
Criminal Code, the penalty for first-degree 
murder is death unless life imprisonment is 
recommended by the jury. 

It may be that an intensive study of the 
problem of Federal jurisdiction in the case of 
crimes committed against various Federal 
officers will reveal that there are others who 
should likewise be brought within the pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States, 
If so, the proper amendment can be made. 

I hope that this proposal will receive 
prompt consideration by the members of the 
Judiciary Committee. 
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FEDERAL SAFETY DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill designed to improve the performance 
of the Federal Government in the field 
of accident prevention. 

To date the Government’s perform- 
ance in this field is shockingly bad. 
Every year, preventable accidents to 
Government employees are causing un- 
told human suffering. In compensation 
payments, medical care, and loss of 
work, they are costing American tax- 
payers millions and millions of dollars. 

According to Labor Department rec- 
ords, 486,062 civilian Federal employees 
were injured in the 6-year period from 
1947 to 1952. Fatal accidents took the 
lives of 1,547 Federal workers. Man- 
days lost totaled 17,725,358. Direct and 
indirect accident costs to the Federal 
Government during the 6-year period 
amounted to more than $563 million for 
occupational accidents alone. 

Production time lost as the direct re- 
sult of disabling injuries was the equiva- 
lent of the loss of 77,066 workers. In 
man-hours the cost to the taxpayer to- 
taled more than $217 million at an av- 
erage hourly rate of $1.54. 

Some accidents are, of course, bound 
to occur, no matter how effective the 
safety program being enforced, but the 
Government’s record, on the whole, is 
much poorer than that of private in- 
dustry. A fundamental reason is incen- 
tive. In private industry, a poor safety 
record eats into profits. It pays, there- 
fore, to see to it that a properly trained 
full-time staff is on the job promoting 
the development of improved safety 
measures. 

This recognition of the importance of 
an effective safety program has led to 
really impressive reductions of the acci- 
dent freauency rates in private industry 
during the last 10 years. In the com- 
munications, cement, steel, and ship- 
building industries for example, the acci- 
dent rates have been reduced by over 70 
percent. According to current figures, 
the accident rates in these industries are 
now: 


Communications 1. 79 
—SA.r. «c 4.22 
hp APIS OD ccc 4.50 
———————— 4. 81 

CE. ee ee 3.83 


The work of most Government em- 
ployees certainly is not more hazardous 
than that in these industries, but com- 
pare the accident rates in four subdivi- 
sions of the Federal Government: 


District of Columbia 18.8 
General Services Administration 15.9 
Interior Department — 14.8 
Post Office Department 13.1 

— ͤ Nes i 15.6 


The Federal Government should be a 
leader, not an also-ran, in the field of 
accident prevention. There is in exist- 
ence, it is true, a Federal Safety Council 
whose purported function is to coordi- 
nate the safety programs of the various 
Government departments and agencies. 
But the Council has no full-time staff, 
and meets only once or twice a year. 
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The agencies represented on the Council, 
moreover, are not directly chargeable 
with the costs of their own safety record, 
good or bad. 

Mr. President, this bill is aimed pri- 
marily at repairing these two deficien- 
cies. In place of the present Federal 
Safety Council, it establishes a Federal 
Safety Division in the Department of 
Labor, under the direction of a full-time 
Director, with a small but highly trained 
staff. 

It will be the duty of the Director to 
advise the Secretary of Labor with re- 
spect to the development and mainte- 
nance of adequate and effective safety 
organizations and programs in the sev- 
eral executive agencies and with respect 
to criteria, standards, and procedures 
designed to eliminate work hazards and 
health risks and to prevent injuries and 
accidents in Federal employment. 

In addition to the promotion of safety 
measures aimed at preventing injuries 
and accidents in Federal empioyment, it 
will be the duty of the Director of Federal 
Safety to encourage programs designed 
to reduce the number of tort claims 
against the Government resulting from 
injury to private persons and property 
caused by officers and employees of the 
Federal Government. No overall figures 
on the cost of tort claims are available, 
but in 1952 the cost to the Post Office De- 
partment alone exceeded $900,000. I 
have, accordingly, proposed the preven- 
tion and reduction of tort claims as an 
additional function of the Safety Divi- 
sion, because the measures necessary to 
reduce such claims are very closely re- 
lated to those concerned with reducing 
accidents to Federal employees them- 
selves. This, I am glad to say, is the 
view of the Attorney General, who wrote 
me on September 25, 1953, that he con- 
curs in principle with this proposal. 

To advise the Safety Division, section 
6 of the bill establishes a Federal Safety 
Advisory Committee, with representa- 
tion of all Government departments and 
agencies. While in many respects com- 
parable to the existing Federal Safety 
Council, the Advisory Committee would 
include representatives of Federal Gov- 
ernment employees’ unions, which are 
not represented on the Council. This is 
@ positive forward step, welcomed by the 
national officers of Government unions 
with whom I have discussed this bill. 
They are deeply conscious of the need 
for improving the safety measures ap- 
plicable to the 600,000 workers whom 
they represent, and they have pledged 
their full support of the bill. 

With the aim of making Government 
departments and agencies more acutely 
conscious of the cost of carelessness, 
section 7 of the bill makes each depart- 
ment and agency separately account- 
able for its accident losses. Prior to 
August 15 of each year, the Secretary 
of Labor is required to furnish each 
agency the latest available figures show- 
ing the pure premium cost for past work 
injuries sustained by its employees. The 
agency is then required to include an 
amount equal to this premium cost in its 
annual budget estimates. Such a step, 
I am convinced, will do a great deal to 
create in department and agency heads 
an incentive to reduce accident costs, 
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comparable to the incentive which has 
made the safety programs of private in- 
dustry so much more effective than those 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, this bill is a product of 
discussions with representative of the 
National Safety Council, the Department 
of Labor, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of the Budget, and, 
as I have already mentioned, the repre- 
sentatives of Government empl /yees’ 
unions, I hope that hearings on it can 
soon be held, because I believe it can be 
the means of bringing about real im- 
provement in the safety record of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I am respectfully asking 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare to appoint a subcom- 
mittee in which public hearings on this 
bill can be held. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3088) to provide for the 
establishment in the Department of La- 
bor of a Federal Safety Division, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF DOCTORS DRAFT 
ACT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill amending the so-called 
Doctors Draft Act. N 

I ask that the accompanying letter at- 
tached to the bill be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD immediately follow- 
ing the listing of the bill itself. 

Mr. President, under the amended 
form of the Doctors Draft Act, an indi- 


` vidual inducted or ordered into military 


service as a physician or dentist must be 
granted a commission if he is to be uti- 
lized in his professional capacity. 

The purpose of the bill is to remove 
the mandatory requirement that indi- 
viduals in these specialized categories 
shall be given commissions. If the bill 
is enacted they could be utilized in their 
professional capacities although serving 
in an enlisted status. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter accompanying the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3096) to further amend 
section 4 of the act of September 9, 1950, 
in relation to the utilization in an en- 
listed grade or rank in the Armed Forces 
of physicians, dentists, or those in an 
allied specialist category, introduced by 
Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3096 is as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
LEGISLATIVE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1954. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “to further 
amend section 4 of the act of September 9, 
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1950, in relation to the utilization in an en- 
listed grade or rank in the armed services 
of physicians, dentists, or those in an allied 
specialist category.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954 and 
the Bureau of the Budget advises that it has 
no objection to the presentation of this 
proposal to the Congress. It is recommended 
that this proposal be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to remove any doubt that may exist as to the 
authority of the Armed Forces to retain and 
utilize in a professional capacity in an en- 
listed grade or rank any physician, dentist, 
or person in an allied specialist category who 
has been inducted or ordered to active duty 
under the so-called Doctors Draft Act. 

Section 4 (a) of the Doctors Draft Act, as 
amended by section 3 of Public Law 84, 83d 
Congress (50 U. S. C. App. 454a), now pro- 
vides: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding subsection 
217 (c) of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 481) or any other provision of 
law, any person liable for induction under 
the act of September 9, 1950, as amended, or 
any member of a reserve component who 
has been or shall be ordered to active duty 
on or before July 1, 1955, as a physician, 
dentist, or In an allied specialist category in 
the Armed Forces (including the Public 
Health Service) of the United States shall, 
under regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, be appointed, reappointed, or promoted 
to such grade or rank as may be commensu- 
rate with his professional education, expe- 
rience, or ability.” 

The Department of Defense, in relying 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Orloff v. Willoughby (345 U. S. (prelimi- 
nary print, 1953) ), had construed the Doctors 
Draft Act as authorizing the Armed Forces 
to retain and utilize in a professional ca- 
pacity in an enlisted grade or rank those per- 
sons who are inducted under that act but 
who fail otherwise to meet the qualifications 
for a commission as an officer. That decision, 
however, was based upon the Doctors Draft 
Act prior to the amendment of section 4 
thereof by Public Law 84, 83d Congress. Sec- 
tion 4 as originally enacted then provided, 
in part, that a physician or dentist recalled 
to active duty in the Armed Forces “may, 
under regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, be promoted to such grade or rank as 
may be commensurate with his medical or 
dental education, experience, and ability.” 

Subsection (a) of section 4, as that section 
was later amended by Public Law 84, 83d 
Congress, now provides that a physician, 
dentist, or person in an allied specialist 
category, who has been inducted or ordered 
to active duty “shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the President, be appointed, re- 
appointed, or promoted to such grade or rank 
as may be commensurate with his profes- 
sional education, experience, or ability.” 

Subsequent to that amendment of the 
Doctors Draft Act by Public Law 84, 83d Con- 
gress, the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit decided on February 9, 
1954, the case of Nelson v. Peckham. That 
case held, on an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus, that in view of that amend- 
ment “If [a dentist inducted under the Doc- 
tors Draft Act be held] not fit to be an of- 
ficer, he should be held not fit for the sery- 
ices for which he has been drafted and 
should be dismissed.” The opinion further 
stated that “the case will be remanded with 
direction to order that appellant be released 
from service unless accorded rank and grade 
as provided by statute.” Although consider- 
ation has been given to filing a petition for 
a writ of certiorari in the Supreme Court of 
the United States in that case, the decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals would, 
if followed, deny the authority of the Armed 
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Forces to retain and utilize such persons in 
a professional capacity in enlisted grades. 
In order to retain doctors, dentists, or per- 
sons in an allied specialist category in the 
Armed Forces and utilize their services in 
a professional capacity, the Armed Forces 
would be required to commission them and 
to promote them in accordance with their 
“professional education, experience, and 
ability” irrespective of their moral or other 
qualifications for commissioned rank. This 
proposal would avoid such a situation. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 

The enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would not result in any additional cost 
to the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prep A. SEATON, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Armed Services ex- 
pects to hold a public hearing on the 
bill Thursday, March 18. I have talked 
with the Secretary of Defense, and it is 
my understanding that Mr. Wilson, Ad- 
miral Radford, General Ridgway, Mr. 
Stevens, and any others whom the De- 
partment of Defense may wish to have 
appear before the committee will testify, 
at a public hearing, as to the actions 
which the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Army are taking 
with relation to Communists and other 
subversives who may be serving or may 
have served in the ranks of the armed 
services. They will testify as to what 
should be done, and what steps are be- 
ing taken. Those witnesses will appear 
at a public hearing on Thursday, March 
18, in connection with the bill which I 
have just introduced. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF COM- 
BAT DUTY PAY ACT TO CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to extend the benefits of the Combat 
Duty Pay Act of 1952, to members dur- 
ing entire period they were in a missing- 
in-action status. 

At the present time a man who is in 
the missing-in-action status receives 
combat pay for only 3 months. This bill 
would allow him to receive such pay until 
the missing-in-action status is termi- 
nated in one way or another. 

The bill (S, 3097) to extend the bene- 
fits of the Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952, 
to members during entire period they 
were in a missing-in-action status, intro- 
duced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate recently completed debate on the 
treatymaking and executive agreement 
powers of the United States. It rejected 
the so-called Bricker amendment by de- 
cisive votes. It failed to approve the 
George amendment by one vote. The 
debate in the Senate indicated a deep 
and abiding concern in the devices and 
instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the conduct of its foreign 
relations. 

Mr. President, I opposed the Bricker 
amendment and all of the amendments 
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thereto because I felt that they would 
impair the power of the President to 
conduct the foreign affairs of this Na- 
tion in these critical times, I also op- 
posed the amendments to the Bricker 
amendment because I could not approve 
the writing of amendments to the Con- 
stitution on the floor of the Senate, 
where we were subject to the emotional 
impact of debate, and were operating 
without the benefit of public hearings 
and careful consideration of the pro- 
posed amendments. 

I am not opposed to careful, objective 
study of the powers of the President in 
the making of executive agreements and 
in negotiating treaties. His powers are 
so important to our self-preservation 
and to our liberties that they deserve 
our most profound study. 

I have prepared a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the creation of a on 
on International Agreements, composed 
of eminent Americans, to examine our 
debates of the past weeks and to come 
up with their best analysis, thinking, and 
recommendations for the consideration 
of the Congress. 

WHAT THE RESOLUTION DOES 


First. The resolution calls for the cre- 
ation of a 16-man Commission to be 
appointed as follows: 

(a) Eight members to be selected 
from the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 4 of whom are to be chosen 
by the Vice President and 4 by the 
Speaker of the House; 

(b) Two members to be selected from 
the executive branch of the Government 
by the President of the United States; 

(c) Two members to be selected by 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
from among individuals with judicial 
experience; and 

(d) Four members to be selected from 
among the public at large by the Presi- 
dent and by the Chief Justice. 

Second. Provision is made for the 
Commission to be equally divided as be- 
tween members of the two major politi- 
cal parties. 

Third. The resolution calls for the 
Commission to report its recommenda- 
tions to Congress by March 1, 1955, in 
plenty of time if proposals need to be 
acted upon at the next session of Con- 


gress. 

Fourth. The resolution gives the Com- 
mission adequate staff to carry out its 
assignments. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE COMMISSION STUDY 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
advantages to be obtained if we author- 
ize the creation of this Commission at 
once. Permit me to list a few: 

First, by asking this bipartisan Com- 
mission to examine this most important 
problem, we will take it out of politics. 
Amendment of the Constitution should 
not be a partisan matter. I think most 
of us must candidly admit that the de- 
bate in the Senate on the so-called 
Bricker amendment had some political 
overtones. At least, in my State there 
have been many overtones, and I have 
been the object of some of them; but, 
Mr. President, I might say parentheti- 
cally that those overtones are dying 
down, so far as the Bricker amendment 
is concerned, 
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Second, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will serve on the Commis- 
sion. Surely it is clear by now that the 
House and the Senate will be at logger- 
heads if, for example, the Senate should 
require that executive agreements must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate, as was suggested last week by 
the senior Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorceE], and if the House should require 
that all treaties be approved by a sim- 
ple majority of both Houses, as was 
proposed last week by a ranking mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

Third, by creation of this Commission 
we will be following the suggestion of 
President Eisenhower who has not been 
able as Chief Executive to give his out- 
right endorsement to any of the pro- 
posals we have considered here. I am 
sure that President Eisenhower will not 
oppose the most careful and analytical 
study of this problem. 

Fourth, the Commission should be able 
to give us good solid recommendations 
to guide us at the next session of the 
Congress. It will not take prerogatives 
away from the Senate. But it will give 
us a good takeoff point for consideration 
of any proposals which may be submitted 
next year. 

President Eisenhower was elected with 
the greatest majority any President has 
ever had. I have no fear that he will 
take advantage of alleged loopholes in 
our Constitution during the next year; 
and I, myself, do not think there are any 
loopholes. Time is not of the essence 
in acting on the proposed changes in our 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, it will do us good to 
stop, look, and listen before we embark 
on any constitutional changes as broad 
as those we have considered here. This 
Commission will give us that chance. 

I now introduce the joint resolution 
and ask that it be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) 
establishing a Commission on Interna- 
tional Agreements, introduced by Mr. 
WILEY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BEREA COLLEGE, KENTUCKY 


Mr. CLEMENTS submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
67), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas Berea College, begun in 1855, was 
founded on the constitutional principle of 
responsible freedom of expression, for which 
its founder, John G. Fee, his teachers and 
supporters suffered, and from which has 
developed during the century a system of 
education unique in America today; and 

Whereas Berea College, which is not sup- 
ported by public taxation, provides educa- 
tion without charge of tuition to students 
of the Appalachian Mountains area from 230 
counties in 8 Southern States, selecting 
young men and women on the basis of finan- 
cial need, high moral character, sincerity 
if purpose, and academic scholarship with- 
out regard to race or creed, and adapting 
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its educational program to fit the special 
needs of these registrants; and 

Whereas Berea College has always recog- 
nized the essential and honorable nature 
of labor well done as basic in the philosophy 
of education and has evolved a unique work 
program for students as an integral part 
of its educational process; and 

Whereas the Berea idea of combining a 
study program of high quality and a work 
program of practical value has attracted 
hundreds of visiting foreign educators en- 
gaged in replanning their whole educational 
systems in the postwar period. Berea Col- 
lege has become the specific model for many 
educational institutions in these foreign 
countries where a pattern is needed con- 
forming to their current basic resources and 
State appropriations; and 

Whereas this labor system produces 
through Berea College student industries 
arts and crafts so distinguished in craftman- 
ship as to be sought in world markets, thus 
bringing great credit to Berea College and 
to the United States; and 

Whereas Berea College participated in the 
origin of the present agricultural county 
agent program of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by sharing in the em- 
ployment of the pioneer county agent 40 
years ago, and by aiding in the support of 
the home demonstration agent for the past 
26 years; and 

Whereas Berea College shares its educa- 
tional resources by furnishing leadership in 
such needed cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities in the isolated mountain areas; and 

Whereas during the year 1955 there are to 
be held at Berea College in Berea, Ky., ap- 
propriate ceremonies commemorating the 
college’s century of service, which will be 
attended by people from all over the United 
States, who will have recalled to their minds 
the cost of freedom; the responsibilities of 
educated men, and the value of labor as a 
part of education: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby extends the best 
wishes of the Government and of the people 
of the United States to Berea College in 
Berea, Ky., upon the observance of its anni- 
versary. 


NATIONAL DAIRY DIET DIVIDEND 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] may be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 3079) to provide for improv- 
ing the Nation’s health standards 
through the issuance of dairy diet divi- 
dend certificates to individuals receiving 
certain welfare or other payments, which 
I introduced yesterday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
INDUSTRY—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
us, jointly, to the bill (S. 2911) to pro- 
vide for the development of a sound and 
profitable domestic wool industry under 
our national policy of expanding world 
trade, to encourage increased domestic 
production of wool for our national 
security, and for other purposes, com- 
monly known as the wool price support 
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bill. I intend to call up the amendment 
at the time the bill is considered by the 
Senate, which I understand will be very 
shortly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
anticipation of the so-called wool bill 
being considered on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YOUNG], the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by us jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2911) to provide for the 
development of a sound and profitable 
domestic wool industry under our na- 
tional policy of expanding world trade, 
to encourage increased domestic produc- 
tion of wool for our national security, 
and for other purposes. The effect of 
the amendment would be to extend the 
rigid price support on basic commodities 
for 2 more years. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed and will lie on the table. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8127) to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 
approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), 
as amended and supplemented, to au- 
thorize appropriations for continuing 
the construction of highways, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 17 there appeared in the Ro- 
ORD a summary of my equality for agri- 
culture program, listing the bills I have 
introduced in this Congress toward an 
improved farm program. Because I 
have since introduced three additional 
bills, I should like to list them at this 
point in the Record as further steps in 
my efforts to obtain constructive action 
for American agriculture. They are: 


Soil Fertility Bank Act (S. 3049): To pro- 
vide adequate incentive premiums to convert 
diverted acres under production restrictions 
to soil-building conservation practices, 
rather than to other competing and soil- 
depleting crops. 

Farm Trading Post Act of 1954 (S. 3020): 
To authorize the President to use agricul- 
tural commodities to improve the foreign re- 
lations of the United States, to relieve fam- 
ine, and to stimulate private export trade 
through conversion of foreign currency. 

National Dairy Diet Dividend Act (S. 
3079): To provide for improving the Na- 
tion’s health standards through the issu- 
ance of dairy diet dividend certificates to 
individuals on public welfare rolls, entitling 
them to the minimum essentials of proper 
dietary requirements of milk and other dairy 
products at discount prices. By using our 
dairy abundance to aid America’s 12 million 
underprivileged, the Nation’s health stand- 
ards can be improved while creating a vast 
new outlet for dairy products, Eligible for 
assistance would be the needly aged, the 
blind, dependent children, physically handi- 
capped, and the unemployed. 
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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ON 
UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Washington Conference 
on United States Responsibility for World 
Leadership be printed in the body of the 
Recorp. The cross-sectional nature of 
the organization composing this confer- 
ence adds greatly to the consideration 
which should be given this resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In yiew of possible reconsideration of pro- 

amendment to the Constitution re- 
lating to treaties and executive agreements, 
we wish to transmit to you immediately one 
of the resolutions passed today by the Wash- 
ington Conference on United States Respon- 
sibility for World Leadership. This resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the dele- 
gates at this conference voting as individu- 
als but appointed by some 90 national 
organizations. The full text of the resolu- 
tion follows: 

“We acclaim President Eisenhower for his 
leadership and the 32 Senators for their 
wisdom and courage in opposing the pro- 
posals for a constitutional amendment con- 
cerning treaties and executive agreements. 
The effort to limit the treatymaking power 
of the President and the Senate and the 
constitutional responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent to conduct our foreign relations, is the 
beginning of an attempt to limit our par- 
ticipation in world affairs including the 
United Nations. 

“The growing opposition to these pro- 
posals has evidenced the realization by the 
American people of their international re- 
sponsibilities upon which their national se- 
curity depends. The need for informing the 
people concerning this issue does not stop 
with the bare defeat of these proposals. 
There must be greater awareness of the fact 
that such constitutional amendments would 
make it uncertain whether the United States 
would be able to honor the obligations which 
it undertakes by treaties and executive 
agreements. 

“We reaffirm our opposition to all such pro- 
posals for a constitutional amendment and 
we strongly urge a continuation of the proc- 
ess of informing the people concerning the 
grave dangers to our national security and 
international leadership that are involved.” 

PHILIP SCHIFF, 
Chairman, Conference Resolutions 
Committee. 
CLARK M. EICHELBERGER, 
Chairman, Continuing Action Com- 
mittee of the Conference on United 
States Responsibility for World 
Leadership. 


NEED FOR NATIONAL FIREWORKS- 
CONTROL BILL 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Mrs. Henry Kramer, State 
legislative chairman of the Minnesota 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
a letter in which she urges passage of 
legislation to control the fireworks men- 
ace, which I, for one, feel is extremely 
vital. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the letter be printed at this point 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, INC., 
St. Paul, Minn., March 5, 1954, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Member, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: The Minnesota Congress of 
Parents and Teachers urgently requests that 
you use your efforts in bringing S. 2245, “the 
fireworks bill,” to successful passage at the 
earliest possible date. 

Soon the barrage of fireworks advertising 
will reach our young people, urging them to 
purchase and sell the same. We urge your 
immediate support of this measure for the 
protection of all our children, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Henry KRAMER, 
State Legislative Chairman. 


TOWN HALL SALUTES MEXICO 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely interested to receive word that 
on March 16 there will be inaugurated a 
6-week series of information and cul- 
tural programs presented under the aus- 
pices of Town Hall, New York, in salute 
to our Sister Republic of Mexico. 

On March 16 itself America’s town 
meeting program will originate from 
Mexico City. This is the 14th country 
from which the program has been broad- 
cast, 

As chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I think that it is 
particularly appropriate amidst the pres- 
ent meeting of the 10th Inter-American 
Conference that I invite the attention of 
my colleagues in the Senate to this fine 
forthcoming event. 

I cannot endorse too heartily steps 
such as this, taken to increase under- 
standing between the United States and 
her sister Republics of the hemisphere. 

I have before me the interesting sched- 
ule of the program of the 6 weekly ses- 
sions of Town Hall. I hope that there 
will be many further counterparts in 
time to come. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
schedule be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Town HALL SALUTES MEXICO WITH A PORTRAIT 
or HER PROGRESS 
MARCH 16 

Inauguration: Dr. Gilberto Loyo, Secretary 
of Economy; His Excellency Manuel Tello, 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States. 

Mexico’s people and historical develop- 
ment: Dr. Edmundo O’Gorman, professor of 
history, National University of Mexico, 

Contemporary Mexico: Dr. Rafael de la 
Colina, Mexican Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Mexico’s international relations: Dr. Ro- 
berto Cordova, specialist in international 
law; Mexican delegate to conferences of the 
United Nations and other international or- 
ganizations. 

MARCH 23 


Industry: Sefior Edmundo J. Phelan, vice 
president, Euzkadi Rubber Co.; former pres- 
ident of the Mexican division, Mexican- 
American Businessmen's Committee. 

Agriculture and cattle raising: Ing. Gon- 
zalo Robles, director of economic studies, 
Banco de Mexico, 
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Mexico's domestic and foreign commerce: 
Ing. Jose Rivera R., former president, Con- 
federation of Mexican Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Banking: Señor Eustaquio Escandon, for- 
mer president, Confederation of Mexican 
Chambers of Commerce; business and finan- 
cial consultant. 

MARCH 30 

Social situation: Dr. Fernando Yllanes- 
Ramos, specialist in labor relations, council 
member of the International Workers’ Or- 
ganization. 

Taxes: Dr. Eduardo Bustamante, former 
Under Secretary of Finance and Public Credit, 

Mining: Ing. Gustavo P. Serrano, president 
of the National Chamber of Mining. 

Electric power: Ing. Carlos Ramirez-Ulloa, 
general director, Federal Commission of 
Electricity. 

APRIL 6 

Communications: Arq. Carlos Lazo, Minis- 
ter of Communications and Public Works. 

Engineering: Ing. Federico Barona de la O., 
Building materials and construction spe- 
cialist. 

Tourist trade: Sefior Gustavo Ortiz-Her- 
nan, director general, Mexican ‘Tourist 
Bureau. 

Press, radio, television and advertising: 
Sefior Juan M. Duran y Casahonda, Presi- 
dent, Mexican Advertising Association. 


APRIL 13 


Education, science and intellectual life: 
Dr. Nabor Carrillo-Flores, rector, National 
University of Mexico. 

Archeology and Anthropology: speaker to 
be announced, 

Architecture, sculpture, and painting: 
Ing. Guillermo Rossell de la Lama, Promo- 
tion Director, Ministry of Communications 
and Public Works. 


APRIL 20 


Mexico’s future: Dr. Antonio Carrillo- 
Flores, Secretary of Finance and Public 
Credit; other speaker, representing private 
industry, to be announced, 


MEXICAN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Sefior Guillermo Barroso, Sefior Alejandro 
Buelna, Dr. Arturo Bueno y Urquidi, Dr. En- 
rique Creel de la B., Señor Carlos Mendiola, 
Sefior Gustavo Ortiz-Hernan, Ing. Guillermo 
Rossell de la Lama, Sefior Federico Sanchez- 
Fogarty. 

UNITED STATES PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Dr. Francisco Villagran, Consul General of 
Mexico; Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, New 
York Public Library Music Division; John B. 
Glenn, president, the Mexican Chamber of 
Commerce; Hugo de Neufville, vice president, 
the American Metal Co.; Lorimer Slocum, 
vice president, Young & Rubicam, Inc.; Rod- 
ney Ericson, manager, radio and TV depart- 
ment, Young & Rubicam, Inc.; Rex Smith, 
vice president, American Airlines; Karl 
Dahlem, director of public relations, Ameri- 
can Airlines; Oscar S. Straus, treasurer, 
American Smelting & Refining Co.; Adm. 
Paul P. Powell, president, Town Hall; Dr. 
Thurston J. Davies, director, Town Hall; 
William R. Traum, director of radio-TV, 
Town Hall; Miss Alice Pentlarge, educational 
assistant to director of Town Hall; Miss 
Jacqueline Alden, publicity director, Town 
Hall. 


TOWN HALL TRUSTEES 


Mrs. Elinore Herrick, chairman; Walter W. 
Naumburg; Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 

Vice chairmen: Mrs. Yorke Allen; Robert 
H. Armstrong; Lemuel R. Boulware; Arthur 
H. Bunker; Robert S. Byfield; Elmer A. 
Carter; W. Howard Chase; Charles R. Cox; 
Ralph Shepard Damon; Mrs. Carl Eggers; 
Alvin C. Eurich; Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S. J.; 
Mrs. Elgin R. L. Gould-Emerita; Joseph Peter 
Grace, Jr.; Peter Grimm; Dr. Henry T. Heald; 
Edgar Kobak; Mrs. Albert D. Lasker; J. K, 
Lasser; Miss Isabel Leighton; Joseph M, 
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Levine; James Loomis Madden; Don G. 
Mitchell; Thomas A. Morgan; Mrs. Robert 
Moses; Dr. George Murphy; Mrs. Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr.; Harold Riegelman; Morton 
Thalhimer; Norman Thomas; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harrison Walker; Frederic A. Willis; William 
Zeckendorf. 


ACTIVITIES OF SENATOR McCAR- 
THY—THE WORLD CRISIS 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, this 
brief talk is in the nature of advice to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy]. I had hoped that he would 
be present, I do not feel constrained to 
put off the talk in his absence. I find 
that he is to be in New York today. Not 
knowing when he can be present, I pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] interests us 
all—there can be no doubt about that— 
but also he puzzles some of us. To what 
party does he belong? ‘Is he a hidden 
satellite of the Democratic Party, to 
which he is furnishing so much material 
for quiet mirth? It does not seem that 
his Republican label can be stuck on 
very tightly, when, by intention or 
through ignorance he is doing his best to 
shatter the party whose label he wears. 
He no longer claims or wants any support 
from the Communist fringe. What is 
his party affiliation? 

One must conclude that his is a one- 
man party, and that its name is “Mc- 
Carthyism,” a title which he has proudly 
accepted. 

The junior Senator from Vermont 
finds much to praise and much to de- 
plore in McCarthyism, as he sees it dis- 
played on the national stage. That 
which is praiseworthy is the vigorous and 
effective housecleaning which it under- 
takes. 

In January of last year the Republican 
family moved into quarters which had 
been occupied by another family for 20 
long years. The outgoing family did not 
clean up before it left. The premises 
were dirty indeed. 

Into these dirty premises the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin charged with 
all the energy and enthusiasm of a 
natural-born housekeeper. He found 
dirt under the rug. He found dirt be- 
hind the chiffonier. He found dirt in all 
the corners. He found cobwebs and 
spiders in the cellarway. All this dirt he 
found and displayed, and the clean-up 
he personally superintended. 

Of course it was not done quietly. In 
the long years of my life I have come to 
the conclusion that natural-born house- 
wives seldom work quietly—particularly 
when cleaning premises left by someone 
else. There is much clatter and hulla- 
baloo. The neighbors across the back- 
yard fence are apprised of each newly 
discovered deposit of grime. Much of 
this in his long life has the junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont seen and heard, but 
he has never seen or heard anything to 
match the dust and racket of this par- 
ticular job of housecleaning. Perhaps 
these extremes are necessary if a one- 
man party is to be kept in the headlines 
and in the limelight. 

Now the question before the Nation is 

- this: Is the necessary housecleaning the 
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great task before the United States, or do 
we face far more dangerous problems, 
from the serious consideration of which 
we are being diverted by the dust and the 
racket? It is the deep conviction of the 
junior Senator from Vermont that we are 
being diverted, and to an extent dan- 
gerous to our future as a nation. He feels 
called upon to say to the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin, Right about face.“ 
Having looked inward so long, let him 
now look outward. 

When he and we look outward, what 
do we see? We see defeat in Korea, and 
the Iron Curtain moved down to the truce 
line by force of arms, in defiance of the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations. We find the same aggression 
pursued in Indochina, with our country 
assigned to play the part of a supporter 
of colonialism, and persuaded to enter 
into negotiations which are foredoomed 
to parallel, to a greater or less extent, the 
foreordained conclusions of the Korean 
truce. 

In Europe we see Italy ready to fall into 
Communist hands. We find France ir- 
resolute, palsied in thought and action, 
with her Communists well organized and 
sure of their ground. Saddest of all, we 
see Great Britain nibbling at the drugged 
bait of trade profits, which benumbed 
her judgments when Japan moved into 
Manchuria and Mussolini moved into 
Ethiopia. Then followed, in logical se- 
quence, the fall of the Rhineland, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and the 
Second World War. 

Let us look to the south. In Latin 
America there are sturdy strongpoints of 
freedom. But there are likewise, alas, 
spreading infections of communism. 
Whole countries are being taken over. 
Other countries, not yet captured, are 
undergoing relentless infiltration. 

There is little need to spotlight the 
other trouble spots in Asia and in Africa. 
If this massive advance is not stemmed, 
our future place in the world is clearly 
foreordained. The Iron Curtain, now 
protecting Communist countries, will be 
drawn about the United States and Can- 
ada, the last remnants of the free world. 
This will not need to be accomplished by 
defeating us militarily. It will result 
from the capture of the rest of the world 
by infiltration and subversion, We will 
be left with no place to trade and no place 
to go except as we are permitted to trade 
and to go by the Communist masters of 
the world. 

Of course the attack may come from 
the air—sudden, catastrophic. This is 
possible, though unlikely, for why should 
the Soviet Government subject the Rus- 
sian cities to destruction when it is doing 
so well by infiltration and subversion. In 
either case, the dangerous attack is from 
without, not from within. Look out, 
Senators, and see what is creeping upon 
us. 
In very truth the world seems to be 
mobilizing for the great battle of Arma- 
geddon. Now is a crisis in the agelong 
warfare between God and the Devil for 
the souls of men, 

In this battle of the agelong war, 
what is the part played by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin? He dons his 
war paint, He goes into his war dance. 
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He emits his war whoops. He goes forth 
to battle and proudly returns with the 
scalp of a pink Army dentist. We may 
assume that this presents the depth and 
seriousness of Communist penetration 
in this country at this time. 

If he cannot view the larger scene and 
the real danger, let him return to his 
housecleaning. Let him sweep out all 
the dirt that is under the rugs, back of 
the furniture and in the remotest 
corners. After he has done all this, let 
him take a clean pocket handkerchief 
and rub over the tops of the doors and 
window frames. He may find a little 
dust there too. But let him not so work 
as to conceal mortal danger in which our 
country finds itself from the external 
enemies of mankind. 

Let me appeal to him in the words of 
a great hymn, written by St. Andrew of 
Crete about the year of our Lord 700: 

Christian, dost thou see them 
On the holy ground, 

How the hosts of darkness 
Compass thee around? 

Christian, up and smite them, 
Counting gain but loss; 

Smite them, Christ is with thee, 
Soldier of the cross. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to give myself 
the pleasure of congratulating the Sen- 
ator from Vermont on his very fine state- 
ment regarding the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. I concur wholeheartedly 
with his comments regarding the 
methods and procedures of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin—methods and 
procedures which I have very frequently 
strongly opposed on the floor of the 
Senate and elsewhere for a very long 
period of time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to make the comment that the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont is characterized by a sense of 
proportion and a thoughtfulness which 
have not always illuminated the contro- 
versy about which we hear so much 
today. 

His remarks bear the same character 
of proportion and sanity which was evi- 
denced by the President of the United 
States in his statement of principle at 
his press conference last week. 

Following the press conference a dis- 
tinguished member of the minority 
party—a former Presidential nominee, 
Mr. Stevenson—made on last Saturday 
evening a rather bitter attack upon the 
leadership of the President of the United 
States for his stand in the controversy 
over the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Stevenson did not make clear 
what alternate course should be fol- 
lowed. The President of the United 
States made it clear that he spoke for 
fairness and justice; he called upon the 
Senate of the United States to assume 
its responsibilities to insure fairness and 
justice in its investigations. He made 
it clear also that he would defend the 
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executive branch of the Government 
against improper encroachment. 

I believe that his sound, decent, and 
fair statement represents the profound 
feeling of the American people. It is a 
statement of principle which ought to 
be followed and upon which opinion in 
the country can agree, and upon which 
necessary and proper action can be 
taken. The distinguished Senator from 
Vermont has made the same kind of 
appeal to fairness and justice and sense. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky very 
much. 


DEATH OF CARDINAL MASSIMI 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I note with deep regret the passing of 
Cardinal Massimi in Rome. It was my 
high privilege to know the cardinal well 
while I served as chief legal officer with 
the Fifth Army. He was a great Chris- 
tian gentleman. The church has lost a 
great man, and the world has lost a great 
friend. 

I ask unanimous consen* that an 
article published in the New York Times 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CARDINAL MASSIMI DIES IN Rome AT 76—PRE- 

FECT OF SUPREME TRIBUNAL Was CHURCH'S 

LEGAL EXPERT—FORMER DEAN OF ROTA 


Romer, March 6.— Massimo Cardinal Mas- 
simi, foremost legal expert of the Roman 
Catholic Church, died of a heart ailment at 
his home here today. He was 76 years old. 

News of the death of the cardinal, who had 
suffered from heart trouble for years, was 
taken to the ailing Pope at the Vatican by 
Msgr. Giovanni Battista Montini, pro-Secre- 
tary of State for Ordinary Affairs. 

Cardinal Massimi and the Pope had moved 
to high positions in the church together. 
The former was ordained 1 year after the 
latter. 

As prefect of the supreme tribunal of 
the Apostolic Signatura, the highest appeal 
court in the Catholic Church, Cardinal Mas- 
simi drafted the laws by which the 108-acre 
Vatican state is governed. He had been dean 
of the Rota, the church’s highest tribunal, 
from 1925 to 1935 when he was made a car- 
dinal. 

Cardinal Massimi was a member of the 
Congregations for the Eastern Church, the 
Sacraments, the Religious Orders, and the 
Propagation of the Faith. He served also 
on the pontifical commission for the drafting 
of the canon code for eastern churches and 
for the interpretation of canon codes. 

His titular church was Santa Maria Portico, 
which he chose at the first postwar con- 
sistory in February 1946. He was protector 
of the Daughters of Calvary, a religious 
order whose mother-house is in Mexico, 


CoLLEGE ONE UNDER PLENUM 


Rom, March 6.—With Cardinal Massimi’s 
death, the Sacred College of Cardinals suf- 
fered the first loss it has had in nearly 21 
months—since the death of Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber, archbishop of Munich, on 
June 12, 1952. The college was brought back 
to its plenum of 70 cardinals in the con- 
sistory of January 12, 1953. 

With the loss of Cardinal Massimi the 
Sacred College has 69 members, of which 25 
are Italians and 44 non-Italians, The Ital- 
ians therefore still comprise more than one- 
third of the Sacred College and are in posi- 
tion to block the election of a non-Italian 
Pope if a conclave were held under present 
conditions, 
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The apostolic constitution of 1945, in fact, 
stipulates that the election of a pope re- 
quires two-thirds plus one of votes cast by 
cardinals in a conclave. 

Of 25 Italian cardinals, 17 are cardinals 
of the Curia, or cardinals holding positions 
in the central administration of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Eight are archbishops in 
charge of archdioceses. 


FRENCH HAVE SEVEN 


Aside from the 25 Italians, the largest na- 
tionality group in the Sacred College is rep- 
resented by the French, who have 7 cardi- 
nals. Next come the United States and 
Spain, with 4 each, and then Brazil with 
3. After them are 5 countries with 2 cardi- 
nals each and 16 with 1. 

The death of Cardinal Massimi is sure to 
revive reports of another consistory at an 
early date. Pope Pius XII has been credited 
for some time with the intention of holding 
a consistory as soon as the first few vacancies 
occur in the Sacred College and of conferring 
the red hat on a prelate whom he would 
later appoint cardinal secretary of state. 

It is thought that this post would certainly 
be given to 1 of the 2 pro-secretaries of state, 
Monsignors Montini and Domenico Tardini, 
The Pope has been without a cardinal secre- 
tary of state since the death of Luigi Cardi- 
nal Maglione on August 22, 1944. 


WILL H. HAYS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, In- 
diana and the Nation today mourn the 
loss of one of America’s outstanding busi- 
ness, civic, and political leaders—Wil- 
liam Harrison Hays. 

Will Hays, as he was affectionately 
known by all, was as Hoosier as the 
sycamore. 

Born in Sullivan, Ind., where he died 
last Sunday noon, Will Hays was edu- 
cated in Indiana public schools and at 
Wabash College. 

All of his interests were accomplished 
in unison: he became a lawyer, a pre- 
cinct committeeman, and a civic leader 
upon graduation from college. 

As a lawyer, Will Hays won national 
reputation. 

As a political leader, Will Hays became 
Republican national chairman. 

As a civic leader, Will Hays served in 
many capacities in connection with his 
home town and his alma mater and also 
was a coordinator for the American Red 
Cross following World War I. 

His thinking in all of his endeavors 
was basically American, and his aims at 
all times were to contribute as much as 
his talents would permit to the better- 
ment of his country. Those talents were 
greg t and those contributions many. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp an article published in the In- 
dianapolis Star of Monday, March 8, 
1954, containing a report of the death of 
Mr. Hays, and an excellent biography of 
this great American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Witt H. Hays, POLITICAL AND FILM LEADER, 
Dres 


William Harrison Hays—universally known 
as Will H. Hays—longtime leader in national 
Republican politics and powerful force in 
America’s motion picture industry, died at 
noon yesterday in his home at Sullivan. 

He was 74 years old, 
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His wife, Jessie, and his son, Will H. Hays, 
Jr., were at his bedside in the house he had 
built in the early 1900’s in the western 
Indiana town that was his birthplace and 
which he always called his “home.” 

Stricken with penumonia last November, 
he never recovered fully. Relatives said com- 
plications set in a week ago. 

During his long career, Mr. Hays exercised 
a profound influence—politically, socially, 
and religiously—on American life. 

He became a force in politics at an early 
age, foreshadowing the role he was to play 
in later years as a master political strategist. 

Born November 5, 1879, the son of a lawyer 
who was active in the Republican Party and 
the Presbyterian Church, he had his first 
taste of politics at the age of 17 when his 
father took him to the Republican national 
convention in St. Louis that nominated 
William McKinley. 

The proceeding electrified him and from 
then on he was an energetic Republican, 
displaying an ability that carried him to the 
head of his party with a perpetual place in its 
affections. 

After graduation from Wabash College at 
Crawfordsville, he was admitted to the bar. 
He became a precinct committeeman and at 
24, county chairman, a member of the State 
advisory committee and State chairman from 
1914 to 1918. He rapidly won recognition 
from national leaders, and at the age of 38 
he become Republican national chairman. 

At the time, when the GOP was split into 
regular and Bull Moose factions, Mr. Hays 
forged party unity to win Republican con- 
trol of Congress in the crucial war year 1918. 
He was to remain a lifelong spokesman for a 
unified Republican Party. 

In 1920 he managed the famous front- 
porch campaign that put Warren G. Harding 
in the White House. This won him appoint- 
ment as Postmaster General March 4, 1921. 

Ordinarily, the postmaster generalship is 
a political reward, but Mr. Hays did not re- 
gard it as such. He took the job seriously 
and acted with zeal to give a good admin- 
istration, 

He moved to improve the welfare of postal 
employees and divorced politics from his 
administration. 

He acted swiftly to erase the current wave 
of mail robberies. He armed postal em- 
ployees and put marines on mail cars. He 
offered rewards for the capture of robbers. 
In the face of such measures, the mails be- 
came safe, 

Mr. Hays promoted airmail service and 
campaigned to reduce the Christmas rush 
by having packages mailed early. He spon- 
sored educational drives for the legible and 
accurate addressing of mail to be sure it 
reached its destination. 

At the time, mountains of undelivered 
mail were ending in the dead-letter office 
which distressed Mr. Hays’ sense of efficiency. 
He demanded that the postal system func- 
tion to give maximum service to the public. 

Mr. Hays resigned on March 4, 1922, to 
become president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
which set up a film self-censorship board 
that became known popularly as the “Hays 
office.” Mr. Hays headed the powerful of- 
fice, which controlled 80 percent of the film 
industry, from 1922 to 1945. His annual 
salary ranged from $100,000 to $150,000, and 
even after retirement as president he kept a 
$100,000-a-year advisory post with the asso- 
ciation. His successor was Eric Johnston. 

When Mr. Hays became arbiter, the mo- 
tion-picture industry was wracked by 
scandals in the lives of its chief performers 
and by inferlor films of questionable moral 
character. Mr. Hays went into action 
promptly. 

Obscene plays were finished. He ruled 
that no picture should tend to lower the 
moral standards of those witnessing it. The 
sympathy of the audience must never be 
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created on the side of evil. No religion 
should be ridiculed. The sanctity of mar- 
riage must be upheld. Loose habits must 
not be glorified. 

While he encountered stiff criticism inside 
the industry because of his strictness, he 
also drew fire from some puritanical minds 
who accused him of being too lenient. 

They all had access to his office and to 
all of them he listened courteously. Then he 
followed his own judgment. 

The Hays office is credited with establish- 
ing and protecting standards of good taste 
still accepted for film productions. 

Mr. Hays was active in the operations of 
the Red Cross, Salvation Army, Boy Scouts, 
National Institute for Crippled and Disabled 
Men, and the Presbyterian Church, which 
was the church of his faith. 

After retirement from Hollywood, he re- 
turned to law practice in a firm with his 
brother, Hinkle C. Hays, with offices in In- 
dianapolis and Sullivan, 

The body was taken to the Billman Mor- 
tuary and will remain there until before 
funeral services. Services will be conducted 
by the Reverend Homer G. Weisbecker, at 
4 p. m. Wednesday, in the Sullivan First 
Presbyterian Church. Burial will be in Cen- 
ter Ridge Cemetery. 

Survivors include his son, Will H. Hays, 
Jr., Wabash College professor of creative 
writing and author of a first novel, Dragon 
Watch, described as a story of contemporary 
life in a Midwest community, which will be 
published next month; his second wife, Mrs. 
Jessie Herron Hays; his brother, Hinkle C. 
Hays, who was vacationing in Hollywood, 
Fla., at the time of Mr. Hays’ death; 2 neph- 
ews, John P. Hays and Charles E. Hays, both 
of Sullivan, and 2 grandchildren, Mary Kath- 
erine Hays and Will H. Hays, III. 

Mr. Hays was the son of John Tennyson 
Hays and Mary Cain Hays. His father was a 
profound guiding influence. From him Mr. 
Hays learned his love of politics and law and 
from his home he gained the inspiration of a 
deep and abiding religious faith. 

He graduated from Sullivan High School 
in 1896 and from Wabash College in 1900 and 
entered into partnership in his father’s law 
firm at the age of 21. The firm was Hays & 
Hays and it continued to operate there even 
while the son was far away on duties just 
as far from his law practice. 

Mr. Hays married Miss Helen Louise 
Thomas, daughter of a Crawfordsville minis- 
ter in 1902.. They had one son, Will, Jr. 
They were divorced in 1929 and the following 
year Mr. Hays married Mrs. Jessie Herron 
Stutesman, widow of a former United States 
Minister to Bolivia. 

Mr. Hays has served continuously on the 
‘Wabash College board of trustees since 1919. 
He was last elected as an alumni representa- 
tive in 1951 for a 4-year term. He received 
his A. B. degree from Wabash in 1900. In 
1904 an honorary degree of master of arts 
was conferred upon him and he was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
Wabash in 1940. 

Mr. Hays was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church and a member of the lay committee 
of the Presbyterian board for relief and sus- 
tenance of ministers. 

He was active in the Masonic orders, hold- 
ing the 33d degree in the Scottish Rite and 
being a Knight Templar and a Shriner. 
Other fraternal orders to which he belonged 
were the Knights of Pythias, the Elks, and 
the Moose. 

He was affiliated with the National Insti- 
tute of Social Science and the National Acad- 
emy of Political Science. 

Locally he belonged to the Columbia Club, 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club, and the In- 
dianapolis Country Club. He was coordina- 
tor of the American Red Cross and the Near 
East Relief following World War I. 

He maintained an office at 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York, and with his wide national 
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and international interests he maintained an 
active interest in the affairs of his native 
State almost to the hour of his passing. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Indiana mourn the passing of a 
distinguished citizen of Indiana and 
a great American—William Harrison 
Hays. 

Will Hays’ life was rooted in the Amer- 
ican tradition. Born in Sullivan, Ind., 
on the historic ground won by George 
Rogers Clark, he was named for the 
famous territorial governor of the North- 
west Territory, who later became Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison. 

A graduate of the public schools of In- 
diana and of Wabash College, he began 
his political apprenticeship in the pre- 
cinct, and worked upward step by step 
in the State organization, breathing 
deeply the atmosphere of States’ rights 
and of self-reliance which Indiana cher- 
ishes so highly. 

On the national scene Will Hays 
achieved distinction in four fields, in the 
law, in politics, in government, and in 
the program of the moving-picture com- 
panies to preserve good taste in amuse- 
ment. 

Today we realize that Will Hays’ con- 
tribution to politics was the greatest of 
all. He organized the campaign of the 
Republican National Committee of 1920 
which had to oppose the war powers gov- 
ernment left by Woodrow Wilson. By 
his brilliant organizing ability in sup- 
port of his political principles, he helped 
launch our Nation on a decade of free- 
dom and prosperity such as Europe never 
recaptured after 1918. 

The ability of the United States to 
return to liberty, States’ rights, and free 
private enterprise after a great war may 
one day prove the most important po- 
litical fact of the 20th century. 

The people of Indiana and of the 
United States have lost a good citizen 
and devoted public servant. But we will 
preserve his memory as an example of 
true Americanism and a model to us in 
the political struggles of our time, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself briefiy to 
the unfinished business and make some 
observations thereon, if the overtones in 
the Senate Chamber will subside just 
a little. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I per- 
ceive no great crusading spirit in con- 
nection with the subject which presently 
engages the attention of the Senate. It 
is an extremely important subject, be- 
cause in my judgment, the basic issue 
which is before us is to carry out what 
I regard as a covenant and a pledge on 
the part of the people of the United 
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States and on the part of the member- 
ship of both the major political parties. 
I note that the Republican platform 
of 1952 declared: 
We favor immediate statehood for Hawaii. 


In 1948 we stated that we favored 
eventual statehood for Hawaii. 

At other times the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the convention of 
the Republican Party expressed them- 
selves on the issue. 

I go on the theory that those are cove- 
nants with the people. When we are 
entrusted with power and authority, it 
is our duty and our responsibility to car- 
ry out those covenants if at all possible. 

In the Democratic platforms similar 
recitals appear. In their platform of 
1952 the Democrats stated: 

We therefore urge immediate statehood for 
these two Territories. 


They refer to Hawaii and Alaska. 

Four years before, at their convention 
in 1948, in entreating the people of the 
United States for their support, they 
urged immediate statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Mr. President, those are pledges which 
were made to be kept. They were sol- 
emnly contrived. 

I believe too often it is forgotten how 
resolutions committees of the various 
political parties are formed. I can speak 
with some authority with respect to my 
own party, for at the convention in Chi- 
cago in 1952 there were 102 members of 
the resolutions committee. The com- 
mittee included two delegates from each 
State of the Union. It included a dele- 
gate each from Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico. It was a very distinguished 
delegation, Mr. President, because among 
its members there were Members and 
former Members of this great delibera- 
tive body and of the other House, former 
governors of States and common- 
wealths, and others. The labors of the 
resolutions committee extend over a 
long period of time, and begin long before 
the national convention convenes. 
Therefore it is fair to assume that the 
declaration with respect to Hawaii was a 
well-reasoned one, and as such was 
placed in the platform of the Republican 
Party. I believe a similar argument can 
be made so far as the plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform is concerned. 

So, Mr. President, the Republican Na- 
tional Convention hammered out a reso- 
lution on the subject of Hewaiian 
statehood, and I mean by my voice and 
my vote to implement, so far as is pos- 
sible, what we recited in the platform. 
It was fortified and reinforced, of course, 
by what the President said in his message 
on the state of the Union. 

So, as party members, at least, there 
is upon us a responsibility to strive to 
act in accordance with our respective 
platforms. 

I have examined, not only this year, 
but in other years, the case against state- 
hood. In the main, the most persuasive 
arguments, I think, are that, in the face 
of a Communist danger in the Pacific, 
there is a peculiar racial problem in- 
volved; that there is involved a question 
of noncontiguity, inasmuch as the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii lies 2,100 miles offshore, 
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and that very possibly there would be a 
disproportionate representation in the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives based upon the present population 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 

It has always been my considered 
opinion, Mr. President, that the argu- 
ments against statehood have been a 
little on the unrealistic side. I think 
they have been lacking in vision. It 
appears to me, that, as a matter of fact, 
they deny the very essence of the law of 
progress itself. They are not unlike the 
shortsighted arguments which have 
probably been made in similar circum- 
stances in every generation of history. 

It is rather interesting on occasions to 
go back and note the pontifical wisdom 
which has been evidenced with respect 
to controversies which engaged the at- 
tention of nations and parliaments, in- 
cluding the Congress of the United 
States. I recall a problem in the eco- 
nomic field which confronted the Re- 
public of France many, many years ago. 
It seemed that the fishing boats were 
doing too well in the offshore fishing 
waters. They were bringing back so 
many fish that the price in the market 
declined. So, wise minds in the French 
Chamber of Deputies at that time hit 
upon the amazing solution of reducing 
the size of the fishing boats, as if that 
would remedy the difficulty. 

On one occasion, many, Many years 
ago, too much flax was produced in 
France, and some French economists hit 
upon the idea of cutting down the size 
of ladies’ handkerchiefs in the belief 
that that would remedy the situation 
which had been brought about because 
earth and sunshine and the Almighty 
had been bountiful in giving that great 
Republic too large a supply of flax. 

In the reign of Queen Victoria there 
was a similar problem in England con- 
cerning wool. It was thought to be a 
great idea to require that every person 
who died should be buried in a woolen 
shroud, in order to get rid of the surplus 
wool produced in the islands. The net 
result was that when the law went upon 
the statute books, there was the begin- 
ning of the black market, because it was 
then that the practice arose of exhum- 
ing bodies in the cemeteries of England 
and removing the woolen shrouds, thus 
aggravating the problem. 

So, Mr. President, there are many ex- 
amples of shortsightedness in other days, 
but I think we have some examples be- 
fore us in connection with the testimony 
which has been supplied to the commit- 
tee in its hearings on the pending bill. 
I note, for instance, that no less a per- 
sonage than that great statesman from 
Massachusetts whose monument graces 
a triangle on Massachusetts Avenue, had 
some objection to the admission of Texas 
into the Union. It will be found in the 
supplemental hearings on the bill that in 
1845 Daniel Webster had this to say with 
respect to the admission of Texas into 
the Union: 

A very dangerous tendency and of doubt- 
ful consequence to enlarge the boundaries 
of this Government. There must be some 
limit to the extent of our territory, if we are 
to make our institutions permanent. The 
Government is very likely to be endangered, 
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in my opinion, by a further enlargement of 
its already vast territorial surface. 


I wonder what citizens of the great 
Lone Star State will say when they ex- 
amine the pages of history and learn 
what Daniel Webster said regarding the 
admission of that great empire into the 
sisterhood of the Union, with all the 
vitality, resources, and assets it has 
brought to this great Republic. 

Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, in 
1819, was opposed to the admission of 
Alabama into the Union, and in the 
course of his remarks he had this to say: 

You have no authority to throw the rights 
and property of the people into the “hotch- 
potch” with the wild men on the Missouri; 
nor with the mixed though more responsible 
race of Anglo-Hispan-Gallo-Americans who 
bask on the sands in the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. Do you suppose the people of the 
Northern and Atlantic States will, or ought 
to, look with patience and see Representa- 
tives and Senators from the Red River and 
the Missouri, pouring themselves upon this 
and the other floor, managing the concern 
of a seaboard 1,500 miles, at least, from their 
residence? 


There we see lack of vision, Mr. Presi- 
dent. There we find faintheartedness 
when it came to the admission of other 
Territories into the sisterhood of the 
Union long ago. 

In the case of States such as New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, in an era closer to the 
present time, a man from my own State, 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, named John A. Sterling, had this 
to say in 1904: 

I submit * * * that it is absolutely im- 
possible for Arizona or New Mexico ever to 
have a dense population. They will never 
have any great cities through which com- 
merce from the East to the West will pass. 
There is no trade, no commerce, no produc- 
tion beyond Arizona that must come through 
these Territories to the East and North. The 
population drawn to this new State by rea- 
son of its mineral resources will be largely 
transient. It will tuild a city today and 
tomorrow it will be gone. 


It would be interesting, indeed, Mr. 
President, if the shade of John A. Sterl- 
ing, a former Representative in Congress 
from the State of Illinois, could return 
and climb into a DC-6 or a Constellation 
and fly over Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
see that great metropolis and the devel- 
opments which are taking place there at 
the present time. It would be interest- 
ing, indeed, if John A. Sterling could 
return and see what has happened in 
Phoenix, Ariz. It would be interesting if 
he could see what has happened at 
Santa Fe. It would be even more inter- 
esting, Mr. President, if he could return 
and note in the desert of that area the 
experiments in atomic energy, which is 
so essential to the defense and survival 
and security of this country. 

When it came to the admission of 
California, no less a personage than the 
man who contested with Abraham Lin- 
coln for the senatorship from Illinois in 
1858, and who attempted to be a candi- 
date for the Presidency, was very dubi- 
ous about the admission of the great 
golden State of California, for it was 
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Stephen A. Douglas who said on that 
occasion: 

I have always thought that the boundaries 
of California were too large. I have laid 
upon the table an amendment proposing to 
divide it into three States. 


He never was very happy about the 
admission of California into the Union, 

What a pity that Stephen Douglas 
cannot return today to envision the 
State upon the Pacific seaboard which, 
in due course—and I say this in all hu- 
mility and kindness—will probably one 
day, numerically in population and in 
business, become one of the greatest 
States of the Union, if not the greatest. 
One need only go to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego; one need only 
to travel from Shasta County, in the 
north, down to the Mexican border to see 
the variety of industry and commerce 
that has gone to the great State of Cali- 
fornia. One need only examine the cen- 
sus returns to note how people gravitate 
toward the land in the State of sunshine. 

One need only note that Congress, 
from time to time, has found it neces- 
sary to reapportion its membership, and 
in the reapportionment more and more 
Members, under the law, have been allo- 
cated to the State of California, so as to 
keep pace with the great growth of that 
State. 

So history, I think, is replete with 
testimony as to the shortsightedness 
which has prevailed, perhaps in each 
generation, when it came to the expan- 
sion of this country and the rounding 
out of its territorial area and its des- 
tiny. I earnestly and humbly hope that 
that kind of spirit will not prevail on 
this occasion, because I think there is 
a fundamental reason behind the sup- 
port this bill should have. I put it on a 
sound basis, on a fundamental basis. 

Reference is made to communism in 
Hawaii. Communism exists in this 
country. There is communism in New 
York; there is communism in the State 
of Illinois. So, unless communism can 
be considered to be a serious menace to 
the United States, I do not believe that 
the argument concerning communism in 
Hawaii ought to be persuasive. 

There is the argument of racial in- 
tegrity. Yet the fact of the matter is 
that the number of Caucasians in the 
Hawaiian Islands is constantly increas- 
ing; so that argument should not stand 
in the way of statehood. 

There is the question of noncontiguity, 
because the islands stand off in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, far from the mainland. Evi- 
dently that was not too persuasive upon 
some of the military leaders of the 
United States, because I know of a state- 
ment which was made by General Mac- 
Arthur in Honolulu on April 17, 1951. 
At that time one of the greatest mili- 
tary leaders this country has ever pro- 
duced said: 

We hope that when we meet again, Hawail 
will be a full blown State. 


Are we to feel that a man so ac- 
complished in the field of strategy, a 
man so devoted to the defense and the 
survival of a free country, would, with 
open arms, want to invite Hawaii into 
the sisterhood of the Union, if he felt 
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there were any military danger involved? 
Rather, he is persuaded that it is in the 
interest of our national defense and the 
expansion of the periphery of our de- 
fensive establishment that Hawaii 
should be admitted into the Union. 

Will anyone say that a great sailor 
like Admiral Nimitz is lacking in devo- 
tion or fidelity, or that he has no con- 
cern about the national defense and the 
national security? Yet on March 10, 
1947, it was Adm. Chester Nimitz, our 
fleet admiral in the Pacific during the 
last war, who, in his testimony, said: 

I have given close study to the islands 
from a military and naval aspect. I per- 
ceive no objection from a military or a 
naval standpoint to the Hawaiian Islands 
achieving statehood. I have a great ad- 
miration and appreciation of the complete 
and wholehearted cooperation they gave the 
war effort. 


That is the statement of a great sailor, 
a man who was entrusted with tre- 
mendous responsibility in an hour of 
danger, when our security was being 
menaced, 

Then, I recite from the testimony of 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, 
a man accomplished in the military 
field, a man trained to be one of the pro- 
fessional defenders of the country. On 
April 11, 1951, in 2 letter which he ad- 
dressed to the distinguished Delegate 
from Hawaii, whom I count as a long- 
time friend, and with whom I served in 
the House of Representatives, Joe FAR- 
RINGTON, General Collins had this to 
say: 

The splendid part played by Hawaii in the 
Korea war is entirely in keeping with the 
distinguished record established in World 
War II. 


Finally, Mr. President, I cite the tes- 
timony and the statement of Maj. Gen. 
Charles D. Herron, now retired from the 
United States Army, who in March 1947, 
in testimony before the Hawaii State- 
hood Commission, in Washington, D. C., 
had this to say: 

I was in command in Hawaii from 1937 
to 1941, shortly before Pearl Harbor, when I 
was retired. * * * The people are not only 
good people, but they have long since shown 
themselves to be wise and fully worthy of 
full citizenship. 


That is the testimony of a man who 
spent 4 years of his active military life 
in giving direction to the military affairs 
of this country in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

In the face of that rather persuasive 
testimony from the leading military fig- 
ures of contemporary time, it seems to 
me that the argument of noncontiguity 
is disposed of, if the basis for that argu- 
ment is that probably the admission of 
Hawaii into the Union would have an 
adverse effect upon the defensive struc- 
ture of the Nation. 

But, Mr. President, I now desire to 
refer to what I consider to be the funda- 
mental issue involved, namely, that we 
are under obligation to confer the bene- 
fits of statehood upon the Territory of 
Hawaii. Sentiment in that direction 
goes back a long, long time, to the year 
1849, the very year in which Sutter dis- 
8 gold in the valleys of Califor- 
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In the book the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
1778-1854, by Ralph S. Kuykendall, 
there is the following statement: 

On May 1, 1849, the Northern Journal of 
Lowville, N. Y., published a two-column edi- 
torial advocating annexation and statehood 
for the Hawaiian Islands. 


A year later, the Foreign Minister of 
Hawaii wrote: 

My opinion is that the tide of events 
rushes on to annexation to the United 
States. 


It was only a few years later, in the 
year 1852, when a Representative in 
Congress from the State of California, 
J. W. McCorkle, had this to say on the 
floor of the House: 


In the annexation of the Sandwich Is- 
lands— 


Parenthetically, that is a title which 
was used at that time— 
it makes a part of ourselves—no entangling 
alliances are formed * * * but we become 
one power, independent in the balance of the 
world, 


In the same year, 1852, the year in 
which Representative McCorkle made 
his statement on the floor of the House, 
Franklin Pierce, who had been elected 
President of the United States on the 
Democratic platform, and for whom a 
Democratic Party celebration was held, 
offered this toast: 

The Sandwich Islands—may they scon be 
added to the galaxy of States. 


Mr. President, that statement by 
President Pierce was made in 1852, 102 
years ago. 

In 1853, when a disastrous epidemic of 
smallpox afflicted the islands and there 
was fear of invasion by a foreign power 
and of revolution at home, the King of 
the Hawaiian Islands was petitioned to 
make advances toward statehood in the 


interest of peace and security. That 
was 100 years ago. 
This is no new issue. The question 


has been before Hawaii and before the 
United States of America for more than 
a century. It is a testimony to the 
fidelity and the devotion of the people 
of the islands to the idea of statehood 
that there has been no diminution in 
their interest and their effort to join 
with the States of the Union. 

In 1854, 100 years ago, there came 
the first treaty which had some bearing 
on the question of statehood. That was 
in the same year in which the Repub- 
lican Party was first incubated in a little 
schoolhouse in Ripon, Wis., and then 
sprang to full life in the same year, to 
become one of the great political in- 
strumentalities of the United States. In 
that year 1854, 100 years ago, treaty 
negotiations between Hawaii and the 
United States were instituted. In the 
draft of the treaty, the United States 
Commissioner, whose name was David 
L. Gregg, had incorporated a provision 
for Hawaii's admission into the Union 
as a State. The exact language em- 
ployed was: “Enjoying the same degree 
of sovereignty as other States.” 

In referring to the treaty the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, said: 

The Hawaiian authorities are especially 
desirous of cultivating friendly relations 
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with the United States and look forward to 
the time when their country may constitute 
an integral portion of the great North Ameri- 
can Republic. 


Although the death of the King pre- 
vented the signing of the treaty, and his 
successor at that time did not continue 
the negotiations, the aspiration for state- 
hood in the American Union has re- 
mained vernal and vital in the breasts 
of the people of Hawaii. 

The next treaty which had a bearing 
upon the question of statehood came in 
1893. It was on the 17th of January, 
1893, that the monarchy of Hawaii was 
overthrown. The newly constituted po- 
litical government sent a commission to 
this very city of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to negotiate a treaty 
for a full and complete political union. 
The treaty was signed by President Har- 
rison, and was submitted to the Senate 
for ratification. So for the first time the 
question was actively presented to the 
consideration of the United States Sen- 
ate in a formal way. The Senate, how- 
ever, failed to act before the end of that 
session, and when President Cleveland 
succeeded President Harrison, the treaty 
was withdrawn from the Senate for 
consideration. But the question was be- 
fore this body more than a half century 
ago. 

Then came the Treaty of 1897. Im- 
mediately following the inauguration of 
President McKinley, a new treaty was ne- 
gotiated. It was signed here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital on the 16th day of June, 
1897. That was one year after I was 
born, and that goes back quite a long 
time. A joint resolution implementing 
the treaty, was passed by both the House 
and the Senate on the 6th day of July, 
1898, and was signed by President Mc- 
Kinley the next day. This treaty also 
employed the phrase “integral part of 
the United States.” 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the troth was plighted that must one 
day be consummated by the wedding of 
this Republic and the Territory of Ha- 
waii, so that Hawaii may enter into the 
galaxy of the Union. 

Besides the historical basis, it occurs 
to me there is another aspect which fully 
justifies favorable action by the Senate 
of the United States on the pending bill. 
That aspect has relation to the whole 
question of Territories, why they are 
created, and what the ultimate fate of 
a Territory must be. Either it finally 
becomes a State, or we must lay our- 
selves open to the charge that we mean 
only to carry on some kind of imperial 
or colonial policy. 

In April 1900 Congress passed the or- 
ganic act making Hawaii a Territory of 
the United States. I think it should be 
noted, if it has not been noted by those 
who have addressed themselves to this 
issue before this time, that when we 
speak about a Territory of the United 
States, that term bears a very juristic 
meaning. The first territorial act was 
the Northwest Ordinance, which was en- 
acted on July 17, 1787, by the Congress 
of the United States under the Articles 
of Confederation. It created a new po- 
litical form, a Territory of the United 
States; and in that form, as one who 
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goes back to examine the original ordi- 
nance will find, there is a similitude be- 
tween the form there embraced and the 
form which exists in this government 
today, namely, there was a provision for 
an executive, a legislative, and a judi- 
cial branch. That is the pattern of the 
States of the Union, and that is the 
pattern of the Republic of the United 
States of America, and it was followed 
in the case of the Territories. 

The States which were formed out of 
the Northwest Territory were regarded 
as future members of this confederacy 
of States; and it seems to me that idea 
is implicit in the very term “Territory 
of the United States.” I think it is defi- 
nitely expressed in the terms of the ordi- 
nance itself, in section 13, where it is 
stated: “To provide also for the estab- 
lishment of States and permanent gov- 
ernment therein, and for their admis- 
sion to a share in the Federal councils 
on an equal footing with the original 
States at as early periods as may be con- 
sistent with the general interest.” 

Such a provision was contained in 
the ordinance of 1787 under the author- 
ity of the Articles of Confederation. 
That ordinance further provided: 

There shall be formed in the said Terri- 
tory not less than 3 nor more than 5 States; 
* * * and whenever any of the said States 
shall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein, 
such State shall be admitted by its dele- 
gates into the Congress of the United States, 
on an equal footing with the original States, 
in all respects whatever. 


So there was the pattern for the 
achievement of statehood followed in the 
case of all States which were first or- 
ganized as Territories. As I recall, 29 
of the States of the Union were organ- 
ized as Territories before they were ad- 
mitted into the Union. Of the remain- 
ing States, 13 were of the original num- 
ber; 4, Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, were carved out of the 
original States; and 2 of the States, 
namely, Texas and California, which 
had been originally independent nations, 
were annexed by treaty and admitted 
to the Union of States, without any pro- 
bationary period, as Territories. 

This pattern of evolution from terri- 
toriality to statehood has been fre- 
quently recognized by the Supreme 
Court. As I recall, in the hearings and 
in the testimony there is some allusion 
to the finding of Chief Justice Taney in 
the Dred Scott case, in which he said 
that a Territory “is acquired to become a 
State, and not to he held as a colony and 
governed by Congress with absolute 
authority.” 

More recently, in 1894, the Supreme 
Court, in handing down a decision, used 
the following language: 

The Territories. acquired by Congress 
whether by deed or cession from the original 
States, or by treaty with a foreign country, 
are held with the object, as soon as their 
population and conditions justify, of being 
admitted into the Union as States upon an 
equal footing with the original States in all 
respects. 


Then, of course, there is the celebrated 
case of O'Donoghue against United 
States, wherein the Court held that the 
courts of the District of Columbia, 
meaning the Supreme Court and the 
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Court of Appeals of the District, were 
constitutional courts, distinguishing be- 
tween them and the courts of the Terri- 
tories; and in dicta in that case it was 
mentioned that the character of territo- 
rial courts is due to their ephemeral na- 
ture, meaning, of course, the ephemeral 
nature of territorial government, which 
must ultimately evolve into statehood. 

In the McAllister case, the Court used 
the following language: 

The absence from the Constitution of such 
guaranties for Territorial judges was no 
doubt due to the fact that the organization 
of governments for the Territories was but 
temporary and would be superseded when 
the Territories became States of the Union. 


In the concurring opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice White, in the case of Downes against 
Bidwell, these decisions are said to grow 
out of the “presumably ephemeral na- 
ture of a territorial government.” 

Finally, in the case of Nelson against 
United States, the Court said: 

The Territorial state is one of pupilage at 
best. 


So, Mr. President, I would rather rest 
this case upon two propositions. The 
first is that the Republican Party 
piedged itself as a party to immediate 
statehood. The Democratic Party 
pledged itself to immediate statehood. I 
think that was a covenant made to be 
kept, unless we wish to open ourselves 
to the indictment and the charge that 
such pledges are nothing more than 
ephemeral pledges, which are not made 
to be kept, and that there is nothing sol- 
emn about pledges which are made by a 
great national convention. 

Finally, because of the historical rec- 
ord, there is an expectation of statehood. 
I think it is the natural evolution from 
the territorial stage. 

Consequently, Mr. President, on the 
broad grounds I have stated, notwith- 
standing the rather transient case which 
may be made upon other grounds, the 
pending bill, to confer statehood upon 
the Territory of Hawaii, should be sub- 
stantially supported by Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE SUPPORTS 
FOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to any change in the mandatory 
level of 90-percent price supports for 
the six basic agricultural commodities 
at the present time. 

I am opposed to the proposal of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
level of price supports for dairy products 
from 90 percent to 75 percent on April 1. 

The reasons for my conclusions are 
to be found in the present economic con- 
dition of the farmer, and I shall outline 
why that condition makes both of these 
proposed courses of action seem most 
unwise. 

American agriculture is at a crisis 
point. What the present Congress does, 
or does not do, with reference to the 
farm program will have a profound effect 
upon the well-being and stability of the 
whole country. 

This is true because, at a time when 
the farmer is caught in the price squeeze 
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of high production costs and diminish- 
ing returns for what he produces, the 
adoption of policies which would accen- 
tuate the downward trend could easily 
lead to trouble. That trouble would not 
be confined to the farmers, for agricul- 
ture is a basic factor in the Nation’s 
economy, and the national welfare re- 
quires an ample supply of the products 
of the farm. 

If there is a recession in agriculture, it 
will be refiected in every business, in 
every industry, in the pay envelope of 
every worker. Such a downward trend 
in agriculture will have its repercussions 
in every part of this Nation. 

It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that we consider the steps which 
must be taken to assure stability and 
those which must be avoided. 

In doing so, we need to keep in mind 
certain fundamental considerations 
which can be summarized as being the 
following three generally accepted 
principles: 

First. Agriculture must share fairly in 
the national income. 

Second. Farmers are entitled to parity 
with other economic groups. 

Third. Drastic fluctuations in policy 
must be avoided. 

In considering legislative changes in 
the farm program we must also be pre- 
pared to look at the facts in the agri- 
cultural picture as they actually exist 
today. 

I am seriously concerned about the 
economic trends in agriculture, although 
Iam not an alarmist, and I do not want 
to be classified as a “prophet of gloom,” 
such as we have been hearing about in 
the political arena recently. 

In fact, speaking of politics, I do not 
think the farm question should ever be 
allowed to become a “political football.” 

I would add to that the assertion that 
those who seek to deal with the agricul- 
tural problem—or any of our other prob- 
lems, for that matter—by pitting the 
consumer against the producer, or class 
against class, are doing a disservice to 
their country. 

I think we can consider the facts with- 
out falling into these traps. 

Furthermore, I do not believe the farm 
program is going to collapse. 

I do not think we are heading for a 
depression in this country. 

I am not convinced that we lack the 
know-how to solve such vexing questions 
as how to manage the farm surpluses. 

I cannot conceive that the Members 
o? this Congress will abdicate their plain 
responsibility to deal promptly and 
forthrightly with the agricultural legis- 
lation which now is required. 

Indeed, I nave great faith in the fu- 
ture of American agriculture, and I be- 
lieve we shall work out a sound farm 
program; but I do not think we can do 
so by closing our eyes to what is really 
happening to agriculture. 

FARMERS’ INCOME DROPS 

In examining some of the national sta- 
tistics which are available as to the 
farmer’s place in the economic picture, 
I find that certain conclusions are in- 
escapable: 

First. The farmers’ net income is not 
keeping pace with the national income. 
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The percentage of the national income 
originating in agriculture was only 6 
percent in 1953, the lowest percentage on 
record. It was 7.1 percent in 1952. The 
lowest previous figure to these was for 
1932 when it was 7.3 percent. 

Second. The farmers’ receipts are 
dropping at twice the rate that costs are 
coming down. In 1953, the realized gross 
farm income was 4 percent less than 
1952, but total production expenses went 
down only 2 percent for the same period. 

Third. The farmers’ operating costs 
are taking a larger proportion of the 
gross returns than ever before. In 1953, 
the farmers retained as net income only 
36.6 percent of their realized gross in- 
come, the smallest percentage for any 
year since 1932. 

These are sobering facts; and when 
the percentages are translated into dol- 
lar figures, showing the tremendous drop 
in net farm income in recent years, due 
to the inflationary costs of the things 
the farmers must buy, the result is 
startling. 

In 1947, the realized net income of 
farm operators from farming was just 
under $17 billion, which was 49 percent 
of the realized gross income of slightly 
over $34 billion. 

Last year the net income was $12.8 
billion, according to the latest figures of 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
was 36.6 percent of the gross income, 
which was in excess of $35 billion. 

That means there was a drop of about 
$4 billion in the annual net return of 
farmers, in spite of the larger gross in- 
come—all due to the fact that the farm- 
ers’ operating costs were $5 billion high- 
er last year than in a comparable 12- 
month period 7 years ago. 

The latest figures, announced by the 
Department of Agriculture on March 4, 
show that the Nation’s farmers earned 
9 percent less money last year than dur- 
ing the year before. At the same time, 
city dwellers’ incomes increased in total 
by more than 6 percent. 

The net income of the farm popula- 
tion from all sources has been computed 
at $20,466,000,000 for 1953, in compari- 
son with $22,458,000,000 for 1952. 

The income of the nonfarm, or urban, 
population increased from $243,468,000,- 
000 in 1952 to $259,099,000,000 in 1953. 

The average per capita income of the 
nonfarm population increased from 
a to $1,898 in 1953 as compared to 
1952. 

In contrast, the average per capita in- 
come of farmers dropped from $905 in 
1952 to $882 last year. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
from the Senator’s figures that last year 
the farmer produced substantially more, 
and yet made less money? 

Mr. THYE. The figures definitely 
show that the farmer’s gross income in 
1953 was higher than in previous years, 
but his net take-home pay, as we refer 
to it—because that term is much more 
understandable—was less, because, for 
one thing, he was receiving less of the 
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consumer’s food dollar, by 9 cents. He 
was faced with a much higher operating 
expense. In fact, his operating ex- 
penses are still at the inflationary level 
to which they were carried by reason of 
the Korean situation. Therefore, his 
net is less than it was previously. That 
is one reason why I make the statement 
that I am opposed to a reduction in the 
support program, because with the sur- 
pluses now visible and hanging over the 
markets, if we lower the support pro- 
gram, inevitably and immediately prices 
of commodities will drop to the newly 
established level, whether it be 85 per- 
cent or 75 percent, as advocated for 
dairy products. 

Mr. LONG. Then the Senator is prov- 
ing by his figures that the farmer pro- 
duced almost 10 percent more, and yet 
his profit was substantially less than it 
was the previous year. 

Mr. THYE. Due entirely to the high 
operating expenses and the loss he has 
suffered with respect to the consumer’s 
food dollar. 

Personally, I have given a great deal of 
study to this question before making the 
decision to oppose the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in his announced drop from 90 
to 75 percent with respect to dairy prod- 
ucts. I also took into consideration the 
entire question before I made the deci- 
sion that I would not favor any further 
legislative step, except to retain the 90 
percent. 

By agreement the producer has al- 
ready imposed upon himself a limita- 
tion by voting for the wheat-acreage 
reduction, as he did last year. He has 
agreed to reduce the cotton acreage 
planted. He is agreeing to accept the 
announced reduction in corn acreage. 
The producer is endeavoring, with all 
his ability, to bring his operations into 
compliance with the Government’s re- 
quest to get his production down until 
its volume is in line with domestic con- 
sumption and our ability to export. But 
we must not take the fatal step of re- 
moving the so-called floors under prices 
until our surplus is in a manageable 
situation, whether we isolate it, or, as 
is done in the field of production, reduce 
the total acreage and thereby bring down 
the overall production. 

I shall not project myself into a dis- 
cussion of the situation in the dairy in- 
dustry until I reach it in my speech. I 
think all these questions will be an- 
swered as I proceed. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. I 
am very much interested in the facts he 
has presented. I am glad he has taken 
the trouble to develop these facts for the 
Senate. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. I am standing at his desk. The 
reason I moved back to his desk was 
that I was acting majority leader, and 
I did not wish to make this address from 
the desk of the majority leader. For 
that reason I stepped back to the desk 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin. 
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Mr. WILEY. I rise for the purpose 
of having 1 or 2 things made clear. I 
know the Senator can aid me. 

First, if the Secretary’s program goes 
into effect and a reduction is made to 
75 percent of parity, the Senator and I 
know that that will affect the prices of 
manufactured products. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is where the first 
reflection will occur, and it will be a 
drastic reflection, because the producers 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, northern Iowa, 
and the eastern area of the two Dakotas, 
as well as in Michigan and some sections 
of Illinois and Indiana, do not have a 
large fluid-milk-consuming market. 
They must manufacture into butter, 
powdered milk, and cheese, and market 
those products in the large population 
centers. Therefore, we are immediately 
subject to the effects of a reduction in 
support. At the present time the farm- 
er is not realizing 8 cents a quart in the 
Twin Cities milk area. The producers 
in the Twin Cities milk area produce 90 
percent of the fluid milk consumed in 
the Twin Cities. Members of that group 
of producers belong to the Twin Cities 
Milk Association. Fifty-nine percent of 
the milk is sold as fluid milk; yet mem- 
bers of that producer group, consisting 
of some 6,500 farmers, are not receiving 
8 cents a quart for their milk. 

Anyone on the eastern seaboard need 
only give thought to what he pays for 
a quart of milk in one of the eastern 
markets. The markets in the East are 
under regulation by Federal milk con- 
trol legislation. One could not carry a 
gallon pail of milk into an eastern milk- 
consuming center and offer it for sale 
without being in violation of the restric- 
tive measures imposed in such consum- 
ing centers, and the regulations laid 
down in the milk-control legislation, 
Producers in our section of the country 
would suffer a loss of about 60 cents a 
hundred the very day the 75-percent 
level went into effect. 

Mr, WILEY. I happen to be a pro- 
ducer, so I know what it would mean. 
The point I wish to make clear is that 
producers of milk which goes into manu- 
factured products would be hurt. 

I should like to ask a second ques- 
tion. I assume that fiuid-milk prices in 
the Federal order areas would remain 
high so long as the public would pay for 
the milk. In other words, the reduction 
to 75 percent would not affect those 
prices. 

It is true, as the Senator says, that 
the producers in our section of the coun- 
try do not receive as much as 8 cents a 
quart. On the same day the same milk 
is sold in my town for 21 or 22 cents a 
quart. 

Many consumers believe that Secre- 
tary Benson is going to give them a plum 
when it comes to fluid milk. As a matter 
of fact, if the proposed reduction goes 
into effect, consumers in the Federal 
order areas will be paying the same price 
for fluid milk they have been paying. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. That is 
why I stated that manufactured dairy 
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products would immediately be affected. 
However, it would be much longer before 
any reflection would be felt or shown 
in the milk-consuming centers which 
are now under Federal milk-control 
orders, because a referendum would have 
to be held. There would have to be a 
vote on the question, or it would be 
necessary to go through a long legal pro- 
cedure before it would be possible even 
to commence to negotiate some reduc- 
tion in the price to the producer as well 
as the retail price to the consumer. 

Mr. WILEY. Can the Senator explain 
why, in cities like Houston, Tex., and 
New York, producers of grade-A milk 
would be receiving in the neighborhood 
of $6 to $6.50 a hundred, whereas the 
producers in our section of the country 
are receiving about 7 or 8 cents a quart, 
as the Senator has stated? 

Mr. THYE. In most of the creamery 
areas of the Midwest—Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas—the pro- 
ducers are receiving $3 a hundred for 
3% percent butterfat milk, which is the 
standard milk. Those are the figures 
which I inserted in the RecorpD, and they 
were furnished to me by the Twin Cities 
Milk Producers Association, which has a 
membership of 6,500 farmers. It sup- 
plies about 90 percent of the milk con- 
sumed in the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
area. Approximately 59 percent of their 
milk is sold in that way, That is the 
price which the producer receives in that 
wonderful marketing organization. It is 
a net of $3 a hundred. 

Mr. WILEY. There are about 48 
quarts in a hundred, I believe. 

Mr. THYE. That is about correct. 

Mr. WILEY. If we divide 48 quarts 
into $3, we get the price per quart. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct. 

There was actually a more marked 
drop of 6.5 percent in the amount of per 
capita income farmers actually derived 
from farming—the amount being $655 
for 1952 and $615 for 1953. 

The purchasing power per dollar of 
farm income remaining after production 
expenses declined in 4 of the last 5 years 
as prices paid by farmers for family 
living items rose nearly 15 percent. 

Purchasing power per dollar did not 
change much in 1953, but the decline 
in net dollar income reduced farmers’ 
total purchasing power last year to a 
new postwar low approximately equal to 
its 1941 level. 

The farmers provide a great outlet for 
heavy industry such as farm machinery 
and trucks. I saw too many implement 
yards full of new machines last fall not 
to know what was happening to the 
farmers’ purchasing power. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Min- 
nesota just mentioned a very important 
fact. I received a letter the other day 
from Kenosha, Wis., where a great deal 
of farm machinery is manufactured, and 
I am informed that approximately 6,000 
people are out of employment there. 
Many persons do not realize that when 
the farmer’s buying power is cut, so that 
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he can no longer buy the things he needs, 
his curtailed purchasing power is imme- 
diately reflected in the economic life and 
health of the communities which furnish 
and manufacture the things farmers buy. 
In my State thousands of men are out 
of employment. They were formerly 
engaged in the manufacture of farm ma- 
chinery and other things farmers usually 
buy but which they cannot buy now be- 
cause of the reduction in the market 
prices of their products. 

Mr. THYE. I will answer my friend 
from Wisconsin by saying that any re- 
cession which occurs in the farm com- 
munities immediately reflects itself in 
the towns that serve those communities. 
It is only a matter of a few days or a 
week before it is reflected in the orders 
placed in the wholesale houses in the 
larger cities, and that in turn reflects it- 
self in the industrial centers. It is im- 
possible to separate one from the other. 

During the past few years, particularly 
since the Korean truce was negotiated, 
there has been a constant drop in farm- 
ers’ prices. That fact is reflected in his 
operating expenses and in his prices. 
When that happens we know what will 
happen in the various communities, and 
we know that the Nation could very well 
suffer a recession. That is why I stand 
on the floor of the Senate today advocat- 
ing what I believe to be a sound support 
program, 

Mr. President, the authority for the 
figures which I have quoted is the best 
source of agricultural statistics in this 
country—the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, now part of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I have had excerpts made of these 
tables from the publication, The Farm 
Income Situation, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the three tables be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Net farm income in relation to national 

income 
[Dollars in billions] 


pirat re in 
National ture 
Year poeng Sa = H 
Amount | Percent 
33. 101 5. 285 16.0 
38. 446 5. 624 14.6 
73. 522 10. 240 13.9 
75. 442 8. 785 11.6 
75. 010 6. 214 8.3 
43. 554 3.166 7.3 
56. 824 6. 575 11.6 
. 067 6. 323 8.1 
94. 961 8. 719 9.2 
123.171 12. 865 10.4 
151. 237 14. 697 9.7 
163. 821 15. 025 9.2 
163. 536 15. 425 9.4 
167. 440 18, 107 10.8 
183. 539 18. 964 10.3 
206. 936 21. 352 10.3 
202. 808 16. 909 8. 3 
218. 937 17. 428 8.0 
250, 672 20, 554 8.2 
265. 926 18. 704 7.1 
279. 565 16. 765 6.0 


Source: The Farm Income Situation, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Realized gross and net income of farm 
operators from farming + 
Dollars in billions} 


Percent 
8 Produc- | Realized | of real- 
Year farm in- tion ex- | net farm | ized 
come penses | income | gross 

income 

3. 556 3.793 51.6 

4.162 3. 804 47.8 

8. 989 ő. 921 43.5 

7.373 6. 223 45.8 

6.990 4. 430 38.8 

4.02 1. 898 29.7 

5.085 4. 500 46.9 

6. 622 4.298 39.4 

7.655 6.052 44.2 

9, 743 8. 849 47.8 

11. 330 11. 540 50. 5 

12. 143 11.970 49. 6 

13. 037 12. 286 48.5 

14. 774 14.193 49.0 

17. 228 16. 774 49.3 

18. 916 15. 604 45.2 

18. 170 13. 593 42.8 

19. 704 12, 362 38.6 

22.317 14. 645 39. 6 

23. 027 13. 499 37.0 

22. 218 . 802 36.6 


1 Realized gross farm income includes, in addition to 
cash receipts from marketings, the value of home-con- 
sumed farm products, the rental value of farm dwellings, 
and Government payments. 


Source: The Farm Income Situation, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Farm income and nonfarm income, United 
States, 1952-53 


Item 


INCOME TOTALS 
— receipts from farm market- 


— — payments to farmers. 
a consumption of farm 


Rental value of farm dwellings. 


Realized gross farm income 
Farm production expenses 


Net change in farm inventories 
. operators’ total net 


Farm wages of laborers on farms - 
Income of farm population 
from farmin 


Income of farm population from 
nonfarm sources.. 


Income of farm population 

from all sources 

Income of nonfarm population 

Total national income 
AVERAGE INCOME PER CAPITA 


Farm population from farming 
Farm population from nonfarm 


sources 
Nonfarm population 
Total populati 


AVERAGE FARM INCOME PER FARM 


Realized gross farm income 
Farm production expenses 


Farm siggy oe realized net 


Net change in f farm inventories 


Farm operators’ total net 
—— SS GS AA 


Source: The Farm Income Situation, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mar. 4, 1954. 


The series on income of the nonfarm 
population and total national income are 
those developed in the Department of Agri- 
culture for use in comparison with income 
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of the farm population. They are based on 
Department of Commerce estimates of non- 
agricultural income, with appropriate ad- 
justments to improve their comparability 
with farm income. The resulting series on 
national income is approximately equiva- 
lent to the Department of Commerce series 
on personal income less transfer payments 
plus undistributed corporate profits. 

Per capita income estimates for 1953 are 
based on a tentative figure for the farm 
population pending release of the official 
farm population estimate, to be issued 
jointly by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Farmers sold or consumed about 2 percent 
more than they produced in 1953 while in 
1952 they sold or consumed about 2 percent 
less than they produced. As a result, farm- 
ers marketed about 4 percent more products 
than in 1952, even though the total physical 
volume of farm output was about the same 
in each year, thereby holding their realized 
or spendable net income above their total 
net income. 

With farmers’ holdings of crops and live- 
stock decreasing $675 million during 1953 
compared with an increase of $654 million in 
1952, the total net income of farmers, in- 
cluding these inventory changes, was down 
$2 billion or 14 percent from 1952. This 
compares with a decline of $700 million, or 
5 percent in their realized net income. The 
drop in total net income contrasts with a 
5-percent rise in national income. 

Net income of the farm population from 
farming operations was $14.3 billion in 1953. 
This includes the wages received by farm 
laborers living on farms in addition to the 
total net income of farm operators. Income 
from nonfarm sources added $6.2 billion 
more, bringing the total income of the farm 
population from all sources to $20.5 billion, 
9 percent less than in 1952. 

The number of farms and the number of 
people living on farms were both smaller in 
1953 than in 1952. Percentage declines were 
smaller, therefore, in average farm income 
per farm and per person than in the corre- 
sponding income totals. Average per capita 
income of the farm population from all 
sources was down less than 3 percent in 1953 
to $882. On the other hand, average per 
capita income of the nonfarm population 
rose 3 percent to $1,898. Average realized 
net income per farm declined 4 percent to 
$2,335. 

Estimates of 1953 income given above and 
in table 1 are preliminary, based on infor- 
mation as of February 15. However, it is 
not expected that there will be enough addi- 
tional data to allow any substantial revi- 
sions before July 1. 

CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS IN 1953 

Farmers’ cash receipts from marketings 
last year are estimated at $31 billion, 4 per- 
cent less than their receipts in 1952. The 
total volume of farm marketings was up 4 
percent, but the weighted average of prices 
received was down about 8 percent. 

Receipts from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, estimated at $17,200,000,000, made up 
about 55 percent of total cash receipts and 
were 6 percent below the previous year. This 
decline was due to a drop of 9 percent in 
average prices, more than offsetting a 3- 
percent increase in livestock marketings. 
Crop receipts last year totaled $13,800,000,000 
down 2 percent from the previous year, with 
crop marketings up 5 percent and prices 
averaging about 7 percent lower. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, one of the 
major problems we must recognize is ap- 
parent from these figures, that the 
farmer has already suffered too great a 
drop in his net income—his take-home 
pay. 

The prices that he receives have 
dropped drastically in many of the com- 
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modities and products, while his operat- 
ing expenses are still on the level to 
which the Korean war inflation carried 
them, to say nothing of the higher school 
taxes levied on real estate and personal 
property, or township and county taxes. 

They are all up. 

The machines the farmer must pur- 
chase in his normal operations are still 
at those inflationary price levels; like- 
wise, the repairs on his old machinery 
if he be so unfortunate he cannot afford 
to buy the new machines. 

Then, there is the high cost of mill 
feeds, commonly known as high-protein 
feeds, which he must purchase to sup- 
plement his homegrown feeds for his 
dairy operations, poultry production, or 
any general livestock feeding operations. 

How the farmer can suffer a further 
loss in price and still continue to pay 
these infiationary costs is a question that 
we must consider. 

DANGER OF RECESSION 


A further index to the agricultural 
situation today is provided by the figures 
on farm indebtedness. 

The farm mortgage debt in 1945— 
which was the lowest in the 40-year pe- 
riod from 1914 to the present—was 
$4,760,000,000. 

It has risen every year since that time 
until today it stands at an estimated 
$7,800,000,000. 

That is an increase of nearly 63 per- 
cent in the farm mortgage debt in the 
past 8 years. 

Short-term debt has increased in the 
same period from slightly under $2.9 
billion at the end of 1945 to an estimated 
$7.2 billion at the end of 1953. 

Furthermore, farmers through their 
cooperative associations borrow from 
the Banks for Cooperatives, Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, Agricultural 
Marketing Act Revolving Fund, REA, 
FHA, and the CCC. On January 1, 1953, 
loans to cooperatives by these agencies 
amounted to about $2.6 billion. 

These reliable national statistics 
showing the great drop in farmers’ in- 
come and the marked increase in farm 
indebtedness in the postwar years pro- 
vide warning signals that we cannot 
ignore. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report recognized that agricultural in- 
come has fallen, and expressed concern 
that adoption of certain proposals would 
prove to be an “unnecessary disrupting 
factor” and “may actually place the farm 
family in a worse position” so far as im- 
mediate effect is concerned. 

The Joint Committee cited what the 
lowered income from agriculture means 
to the country when it said: 

While this committee recognizes the dif- 
ficulties of the agricultural problem, it is 
also impressed with the fact that unfavor- 
able trends in real farm income offer a serious 
threat to an expanding and stable economy. 


There are clear indications that cer- 
tain economic warning signals are ap- 
parent in agriculture 

A further downward trend could up- 
set the whole of our national economy. 

The American people have reason to 
be concerned about this. 

Many will remember how declining 
farm prices led to conditions in the de- 
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pression years of the early thirties when 
foreclosure of farm mortgages reached 
the highest peak in the history of our 
country. 

The bottom dropped out of farm 
prices. 

Land values declined. 

Farm income reached such low levels, 
and defaults on mortgage loans were so 
numerous, that many lost their entire 
life savings. 

Parents who had bought these farms, 
paid for them, raised their families, and 
educated their children, were then, in 
the eve of their lives, threatened with 
the loss of their property through no 
fault of their own but because of the low 
agricultural prices. 

We must never permit the conditions 
of those dark years of ruinous low prices 
to return to this country, and that is 
why we must take heed of the trends that 
appear in agriculture today. 

Those trends, if permitted to continue, 
will ultimately result in a serious eco- 
nomic condition in this country. 

I would rather spend a relatively small 
sum now in maintaining a stable agri- 
cultural economy than to have to spend 
the huge sums of money that would be 
required to reestablish a public-works 
program such as we knew in the 1930’s 
in order to give employment to large 
numbers of our citizens. 

There is talk of a new recession, origi- 
nating in agriculture. 

I prefer to approach the problem this 
way: If we maintain the Nation’s econ- 
omy in balance, with every segment shar- 
ing, we shall have national prosperity, 

CONSUMERS HAVE BENEFITED 


While most reasonable persons will ac- 
cept this concept of a fair share of the 
national economy for all economic 
groups, some assert that the consumer’s 
interest is in direct conflict with the pro- 
ducer's interest. 

Many are contending that the support 
program is to blame for high food costs 
and is giving the farmer too high prices 
for his products, but these contentions 
are not borne out by the facts. 

The farmer who grows the food is to- 
day getting less of the consumer’s food 
dollar than at any time in the last 12 
years. 

In fact, the farmer was actually re- 
ceiving only about 45 cents of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar in 1953. 

That is the lowest the farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s food dollar has been 
since World War II, and, in fact, the low- 
est since 1941, when it was 44 cents. 

The high point in this period was 53 
cents in 1945. 

In other words, the costs of processing, 
distributing, and selling are taking more 
of the consumer’s food dollar, and the 
producer is getting less for the basic 
product. 

Yet it is a fact that food prices now 
are low relative to wages. 

It is largely as a result of the high 
level of production of our American 
farmers that workers can now buy sub- 
stantially more food with an hour’s labor 
than in any earlier period of our history. 

This is a point often overlooked by 
nonfarm people, 
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I have just had an opportunity to ex- 
amine some authentic figures furnished 
me by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress relative to 
what the returns of an hour of factory 
labor would purchase in 1953 in contrast 
with 1929, 

Such an hour of factory labor would 
have purchased in December of last year 
2.2 pounds of butter, as against only 1 
pound that could have been bought in 
1929 for the same hour's wages. 

That is 120 percent more butter for 
an hour's work. 

The factory workingman for an hour's 
work would have had enough to buy 
twice as much milk last year as he could 
have purchased for the same amount of 
labor a quarter-century ago. 

Other food commodities show a similar 
relationship. 

An hour of factory labor in 1953, as 
compared to 1929, would purchase 66 
percent more bread, 67 percent more 
steak, 47 percent more pork chops, 114 
percent more cheese, 136 percent more 
eggs, 125 percent more potatoes, and 
177 percent more oranges. 

Much has been said about the cost 
of the farm program, particularly the 
price-support phases of it. 

We now have complete accounting of 
the section 32 funds expenditures and 
Commodity Credit Corporation losses on 
price-supporting programs for the entire 
period of its operation. 

For the entire period ending June 30, 
1953, these expenditures and these losses, 
including administrative costs, together 
amounted to $3.8 billion. 

During this same period the value of 
farm products marketed totaled $335 
billion. 

Thus, the total cost of price supports 
to date is about 1 percent of the value 
of crops and livestock marketed. 

Farm output has increased 47 percent 
in the past 20 years, during which vari- 
ous phases of the program to reduce price 
uncertainty have been in effect. 

While price-support programs are only 
part of the mechanics that have been 
found necessary to give agriculture a 
measure of stability in these years of 
wartime production and postwar ad- 
justment, I believe they have been an 
important factor in making possible an 
abundant production. 

It is a fair conclusion that farm out- 
put and consumers’ supplies in recent 
years have been larger as a result of 
farm price-support programs. 

Consequently, the primary benefits of 
the program have been more stable 
prices and incomes for farmers and in- 
creased and stabilized supplies for con- 
sumers. 

It is true that a part of the $3.5 billion 
cost of price supports was a net addition 
to farm incomes. 

On the other hand, a larger part of 
the benefits, in my judgment, have been 
shifted to the consumers in the form of 
larger supplies at lower prices than 
would have occurred in the absence of 
price stabilization programs. 

Considering the situation in agricul- 
ture today I believe one of the major 
responsibilities of Congress and the ad- 
ministration is to see that whatever ad- 
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justments are made in the farm pro- 
gram take due consideration of the 
trends and not act as a disruptive force 
that will send farmers’ income further 
down the slide. 

The President took exactly this view 
in presenting recommendations to the 
Congress to carry out the administra- 
tion's objectives based on the conclusion 
that “a stable, prosperous, and free ag- 
riculture is essential to the welfare of 
the United States.” 

He made this very clear when he 
said: 

Adjustment to a new farm program must 
be accomplished gradually in the interest of 
the Nation's farming population and in the 
interest of the economy of the Nation as a 
whole, 


A first consideration in this respect is 
to take the necessary steps to prevent 
any further disastrous drop in farm 
income. 

DAIRYMEN FACE HARDSHIP 

The order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in reducing from 90 to 75 percent 
the price-support level for milk for man- 
ufacture and butterfat sold by farmers 
during the marketing year beginning 
April 1 is the type of drastic action that 
is certain to have a widespread effect not 
only on the dairy industry but on the 
entire farm economy. 

It has been stated that the Secretary 
of Agriculture had no alternative under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 but to reduce 
the level of price support from the max- 
imum to the minimum in view of the 
surplus of dairy products and the extent 
of these commodities in Government 
warehouses. 

There are two reasons, then, why 
Congress should act immediately: First, 
to prevent the ruinous effect of the dras- 
tic change that has been proposed, and, 
second, to give authorization for more 
moderate, and wiser, changes when con- 
ditions require reductions in the support 
level. 

Twenty-six Members of the Senate 
have joined in the bill to limit to 5 per- 
cent in any marketing year the reduction 
in the parity support level of milk, but- 
terfat, and their products, and to relate 
the supports for dairy products to those 
given so-called basic crops. 

The intent of Congress should be made 
perfectly clear. 

It should be promptly done, as any 
delay in modifying the Secretary’s order, 
and uncertainty as to future policy, will 
simply add to distress in the dairy 
industry. 

Four million dairy farmers who derive 
all or part of their cash income from 
the sale of dairy products face serious 
economic hardship under the present 
situation. 

Further decline in purchasing power 
of dairy farmers in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the New 
England States, where dairying is a 
major source of farm income, could well 
be disastrous. 

Last year, when dairy price supports 
were at 90 percent, milk producers actu- 
ally received only 84 percent of parity. 

From 1952 to 1953 the average prices 
received by farmers for each 100 pounds 
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of milk equivalent sold. dropped from 
$4.71 to $4.08. 

Mr. President, this refers to the gen- 
eral price of milk in the consuming cen- 
ters which are under milk control legis- 
lation, and does not reflect the true price 
which the producer receives in areas 
where a surplus is being produced, and 
where the producer is dependent solely 
upon the price received for butter, pow- 
dered milk, cheese, and so forth and 
which constitutes his overall price. 

It is estimated that if the proposed re- 
duction in the support price from 90 per- 
cent of parity to 75 percent of parity goes 
into effect, the support level would be 
dropped the equivalent of another 62 
cents per hundredweight of milk. 

In that case dairy farmers might real- 
ize only $3.56 per 100 pounds for all 
milk sold during the 1954-55 marketing 
year. 

If in the coming marketing year, as in 
the past year, the support level should 
establish the selling price for dairy 
farmers, they will suffer an income loss 
of approximately $600 million. 

In addition, there will be a decline in 
the value of their capital assets because 
of this drop in earning power. 

This might approach the capital as- 
set loss they suffered in 1953 in the value 
of their cows and heifers, 2 years old 
and over. 

This amounted to $1,200,000,000 ac- 
cording to Department of Agriculture 
figures. 

If this loss should be only a fraction 
as great, say one-third, they would suf- 
fer a total loss in income and in reduc- 
tion of capital assets of at least a billion 
dollars in 1954—an amount equalling 25 
percent of their 1953 income. 

USE OF DIVERTED ACRES 


Another phase of the agricultural sit- 
uation which requires early action by 
Congress in adjustment or stabilization 
of crop production is the use of acres 
which are diverted from production of 
certain commodities, 

The farmer last fall voted and agreed 
to reduce his acreage of wheat planted, 
in order to manage the surplus in wheat. 

He has willingly accepted reduction in 
the number of acres planted to cotton 
and I know that the producer of corn 
will likewise agree to a reduction in the 
number of acres planted to corn. 

Farmers will agree to put these acres 
into clover, alfalfa, or some other type 
of legume crop that will be soil-building, 
bringing a higher fertility in the land, 
which will give greater assurance of pro- 
duction in the future if the need arises. 

Encouragement must be given to the 
use of this land in soil-building practices 
rather than its use for crops which may 
create surpluses in other commodities. 

It is important that an adequate pro- 
gram be developed to take care of this 
problem. 

Mr. President, rest assured that I shall 
lend every assistance I can to make cer- 
tain that the surplus situation with re- 
spect to other commodities and other 
produce will not be aggravated, when 
production is being diverted away from 
wheat, corn, and cotton. 

Bills have been introduced to accom- 
plish this purpose. 
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One is my own bill, S. 3036, to amend 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act by setting up a program for 
the use of acres diverted from produc- 
tion of basic commodities by marketing 
quotas or acreage allotments. 

This measure directs the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make soil conservation 
payments to encourage that such acres 
be utilized for soil conservation purposes 
instead of production of commodities for 
market. 

It also provides for the extension for 
2 years of the authority to make soil 
conservation payments which otherwise 
would expire at the end of this year. 

There are various other legislative pro- 
posals pending which, I am certain, will 
have prompt consideration in Senate and 
House Committees on Agriculture. 

Hearings have already been started by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on the bill introduced by 
the senior Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN] to implement various phases of 
the President’s program. 

It is fortunate for the country that 
the tradition in Congress has been to 
consider agricultural legislation on a 
bipartisan basis. 

There is widespread support for many 
phases of the President’s program as pre- 
sented to Congress, even while there is 
vigorous difference of opinion as to the 
wisdom of putting flexible price supports 
and the modernized parity formula into 
effect at this time. 

Strong differences of opinion and 
judgment relate to certain phases of the 
program, but there is no difference of 
opinion that a sound agricultural pro- 
gram must be developed for the good of 
the country. 

MANAGE SURPLUSES FIRST 


Our No. 1 problem today is to get our 
surpluses of agricultural products into 
manageable proportions. 

It is imperative that we in Congress 
and the administration demonstrate our 
ability to handle these surpluses, whether 
we isolate them, stockpile them, or barter 
them off in the international field. 

We must show that we can do it, or 
the surpluses will be like a black shadow 
threatening or weakening our own do- 
mestic market as well as the world 
market. 

When we have proved our ability in 
this respect, we can take the necessary 
steps toward settling the question of 
price supports and what our price sup- 
ports should be. 

It must be perfectly evident to anyone 
looking at the tremendous inventories of 
Government-owned farm products that 
we have not really made a dent in the 
solution of this problem, 

With all our know-how in industry, in 
commerce, and in distribution, must we 
stand helpless in the presence of this 
problem? 

I do not think so. At the same time 
I do not believe that we should dras- 
tically change the farm price-support 
program until we have solved the prob- 
lem of the accumulated surplus stocks. 
I believe that Congress and the admin- 
istration should deal forthrightly and 
effectively with that problem, 
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We now have a specific legislative pro- 
posal before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to set aside $2.5 
billion worth of wheat, upland cotton, 
cottonseed oil, and dairy products from 
Government stocks purchased under the 
present price-support program. This 
set-aside would not be counted as carry- 
over, and therfore would not affect the 
calculation of future price-support levels 
for those items. 

The bill provides the following meth- 
ods by which such commodity set-aside 
may be reduced: 

First. Transfer for foreign-aid pur- 
poses, including disaster and other relief 
purposes outside the United States. 

Second. Sale or barter—including 
barter for strategic materials—to develop 
new or expanded markets for American 
agricultural commodities. 

Third. Donation to school-lunch pro- 


grams. 

Fourth. Transfer to the national 
stockpile. 

Fifth. Donation, sale, or other dis- 
position for research, experimental, or 
educational purposes. 

Sixth. Donation, sale, or other dispo- 
sition for disaster-relief purposes in the 
United States or to meet any national 
emergency declared by the President. 

Seventh. Sale for unrestricted use to 
meet a need for increased supplies. 

These are practical proposals which 
merit our support. They can be made 
effective, but they are not the final an- 
swer in themselves. 


FOOD FOR HEALTH 


We must meet the surplus problem, 
not only by temporary acreage controls, 
but by a long-range program of larger 
use of such surpluses in school lunch 
and welfare programs, and by an inten- 
sified effort to rebuild our export trade. 

A factor in the demand for farm prod- 
ucts is a necessary improvement in the 
nutritional standards and food con- 
sumption of the American people them- 
selves. Surely there can be no justifica- 
tion for starvation or malnutrition in the 
midst of plenty. 

Up to this time, despite legislative au- 
thorization, we have certainly not made 
sufficient distribution of such surplus 
food on hand as dairy products, consid- 
ering the need in certain lower-income 
groups or the objectives of the school- 
lunch program. 

In a single year the Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service inventories have grown 
to a total of 270.6 million pounds of 
butter, 282 million pounds of cheese, and 
469.6 million pounds of nonfat milk 
solids. Considering the total produc- 
tion, these are not as overwhelming as 
they seem. 

Yet for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1953, only 22.3 million pounds of butter 
went into the food distribution program, 
14.0 million pounds to the school-lunch 
program, 8 million pounds to institu- 
tions, and only 0.3 million pounds for 
welfare purposes, including distribution 
to needy Indian people. 

The Department is stepping up the 
butter distribution program for the 
present fiscal year to a total of 61.0 
million pounds. It can be accelerated, 
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not only for the good of agriculture but 
for the good of our people. 

If the distribution program is too 
cumbersome and restricted, other sound 
methods should be employed which will 
make such food products available to 
people who cannot afford to buy them 
on the market. 

MUST INCREASE EXPORTS 


It is obvious that we have lost our 
export markets for agricultural products 
since the war. One of our major export 
commodities has been wheat. At the 
end of the war we were exporting 70 per- 
cent of the world wheat exports; Canada 
was exporting 30 percent of that total. 
Today the situation is just the reverse; 
our share of world exports of wheat is 
30 percent, while Canada’s portion is 70 
percent. 

In 1948-49 we exported 502 million 
bushels, but for the current crop year 
of 1953-54 the exports are expected to 
total not even half that amount. 

We will have on July 1 a carryover of 
840 million bushels of wheat as compared 
to the previous high point of 631 million 
bushels July 1, 1942. 

Cotton, another big export item, has 
shown a similar drop. In 1949-50 we 
exported 5,771,000 bales of cotton. For 
the marketing year, 1953-54, it is esti- 
mated that our exports of cotton will be 
about 3,500,000 bales. 

Price differentials are, of course, a tre- 
mendous factor. 

Opinions differ as to how to meet world 
competition, without subjecting the 
American farmer to the low level of for- 
eign prices and foreign costs. 

The fact remains, however, that in the 
export field is a most important potent 
factor in the solution of our agricul- 
tural surplus problems. 

In the field of dairying we need to sell 
our products. What the producer of 
dairy products needs to do is to join 
with all the Nation’s producers through 
their fine national organizations, agree- 
ing to have a deduction made from the 
price of his product to go into a gen- 
eral advertising fund. The dairy pro- 
ducers must advertise their product 
through the medium of the greatest na- 
tional selling organizations, such as tele- 
vision, magazines, or any other medium 
of advertising. 

The dairy producer has one of the 
greatest foods that could be offered on 
the market. Fluid milk contains not 
only the natural milk sugars, but con- 
tains calcium, which is so essential in 
one’s diet. Children must have it for 
their health and well-being. Adults 
should have it because of the calcium 
that this food product contains. 

The surpluses in dairy products would 
vanish if we undertook to sell this highly 
nutritive food that dairy products con- 
tain. It can be done, and it must be 
done. 

American agriculture today is in a key 
position to contribute to our domestic 
well-being, and to the peace and stability 
of the world, in which we have assumed 
historic obligations and responsibilities. 
All other considerations aside, we cannot 
long have prosperity in America if there 
are hunger and insecurity in large areas 
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elsewhere in the world. Full production 
in American agriculture is the only effec- 
tive answer to the needs of the entire 
world. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 


USE OF AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES 
TO AID BENEFICIARIES OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY PROGRAMS. 


Mr. KERR obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield for that purpose? 

Mr. KERR. If I may do so without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KıLcore], the senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], my col- 
league the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon], the senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burke], the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WIIELI, the 
junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], 
and the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dovctas], I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to provide supplementary benefits for 
recipients of public assistance under 
Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of cer- 
tificates to be used in the acquisition of 
surplus agricultural food products. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3092) to provide supplementary benefits 
for recipients of public assistance under 
Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of cer- 
tificates to be used in the acquisition of 
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surplus agricultural food products, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kerr (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at any time dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon any 
other Senator who desires to do so may 
join in sponsoring the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the bill 
has two purposes. The first is to provide 
supplemental benefits for individuals re- 
ceiving assistance under the programs of 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, as 
provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV 
of the Social Security Act. 

It is also the purpose of the bill to pro- 
vide for increased domestic consumption 
of surplus agricultural food products, by 
establishing a program whereby the 
monthly benefit payments of such indi- 
viduals will be supplemented by the issu- 
ance of certificates which may be trans- 
ferred to retail food products dealers, in 
exchange for surplus agricultural food 
products, at prevailing market prices. 

Under the provisions of the bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed, for the purposes of the bill, 
to determine and announce for each 
month the agricultural commodities with 
respect to which supplies exceed the do- 
mestic demand to such an extent as to 
depress the market price below the par- 
ity price thereof. 

Under the bill, Mr. President, each of 
the individuals receiving assistance or 
benefits for any month, under the pro- 
grams referred to, shall be entitled to 
receive, as a supplementary benefit for 
such month, and over and beyond those 
otherwise provided, $10 in face amount 
of surplus food certificates issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the bill, 
to be applied by such individual toward 
the retail purchase price of surplus agri- 
cultural food products. 

Mr. President, in our country today we 
have one of the strangest economic and 
social conditions which has ever existed 
in the history of the Nation: Millions of 
our people, under provisions inaugurated 
by the Government which are calculated 
to meet their requirements do not have 
enough food to eat. On the other hand, 
in the Nation there is a suplus of food, 
which, under the operations of programs 
instituted, originated, and operated by 
the Government, has accumulated to 
such a point that now we have what 
many persons regard as a burdensome 
supply, a burdensome surplus of food 
products. 

At the same time the cost of living is 
at a point just about equal to or in ex- 
cess of any previous all-time high. The 
latter situation has resulted in a num- 
ber of effects adverse to our economy and 
to the welfare of our people. It is re- 
sponsible for the fact that the allow- 
ances now being provided under the pro- 
grams of old-age assistance, assistance 
for dependent children and the blind, 
and assistance to the permanently and 
totally disabled, are inadequate. Re- 
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cipients of such assistance find them- 
selves in a position of economic squeeze. 
That is, the amount which is being pro- 
vided for them under such programs is 
inadequate to enable them to have 
enough to eat. All the consumers of 
the country have found themselves in 
an economic squeeze because of the con- 
tinued high cost—and, in many in- 
stances, the increasing cost—of living. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
for his program. I am very happy and 
proud to be a cosponsor of the far- 
seeing, very humane, and economically 
sensible program which he is outlining. 

Is it the view of the Senator that, since 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
present administration seem to find no 
answer to the blessings of our abun- 
dance save to cut the income of the pro- 
ducer, it becomes a privilege and a re- 
sponsibility for those of us in the Con- 
gress to try to shed a little light upon the 
opportunities for use of this blessing of 
surplus food and fiber? Would the Sen- 
ator say that that is what we are now 
attempting to do? 

Mr. KERR. I will say that that is 
one of the objectives very high on the 
list of those for the accomplishment of 
which this bill is being introduced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In order that the 
REcorD may be crystal clear, as I under- 
stand the measure we are sponsoring, it 
would not in any way interfere with the 
dollars-and-cents payments to the re- 
cipients under the social security pro- 
grams listed by the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. It 
would not interfere with the assistance 
which they are now receiving by rea- 
son of the amounts made available by 
local, State, and national governments, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the proposed plan would be supple- 
mental. 

Mr. KERR. And additional. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I see it, the 
purpose is twofold: First, to provide a 
more reasonable and balanced diet for 
the recipients—— 

Mr. KERR. To the extent that they 
may have confidence themselves, and 
that we may have the assurance that 
they will have enough to eat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The second pur- 
pose, as I understand, is to make con- 
structive and sensible use of our abun- 
dance, or, as some call it, our surplus. 

Mr. KERR. I think that is entirely 
correct. Mr. President, I cannot imag- 
ine a more worthy manner in which the 
surplus of food we now have and may be 
currently producing can be used than 
for it to be made available to the millions 
of our people who at the present time 
have too little to eat. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
our measure also provides that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may determine, by 
administrative rules and procedures, the 
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method whereby this program shall be 
administered. 

Mr. KERR. He shall determine the 
method by which the objective of the bill 
is to be realized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So the Secretary 
would be authorized to adopt such meth- 
ods as he deems best and most feasible. 

Mr. KERR. He would be directed to 
do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for one further 
observation, I shall not further interrupt 
his discussion of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is very interest- 
ing to the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota to learn that the use of our agri- 
cultural abundance—which abundance 
has been frowned upon by some power- 
ful administration leaders—has been 
discussed in terms of overseas aid, which 
the junior Senator from Minnesota feels 
is desirable. The use of the abundance 
has been discussed in terms of a con- 
cessional price to the Soviet Union in 
the case of dairy products, particularly 
butter. Yet I gather that the adminis- 
tration, even in Cabinet meetings, has 
discussed the disposal and the use of so- 
called surplus agricultural commodities 
in many and diverse ways, except that 
there has been brought to light no in- 
stance of the administration having dis- 
cussed or formulated a plan to use. this 
great abundance of food and fiber for 
the well-being, health, welfare, and con- 
tentment of the needy people of our own 
country. Does the Senator recall any 
such program or plan which has been 
designed—even in the embryonic stage, 
much less in its consummation or cul- 
mination? 

Mr. KERR. If there has been such, 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma has 
not learned of it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I point out that a 
series of proposals has been presented in 
the Congress, some of which go further 
than others, and some of which are lim- 
ited to a particular group of products 
or area of production. There are now 
before the committees of Congress, and 
being brought to the attention of the 
Eisenhower administration, at least half 
a dozen constructive, progressive, and 
forward-looking proposals for the use 
of our surplus food commodities. It 
seems to me that the administration 
ought to get off dead center, start to 
move ahead, and give its enthusiastic 
support to a proposal such as that which 
the Senator from Oklahoma is now ad- 
vancing. We are indebted to the Sena- 
tor for the constructive, sensible, and 
sound program which he has outlined. 
I am proud to be a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. No one has 
labored more diligently or intelligently 
than he in seeking solutions to some of 
the vexing problems which confront us, 
in the solution of which it is the hope 
of the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
and the cosponsors of the bill that its 
provisions may be helpful. 

Mr. President, it is my deep conviction 
that we have no greater material benefit 
or blessing in this country than the so- 
called surplus of food, which can be de- 
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fined in my mind only as an abundance 
of food. We have no more pressing 
problem than that of the millions of 
persons on public-assistance rolls who 
are confronted, in this period of high 
cost of living and inadequate allowances, 
with the difficult and tragic task of try- 
ing, out of their meager resources, to 
provide for themselves an adequate diet. 
It is the conviction of the Senator from 
Oklahoma that this bill would make a 
substantial contribution to the solution 
of that problem and of the problem inci- 
dent to the so-called surplus of food 
production. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
my distinguished colleagues who have 
joined me in sponsoring this bill. They 
include distinguished Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. It is my hope that 
many other Senators, as they read the 
provisions of the bill today and study 
them, will become cosponsors because of 
my conviction of its worthiness and of 
the critical necessity for action on the 
bill at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have joined as a cosponsor of the bill, 
and I appreciate the opportunity and 
privilege accorded me to do so by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 

I should like to say that the proposal 
has a threefold appeal, which is very 
persuasive with me. 

First, we have many people on the 
welfare rolls in this country, and we 
know that the present aid which they 
are receiving is not adequate. We 
might well implement that aid by pro- 
viding some additional assistance for 
them out of the surplus food products 
we have on hand. 

We have the surplus. The Govern- 
ment already owns it. If additional aid 
is to be given to people on the welfare 
rolls who, we ali agree, certainly need 
some further assistance, then it appears 
to me that this is a practical way to do 
it. In other words, we should try to 
provide that additional aid, or some part 
of that additional assistance from sur- 
plus agricultural products that are on 
hand and which will serve their needs as 
well as would the actual cash, of which 
there is no surplus in the United States 
Treasury. 

The second point is that since we do 
have agricultural surpluses on hand, 
aside from the need of many of our citi- 
zens who are on the welfare rolls, we do 
have the problem with respect to those 
surplus commodities which threaten to 
seriously depress the market of farm 
products, either soon or at some time in 
the future. 

Therefore the provisions of the bill 
would afford a measure of relief by re- 
ducing those surpluses, or at least pre- 
vent them from increasing. 

The third point that appeals to me is, 
again and again we are having proposals 
made to give our surpluses of food to 
other countries. I do believe that be- 
fore we enter into any extensive give- 
away program of that character to for- 
eign peoples we should try to take care 
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of those of our own people who are in 
need and who could use to advantage our 
surplus agricultural products. 

I recall in the past that on two occa- 
sions I have made an effort to dispose 
of some of the surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts to foreign countries as a part of 
our assistance program, instead of pro- 
viding them with dollars, which we have 
had to borrow, thus increasing the na- 
tional debt. 

I failed completely in 1949, when I 
urged such a proposal by way of an 
amendment to the mutual security ap- 
propriation bill. We did make a little 
progress last year when we wrote sec- 
tion 550 into the mutual-security bill. 

However, Mr. President, every time we 
undertake to provide some way to make 
use of these agricultural surplus com- 
modities in the foreign-aid program by 
exchanging them for the currencies of 
the countries to whom the aid is given, 
or by exchanging them for those goods 
and commodities of countries that we 
need, or for offshore purchases and sery- 
ices, we encounter serious opposition 
from this administration, as we also en- 
countered serious opposition from the 
previous administration. I take the po- 
sition that if these surpluses are to be 
kept until they deteriorate, as they will 
if not consumed, or if they are to be 
given away for the relief of peoples 
abroad, as some have proposed, then I 
certainly believe that we can well afford 
to make them available for relief and 
assistance to our welfare clients who are 
on the relief rolls here at home. 

Mr. President, I do not know that the 
bill is the complete answer, but I do feel, 
as a cosponsor of it, that it be brought 
to the attention of Congress, and that 
early consideration be given to it by the 
appropriate committee, in order that a 
determination may be made respecting 
the merits of the proposal. 

The wisdom of this approach, the 
soundness of this approach, and the 
practicability of our giving further aid 
to those for whom the Government has 
already accepted responsibility should be 
immediately studied and considered. 
This bill may serve as the basis, at least, 
or as the foundation, for a program 
which will provide mutual benefit not 
only to those who will be the beneficiary 
of any aid given by it, but also to reliev- 
ing the pressure of surpluses that have 
piled up in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

These surpluses are a burden. They 
are a threat to the income of the farmer 
and to agriculture, as long as they re- 
main. The bill may be at least a partial 
answer to the problem. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
for what he has said. I am especially 
grateful for his calling attention to the 
fact that the bill will be effective in the 
utilization of the food produced in this 
country, to the end that there will not 
be a burdensome surplus to adversely 
affect the price received by the producer, 

I believe, in the light of the results 
to be accomplished, the bill deserves our 
most serious and favorable considera- 
tion and early action. 
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Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that, in my opinion, the bill 
of the Senator from Oklahoma is the 
most practical and sensible approach 
which has been made at this session of 
Congress toward the solution of a very 
difficult problem. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
for his practical, sensible, and humane 
approach to a problem which all of us 
have worried about during this entire 
session. 

During the past 60 days or more we 
have heard many things said about the 
farm problem, and about what should 
be done. I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma for his prac- 
tical approach. I wish to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma that 
I greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
being associated with him in what I be- 
lieve to be a real forward-looking piece 
of proposed legislation. 

As Members of the Senate, we have 
been confronted for a long time with the 
question of what we might do to help the 
dependent children of America, the aged, 
and the blind. All of us realize that we 
are not in a position to continue to in- 
crease their benefits on all levels. This 
is a way, as the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma has pointed out, that 
we can help those unfortunate persons. 

As I understand the provisions of the 
proposed legislation, it would permit all 
these individuals to receive an additional 
$10 in surplus food. I do not like to 
think of it as surplus food; I think we 
are a blessed country in that we have 
such an abundance of food and fiber. I 
sincerely hope that, as the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma has suggested, 
many Members of the Senate, on both 
sides of the aisle, will join in this for- 
ward-looking piece of proposed legis- 
lation. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to be associated with him in the intro- 
duction of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina, and I want him to know 
how sincerely I appreciate his approval 
of the proposed legislation and his will- 
ingness and purpose as a co-sponsor to 
help to expedite its early consideration 
and passage by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EFFORTS OF DAIRYMEN TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
America’s dairy industry has good reason 
to be shocked at Secretary Benson’s dis- 
crimination against it, because few com- 
modity groups in agriculture have done 
more to try and help themselves. 

During this period of discussion of 
Secretary Benson’s too drastic slash in 
dairy price supports, some propagandists 
have tried to make it appear either that 
dairymen were lazy farmers wanting a 
handout from the Government, or that 
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there was not any future in dairying 
anyway, so why worry. 

Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. I doubt if there 
are any harder working group of farm- 
ers than our dairymen. I doubt if any 
group has tried harder to help them- 
selves and their industry. Yet the re- 
ward they get from the Department of 
Agriculture is to have the commodity 
they produce become the first victim 
of the new philosophy of curing every- 
thing by cutting prices to the farmer. 

In view of the discussion of the dairy 
situation, I think the record should be 
kept clear concerning what dairymen 
are doing themselves, paying for with 
their own dollars, to sell more dairy 
foods through the normal channels of 
trade. An intensive sales promotion 
campaign is being conducted by the 
American Dairy Association, self- 
financed by dairy farmers throughout 
the country to strengthen their present 
markets and build new markets to insure 
a more prosperous future. Given time 
and cooperation, such efforts can and 
will do a great deal to alleviate problems 
now confronting the industry. 

But dairymen who have contributed 
their dollars to this sales promotion will 
not feel too kindly, I am sure, about be- 
ing forced out of business before they 
can reap the benefits of their invest- 
ment. 

I emphasize this great sales campaign 
of the dairy industry, Mr. President, in 
order to refute the idea that dairymen 
are not doing their part in their own 
behalf and also to refute the idea that 
we will not need so much dairy produc- 
tion in the future anyway. 

Mr. President, Hoard’s Dairyman is 
perhaps the most authoritative national 
dairy magazine. In its January 25 issue, 
just a few weeks before Secretary Benson 
announced he was going to pull the rug 
out from under the dairy industry, 
Hoard’s Dairyman told the story of what 
the American Dairy Association is doing 
toward developing new and broader mar- 
kets for the future. 

In that informative article, they said: 

If milk consumption can be increased but 
2 percent per capita each year until 1960, 
this increase and the increase in population 
would mean that, in 1960, the dairy industry 
would need about 25 billion more pounds of 
milk to meet the demand. And the obtain- 
able increased consumption rates of the other 
dairy products are not even considered in 
this calculation. 


Mr. President, that emphasizes what I 
have said all along: we are going to need 
our dairy production, so we had better 
take care of our dairy producers. Given 
equitable treatment now, and protection 
over this emergency period of temporary 
oversupply, the dairy industry stands 
ready to do its part toward self-help in 
one form or another. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Proof of the Pudding” 
from Hoard’s Dairyman of January 25, 
discussing the sales-promotion efforts, 
along with the article in the same issue 
entitled “Your Sales Dollars Are Bring- 
ing Results,” analyzing results of the 
ADA’s campaign, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

Dairy farmers, looking for encouragement 
in the future of dairying, will enjoy read- 
ing the report beginning on page 64 of 
this issue. For the first time, we have 
specific sales figures which can be convert- 
ed into dollar returns proving the wisdom of 
investing dairy dollars in a sound sales pro- 
motion campaign. Prior to this time, farm- 
ers have made their investment in the 
American Association sales program 
largely on faith. We, too, have had faith in 
the American Dairy Association’s sales- 
building approach. 

We must admit, however, that there were 
thousands of dairy farmers who have been 
skeptical. They wanted proof of the merit 


-of investing their hardearned dollars in sales 


promotion. Others used the lack-of-avail- 
able-proof argument as an excuse for their 
own backwardness. Certainly it has been 
evident for some time that a carefully con- 
ducted market test must be carried out to 
measure the specific dollars-and-cents re- 
turn for money invested in sales promotion. 

Using Rochester, N. Y., end Kansas City, 
Mo.—both Federal milk marketing areas— 
the American Dairy Association, working in 
cooperation with local dairy farmer groups, 
was able to put on what they considered to 
be the best available fluid milk promotion 
campaign. With the data available in the 
Federal milk marketing administrator's office 
actual increases in sales of fluid milk could 
be measured. 

The increased sale of bottled milk meant 
that this milk was marketed at a higher 
price than would be the case were it forced 
to go into manufacturing channels. The 
difference in price of the milk sold provides 
the dollar-return figures quoted by Don Cole- 
man in his feature article. 

Anytime a dairy farmer can invest a dollar 
at the beginning of the month and get back 
at least $2 and possibly $17 at the end of 
the month, he should consider that he has 
had a phenomenally high return. Most of us 
are happy to get 6 percent a year rather 
than 100 percent per month. 

Do not be misled by this report from 
Rochester and Kansas City. The American 
Dairy Association cannot conduct this type 
of a sales- promotion program throughout the 
United States. It simply does not have the 
funds available to get the job done. These 
were demonstration markets; nothing more. 
To do this kind of a job in all markets will 
require that all dairy farmers go on the year- 
around American Dairy Association set-aside 
at the earliest possible moment. 

During the past few years we have devoted 
a large portion of our time, travel, and edi- 
torial columns to this problem of expanding 
markets through sales promotion. We have 
listened to countless arguments, pro and con, 
on the method of approach and who should 
do the job. Only one valid argument has 
ever been set forth to justify any reluctance 
to support the expanded sales promotion 
effort. This has been the lack-of-proof argu- 
ment. For years we have endeavored to have 
the American Dairy Association conduct the 
tests reported in this issue. It wasn't until 
there was a change in the association man- 
agement, 13 months ago, that such a market 
test was launched. We believe the results 
answer those who requested proof of merit 
of investment, 

In our opinion, the evidence conclusively 
proves that every dairy plant and every dairy 
farmer in the United States should be co- 
operating in this great campaign. We com- 
pliment those dairy farmers, leaders, and 
plant operators who have pioneered in this 
venture. We admire the courage and faith of 
those who have taken the lead in the year- 
around set-aside. They have exhibited ad- 
mirable statesmanship and have paved the 
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way for what can be a much brighter, more 
profitable future for dairy farming. 

The extent of our future gains will depend 
upon how rapidly the remaining States join 
the parade. Every day of delay will be writ- 
ten into the size of our milk checks, 


Your SALES DOLLARS ARE BRINGING RESULTS 
(By Don Coleman) 

Early last year from the grassroots of the 
country came the demand for a stronger 
American Dairy Association sales promotion 
program. As you will recall, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man has been active in reporting this de- 
mand and inspiring the industry to an in- 
creased promotion plan. 

This factual report has been prepared by 
the staff of ADA at the request of the editors 
to describe progress to date as ADA moves 
toward the year-around set-aside. 

Answering this demand for more sales pro- 
motion work, the board of directors of ADA, 
at its annual meeting last March, unani- 
mously adopted a year-around set-aside pro- 
gram of 2 cents per hundredweight of milk or 
one-half cent per pound butterfat. At that 
time, it was decided this program would be- 
come the national policy as soon as either 25 
States or States representing 60 percent of 
the milk supply had approved it. 

At press time, 18 States with 55.3 percent 
of the milk have already voted for the plan. 

When the plan for increased action started 
in 1953, ADA prepared an ideal plan of ad- 
vertising, merchandising, research, and pub- 
lic relations. This plan carried a budget of 
$10 to $12 million annually. 

But more than an ideal plan was needed. 
A specific program, designed to tell the dairy 
foods story to the public better than ever 
before, was needed. To develop this pro- 
gram, all the known facts on dairy foods 
had to be assembled for a complete review. 
Milk was selected as a starting point. This 
job was turned over to J. E. Ratner of Camp- 
bell-Mithun, Inc., the advertising agency 
which handles the ADA account. 

After several months of extensive research 
through scientific literature, research sur- 
veys, and consumer attitude studies, Ratner 
prepared a 500-page (and still growing) en- 
cyclopedia on milk. 

Armed with this well-documented book, 
ADA prepared a new advertising campaign 
for fluid milk which used the scientific facts 
Ratner had compiled as approaches for the 
advertising. Some 20 different approaches 
which were considered convincing enough to 
cause consumers to buy more milk were col- 
lected. 

Following actual tests of the ideas on 
groups of men, women, and children, the six 
strongest were selected for use. After the 
initial tests, the number of approaches was 
reduced to the most effective four: “Three 
glasses of milk a day will help you sleep 
better, relax, lose weight comfortably, and 
end calcium starvation.” 

With the authoritative information accu- 
rately reported and documented, the need 
became apparent for ADA to have an author- 
ity (who was himself an authority) to help 
carry our milk sales message to the public, 

Herrell DeGraff, professor of food eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, New York 
State, was contacted. Professor DeGraff 
was chosen because he himself is a milk 
enthusiast and his mission in life is to help 
improve the nutrition of the American peo- 
ple through the use of adequate amounts of 
milk. His role was to lend the weight of his 
authoritative knowledge on milk to the ADA 
ads and to appear on television films, which 
he consented to do. 

At the same time this p was de- 
veloped the dairy groups of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Kansas City, Mo., had sought to expand 
dairy advertising by instituting a local pro- 
motion program. The new ADA milk-selling 
program was presented to the groups who 
agreed to sponsor them as tests in their 
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areas, starting in early July in Kansas City 
and in mid-July in Rochester. 

To launch the new test programs, mass 
dairy meetings of producers, processors, and 
dairy route driver-salesmen were called to 
fully explain the advertising program and to 
suggest how the drivers could cooperate in 
the campaigns. Reviews of the merchandis- 
ing materials to be used by the dairies, paid 
for by them, were given the drivers. 

These two markets went to work. Both 
test areas used television and newspaper 
advertising to tell the message. Kansas City 
had more TV than did Rochester. The 
driver-salesmen went to work distributing 
bottle collars, prepared by ADA, which told 
the housewife the same documented mes- 
sages. 

The dairies, too, joined the test programs 
with concrete action programs. One of the 
best examples of dealer support was evi- 
denced in Rochester when the manager of 
Biue Boy Dairy, James Bell, and his staff 
designed a set of six bottle caps tied to the 
advertising theme. 

Prepared by ADA, these merchandising 
materials (bottle collars, store posters, and 
reprints of the advertisements used in news- 
papers) were used to good advantage in 
both markets. 

Did these sales efforts have an impact? 

Surveys in Rochester proved that they cer- 
tainly did. Consumers questioned before 
and after the sales campaign showed these 
changes in consumer attitudes: 

1. Why should adults drink more milk? 
Before: 277 different ideas. After: 316 dif- 
ferent ideas. 

2. People who volunteered “milk is good 
for general health.” Before: 21 percent. 
After: 31 percent. 

3. Calcium benefits mentioned. Before: 
14 percent. After: 22 percent. 

4. Vitamin benefits mentioned. Before: 5 
percent. After: 9 percent. 

5. Milk is fattening. Before: 12 percent, 
After: 2 percent. 

6. How much milk should an adult drink 
daily? Before: people estimated amounts in 
parts of pints or quarts. After: three glasses, 
31 percent. 

Other findings: Milk advertising on tele- 
vision was remembered by 65 percent of 
Rochester people (set ownership is 75 per- 
cent). One-half of the people, when asked, 
remembered recommendation of three glasses 
of milk per day. The newspaper ads on three 
glasses were recalled by 25 percent of the 
people. Professor DeGraff was identified by 


more than 25 percent of the consumers. 
And here are the sales results of the ADA 
fluid milk test campaigns: 


Fluid milk sales increases (over same 1952 
period) 


Promotion not in effect full month of July. 


Both market tests were successful. Milk 
sales were up in the two markets an average 
of 6.6 percent. 

And here is what it meant in extra dollars 
for the producers, based on what the miik 
brought in Class I or fluid sales as opposed 
to what it would have brought in Class II or 
milk for manufacturing: 

Rochester: For every $1 of advertising in- 
vestment by the producers, $2.07 extra was 
returned to producers. 

Kansas City: For every $1 of advertising 
investment by the producers, $17.87 extra 
was returned to the producers, 
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The 22-week advertising program cost the 
Kansas City producers $7,060. The extra 
dollar in Class I sales return above the adver- 
tising cost was $126,203.78. 

Now that these programs have been suc- 
cessfully tested, the new milk-selling ap- 
proaches are being incorporated in the year- 
around advertising program of ADA. In late 
fall 1953 the association’s Bob Crosby TV 
show and the Bob Hope radio program were 
giving these messages to the Nation’s con- 
sumers. 

The Crosby show, seen in 50 key TV market 
areas by nearly 4 million people each pro- 
gram, is identified closely with the three- 
glasses-a-day theme. The Hope broadcasts, 
carrying milk messages, also now are stressing 
the three-glasses campaign messages. 

By using these proven methods of selling 
more milk on Nationwide advertising, reach- 
ing a potential audience of nearly every 
American in every section of the country, 
ADA hopes to keep increasing the consump- 
tion of milk across the country. 

Future effects of such Nationwide increased 
consumption can be seen easily in looking at 
the population trends which are advancing 
rapidly to an estimated population of some 
17 million more people in 1950. 

If milk consumption can be increased but 
2 percent per capita each year until 1960, 
this increase and the increase in population 
would mean that, in 1960, the dairy industry 
would need about 25 billion more pounds of 
milk to meet the demand. And the obtain- 
able increased consumption rates of the 
other dairy products are not even considered 
in this caiculation. 

Naturally, with an expansion of the adver- 
tising program of ADA, made possible by the 
year-around set-aside, comes an increase in 
the other vital ADA fields of research, mer- 
chandising, and public relations. 

A new program in sales research is under- 
way. Alfred Politz Research, Inc., the Na- 
tion’s leading market analysis organization, 
began its field work in late fall 1953, making 
the first of a series of consumer surveys on 
buying habits and attitudes among home- 
makers in market areas across the country. 
Results will soon be available to guide ADA 
and the dairy industry in their sales 
approaches, 

The American Dairy Association is also 
cooperating with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in formulating and 
carrying out other market surveys that can 
be integrated with the dairy industry sales 
promotions. 

In the overall scientific research program 
for 1954, ADA has 22 active projects at 14 
research centers. Recent highlights of scien- 
tific research are (1) the development of a 
new test for solids in milk, and (2) a new 
test for foreign fats as an adulterant in dairy 
foods. 

In addition, the butterfat-nutrition pro- 
gram is in progress, with special projects 
placed at several leading universities. Addi- 
tional ADA funds for butterfat-nutrition 
research have been made available on a 50— 
50 basis with the Minnesota Dairy Industry 
Committee. 

In public relations, progress also is being 
made by ADA. During the middle of last 
year (1953) a gainful public relations con- 
ference was held with the Washington, D. C., 
press following meetings with President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, 

Later in the same year, a series of press 
contacts were made by ADA with the very 
influential New York City newspapers, the 
national press wire service headquarters, 
radio and TV network news offices, and the 
offices of leading national news magazines. 

Also, contacts were made by the home 
service department of ADA with the leading 
food and general consumer magazines to 
secure continued support for food stories and 
recipe features, 
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Public relations advertisements directed 
to the newspapers of the country also have 
been scheduled by ADA. 

On the merchandising front, the strength- 
ening of the popular “Ice Cream, Milk, and 
Cheese Festivals,” ard other ADA promotions 
have been progressing rapidly. For example, 
the “1954 Milk and Ice Cream Festivals” 
(May and July-August respectively) have 
enlisted more industry and related food 
support than ever before. 

For dairying, ADA is also preparing a 
“Milk Selling” handbook that ties in with 
the new advertising programs and ap- 
proaches. This book will be distributed 
throughout the industry by the association 
during the next months. 

This year of 1954 will be a t‘g one for 
ADA and dairying. The extent to which the 
program can be expanded, through the year- 
around set-aside, could well make the dif- 
ference between a small and a large increase 
in the milk and milk products markets for 
1954 and the future. 

The indications of sales increases obtain- 
able through ADA’s expanded selling pro- 
gram points up the fact that advertising 
does not cost. Rather, it costs not to adver- 
tise. Over the years, it may be that the 
dairy industry has been paying because it 
has not advertised enough. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to say a few words with reference 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words with ref- 
erence to a part of the President’s budget 
which has been brought to my attention 
and which I think is very pertinent at 
this time, in view of the fact that only 
yesterday we were discussing legislation 
pertaining to our Forest Service and to 
our great forest reserves. 

Mr. President, I have frequently ex- 
pressed my deep concern over some of 
the backward trends of the present ad- 
ministration in connection with the con- 
servation of our natural resources. 

Reassuring statements keep coming 
from the White House, but they do not 
jibe with budget messages and action in 
the Congress. 

A very constructive article on this sit- 
uation appeared in the February 26 issue 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, entitled 
“Cut in Federal Forestry Funds Ques- 
tioned.” Its message is summarized in 
the opening paragraph, saying: 

The 1955 budget for the United States 
Forest Service raises a question as to whether 
the Eisenhower administration is giving 
more than lip service to the cause of con- 
servation. 


Mr. President, this article is not from 
an antiadministration journal; it is 
from one of the Midwest’s great news- 
papers that have vigorously supported 
this administration. Yet, it is also a 
newspaper deeply concerned with the 
realities of our conservation problems. 
It should serve as a timely warning to 
everyone interested in protecting our 
great natural resources. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cur IN FEDERAL FORESTRY FUNDS QUESTIONED 
(By Wilbur Elston) 

WASHINGTON.—The 1955 budget for the 
United States Forest Service raises a ques- 
tion as to whether the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is giving more than lipservice to the 
cause of conservation, 

Here are some of the things that will hap- 
pen if the Forest Service budget is adopted 
without additional funds: 

Work on reseeding the old Dust Bowl 
area in Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas will be practically suspended, even 
though a new drought hit the area last year. 

Funds for reforestation of national forests 
will be cut from $820,000 this year to $390,000 
next year, 

Funds for planting grasses in Forest Serv- 
ice rangeland will be reduced from $565,000 
this year to $265,000 next year. 

Maintenance of many ranger stations and 
other permanent installations will be de- 
ferred, at a saving of $283,000. 

The number of forest rangers and super- 
visors will be reduced by a $212,300 cut in 
funds for their services and by consolidating 
a number of national forests and ranger 
districts. 

Further purchases of lands to consolidate 
present national forest holdings will be 
halted. 

Federal aid for reforestation, forest fire 
control, forest management, and control of 
forest pests will be reduced by almost $2 
million. 

A cut of almost 50 percent will be made in 
the cooperative range improvements on na- 
tional forests—from $531,000 to $281,000—on 
the theory that private users of the national 
forest ranges should do more of this work 
themselves. 

The Eisenhower administration is turning 
more responsibility back to the States and 
private enterprise for forest conservation 
programs, and is stressing research and edu- 
cation work in this field instead. 

For example, the budget for land utiliza- 
tion projects in the southwest dust bowl was 
cut back sharply because the administration 
is planning to sell much of the land. 

Legislation is also pending to permit the 
sale of some of the lands to private owners. 

Forest Service experts frankly admit the 
cutback will cause no particular harm if the 
weather is good. But in the event of further 
drought some 40,000 acres on which seeding 
is still under way may spawn a new dust 
bowl problem. 

Conservationists question the wisdom of 
turning back these lands until the new 
grasses have gotten such a good start that 
they will prevent a future dust bowl and 
provide profitable grazing land for private 
operators. 

In recent years the Forest Service has been 
getting only about $75,000 a year for new 
purchases of forest land, although funds 
have run as high as 3 million per year. 

In Minnesota, eliminating this item will 
mean ending a program to consolidate Fed- 
eral holdings in the Chippewa National 
Forest. 

The Forest Service this year took options 
to buy some 31 individual Indian allotments 
in the Chippewa forest at a cost of about 
$23,000. ‘These tracts are part of some 40,000 
acres, held by the Indians in the forest, that 
are regarded as better suited for timber pro- 
duction than any other use. 

Offsetting these budget cuts for the Forest 
Service are proposed increases of $415,836 
for forest research programs; $1,502,000 for 
new timber access roads for insect control 
and timber salyage in Oregon and Washing- 
ton forests, and $285,000 for control of epi- 
demics caused by spruce bark beetle in 
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southwestern Colorado and the Montana- 
Idaho regions. 

The President recognized in his farm mes- 
sage to Congress that the soil, water, range, 
and forest resources of the United States are 
the natural foundation of our national 
economy. 

The question is whether his desire to pro- 
tect and improve these resources is consistent 
with his budget message declaring that the 
development and use of our public lands 
should be on a businesslike basis, with due 
regard for proper conservation and for the 
rights and interests of States and private 
citizens, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
these economies at the expense of con- 
serving our resources are apparently 
being pushed forward under the supposed 
justification that States can assume & 
greater share of the historic Federal- 
State cooperative programs. I have 
previously shown evidence on this floor 
that States are not capable or willing to 
assume those burdens, with the result 
that the public interest will suffer. 

In further support for that contention, 
I ask consent to have printed at this 
point in my remarks another article from 
the Minneapolis Tribune of February 25 
headed “Proposed Cuts in United States 
Aid Anger States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Prorosep CUTS IN UNITED STATES Am ANGER 
STATES 


(By Wilbur Elston) 


WAsHINGTON.—State officials are protesting 
strongly Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson's proposed withdrawal of Federal aid 
for forest conservation and disease-control 
programs, it was learned Wednesday. 

Benson has informed all governors his 1955 
budget reflected President Eisenhower's de- 
sire to shift more responsibilities to State 
and local governments. 

“Principal adjustments affecting States 
include elimination of tuberculosis and 
brucellosis indemnity payments, curtailment 
of Federal participation in quarantine and 
related operations in plant disease and pest- 
control programs and cooperative forestry 
activities,” Benson wrote. 

“It is our belief that State and local 
agencies and individuals can and should as- 
sume greater control and responsibility in 
these programs, particularly where problems 
are local in character and Federal control 
results in encroachment on State preroga- 
tives and jurisdiction.” 

States, however, are complaining they were 
“caught off base” because they had no prior 
warning these Federal aid programs would 
be ended or reduced. 

Since many legislatures are not meeting 
this year, these States are unable to provide 
funds to replace Federal aid that Benson 
proposes to withdraw for the year starting 
July 1. 

Wiped out would be the following types of 
Federal aid to States: 

Contributions for reforestation of State 
and private lands that totaled $447,061 in 
1953-54. 

Federal aid to stimulate better forest man- 
agement, cutting, and sales totaling $632,429 
this fiscal year. 

Federal aid to help States finance brucel- 
losis and tuberculosis indemnity payments 
to owners of diseased cattle, totaling more 
than $700,000 this fiscal year. 

- In addition, reductions are proposed for 
programs of Federal aid to States and private 
landowners as follows: 

A cut of $2,241,350 for plant-disease and 
pest-control programs, It will substantially 
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reduce eradication work on barberry bushes 
that cause stem rust in wheat, as well as the 
grasshopper-control program. 

A reduction of $481,000 for forest-fire con- 
trol on State and private lands. 

A cut of $250,000 for cooperative range 
improvements on national forests, including 
erecting fences, stock trails, watering facil- 
ities, bridges, and corrals. 

Protests against elimination of funds for 
brucellosis and tuberculosis indemnities 
from Governor Anderson, of Minnesota, 
Myron W. Clark, State commissioner of agri- 
culture, and Dr. Ralph West, secretary of 
the Minnesota State Livestock Sanitary 
Board, have been read on the Senate fioor 
by Senator HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
would be well for every member of our 
Appropriations Committee to consider 
carefully these objective stories from a 
pro-Eisenhower newspaper before going 
further with the pious contention that 
the administration’s recommendations 
are not turning the country’s back on 
the great conservation objectives we have 
been seeking to achieve for many 
decades. 

Mr. President, only yesterday I found 
in the Washington Star a most revealing 
article entitled “ ‘Slipping Back’ in Re- 
foresting Blamed on Economy Meas- 
ures.” The article reads as follows: 


The Department of Agriculture admits that 
it is definitely slipping back in reforesting 
cutover areas of the country but says the 
Eisenhower administration's attempt to bal- 
ance the budget makes it impossible to do 
anything else. 

Testimony released today by a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee reveals both 
Democratic and Republican criticism of the 
administration's policy of relaxing protective 
controls over the national domain. And it 
discloses that department officials aren't any 
too happy about it, either. 

Typical of committee members’ comment 
on recommendations made in the proposed 
agricultural appropriation for 1955 were 
those made at the hearing on February 16 by 
Representatives WHITTEN, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Horan, Republican, of Wash- 
ington. 

“What is disturbing me on this commit- 
tee,” Mr. WHITTEN said, “and with regard 
to many other recommendations I have seen 
is this: They would indicate that there is a 
feeling that the people as a whole, the people 
of the Nation, have less interest and less re- 
sponsibility in their fields than I think they 
have. National resources always are some- 
thing which all of the people are dependent 
upon. People in the cities are as dependent 

. upon the timber in Oregon, Washington, and 
Mississippi as the people of those States. 

“Since we all have that interest it strikes 
me that for the Federal Government to get 
out of the picture, even to a limited extent, 
without being absolutely sure that the nat- 
ural resources are going to be protected first, 
is a shortsighted policy.” 

Mr. Horan agreed, saying he was “a little 
disturbed” by the proposed decrease in Forest 
Service funds from $74,148,408 in 1954 to 
$71,882,500 in 1955. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl 
Coke told the committee that none of the 
proposed reductions “is going to seriously 
injure the type of work for which the reduc- 
tion has been proposed. In most cases it is 
a reduction and not an elimination.” 


Mr. President, I think it would be in- 
teresting to place this information be- 
fore Congress, prior to the time when 
appropriations are made for these items. 
I believe it is quite clear that when the 
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Nation is using up its timber resources 
at an unprecedented rate—and that is 
exactly what is happening—it would be 
foolish economy, false economy, and eco- 
nomic madness and stupidity to reduce 
or to limit so-called reforestation pro- 
grams. It would be a temporary econ- 
omy to limit reforestation now, but the 
generation 50 years from now would have 
to pay dearly for it. The Americans 
of the future will be the ones who will 
pay. 

I think we have learned the lesson— 
at least, I hope we have—that as a re- 
sult of the exploitation of our great 
natural resources, the obligation of con- 
servation and restoration, particularly 
through reforestation, is a political and 
moral obligation which cannot be ig- 
nored. 


TENSIONS WITHIN THE SATELLITE 
COUNTRIES—BULGARIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to the publication today 
of the first of a series of studies on 
Tensions Within the Satellite Countries, 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress at 
the request of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The study which is published 
today is on Bulgaria. It will be followed 
by similar studies of tensions within 
Rumania, East Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Albania. 

The present series, which is being pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 70, is a 
follow-up on the study Tensions Within 
the Soviet Union which was first pub- 
lished at my request 3 years ago and 
was brought up to date last year. 

The earlier study showed that the 
monolithic appearance of Soviet society 
is but a thin facade behind which there 
is widespread discontent and unrest, 
with every important social group hav- 
ing its own grievances against the re- 
gime. 

The present study on Bulgaria shows 
that, great as are the Soviet’s troubles 
at home, they are even greater abroad. 
The solidarity of the Soviet bloc is a 
myth. The people of Bulgaria resent 
communism, not only for the specific 
wrongs it has done to them, but also for 
the reason that it is the instrument of 
foreign imperialism. Even the Com- 
munist leaders themselves are split into 
two factions—those repatriates who 
spent the interwar period in Moscow, 
and those indigenous Communists who 
never left Bulgaria. 

Thus, the nationalism which Moscow 
preaches in the Soviet Union is a potent 
source of tension and even subversion in 
Bulgaria. 

Nor is this the only cause of strife 
within the Bulgarian Communist Party. 
Many undependable opportunists entered 
its ranks in the early days of its success. 
These same opportunists are now begin- 
ning, secretly, to look for a way out, to 
make deals which they hope will insure 
them to some extent against the full 
vengeance of the people when commu- 
nism is overthrown. 

Outside the ranks of the Communist 
Party itself, almost every important so- 
cial group in Bulgaria has been the 
source of trouble to the regime. 
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The upper strata of the old Bulgarian 
society—intellectuals, businessmen, civil 
servants, politicians, members of the in- 
dependent professions, and army offi- 
cers—are, in the words of the study, “a 
major sore in the fiesh of communism in 
Bulgaria.” 

The peasants, perhaps the toughest 
anti-Communists of all, have even re- 
sorted to armed resistance and to sab- 
otage of crops and farm machinery. 

The workers, to quote the study again, 
“have one of the harshest deals pos- 
sible.” 

Religious groups have either been liqui- 
dated or taken over as Communist in- 
strumentalities. What a blasphemous 
perversion this is, Mr. President. 

Youth groups make up one of the high- 
est priority Communist propaganda tar- 
gets; yet, says the study, in one of its 
most heartening conclusions: 

Youth refuses to be held under the party's 
influence; it is balking, asserting its free- 
dom, looking west for ideas. 


Mr. President, all these groups—the 
upper strata, the peasants, the workers, 
the church members, and the youth— 
have real and persistent grievances 
against communism and against the So- 
viet Union. These grievances are not 
susceptible to amelioration or appease- 
ment. If the regime attempts appease- 
ment, it merely gives its opponents 
greater latitude. If it increases its 
brutality in an effort to wipe out all 
opposition, it merely creates more dis- 
content. There is no end point, short of 
liquidation of the entire population, and 
that is self-defeating from the Commu- 
nist point of view. 

This is the insoluble dilemma of to- 
talitarianism. Sooner or later—not to- 
morrow, or next week, or perhaps even 
next year—it is bound to be fatal. 

So, Mr. President, the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service has prepared an excellent 
exhibit, showing the tensions within the 
Soviet captive country of Bulgaria. 
Similar studies of other captive coun- 
tries will follow. To persons who be- 
lieve that all is not well back of the Iron 
Curtain, in countries which the Soviet 
has taken over, it should be heartening 
to kncw that things are not well for the 
Soviets, either. The spirit of liberty 
and freedom that sparks within the 
human breast, burns very fervently in 
those countries. A reading of this first 
statement of tensions within the satel- 
lite countries indicates clearly that in 
Bulgaria, the Bulgarians hunger for 
freedom. 


AMERICAN SERVICE TECHNICIANS 
IN INDOCHINA 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recent 
news items from the war areas of Indo- 
china carry serious reports of an attack 
Monday before dawn on an airbase at 
Catbi, 3 miles from Haiphong. The 
place attacked was the actual spot where 
some 44 of our Air Force mechanics 
ordinarily work. They were away from 
this spot when it was attacked. These 
news reports state that there is a sys- 
tematic plan by the Communists to make 
special attacks on all the places where 
our mechanics are at work. 
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The Associated Press dispatch from 
Haiphong reads, in part, as follows: 

Reports circulated that the Viet Minh had 
deciared they planned to attack every area 
where American personnel work. The Viet 
Minh radio recently accused the United 
States of intervening in the Indochinese 
war. None of the 44 Unitec States Air Force 
personnel stationed at the field Catbi, 3 miles 
from Haiphong, was on the airfield when the 
commandos attacked before dawn yesterday. 
Another 105 American technicians work at 
Doson airstrip, 12 miles southeast of Haip- 
hong. The French set up prohibited zones 
around both fields, barring from the areas all 
civilians except those with special authoriza- 
tion. The rest of the 252 Americans aiding 
the French in maintaining the planes are 
stationed at Tourane, on the central Indo- 
chinese coast. 

Before the arrival of the Americans, Viet 
Minh commandos raided the Doson field 
about a month ago, damaging planes and 
blowing up gasoline storage depots. Last 
Thursday morning rebels wrecked 12 trans- 
port planes at Gialam civil airport, 5 miles 
from Hanoi. The French said natives living 
around Catbi airstrip apparently sheltered 
the raiders throughout the day while they 
plotted their approach to the field. 


Mr. President, I understand that in 
large areas of Indochina there is no such 
thing as a battleline in the Indochinese 
war. Just like so many hornets’ nests, 
there are straggling groups and little 
battles going on in a great number of 
places. 

Thus, step by step and day by day, we 
are coming nearer and nearer to a fight- 
ing part in the war in Indochina. We 
are placing our mechanics on duty in the 
actual theater of war and thus are mak- 
ing them special targets. 

We were recently assured, as I under- 
stand it, these men would not be in 
combat nor near combat, but were 
merely “technicians”; that they would 
not involve themselves in combat nor 
the Nation in war. We see now that they 
are at the scene of battle, and more, that 
they have become special targets of the 
enemy. 

Suppose they are attacked? Of course 
they will fight back. Suppose they are 
wounded or captured? It is unthink- 
able that we should leave them to their 
fate. Or shall we? I raise that point. 
They are members of our Armed Forces 
and are under arms and are under or- 
ders. Ithink we would send other mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces to their rescue. 
They would not be armed with monkey 
wrenches, either, and the first shot of 
world war III might be fired there. 

Deeply concerned about these very 
matters and fearing such development, 
I wrote Secretary of Defense Wilson on 
February 15, 1954, the following letter: 


FEBRUARY 15, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wrson: I am writing to you 
concerning the subject matter of this letter 
in your capacity as a member of the Se- 
curity Council. 

My latest information is that about 250 
additional members of our military forces, 
consisting of about 200 airplane mechanics 
and some officers, have recently been sent 
into the theater of war operations in Indo- 
china and are now engaged in the servicing 
of the planes that are being used in the 
operation of that war. I accept at full faith 
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your recent statement that you of course 
wish to avoid any act that might involve 
the United States in that war. At the same 
time I feel that when you send members of 
our military forces into the theater of opera- 
tions whether they have monkey wrenches 
or rifles in their hands, they are nevertheless 
taking part in the operations of the war 
and the chances of our direct involyement 
are thereby materially increased. 

As you doubtless know, Mr. Secretary, this 
is a very grave matter to the Members of the 
Congress and to the people, and I know it is 
to you. When Admiral Radford reported 
this matter to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, every Senator present except 
one expressed grave concern and what was 
in effect strong disapproval. 

I feel that each member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee should keep up 
with the facts and to this end I respectfully 
ask the following questions: 

1, How many men were there in this mis- 
sion which was recently sent? What are 
their duties and how far from the scene of 
actual combat do they operate? 

2. What effort was made to get suitable 
nationals who were capable mechanics from 
Korea, Japan, the Philippines, or France? 

3. What efforts are being made now to re- 
cruit suitable men from some source other 
than the military services of the United 
States? 

I was very much pleased with your assur- 
ances to Senator SALTONSTALL that these men 
would be withdrawn not later than June 
12, 1954. I want to respectfully urge you 
to withdraw them now, and if you consider 
it impossible to withdraw them now, then 
I want to urge you to exert every effort to 
replace them and withdraw them entirely 
from this theater of operations as soon as 
you possibly can. I am not an alarmist and 
I am not opposing your policy of material 
aid to the French in the Indochina war. I 
do strenuously oppose the United States 
alone send members of our military forces 
in there and thus causing us to take all the 
chances of being involved ourselves and the 
chances of bringing Red China into the war. 
If direct intervention by outside military 
forces is absolutely necessary, it seems to 
me that the action should be by the United 
Nations, rather than by the United States 
alone. 

I shall appreciate the foregoing informa- 
tion. I believe that I understand, and I 
know I appreciate full well, your own deep 
concern and your fine purposes and efforts 
in the premises. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, the best information I 
have been able to obtain from the war 
scene is to be found in the March 5 issue 
of U. S. News & World Report, in an 
article by Mr. Robert P. Martin, staff 
member, written from Tourane, Indo- 
china. The headlines read: “With the 
GI's in Indochina—They’re Already at 
Work in Another War.” I read from the 
article: 

At Doson, only 8 minutes’ jet-flying time 
from Communist China’s border, unease is 
more tangible, This base is on the edge of 
the Red River Delta, for 7 years a fluid but 
major battleground between the French 
and the Communist Viet Minh. Raids, am- 
bushes, fire fights, and artillery harass- 
ments are within sight and sound of Amer- 
ican billets, and are now a part of the daily 
life there. 

Viet Minh raiders, not long ago, sneaked 
into the Doson base and destroyed two 
American C-47's with explosives, damaging 
several others. Early this week, another 
raiding party tried to land at the edge of 
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the base from small boats. The French 
blew them out of the water, No one in offi- 
cial position expects trouble in larger quan- 
tities than the French have been able to deal 
with in the past. But Americans have plans 
for orderly evacuation—by air if there is 
time, or by retreating to a nearby landing 
beach if the field should be under direct 
attack. 

American GI's at Tourane look, talk, and 
work exactly like GI’s at Clark Field in the 
Philippines, or Tachikawa and Iwakuni in 
Japan, their former bases. They wear fa- 
tigues during the day and uniforms at night. 
Officers wear khaki during the day, but can 
don civilian clothes at night when visiting 
the French officers’ mess. But the superfi- 
cial resemblance to their former life ends 
there. 

Pilots of transport planes are required to 
carry pistols, sheathed bayonets, water bot- 
tles and emergency rations. All officers have 
pistols in their rooms. Men are not per- 
mitted to leave base except on conducted 
tours or Sunday swims at a beach guarded 
by French machine-gun squads. 


Of course, Mr. President, the article 
was written before the recent attacks, 
about which we learned from the news 
reports early this week. 

I read further from the article: 

The French, as another precaution, are 
beginning to evacuate villagers living near 
Doson, to guard against any grenade throw- 
ing or other terrorist incident. 


So, Mr. President, the French are evac- 
uating the villagers around the areas 
where our Air Force mechanics are at 
work. The enemy soldiers who led the 
attack earlier this week, which missed 
our men by only a short distance, had 
been harbored among the natives in the 
villages around these airstrips or air- 
bases, as is stated by the writer of this 
article, who also states that: 

The Air Force has pledged that none of 
these new arrivals would have to stay in 
Indochina more than 120 days. 


That statement coincides with the 
promise made on the floor of the Senate, 
through the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONsTALL], the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

I read further from the article: 

The relative closeness of these two fields 
to possible danger draws forth this com- 
ment by a United States Air Force major: 
“At Tourane, we discuss the possibilities of 


a fight. At Doson, we talk about the proba- 
bilities.” 


Mr. President, those are our men, from 
our armed services. They are there on 
duty, under orders from our Govern- 
ment, in the Indochina theater of war. 

I read further from the article: 

The $64 question that is of all-consuming 
interest to American technicians now in 
Indochina, however, is what their role here 
may turn out to be. A captain posed it this 
way: “We may turn out to be the forgotten 
troops who just did a job. We may be heroes 
who helped the French to win. Or we may 
be the men who started another war.” No 
one in Tourane can give the answer. 


That article gives the on-the-ground 
viewpoint of this gentleman, who I un- 
derstand is a responsible member of the 
staff of the U. S. News & World Report. 
In the article he describes the predica- 
ment of our men who are stationed there. 

Mr. President, if we and the American 
people generally do not realize that these 


‘men are right “under the gun,” and are 
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themselves thinking and talking in terms 
of being attacked and having to fight 
back, and probably starting a war, at 
least everyone else who is thinking on 
the subject realizes it. 

I wish to make it clear, first, that my 
letter to Mr. Wilson was acknowledged, 
but nothing further has been heard from 
him as yet. I desire to say that I do not 
blame him personally. Perhaps he does 
not favor having our men there. Ido not 
know. In any event, the answer to my 
letter involves a high policy decision that 
is, of course, shared by others than Mr. 
Wilson. 

We are taking steps that lead our men 
directly into combat. Soon we may have 
to fight or run. 

I think the policy decision should be 
made in advance, and that the Congress, 
as representatives of the American peo- 
ple, should be fully advised of all the 
facts and all the plans, and should be 
given a part in forming the final decision. 

Of course, Mr. President, I know the 
plans cannot be made public and pub- 
lished in the newspapers. However, so 
far as I know, no one who represents the 
Congress, or who has the responsibility 
of the viewpoint of those who are defi- 
nitely responsible to the people, is in- 
cluded in the groups who are charged 
with the duty of reaching these decisions. 
I do not charge anyone with misleading 
me or any other Member of Congress. 
Nevertheless, my understanding was that 
these men were to be kept far away, far 
removed, from the attacks which already 
have occurred in the last few days. 

As I have already said, Mr. President, 
I believe that Congress, which represents 
the American people, should be consulted 
and advised in regard to the decision in 
this case. The Members of Congress are 
the ones who will be asked to vote the 
money and draft the men if we become 
involved further in war. During the cur- 
rent 12-month period ending June 30, 
1954, we shall have spent $1,100,000,000 
in money and materials on the Indo- 
chinese war. 

Members of our Air Force are there, 
and are daily taking part in the war 
activities, in close proximity to actual 
ground combat, and are being sought out 
as special targets by enemy soldiers. 
Shall we sit idly and see these steps de- 
velop day by day, and give our consent 
by silence? 

I renew my protest. I renew my re- 
quest that our Air Force mechanics be 
withdrawn from Indochina. For the 
good they may do, the risk is too great. 
I restate my belief that suitable me- 
chanics can be obtained in France or 
from Japanese or Korean nationals in 
those countries. 

If the desired information is not forth- 
coming and if some policy is not dis- 
closed, I shall ask the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services to 
request Secretary Wilson, Admiral Rad- 
ford, and such others as the committee 
may see fit to call, to make full dis- 
closure of the facts before the committee 
and for the benefit of other interested 
Members of Congress. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am ready to yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. First, let me say that 
I certainly agree wholeheartedly with 
what the Senator said earlier in his 
speech about the necessity for the Con- 
gress being alerted with regard to the 
sending of mechanics to Indochina. The 
proposal which the Senator brings for- 
ward today, to request, before the Geneva 
Conference in April, that those men be 
withdrawn, would place us in a most 
serious position. I know that the Sen- 
ator feels that the security of French 
Indochina is vital to the security of all 
southeast Asia. Is not that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. I spoke of the pos- 
sibility of replacing those men. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with what 
the Senator said on that point. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank that can be 
done. I have made inquiry on that sub- 
ject. I made a request for a report as 
to what effort was being made along that 
line and no reply has come as yet. 

I do not favor turning our backs on 
any firm commitment we may have 
made. That is not my point. I do make 
the point, however, that the services of 
the Air Force mechanics should be per- 
formed at some point remote from the 
actual fighting because I think the pres- 
ent situation carries with it great danger 
of our becoming involved in a direct 
shooting war. It is an open invitation 
for Red China to come in. 

I am not advocating that we go back 
on any promise we may have made, but 
I think I know of facts which prove that, 
if a real effort were made, in a very short 
time our men could be withdrawn and 
others could be brought in to do the 
work, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the 
Senator that there was no necessity for 
sending American mechanics over there 
in the first place. No doubt the French 
could have obtained mechanics for serv- 
ice in that area. The situation now, 
however, is that they are there. In April 
there is to be a conference at Geneva, 
in which the Communists undoubtedly 
will present to the French an attractive 
plan for the total withdrawal of French 
forces from Indochina, and a partition 
which I believe, would be the first step 
toward the seizure of complete control in 
that area by Communist forces. 

The position of the United States at 
Geneva should be that such an agree- 
ment should not be made, but that the 
war should be continued and brought to 
a successful conclusion. It seems to me, 
therefore, that if at this very sensitive 
time the United States should withdraw 
its mechanics and indicate to the French 
a total lack of interest in the fighting, or 
an unwillingness to make at least that 
commitment, it would certainly give the 
French an adequate excuse to take a 
greater step, to withdraw their own 
forces, and agree to a partition. That is 
the concern whick I feel over the Sen- 
ator’s request, even though I agree with 
his statement that originally there was 
no necessity for sending American me- 
chanics to that area. 

Mr. STENNIS. When the facts are 
uncontradicted, does the Senator think 
we should sit idly by, leave those men 
exposed to fire, and wait until the April 
meeting has convened in Geneva and dis- 
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cussion has been had? Does not the 
Senator believe they could be withdrawn 
to a better protected area, and that they 
should be replaced as soon as possible? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
agree to that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I should be delighted 
to see them withdrawn to a less-exposed 
place. However, I should be completely 
opposed to withdrawing them from Indo- 
china, and I should be opposed until after 
the April meeting to our insisting that 
in the disposition of those men the 
French should do something which they 
felt was against their best strategic 
interest. 

This month and the time of the April 
meeting represent the most critical pe- 
riod in the affairs of southeast Asia since 
the end of World War II. We could 
easily take the first step which could 
result in losing all of southeast Asia to 
the Communists. The position of the 
United States should be firm. But I do 
not believe that we should indicate in 
the Senate that we are reluctant to go 
all the way in supporting the war against 
the Communists. That is the only rea- 
son why I intervened. I agree with the 
Senator that the men should not have 
been sent there in the first place. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are insisting upon 
the protection of our men, in line with 
what I understood were the assurances 
given us when the men were sent there. 
I realize that there is no such thing as 
perfect protection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Especially in guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Mr. STENNIS. That was one of the 
issues involved in going in there. I think 
more could be done toward protecting 
our men, and I think more could be done 
toward their early replacement without 
jeopardizing the conduct of that war. 
I am sure the Senator agrees that the 
risk is very great. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. I certainly am 
glad the Senator from Mississippi has 
brought the situation to the attention of 
the Senate. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. ANDERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, if he may 
do so without losing the floor? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, without los- 
ing the floor, I be permitted to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

— 2 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
To 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
the 26th of February 1954 I submitted 
an amendment which I had intended to 
offer to Senate bill 49, to add a new title, 
title II, to Senate bill 49. I now offer 
that amendment and ask unanimous 
consent that it be not read in full at 
this time but that it may be printed in 
full in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. ANDERSON was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 

At the end of the bill add the follow- 
ing new title: 

“TITLE II 

“Section 1. That the citizens of the United 
States who are bona fide residents of that 
part of the United States now constituting 
the Territory of Alaska are hereby authorized 
to form for themselves a constitution and 
State government, with the name ‘State of 
Alaska,’ which State, when so formed, shall 
be admitted into the Union, all as hereinafter 
provided. 

“The State of Alaska shall consist of all the 
territory, together with the territorial waters 
appurtenant thereto, now included in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

“Sec, 2. All citizens of the United States 
who are qualified to vote for representatives 
of the Territorial Legislature of Alaska are 
hereby authorized to vote for and choose 
delegates, having the same qualifications, to 
form a constitutional convention in said 
Territory. The convention shall consist of 
27 delegates apportioned among the several 
judicial divisions of Alaska as follows: First 
judicial division, 6 delegates; second judicial 
division, 3 delegates; third judicial division, 
10 delegates; fourth judicial division, 5 dele- 
gates; and 3 delegates to be chosen at large 
from the entire Territory. 

“The Governor of Alaska shall, within 30 
days after the approval of this act, issue a 
proclamation ordering an election of such 
delegates to be held at a time designated in 
the proclamation within 8 months after the 
approval of this act. The proclamation shall 
be issued at least 2 months prior to the date 
of election of such delegates. The election 
shall be conducted without reference to the 
political affiliations of the candidates. The 
ballots used at such election shall be non- 
partisan and shall not contain any reference 
to or designation of the political party or 
affiliation of any candidate. A separate bal- 
lot shall be prepared for each judicial divi- 
sion, Each such ballot shall contain (1) 
the names of the candidates running for the 
office of delegate from such division and (2) 
the names of the candidates running for 
the office of delegate at large to the con- 
vention. 

“The 6 candidates in the first judicial divi- 
sion who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall be the delegates for such division; the 
8 candidates in the second judicial divi- 
sion who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall be the delegates for such division; the 
10 candidates in the third judicial division 
who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall be the delegates for such division; the 
5 candidates in the fourth judicial division 
who receive the greatest number of votes 
shall be the delegates for such division; and 
the 3 candidates who receive the greatest 
number of votes at large from the entire 
Territory shall be delegates at large. 

“In case of a tie vote at the election, the 
candidates so tied shall draw lots under the 
supervision of the clerk of the District Court 
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for the Territory of Alaska to determine 
which of them shall be elected. 

“In the case of a vacancy in any office 
of delegate the candidate not theretofore 
certified who receives the next highest num- 
bér of votes in the judicial division in which 
the vacancy occurs or the next highest num- 
ber of votes in the Territory at large, as the 
case may be, shall become the delegate from 
such judicial division or from the Territory 
at large, as the case may be. 

“Except as otherwise specifically provided 
herein, the election for such delegates shall 
be conducted, the returns made, the results 
ascertained, and the certificates of persons 
elected to such convention issued in the 
same manner as is prescribed by the laws 
of ‘laska regulating elections therein of 
members of the Territorial Legislature of 
Alaska. 

“Sec.3. The delegates to the convention 
so elected shall meet at the capital of said 
Territory on the ist Tuesday following the 
30th day after their election, unless that 
date should occur during a session of the 
Territorial legislature, in which event the 
constitutional convention shall convene on 
the Ist Tuesday following adjournment of 
the legislative session. The session shall not 
exceed 75 days, and after organization the 
delegates thereto shall declare on behalf 
of the people of the proposed State that 
they adopt the Constitution of the United 
States, whereupon the said convention shall 
form a constitution and State government 
for the proposed State. 

“The constitution shall be republican in 
form, shall make no distinction in civil or 
political rights on account of race or color, 
shall not be repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States and the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and shall 
provide that no person who advocates, or 
who aids or belongs to any party, organi- 
zation, or association which advocates, the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the State of Alaska or of the 
United States shall be qualified to hold any 
public office of trust or profit under the 
State constitution. Said convention shall 
provide in said constitution: 

“First. That no law shall be enacted re- 
specting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peacably to as- 
semble and to petition the government for 
the redress of grievances. 

“Second. That said State and its people 
do agree and declare (1) that they forever 
disclaim all right and title in or to any real 
or personal property belonging to the United 
States and not granted or confirmed to the 
State or its political subdivisions by or un- 
der the authority of this act or any real 
property that is owned by or, for a period 
of at least 3 years immediately prior to the 
enactment of this act, has been in the pos- 
session and actually in the use of occupa- 
tion of any Indian, Eskimo, Aleut (includ- 
ing any Metlakahtlan Indian or Metlakaht- 
lan), or any community of such natives; 
and (2) that the title to any such property 
of the United States or such natives shall 
remain subject to the disposition of or ex- 
tinguishment by the United States to the 
same extent as though this act had never 
been enacted; and (3) that no taxes shall 
be imposed by the State upon any such 
property of the United States or such natives 
until the Congress provides otherwise, ex- 
cept when held by natives without restric- 
tions on alienation: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this act shall recognize, deny, 
enlarge, impair, or otherwise affect any claim 
against the United States, and any such 
claim shall be governed by the laws of the 
United States applicable thereto; and noth- 
ing in this act is intended or shall be con- 
strued as a finding, interpretation, or con- 
struction by the Congress that any law ap- 
plicable thereto authorizes, establishes, rec- 
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ognizes, or confirms the validity or invalidity 
of any such claim, and the determination 
of the applicability or effect of any law to 
any such claim shall be unaffected by any- 
thing in this act. 

“Third. That the debts and liabilities of 
said Territory of Alaska shall be assumed 
and paid by said State and all debts owed 
to said Territory of Alaska shall be collected 
by said State. 

“Fourth. That provision shall be made for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of public schools which shall be open 
to all children of said State and free from 
sectarian control. 

“Fifth. That all provisions of this act re- 
serving rights or powers to the United States, 
as well as those prescribing the terms or 
conditions of the grants of lands or other 
property herein made to said State, are con- 
sented to fully by said State and its people. 

“Sixth. That the lands and other property 
belonging to citizens of the United States 
residing without said State shall never be 
taxed at a higher rate than the lands and 
other property belonging to residents thereof. 

“Sec. 4. The State of Alaska and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, respectively, shall have and 
retain title to all property, real and personal, 
title to which is in the Territory of Alaska 
or any of the subdivisions. Except as pro- 
vided in section 5 hereof, the United States 
shall retain title to all property, real and 
personal, to which it has title, including 
public lands. 

“Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of furthering 
the development of and expansion of com- 
munities, the State of Alaska is hereby 
granted and shall be entitled to select from 
lands within national forests in Alaska which 
are vacant and unappropriated at the time 
of their celection not to exceed 400,000 acres 
of land, and from the other public lands of 
the United States in Alaska which are va- 
cant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the 
time of their selection not to exceed another 
400,000 acres of land, all of which shall be 
adjacent to established communities or suit- 
able for prospective community centers and 
recreational areas. Such lands shall be se- 
lected by the State of Alaska with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
national forest lands and with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior as to other 
public lands: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the laws of 
the United States, whether for homestead, 
mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any 
such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman 
to the full use and enjoyment of the land 
so occupied. 

“(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to 
any other grants made in this section, is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, 
within 25 years after the admission of 
Alaska into the Union, not to exceed 100,- 
000,000 acres from the public lands of the 
United States in Alaska which are vacant, 
unappropriated, and unreserved at the time 
of their selection: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall affect any valid exist- 
ing claim, location, or entry under the laws 
of the United States, whether for homestead, 
mineral, right-of-way, or other purpose 
whatsoever, or shall affect the rights of any 
such owner, claimant, locator, or entryman 
to the full use and enjoyment of the land 
so occupied. 

“(c) The State of Alaska, in addition to 
any other grants made in this section, is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to select, 
within 25 years after the admission of Alaska 
into the Union, from the public lands of 
the United States in Alaska which are va- 
cant, unappropriated, and unreserved at the 
time of their selection not to exceed the 
following amounts for internal improve- 
ments: 

“For legislative, executive, and judicial 
public buildings heretofore erected in said 
Territory or to be hereafter erected in the 
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proposed State, 500,000 acres; for institutions 
for the mentally ill, 200,000 acres; for peni- 
tentiaries, 200,000 acres; for schools and 
asylums for the deaf, dumb, and the blind, 
200,000 acres; for normal schools, 500,000 
acres; for State charitable, penal, and re- 
formatory institutions, 200,000 acres; for 
homes for needy pioneer residents, 250,000 
acres; for the University of Alaska, in addi- 
tion to grants heretofore made, 500,000 acres: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall affect any valid existing claim, location, 
or entry under the laws of the United States, 
whether for homestead, mineral, right-of- 
wy, or other purpose whatsoever, or shall 
affect the rights of any such owner, claimant, 
locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of the land so occupied. 

(d) Block 32, and the structures and im- 
provements thereon, in the city of Juneau, 
are granted to the State of Alaska for any 
or all of the following purposes or a com- 
bination thereof: A residence for the Gov- 
ernor, a State museum, or park and recrea- 
tional use. 

“(e) Block 19, and the structures and im- 
provements thereon, and the interests of the 
United States in blocks C and 7, and the 
structures and improvements thereon, in the 
city of Juneau, are hereby granted to the 
State of Alaska. 

“(f) All real and personal property of the 
United States situated in the Territory of 
Alaska which is specifically used for the sole 
purpose of conservation and protection of 
the fisheries and wildlife of Alaska, under 
the provisions of the Alaska game law of 
July 1, 1943 (57 Stat. 301; 48 U. S. C., secs. 
192-211), as amended, and under the pro- 
visions of the Alaska commercial fisheries 
laws of June 26, 1906 (34 Stat. 478; 48 U. S. C., 
secs. 230-39 and 241-42), and June 6, 1924 
(43 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C., secs. 221-28), as 
supplemented and amended, shall be trans- 
ferred and conveyed to the State of Alaska 
by the appropriate Federal agency: Provided, 
That such transfer shall not include lands 
withdrawn or otherwise set apart as refuges 
or reservations for the protection of wildlife 
nor facilities utilized in connection there- 
with, or in connection with general research 
activities relating to fisheries or wildlife. 
The State of Alaska shall possess and exer- 
cise the same jurisdiction and control over 
the fisheries and the wildlife of Alaska as 
are ed and exercised by the several 
States within their territorial limits, includ- 
ing adjacent waters. The rights of the State 
of Alaska over fisheries and wildlife shall 
not be construed to include control over fur 
seals, sea otters, and such other fish and 
wildlife resources as are protected under the 
provisions of international agreements. 
Co with the year during which 
Alaska is admitted into the Union and until 
the Congress shall otherwise provide, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the close of 
each fiscal year, shall pay to the State of 
Alaska 50 percent of the net proceeds, as 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior, 
derived during such fiscal year from all sales 
of seal skins or sea-otter skins made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of 
February 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 100; 16 U. S. C., 
secs. 631a-631q), as supplemented and 
amended. 

“(g) (1) Commencing with the year dur- 
ing which Alaska is admitted into the Union 
and until the Congress shall otherwise pro- 
vide, the Secretary of the Treasury, at the 
close of each fiscal year, shall pay to the 
State of Alaska, in addition to payments 
made under the provisions of law codified 
as title 16, United States Code, section 500, 
12% percent of the money received during 
such fiscal year from the national forests of 
Alaska, 

“(2) Section 3 (a) of the joint resolution 
entitled ‘Joint resolution to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to sell timber within 
the Tongass National Forest,’ approved Au- 
gust 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), is hereby repealed. 
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Amounts in the special account established 
under such section on the date of enactment 
of this act shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection, and shall be cov- 
ered into the general fund of the Tre: 

and shall be disposed of in „ 
the provisions of law with respect to dis- 
position of receipts from the national forests. 
Amounts hereafter received from the sale 
of timber or lands under section 2 of such 
joint resolution shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, subject to the provisions of this sub- 
section and the provisions of law with re- 
spect to disposition of receipts from the na- 
tional forests. In lieu of such special ac- 
count, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to pay such judgments, if any, as may result 
from adverse native claims to timber or 
lands described in the act of August 8, 1947 
(61 Stat. 920). 

“(h) Five percent of the proceeds of sale 
of public lands lying within said State which 
shall be sold by the United States subsequent 
to the admission of said State into the Union, 
after deducting all the expenses incident to 
such sales, shall be paid to the said State to 
be used for the support of the public schools 
within said State. 

“(1) All lands granted in quantity to and 
authorized to be selected by the State of 
Alaska by this act shall be selected in such 
manner as the laws of the State may pro- 
vide, and in conformity with such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe. The authority to make selections 
shall never be alienated or bargained away, 
in whole or in part, by the State. All selec- 
tions shall be made in reasonably compact 
tracts, taking into account the situation and 
potential uses of the lands involved, and 
each tract selected shall contain at least 
5,760 acres unless isolated from other tracts 
open to selection. Upon the revocation of 
any order of withdrawal in Alaska, the order 
of revocation shall provide for a period of 
not less than 90 days before the date on 
which it otherwise becames effective, if sub- 
sequent to the admission of Alaska into the 
Union, during which period the State of 
Alaska shall have a preferred right of selec- 
tion, subject to the requirements of this 
act, except as against prior existing valid 
rights or as against equitable claims sub- 
ject to allowance and confirmation. Such 
preferred right of selection shall not have 
precedence over the preferred right of appli- 
cation created by section 4 of the act of 
September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748; 43 U. S. C., 
sec. 282), as now or hereafter amended, nor 
over other preference rights now conferred 
by law. Where any lands desired by the 
State are unsurveyed at the time of their 
selection, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
survey the exterior boundaries of the area 
requested without any interior subdivision 
thereof and shall issue a patent for such 
selected area in terms of the exterior bound- 
ary survey; where any lands desired by the 
State are surveyed at the time of their 
selection, the. boundaries of the area re- 
quested shall conform to the public land sub- 
divisions established by the approval of the 
survey. All lands duly selected by the State 
of Alaska pursuant to this act shall be pat- 
ented to the State by the Secretary of the 
Interior. As used in this subsection, the 
words ‘equitable claims subject to allow- 
ance and confirmation’ include, without lim- 
itation, claims of holders of permits issued 
by the Department of Agriculture on lands 
eliminated from national forests, whose per- 
mits have been terminated only because of 
such elimination and who own valuable im- 
provements on such lands. 

“(j) Any lease, permit, license, or contract 
issued under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C., 
sec. 181 and following), as amended, or under 
the Alaska Coal Leasing Act of October 20, 
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1914 (38 Stat. 741; 30 U. S. C., sec. 432 and 
following), as amended, shall have the effect 
of withdrawing the lands subject thereto 
from selection by the State of Alaska under 
this act, unless such lease, permit, license, 
or contract is in effect on the date of ap- 
proval of this act, and unless an application 
to select such lands is filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior within a period of 3 
years after the date of the admission of 
Alaska into the Union. Such selections shall 
be made only from lands that are other- 
wise open to selection under this act, and 
shall include the entire area that is subject 
to each lease, permit, license, or contract 
involved in the selections. Any patent for 
lands so selected shall vest in the State of 
Alaska all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to any such lease, per- 
mit, license, or contract that remains out- 
standing on the effective date of the patent, 
including the right to all rentals, royalties, 
and other payments accruing after that date 
under such lease, permit, license, or con- 
tract, and including any authority that may 
have been retained by the United States to 
modify the terms and conditions of such 
lease, permit, license, or contract: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall affect 
the continued validity of any such lease, 
permit, license, or contract or any right 
arising thereunder. 

“(k) All grants made or confirmed under 
this act shall include mineral deposits. The 
grants of mineral lands to the State of Alaska 
under subsections (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion are made upon the express condition 
that all sales, grants, deeds, or patents for 
any of the mineral lands so granted shall 
be subject to and contain a reservation to 
the State of all of the minerals in the lands 
so sold, granted, deeded, or patented, to- 
gether with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same. Mineral deposits in 
such lands shall be subject to lease by the 
State as the State legislature may direct: 
Provided, That any lands or minerals here- 
after disposed of contrary to the provisions 
of this section shall be forfeited to the United 
States by appropriate proceedings instituted 
by the Attorney General for that purpose in 
the United States District Court for Alaska. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the 
mineral character of lands granted to the 
State of Alaska shall be determined at the 
time patent issues and the patent shall be 
conclusive evidence thereof. 

“(1) No order of withdrawal of public lands 
in Alaska made within a period of 5 years 
after the date of approval of this act shall 
have the effect of withdrawing the lands af- 
fected thereby from selection by the State 
of Alaska under this act, provided such lands 
are otherwise open to selection under this 
act, and provided an application to select 
such lands is filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior before the end of said period of 
5 years. The foregoing restriction shall not 
extend to withdrawals for military defense 
or for Coast Guard purposes. 

“(m) The schools and colleges provided for 
in this section shall forever remain under 
the exclusive control of the State, and no 
part of the proceeds arising from the sale 
or disposal of any lands granted herein for 
educational purposes shall be used for the 
support of any sectarian or denominational 
school, college, or university. 

“(n) Grants previously made to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska are hereby confirmed and 
transferred to the State of Alaska upon its 
admission. Effective upon the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, section 1 
of the act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214; 
48 U. S. C., sec. 353), as amended, and the 
last sentence of section 35 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450; 30 U. S. C., sec. 
191), as amended, are repealed; but such 
repeal shall not affect any outstanding lease, 
permit, license, or contract issued under said 
section 1, as amended, or any rights or powers 
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with respect to such lease, permit, license, or 
contract, and shall not affect the disposition 
of the proceeds or income derived prior to 
such repeal from any lands reserved under 
said section 1, as amended, or derived there- 
after from any disposition of the reserved 
lands or an interest therein made prior to 
such repeal. 

“(o) The grants provided for in this act 
shall be in lieu of the grant of land for pur- 
poses of internal improvements made to new 
States by section 8 of the act of September 4, 
1841 (5 Stat. 455), and sections 2378 and 2379 
of the Revised Statutes (43 U. S. C., sec. 857), 
and in lieu of the swampland grant made by 
the act of September 28, 1850 (9 Stat. 520), 
and section 2479 of the Revised Statutes (43 
U. S. C., sec. 982), and in lieu of the grant 
of 30,000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative in Congress made by the act of 
July 2, 1862, as amended (12 Stat. 503; 7 
U. S. C., secs. 301-308), which grants are 
hereby declared not to extend to the State 
of Alaska. 

“(p) The Submerged Lands Act of 1953 
(Public Law 31, 83d Cong., 1st sess.; 7 Stat. 
29) shall be applicable to the State of Alaska 
and the said State shall have the same 
rights as do existing States thereunder. 

“Sec. 6. (a) After a constitution and State 
government have been formed in compli- 
ance with the provisions of this act, the 
convention forming the same shall provide 
by ordinance for submitting said constitu- 
tion, for ratification or rejection, to the peo- 
ple of said proposed State at an election to 
be held at a date to be fixed by said conven- 
tion, which shall be not less than 75 nor 
more than 100 days from the date of its 
adjournment, at which election the citizens 
of the United States who are qualified to 
vote for members of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Alaska shall vote directly for or 
against the proposed constitution. The 
returns of said election shall be made to 
the Governor of Alaska, who shall cause the 
same to be canvassed by the canvassing 
board of the Territory of Alaska in the man- 
ner now provided by law for the canvass of 
votes cast in general Territorial elections. 
If a majority of the legal votes cast at said 
election shall reject the constitution, the 
Governor of said Territory shall, by procla- 
mation, order the constitutional convention 
to reassemble at a date not later than 40 
days after the votes have been canvassed as 
herein provided, and thereafter a new con- 
stitution may be formed by such convention 
and the same proceedings shall be taken in 
regard thereto in like manner as if said con- 
stitution were being originally prepared for 
submission and submitted to the people: 
Provided, That not more than two elections 
shall be held under the authority of this 
subsection, 

“(b) When said constitution shall have 
been duly ratified by the people of said Ter- 
ritory, as aforesaid, by a majority of the 
legal votes cast at an election held pur- 
suant to this section, a certified copy of 
the same shall be submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Alaska through the 
President of the United States to the Con- 
gress for approval or disapproval as herein- 
after provided, together with a statement 
of the votes cast thereon. 

“(c) If the Congress approves said con- 
stitution, it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent to certify such approval to the Gov- 
ernor of said Territory, who shall within 30 
days after receipt of such notification from 
the President issue a proclamation for the 
election provided for in section 7 of this 
act, said election to take place not earlier 
than 2 months nor later than 6 months after 
the date of issuance of said proclamation by 
the Governor. 

“(d) If the Congress shall disapprove the 
constitution, such disapproval shall immedi- 
ately be certified by the President to the 
Governor of said Territory, with the objec- 
tions to the proposed constitution; the Gov- 
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ernor thereupon by proclamation shall order 
the constitutional convention to reassemble 
at a date not later than 40 days after re- 
ceipt of such notification and thereafter a 
new constitution may be formed and the 
same proceedings shall be taken in regard 
thereto in like manner as if said constitution 
were being originally prepared for submission 
and submitted to the people: Provided, That 
not more than one election shall be held 
under the authority of this subsection. 

“(e) When said new constitution as pro- 
vided for in subsection (d) of this section, 
shall have been duly ratified by the people 
of said Territory, as aforesaid, by a ma- 
jority of the legal votes cast at an elec- 
tion held pursuant to this section, a certified 
copy of the same shall be submitted by the 
Governor of the Territory of Alaska through 
the President of the United States to the 
Congress for approval, together with a state- 
ment of the votes cast thereon; thereafter 
the procedure shall be as prescribed in sub- 
sections (c) and (d) of this section. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The constitutional conven- 
tion shall by ordinance provide that in case 
of ratification of the constitution by the 
people and in case the Congress of the 
United States shall approve the same, an 
election shall be held at the time named 
in the proclamation of the Governor of said 
Territory hereinbefore provided, at which 
election officers for a full State government, 
including a governor, members of the State 
legislature, one Representative and two Sen- 
ators in the Congress of the United States 
to be elected at large from said State, and 
such other officers as the constitution shall 
prescribe, shall be chosen by the qualified 
voters of Alaska. Unless the constitutional 
convention shall by ordinance otherwise pro- 
vide, such election, and an antecedent pri- 
mary election, shall be held, and the returns 
thereof made, canvassed, and certified by the 
canvassing board, in the same manner, as 
nearly as practicable, as is now prescribed 
by law for the nomination, filing, and elec- 
tion, and canvass and certification of elec- 
tion of Territorial officers and members of 
the Territorial legislature. When such State 
and other officers and members of the State 
legislature and a Representative and Sena- 
tors in the Congress of the United States 
shall be so elected and the returns thereof 
made, canvassed, and certified as herein pro- 
vided, the Governor of said Territory shall 
certify the result of said election to the 
President of the United States, who shall 
thereupon immediately issue his proclama- 
tion announcing the result of said election 
so ascertained, and upon the issuance of said 
proclamation by the President of the United 
States the State of Alaska shall be deemed 
admitted by Congress into the Union by vir- 
tue of this act, on an equal footing with each 
of the other States of the Union, and the 
Representatives and Senators from said State 
in the Congress of the United States so 
elected and certified shall thereupon be en- 
titled to seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate of the United States and 
to all of the rights and privileges of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators therein. Until the 
issuance of said proclamation by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and until said 
State is so admitted into the Union and said 
officers are elected and qualified under the 
provisions of the Constitution, all of the ofi- 
cers of said Territory, including the Delegates 
in Congress from said Territory, shall con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of said respec- 
tive offices in and for said Territory. 

“Upon admission of Alaska as a State as 
herein provided and upon election and quali- 
fication of the officers of the State govern- 
ment formed in pursuance of and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of said consti- 
tution, said officers shall forthwith proceed 
to exercise all of the duties and functions 
of their respective offices; and all of the 
Territorial laws in force in the Territory of 
Alaska at the time of admission of said State 
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into the Union shall be and continue in full 
force and effect throughout said State except 
as modified or changed by this act, or by the 
constitution of the State, or as thereafter 
modified or changed by the legislature of 
the State. All of the laws of the United 
States shall have the same force and effect 
within said State as elsewhere within the 
United States. As used in this paragraph, 
the term “Territorial laws” includes (in ad- 
dition to laws enacted by the Territorial 
Legislature of Alaska) all laws or parts there- 
of enacted by the Congress the validity of 
which is dependent solely upon the author- 
ity of the Congress to provide for the gov- 
ernment of Alaska prior to its admission as 
a State, and the term “laws of the United 
States” includes all laws or parts thereof 
enacted by the Congress that (1) apply to or 
within Alaska at the time of its admission 
as a State, (2) are not “Territorial laws” as 
defined in this paragraph, and (3) are not in 
conflict with any other provision of this act. 

“(b) The State of Alaska upon its admis- 
sion into the Union shall be entitled to one 
Representative until the taking effect of the 
next reapportionment, and such Representa- 
tive shall be in addition to the membership 
of the House of Representatives as now pre- 
scribed by law: Provided, That such tempor- 
ary increase in the membership of the 
House of Representatives shall not affect the 
basis of apportionment established by the 
act of November 15, 1941 (55 Stat. 761; 2 U. S. 
C. sec. 2a), for the 83d Congress and each 
Congress thereafter. 

“Sec. 8. The sum of $200,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, for defraying 
the expenses of the elections provided for in 
this act and the expenses of the convention, 
The delegates shall receive for their services, 
in addition to mileage at the rate of 20 cents 
a mile each way, the sum of $1,000 each, 
payable in 4 equal installments on and 
after the ist, 20th, 40th, and 60th 
days of the convention, excluding Sun- 
days and holidays. The disbursements of 
the money so appropriated shall be made by 
the secretary of the Territory of Alaska. 
The Territorial legislature is hereby au- 
thorized to appropriate such sum as it may 
deem advisable for the payment of addi- 
tional compensation to said delegates and 
for defraying their expenses and for such 
other purposes as it may deem n 8 

“Sec.9, The care and treatment of the 
mentally ill of Alaska shall be assumed by 
the State of Alaska: Provided, That the Fed- 
eral Government shall continue to care for 
and treat the mentally ill of Alaska who are 
receiving such care and treatment in an 
institution at the expense of the Federal 
Government at the time Alaska is admitted 
into the Union. 

“Sec. 10. (a) Nothing in this act shall 
affect the establishment, or right, owner- 
ship, and authority of the United States in 
Mount McKinley National Park, as now or 
hereafter constituted; but exclusive juris- 
diction, in all cases, shall be exercised by the 
United States for the national park, as now 
or hereafter constituted; saving, however, 
to the State of Alaska the right to serve 
civil or criminal process within the limits 
of the aforesaid park in suits or prosecutions 
for or on account of rights acquired, obli- 
gations incurred, or crimes committed in 
said State, but outside of said park; and 
saving further to the said State the right to 
tax persons and corporations, their fran- 
chises and property on the lands included 
in said park; and saving also to the persons 
residing now or hereafter in such area the 
right to vote at all elections held within the 
respective political subdivisions of their 
residence in which the park is situated. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the admission of 
the State of Alaska into the Union, authority 
is reserved in the United States, subject to 
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the proviso hereinafter set forth, for the ex- 
ercise by the Congress of the United States 
of the power of exclusive legislation, as pro- 
vided by article I, section 8, clause 17, of the 
Constitution of the United States, in all cases 
whatsoever over such tracts or parcels of 
land as, immediately prior to the admission 
of said State, are owned by the United States 
and held for military, naval, air force, or 
coast guard purposes, whether such lands 
were acquired by cession and transfer to the 
United States by Russia and set aside by act 
of Congress or by Executive order or procla- 
mation of the President or the Governor of 
Alaska for the use of the United States, or 
were acquired by the United States by pur- 
chase, condemnation, donation, exchange, or 
otherwise: Provided, (i) That the State of 
Alaska shall always have the right to serve 
civil or criminal process within the said 
tracts or parcels of land in suits or prosecu- 
tions for or on account of rights acquired, 
obligations incurred, or crimes committed 
within the said State but outside of the said 
tracts or parcels of land; (ii) that the reser- 
vation of authority in the United States for 
the exercise by the Congress of the United 
States of the power of exclusive legislation 
over the lands aforesaid shall not operate to 
prevent such lands from being a part of the 
State of Alaska, or to prevent the said State 
from exercising over or upon such lands, con- 
currently with the United States, any juris- 
diction whatsoever which it would have in 
the absence of such reservation of authority 
and which is consistent with the laws here- 
after enacted by the Congress pursuant to 
such reservation of authority; and (iii) that 
such power of exclusive legislation shall rest 
and remain in the United States only so long 
as the particular tract or parcel of land in- 
volved is owned by the United States and 
used for military, naval, air force, or coast 
guard purposes. 

“Sec. 11. Effective upon the admission of 
Alaska into the Union— 

“(a) The analysis of chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 81 of such title, is amended by in- 
serting immediately after and underneath 
item 81 of such analysis, a new item to be 
designated as item 81A and to read as 
follows: 


81A. Alaska’; 


“(b) Title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 81 thereof a new section, to be desig- 
nated as section 81A, and to read as follows: 


“*§ 81A. Alaska 


Alaska constitutes one judicial district. 

“ ‘Court shall be held at Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and Nome.’; 

“(c) Section 133 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting in the table 
of districts and judges in such section imme- 
diately above the item: Arizona * * 2,’ a 
new item as follows: ‘Alaska * * * 1’; 

“(d) The first paragraph of section 373 of 
title 28, United States Code, as heretofore 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
the words: ‘the District Court for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska,’: Provided, That the amend- 
ment made by this subsection shall not affect 
the rights of any judge who may have retired 
before it takes effect; 

“(e) The words ‘the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska,’ are stricken out wher- 
ever they appear in sections 460, 610, 753, 
1252, 1291, 1292, and 1346 of title 28, United 
States Code; 

“(f) The first paragraph of section 1252 
of title 28, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out the word ‘Alaska,’ 
from the clause relating to courts of record; 

“(g) Subsection (2) of section 1294 of 
title 28, United States Code, is repealed and 
the later subsections of such sections are 
renumbered accordingly; 

“(h) Subsection (a) of section 2410 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
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striking out the words: ‘including the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska,’; 

“(i) Section 3241 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the words: 
‘District Court for the Territory of Alaska, 
the’; 

“(j) Subsection (e) of section 3401 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words: ‘for Alaska or’; 

„(k) Section 3771 of title 18, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: ‘the Terri- 
tory of Alaska,’; 

“(1) Section 3772 of title 18, United States 
Code, as heretofore amended, is further 
amended by striking out from the first para- 
graph of such section the words: ‘the Terri- 
tory of Alaska,’; and 

“(m) Section 2072 of title 28, United 
States Code, as heretofore amended, is fur- 
ther amended by striking out from the first 
paragraph of such section the words: ‘and 
of the District Court for the Territory of 
Alaska.’ 

“Sec. 12. No writ, action, indictment, cause, 
or proceeding pending in the District Court 
for the Territory of Alaska on the date when 
said Territory shall become a State, and no 
case pending in an appellate court upon 
appeal from the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the time said Territory 
shall become a State, shall abate by the ad- 
mission of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
but the same shall be transferred and pro- 
ceeded with as hereinafter provided. 

“All civil causes of action and all criminal 
offenses which shall have arisen or been com- 
mitted prior to the admission of said State, 
but as to which no suit, action, or prosecu- 
tion shall be pending at the date of such ad- 
mission, shall be subject to prosecution in 
the appropriate State courts or in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Alaska in like manner, to the same extent, 
and with like right of appellate review, as 
if said State had been created and said 
courts had been established prior to the 
accrual of said causes of action or the com- 
mission of such offenses; and such of said 
criminal offenses as shall have been com- 
mitted against the laws of the Territory shall 
be tried and punished by the appropriate 
courts of said State, and such as shall have 
been committed against the laws of the 
United States shall be tried and punished 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska. 

“Sec. 13. All appeals taken from the Dis- 
trict Court for the Territory of Alaska to the 
Supreme Court of the United States or the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, previous to the admission of Alaska 
as a State, shall be prosecuted to final de- 
termination as though this act had not been 
passed. All cases in which final judgment 
has been rendered in such district court, and 
in which appeals might be had except for the 
admission of such State, may still be sued 
out, taken, and prosecuted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States or the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
under the provisions of then existing law, 
and there held and determined in like man- 
ner; and in either case, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or the United States 
Court of Appeals, in the event of reversal, 
shall remand the said cause to either the 
State supreme court or other final appellate 
court of said State, or the United States dis- 
trict court for said district, as the case may 
require: Provided, That the time allowed by 
existing law for appeals from the district 
court for said Territory shall not be enlarged 
thereby. 

“Sec. 14. All causes pending in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time 
of the admission of Alaska as a State which 
are of such nature as to be within the juris- 
diction of a district court of the United 
States shall be transferred to the United 
States District Court for the District of 
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Alaska for final disposition. All other causes 
pending in the District Court for the Terri- 
tory of Alaska at the time of the admission 
of Alaska as a State shall be transferred to 
the appropriate State court of Alaska. All 
final judgments and decrees rendered upon 
such transferred cases in the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska 
may be reviewed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States or by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in 
the same manner as is now provided by law 
with reference to the judgments and decrees 
in existing United States district courts. 

“Sec. 15. Jurisdiction of all cases pending 
or determined in the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska not transferred to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Alaska shall devolve upon and be exercised 
by the courts of original jurisdiction created 
by said State, which shall be deemed to be 
the successor of the District Court for the 
Territory of Alaska with respect to cases not 
so transferred and, as such, shall take and 
retain custody of all records, dockets, jour- 
nals, and files of such court pertaining to 
such cases. The files and papers in all cases 
so transferred to the United States district 
court, together with a transcript of all book 
entries to complete the record in such par- 
ticular cases so transferred, shall be in like 
manner transferred to said district court. 

“Sec. 16. All cases pending in the District 
Court for the Territory of Alaska at the time 
said Territory becomes a State not trans- 
ferred to the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska shall be proceeded 
with and determined by the courts created by 
said State with the right to prosecute appeals 
to the appellate courts created by said State, 
and also with the same right to prosecute ap- 
peals or writs of certiorari from the final de- 
termination in said causes made by the court 
of last resort created by such State to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as now 
provided by law for appeals and writs of 
certiorari from the court of last resort of a 
State to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 17. The first paragraph of section 2 
of the Federal Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251) is 
amended by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such sen- 
tence the following: ‘When any State is 
hereafter admitted to the Union the Federal 
Reserve districts shall be readjusted by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System in such manner as to include such 
State. Every national bank in any State 
shall, upon commencing business or within 
90 days after admission into the Union of 
the State in which it is located, become a 
member bank of the Federal Reserve System 
by subscribing and paying for stock in the 
Federal Reserve bank of its district in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act and 
shall thereupon be an insured bank under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and fail- 
ure to do so shall subject such bank to the 
penalty provided by the sixth paragraph of 
this section.’ 

“Sec. 18. Section 2 of the act of October 
20, 1914 (38 Stat. 742; 48 U. S. C., sec. 433), 
is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 19. (a) No area of land in Alaska 
shall be designated hereafter as an Indian 
reservation pursuant to section 2 of the act 
of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250). 

“(b) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized, upon application, to issue pat- 
ents to the appropriate native tribes and 
villages or individuals for any lands in Alaska 
that have been in their possession and actu- 
ally in their use or occupation, for a period 
of not less than 3 years immediately prior to 
the effective date of this act, for towns, vil- 
lages, building sites, cultivated fields or gar- 
dens, hunting or fishing camps, dock or 
landing sites, business sites, meeting places, 
missionary stations, burial grounds, or other 
like purposes, 
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“Sec. 20. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the State of Alaska the sum of 
$15 million to be used for the following 
purposes: Construction and improvement of 
harbors, and State surveys of land granted 
to the State of Alaska under this act. 

“Sec. 21. (a) The State of Alaska shall be 

entitled to share in authorized or appropri- 
ated funds that may hereafter become avail- 
able for apportionment under the Federal 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 355), as amended and supplemented, 
upon the same terms and conditions as any 
of the several States and the State of Alaska 
shall be included in the calculations to de- 
termine the basis of apportionment of such 
funds: Provided, That for a period of 15 
years after the admission of Alaska into the 
Union, the maximum Federal share payable 
on account of any project constructed under 
this section in the State of Alaska shall be 
calculated, in accordance with section 11 of 
the Federal Highway Act, approved November 
9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), as amended and sup- 
plemented, on the basis of the areas of un- 
appropriated and unreserved public lands 
and nontaxable Indian lands, individual and 
tribal, existing in Alaska on the date of 
approval of this act and such share shall 
continue on the same basis irrespective of 
any change in such areas during the 15- 
year period. 
“(b) In addition to all other sums hereto- 
fore authorized to be appropriated for the 
construction of roads in Alaska, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the construction of roads in 
Alaska after the date of the admission of 
Alaska to the Union, the following sums: 

“(1) $17,000,000 for the first fiscal year 
beginning after such date, 

“(2) $13,000,000 for the second fiscal year 
beginning after such date, 

“(3) $9,000,000 for the third fiscal year 
beginning after such date, 

“(4) $5,000,000 for the fourth fiscal year 
beginning after such date, 

“(5) $3,000,000 for the fifth fiscal year 
beginning after such date, and 

“(6) $1,000,000 for the sixth fiscal year 

after such date. 

E) In addition to all other sums here- 
tofore authorized to be appropriated for the 
maintenance of roads in Alaska, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the maintenance of roads 
in Alaska after the date of the admission of 
Alaska to the Union, the sum of $3,000,000 
for each of the first 5 fiscal years beginning 
after such date, the sum of $2,000,000 for 
each of the second 5 fiscal years beginning 
after such date, and the sum of $1,000,000 for 
each of the third 5 fiscal years beginning 
after such date. 

“(d) All roads and trails and rights-of- 
way for roads and trails situated in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska which on the date of the 
admission of Alaska into the Union are owned 
by the United States and administered by 
the Alaska Road Commission, and all real 
and personal property of the United States 
situated in the Territory of Alaska which is 
specifically used by the Alaska Road Com- 
mission for the sole purpose of construction 
and maintenance of roads and trails in Alaska 
shall be transferred and conveyed to the 
State of Alaska by the appropriate Federal 
agency. 

“Sec. 22. All acts or parts of acts in conflict 
with the provisions of this act, whether 
passed by the legislature of said Territory or 
by Congress, are hereby repealed.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Iam 
deeply grateful to the distinguished ma- 
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jority leader for stating last Thursday, 
in response to questions from the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], that he intended to bring 
up the subject of Alaskan statehood at 
“an early date,” possibly during March, 
and that the majority policy committee 
had authorized him to make such a 
commitment. 

It is good indeed that the majority 
recognizes both the merits of the cause 
of Alaskan statehood and the excellence 
of the bill which the committee worked 
out under the leadership of the distin- 
guished chairman [Mr. BUTLER of Ne- 
braska], and particularly by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 

However, the records of the committee 
show that with respect to S. 50, granting 
statehood to Alaska, reports were formal- 
ly requested from the executive agencies 
directly concerned with Alaskan state- 
hood, and administration policy with 
respect to it, on January 20, 1953. 

A copy of the bill, with a request for 
a report on it, was sent to the Bureau 
of the Budget, which is the agency that 
traditionally makes the statement of 
whether a given piece of legislation is or 
is not consistent with the President’s pro- 
gram; to the Interior Department; to 
the Department of State, and to the 
Department of Commerce. 

That was well over a year ago. As of 
today, the records of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs show that no 
reports haye been received in response 
to the official requests of the committee. 

Therefore, there are those of us who 
are concerned as to what the attitude 
of the administration might be in the 
case of the passage of an Alaskan state- 
hood bill separately from a bill granting 
statehood to Hawaii. 

Finally, I believe we should take a 
brief glance at the situation in the House 
of Representatives. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives last June reported fa- 
vorably on H. R. 2982, a bill introduced 
by the distinguished Representative 
Saytor, of Pennsylvania. The purpose 
of the bill was to enable Alaska to become 
a State. 

Yet for nearly 9 months the reported 
bill has been on ice before the House 
Rules Committee. We recognize the fact 
that probably the only chance which 
Members of the House of Representatives 
may have to vote on the question of 
statehood for Alaska will be in the event 
the Senate passes a bill providing state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii and 
sends it in that form to the House, where 
action might be taken on the floor of the 
House upon its receipt. 

I have been asked repeatedly if I know 
what attitude the President of the United 
States would take in such an event, I 
do not know, and certainly I do not in- 
tend to ask him. He would promptly 
tell me, as he should tell me, that it is 
none of my business to ask him for any 
such commitment. 

However, last January I placed in the 
Recorp a quotation from a speech which 
General Eisenhower had made in Denver 
on November 17, 1950, in which he ex- 
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pressed support of statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. It was such a good 
statement that I should like to read it 
into th» Recorp again. It is very brief. 
The then General Eisenhower said: 


Quick admission of Alaska and Hawall to 
statehood will show the world that America 
practices what it preaches, General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower said Saturday in a brief talk 
5 1,500 Denverites gathered at the freedom 

ell. 

The famed war and peacetime leader de- 
clared admission of the two Territories is 
in conformity with the American way of 
life granting them self-government and equal 
voice in national affairs. 

Alaskan and Hawalian statehood will serve 
to the people of the world as a “practical 
symbol that America practices what it 
preaches,” Eisenhower said. He said he hoped 
Congress would soon pass admission legis- 
lation now pending before it. 


As I say, that is a good statement. I 
agreed with Mr. Eisenhower then, and I 
agree with his statement now. 

Surely the case for statehood for 
Alaska is far more compelling now, in 
1954, than it was then, in 1950, because 
Alaska, like Hawaii, has made impor- 
tant strides and a great deal of economic 
progress. It is worthwhile to remember 
that Alaska at the present time is well 
qualified for statehood. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
hearings on Alaskan statehood, I do not 
wish any Senator to think that this is a 
subject which came suddenly before 
Congress. The records show that when 
the then Delegate Wickersham, in 1916, 
came to Congress, he proposed an en- 
abling act for Alaska, and that many 
aioe hearings have been held since 

en. 

Without burdening the Senate with 
reading the list of hearings, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the list printed in 
the Recorp, at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Subject: Alaska statehood hearings. 

Committee records show that the issue of 
Alaska statehood has been before the Con- 
gress since 1916, when the first proposed en- 
abling act was introduced by Alaska Dele- 
gate Wickersham. 

Formal public hearings have been: 

1. Subcommittee on Territorial and In- 
sular Possessions of the Committee on Public 
Lands, House of Representatives, 80th Con- 
gress, Ist session, on H. R. 206 and H. R. 1803, 
April 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1947, 
Washington, D, C. 

2. Subcommittee on Territorial and In- 
sular Possessions of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, House of Representatives, 80th 
Congress, 1st session, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 93, August 30, 1947, to September 
12, 1947, throughout Alaska. 

3. The Subcommittee on Territorial and 
Insular Possessions of the Committee on 
Public Lands, House of Representatives, 81st 
Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 331 and re- 
lated bills, March 4 and 8, 1949, Washington, 
D. C. 

4. Full committee of Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, on H. R. 331, in 
April of 1950 (Senator ANDERSON, acting 
chairman). 

5. Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, United States Senate, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, on S. 50 and S. 224, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, August 17, 1953; Juneau, August 18, 
19, 1953; Fairbanks, August 20, 1953; and 
Anchorage, August 24, 25, 1953. 
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6. Executive hearings (administrative 
agencies and the Governor of Alaska), in 
January and February 1954, by Senate com- 
mittee. 

Alaska statehood was reported favorably to 
the House in the 80th Congress, again in the 
8lst Congress, and for the 3d time in the 83d 
Congress. It passed the House on March 3, 
1950. 

We reported bills favorably in the 8lst, 
82d, and 83d Congresses. Our bill was de- 
bated in the Senate in late 1950, but was 
withdrawn by Majority Leader Lucas, after a 
filibuster of 8 full days. 

In the 82d Congress, our S. 50 was recom- 
mitted by a 1-yote margin. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
one question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
New Mexico a moment ago read a state- 
ment made by the President of the 
United States during the campaign, in 
which he stated he was in favor of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not say that 
the statement was made during the cam- 
paign. General Eisenhower made it on 
the 17th of November 1950, when he was 
not in politics. He was in Denver at 
the time and he made this yery fine 
statement gratuitously to a group of 
people in Denver. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico have any idea why 
the President, when he made his state of 
the Union address to Congress, recom- 
mended only that Hawaii become a 
State, and did not recommend also that 
Alaska become a State? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; except it 
might be that the question probably was 
referred to his advisers, who suggested 
to him that Hawaii was ready to become 
a State and Alaska was not ready to 
become a State; that he followed their 
advice, and therefore made the recom- 
mendation only in behalf of Hawaii. 

All I am trying to say is that, as a 
great military leader who had returned 
to this country from a magnificent tour 
of duty and had many honors bestowed 
upon him, speaking as a military man, 
he recognized the importance of Alaska 
and Hawaii to the defense program of 
the Nation. He then obviously had in 
mind what Gen. Billy Mitchell had said 
before him: “He who controls Alaska 
will control the world.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
since 1950 the population of Alaska has 
increased, and that the economic situa- 
tion of Alaska has improved? 

Mr.ANDERSON. The population has 
very greatly increased, and the economic 
situation of Alaska has immeasurably 
improved. This year the committee, in 
preparing a bill and holding hearings in 
Alaska, found that to be true, and state- 
hood received a great deal of strong 
support, because of the improved situa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, what has engaged my 
attention recently is the desirability of 
ascertaining how other States have 
come into the Union, and what pro- 
eedures and programs were followed in 
creating new States. So, with the as- 
sistance of the Library of Congress, I 
have tried to find out how certain States 
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came into the Union, whether they have 
been admitted in pairs or whether in- 
dividually, as it is suggested Hawaii 
should come in. 

The first State to come into the Union 
following the establishment of the Thir- 
teen Colonies was Vermont. Vermont 
had an unusual experience in joining the 
Union. It never had Territorial status; 
it had always maintained its independ- 
ence against claims of adjoining States, 
particularly New York. So long as the 
neighboring States maintained their 
claims and were represented in Congress 
when Vermont was not, there was small 
chance of Vermont's being admitted. 
The attitude of New York was the main 
hindrance. 

But in time it became very evident 
that New York’s claim on Vermont could 
be enforced only by a bloody war, which 
New York was unwilling to undertake 
and which the other States would not 
have permitted. At the same time, con- 
ditions arose which seemed to make it 
desirable for Vermont to join the Union, 
even from the viewpoint of New York. 
So States which had previously opposed 
Vermont’s admission into the Union sud- 
denly became enthusiastically in favor 
of it. 

In 1790 Kentucky became a separate 
Territory of the United States. It was 
evident that it would shortly obtain 
statehood, and the thought of balancing 
the coming southern State with a new 
northern State is presumed to have had 
some weight in Congress. 

I mention that point, Mr. President, 
because there was what was known as 
the even-balance rule. There was a dif- 
ference of opinion between industrial 
New England and the more agricultural 
Southern States, and, because there was 
some jealousy between them, there was 
a desire to see if the balance which had 
theretofore existed between the East and 
South could be preserved. 

Nathaniel Chipman, of Vermont, and 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York, cor- 
responded and met in Albany for a con- 
ference. Vermont and New York ap- 
pointed commissioners to define the 
boundaries and to settle conflicting land 
claims of individuals of the two areas. 
The boundary proposed by Vermont was 
accepted, and that new State agreed to 
pay New York $30,000 to cancel certain 
land claims. 

There was some effort made to per- 
suade Vermont to join with Canada. Of 
course, it was important to the history 
of this country that Vermont be brought 
into the Union, and that result was final- 
ly achieved. 

There had been 10 conventions of one 
sort or another in an effort to make 
Kentucky a State of the Union. Ken- 
tuckians met at those conventions from 
1784 to 1790. They were faced with the 
problem of becoming free from Virginia. 
Various acts looking to the separation of 
Kentucky were passed by the Virginia 
Assembly only to be rescinded because 
they contained undesirable features or to 
lapse because of an expressed time limit. 

I do not wish to go through the whole 
history, but I desire to say that many 
States, Vermont and Kentucky included, 
have come into the Union in pairs. I 
would point out as Samuel C. Williams, 
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chairman of the Tennessee Historical 
Commission, has said: 

Little Vermont had been admitted as the 
14th State of the Union, quite as of course, 
after her people had reached an agreement 
to that effect with New York; and a gentle- 
man’s agreement that that State and Ken- 
tucky would be admitted at the same time. 


The same authority, Mr. Williams, 
says further: 

The two States, Vermont and Kentucky, 
were admitted before parties were formed 
under the leadership of Jefferson, Republi- 
cans,” on the one hand, and of “Federalists,” 
on the other. Sectional rivalry played a 
part—the East against the South—in a 
struggle for balance of power. This brought 
about provision for the admission of the 
two States in 1791. The situation was re- 
flected in a bit of doggerel which originated 
in a Pennsylvania newspaper and was widely 
copied in the American press of the period: 

“Kentucky to the Union given, 

Vermont will make the balance even; 
Still Pennsylvania holds the scales 
And neither South nor North prevails.” 


We started then, in 1791, with the 
pairing of two States, Vermont and 
Kentucky. 

Tennessee was admitted to statehood 
on June 1, 1796, and upset expert calcu- 
lations, because it was admitted after 
one of the most bitter struggles of all, 
without any State tied to it. 

Ohio followed along and was admitted 
alone, and then Louisiana was admitted 
alone. 

Then the Nation returned to the prac- 
tice of admitting States in pairs. The 
next pair of States coming into the 
Union were Indiana and Mississippi. I 
invite attention to the fact that there 
was an effort always to preserve the 
even-balance theory. There were some 
things done in Mississippi looking to- 
ward statehood, and, finally, that Terri- 
tory had to work in connection with the 
Territory of Indiana to come into the 
Union. In a short period of time Indi- 
ana and Mississippi were admitted into 
the Union. 

The next pair consisted of Illinois and 
Alabama. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from New Mexico 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to ask the Senator if in the case of 
Indiana and Mississippi may not the 
reason for maintaining the balance have 
been the slavery situation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the case of In- 
diana and Mississippi I think it was not 
so much the slavery situation as the 
economic situation, because there was a 
great deal of controversy between indus- 
trial areas of the country and the South- 
ern States. 

It is difficult to tell exactly when the 
slavery question got into the discussions. 
I think it came in soon. If it was not 
present at that time, certainly it was 
present when the next pair of States, 
Illinois and Alabama, were admitted into 
the Union, and it was very apparent 
when the next pair, Maine and Missouri, 
were admitted. 

A bill for the admission of Illinois into 
the Union was introduced on April 7, 
1818, and was passed on April 8, 1818. 
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Petitions were filed at that time for 
the admission of Alabama. There was 
very little opposition to the admission 
of the State itself, but there was involved 
the desirability of keeping the sections 
balanced. 

If Senators will read the book entitled 
“The Story of Alabama,” they will find 
that Alabama and Illinois came into the 
Union together. 

Then we come to the very famous sit- 
uation which arose in the case of Maine 
and Missouri. I am happy to note that 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne], a fine representative of one 
of those States, is now the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. 

Maine had been a district of Massa- 
chusetts. It had arranged by mutual 
agreement a separation in 1819 and had 
acked for admission as a State of the 
Union. The admission of Alabama had 
made even the number of Senators from 
slave and free States. Missouri was 
seeking admission as a slave State. So 
the two States, Maine and Missouri, were 
tied together in the famous Missouri 
Compromise. 

This caused some delay and a great 
deal of debate. There was no great 
opposition, but an attempt was made to 
combine Maine and Missouri in one bill. 
That was temporarily done, but the plan 
was laid aside. Finally there was what 
might be termed a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that both States would be admitted 
promptly. 

I do not desire to deal at any great 
length with the Missouri situation. I 
think it would be useful to have printed 
in the Record at this point a statement 
as to the Missouri compromises which 
was prepared by Mr. C. C. Tansill on 
June 6, 1921, a hundred years after the 
Missouri Compromise. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include that 
brief résumé in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISES (1820-21) 


The so-called Missouri Compromise really 
comprised two separate agreements; the first 
provided for the admission of Maine as a 
free State and the fixing of a demarcation 
line of 36°30’ between free and slave terri- 
tory, while the second made provision for 
the admission of Missouri as a slave State 
under certain specific conditions. The 
struggle leading up to the first agreement 

in the House of Representatives early 
in 1819 when the application of Missouri 
for statehood was met by an amendment 
introduced by Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, 
which prohibited the further introduction 
of slavery into that State, and provided that 
all children born within the State after ad- 
mission should be free at the age of 25 years. 
The Speaker, Henry Clay, despite his sup- 
posed antislavery predications, led the fight 
against the proposed restriction, but Tall- 
madge'is amendments were passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate In the Sen- 
ate, however, the Tallmadge amendments 
were lost by a close vote and Congress ad- 
journed without further action.’ 

When the next Congress assembled in De- 
cember 1819, the House passed a bill admit- 
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ting Maine to the Union, and the Senate, 
alive to the opportunity here presented, com- 
bined the bill for the admission of Maine 
with that for the unrestricted admission of 
Missouri. This measure passed the Senate 
by a vote of 23 to 21 (February 16, 1820), but 
immediately afterward Senator Thomas, of 
Illinois, moved a compromise amendment 
providing for the admission of Missouri as a 
slave State and for the prohibition of slavery 
north of 36°30’ in the rest of the Louisiana 
Purchase.“ This amendment passed the Sen- 
ate by the decisive vote of 34 to 10.“ The 
House, however, refused to adopt the Senate 
bill, and on February 29, 1820, conferees 
were appointed to meet those of the Senate. 
Finally, on March 2, 1820, both Houses passed 
a bill admitting Maine as a free State and 
Missouri as a slave State, while all “of the rest 
of the territory possessed by the United 
States west of the Mississippi and north of 
36°30’ was pledged to freedom.” * 

Up to this point Henry Clay does not figure 
as the originator of any compromise or con- 
cilatory measure. It is with the second Mis- 
souri Compromise that he is identified. With 
regard to his agency in this regard the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Life of Henry Clay by 
Carl Schurz is significant: “Clay has been 
widely credited with being the father of the 
Missouri Compromise. At to the main fea- 
tures of the measure this credit he did not 
deserve. * * * His leadership in disposing of 
the Missouri question belonged to a later 
stage of the proceeding.” * Indeed, Mr. Clay, 
himself, in his speech of February 6, 1850, 
observes as follows, “I beg to be allowed to 
correct a great error, not merely in the Sen- 
ate, but throughout the whole country, in 
respect to my agency in regard to the Mis- 
souri Compromise, or, rather, the line of 
36°30’, which was established upon the oc- 
casion of the admission of Missouri into the 
Union.” “ 

It is in the second Missouri struggle that 
Henry Clay figured so prominently. Missou- 
ri, in her constitution that had just been 
completed, had made provision against the 
admission of free Negroes into the State. 
The northern leaders in Congress at once 
held that this provision infringed that sec- 
tion of the Constitution which guarantees 
the rights of citizens of the respective 
States, and they were determined not to 
admit Missouri until this provision was ex- 
punged. It was now that Clay essayed the 
role of peacemaker, and on February 2, 1821 
he secured the reference of the question to a 
special House committee of 13, of which he 
was chairman, and which on the 10th of the 
month reported a compromise resolution 
for the admission of Missouri on the condi- 
tion that the State should never pass any 
law preventing any persons who were citi- 
zens of other States from settling within her 
limits, and that the State Legislature by a 
solemn public act should give its assent to 
this condition.“ This compromise resolution 
was defeated in the House by a vote of 80 to 
83, and on February 22 a joint committee of 
the two houses took the question under con- 
sideration. On February 26 Henry Clay, in 
the House, reported out from the committee 
a resolution substantially equivalent to the 
resolution reported out on the 10th by the 
committee of 13, and this measure was final- 
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ly accepted in Congress. Missouri agreed to 
the fundamental condition of her admission 
on June 26, 1821, and the President’s procla- 
mation announcing her admission was dated 
August 10, 1821. 

“It was in this last phase of the struggle— 
which seems only like an appendix to the 
real issue itself —in which Mr. Clay took such 
an active and prominent part, a part which 
helped to gain for him the title of ‘Pacifi- 
cator’.”44 According to one of Clay’s bi- 
ographers: “It was generally admitted that 
this final accommodation was mainly due to 
Clay’s zeal, perseverance, skill, and the mov- 
ing warmth of his personal appeals. He did 
not confine himself to speeches addressed 
to the House, but he went from man to man, 
expostulating, beseeching, persuading, in his 
most winning way. Even his opponents in 
debate acknowledged, involuntarily some- 
times, the impressive sincerity of his anxious 
entreaties. * * * His success added greatly 
to his reputation and gave new struggle to 
his influence. Adams wrote in his journal 
that one of ‘the greatest results of this con- 
flict of three sessions’ was ‘to bring into 
full display the talents and resources and 
influence of Mr. Clay.“ In newspapers and 
moches. he was praised as ‘the great pacifi- 
cator'.“ 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
now come to another pair of States, 
Arkansas and Michigan. Again we see 
the same pattern of attempting to handle 
the admission of these States together. 
Arkansas had been having meetings 
looking to her admission into the Union, 
and there was a great deal of interest 
manifested. 

Michigan had some problems. 

There were really three parties in the 
House of Representatives at that time. 
There was the Ohio party, the Michigan 
party, and the Arkansas party. There 
was a fourth party headed by John 
Quincy Adams who opposed the admis- 
sion of Arkansas as a slave State. No 
decision was reached for a long time, but 
finally a compromise was entered into, to 
determine where the borderline of Ohio 
should be. The Michigan bill was read 
once, and then the Arkansas bill was 
read once, The Michigan bill was read 
again, and then the Arkansas bill was 
read again, to make sure the Nation 
clearly understood that those two States 
would come into the Union together, 
They did not come in on exactly the 
same date, because Michigan had to 
straighten out its boundary. Nonethe- 
less, the two States were tied together, 
although they were left in a somewhat 
different position. Arkansas -was re- 
ceived into the Union at once, uncondi- 
tionally. Michigan was not to be 
received except by having a definition of 
the southern boundary claimed by In- 
diana and desired by Ohio. Nonethe- 
less, the pair of States came into the 
Union. 

Then there was the situation of Iowa 
and Florida coming jointly into the 
Union in 1845 under authorization of the 
same bill. 

So we have the story, over and over 
again, of an attempt to preserve an 
equal balance by bringing in pairs of 
States together. 
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As everyone recognizes, a period was 
reached in our national history when it 
was not possible to preserve a balance. 
Minnesota was admitted in 1857. There 
were proslavery Senators who wanted 
Kansas to come in as a slave State. But, 
as the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ScHoEPPEL], who is now on the 
floor knows, that could not easily be 
done. There were those who felt that 
Kansas had its own rights; that while 
it might be nice to preserve an equal 
balance, it was necessary to take into 
consideration the desires of the people 
of Kansas themselves. 

So while Minnesota was brought into 
the Union, the question of statehood for 
Kansas was reserved for a long time; in 
fact, it was reserved for the period when 
the southern Senators who had objected 
to the admission of Kansas had with- 
drawn from Congress and were not pres- 
ent. Then Kansas was admitted into 
the Union. 

I do not desire to continue at length 
with this discussion, but I wish to point 
out that even Texas was not exempt 
from the theory that there ought to be 
a balance of power. Of course, Texas 
came in by itself, and it stands alone. 
It has a distinction and a stature that 
has been accorded to no other State. 
Nonetheless, it was tied in with the ques- 
tion of the admission of Wisconsin. 
While that is not considered as an abso- 
lute tie-in, nonetheless, the admission 
of Wisconsin was being considered. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. If my 
Memory serves me correctly, the people 
of Texas, by reason of a provision, as I 
recall, in the act admitting the State, 
can divide the State into a number of 
additional States. Texas can be divided 
into more than one State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Texas has permis- 
sion to divide itself into five States, but 
no man in Texas has been brave enough 
to suggest that that be done, and I do 
not believe the time ever will come when 
such a proposal will be made. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The time 
may arrive when someone will propose 
such a division. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, I think that is 
absolutely impossible. I should be glad 
to discuss with the Senator from Ne- 
braska, on the floor of the Senate, the 
division of Texas into five States, but I 
would not attempt to discuss that ques- 
tion inside the boundaries of Texas. 
There is no possibility whatever, in my 
opinion, that that ever will occur. 

Other States came into the Union, in- 
cluding the Senator’s own great State 
of Nebraska in 1867, and Nevada, in 
1864. Colorado came into the Union 
in 1876. 

We come next to a period when a great 
effort was made to bring in a large 
number of States at one time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I notice in the Sen- 
ate manual the dates on which the vari- 
ous States were admitted into the Union, 
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Several of the States about which the 
Senator from New Mexico is talking were 
admitted at the same time, but have 
different dates of admission, so far as 
the list is concerned. 

May I ask the Senator, Did not that 
result from the fact that Congress ap- 
proved the admission of the States in 
pairs at the same time, but the actual 
dates of the admission of the States re- 
sulted from subsequent acts on the part 
of the Territorial legislatures? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. Since the Sen- 
ator from Florida has asked that ques- 
tion, perhaps I can refer to the situation 
in his own State and the situation in 
Iowa. 

The movement for statehood in Iowa 
was started in 1839. The people at that 
time were somewhat opposed to admis- 
sion. They were quite satisfied with the 
amount of liberty they had in their Ter- 
ritorial status. But by 1844 Iowa had 
experienced an increase in population, 
and a great popular sweep in favor of 
statehood went through that State. A 
State constitution was developed in Oc- 
tober of 1844 and was sent to Congress. 

In Congress, the consideration of 
statehood status for Iowa was coupled 
in a bill with the question of admitting 
Florida. The same bill provided for the 
admission of both Territories. It was an 
established custom for Congress to ad- 
mit new States in -pairs, according to 
William J. Peterson, in his book entitled 
“The Story of Iowa—Progress of an 
American State.” 

That being the established custom, 
the free Territory of Iowa was paired 
with the slave Territory of Florida, in 
order to maintain the balance. But 
when the Iowa portion of the bill came 
up for debate—and this relates to the 
very question raised by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida—the advo- 
cates of statehood for Iowa demanded 
that the Territory of Iowa be carved into 
at least three States. They said there 
was so much land in Iowa that it would 
be just as well to have three States. 
They said that while they were willing to 
pair Iowa and Florida, they wanted three 
States to be made from the Territory of 
Iowa, and said that a new boundary 
would be arranged for Iowa, making the 
Territory two-thirds of its present size, 
and cutting down very drastically from 
the size which Iowa originally had. 

Congress approved the bill, and the 
President signed it on March 3, 1845, 
with the greatly reduced acreage for 
Iowa. The people of Iowa were not 
happy when the news arrived back home, 
They did not care to have Iowa’s bound- 
aries trimmed down. They had sup- 
ported statehood, but that was not the 
kind of statehood they wanted, and they 
said they would have nothing to do with 
it. The proposed constitution was re- 
jected by Iowa in May 1846. Thereafter, 
another constitutional convention was 
called, and the Territorial Delegate in 
the House persuaded Congress to com- 
promise. The boundaries accepted by 
Congress were the same as those de- 
manded by the new convention, and the 
last hurdle to statehood was, therefore, 
cleared. On August 3, 1846, the people 
voted to accept the new constitution. 
On December 21 and 24, 1846, amended 
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bills were passed by Congress, and the 
President signed them 4 days later. 

But the Florida consitution was 
adopted by convention delegates on 
January 10, 1839. In May, the consti- 
tution was submitted for ratification, 
and was finally approved by a very close 
vote in September 1839. 

Congress considered the admission of 
Florida as early as January 1840 but no 
substantial action was taken until Feb- 
ruary 1845. So the record will show that 
Florida was admitted to the Union ahead 
of Iowa, although the enabling legisla- 
tion joined the two States together in 
the same bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico, because the list in the 
Senate manual indicates that the date 
of admission of Florida was March 3, 
1845, while the date of admission of Iowa 
was December 28, 1846, which was, of 
course, almost a year and a half later. 
I thank the Senator for this explana- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When I began my 
investigation into the question, I ob- 
served the different dates. I thought 
surely that those two States had not been 
admitted at the same time and that there 
had been no relationship between them, 
But when I read the history of their ad- 
mission, I found that the bill provided 
for the admission of the two States to- 
gether. It was because of the peculiar 
boundary provision in the case of Iowa 
that the two States came into the Union 
on different dates. 

The States of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, the last two States to enter the 
Union, were combined in the same bill. 
When the bill was passed, it was the in- 
tention to have both States enter the 
Union at the same time. They did not 
come into the Union at the same time, 
because Congress had decided that Ari- 
zona would have to make a change in its 
constitution. Arizona had provided for 
the recall of judges. The Congress of 
the United States did not think that was 
a very good provision. So Arizona had to 
revise its constitution and eliminate the 
provision for the recall of judges. It 
did so, and was then admitted to the 
Union. But it promptly passed a consti- 
tutional amendment for the recall of 
judges. Such action indicates that one 
cannot always tell what will happen in 
the life of sovereign States which have 
their own ideas, even when Congress 
tries to take a hand. 

I shall discuss now a period in his- 
tory which was very productive, so far 
as the creation of States was concerned. 
A very distinguished Democrat, Grover 
Cleveland, had been nominated for Pres- 
ident in 1884 to oppose James G. Blaine, 
the Republican nominee. The cam- 
paign, which was one of the most bitter 
and one of the saddest campaigns ever to 
take place, turned on issues not directly 
related to the true party issues. 

Before Grover Cleveland was elected 
in 1884, the Senate had 36 Democrats, 
38 Republicans, and 2 of what were 
known as Readjustors. I think that is 
@ very good term. Some day, perhaps, 
we shall again have Readjustors in the 
Senate of the United States. 

The House at that time had as Mem- 
bers 197 Democrats, only 118 Republi- 
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cans, 5 Readjusters, 4 Independents, and 
1 Nationalist. That was prior to the 
election. After the election the Senate 
contained only 34 Democrats and 43 Re- 
publicans, but the House contained 183 
Democrats and 140 Republicans. 

The result was that the country expe- 
rienced a great deal of confusion and 
misunderstanding, and in the election of 
1888 there was a very strong movement 
to get rid of President Cleveland and 
find someone who could bring about a 
more united Congress. 

In the very close Presidential race in 
1888 Harrison did defeat President 
Cleveland, not at the polls, where the 
Democrats received the greatest popular 
vote, but in the electoral college, where 
Harrison received 233, and Cleveland re- 
ceived 168. 

After the election, there were in the 
Senate 39 Republicans and 37 Democrats, 
and in the House there were 166 Republi- 
cans and 159 Democrats. It was recog- 
nized that the majority was not large 
enough to be a good working majority; 
therefore, there was a very definite effort 
to bring some new States into the Union. 
In November 1889, says David Muzzey, 
writing on the history of our country: 

The States of North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington were admitted to 
the Union, and Wyoming and Idaho were 
admitted the next year. Those States were 
expected to contribute 10 Senators and 5 or 
6 Representatives to the then Republican 
majority in Congress, and to furnish as 
many electoral votes for the Republican col- 
umn in the next presidential election. 


I now quote further from David Muz- 
zey’s work, A History of Our Country: 

But they brought embarrassment as well 
as strength to the party; for they were min- 
ing States, and their new Senators demand- 
ed that “something must be done for sil- 
ver" before they would support the McKinley 
tariff. * * * Finally the southern Senators 
were ready to make an alliance with the west- 
erners to kill the McKinley bill unless all 
further attempts of the Republicans to con- 
trol the elections in the South were 
abandoned. 


The States that were admitted did 
send Republicans to fill the new seats in 
the Congress, but in the election of 1890 
the Democrats captured the House by an 
overwhelming majority, and the major- 
ity in the Senate was cut from 14 to 6 
Republicans. And in the election of 1892 
the Democrats came very firmly into 
control of both Houses, so that the 
strength from the Western States the 
Republicans hoped would keep them in 
power lasted but a short time indeed. 

The result of some of this jockeying 
in some States was the development of 
a Populist movement, which grew to very 
substantial proportions in my State. My 
own father was a candidate on the Popu- 
list ticket in South Dakota in 1896, and 
was elected to office in that State at that 
time. 

Populists were not supposed to have 
any great amount of political power, but, 
just the same, the people felt so strongly 
against the building up of Senate 
strength by bringing in new States that 
they rebelled, and rebelled vigorously. 
That is why I say we should try to pre- 
serve the equal balance, and not bring 
in 1 State only even though it may con- 
tribute 2 Senators to a particular party. 
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I should like to add that the 1888 
program was fairly successful. Idaho 
sent to the Senate George L. Shoup and 
William J. McConnell, both Republicans, 
Montana sent Thomas C. Power and Wil- 
bur F. Sanders, both Republicans. 
North Dakota sent Lyman R, Casey and 
Gilbert A. Pierce, both Republicans. 
South Dakota sent Richard F. Pettigrew 
and Gideon C. Moody, both Republicans. 
Washington sent John B. Allen and Wat- 
son C. Squire, both Republicans. Wyo- 
ming sent Joseph M. Carey and Francis 
E. Warren, both Republicans. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator sees any historical significance 
or connection between what was at- 
tempted in 1888, when the Republicans 
sought to bring into the Union some ad- 
ditional States, apparently to fortify 
their hold on the Congress, and what we 
see being enacted on the Senate floor 
today, when there is an effort to promote 
statehood for Hawaii but not for Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would not say I 
see any historical significance, but I am 
attracted by the statement made by the 
majority leader a few days ago, that it 
was very difficult for a majority leader 
to operate with a minority in the Senate. 
I will assume it would be his natural 
desire to change the situation and see 
that he had a majority in the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the Senator will 
yield further, if there was some signifi- 
cance in the majority leader’s statement 
that he found it difficult to be a majority 
leader with a minority, would it not 
appear logical that he would welcome the 
opportunity to have Alaska and Hawaii 
statehood voted on at the same time, 
particularly in view of what the Repub- 
licans said in 1950, and in view of the 
fact that the Republican Party platform 
in 1952 urged admission of both Hawaii 
and Alaska? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I say that the party 
which tries to bring a State in, if any 
party ever does, on the theory that some 
lasting gain will come to it, will only be 
deluding itself, if the history of the past 
of our country is any guide to the future. 
That is why I have been extremely hope- 
ful that any party, whether Democrat or 
Republican, will bring both States in on 
the equal balance theory. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield long enough 
for me to say that I heartily endorse the 
Senator’s statement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I knew that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
would. 

I have tried to make as careful a 
study of the statehood question in my 
own State as I possibly could make, and 
of the time when the States of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona were brought into the 
Union. I have been collecting the books 
and materials dealing with that subject 
for a long time, including every indi- 
vidual document, beginning with the 
first proposal for statehood. I have read 
them with a great deal of interest. Be- 
sides that, as a reporter I became well 
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acquainted with the figures interested in 
statehood. 

At that time Arizona was regarded as 
a Democratic Territory and New Mexico 
at that time was probably regarded as a 
Democratic Territory, but those in con- 
trol brought in some of the Democratic 
leaders and said, “We have to balance 
these things off.” Local Republicans, not 
the national administration, asked cer- 
tain well-known Democrats if they would 
join the Republican Party and become 
Republicans in my State, so that they 
would be able to say to Congress that in 
bringing in the two States they would 
not upset the political balance. Those 
who were asked did join with the Re- 
publican Party, and the Republican 
Party carried the first election. How- 
ever, they did not build a Republican 
State. 

I am only trying to say that it is en- 
tirely conceivable that Hawaii might 
send to the Senate two Democrats and 
that Alaska might send two Republicans. 
It is impossible to predict what will 
happen. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. What concerns some of us 
is that Senators who are against bring- 
ing either one of the Territories into the 
Union as a State are supporting the 
proposition of tying them together. If 
those who are against any statehood 
whatsoever want to join the two to- 
gether, I am sure their purpose is to 
defeat the bill by joining the two to- 
gether. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The question is 
what in the judgment of an individual 
is best for the cause of statehood. If 
anybody worked harder in the 81st Con- 
gress to bring about Alaskan statehood 
than I did, then I shall pin a little medal 
on him. I realize that many people 
worked as hard as I did, but I worked 
very hard in the 81st Congress to bring 
about statehood both for Alaska and 
Hawaii. I held hearings on the Alaska 
bill for days on end. I then substituted 
for the chairman, the then Senator from 
Wyoming, Mr. O’Mahoney, in holding 
hearings on Hawaiian statehood. I 
worked just as hard as I could for both 
bills. I wished then, and I wish now, 
that the 81st Congress had passed the 
bills admitting both Alaska and Hawaii 
to statehood. 

In the 82d Congress I was interested 
in doing as much as I could to achieve 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. I at 
that time pleaded with Senators who 
were disposed to recommit the bill. I 
said, “If you recommit the Alaskan bill, 
you will kill the Hawaiian bill.” I say 
to the Senator from Louisiana in all sin- 
cerity that I think the Alaskan statehood 
bill would have been defeated on the floor 
of the Senate. 

After the Alaska bill was recommitted, 
there was a great deal of enthusiasm to 
bring up the Hawaiian bill and try to 
pass it, but Senators knew it was as dead 
as could be, and they knew it when the 
action was taken to recommit the Alas- 
kan statehood bill. 

I am saying as strongly as I can that 
I believe the pattern of history in which 
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States were brought into the Union in 
pairs is still the best pattern to follow in 
the present instance, and we ought to 
have a chance to bring in both Hawaii 
and Alaska at this time. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. HOLLAND, and Mr. 
JACKSON addressed the Chair. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEALL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Louisiana; and thereafter 
I shall yield to the Senator from Florida, 
and then to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Let me say that, so far as I can deter- 
mine, every Senator who is opposed to 
statehood for either Hawaii or Alaska 
will vote for the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico to tie together the 
statehood proposals in the case of those 
two Territories. If some Senators are 
willing to engage in a game of double 
or nothing,” does not that indicate that 
if the Senator from New Mexico wishes 
to have statehood granted to Hawaii, he 
is making a mistake by moving to tie to- 
gether the two statehood bills? 

Mr. ANDERSON. But my colleague 
from Louisiana himself is the only mem- 
ber of the committee who voted against 
statehood for Alaska. Does he intend 
to vote for my motion? 

Mr. LONG. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. By that answer, I 
think my colleague has answered the 
question he has just asked me. 

Mr. LONG. Regardless of whether the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico 
in adopted or is rejected, I shall vote 
for statehood for Hawaii; and if we have 
to agree to statehood for Alaska in order 
to have statehood conferred upon Ha- 
waii, I will still vote for statehood. So 
the Senator from New Mexico does not 
need to worry about my vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall not worry 
about the vote of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana; but I echo the statement he just 
made. If my motion to tie together the 
proposals for statehood of Hawaii and 
statehood for Alaska fails, I still intend 
to vote for statehood for Hawaii. Iam 
not making my motion because of any 
attempt to try to kill the proposals for 
statehood for either or both those Ter- 
ritories. 

I have said from the beginning that 
some Senators who may vote against my 
motion may do so for different motives. 
Some Senators may seek to have state- 
hood conferred only upon Alaska; some 
may seek to have statehood conferred 
only upon Hawaii. Some may be op- 
posed to having statehood granted to 
either of them. We shall have to wait 
and see what the final outcome will be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me at this time? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico is performing a most 
useful function in stating for the Recorp 
the history of the admission of some 7 
or 8 pairs of States. Will he also include 
a reference to the fact that a larger num- 
ber of States have been admitted singly 
or otherwise, but not by pairs, since the 
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creation of the Union by the establish- 
ment of the Original Thirteen States? 
For instance, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has suggested that Tennessee, Ohio, 
and Louisiana were admitted separately, 
and he has also suggested that Texas 
was admitted separately. That makes 
a total of four. He also has suggested 
that 6 other States—making a total of 
ten—were admitted in 1889. 

- Let me call his attention to the fact 
that it is clearly shown that the nine 
following States did not come in by pairs: 
Wisconsin, in 1848; California, in 1850; 
Oregon, in 1859; West Virginia, in 1863; 
Nevada, in 1864; Nebraska, in 1867; Col- 
orado, in 1876; Utah, in 1896; Oklahoma, 
in 1907. 

So it is quite apparent that although 
there is historic precedent under which 
Senators may, if they wish, consider the 
admission of States in pairs, and par- 
ticularly if they feel that by that means 
the admission of one State was offset 
against the admission of another, yet I 
think the Senator from New Mexico must 
realize that there is also an abundant 
amount of history to show that most 
of the States were not admitted by Con- 
gress on the basis of following a pattern 
of admitting them two ata time. That 
statement is correct, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; it is correct. 
I say there are three significant excep- 
tions to the rule of admitting States by 
pairs. I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate for much of the afternoon, but I shall 
be glad to go into that question with the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

For instance, he referred to the State 
of West Virginia, which was brought into 
the Union in contradiction of the Con- 
stitution. I wish I were a great consti- 
tutional lawyer, like my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], because then I could deal ade- 
quately with that matter, and could 
point out exactly what the difficulty was. 

In May 1861—a period which the Sen- 
ator from Florida will recognize as one 
of peculiar significance in our Nation, 
48 counties in the western part of Vir- 
ginia voted against secession. Virginia 
herself had voted in favor of secession; 
but those 48 counties voted against se- 
cession, and formed a new State, which 
they called Kanawha. The Southern 
forces tried to save that area and keep 
it within the Confederacy, but they were 
repulsed by General McClellan; and at 
the end of December 1862, President Lin- 
coln supported a bill granting state- 
hood to West Virginia, even though the 
Constitution provides—oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish I had help from some of 
the able constitutional lawyers in the 
Senate—that the States cannot be dis- 
membered without their consent. The 
language more accurately is that no new 
State shall be formed within any other 
State without the consent of the legisla- 
ture of the State concerned. So, al- 
though West Virginia did not come in 
as one of a pair, she was admitted in 
a special manner for a special purpose. 
At that time various persons said, in ef- 
fect, “We have to bring into the Union 
some additional States, in order to be 
able to do business, since our southern 
friends have withdrawn from the Union 
and have joined in a Confederacy.” 
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What happened in that case is simi- 
lar to what happened in the case of 
Kansas. Kansas was admitted individu- 
ally, but was supposed to have been ad- 
mitted previously with Minnesota. 
Kansas was admitted in 1861, although 
previously there had been objection to 
the admission of Kansas, because there 
was a desire to, let me say, “pack the 
Senate.” After the “Court packing bill,” 
I do not know whether that is a good 
term or not. But at that time there was 
a desire to change the Senate situation, 
and Kansas was admitted into the Union 
in 1861. That was made possible by the 
withdrawal of the proslavery Senators 
from the Senate of the United States, 
on the eve of the Civil War. 

A somewhat similar situation existed 
in the case of the admission of Nevada, 
which was admitted at a time when she 
had a population of, I believe, approxi- 
mately only 7,000. Nevada was admit- 
ted because of situations arising from 
the Emancipation Proclamation. So 
Nevada was admitted at that time to 
help ratify the 13th amendment, even 
though her population was extremely 
small. 

Although I grant that there were oc- 
casions when some States were admitted 
individually, yet I think it is valid to 
point out that many of these admissions 
were in special purpose periods. The 
first period was when it was desired to 
do business during the War Between the 
States. The next period was during the 
attempt to impeach President Andrew 
Johnson. The next period was in 1889 
and 1890 when there was an effort to 
strengthen the hands of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison in the control of both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. Aside from those three periods, 
nearly all the other States were admitted 
on the basis of pairs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico has gone a little fur- 
ther, in making his statement, than he 
intended to go, because his statement 
does not cover the admission of Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Texas, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Oregon, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Utah, or Oklahoma. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I said in the 
beginning that Tennessee was one of the 
great exceptions. Tennessee was a very 
bitter battleground, and came into the 
Union by herself, as did Ohio and Loui- 
siana. To be sure, there were some 
difficulties at that time; but the States 
admitted in that period were admitted 
individually. 

Of course, as I have said, Texas came 
in separately or individually. Nonethe- 
less, the admission of Texas was tied to 
the admission of Wisconsin. 

Although there is no explicit char- 
acterization in law to the effect that the 
admission of those States was tied to- 
gether, it seems to me that a study of 
the history of the attempt to bring Texas 
into the Union will show that there was 
a connection between the admission of 
Texas and the admission of Wisconsin, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My sole reason for 
asking the question was to have the 
Record show—as I believe it now does; 
and if it does not, I should like to have 
my colleague say so—that more States 
have been admitted individually, since 
the original formation of the Union, 
than in pairs or under the pairing for- 
mula, which the Senator from New 
Mexico has very ably discussed. Let me 
say I think it is well to have his state- 
ment in the RECORD. 

At this time I ask him to state whether 
it is correct that more States have been 
admitted individually, rather than under 
the pairing formula. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, I think it is 
true that more States have been ad- 
mitted individually, without being 
brought in under the pairing formula. 
However, I have tried to say that has not 
been the best thing for harmony in the 
Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has been pointed 
out that when this subject was last be- 
fore the Congress, there was a Demo- 
cratic administration, with Democratic 
majorities in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate; and at that 
time, in making our own free choice in 
regard to the matter, we decided it was 
better not to follow the pairing formula, 
and we brought up by itself the question 
of the admission of Alaska as a State. 
The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee at that time, who was handling 
the debate on that subject, former Sen- 
ator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, who 
handled it most skillfully and most ably, 
made it very clear that it had been the 
decision of the powers that be to have 
the admission of Alaska considered by 
itself. Is not that the case? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; but again, 
that was a matter of individual judg- 
ment. While the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee felt that it was 
better to take them in individually, 
there were those of us who felt that it 
might be better to bring them in 
together. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I had agreed to 
yield to the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson]. 

Again I say that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof. I still 
maintain that if we had decided at that 
time to bring Alaska and Hawaii before 
the Congress together, we might have 
had a different result from what we had 
finally when we tried to bring them in 
individually. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to supplement the answer of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Mexico in reply to the question pro- 
pounded by the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

I think the situation in which we find 
ourselves today is entirely different from 
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the situation when the question of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii was pres- 
sented in the previous Congress. The 
bills were handled on a separate basis 
because we had the assurance that the 
then President would sign both bills. 
I say that if we now separate Alaska 
from Hawaii we are defeating Alaska. 
The record will disclose that the leader- 
ship in the House of Representatives bot- 
tled up the Alaska statehood bill in the 
Rules Committee for some 9 months. I 
am reliably informed that they have no 
intention of taking up Alaskan state- 
hood. 

I may say further that if we add Alas- 
ka as title II in this bill, the issue will 
then be presented squarely to the House 
of Representatives, when it will arise in 
connection with the conference report on 
the bill passed by the Senate and the 
one passed by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

As one who has voted in the House 
of Representatives for statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska, Iam completely con- 
vinced that if we want statehood for 
Alaska, it must be joined with statehood 
for Hawaii. We would not have to join 
these two bills in one package if it were 
not for the fact that the House leader- 
ship have tied up the Alaskan statehood 
bill. A further reason is that if the 
Alaska bill comes up separately, in all 
probability it will be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico for the sincere 
effort he has made during the past sev- 
eral years in behalf of statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. I do not think it 
is fair to try to ascribe particular mo- 
tives to Members who may or may not 
vote for or against adding Alaska to the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. Ido know that 
those of us who have fought for Alaskan 
statehood in the past sincerely believe 
that unless we add Alaska to the Hawai- 
ian statehod bill, it will never be passed 
by this Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Washington 
is right or wrong. I simply say that we 
have tried it the other way time after 
time, and have run into one roadblock 
after another. It strikes me that the 
sensible way to proceed is to tie them 
together. 

In the 81st Congress we tried to bring 
about statehood. Our efforts extended 
over a long period of time. They came 
to nothing. Again, in the 82d Congress, 
they came to nothing. I hope that in 
this Congress they may result in state- 
hood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from New Mexico for his very 
able historical statement of the circum- 
stances attending the admission of new 
States. It is my understanding that up 
until about 1954 the States, like the ani- 
mals entering the ark, came in by pairs— 
1 slave State and 1 free State together. 
PM ANDERSON. That is not exactly 

e. 
1 DOUGLAS, It is approximately 
e. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Tennessee, Louisi- 

ana, and Ohio do not fall into that pat- 
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tern at all. Vermont and Kentucky do. 
Indiana and Mississippi do. Then Illi- 
nois and Alabama 

an’ DOUGLAS. And Maine and Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Maine and Missouri, 
Arkansas and Michigan, Iowa and 
Florida. Then comes the case of Texas, 
which apparently does not fall into that 
pattern. But, after all, Texas does not 
fall into any pattern. 

Mr. DANIEL rose, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I now salute the 
junior Senator from Texas, who, I am 
sure, will agree with me that there could 
be no pattern broad enough to encom- 
pass the virtues of that great State. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for that very fair and 
accurate statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that a 
great deal of politics was played by our 
Republican friends in the admission of 
States after the Civil War? Is it not 
true that the State of Nevada, for ex- 
ample, was admitted in order to get the 
necessary three-fourths of the States to 
ratify the 13th amendment? 

Those who have read Carl Sandburg's 
Life of Lincoln well know the methods 
which Lincoln’s agents used in order to 
get Nevada into the Union. Sandburg 
is authority for the statement that cor- 
ruption on a huge scale was resorted to 
in order to get Nevada in. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have tried not to 
place the discussion on the basis of par- 
tisan politics. I do not know whether it 
was then necessary in order to bring 
about the ordinary, decent conduct of 
Government to bring in some additional 
States. As I have said—and I am now 
looking at the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]—I do not 
know what prompted people to slice off 
a section of his great State, call it West 
Virginia, and admit it into the Union in 
contravention of the Constitution of the 
United States. I assume there must 
have been a grave and impelling motive. 

I do not know what persuaded the 
Congress to bring in Nevada. I have 
read the story of how the Emancipation 
Proclamation had favorably impressed 
Europe; but there was a question as to 
whether the President could wipe out 
the enormous property rights involved. 
There is a manual dealing with this sub- 
ject. It is called Guide to the Silver 
State. Between pages 42 and 45 there 
is a description of how Congress, in order 
to try to make it possible to validate 
what may have been an illegal act of 
the President, sought to bring in a num- 
ber of States quickly. I do not know 
whether that was politics or whether it 
was the result of a jealous desire to 
protect the position of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the Sen- 
ator be interested in Mr. Sandburg's de- 
scription of the conditions under which 
Nevada came into the Union? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would. 

I digress at this point to say that while 
I was at my home in Albuquerque over 
the weekend I was trying to sort through 
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some papers. Early in life I formed the 
habit of attending lectures and upon 
returning home typing out something of 
what was said. Inasmuch as the Sen- 
ator has mentioned Carl Sandburg, let 
me read this brief memorandum which 
was written in 1938: 

Carl Sandburg, in a lecture in Albuquerque 
on Monday, February 14, 1938, told of the 
work he was doing on a second Lincoln se- 
ries. The first, the Prairie Years, was in two 
volumes. He said he was half-way through 
the fourth book of the new series, which he 
Was calling Abraham Lincoln, the War Years. 
In the preparation of the work (he was glad 
he was so far along; most of them die in 
the middle of the second volume), he has 
thumbed through biographies of others; he 
had read scores of speeches in full and hun- 
dreds in part; he had read the Congressional 
Globe. He had read all the newspaper ac- 
counts and editorials, and the one signifi- 
cant thing that he had learned was that not 
a single one of the speakers and commen- 
tators had the faintest idea of the great 
forces on march in America, Not one of 
them sensed that there was anything un- 
usual going on—nothing more than a neigh- 
bors’ quarrel. They didn't sense that the 
place whereon they were standing was holy 


ground. 
Sandburg predicted that we could be guid- 


ed in the present conflict by what had hap- 
pened in 1870 and 1880 and 1890, when the 
railroads tried to prevent their employees 
from organizing, and in 1906, and up to 1914 
when the garment manufacturers tried to 
destroy the organizations being set up with- 
in those industries. The unions were 
formed and have been a stabilizing force. 
He predicted that the auto workers would 
attain their goal and that Henry Ford was 
just fighting against time and history. 


Mr. President, I typed that memoran- 
dum after I came home from the lecture. 
Iam interested in how, many years later, 
we realize that Sandburg’s prediction was 
very accurate, namely, that the Ford 
Motor Co. would change completely its 
attitude toward unions and would be- 
come a leader in that field. 

When we try to keep Alaska and 
Hawaii out of the family of States we 
are fighting against time and history. 
I also believe that if we try to bring them 
in individually, and do not recognize the 
equal balance theory, we may very well 
lose the possibility of bringing either 
Territory into the Union. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely wish to call 
to the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] that the 
State he was thinking of, which was ad- 
mitted in connection with the question of 
the adoption of the 14th amendment, was 
Nebraska. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwas speaking of the 
13th amendment, not the 14th. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I did 
not intend to get into all of these notes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Those amendments 
were submitted in 1865 and 1866, and 
Nevada was admitted in 1864. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may point out that 
I was specifically referring to the 13th 
amendment, not the 14th. The history 
of the 13th amendment, as I understand, 
is that Nebraska at that time refused to 
come into the Union, and that Nevada 
was admitted under circumstances less 
than sanctimonious. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The 13th amendment 
likewise was submitted after the admis- 
sion of Nevada into the Union, in 1865, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nevada was admitted 
in anticipation of that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
only wish to say that 1865 perhaps 
marked the adoption of the amendment, 
I wish to read a condensed version from 
A Guide to the Silver State, at pages 42 
to 45: 


Peculiar national and international con- 
siderations prompted the admission of Ne- 
vada into the Union. The mining of gold 
and silver in the Territory became of great 
importance upon the outbreak of the War 
Between the States: the North’s economy 
would be grievously impaired were the miners 
to abandon the North. Although southern- 
ers in Nevada were few in number, this mi- 
nority was both vocal and dangerous. 
Washington therefore determined to bring 
Nevada into the Union as soon as possible. 
Its admission would not only save Nevada's 
treasure for the Federal economy, but would 
also afford the Lincoln administration ad- 
ditional support in its prosecution of the 
war and in warding off European intervention 
on behalf of the Confederacy. 

The Emancipation Proclamation had fa- 
vorably impressed Europe, but it was ques- 
tionable that a President could wipe out 
enormous property rights, even as a war 
measure. To settle all doubts, the adminis- 
tration sponsored a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish slavery. Even though Lin- 
coln dispensed patronage with a lavish hand, 
he found that he still needed the support 
of two more Senators. The admission of Ne- 
vada would be the easiest answer to the 
problem. 

In Congress there was some question about 
the advisability of admitting a Territory with 
a population hardly a sixth of that required 
for a single Representative in the National 
Legislature. Statehood advocates argued 
that Nevada's slight population was neces- 
sarily a temporary condition inasmuch as 
the wealth of the area would attract citizens 
from other States in ever-increasing num- 
ber. Buttressed by strong Presidential pres- 
sure, the proponents of statehood had a 
rather easy time in pushing through the ad- 
mission bill. The President approved the 
Enabling Act on March 21, 1864, and on Oc- 
tober 31 of the same year Nevada became a 
State. 


Again, Mr. President, I say that not by 
any stretch of the imagination am I try- 
ing to infer that these things should in 
any way be considered as partisan. I do 
not know what prompted the President's 
action. Indeed, I know that he probably 
had very strong justification for the 
things he was doing. I am only trying to 
point out that the exceptions and the 
variations from the pairing plan come in 
about three pockets. 

One is where new States were brought 
in in order to carry out the policies of 
President Lincoln. Second, when there 
was a desire to bring some additional 
States into the Union in order to have 
them participate in the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which was a very 
vindictive action. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not trying to 
characterize the action. I was not alive 
when it happened. I do not know. 

Third, the great period of 1889 and 
1890, when 6 States were admitted into 
the Union within a period of 9 months, 
which may be considered to be a proper 
gestation period, but it is hardly a de- 
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sirable thing to give birth to that many 
States in such a short time for a special 
purpose. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon has been following with great 
interest the discussion of the Senator 
from New Mexico, and he confesses that 
he is still completely at sea as to what 
the Senator from New Mexico is driving 
at. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am trying to 
drive home the fact that the people of 
my State and the people of Arizona tried 
for years and years to bring their Terri- 
tories into the Union as States. As a 
matter of fact, when California was ad- 
mitted into the Union, in 1850, the peo- 
ple of my State thought they also had 
formed a State. They thought they had 
done what California had done. Cali- 
fornia had become a State without bene- 
fit of an enabling act of Congress. Gen. 
Bennett Riley, in 1849, recommended 
the formation of a State. A constitu- 
tional convention sat and drafted a con- 
stitution which the people ratified and 
the general recognized the new State of 
California. Congress, after an 8 months’ 
debate, accepted it and brought Cali- 
fornia into the Union. 

Knowing what had happened, New 
Mexico tried to follow suit, and the 
people of New Mexico established a new 
government. They sent their represent- 
atives to Congress, who tried to take 
office. They found that their State had 
not been admitted because there was a 
feeling that New Mexico was not ready 
for statehood. 

Again New Mexico tried to come in as 
a State when Colorado was trying to get 
in. The story that I could tell with re- 
spect to that incident in our history 
would filla volume. There had been an 
attempt to bring in Colorado, and an 
attempt to bring in New Mexico. The 
fight was very close, but sufficient votes 
existed to bring both into the Union. 

During the day preceding the vote a 
very strong speech was made on a sub- 
ject dear to the hearts of many Mem- 
bers of Congress, on a rather touchy sub- 
ject so far as some Southern Members 
of Congress were concerned. The Dele- 
gate from New Mexico, Mr. Elkins, 
rushed across the floor and shook the 
hand of the man who had made the 
vigorous speech which had attacked the 
South. 

The next day, when the roll was called, 
Colorado was successfully voted into the 
Union, and New Mexico was not. 

New Mexico struggled longer as a 
Territory to gain admission into the 
Union than had any other Territory. 
Through that long struggle of 61 years, 
New Mexico kept trying to come into the 
Union, and it failed to do so, until finally 
it was admitted together with Arizona. 
Both States came into the Union at the 
same time. That may be the key to 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood. 

I have been disturbed by the effort to 
bring Hawaii into the Union without also 
bringing Alaska in. Alaska has peti- 
tioned regularly since 1916. I am trying 
to suggest that perhaps the way to bring 
in both Territories is to follow the course 
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we followed when New Mexico and Ari- 
zona came into the Union, namely, by 
way of a joint bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator certain- 
ly is not attempting to justify what hap- 
pened with respect to other States enter- 
ing into the Union, as he outlined that 
history? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I regret to say that 
I did not catch the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CORDON. Iam sure the Senator 
does not attempt to justify that method 
as the ideal method of admitting new 
States into the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ido not say it is the 
ideal method. I am saying that I strong- 
ly favor statehood for both Territories, 
and I believe the way to bring it about 
is to link the 2 Territories in 1 bill. I 
do not know of any better way to bring 
the question of Alaskan statehood to the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
in view of the present situation, and the 
attitude of the Rules Committee of the 
House, which will not let the Alaskan 
statehood bill out of the committee, al- 
though it has been there for 9 solid 
months. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator, I am 
sure, is in favor of statehood for both 
Territories. There is no question in my 
mind about that. Therefore we get that 
point out of the way immediately. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate that 
statement. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon is also in favor of statehood for 
both Territories, but he will vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to state that 
I believe the work which the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has done 
in preparing the Alaskan statehood bill 
and in permitting it to come to the floor 
stands as a memorial to him, because it 
represents fine legislative draftsman- 
ship, and it is a splendid piece of work. 
I have stated so publicly and privately, 
and I now wish to put that statement 
into the Recorp of Congress. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is appreciative of the generous state- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico. 
I should like to say with respect to the 
work on both of these bills that they 
were the subject of the devoted efforts 
of every member of the committee. 
Members of the committee who expected 
to vote against both bills worked with 
the other members to get the best bill 
possible. 

If the Senator from New Mexico will 
yield further, I should like to say that 
I am troubled a bit regarding this prob- 
lem: Assuming the conclusion which the 
Senator from New Mexico has reached 
is correct—I have no way of knowing 
whether it is correct—that there would 
be no hope at this stage for the enact- 
ment of a statehood bill for Alaska if 
it came up disconnected from the bill 
providing statehood for Hawaii, are we 
not faced with a situation, if we indulge 
that presumption, in which all we can 
succeed in doing, if we tie the two to- 
8 is to guarantee the failure of 
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Mr. ANDERSON. No; I do not think 
so. I have served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as have many other Senators, 
and I know the House Rules Committee 
can be almost all powerful, but I also 


. know that when a bill comes from the 


Senate, a simple motion can be made to 
take it up and consider it, and the ques- 
tion would be at least voted on. If the 
House, in its wisdom, desires to vote it 
down, we can at least say we have done 
the best we could. If we emerge with 
only statehood for Hawaii, I shall be one 
of those voting for it. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senators suc- 
ceed in joining the two bills together, I 
assume the Senator from New Mexico 
will agree with me and with other Sen- 
ators who have spoken that each bill will 
inherit the opposition of the other. Is 
not the Senator pretty certain that that 
is bound to be the result? 

In other words, if we place Alaska and 
Hawaii in one bill, those who favor Ha- 
waiian statehood will oppose Alaskan 
statehood, and those who favor Alaskan 
statehood will vote against Hawaiian 
statehood, because that would be one way 
to make opposition to Alaskan statehood 
felt, and vice versa. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope not. I hope 
that Members who want statehood for 
Hawaii and do not want Alaskan state- 
hood will vote for both, not that they 
would love one less, but would love the 
other more. 

Mr. CORDON. There is at least one 
Member of the Senate who has said he 
would do that. I am a bit fearful that 
there are other Members of the Senate 
who have not yet committed themselves 
who will do the same. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
has mentioned a very important parlia- 
mentary point. As I understand, he has 
stated that if the bills are separated, the 
House Rules Committee, because of its 
terrific power over determining what 
bills shall come before the House, might 
be effective in preventing the considera- 
tion of the Alaskan statehood bill, but if 
a bill joining the two statehood pro- 
posals goes to the House from the Sen- 
ate, it is not likely that committee will 
take such action. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the possi- 
bility is less. 

When I was a Member of the House, 
I desired very much to make it possible 
for soldiers to vote in the Presidential 
election of 1944. We were having a 
great deal of difficulty because we had 
to make a motion trying to change the 
decision of the Rules Committee in order 
to get a chance for Members to put their 
names down as voting one way or the 
other. We were never able to get the 
bill we wanted from the Rules Commit- 
tee. 


I enjoyed my membership in the House 
of Representatives, and I particularly 
admired the way it could dispatch busi- 
ness. But, nevertheless, the Rules Com- 
mittee is very strong and powerful. I 
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think that is necessary in a parliamen- 
tary body of 435 Members; but I thank 
the good Lord that we do not have such 
a situation in the Senate of the United 
States. We have a great deal more 
freedom. The Rules Committee of the 
House has taken a strong stand on the 
subject of statehood for Alaska. Re- 
gardless of whether the majority of the 
House does or does not want to vote for 
a statehood, they are unable to 
o so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the Senator 
saying that in view of the great power 
of the Rules Committee, the only effec- 
tive way of getting statehood for Alaska 
is to combine it with statehood for 
Hawaii? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is my own 
personal opinion. It is only one man’s 
opinion, but it is based on a sincere effort, 
over a period of several years, to bring 
about statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to say, 
in connection with the statement of the 
Senator from New Mexico, that the state- 
ment has been made that those who 
oppose the admission of either Hawaii 
or Alaska will vote for tying the two bills 
together. I am one of those who would 
oppose the admission of either Hawaii or 
Alaska. As the able Senator from New 
Mexico and the able Senator from Ore- 
gon know, it is the feeling of other 
Senators who are opposed to both bills, 
that if we are going to take what we 
think will be the disastrous step of ad- 
mitting a noncontiguous Territory, if we 
are going to admit one, there is no reason 
why we should not consider the other 
one and admit it also. 

When, in 1951, the Alaska bill was up, 
it seemed to me that the situation was 
completely different from what it is 
today. In that year I was the one who 
offered the motion to recommit the 
Alaskan statehood bill, and the motion 
was carried by one vote. The basis of 
the motion was the fact that there had 
been no hearings on Alaskan statehood, 
The actual fact was that there had been 
no hearings on Hawaii, either. The 
President of the United States had writ- 
ten to the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee urging the admission 
of both Alaska and Hawaii as new States. 
The reason the chairman of the com- 
mittee did not bring the bill up was be- 
cause he had not held hearings on 
Alaskan statehood, and no hearings had 
been held on the admission of Hawaii. 
So he knew it would be useless to bring 
the bill up. 

Long hearings have now been held on 
the admission of Alaska. They have been 
held in the Territory of Alaska. There 
have been long hearings in Hawaii. I do 
not see why they should not be tied to- 
gether. If the able Senator from Oregon 
and the able Senator from Nebraska are 
both for them, why not vote for both 
bills at the same time, unless there is 
some reason we may not know about, 
why it is thought one might get through, 
and the other might not. But if they are 
for the admission of both Territories, as 
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has been indicated, I do not see any rea- 
son for not saying, “Let us vote on both 
of them at the same time.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am in the same posi- 
tion as is the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida. Having sat through all the commit- 
tee hearings last year and this year on 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, I have 
come to the conclusion that a better case 
has been made for statehood for Alaska. 
Although I should prefer that neither 
Territory should be admitted to state- 
hood at this time, I do not believe it 
would be fair to admit Hawaii and not 
to admit Alaska. 

In answer to the statements made on 
the floor previously by, I believe, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], who wondered why so many Sen- 
ators who are opposed to the admission 
of both Territories are in favor of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] to provide for the admission of the 
two Territories in one bill, I think it 
might readily be said that there are some 
Senators who believe that even though 
we would rather not have both Terri- 
tories admitted to the Union at this time, 
it would be only fair, if Hawaii is to be 
admitted, to admit Alaska at the same 


time. 

Again, I wish to say that I believe a 
better case was made before the com- 
mittee for the admission of Alaska than 
was made for the admission of Hawaii. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. First I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico for the complimen- 
tary remarks he made with reference to 
the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Corvon], who handled the preparation 
of the bill in committee. He did a fine 
job. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I made some com- 
plimentary remarks about the chair- 
man of the committee himself. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon said he was not the 
only one who worked on the statehood 
bills. I wish to reiterate that statement, 
because the members of the committee, 
on both sides of the table, were regular 
in their attendance and did a good job. 

In answer to the remarks just made by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL], I wish to ask this 
question: Assuming that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico is not agreed to, and assuming 
that the bill to provide statehood for 
Hawaii passes, does the Senator from 
New Mexico think it could be very long 
before statehood for Alaska would follow 
as a natural course? I feel certain that 
it would. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs that 
I hope it would not be very long; but I 
also remind him that, although the com- 
mittee asked for reports on Alaskan 
statehood in January 1953, to this good 
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date not one administrative agency of 
the Government has written us one line. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I may say 
to the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that the committee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman has re- 
ported a number of bills this year, which 
have been passed by the Senate with no 
reports from any of the executive depart- 
ments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Icommend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska for 
that. I commend him particularly for 
what he did with reference to Alaskan 
statehood. I have in my folder an edi- 
torial entitled “Hawaii and Alaska,” 
which was published in the El Paso 
(Tex.) Herald-Post of March 1, 1945, and 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Since their respective merits are roughly 
equal, there is nothing particularly wrong 
with the proposal by Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON Of New Mexico to tack Alaska onto 
the Hawaii statehood bill in the Senate. 


Then, further on, the editorial con- 
tinues: 

We are not dealing here with colonies that 
came into American possession as the loot 
of war and whose inhabitants speak a for- 
eign language. Hawaii and Alaska are 
American in language as well as in spirit. 
And while mainland Americans and the de- 
scendants of them are in the minority in 
Hawaii, 90 percent of its people are native- 
born American citizens. A large majority of 
Alaskans today are immigrants from the 48 
States or descendants of them. 

For the people of Hawaii and Alaska, whose 
patriotism has been demonstrated in peace 
and war, statehood is the only answer. They 
have been denied it too long already. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 
Then I shall not bother him any longer. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall ask the 
Senator from New Mexico, if he will for 
just a moment, to address himself to one 
point. If the Republican leadership has 
said, as I understand it has, that they 
intend to program the Alaskan statehood 
bill, and if the able chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and the able chairman of its sub- 
committee, are both for Alaskan state- 
hood, and it will be a matter of only 2 
weeks or 6 weeks before the Senate will 
consider the Alaskan statehood bill, why 
should not the Senate take up both bills 
now? Why should we not have a vote 
on both now? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is what I am 
trying to accomplish. I was referring 
to what happened when a number of 
States came into the Union in 1889 and 
1890. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmMATHERS] asked why the 
senior Senator from Oregon, among 
others, would oppose the joining of the 
two bills at this time if, as a matter of 
fact, it would be only a few weeks until 
the Alaskan statehood bill would follow 
the Hawaiian statehood bill to the floor. 

I may say to the Senator from New 
Mexico that the reason ought to be ap- 
parent, after the history with respect to 
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the Alaskan statehood bill when it was 
before the Senate. 

If there exists on the House side such 
a situation as the Senator from New 
Mexico has suggested—and I have never 
served in the House and am not so fully 
familiar with the intricacies and opera- 
tions of the House rules as is the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico—then, in view of 
those circumstances, it would appear to 
be perfectly logical and sound for one 
who believes in statehood for both Ter- 
ritories, and who believes that the equi- 
ties are the same, so far as statehood is 
concerned, although the reasons and 
facts may be different in each case, to 
attempt to let the reasons and the com- 
pelling facts for each stand for them- 
selves, and give each an opportunity to 
go through by itself. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The experience of 
Congress tempts me to believe that the 
other route is the surest way to bring 
statehood to both Territories. I say it 
is a matter of opinion. But I refer to 
the statehood law passed in 1889, which 
reads: 

An act to provide for the division of Da- 
kota into two States. 


It did not stop there, but continued: 

An act to provide for the division of Da- 
kota into two States and to enable the people 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington to form constitutions and 
State governments and to be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States. 


All I say is that everything which has 
been said about Alaska and Hawaii ap- 
plied equally to them. Congress simply 
did not admit North Dakota and then, in 
turn, say that South Dakota might later 
have come into the Union. Congress 
did not admit North Dakota and South 
Dakota, and then say that in its turn 
Montana might later have been ad- 
mitted. Congress did not admit North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, 
and then, in turn, subsequently bring 
Washington into the Union. 

There were conflicting opinions on 
statehood for all those Territories, and 
the answer was to place all of them in 
one bill. That is exactly what hap- 
pened, and the bill passed, significantly, 
on the 22d day of February 1889. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Mexico is making a very statesman- 
like speech and is very carefully eschew- 
ing all political reference in his consid- 
eration of the question, for which I wish 
to commend him. 

At the same time, speaking as a realist, 
is it not possible that the enthusiasm for 
taking in a large number of States was 
caused by the facts surrounding the elec- 
tion of 1888, and the anticipation of the 
election of 1890? 

In the election of 1888, as I remember, 
the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency was Benjamin Harrison. While 
he won a majority of the electoral votes, 
he did not command a majority of the 
popular votes. Nevertheless, the party of 
which he was a member had control of 
Congress. 
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But there were anticipations that the 
election of 1890 might bring unfavorable 
results. So, while the Senator from New 
Mexico is being very careful in the mat- 
ter, is it not quite possible that the en- 
thusiasm for the admission of the States 
of the new Northwest was, in part, dic- 
tated by the belief that there might be 
elected eight Republican Senators, to 
swell the diminishing Republican ranks? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have already dealt 
with that question. I pointed out that 
the membership of the Senate was 39 
Republicans and 37 Democrats, and it 
was quite frankly admitted that the ad- 
mission of 6 States would provide 12 ad- 
ditional votes in the Senate, thus per- 
mitting President Harrison to operate 
more easily. 

I believe that that omnibus pattern 
would provide now the quickest and 
easiest way to bring two new States into 
the Union, and that is what I hope will 
happen in this case. 

Mr. CORDON. I wonder if the Senator 
from Illinois is setting up that kind of 
picture in order to put his seal of ap- 
proval on it. So far as I am concerned, 
I do not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to quote 
briefiy from the statute providing for the 
admission of the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton. Section 5 provides: 

That the convention which shall assemble 
at Bismarck shall form a constitution and 
State government for a State to be known as 
North Dakota, and the convention which 
shall assemble at Sioux Falls shall form a 
constitution and State government for a 
State to be known as South Dakota. 


In other words, the practice there was 
to link these items together. 

Let me go further along that line, be- 
cause when the question of Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood was under consider- 
ation in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the question was asked 
me, “Why should the committee try to 
tie the two bills together?” 

A reference to the minutes of the 
meeting of that day, which are printed, 
will disclose that I then said it was be- 
cause of my own State of New Mexico 
and the State of Arizona. Let me read 
how that was done. On June 20, 1910, 
Public Law 219 gave approval for New 
Mexico to enter the Union. Alone? No. 
The title of the act reads: 

An act to enable the people of New Mex- 
ico to form a constitution and a State gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States; 
and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States, 


I hope to see the title of the bill un- 
der consideration amended, and that 
sort of provision inserted. 

Finally, I may say that I have been 
greatly impressed by the people who are 
now in Alaska. I think no one can visit 
them and not be struck with the fact 
that they are fine people. Some of them 
are ex-Gl's who settled there after com- 
ing out of the service, who enjoyed the 
period of their service in Alaska, and 
who are now determined to build a State 
there. I think I would rather trust the 
future of such a State now to such citi- 
zens, young and energetic businessmen, 
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than to be forced to say to them, “After 
you have been here 40 or 50 years, if you 
still look willing, we will take you in.” 

When the committee of which I was a 
member traveled back and forth this 
summer in Alaska, we depended on a 
man in Alaska who had an airline. He 
had served in the United States Navy, 
and when the war was over he knew ex- 
actly which little floatplanes he wanted 
to buy. When such planes were put on 
sale as surplus property, the money he 
had saved while risking his life for his 
country went into the purchase of such 
planes, and he went into the airline 
business. 

I flew out of Ketchikan the same day 
when some friends of mine from Albu- 
querque left on a different plane and 
suffered a disaster. I felt perfectly safe 
in the plane in which I was traveling be- 
cause it was piloted by a man who had 
been in the service of our country, who 
had been flying over that area, and 
knew every inch of that ground and 
water. The man who owned the airline 
was an individual, and I say to my col- 
leagues that individuals, pushing for- 
ward, have carried the American fron- 
tier from the Atlantic coast to points far 
beyond the places contemplated by the 
Governmert of the particular time. 
Cattle had made and then widened the 
trails along the Ohio River so the pioneer 
could drive an ox team along the banks 
out into the newest frontier. 

Americans did not desire that the Lou- 
isiana Purchase be made. Individuals 
led the way and established scattered 
outposts, and the Government had to 
follow. 

As Emerson Hough pointed out, “The 
frontiersmen were the true dreamers of 
the Nation. Not statesmen, but riflemen 
and riders made America. The noblest 
conclusions of American history still rest 
upon premises which they laid.” 

Adventure has nurtured men of spirit, 
who have built the world for those who 
lacked spirit. In Alaska are men of 
spirit who stand ready to build a great 
State. 

I do not always quote people who had 
their own ideas of who built America, 
but a great banker, a few years before 
his death, George F. Baker, Sr., made a 
very remarkable statement when he was 
talking to a group of his business asso- 
ciates. He said: 

America has been built on reckless bank- 
ing. We gambled on character and we won. 


That great genius of finance did not 
mean that America had been built on 
foolish banking, but he did mean that 
America had come into its greatness be- 
cause not every loan was measured by 
the assurance that the project was well 
established and that it was impossible 
for it to fail. 

Mr. Mencken, in one of his flippant es- 
says, sounded, possibly by accident, a 
great truth when he said that when the 
monuments are being erected to the men 
who have made America, the greatest 
monument of all should be built to the 
real-estate swindler, the man who mis- 
represents, perhaps, in order to bring 
people out into a virgin country, who in- 
duces them to settle there, and build in 
the wilderness a vast countryside of 
prosperous homes, 
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There is a great deal of truth in what 
Mr. Mencken has said. The first pioneer 
rarely lives to see his paradise material- 
ize. He leaves it to the second genera- 
tion to come into the full measure of 
what was represented to him. Had he 
known in the beginning the privations 
he must bear, the difficulties he must 
encounter, the disappointments that 
would meet him on every hand, it is 
doubtful if he would have left the peace 
and security of his former home to make 
a home in a new country. 

I say those who have gone into Alaska 
are filled with the same sort of spirit. 
They believe it is easy to develop a great 
State there. They will have some dif- 
ficulties. The committee, working as 
hard as it has known how, has tried to 
report a good bill, one which will make 
it possible for the State of Alaska to live 
through early difficulties until the peo- 
ple can get on their own. 

I picked up a few thoughtful words 
which Joseph Conrad put into the pref- 
ace of one of his books. He says he is 
interested in that “subtle but invincible 
conviction of solidarity that knits to- 
gether the loneliness of innumerable 
hearts,” and in the “solidarity in dreams, 
in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illu- 
sions, in hope, in fear, which binds men 
to each other, which binds together all 
humanity, the dead to the living and the 
living to the unborn.” 

Somehow, I feel that the task which 
now confronts the Senate will be of sig- 
nificance in the years that lie ahead. I 
do not know the significance of imme- 
diate statehood for Hawaii. I do not 
think anyone in the Senate can meas- 
ure the ultimate significance of it. We 
may find in future years that what we 
have done for the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska in granting them statehood has 
been the greatest single contribution 
we have made in reaching out to the 
Asiatic peoples, who may be a little dis- 
Pleased now with some of our conduct. 

I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
who today spoke about trouble in another 
part of the world, that it may be un- 
necessary to send so many soldiers to 
foreign battlefields if we persuade the 
people of the earth that our great Na- 
tion does desire to treat all people fairly, 
and that we shall vote for statehood for 
those who have demonstrated that they 
deserve it. 

I hope that the Senate will vote for 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, and 
thus bind these Territories to us in “as- 
pirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear, 
which binds men to each other, which 
binds together all humanity, the dead to 
the living, and the living to the unborn.” 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ARCHIE ALEXANDER TO 
BE GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to give notice that there will 
be a public hearing on the nomination 
of Archie Alexander, to be Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, starting tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock a. m., before the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
action on nominations on the calendar 
under the heading “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of Robert Bernerd Anderson, of 
Texas, to be Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
vice Roger M. Kyes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Arnold R. Baar to be judge of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Madison B. Graves to be United 
States attorney for the district of Ne- 
vada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Fred Elledge, Jr., to be United 
States attorney for the middle district 
of Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Cedric E. Stewart to be United 
States marshal for the district of Ne- 
vada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and without objection, the President will 
Ee of all nominations confirmed 
today. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business, 
The motion was agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I ask to have 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, March 11, 1954, at the hour of 4 
o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, 
without further debate, upon the amend- 
ment proposed to Senate bill 49, the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill, by Mr. ANDERSON, pro- 
viding for the admission of Alaska into the 
Union. 

Ordered further, That the Senate shall 
convene at 11 o’clock a. m. on said day, and 
that the time between said hour and the 
hour of 4 o'clock shall be equally divided, 
and controlled by Mr. ANDERSON, on behalf 
of the amendment, and by Mr. Corpon, in 
opposition thereto. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed agreement? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, if the hour set is 3 
o'clock, instead of 4 o’clock, I shall have 
no objection. I[Laughter.] 

However, Mr. President, I withdraw 
the objection. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me inquire 
when the Senator from California in- 
tends to have the Senate take up the 
wool bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the proposed 
agreement is entered, I believe the Sen- 
ate will not take up the wool bill to- 
morrow. I hope there will be debate 
tomorrow on the Hawaiian statehood 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can we be assured 
that if the proposed agreement is en- 
tered the wool bill will not be taken up 
until after the vote is had on the Ander- 
son amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Les, Senators may 
have that assurance. If debate on the 
Hawaiian statehood bill ends on tomor- 
row, I should like to be free to have the 
Senate take up some other bills, con- 
cerning which I shall consult the minor- 
ity leader, but I shall not seek to call 
up the wool bill until after the vote is 
taken on the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 9 (legislative day of March 
1), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Robert Bernerd Anderson, of Texas, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 9 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Arnold R. Baar, of Illinois, to be a judge 
of the Tax Court of the United States for 
the unexpired term of 12 y2ars from June 2, 
1948. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Madison B. Graves, of Nevada, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Nevada. 

Fred Elledge, Jr., of Tennessee, to be United 
States attorney for the middle district of 
Tennessee. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Cedric E. Stewart to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Nevada. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 9, 1954 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of infinite grace, at this morning 
hour, we are again seeking in the fellow- 
ship of prayer those blessings of wisdom 
and strength which we need for the 
duties and tasks of this day. 

We rejoice that Thy fatherly heart 
and hand always open with love in re- 
sponse to those who humbly implore Thy 
divine guidance in the struggles and ad- 
venture of life. 

May we lay hold of Thy promises and 
overtures of friendship with joy and con- 
fidence as we strive to build a world in 
which the troubled heart of humanity 
shall find peace. 

Wilt Thou continue to grant re- 
covery of health to our wounded col- 
leagues. May we never lose hope for 
Thou canst lead us out of darkness into 
light and lift us out of death into life 
eternal. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 5337. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes, 


REVISION OF REVENUE LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr.Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
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mittee on Ways and Means may have 
until midnight tonight to file its report 
on a bill to revise the revenue laws of 
the United States, and that the minority 
members may be permitted to file minor- 
ity views, the minority views to accom- 
pany the majority report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 hour on April 13, the occasion of 
the birth anniversary of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States in Congress 
assembled. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
may have permission to sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES SURVEY AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1954 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 461 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

: The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8149) to amend the hospital survey and con- 
struction provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act to provide assistance to the 
States for surveying the need for diagnostic 
or treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and for nursing homes, and 
to provide assistance in the construction of 
such facilities through grants to public and 
nonprofit agencies, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill, and shall continue not to 
exceed 3 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LYLE], and at this time yield 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr, ELLSWORTH]. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order consideration 
of a bill known as a bill to amend the 
hospital survey and construction provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act 
to provide assistance to the States for 
surveying the need for diagnostic or 
treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for rehabili- 
tation facilities, and for nursing homes, 
and to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of such facilities through 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill is in effect an 
extension of the various provisions of the 
legislation known as the Hill-Burton Act 
which provides grants for hospital con- 
struction. We all know, I am sure, that 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 
Act has been the basis for the construc- 
tion of well over 1,000 nonprofit hospitals 
in this country. It is, in my opinion, 
quite evident that this badly needed hos- 
pital construction probably never could 
have been accomplished, and certainly 
would not have been accomplished so 
rapidly, had it not been for enactment 
of the Hill-Burton Act and the partici- 
pation in these local projects by the Fed- 
eral Government. Such participation 
carries with it no supervision and no 
control. The construction is merely 
done with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The communities run their 
own hospitals. 

This bill which will be before us if the 
pending resolution is adopted merely ex- 
tends the principles of the Hill-Burton 
Act to the construction of certain other 
types of medical-care hospitals. The 
rule should be adopted and the legis- 
lation itself should prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the rule should be adopted and H. R. 
8149 should be heard. 

All of the Members of this House have 
been cognizant of progress that has been 
made under the hospital survey and con- 
struction program since the inauguration 
of the Hill-Burton Act. This bill will 
amend and expand that entire program. 

Whereas funds under the Hill-Burton 
Act have largely been devoted to the 
construction of general hospitals, this 
bill will provide a major emphasis upon 
a program to meet special needs. These 
needs will cover four major categories: 
First, diagnostic or treatment centers; 
second, hospitals for the chronically ill; 
third, rehabilitation centers, and, fourth, 
nursing homes. 

It will be recalled that title VI does 
not authorize the construction of diag- 
nostic or treatment centers, or rehabili- 
tation facilities separate and apart from 
hospitals. In addition, nursing homes 
are not covered by the present program 
atall. This program will go a long way 
toward providing the health services for 
ambulatory patients and for those who 
are chronically ill. Many of the beds 
now being used in general hospitals for 
these patients would be relieved for the 
use of general hospital patients. 

The real surprise to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee was 
testimony by the Department of Health, 
Welfare, and Education that only 12 per- 
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cent of the national need is met for beds 
in chronic disease hospitals. This means 
that 88 percent of the patients in these 
categories do not have proper facilities 
for their treatment and care. Chronic 
disease hospitals are more economical to 
build and maintain than are general 
operating hospitals. This lower cost of 
construction and maintenance would re- 
duce the financial burden of the chron- 
ically ill patients who are usually con- 
fined for considerable periods of time. 
There is hardly a community in the 
United States that has not undergone 
a tremendous increase in its population 
above 65 years of age. Although the 
national population has only doubled in 
the last 50 years, the number reaching 
65 years of age has almost quadrupled. 
In addition, those above 65 years of age 
require almost twice as much hospital 
care each year as do persons under 65 
years of age. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
present authorization for an appropria- 
tion on this bill will help the States to 
survey the facilities they have on hand 
and assist the States in getting State 
plans under way. All of us, I am sure, 
recognize the importance of making a 
preliminary survey and planning, as was 
done under the title VI of the Public 
Health Service Act. This assures that 
the expenditures authorized will be made 
in an economical and orderly manner in 
order that we may have the best use of 
the funds. 

This bill is one which is necessary to 
progressively meet the problem of par- 
ticular groups of people in this country 
who need special care and treatment. It 
is both complementary and supplemen- 
tary to legislation previously enacted by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the rule will be 
adopted and H. R. 8149 will be approved 
by this body. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which this resolution makes in order, 
H. R. 8149, has great personal and po- 
litical appeal for it deals with the care 
of the sick and the aged, a problem 
close to the hearts of all of us. Not- 
withstanding this appeal, however, we 
must be conscious that consideration of 
this measure at this time raises funda- 
mental questions. I believe it my duty 
to the House to discuss some of the 
principles involved and to suggest that 
the best procedure would dictate a con- 
sideration of this bill at a later date. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a fine 
and able gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WOLVERTON], and the able mem- 
bers of his committee may well be proud 
of the high praise that is due them for 
their laborious work, for the sincere and 
honest investigation they have made 
into the health needs of the Nation. Un- 
questionably, their enthusiastic en- 
deavor will stimulate great interest in 
the problems of health of our people 
throughout the Nation as it rightfully 
should. They have performed a good 
work. 

Nevertheless, Congress itself cannot 
or should not overlook the principles 
involved in this measure. What is the 
Federal Government’s rightful place in 
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providing facilities within the various 
States and local subdivisions not having 
to do with strictly governmental opera- 
tions? It is not an easy question to 
answer. Perhaps it is not possible to 
define the scope of our proper place. 
The answer must come after extensive 
and exhaustive research, discussion, and 
consideration. I believe that the history 
of our Government will show that here- 
tofore many of us have expressed per- 
sonal ideas and that political parties 
have expressed general ideas, but that 
we have tried to formulate no policy by 
which we could judge our actions and 
our proposed actions. Last year at the 
suggestion of the President of the United 
States, and with the leadership of the 
distinguished majority leader, Mr. HAL- 
LECK, of Indiana, the Congress author- 
ized a commission called the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
to make extensive studies and to report 
to the President and the Congress its 
findings. If we have forgotten why the 
Commission was established in the first 
place, may I recall the purpose to your 
minds by reading from the report sub- 
mitted by the Senate Committee on Goy- 
ernmental Operations last spring: 
SECTION 1. Because any existing confusion 
and wasteful duplication of functions and 
administration pose a threat to the objec- 
tives of programs of the Federal Government 
shared in by the States, including their 
political subdivisions, because the activity 
of the Federal Government has been ex- 
tended into many fields which, under our 
constitutional system, may be the primary 
interest and obligation of the several States 
and the subdivisions thereof, and because 
of the resulting complexity to intergovern- 
mental relations, it is necessary to study the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
relation to the States and their political 
subdivisions, with respect to such fields, to 
the end that these relations may be clearly 
defined and the functions concerned may 
be aliocated to their proper jurisdiction. 
It is further necessary that intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations be so adjusted that 
each level of government discharges the 
functions which belong within its jurisdic- 
tion in a sound ard effective manner. 


You will recall also that when the 
President appointed this distinguished 
Commission, including several of the 
able Members of this body, he stated: 

Completion today of membership of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
marks the commencement of an historic 
undertaking: the elimination of frictions, 
duplications, and waste from Federal-State 
relations; the clear definition of lines of 
governmental authority in our Nation; the 
increase in efficiency in a multitude of gov- 
ernmental programs vital to the welfare of 
all Americans. 


I greeted the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent and the distinguished majority 
leader with enthusiasm. I was convinced 
that it was a sensible proposal and I was 
impressed by the need of a studied 
criteria by which the Congress could 
determine services the Federal Govern- 
ment might properly be able to render 
to the States and local subdivisions, 
The Congress appropriated $500,000 for 
the Commission's use and last week we 
reaffirmed our faith in the Commission 
and extended its life until March 1955. 
To date, no report has been filed by the 
Commission, It is assumed that they 
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have not had sufficient time to make 
such reports. That is, I assume so. 
Consideration of this measure at this 
time, I fear, assumes that the reports 
will be of no consequence and will be 
given no consideration. 

Mr. Speaker,.do we not appear hasty 
if not ridiculous at this time to pass a 
measure or even to consider a measure 
which places the Federal Government in 
an entirely new field of endeavor—a field 
heretofore thought to be the sole prov- 
ince of the States and local subdivi- 
sions without benefit of advice and 
help that we said last year and again 
this year we needed? Do we not admit 
that we are not serious about the Com- 
mission and that it was purely a gesture 
and that we didn’t intend to pay any 
attention to it in the first place? If so, 
it was an expensive gesture and will 
probably cost the people more than a 
million dollars—a gesture that. will con- 
sume the minds and time of distin- 
guished Americans in and out of Gov- 
ernment. There is no logical explana- 
tion for the situation in which we find 
ourselves today. There is no need for 
hurry; there is no reason why we cannot 
properly wait for a report of our Com- 
mission, the one we brought into life, 
the one we are supporting, the one we 
acclaim. If we consider this measure 
today we are in effect saying to the dis- 
tinguished people serving on this Com- 
mission: “Proceed; spend the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that we have 
appropriated for your use; investigate 
all you please; file all the reports you 
wish; we didn’t want your advice in the 
first place. We were only bluffing.” 

I do not want to be found in this po- 
sition. I want information and advice. 
I am conscious of the tremendous 
growth and expansion of Federal par- 
ticipation in State problems and I am 
willing to wait a few weeks or months 
until we may have the benefit of our 
Commission's advice. 

Another fundamental problem arises 
if we consider this measure at this time. 
Tomorrow and next week we have 
scheduled for consideration, and we are 
told certain passage, two revenue meas- 
ures from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. These measures propose to take 
away several billion dollars from the 
present income of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I believe it proper to reduce taxes 
at this time, for the American people 
have carried a tremendous burden for 
the past few years—a burden of taxa- 
tion which must be charged to the war. 
We cannot, however, sensibly extend the 
functions of the Federal Government 
and its expenditures into new and un- 
explored fields and at the same time 
take away revenues from the Govern- 
ment—that is, we cannot do so with 
good sense and good judgment. The 
Government is operating today, that is 
the Federal Government, in the red. 
We are already spending more than we 
are taking in and at best, guesses are 
that the budget will not be balanced for 
several years. Our Federal debt has 
reached its legal limit, or practically so. 
Simple arithmetic should compel all of 
us to forego either additional expendi- 
tures or reduction of taxes. There is 
only one place that the Government 
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may get money to spend and that is by 
taxing the people. If the proposed pro- 
gram is carried out effectively, its cost 
may well run into billions. Unquestion- 
ably, it will open up new fields of Federal 
activity and new obligations for Federal 
spending. 

Mr. Speaker, so that the House may 
have a summary of Federal aid pro- 
grams, for 1953, as well as a short his- 
tory of Federal aid, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SFEAKER. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman has 
referred, I believe, to the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. 

Mr. LYLE. Yes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The subject to 
which the gentleman alluded a moment 
ago has been the subject of discussion in 
the Commission, and that Commission 
has recognized, I believe not formally 
but informally, that this function is not 
a legislative function but is an investi- 
gatory and reporting function. 

Mr. LYLE.. I look forward to a report 
from the Commission. Iam pleased that 
my distinguished friend from Iowa is a 
member of the Commission. We came to 
the Congress together and I have de- 
veloped a great admiration and respect 
for him. Iknow that his contribution to 
the Commission will be considerable. It 
is because of the stature of the Commis- 
sion that I look forward to its report. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill is but a ges- 
ture, then it is a cruel gesture, for it 
might very well stimulate hopes that are 
unfounded. The amount of money au- 
thorized although considerable, is by no 
means adequate to provide facilities 
throughout the Nation. If it is intended 
to be a WPA-type project, then it should 
be designated as such, for I am sure that 
the Congress would want to have more 
information concerning the present eco- 
nomic situation before it would author- 
ize Federal spending to stimulate the 
economy. I am surprised at the haste 
with which the Republicans are pushing 
through measures heretofore thought to 
be purely democratic policies. It was 
suggested to me, in jest I am sure, re- 
cently, that the Republican Party was in 
the position of being “secondhand 
dealers” this year, that is, that they were 
selling used legislation heretofore 
handled by the so-called Fair and New 
Deal. Unquestionably, legislation previ- 
ously handled by a Democratic Congress 
and recommended by a Democratic 
President in large measure met with 
great public approval, but I am not able 
to understand the basic arithmetic of the 
present administration which seems to 
be trying to outdo the Democratic 
Party in the enactment and reenactment 
of legislation which will cost billions and 
at the same time advocate drastic re- 
ductions in the Government’s revenues, 
News reports indicate that the President 
is not in favor of the tax bill which we 
will pass tomorrow, but he has decided 
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to permit it to pass the House and to try 
to change it in the other body. Other 
press reports of even date quote the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Mr. HALLECK, 
as saying that it is part of the President’s 
program. Of course, you and I realize 
how hard it is to have a program that 
shows any resemblance to promises made 
in the heat of a political campaign, par- 
ticularly when those promises lead peo- 
ple to believe that the Republican Party 
they elected would institute an entirely 
new program. So we will not attempt 
to hold the Republican administration 
to political promises. We do have a 
duty, however, to insist that new pro- 
grams costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars be held in abeyance until proper 
financing is in sight. 

There are thousands of projects and 
hundreds of ways in which we may spend 
the funds of the Federal Government 
that would bring benefit and joy to the 
American people. Most of them, though, 
are not rightful and proper functions of 
our Federal Government, nor do we have 
the billions of dollars available for ex- 
penditure, and the only way we can get 
them is to tax the people. We cannot 
cut taxes and increase Federal spending 
at one and the same time; that is, we 
cannot do so with good conscience, good 
sense, and good judgment. This bill 
comes before us at an inopportune time. 
If this program had been proposed dur- 
ing the administration of either Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Truman there would 
have been loud and anguished cries 
from all sides of “socialized medicine” 
and “creeping socialism.” Actually, I 
think the cries would have been “gallop- 
ing socialism.” We cannot inaugurate 
this program without subjecting the 
Federal Government to the pleas for aid 
in many other fields in which the State 
and local governments are deficient, 
Shall we help build institutions for the 
insane? Have we fully discharged our 
responsibilities to the veterans? Rarely 
a day passes but that someone calls me 
about a veteran who has lost his sense 
of reason and is necessarily incarcerated 
in a jail because the veterans hospitals 
have no bed available. Mr. Speaker, if 
we seek ways to spend money, there are 
thousands of appealing projects. This 
bill makes good political sense, but it 
does not make for good government. 
Its present consideration violates funda- 
mental principles. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

A Summary History OF FEDERAL Am 
(Prepared by the staff of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations) 
SUMMARY 

1. Federal spending for the purpose of aid- 
ing States and localities is divided into three 
categories: Grant-in-aid, shared revenues, 
and loans and repayable advances. Spend- 
ing for the latter two is minor in comparison 
with grant-in-aid spending. Eighty-two 
percent of the total grant-in-aid expenditure 
is devoted to six programs. 

2. The history of Federal aid falls into 
three periods on the basis of the dominant 
object of Federal expenditure. During the 
first perlod—from 1785 to World War I— 
education and agriculture were dominant; 
from World War I to the depression—high- 


way construction; from the depression to the 
present day—welfare. 
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3. The modern grant-in-aid system devel- 
oped in the late 19th and the early 20th 
century. Grants-in-aid evolved from land 
grants to cash grants, from “single shot” 
to annual payments. Federal control was 
increased, and financial participation by the 
States through matching formulae emerged. 

4. Federal-aid spending increased sub- 
stantially during three periods in the present 
century: The period of the First World War, 
the depression, and the postwar years since 
1946. Only during World War II was there 
any substantial reversal of the general trend 
toward rising expenditures for Federal aid. 

In the pages which follow, the concept of 
Federal aid to States and localities employed 
by the Bureau of the Budget has been 
adopted. The Bureau regards as Federal aid 
any outlays by the National Government 
made to the States or localities on programs 
which are administered by these units, as 
well as outlays made on programs in which 
the cost is shared by Federal and State or 
local governments. Outlays include either 
a donation or a loan of money, or a donation 
of goods, but exclude the rendering of sery- 
ices. Some programs in which the National 
Government makes payments to State agen- 
cies and to private organizations on the 
same terms are included, such as the hos- 
pital survey and construction program and 
the school-lunch program, in both of which 
administration of Federal aid rests generally 
with State authorities. Other programs in- 
volving payments to State agencies are ex- 
cluded on the ground that the Federal pay- 
ment constitutes compensation for services 
rendered to the National Government. 

Among payments excluded for this reason 
are grants for research to State agencies, 
payments for housing Federal prisoners, and 
payments for the schooling of veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 

The Bureau of the Budget divides Federal 
aid into three categories: Grants-in-aid, 
shared revenues, and loans and repayable 
advances. Of the three, grants-in-aid in 
1952 absorbed $2,392,957,000; shared revenue, 
$38,104,000, and net loans and repayable ad- 
vances, $172,659,000. (The Bureau of the 
Budget regards as aid only the excess of loans 
over repayments in any given year. Gross 
loans for 1952 totaled $664,563,000.) 

Major grant-in-aid items: The following 
six programs represented 82 percent of the 
total national expenditure classified as 
grant-in-aid spending in 1952: 


Percent 
Public assistance 45 
TSU WAS on nn eet eewe 17 
Unemployment compensation 8 
Hospital construction 5 


School construction and operation in 
defense-affected areas 
School lunch program“ 3 


Major shared revenues: Under only three 
of the programs classified as shared revenues 
did the National Government make pay- 
ments in excess of $1 million to States and 
localities in 1952: The Mineral Leasing Act, 
the national forests fund, the land-grant 
fund payments to the counties of California 
and Oregon. 

Loans and repayable advances: $622 mil- 
lion of the $664 million of gross loans and 
advances in 1952 were made under the United 
States Housing Act. The second largest item 
in the classification of loans was $25 million 
expended by the civil defense agency pro- 
curement fund. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES DOWN TO THE PERIOD OF 
WORLD WAR I 


Although the modern system of Federal aid 
to the States did not evolve fully until the 
period of the First World War, national as- 
sistance to the States goes back to the years 
when our Federal system rested upon the 
shaky foundation of the Articles of Confed- 
eration. In 1785 the Congress laid down the 
policy of granting federally owned land to 
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each State admitted to the Union for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining an 
educational system. Throughout the 19th 
century this policy constituted the most en- 
during feature of the spasmodic program of 
Federal aid. From the time of the admission 
of Ohio in 1802, each new State received its 
grant of the public domain for the support 
of its school system. 

Education was not the only State activity 
which benefited from Federal assistance in 
our early history. As the 19th century wore 
on, grants were made for internal improve- 
ments—for the construction of means of 
communication, such as canals, wagon roads, 
and, later, railroads, and for flood control 
and reclamation. 

On occasion the Federal Government made 
cash grants to the States. The largest such 
grant was carried out under the Surplus Dis- 
tribution Act of 1836 in a transaction which 
transferred $28 million from National to 
State treasuries. Ostensibly, these trans- 
fers were loans, but, even at the time of the 
distribution, there was no expectation that 
the loans would ever be repaid. Beginning 
in 1808 the Congress made a small appropria- 
tion for the purpose of arming and equipping 
the militia of the several States. 

An indirect but highly important form 
of Federal aid at the very beginning of our 
national history, was the assumption by the 
Federal Government of the debts contracted 
by the States as a consequence of the prose- 
cution of the Revolutionary War. The Na- 
tional Government took upon itself liability 
for more than $18 million of existing State 
debt, thereby swelling its total indebtedness 
to $75 million. The burden that this debt 
assumption entailed can be gaged by the 
fact that annual Federal revenues at the 
time were approximately $414 million. The 
State debt which was transferred, then, was 
four times the annual income of the National 
Government. 

Beginnings of the modern grant-in-aid 

The Morrill Act of 1862 foreshadowed the 
modern grant-in-aid system. By its terms, 
each State received 30,000 acres of the public 
domain for each Senator and Representative 
which it sent to Congress—an endowment 
to be used for the support of the State’s 
college of agricultural and mechanical arts, 
Unlike earlier examples of national financial 
aid to States, this legislation laid down sev- 
eral controls relating to the use to be made 
of the gift. The law provided that only 
the interest derived from funds realized 
through the sale of the land might be 
spent. It required the submission of annual 
reports by the States to appropriate Federal 
officers regarding the use of the funds and 
the progress of the educational institutions 
supported by these funds. The law further 
stipulated that money realized through these 
grants could not be spent for buildings, 
thereby assuring complementary expenditure 
by the States in order to provide the needed 
structures. 

Down to the close of the 19th-century 
grants of the public domain to the States 
constituted the usual form of Federal aid. 
In all, the National Government conferred 
upon the States approximately 15 percent of 
its total land holdings. Any precise calcu- 
lation of the financial value of these grants 
is impossible. Although the data are some- 
what incomplete, it is clear that the lion's 
share of Federal aid through the 19th cen- 
tury was devoted to the field of education. 
Of 230 million acres of public land granted 
to the States by the National Government, 
over 130 million were earmarked for the sup- 
port of common schools in the States which 
received the donations. 

The policy of making annual cash pay- 
ments to States, rather than lump-sum 
grants of land, begun with the Hatch Act 
of 1887 extending aid for agricultural experi- 
ment stations, was firmly established in 1890 
with the passage of the second Morrill Act. 
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By this law, Congress began to make avail- 
able an annual payment to the States for 
instructional purposes in the land-grant col- 
leges. This act tightened Federal control 
over State activity to some degree by spe- 
cifically authorizing Federal officials to with- 
hold the payments it authorized when State 
authorities failed to make proper use of the 
Federal funds. 

The Morrill Act may be regarded as aid 
for agriculture as well as for education. To 
qualify for the Federal donation offered by 
this law, a State was required to maintain 
a college pursuing as its “leading ob- 
jects * * * such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” In a sense the act inaugurated a 
period of Federal aid in which agriculture 
became the dominant object. It was fol- 
lowed by the Hatch Act of 1887 providing 
Federal funds for the establishment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations in connection 
with State agricultural colleges. A further 
major step in the history of Federal aid came 
with the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 
1914 under which the National Government 
began to share the cost of the far-flung pro- 
gram of agricultural extension work. 

Further development of the grant-in-aid 

On the eve of World War I the charac- 
teristics of the modern grant-in-aid system 
emerged clearly in two pieces of legislation: 
one, the Weeks Act of 1911, offering Federal 
assistance to States for the purpose of fire 
protection of certain forested areas, was 
relatively unimportant because of the re- 
stricted scope and small expenditure in- 
volved. It contained, however, require- 
ments that later became standard features 
of grant-in-aid legislation, providing for a 
matching of Federal dollars with dollars 
from State treasuries and requiring Federal 
approval of State projects to which Federal 
funds would be devoted. The Smith-Lever 
Act contains provisions analogous to those 
of the Weeks Act and established, in addi- 
tion, a formula based on rural population 
by which Federal funds were to be allotted 
to the individual States. Although later 
years were to bring some refinement of 
techniques in the grant-in-aid programs, the 
essential elements of the present-day sys- 
tem are found in these two laws. 

In summary, down to the time of the First 
World War, the program of Federal aid de- 
veloped in many respects. Land grants were 
replaced by cash grants. Continuing pro- 
grams of Federal assistance tended to re- 
place the “single shot” type of Federal aid 
that prevailed before the enactment of the 
Hatch Act in 1887. Federal control over the 
use of Federal funds was tightened, first by 
more definite specification of the object for 
which the funds were to be spent and later 
by a measure of Federal surveillance of State 
projects supported by the grants. The fi- 
nancing of federally aided projects became 
a cooperative enterprise after the National 
Government began to require that the States 
match its contributions with appropriations 
from their own revenues, Finally, formulae 
were developed, generally related to popula- 
tion, by which a State’s relative part of the 
Federal funds was determined. 

The whole period from 1785 to World War I 
can be lumped together as a single era in 
the history of Federal aid to States because 
the dominant objects of Federal assistance 
remained the same: education and agricul- 
ture. 


FEDERAL AID BETWEEN WORLD WAR I AND THE 
DEPRESSION 

The enactment of the Federal Aid Road 
Act in 1916 signaled the beginning of a new 
era in the history of Federal assistance to 
States. From this time on, the volume of 
assistance granted for highway construction 
far exceeded that extended for other pur- 
poses. Further, with this legislation (par- 
ticularly with the amendments made to it 
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in 1921), the Federal Government began to 
apply more careful and thorough-going 
scrutiny to the projects on which grant-in- 
aid funds were applied. One author has 
written, “The highway grants were, indeed, 
the first sort of Federal aid to be thoroughly 
supervised and administered. Advance ex- 
amination of projects, detailed progress re- 
ports, audit of expenditures, careful examina- 
tion of the finished work to ensure that 
plans had been followed and that there was 
proper maintenance—all the techniques of 
good administration were utilized.” (James 
A. Maxwell, The Fiscal Impact of Federalism 
in the United States, p. 187.) 

Every year between 1916 and 1921 except 
one brought the adoption of legislation ex- 
tending Federal aid to new fields of activity. 
In 1917, the Smith-Hughes Act provided as- 
sistance to States in paying the salaries of 
teachers of vocational education; 1918 
brought aid for programs to combat venereal 
disease; 1920, for the rehabilitation of per- 
sons injured in industrial accidents; and 
1921, for maternal and child health. 

In general, the decade of the 1920's saw a 
stabilization of the grant-in-aid system. 
After 1921 no new programs of importance 
were introduced. The established aid pro- 
grams, other than highways, showed only 
minor variations in the amount of assistance 
appropriated. During the latter half of the 
decade, expenditures on grants-in-aid di- 
minished moderately, from $113 million in 
1925 to $109 million in 1929. This decrease 
resulted from a curtailment of aid for high- 
ways and public health. Although grants 
to alleviate the chronic troubles of the 
farmer were augmented during these years, 
this increase was more than offset by the 
reduction in expenditure for highways, ve- 
nereal disease control, and maternal and 
child health. 

Depression first made its imprint on the 
grant-in-aid program in the fiscal year of 
1931 when the total volume of Federal aid 
increased greatly in relation to any previous 
level. The fiscal year of 1931 registered a 
50-percent increase in Federal-aid spending 
over the level of 1930, attributable almost 
exclusively to more generous grants for 
highways. In order that the highway con- 
struction program made possible by higher 
Federal appropriations might not be jeopar- 
dized by the matching requirement, the Na- 
tional Government authorized loans of ap- 
proximately $200 million (chiefly from the 
funds of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration) to the States for the purpose of 
matching the Federal grants. These loans, 
never repaid, were the harbinger of the re- 
laxation of the matching requirement and 
the assumption by the Federal Government 
of a greater share of financial responsibility 
in its aid program than had been its habit 
in more prosperous times. 


FEDERAL AID FROM THE DEPRESSION TO DATE 


The past 20 years constitute one epoch 
in the history of Federal aid inasmuch as 
during these years welfare expenditures have 
consistently comprised the major object of 
the Federal aid programs. 

Grants for welfare, health, and security— 
almost nonexistent until the period of World 
War I—remained below $2 million annually 
throughout the 1920's. In fiscal 1931 an 
abrupt increase in welfare grants appeared, 
Those for 1931 were treble those of 1930; 
those of 1932 in turn trebled those of 1931. 
Such advances are minor, however, in com- 
parison with the increases that were to fol- 
low. Fiscal 1934 brought Federal grants for 
welfare, health, and security 30 times great- 
er than those of the preceding year. At the 
threshold of this 20-year era from 1933, the 
National Government expended $63 million 
in grants of this type; by 1952 such grants 
aggregated $114 billion after receding from 
their high point of $244 billion in 1939. 

Although constituting one period from the 
point of view of the dominant object of Fed- 
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eral aid, the past 20 years can be subdivided 
if the grant program is considered from other 
points of view. In order to put in relief 
some of the important changes witnessed 
du -ing this span of years, we can divide the 
period into three parts: (1) The depression 
years, 1933 to 1941; (2) the war years, 1941 to 
1946; (3) the postwar years, 1946 to the 
present. 


The depression years, 1933 to 1941 

The principal concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the formulation of its aid pro- 
gram during this time was providing relief 
for the distress resulting from economic de- 
pression. The National Government pro- 
vided funds on a scale heretofore unparal- 
leled to furnish both work relief and direct 
relief to the unemployed. Throughout this 
period the proportion of Federal expenditure 
devoted to grants to State and local govern- 
ments exceeded by far the proportion at- 
tained in any earlier period of our history. 
Each year between 1933 and 1939, over 10 per- 
cent of the funds spent by the National Gov- 
ernment were employed on grants-in-aid pro- 
grams. In 1935 better than one-third of the 
total Federal expenditure was allotted to 
such programs. 

A new type of grant-in-aid system sprang 
into existence during the depression. Tem- 
porary laws were enacted authorizing the 
expenditure of vast sums to provide relief 
through, or in conjunction with, State and 
local governments on terms that permitted 
great administrative flexibility. Matching 
requirements became vaguer and more often 
left for determination to the discretion of 
the Federal administrative agency concerned. 
Under these laws the National Government 
often made grants directly to cities and other 
subdivisions of the States without any par- 
ticipation by State agencies in the bargain, 

During the early part of this period the 
grant-in-aid programs established prior to 
the depression almost disappeared in the 
flurry of the temporary and emergency pro- 
grams that were hastily improvised. Between 
1933 and 1937 Federal expenditure for emer- 
gency grant programs was well in excess of 
that for the permanent programs. In 1933, 
72 percent of Federal grant-in-aid spending 
was accomplished under the laws providing 
for emergency grants; in 1935 this percent- 
age rose to 98 percent. 

In 1935, however, the most significant 
piece of legislation in the whole field of 
Federal aid was passed—the Social Security 
Act. It defined the field of responsibility 
which the National Government henceforth 
was to assume in the work of alleviating 
distress by means of financial assistance to 
State governments. In all of its coverages, 
except the old age and survivors’ insurance 
program, the Social Security Act relies on 
the grant-in-aid device, matching Federal 
money with State appropriations and pre- 
scribing Federal control and supervision of 
State-administered programs. 

In terms of volume of expenditure, the 
public assistance feature of the Social Secu- 
rity Act far outweighs its other programs, 
In the category of public assistance the law 
provided originally for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to dependent children; 
by amendments tacked on to the law in 1950 
a fourth type of public assistance was 
added—aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. The Social Security Act further 
established programs for assistance for crip- 
pled children, for child welfare, and laid the 
basis for the cooperative Federal-State un- 
dertaking in the field of unemployment 
compensation. 

Down to the outbreak of World War II, 
no important additions to the program of 
Federal aid were made. By piecemeal legis- 
lation, however, the Federal Government 
began to provide more substantial assistance 
for a number of the preexisting programs, 
notably vocational rehabilitation, forest-fire 
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protection and reforestation, and vocational 
education. 


The war years, 1941 to 1946 


The most significant development during 
this time was the tapering off of Federal 
expenditure under grant-in-ald programs. 
The total expenditure, which reached its 
high-water mark of $2,900,000,000 in 1939, 
ebbed away to $2,400,000,000 in 1940, $2,- 
100,000,000 in 1941, and finally down to 
$900 million in 1946—its lowest point since 
1933. 

In major part, this reduction must be 
attributed to the frantic level of economic 
activity engendered by the war. To some 
small degree the reduction was the result 
of the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of sole responsibility for functions dis- 
charged in cooperation with the States under 
peacetime conditions, 

The exigencies of war called for the estab- 
lishment of certain new temporary-grant 
programs, chiefly for the purpose of assur- 
ing an adequate supply of labor ready to 
take up a job when it was needed and where 
it was needed. With this objective, the 
Federal Government offered aid for the con- 
struction of war housing and for the train- 
ing of industrial workers, and for the trans- 
portation of agricultural labor to areas in 
which it was needed. The highway program 
took on a new aspect as Federal spending 
for this purpose was governed almost exclu- 
sively by requirements of national defense. 


The postwar years, 1946 to the present 


A steep climb has taken place in the 
volume of Federal grants since the end of 
World War II. From $900 million in 1946, 
Federal spending under the grant-in-aid 
program had increased to $2,400,000,000 by 
1952. 

The closing stages of the war and the 
postwar period witnessed the establishment 
of several additional grant-in-aid programs. 
Of 51 grant-in-aid programs listed in a com- 
pilation prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1952, 29 had been set in motion 
since 1944. Most of these new programs 
involve relatively minor expenditure. A few, 
however, notably the school-lunch program, 
contributions for school construction in fed- 
erally affected areas, the grants for hos- 
pital survey and construction, involve rather 
substantial spending. In addition to these 
programs the Federal Government, in the 
postwar period, has launched upon an ex- 
panded program of grants for public health, 
for the abatement of water pollution, pro- 
tection against shore erosion, for civil de- 
fense, among others. 

The increase in Federal-aid spending is due 
chiefiy to increased appropriations for pub- 
lic assistance and for highway construction. 
Expenditures in 1952 for grants-in-aid were 
$114 billion greater than those of 1946; two- 
thirds of this increase, $1 billion, lies in the 
larger appropriation for public assistance. 
The Federal Government has assumed a pro- 
portionately greater financial burden in pro- 
viding public assistance by virtue of changes 
in the formulas by which public assistance 
grants to the States are governed, and in 
lesser degree, by virtue of the incorporation 
of a fourth type of program in the public- 
assistance category in 1950. 


THE SHIFT OF EMPHASIS IN FEDERAL AID 


Down to the time of World War I, the 
dominant objects of Federal aid were educa- 
tion and agriculture. After the passage of 
the second Morrill Act in 1890, the largest 
single Federal expenditure for aid programs 
(omitting the annual contribution for the 
District of Columbia) was devoted to land- 
grant colleges. In 1902 land-grant colleges 
and agricultural experiment stations to- 
gether received two-thirds of the Federal 
money expended on programs of this char- 
acter (again disregarding the contributions 
for the District of Columbia) and by 1912 
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their share had risen almost to four-fifths 
of the total of such expenditures. 

Between 1920 and 1933 aid to highways 
absorbed at least 50 percent of Federal grant- 
in-aid money for each year for which data 
are available. During most of this period 
the share allotted to highways ranged from 
60 percent to 75 percent of the total. In 
1933 the regular Federal grants for highways 
amounted to 50 percent. If we add to these 
regular grants, highway expenditures of an 
emergency nature—chiefly loans to States 
which were never repaid—the total becomes 
75 percent. 

From 1934 on, grant-in-aid expenditure 
becomes predominantly expenditure for 
health and welfare. Between 1935 and 1939, 
the percentages of total grant-in-aid spend- 
ing devoted to these objects hovered around 
90 percent. It declined thereafter, ranging 
from 80 to 90 percent from 1939 to 1941, 
receded to approximately 60 percent in 1945 
and to 50 percent in 1947. Thereafter it rose 
to approximately 60 percent—the level at 
which it has remained in the years down to 
the present. 


THE GROWTH OF FEDERAL-AID SPENDING 


The last 50 years have witnessed an in- 
crease of 360 times in the dollar volume of 
Federal grants-in-aid to States and local- 
ities. In 1902 the National Treasury paid 
out some $7 million in aid; by 1952 expendi- 
tures in this category had reached $2,600,- 
000,000. Total Federal expenditure for all 
purposes has increased approximately 116 
times during this period, or at one-third the 
rate of growth registered by grant-in-aid 
spending. 

The growth has not been steady. There 
have been three periods of substantial in- 
crease in Federal-air spending. The after- 
math of World War I saw a level of spending 
10 times greater than that of the pre-war 
period. The depression was the second peri- 
od of substantial increase, reaching its 
apogee in 1939. After the reduction in 
Federal-air spending in World War II came 
the third notable increase, a trebling of ex- 
penditures in the period between 1946-52. 

At the present time, Federal-aid spending 
has again reached the high point of the 
depression era attained in 1939. The rela- 
tive share of Federal money devoted to the 
respective objects of Federal aid is, how- 
ever, significantly different from the pattern 
of 1939. Of the five major categories into 
which Federal-aid spending falls, only wel- 
fare expenditures are today substantially be- 
low the 1939 level. Grants-in-aid for agri- 
culture are at about the same amount as 
in the prewar era. Grants for highways 
and for labor have increased 3 times; grants 
for education, 5 times. Welfare expendi- 
tures which amounted to $2% billion in 
1939 stood at $144 billion in 1952. In 1939 
they constituted approximately 80 percent 
of the total volume of Federal-aid spending; 
in 1952, they made up 50 percent. 

If we leave out of consideration the tem- 
porary and emergency grants established to 
cope with the problems of depression and 
war and look only at the permanent grants- 
in-aid program, we find a pattern of growth 
somewhat different from that discerned in 
the grants-in-aid program as a whole. The 
‘permanent grants have been subject to less 
frequent and less violent fiuctuation. 
Greater stability is found among them. The 
regular grants-in-aid program evidences the 
post-World War I increase already noted. 
(Until the 1930's the total grants-in-aid pro- 
gram and the permanent grants-in-aid pro- 
gram were the same. Emergency grants 
first appeared on a substantial scale in the 
depression years.) Throughout the 1920's 
and the first half of the thirties, it shows 
great stability except for 2 years in which 
appropriations under the permanent grants- 
in-aid program were replaced almost com- 
pletely by emergency grants. An increase 
in expenditure under the regular program 
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began in 1937, when the Social Security Act 
first showed its effects and continued stead- 
ily until America became involved in World 
War II. The war years brought only a mild 
dip in spending under the permanent pro- 
grams in contrast to the sharp decline in 
emergency grants. Their upward climb was 
resumed in 1946 and has continued steadily 
since that time. 


REVISED List or ALL FEDERAL-AID PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1953, PRE- 
PARED BY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS FROM THE RECORDS OF 
THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


GRANTS-IN-AID 
A. Veterans’ services and benefits 


1. VA: Aid to State homes. 

2. VA: State supervision of schools and 
training establishments. 

3. VA: Administration of unemployment 
and self-employment benefits. 

Total expenditures, $6,326,000. 


B. Social security, welfare, and health 


4. HEW: Public assistance. 

5. HEW: Vocational rehabilitation. 

6. HEW: Hospital construction (portion to 
private nonprofit institutions). 

7. HEW: Surveys and programs for hos- 
pital construction. 

8. HEW: Assistance to States, general pub- 
lic health, 

9. HEW: Control of venereal diseases. 

10. HEW: Control of tuberculosis. 

11. HEW: Mental-health activities. 

12. HEW: National Heart Institute. 

13. HEW: National Cancer Institute. 

14. HEW: Maternal and child welfare, 

15. HEW: Disease and sanitation control, 
Alaska. 

16. HEW: Water-pollution control. 

17. HEW: Defense community facilities 
and services. 

18. HEW-Agriculture: National school- 
lunch program. 

Total expenditures, $1,608,966,539. 


C. Housing and community development 


19. President: Disaster relief. 
20. H and HFA: Low-rent housing program 
annual contributions. 
21. H and HFA: Veterans reuse housing. 
22. H and HFA: Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment-capital grant. 
23. H and HFA: Defense community facili- 
ties and services. 
24. H and HFA-GSA: Defense public works, 
community facilities. 
25. H and HFA-Interior: Virgin Islands 
public works. 
26. H and HFA-Interior: Alaska public 
works. 
et H and HFA-FCDA: Federal contribu- 
tions. 
Total expenditures, $66,481,081. 
D. Education and general research 
28. HEW: Assistance for school construc- 
tion and operation in federally affected 
areas—maintenance and operation of 
schools. 
29. HEW: School construction. 
30. HEW: Vocational education. 
31. HEW: Colleges for agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. 
32. HEW: Education of the blind. 
Total expenditures, $230,958,725. 
E. Agriculture and agricultural resources 
33. Agr.: Removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities. 
34. Agr.: Cooperative agricultural exten- 
sion work. 
35. Agr.: Agricultural experiment stations, 
36. Agricultural Marketing Act: coopera- 
tive projects in marketing. 
Total expenditures, $97,336,506. 
F. Natural resources 
37. Agr.: State and private forestry coop- 
eration. 
88. Int.: Wildlife restoration. 
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39. Int.: Fish restoration and manage- 
ment. 
Total expenditures, $22,771,000. 


G. Transportation and communication 


40. Comm.: State Marine schools. 

41. Comm.: Postwar Federal-aid highways. 

42. Comm.: Prior Federal-aid highways 
laws. 

43. Comm.: War and emergency damage, 
roads, Hawaii. 

44. Comm.: Federal-aid airport program. 

Total expenditures, $527,903,428. 

H. Labor 
45. Labor: Unemployment compensation 


and employment-service administration. 

Total expenditures, $202,170,388. 

I. General Government (not assigned) 

46. Int.: Grants to American Samoa, 
Guam, and Trust Territories. 

47. Int.: District of Columbia Federal con- 
tributions. 

Total expenditures, $18,161,000. 

Total grants-in-aid, $2,781,074,667. 


SHARED REVENUES 
A. Agriculture and agricultural resources 


48. Agr.: Submarginal land program, 
Total expenditures, $448,452. 
B. Natural resources 

49. FPC: Federal Power Act. 

50. Int.: Grazing receipts to the States. 

51. Int.: Proceeds, to States, sales of pub- 
lic lands and materials. 

52. Int.: Alaska school lands, income and 
proceeds. 

53. Int.: Boulder Canyon Project, pay- 
ments to Arizona and Nevada. 

54. Int.: Oregon and California land-grant 
fund, to counties. 

55. Int.: Deficiency payments to coun- 
ties, Oregon and California. 

56. Int.: Payments to Coos and Douglas 
Counties, Oregon, on Coos Bay Wagon Road 
grant lands. 

57. Int.: Payments to Oklahoma from oil 
and gas royalties. 

58. Int.: Mineral Leasing Act, to States. 

59. Int.: Payment to Wyoming in lieu of 
taxes, public parks. 

60. Int.: Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
to counties. 

61. Agr.: National forests fund, to States 
for counties. 

62. Agr.: National forest receipts to Arl- 
gona and New Mexico for schools. 

63. Defense: Flood control act of 1938, to 
States for counties. 

64. TVA: Payments in lieu of taxes. 

Total expenditures, $50,369,854. 

Total shared revenues, $50,817,906. 


LOANS AND REPAYABLE ADVANCES 

Gross loans and repayable advances: 

A. Housing and community development 

65. H and HFA: United States Housing 
Act. 

66. H and HFA: Advance planning of non- 
Federal public works. 

67. H and HFA: Defense community fa- 
cilities and services. 

68. H and HFA: Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 

69. Treas. (RFC): Provision of commu- 
nity facilities. 

70. FCDA: Procurement fund. 

71. Int.: Alaska public works. 

B. General Government 

72. H and HFA: D. C. water system loans. 

Collections credited against expenditures: 

73. Hand HFA: United States Housing Act. 

74, Hand HFA: Advance planning of non- 
Federal public works. 


75. H and HFA: Defense community fa- 
cilities and services. 


76. H.and HFA: Slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. 
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77. Treas. (RFC): Provision of commu- 
nity facilities. 

78. FCDA: Procurement fund. 

Net budget expenditures for loans and re- 
payable advances, $25,402,519. 

Grand total, grants-in-aid, shared rev- 
enues, loans and repayable advances, $2,- 
857,295,092. 

Source: United States Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President. 
All figures shown are actual for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. Administrative 
expenses in the handling of grants, etc., are 
excluded, 

CODE 

Agr.: Department of Agriculture. 

Comm.: Department of Commerce. 

Def.: Department of Defense. 

FPC: Federal Power Commission. 

GSA: General Services Administration. 

HEW: Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

HEW-Agr.: Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

HEW-GSA: Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

H and HFA: Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

H and HFA-FCDA: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

H and HFA-GSA: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and General Services Admin- 
istration. 

H and HFA-Int.: Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and Department of Interior. 

Labor: Department of Labor. 

Pres.: Executive Office of the President. 

Treas. (RFC): Treasury (Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation). 

TVA: Tennessee Valley Authority. 

VA: Veterans’ Administration. 

VA-GSA: Veterans’ Administration and 
General Services Administration. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to quote an editorial appearing 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on the 
subject of public housing: 

WHERE FAULT Lies 

When Albert Cole spoke here on public 
housing the other day, the moral of his 
speech could be summed up in a few wise 
words. Namely, that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure. 

Washington realizes, he sald, that it must 
step into the battle to save our cities from 
slums. And the administration knows, he 
added, that it must help pay for low-cost 
public housing to shelter families who are 
made homeless when city slums are torn 
down. 

At the same time, he stated bluntly that 
American cities are breeding new slum areas 
as fast as the old are cleared out. And he 
put the blame where it belongs—on the 
cities themselves. 

St. Louis offers an excellent case history. 

In 1946 veterans of World War II erected 
a pup tent on the lawn of the city hail. 
Johnny is marching home, they said, but he 
has no home to march to. The pup tent, 
they added, is a symbol of the kind of sleazy 
quarters that veterans might then expect to 
get in St. Louis. 

Under pressure, the board of aldermen en- 
acted an emergency housing act that opened 
the city’s residential areas to roomers. But 
the ordinance was passed only after many 
St. Louisans warned that it held great danger 
to the city. 

Thus, Harland Bartholomew, the dean of 
city planners, cautioned the aldermen that 
the enforcement problem would be beyond 
anything you realize. And Attorney Thomas 
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W. White predicted that the bill would cre- 
ate new blighted areas worse than the dis- 
ease it hopes tocure. Furthermore, he added, 
it will undermine property values, and it 
will be virtually impossible to stamp out 
roominghouse operations, once the city lets 
the bars down. 

Men like Bartholomew and White were 
right. Today there are whole areas of St. 
Louis in which the FHA won't insure a home 
mortgage, and the banks won't write one. 
The reason is that the neighborhoods have 
been invaded by lodginghouses. Prudent 
investors know that this is one of the un- 
mistakable signs that a residential district is 
on the skids. 

When the emergency housing act was 
passed, it was supposed to expire in June 
1947. But board of aldermen has extended it 
every year. It is still on the books. 

The aldermen and the voters who elect 
them have also played fast and loose with 
St. Louis’ model zoning law. 

Just last week these guardians of the city’s 
welfare overrode the mayor’s veto of two spot 
zoning bills. The present board is setting a 
new high for this kind of legislation that 
caters to special interests. 

Yet the chairman of the city plan com- 
mission, who is a veteran St. Louis real-estate 
man, warned them of this folly. 

“As a realtor,” Chairman Saul Dubinsky 
said, “I can tell you that spot zoning does 
depreciate adjoining property values, does 
demoralize the surrounding neighborhood, 
and will have an adverse effect on the eco- 
nomic stability of our community.” His 
warning fell on deaf ears. 

When cities, including St. Louis, run to 
Washington for a Federal handout, they 
should remember the Biblical admonition: 
Physician, heal thyself. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASES 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HNSHAwI for a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
Post Office Department’s experimental 
program authorizing the certificated 
scheduled airlines to fiy first-class mail 
between certain cities in the United 
States has now entered its sixth month. 
This expedited mail service, initiated in 
the public interest, represents a milestone 
i the Postmaster General’s current pro- 
gram to improve the postal services. The 
realism of this approach to the postal 
problem was recognized 7 years ago by 
the Congressional Aviation Policy Board, 
of which I had the honor of serving as 
Vice Chairman. Established in July of 
1947, the Board urged the Congress to 
give early consideration to the transport 
of all first-class mail by air. We main- 
tained that the carriage of long-haul, 
first-class mail by air would substantially 
benefit the Nation’s convenience, com- 
merce, national security, and service to 
the public as a whole. We emphasized 
then, as I do now, that improved, acceler- 
ated communications increase the tempo 
of business and add to the integration of 
our totaleconomy. From the standpoint 
of national security, we pointed out that 
an increased fleet of air transports in 
being would stem from the transference 
of long-haul, first-class mail to the air 
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carriers. To the extent that this air- 
transport reserve would thus be sup- 
ported by mail revenue, the overall de- 
fense costs of the Nation would be 
reduced. 

It is interesting to note that the fol- 
lowing year, in 1948, a report was issued 
by the President’s Air Policy Committee, 
known as the Finletter report, which 
stated that the test as to what first-class 
mail shall move by air should be the best 
possible mail service to the public. The 
Committee recommended that Congress 
give most serious consideration to the air 
carriage of all first-class mail which 
could be expedited thereby. 

I endorse these sentiments now as I 
endorsed them then. And in so doing I 
would like to pay tribute to the gentle- 
men from the Senate, and especially to 
my own distinguished colleagues—Rep- 
resentatives WOLVERTON, of New Jersey; 
KıLpay, of Texas; and the late honored 
gentlemen from Nebraska and North 
Carolina, respectively, Congressmen 
Stefan and Bulwinkle—who served so 
ably on the Aviation Policy Board and 
who contributed to the formulation of 
what I believe to be a most realistic 
report. 

It is significant that a Republican ad- 
ministration has put this thinking into 
practice. Not only is the Postmaster 
General’s very commendable current 
mail experiment bringing improved serv- 
ice to the public, but it is proving to be 
a deficit-reducer for the Post Office De- 
partment as well. For example, the run 
between New York and Chicago alone is 
realizing revenues for the Post Office De- 
partment, after payment to the carriers, 
of more than $2,000 per ton of mail flown. 
Specifically, the Department is realizing 
$2,314 a ton, of which $134.66 is paid to 
the airlines for services rendered. This 
means that the airlines receive only 5.8 
percent of the postal revenues for flying 
the New York-Chicago mail, and the re- 
maining 94.2 percent, or $2,175.34 on 
each ton, is retained by the Post Office to 
pay ground expenses. 

This expedited and profitable service 
is also operating between Washington 
and Chicago, as well as between the fol- 
lowing points: Washington-Jacksonville, 
Washington-Tampa, Washington-Mi- 
ami, New York-Jacksonville, New York- 
Tampa, New York-Miami, Chicago- 
Jacksonville, Chicago-Tampa, Chicago- 
Miami. In addition to bringing im- 
proved mail service to some of the larger 
United States cities, the scheduled air- 
lines have proved that first-class mail 
can be flown to small-town America 
without costing the Government a single 
penny. In fact, the scheduled airlines 
have proved that this service makes 
money for the Government. 

I speak of the more than 350 United 
States cities which were served by the 
14 local service airlines—on the expe- 
dited first-class-mail basis—for a week 
just before Christmas. A substantial 
number of these cities have populations 
of as few as 3,000 people. For serving 
these points, the local service airlines re- 
ceived less than $15,000, while they gen- 
erated revenues for the Post Office, after 
payments to themselves, amounting to 
more than $500,000. In other words, the 
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scheduled airlines have demonstrated 
and are currently demonstrating—that 
they are capable of bringing greatly im- 
proved mail service—at the lowest post- 
age rates in airmail history—to the 
country as a whole and at the same time 
make money for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

In view of the substantial dividends 
which the current expedited mail experi- 
ment is returning to the Nation—in reve- 
nues to the Post Office Department and 
in improved service to the public—I find 
the pending bills in the House and Senate 
to raise the airmail postage rate from 6 
cents to 7 cents inconsistent. Based on 
past postal-rate experience, such an in- 
crease would result in depressing airmail 
volume, thereby negating the very bene- 
fits which expedited mail is providing. 
In other words, the Post Office appears to 
be giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other. 

Let us examine the record: 

On July 1, 1932, airmail rates were 
increased from 5 cents for the first ounce 
and 10 cents for each additional ounce 
to 8 cents and 13 cents respectively. The 
increased rates were followed by a 33- 
percent decline in airmail volume within 
l year. And while the revenue per piece 
was thereby increased, the expense per 
piece increased by a larger amount. The 
increase in postal rates in 1933, rather 
than reducing the deficit per piece, actu- 
ally increased the deficit—from 20 cents 
in 1932 to 28 cents in 1933. 

Following this experience, significant 
reductions in the average deficit per piece 
appeared within the first fiscal year after 
Congress had reduced airmail rates to 
6 cents an ounce on July 1, 1934. The 
average revenue per piece declined a little 
but the expense per piece, influenced by a 
36-percent increase in volume during 
1935, dropped by a large amount. The 
net effect was to reduce the average 
deficit per piece. Thereafter, under the 
6-cent rate, the volume of airmail con- 
tinued to rise and the cost per piece con- 
tinued to decline. The lower rates had 
generated a large increase in the volume 
of airmail, but, what is more important, 
the increased volume resulted in re- 
ducing the cost of providing airmail 
service. 

The same set of circumstances oc- 
curred during World War II. It is true 
that the war years returned substantial 
profits to the Post Office on its airmail 
operations. However, this was due to 
the abnormal amount of mail generated 
by military personnel and their families 
and friends, thus creating a false sense 
of security with respect to the relation- 
ship between airmail rates and airmail 
volume. The precipitous decline in the 
volume of airmail to service personnel 
after the war, coupled with the steady 
decline in the volume of ordinary do- 
mestic airmail, was such that the average 
cost per piece would have exceeded the 
average revenue received under the war- 
time 8-cent rate had a drop to 5 cents 
not been effected on October 1, 1946. 
Thereafter, the volume of airmail imme- 
diately began to rise. 

Since then, every airmail postage in- 
crease has indicated that first, the Post 
Office deficit is not reduced by increas- 
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ing the air postal rates; second, airmail 
rate reduction creates substantial in- 
creases in the volume of airmail; third, 
increased volume effects substantial re- 
duction in the unit cost of airmail. 

In view of the foregoing airmail rate 
axioms, and in view of the success of the 
current expedited first-class mail-by-air 
experiment, I recommend the following 
alternative to the proposal to increase 
airmail postage from 6 cents to 7 cents: 

I recommend that 6-cent airmail be 
eliminated and that a new class of pri- 
ority first-class mail be established. 
This class of mail would include all pres- 
ent first-class plus airmail, and would be 
carried at a uniform postage rate. It 
would be the responsibility of the Post 
Office Department to dispatch all mail 
in this new class by the most expeditious 
transportation medium available. The 
benefits to the Nation of such a priority 
or all-up mail program would be, in es- 
sence, twofold: 

First. The public—by which I mean 
all the public and not only those who pay 
the current 6-cent airmail rate—would 
receive the best mail service possible with 
existing transportation media. 

Second. The increased mail revenue 
accruing to the Post Office Department 
would go a long way toward enabling the 
Postmaster General to realize his goal of 
a greatly reduced postal deficit. 

It is obvious that certain increased 
expenses would be incurred if all first- 
class mail were sent by air when such 
means proved the most expeditious. To 
absorb this cost, it is the consensus of 
those who have studied the possibilities 
of this all-up program that the most 
realistic rate would be 5 cents an ounce. 
Under a 5-cent rate, net revenue in- 
creases to the Post Office probably would 
range between $302 million and $316 
million. This range is based on the 
fiscal data contained in the 1952 Cost 
Ascertainment Report, the most recent 
year for which such information is 
available. It is generally believed that 
higher postal profits will be registered 
when the Post Office figures for later 
fiscal years are available. 

The 1952 total postal deficit amounted 
to $727 million. Had the all-up pro- 
gram—at the 5-cent rate—been in ex- 
istence during that year, the net postal 
deficit would have been reduced to some- 
where between $391 million and $425 
million. This represents a profit to the 
Post Office and a tax savings to the pub- 
lic. However, savings to the public 
would be reflected not only in terms of 
dollars and cents but in time. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
strongly in favor of this bill. It imple- 
ments part of the President’s program 
and is most desirable, and therefore 
should be enacted in its entirety. The 
bill before us today had a precursor in 
bills in the 81st and 83d Congresses. 

Early in this Congress, in March 1953, 
together with the senior Senators from 
New York and Vermont in the other 
body and Mr. HALE, of Maine and Mr. 
Scort, of Pennsylvania, I introduced the 
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National Health Act of 1953, the succes- 
sor to the health measure introduced in 
1949, the National Health Act of 1949, 
sponsored by 2 Republican Members of 
the other body and 8 Republican Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

The voluntary health and medical- 
service program embodied in that bill 
basically calls for Federal-State finan- 
cial assistance to voluntary, nonprofit, 
prepayment health plans. Primary re- 
sponsibility for the development of ade- 
quate health services is placed in the 
States and local communities and in 
nonprofit cooperatives and group-prac- 
tice units with the fullest encourage- 
ment to local initiative. The people are 
thus offered the maximum in health as- 
sistance with the minimum of Govern- 
ment control. Local people are to de- 
termine the yardstick of medical care 
which community medical resources 
make possible. The plan is based on a 
fee of a percentage of income by those 
who elect to use it. No one is compelled 
to join, but nonjoiners lose the benefit 
of the public support for the health 
plans. In addition to provisions analo- 
gous to those before us today that bill 
would also provide assistance in main- 
taining and increasing the number of 
those trained annually in the fields of 
medicine and nursing. It provides, too, 
for assistance to States for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of local public- 
health units organized to provide basic 
full-time public-health services in all 
areas of the Nation and for the training 
of all types of personnel for public- 
health unit work. 

The need for such a program is great. 
The time for such a program is now. 

This proposal is entirely consistent 
with Republican philosophy. 

President Eisenhower, in a campaign 
address at Los Angeles, Calif., on Octo- 
ber 10, 1952, stated: 

[It is] a sound investment in a sounder 
America to see to it that adequate medical 
care is made accessible and brought within 
the means of all our people. * * * The an- 
swer is to build on the system of voluntary, 
nonprofit health-insurance plans which our 


people have already developed at an amazing 
rate. 


He continued in his address with the 


following: 


The usefulness of Federal loans or other 
aid to local health plans should be explored. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted me for today be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES SURVEY AND 
CONSTRUCTION ACT OF 1954 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, of 
course I am for this rule and I am for 
the bill. Iam very glad to note that one 
of the first bills coming up in this session 
is a bill extending a measure that was 
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passed while the Democrats were in con- 
trol in a past Congress. I commend my 
Republican friends for realizing that 
they cannot depart from the policies of 
the Democratic Party of the last 20 
years. They recognize that the wisdom 
of the last 20 years was in the best in- 
terests of the people of our country. 

This bill is simply evidence of that 
fact, and other bills that will follow will 
simply strengthen the statement that I 
have just made. 

I was interested the other day to read 
that my distinguished friend from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HALLECK] said that legislative 
history will be made this week. I as- 
sume by that he meant the passage of 
the bill we had yesterday, Federal aid 
to roads; the bill we are considering to- 
day, and the tax bill we shall consider 
tomorrow. 

As a matter of fact, when we Demo- 
crats were in control we would have 
passed the 3 bills in 1 day. 

We hear a lot of talk about unemploy- 
ment and certainly there is plenty of 
unemployment. We hear a lot of talk, 
and properly so, that we shall never have 
another depression. That is due to the 
cushions that exist in the present law. 
I cannot disagree with those who make 
that statement because, again, the 
cushions in the present law were put in 
by the Democrats. And most of them 
were put in over the violent objections 
of the great majority of my Republican 
friends; old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, guaranty of depos- 
its under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, minimum wages, elimination of 
child labor, development of natural re- 
sources, not permitting them to go to 
waste; public power, protecting the lives 
and property of people throughout the 
country in the building of dams, conser- 
vation, farm legislation. These are only 
some of the cushions that exist under 
the present law which, fortunately, 
would prevent any recurrence of the 
dreadful conditions of 1930, 1931, and 
1932. So the cushions exist because of 
Democratic leadership. That is some of 
the treason we committed during the 
last 20 years, strengthening the family 
life of America, making our country 
stronger. 

We Democrats have a record of which 
we can well be proud. There is no rea- 
son we should be on the defensive. We 
can go forth to the people of the country, 
all sections of the country, letting them 
know the great things the Democratic 
Party did for the people and the fact that 
the Republican Party under the present 
administration is in the main following 
the leadership of the Democratic Party 
of the last 20 years. 

Reference has been made to the tax 
bills and one of them comes up tomor- 
row. I intend to make a motion to re- 
commit that bill for the purpose of ex- 
tending the temporary taxes that ex- 
pire on April 1, extending them 1 year 
rather than let them become permanent 
as provided for in the bill reported out 
by the 15 Republican members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means; also to 
include in it something for the small 
moving-picture houses and other recre- 
ational activities in your community and 
in the small communities of the coun- 
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try, to provide an exemption up to and 
including 50 cents of the admission 
price. 

The Republicans have decided that 
there can be tax reduction; the Republi- 
cans have made that decision, and we 
Democrats are going to try, in the light 
of the decision made by the Republicans, 
to see that the reductions in taxes are 
fair and equitable. 

The temporary taxes that expire April 
1 were imposed in connection with the 
Korean conflict, to help meet the ex- 
penses of the Korean conflict. We pro- 
vided a termination date of April 1, 1954. 

The bill reported out that will come 
up tomorrow makes them permanent 
just the same as the 80th Congress made 
certain temporary taxes at that time 
permanent, despite the fact that Presi- 
dent Truman recommended their exten- 
sion for only 1 year, and we Democrats 
tried to carry that out. Temporary taxes 
expiring at that time were made perma- 
nent and they are now on the statute 
books as permanent legislation. 

What we are going to try to do is to 
keep the promise we made to the auto- 
mobile industry that bears a tax of 
somewhere around 8 percent on the sale 
of automobiles with the result that they 
are in today from a business angle. The 
Republicans have decided to extend that 
tax permanently. We Democrats say— 
at least I take the position and I hope 
my Democratic colleagues will follow it, 
and I hope enough Republicans, that it 
will prevail—to extend them for 1 year 
and to extend the other temporary taxes 
that expire April 1 for 1 year. 

Furthermore, the bill that comes to 
you later will provide for an extension 
of the temporary increase in corporation 
taxes forl year. They do not make that 
permanent legislation, and I am in agree- 
ment with that; I think they should be 
extended for only 1 year, the corporation 
tax, the five-point increase that we made 
back a few years ago to try and raise 
revenue to help pay the expense of the 
Korean conflict. I believe the corpora- 
tion tax is the only thing to be extended 
1 year and yet they want to make perma- 
nent the temporary taxes that expire 
April 1 of this year and which will be 
in the bill that will come up tomorrow. 

So that is the recommittal motion that 
will be made by me tomorrow. It seems 
to me that is a fair one and an equitable 
one; it is a just one, and it is one that is 
consistent with the promise this Con- 
gress made when they put those tempo- 
rary increases into operation. 

So this bill is before us today, and I 
am glad to see it here. I respect the 
views of my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LYLE], there is something to 
what he said, but, viewing the overall pic- 
ture, there isa need. This is good for the 
country, this is good democratic legisla- 
tion, and I am glad to see my Republican 
colleagues recognize that fact, as they 
will, in conection with other measures 
that will come up in this body and in 
the other body during the remainder of 
the session. 

I also think that the Republican Mem- 
bers should help us Democrats keep the 
promise that we made to business, al- 
ready suffering terribly, by extending the 
temporary taxes that expire on April 1 
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for 1 year rather than making them 
permanent propositions. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill (H. R. 8224) does not provide 
that this new extension of rates will ex- 
pire after 1 year. No termination date 
is provided in the bill. Instead, our com- 
mittee report makes clear our intention 
to take another look at these rates next 
year. Placing an excise termination date 
into the law only serves to create anxiety 
and uncertainty among the public as the 
termination date approaches. We have 
today the unfortunate fact that automo- 
bile dealers have organized to stop ac- 
cepting deliveries from manufacturers 
simply because the tax was scheduled to 
go down April 1. Thus, the use of an 
excise termination date serves no useful 
purpose and can have only one signifi- 
cant result—it is an open invitation to a 
buyer's strike, a most disastrous injury 
to the business affected. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the only reason that tax- 
ation properly comes up in this discus- 
sion is to point out the ridiculous posi- 
tion that many of us are in. As I recall, 
in the 80th Congress, we made taxes per- 
manent with the promise that we would 
look into them, with the hope of revis- 
ing them. I believe the Republicans were 
then in control of the Congress. As far 
as I know, no further effort was made to 
look into the matter. 

We are going to have another look, I do 
not know when, but I hope it will be 
before this session is over. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot escape the 
soundness of this proposition: We can- 
not give to the American people every- 
thing we would like for them to have, 
everything they would like to have and 
at the same time on the next day, the 
next week, or the next month, cut taxes. 
It is not realistic. It does not make 
sense. We cannot appoint commissions 
and brag about the great work they are 
going to do, and then make their deci- 
sions and recommendations moot be- 
cause we move out long before we have 
any recommendations to work on. We 
must be realistic. We cannot be forever 
political and forever seeking to per- 
petuate ourselves in office. Of course, it 
is desirable to build the hospitals and the 
homes that this bill provides; of course, 
it is desirable. However, the Govern- 
ment can get money from only one place, 
the people of America through a tax 
system. Promising year after year to 
look into the revision of taxes to make 
them fair, then to come here year after 
year with a purely arbitrary decision as 
to the amount of money we need, with- 
out regard to whether the taxes are fair- 
ly distributed or not, just does not make 
for fairness. 

You cannot, Mr. Speaker, I emphasize 
again, promise and deliver to the Amer- 
ican people everything they want and 
cut their taxes. It just will not work, 
sir. It violates, and not without impu- 
nity, basic arithmetic. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend 
the hospital survey and construction 
provisions of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide assistance to the States 
for surveying the need for diagnostic or 
treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for rehabil- 
itation facilities, and for nursing homes, 
and to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of such facilities through 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8149, with 
Mr. Bow in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us 
for consideration, H. R. 8149, is the first 
in a series of bills to effectuate the health 
program of the President. 

MESSAGES OF PRESIDENT INDICATING NECESSITY 
OF HEALTH PROGRAM 


In his address to a joint session of the 
two Houses of Congress on January 7 
of this year, President Eisenhower ex- 
pressed the intention of submitting to 
Congress at a later date a health pro- 
gram for the people of the Nation. In 
that address on the state of the Union, 
the President said: 


I am flatly opposed to the socialization of 
medicine. The great need for hospital and 
medical services can best be met by the 
initiative of private plans. But it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that medical costs are rising 
and already impose severe hardships on 
many families. The Federal Government can 
do many helpful things and still avoid the 
socialization of medicine. 

The Federal Government should encour- 
age medical research in its battle with such 
mortal diseases as cancer and heart ailments, 
and should continue to help the States in 
their health and rehabilitation programs. 
The present Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act should be broadened in order to 
assist in the development of adequate facili- 
ties for the chronically ill. Moreover we 
should encourage the construction of diag- 
nostic centers, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes. The war on disease also 
needs a better working relationship between 
Government and private initiative. Private 
and nonprofit hospital and medical insur- 
ance plans are already in the field, soundly 
based on the experience and initiative of the 
people in their various communities. A lim- 
ited Government reinsurance service would 
permit the private and nonprofit insurance 
companies to offer broader protection to more 
of the many families which want and should 
have it. On January 18, I shall forward to 
the Congress a special message presenting 
this administration’s health program in 
detail. 


It was very gratifying to those who 
have given the health needs of the Na- 
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tion their careful study and considera- 
tion, to hear the President give recog- 
nition to the importance of having an 
overall health program to meet the med- 
ical care of our people, the rising cost 
of medical and hospital treatment, and 
provide the necessary facilities. 

On January 18 of this year the Presi- 
dent, in fulfillment of the intention he 
expressed in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, sent to the Congress a special mes- 
sage submitting a health program for the 
Nation. In presenting his recommenda- 
tions to Congress on the subject of 
health, the President took occasion to 
again express his strong conviction as to 
the duty we owe to the people of the 
Nation in this respect. The message is 
entitled to have the serious considera- 
tion of all who think in terms of the 
welfare of our people. It is not my in- 
tention to give in full all of the worth- 
while statements made by the President 
in this memorable message, but I 
strongly suggest that the message in 
its entirety be read and reread by the 
membership of this House and the Sen- 
ate—House Document No. 298. How- 
ever, while I do not intend to read the 
message in full at this time, as the avail- 
able time would not permit, yet, there 
are a few parts of it to which I do wish 
to direct particular attention, to wit: 


I submit herewith for the consideration 
of the Congress recommendations to im- 
prove the health of the American people. 

Among the concerns of our Government 
for the human problems of our citizens, 
the subject of health ranks high. For only 
as our citizens enjoy good physical and 
mental health can they win for themselves 
the satisfactions of a fully productive, use- 
ful life. 

The progress of our people toward better 
health has been rapid. Fifty years ago their 
average life span was 49 years; today it is 
68 years. 

This rapid progress toward better health 
has been the result of many particular ef- 
forts, and of one general effort. The gen- 
eral effort is the partnership and teamwork 
of private physicians and dentists and of 
those engaged in public health, with re- 
search scientists, sanitary engineers, the 
nursing profession, and the many auxiliary 
professions related to health protection and 
care in illness. To all these dedicated peo- 
ple, America owes most of its recent prog- 
ress toward better health. 

Yet much remains to be done. Approxi- 
mately 224,000 of our people died of cancer 
last year. This means that cancer will 
claim the lives of 25 million of our 160 
million people unless the present cancer 
mortality rate is lowered. Diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels alone now take 
over 817,000 lives annually. Over 7 million 
Americans are estimated to suffer from ar- 
thritis and rheumatic diseases. Twenty-two 
thousand lose their sight each year. Dia- 
betes annually adds 100,000 to its roll of 
sufferers. Two million of our fellow citi- 
zens now handicapped by physical disabil- 
ities could be, but are not, rehabilitated to 
lead full and productive lives. Ten million 
among our people will at some time in their 
lives be hospitalized with mental illness. 

There exist in our Nation the knowledge 
and skill to reduce these figures, to give 
us all still greater health protection and 
still longer life. But this knowledge and 
skill are not always available to all our peo- 
ple where and when they are needed. Two 
of the key problems in the field of health 
today are the distribution of medical facil- 
ities and the costs of medical care. 
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Not all Americans can enjoy the best in 
medical care—because not always are the 
requisite facilities and professional personnel 
so distributed as to be available to them, 
particularly in our poorer communities and 
rural sections. 

Even where the best in medical care is 
available, its costs are often a serious bur- 
den. Major, long-term illness can become 
a financial catastrophe for a normal Ameri- 
can family. Ten percent of American fam- 
ilies are spending today more than $500 a 
year for medical care. Of our people report- 
ing incomes under $3,000, about 6 percent 
spend almost a fifth of their gross income 
for medical and dental care. The total 
private medical bill of the Nation now ex- 
ceeds $9 billion a year—an average of nearly 
$200 a family—and it is rising. This illus- 
trates the seriousness of the problem of 
medical costs. 

We must, therefore, take further action 
on the problems of distribution of medical 
facilities and the costs of medical care, but 
we must be careful and farsighted in the 
action that we take. Freedom, consent, and 
individual responsibility are fundamental to 
our system. In the field of medical care, 
this means that the traditional relationship 
of the physician and his patient, and the 
right of the individual to elect freely the 
manner of his care in illness, must be pre- 
served. 

In adhering to this principle, and reject- 
ing the socialization of medicine, we can 
still confidently commit ourselves to certain 
national health goals, 

One such goal is that the means for 
achieving good health should be accessible 
to all. A person’s location, occupation, age, 
race, creed, or financial status should not 
bar him from enjoying this access. 

Second, the results of our vast scientific 
research, which is constantly advancing our 
knowledge of better health protection and 
better care in illness, should be broadly ap- 
plied for the benefit of every citizen. There 
must be the fullest cooperation among the 
individual citizen, his personal physician, 
and research scientists, the schools of pro- 
fessional education, and our private and 
public institutions and services—local, State, 
and Federal, 


Following these general thoughts, 
that emphasize the importance and 
necessity of a health program for our 
people, the President set forth in detail 
his specific recommendations with ref- 
erence to the following: 


I present four proposals to expand or ex- 
tend the present program: 

First. Added assistance in the construc- 
tion of nonprofit hospitals for the care of 
the chronically ill. These would be of a type 
more economical to build and operate than 
general hospitals. 

Second. Assistance in the construction of 
nonprofit medically supervised nursing and 
convalescent homes. 

Third. Assistance in the construction of 
nonprofit rehabilitation facilities for the 
disabled, 

Fourth. Assistance in the construction of 
nonprofit diagnostic treatment centers for 
ambulatory patients. 

Finally, I recommend that in order to pro- 
vide a sound basis for Federal assistance in 
such an expanded program, special funds 
be made available to the States to help pay 
for surveys of their needs. This is the pro- 
cedure that the Congress wisely required in 
connection with Federal assistance in the 
construction of hospitals under the original 
act. We should also continue to observe 
the principle of State and local determina- 
tion of their needs without Federal inter- 
ference. 

_ These recommendations are needed for- 
‘ward steps in the development of a sound 
program for improving the health of our 
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people. No nation and no administration 
can ever afford to be complacent about the 
health of its citizens. While continuing to 
reject Government regimentation of medi- 
cine, we shall with vigor and imagination 
continuously search out by appropriate 
means, recommend, and put into effect new 
methods of achieving better health for all of 
our people. We shall not relax in the strug- 
gle disease. The health of our people 
is the very essence of our vitality, our 
strength, and our progress as a nation. 

I urge that the Congress give early and 
favorable consideration to the recommenda- 
tions I have herein submitted. 


This message by the President is 
timely and noteworthy. It leaves no 
doubt that the President recognizes that 
improving the health of our people is 
one of the major problems facing us to- 
day. And I am certain that the Con- 
gress will do something about it as re- 
quested by the President. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 


OFFER LEGISLATION THAT WILL BE HELPFUL 


The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has already 
worked diligently on this matter. 

Last fall, after the Congress had ad- 
journed, the members of the committee 
returned to Washington for extensive 
hearings on the status of the Nation’s 
health, in which inquiry was made into 
what is known to medical science, to- 
day, with respect to the causes, control, 
and treatment of the principal diseases 
of mankind, such as heart, cancer, polio, 
arthritis, rheumatism, mental, metabolic 
diseases, and the like, altogether some 
14 or 15 specific diseases. The com- 
mittee was concerned specifically with 
finding out just what has been accom- 
plished, how it has been accomplished, 
what the present-day problems are, what 
promise the future holds, and what addi- 
tional steps might be taken by way of 
research or other measures, to hasten 
relief from these dreadful diseases, miti- 
gate human suffering, and curtail the 
losses which disease inflicts upon our na- 
tional economy. 

DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIANS. SCIENTISTS, AND 
LAYMEN TESTIFY 

Some 95 distinguished physicians, 
scientists, and laymen participated in 
the series of discussions which we had, 
coming to Washington voluntarily and 
at their own expense to advise the 
members of our committee on the cur- 
rent status of knowledge in specific fields, 
to document the extent of public and 
private efforts to find the causes of and 
to control disease, and to highlight the 
health problems and health needs of the 
Nation today. 

Their testimony presented a dismal 
catalog of the magnitude of the disease 
problem. Disease by disease the wit- 
nesses enumerated the number of people 
afflicted, the number of premature 
deaths, the number of people crippled, 
the cost of illness to the individual and 
his family, and the cost of the disease to 
the Nation in terms of lost production, 
lost manpower, and the tax burden for 
medical care. 

The problems of long-term illness and 
chronic illness that are with us today 
have been brought about primarily by 
the tremendous increase in the old-age 
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group of our population in relation to 
the rest of the population. The national 
population has doubled from 1900 to 
1950. During the same period, however, 
there has been a fourfold increase in 
the number of people aged 65 years or 
over—from 3 million to 12 million per- 
sons. This increased number of aged 
persons has contributed greatly to the 
incidence of chronic disease, such as 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and 
rheumatism, and mental illnesses. Tes- 
timony before your committee brought 
out the fact that some 10 million of our 
people now suffer from heart disease. A 
large percentage of all persons hospital- 
ized annually in the United States suffer 
from chronic heart disease. 

We were told that heart disease is the 
leading cause of death in the United 
States, causing more than 1 out of every 
2 deaths each year, and exacts a toll 
from every age group. 

At the rate at which we are acquiring 
cancer, 50 million of the present popula- 
tion of the United States probably will 
acquire cancer, and about 25 million of 
them will die from that disease. 

The number of mentally ill patients 
in the United States exceeds the number 
of patients suffering from any other type 
of diseases, approximately half—662,500 
out of 1,425,000 hospital beds in the 
United States are needed and used for 
this group of illnesses. 

Cerebral vascular disease, while caus- 
ing some 160,000 deaths yearly, is more 
serious as a permanent crippler, leaving 
1,800,000 now alive and crippled, para- 
lyzing the body, or seriously limiting the 
powers of movement, speech, and vision. 
The other neurological and sensory dis- 
orders, similarly affecting the brain or 
spinal cord, are responsible for the dis- 
ablement of another 8,200,000 persons. 

There are 300,000 men, women and 
children in the United States who are 
totally blind, and 300,000 more have vis- 
ual defects so serious as to create par- 
tial or almost total disability. 

Arthritis, with a total of 10 million 
victims today, with over 1 million per- 
manently disabled, afflicts more people, 
cripples and disables more people, and 
brings more pain to more people than 
any other chronic disease. 

There at at least 1 million known dia- 
betics in the country today. 

Last year more than 250,000 Ameri- 
cans of working age alone were unable 
to work because of active tuberculosis. 

During the years 1938-52, 302,677 cases 
of poliomyelitis were reported in the 
United States and its Territories. Dur- 
ing the same years 20,916 deaths were 
caused by this disease. The estimate 
for 1953 is 35,000 cases. 

And, if time permitted I could add 
to this list many, many more diseases 
and similarly discouraging facts and fig- 
ures relating to such. 

However, the testimony of these wit- 
nesses was not all gloom. They also out- 
lined for us the tremendous progress 
which has been made in reducing the 
iliness and death rate from certain dis- 
eases, particularly those of infectious 
nature. Infectious diseases have dim- 
inished as a national problem, for with 
the identification of the causes of these 
diseases, it has been possible to develop 
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means of prevention, control, and, when 
the diseases occur, their prompt and 
adequate treatment. 

In the case of noninfectious diseases, 
improvement has not been so marked. 
There has been an actual increase in the 
incident of and death rate from these, 
especially those classed as chronic. One 
of the principal difficulties is lack of 
knowledge, knowledge about the causes 
of these principal diseases from which 
mankind. suffer today. Without such 
knowledge, the prevention, control, or 
cure of many diseases is impossible. 

From the testimony before this com- 
mittee, it does not seem that adequate 
treatment is available for such afflictions 
as heart disease, cancer, arthritis and 
rheumatic disorders, cerebral palsy and 
muscular dystrophy and many others 
that create long-term illness. For ex- 
ample we were told, the physician knows 
that after an attack of coronary throm- 
bosis or a cerebral hemorrhage, he can 
aid the patient by treating symptoms, 
but he cannot prevent or cure the dis- 
order. He does not fully understand the 
underlying cause of these ailments and 
is therefore not able to eliminate them. 
Similarly, he may completely remove a 
malignant growth by surgery, or slow its 
growth by X-ray treatment. But if 
these treatments are not completely suc- 
cessful, as is too frequently the case, the 
physician is unable to do much more 
than to provide palliative treatment. 
He does not know the causes of tumor 
growth and is thus unable truly to con- 
quer it. 

While it is obvious that in some of 
these fields we do not yet know how we 
may provide a complete cure, nor, in 
others do we know just what we are 
fighting, research activities already have 
produced marvelous results in the pre- 
vention and treatment of some of them, 
and we may be well along the road to a 
solution in some of them. 

I would not in any way wish to dis- 
parage the great progress that has been 
made, nor discourage, nor fail to support 
to the utmost, even greater research into 
the causes and prevention of these dis- 
eases of mankind. 

Yet, it is all too evident that at the 
present time these diseases continue to 
be, and probably will continue to be for 
some time, a tremendous burden upon 
the families of our Nation as they at- 
tempt to meet the costs of providing the 
medical care which long-continued ill- 
ness places upon them. Indeed, the 
very fact that we are now able in some 
degree to treat many of these diseases 
and prolong human lives but increases 
the problem of providing adequate care 
and meeting the rising cost of hospital- 
ization. Extended hospitalization and 
medical attention prove exceedingly 
costly, and such costs are mounting. 

What families today—with one of 
their number suddenly stricken—can 
afford from their own resources to pay 
an average of $4,380 involved in the hos- 
pitalization of a chronic heart patient 
for 1 year—or the monthly cost at a 
cerebral-palsy center offering the full 
range of medical, psychological, and 
social services, averaging as much as 
$750 per child—or the heavy cost per 
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year in keeping a seriously involved polio 

case in an iron lung? 

Or if from their own resources, and 
those of relatives, they can meet the 
costs of such illness, at what cost to them 
in financial readjustment, lowered 
standard of living, interrupted school- 
ing, uprooted children, loss of lay-away 
for old age, or assumption of the bread- 
winner's role by someone else? 

STUDY OF HOW TO MEET THE COST OF MEDICAL 

AND HOSPITAL CARE 

With such background, as I have set 
forth, the committee next undertook as 
part of its inquiry, the study of just what 
protection against these costs are now 
available to the individual family in our 
Nation. Last October we heard from 
various insurance companies which 
write insurance on an individual or 
group basis. Last January we heard 
from the sponsors and administrators of 
Many group plans, from labor unions, 
from private clinics, from the Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, New York health 
plan, the St. Louis Institute, the Kaiser 
Foundation, Group Health Association, 
and others. In addition, we have heard 
various proposals as to what can or 
should be done by members of health 
commissions, foundations, and others. 

It has seemed to me, however, that no 
one should be in a better position to set 
forth for us a concrete proposal of just 
what can be done to provide a real and 
adequate protection against these costs 
than the medical profession itself, as 
represented in its official organization, 
the American Medical Association, This 
is an association that comprises many 
thousands of men who have dedicated 
their lives to the mitigation of human 
suffering—men devoted to making avail- 
able the best of medical care to all of our 
people, regardless of their economic 
status. The committee looks hopefully 
and expectantly to all our devoted men 
and women who, by profession and study, 
are so well qualified to assist us in this 
great undertaking, whether they be 
members, or not, of the AMA or any 
other similar organization. 

BILL, H. R. 8149, NOW UNDER CONSIDERATION IS 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR H. R. 7141 AND EMBODIES 
THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO THE LAT- 
TER—IT IS THE FIRST OF THE BILLS TO EF- 
FECTUATE THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH PROGRAM 
As already stated, the bill now before 

us for consideration (H. R. 8149) is the 
first of a series of bills designed to make 
effective the recommendations made by 
the President in his special health mes- 
sage to Congress, 

It was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and, in that connection, I 
wish to take this opportunity as chair- 
man of the committee to express my very 
great appreciation to the members of the 
committee, both minority and majority, 
for the wholehearted and sincere con- 
sideration they gave to this bill, and, the 
conscientious effort they made to make 
this proposed legislation a worthwhile 
solution to that part of the overall prob- 
lem that confronts us. 

The total absence of any partisan con- 
sideration is not only most gratifying 
with respect to this particular piece of 
legislation, but, it is also characteristic 
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of the fine spirit of public service, free of 
partianship, that has always actuated 
the membership of this important com- 
mittee in fulfilling its varied and numer- 
ous responsibilities, 
BILL AMENDS HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION ACT 

The bill comes before us as an amend- 
ment to the hospital survey and con- 
struction provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act, widely known as the Hill- 
Burton Act. This original act carries 
the names of two distinguished Senators 
as coauthors of the bill. Without any 
thought of disparaging in the slightest 
degree the fine work that was done by 
Senators Hitt and Burton in the origi- 
nal enactment of the legislation and with 
which I am very familiar, yet it is not 
amiss that I should call attention like- 
wise to the fine and constructive part 
that was taken by our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST] in 
connection with the introduction and en- 
actment of that fine piece of legislation. 
And, in my opinion, the bill should have 
likewise carried his name in due recog- 
nition of the keen interest he took in the 
legislation by introducing the original 
bill and working zealously until it was 
finally adopted. 

I am certain it must be very gratifying 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest], who had such an important part, 
as it is to those of us who had a lesser 
part, to realize that with the passing of 
the intervening years, since its adoption 
in 1946 and the present time, it has been 
so unanimously conceded to have been 
one of the finest pieces of legislation this 
Congress has passed and, particularly so 
with respect to the formula adopted, as 
a basis for the extension of Federal aid 
and State participation. 

Because of the exceedingly favorable 
attitude toward the provisions of that 
bill and the fine results of State partici- 
pation under its wise and equitable pro- 
visions, it was natural and appropriate 
that the committee should adopt the 
same policy and principles that are part 
of the Hill-Burton Act to be likewise the 
basic policy and principles of this pro- 
posed legislation (H. R. 8149) as it seeks 
to expand and extend the original act to 
cover the facilities provided for in this 
bill now before us. 

PURPOSE OF PENDING BILL 


This bill seeks to amend title VI of the 
Hill-Burton Act by, first, authorizing ap- 
propriations for grants to the States for 
surveying the need for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, nursing 
homes, diagnostic or treatment centers, 
and rehabilitation facilities, and for de- 
veloping State programs to meet that 
need; second, authorizing appropriations 
for grants to assist in paying part of the 
cost of construction by public and other 
nonprofit agencies of needed facilities. 

It is pleasing to note that President 
Eisenhower in his message to Congress 
on the health needs of the Nation has 
called the attention of the Congress and 
the people of the Nation to the serious 
problem with which H. R. 8149 is intend- 
ed to cope, namely, providing additional 
facilities for the diagnosis, treatment, 
nursing care, and rehabilitation of 
chronic and other diseases, 
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The vehicle by which these additional 
facilities are to be built is an expansion 
of the hospital construction program un- 
der the Hill-Burton law, which has 
proved so successful since its inception in 
1946. Since that date approximately 
2,200 construction projects have been 
approved under that law, utilizing $600 
million of Federal funds and more than 
$1% billion of State, local, and other 
funds. Thus two non-Federal dollars 
have been spent for every Federal dollar 
made available for hospital-construction 
purposes under that act. 

A total of 106,000 hospital beds have 
been constructed or have been approved 
for construction. In addition, 446 pub- 
lic-health centers and many facilities 
related to hospitals, such as nurses’ 
homes, treatment facilities, and labora- 
tories have been constructed or approved 
for construction. 

The major emphasis, however, in the 
program thus far has been placed on the 
construction of general hospital beds 
used for general medical and surgical 
patients. Of the 106,000 beds which 
have been provided with Federal aid, 
86,000 beds have been of this general 
character. Of the remainder, 11,000 
have been mental, 6,000 have been tuber- 
culosis, and only 3,000 have been chron- 
ic-disease beds. 

Current State plans prepared as re- 
quired by the Hill-Burton Act indicate 
that at the present time about 70 percent 
of our national need for general hospital 
beds has been met, both through con- 
struction under title VI of the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act and through private construc- 
tion undertaken without the assistance 
of Federal funds. 

NEED EXISTS FOR FACILITIES BEYOND GENERAL 
HOSPITALS 

However, the tremendous need for 
other types of facilities now authorized 
under title VI of that act, namely chron- 
ic-disease hospitals, outpatient depart- 
ments in hospitals for diagnosis and 
treatment of ambulatory patients, and 
rehabilitation facilities for the physi- 
cally handicapped, has not been simi- 
larly met. Furthermore, title VI of the 
present Hill-Burton Survey and Con- 
struction Act does not authorize the con- 
struction of diagnostic or treatment cen- 
ters and rehabilitation facilities separate 
and apart from hospitals, and nursing 
homes are not covered at all by the pres- 
ent program. 

Your committee felt that from the tes- 
timony presented before it, the Hill- 
Burton Act should be expanded to cover 
the needs I have mentioned. Conse- 
quently, it considered and reported H. R. 
8149, which will materially assist in pro- 
viding the badly needed facilities for 
diagnosis and treatment of ambulatory 
patients and appropriate nursing care 
for those who are chronically ill and re- 
habilitation for those impaired. 

As I have stated, several of the types 
of facilities covered by the new part G 
which would be added to existing law by 
H. R. 8149 are not new to the hospital 
survey and construction program. Re- 
habilitation facilities and diagnostic or 
treatment facilities, where part of a hos- 
pital, and chronic-disease hospitals are 
now eligible under the existing program. 
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However, each of these, with the excep- 
tion of chronic hospitals, were required 
to be constructed in connection with a 
hospital. Thus, the purpose of including 
these types of facilities under the new 
part G is to provide a greater stimulus 
for their construction, either separate 
from or in connection with a hospital, 
by specifically earmarking funds for that 
purpose and permitting a higher rate of 
participation in Federal funds. 
APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


First. For inpatient care: 

H. R. 8149 would authorize for each of 
the three remaining fiscal years of the 
present program, which ends June 30, 
1957, an appropriation of $20 million 
specifically for grants for the construc- 
tion of public and other nonprofit hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and im- 
paired. The bill would also authorize 
the appropriation for the same 3-year 
period of $10 million annually for grants 
for the construction of public and other 
nonprofit nursing homes in which pa- 
tient care is under medical supervision. 

Chronic-disease hospitals and nursing 
homes together would provide additional 
beds for the increasing number of per- 
sons with long-term illnesses who re- 
quire bed care but who do not need 
care and facilities as expensive to con- 
struct and operate as general hospitals 
or who can be taken care of in nursing- 
home beds because they do not require 
the intensive medical and nursing care 
provided in hospitals. 

Second. For outpatient care: 

In addition to the above authorization 
for the construction of facilities for in- 
patient care, H. R. 8149 authorizes the 
appropriation for the same 3-year period 
of $20 million annually for grants for the 
construction of public and other non- 
profit diagnostic or treatment facilities. 
Under the bill, applicants for such facili- 
ties must be public or nonprofit hospitals 
or a State, political subdivision, or public 
agency. Because such diagnostic or 
treatment facilities are designed to serve 
ambulatory or outpatients by providing 
preventive health services, they help to 
decrease the need for expensive inpatient 
care. 

Finally, the bill contains an authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation within the 
same 3-year period of $10 million an- 
nually for grants for the construction of 
public and other nonprofit rehabilitation 
faciilties. It is hoped that the services 
provided in such facilities will make 
many handicapped and impaired per- 
sons self-supporting and thus remove 
them from the public-assistance rolls on 
which many of them have been carried 
over long periods of time. 

Third. To assist States in making sur- 
vey of needs: 

Following the precedent of the Hill- 
Burton Act as originally enacted, H. R. 
8149 authorizes an appropriation for 
grants to assist the States in surveying 
the existing facilities in the four cate- 
gories covered by the bill, which I have 
just discussed, and in developing revised 
State plans and construction programs. 
The aggregate amount so authorized to 
be appropriated is $2 million, and any 
amount appropriated would remain 
available until expended. The amounts 
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appropriated would be allotted among 
the States on a population basis, but the 
minimum allotment for any State would 
be $25,000. The State would be required 
to match these funds on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. 

The importance of this survey and 
planning provision cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. The surveys made under 
the present law have contributed greatly 
to the success of the program. 

In recommending this authorization 
for grants to assist the States in making 
these surveys, your committee recognizes 
the significance of this aspect of the pro- 
gram and the fact that such surveys and 
plans serve as a firm foundation for the 
wise expenditure of the construction 
grants authorized in the bill. 

POLICY OF HILL-BURTON ACT WITH RESPECT TO 
CONSTRUCTION GRANTS CARRIED INTO NEW 
BILL 
Mr. Chairman, now let me explain at 

this point very briefiy the philosophy and 
operation of the Hill-Burton law. The 
philosophy of that act is that the Fed- 
eral, the State, and the local govern- 
ments all have a concern in the health 
of our people. The Fill-Burton Act, 
therefore, provides for a cooperative pro- 
gram involving all levels of government 
and nonprofit organizations concerned 
with health problems. This program 
has been pointed out as a model for joint 
participation by Federal, State, and local 
community groups. Under this program 
the Federal Government provides match- 
ing funds to the States to keep current 
surveys of their existing hospital and re- 
lated facilities in five major categories— 
general hospitals, mental hospitals, 
chronic disease hospitals and tubercu- 
losis hospitals, and public health centers, 
and to plan for meeting these needs with 
new construction. 

The act then provides additional funds 
for construction grants to the States in 
order to stimulate such new construction 
as the States determine to be necessary 
and which have secured approval of the 
Surgeon General under the provisions of 
the Hill-Burton Act and regulations is- 
sued thereunder. 

The Federal money appropriated under 
the Hill-Burton Act is distributed among 
the States in accordance with a for- 
mula—sections 624 and 631 (a)—which 
takes into consideration population and 
the annual average income of the State 
in relation to the annual national in- 
come. This formula, to the working out 
of which the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
contributed greatly, constitutes a living 
monument to sound reason and healthy 
compromise. This formula has worked 
out so successfully that other bills now 
pending before this and other commit- 
tees of the House seek to make this for- 
mula the basis for other Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 

On the basis of this formula, the State 
allotment is determined annually of 
funds appropriated under the Hill-Bur- 
ton program. It is left to the option of 
the States within certain limits provided 
under the law what the Federal share 
for hospital construction projects shall 
be for particular projects within the 
State. In other words, the Federal share 
determines how much of particular con- 
struction projects is to be paid for by 
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the Federal Government out of the State 
allotment and how much by the spon- 
sor of the project, which may be a State 
or local subdivision or a nonprofit or- 
ganization. 

Under the present law, the States have 
the following options with regard to the 
use to be made of the State allotments. 
A State may either vary within the 
State the Federal share within the range 
of one-third to two-thirds of the total 
construction cost of the project or the 
State may provide that the Federal share 
shall be a flat percentage within the 
range from one-third to two-thirds of 
the total project cost, but not in excess 
o? the State’s allotment percentage. 

With respect to the four categories of 
facilities covered by the new part added 
by H. R. 8149, another alternative would 
be afforded to the States—that of choos- 
ing a flat Federal share of one-half of 
the cost of construction. 

REASON FOR EXPANDING HILL-BURTON TO THE 

FOUR CATEGORIES UNDER PART G OF BILL 

Let me now, Mr. Chairman, after dis- 
cussing in general terms the provisions 
of H. R. 8149, briefly turn to each of the 
four categories provided for under this 
bill. 

CHRONIC DISEASE BEDS AND NURSING HOMES 


I mentioned earlier in my statement 
the great demand for facilities for the 
chronically ill which has been brought 
about by the tremendous increase in the 
old-age group of our population in re- 
lation to the rest of the population. 
This increase in the number of aged 
persons has contributed to the incidence 
of chronic diseases and long-term ill- 
ness. Beds for the chronically ill may 
be made available either in chronic dis- 
ease hospitals or in nursing homes, de- 
pending upon the degree of medical and 
nursing care required by the patients. 
To date only 12 percent of the national 
need has been met for beds in chronic 
disease hospitals and, as already pointed 
out, the present program under the Hill- 
Burton Act does not cover nursing 
homes. Information as to the extent of 
the need for nursing-home facilities in 
each area and community in the coun- 
try will be developed by the surveys to 
be conducted pursuant to this legisla- 
tion. 

As I have already mentioned, the hos- 
pital construction program under exist- 
ing law has satisfied approximately 70 
percent of our national need for general 
hospital beds. The availability of addi- 
tional chronic disease beds and of nurs- 
ing-home beds would not only help to 
meet the great need for these beds on 
the part of the chronically ill, but would 
also tend to make more readily available, 
for acute-patient care, beds in general 
hospitals now occupied by chronically 
ill or long-term patients. Therefore, a 
stimulus to the construction of chronic 
disease hospitals and nursing homes will 
also improve our national situation with 
regard to general hospital beds. 

The emphasis on the construction of 
chronic disease hospitals and nursing 
homes is also a matter of economy. It 
is important to note that beds in chronic 
disease hospitals and in nursing homes 
are less expensive to build than general 
hospital beds. Thus, with such Federal 
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funds as will be available, more chronic 
disease and nursing-home beds can be 
constructed for every dollar expended 
woan is the case with general hospital 
eds. 

Furthermore—and this is of great im- 
portance to our States and local com- 
munities—the cost of maintenance and 
operation of chronic disease hospitals 
and nursing homes is considerably lower 
than the cost of maintaining and oper- 
ating general hospitals. Many com- 
munities are unable to support general 
hospitals because of the high cost of 
maintenance and operation. As a rule 
of thumb, the Public Health Service esti- 
mates that the annual cost of operating 
and maintaining a general hospital 
amounts to one-third of the cost of con- 
struction of such general hospital. In 
other words, assuming that a community 
builds a small hospital which costs 
$750,000, the estimated cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance is $250,000 an- 
nually, so that every 3 years the com- 
munity will spend in cost and mainte- 
nance the equivalent of the total cost of 
construction of that hospital. 

Compare with this the cost of main- 
taining and operating chronic disease 
hospitals. ‘Testimony before the com- 
mittee indicates that long-term patient 
care in chronic disease hospitals aver- 
ages $6.63 per patient-day as compared 
with the average operating cost of $18.35 
per patient-day in general hospitals. 
This lower cost of operation and mainte- 
nance of chronic disease hospitals, and, 
even less for nursing homes would re- 
duce considerably the financial burden 
borne not only by chronically ill pa- 
tients but also by States and local gov- 
ernments and nonprofit organizations 
to the extent that they, rather than the 
patients, must bear the cost of operation 
and maintenance of facilities for long- 
term patient care. 

FACILITIES FOR AMBULATORY PATIENTS 


Under the existing Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, relatively little attention in the 
aggregate has been given to out-patient 
departments of hospitals and to other 
types of facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of ambulatory patients not 
requiring bed care. Such diagnostic and 
treatment clinics are essential to a com- 
plete medical service in the community. 

By emphasizing the preventive aspect 
of modern medicine, this type of facility 
helps to decrease the need for the much 
more expensive in-patient hospital bed 
care. 

There are communities, moreover, 
which presently do not have hospitals 
and where the likelihood of hospitals be- 
ing constructed is remote, because the 
communities in question are financially 
unable to build and maintain hospitals. 
It is expected that in those communities 
the construction of diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers will make more readily 
available health services that otherwise 
would be available only in urban centers 
far removed from such communities. 

REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


As I have stated, rehabilitation facili- 
ties which are a part of the hospital are 
now included among the facilities au- 
thorized under the existing Hill-Burton 
program. However, rehabilitation facil- 
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ities separate and apart from hospitals 
are not included in the existing Hill- 
Burton Act. Your committee believes 
that additional rehabilitation facilities 
are needed. The testimony received by 
your committee greatly underlines the 
need for additional rehabilitation facili- 
ties, and your committee believes that 
such additional facilities should be pro- 
vided through the mechanism of the 
Hill-Burton program in the manner pro- 
vided by the bill now before us. In the 
first place, services provided in a re- 
habilitation facility are in many respects 
an extension of the treatment and the 
services provided in a hospital. Second- 
ly, it is both logical and economical to 
utilize the established administrative 
machinery and experience of the Public 
Health Service and of the State agencies 
now administering the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. Third, rehabilitation facilities 
have many construction features and 
render some services comparable to those 
of hospitals and related health facilities. 
Fourth, the construction of additional 
rehabilitation facilities is a factor which 
will tend to reduce the demand for hos- 
pital and nursing home beds. 

Rehabilitation of disabled individuals 
is important, not only because of human- 
itarian considerations, but also because 
of the resulting economic benefits. Re- 
habilitation of an individual to the point 
where he can at least care for himself 
is an important step in relieving the eco- 
nomic burden on families and the patient 
load in hospitals and nursing homes, 
Rehabilitation for employment has a di- 
rect effect in reducing governmental 
relief expenditures in those instances 
where disabled persons have been carried 
on the public assistance rolls. Further- 
more, disabled persons returning to work 
contribute to the support of Federal, 
State, and local government through the 
payment of taxes. 

In connection with the provisions for 
rehabilitation facilities contained in 
House bill 8149, I would like to call atten- 
tion to a provision contained in the bill 
which may be of particular importance 
in connection with the construction of a 
regional rehabilitation center instead of 
several smaller State rehabilitation cen- 
ters. This provision, which is likewise 
applicable in the case of other facilities 
authorized under part G, is contained in 
section 654 (b). This provision recog- 
nizes that there may be instances where 
2 or more States would be interested in 
the construction of a project which would 
serve population groups in a region not 
limited to a single State and that it is 
desirable to permit 2 or more States to 
act jointly to that end. Therefore, sec- 
tion 654 (b) provides that a State may 
file a request with the Surgeon General 
that a specified portion of any allotment 
to it under the new part G for any type 
of facility be added to the corresponding 
allotment of another State. This addi- 
tion to the allotment of another State or 
several other States could be used to 
meet a portion of the Federal share of 
the cost of construction of a facility of 
that type in another State. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This completes my discussion of the 
principal provisions of House bill 8149. 
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The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce gave most careful con- 
sideration to this legislation. Original- 
ly, immediately following President 
Eisenhower's message on health, I intro- 
duced House bill 7341, which was referred 
to our committee, and hearings were held 
on that bill. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in whose De- 
partment the bill had been drafted, and 
numerous other witnesses testified or 
presented information for the record in 
support of the bill. After the conclu- 
sion of the hearings, your committee con- 
sidered the bill in executive sessions, and 
a number of amendments were adopted, 
which clarify or implement the objec- 
tives cought to be attained but which in 
no way are in conflict with the basic ob- 
jectives of the bill as introduced. Rather 
than report a bill with amendments, it 
was decided that a new bill should be 
introduced embodying the provisions of 
the original bill, together with the 
amendments, and it is this new bill, 
H. R. 8149, that the committee has re- 
ported to the House, and which is now 
before us for consideration. 

As I have stated, the bill was reported 
unanimously. The present bill, H. R. 
8149, as well as the extensions of the 
original Hill-Burton Act by the 81st Con- 
gress in 1949 and by this Congress in 
1953, constitute a reaffirmation of the 
soundness of the original program. The 
committee is now recommending to the 
House an expansion of the program. 
This expansion incorporates the basic 
features of the original program, but 
makes possible the construction of health 
facilities which are urgently needed by 
this Nation. 

The original Hill-Burton Act has 
proven to be an outstanding success. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
expansion of the original Hill-Burton 
program recommended by this com- 
mittee in House bill 8149 should not be 
similarly successful. Certainly, the need 
for the additional facilities provided for 
in House bill 8149 is just as great, if not 
greater, than was the need for hospital 
beds provided for in the original cate- 
gories included in the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. 

In conclusion, I emphasize again the 
need for all the facilities that this bill 
provides for, namely: First, diagnostic 
and treatment centers; second, hospitals 
for the chronically ill; third, nursing 
homes for the aged and convalescents; 
and, fourth, rehabilitation centers. Each 
of these will tend to relieve our over 
crowded hospital facilities and provide a 
means not only of more adequately car- 
ing for the ill and aged, but also diminish 
the burdensome cost of medical and 
hospital attention. 

This bill deserves, and I hope it will 
receive, the favorable consideration of 
Congress and thereby assure our people 
of a congressional desire to provide 
medical facilities that will promote the 
health and welfare of our people, miti- 
gate suffering, and lessen the burden of 
long-term illness. 

I consider it a great privilege to rec- 
ommend to this House the adoption of 
this measure, which has the approval 
and active support of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and 
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which is designed to carry out one phase 
of President Eisenhower’s health pro- 
gram, and which, if adopted, will un- 
doubtedly be of great benefit to your 
people. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman advise us as to whether or not 
there is contained in the bill any legal 
language defining what is meant by the 
term “nonprofit”? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman frem Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for the very fine 
presentation he gave. I would like to 
ask the gentleman a question dealing 
with ncnprofit agencies and I also want 
to ask one dealing with nursing homes. 
In our State of Connecticut nursing 
homes are licensed by the State, and 
inquiries have been directed to me as to 
whether or not they come within the 
purview of this act and be recipients of 
benefits under the act. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Unless nursing 
homes are operated on a nonprofit basis 
they would not come within the purview 
of the act. 

Mr. CRETELLA. They are privately 
owned and maintained and do take care 
of many of the chronically ill. The 
gentleman’s answer is that they do not 
come within the act? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I, too, would 
like to congratulate the gentleman on 
his presentation of this bill, the general 
purposes of which there is no argument 
about, I feel sure. I should like to ask 
him why it is that hospitals for the 
chronically ill should not include treat- 
ment for the mentally ill or tubercular 
patients. Would the gentleman care to 
comment on why those groups are ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In the first place, 
there is provision under the original Hill- 
Burton Act for the construction of hos- 
pitals of the character that the gentle- 
man has mentioned. In the second place, 
it was recognized by the committee that 
in all States and in many communities 
the importance of mental hospitals and 
tuberculosis hospitals has been well rec- 
ognized. Therefore, there was not that 
immediate need that they should be in- 
cluded in this particular part. We se- 
lected only those instances where there 
was a lack and therefore the necessity 
for a more extensive construction pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield. 
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Mr. CRETELLA. Again, coming back 
to this nursing home question, on page 
7, am I correct in assuming that a State 
desiring to take advantage of this par- 
ticular act may include private nursing 
homes under the scope of the act if 
action is taken by the State? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No. The inten- 
tion is “nonprofit” entirely under the 
act with reference to nursing homes. I 
might say there is other legislation to 
follow that could prove beneficial to 
private nursing homes in the event the 
committee reported it favorably and it is 
adopted by the House. I refer to H. R. 
7700. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. I, too, would like to 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
Jersey, for he usually brings out very 
sound legislation here on the floor of 
the House, and I concur in his viewpoint 
that this legislation should be adopted. 
There is one question that troubles me 
somewhat and that is as to whether or 
not the committee endeavored to define 
the word “facilities.” What I am ask- 
ing is whether or not the committee 
decided to try to in any way define the 
word “facilities,” and as to how far that 
extended, because I notice that you carry 
that term in all of your categories here. 
So that there would be no confusion as 
to a cooperative program, may I ask 
whether or not that would include an 
X-ray machine or whether or not it 
would include some other facility, and as 
to how far that extends in this bill? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. If the gentleman 
will examine the definitions that are 
given in the bill with reference to the 
different types of projects that are men- 
tioned—I was about to term them “facili- 
ties”—such as diagnostic and treatment 
centers, and so forth, the definitions that 
are made in the bill are very complete, 
in my opinion. Speaking for myself, I 
think I am justified in saying that it 
would include the equipment of these 
hospitals, 

Mr. DURHAM. As ordinarily used in 
a diagnostic clinic? 

: Mr. WOLVERTON. That is my opin- 
on. 

Mr. DURHAM. I think it should be 
well understood, that it is not just a 
four-wall thing given to the community 
without any facilities whatever. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I agree with the 
thought you have just expressed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the very distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], formerly a member of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
major factor which leads to this legisla- 
tion, as I see it, is the tremendous in- 
crease in the population of our senior 
citizens, who have increased their num- 
bers in the period from 1900 to 1950 from 
3 million to 12 million persons, while at 
the same time the general population 
has only doubled. This has contributed 
to the incidence of chronic diseases, to 
the growth of such diseases as cancer 
and heart disease, and is affected by the 
fact that the medical and hospital care 
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required for persons over the age of 65 
is on the average twice as much as that 
required for persons under that age. 

The purpose of the new emphasis in 
this bill, as the committee report states, 
is to stimulate and accelerate the con- 
struction among other things of hospital 
beds for the increasing number of per- 
sons with long-term illnesses who re- 
quire hospitalization but who do not need 
care in facilities as expensive to con- 
struct and operate as general hospitals. 

The estimated per-bed construction 
cost, for example, of a general hospital 
is $16,000, for a chronic disease treat- 
ment hospital $13,000 per bed, and for 
nursing homes $8,000 per bed. The 
funds authorized in this bill will pro- 
vide 2,770 beds for chronic patients, 
2,260 general, and in nursing homes 2,250 
for nursing patients and 1,125 general. 
Because some of these facilities are de- 
signed to serve ambulatory or out- 
patients and to provide preventive health 
services, they help to decrease the need 
for in-patient care. 

Diagnostic or treatment facilities op- 
erated in connection with hospitals are 
now covered as out-patient departments 
of hospitals under title VI. However, 
the provisions of the bill represent an 
expansion of the present program inso- 
far as they provide for eligibility of diag- 
nostic or treatment facilities not con- 
nected with hospitals. Under the bill 
an applicant for a diagnostic or treat- 
ment center must be either a State, polit- 
ical subdivision, or public agency, or a 
corporation or association which owns 
and operates a nonprofit hospital. 

Mr. Chairman, the program of this 
administration has been well stated to 
be, in relation to the problems that af- 
fect human beings, liberal, and in rela- 
tion to economic matters, conservative. 
The program as represented in the 
President’s state of the Union message, 
and this is the first bill under the health 
section, well meets the President’s own 
definition of the program of his admin- 
istration. 

This bill is progressive legislation, in 
that it seeks to deal adequately with the 
growing and increasingly serious prob- 
lem of chronic diseases, and with the hu- 
man challenges which are brought about 
by the increasing number of our senior 
citizens. It is conservative in that, as I 
read to you in one particular, for ex- 
ample, features of this bill would tend 
to decrease the need for inpatient care, 
would tend to decrease the number of 
illnesses affecting our citizens, particu- 
larly our senior citizens, would conserve 
the health of the Nation, and in so do- 
ing—since so much time and employ- 
ment and property is lost through ill- 
ness—it would conserve the economy of 
the Nation and the tax dollar of the in- 
dividual. This bill therefore is in the 
liberal tradition in its method of meet- 
ing human concerns. It is conservative 
in that it will strengthen the economy, 
ultimately increase the economic prod- 
uct of healthier citizens and therefore 
increase the revenue to the Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I think the record 
should show that our colleague who is 
speaking was one the sponsors of the 
national health program which origi- 
nated in the 81st Congress. That pro- 
gram was the precursor of this legisla- 
tion, and of the administration’s health 
program. It was sponsored by the fol- 
lowing Republican Members of the 
House in the 81st Congress by our col- 
league Mr. Auchincloss, of New Jersey, 
our former colleague, Mr. Case, also of 
New Jersey; Mr. Fulton, of Pennsylva- 
nia; Mr. Hale, of Maine; and now Gov- 
ernor Herter, of Massachusetts; Mr. 
Morton, of Kentucky, who is now Assist- 
ant Secretary of State; Vice President 
Nixon and myself; and in the 83d Con- 
gress by myself and Mr. Hale and the 
Member now speaking, Mr. Scott, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. 
It demonstrates that the members of the 
Republican Party have been foresighted 
for quite a long time. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Has the 
committee made any study at all of the 
fact that the Blue Cross does not support 
the specialized hospitals? 

Mr. SCOTT. I would prefer that the 
gentlewoman from Ohio ask that ques- 
tion of a member of the committee. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I shall 
be very happy to. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not a member of 
the committee which brings in this bill. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to join the distinguished 
chairman of my committee in presenting 
this legislation to the House today, and 
in urging its passage. I would be less 
than human if I did not express to my 
chairman my personal appreciation for 
the kind remarks he made in connection 
with my part in the development of the 
original legislation. No one has worked 
more deligently in this field than the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WOL- 
VERTON]. My thoughts returned to the 
summer of 1946 when the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
ported and the House passed two ex- 
tremely important pieces of legislation. 
In July of that year, the committee re- 
ported and the House passed the Men- 
tal Health Act, which I think has per- 
haps in the long run accomplished more 
for the amount of money appropriated 
than any other act in the health field. 
In August of that same year, 1946, the 
committee reported and the House 
passed the Hospital Construction Act, a 
program based on an authorization of 
$150 million a year for a 5-year period. 
That act has subsequently been amended 
in some minor matters and has been ex- 
tended beyond the date of its original 
expiration. The committee presents to- 
day a bill which will in some respects 
expand the provisions of the original 
Hospital Construction Act. I think it 
would be fair, however, to state to the 
House that it is not an entirely new 
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program that we bring before the House 
today. The able chairman of the com- 
mittee has very well explained the four 
categories with which the bill deals. 

When the President’s health message 
was read in this Chamber, I stated at 
the time that I could give it my indorse- 
ment because in the main it was an 
approval of the program inaugurated 
and passed by the Democratic admin- 
istration, and one with which I had been 
very closely identified as chairman of 
the subcommittee in the past. 

I think it should be pointed out at this 
time, and made a part of the RECORD, 
that three of these categories are in- 
cluded in the original Hospital Construc- 
tion Act, but they are not in that con- 
nection as flexible as the provisions are 
in the bill we are now considering. For 
example, the original Hospital Construc- 
tion Act does provide for the construc- 
tion of diagnostic or treatment centers. 
It provides for the construction of 
chronic disease hospitals, and it provides 
for the construction of rehabilitation 
centers. But it requires in each case 
that these facilities be constructed in 
connection with a hospital. A great 
many Members, knowing that situation 
and realizing that those categories are 
authorized in the original act, have ques- 
tioned as to why it was necessary to bring 
in a new act. The difference, in that 
respect, in the pending bill, is that these 
facilities, under the provisions of this 
bill, may be constructed, without being 
necessarily related to a hospital. 

If a community, where the need is 
shown and where finances are available, 
desires to construct a home for chronic 
disease patients, whether there is a reg- 
ular hospital in that community or not, 
that community, if the State agency ap- 
proves, may construct, or may obtain 
matching funds under this proposal for 
construction of such a hospital, or for 
a diagnostic or treatment center, al- 
though it may not be in connection with 
a general hospital. Those provisions 
are expanded in the pending legislation. 

The chairman has already explained 
the appropriations that would be made 
available. There are $2 million author- 
ized for a survey of the needs in these 
new categories. This survey would fol- 
low in general the type of survey that 
has been made under the original act for 
general hospitals. It would enable the 
States to determine those communities 
in which there is an inadequacy in these 
particular fields, and to develop a State 
plan for presenting to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The administrative procedure under 
this legislation is very similar to that 
under the original Hospital Construc- 
tion Act. Most of the responsibility is 
placed at the State level, as was true in 
that act, and the State agencies in 
charge must develop a plan. They must 
submit that plan and that plan must, 
of course, meet certain minimum stand- 
ards set forth in the original act and 
standards under regulations issued by 
the Surgeon General and the Secretary 
pursuant to the act. 

The formula for the allocation of 
funds in the present bill is the same 
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formula that has proved to be so very 
successful in the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act. 

Mr. JONAS of Ilinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Will the gen- 
tleman be good enough to explain briefly 
what he understands to be the signifi- 
cance in the language in paragraph 1, 
page 5, line 21, where it says, “$20 million 
for grants for the construction of public 
and other nonprofit diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers”? 

Before the gentleman answers, may I 
ask, Is this designed to build clinics in 
connection with existing hospitals, or 
may they be constructed as original 
projects, and is it also designed to en- 
large upon a number of these cancer 
clinics that we have now that are so 
valuable in research work? 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I am glad he asked that 
question. It is in line with some of the 
things I intended to explain concerning 
the provisions in the bill. This $20 mil- 
lion for grants for the construction of 
public and other nonprofit diagnostic or 
treatment centers is primarily for the 
construction of such centers, not in con- 
nection with hospitals, although because 
of the provisions in the original act 
which also authorized diagnostic or 
treatment centers, it may be possible that 
some of the funds could be used in that 
connection if it is an addition to an 
existing hospital. 

This is primarily an additional au- 
thorization for an additional amount of 
$20 million to be used for the construc- 
tion of diagnostic and treatment centers 
primarily not in connection with a hos- 
pital because those in connection with 
hospitals are already authorized under 
the original act. We authorized the ex- 
penditure of $150 million annually, al- 
though I regret to say that the Bureau 
of the Budget for this year has recom- 
mended an appropriation of only $50 
million. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman is short of time, I will 
be glad to yield him my 5 minutes if he 
will yield for a question or two. 

Mr. PRIEST. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I want to say, 
if I have not already said so, that I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee for this 
very specific and timely explanation he 
has made; but I want him, if he will, to 
direct his attention to the second item, 
the $20 million for grants for the ex- 
tension of private and nonprofit hospi- 
tals for the chronically ill, 

I am wondering whether the Members 
here have taken into consideration or 
have any conception of what is meant 
by the phrase “chronically ill.” Those are 
in many instances, I understand, cases 
that are mobile, that are still able to 
be around, but they are afflicted with a 
long, progressive disease such as arth- 
ritis, heart conditions, nephritis, and so 
on; they are not sick enough to be on 
their back all the time but still are too 
sick to be left without some kind of care. 
This item is $20 million granted for that, 
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but is this money to be made available to 
institutions that are already in existence 
in connection with hospitals, or is it to 
be used to build private institutions for 
the care of the chronically ill? 

Mr. PRIEST. It may be available for 
both or either. It is available, for in- 
stance, if you have in your area a gen- 
eral hospital and the State agency in 
charge of the administration of the pro- 
gram at the State level, and the spon- 
soring agencies within a community, de- 
sire to add a new wing to a hospital and 
call it a hospital for the chronically ill, 
they may do so. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. May I pursue 
the subject matter further with an addi- 
tional question? 

Mr. PRIEST. Certainly. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I wish to call 
attention to that section of the bill which 
provides for the construction of private 
and nonprivate nursing homes. I think 
this is in a state of confusion and it is 
hard to tell just what is meant. It does 
not mean nurses’ homes that are affili- 
ated with hospitals for the residence of 
nurses in training. 

Mr. PRIEST. No. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. It has refer- 
ence to institutions such as we are fa- 
miliar with and know as private nursing 
homes or convalescent nursing homes 
generally operated by private enterprise 
and not always nonprofit. 

Mr. PRIEST. If they are not in the 
category of nonprofit homes they would 
not be eligible to be included in a State 
plan requesting aid. 

If they are privately owned but are 
nonprofit they would meet the conditions 
set forth. 

We must bear in mind the fact that it 
is but a small amount of money, $10 mil- 
lion, to be matched in the 48 States. 
When it is spread over that many States 
on a matching basis it is not going very 
far, and we might just as well recognize 
that fact. But I think it may serve as 
an impetus to States to develop some 
nonprofit public nursing homes where 
there is a need. The need question, of 
course, must first be determined. If a 
survey is made and in a particular com- 
munity the State agency making the 
survey finds that there are adequate 
nursing homes there privately operated 
then that community would not be eligi- 
ble, for it must be shown that there is 
an inadequacy that cannot be reason- 
bly expected to be met in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. What con- 
fuses me is this: If it is a nonprofit or- 
ganization or has not affiliated with an 
organization that operates for profit, as 
so many nursing homes do, this non- 
profit organization as contemplated un- 
der this section of the bill it would have 
to originate in the city, county, town- 
ship, or State, would it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. Not necessarily. It 
might be a church group, for example, 
just as they operate hospitals. In my 
hometown, two of the largest hospitals 
are operated by religious groups. It 
might be that sort of a corporation. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. A religious 
group could make the application, but 
if they did and they received Govern- 
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ment funds, they would be responsible 
for the cost of operating and mainte- 
nance? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. And the Gov- 
ernment would merely contribute money 
for construction? 

Mr. PRIEST. Yes. There are no 
funds provided here for maintenance 
and operation. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. I am for this bill. I ap- 
preciate the information the gentleman 
has given me. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. Will the gentleman state 
to the committee whether it is contem- 
plated utilizing the revised split project 
technique in this proposal as used cur- 
rently under the Hill-Burton Act? 

Mr. PRIEST. I did not understand 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BATES. Is the gentleman famil- 
iar with the new split project technique? 

Mr. PRIEST. Does the gentleman 
mean by “split project technique” the 
variable formula? 

Mr. BATES. I mean specifically this: 
At the present time when the State dis- 
tributes funds it will say: “We will give 
you half this year, then in the event 
of the Congress next year appropriating 
the money, we will give you the rest of 
it” which sets up a contingent liability 
as far as the municipality or private con- 
cern is concerned. 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr, Harris] to 
answer that question. 

Mr. HARRIS, I think what the gen- 
tleman refers to is what has been fol- 
lowed as a practice in the Public Health 
Service with reference to split projects, 
which means that a project for hospital 
construction would be approved within 
a given State, so much money is made 
available for that project this year, of 
course anticipating additional funds be- 
ing made available next year. Is that 
what the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. BATES. That is precisely it. 

Mr. HARRIS. As of November last 
year, in view of language in the Appro- 
priations Committee report for this fiscal 
year, 1954, the Public Health Service 
ceased approving any more split projects 
within States. 

Mr. BATES. As of when? 

Mr. HARRIS. Last November. 

Mr. BATES. As a matter of fact, dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 months I have had 
an instance come to my attention where 
a municipality wanted to get a hospital 
established that was on the revised split- 
project technique. The difficulty en- 
countered was this: They could not com- 
mit a future town meeting to a contin- 
gent liability, therefore they could not 
take advantage of the funds. 

Mr. HARRIS. The procedure has been 
in effect for several years, but there has 
been some objection on the part of cer- 
tain Members of Congress, particularly 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee, 
In view of that objection and in view 
of the controversy that we have had over 
it for the last year or so, the Public 
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Health Service advised our committee 
only recently that as of November they 
were not approving any more projects. 

Mr. BATES. Then under the present 
regulations the State in many cases will 
allocate merely a portion of the funds 
that they expect to get from the Fed- 
eral Government. The difficulty arises 
in this respect: They only give half of 
it this year and they say next year if 
the Congress appropriates the money 
they will give you the rest of it. Now, 
the municipalities cannot operate in a 
manner like that. 

Mr. PRIEST. Insofar as any addi- 
tion to the act is concerned, there is no 
change. There is nothing written into 
the law on that subject. It has been 
largely a question of policy in the States 
and with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. I agree with the 
gentleman from Arkansas that we had 
understood that the split-project pro- 
cedure had been abandoned. Of course, 
what the State agency does insofar as 
allocating funds to a project which has 
been approved in the State, there is no 
control that we can have over that in 
this particular legislation. Nor can the 
State always anticipate what the appro- 
priation each year will be. That is par- 
ticularly important, I think, where the 
State may be the sponsor of a project 
and in which its own appropriations are 
on a biennial basis rather than on an 
annual basis. 

Mr. BATES. What the gentleman says 
is correct, that the old split-project tech- 
nique is no longer employed. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. BATES. However, they still split 
the projects half this year and half the 
next year, which means that the local 
municipality has a contingent liability if 
they go ahead and start a hospital. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is true. 

Mr. BATES. But under the laws of 
many States, they are not permitted to 
assume a contingent liability. 

Mr. PRIEST. There is nothing in this 
legislation nor in the original act, so far 
as I know—and I think I am fairly well 
acquainted with it—that would deal with 
that particular situation. It arises out 
of a question of policy and a question of 
local laws. For instance, one township 
cannot commit another township to ac- 
tion at a later date, and that is the difi- 
culty. I do not know of any way we can 
handle it in this legislation. I would like 
to study it with the gentleman to see if 
it can be developed, but as it stands I do 
not know of any approach we can make 
to that in this particular legislation. I 
think it must be in the administrative 
field. 

Mr. BATES. Ido not want to take any 
more of the gentleman’s time, he has 
been very kind, but I would like to dis- 
cuss this matter over with him. 

Mr. PRIEST. I shall be happy to. 

Mr. BATES. But, as I see it, it is quite 
impossible for a municipality today to 
get any money under the Hill-Burton 
Act. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate that, and 
I shall be happy to discuss it with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have enjoyed very 
much the remarks that the gentleman 
from Tennessee has made about this pro- 
posed legislation, and I want to compli- 
ment him on his understanding of the 
provisions of the act. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee this question: In 
the attempt of the committee to preserve 
State control of all these operations and 
to keep the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the standards, and so 
forth, as set up in the act, did you pur- 
posely omit providing that the Davis- 
Bacon Act, providing Federal construc- 
tion aid, shall apply? 

Mr. PRIEST. Was it omitted? 

Mr. LUCAS. Purposely omitted that 
it should apply. 

Mr. PRIEST. I will say this to the 
gentleman that that particular question 
had not come to my attention in connec- 
tion with the legislation, but the com- 
mittee has been very diligent in their 
consideration of the legislation to pre- 
serve the local level control and admin- 
istration insofar as possible. 

Mr. LUCAS. It was not the intention 
of the committee the gentleman now 
serves on to provide that the Federal 
Government shall set standards of con- 
struction? 

Mr. PRIEST. There are certain mini- 
mum requirements that are carried in 
the act, but it has never been the purpose 
of the committee that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set up standards of con- 
struction that are not covered in the 
minimum criteria set up by regulations 
promulgated pursuant to the act. 

Mr. LUCAS, It is determined by the 
State? 

Mr. PRIEST. There would have to be 
certain specifications where Federal 
money is allocated and expended. There 
must be certain standards, but I think 
they have proved in the original act to be 
very considerate, and no States have ob- 
jected, so far as I know, and no local 
communities. I think the gentleman will 
agree that where Federal funds are allo- 
cated and expended, whether it is for a 
road program or whatever it might be, 
there must be certain minimum require- 
ments, standards, or criteria. The com- 
mittee has followed that viewpoint 
rather than the Federal Government 
dominating the whole picture. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of the 
availability of adequate medical care for 
which the average family can pay is one 
of the country’s top economic problems. 

» This bill, I believe, will help to some 
extent in continuing the effort to solve 
this problem. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the measure before us today ac- 
claims and seeks to carry forward the 
objectives of one of the finest and most 
beneficial programs in the history of our 
Nation—the program for the building of 
hospitals, health centers, and other 
health facilities under the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
and the members of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
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their labors in bringing this legislation 
before the House. 

I also want to say a word of tribute 
to my distinguished and honored col- 
league and fellow Alabamian, Senator 
Lister HILL, for his authorship of the 
act. But for his vision, his leadership, 
an his indefatigable labors, we would not 
have this measure before us today. 

For a full appreciation of the extent 
of the contribution which the hospital- 
construction program has made to the 
strengthening of the health resources of 
our Nation and the improvement of the 
health of our people, we must realize that 
in 1946, when Senator HILL and his col- 
league, Harold Burton, of Ohio, soon to 
be elevated to the United States Supreme 
Court, first introduced the bill, the Na- 
tion had only about one-half the hospital 
beds needed. The shortage of hospital 
facilities was severest in the South. 
Rural areas had practically no hospitals 
at all. 

Recognition of this fact and of the tre- 
mendous contribution which the hos- 
pital construction program has made to 
the building of hospitals, public health 
centers, and other hospital facilities in 
rural areas led the Progressive Farmer 
magazine, the leading farm journal in 
14 Southern States, to name Senator 
HILL as “man of the year in service to 
southern agriculture, as the man who has 
done more than any other southerner to 
help farm people get hospitals.” 

The actual building of hospitals and 
health facilities has been going on less 
than 7 years. Over 2,000 hospitals, pub- 
lic health centers, and related facilities 
have been approved. Well over half are 
completed, open, and rendering a com- 
munity service. The others are under 
construction or in the drawing-board 
stage. These projects are adding 109,000 
hospital beds and 464 public health cen- 
ters to our Nation’s resources. 

Of 900 completely new general hos- 
pitals being built under the program, 
more than half are located in communi- 
ties that had no hospital of any kind and 
many are located in communities where 
the only hospital was substandard and 
not acceptable. 

Well over half of the new facilities are 
being built in small communities to serve 
rural people. 

The larger projects have provided 
teaching facilities like those that have 
been constructed at university medical 
centers in my own State of Alabama, in 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Virginia, and in other States. 
The larger institutions play the vital role 
of training physicians, nurses, and other 
medical personnel for use in staffing the 
small community hospitals and health 
centers. 

The hospital beds added to the Na- 
tion’s supply have served to reduce from 
five million to one and one-half million 
the number of southerners without hos- 
pital facilities. I am proud of the con- 
tribution which the program has made 
to the building of hundreds of public 
health centers in the South, where public 
health centers were fewest. 

All over the South shabby county 
health offices in courthouse basements 
are giving way to new and attractive 
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public health centers and clinics, and 
southern communities have a new feel- 
ing of pride in preventing illness. 

What the hospital program has ac- 
complished in Alabama can perhaps best 
be described by the words of the editor 
of the Alabama Hospital News, official 
organ of the Alabama Hospital Associa- 
tion. The editor writes: 

In 1947, when the curtain rang up on the 
Hill-Burton Act in Alabama, the hospital 
scene was dismal. Based on estimated need 
in relation to population, Alabama’s exist- 
ing hospitals provided 1 bed where 3 were 
needed. Even this does not give a true 
picture, for hospital distribution provided 
adequate care in some areas, and no facil- 
ities at all in others. 

The story of the Hill-Burton hospital pro- 
gram in Alabama reads like a fairy story. 
Perhaps it is. It’s the story of Joint coop- 
eration—Federal, State, and local, and the 
waving of a magic wand over the State. And 
lo, where there was nothing—a miracle ap- 
peared in the form of glistening new hos- 
pitals—as beauitful as the finest hotels; as 
modern as medical research. 


Of the program in Alabama, President 
William B. McGehee, of the Alabama 
Hospital Association, has declared: 

No one can question the worth of the 
Hill-Burton program in Alabama. The Ala- 
bama Hospital Association has endorsed it 
in the past, and continues to do so. It has 
permitted the creation of health facilities 
in Alabama and the South which could not 
have been done in any other way. Many 
areas, previously lacking in hospital ac- 
cessibility, now have good medical facilities. 
The foresightedness of the program is grand. 


Upon admitting Senator HILL to hon- 
orary membership in the American Hos- 
pital Association, sponsor of thé pro- 
gram, the association declared: 

Your vigorous enthusiasm, your untiring 
efforts, and your wise guidance contributed 
beyond measure to the final enactment of a 
law which will be of lasting benefit to your 
fellow citizens. 


Based on a recent national survey, the 
American Hospital Association reports 
that the Nation has derived these bene- 
fits from the program: 

For the first time in our history there 
has been statewide hospital planning. 
Assistance has been provided to many 
communities that would not otherwise 
have a hospital. The program is help- 
ing to overcome the shortage of doctors 
in rural communities. A great contri- 
bution has been made to the quality of 
patient care, with improved physical 
health and higher standards of health 
care in the community. The program 
has enabled early diagnosis of disease 
and much better preventive medicine for 
the people. 

The new hospitals are training large 
numbers of new hospital personnel and 
helping to relieve the shortages of 
doctors, nurses, and other health per- 
sonnel. The existence of the program is 
insurance against the socialization of 
medicine and of health services. 

The construction of the hospitals has 
greatly stimulated enrollment in volun- 
tary health insurance plans, such as 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

I salute the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama, Senator HILL, statesman, and 
humanitarian. He has done more than 
anyone else to bring hospitals and the 
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opportunity for good health to the 
American people, and in doing so he has 
contributed mightily to the building of 
the strength and security of our country. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
27 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was attempting to learn 
from the gentleman from Tennessee 
whether or not the Davis-Bacon Federal 
Construction Act would apply in cases 
of hospital construction by these non- 
profit institutions. 

Mr. HARRIS. The language of this 
bill does not in any way change existing 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. LUCAS. Does it apply the Davis- 
Bacon Act to this construction? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Davis-Bacon Act 
applies to such Federal construction 
then it would apply here. This does 
not in any way affect present law with 
reference to the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that, but 
if grants are made to the States for 
the construction of these nursing homes, 
will the Secretary of Labor step in and 
set the prevailing wage scale in the com- 
munity for this construction? 

Mr. HARRIS. Insofar as I know, it 
has never been done with Hill-Burton 
construction. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it the intention that 
it be done here? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman men- 
tioned a moment ago, I believe, that it 
is his understanding that it had been 
applied in some instances. Is that right? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it has been applied 
in some instances in the past, it may be 
done, because this does not change ex- 
isting law whatsoever in that regard. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Is there any 
change in procedure under the bill that 
is now under debate here, that we are 
contemplating passing, from that which 
was provided for construction purposes 
in the allocation of the funds under the 
Hill-Burton law? In other words, un- 
der the Hill-Burton law it was provided 
that certain funds be allocated to a 
State. The State set up its own ma- 
chinery through its director of health 
as to how that fund was to be allocated 
and to whom it was to be given. Then 
the State and the private nonprofit cor- 
poration made their own bargain and 
disposed of the amount of money allowed 
to the institution. Is there any change 
in that proceeding under this law? 

Mr. HARRIS. Insofar as the author- 
ity of the State is concerned, is that what 
the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. And the Gov- 
ernment. The Government agrees to 
that procedure, as it did before? 

Mr. HARRIS. This does not change 
existing law in that regard. This pro- 
poses to expand what is generally re- 


ferred to as the Hill-Burton Construe- not 


tion Act, which originally applied to the 
construction of what is referred to as 
general hospitals, tuberculosis, chronic 
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disease, rehabilitation, and public health 
centers. This would expand the pro- 
gram to provide diagnostic treatments 
not only in hospitals but separate from 
hospitals constructed under the program, 
chronic disease hospitals, rehabilitation 
facilities, in and out of existing hospitals, 
and nursing homes. 

Pig JONAS of Illinois. I understand 

at. 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not change the 
law whatsoever or the provision with 
reference to the authority of the States. 
If, for example, $50 million has been 
recommended in the budget for hospital 
construction under the original act, then 
the State would be required to allocate 
the allocation it received for that pur- 
pose. If $20 million was appropriated 
under this expansion program for diag- 
nostic centers, then the States would 
have to apply such funds to the diag- 
nostic centers. It could not be applied 
to general hospital construction. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I understand. 
I just will say to the gentleman that I 
have experienced two instances where 
funds were allocated to the State of Ili- 
nois under the Hill-Burton Act, and all 
there was to it was that the Government 
asked the director of health in Illinois 
how much they wanted, and that was 
deposited with the State. Then the 
State set up its own investigating board 
and they made inquiries of the various 
nonprofit hospitals as to whether they 
wanted any funds for improving their 
hospitals and to carry on certain work. 
Of course, they had to match that, L 
think it was one-third and two-thirds. 
Under this $20-million provision that 
you have in this bill, it is noted that is 
for the purpose of building hospitals to 
take care of chronic diseases and those 
who are chronically ill, and so on. Is 
the procedure to obtain that money un- 
der this bill any different than the pro- 
cedure which was applied when you ob- 
tained funds under the existing, or what 
is known as the Hill-Burton Act? f 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no difference 
with the exception as to the formula 
which may be used within the State. 
There is a change in these additional 
categories in one respect which was not 
and has not been made applicable to the 
Hill-Burton program, and that is with 
reference to the option of the minimum 
50-percent Federal contribution. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Before the 
gentleman continues with his speech, 
which I know he is anxious to do, would 
he define for the House what an ambu- 
latory patient is? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to try 
to comply with the gentleman’s request. 

An ambulatory patient, as of course 
the gentleman knows, is a person who is 
able to get around by himself, a man 
who is not confined to bed all the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the impor- 
tance of this proposed legislation. I am. 
opposed to the bill. I voted to re- 
port it out of committee. The commit- 
tee gave many days and hours of most 
careful consideration to this problem, 
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This is an administration bill. It is 
recommended by the administration as 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Worvrnrodl, advised us a moment 
ago when he read the statement of the 
President of the United States. So it is 
a program which is before us with the 
recommendation of the administration. 
I emphasize that because I want to refer 
to it later on. 

I want to compliment the chairman 
of our committee. Out of my experience 
of some 14 years of service in this great 
body, I do not believe I have observed 
anyone who has given more time, earnest 
and serious consideration to the prob- 
lems of health and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people than our great chairman, 
CHARLIE WOLVERTON. He has worked 
hard and diligently. He has had an ob- 
jective in mind which he has brought 
to our committee, and the committee, 
after considering this expansion pro- 
gram, presents it to the House for its 
consideration. 

There have been many claims made 
by our Republican friends about what 
they are doing and what they propose 
to do. Even on the tax question, we 
have heard so many comments about 
what they have done by reducing taxes 
on January 1. In fact, the statement 
has been made so many times I think 
some people are probably beginning to 
believe that the Republican administra- 
tion has actually reduced taxes, since 
a reduction became effective January 1, 
when we know that that was part of 
the legislation passed in a Democratic 
administration in 1950. 

Now we have another tax bill com- 
ing before us. Were it not for that, the 
additional taxes which were provided in 
1950 because of the Korean war, this 
greater burden of taxation on the Amer- 
ican people would automatically expire 
April 1. 

We have seen statements in the last 
few days that this is going to be a week 
in which legislative history will be made; 
great accomplishments for the American 
people. We did have a bill in this House 
yesterday to provide for an additional 
road program. The Federal road pro- 
gram was adopted as far back as 1934, I 
believe. There have been extensions 
from time to time. In the last bill the 
Congress provided $550 million for road 
purposes without linkage or other such 
conditions. That amount was author- 
ized. Yesterday we had another exten- 
sion of this worthwhile program in the 
House. But tied to this expansion of our 
road-construction program was a re- 
quirement for a permanent 2-cent Fed- 
eral tax on gasoline. Without such re- 
quirement, the American people will not 
have this expansion program. 

In this same announcement about the 
great accomplishments of this week 
there was included the tax bill which will 
come before us tomorrow. The third 
one mentioned is the program we have 
here today, a program to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the health and wel- 
fare of the American people. 

Our committee reported this bill 
unanimously. Certainly, who is he that 
is not for a program which will provide 
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for the health and welfare of our peo- 
ple? Who is there who would not sup- 
port any program to bring relief to suf- 
fering humanity? Consequently, if this 
may be interpreted as that kind of a 
program, our committee unanimously re- 
ported it and we have it before us today. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr.FORAND. I have received a num- 
ber of communications from people op- 
erating convalescent and nursing homes 
who are very fearful that this bill would 
put them out of business. I wish the 
gentleman would elaborate a little on 
that so that I may be able to give my 
constituents an intelligent answer. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would the gentleman 
mind if I took that up just a little bit 
later? 

Mr. FORAND. Any time in the course 
of the gentleman’s remarks. 

3 HARRIS. I shall be glad to do 
at. 

This program we have here today is a 
bipartisan program. There is no parti- 
san element in connection with this and 
there never has been. There is none in- 
tended today. But I do want to make 
some observations concerning what I 
think will be the result of this action. 

Under the original Hill-Burton pro- 
gram an authorization of $75 million was 
provided. It provided a Federal-aid pro- 
gram to the States and Territories for 
general hospital construction, for mental 
health, tuberculosis, chronic disease hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation facilities in hos- 
pitals, public health centers, et cetera. 

In 1949 the program was revised and 
extended. The Congress increased the 
authorization to $150 million annually. 
Last year we extended the program for 
another 2 years through 1957. 

I asked the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
if, under the present law, almost every- 
thing she asked for could not be pro- 
vided for. It developed in the course of 
the hearings that the only additional au- 
thorization that is not now authorized 
is for diagnostic or treatment centers, 
which are separate from hospitals; re- 
habilitation facilities, which are sepa- 
rate from hospitals; and nursing homes. 
Yet we here would authorize an addi- 
tional $60 million for the next 3 years 
for these purposes, when under existing 
law there is $150 million authorization 
for this program on an annual basis. We 
cannot get one-half that amount ap- 
propriated. Only one-third is recom- 
mended by the budget for the next fiscal 
year. 

Under existing law diagnostic and 
treatment centers connected with hos- 
pitals can be provided. Under exist- 
ing law chronic disease hospitals can 
be constructed, rehabilitation facilities 
in hospitals can be constructed, yet when 
we get the budget for the fiscal year 
1955 under this existing authorization of 
$150 million, what do we get? We get 
one-third of it, we get $50 million. 

So we have a program here in which 
there is additional authorization of $60 
million. On the one hand the adminis- 
tration says, as in this case, to the Amer- 
ican people, they are going to do great 
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things for them in the field of public 
health, yet we are reducing the appro- 
priation to provide these facilities under 
existing law for this coming fiscal year 
by $15 million. Can you say honestly 
on the one hand to the American people 
that you are going to give them some- 
thing needed for their health, and then 
on the other hand reduce the funds?- 
We cannot work both sides of the street, 
or talk out of both sides of the mouth. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Is not this a repetition 
of what happened in the 80th Congress? 
Then, if the gentleman will recall, in an 
attempt to present an appropriation 
showing a great reduction, $50 million 
was deleted which was for hospital con- 
struction, and contractual authorization 
was given that they go ahead and put up 
the $150 million authorization. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
made a very interesting point there. But 
it is even worse now because of the 
changing conditions and existing cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FORAND. This was in the 80th 
Congress, the Republican 80th Congress. 
Remember? They were elected to take 
control in the 1946 election. It was far 
ahead of the Korean war. They were 
making an attempt to present to the 
people the idea that they were cutting 
down the expenditures, and at the same 
time, if you remember, they also cut out 
an item of $800 million for the payment 
of refund of taxes—the Republicans. 
How can we get away from refunding 
taxes when the refunds are due the 
people? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; the gentleman is 
quite right, that was 3 years prior to the 
Korean war. 

The point I want to make and which 
I want to emphasize, as I indicated at the 
outset, is that this is an administration 
bill. If the administration wants to pro- 
vide extended health facilities to the 
American people; as contained in this 
bill, how can it justify a continual reduc- 
tion in the budget? It was reduced a 
year ago from $75 million for the fiscal 
year 1953 to a revised budget request of 
the administration to $60 million for this 
fiscal year 1954. The Congress finally 
approved $65 million for this year. Now 
we get a budget request on our hospital- 
construction program of $50 million, an- 
other reduction in this program which 
they tell us, and with which I agree, is 
so vital and so important to the people 
of the United States of America. 

Now let us see if there is justification 
for reducing this program in the field of 
general hospital beds or for tuberculosis, 
or for mental hospitals. What do we find 
the need to be? ‘There are approved 
2,200 projects under the Hill-Burton con- 
struction program. One hundred and 
six thousand beds have been added, $600 
million of Federal funds have been 
joined with $1,250,000,000 of non-Federal 
funds for hospital construction. 

We have in this country 496,565 ac- 
ceptable hospital beds. That is, general 
hospital beds. Even though 106,000 beds 
have been provided under this program, 
there is additional need for 219,038 beds. 
We find the need much greater in the 
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hospital program for mental patients. pital situation, including existing beds Secretary Hossy. If I misied you, I did so 


In fact, I am including the table as sup- 
plied for the committee showing the hos- 


and additional beds needed throughout 


the country, as follows: 


HOSPITAL BEDS IN THE UNITED STATES, AS OF JUNE 30, 1953 


According to State hospital plans approved under the Hill-Burton Act (Public Health 
Service Act, title VI, as amended), beds in Federal facilities not included 1 


. General summary—United States and Territories 
Existing beds 9 
Type oſ service Toa 
Rate per | needed * 
Number |1,000 pop- 
ulation 
Hospitals: 

Al Categories. 2... nec wncccecnsesnsene= 848, 678 5.5 | 1, 902, 089 
— —-— — 219, 038 1.4 715, 665 
Mental — 336, 334 2.2 767, 557 
Tuberculosis.. — 30, 781 2 112. 180 
U2) a RESUS RESTA eatin Le 262, 525 1.7 306, 687 

Public health centers: Units Units 
— ͤ . eee 3.388. 2, 232 
— ... 8 1,358 l-ean 2,340 


1 Beds in operation for civilians in Federal facilities of the Veterans’ Administration, Indian Service, and Public 
Health Service were last reported as follows: General, 46,672; mental, 49,752; tuberculosis, 15,906; chronic, 6,712= 


total, 119,042. 


2 As classified by the State agencies, on the basis of fire and health hazards. 
3 According to ratios prescribed in the Public Health Service Act, as follows: General—4.5 beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion (except 5.0 and 5.5 where State population density is from 6 to 12 per square mile or below 6 per square mile). 


Mental—5 beds per 1,000 population. 
Chronic—2 beds per 1,000 population. 


Tuberculosis—2.5 beds per average annual death, for latest 5-year period. 
Health center—not to exceed 1 primary center per 30,000 population (or 


1 per 20,000 population when State population density is below 12 per square mile). 


There can be no justification then in- 
sofar as need is concerned, for reducing 
this program which is so vital to the 
future health of our people. 

I inquired of Mrs. Hobby, the Secre- 
tary, about this. You will find it in the 
hearings. I understood from what she 
said that they were recommending in the 
budget $112 million this year, $50 million 
for the hospital construction program 
under the old act and $62 million under 
this program. But it develops that $50 
million is all the administration is rec- 
ommending. They say that in the sup- 
plemental, somewhere down the line, if 
this authorization is provided it is their 
intention to come back and ask the Con- 
gress for this additional amount. It is 
only an announcement that the admin- 
istration, if this goes through, may come 
back and ask for additional funds. Let 
me read the colloquy between the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hobby, and myself on this 
question. Mrs. Hobby had earlier in the 
day given me the impression that the 
budget contained a request for $112 mil- 
lion for hospital construction for the 
next fiscal year. I thought it should be 
cleared up. I read from the hearings, 
page 71, as follows: 

Mr. Harris. Mrs. Hobby, I should like to go 
back to our discussion this morning with 
reference to the budget. As I understand 
your response to the questions that I asked, 
you replied that the budget has requested 
$112 million for the 1955 program. 

Secretary Hongx. I cannot tell you exactly 
what I said, Mr. Harris. I can tell you ex- 
actly what the President has requested in 
the field of health, and that was $50 million 
for the old Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, and $62 million in this area, which is a 
total of $112 million. 

Mr. Harris. Both approaches are very im- 
portant, but the first approach cannot be 
effectuated unless the second approach is 
carried out. In other words, the authoriza- 
tion is necessary. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Harris. But unless we get the appro- 
priation following the authorization, then 
we have not gotten anywhere, have we? 

Secretary Honnv. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. I bring this up again simply 
to clarify in my own mind what I believe is 
in the record, and that is the impression 
that there actually is a request to the Con- 
gress, through this budget, for $112 million. 
The Appropriations Committee will of course 
consider the budget as requested, together 
with whatever clarification you and your as- 
sociates make when you appear there. 

I find on page 667 of the budget, appro- 
priated 1954, $65 million. That is for the 
fiscal year. Estimate, which is request, for 
1955, $50 million grants for hospital con- 
struction under the Public Health Service. 

Secretary Hossy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. That is a direct request of the 
Congress for that money. 

Secretary Hopsy. That is correct. 

Mr. Harris. On page 706, I find this in the 
budget: Proposed for later transmission, 
proposed expansion for grants for hospital 
construction program. In other words, that 
is a proposal in the budget for general infor- 
mation that, should this authorization be 
provided, later an actual request would be 
made. It that true? 

Secretary Hopsy. You have the book be- 
fore you, and, as I recall it, it is true. It is 
correct. 

Mr. Harris. It is the budget that comes 
from your Department, and that is the rea- 
son I am trying to clarify what is meant. 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Harris, I am trying 
to be as helpful as I know how. You have 
the advantage of having the book before you, 
and I have not. 

Mr. Harris, I would be glad to provide it 
to you. 

Secretary Hopsy. Let me finish. As I re- 
call, that is exactly the situation. That is 
the reason I tried to answer you so carefully 
this morning, to tell you that there was in 
the budget $50 million for the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act, and a request for 
an authorization of $62 million under this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. Harris. That would be perfectly cor- 
rect, but I understood it was a request for 
an appropriation of $112 million, 


inadvertently. 

Mr. Harris. I know that. 

Secretary Hossy. I thought I made it per- 
fectly clear. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas just what 
percentage of necessary hospital beds 
his own State now has along with the 
other States. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have already included 
the information in the hospital sum- 
mary in categories authorized under the 
original hospital program. I shall be 
glad to include with my statement a 
table giving a breakdown of all cate- 
gories by States and regions. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I bring 
this to the attention of the House in 
order to show that we are saying here 
by this legislation that there is need for 
expansion of this program and subse- 
quently actually reduce it. It is not a 
consistent approach. As the Secretary 
said, the reason that she is making this 
approach and coming to us with it is to 
emphasize more these particular cate- 
gories. Frankly, although I am support- 
ing this legislation, I have some serious 
reservations in my own mind as to 
whether or not in many instances we are 
going to have any takers in this field. 

We have had very few projects ap- 
proved under existing law for diagnostic 
centers, for chronic disease hospitals or 
for rehabilitation facilities. Whether or 
not there will be sponsors for the pro- 
gram, realizing their need, is something 
that will have to be determined by the 
local authorities within the States. 

Now, as to nursing homes. We are 
getting into the field of nursing homes. 
This is the only controversial feature of 
the bill. It is the new feature of the 
program. The people operating nursing 
homes throughout the country are fear- 
ful that this will put the Govern- 
ment or the localities, nonprofit insti- 
tutions and associations, in competition 
with them. Frankly, if private nursing 
homes can provide the need, I would 
much rather see the program expanded 
by them. There is some justification 
for their fear. Private enterprise can- 
not compete with a Government pro- 
gram and exist. 

I do not think, however, the fear will 
be as great as some think now. Need 
must be shown in the locality. Sponsors 
must be available, provide its share of 
cost of any such nonprofit project. Sur- 
veys must be made by State agency 
and plans must be approved by States 
as well as the Public Health Service. 
However, we are advised that there are 
many existing nursing homes in the 
country that are simply not for the in- 
terest and the welfare of the general 
public. We have had brought to our 


attention nursing homes in the country 
that certainly should not be permitted 
to exist; nursing homes which create 
hazards, actual fire hazards, and other 
conditions that do not lend themselves 
to the best interests of mankind. 
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Now, if this measure will emphasize that have been made to preserve the Hill- struction program is not interfered with. 
this needed program, if it will give to Burton Act as was originally adopted I am fearful that by bringing this pro- 
the American people what they should and later revised and extended, and gram here at this time the result is 
have in this field, then I say we have since we have made it certain that this going to be to red th hass 
brought to this Congress and we have does not affect or alter that program at uce the emphasis in 
brought to the American people an ad- all, I am for the bill. My particular and these fields that are needed most. 
ditional type of facility toward relieving special interest has been in seeing that The information and table above re- 
suffering humanity. So, with changes the original Hill-Burton hospital-con- ferred to and requested is as follows: 


TABLE I.— All categories—Showing population basis, existing beds, additional need and total need, by States and regions 


Civilian population per plan ! Existing beds Additional beds 
State and socioeconomic region 5 S Tota? beds 
a Vonaccep x Rate per 1, eeded 

Date Number Total Acceptable ‘able 2 Needed population 
United States and Territories 153, 478, 630 1, 220, 385 1, 059, 816 160, 569 848, 678 5. 5 1, 902, 089 
156, 244 820, 549 5.4 1, 859, 131 
9,751 35,03 | 3.8 115,479 

2, 336 6, 524 3.2 
— — 4.616 5. 11, 106 
5, 986 17, 116 3.6 „ 167 

12 
3. 5 530 
657 1, 840 4.9 4.85 
2222 ˙ A ß AA TTT ff. r ——— 
52, 212 160,172 44 445, 702 
TTT 1 4329, 000 3, 456 2, 762 604 1, 264 3.8 4,026 
April 1950.. 769, 000 10, 564 8, 1, 761 2, 434 3.2 10, 017 
Ee Ee ean Sa ee E — 306, 000 23, 424 18, 604 4, 820 10, 608 4.6 28, 887 
New Jersey 14. 972, 000 39, 895 36, 910 2, 985 24,414 4.9 61, 324 
New York... 415, 267, 206 164, 192 136, 956 27, 236 49,779 3.3 186, 735 
Pennsylvania... 10, 480, 000 85, 314 73, 184 12, 130 56, 901 5.4 130, 085 
US ͤ ee — 2. 005, 000 12, 442 9, 2, 586 14, 772 7.4 24, 628 
31. 471, 541 201, 010 177.086 | 23, 924 6.8 390, 461 
3, 053, 000 12. 865 12, 065 800 8.3 37. 412 
1, 908, 000 12,477 8, 541 3, 936 7.6 22, 951 
2, 729, 000 „ 709 17, 455 2, 254 5.8 33, 197 
3, 418, 000 25, 049 626 2, 423 5.6 41,751 
2, 913, 000 16, 823 16, 097 726 7.1 36, 909 
2, 670, 000 21,772 17, 659 4,113 6.2 34, 380 
2, 169, 541 12, 212 8, 612 3, 600 8.3 26, 705 
4,014, 000 608 25, 277 6. 3 50, 429 
2, 096, 000 11, 269 10, 918 351 7.0 25, 635 
3, 281, 000 21. 141 20, 913 228 6.2 41,273 
3, 220, 000 22, 085 16, 869 5, 216 7.1 39, 819 
J — — SS 
11, 246, 872 75, 924 70, 238 5, 636 141, 221 
872 5, 991 4,926 1, 065 7.8 10, 978 
, 000 4,343 4,117 226 8.1 9,525 
, 009 19, 404 16, 414 2,990 4.9 27,317 
000 46, 186 4, 1,355 6.4 93, 401 
058 303, 290 | 256, 570 46,720 5.8 487, 054 
000 70, 651 58, 504 12, 147 235 5.6 106, 739 
000 25, 539 19, 607 5, 932 27, 964 7.1 47, 571 
, 000 19, 435 13, 621 5, 814 17, 189 6.6 30, 810 
000 48,070 36, 181 11, 889 43, 567 6.7 79, 166 
483 24, 985 22, 501 2. 484 13, 944 4.7 35, 630 
000 32, 259 31, 234 1, 025 18, 291 4.6 49, 525 
000 54, 349 49. 271 5, 078 46, 936 5.9 96, 207 
575 28, 002 25,651 2,351 16, 006 4.7 41,406 
7, 983, 549 68, 002 60, 218 7. 784 40, 355 100, 364 
1, 334, 000 13, 981 12, 400 1, 485 4,750 3.6 17, 246 
588, 000 722 3,352 370 3, 834 6.5 7,186 
#1, 905, 299 14, 006 10, 550 3, 456 11, 896 6.2 22, 446 
589, 000 6, 141 5, 758 383 2, 604 4.4 8, 309 
#1, 325, 510 12, 388 11, 522 866 4, 683 3.5 16, 205 
620, 000 6, 167 6, 120 47 3, 026 4.9 8, 990 
4 652, 740 5, 280 4, 522 758 3. 446 5.3 7, 988 
687, 000 3, 934 3, 793 141 4, 604 6.7 8, 397 
282, 000 2, 383 2,105 278 1,512 5.4 3, 617 
$ Ss 
10, 217 68, 364 47 178, 850 
E OES e 182.855 % ‘Eo 833 225 
3 505 8.698 5.7 18, 137 

2, 206 13, 209 5.6 28. 

4,325 28,129 9. 9 42, 958 
pril 769 971 7.5 2, 281 
Hawai. July 1950. 1,499 2, 881 6.1 5, 799 
Puerto Rico -| April 1950. rors 057 24,119 10.9 34, 528 
‘Virgin. ande July 1950......-....-| — — 158 6.0 350 


. state agencies on the basis of Areand health harards. 
s classi. t e agencies, on the o! an Zar 
According to re irae DONIDAN the Public Health Service Act, as follows: General—4.5 beds per 1,000 population (except 5.0 and 5.5 where State population density is from 
6 to 12 per square mile or below 6 per square mile). Mental—5 beds per 1,000 population. Tubereulosis—2.5 per average annual death, for latest 5-year period, Chronic— 
2 beds per 1,000 population. Health center—not to exceed 1 primary center per 30,000 population (or 1 per 20,000 population when State population density is below 12 per 
square m. - 

* Total population. 

4As adjusted by State. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this legislation and I urge its 
passage. I hope it will have the unani- 
mous support of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
great interest and attention to the re- 
marks of the very able gentleman who 
has just addressed the committee, and I 
have listened to other remarks empha- 
sizing more or less partisan features or 
supposed partisan features of this and 
other bills. I cannot be very much in- 
terested in those phases of this legisla- 
tion. 

I do not think that this is a uniquely 
humanitarian piece of legislation. I 
voted for some excellent measures which 
originated over on the other side of the 
House in the last 12 years, although 
I do not think it would be quite fair 
to say that the original Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act was a purely 
Democratic measure. But, I am not 
interested in all those claims of par- 
tisan advantage. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a piece of legis- 
lation designed for the public welfare 
and I believe it will tend to operate in 
the public welfare. It is simply an ex- 
tension to four other types of construc- 
tion of the provisions of the Hill-Burton 
law. The Hill-Burton law has been, I 
believe, as nearly as I can tell and from 
all the information that has ever come 
to me, a distinctly successful piece of 
legislation. Under it many hospitals 
have been built which presumably would 
not otherwise have been built. On the 
other hand, it has done nothing to deter 
the construction of hospitals which 
would otherwise have been built. If I 
had supposed that this piece of legisla- 
tion now before us would discourage the 
building of hospitals under the Hill- 
Burton Act, I should certainly not have 
voted for it in the committee, and I 
should not be on the floor this morning 
advocating its passage. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman would yield to 
me at this point to make a correction 
about what the 80th Congress did with 
respect to appropriations for hospitals, 

Mr. HALE. Ishould be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I have just checked 
with the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations and I find that for the fiscal year 
1948 the Truman administration re- 
quested $50 million and the Republican 
Congress voted $75 million. For the fis- 
cal year 1949 the Truman administration 
requested $75 million and the Republican 
80th Congress voted $75 million. 

Mr. HALE. That is very interesting 
information which the gentleman from 
New Jersey has just given us, and I am 
happy to have it in the Recorp. 

However, I would like to emphasize, 
in view of what has been said by speak- 
ers preceding me, that the legislation 
now before us is not an appropriation 
bill and still less, of course, is it a tax 
bill. When the question of excise taxes 
or other taxes comes before the House 
tomorrow, the Members will vote as they 
see fit. They will vote as they see fit on 
appropiation bills which will come be- 
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fore the House on the question of public 
health. 

I do not suppose that budget requests 
are determinative of what we may wish 
to appropriate for public health. This 
is simply an authorization bill that au- 
thorizes expenditures up to $62,500,000 
for the particular types of institutions 
mentioned in the bill. 

The only sensible course seems to me 
to pass the bill and see if it does not 
accomplish the good that it is designed 
to accomplish. I favor the bill, not be- 
cause the President has asked for it, 
not because it will help our party, but 
because I think the country will benefit 
from its enactment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, ob- 
viously in the 5 minutes which have been 
allotted to me I cannot discuss all the 
details of this bill. There are only two 
aspects which I wish to call to your 
attention. 

The first is that this program is essen- 
tially under the control of the States. 
I think that is an objective which ought 
to be kept in mind. It is the provision 
of the bill which is of utmost importance. 
Traditionally the care of the health of 
our people has been a local and State 
function. 

For example, the licensing of practi- 
tioners of the healing arts has always 
been a function of the State government 
and has never been gone into by the 
Federal Government. So it is with this 
program. 

Before any of this Federal money is 
spent, an agreeable arrangement must 
be made between the State and Federal 
authorities in the field of health setting 
up a program which is acceptable, not 
only to the Federal standard but also is 
acceptable within the State that is in- 
volved. It is most important that we do 
not lose sight of that. 

There is one phase of the program 
which is of extreme interest to me per- 
sonally and which I think ought to be 
emphasized in this discussion, and that 
is the rehabilitation program which is 
involved in the pending legislation. 
Most of us understand what is meant by 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 

There is a rehabilitation program for 
example, in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, designed to enable a veteran who 
has been disabled by combat or by other 
cause in the service, to regain his useful 
place in society. The rehabilitation pro- 
visions of this bill are designed to do 
that for people who do not have the ad- 
vantages that come to them through the 
Veterans’ Administration. That is to 
say, the general public. 

Some of us may not realize the ex- 
treme importance of rehabilitation, not 
only from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual, but from a social standpoint. For 
example, here is an individual who may 
suffer the loss of a limb in an industrial 
accident or in a home accident. Unless 
he can be retrained, perhaps to another 
occupation, he becomes totally depend- 
ent upon his family, upon his friends, 
upon society. But if by proper training, 
both physical and mental, he can be 
rehabilitated so he can take a new posi- 
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tion and become selfsupporting, he re- 
gains a place in society where he can be- 
come self sufficient and responsible. It 
takes a load off the backs of the tax- 
payers, either locally or on the State 
level. So that instead of being a bur- 
den on society that individual is able to 
contribute something to the body politic. 

In considering this legislation in all of 
its aspects, it is well to emphasize the 
fact that here is a program which per- 
mits the Federal and State governments 
together to study this rehabilitation pro- 
gram, along with the others, and deter- 
mine upon the program within the State 
that is acceptable both on the Federal 
and the State level, and then to try to 
undertake to help these people who need 
help, to the end that they may become 
self-supporting and self-sufficient in 
their communities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] 
has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The chairman has 
asked if this in any way would interfere 
with the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram which, as you know, is provided by 
authorization from another committee. 
As I understand, this has no relation 
whatsoever to vocational education. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No, it has not. This 
is a physical and therapeutic rehabilita- 
tion program, and in no way interferes 
with any other program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate and thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Mr. Wotverton, for the consecrated 
work he has done in conducting so broad 
an inquiry into the health situation. 

During the recess last fall the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] 
and two other members of the commit- 
tee—Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Illinois - made a trip to Europe and other 
parts of the world to get the benefit of 
the experience of other governments, pri- 
vate agencies, and diversified groups in 
establishing programs for alleviating the 
high cost of health preventative meas- 
ures, and health treatment. 

It has been helpful to those of us who 
have spent many years both in and out 
of Congress trying to improve the health 
situation in America, to have had read 
into the Recorp the exceedingly useful 
testimony which has been given before 
the committee. May I express my keen 
appreciation to thé distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. WOLVER- 
ton] for making it so readily available to 
all of us. 

We who are and must be deeply and 
increasingly concerned with the health 
of the United States are heartily in favor 
of the health program which was sub- 
mitted by the President, and which is 
being carried out by the Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce bit by 
bit. But while being strongly in support 
of measures to assist where needed the 
construction of additional hospital fa- 
cilities, I am increasingly troubled over 
the fact that no provision has so far 
been suggested even for the training of 
additional nursing personnel to staff 
these new facilities. I appreciate very 
well that there is going to be a shortage 
of medical staff, of the various techni- 
cians, and so forth. But a hospital is bet- 
ter able to do without some of these than 
without nurses of some grade of training. 

As I reported to the House in my Sur- 
vey of the Health Care Situation in 
America on February 25, there is un- 
questionably an acute shortage of nurses 
in this Nation. In many areas of the 
country whole hospital wards are being 
closed because there are no nurses to 
staff them. Just how do we propose to 
staff these additional facilities to be con- 
structed under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction program? 

I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it would not be possible for the 
committee in its survey, for which we are 
to appropriate funds, to include in that 
survey a very clear presentation of the 
number of additional nursing person- 
nel that will be needed. It would be 
most helpful to those of us who are 
planning ahead and attempting to do 
something about stimulating the girls 
to go into nursing and also doing the 
very serious job of increasing the num- 
ber of teachers and instructors of nurs- 
ing. 

May I say, also, Mr. Chairman, that 
on yesterday I called our State director 
of health, Dr. Porterfield, and asked him 
whether he had anything to suggest or 
propose or add. He was very much in- 
terested that there would be $82,469 
possible for Ohio. He felt this would 
make it possible to include a survey of 
the health needs of the rural areas, a 
very important area of need. 

One of the problems that he brought 
to me was this. In Miami County, half 
way between Piqua and Troy, there has 
been built a very wonderful memorial 
hospital for chronic patients, with pri- 
vate funds. There are 140 beds. Dur- 
ing the first 2 months of the life of 
that hospital only 7 patients were ad- 
mitted. The reason he gave me was 
that the Blue Cross in Ohio—and I do 
not know what the Blue Cross organi- 
zations may do in other States—but the 
Blue Cross in Ohio does not pay for 
patients in specialized hospitals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the dis- 
tinguished lady, and take advantage of 
the opportunity to say that I greatly 
appreciate the fine things she has said 
about the chairman of our committee. 
I also want the House to know that the 
matter to which the lady has referred, 
namely, the necessity of additional doc- 
tors and nurses, and particularly the 
latter, is a matter of extreme impor- 
tance. I am well aware of the very 


careful study and consideration that the 
lady has given to that particular sub- 
ject, and I am hopeful that our com- 
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mittee, before we adjourn this session, 
will be able to give her an opportunity 
to present the facts to our committee 
in support of the nurses training bill that 
she has so ably and zealously advocated 
over a period of years. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

May I simply add this, to finish the 
sentence I had started, that the Blue 
Cross in Ohio does not pay for patients 
in specialized hospitals. Therefore, this 
very fine memorial hospital in the true 
spirit of service has added those facil- 
ities necessary to a general hospital, and 
within a very short time added 40 pa- 
tients to the list. 

In the matter of nursing, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am continuing, as you know, the 
very careful study of the whole situa- 
tion in nursing, the best way to secure 
students and the best way to teach them. 
It may be that I shall not be ready to 
present to this Congress any really or- 
ganized legislation in this session, 
should adjournment come as early as 
seems to be anticipated. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I asked the gentle- 
woman to yield because I want to join 
the chairman of our committee in ex- 
pressing a very sincere appreciation for 
the effort that has been put forth by 
the gentlewoman from Ohio in this par- 
ticular field, and the great help that she 
has been to our committee in the past 
in this and related health subjects. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
8149, the bill presently before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, is one of the 
important measures to be considered 
in this session of the 83d Congress. 
Briefly, it amends the hospital and con- 
struction provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

President Eisenhower in his message 
to the Congress on January 18 recom- 
mended the encouragement of the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act, and 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has given very serious 
consideration and extended hearings 
were held in behalf of this bill. 

First of all, it is an amendment to the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 
1946 which is known as the Hill-Burton 
Act. This legislation was amended by 
the 81st Congress and also by the ist 
session of this 83d Congress. Thus, the 
Congress twice has reaffirmed the sound- 
ness of the program. This Hospital Ex- 
tension Act and the program which it 
embraced apparently has met with gen- 
eral approval by all groups. 

First of all, H. R. 8149 provides and as- 
sists the States by providing funds for 
surveying the need for (a) diagnostic or 
treatment centers; (b) hospitalization 
for chronically ill and impaired; (c) re- 
habilitation facilities; (d) nursing 
homes; and, to provide for the construc- 
tion of special facilities as may be de- 
termined advisable or needed by the re- 
spective States. 
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In the years since the original Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act was ap- 
proved by the Congress and signed by 
the President, approximately 2,200 con- 
struction projects have been approved. 
Federal expenditures for these projects 
amounted to approximately $600 million, 
and more than $114 billion of this total 
expenditure was provided by State, local, 
and other funds. Thus, the $1 that was 
expended by the Federal Government 
was met by and even, perhaps, inspired 
or encouraged by the spending of $2 by 
non-Federal groups. 

These 2,200 construction projects have 
provided 106,000 additional beds. Of 
these, 6,000 were general—medical and 
surgical—11,000 were for mental cases, 
6,000 for tuberculosis cases, and 3,000 
for those afflicted with chronic diseases. 
This shows remarkable progress and most 
apparently was appreciated by all of the 
communities, especially when it is noted 
that such a large cross section of com- 
munities in the United States applied for 
and received these benefits which they 
otherwise could not have secured. How- 
ever, the total number of beds are still 
short of the actual need. For example, 
approximately 70 percent of the need has 
been supplied in the field of general 
beds—medical and surgical—and only 
12 percent of the need has been provided 
in the case of chronic diseases. The 
advancement of medical science has 
made it possible to overcome certain 
categories of illnesses and human ill- 
nesses with the result that the needs 
vary from time to time in these various 
fields. 

This new bill, H. R. 8149, briefly, pro- 
vides the following: 

Two million dollars for survey of needs 
within the State with a minimum allot- 
ment of $25,000 to any one State; 

Twenty million dollars for the con- 
struction of hospital facilities for the 
chronically ill and impaired; 

Twenty million dollars for the con- 
struction of diagnostic or treatment 
facilities; 

Ten million dollars for the construc- 
tion of rehabilitation facilities; and 

Ten million dollars for the construc- 
tion of nursing homes. 

All four of these categories will be 
eligible only and if they are for public 
or nonprofit purposes. 

Practically all of this type of assist- 
ance to the sick and needy has been not 
only under consideration but also in 
actual operation from a public and non- 
profit point of view with the exception of 
nursing homes. Naturally, this raised a 
point in question on the part of the 
various associations of licensed nursing 
homes in a number of States: It was 
an expression of a fear that, perhaps, 
this was a means of setting up State- 
owned and operated nursing homes in 
competition with privately owned and 
State-licensed nursing homes. The 
committee felt that safeguards were 
made in the legislation and also in the 
committee report that would protect 
these various groups that have been 
operating nursing homes and similar 
facilities, from any such competition, 
In fact, it was pointed out that the rec- 
ognition of the nursing home as one of 
the important adjuncts to the Hospital 
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Survey and Construction Act would 
further the cause of the private nursing 
home. 

This proposal further represents an 
auxiliary approach to the provision of 
beds for patients with chronic illnesses 
and impairment who are not in need of 
the intensive medical and nursing care 
that generally is provided in hospitals. It 
also should be pointed out that not only 
the hearings in the committee but also 
the report emphasizes the fact that in- 
dividuals may not secure any of these 
funds in the expectation or hope of 
building any of these facilities for their 
own personal or private gain. 

There are two very important points 
to this legislation. First of all, the Pres- 
ident has expressed himself in absolute 
opposition to socialized medicine. I 
heartily commend and join him in this 
declaration. I also join him and all 
others who have done so much to turn 
back the socialistic trend that was ap- 
parent in many fields of endeavor, and 
most especially that was being advocated 
in the field of medicine. The operation 
of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act has been an encouragement to 
the private practice of medicine instead 
of the State-control of medical services. 
This amendment to that act further 
strengthens that conviction. 

The second important point is the fact 
that this act provides assistance to the 
States. It is a further important part of 
the much-longed-for desire to return the 
proper authority to the States as is pro- 
vided in our Constitution. 

Special reference is made to section 
635, page 18, of the printed bill: 

Sec. 635. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as conferring on any Federal officer or 
employee the right to exercise any supervi- 
sion or control over the administration, per- 
sonnel, maintenance, or operation of any 
hospital, diagnostic or treatment center, re- 
habilitation facility, or nursing home with 
respect to which any funds have been or may 
be expended under this title. 


This emphasizes the fact that this au- 
thority will be left with the States for 
the determination of their needs. 

A further conclusion that makes this 
legislation especially worthy is the fact 
that it distinguishes between social serv- 
ice and socialistic practices. In other 
words, the Federal Government does not 
ask to own nor to control any of the 
health facilities but it leaves that con- 
trol to the States, local communities, and 
other nonprofit groups. The intent, of 
course, is to secure and encourage a 
broadening of these facilities for the 
many people who need medical atten- 
tion, and to assist the medical profes- 
sion in the furtherance of their worthy 
desire to continue to be of greater service. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I take the 
floor at this time to make just one brief 
observation. I understand the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER] made 
some reference to politics in connection 
with this legislation. I want to state as 
emphatically as I know how that there 
is no partisanship in connection with 
this issue. As a matter of fact, there has 
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been very, very little partisanship during 
the time I have served on this committee. 

I want to commend our chairman, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON], as well as our former chairman, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser}. 
One of the things we pride ourselves 
about in our committee is that there is 
so little, if any, partisanship, and any 
bills coming out of the committee are 
reported for the good of the entire Nation 
and without regard to political conse- 
quences. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened to my friend from New Jersey a 
few moments ago tell the House that the 
80th Congress, under control of the Re- 
publican Farty, as I remember it, appro- 
priated $75 million for hospital construc- 
tion under the Hill-Burton Act in 1948 
and that the Truman administration only 
asked for $50 million and that in 1949 
the 80th Congress appropriated $75 mil- 
lion. Ido not remember what was asked 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations at the time that the first 
appropriation was made under the lead- 
ership of Frank Keefe, of Wisconsin, who 
was a great advocate of this program. 
The fiscal year 1948 was the first year 
that this Congress was called on to ap- 
propriate any money. It did not appro- 
priate anything in 1948. What we did 
was give contract authority for $75 mil- 
lion, but did not appropriate a dime. 

In 1949 we appropriated $15 million 
and authorized for contract authority 
$75 million. 

In 1950 after the act had been amend- 
ed and changed by unanimous vote in 
this House, and I believe in the Senate, 
by your votes, those of you who were 
here in 1950, you authorized an annual 
expenditure of $150 million. That was 
the first year it went from $75 to $150 
million. So we gave contract authority 
for $150 million in 1950, but we still only 
appropriated $40 million in that year. 

In 1951 the Bureau of the Budget 
again authorized $150 million, but we 
only appropriated $85 million. The 
House, I think, that year appropriated 
$75 million and the Senate added on $10 
million more, and as a consequence we 
appropriated in 1951 $85 million. 

In 1952 we got out of the contract au- 
thority stage then. It was then decided 
by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
shall be no more contract authority, that 
is, binding future Congresses to appro- 
priate somuch money. We got out of the 
contract authority business in 1952, and 
we appropriated then $82.5 million. 

In 1953 we dropped back to $75 mil- 
lion, even though we still had an author- 
ization of $150 million. The bill was 
extended against last year for another 2 
years, as I understand, by unanimous 
vote of this body, authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $150 million. 

For fiscal 1954 the Bureau of the 
Budget allowed $75 million of the $150 
million authorized, but the committee of 
which I am a member cut it from $75 
million last year down to $50 million, and 
by a rollcall vote last May in this Cham- 
ber this House refused by 6 votes to go 
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from $50 million to $75 million to be 
expended in 1954. I do not remember 
how much the Senate raised the figure 
of $50 million, but we came out of the 
conference with $65 million for the fiscal 
year that we are operating in at the pres- 
ent time. So we have gone down $10 
million since fiscal 1953 to $65 million in 
fiscal 1954. 

Now, what is the Bureau of the Budget 
asking for this year for hospital con- 
struction under the Hill-Burton law 
which you men and women voted to ex- 
tend last year with authorization of $150 
million? ‘Your administration this year 
is requesting of this Congress $50 million 
for hospital construction or $100 million 
less than the Congress by unanimous 
vote authorized last year for fiscal 1955 
starting July 1 of this fiscal year. This 
despite the fact that I do not know how 
many thousand additional beds are 
needed at the present time. Despite the 
fact that, in my opinion, this has been 
one of the best run governmental pro- 
grams of any kind. There has been no 
polities in this program at all. It did 
not make any difference what State you 
came from or what congressional district 
you came from, these projects were allo- 
cated with no regard for politics. In 
fact, the States themselves, under the 
medical committees set up in the various 
States, were the ones who selected the 
projects and selected the percentage of 
grant that they would take under this 
program and the percentage that the 
State or the local community would put 
up to pay its share of these particular 
projects. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the gentleman to 
yield for the purpose of filling in the in- 
formation he alluded to a moment ago 
with reference to the need for additional 
hospital beds. As of June 30, 1953, in 
the categories authorized under the 
Hill-Burton Act, that is, general, men- 
tal, tuberculosis, and chronic, there is 
need for 846,678 additional beds in the 
United States and Territories. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought it was in 
the neighborhood of 800,000 but I was 
not sure. 

There is one thing I want to make 
sure of before I sit down, and that is 
that I did not offend my good friend 
from New Jersey, because I remember in 
the fiscal year 1948-49, when the 80th 
Congress had control of this bill, that he 
was one of the prime supporters of this 
bill originally and always supported the 
appropriations. I mean no reflection on 
the gentleman at all, but I do know 
there was some mix-up in what was con- 
sidered appropriations and what was 
considered contract authority at that 
time. We are no longer considering 
anything like contract authority in the 
budgets that we have before us at the 
present time. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. As one who follows 
the philosophy of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island in his approach to this 
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subject, I rise now to ask him this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that during the 8 
years we have been appropriating funds 
to carry out the purposes of the Hill- 
Burton Act only once during those 8 
years has any administration asked for 
the full amount of $150 million author- 
ized by the legislative enactment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
correct. In 1950 the budget called for 
an appropriation of $75 million and we 
raised that to $150 million in contract 
authority and in fiscal 1951 the budget 
was for $150 million and that was 
granted. 

Mr. CANFIELD. $85 million? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; we gave contract 
authority for $150 million. That was the 
last year of contract authority, if the 
gentleman will remember. Does the 
gentleman recall that omnibus appro- 
priation bill we had at that time? We 
worked on it for 2 years. One of the 
tail-end amendments that was adopted 
by the House was to put in reserve 10 
percent or some percentage of the funds, 
It was then that $75 million was with- 
held, after we had authorized $150 mil- 
lion. Then $10 million was appropriated 
in a deficiency bill, which makes the to- 
tal of $85 million referred to by the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time just to clear up one 
or two points; not that I am in opposi- 
tion to the work the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has done, 
because I had the honor of serving on 
that committee at one time and the 
chairman of the committee is one of my 
dear friends. I have no higher regard 
for any Member of the House than for 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. t 

However, on pages 5 and 6, under 
“Part G—Construction of Diagnostic or 
Treatment Centers, Chronic Disease Hos- 
pitals, Rehabilitation Facilities, and 
Nursing Homes,” I notice that we have 
a proposed total authorization of $60 
million for what could properly be called 
categorical grants. I sometimes wonder 
about the advisability of legislation con- 
taining categorical grants. Programs 
develop and categories allow for requests 
for larger and larger sums each year; 
and it never is possible to retrench. But 
the question is, Why authorize $60 mil- 
lion for construction, when the existing 
act contains $100 million above the 1955 
budget request? In other words, as my 
good friend, who served on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations with me and has 
served so admirably for 11 years, the gen- 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] pointed out, there is already 
authorization for $150 million in this 
construction program. It does seem to 
me it would be a little better if we made 
a shift in the program—to have it done 
by a change in the language, rather than 
to have this categorical grant. Iam sure 
the committee must have had some good 
reason for doing that, and I would be very 
happy if the chairman or the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], who intro- 
duced the bill to extend the law 2 years 
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ago, would give me the reasoning back 
of that. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The reasoning 
back of the categorical manner of ap- 
proach was in order that there would be 
an incentive given to the building of 
those facilities which the evidence 
showed were so necessary. The testi- 
mony demonstrated that so long as they 
were made a part of the original Hill- 
Burton Act there had not been that rec- 
ognition of the necessity, which in the 
opinion of those who were best informed, 
thought there should have been. Conse- 
quently, by making it a categorical ref- 
erence, as we have done under title G, 
the purpose we sought to serve was that 
attention would be directed to it, and 
that it would give recognition to the im- 
portance of it, and encourage the build- 
ing of those special facilities which, as 
you know, with one exception, could not 
be built under the Hill-Burton Act ex- 
cept in connection with a hospital. 
Those were made on the basis that they 
could be constructed without regard to 
connection with a hospital, to the end 
that communities that had no hospital 
could have the benefit of those different 
facilities. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman 
for the explanation, but my question is 
still unanswered as to why this could 
not be done by a change in the language 
of the act, rather than by categorical 
grants. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Do I understand 
the gentleman is opposed to it in prin- 
ciple, or opposed to the draftsmanship 
or the manner of approach? 

Mr. BUSBEY. No. It is fear on my 
part that, after we get into these cate- 
gorical grants, they will be built up next 
year, and built up and built up, like a 
great many other things are. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr, BussEy] 
has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

I would say in answer to that that I 
do not have the fear which the gentle- 
man expresses for this reason, but if it 
should be possible in the future to build 
up, build up, as the gentleman has indi- 
cated, it would be very gratifying to me 
for the reason that I do not know of 
anything I would rather see built up than 
the appropriations to take care of the ill 
and those who are handicapped in life. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I agree in that, but let 
me read you the language on page 60 
of a booklet published by the United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on general hospital beds. 
It says: 

The dangers of encouraging overbuild- 
ing, the great potentialities of home-care 

ams for reducing the need for hos- 
pital care, and the incompleteness of the 
data on which decisions must be based, all 
point toward the idea of conservatism in 
making estimates for bed needs. 


That is from their own booklet—from 
the organization that administers this 
program. 

There are a few questions that come to 
my mind which I believe should be re- 
solved before we think of authorizing 
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another $60 million for categorical 
grants. . 

Should we continue approving addi- 
tional authorizations, when we find exist- 
ing facilities with such low occupancy 
that they are on the verge of closing, 
or must increase their charges; thus ag- 
gravating the situation? 

In a review of the 1954 budget re- 
quests, we found that 47 percent of the 
facilities in 8 sampled States had less 
than what the Commission on Hospital 
Care said were low-occupancy rates. 

What is going to happen to the pres- 
ent low-occupancy rates of existing hos- 
pitals if patients are placed elsewhere? 

If Public Health Service reports hos- 
pital beds now used when not needed, 
and if we still have low occupancy, why 
Lot attack the problem of proper utili- 
zation by doctors and hospital adminis- 
trators; thus making available more 
beds, if they are really needed? 

Does anyone consider the report made 
in September 1953 by Public Health 
Service that “The scale of present con- 
struction has led some to question 
whether the country is not overbuilding 
its hospital plant”? 

If the program has been so satisfac- 
tory, and in 7% years provided 29 times 
as many general beds as chronic-disease 
beds, how can we expect States and com- 
munities to build chronic-disease beds 
to the extent of about half of all beds 
built hereafter? 

How are sponsors going to qualify now 
for these facilities, when they did not in 
the past 742 years? The committee re- 
ports that only 1 of 8 chronic-disease 
beds needed has been built to date. 

Why do we not recognize that sep- 
arate facilities for chronic disease may 
not be the answer, as the Public Health 
Service reports: 

There are many who believe that all, or a 
substantial portion, of chronic long-term 
patients should be cared for in general 
hospitals. 


There is one other point that I would 
like cleared up on page 13 of the com- 
mittee report. I was puzzled about the 
definition of “transportation facilities” 
in the report, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I can answer the 
question if you wish me to do so. The 
reference to which you have made is in 
the bill, and it was due to the fact that 
we had found by experience in some 
States that it would be necessary to have 
ambulance service in connection with the 
hospitals, and it was for that purpose 
that we made certain that it would be 
covered in the language of the bill. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I wonder 
if the gentleman could answer this ques- 
tion, as he serves on the Appropriations 
Committee and is, I believe, chairman of 
the subcommittee which deals with this 
subject. That is, as to what the gentle- 
man’s attitude as to categorical grants 
and the general grants under the Hill- 
Burton Act; because we had some differ- 
ences of opinion here on the floor last 
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year over the amount granted under the 
Hill-Burton Act. 

Mr. BUSBEY. In reply to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, I must admit I was, 
unfortunately, not here during all of the 
general debate, because our subcommit- 
tee conducted hearings from 9:30 this 
morning straight through until 1 o’clock. 
I have expressed my ideas and, without 
going into the matter in too much detail, 
I would like to see this condition taken 
care of by a language change in the 
present law. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to preface my remarks by 
saying that I favor the provisions of this 
bill. There is one amendment I think 
would help the bill, clarify it to some 
extent. As a matter of fact, I discussed 
this amendment with the office of Mrs. 
Hobby, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and they said that 
they would not object to this amendment 
which I am going to offer at the proper 
time. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I assume the gen- 
tleman is referring to the insertion of 
the words “or surgery” on page 14, line 
24; the same on page 15, line 14; and on 
page 15, line 24. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Those are 
the words of my amendment. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there is no ob- 
jection on this side of the aisle to the 
inclusion of that amendment. I should 
be glad to hear from the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle as to their 
attitude. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield tc 
the distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to hear 
the gentleman's explanation of his pro- 
posed amendment. At this time I would 
want to reserve an opinion on it until 
after I have heard the gentleman's ex- 
planation of what it will do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I shall be 
very glad, for the accommodation of my 
distinguished and able colleague from 
Arkansas, to explain the provisions of 
this amendment that I intend to offer. 

If the gentleman will refer to pages 2 
and 3 of the House report, he will see 
this language used: 

The bill, in addition, authorizes assistance 
in the construction of certain types of facili- 
ties not now covered by the hospital survey 
and construction program, namely, rehabili- 
tation facilities and diagnostic or treatment 


facilities when not part of a hospital, and 
nursing homes. 


To be eligible for Federal assistance, 
these facilities must show that all pa- 
tient care is under the direction of per- 
sons licensed to practice medicine in the 
State. 

Here is what I am trying to do with 
my proposed amendment: to provide not 
only that they shall be licensed to prac- 
tice medicine, but to provide that if the 
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States license them to practice surgery 
they are entitled to the benefits of this 
bill. If we did not have that amend- 
ment, do you know how many States 
would be discriminated against from 
the standpoint of Federal assistance? 
Twenty-one States; by that I mean 
that there are 21 States, including the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, where 
osteopathic graduates are licensed to 
practice surgery and not to practice 
medicine; because they are not expressly 
licensed to practice medicine the appli- 
cant facility might not use their profes- 
sional services in a diagnostic or treat- 
ment center, or rehabilitation facility or 
nursing home. Whereas there are 15 
States where osteopathic graduates are 
expressly licensed to practice medicine. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it is pertinent 
to the explanation the gentleman is 
making. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that in some States they license a 
person to practice medicine who is not 
permitted to practice surgery? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Answering 
that I will state there are 15 States 
where they expressly license osteopaths 
to practice medicine. There are 21 
States where they license them not to 
practice medicine but to practice osteop- 
athy and surgery. The word “surgery” 
inserted here would do away with that 
discrimination. My State of Florida 
would be discriminated against unless 
my amendment were adopted. 

For the information of some of the 
gentlemen who may lean away some- 
what from what I am trying to do here, 
I will say that the Congress on two for- 
mer occasions adopted the policy incor- 
porated in my amendment. Public Law 
558, 75th Congress, amended section 40 
of the United States Employees Com- 
pensation Act to read as follows: 

The term “physician” includes surgeons 
and osteopathic practitioners within the 
scope of their practice as defined by State 
law. 

The term “medical, surgical, and hospital 
services and supplies” includes services and 
supplies by osteopathic practitioners and hos- 


pitals within the scope of their practice as 
defined by State law. 


You recognize this same principle, and 
this is what a great number of you did. 
A lot of us were not here in the 75th Con- 
gress, but we spoke out again in the So- 
cial Security Amendments Act of 1950, 
and here is what is included in that act: 

When used in this act * * (7) the terms 
“physician” and “medical care” and “hos- 
pitalization” include osteopathic practi- 
tioners or the services of osteopathic practi- 
tioners and hospitals within the scope of 
their practice as defined by State law. 


That is all my amendment is; it is a 
simple amendment, very simple. I do 
not believe any Member present does not 
want to take care of a State that li- 
censes a person to practice surgery in- 
stead of medicine; I do not believe you 
want such a State shut out. What we 
are trying to do is preserve the principle 
and policy adopted by the 75th Congress, 
and also the 81st Congress. I hope that 
when I offer this amendment—I am quite 
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sure that the gentleman from New Jr- 
sey, my distinguished chairman, will 
accept it—and when I say distinguished 
and hardworking, Mr. Chairman, I mean 
it—one of the hardest-working men in 
this Congress, as well as one of the ablest. 
I have never served under a chairman 
more conscientious, energetic, and fair- 
er than CHARLIE WOLVERTON. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
a great honor and a real privilege to 
serve on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and I would be 
remiss if I did not call attention of the 
House to some of the aspects of our com- 
mittee. First, our chairman, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey is an indefatigable 
worker who plans the work of the com- 
mittee with great care and who invites 
witnesses to testify from all points of 
view on pending legislation so that mem- 
bers of the committee hear all shades of 
opinion and are given ample opportunity 
to pursue such questions as may occur to 
them. All of us members of the com- 
mittee and the Members of the House 
owe a debt of gratitude for this fine and 
able leadership of our capable chairman, 
the Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Secondly, the members of the committee 
representing both major political parties 
are very well qualified and are deeply 
conscious of their responsibilities, and 
third, while there are at times natural 
differences of opinion on certain aspects 
and points of consideration, political 
party lines are not in evidence as a part 
of such differences of opinion and points 
of view are resolved entirely in the public 
interest. 

We are here today considering H. R. 
8149, to which I have personally given 
careful consideration and study. It is 
a good bill and I trust will be promptly 
approved both here by the House and 
in the other body. 

It is a temptation always, of course, 
to discuss the overall and specific merits 
of a bill at a time like this and no doubt 
the bill will have ample discussion of its 
particular benefits. 

To me one phase of the bill has par- 
ticular significance and I refer to that 
section which has to do with the method 
of making the allotments to the States. 

The committee heard with deep in- 
terest and very careful attention a de- 
tailed explanation as to how these allot- 
ments are determined. Well qualified 
officials of the Department explained 
fully how these allotments are based on 
a consideration of the 3-year average 
of the per capita income of residents of 
each State compared to a similar 3-year 
average per capita income for the United 
States. Further, they explained how 
these results are then related to the pop- 
ulation of each State, the unmet need 
for hospital beds in each State and that 
as a final result a percentage figure is 
obtained which is completely fair to each 
State and also the United States. Also 
that this final percentage figure can be 
justifiably used in each of the special 
categories of hospital needs in relation to 
the amount of money finally appropri- 
ated by Congress under this authoriza- 
tion. As a member of this committee, I 
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was highly pleased with the very appar- 
ent fairness of the complicated formula. 
I was also especially pleased and felt 
understandably proud when one of these 
highly trained and able witnesses said, 
when asked who developed this excellent 
formula, “Senator Taft did a very great 
part of the work in developing this splen- 
did formula.” I am sure you will agree 
with me, my colleagues, that this is but 
another example of the great under- 
standing, grasp, and ability of our mutual 
friend, the late Senator Taft, with whom 
I had the privilege to work for many 
years and whose home was located about 
50 miles south of my home in the 3d 
District of Ohio. Ohio and the Nation 
lost a great man and a great American 
statesman when Senator Taft passed 
away, but his work and ability like that 
of all truly great men, lives on and ben- 
efits all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8149 is a good bill 
and I trust the House will approve it 
promptly. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I simply want at this 
point to go on record as concurring fully 
in what the gentleman said about the 
distinguished late Senator Taft of Ohio. 
He, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara], I, and others on the subcom- 
mittee worked for many, many days in 
conference on the development of this 
formula. Much of the good work that 
was done on this formula was done in 
conference. Senator Taft made a great 
contribution to what has proven to be 
one of the most successful formulas in 
any grant-in-aid program ever enacted 
by the Congress. I want to pay that 
tribute to the contribution made by a 
very great man. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to address myself to 
a matter that is of very grave concern to 
the rural people of our country, a mat- 
ter of great injustice to them, being car- 
ried on by the administrators of the Post 
Office Department. 

The postal deficit for the fiscal year 
1953 was $662,851,000. A very small 
part of that—about 3% percent of it 
might be traced directly to the opera- 
tion of rural post offices, fourth class, 
throughout the United States. If all of 
those post offices were discontinued, 
every one of them closed down, and the 
people now receiving service therefrom 
were given no service whatsoever, the 
postal deficit this past fiscal year would 
still have been approximately $640 
million. 

Now, I favor, and I think the rural 
people all over the United States favor, 
any measures, however small, which re- 
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sult in economy in the operation of the 
postal department and which will not 
incur interruption of service. I do not 
think the administrators of the Post Of- 
fice Department would find any objec- 
tion from any rural area to the discon- 
tinuance of any post office where such 
discontinuance would result in econo- 
mies without impairment of service. 

When this matter first came up, I 
sought and obtained from the Postmaster 
General personal assurances that, in the 
making of these decisions on rural postal 
service, there would be no political con- 
sideration whatsoever; that the matter 
would be determined in each individual 
case on the outcome of nonpartisan in- 
vestigations made by the field officials 
of the Post Office Department, and that 
no consideration would be given what- 
ever to any partisan advantage. Now, 
I was not satisfied with that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wrote and asked for written 
assurances, and I received a letter from 
our distinguished former colleague, the 
Honorable Ben Guill—executive assist- 
ant to the Postmaster General—in which 
he said, first, “that the decision in re- 
gard to fourth-class post offices will be 
entirely nonpolitical”; second, “they will 
be based primarily on the objective re- 
ports of inspectors in the field;” third, 
they “will be made only after consulta- 
tion with the Members of Congress in- 
volved ;” fourth, “in short,” he said, any 
investigation and action undertaken will 
be done so with the full understanding 
that the postal service is the possession 
of all the people of the United States 
and not of any one political party.” 

Now, I have no doubt that Mr. Guill 
meant what he said and intended to be 
entirely truthful, but he reckoned not 
on the effect of the political pressure 
from patronage-hungry local political 
organizations on his superiors. 

Despite the assurance referred to as 
No. 3 that the decisions “will be made 
only after consultation with the Con- 
gressman involved,” I was amazed to 
read in the newspaper an announcement 
from the State chairman of a political 
party of the projected discontinuance of 
post offices in my district of which I 
had no previous knowledge. 

The chairman referred to was the 
chairman of the Republican Party. But 
that is beside the point. It would be 
just as improper for these decisions to 
be funneled through the chairman of 
any other political party. Postal serv- 
ice is, in the language of Mr. Guill, “the 
possession of all the people of the United 
States and not of any one party.” 

I immediately wrote a letter of protest 
to the Postmaster General, and, although 
I have never received any answer to that, 
I was answered in the public press by 
the State chairman referred to. 

In this statement, he made no con- 
tention that the decisions were nonpo- 
litical or that they were not being fun- 
neled through him. He said: 

I admit I am not infallible, but I refuse 
to admit that I haven't done my best to serve 
all the people in these matters. 


He further said: 

I have never had any suggestions, as I re- 
member, from Representative Harrison 
about any of these matters. If I had, I would 
certainly have appreciated them. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty 
how-do-you-do. After being assured by 
the Postmaster General that no decision 
would be based on the recommendation 
of a political committee, and that, as a 
Representative of the people, I would be 
informed of all contemplated decisions, 
I am criticized because I did not appeal 
to the political committee. 

In his letter, Mr. Guill said that the 
decisions would be based on the objective 
reports of the inspectors in the field. 
Apparently, the local politicians have 
learned how to produce an objective re- 
port from the inspector in the field. 

I hold in my hand a statement from 
the chairman of the Virginia Seventh 
District Republican Committee made to 
the public press. With reference to one 
small community, he says: “I am happy 
to be able to assure the citizens” that the 
office will not be discontinued. 

How can he assure them? 

He tells us in a public statement: 

Both the postal inspector for this area 
and I are in complete agreement that the 
office is needed. 


The inspector and I. 

That is a nonpolitical decision. 

That is the way to get an objective 
report. 

That is showing full understanding 
that the postal service belongs to all the 
people and not to one political party. 

In another county, the original an- 
nouncement called for the discontinu- 
ance of 7 post offices. Later, this num- 
ber was reduced to 5, and this same 
political chairman announced in the 
public press that “This decision to con- 
tinue the 2 post offices is in keeping with 
the recommendations” of the local Re- 
publican committee. 

Mr. Chairman, again I say that I 
would have no criticism of a policy to 
discontinue an office where nonpartisan 
investigation shows that such action 
would result in economy without impair- 
ment of service. 

But these political committees are not 
deciding this public question on the basis 
of economy to the taxpayer. Neither are 
they deciding them on the basis of effi- 
cient service to the public. 

They are saving a few in communi- 
ties where the public protest is such that 
it becomes politically expedient so to do. 

In other communities, the decision 
seems to be based on the question of 
where a postmaster of one political party 
can be replaced by a rural carrier of 
another, and these decisions are made 
without regard to economy or efficiency 
but solely with regard to whether or not 
it is of benefit to patronage-hungry 
political organizations. 

I would like simply to ask what we are 
heading into in the administration of 
the Post Office Department. We have 
at the present time by and large a loyal 
army of postal employees appointed 
under civil-service regulations after civil- 
service examinations. Under the Hatch 
Act they are not engaged in any politics 
whatsoever and may not engage in poli- 
tics under penalty of violation of the law. 

I was very much surprised the other 
day to read a statement by our distin- 
guished majority leader made in the 
atmosphere of the chicken dinner at a 
local arena on Lincoln’s Birthday. He 
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is quoted in the Washington Star as 
saying: 

Representative HALLECK said he personally 
would like to remove civil-service protection 
from all postmasters so that those appointed 
during Democratic administrations could be 
replaced by Republicans. He said present 
civil-service protection was phony. 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. In my area it is 
rather the opposite. Every fourth-class 
post office that has been consolidated has 
placed one of the few Republican post- 
masters on the unemployed list. Would 
it be possible that it might be because 
any consolidation in the gentleman’s dis- 
trict would naturally place Democratic 
postmasters on the unemployed list? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. That is 
not correct. In one county they do elim- 
inate 16 post offices, but you get 4 rural 
carriers in place of them. I maintain 
that this service should be considered 
only from the public viewpoint and not 
from the political viewpoint. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Ihave greatsym- 
pathy for the gentleman, but I would 
like to tell him that I also represent a 
rural area in the great State of New 
York and that many of my fourth-class 
post offices have been eliminated. They 
have been consolidated in most instances 
under Democratic postmasters who are 
still in office. My complaint is that 
quite a few whom I consider very worthy 
Republicans are being thrown out of 
jobs, and these little offices are being 
consolidated under a Democratic post- 
master. So you see we all have the same 
complaint, depending on whose ox is 
being gored. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. May I 
ask the distinguished gentlewoman a 
question? Does she agree with the ma- 
jority leader that the civil-service laws 
should be repealed and that all present 
postmasters should be discharged? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I do not think 
the distinguished majority leader made 
that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I can 
show the gentlewoman the quotation. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the statement of 
the gentlewoman from New York points 
up the fact that the Democratic admin- 
istration evidently must have adhered to 
civil service if so many Republicans have 
been put out of jobs by consolidation. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. I have 
here an article which apparently shows 
what we may expect. This is an article 
by that budding leader, Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland, appearing in the American 
Magazine, and reprinted fully as policy 
in the U. S. News & World Report. It is 
headed “A Republican’s Advice to Ike.” 
This article purports to set forth the 
policy that must be followed by the 
Eisenhower administration to “save its 
own neck.” 
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This is an illuminating article, and I 
recommend its study by the Congress. 
Mr. Kelland says, and I quote him: 

The unhappy fact is that the rank and file 
of party workers are discontented and dis- 
gruntled. 


What are they discontented and dis- 
gruntled about? 

Mr. Kelland proceeds to tell us that 
they are disgruntled because of: 

This threat to the very life of a republican 
form of government as guaranteed to us by 
the Constitution, the octopus of civil service. 


He says further: 

Civil service is the Old Man of the Sea 
riding the shoulders and shutting off the 
breuth of this Eisenhower administration. 


Mr. Kelland summarizes that: 


Our form of government is being threat- 
ened by an entrenched civil service. 


So, Mr. Chairman, we sum it up. 
Since the days of Grover Cleveland down 
through the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson, our country has made enormous 
progress in eliminating the spoils sys- 
tem in the operation of our Government. 

But now we see the postal service to 
our rural citizens throughout the coun- 
try being determined, not through non- 
partisan decisions of the duly constituted 
civil-service officials, but by political 
committees whose members, not public 
officials, are able, nevertheless, to ma- 
nipulate postal service to all the people in 
the interest of jobs under the spoils 
system. 

And, then, we have the open threat 
from responsible leaders to do away with 
the civil-service system throughout the 
Government and replace it with the 
spoils system. 

Mr. HALLECK, in his statement which 
I have referred to earlier, is also quoted 
by the Washington Star as saying that, 
while he advocated a change in the law 
to remove the civil service protection of 
postmasters, he had to face up to the 
fact that there were not enough votes 
in Congress to enact such a law now. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a great tribute 
to the present membership of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. HARRI- 
sON] has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I will now 
address myself to the matter of the 
health of the American people rather 
than to the health of certain postmas- 
ters. 

Any disagreement across the aisle this 
afternoon or any partisan discussions 
only emphasize the widespread support 
that this legislation enjoys. Every at- 
tempt to claim credit for past attitudes 
in support of Hill-Burton appropriations 
is an eloquent argument for the bill. 

In the limited time available, I will 
confine my comments to part G, section 
651 (4) of H. R, 8149 which deals with 
grants for construction of public and 
nonprofit nursing homes. One of the ob- 
jectives of extending the scope of the 
Hill-Burton Act, according to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
is to release hospital beds. In other 
words, the aged and incapacitated who 
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do not require hospital and costly medi- 
cal services would have other less expen- 
sive facilities available to them. As the 
chairman of the committee stated, the 
average cost of a hospital bed is $18.35 a 
day, whereas, in a nursing home ade- 
quate care would be available at a cost of 
from $2 to $6 a day, if such beds in nurs- 
ing homes were available. 

Mrs. Hobby stated that matching 
grants to non-profit and public agencies 
would not adversely affect present pri- 
vate enterprise licensed nursing homes. 
I must confess that I had some concern 
in this score. I know that in my own 
State of Washington we have at present 
8,400 beds with some vacancies in nursing 
homes. In addition, a canvass of one- 
half of the State indicated that 2,000 ad- 
tional beds were being provided under 
present or proposed construction and 
that more would be built if the threat of 
State competition were removed. In my 
State, private nursing homes take care 
of 65 percent of the indigent patients for 
which the State pays from $3 to $6 a day. 
I was concerned that if Federal grants 
were available, it might give some public 
ownership exponents the idea of having 
the States go into the nursing-home 
business, 

Dr. Cronin, of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, assured 
me that in our State of Washington, a 
good job is being done by private enter- 
prise and, normally, I would not have 
been favorable to inclusion of nursing 
homes in this legislation. However, the 
fact remains that the States themselves 
under this legislation must survey their 
needs and if a good job is being done, I 
must assume that no nonprofit or State 
institutions will be established. 

In other words, in approving this bill 
in committee—and I voted to report it 
favorably—I referred to the need of other 
States which, I am told, do not adequate- 
ly meet the nursing-home needs of their 
citizens. 

This legislation puts the whole matter 
up to the individual States. It does not 
put the Federal Government in the 
nursing-home business. Later on, our 
committee hopes to report legislation 
which will assist private licensed nursing 
homes with their long time financing 
problems. Thus, in supporting this bill, 
I hope that private enterprise will be 
given first opportunity to meet the needs 
of their communities and States. 

It should be noted, too, that the Amer- 
ican Medical Association supports this 
bill in principle as does the hospital asso- 
ciation in my State of Washington. On 
this basis, I will vote for this bill as 
reported. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
involved discussions, such as this debate 
today, where we are concerned entirely 
with the techniques and implementation 
of Federal aid programs, we sometimes 
are inclined to forget that there is still 
another way of improving our hospital 
and other community facilities—a way, 
not born in ever continuing emergency, 
not dependent on the whims of Congress 
or the Executive or even of the States 
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but a way with its roots deep in Ameri- 
can community tradition. 

Getting things done for their home 
community is just what the average man 
or woman expects of responsible citizens 
under real leadership and it is just what 
the community fathers do in Indianap- 
olis. Our citizens work together to make 
this constantly a better community. 
They believe that this involves a host of 
things. All of them add to our general 
welfare and prosperity—better schools, 
adequate hospitals, safer, freer move- 
ment of traffic, cleaner air, efficient gov- 
ernment, growing industries, and steady 
development of new industries to give 
a growing population better employment 
and business opportunities. 

The people of Indiana and their capi- 
tal city of Indianapolis hold to a basic 
philosophy while they pursue all these 
worthy aims, including the building of 
hospitals. In the past decade they have 
often given expression, officially through 
their legislature and individually as citi- 
zens, to the conviction that freedom is 
nurtured best by holding government to 
the minimum and keeping it essentially 
local, close to the people who consent to 
be governed. They have sought to repel 
the encroachment of centralized national 
government, to reverse the trend toward 
dependence upon a distant Federal 
Treasury and acceptance of Federal con- 
trols. They prefer to be self-reliant. 

And all of this has not been mere talk, 
mere repetition of noble sentiment. For 
in Indiana and in Indianapolis, repeat- 
edly the citizens have given abundant 
proof of the depth of their convictions, 
by assuming and discharging their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. 

Most noteworthy of this past year in 
Indianapolis was the successful comple- 
tion of the unprecedented $12 million 
voluntary fund for hospital construction 
for private patients, It was record- 
breaking in many ways. 

It is the most significant event in all 
the long history of civic progress in In- 
dianapolis. 

This $12 million plus is many times 
over the largest sum ever raised in our 
community for a single enterprise by 
voluntary action from 110,000 donors. 
Not one penny of Government money 
was sought for a needed purpose, for 
which most communities seem to feel 
they must depend upon taxation. No 
Federal aid of any kind was requested. 
No other community of which we have 
knowledge has ever raised so large a fund 
in so short a time. Only one other 
united hospital construction fund has 
ever exceeded the total raised here. In 
that community, many times larger than 
Indianapolis, the job required more than 
4 years, as against 13% months here, 
which was the time we allotted ourselves 
to do the job. No other large fund drive 
of which we have knowledge was ever 
so generously supported by employee 
giving. Here 83 ½ million was pledged, 
mostly on payroll deductions by em- 
ployees of our business firms and public 
offices. 

And so, Indianapolis will soon see the 
start of construction of an entirely new 
general hospital on the east side, of a 
new and larger private hospital for 
treatment of mental illness, and of addi- 
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tions to two major general hospitals. All 
this will be a net addition of 628 beds for 
private patients, and thus meet a need 
which has accumulated over the past 25 
years of community growth and rapid 
expansion of hospital insurance. 

All this, the Indianapolis Medical So- 
ciety informed the community 4 years 
ago, had made the need for these beds 
most acute. It was the sober appraisal 
of our needs by the medical society and 
the formal request of that body to the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 
which started the ball rolling. 

Directors of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, after investigation by a 
specially appointed committee, were the 
first to say, “This is a local need, which 
we can meet if we will but accept the re- 
sponsibility.” Then followed formation 
of the Indianapolis Hospital Develop- 
ment Association, Inc., raising of a sur- 
vey fund of $25,000 to which the cham- 
ber contributed $5,000 out of reserve 
funds, and employment of competent 
hospital authorities to make a close sur- 
vey of our needs. Then came the dedi- 
cation to the task at hand, the raising of 
$12 million estimated to be needed for 
728 new hospital beds. 

In the association leadership and in 
the campaign organization, the officers, 
directors, members, and staff of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce have 
played a very large part. This whole 
structure of hospital-campaign leader- 
ship has been to a very large extent com- 
prised of men who are or have been offi- 
cers, directors, and committee members 
of the chamber joined by leaders of la- 
bor, the church, and the medical pro- 
fession. 

Raising such a huge unprecedented 
sum in Indianapolis, of course, appeared 
from the very outset to be a monumental 
task. Every leader, however, proceeded 
into the task with faith and determi- 
nation. 

Once more, as in now almost a score 
of important incidents, Indianapolis has 
shown to the rest of the country that it 
truly is self-reliant; that it places no 
dependence upon some other distant 
source; that it does not, as said the edi- 
tors of the Saturday Evening Post, want 
Uncle’s money, knowing that such de- 
pendence in the long run is costly both 
of money and freedom. 

To all those who have contributed so 
much to the success of this campaign, 
our body of citizens expresses its warmest 
thanks. But to four especially whose 
faith was strongest, whose determination 
was never shaken, whose leadership was 
superb, go our very special appreciation. 
They are Willis B. Conner, Jr., general 
campaign chairman; George A. Kuhn, 
past president of the chamber and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Hos- 
pital Development Association; Edward 
F. Gallahue, president of the association; 
and Charles J. Lynn, honorary campaign 
chairman. 

What follows in brick and mortar, and 
in the healing process of these new and 
larger hospital facilities, will be their 
special monument, tangible evidence of 
their devotion to civic welfare. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Indiana and the fine 
community he represents, in great con- 
trast to the $1,500,000 which the Fed- 
eral Government put in under the Hill- 
Burton Act to build a big plush student 
building out in the medical center. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ilinois, 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
concerned with such matters. I can as- 
sure him that the $12 million we raised 
locally for hospital beds is more repre- 
sentative of the sentiment of the citizens 
of our district than the Federal-aid 
financing of the restaurant and resi- 
dence facilities of the Indiana Univer- 
sity service center building although, in 
a sense, a case has been made that the 
service center also helps to relieve space 
in crowded hospitals for patient use. 

The President of the United States 
recognized the self-reliance of the people 
in my district when he wrote: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 15, 1953. 
Mr. WILLIS B. CONNER, Jr., 

General Campaign Chairman, Indian- 
apolis Hospital Development Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR MR. CONNER: I am delighted to send 
heartiest congratulations to you and to your 
colleagues, Mr. Edward A. Gallahue, Mr. 
George A. Kuhn, and Mr. Charles J. Lynn. 
All of you have earned high commendation 
for your leadership in an extremely signifi- 
cant civic campaign. 

The success of the $12 million subscription 
campaign of the Indianapolis Hospital De- 
velopment Association is a tribute to excel- 
lent organization, rare diligence, and warmly 
responsive citizenry in your community. 

This success is evidence, furthermore, of a 
most commendable spirit of self-reliance in 
your community. Accomplished without 
the participation of Federal or local govern- 
ment, this campaign is a stirring example to 
all citizens, everywhere, who are striving for 
the improvement of their respective com- 
munities. 

You, your colleagues, and the 110,000 indi- 
vidual donors, have every reason to take 
great personal satisfaction in this outstand- 
ing accomplishment. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. Conner replied to the President’s 
gracious congratulatory letter: 
MERCHANT'S NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., 

Indianapolis, Ind., December 22, 1953. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Last Thurs- 
day, December 17, was a red-letter day for 
our community. We oversubscribed our $12 
million hospital campaign in a record 1314 
months. 

Congressman CHARLES B. Brownson, whom 
we all love and admire so much, presented 
to me, as the general campaign chairman, 
your wonderful letter of December 15. On 
behalf of my colleagues, the entire board of 
the Indianapolis Hospital Development As- 
sociation, Inc., and the citizens of Indianap- 
olis, I want to say “thanks.” Your letter 
was not only timely but a most thrilling and 
fitting climax to a glorious venture in civic 
responsibility. 

We in Indiana are selfishly proud of our 
spirit of self-reliance. We have demon- 
strated on several previous occasions this 
attitude and we truly believe that the suc- 
cess of our hospital campaign is another 
demonstration of this spirit. 

Our greatest civic endeavor is giving to 
Indianapolis the finest Christmas present 
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she ever had. Your letter of congratulation 
has added much to our joy. Again, hearty 
thanks and best wishes from all of us 
Hoosiers for a very Merry Christmas and 
a continuance of the fine work you are 
doing. 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIS B. Conner, Jr. 
General Campaign Chairman. 


Believing that the only wealth of our 
country exists in our home communities, 
the resourceful people I am so proud to 
represent have solved a major problem 
without recourse to Federal aid in any 
form. They have learned that there is 
no magic source of money in Washing- 
ton—that Congress can distribute only 
what it takes away from the citizens 
of all the communities in taxes. 

Having achieved it, the citizens of my 
district hope their example of Indianap- 
olis’ finest hour is worthy of emulation. 
I hope that other communities will note 
the worth of this civic project and care- 
fully evaluate their own potential re- 
sources before they turn to the Federal- 
aid funds provided by this bill for hos- 
pital and allied construction. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr.NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
very much interested in the discussion of 
this whole measure. I have been espe- 
cially interested in some of the remarks 
that have been made in regard to the 
great need in these United States for 
improved health conditions. I think all 
of us admit that there is not any place 
in the world that has better health or 
where the people enjoy more in the way 
of health provisions than in this coun- 
try of ours. We do recognize the fact, 
however, that if that is an accepted fact, 
we want to keep it so. 

The Hill-Burton measure, as I see it, 
has done a great deal of good, in that it 
has enabled certain areas that were un- 
able to provide full funds to build their 
own hospital facilities to give to the 
people the hospital facilities that they 
needed. 

There is one thing about the matter of 
hospitals that we must recognize. Just 
as long as we have prepaid insurance 
for the people in this country, our hos- 
pitals are going to be overcrowded, and 
no matter how much in Federal or local 
funds are raised, if we increase our hos- 
pital facilities double what they are we 
are going to have double the demand for 
them. I believe this is because there 
are a great many of our people, I am 
sorry to say, who like to use a hospital 
as a place for vacation. If they have 
the hospitalization already paid for, they 
are willing to take it. That naturally 
crowds out a certain class of people who 
actually deserve hospitalization, but, by 
reason of the fact that the hospitals are 
overcrowded, are unable to get accom- 
modations. This bill providing for fa- 
cilities to take care of the aged and the 
chronically ill, in my opinion, is a very, 
very splendid measure. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in support of this bill and I 
wish to compliment the committee on 
bringing it out. However, knowing what 
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I know about health conditions in my 
native State of California and in the 
Nation, I regret very much that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is limiting the appro- 
priations under the hospitalization pro- 
vision this year to as little as $50 million 
when it appears crystal clear that as 
much as 150 million dollars is already 
authorized by congressional enactment 
in prior administration. I think it is 
not good in the interest of our national 
security or our national prosperity to 
spend so little when there is so much 
need. Good health and good food are 
two absolute necessities of decent human 
existence. 

For instance, if you will refer to the 
committee’s report now before you—I 
should here like to call attention only to 
my own State—where, on page 64, it 
indicates the additional beds needed; 
general hospital beds in California offi- 
cially reported as needed in this current 
report of our congressional committee; 
to-wit, 15,348. On page 65 of the same 
report, the number of mental hospital 
beds needed in California alone is 14,344; 
and, according to the same report, on 
page 68, chronic disease hospital beds 
needed, 15,784, and so on. 

While it is true that the report shows 
more beds needed in California than in 
most States, according to the table, 
nevertheless, if there is anything that 
affects the health and prosperity and 
happiness of an individual, his homelife 
and community life more than the health 
of that individual, or that community, I 
ask you, Mr. Chairman, what it is. 

There are two things that determine 
the destiny of an individual; and I mean 
the destiny of an individual. First is 
whether or not he is hungry, second, 
whether or not he is healthy. Therefore, 
ordinary commonsense and everyday 
reasoning should dictate that neither 
mass hunger nor mass illness or poor 
health can safely be tolerated or per- 
mitted by the American people. Fur- 
thermore, in the experience of American 
families either hunger or ill health en- 
dangers family happiness and solidarity 
and paves the way for misunderstand- 
ings and lack of appreciation of one 
another. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and wish to add my 
compliments to those already so appro- 
priately paid him for the great work that 
he has done, as chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course, I did 
not ask the gentleman to yield for the 
purpose of making that statement. 

Mr. DOYLE. I know the gentleman 
did not, but I intended to compliment 
him personally. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I asked the gen- 
tleman to yield in order that I might 
state that I am in full accord with the 
views he has expressed. Whatever effort 
is made in this House—and I hope that 
effort will be made—to increase the 
amount which the budget has agreed to, 
the gentleman will certainly find me on 
the side of those seeking to approve that 
increase, for I am of the opinion that 
while the balancing of the budget may 
be an important matter, it should not 
be done at the expense of people who 
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are in need of medical and hospital 
attention. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman 
for saying that, and I might state that 
one reason I am so vigorously in support 
of this bill and an increase in the appro- 
priation is that a few years ago we made 
a nationwide survey of hospitalization in 
the Armed Services Committee. Our 
primary study was military hospitals, 
but in connection with it we saw the 
general hospital conditions also. The 
printed record does not reveal that we 
are meeting this dire need as promptly 
as should be. A sickly people is not a 
safe people. A sickly people is a liability 
at all events. 

In connection with this survey our 
committee acquired personal knowledge 
of great and dangerous shortages in 
civilian hospitals to meet their respec- 
tive community needs. This shocking 
and dangerous shortage of hospital 
needs in many sizable American commu- 
nities was specifically called to our atten- 
tion by some of the most distinguished 
men in American medicine. The proc- 
esses of these funds through established 
functioning State agencies and commit- 
tees is logical and efficient. Certainly 
the Federal Government should not un- 
dertake to enter into the administration 
of these moneys, nor undertake to deter- 
mine State hospitalization policies or 
procedures. I think it is well known 
that while I have always strongly fa- 
vored adequate, available, and reason- 
able cost hospitalization for the civilian 
people and also for veterans’ needs, and 
for the medical care and treatment of 
veterans’ dependents and families, I 
nevertheless have not and do not favor 
a policy of so-called socialized medicine. 

But in making this statement I do not 
discount by one iota my strong favoring 
of practical aid and assistance to needy 
and deserving States who will match 
Federal funds in vigilantly and more 
adequately meeting the needs of our 
civilian populations. For, gentlemen, a 
nation that is limited by ill health in 
any large segment of its population is a 
nation which cannot readily and effi- 
ciently respond to needs of its national 
security in times of war and national 
defense emergencies. 

I am sure you agree with me that 
entirely too large a percentage of the 
young men who appeared before our 
draft boards, in the First World War, 
the Second World War, or even the Ko- 
rean campaign, failed to pass the mili- 
tary examination. This should not be 
so. It should not be permitted any long- 
er. The level of literacy within our 
Nation, and the level of ill health in our 
Nation, each determine the direction in 
which our Nation is traveling when it 
comes to matters of the welfare, health, 
and happiness of the individuals of our 
Nation and our national security. And, 
of course, Mr. Chairman, if individuals in 
our Nation are limited and restricted by 
illiteracy or by ill health, so the family 
circle from which these individuals suf- 
fering these dangerous limitations come, 
is also limited in its usefulness to our 
Nation, and likewise limited in its ability 
to live happily and constructively as a 
family unit. So, since I believe the pro- 
visions of this bill before us are in whole 
or in part a definite contribution to the 
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national consciousness that we must do 
more toward this problem, I am for the 
bill. Not least of all I am for it because 
of its emphasis upon, and recommenda- 
tion of the entitlement of the elderly cit- 
izens of our Nation who suffer from 
chronic illness. I am glad to see that the 
committee seeks authorization of $20 
million for grants for the construction of 
facilities for chronically ill and impaired 
persons. But, Mr. Chairman, let us no 
longer neglect to promptly and ade- 
quately consider and act upon the 
already great need of these thousands of 
hospital beds in the various States of 
our beloved Nation. The splendid com- 
mittee report identifies the number of 
beds in each State needed. The Hill- 
Burton Act, passed in the 79th Congress, 
I believe, is the already existing and au- 
thorized and functioning channel 
through which this need can and should 
be met. Since this sum in this bill is 
the best that can now be had through this 
Congress, I am for the bill. But, gen- 
tlemen, I am not proud that we continue 
to neglect such important and human 
necessity so long. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
to provide assistance to the States for 
surveying the need for diagnostic and 
treatment centers; for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and for rehabilitation fa- 
cilities and nursing homes appears to 
me as being most worthy of our support. 
I also favor the provision for assistance 
in the construction of such facilities 
through grants to public and nonprofit 
agencies. 

Our veterans’ hospitals today are so 
filled with aging and chronically ill vet- 
erans that sometimes the veterans’ cases 
requiring speedy treatment have been 
delayed because of want of beds. 

Our States, counties, and cities have 
an increasingly heavy number of senile 
and chronically ill who are indigent and 
have no other place to look for their 
care than public facilities. 

I am enthusiastically for this pro- 
gram and believe that it is necessary and 
proper not only for these unfortunate 
people but to maintain the self-respect 
of our citizens. 

I do hope, however, that in the admin- 
istration of this act when it is passed, 
there will be due care taken to guard 
against encouraging families to feel that 
this means that their aging members 
are no longer their private responsibility. 
It would be a national calamity of great 
magnitude should a generation grow up 
believing that it is a public responsi- 
bility to care for everyone who has be- 
come incapacitated because of age or 
disability. This bill does not in itself 
encourage such a feeling and when it 
has become law it should not be admin- 
istered in a way to suggest or encourage 
suck a practice or course of action. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, may 
I inquire if there are any further re- 
quests for time on the other side? 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Youncer] to conclude the 
debate. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
are confronted with a very unusual con- 
dition here today in which we have had 
probably more fear expressed this after- 
noon than was expressed a week ago last 
Monday. We started in with our col- 
league the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lye] expressing the fear that we should 
not bring up this bill at this time. Then 
we entered into the fear on the part of 
our good friend and colleague from Ar- 
kansas, a member of the committee, that 
we will not be able to accomplish the 
purpose for which the bill is intended. 
Then we ran the gamut of all the other 
fears. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts devoted considerable time to ex- 
pressing the fear that we may pass a 
wrong tax bill; and then the fear was 
expressed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that possibly some of the Demo- 
cratic postmasters might lose their jobs. 

This all points up to just one fact: 
Our colleagues on the right have no ob- 
jection to the bill before us today, and 
it is only natural that they should use 
their time for political purposes. 

This bill comes from the committee 
with a unanimous report. It is a good 
bill. It is the extension of the Hill- 
Burton Act. As a new Member of Con- 
gress I may say it is one act about which 
I have heard nothing but a unanimous 
recommendation. 

I just want to address myself to one 
feature, and that is the formula that 
has been worked out whereby the funds 
are allocated to the States, because it 
takes into account not only the popula- 
tion of the State but it also takes into 
account the need of the State for the 
particular facility. In addition to that 
it takes into consideration the per capita 
income within that State; in other words, 
the ability of that State to meet its needs, 
The funds are thus allocated so that the 
larger share of the funds goes to the 
State that has the greater need and the 
lesser ability to meet that need. 

I think this is a good bill, and the best 
recommendation that could be made for 
it is that our friends on the right have 
raised no objection but have had a field 
day in politics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
considered as read, printed in the Recorp, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Medical Facilities Survey and 
Construction Act of 1954.“ 

Sec. 2. Title VI of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding immediately 
after part D thereof the following new parts: 


“PART E—DECLARATION OF PURPOSE WITH RE- 


SPECT TO DIAGNOSTIC OR TREATMENT CENTERS, 

CHRONIC DISEASE HOSPITALS, REHABILITATION 

FACILITIES, AND NURSING HOMES 

“Sec. 641. The purpose of parts F and G of 
this title is— 

(a) to assist the several States (1) to in- 
ventory their existing diagnostic or treat- 
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ment centers, hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes, (2) to survey the need for 
the construction of facilities of the types re- 
ferred to in clause (1), and (3) to develop 
programs or the construction of such public 
and other nonprofit facilities of the types 
referred to in clause (1) as will, in conjunc- 
tion with existing facilities, afford the neces- 
sary physical facilities for furnishing to all 
their people adequate services of the kinds 
which may be supplied for facilities of the 
types referred to in clause (1); and 

“(b) to assist in the construction, in ac- 
cordance with such programs, of public and 
other nonprofit facilities of the types referred 
to in subsection (a). 


“PART F—SURVEYS AND PLANNING WITH RE- 
SPECT TO DIAGNOSTIC OR TREATMENT CENTERS, 
CHRONIC-DISEASE HOSPITALS, REHABILITATION 
FACILITIES, AND NURSING HOMES 


“Authorization of appropriation 

“Sec. 646. In order to assist the States in 
carrying out the purposes of section 641 (a), 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $2 million, to remain available 
until expended. The sums appropriated 
under this section shall be used for making 
payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Surgeon General, 
State applications for funds for carrying out 
such purposes. 

“State applications 

“Src. 647. The Surgeon General shall ap- 
prove a State application for funds for carry- 
ing out the purposes of section 641 (a), 
which— 

“(1) designates as the sole agency for car- 
rying out such purposes, or for supervising 
the carrying out of such purposes, the State 
agency designated in accordance with section 
623 (a) (1); 

“(2) provides for the utilization of the 
State advisory council provided in section 
623 (a) (3), and if such council does not in- 
clude representatives of nongovernment or- 
ganizations or groups, or State agencies, 
concerned with rehabilitation, provides for 
consultation with organizations, groups, and 
State agencies so concerned; and 

“(3) provides for making an inventory and 
survey containing all information required 
by the Surgeon General and for developing 
a construction program in accordance with 
section 653. 


“Allotments to States 

“Sec, 648. Each State shall be entitled to 
an allotment of such proportion of any ap- 
propriation made pursuant to section 646 as 
its population bears to the population of all 
the States, and within such allotment shall 
be entitled to receive 50 percent of its ex- 
penditures in carrying out the purposes of 
section 641 (a) in accordance with its appli- 
cation: Provided, That no such allotment to 
any State shall be less than $25,000. The 
Surgeon General shall from time to time esti- 
mate the sum to which each State will be 
entitled under this section, during such en- 
suing period as he may determine, and shall 
thereupon certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount so estimated, reduced 
or increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
by which the Surgeon General finds that his 
estimate for any prior period was greater or 
less than the amount to which the State was 
entitled for such period. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit 
or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office, pay to the State, at the time or times 
fixed by the Surgeon General, the amounts 
so certified. 

“(b) Any funds paid to a State under this 
section and not expended for the purposes 
for which paid shall be repaid to the Treasury 
of the United States.” 
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Sec. 3. Title VI of the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act is further amended by adding a new 
part G to read as follows: 


“PART G—CONSTRUCTION OF DIAGNOSTIC OR 
TREATMENT CENTERS, CHRONIC-DISEASE HOS- 
FITALS, REHABILITATION FACILITIES, AND 
WURSING HOMES 


“Authorization of appropriation 


“Sec. 651. In order to assist the States in 
carrying out the purposes of section 641 (b), 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and 
for each of the two succeeding fiscal years— 

“(1) $20 million for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit diag- 
nostic or treatment centers; 

“(2) $20,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill and impaired; 

“(3) $10,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit re- 
habilitation facilities; and 

(4) $10,000,000 for grants for the con- 
struction of public and other nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes. 


“Allotments to States 


“Src. 652. Each State shall be entitled for 
each fiscal year to an allotment of a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the sums appro- 
priated for such year pursuant to paragraphs 
(1), (2), (3), and (4), respectively, of sec- 
tion 651, as the product of (a) the popula- 
tion of such State and (b) the square of its 
allotment percentage (as defined in section 
631 (a)) bears to the sum of the corre- 
sponding products for all of the States: Pro- 
vided, That no such allotment to any State 
for the purposes of paragraph (1) or (2) of 
section 651 shall be less than $100,000 and 
no such allotment for the purpose of para- 
graph (3) or (4) shall be less than $50,000. 
Sums allotted to a State for a fiscal year and 
remaining unobligated at the end of such 
year shall remain available to such State 
for the same purpose for the next fiscal year 
(and for such year only) in addition to the 
sums allotted to such State for such next 
fiscal year. 


“Regulations and approval of State plans 


“Sec. 653. (a) Within 6 months after this 
part becomes effective, the Surgeon General, 
with the approval of the Federal Hospital 
Council and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Secretary’), shall revise and supplement 
the regulations issued under section 622 to 
provide general standards of construction 
and equipment, general standards of ade- 
quacy and priority, and requirements com- 
parable to those provided in such regula- 
tions as to nondiscrimination and persons 
unable to pay, and as to general methods of 
administration of the State plan, for facili- 
ties for which payments are authorized un- 
der this part. After such regulations have 
been issued, any State desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this part may submit, as a re- 
vision of, or supplement to, its plan under 
section 623, a plan for a construction pro- 
gram for diagnostic or treatment centers, 
hospitals for the chronically ill and im- 
paired, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes, The Surgeon General shall approve 
any such revision of, or supplement to, the 
State plan which is based upon a statewide 
inventory of existing facilities avallable for 
such purposes and which— 

“(1) meets the requirements of para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), (6), (8), and (9) of 
section 623 (a): Provided, That if the desig- 
nated advisory council does not include rep- 
resentatives of nongovernmental organiza- 
tions or groups, or State agencies, concerned 
with rehabilitation, the plan shall provide for 
consultation with organizations, groups, and 
State agencies so concerned; 

“(2) conforms with the regulations pre- 
scribed under section 622 as revised and sup- 
plemented for the purposes of this part; 
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“(3) sets forth, with respect to each type 
of facility, the relative need determined in 
accordance with such revised regulations, 
and provides for the construction, insofar 
as financial resources available therefor and 
for maintenance and operation make possi- 
ble, of such facilities in the order of such 
relative needs; and 

“(4) provides that the State agency will 
from time to time review its construction 
program for such facilities as a part of its 
State plan and submit to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral any modifications thereof which it con- 
siders necessary. 

“(b) The provisions of subsections (b) 
and (c) of section 623 shall be applicable to 
State plans with respect to projects for con- 
struction under this part. Except with re- 
spect to hospitals, the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d) of such section shall not be appli- 
cable to State plans with respect to projects 
for construction under this part. 


“Approval of projects and payments— 
Federal share 


“Src. 654. (a) Applications under this part 
by States, political subdivisions, or public or 
other nonprofit agencies for (1) public or 
other nonprofit diagnostic or treatment cen- 
ters, (2) public or other nonprofit hospitais 
for the chronically ill and impaired, (3) pub- 
lic or other nonprofit rehabilitation facili- 
ties, or (4) public or other nonprofit nursing 
homes shall be submitted, and shall be ap- 
proved by the Surgeon General (subject also, 
in the case of rehabilitation facilities, to the 
approval of the Secretary) if sufficient funds 
are available from the State's allotment un- 
der this part for such type of facility, in ac- 
cordance with the procedures and subject to 
the conditions prescribed in subsection (a) 
of section 625 and the regulations issued un- 
der section 622 as revised and supplemented 
for the purposes of this part: Provided, how- 
ever, That (except with respect to hospitals) 
the assurances required for compliance with 
State standards for operation and mainte- 
nance shall be limited to such standards, if 
any, as the State may prescribe. Approved 
applications shall be subject to amendment 
as provided in subsection (c) of section 625. 

“(b) In accordance with regulations, any 
State may file with the Surgeon General a 
request that a specified portion of an allot- 
ment to it under this part for any type of 
facility be added to the corresponding allot- 
ment of another State for the purpose of 
meeting a portion of the Federal share of 
the cost of a project for the construction of 
a facility of that type in such other State. 
If it is found by the Surgeon General (or, in 
the case of a rehabilitation facility, by the 
Surgeon General and the Secretary) that 
construction of the facility with respect to 
which the request is made would meet needs 
of the State making the request and that use 
of the specified portion of such State’s allot- 
ment, as requested by it, would assist in car- 
rying out the purposes of this part, such por- 
tion of such State’s allotment shall be added 
to the corresponding allotment of the other 
State, to be used for the purpose referred to 
above. 

(e) Procedures and conditions for pay- 
ments under this part shall be in accord with 
the provisions of subsection (b) of section 
625. 

“(d) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of 
this section, no application for a diagnostic 
or treatment center shall be approved under 
such subsection unless the applicant is (1) 
a State, political subdivision, or public 
agency, or (2) a corporation or association 
which owns and operates a nonprofit hospi- 
tal (as defined in sec. 631 (g)).” 
AMENDMENT OF PARTS A, C, AND D OF TITLE VI 

Sec. 4. (a) That part of section 601 of the 
Public Health Service Act which precedes 
paragraph (a) is amended by striking out 

purpose of this title“ and inserting in lieu 


thereof “purpose of parts B through D of this 
title.” 
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(b) Subsection (e) of section 625 of the 
Public Health Service Act is hereby amend- 
ed to read: 

“(e) If any hospital, diagnostic or treat- 
ment center, rehabilitation facility, or nurs- 
ing home for which funds have been paid 
under this section or under section 654 shall, 
at any time after the completion of con- 
struction, (A) be sold or transferred to any 
person, agency, or organization, (1) which 
is not qualified to file an application under 
this section, or (2) which is not approved as 
a transferee by the State agency designated 
pursuant to section 623 (a) (1), or its suc- 
cessor, or (B) cease to be a nonprofit hos- 
pital, nonprofit diagnostic or treatment 
center, nonprofit rehabilitation facility, or 
nonprofit nursing home as defined in section 
631 (g), the United States shall be entitled 
to recover from either the transferor or the 
transferee (or, in the case of a hospital, 
diagnostic or treatment center, rehabilita- 
tion facility, or nursing home, which has 
ceased to be nonprofit, from the owners 
thereof) an amount bearing the same ratio 
to the then value (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in 
the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such hospital, center, 
facility, or nursing home is situated) of so 
much of the hospital, center, facility, or 
nursing home as constituted an approved 
project or projects, as the amount of the 
Federal participation bore to the cost of the 
construction of such project or projects.” 

(c) Subsection (g) of section 631 is 
amended to read: 

“(g) The terms ‘nonprofit hospital’, ‘non- 
profit diagnostic or treatment center’, ‘non- 
profit rehabilitation facility’, and ‘nonprofit 
nursing home’ mean any hospital, diagnostic 
or treatment center, rehabilitation facility, 
and nursing home, as the case may be, which 
is owned and operated by one or more non- 
profit corporations or associations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual;”. 

(d) Subsection (h) of section 631 is 
amended to read: 

“(h) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, expansion, re- 
modeling, and alteration of existing bulld- 
ings, and initial equipment of any such 
buildings (including medical transportation 
facilities); including architects’ fees, but ex- 
cluding the cost of off-site improvements 
and, except with respect to public health 
centers, the cost of the acquisition of land;”. 

(e) Subsection (k) of section 631 is 
amended to read: 

“(k) (1) The term ‘Federal share’ with 
respect to any project means the proportion 
of the cost of construction of such project 
to be paid by the Federal Government. In 
the case of any project approved prior to 
October 25, 1949, the Federal share shall be 
3344 percent of the cost of construction of 
such project. In the case of any project 
approved on or after October 25, 1949, the 
Federal share, except as otherwise provided 
in paragraph (2) of this subsection, shall 
be determined as follows— 

“(A) if the State plan, as of the date of 
approval of the project application, contains 
standards approved by the Surgeon General 
pursuant to section 623 (e), the Federal 
share with respect to such project shall be 
determined by the State agency in accord- 
ance with such standards; 

“(B) if the State plan does not contain 
such standards, the Federal share shall be 
the amount (not less than 3314 percent 
and not more than either 6634 percent or 
the State's allotment percentage, whichever 
is the lower) established by the State agency 
for all projects in the State: Provided, That 
prior to the approval of the first project in 
the State during any fiscal year, the State 
agency shall give to the Surgeon General 
written notification of the Federal share 
established under this subparagraph for 
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projects in such State to be approved by the 
Surgeon General during such fiscal year, and 
the Federal share for projects in such State 
approved during such fiscal year shall not 
be changed after such approval. 

“(2) In the case of projects eligible for 
approval under part G and approved after 
the effective date of that part, the Federal 
share shall be determined as provided in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, or, if the 
State so elects, shall be 50 percent of the 
cost of construction of the project: Provided, 
That prior to the approval of the first such 
project in the State during any fiscal year, 
the State agency shall give to the Surgeon 
General written notification of such elec- 
tion; and such election shall not be subject 
to change during such fiscal year after such 
approval.” 

(f) Section 631 of the Public Fealth Serv- 
ice Act is further amended by the addition 
of the following subsections: 

“(1) The term ‘diagnostic or treatment 
center’ means a facility for the diagnosis or 
treatment, or both, of ambulatory patients— 

“(1) which is operated in connection with 
a hospital, or 

“(2) in which patient care is under the 
professional supervision of persons licensed 
to practice medicine in the State. 

“(m) The term ‘hospital for the chron- 
ically ill and impaired’ shall not include 
any hospital primarily for the care and 
treatment of mentally ill or tuberculous 
patients. 

“(n) The term ‘rehabilitation facility’ 
means a facility which is operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabil- 
itation of disabled persons through an inte- 
grated program of medical, psychological, 
social, and vocational evaluation and serv- 
ices under competent professional super- 
vision, and in the case of which— 

“(1) the major portion of such evaluation 
and services is furnished within the facility; 
and 

“(2) either (A) the facility is operated in 
connection with a hospital, or (B) all med- 
ical and related health services are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, 
persons licensed to practice medicine in the 
State. 

“(o) The term ‘nursing home’ means a 
facility for the accommodation of convales- 
cents or other persons who are not acutely 
ill and not in need of hospital care, but 
who require skilled nursing care and related 
medical services— 

“(1) which is operated in connection with 
a hospital, or 

“(2) in which such nursing care and 
medical services are prescribed by, or are 
performed under the general direction of, 
persons licensed to practice medicine in the 
State.” 

(g) Subsection (a) and subsection (b), 
paragraph (1), of section 632 are hereby 
amended to read: 

“Sec. 632. (a) Whenever the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, after reasonable notice and opportu- 
nity for hearing to the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with section 612 (a) (1) 
or section 647 (1) finds that the State agency 
is not complying substantially with the 
provisions required by section 612 (a) or sec- 
tion 647 to be contained in its application 
for funds under part B or part F, as the 
case may be, or after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the State 
agency designated in accordance with sec- 
tion 623 (a) (1) or section 647 (1) finds (1) 
that the State agency is not complying sub- 
stantially with the provisions required by 
section 623 (a), or by regulations prescribed 
pursuant to section 622, or with the provi- 
sions required by section 647, or by regu- 
lations prescribed pursuant to section 653, 
to be contained in its plan submitted un- 
der section 623 (a) or section 653, as the 
case may be, or (2) that any funds have 
been diverted from the purposes for which 
they have been allotted or paid, or (3) that 
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any assurance given in an application filed 
under section 625 or section 654, as the case 
may be, is not being or cannot be carried 
out, or (4) that there is a substantial failure 
to carry out plans and specifications ap- 
proved by the Surgeon General under sec- 
tion 625 or section 654, as the case may be, 
or (5) that adequate State funds are not 
being provided annually for the direct ad- 
ministration of the State plan, the Surgeon 
General may forthwith notify the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the State agency that 
no further certification will be made under 
part B, part C, part F, or part G, as the case 
may be, or that no further certification will 
be made for any project or projects desig- 
nated by the Surgeon General as being af- 
fected by the default, as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral may determine to be appropriate under 
the circumstances; and, except with regard 
to any project for which the application has 
already been approved and which is not di- 
rectly affected by such default, he may with- 
hold further certifications until there is no 
longer any failure to comply, or, if com- 
pliance is impossible, until the State repays 
or arranges for the repayment of Federal 
moneys which have been diverted or improp- 
erly expended. 

“(b) (1) If the Surgeon General refuses 
to approve any application under section 
625 or section 654, the State agency through 
which the application was submitted, or if 
any State is dissatisfied with the Surgeon 
General's action under subsection (a) of this 
section, such State may appeal to the United 
States circuit court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which such State is located. The 
summons and notice of appeal may be served 
at any place in the United States. The 
Surgeon General shall forthwith certify and 
file in the court the transcript of the pro- 
ceedings and the record on which he based 
his action.” 

(h) Section 635 is hereby amended to 
read: 

“State control of operations 

“Sec. 635. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued as conferring on any Federal officer 
or employee the right to exercise any super- 
vision or control over the administration, 
personnel, maintenance, or operation of any 
hospital, diagnostic or treatment center, re- 
habilitation facility, or nursing home with 
respect to which any funds have been or 
may be expended under this title.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of 
Florida: 

Page 14, line 24, after the word “medi- 
cine”, insert the words “or surgery.” 

Page 15, line 14, after the word medi- 
cine”, insert the words “or surgery.” 

Page 15, line 24, after the word “medi- 
cine”, insert the words “or surgery.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I would like to 
inform the gentleman that so far as the 
membership of the committee on this 
side of the aisle is concerned, we have 
no objection to the amendment that has 
just been offered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it should be 
clearly understood just what the amend- 
ment covers here and just what is in- 
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volved. As the bill was originally pre- 
sented, we had the impression, and it 
was the intention, that the existing law 
would not in any way be changed; that 
is, with reference to the original Hill- 
Burton construction program. We found 
out that the language under the defini- 
tion in about four instances would have 
the effect of changing the definition of 
“hospitals” under existing law. The 
osteopathic hospitals came into that dis- 
cussion and our colleagues on the com- 
mittee will recall some of us were con- 
cerned about changing the provisions of 
existing law because it had worked so 
well. In view of that, language was sub- 
stituted in which it made it unnecessary 
to change the provisions of the definition 
of “hospitals” under existing law. The 
language which we refer to applies to 
facilities for these additional categories 
under this new part G of the act; is that 
not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is 
right. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, this 
language applies to the definition which 
relates only to paragraph G under the 
Public Health Service Act as it is being 
amended by this bill today. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do not 
know whether I can restrict it to that or 
not, because the amendment I have 
offered applies to the provision as set 
forth on page 14, line 24, page 15, line 
24. It also refers further to line 24, 
page 15, “are prescribed by, or are under 
the general direction of, persons licensed 
to practice medicine in the State.” That 
is the other thing it applies to. The 
last one is on page 15, line 24, “in which 
such nursing care and medical services 
are prescribed by, or are performed un- 
der the general direction of, persons 
licensed to practice medicine in the 
State.” 

The amendment that I offer extends 
that to those who may practice surgery. 
In other words, there are 15 States in 
this Union at the present time that grant 
to osteopaths the right to practice medi- 
cine. There are 21 States that do not 
license osteopaths to practice medicine 
but do license them to practice osteop- 
athy and surgery. My amendment puts 
it within the province of osteopaths 
under the State law—they must have a 
license under the State law—to practice 
surgery; therefore, they could come in 
and when their services were asked by 
a patient he can get it. If this amend- 
ment is not adopted and their services 
were requested, he could not get it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I ask the 
gentleman is whether or not his amend- 
ment to this bill would in any way affect 
the original Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program which has been in 
effect for several years. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Not at all. 
In other words, anything that is done 
with respect to the hospitals under the 
Hill-Burton Act they are licensed to do, 
and they have cooperated in every quar- 
ter where they possibly have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think it should be 
particularly understood that this is 
rather technical, that is, the provisions 
which we have here before us. If the 
gentleman will recall, it was necessary 
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to change the original language that was 
presented because it did change the lan- 
guage of the original Hill-Burton Act. 
When that was brought out in the com- 
mittee, the language was changed 
whereby under the original hospital- 
construction program osteopathic hos- 
pitals as well as other hospitals were 
authorized, and there were some 15 or 16 
osteopathic hospitals under the original 
program; is that not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is 
true, and this amendment does not affect 
that program at all. 

Mr. HARRIS. The result of the lan- 
guage change was to leave the provision 
of that act just as it is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Absolutely, 
and the gentleman fostered that ver- 
biage. 

Mr. HARRIS. What the gentleman 
proposes to do here is to include the 
word “surgery” in the definition of diag- 
nostic centers and so forth, which would 
apply to this part, which would be part G 
of the Public Health Act. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is 
right. 

Mr. HARRIS. We provided in the 
definition that diagnostic centers, and 
so forth, may be operated in connection 
with the hospital. Now, that meant 
that if such a facility was constructed 
in connection with a hospital, the super- 
vision of persons licensed to practice 
medicine would actually be available; is 
that not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is 
true. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the committee 
thought that in these facilities that 
would not be related to hospitals, that 
there should be some medical attention 
available, and that is the reason this 
definition was provided as it is; is that 
not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do not 
know whether they intended to restrict 
it entirely. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, that is what we 
did, and what the gentleman is doing 
here is providing that the osteopathic 
centers in the States may not only get 
the provisions of the originai Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, but any States where they are 
licensed to practice osteopathy and 
surgery. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think 
that is the intention. 

Mr. HARRIS. And that is the inten- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. Will 
the gentleman accept it? 

Mr. HARRIS. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do not 
want to take up the time of the House if 
the gentleman accepts it. I like to 
speak, but I do not like to speak that 
much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
WOLVERTON: On page 2, line 12, strike out 
“or” and insert “(4)” and in line 17 strike 
out “for” and insert ‘(5).” 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is readily observable that these 
are merely typographical errors which we 
seek to correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bussey: On 
page 5, strike out section 651, beginning in 
line 17 down to and including line 7 on 
page 6. 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, there 
are four divisions of section 651, and I 
would like to take the time to read them, 
in order that we will know just exactly 
what the amendment does. 

First, the bill authorizes $20 million 
for grants for the construction of public 
and other nonprofit diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers; 

Second, the bill authorizes $20 million 
for grants for the construction of public 
and other nonprofit hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired; 

Third, $10 million for grants for the 
construction of public and other non- 
profit facilities; and 

Fourth, $10 million for grants for the 
construction of public and other non- 
profit nursing homes. 

The original Hill-Burton Act was for 
the very purpose the sections of this bill 
are trying to provide for here; only they 
are put into categories, instead of into 
the generallaw. That is why I expressed 
the fear in the general debate that we 
will get into difficulty. There is abso- 
lutely no necessity for this language in 
the bill, because there is already author- 
ized by the Congress for construction of 
hospital facilities $100 million more than 
is being requested in the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1955. 

Now you are asking for $60 million 
more, although you are not even using 
up the $150 million that is already au- 
thorized. I think it is a position that 
cannot be justified. Instead of putting 
this language into the bill and putting 
these four sections into separate cate- 
gories, it would be very simple to take 
care of these situations by a little lan- 
guage change in the present law. 

No; I am afraid that what they want 
to do is to get into these categories. If 
my amendment is not carried, I am 
warning the Members today, Mr. Chair- 
man, that sometime in the future, I can 
refer back to this amendment and say: 
“I admonished you then that that was 
exactly what would happen.” 

Here I have the official document of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
which administers this particular pro- 
gram. What do they say in this field? 
On page 60 of their book, they say this: 

The dangers of encouraging overbuilding, 
the great potentialities of home care pro- 
grams for reducing the need for hospital 
care, and the incompleteness of the data 
on which decisions must be based, all point 
toward the desirability of conservatism in 
making estimates of bed needs. 


It is true they have not been putting 
these chronic-bed cases in the general 
hospitals, We have a great deal of un- 
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occupied space in these hospitals, which 
have already been built with Hill-Burton 
funds, that could be utilized for this pur- 
pose, just as well as not. 

Let me quote another section from the 
Public Health Service book: 

There are many who believe that all or a 
substantial portion of chronic long-term pa- 
tients should be cared for in general hos- 
pitals. To the extent that this occurs, the 
need for general hospital beds will be in- 
creased beyond the estimate indicated above. 


There is nothing in the law now that 
would warrant adding $60 million to the 
$150 million authorization, and putting 
it into these special categories; that will 
eventually lead to building up special 
pressure groups, in addition to all the 
pressure groups we have around the 
country today, to be continually seeking 
increased appropriations. I think this 
is an amendment which should really be 
adopted by the House. If the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations should not ap- 
propriate the full amount that this bill 
calls for, providing the language should 
stay in the bill, I do not want anybody 
to say that there is no money for this 
item. There is $150 million. 

On July 26, 1946, the genial gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], who is 
sitting here in the Chamber, said: 

Therefore, the question comes as to 
whether or not we can and will in the fu- 
ture have the courage and fortitude to refuse 
to continue to extend the program, once the 
present emergency is over. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word in order 
to inquire of the members of the com- 
mittee about the language on page 12, 
line 21, “including medical transporta- 
tion facilities.” Does that mean ambu- 
lances or building of ambulances? 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say in reply to 
the gentleman’s question that that mat- 
ter came up during the hearings and in 
executive session, and it is fairly well 
pinned down in the hearings that refers 
to ambulances. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Having been a 
small contractor, I find sometimes that 
we build a building and then have the 
utilities—the extension of the sewerage 
system from the property line to the city 
line—to pay for and find they have not 
been included in the building project 
plans. Would the gentleman’s opinion 
be that the extension of the necessary 
sewer systems be considered a part of 
those projects and included in this legis- 
lation as to the cost? 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure that what 
the gentleman refers to is not included 
in the cost. Asa matter of fact, with the 
exception of public health centers as 
authorized in the original bill, there is 
no provision even for the purchase of a 
site insofar as matching funds are con- 
cerned. That is up to the local com- 
munity and the sponsoring agency. That 
would apply also to the utility facilities. 
They are not covered in the provisions 
of this bill insofar as matching by Fed- 
eral funds is concerned. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Is the gentleman 
of the opinion that certainly the exten- 
sion or the connection of the sewer fa- 
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cilities would be a part of the hospital 
project? 

Mr. PRIEST. Certainly the hospital 
project has to have such facilities. 
‘There is no question about that. How- 
ever, I think we must take into consid- 
eration that when a hospital is built out- 
side the city limits, and not within the 
reach of utility connections and at a 
considerable distance away, sometimes 
it probably would turn out that the cost 
of extending such utility facilities would 
be far out of proportion to the cost of the 
project itself. The committee has never 
felt we should go that far in this legis- 
lation although I do agree with the gen- 
tleman that that is a vital part of a hos- 
pital operation. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am glad to hear 
my friend say that because sewerage is 
certainly a part of our health program. 
It is just as vital a part of this program 
as buying an ambulance. That certainly 
goes beyond the idea of construction, 
does it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. It is not covered under 
construction, but it is equipment and it 
is a rather important part of the equip- 
ment of a hospital, if it is to render its 
best service to the people. Of course, 
you understand that utility equipment 
within the hospital itself, of course, is 
covered, but I understood the gentleman 
to refer to an extension of a power line 
or sewer or water main. Those matters 
are not covered in the legislation. 

Mr. McGREGOR. But the gentleman 
does agree with me it is covered under 
the terms of construction in section 
8, “Medical transportation facilities,” 
which brings that under the term “con- 
struction.” How can the gentleman ar- 
rive at such a decision as that—ambu- 
lances under construction description? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The sole trouble with 
these definitions is not so much the lan- 
guage of the legislative bill, but the reg- 
ulations and interpretations given by the 
Department and the trouble is that in 
the definitions of related facilities they 
cover everything from plush hotels to 
cow barns, and when you get down to 
those who are writing the regulations on 
what these definitions mean, we have too 
many people still down there in the De- 
partment imbued with the New Deal idea 
of share the wealth. They are the ones 
who are writing the regulations for these 
programs. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to say that 
I concur in the statement of my distin- 
guished friend from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest]. I agree with him that certainly 
the extension of necessary sewerage fa- 
cilities should be a part of the project. 
Perhaps we can get that straightened 
out in the other body or in conference. 

I think we all agree that proper sewer- 
age is most necessary to the health and 
welfare of our country—it should be rec- 
ognized and arranged and taken care of 
in this bill—when we are considering 
construction of hospitals—and I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest] for his interest and willingness 
to consider this problem, 

Cc——186 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey]. 

I have a great deal of respect for the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 
I am well aware of the time and the at- 
tention that he has given to that portion 
of the Appropriations Committee, of 
which he is chairman. It has necessi- 
tated his making a study of the subject 
now under consideration. I am thor- 
oughly cognizant of the interest that he 
has had at all times. When he was a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce he was faithful 
to a most commendable degree. His in- 
terest in the work of our committee never 
lagged. The same can be said of him in 
the work of the committee of which he is 
such an able chairman. I am regretful, 
however, that I cannot agree with him 
as to the merit of the amendment he has 
offered. It would in my opinion have 
the effect of killing this bill. 

He states that there was no reason to 
set forth categories. The fact is that 
there was a reason, and the committee 
found it to be a very definite as well as 
meritorious reason why categories 
should be set forth in the way in which 
they are in this bill. It was because, 
under the Hill-Burton Act, with prob- 
ably one exception, these different cate- 
gories, as he terms them, would have to 
be constructed in connection with a 
hospital. 

What we are seeking to do under this 
legislation is to bring the advantages of 
these categories to communities that do 
not have a hospital and that could not 
reasonably expect to have a hospital. 

If time permitted I would like to bring 
to his attention the evidence that came 
to us from people who have had experi- 
ence in these out-of-the-way communi- 
ties, places away from cities, places 
where they do not have hospitals or med- 
ical facilities of any kind whatsoever. 
It is communities such as these we are 
seeking to help. So if the amendment 
he offers is adopted, it will scuttle this 
bill, and I certainly hope the House is 
not willing to support an amendment 
that would have that effect. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman, my good friend, under 
whom I served, that I would be the last 
one to want to scuttle this bill. I want 
to improve the bill and protect the cate- 
gorical grants in the years to come, 
After they once get their foot in the door 
— 7950 this provision, they will never get 
out. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am hopeful it 
will be recognized that the health of our 
people is such an important matter in 
this Nation of ours that there will never 
be any desire to get out of the business 
of improving their health and helping 
them to have the facilities that will prove 
helpful to them in this respect. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Brsnor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Chairman, I am 
introducing today a companion bill, 
which has been introduced in the other 
body, to encourage and assist the pro- 
duction of strategic and critical metals, 
minerals, and materials in the United 
States, and for other purposes. These 
materials pertain to national defense, as 
well as to the peacetime program. In 
my congressional district are located 
a large number of fluorspar and coal 
mines—fiuorspar being used in the man- 
ufacture of both steel and aluminum. 
At the present time more than 50 per- 
cent of these miners are out of employ- 
ment as a result of the importation of 
these strategic materials from foreign 
fields. To correct situations such as this, 
I feel that it is absolutely necessary to 
reestablish a principle in the regulation 
of import duties on strategic and critical 
metals, minerals, and materials to pro- 
vide for fair and reasonable competition 
between foreign fields and domestic pro- 
ducers. Since it is the policy of the 
Congress to develop and promote the 
production of these metals, minerals, and 
materials within the United States and 
to relieve the United States from de- 
pendency upon foreign areas for such 
strategic materials, the transportation of 
which in time of war would be difficult 
or impossible, it is respectfully requested 
that favorable consideration be given this 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bow, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8149) to amend the hospital sur- 
vey and construction provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act to provide as- 
sistance to the States for surveying the 
need for diagnostic or treatment centers, 
for hospitals for the chronically ill and 
impaired, for rehabilitation facilities, 
and for nursing homes, and to provide 
assistance in the construction of such 
facilities through grants to public and 
nonprofit agencies, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 461, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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who so desire may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if the proposed reductions in 
the various programs for assistance to 
the States in their public-health activi- 
ties are approved by the Congress, we 
can expect a sharp setback in the fight 
against disease in America. Federal 
grants have provided the incentive, and 
a major part of the cost, for splendid 
public-health programs throughout the 
country. I hope the Congress will pro- 
vide substantial increases in the recom- 
mended budget figures and avert cur- 
tailment of this program. 

The tuberculosis-prevention program 
in Mississippi is one of those gravely 
threatened by the current budget. For a 
statement of the danger involved here, I 
include the following letter from the 
Mississippi Tuberculosis Association: 
MISSISSIPPI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 

Jackson, Miss., March 2, 1954. 
The Honorable Frank E. SMITH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SMITH: At the last board of di- 
rectors meeting of the Mississippi Tubercu- 
losis Association the major item for discus- 
sion was the serious threat to the tubercu- 
losis-control program in Mississippi which is 
impending if the recommended reductions in 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Division of Tuberculosis Control appropria- 
tions become effective on July 1, 1954, as 
scheduled. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the 
enclosed resolution adopted by our board of 
directors. Supportive information, facts, 
and figures are contained in the remainder 
of this letter. 

As you probably know, the Mississippi 
State Board of Health has received a grant- 
in-aid from the USPHS TB Control Division 
each year since the fiscal year 1945-46 for 
the purpose of executing a more intensive 
program of tuberculosis control. A majority 
of the money received has been used in op- 
erating the vital service of mass X-raying 
by means of the mobile X-ray buses, case 
supervision by trained nurses, in the field, 
operation of a central and county-by-county 
case register of tuberculosis cases, examina- 
tion of sputum and other laboratory proce- 
dures, and inauguration of home treatment 
for those who cannot be admitted to the 
sanatorium. 

In recent years, this Federal grant has been 
continually and drastically reduced and at 
present the entire control program in Mis- 
sissippi is in serious jeopardy. The follow- 
ing figures show the dollars-and-cents side 
of this picture: 


A 62-percent reduction after having al- 
ready been reduced over 36 percent in the 
previous 3 years, 


The reduction in the past has meant put- 
ting 2 of the 4 mobile X-ray units “on 


blocks”—one was taken from service on June 
1, 1949, and the other was discontinued as 
of May 1, 1953. 

At present there are two mobile units op- 
erating in the State. One is being paid for 
from Federal funds, the other from a surplus 
fund which was consigned to the operation 
of this second unit until July 1, 1954. This 
surplus fund was definitely for an emergency 
and will not be available in the future. 

Now that we have a brief glimpse at the 
past history, let’s look to the future. What 
will these proposed reductions mean? 

First, both of the two remaining mobile 
X-ray units will have to be discontinued. 
Second, case supervision will almost be elim- 
inated. Third, case registers can no longer 
be maintained. Fourth, laboratory services 
will be discontinued. Fifth, home treatment 
cannot be continued without the support of 
the above four activities. 

You can certainly understand and appre- 
ciate the serious situation which prevails at 
present and which will come about if these 
further reductions take place. 

Our organization, the Mississippi Tubercu- 
losis Association, as well as our 86 affiliated 
organizations in every county of the State, 
have worked long and hard in an attempt 
to demonstrate and supplement needed pro- 
grams of tuberculosis control with money 
donated to us during our annual Christmas 
seal sale. 

We feel that much of our efforts will have 
been to no avail if tuberculosis control is 
seriously curtailed in Mississippi. Also, with 
the limited funds that are contributed each 
year, it is absolutely impossible for volun- 
tary organizations in this State to make up 
even the first drop of this financial Joss. 

Every effort is being made at the present 
time to restore some of these reductions 
by means of a special appropriation from 
the State legislature; however, with the 
enormous problem of financing the school 
program, informed sources have told us that 
such an appropriation during this session 
doesn’t have a ghost of a chance. 

Therefore, this urgent appeal is being 
made to you to do everything possible to 
prevent a reduction in the tuberculosis- 
control appropriations for the coming year. 

If this is accomplished, our State will then 
have an opportunity to allocate supplemen- 
tary funds at some future date in order to 
maintain the progress we have made in this 
field. 

This problem affects every citizen in the 
State of Mississippi, and we feel that it is 
our duty to urgently request your assistance 
and infiuence in alleviating this serious 
threat. 

Respectfully yours, 
JUDSON M. ALLRED, Jr., 
Executive Secretary. 


THE LATE WILL H. HAYS 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound regret that I bring to the at- 
tention of this body the passing of one of 
the great Americans of this age. Will 
H. Hays died at his home in Sullivan, 
Ind., Sunday at the age of 74. 

For almost a half century he had been 
a leading figure in State and national 
affairs. Many Members of this body, I 
am sure, had occasion to know Will Hays 
and observe his devotion to the public 


welfare. He was national chairman of 
the Republican Party in the election of 
1920, and served as Postmaster General 
of the United States from 1921 to 1922. 
At that time a new enterprise, the mo- 
tion-picture industry, was torn with 
scandal and faced many severe problems. 
Hays resigned as Postmaster General to 
become what was later called movie 
czar., He earned national acclaim in 
this position, which he held until 1945. 
During those years his efforts in main- 
taining high moral standards in an in- 
dustry which grew to such giant propor- 
tions served the public interest certainly 
as much as his career in government 
and politics. 

Prior to rising to the highest directive 
position of his party, he served as pre- 
cinct committeeman, Republican county 
chairman of Sullivan County, Ind., Re- 
publican district chairman of the old 
Second Indiana District, and Republican 
State chairman in the election of 1914-16 
and 1918. He continued the practice of 
law and was recognized as one of the 
outstanding lawyers of the Midwest. At 
the time of his death he was the senior 
member of the firm of Hays & Hays, 
which was founded by his father, John 
T. Hays. 

I will not attempt to list his many po- 
litical, business, legal, social, religious, 
educational, and philanthropic activities, 
except to say that our Nation has lost 
one of its really great citizens, 

I wish to extend my deepest sympathy 
to the widow, Mrs. Hays, and to his son, 
a professor at Wabash College, Will H. 
Hays, Jr. I am sure that their loss is 
felt by the community and Nation of 
which he was so devoted a servant. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. I would like to join 
with my colleague from Indiana in pay- 
ing tribute to that great American, Will 
Hays. He was a credit to his State and 
to the Nation. He served us well. I note 
his passing with grief and realize that 
we have lost a great citizen. 

Mr. BRAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I would like to pay my 
tribute to the great Hoosier, Will Hays. 
I knew him well. He was a graduate of 
my college, Wabash College. He was 
very keenly interested in its welfare and 
in the welfare of our country. I join 
his friends in mourning his passing. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recor» or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. YOUNGER. 

Mr. Pass MAN. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. Hays 
of Ohio) in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in five instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gusser (at the request of Mr. 
HINSHAW). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1338. A letter from the President, Panama 
Canal Company, transmitting as background 
material a historical summary of Panama 
Canal tolls rates and a copy of the present 
tolls statutes, pursuant to House Report No. 
€89, 83d Congress; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

1339. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to provide for the crediting of 
certain service toward retirement of Reserve 
personnel”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1340. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to further amend sec- 
tion 4 of the act of September 9, 1950, in re- 
lation to the utilization in an enlisted grade 
or rank in the armed services of physicians, 
dentists, or those in an allied specialist cate- 
gory”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CRUMPACKER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 6280. A bill to extend tem- 
porarily the rights of priority of nationals 
of Japan and certain nationals of Germany 
with respect to applications for patents; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1326). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 347. Joint resolu- 
tion giving the consent of Congress to an 
agreement between the State of Alabama 
and the State of Florida establishing a 
boundary between such States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1332). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McCULLOCH: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 7786. A bill to honor veter- 
ans on the llth day of November of each 
year, a day dedicated to world peace; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1333). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
on Government Operations. Tenth inter- 
mediate report entitled “Security and Per- 
sonnel, Practices and Procedures of the De- 
partment of State”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1334). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SHAFER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1548. An act to provide for the 
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exchange between the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico of certain 
lands and interests in lands in Puerto Rico; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1335). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SHAFER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1827. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to disclaim any interest 
of the United States in and to certain prop- 
erty located in the State of Washington; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1336). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 8300. A bill to re- 
vise the internal revenue laws of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1337). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1509. A bill for the relief of Sahag 
Vartanian; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1327). Referred to *“~ Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee t+ Judiciary. 
H. R. 3008. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1328). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5933. A bill for the relief of 
Herschel D. Reagan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1329). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 7258. A bill for the relief 
of the Willmore Engineering Co.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1330). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7753. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Carlo de Luca; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1331). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 8288. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve the 
insurance rights of disabled individuals, and 
increase the amount of earnings permitted 
without loss of benefits, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 8289. A bill to encourage and assist 
the production of strategic and critical 
metals, minerals, and materials in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mrs. BUCHANAN: 

H. R. 8290. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assistance 
to States and local governments in projects 
of construction, alteration, expansion, or re- 
pair of public facilities and improvements; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 
H. R. 8291. A bill to amend the Agricul- 


` tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
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the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 8292. A bill to eliminate farm tractor 
fuel and certain other liquids from the 
manufacturers’ excise tax on gasoline; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 8293. A bill to honor veterans on the 
11th day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 8294. A bill to honor veterans on the 
lith day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request) : 

H. R. 8295. A bill to amend the grant pro- 
visions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 8296. A bill to honor veterans on the 
ilth day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JONAS of North Carolina: 

H. R. 8297. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the 175th arniversary of the 
Battle of Ramsour’s Mill; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 8298. A bill to honor veterans on the 
lith day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 8299. A bill to honor veterans on the 
lith day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 8300. A bill to revise the internal 
revenue laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 8301. A bill to honor veterans on the 
11th day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 8302. A bill to extend the duration 
of the Water Pollution Control Act; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMALL: 

H. R. 8303. A bill to remove the limitation 
upon the pay and allowances of the second 
leader of the United States Naval Academy 
Band; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8304, A bill to enable certain widows 
of Foreign Service officers to obtain credit 
for prior Government service performed by 
such officers, for the purpose of securing the 
widow's annuity provided under title VIII 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. Con. Res. 206. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending best wishes of the Government and 
people of the United States to Berea College 
in Berea, Ky.; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. HART: Certified copy of resolution 
adopted by the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey requesting the dredging and improve- 
ment of Barnegat Inlet, in the county of 
Ocean, N. J.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HILLELSON: 

H. R, 8305. A bill for the relief of Chaplain 
(Maj.) James M. Stafford; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8306. A bill to authorize the promo- 
tion of Chaplain (Maj.) James M. Stafford, 
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United States Army Reserve, to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 
H.R. 8307. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MERROW: 
H. R. 8308. A bill for the relief of Brede 
Syver Klefos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R. 8309. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMALL: 

H. R. 8310. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon C. Brown, Sr. (in behalf of the 
minor child Robert Gordon Brown); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Need for a Strong Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
20 years it has been our declared national 
policy, as stated in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, to develop and maintain an 
adequate and well-balanced American 
merchant marine. A strong merchant 
marine is there recognized as essential to 
aid in the defense of our country as well 
as to promote the interests of our foreign 
and domestic commerce. 

When World War II came upon us 
there had been little time to carry out 
the provisions and objectives of the 1936 
act. Consequently, we were forced to 
initiate a large-scale building program 
under conditions of great urgency, as 
had previously been done also in World 
War I. Economy, good design, and high 
standards were for the most part neces- 
Sarily sacrificed to immediate need. 

It might be expected that this recent 
experience would have made us thor- 
oughly alert to the indispensability of 
maintaining at all times a strong mer- 
chant marine as an essential nucleus of 
our security requirements. Yet the un- 
fortunate truth is that the position of 
our merchant marine is even now seri- 
ously threatened and is deteriorating in 
several important respects. American 
ship operators and shipbuilders are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to meet for- 
eign competition with its much lower 
wage and other costs. Our govern- 
mental program of extending differential 
subsidies to equalize costs is inadequate 
and spasmodic. United States shipyards 
operate at a low ebb, with few orders on 
the books and none coming in. 

The most competent authorities re- 
gard our present merchant fleet as poorly 
balanced in its composition. Since most 
of the ships were built during World 
War II their age distribution is bad; 
many are already obsolete and others 
will soon become overage in a concen- 
trated group- There is a serious defi- 
ciency of fast passenger ships which 
could serve as troop carriers, as we have 
no tankers in emergency reserve, and the 
inactive reserve of cargo vessels consists 
almost wholly of the slow and inefficient 
war-built Liberty ships. 


It is abundantly evident, then, that we 
have no reason to be complacent about 
the condition and prospects of our highly 
essential American merchant marine. 
To the contrary, we must commit our- 
selves anew to a continuous and stable 
program and resolutely carry it through. 


Retirement of a Great Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am voicing, I am sure, the sentiment of 
my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States in joining in the honors 
and well wishes that were showered on 
Maj. Gen. George F. Ferry at a dinner 
last night in the Northwest Armory in 
the city of Chicago. The guests at that 
memorable dinner, attended by 400 offi- 
cers and friends, included Lt. Gens. Wil- 
liam B. Kean, Samuel T. Lawton, and 
Richard Smykal; Maj. Gens. Harry L. 
Bolen, Robert E. Moffat, and Roy D. 
Keehn, Jr., and Brig. Gens. Ernest N. 
Bauman, Richard L. Jones, Julius Klein, 
William Newhall, Otto McBride, and 
Otto Kerner, Jr. 

Tomorrow, Maj. Gen. Ferry is retiring, 
with the rank of lieutenant general, as 
commander of the National Guard of 
Illinois. Under his leadership the Mi- 
nois guard has attained the highest 
rating in its illustrious history. It has 
meant much to the members of the 
guard and the people of Illinois that the 
great soldier, retiring tomorrow with the 
highest of honors and the warm affec- 
tion of his fellow-soldiers and fellow- 
citizens, joined the guard 35 years ago 
as a private. By industry, devotion to 
duty, and the genius of military leader- 
ship he attained position of supreme 
command. In World War II the zone 
of his service was the Pacific. In 1946 
he became chief of staff of the 33d 
Division. 

Illinois forever will remember on the 
roll of great generals she has given the 
Nation the name of George F. Ferry. It 
is fitting that this distinguished body 
should note his great service to our coun- 
try. For my colleagues and myself I 
extend best wishes always to General 
Ferry and his charming wife. 


Military Fringe Benefits and Veterans’ 
Programs a Sound Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. PORTY. Mr. Speaker, short- 
sighted fiscal programs, confused poli- 
cies, selfishly inspired propaganda, and 
apathy toward the problems of service 
personnel have created a serious man- 
power problem for all the services. 
There is a direct relationship between 
the morale of service personnel and their 
desire to remain in service after the 
expiration of their enlistment, or termi- 
nation of an officer’s tour of duty. 
Readily available statistics are far from 
encouraging because they clearly indi- 
cate a critical trend away from career 
service. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel in a radio 
address several days ago stated that we 
are having a 60 percent turnover in 
service personnel. Hanson W. Baldwin 
in a recent article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post observed that only about 6 per- 
cent of the United States Navy’s new 
ensigns are graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy, while the percentage of the Military 
Academy graduates is even less. Both 
officer and enlisted ranks are being de- 
pleted at a dangerous rate. Our nation- 
al security is being jeopardized by the 
failure of the services to retain qualified 
and competent personnel in the various 
ranks, branches, and specialties. Our 
military budget is greatly increased by 
the recurrent expense of training so 
many men, especially technicians, who 
thereafter decide not to stay in the serv- 
ice. The Government’s investment in 
a jet pilot averages $50,000. With the 
regularly increasing complexity of all 
phases of modern warfare, and its con- 
sequent specializations, there is urgent 
need to make military careers sufficiently 
attractive to cause our trained personnel 
to stay in the service. 

The Armed Forces are frequently in 
direct competition with industry and 
private employment. In many instances 
the attractions of higher pay and free- 
dom from constant change of duty sta- 
tion are compelling factors in favor of 
private industry. An Air Force captain 
receives about half the salary of a com- 
mercial airline pilot who flies no combat 
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missions, and who is not separated from 
his family for many months at a time. 

One way in which we can partially 
compensate for the disadvantageous po- 
sition of the services is to steadfastly 
maintain and even extend the so-called 
fringe benefits of military personnel. In 
this respect, Hanson W. Baldwin stated 
in the same article previously mentioned 
that “the old line officer and noncom 
had—as they understood it—hard and 
fast contracts with the Government 
which they could depend upon; their 
quarters were often pleasant, and com- 
missary and post-exchange privileges 
and other fringe benefits compensated, 
in part at least, for low pay. But the 
growth of the Armed Forces, plus public 
and congressional desire for economy, 
have forced reductions in standards. 
Congress was not willing to provide for 
the many what it had once provided for 
the few. The trend of service living 
standards has been down.” 

Improved and extended fringe bene- 
fits will contribute to the solution of our 
current problem in two distinct ways, 
as an inducement for men to remain in 
service, and as an added attraction for 
others who are in a position to exercise 
personal option regarding military duty. 
The quality of Armed Forces personnel 
is raised when the services can exercise 
selectivity when considering recruits 
rather than having to lower standards 
in order to meet minimum quotas. 
Shortsighted selfish attacks on military 
fringe benefits and pennywise budgets 
for military housing and recreational 
facilities are actually greatly increasing 
defense costs. 

Another effective way in which we can 
contribute materially to improved mo- 
rale of service personnel is to maintain 
the various services and facilities pro- 
vided veterans by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. There exists a little-under- 
stood relation between the treatment of 
veterans and the morale of those still in 
service. By our support of the Veterans’ 
Administration program not only do we 
partially liquidate our heavy obligations 
to the veterans who were called upon to 
carry a disproportionate share of the 
burden of war, but we demonstrate our 
sincere and earnest efforts to show our 
appreciation of the sacrifices of military 
personnel. 

We should also bear in mind that by 
the provision of adequate medical and 
hospital care through the facilities of 
the Veterans’ Administration, many vet- 
erans will be available as members of 
a potential Armed Forces Reserve, pro- 
fessionally qualified and physically fit, 
in the event of a national emergency. 
It is obvious that many veterans who re- 
quire help in meeting medical problems 
would not be in such a position, except 
for long years spent in military service. 
It is a demonstrable fact that Veterans’ 
Administration is critically short of 
many needed hospital facilities, particu- 
larly facilities for the treatment of men- 
tal illness, and yet high-priced propa- 
ganda, selfishly inspired, is constantly 
distorting the facts and trying to picture 
large numbers of veterans as sponging 
off of the Veterans’ Administration at 
great cost to the taxpayers. This is sim- 
ply not the case. In fact, if we should 
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yield to selfish motives and reduce the 
present services that the veterans re- 
ceive from the Veterans’ Administration, 
it is certain that the various States and 
local jurisdictions would have to attempt 
to close the gap. Yet all informed per- 
sons will readily recognize the infeasibil- 
ity of this because even today State and 
local authorities are seldom able to cope 
with their current responsibilities in an 
adequate fashion. 

To sum up, it is my view that the 
chipping away of military fringe bene- 
fits is a program we cannot afford. 
More such benefits would actually save 
us money in the long run and give us 
a sounder, more experienced Defense 
Establishment. The programs of the 
Veterans’ Administration should be kept 
intact and permitted to function at a 
high level of efficiency. 


Thirteenth Report on Legislation of the 
83d Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my 13th report on the legislation of the 
83d Congress to my constituents in the 
Second District of Illinois, as follows: 


Dear FrieND: Here are (1) the laws that 
have been enacted since my last report to 
you and (2) an accounting to you of the 
manner of my thinking and voting as your 
Representative: 


PUBLIC LAW 296 (H. R. 2842). A LAW TO AC- 
COMMODATE A LAW OF THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


This concerns a narrow strip of land (9,087 
square feet) in the Fort De Russy Military 
Reservation, located along the Honolulu- 
Pearl Harbor road, which the United States 
acquired by condemnation in 1909 for $186.96. 
In 1950 Hawaii was given an easement in 
perpetuity for the building of a highway 
over this $186.96 worth of real estate. The 
Territorial government was willing to foot 
the bill for an abutting wall to help hold 
back the sea from interfering both with 
travel on the highway and with the mili- 
tary installations. But a provision in the 
laws of Hawaii passed in 1946 stood in the 
way. This required all Territorial public 
highways and property thereon to be held 
by the government of Hawaii in fee simple. 
An easement in perpetuity (in practical ef- 
fect the same) did not meet the Hawaiian 
requirement. So Congress accommodated 
with Public Law 296, turning the land over 
to Hawaii in fee simple. Your vote was cast 
for holding back the sea at any cost, be it 
via easement in perpetuity or via title in fee 
simple. 


PUBLIC LAW 297 (H. R. 2839). EXCHANGE OF 
LANDS BY HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION 


The Hawaiian Homes Commission is an 
agency created by the Federal Government, 
acting as a trustee, to provide homesites for 
native Hawaiians. The Commission owns a 
large number of noncontiguous tracts of 
land. Public Law 297 permits it to consoli- 
date its holdings in Waimanalo on the island 
of Oahu by making exchanges of sites under 
its jurisdiction for similarly located publicly 
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owned lands of equal value. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior approved the measure, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs unanimously recommended its passage, 
and the favorable action of the House was 
without any dissent. 


PUBLIC LAW 298 (H. R. 5379). PUBLICATIONS OF 
FRATERNAL AND OTHER SOCIETIES 


Publishers of periodicals of benevolent and 
fraternal societies, lodges, and institutions 
of learning established by State or trade 
unions or by incorporation, and professional, 
literary, historical, and scientific societies 
will be interested in this measure. Existing 
law requires that these publications to enjoy 
second-class mail privileges must be printed 
and mailed at the place of publication. 
Public Law 298 removes this restriction. 
Hereafter societies of the nature indicated 
may have their periodicals printed and 
mailed at any place they find most con- 
venient and advantageous. The measure 
was passed without objection. Publications 
in this class often are small; some (as those 
of fish and game societies) being no more 
than bulletins. Nevertheless, they make on 
the whole a large and helpful contribution 
to public interest and knowledge. 


PUBLIC LAW 299 (H. R. 5861). INCREASES PEN- 
SIONS TO NATIVE PANAMA CANAL WORKERS 


Employed by the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone Government at the pres- 
ent time is a total of 12,762 persons, paid at 
local native prevailing wage rates. Most are 
Panamanian citizens. Others are from the 
West Indies but will remain in Panama after 
the termination of their employment. Prob- 
lem is to protect Panama from the burden 
of carrying them on relief. Inadequate pro- 
vision on our part has a deteriorating infiu- 
ence on relations between the United States 
and Panama. 

In 1937 our Government undertook to care 
for employees who were not United States 
citizens (already covered) and who might 
become unfit for further useful service be- 
cause of age or disease. The 1937 act re- 
quired a minimum of 10 years of service, al- 
lowed $1 a year for each year of service, and 
placed a $25 a month ceiling. Increased liv- 
ing costs since 1937, making the payments 
inadequate to meet the needs, have shifted 
increasingly the burden upon the neighbor- 
ing Republic of Panama to care for the aged 
and disabled former canal employees. Natu- 
rally, this has not contributed to Panama- 
nian cordiality. 

Public Law 299 belatedly increases the al- 
lotment to $1.50 a year for each year of 
service and boosts the maximum from $25 to 
$45 a month. 

I am sure that you will approve of my 
giving your support to this measure as being 
right and just. It is one piece of legisla- 
tion where we are accomplishing a good 
mission without any expenditure of the 
American taxpayer's money. The expense of 
the cash relief (totaling about $1,400,000 this 
year) will come largely from the operating 
expense of the Panama Canal—which is quite 
as it should be. 


PUBLIC LAW 300 (H. R. 5959). REMOVES 
DISCRIMINATION IN DUAL COMPENSATION ACT 


The Economy Act of 1932 prohibited both 
Military retired pay and pay as a civilian 
employee of the Government if the combined 
amount exceeded $3,000 per annum, except 
in the case of officers with disabilities in- 
curred as a result of (1) combat with an 
enemy or (2) explosion of an instrumentality 
of war. 

Public Law 300 extends the exception (2) 
to include all officers with disabilities caused 
by an instrumentality of war and incurred 
in line of duty whether or not there was an 
explosion. Reason: to eliminate the dis- 
crimination in the old law. 

Example: An Air Force officer retired for 
disability incurred when his aircraft crashed 
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and exploded could draw both his disability 
retired pay and salary as a Federal employee 
regardless of the combined amount. On the 
other hand, a brother Air Force officer who 
is retired for an identical disability in- 
curred when his aircraft crashed but did not 
explode, could not be paid as a civilian em- 
ployee of the Federal Government so long 
as he was receiving retired pay if the com- 
bined amount exceeded $3,000 a year. 

Public Law 300, which had the support of 
the vote that I cast for you, puts them both 
on the same footing. 


APPRECIATION 


Many thanks to you who telephoned, tele- 
graphed, and wrote me after the shooting 
from the House gallery on March 1, 1954. 

I was seated on the aisle in the second row 
behind the small table on the Democratic 
side. Two bullets lodged in the seat directly 
behind the one I occupied, one bullet almost 
in the exact center. 

Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith had 
arranged to meet a group of 30 Congressmen 
protesting King Saud’s threats to Israel. 
The meeting was scheduled in the Capitol 
at 4 o'clock. 

By that time guards were stationed every- 
where with instructions to shoot to kill and 
ask questions afterward. When I attempted 
to drive into the Capitol Grounds to attend 
the conference, a guard pulled a pistol on me. 
He was halted in firing by a scream from 
his back. The scream was directed at me, a 
notification that the conference had been 
called off. 

ACTIVITIES 

For the last 2 weeks my committee, Bank- 
ing and Currency, has been holding public 
hearings on the administration’s housing 
bill. I have attended and participated in all 
sessions. 

I appeared before the Committee on 
Armed Services in support of my bill to re- 
store the Olympia, Dewey’s flagship at Ma- 
nila Bay, and berth her permanently in 
Chicago waters. 

I appeared before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in support of wage 
increases for Federal workers in the humbler 
places. 

It is a busy routine. You give lightness 
to the day with your letters, and it is a real 
occasion to all of us in 1420 when you visit 
Washington and drop in on us. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'HARA, 
Member oj Congress. 


The Late Hugh Steel Hersman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer my respects and pay tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished former Mem- 
ber of this House, the Honorable Hugh 
Steel Hersman, who passed to his eternal 
reward in my home town of Gilroy, Calif., 
on Sunday, March 7, at the age of 81. 

No better can the inexorable progres- 
sion of time be demonstrated than by 
the fact that of the 435 Members who as- 
sumed their seats in this House upon 
convention of the 66th Congress on 
March 4, 1919, only 3 are here today who 
heard Hugh Hersman take his oath of 
office. But we, of a younger generation, 
who knew him later as a distinguished 
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citizen of our community, and as a genial 
golfing partner, know that he carried 
out his sworn duties well, and that he 
gave his all in serving the Nation he so 
dearly loved. 

Hugh Steel Hersman was born in Port 
Deposit, Cecil County, Md., on July 8, 
1872. When still a boy, he accompanied 
his parents to California where he at- 
tended public schools. He graduated 
from the Southwestern Presbyterian 
University of Tennessee in 1893, and 
later took graduate work at my own 
alma mater, the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley in 1897 and 1898. At 
the beginning of the First World War, 
Mr. Hersman came to my home town of 
Gilroy, and served as president of the 
First National Bank there from 1914 to 
1918. He also was an officer and direc- 
tor of several corporations. 

In the waning days of the great war, 
Hugh Hersman stood for election to 
Congress, and was elected as a Democrat 
to the 66th Congress. While a Member, 
he served on the House Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures Committee, and the House 
Public Lands Committee. 

In 1920, Hugh Hersman returned to 
Gilroy, where he continued his activities 
as a business and civic leader. His 
greatest achievement was the respect 
with which he was held by all who knew 
him. He served his fellow man sincere- 
ly and well. I am proud of being one of 
his successors in the Congress of the 
United States, 


Fourteenth Report on Legislation of the 
Eighty-third Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


; OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my 14th report 
to my constituents in the 2d District 
of Illinois on the bills passed by the Sen- 
ate and House, later signed by the Presi- 
dent, and becoming laws enacted by this 
Congress. The report follows: 


Dear Friend: Here are the new laws of the 
land that have been enacted since my last 
report to you: 

PUBLIC LAW 301 

S. 2689, patrol of highways in Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base: 

Because the attormey general of Ohio 
rendered an opinion in 1952 the Congress 
of the United States 2 years later had to pass 
a new law. It happened this way: Some 20 
years ago the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base was established. Within the boundaries 
of the base were 18 miles of State and county 
roads, including 5.7 miles of 4-lane highways 
heavily traveled by the civilian public. For 
20 years the State of Ohio patrolled these 
roads, enforcing the State’s traffic laws. 
Then suddenly on September 25, 1952, the 
attorney general of Ohio rendered his 
opinion that Ohio had no authority to en- 
force the State traffic laws because the 
United States had exclusive jurisdiction. 

When Ohio ceased patrolling the roads the 
commanding general of Wright-Patterson 
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had his troubles. Patrolling State roads (in- 
cluding busy four-lane highways) is not a 
customary military function. The general 
had insufficient personnel. That was not all. 
Violators had to be taken before the United 
States district court at Dayton, converting 
that dignified branch of the Federal judicial 
system into a crowded, overtaxed, underre- 
spected minor traffic court. 

As your representative I was happy to cast 
your vote for Public Law 301, giving con- 
current jurisdiction to the United States of 
America and the State of Ohio. The prac- 
tical effect is that normally the State of Ohio 
will patrol the highways (on which most of 
the traffic is civilian) and that the military 
authorities will be called upon only on occa- 
sions of necessity. Just common sense. 

PUBLIC LAW 302 

H. R. 8069, extends life of Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations: 

Public Law 109 of the Ist session of the 
83d Congress created the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. (See my 7th 
report on legislation of the 83d Cong.) The 
Commission, after a study of the roles of 
Federal, State, and local governments, was 
to report its recommendations not later than 
March 1, 1954, in order that this Congress 
could act upon them. Public Law 302 ex- 
tends the date to March 1, 1955. Reason: 
the Presidential discharge of the Chairman 
(Dr. Clarence E. Manion, of Notre Dame) left 
the Commission in too much confusion im- 
mediately to get together on a report. It 
seemed best to start all over again. 

The House consented to the arrangement 
on February 25, no one objecting. Manion's 
friends in the Senate, angry, held things up 
until March 1, the very last moment. Sen- 
ator JOHNsoNn, minority leader, commented: 
“We all hoped last year would be a study 
year and this year we would have a chance 
to study the studies. While we regret to see 
a report postponed that long, we are willing 
to go along because of the unusual circum- 
stances in which the administration finds 
itself.” 

PUBLIC LAW 303 


S. 2175, adjusts retirement benefits for 
Members and employees of the legislative 
branch: 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
who herself was a congressional secretary, 
later a Member of the House, and then a 
Senator, introduced this measure to bring 
the legislative retirement system more in line 
with that in other branches of the Federal 
Government. 

Congressional secretaries (who constitute 
a specialized profession) and other legisla- 
tive employees have no certainty of tenure. 
I think they are entitled to retirement cover- 
age to the same extent as other Federal 
workers. Public Law 303 provides what the 
Senate report described as “a sound and ade- 
quate retirement formula attuned to cir- 
cumstances peculiar to their employment 
status.” After 5 years of service and the 
making of the required retirement payments 
(6 percent of salary), congressional employees 
on reaching retirement age are entitled to 
receive 244 percent of the average salary dur- 
ing 5 years multiplied by the number of 
years of service. 

Public Law 303 also makes some amend- 
ments to the law of 1946 granting retire- 
ment benefits to Members of Congress who 
qualify by paying in 6 percent of their sal- 
aries. The formula is followed of multiply- 
ing 2½ percent of average salary by the 
number of years of service (1) in the Con- 
gress, and (2) in the armed services in war- 
time, 

PUBLIC LAW 304 

H. R. 7996, second supplemental appro- 
priation bill of 1954: 

This and other appropriation laws, both 
first and second sessions, will be covered 
later in a separate report. 
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Largest item in these appropriations total- 
ing $27,517,616 (not including $8,120,500 for 
Coast Guard because this money merely was 
transferred from previous Air Force appro- 
priations) is $15 million for unemployment 
compensation for veterans. 

I think you will find some interest in the 
Coast Guard item, This is to complete the 
construction and outfitting of a chain of 
three navigational aid (loran) stations in 
the Arctic. It is in addition to $1,484,675 
previously provided for preliminary work, 
which makes a total of over $9.5 million. 
These stations, part of an overall plan of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, supplement simi- 
lar stations already built in Alaska. 

Cost of construction in the Arctic is high, 
three times that in Alaska, which in turn is 
much higher than in continental United 
States. The money comes by transfer to the 
Coast Guard from the 1954 appropriations 
to the Air Force for maintenance and opera- 
tions. 

PUBLIC LAW 305 


H. R. 6130, priorities in Lanham war- 
housing purchases: 

Here is a striking illustration of how far 
the Government and the Congress of the 
United States will go to avoid doing an in- 
justice. 

At the present time dwellings are being 
sold under the Lanham War Housing Act. 
In a few isolated cases (total not to exceed 
70) permanent dwellings were already lo- 
cated on the site at the time the Government 
took over. Public Law 305 gives the former 
owners of the dwellings priority in pur- 
chasing under certain approved conditions. 
Purpose is to save them from being evicted 
from old established family seats. The law 
properly, however, gives no preference to for- 
mer owners of real estate on which the hous- 
ing was constructed by the Government, 


PUBLIC LAW 306 


S. 1160, authorizing exchange of land in 
Arizona: 

In 1905 the United States acquired land in 
the city of Tucson in Arizona as an agency 
site for the San Xavier Indian Reservation, 
which serves the Papago Indians. Cost: 
$125. Public Law 306 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to swap the land for an- 
other piece of land of about the same value 
in Pima County, Ariz., and more convenient 
to the Papago Tribe. The House passed the 
measure on the Consent Calendar, and I re- 
mained silent, thinking you would not wish 
me to do otherwise. Silence in such in- 
stances gives assent. 

FIRST CASUALTY TO RETURN 


Congressman CLIFFORD Davis, of Tennessee, 
who was 1 of the 5 Members shot on 
March 1, returned to the floor of the House 
on March 16. You will like his remarks on 
page 3350 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
that day. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
BARRATT O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


Prophets Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to point out the similarity between 
the statements of those who said that 
there was nothing wrong with the econ- 
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omy in 1930 and the statements saying 
that everything is rosy in 1954. 

Ohio State Employment Service, 
March 1, 1954: 

Most [experts] believe the setback will 
prove fairly moderate in any case, and that 
1954 will be the second-best year in history. 


Secretary of Commerce, March 3, 
1930: 


As weather conditions moderate, we are 
likely to find the country as a whole enjoy- 
ing its wonted state of prosperity. Business 
will be normal in 2 months. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing H. R. 8494 to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to include 
the following changes: 

First. It widens the coverage of the 
act to include employers engaged in any 
activity affecting commerce, and also 
specifically employees in large retail 
enterprises and hired labor on large 
factory farms. 

Second. It increases the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1.25 per hour on 
the mainland of the United States. 

Third. It increases the minimum 
wages in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Island by 50 cents per hour above the 
rates now established by industry com- 
mittee recommendations in the differ- 
ent industries. Thereafter the mini- 
mum wage would be increased annually 
by one-third of the difference between 
$1.25 and the augmented industry rate 
until, after 3 years, the minimum wage 
of $1.25 per hour would apply to all in- 
dustries covered by the act in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Fourth. It reduces the standard work- 
week before overtime rates are appli- 
cable from 40 hours to 3742 hours dur- 
ing the first 2 years after the effective 
date of the act and to 35 hours after the 
expiration of the 4th year. 

Fifth. It eliminates the overtime ex- 
emption in so-called seasonal industries. 

Sixth. It raises the minimum rate 
which may be paid learners, appren- 
tices, messengers, and the handicapped 
to no less than $1 per hour. 

Seventh. It changes the limitation on 
the period during which the administra- 
tor of the act may bring action to re- 
cover unpaid minimum wages or over- 
time compensation from 2 years to 4 
years. 

In general, this bill liberalizes the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in coverage, in in- 
clusiveness, in the reduction of exemp- 
tions, and in providing a more adequate 
minimum wage, as well as a standard 
workweek more in harmony with what 
we need and can afford in the second 
half of the 20th century. 

We hear nothing but praise of the 
principles of the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act and of our successful experience 
under it. The act protects their fair 
employer against the unfair competition 
of sweatshops. President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell have 
both expressed a desire to widen the cov- 
erage of the act. At present only about 
24 million workers are covered by the 
act, or less than half of the Nation’s 
workers. My bill would include a large 
fraction of the rest, leaving out only 
those whose activities do not affect com- 
merce and certain special groups like 
hired workers on family farms and em- 
ployees in local small retail stores and 
service establishments. The new wage- 
and-hour standards included in my bill 
represent realistic standards based on 
present higher costs of living, going wage 
rates, increases in productivity, and the 
present need to stimulate consumer pur- 
chasing power. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday next we observe the Slovak 
Independence Day, and from Americans 
everywhere will come a prayer that soon 
again liberty and the dignity of man 
will be restored to the brave men and 
women of the land of the Slovak. Iam 
glad to have the opportunity of joining 
with other Members of the Congress of 
the United States in sincere assurance 
that we are standing by in their time of 
trial and tribulation and will not desist 
in our efforts until the people of the 
pore proud Slovak Republic again are 

ree. 

It was on March 14, 1939, in the spirit 
of our own July 4, 1776, the independ- 
ence of Slovakia was proclaimed. The 
Slovak Republic came into being before 
World War II and was recognized by 27 
countries. 

The Red army occupied the Slovak 
Republic at the end of World War II, 
and put an end to the freedom and in- 
dependence of the Slovak people. Dis- 
regarding the right of self-determina- 
tion and the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, a foreign reign 
was forced upon this young Republic 
which in February 1948 was taken over 
completely by the Communist regime. 

From the very beginning the Slovaks 
took a negative attitude toward com- 
munism 


Gen. Milan Rastislov Stefanik, the 
scientist-astronomer, after completing a 
trip through Russia in 1919, telegraphed 
his government: 

Say it loudly to everybody: Bolshevism is 
not only a philosophical ideology but a mor- 
bid phenomenon, an apocalyptic chaos, in 
which the lowest instincts manifest them- 
selves and the Bolshevist leaders are dicta- 
tors in the most terrible sense of the word. 
Clad in rags, they seize wealth and in reality 
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claim privileges. To flirt with bol- 
shevism means to leave the path of honor 
and of human commonsense. And I tell 
you out of the depth of my soul: The fight 
against all phenomena of bolshevism must 
dominate our policy. Let us act energeti- 
cally as long as there is time. If we will not 
decide ourselves to act, bolshevism will 
weaken small nations and, at the end, will 
cause their full dissolution. 


A prophetic warning. 

Today the Slovak people are leading 
a double fight: the fight against Com- 
munist tyranny and against foreign rule. 
They are fighting heroically for their 
freedom and independence within a free 
and united Europe. That fight is 
marked by martyrs at home and refugees 
abroad. 

On Sunday, March 14, throughout the 
free world national independence day 
will be celebrated by the Slovak people, 
as a signal to Moscow that they have 
in their minds and hearts two purposes: 
to free their country from foreign domi- 
nation and an ideology to which by 
nature and tradition they are unalter- 
ably opposed. 


The Lower Mississippi and Its 
Tributaries Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made before the Army Civil 
Functions Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee to testify in 
behalf of the Lower Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries project. 

I represent the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana in the Congress and also 
I am president of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association. For the record, 
may I state that the only compensation I 
receive for serving the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association as its president is 
the great satisfaction of seeing this impor- 
tant project advance toward completion. 

This is the 8th year that I have appeared 
before the Army Civil Functions Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee in behalf of the Missis- 
sipi River and its tributaries project, so 
obviously what I say this morning will be 
somewhat repetitious, but the importance 
of this great project is such that repetition 
is in order. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, I would not be honest with the com- 
mittee if I did not express keen disappoint- 
ment over the very low amount recommended 
by the budget for this important project, 
Those of us present to testify for the Lower 
Mississippi will testify and, we believe, justify 
an appropriation of $56,885,000 for the fiscal 
year 1955. If the committee will consider 
the facts with respect to this mammoth 
project and approach the matter on the 
basis of need and economy, they will approve 
the amount requested by the witnesses rep- 
resenting the Lower Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries, 
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As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I work very closely with this subcom- 
mittee and have been willing to go along 
with the committee’s recommendation, but 
the many complex problems confronting the 
people in the Lower Mississippi Valley has 
convinced me that I would be less than 
honest not to request an increase over that 
recommended by the Director of the Budget. 

I om fully aware, and our witnesses are 
equally aware, of the importance of balanc- 
ing the Federal budget and reducing Federal 
expenditures whenever and wherever possi- 
ble, if such reductions can be made without 
jeopardizing lives and incurring loss of prop- 
erty. However, I am firm in my opinion that 
any figure less than the amount heretofore 
referred to would retard the work on the 
Lower Mississippi and its tributaries to such 
an extent that in the long run it would take 
more of the taxpayers’ money to complete 
the project than under a program of ade- 
quate annual appropriations. 

I should like to direct again to the atten- 
tion of the committee that when we speak 
of the Lower Mississippi and its tributaries 
project, we are speaking of a project covering 
approximately 1,600 miles of main stem levees 
and approximately 2,000 miles of levees on 
off river or tributary projects as well as 
many other off river projects which are a 
part of the overall program. 

I think it would be proper to state again 
that the Mississippi River provides drainage 
for all or part of 39 States, which represents 
42 percent of the drainage of the United 
States. 

It was indeed gratifying to have another 
delegation of this great appropriations sub- 
committee make an extensive inspection tour 
of the lower Mississippi and its tributaries 
during November 1953. These tours give the 
members firsthand information on the need 
for adequate funds to complete this all- 
important project at the quickest possible 
date so that the benefits expected of the 
completed project can be realized without 
any undue delay. With the inspection tour 
made by Congressman Hanp and Congress- 
man CEDERBERG, I believe that all members 
of this committee have now inspected the 
valley with the exception of our colleague, 
Congressman Ritey. I hope that during the 
present year Congressman RILEY may make 
the inspection tour. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress in its wisdom 
passed legislation authorizing an expendi- 
ture on the lower Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries in the amount of $1,292,748,500. 
Through fiscal year 1954 the Congress has 
appropriated $848,770,400 against the author- 
ization, leaving a balance of $443,978,100 to 
complete the authorization. Obviously, the 
project is reaching the stage in construction 
where it would be in the interest of economy 
to have sufficient funds to complete the 
project at the quickest possible date. 

Parts of the projects are as much as 92- 
percent complete and on these parts that 
are so near completion, it is in the interest 
of economy that sufficient funds be allowed 
to complete them at the quickest possible 
date. 

I am sure we all agree that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. This criteria 
would certainly apply to our levee system 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Therefore, until such time as we have com- 
pleted the entire project, we cannot derive 
the benefits that the project was designed to 
bring to the citizens in the great Mississippi 
Valley. 

It is my understanding that the funds 
recommended are to continue work already 
under way and that there are no new starts 
in the request before you. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, there has 
never been any severe criticism of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission or its president 
and past presidents. I believe that the pres- 
ent committee and the committees of other 
Congresses are convinced that the great sums 
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expended on the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries have been spent wisely and in 
the interest of all the citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, the long period of freedom 
from floods in the Mississippi Valley brought 
about by work accomplished with funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress has prevented 
flood damage in excess of $5 billion. This 
figure is authoritative and a matter of rec- 
ord. It has been established that the proj- 
ect has returned in excess of $5 in benefits 
for every $1 in expenditures. This is a most 
impressive benefit cost ratio and there is 
evidence that this ratio will increase when 
the total project has been completed. This 
evaluation is very much on the conservative 
side in that in establishing this favorable 
ratio secondary benefits resulting from pre- 
vention of loss of life, improved health con- 
ditions, welfare, and general security for tens 
of millions of our fellow Americans were not 
taken into consideration. 

I am sure the committee has in its pos- 
session facts with respect to the great record 
of accomplishment on the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries. This impressive record 
speaks for itself and has fully justified the 
funds appropriated for the work. I believe 
the past record will justify the amount re- 
quested, plus the unobligated carryover, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to again thank you 
and members of your committee for your 
patience in hearing my testimony as well 
as that of other witnesses present who will 
also testify in behalf of the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries project. 

Each witness will testify for a different 
phase of the overall project so as to omit 
repetition and, in the limited time allotted, 
place before you certain valuable facts. 


Excise-Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Treasury Department estimates that we 
are paying taxes totaling $304 million 
annually just to buy tickets for enter- 
tainment, such as movies, fairs, theaters, 
cabarets, sports, and other events. 

By passing the excise-tax bill recom- 
mended by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee we will reduce this tax burden by 
$152 million annually, a sum which will 
benefit the millions who attend one 
or another form of entertainment weekly. 
It will, in addition, help several thousand 
small theaters which are struggling to 
Stay open with reduced attendance. In 
many of our small towns the movie is 
the only form of public entertainment 
available. These theaters serve as a so- 
cial center and are used for many other 
activities. It is worth while that we take 
action to keep these useful landmarks 
alive and solvent in the country. En- 
tertainment in the form of music and 
floor shows will be added in many res- 
taurants, thus adding employment possi- 
bilities. 

The $152 million is a very helpful sum 
that will be turned loose in our economic 
life stream and will save 40 cents per 
week for the family which spends an 
average of $4 per week for entertain- 
ment. 
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Higher Compensation Necessary for 
Panama Canal Zone Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to attract competent 
people to work at the Panama Canal 
Zone, it will be necessary to increase the 
compensation of the employees at the 
Panama Canal. This is indicated by the 
number of voluntary resignations of 
employees in the Canal Zone. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 488 
persons resigned of the total of 4,233 
employees. This constitutes 1144 per- 
cent of the average total working force 
in the zone, and does not include retire- 
ments or involuntary terminations of 
employment. During fiscal 1952, the 
figure was 429 resignations of an average 
aggregate force of 4,261. During fiscal 
1951, the total resignations was 766 of an 
average aggregate force of 4,287, a turn- 
over of 17.8 percent of the total person- 
nel. 

During the 10 years preceding World 
War II the turnover of personnel aver- 
aged about 4 to 5 percent, ranging from 
a low of 3.2 percent turnover in 1933 to 
a high of 7.1 percent turnover in 1934. 
In 1933 only 101 persons resigned volun- 
tarily from the Panama Canal Zone em- 
ployment. In 1940, the highest prewar 
year in number cf resignations, 280 vol- 
untarily resigned. 

It should be obvious from these figures 
of turnover of personnel at the Panama 
Canal that the Federal Government 
should pay these employees higher com- 
pensation in order to induce them to 
remain on the job there. It is well 
known that a high rate of turnover of 
personnel is very costly for any enter- 
prise. But it is particularly costly for 
the Panama Canal, since the Govern- 
ment is obliged to pay the transporta- 
tion of these employees down to the zone 
and back if they resign after 2 years of 
employment. It could well be that it 
would actually cost the Government less 
in the long run to pay a higher rate of 
compensation to these employees. 

Higher compensation for Panama 
Canal Zone employees has also been 
recommended by the management con- 
sultant firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
which was hired by the Panama Canal 
Company to make a survey of employ- 
ment conditions in the zone. The 
Panama Canal Company was directed to 
have an outside firm make such a survey 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee 
last year when it restored the 25-percent 
pay differential which had been cut to 
10 percent by the House. The Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton survey stated: 

We conclude that the Panama Canal Com- 
pany is not compensating its employees ade- 
quately for conditions of work in the zone 
and that it is not meeting the price which 
an American worker can demand and get in 
accepting those conditions, 
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The firm stated that the difference in 
compensation for zone employees over 
stateside employees doing similar work 
should be 42.3 percent rather than the 
present 25 percent. The firm stated in 
its report that this 42.3-percent differen- 
tial could be made up in the following 
way: 

First. Pay employees 25 percent more 
than they would obtain for similar work 
here in the United States—same as under 
present law. 

Second. Make this differential tax- 
free—this is presently taxable. 

Third. Reduce rents 50 percent in 
Company-owned housing. All employees 
in the Panama Canal Zone are obliged 
to rent their property from the Panama 
Canal Zone Company. They cannot own 
property. Rents in the Panama Canal 
Zone have increased 82.6 percent since 
1946. 

Fourth. Provide free transportation to 
their stateside homes once every 2 years 
for employees and dependents on leave, 
and once each year for employees’ chil- 
dren in the last 2 years of college in the 
States—increase from present provision 
in this regard. 

Fifth. Restore medical benefits which 
were cut out under last year’s appropria- 
tion bill. 

I urge the House of Representatives to 
consider the recommendations of the 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton firm with respect 
to compensation for Panama Canal Com- 
panies when the appropriation for civil 
functions and military construction 
comes before the House. 

I include herewith a letter which I 
recently received from Mr. Howard E. 
Munro, of the Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council of the Panama 
Canal Zone: 

THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND 

THE METAL TRADES COUNCIL OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 
February 23, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. G. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: On March 9, 
1953, I called to your attention certain con- 
ditions on the Panama Canal which the 
American citizen employees believed to be 
unfair treatment accorded Federal em- 
ployees. 

This unfair treatment appeared to be the 
result of an effort to maintain the toll rate 
at the 1937 level by shifting certain parts 
of the expenses to the employees. 

In an effort to determine the propriety 
of this shifting of costs, along with other 
contemplated changes, the Committee on 
Appropriations of the United States Senate 
directed that an independent and compre- 
hensive study be made of the compensation 
paid workers in the Canal Zone including all 
so-called fringe benefits. 

This study has been made by the manage- 
ment consultant firm of Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton. The report of this study has 
been sent the legislative committees of the 
Congress as directed. 

I would like to direct your attention to 
the following extracts from their report. 

In discussing overseas employment it 
states: 

“But the facts are that, unless he is satis- 
fied he is substantially bettering himself 
financially, the United States citizen gen- 
erally won't leave the States to work over- 
seas, won't be happy if he does, and won't 
work abroad any longer than necessary.” 
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Chapter II shows that the conditions sur- 
rounding work in the zone involve discom- 
fort, isolation, confinement, and regimenta- 
tion, and limitations in community resources 
which exceed normal stateside conditions, 
and that hazards to health and well-being 
are greater in the zone because of high in- 
cidence of disease and general ill effects of 
tropical living. 

Under the heading of “Isolation” will be 
found: 

“When he moves to the zone, an employee 
cuts off himself, his wife, and his children 
from day-to-day contact with close rela- 
tives, from friends, from community life as 
he knew it in the States, and from job op- 
portunities.” This section closes with “The 
zone employee is, in fact, an exile, and the 
typical zone employee definitely feels like 
one.” 

There also appears this statement that 
surely contradicts the American tradition 
of free enterprise: 

“Also by regulation—largely to avoid com- 
petition with Panamanian businessmen— 
zone employees are forbidden to augment 
their incomes by doing odd jobs or carrying 
on side lines in their spare time.” 

“Community Resources” heading points 
out “when critical analyses based on inde- 
pendent observations are brought to bear on 
the opinions, it appears that current em- 
ployees are justified in claiming disadvan- 
tages in four principal aspects of commu- 
nity resources: Medical care, housekeeping 
convenience, recreational facilities, and pro- 
vision of perishable foods. Moreover, zone 
conditions in education impose a fifth im- 
portant disadvantage which the large ma- 
jority of them apparently do not recognize 
as such.” 

Under the heading “Hazards to Health and 
Well-Being” is found this statement: 

“Some 14 ailments are reported to be more 
prevalent in the zone than in the United 
States and about 8 others are aggravated by 
residence there. * * * In addition there are, 
according to zone medical authorities, many 
cases of illness characterized by fever, ma- 
laise, and other symptoms for which no 
definite cause can be discerned.” 

Chapters III and IV set out to price the 
market for employment of United States 
citizens in tropical climate. It is interesting 
to note that— 

“Since 1946, the cost of living has risen 
so much faster in the zone than in the States 
that the average zone worker has seen his 
advantage over his stateside counterpart de- 
crease from 39.1 percent to 22.7 percent on a 
net earning basis and to 16.2 percent on the 
basis of decreased purchasing power. On 
the latter basis, he is now actually $200 a 
year worse off than he was in 1946 despite 
his having had 3 increases in pay. 

“From these findings, we conclude that the 
Panama Canal Company is not compensating 
its employees adequately for conditions of 
work in the zone and that it is not meeting 
the price which an American worker can 
demand and get for accepting those con- 
ditions.” 

This section includes several charts and 
comparative figures which are summed up as: 
Based on a GS-9 position, wages on the 
Canal Zone have increased 20.1 percent since 
1946. In the same period of time rents have 
increased 82.6 percent; food prices about 
56 percent; slight increase for transportation 
charges to United States, income tax 100 per- 
cent; and hospital ward service for employee 
dependents has increased approximately 100 
percent and 30 percent for surgery. The ad- 
dition of income tax in 1951 to the Canal 
Zone costs the average employee approxi- 
mately $966 annually. 

In “Conclusion on Competitive Compen- 
sation,” the report states: 

“It is clear from the foregoing that Panama 
Canal Company occupies a poor competitive 
position in its labor market. In 6 of 8 basic 
features of compensation, Panama Canal 
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Company is at the bottom of the heap or 
close to it in comparison to 16 other organ- 
izations with overseas employees in the 
tropics.” 

In chapter V it states: 

“We have recommended that the zone em- 
ployee's extra compensation be increased to 
the point where his net earnings will exceed 
those of his stateside counterpart by 42.3 per- 
cent. While this will still leave him con- 
siderably lower than privately employed per- 
sons in the zone area and a shade lower than 
his neighbor in the Department of State in 
Panama, the zone employee will, we believe, 
find the arrangement acceptable. 

“To provide this 42.3-percent advantage, 
we recommend extra compensation consist- 
ing of the following 5 features: 

“1. Retain the 25-percent differential. 

“2. Make the differential tax free. 

“3. Effect a rent reduction of 50 percent 
in Company-owned housing. 

“4, Provide free transportation to their 
stateside Homes once every 2 years for em- 
ployees and dependents on leave, and once 
each year for employees’ children in their 
last 2 years of college in the States. 

“5. Retain the present status of other 
fringe benefits.” 

We appreciate the assistance you have 
given the United States citizens on the Canal 
Zone and we are hopeful that the legislative 
committees will be able to complete their 
actions on this report this session of 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp E. Munro, 
Legislative Representative, A. F. of L. 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Bankrupting More Farmers Is Not a 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
discuss some aspects of what is custom- 
arily called our farm problem. Actually 
it is not just a farm problem. It is a 
problem of how to apply commonsense 
to the marketing and utilization of our 
farm products, the abundance of which 
is a blessing for which we should be 
thankful. The so-called farm problem is 
too often considered to be one caused 
by too much production, when in reality 
it is one of too little consumption. 

No solution that is worth while can 
be brought about without some imagina- 
tion, ingenuity, and effort. Furthermore, 
there is no one easy solution like, for 
instance, the present administration’s 
proposal to bankrupt more farmers to 
reduce production. We should carefully 
consider every reasonable proposed plan 
to maintain farm income at a fair level 
and increase consumption before simply 
throwing up our hands and resorting to 
lower support prices. The impressive 
sounding “flexible” support program 
simply means lower prices to farmers 
and a real threat to our entire economy. 
Certainly this is no time to try that. 

First of all, I believe in the principle 
of price supports for farm production 
based upon parity—not just for the so- 
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called basic crops but supports for much 
of the total farm production. Frankly, 
it is the results obtained by supoprt 
rather than the method of support which 
particularly interests me. I was inter- 
ested in the Brannan plan because it 
appeared to be adapted to some of our 
highly specialized farming and to perish- 
able products, and also because it took 
into consideration the consumer as well 
as the farmer. Many thought it was 
not the answer. But there certainly is 
an answer, and we must be willing to 
keep trying until we find it. Supporting 
only basic crops is good as far as it goes, 
but it is not a complete answer. I am in 
favor of extending supports to cover 
other important agricultural commodi- 
ties. An example is S. 1159, introduced 
by Senator HUMPHREY, and myself—H. R. 
8318. It would provide mandatory price 
supports through 1957 for dairy prod- 
ucts, hogs, cattle, poultry, and eggs, oats, 
soybeans, rye, flaxseed, barley, grain 
sorghums, and so forth, at 90 to 100 per- 
cent of parity price. 

I have introduced this bill and others 
along this line because I believe that 
supports are a necessary part of a square 
deal for the farmer. His contribution 
to our well-being is vital. He must pro- 
vide food and fiber for all of society. It 
is not so much the fact that the farmer, 
and sometimes his wife and children as 
well, works long hours in the outdoors 
which entitles him to our sympathy, sup- 
port, and best efforts. Those of us who 
are more or less cooped up might well 
envy him the opportunity he has of fre- 
quent and intimate association with na- 
ture in our wondrous California outdoors. 
Rather, it is the peculiar economic and 
technological position of the farmer 
which should cause us all to be concerned 
about him and help him if necessary. 
He has to contend with just about all 
the uncertainties there are, whether nat- 
ural—as weather, insects—or economic, 
expressed mostly in high, inflexible costs 
and low, variable prices for his products. 
He cannot get in and out of particular 
types of agricultural production quickly 
or without heavy costs. He is at the 
mercy of the changing tastes and varia- 
ble purchasing power of consumers. He 
cannot turn agricultural production on 
and off like a spigot. The number of 
acres planted is only one of the variables. 
A planted acre may produce 50 percent, 
even 100 percent more in one year thanin 
another. Time of ripening is impor- 
tant to favorable marketing, but large- 
ly uncontrollable. And so it goes. His 
capital investment is high in relation to 
any possible rate of turnover. Certainly 
he deserves any stability which can be 
brought into such an unstable but vital- 
ly necessary sector of our economy. 

Second, I am in favor of fixed price 
supports rather than flexible ones. In 
the past I have supported the extension 
of fixed price supports, and my bill, 
H. R. 8318, would amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to continue the price sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity for each basic 
agricultural crop through 1957. The 
same provision is made for other items, 
some of which are considered to be non- 
storable—whole milk, butterfat, and the 
products of such commodities; also poul- 
try, eggs, hogs, beef cattle, and lambs, 


It is, of course, perfectly obvious that 
some of these commodities must be mar- 
keted and production payments made to 
producers selling below the support price. 
The administration is advocating such a 
program for wool. It need not be limit- 
ed to one commodity. Other methods of 
stimulating consumption must be tried, 
such as the Aiken bill—S. 2550—which I 
have introduced in the House—H. R. 
8319—providing for a comprehensive 
food-allotment program to improve nu- 
trition through utilization of our pro- 
ductive capacity. Failure to plan for 
consumption of a perishable commodity 
like butter will make fair price supports 
of the commodity impossible. But we 
can and should plan for consumption 
rather than to penalize dairy farmers by 
suddenly dropping supports to 75 percent 
of parity just because the Secretary of 
Agriculture seems unwilling or unable to 
take the lead in getting any production- 
for-consumption program underway, ex- 
cept, of course, one that is based solely 
on lower support prices. 

Support of prices at 90 percent of par- 
ity are justified because— 

First. Fixed supports for the past 10 
years or more have been a part of our 
very productive and responsive agricul- 
tural system and have been an important 
factor in assuring ample supplies at fair 
prices to consumers here and to our 
friends abroad. They have been a real 
contribution to progress and stability at 
a high-economic level. 

Second. Fixed price supports should 
be maintained to stabilize the income to 
producers of basic commodities and thus 
assist in stabilizing the entire economy. 

Third. Fixed price supports together 
with marketing quotas are economically 
sound. CCC losses on the six basic agri- 
cultural commodities have been very low 
over a 20-year period. 

Fourth. Substituting flexible for rigid 
supports at 90 percent of parity would 
cure few if any of the present admittedly 
serious problems of agriculture. 

(a) Basic commodities are highly in- 
elastic with respect to both supply and 
demand. Flexible supports would merely 
result in lower prices to producers, re- 
ductions in supply or increases in con- 
sumption would be neglible. 

(b) Flexible price supports at this 
time would not avoid marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments. 

(c) Flexible price supports at this 
time would not expand the export 
market for United States products sig- 
nificantly in the face of the present world 
supply situation and large accumulated 
reserves, as of wheat in Canada. 

We might even go so far as to conclude 
that the supplies of the two basic 
crops in which California is especially 
interested, cotton and rice, are not now 
so abundant that we have no use for 
stockpiles in the tough international 
game we play. Consider what our cot- 
ton supply has meant to Japanese re- 
cuperation and that an abundant supply 
of rice can be an important factor in 
assisting our friends in the Orient. This 
is presently an area of great uncertainty. 

In the case of rice the United States 
production in each recent year has been 
at new record levels. We now produce 
well over twice as much as in the prewar 
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period. Domestic consumption in all 
forms takes only about one-half of our 
production. The other half in recent 
years has been very, very useful to us 
overseas. Obviously we need stockpile 
reserves of this valuable food grain—but 
we also need continued large exports to 
avoid excess accumulations. Mean- 
while, the world supply situation appears 
to be currently easing. Prices here have 
declined from a strong position this time 
last year to a relatively weak one now. 
Our prices are still somewhat above the 
Government loan of $4.84 per hundred- 
weight on the 1953 crop. It is 1954 and 
thereafter which worries our California 
producers. The shift from other prod- 
ucts to rice production is an expensive 
one. If rice prices after 1954 are to be 
supported at 90 percent of parity, it may 
be worth the capital expense of the shift. 
If rice supports after the 1954 crop are 
to be flexible, such an adjustment be- 
comes much more risky. 

Meanwhile and third, there are some 
other matters which must have more 
adequate attention than they are now 
receiving. Of course there is the prob- 
lem of butter. We are going to hear a 
lot more about it before this summer is 
over if those who asked for and received 
responsibility for directing our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture do not end their 
stagnation and develop a sound program. 
The drop of supports on butter, cheese, 
and dry skim milk from 90 percent to 75 
percent will reduce the net income of 
dairy farmers by an estimated 25 percent 
under 1953, and 1953 was down about 25 
percent from 1952. And we can wonder 
if it solves the problem at all—will butter 
really become competitive with oleo 
when supports are reduced to 75 percent 
of parity? I doubt it, Failure of the 
Secretary to support a sound plan for 
use of the butter in conjunction with 
adequate price supports is a boon to oleo 
producers but detrimental to everyone 
else, and a tragedy to many dairy 
farmers. 

I repeat what I have said before—that 
it is utterly stupid to pile up the best of 
perishable products and then simply let 
them spoil. The consumers of the coun- 
try are paying for that butter—they have 
some rights, ethical and moral, to have 
a chance to use that so-called surplus. 
Why should we not try the approach of 
S. 2550—Arken and HumpHrREY—also 
H. R. 8319, Yorty, for improved nutrition 
through a more effective distribution of 
food supplies by means of a food-aliot- 
ment program, Briefiy, this is a major 
attempt to make an adequate and well 
balanced “basic food allotment” avail- 
ble to a part of our population which un- 
der existing circumstances does not have 
an adequate diet, particularly those de- 
pendent on public assistance, or in low 
income and broken family homes. In- 
creased food consumption would be 
focused, insofar as practicable, upon 
those foods which are in surplus or upon 
those foods which are most needed in 
diets. It should also be noted that on 
March 1, 1954, Senator HILL and sev- 
eral others introduced S. 3044, to pro- 
vide adequate diets for the unemployed 
and their families in distress areas of 
unemployment, Preparation for deliv- 
ery, and delivery, to State and local wel- 
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fare agencies would be provided by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, thus removing 
one of the major bottlenecks of the past 
in getting surplus foods to those injured 
by industrial shifts, dislocations, and so 
forth. I believe this is another way to 
put our so-called surplus food to good 
use. I have accordingly introduced this 
bill in the House—H. R. 8321. These bills 
are in line with the suggestion I made to 
the House last year, Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 99, part 
12, pages A5026—-A5027—when I con- 
tended these so-called surpluses could 
be used to feed needy Americans without 
disrupting normal markets. No matter 
what approach we decide to try, it is 
clear that we must not waste these pre- 
cious surpluses, 

In addition to domestic programs, an 
extra effort, something above and beyond 
any effort now visible, can be made to 
use part of our surplus abroad. All 
avenues must be tried, perhaps even at 
the risk of putting some slight pressure 
on the so-called free market. Some sur- 
plus might well go as a gift of the Ameri- 
can people, processed into a form 
adapted for wide distribution to the 
poorest. Though there is something to 
be said for the United States receiving 
official credit abroad for its bounty, some 
of us can see advantages in turning part 
of the distribution job over to interna- 
tional agencies—to the International 
Red Cross, to CARE, to the Children’s 
Fund. Some favor setting up an Inter- 
national Food Reserve under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, as presently 
called for in Senate Joint Resolution 
56. And I do favor the rather extensive 
use which has been made of marketing 
agreements with respect to several of 
our California specialty crops and the 
movement of surpluses with school-lunch 
funds and section 32 funds. 

I want now to touch on another aspect 
of our farm program. Where acreage 
allotments are required, the base period 
should be fair to all producers. We just 
went through quite a battle to try to 
get California cotton growers a just and 
equitable adjustment on cotton acreage 
in keeping with our efficient production. 
We got only part of what we felt was 
fair. Ifeel that a base period of 3 years 
would be more reasonable. I have joined 
with Congressman Hacen of California 
in introducing legislation to so change 
the base period—H. R. 5669, Hacen of 
California, and H. R. 8322, YORTY. 

Now at this point, I want to say that 
I see no basic conflict of interest between 
urban consumers and farmers. Each 
group wants the other treated fairly and 
each has an equal stake in a stable, 
prosperous economy. Underpaid farm- 
ers provide a poor market for industrial 
products and idle or underpaid indus- 
trial workers provide a poor market for 
food. Most city workers agree that 
farm people are not overpaid. In the 
most recent year, 1953, the per capita 
income of persons on farms declined to 
$882 from $905 in 1952. Nonfarm popu- 
lation was somewhat more fortunate— 
the per capita income rose from $1,842 
in 1952 to $1,898 in 1953. (Statistics 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 
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The fact that unprocessed food prices 
are now low relative to wages illustrates 
not only that the farmer has been do- 
ing a good job and is entitled to better 
economic treatment, but also that there 
is no significant basis of conflict between 
farmers and consumers. 

Largely as a result of the high level of 
production of United States farmers, 
workers can now buy substantially more 
food with an hour's labor than in any 
earlier period in history. This is a point 
often overlooked by some people. 

An hour of factory labor would buy the 
following quantities of specific foods in 
1929 and December 1953: 


= | Percent 
1929 | 1953 | moro 
Bread. oso ewan ese pound 6.4 | 10.6 65 
Steak n 67 
do. 1.5 2.2 47 
— 1.3 2.3 77 
uarts__| 3.9 7.6 95 
pound..| 1.0 2.2 120 
do. 1.4] 3.0 111 
doten ] 1. 1 26 136 
pound. 17.7 | 39.8 125 
-dozen..| 1.3 3.6 177 
4.4 | 10.4 136 


True, when we, all of us, go to market 
it seems to cost an awful lot and official 
figures do show that food expenditures 
overall are now 26 percent of disposable 
income, whereas prewar they accounted 
for only 23 percent. But we are eating 
better, higher on the hog; the same 
amounts and types of foods which pre- 
war cost us 23 percent of our disposable 
income can now be purchased for 18 per- 
cent of our disposable income. 

In this connection, consider the farm- 
er’s share of the food dollar, the part 
he gets of the retail price. 


Farmer's share of consumers’ dollar 


April- | October- 
Food products June [December 
1946 1953 

Percent | Percent 
Market basket 52 45 
Meat products... A 78 62 
Dairy products... a 55 49 
Poultry and eggs 72 63 
Bakery and other cereal products. 30 22 
All fruits and vegetables 39 28 
Fresh fruits and vegetables. 49 35 
Fresh vegetables 45 33 
Processed fruits and vegetables 25 20 
Fats and oils. 40 34 
Miscellaneous a 20 18 


The decline in farm income and the 
decline in the farmers’ share of the ulti- 
mate price of his products is not a 
healthy sign. We cannot have stability 
and prosperity unless farm income, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power is main- 
tained. We cannot have prosperity by 
bankrupting farmers and allowing their 
products to spoil or be wasted while there 
exists great need for such products. We 
need a program that leads to produc- 
tion for consumption, that will take ad- 
vantage of our ability to produce, and 
turn it into the asset that it can be. 
Simply flexing farm prices further 
downward is certainly no answer at all. 
What is good for the goose is good for 
the gander, and what’s good for the 
sheep ought to be good for some other 
animals too. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding on Wed- 
nesday of this week the new tax bill is 
scheduled for consideration here in the 
House. This legislation is of primary in- 
terest to every individual in the United 
States. It has a direct bearing upon the 
economic and social processes of the 
country. Whether or not an individual 
pays taxes, the tax law which is finally 
enacted by the Congress will touch the 
life of every one in the Nation. 

As have many of my colleagues I have 
devoted a long time to the study of our 
tax problems. It is my view that tax 
legislation must be considered from the 
point of view of all of the interrelated 
economic processes involved throughout 
the whole country. All of the trees in 
the forest must be considered. Likewise 
it must be kept in mind that when the 
fruits of man’s labor are largely con- 
sumed by his government, his freedom 
shrinks away until it disappears. 

The American taxpayer has earned 
some relief from the heavy taxes paid 
over these strenuous years of crisis dur- 
ing which time the American people have 
shouldered the heavy burden of financ- 
ing the total bill for the protection of 
freedom everywhere in the world. It is 
now proclaimed we are changing as a 
country from a war economy into a 
peacetime economy. If this is true 
then is it not also fair and just to give to 
the people a relief from the heavy taxa- 
tion of the war years? 

In order to provide a sensible method 
of giving this tax relief to the people as 
well as a sensible method of strengthen- 
ing the country for the future I have 
recommended that the exemption allow- 
ance for dependents in the income-tax 
law should be increased from $600, the 
present level, to $1,000. This increase 
not only would permit families to prop- 
erly and more adequately care for their 
children but it would also encourage 
children. It would strengthen the 
America of tomorrow. 

In support of my bill H. R. 6925 recom- 
mending this increase in the exemptions 
I have analyzed the problem and have 
given considerable study to all of the 
difficulties and essentials that must be 
considered. In the form of a letter to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee our very able 
colleague the Honorable DANIEL REED of 
New York, I presented an analysis in the 
hope that the chairman and the distin- 
guished members of his committee would 
find it possible to include the relief I 
recommend in the tax bill which they are 
asking the Congress to enact this week. 
The committee failed to include any re- 
lief in the form of increased exemptions 
for the millions od taxpayers having the 
responsibility of dependents. I believe 
this is a tragic mistake. 
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In further support for my recom- 
mended tax relief I have addressed a 
letter to the President of the United 
States appealing to him to give his sup- 
port to the millions of Americans who 
need this tax relief so desperately. 
Among these millions of Americans are 
young veterans, old in spirit, young in 
years, who have carried the flag of free- 
dom across Normandy and up and down 
Heartbreak Ridge. They want a family. 
They want strong, healthy children. 
They want to educate their children and 
make them the kind of Americans of 
which they can be proud. It is my view 
they have earned this right. It is my 
view they should have this tax relief. 
And it is my view that all other fine, 
loyal American citizens who have so 
willingly sacrificed for so long are en- 
titled to tax relief permitting them a 
chance to care a little bit better for all 
of those dependent upon them. In many 
cases these include the parents, relatives, 
friends, or other human responsibilities 
which they have so finely and admirably 
assumed. 

In order that all of the distinguished 
Members of the House who might be 
interested in the analysis and views I 
have presented to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and to the 
President of the United States, I include 
as a part of my remarks at this time, the 
letters I have sent to these distinguished 
leaders of our country. I shall greatly 
appreciate it if many of my colleagues 
here in the House as well as the Members 
of the Senate could find the time to read 
these letters. I believe you will agree 
with me, I believe you will accept the 
conclusions of my analysis and I believe 
you would support my views and the tax 
relief recommended if you could study 
the thoughts and conclusions with which 
I have tried so honestly and so earnestly 
to bring about this greatly needed tax 
relief. 

The letters follow: 


LETTER TO THE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 


FEBRUARY 15, 1954. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 

Member of Congress, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Several weeks ago I 
wrote to you proposing that your committee 
increase the exemption for dependents in 
the income-tax law from its present level of 
$600 to a proposed level of $1,000. In my 
letter I mentioned several general reasons 
why I believed this increase was nec 8 
Your reply to my letter illustrated your broad 
knowledge and comprehension of the com- 
plex problems associated with income-tax 
inequities. In this letter I have the honor 
to present to you my views regarding the 
basic factors involved in relation to the en- 
tire economic process together with some 
general reasons in support of my proposal 
which require consideration it seems to me, 
by the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Congress. 

In reply to my letter you stated the 
following: 

“It is not possible to dissent from the 
persuasive logic that you have presented in 
support of your proposal. As you know, I 
have contended for many years that the tax 
burden imposed on the American citizen is 
too onerous. * * * It is my hope that we 
will succeed in reducing expenditures in the 
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very near future so that a tax relief of the 
type you suggest will become feasible.” 

In spite of the revenue loss to the Gov- 
ernment which you allege would occur if 
my proposed increase in exemption allowance 
were to be enacted, the first two sentences of 
the paragraph quoted above were extremely 
encouraging. Here you agreed with me and 
stated it has been your view for several 
years, the tax load imposed on the American 
people, particularly the wage earners, has 
been too oppressive. In the last sentence of 
the above-quoted paragraph from your letter 
there is the inference the Committee on 
Ways and Means possibly would take action 
to relieve this onerous load as soon as there 
was a reduction in the expenditures of the 
Government. 

In view of the fact this reduction in the 
expenditures of the Government has occurred 
and is continuing to take place, and because 
I believe this reduction should be reflected 
in the income-tax law by giving to the 
people the benefits of certain tax relief and 
lifting the heavy tax burden of this genera- 
tion as soon as possible, I introduced a bill 
at the beginning of this session of Congress 
to amend the income-tax law by increasing 
the exemption allowed a taxpayer for a de- 
pendent from $600, the present level, to 
$1,000. This bill is designated H. R. 6925 and 
has been assigned for consideration to the 
Ways and Means Committee of which you 
are the distinguished chairman. 

According to my information, the Ways 
and Means Committee has decided against 
any increase whatsoever in the exemption 
allowance for dependents in the committee 
bill of amendments to the income tax law 
now being considered and formulated by 
the Ways and Means Committee. It is my 
conclusion that this action by the Ways and 
Means Committee not only is wrong and de- 
pressing for the American people but it is 
also extremely dangerous. It is wrong be- 
cause this generation of Americans has 
earned tax relief and because the decision 
cannot be accurately supported by sound 
economic analysis taking in consideration all 
of the factors involved in the whole eco- 
nomic and social processes of the entire 
country. This decision is dangerous because 
it strikes a blow at the very heart of Amer- 
ica and threatens the health and quality of 
the future life of the Nation. 

An examination of the indexes compiled 
for the basic factors involved in the cost of 
living, such as food, clothing, rents, educa- 
tion, transportation, medical and hospital 
expenses, discloses an astonishing increase 
in basic living costs during the 8-year 
period from 1946 to 1954. Wage and pay 
increases during this period have not 
equalled the ascending cost of living but 
rather have failed by a wide margin of bring- 
ing income and cost of living into balance. 
In addition all wage and pay increases sub- 
ject the taxpayer to a higher tax bracket 
resulting in more tax income for the Gov- 
ernment, leaving a net increase of income 
to the taxpayer of negligible benefit. 

Considering the basic economic factors 
involved, if $600 represented a fair and feasi- 
ble exemption allowance for a dependent in 
1946 by the Ways and Means Committee, in 
view of the cost of living indexes at that 
time, upon what economic factors does the 
committee conclude this same $600 depend- 
ent exemption is fair and just in 1954? Cer- 
tainly the American people in every city, 
village and hamlet, regardless of politics 
would appreciate having this information 
and explanation. 

Some officials of the Government have ex- 

the view that even an increase of 
$100 in the amount of exemption permitted 
for a dependent would cause catastrophic 
upheaval within our economic system. 
Those of the timid, no change opinion main- 
tain this economic machine of ours is a deli- 
cate instrument and that the slightest 
zephyr of reform or change might harm the 
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balance wheel and cause disequilibrium. 
Strangely, however, the balance wheel of this 
delicate economic instrument receives no 
consideration when the wage income of 
American workers is threatened by unem- 
ployment brought about by favoritism and 
the subjecting of well established American 
enterprise to competition with cheap, under- 
paid foreign labor through the avenue of 
unreciprocal trade agreements. 

Those that oppose even this small increase 
in exemption allowance maintain the pri- 
mary reason for their opposition is that such 
an increase would result in the elimination 
of a large number of taxpayers from paying 
any taxes and greatly reduce the tax income 
of the Federal Government. Their ex- 
pressed position is that every American 
should help pay for his Government and his 
security. In reply to this argument I should 
like to emphasize I believe loyal Americans 
throughout the country are pleased to do 
their part and pay their just and fair share 
of the cost of government. Surely, however, 
the amount paid in income tax is not the 
only consideration or the only measure of 
contribution of an American or an American 
family to the progress and welfare of his 
country. Great contributions have been 
made, The record of performance of the 
American people is unmatched in kindness, 
unselfishness and generosity in the world’s 
history. In recent years some of us have 
observed heroic sacrifices. I believe the 
building of an American family, the birth 
of healthy children, their shelter, education 
and support constitutes a notable contribu- 
tion to the strength and character that is 
America. It is my view that the Nation's tax 
income is dependent upon a number of 
fundamental factors other than the imme- 
diate dollar collections. 

For the tax year of 1954 there will be ap- 
proximately 60 million tax returns filed. By 
1960 there will be almost 70 million. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, there 
are over 50 million dependent children in 
the United States as of this year. Of this 
number approximately 36 million are of 
school age. According to the United States 
Office of Education approximately this num- 
ber of children are enrolled in public and 
private schools and colleges. These millions 
of children not only are dependent for their 
complete support but they represent the 
America of tomorrow and upon their parents 
is the heavy responsibility of the Nation's 
future. The cost to these parents represents 
not only a large investment in, but also a 
large contribution to, this country of ours. 
Those who are responsible for the building 
and moulding of the Nation’s future, cer- 
tainly are worthy of consideration today. 
The present $600 level for dependency exemp- 
tion does not constitute a third of the annual 
cost per child or dependent. This unfair and 
unjust exemption allowance, if continued, 
will leave its mark on the quality of tomor- 
row's citizens. 

Now may I direct your attention to another 
common situation in our country concerning 
this present $600 level of exemption for a 
dependent. Suppose a young lady, earning 
$3,000 annually, has the responsibility of 
caring for her dependent invalid mother and 
father. After deducting Federal income 
taxes, she has $233 a month to spread over 
rent, food, clothing, transportation, medical 
and doctor bills. In addition, there are State, 
county, municipal, and incidental taxes. Do 
you believe this young lady can balance her 
budget and at the same time properly and 
adequately discharge her responsibilities? 

In further reply to the argument this in- 
crease in the exemption level for a dependent 
would result in the barring of a large number 
of taxpayers from paying any taxes, it is 
my view the contrary would take place, caus- 
ing an eventual increase in the number of 
taxpayers and in the total amount of tax in- 
come. The proposed increase in the exemp- 
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tion for dependents would encourage young 
men and women to be married and have chil- 
dren. This increase in the population even- 
tually not only would provide a stronger 
America but it would result in more and 
more income taxes as well as business and 
luxury taxes. It is my view that this gen- 
eration of Americans have met and dis- 
charged their obligations and responsibili- 
ties in an extremely commendable way. Ev- 
ery generation should carry its own load. It 
is a mistake to charge the American people 
of today with more than their share of past 
obligations and add to it some of the re- 
sponsibility of the future. Weathering 
through two great world wars, a catastrophic 
depression and the tragic Korean conflict in 
addition to the constant struggle against 
communism is quite enough for this gener- 
ation of our people. Never in the course of 
history has there been such an example of 
stamina and unselfishness. 

The decision of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in opposition to any increase in the 
exemption level for dependents at this time 
is not only wrong but it is also dangerous. 
I make this statement after considerable 
study and thinking in regard to the whole 
problem, Our free form of government is 
largely dependent upon balance. In view 
of the fact that no single operation of gov- 
ernment stands alone and independent of 
the economic processes of the Nation, it is 
necessary at all times and in every case to 
weigh the benefits against the detriments 
in regard to every action taken by the Gov- 
ernment. It must never be forgotten that 
our Government is a government of, by and 
for the people. In good government, in every 
decision the benefits must far out-weigh the 
detriments for an overwhelming majority of 
the people. In proportion to the degree this 
balance is ignored the freedom of the people 
is lost. The survival of freedom is just as 
much dependent upon the economic proc- 
esses as it is on military power. Economic 
bombs can smash the free way of life just 
as quickly as atomic bombs. In both forces 
the result is violence and human suffering. 

Without question, there are limited bene- 
fits for the Federal Government to obtain by 
maintaining the present exemption level for a 
dependent. The principal benefit, of course, 
is the fact the Government during the im- 
mediate period will receive a larger sum of 
gross receipts from individual income taxes, 
The important question is, however, what is 
the overall cost to the Nation; what are the 
detriments involved, in order to receive this 
extra amount of income. It is the actual 
net amount of income that is the controlling 
consideration. If this cost is greater than 
the specific amount of additional income in- 
volved relative to future income receipts, 
then it would seem to be not only poor busi- 
ness but national foolishness to insist upon 
continuing a policy which would result in 
less income to the Government at a greater 
detriment to the people. To so insist is to 
burden the great majority of the people 
with needless detriments affecting the entire 
economic process. Our country cannot af- 
ford the luxury of such foolishness or the 
danger it threatens to our national well- 
being. For without question such a policy 
is dangerous for the whole Nation. 

If there were ever a time in our history 
when it is necessary for our country to be 
strong, surely that time is now and in the 
years ahead. To be always strong, the Na- 
tion must possess a healthy, constantly in- 
creasing family life. Young men and women 
must be encouraged to make homes and de- 
velop a family, rather than discouraged. 
Any factor of government which operates 
to discourage the development of our family 
life operates against the welfare of our coun- 
try. Strong, healthy children help to make 
our Nation strong. They not only contribute 
to the national defense but they contribute 
to the business and scientific progress of 
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the Nation. There is no better way or more 
dependable source for enlarging the base for 
the increase of Federal tax income. 

Now the amount of $600 which the Ways 
and Means Committee has concluded is a 
fair and just exemption for a dependent 
child is so completely inadequate it threatens 
the very future of our country. Completely 
supported public welfare cases in any State 
within the Union cost at least $1,200 per 
case. If the Federal Government had the 
responsibility of total maintenance of wel- 
fare cases, it would discover it to be impos- 
sible to feed, clothe, house, and care for a 
single individual for as little as $1,200 per 
year. If this condition is true in regard to 
the Federal Government which has the ad- 
vantage of surpluses, wholesale purchases 
and contractual negotiations, how then can 
the Federal Government expect a taxpayer 
to do the same job for $600 without any 
commercial advantages? To expect a tax- 
payer to completely maintain a dependent 
for $600 is to force that taxpayer to provide 
marginal support resulting in malnutrition, 
improper food, improper living conditions, 
and improper care in general. By refusing to 
increase this amount the Government can be 
accused of forcing the taxpayer to deny food 
from the mouths of his own children. This 
is indeed a dangerous policy for America. 
It not only weakens our future but it causes 
unrest and discontent. Is this shortsighted 
policy worth the extremely questionable and 
doubtful amount of additional net tax in- 
come claimed because of the lower exemp- 
tion level? 

It doesn’t make sense for the Government 
to spend billions of dollars of the tax income 
to purchase and accumulate huge surpluses 
of butter and eggs in order to support a cer- 
tain price level for these necessary commodi- 
ties when there are fifty to sixty million 
Americans who would purchase these neces- 
sary health-giving foods for themselves and 
their families if they possessed a portion of 
the billions of tax income the Government 
uses to accumulate these surpluses in the 
form of an increase in the exemption for 
dependents. It is enormously wrong for the 
Government to withhold purchasing power 
from the people by failing to increase the 
exemption level and at the same time use 
this purchasing power to maintain prices for 
these commodities beyond the market reach 
of the same people. If these millions of 
Americans possessed the purchasing power 
this surplus of butter and eggs would not 
exist. These Americans and their children 
like butter and eggs too. 

For several years now, our country has 
been engaged in a tremendous struggle for 
survival. We have been fighting for our free 
way of life against the slave life and con- 
fusion of communism. In this struggle, we 
have learned that communism thrives and 
nourishes in areas of economically dissatis- 
fied and discouraged people. Within our own 
country, communism has had its greatest 
growth and spread among our people who are 
constantly subjected to economic distress 
and marginal living. It is very difficult for 
an individual to approve and endorse a sys- 
tem of life and government which demands 
so large a portion of his labor that he no 
longer has enough money to properly take 
care of his family responsibilities. It is difi- 
cult for an individual to approve and en- 
dorse a system of government which denies 
encouragement to the creation of basic fam- 
ily life. It is difficult for an individual to 
approve and endorse a system of government 
which prevents the planning of future se- 
curity. Now there is nothing wrong with the 
American system of government. This has 
been well proven over the years. Through 
excessive taxation, however, our free way of 
life can be threatened. The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, however, are not pro- 
tected against unwise policies of taxation. 
When the fruits of man’s labor are mostly 
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absorbed in the requirements of his govern- 
ment, freedom shrinks away to a form of po- 
litical control or dictatorship. 

At this time, there is no one in government 
possessing the wisdom to know how long this 
struggle with communism will continue or 
when it will end. In this struggle, our coun- 
try has spent many Dillions. Tremendous 
sums haye been spent within our own coun- 
try to prevent the spread and growth of com- 
munism. Many billions of our tax income 
have been spent in many foreign countries 
to prevent the spread of communism. Is the 
immediate tax income resulting from the 
low level exemption for a dependent worth 
the cost of creating, as it does, the large area 
of dissatisfied taxpayer citizens? This is an 
area in which the Federal Government can 
stamp out the nourishment of communism. 
Isn't it time we gave attention to our own 
country? Isn't it time the people of America 
had the benefit of some of the billions so 
loosely tossed away to those foreign countries 
where its effectiveness and value is ques- 
tioned and doubted? It is said that America 
is losing the fight against communism. Let 
us make sure America does not lose this fight 
within our own national borders. It is my 
view that the Congress should do every- 
thing possible to strengthen national security 
from within the borders of the country by de- 
creasing the large number of dissatisfied and 
distressed persons who are the constant tar- 
gets for subversive propaganda. 

It is dangerous to the country as a whole 
to fail to increase the exemption level for 
dependents because of the effect such a fail- 
ure could have on the national economy. 
One of the most effective methods of inter- 
rupting a movement of the economic proc- 
esses toward a general depression is the in- 
creasing of the supply of money in the hands 
of the people. In this regard, the contrary 
also is true for the scarcity of purchasing 
power brings on a period of declining spend- 
ing causing a recession throughout the whole 
economic process. Without purchasing 
power in the hands of a large majority of the 
people, generally spread over the Nation, 
business recedes, unemployment increases, 
the national income greatly declines, throw- 
ing the entire Nation into serious trouble. A 
scarcity of money is a strong factor in the 
cause of a depression. The proposed increase 
in the exemption level would result in more 
purchasing power spread over the national 
area and 50 million Americans. 

In our economy today the Federal policy 
appears to be concentrated on a withdrawal 
of money from circulation. This is illus- 
trated by the constant pressure brought to 
bear upon the citizens of the Nation to pur- 
chase Government bonds and securities. 
Large sums are expended for radio and tele- 
vision advertising programs urging the peo- 
ple to make these purchases. The public is 
appealed to on the basis of patriotism and 
loyalty to the country. Not only is this an 
absurd policy at this time but it is also eco- 
nomically unsound. This policy of with- 
drawing money from circulation at this time 
is also illustrated by the huge refinancing 
of Federal securities reaching maturity by 
the Department of the Treasury. In other 
words, instead of paying off these obliga- 
tions as they become due in cash and thereby 

to the supply of money in circula- 
tion, the Treasury is meeting its debt obliga- 
tions through the process of refinancing with 
paper having future maturity. By this 
method the Treasury prevents any additional 
flow of money supply into the channels of 
circulation and spending. In fact, this 
policy actually results in reduced purchas- 
ing power, a slowing up of velocity and a 
decline in total national income. Having a 
direct bearing on this situation is the fact 
that in its first year of operation the admin- 
istration succeeded in reducing Government 
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spending to the extent of approximately $12 
billion. This is illustrated by the drastically 
reduced Federal expenditures for national 
defense. It is generally alleged also that 
additional saving in expenditures will 
amount to approximately $3 billion to $5 
billion. In fiscal 1955 the amount of reduced 
expenditures in billions is already in the 
process of consideration. 

Although I shall not comment upon this 
policy of the Government, I will emphasize 
the fact that a reduction of the supply of 
money to the extent of $15 billion to $18 
billion, together with the resulting decrease 
in velocity, has a tremendous impact upon 
the entire economic processes of the whole 
country. Unless this tremendous impact is 
balanced off by other ways of maintaining 
the necessary level of money supply in cir- 
culation, thereby keeping purchasing power 
at a normal level and velocity, there can be 
only one result, and that result is a slowing 
up of the economic processes to the extent 
that the whole Nation is engulfed in a period 
of depression. Now this fact is extremely 
important. Stated more precisely, it is just 
this: Unless the large amount of circulating 
money withdrawn from the economy during 
a normal period of full employment is bal- 
anced by other means of supplying purchas- 
ing power to the economic processes, there 
can be only one result, and that result will 
be a depression. 

At this time it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss different methods or procedures through 
which this balancing process might be ac- 
complished. It is my purpose, however, to 
point out one way in which it can be largely 
accomplished. In your letter of December 7, 
1953, you stated: 

“Unfortunately, for each $100 that personal 
exemptions are increased there is a resulting 
revenue loss of approximately $2.5 billion. 
Thus, the revenue implication of your very 
meritorious suggestion would involve a loss 
of approximately $10 billion to the Federal 
Government.” 

In accord with this statement it can be 
assumed that if the exemption for depend- 
ents were increased from the present level 
of $600 to the suggested level of $1,000, there 
would be a sum of approximately $10 billion 
available for increased purchasing power in 
the national economy. This sum would be 
spread over the whole Nation and concen- 
trated in the hands of taxpayers having the 
necessity of spending. This sum multiplied 
by the velocity of turnover would equal the 
amount of increase in the national income. 
This increase in the national income would 
provide a larger base for income-tax pur- 
poses, the effect of which would be-an in- 
crease in total tax income to the Federal 
Government. 

In this analysis I have accepted your fig- 
ures as accurate. This alleged loss to the 
Government, however, relates to an imme- 
diate gross paper loss of tax income and 
not to a net result. It is quite obvious 
there could be a gain in net tax income 
depending on the velocity of total money 
transactions and its effect on the sum in- 
volved from the viewpoint of increased na- 
tional income for tax-income purposes. 

It is my contention that my proposed in- 
crease in the exemption level for a depend- 
ent would help tremendously to stabilize 
normal purchasing power by helping to bal- 
ance the necessary supply level of money 
required to maintain a prosperous economy. 
The immediate effect of this result would 
be to greatly retard the present movement 
of recession and possibly prevent the Na- 
tion from being overtaken by an ever-deep- 
ening depression. In relation to this sit- 
uation it must be observed that the popu- 
lation of the United States of America, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, has 
increased over 20 million since the $600 
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level for exemptions was established in the 
income-tax law. Bank clearings have dcu- 
bled in some of the principal financial cen- 
ters, and in some cases, they have tripled. 
Not only have business enterprises tremen- 
dously increased, but also the type and 
kinds of business in operation. During this 
period, the national income has increased 
approximately 70 percent, providing a much 
larger base for income-tax purposes. Taking 
the figure for the 1954 budget presented to 
the Congress recently by the President, the 
Federal expenditures are approximately only 
8 percent higher than they were in 1946, 
These are some of the facts, it seems to me, 
which must be taken into consideration in 
regard to the establishment of a just and 
fair exemption allowance for a dependent, 

As I recommended to you in my letter of 
December 7, 1953, my bill, H. R. 6925, pro- 
vides that the exemption allowance for a 
dependent in the income-tax law should 
be raised from the present level of $600 to 
the level of $1,000. May I say in support of 
my proposed bill of amendment that the 
increase of $400 in the exemption allow- 
ance for a dependent to the level of $1,000 
was reached after careful study and consid- 
eration of the many economic factors in- 
volved. Since the year when the $600 pres- 
ent level exemption allowance was estab- 
lished total per capita tax payments have 
increased approximately 70 percent. In- 
cluded in this amount is the increase in 
excise taxes which cover many items that 
are considered essential today. From 1946 
to 1954 there has been an increase in these 
items of approximately 90 percent. The pro- 
posed $400 increase in dependency exemp- 
tions represents a 66-percent increase, which 
is somewhat less by nearly 5 percent than 
the increase in per capita tax payments for 
this period. If the $600 exemption level was 
considered fair and just in 1946, certainly 
a level of $1,000 must be fair and just for 
1954. 

Although they are not directly the concern 
of the Federal Government, it must be re- 
membered also the taxpayer has had to bear 
considerable increases in State and local 
taxes. Considering the whole Nation, the 
percentage of increase in wages and individ- 
ual income is seriously less than the per- 
centage of increase in the total per capita 
tax load. From a viewpoint including all 
the factors involved in the Nation’s total eco- 
nomic processes, this factor must be consid- 
ered. In other words, the proposed level 
of $1,000 as a fair and just exemption allow- 
ance for a dependent was reached after a 
careful examination of the economic factors 
and a balancing of the economic interests 
involved from the viewpoint of the benefits 
and detriments to the whole country. A 
larger amount than this would appear to 
constitute an imbalance of the basic factors, 
while an amount smaller than the proposed 
$1,000 is confronted with the same economic 
arguments subject to degree, as is the 
amount of the present level of exemption 
allowance for a dependent. 

Having been associated with the affairs of 
government for a long time as we have, Mr. 
Chairman, we have enjoyed the unusual op- 
portunity to observe the loyalty, respect, 
and esteem the American people have for 
their Government, their country, and the 
free way of life. Through these eventful 
years of crises, we have been close to the 
conscience, the thoughts, the needs, and 
the hopes of our fellow Americans through- 
out the Nation. Out of this long experi- 
ence, I think you will agree with me that 
we know when government functions largely 
for the benefit of government rather, than 
for the people it is honorbound to serve, 
the free way of life suffers and slowly dis- 
integrates until finally it is lost. This we 
must not permit to happen in our country. 
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Just as I know you strongly possess, I also 
have a deep confidence and respect for the 
loyalty and fairness of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people for their Gov- 
ernment and for all that it stands and rep- 
resents. They do not want it injured, they 
do not want it weakened, they do not want 
it to become something different. They de- 
sire to be fair at all times in their appraisal 
of the issues in which both the Government 
and the people are directly concerned. At 
the same time, however, I know you will 
agree with me that the American people 
believe their Government should be honest, 
fair, and just in all of its operations and 
functions with the people for whom it is 
designed to serve. 

Since I introduced my bill, H. R. 6925, pro- 
posing an increase from $600 to $1,000, the 
income-tax exemption allowed a taxpayer for 
a dependent, on the Ist day of this 2d ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, I want you to 
know, as well as the distinguished Members 
of Congress on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that I have received thousands of 
communications from all sections of the Na- 
tion. They have come from lawyers, doc- 
tors, teachers, clergymen, businessmen, edu- 
cators, social-service workers, government 
employees, and from thousands of mothers 
and fathers everywhere. In all of these com- 
munications, not one has been opposed to 
this proposed legislation. In many of the 
letters, the detailed description of personal 
hardship, personal suffering, and personal 
sacrifices cut deeply into the heart and spirit 
and conscience of my daily consideration 
of duty and responsibility. It is my belief 
that without question you are touched with 
the same feelings. 

The millions of people this proposed legis- 
lation of mine reaches, Mr. Chairman, are 
loyal Americans who are proud and who hold 
their heads high because of the fact they 
are a part of this great free Republic. Never 
would they permit for one moment any act 
on their part that could be or might be 
interpreted as unfair to their Government 
and their country. Throughout all of these 
strenuous years they have shown their cour- 
age, their stamina of character, and their 
willingness to cooperate. Never have they 
turned away from giving a helping hand to 
the people of friendly nations suffering from 
distress, the tragedy of war, and other catas- 
trophies. Human endurance often is sur- 
prisingly strong, but t_ere comes a time after 
many years of shouldering marv burdens 
that it needs rest, nourishment, aid encour- 
agement. The time has come, Mr. Chairman, 
when 50 million Americans possessing 1 
or more dependents are calling out for a 
little relief and rest. Long have they car- 
ried the financial load required to hold to- 
gether freedom and the free way of life 
everywhere. They have earned this tax re- 
lief. In all recorded history, there cannot be 
found a nation’s people so noble, so gener- 
ous, so unselfish, so great. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I give to you 
my thanks and appreciation for your co- 
operation, patience, loyalty, and outstanding 
Americanism. Because well over one-third 
of the people of our country are involved 
and the bearing it has on the economic proc- 
esses of the country, I respectfully urge your 
distinguished committee to reconsider its 
conclusions in regard to this proposal of 
mine to provide relief to so many of our fine 
citizens by way of this increase in the in- 
come-tax exemption allowed for a depend- 
ent. In this respect, I request the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider my bill, 
H. R. 6925, to which it is referred. Although 
I do not wish to add to the heavy work of 
your fine committee, I am confident mil- 
lions of the American people expect this tax 
relief action as proposed in my bill during 
this session of Congress, The appeal of the 
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American people to their Government is not 
unreasonable. Can their Government afford 
to be unreasonable with them? 

With cordial regards and all best wishes 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and the distinguished 
members of your excellent committee, I 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


MarcH 13, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Thousands of Ameri- 
cans have urged me to write you this letter. 
Since the first day of this session of Con- 
gress, when I introduced by bill, H. R. 6925, 
to provide an increase in the exemption al- 
lowed a taxpayer for a dependent in the 
income-tax law, this request for your sup- 
port has grown into a compelling force. I 
must therefore present it to you for your 
serious consideration. Never before in my 
whole career of public service have I known 
an appeal so honest, so genuine, so complete- 
ly unorganized coming from so many every- 
where. 

In every community all over America mil- 
lions are calling for tax relief of this nature. 
This increase in the exemption allowance for 
dependents would permit millions of Ameri- 
cans to better clothe, feed, house, educate 
their children, and provide a higher standard 
of family life. It would increase purchasing 
power in the hands of so many who need it 
almost desperately. It would stimulate new 
business and increase employment now when 
it is needed. It would provide the basis for 
the building of a stronger, greater, finer 
America of tomorrow. Knowing its econom- 
ic soundness, I have vigorously urged the 
incorporation of my proposal in the tax bill 
now before the Congress. 

Throughout these strenuous years of crisis, 
the taxpayers of America have carried the 
financial load necessary to hold together the 
ramparts of freedoms. Billions from our la- 
bor have constituted the bulwark preventing 
the Communist enslavement of the whole 
world. In all recorded history there cannot 
be found a nation’s people so generous, so 
unselfish, so great. It is well to remember, 
however, that when the fruits of man’s labor 
are largely consumed by government, free- 
dom shrinks away to death. Economic 
bombs can smash the free way of life just 
as quickly as atomic bombs. In both forces 
the result is violence and suffering. 

Arguments have been made and recently 
given wide publication that tax relief for mil- 
lions of Americans, provided by an increase 
in the exemption allowance for dependent 
children, dependent parents, dependent rela- 
tives, and other dependent persons, seriously 
affecting the standard of American family 
life, cannot be afforded by the Government 
of the United States. It is argued this re- 
lief is more than the budget can stand; that 
it is not a good way to put purchasing power 
into the hands of consumers; and that such 
an increase in the exemption allowance 
would exempt a large number of Americans 
from paying any income tax at all which, 
it is proclaimed, would be a mistake. Based 
upon sound economic and social thinking, 
these arguments are wrong, misleading to the 
public in general, and unjust to the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. They cannot be sup- 
ported by economic fact. 

If the budget cannot be balanced, atten- 
tion should be focused on the core of the 
problem, namely, the billions of tax income 
wasted and squandered loosely in areas all 
over the world. The attack should not be 
and must not be concentrated on American 
family life, causing substandard living to the 
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extent of malnutrition for millions of Ameri- 
can children and their fathers and mothers, 
threatening the quality and strength of our 
Nation’s future. There is more, Mr. Presi- 
dent, much more, involved in personal con- 
tribution to this great Nation of ours than 
just merely the contribution in tax income. 
All of the trees in the forest and the soil 
from which they are nourished must be 
considered in a relational way, rather than 
just single trees here and there in the forest, 
in an economic argument involving the wel- 
fare of the whole Nation. If industry can 
spread financial burden to avoid too heavy 
concentration at a particular time, it seems 
to me government has the same privilege 
and there need be no smokescreen of buget 
complexities. 

Founded in a feeling of respect and admi- 
ration for you as a great American and 
confident of your loyalty and interest in 
them, these thousands who have expressed 
their approval for this tax relief trust and 
believe you will endorse this proposal to do 
something for them. This faith, this confi- 
dence, is so honorable, so fine, so worthy of 
respect. Surely you agree the American 
people have earned this tax relief. Their 
appeal to their Government is not unrea- 
sonable. Can their Government afford to be 
unreasonable with them? 

I believe in the right and justice of my 
proposal to provide tax relief for millions of 
Americans, to improve their standard of liv- 
ing, to increase the quality and strength of 
our great country. Toward this objective I 
shall continue to work with all my strength 
andenergy. With faith in their hearts, these 
millions, I believe, are confident you will help 
them secure this tax relief. 

With cordial regards and all good wishes, 
I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the 15th day of March, the freedom 
day of Hungary, it is fitting and proper 
that we in free America should send a 
message of friendship and of hope to 
those suffering under Soviet tyranny. 
To the brave people of Hungary we 
give assurance that there will be no halt- 
ing of the tireless efforts of the people of 
the United States to bring to all peoples 
the sweets of independence and the 
fruits of freedom. 

For Hungary we hold a sentiment of 
affection and of gratitude. It was Col. 
Michael Kovats de Fabricy, Hungarian, 
who 177 years ago, in a dark hour, joined 
the Army of George Washington. He 
participated in many an engagement as 
the second in command of the famous 
Pulaski Legion. At Charleston, leading 
his men in attack, he was mortally 
wounded. The American Hungarian As- 
sociation with inspiring propriety has 
adopted as its slogan “Faithful unto 
death,” from the life and service of Colo- 
nel Kováts. 
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SENATE 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 10, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our refuge and strength, whose 
compassion encompasses all Thy chil- 
dren and whose mercy faileth never: 
Thou hast called us to be partners with 
Thee in Thy redeeming purposes for this 
earth which is our home. We are hum- 
bly conscious that the only greatness 
we can ever know is to be linked with 
Thy transforming might. 

Help us to make it our ruling passion 
in these days of daring challenge that 
we fail not man nor Thee. As before our 
eyes nature’s darkness and deadness 
gives way to lengthening daylight, the 
pulsing of springtide and the flowered 
robe of verdure, may our hearts respond 
as, filled with life anew and with hope 
aflame, we hear the voice of one at whose 
touch the barren wilderness blossoms as 
the rose and who declares: “I am the res- 
urrection and the life.” We ask it in 
the ever-blessed name of Him whose 
right it is to reign and of whom the 
prophets declared, “The government 
shall be upon His shoulders.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 9, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Fea by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secre- 

ries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the 
hospital survey and construction provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act 
to provide assistance to the States for 
surveying the need for diagnostic or 
treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for rehabil- 
itation facilities, and for nursing homes, 
and to provide assistance in the con- 
struction of such facilities through 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations were authorized to 
meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 
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ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may 
be the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. The legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RULES AND POLICIES OF INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a letter which 
was sent by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee, to all Sen- 
ate committee chairmen today, together 
with suggestions for inclusion in the 
rules and policies of Senate investigat- 
ing committees and subcommittees. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
with enclosure was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, 
March 10, 1954. 

Dear SENATOR: You will recall that the 
policy committee on Friday, February 26, 
1954, adopted unanimously a motion which 
read as follows: 

“Moved, that the chairman of the policy 
committee initiate steps for a study of rules 
and of policies with respect to investiga- 
tions for general guidance of committee and 
subcommittee procedure with recommenda- 
tions for the chairmen to set before their 
respective committees.” 

At the policy committee meeting on Tues- 
day, March 2, 1954, it was agreed that the 
chairman and other committee members 
whom he designated should meet with chair- 
men of standing and other committees of 
the Senate to seek their views and obtain 
their suggestions on such rules and policies, 

Meetings were held with committee chair- 
men who were available on Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 3 and 4, 1954, respectively, 
and a number of suggestions were received. 

The policy committee, at its meeting 
yesterday, considered the various sugges- 
tions received and selected seven which were 
regarded as the minimum rules and policies 
dealing with investigations. As chairman I 
was authorized to transmit these suggested 
minimum rules and policies to all Senate 
committee chairmen with the request that 
their respective committees give these sug- 
gestions their earnest consideration. 

It should be pointed out, however, that a 
number of committees and subcommittees 
have heretofore adopted these rules and 
policies and others but the practice has not 
been universal. 

The suggestions for inclusion in the rules 
and policies of Senate investigating com- 
mittees and subcommittees are attached. 

Sincerely, 
Homer FERGUSON, 

Chairman, Senate Republican Policy 

Committee. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INCLUSION IN THE RULES AND 
POLICIES OF SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEES AND SUBCOMMITTEES 


1. An investigating subcommittee of any 
committee may be authorized only by the ac- 
tion of a majority of the committee. 

2. No investigating committee or subcom- 
mittee is authorized to hold a hearing to 
hear subpenaed witnesses or take sworn tes- 
timony unless a majority of the members of 
the committee or subcommittee are present: 
Provided, however, That the committee may 
authorize the presence of a majority and a 
minority member to constitute a quorum. 

3. An investigating committee or subcom- 
mittee may not delegate its authority to is- 
sue subpenas except by a vote of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee. 

4. No hearing shall be initiated unless the 
investigating committee or subcommittee 
has specifically authorized such hearing. 

5. No hearing of an investigating commit- 
tee or subcommittee shall be scheduled out- 
side the District of Columbia except by the 
majority vote of the committee or subcom- 
mittee. 

6. No confidential testimony taken or con- 
fidential material presented in an executive 
hearing of an investigating committee or 
subcommittee or any report of the proceed- 
ings of such an executive hearing shall be 
made public, either in whole or in part or 
by way of summary, unless authorized by a 
majority of the members of the committee 
or subcommittee, 

7. Any witness summoned to a public or 
executive hearing may be accompanied by 
counsel of his own choosing who shall be 
permitted while the witness is testifying to 
advise him of his legal rights. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT oF Doctors’ Drarr ACT 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to further amend section 4 of 
the act of September 9, 1950, in relation to 
the utilization in an enlisted grade or rank 
in the Armed Forces of physicians, dentists, 
or those in an allied specialist category (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


CREDITING OF CERTAIN SERVICE TOWARD RE- 
TIREMENT OF RESERVE PERSONNEL 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the crediting of certain service 
toward retirement of Reserve personnel (with 
an accompany paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 14 (b) oF FEDERAL 
RESERVE AcT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 14 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

AUDIT REPORT ON RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
PROPOSED RENEWAL OF CONCESSION PERMIT, 

PAINTED DESERT INN, PETRIFIED FOREST NA- 

TIONAL MONUMENT, ARIZ. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of a letter proposing a renewal of a 
concession permit to operate the Painted 
Desert Inn, Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Ariz. (with accompanying papers); to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


LIMITATION OF UNITED STATES CODE AND RE- 
VISED STATUTES RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT 
OF COUNSEL IN A CERTAIN CASE 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

limit the operation of sections 281 and 283 

of title 18, United States Code, and section 

190 of the Revised Statutes of the United 

States (5 U. S. C. 99) with respect to counsel 

in a certain case (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DEPORTATION ORDERS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of June 27, 1952, to provide 
for judicial review of deportation orders 
under the immigration laws, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Assembly of the State 
of New York; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

“Resolution of the assembly to condemn the 
act of terrorism which took place in the 
House of Representatives on March 1, 1954, 
and to express confidence in the loyalty of 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico 
“Whereas from the report of the press, 

certain acts of terrorism took place on March 

1, 1954, in the House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.; and 
“Whereas such acts of terrorism were car- 

ried out by alleged Puerto Rican nationalists 

who from the gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shot down on Members of Con- 
gress while the House was in session; and 

“Whereas as a result of the foresaid crim- 
inal acts, five Congressmen were injured, to 
wit: Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Hon. BEN F. 
JENSEN, Hon. CLIFFORD Davis, Hon. GEORGE 
H. FALLON, Hon. KENNETH A. ROBERTS; and 

“Whereas such tragedy has shocked our 
Nation and tends to reflect on the good name 
of the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this assembly does hereby 
condemn such acts of terrorism as being 
contrary to the democratic process, and does 
hereby express its sympathy for those Mem- 
bers of Congress who were injured and wish 
them a prompt recovery; 

“Resolved, That this assembly is of the 
opinion that the perpetrators of such crim- 
inal acts do not represent the people of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, but act only 
for themselves in carrying out their acts of 
terrorism; 

“Resolved, That this assembly is of the 
opinion that the people of Puerto Rico are 
peace-loving American citizens who believe 
in law and order and who are justly proud 
of their association with the United States, 
the greatest democracy of all, and this as- 
sembly does hereby take this opportunity 
to express its confidence in the loyalty of 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the President of the Senate 
and to each of the Congressmen who were 
injured; and, also, to the Governor, to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

“By order of the assembly: 

“ANSLEY B, BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk.” 


C—187 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 19 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to compensate local gov- 
ernments for lands acquired for Federal 
purposes 
“Whereas the Federal Government ard 

agencies thereof have acquired considerable 

property for various purposes throughout 
this Commonwealth; and 

“Whereas the acquisition of this property 
by the Federal Government and its agencies 
has diminished the tax base available to the 
local governments in which these properties 
are located; and 

“Whereas the local governments which 
have suffered these losses must still provide 
the same services as heretofore and, in some 
instances, have had to increase their services 
due to the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the property held by it; and 

“Whereas it is only just that the Federal 
Government should make payments to the 
appropriate local governments involved in 
lieu of the taxes on such property which 
would be payable were it privately held: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of dele- 
ga es concurring), That it is the sense of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia that the Congress of the United 
States should make payments to the local 
governments involved in amounts commen- 
surate with the taxes that would be payable 
on federally owned property were such prop- 
erty in private hands, such payments being 
only just, since the local governments in- 
volved are still required to provide at least 
the same level of services as they were pro- 
viding prior to the acquisition of such 
property. 

“Resolved, further, That the clerk of the 
house of delegates is directed to transmit a 
duly authenticated copy of this resolution 
to the Congress of the United States. 

“A true copy. 

“E. GRIFFITH Dopson, 
“Clerk of the House of Delegates.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Arizona, relative to retaining the present 
formula in allocating Federal aid funds to 
the national system of interstate highways; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. GOLDWATER on March 
9, 1954, p. 2877, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona, relative to increasing 
Federal aid allocations for the highways of 
the Nation; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. GOLDWATER on March 
9, 1954, p. 2878, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the Florida State 
Townsend Council, at Daytona Beach, Fla., 
favoring the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding pay-as-you-go Federal social security 
for all; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Agua Caliente 
Band of Mission Indians, Palm Springs, Calif., 
relating to the imposition of a tax on income 
of American Indians from trust property; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Military In- 
telligence Service Veterans, Honolulu, T. H., 
favoring the admission of Hawaii into the 
Union as a State; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the roads and 
highways committee of the State legislative 
council, Oklahoma City, Okla., relating to 
an amendment to the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1952; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the California branch, Veteran Corps, 131st 
Infantry, 33d Division, Los Angeles, Calif, 
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signed by G. E. Heber, commander, embody- 
ing a resolution adopted by that organiza- 
tion, relating to increased pensions for wid- 
ows of Spanish War Veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A letter from the coordinator, office of civil 
defense, Commonwealth of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va., transmitting certified copies of 
civil-defense compacts entered into between 
the State of Virginia and the States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Oklahoma, and Tennessee 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of North Sacramento, Calif., re- 
lating to the selection of a site for the pro- 
posed Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by Local 356, Opera- 
tive Plasterers’ & Cement Masons’ Inter- 
national Association, San Diego, Calif., re- 
lating to the use of plaster in the construc- 
tion of Federal Housing Administration 
housing programs; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Chula Vista, Calif., relating 
to increased pay for members of the armed 
services; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Hui Makaala, Honolulu, T. H., signed by 
George Arakaki, president, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation granting statehood to 
Hawaii; ordered to lie on the table. 

Telegrams, letters, and petitions from sun- 
dry organizations and citizens of Puerto 
Rico, condemning the action of certain per- 
sons in attempting to assassinate Members 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
LETTER FROM WISCONSIN RETAIL 
JEWELERS ASSOCIATION, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion is eagerly following progress on the 
excise tax relief bill expected to be ap- 
proved in the House of Representatives 
today. 

In this connection, I have received a 
message from B. W. Heald, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion, one of the many groups in my State 
which has been extremely hard hit by the 
ruinous level of present excises. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Heald's letter urging necessary relief 
be printed in the Recorp, and be there- 
after referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WISCONSIN RETAIL JEWELERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 8, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Wir: This is written in 
behalf of the jewelers of Wisconsin who are 
encouraged by the prospects in the present. 
session of the Congress for relief from the 
discriminatory 20-percent retail excise tax 
on silverware, watches, and jewelry. 

For the first time since the months preced- 
ing Korea, Congress is giving serious con- 
sideration to the necessity for granting re- 
lief from the wartime-imposed excise, which 
was never intended to be permanent and 
which has proved such an obstacle to the sale 
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of our products and the growth of our in- 
dustry. 

The jewelers of Wisconsin respectfully re- 
quest your support of efforts to obtain relief 
from this discriminatory tax in the current 
session as embodied in H. R. 8150. 

Very truly yours, 
B. W. HEALD. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS OF COM- 
MISSION ON JUDICIAL AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion I report favorably, with an amend- 
ment, Senate Resolution 201, providing 
for the printing of hearings of the Com- 
mission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Mc- 
Carran on January 26, 1954. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was, on page 
1, line 5, after the word “that”, to insert 
“1,000”, so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That the hearings held before 
the Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, pursuant to Public Law 220, 
83d Congress, together with certain matter 
pertaining thereto, be printed as a Senate 
document, with illustrations, and that 1,000 
additional copies shall be printed for the use 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY OF 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY TO INVESTIGATE 
THE IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 
CLASSIFIED AS UNFIT FOR HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 

tration, I report favorably, with an 
amendment, Senate Resolution 218, ex- 
tending the authority of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to investi- 
gate the importation of wheat classified 


Department or agency 


—— oo IE EILE AE ... 


1. Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense.. 
2. Department of Defense 


Within the Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Department of the Army.. 
Department of the Air For 
Department of the Navy 
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as unfit for human consumption, with 
an amendment, and I submit a report, 
No. 1062, thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported by Mr. AIKEN 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on March 3, 1954. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was, on page 
1, line 7, after the word “continued”, to 
insert “from February 1, 1954”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, under 
Senate Resolution 127, 88d Congress, agreed 
to July 10, 1953 (providing for an investi- 
gation with respect to the importation of 
wheat classified as unfit for human consump- 
tion and other matters relating to agricul- 
tural programs and price levels), is hereby 
continued from February 1, 1954, until Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


PRINTING OF BILL ENTITLED “IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954” 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
House Concurrent Resolution 204, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 204) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed a total of 20,000 copies of the bill 
entitled “Internal Revenue Code of 1954” 
for the use of the following: House Docu- 
ment Room, 13,000 copies; Senate Document 
Room, 500 copies; House Committee on Ways 
and Means, 6,450 copies; Senate Committee 
on Finance, 50 copies; and that there be 
printed a total of 20,000 copies of the report 
thereon submitted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means for the use of the fol- 
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lowing: House Document Room, 13,000 
copies; Senate Document Room, 1,700 copies; 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 5,000 
copies; Senate Committee on Finance, 300 
copies, 


PRINTING OF 36TH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. DOC. 
NO. 103) 


Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 219) to print 
the 36th annual report of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the proceed- 
ings of the 36th meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, held 
at Vancouver, Wash., June 29, to July 3, 


1953, be printed, with illustrations, as a 
Senate document, 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPEND- 
ITURES—CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expend- 
itures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of January 1954, and, in ac- 
cordance with the practice of several 
years’ standing, I request that it be 
printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
DECEMBER 1953-JANUARY 1954, AND Pay, 
NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1953 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY?! 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
for January 1954 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures: 


1 Exclusive of foreign nations shown in 
table VI. 


In January | In December 5 H fin December| In Novem- Increase (+) 
numbered— | numbered— | decrease (=) | We ber was— | decrease -) 
— —̃ — 2. 348, 457 2. 357. 204 —8, 837 $874, 352 $757, 788 +3116, 564 
1,173, 405 1,177, 760 —4,355 476, 860 390, 958 +85, 902 
1. 175, 052 1. 179, 534 —4. 482 397, 492 +30, 662 
1,818 1,834 —16 1,009 91 +97 
455, 728 459, 389 —3, 661 137, 829 129, 339 +8, 490 
288, 913 288, 919 —6 99, 544 90, 742 +8, 802 
428, 50 429, 392 —799 159, 110 145, 837 +13, 273 
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Taste I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies duri 
January 1954, and comparison with December 1953, and pay for December 1953, and comparison 514% November 1963 i iii 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 
Department or agency 


November | December | Increase Decrease | December | January Increase Decrease 


Treasury 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office 
Bureau of the Budget... 
Council of Economic Advise 


z President’s 3 Committee on Government Organization 
mergen encies: 
Defense Trans t Administration 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


Postwar cies: 
War Claims Commission C T a E SA 
N cies: 
merican Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commisslon 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review.. 
Federal Communications Commission 


F 
E 
5 
a 
z 
2 
8 
£858.83. % 88 


J 
w 


lit 
ousing Authority 
National Capital Planning Commissio: 
National Gallery of Art 
National Labor Relations Board 
National Mediation Board 
National Science Foundation. 
Panama C: 


— — 9, 351 
181, 911 
1, 177, 760 


Total, excluding Department of Defense 
Net change, excluding Department of Defense 


Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense . 6 
Department of the Army: 
Inside continental United States. 116, 016 124, 328 8,312 L 4,047 
Outside continental United States 13, 323 13, 501 178 3 


Department of the Air Force: 


Inside continental United States 82, 765 90, 851 5849 — a. oka CSET 565 

Outside continental United States 7. 977 8, 693 . 9 — ae, 
Department of Navy: 

Inside continental United States 137, 314 149, 500 „ —.— 914 

Outside continental United States 8, 523 1. ä —— 3 — 


Grand total, including Department of Deſense 757, 788 874, 352 117, 082 
Net change, including Department of Deſens— q —7—575—§—— 116,564 


January figure includes 864 employees of the Business and Defense Services 4 Subject to revision. 
Administration, a decrease of 3 from the December figure of 867. Includes $11,150 retroactive pay increases pald in December. 

January figure includes 1,726 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration * Includes 255 employees assigned to the Cataloging, Standardization, and Inspec- 
and their pay, tion Agency and 44 employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


3 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Taste II.— Federal personnel inside continental United sai wage 955 executive agencies during January 1954, and comparison with 
cemi 


Department or agency Ter January Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


Independent agencies—Con. 
eneral Accounting Ofnice 


Agriculture.. eee S eee ee 66,118 | 65,365 General Services Administration 
Commerce 12 41,119 39, 811 Government Contract Committee 
Health, Education and Welfare. , 699 35, 648 Government Printing Omer 
— E A 45,867 45, 523 Housing and Home Finance Agency... 
Justice 29, 427 29, 392 Indian N . 
88 5, 069 5, 029 
505,296 | 504,428 Nati 
6, 004 5, 940 SUT eg as oe eer san can 
‘Treasury 79, 872 79, 712 National Capital Housing Authority. 
Executive Oflice of the President: National Capital Planning Commission 
White House Office... 249 254 National Gallery of Art 
Bureau of the Budget. 417 420 National Labor Relations Board. 
28 26 National Mediation Board 
128 126 
National Security Council 2 28 | SE ⅛—R! . eS 
Office of Defense Mobilization... 386 377 |---.----|  9|| Railroad Retirement Board 
President’s Advisory Committee 3 Finance Co 
ernment Organization 3 Rubber Producing Faeilit Disposal 
Eme ncies: 2 
Defense Tr rt Administration = 
1, 429 
10 
712 
31 
me 
wane x fone 3 8 157 
lent agenci 
8 Battle Monuments Commission. e e 322.00 =) 
Atomic Energy Commission 6, 358 6, 352 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Total, excluding Department of De- 
A T oi ee 583 576 AST . eee 
civil Aeronautics Board. 534 


Net decrease, excluding Department of 
Defe 


Civil Service Commission 


Commission on Foreign Economie Policy.. 47 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re! Department of Defense: 
(oi Sie ese ee a ee eee 20 31 Office of the Secretary of Deſense 
Committee on Retirement Policy for Fed- Department of the Army__.__- 
7 1 7 memene Pe a 88 x 1 KE ree. 
xport-Import Bank of Washington partment o a a ee RE EE 
Farm Credit Administration 775 772 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- Total, Department of Defense_____.._... 
$ — Net decrease, Department of Detense 2. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 1,02 Grand total, including Department of 
en Mediation and Conciliation Ser 2 ö. — 2, 181,085 2, 171, 781 
i nee’ 358 Net decrease, including De f 
Farai Power Commission 663 Defense. -sses 
Federal Trade Commission. 576 
1 January figure Includes 864 employees of the puinen a — 75 Deſense Services Ad- Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
ministration, a decrease of 3 from the December figure o! * Subject to revision. 


3 January figure includes 1,726 seamen on the rolls of he Maritime Administration, 


TABLE III. Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during January 1954, and comparison 
with December 1953 


In- De- Decem- In- De- 
Department or agency January reato Department or agency ber January crease 20 
Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies Continued 
of Defense): Ne) ATA ee a ee een 16, 411 
aeons F. SE N Reconstruction Finance Corporation 6 
Selective Service System 207 
Smithsonian Institution 2 


United States Information Agency 7, 264 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total, excluding Department of Defense_ 
Net decrease, excluding Department of 


Treasury.. Defense... — ͤ — 
Emergency age 5 
Foreign Operations Administration Department of Defense: 
Independent agencies: Office of the Secretary of Deſense 
Se Battle Monuments Commis- Department of the Army 
7AE RY ONRET A EE SE Department of the Air Force. 
Atomi Energy Commission. = Department of the Navy — — 
Civil Aeronautics Board... a 
Civil Service Commission i Total, Department of Deſense 
Farm Credit Administration 8 Net increase, Department of Defense. 4 
F Grand total, including Department off | 
surance Corporation... ran , including De ent o 
General Accounting Ollice _.-..-...---.. DT EERIE RR EER AA 
General Services Administration 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
National Labor Relations Board 


4 Subject to revision. 
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Taste 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive agencies 
during January 1954, and comparison with December 1953 


Decem- In- De- Decem- In- De- 
Department or agency bar January crease | ‘crease Department or agency ter January dense 
Executive departments (except Department of Department of Defense: 
Defense): Department of the Army: 
479 Inside continental United States . 198,813 | 195, 988 2, $27 
2,177 Outside continental United States $1, 126 31, 575 449 f- 
130 Department of the Air Force: 
‘Treasur: 7,010 Inside continental United States . 144,148 | 143,788 35e 
Independent Outside continental United States 1 20, 908 21,479 8 — 
Atomic Energy Commission Department of the Navy: 
Panama Canal Inside continental United States ] 260,523 | 259, 486 |_....... 1,037 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 5g Outside continental United States 22, 107 22, 143 W 
Total, excluding Department of Defense.| 25, 344 25, 201 166 | 309 Total, Department of Defense 677,715 | 674, 467 966 4,214 
Net decrease, excluding Department of Net decrease, Department of De. 
Delense s.- 2 2<n-ancncvenon-nancoennce-|----=--=-|---------- 143 ends eee 2 3.248 
— . — U]DQD— —— O S/ 
Grand total, including Department 
fi = f 793,059 | 699,666 | 1,132 4,523 
Db 3 3, 391 
1 
4 Revised on basis of later information, 
TABLE V.—Federal employees assigned to Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
Payroll (in thousands) Civilian personnel 
Department or agency 
In Novem- | In December se gr AG In December | In January | Merease (+) 
ber was— was— crease (—) numbered— | numbered— crease (—) 
Total $6,314 $6, 718 +s404 24.014 24. 406 -+452 
State De ment 85 108 +23 1,014 1,019 +5 
Office of Secretary of Defense.. 67 76 +9 14 144 —5 
Department of the Army 4, 408 9 116,327 „ SRR 
Department of the Air Force.. R 987 1,134 +147 2. 966 3, 161 +195 
Department of the Navy nnn enennnenenensneeensenns- 707 932 +225 3, 558 3,81 -+257 


1 Revised on basis of later information, 


2 Subject to revision. 


TanLR VI.—Foreign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from usual Federal personnel reporting because of 
the nature of their work or the source of the funds from which they are paid, as of January 1954,and comparison with December 1953 


(not included elsewhere in this report) 


Country 


Ryukyus... 
aa RE Se K ⅛— 


1 Revised on basis of later information. 


2 Includes 38,408 members of the Korean Service Corps in January as compared 


with 37,036 in December. 3 Subject to revision. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported regular civilian employment 
in the month of January totaling 2,348,457. 
This was a net reduction of 8,837 as com- 
pared with employment reported for the pre- 
ceding month of December. 

Civihan employment as reported by em- 
ploying agencies of the Federal Government 
by months in the current fiscal year 1954, 
which began July 1, follows: 


Month 


206 
115, 226 
23 96,574 


Ryukyuans reported by the Army are paid from funds appropr: 


Notr.—The Germans are paid from funds provided by Gorons e 


for personal 


service. All others are paid from funds appropriated for other contractual services, 


These figures show that during the 7 
months of fiscal year 1954 civilian employ- 
ment was reduced by 121,183. January was 
the 18th consecutive month in which net 
reductions were reported. 

Civilian employment by the Defense De- 
partment continued to decrease during Jan- 
uary, dropping 4,482 to a total of 1,175,052. 
And employment by civilian agencies de- 
creased during the month from 1,177,760 in 
December to 1,173,405 in January—a decrease 
of 4.355. 

Major decreases were reported by the De- 
partment of the Army with 3,661, Depart- 
ment of Commerce with 1,372, Post Office De- 
partment with 864, Agriculture Department 
with 713, Interior Department with 452, De- 
partment of the Navy with 799. The only 
major increase was reported by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with 227. Although 


the three military departments, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, showed net decreases, each 
of them reported considerable increases in 
civillan employment outside continental 
United States. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the Agencies as compiled today by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,348,457 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by executive agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports included some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in United States Government activi- 
ties abroad, but in addition to these there 
were 414,063 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies overseas dur- 
ing the month of January who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. 
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Total 
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Army Navy Air Force 


December] January December January |December| January December] January 


414, 063 | 323, 112 320,089 | 19, 004 | 20, 294 


PAYROLL 


Expenditure figures in the committee's 
report compiled today were for the month of 
December when the civilian employment 
totaled 2,357,294. The payroll for the month 
of December totaled $874,352,000. 

During the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year, from July to December, the payroll 
totaled $4,846,910,000, as compared with 
$5,000,910,000 for the same period a year ago. 

Civilian employment by the Military Es- 
tablishment from July through December 
cost $2,355,916,000 according to reports cer- 
tified to the committee. The cost for the 
same period a year ago was $2,461,036,000. 

Employment by civilian agencies of the 
Go-enment from July through December 
cost $2,490,994,000, as compared with $2,- 
539,874,000 a year ago. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 3098. A bill for the relief of A. T. Ben- 
nett Haines and Dagny Adele Haines (nee 
Ahrman); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 3099. A bill for the relief of Dr. and Mrs. 
Henri Revilliod; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3100. A bill to amend sections 1, 3, and 
4 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; 

S. 3101. A bill to amend section 490 of 
title 14, United States Code, entitled “Coast 
Guard,” and for other purposes; 

5.3102. A bill for the relief of Mr. William 
Henry Diment, Mrs. Mary Ellen Diment, and 
Mrs. Gladys Everingham; 

S. 3103. A bill to amend the act of January 
12, 1951, as amended, to continue in effect 
the provisions of title IZ of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; 

S. 3104. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Harris; 

S.3105. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Rydzon and Alexander F. Anderson; and 

S. 3106. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Esther 
Chan Lee (Eta Lee); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the first six of the above bills, 
which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

§.3107. A bill to transfer ownership to 
Allegany County, Md., of a bridge loaned to 
such county by the Bureau of Public Roads; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3108. A bill to modify the act of October 
8, 1940 (54 Stat. 1020) and the act of July 
24, 1947 (61 Stat. 418) with respect to the 
recoupment of certain public school con- 
struction costs in Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself, Mr. Bricker, 
and Mr. Jackson) : 

S. 3109. A bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to admit to its hospitals per- 
sons addicted to the use of habit-forming 


narcotic drugs who are duly committed to 
the care of the Service by a court of any 
State, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3110. A bill for the relief of the Ports- 
mouth Sand & Gravel Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. ScCHOEPPEL, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr. 
Martin): 

S. 3111. A bill to amend part III of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to remove 
the bulk commodity exemption with respect 
to certain water carriers; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF FOREIGN AGENTS 
REGISTRATION ACT OF 1938 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend sections 1, 3, and 4 of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended. This bill is recommended by 
the Attorney General to cover agents of 
any organization directed, controlled, or 
financed by a foreign government or 
foreign political party, and is approved 
by the staff of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3100) to amend sections 
1, 3, and 4 of the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act of 1938, as amended, intro- 
duced by Mr. LANGER, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 490 OF 
TITLE 14, UNITED STATES CODE, 
ENTITLED “COAST GUARD,” RE- 
LATING TO SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend section 490 of title 14, United 
States Code, entitled “Coast Guard,” and 
for other purposes. This is a proposal 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
would give to the Coast Guard the same 
authority to settle property claims as is 
enjoyed by other branches of the armed 
services, and is approved by the staff of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3101) to amend section 
490 of title 14, United States Code, en- 
titled “Coast Guard,” and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. LANGER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


March 10 


MARY ELLEN DIMENT, AND MRS. 
GLADYS EVERINGHAM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
for the relief of Mr. William Henry 
Diment, Mrs. Mary Ellen Diment, and 
Mrs. Gladys Everingham. This is a pri- 
vate relief bill suggested by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and is approved by 
the staff of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3102) for the relief of Mr. 
Wiliam Henry Diment, Mrs. Ellen Dim- 
ent, and Mrs. Gladys Everingham, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lancer, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONTINUATION OF PROVISIONS OF 
TITLE II, FIRST WAR POWERS 
ACT, 1941 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the act of January 12, 1951, as 
amended, to continue in effect the provi- 
sions of title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941. This is a proposal by the De- 
partment of the Navy extending the ef- 
fective date of title II of the First War 
Powers Act until June 30, 1954, and is 
approved by the staff of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3103) to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951, as amended, to con- 
tinue in effect the provisions of title II 
of the First War Powers Act, 1941, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lancer, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


THEODORE J. HARRIS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
for the relief of Theodore J. Harris. This 
is a private relief bill submitted by the 
Acting Postmaster General, and is ap- 
proved by the staff of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3104) for the relief of 
Theodore J. Harris, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STANLEY RYDSON AND ALEXANDER 
F. ANDERSON 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill for 
the relief of Stanley Rydson and Alex- 
ander F. Anderson. This is a private 
relief proposal by the Acting Postmaster 
General, and is approved by the staff of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3105) for the relief of 
Stanley Rydson and Alexander F. An- 
derson, introduced by Mr. LANGER, was 
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received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954—AMEND- 
MENT—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
MAYBANK 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
submit for reference to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (S. 2938) to aid in the provision 
and improvement of housing, the elim- 
ination and prevention of slums, and the 
conservation and development of urban 
communities. It is identical with the 
amendment I submitted yesterday, dur- 
ing the hearings before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment, to- 
gether with a statement by me relating 
thereto, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency as requested by 
the Senator from South Carolina; and, 
without objection, the amendment and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment and statement are 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT BY MR. MAYBANK TO S. 2938 


On page 94, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 506. The third sentence of subsec- 
tion (e) of section 10 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting a colon and the 
following new proviso: ‘And provided further, 
That, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law except provisions hereafter enacted 
expressly in limitation hereof, the provisions 
of this subsection and of section 10 shall be 
in full force and effect, and, insofar as the 
provisions of any other act are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this subsection or of 
said section 10, the provisions of this sub- 
section and of said section 10 shall be con- 
trolling.’ ” 


-— 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 


I have submitted an amendment to S. 
2938, on which bill hearings are being held 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Last year the President appointed a com- 
mission which was directed to review the 
housing laws and the housing needs of the 
country. This commission made its report 
to the President earlier this year. On the 
report of the commission the President, in 
turn, made legislative recommendations to 
the Congress. Those recommendations in 
the main are embodied in S. 2938, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954. 

One appalling fact has come to light with 
the introduction of the administration’s leg- 
islative recommendations for changes in the 
housing laws. There is not one word to be 
found on public housing in the 107 pages of 
this comprehensive bill. If for no other rea- 
son than for the sheer preservation of the 
legislative processes, I think it is important 
that particular attention be drawn to this 
omission. 

Insofar as public housing is concerned, the 
basic statute lies in the Housing Act of 1949. 
That act provided an authorization for pub- 
lic housing starts up to 135,000 units annu- 
aliy. Now that did not mean that construc- 
tion starts were directed for 135,000 units 
each and every year. It meant simply that 
the President, through the Housing and 
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Home Finance Agency and the Bureau of the 
Budget, should recommend to the Appro- 
priations Committees an amount of money 
which would be sufficient for the number of 
construction starts thought to be necessary 
for the next fiscal year. That is the way 
the Housing Act of 1949 was written, and 
that is why the provisions for public housing 
starts were so drawn. 

Now, what is the history of appropriations 
for public housing since 1949? That history 
is one which may no longer go unchallenged, 
It is a history among other things of di- 
rect contravention of the Reorganization 
Act. It is the history of legislation on ap- 
propriations bills; a history, if you please, 
of changing a basic statute by bobtailing 
appropriations, 

Each year the independent offices appro- 
priations bill has whittled the recommenda- 
tions for public housing, both for planning 
and for construction starts. Last year, not 
content with reducing the starts to 20,000 
units in 1954, the appropriations bill pro- 
vided that no additional planning might 
be done during 1954 and that no other starts 
might be made after 1954 except as might 
be specifically provided by the Congress. 

I intend to see that that specific provision 
shall be made. 

I intend to see that it shall be made 
properly by the standing committee which 
has the express jurisdiction in this field. It 
is not for an Appropriations Committee to 
legislate on housing. It is the duty of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to retain 
unto itself the whole jurisdiction over hous- 
ing and not allow it to be spread to other 
committees. For these reasons I have in- 
troduced an amendment to S. 2938. 

A vote for my amendment is not a vote 
for or against public housing. It is a vote 
for proper legislative processes. It formally 
puts before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee the question of public housing which 
was omitted from the bill now being con- 
sidered. 

If there is to be no public housing under 
this administration, then let the attack be 
made directly. It is important enough to be 
considered by the Congress in its own right. 

The question has been faced squarely and 
honestly in the past by such stalwarts as 
Senator Taft, Senator Wagner, and many 
others. In 1949, with the tremendous as- 
sistance of Senator Taft, a well-formulated 
program was adopted by the Congress. If 
that program is to be terminated, then let 
it be done openly and on the issue, 


REQUESTS OF COMMON CARRIERS 
FOR INCREASED TRANSPORTA- 
TION RATES — AMENDMENT — 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BRICKER 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], I submit 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, intended to be proposed by us, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 1461) to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amend- 
ed, concerning requests of common car- 
riers for increased transportation rates. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment by me concerning the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, and printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed 
in the RECORD, 
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The statement by Senator Bricker is 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRICKER 


I have today submitted an amendment 
which will be offered in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to S. 1461, a bill introduced during 
the first session of this Congress by Senator 
JOHNSON of Colorado (for himself, Senator 
CAPEHART, and me). 

S. 1461 is designed to lessen the time-lag 
involved when common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act are subjected to 
such substantial increases in the wages they 
pay, and the prices of materials they buy 
that corresponding adjustments in their 
price structures are necessary. 

The need for remedial legislation of this 
character has been clearly and repeatedly 
demonstrated. In the inflationary period 
following World War II, it has been esti- 
mated that the railroads alone have been 
deprived of more than a billion dollars of 
added revenues because the regulatory proc- 
esses in major revenue cases consumed 
more than the 60-day period which this bill 
would prescribe. The result has been that 
in the postwar years of great business activ- 
ity and general prosperity, the railroads have 
earned an average rate of return of only 3.74 
percent. This is obviously inadequate and 
inconsistent with the public interest in a 
strong national transportation system. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce reported S. 1461 favorably last 
June, and it is now on the calendar. I am 
told that it may be reached at an early date. 

The proponents of the bill will not object 
to this amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, which is intended to meet all sub- 
stantial objections to the bill that have 
been advanced, and which is believed to 
remove whatever substantial cause for ob- 
jection may heretofore have existed. 

This amended version of the bill incorpo- 
rates all of the committee amendments and, 
more important, goes much further in satis- 
fying the various objections that have been 
made to the proposed legislation. 

Perhaps most important, there are being 
omitted from the amended bill certain 
phrases thought by many to have been ob- 
jectionable in the bill as it was originally 
drafted and reported. Those phrases have 
to do with the standard to be provided for 
the guidance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in fixing the amount of any in- 
terim increases in rates authorized by it. 
The words are “establish and maintain sound 
credit” and “attract equity capital.” These 
words are not presently found in the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and there was fear upon 
the part of some that inclusion of them in 
this bill might work a change in the rule of 
ratemaking. 

Not only are these words having to do with 
the establishment and maintenance of sound 
credit and the attraction of equity capital 
being stricken from the bill, but there is 
being added a provision making it entirely 
plain that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in fixing the amount of any increase, 
whether interim or final, is to give consid- 
eration to all applicable substantive pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act, in- 
cluding the factors enumerated in section 
15a of the act, sometimes referred to as the 
general rule of ratemaking. 

I wish to point out, and I cannot empha- 
size too strongly that the substitute as drawn 
does not require the Commission to grant 
any rate increases, if in its opinion it con- 
siders the petition for such an increase un- 
justified. It is solely the responsibility of 
the petitioner to prove the necessity for a 
rate increase and the Commission may ac- 
cept or reject in total, or in part, any such 
petition. 

The amended bill also includes a para- 
graph, not in S. 1461 as reported, requiring 
any carriers proceeding under the bill to 
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show in their petitions any proposed excep- 
tions to the uniform application of the re- 
quested increase in rates and requiring them 
to publish and make effective initially the 
full amount of any increases authorized by 
interim order of the Commission. 

With these and other less important 
changes in the bill as introduced, I believe 
that all valid grounds for objection to the 
bill will have been removed, and all sub- 
stantial opposition will have been elimi- 
nated. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the 
hospital survey and construction provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service Act 
to provide assistance to the States for 
surveying the need for diagnostic or 
treatment centers, for hospitals for the 
chronically ill and impaired, for reha- 
bilitation facilities, and for nursing 
homes, and to provide assistance in the 
construction of such facilities through 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Frank M. Kalteux, of Illinois, 
to be Comptroller of Customs, with 
headquarters at Chicago, III., which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Archie A. Alexander, of Iowa, to be Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Robert F. Martin, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for 5 min- 
utes, in connection with the submission 
of a concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not hear the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin has requested unani- 
mous consent to proceed at this time for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I assume that will 
be agreeable, if morning business is about 
concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the majority leader may be willing, 
but the effect will be to vitiate the 
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2-minute rule which applies to the morn- 
ing hour. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thought perhaps 
all the routine business of the morning 
hour, including requests to have matters 
printed in the Recorp, had been con- 
cluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not be- 
lieve that is the case. For the present, 
Mr. President, I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 

anniversary of the birth of Thomas Masaryk. 


CORRECT POSTURE WEEK 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, again 
this year—from May 1 to May 7, inclu- 
sive—the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion is conducting observance of Correct 
Posture Week as the most important 
single public-service activity of the chi- 
ropractic profession each year. 

Many of the governors of our States 
and the mayors of our great cities have 
issued special proclamations urging the 
people to participate in the special edu- 
cational activities during national Cor- 
rect Posture Week. In nearly all schools 
in every section of the land, the Nation’s 
army of teachers is devoting special at- 
tention to correct posture of school- 
children. 

America’s chiropractors should be 
congratulated for their pioneer work in 
bringing this health matter to the atten- 
tion of all of us. Since they are particu- 
larly and acutely aware of the damage 
done to the human body by bad posture 
habits, they have long preached to the 
American people that millions of dollars 
in expenditures for health could be saved 
by better posture—better posture taught 
to children in their formative years, and 
better posture practiced by adults. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, a statement pre- 
pared by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT PREPARED BY Dr. EMMETT J. 

MURPHY 

No greater contribution can be made by 
the chiropractors of America to the Nation 
than by improving posture and thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of all our workers. Poor 
posture is expensive, and poor posture habits 
are responsible not only for many days of 
lost time, but for poor response to job needs, 
and eventually for a shortened life of top 
efficiency. 

The problem of poor posture and the low 
efficiency of workers which it brings on can 
be approached in two ways. 

The first is a long, careful, and well- 
planned program to teach Americans how to 
walk and stand and sit in ways which will 
promote health and efficiency. We have such 
an educational program under way, and it is 
having its effect, 
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However, that takes time. Meanwhile, 
many postural faults can be helped by di- 
rect treatment, or the bad effects can be 
modified or eliminated. 


CHIROPRACTORS PLAY DECISIVE ROLE 


In both programs individual chiropractors 
can play a decisive and important role. 

They can continue to carry out the pro- 
gram of education. They can explain to their 
patients how to walk, stand, sit, and lie for 
the best effect on health. They can give 
their patients the publications of the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association on the sub- 
ject and win their cooperation. 

They can also continue to relieve the bad 
results of poor posture by correcting the mis- 
alinements of the spine. Every chiropractor 
knows that the most minor displacements in 
the spinal column can bring on sharp pains, 
often far removed from the spine itself, 
which disappear under chiropractic treat- 
ment. 

TEST YOUR POSTURE 


Good posture is a result of holding your 
body in a balanced position. The easiest 
way to attain it is to think of an imagi 
line running (side view) from the tip of the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, hips, 
knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the 
back bent, the line of gravity is shifted, and 
a strain placed on muscles to keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with 
head, heels, shoulders, and calves of legs 
touching it, hands by sides. Flatten hollow 
of back by pressing buttocks down against 
the wall. Space at back of waist should not 
be greater than the thickness of your hand. 

Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches 
wall first, your posture is probable excellent, 
or at least good; if head touches first it is 
only fair; if abdomen touches first, your pos- 
ture is really bad, and you should see a 
chiropractor. 

Standing 


When you stand straight your head should 
be balanced and erect. Your shoulders are 
relaxed and low; your chest is held high. 
Your lower back should curve to just a slight 
degree. Your abdomen should be flat. Have 
your knees straight but not stiff, and feel 
your weight in the outer borders of your feet, 


Sitting 


You should sit with your feet flat on the 
floor. Do not slump in a chair, but keep 
your back straight and your abdomen flat. 
As in standing, your head should be erect 
and well balanced. When you lean forward, 
lean from the hips, not from the waist. 


Walking 


Movement should start at the hips. Your 
head and upper part of your body should re- 
main at right angles to the ground. Swing 
your arms freely. Look ahead, never down. 
Point your toes straight ahead. Knees 
should be relaxed and free. 


SECOND LARGEST HEALING PROFESSION 


Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 58 years old, and now ranks as the 
second largest healing profession. 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
7 Provinces of Canada, there are some 22,000 
chiropractors in the United States (against 
a population of 161 million) and 1,030 in 
Canada (against a population of 15 million). 

Chiropractic is an established but growing 
and dynamic profession, which has adopted 
high professional standards and ethics 
through formal action of the National Chiro- 
practic Association. 

Officials of the National Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation believe it to be the most democratic 
professional body in the United States. It 
employs no sanctions of legal or economic 
force against nonmembers and strives 


to achieve its goal of professional unity 
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through education and in a manner dis- 
cussed and approved by the national mem- 
bership. 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE IS EDUCATION STANDARD 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings from the 
committee on educational standards of the 
National Chiropractic Association. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. 

The curriculum and hours of study paral- 
lel the minimum requirements of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for class A schools. 

Up to 2 years of preprofessional (college) 
education is required by State chiropractic 
laws of licensure. A large percentage of stu- 
dents entering approved chiropractic colleges 
today have college degrees. 


CHIROPRACTIC COMPARES WELL 


In every way chiropractic as a healing pro- 
fession, compares well with other profes- 
sions. 

Sound chiropractic education is encour- 
aged not only by the national council on edu- 
cation of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion but also by the student loan fund and 
other devices designed to provide aid for 
gifted students. 

Chiropractic education has a lower gross 
cost than that of other professions, but 
average incomes for practitioners fall into 
the median group of all professions. 

BASIC CURRICULUM 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based 
on the National Chiropractic Association code 
for a minimum of 4,000 hours in a 4-year 
course: 


Subject: Hours 
Anatomy, including embryology and 
r 740 
ieee Ä 240 
Biochemistry 44% 180 
Pathology and bacteriology - 520 
Public health, sanitation, hygiene.. 160 


Practice of chiropractic (principles 
and technique, neurology and psy- 
chiatry, pediatrics, dermatology 
and syphilology, urology, ophthal- 
mology, otolaryngology, first aid 
and minor surgery, roentgenol- 


a Te MUE RDS A r 1, 960 
Obstetrics and gynecology--._--... 200 
— — — 4, 000 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is concluded. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE OF GERMAN 
DELEGATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a year 
ago, when I was in Bonn, it was my 
privilege to be received in what we call 
the German Parliament. There I met 
the gentlemen whom it is my privilege 
to introduce at this time to the Senate. 
The Senate is honored in having present 
in the Chamber this afternoon four mem- 
bers of the German Bundestag, Dr. Car- 
lo Schmidt, Mr. Fritz Erler, Dr. Gunther 
Klein, and Dr. William Brandt, 

I think it most appropriate for the 
Senate to extend to them its greetings. 
{Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. President, I do not think a 
higher degree of hospitality was ever 
shown any visitor than that shown 
the members of the United States Sen- 
ate who were in Bonn at that time. A 
genuine kinship of spirit was manifested 
between the members of this body then 
present and the members of the Ger- 
man Bundestag. The result was that 
we even got to singing together. We felt 
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that we were engaged in a great enter- 
prise for peace. We left Bonn with 
feelings of the greatest friendliness. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the minority I wish to join with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin in welcoming to the Chamber the 
distinguished statesmen from Western 
Germany. 

Some of these gentlemen are members 
of the Interparliamentary Union, and it 
has been my privilege to hear them talk 
and see them perform. I predict for 
them a great future in the growing part- 
nership and friendship between the 
great Germanic people and the people 
of the United States. 

It was my privilege to visit their coun- 
try upon several occasions. One of the 
marvelous developments of our age has 
been the resurrection, upbuilding, and 
swift rehabilitation of Western Germany. 
I offer to their people congratulations, 
and extend them a welcome. I express 
the hope that their people and our peo- 
ple will forever hold the bond of friend- 
ship. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION, AND DO- 
MESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS FOODS— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously expressed my opposition to 
the idea of reducing price supports on 
butter from 90 to 75 percent of parity, 
and I have announced my support for 
the Thye bill, S. 2962, which will, first, 
hold dairy parity to the same level as 
mandatory supports on the six basic 
crops, and second, limit any reduction in 
dairy parity to a maximum of 5 percent 
in a year. 

Today, Mr. President, I desire to elabo- 
rate briefly on why butter price supports 
should not be reduced, and to urge 
prompt action on the Thye bill, which I 
am happy to cosponsor. 

Istart with the premise, Mr. President, 
that dairying is in the national interest 
because— 

First. It produces an important ele- 
ment of our food supply. 

Second. It promotes soil conservation. 
It is a soil-building and not a soil-de- 
pleting type of farming. 

Third. Land which has been worn out 
through overproduction of a crop, such 
as cotton or corn, can be reclaimed and 
made many times more productive when 
devoted to dairying. This type of land 
diversion has been going on at a consid- 
erable rate in many parts of the country, 
to the benefit not only of the farmers 
directly concerned, but also of the Nation 
as a whole. Among its other benefits, 
this sort of land use reduces production 
of crops, such as cotton and corn, which 
can be grown more economically on other 
types of land and, through the promo- 
tion of family type farming, it strength- 
ens our whole agriculture. 

But the dairy farmer today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is caught in an economic squeeze 
between falling prices for what he pro- 
duces, and stationary, or even rising, 
prices for what he buys, and he must 
buy if he is to stay in business. This is 
the kind of situation which will reverse 
the beneficial trend to dairy farming I 
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have just described. We ought to en- 
ee this trend instead of reversing 

The economic squeeze in which the 
dairy farmer, along with most other 
farmers, finds himself is also the kind of 
situation which has been the forerun- 
ner of most of our depressions. The pat- 
tern is old and familiar: farm prices 
drop, while farm costs do not; farmers 
reduce their purchases of machinery, 
automobiles, new clothes, household ap- 
pliances, and other items; retail sales 
shrink; manufacturers lay off workers; 
unemployed workers reduce their pur- 
chases of farm products. This leads to 
further declines in farm prices, and the 
whole vicious cycle starts all over again. 

Farmers are driven to bare subsistence 
farming, trying to scratch a living out of 
land unsuited for that particular pur- 
pose. The farmer’s only hope lies in 
ever-increased production to compensate 
for lower prices, and this in turn leads to 
even lower prices and ever-mounting 
surpluses. Then farmers leave the land, 
to seek work in cities, where there is no 
work. 

We must not let this happen, Mr. 
President. Of all the lunacies of man, 
none is more easily prevented than a 
depression, and only war is more waste- 
ful. The United States cannot afford to 
have a depression. Indeed, the cause of 
freedom throughout the world cannot 
afford a depression in the United States. 
A prosperous, vigorous American econ- 
omy is the stanchest bastion of the free 
world. 

The Department of Agriculture pro- 
fesses to be worried about surpluses of 
butter and other dairy products. Mr. 
President, this surplus—and other farm 
commodity surpluses—are as nothing, 
compared to what they will be if falling 
prices drive farmers to all-out produc- 
tion. 

But, Mr. President, “surplus” is a rela- 
tive term. The stocks of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are no more than a 
paper surplus; they are not surplus to 
the need for them. Since Adam bit the 
apple, there has never been a time when 
the human race has had enough to eat, 

It is ridiculous to speak of overproduc- 
tion of such a valuable food as milk and 
milk products. The real problem is 
underconsumption. 

I do not view the Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of butter and other 
dairy products as an embarrassment to 
be disposed of as quietly and as quickly 
as possible. I view them, rather, as 
assets, as riches which we are lucky to 
have. They are also a challenge. 

Surely a people who can produce the 
hydrogen bomb has the ingenuity not to 
let butter spoil in Government ware- 
houses while some are hungry. It would 
be downright immoral to allow such a 
thing to happen. The conscience of the 
American people will not allow it to hap- 
pen, Mr. President. 

I suggest, therefore, that we devote 
more effort to utilizing this bounty, and 
less to penalizing its source—the dairy 
farmers of America. Any other country 
on the face of the earth that was blessed 
with $350 million worth of dairy prod- 
ucts would cry “Hallelujah” and would 
give thanks to the Lord, but the best we 
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have been able to do so far is to rap the 
knuckles of the men who gave these 
riches to us. 

I am reminded of a rancher in Texas 
who, in the old days, was drilling a well 
in a desperate effort to find water for his 
cattle during a drought. Instead of 
water, the drilling crew struck oil. The 
rancher was furious, and cursed the 
crew chief. “Cattle can’t drink this 
stuff,” he said. 

Mr. President, when the fertility of 
our soil and the industry and genius of 
our people give us this marvelous store 
of food, our only reaction is to curse 
those responsible, and to complain, “We 
cannot store this stuff.” 

It really does not take much imagina- 
tion to think of ways to use these mis- 
called surplus dairy products, Mr. Presi- 
dent. So great is the need for them 
that the chief difficulty is in thinking of 
ways to use them that will not result in 
a shortage. 

Let me suggest some things that might 
be done: 

First. More could well be used through 
the school-lunch program. 

Second. Public institutions of all 
kinds and descriptions throughout the 
United States need more dairy products. 

Third. Our people as a whole need in 
their diet more calcium and other in- 
gredients of dairy products. The diets 
of those in the lower-income groups are 
particularly deficient in this respect. 
Perhaps the time has come to take an- 
other look at the Aiken-La Follette food- 
stamp allotment plan, which was pro- 
posed a number of years ago by the able 
Senator from Vermont and by my own 
distinguished former colleague from 
Wisconsin. 

Fourth. We can use these dairy prod- 
ucts to improve our foreign relations. 
There are throughout the world many 
more children who are undernourished 
than there are well-fed children. What 
better long-range investment in goodwill 
could we make than to supply a little 
milk and a little cheese, perhaps, to these 
children, who are hungry through no 
fault of their own. 

Fifth. We could also profitably further 
explore the possibility of using these 
products to lighten the burden of our 
foreign-assistance programs. 

These are only a few of the things 
which might be done, Mr. President. 
There are many others. I merely suggest 
these as an indication of what should 
be done. I am not suggesting any mass 
dumping or giveaway program. I do 
not regard our stocks of dairy products 
as something to be gotten rid of because 
they are in the way, nor do I want to in- 
terfere at all with established channels 
of trade or with the established markets 
of our allies. 

All I want to do is to make some use 
of the bounty which we have and to keep 
our own economy strong and healthy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in an effort 
to stimulate further action and thinking 
along these lines, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit for appropriate reference, 
a concurrent resolution requesting the 
President to undertake negotiations at 
home and abroad, looking to these ends. 
I request that the resolution may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 68) was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas the United States is blessed with 
plenty by reason of its bountiful resources 
and the labors of its people; 

Whereas as a nation under God we have a 
moral obligation to do what we can to assist 
hungry peoples by making our surpluses 
available to them; 

Whereas such action will help those Amer- 
icans engaged in the production and dis- 
tribution of food, and be an important factor 
in keeping this Nation strong; and 

Whereas at the same time the sharing of 
our surplus foodstuffs will be in the na- 
tional interest and may help others to meet 
the misfortune of underproduction: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is requested to 
undertake negotiations at home and abroad 
necessary to arrange for the distribution of 
foods now held in surplus by the United 
States Government, such as dried milk and 
milk products, egg products, grains, and 
other food products, said food surpluses to 
be made available: 

(1) To the public institutions of the United 
States and the State governments (including 
school lunch programs) not now able to 
purchase them, to the end that the tax 
burden necessary to support such institu- 
tions may be reduced; 

(2) To the needy children of all countries 
regardless of race or creed, under the general 
direction of the Red Cross, the United Na- 
tions, or such other agencies as the President 
may find suitable; and 

(3) To friendly foreign countries, to the 
end that the burden of our foreign assistance 
program may be lessened. 

Sec. 2. In giving effect to this resolution, 
the President is requested to keep these 
considerations in mind: 

(1) To the greatest extent practicable the 
distribution of food surpluses shall be ar- 
ranged so that peoples not now having ade- 
quate food may receive it, thus avoiding the 
disruption of existing channels of trade; 
and 

(2) Surplus foods made available to all 
foreign countries for distribution to children 
and to friendly countries to assist them in 
meeting food shortages shall be shipped from 
United States ports at no expense to the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. The President is requested to rec- 
ommend such legislative action as he finds 
necessary to give effect to the proposals con- 
tained in this resolution. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] to add at the end of 
the bill a new title providing statehood 
for Alaska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to speak very briefly on the 
amendment offered yesterday by the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
LMr. ANDERSON], proposing that the 
Alaska statehood bill be made title II 
of the Hawaiian statehood bill. Per- 
sonally I am opposed to this amendment. 
I hope that the suggestions which I make 
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will be received in the serious vein in 
which I offer them. I believe that both 
Alaska and Hawaii should be considered 
for statehood. I shall support state- 
hood for both, and do all I can to see 
that legislation to that end is passed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the Senate will reject the suggested 
amendment to put the Alaska statehood 
proposal into the same bill with Ha- 
waiian statehood. The effect of this 
amendment, if it should be agreed to, 
would be to prevent consideration of the 
two Territories each on its merits as a 
candidate for statehood. The case for 
Alaskan statehood is an entirely differ- 
ent matter from the case for Hawaiian 
statehood. The two Territories are en- 
tirely different in almost every respect. 
In fact, it would be hard to find any two 
places under the American flag which 
are more different from each other in 
every possible way, than Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

It is a well-known fact that some 
Members of the Senate favor Hawaiian 
statehood, but not Alaskan statehood; 
some Senators who take that position 
are Democrats, and some are Republi- 
cans. It is not a partisan matter. On 
the other hand, there are probably Sen- 
ators who favor Alaskan statehood, but 
not Hawaiian statehood. 

The effect of this amendment if it 
should be agreed to, would be to force 
such Senators to swallow their convic- 
tions and to vote either for both, or 
against both. I do not think it is fair 
to put any Senator in that position. 

Many Members on the other side of 
the aisle claim to be friends of Hawaiian 
statehood. If they really are, I hope 
they will not join in a maneuver which 
will burden that cause. It must be ob- 
vious that every opponent of statehood 
for either Territory is supporting this 
amendment. It is also true that practi- 
cally every vote against the amendment 
will also bẹ a vote for final passage of 
Hawaiian statehood, if Hawaii can be 
considered alone. 

It is well known that the cause of 
Statehood for Hawaii has overwhelming 
support in both Houses of Congress and 
in the executive branch. If the case of 
Hawaii can be considered on its merits, 
there is no possible doubt that Hawaii 
will be a State before the end of the year. 

Mr. President, before the vote on this 
amendment is taken, I believe its spon- 
sors should give us the answer to one 
question. Why should Hawaii be held 
back until Alaska can also command suf- 
ficient support for statehood? Why 
should the fate of Hawaii depend upon 
an unrelated decision with respect to an- 
other distant Territory? 

In effect, the sponsors of this motion— 
or some of them, at least—say, “We ad- 
mit that Hawaii is fully qualified for 
statehood. We admit that statehood for 
Hawaii would be a good thing all around. 
But we do not intend that Hawaii shall 
become a State unless we can also pull 
in another new State which will balance 
Hawaii politically.” 

Before the vote is taken on the amend- 
ment, I hope Senators will give a little 
thought to the hopes, aspirations, and 
dreams of the loyal body of American 
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citizens who are residents of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. They are the ones who 
will suffer most if this political trick is 
successful. Sponsors of this amendment 
may think they will gain partisan ad- 
vantage if the amendment carries. They 
may feel that they are blocking the Re- 
publicans by this action. Let me remind 
Senators that they will be doing far 
more damage to the people of Hawaii, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, than 
to the Republican Party nationally. 

Both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats of Hawaii realize that fact very 
clearly. I hold in my hand a telegram, 
signed by the Republican chairman and 
the Democratic chairman in Hawaii, 
which reads as follows: 

Both political parties strongly urge pas- 
sage of Hawaii statehood bill on its own mer- 
its. Earnestly request bill not be encum- 
bered by any extraneous questions. Friends 
of both Hawaii and Alaska convinced that 
if Hawaii enters Union of States Alaska can- 
not be far behind. Combining Hawaii and 
Alaska in one bill may be fatal to both. All 
Hawaii awaits decision with hopeful anxiety. 


I hope Senators also realize that they 
need expect no gratitude from Alaska by 
adopting this motion. They are doing 
Alaska no favor. I do not think Alas- 
kans appreciate being cast in the role of 
a stumbling block to Hawaii's aspira- 
tions. Alaskans have too much self-re- 
spect for that. They are proud of their 
prospective State, and they feel they 
have a good case for statehood on their 
own merits. They do not want to be 
dragged in only to serve as a balance 
against another State. 

Alaskans realize that this motion is 
merely a maneuver to scuttle Hawaiian 
statehood. 

Let me read from the last biennial re- 
port of the Alaska Statehood Committee 
published August 1, 1953. It was pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mildred Hermann, secre- 
tary of the Alaska Statehood Committee, 
who has appeared before our committee 
as a witness and is well known to many 
members of the committee. I am sure 
they will all agree that Mrs. Hermann.is 
an ardent advocate of statehood for 
Alaska. I wish to read a brief section 
called “no Senate hearing.” This little 
section is not particularly complimen- 
tary to me, but I shall read it for the 
benefit of the Senate so that Senators 
may know how the Alaska statehood 
committee looks on this maneuver: 

There has as yet been no hearing on the 
bill by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, chairmaned by Senator 
HucH BUTLER, of Nebraska, who in previous 
hearings and on the floor of the Senate has 
pointedly allied himself with the opponents 
of statehood and that school of thought that 
offers an elective governor as a palliative for 
the problems that confront Alaska under 
Territorial status. Senator BUTLER'S com- 
mittee had promised a hearing immediately 
following the House hearing, but it was not 
forthcoming. He now promises to bring the 
committee to Alaska in August and hold 
hearings in the major towns of the Terri- 
tory at that time. 

The Alaska Statehood Committee is pleased 
with the continuing interest of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
as shown in this forthcoming visit, and is 
glad to welcome the committee, among whom 
there are many proved friends of Alaska 
statehood. The statehood committee takes 
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this occasion to express anew its conviction 
that the voice of the little people of Alaska 
which has so eloquently and so frequently 
spoken out in the past for statehood, will 
again be heard when the committee holds 
its meetings in Alaska. 

In the meantime, in a surprise move on 
the part of the members of the Senate com- 
mittee, the Alaska statehood bill has been 
joined with the Hawaiian statehood bill, 
with the result of weakening Hawaii's posi- 
tion without in any manner strengthening 
Alaska’s. So at the present, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, we can only wait to see 
what we shall see. 


I might say in that connection, as was 
stated by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Anprerson] yesterday, 
since that time six members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
visited Alaska and held hearings in the 
four major cities. As Mrs, Hermann 
suggested, we heard a great deal of tes- 
timony supporting statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. President, I favor statehood for 
Hawaii and I favor statehood for Alaska. 
I voted to report both bills from com- 
mittee, and I personally reported the 
Alaska bill. I shall vote for both bills 
when they come to a vote in the Senate. 
I hope that both may pass and become 
law. If both cannot pass this year, I 
hope that either one may pass. I am 
convinced that if one statehood bill 
passes this year, the other cannot be 
delayed very long. 

If it should happen that the Alaskan 
statehood bill runs into difficulty here, 
or in the House, or in the White House, 
I will pledge to do what I can to im- 
prove its chances for favorable consid- 
eration. 

But again let me say that I hope that 
the Senate will have an opportunity to 
pass on these two totally different ques- 
tions on their merits. I feel it is an 
affront to the dignity of the Senate to 
ask us to do otherwise. We have been 
promised by the majority leader a 
chance to vote for or against Alaskan 
statehood on its merits. We deserve an 
equal right to vote for or against Ha- 
waiian statehood on its merits. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to reiterate 
the statement I made the other day on 
the floor of the Senate in response to an 
inquiry from the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLanD], that it is the desire and 
intention of the majority leader to bring 
up the Alaskan statehood bill at a very 
early date, following action by the Sen- 
ate on the Hawaiian statehood bill. I 
made clear to the Senate that that did 
not mean any kind of prolonged delay, 
because I am hopeful that we may bring 
the Alaskan bill up during this month in 
which the Hawaiian bill will be acted on. 

I would be perfectly willing to state— 
and I would have been perfectly willing 
to state previously—that immediately 
following action on the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill I would call up the Alaskan 
statehood bill. The only reason I did 
not do so was that the leadership on the 
other side had sometime ago made in- 
quiries as to whether we would be pre- 
pared to bring up the New Mexican con- 
tested election case during the week of 
the 15th of March. Having made such 
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a commitment and having attempted to 
do everything possible to expedite ac- 
tion by the subcommittee and the full 
committee on that case—and I under- 
stand it will be taken up by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration on 
Tuesday—I was in no position to agree 
to take up the Alaskan statehood bill im- 
mediately following the disposition of the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. However, the 
Senate has my assurance that that will 
be done just as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the majority leader for his statement. I 
am sure it will be of considerable inter- 
est to Members of the Senate on both 
side of the aisle who are interested in 
Alaskan statehood. 

Mr. President, historically Congress 
has generally approached the issue of 
admitting a new State with a high sense 
of responsibility, and a statesmanlike 
determination to pass judgment on the 
merits of each individual case. No doubt 
political considerations have sometimes 
played a part in the timing, yet I do not 
think political considerations have been 
able either to hasten or to delay the ad- 
mission of any proposed State more than . 
a very few years. For example, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, in discussing this 
subject, seemed to think there was some- 
thing odd about the admission of West 
Virginia—perhaps something unconsti- 
tutional. Yet it is hard to see what other 
course of action Congress could take, 
once the western counties of Virginia 
had split themselves off from Virginia. 
Statehood was the obvious automatic so- 
lution. 

The Senator from New Mexico has 
tried to make us believe that in the past 
most of the States have entered the 
Union in pairs, 2 by 2, like the animals 
going into Noah’s Ark. Yet the whole 
history of our country shows that ad- 
mitting States by pairs was the excep- 
tion, not the rule, as was brought out 
yesterday in the questioning of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. In our whole 
history there were probably not more 
than four cases of States being admitted 
by pairs in order to balance each other. 
Since the Civil War, there have been no 
such cases at all, with the one possible 
exception of Arizona and New Mexico. 

The Senator from New Mexico con- 
tended that Indiana and Mississippi 
were a pair, admitted together to bal- 
ance each other, but the record clearly 
shows the contrary. Using the dates of 
the enabling acts—not the dates of ad- 
mission—statehood for Indiana was ap- 
proved practically a full year before 
statehood for Mississippi. At that time 
Congress did not say to Indiana, “Wait 
until Mississippi is ready. Then we will 
let you in.” No. Congress decided, in 
1816, that Indiana was ready, but Mis- 
sissippi was not. So Congress admitted 
Indiana without holding her back to 
wait for a partner. Then, in 1817, Con- 
gress admitted Mississippi without at- 
tempting to gain partisan advantage out 
of the matter. 

In the same way, the Senator from 
New Mexico claimed that Illinois and 
Alabama were a pair, but the record 
shows the opposite. Illinois was admit- 
ted in 1818, without Alabama. Those 
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favorable to Alabama did not make Tli- 
nois wait for Alabama. They did not 
use Illinois for leverage to pull Alabama 
in. They did not adopt a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude and say, “If we cannot 
have Alabama, you cannot have Illinois.” 

Apparently the Senator from New 
Mexico is afraid that if we now admit 
Hawaii alone, we will never get around 
to Alaska. In 1818, the Congress was not 
afraid to admit Illinois alone. Those 
who were more favorable to Alabama 
were not afraid to let Illinois in ahead. 
They trusted to the Congress to use good 
judgment and fairness when the time 
came to consider Alabama. Their trust 
was not misplaced. The following year, 
1819, Congress admitted Alabama. 

Altogether Mr. President, the historical 
record of these various enabling acts 
shows a surprisingly high-minded devo- 
tion to justice and fairness. We all 
know from our American history how 
tense was the balance in the Senate be- 
fore the Civil War, how extremely impor- 
tant it was to both sides to maintain 
equality of strength. Yet Texas came in 
by itself, and Wisconsin came in by it- 
self. During the last decade leading up 
to the Civil War, on three different occa- 
sions, Congress admitted Northern 
States, namely, California, Minnesota, 
and Oregon, without a single Southern 
State to counterbalance them. 

Using the logic of the Senator from 
New Mexico, perhaps the South should 
have said, after 1846, “Now we have 15 
free and 15 slave States. We will refuse 
to admit another Northern State until 
there is a Southern State to balance it.” 
But Congress took no such narrow- 
minded view. The various States were 
admitted 1 by 1, when they were ready. 

Fortunately, today there is no such 
situation of political tension as prevailed 
in this country a hundred years ago, 
during the years leading up to the Civil 
War. That is why I hate to see the hopes 
and aspirations of these Territories 
traded about, as if they were merely 
pawns in a political struggle for power 
in Washington, 

If Hawaii is ready for statehood, she 
should have it. If Alaska is ready for 
statehood, she should have it. If one can 
muster the support for statehood, it 
should not be dragged back by the other. 

I do not claim to know for sure what 
the other body will do, or what the Presi- 
dent of the United States will do with 
these bills. I hope sincerely they will ad- 
mit both Alaska and Hawaii. If they 
will not admit both, then I hope they will 
be favorable to admitting 1 of them 
now, the other 1 in the near future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks a tabu- 
lation showing the dates and legal cita- 
tions for admission and the Enabling Act 
for each of the 35 States previously ad- 
mitted. This list clearly demonstrates 
that, on the whole, the admission of new 
States has been handled by Congress 
with a high sense of responsibility. It 
would be tragic for the Congress now, 
suddenly, to treat this important matter 
as a plaything of partisan politics. 
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There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


States admitted into the Union since adop- 
tion of the Constitution 


State Enabling act Date of admission 
Vermont Feb. 18, 1791 (1 | Mar. 4, 1701 (1 
Stat, 191). Stat, 191). 
Kentucky Feb, 4, 1791 (1 June 1, 1792 (1 
Stat. 189). Stat. 189). 
Tennessce June 1, 1796 (1 June 1, 1 a 
Stat. 491). Stat. 491). 
ORI oi O Apr. 30, 1802 (2 | Nov. 29, 1 (2 
Stat. 173). Stat. 173) 
Louisiana Feb. 20, 1811 (2 Apr. 30, 1812 (2 
Stat. 641). Stat. 701). 
Indiana Apr. 19, 1816 (3 | Dee. H, 1816 (3 
Stat. 289). Stat. 399). 
Mississippi. Mar. 1, 1817 (3 | Dee. 10, 1817 (3 
Stat. 348). Stat. 472) 
Ihinois Apr. 18, 1818 (2 ec. 3, 1818 (3 
Stat. 428). Sta ) 
Alabama Mar. 2, 1819 (3 | Dee. 14, 1819 @ 
Stat. 489). Stat 
Maine 3, 1820 (3 | Mar. 15, 1820 (3 
Stat. 544). Stat. 4 
Missouri Mar. 6, 1820 (3 Aug. 10, 1821 
Stat. 545). in” Appendix 
Arkansas June 15, 1836 (5 June 15, 1836 (5 
Stat. 50). Stat. 50). 
Michigan June 15, 1836 (5 Jan. 26, 1837 (6 
Stat. 49). Stat. 144). 
Florida Mar. 3, 1845 (5 Mar. 3, 1845 (5 
Stat. 742). Stat. 742). 
W O Mar. 1, 1845 (5| Dec. 29, 1845 (9 
Stat. 797). at. 2). 
D Mar. 3, 1845 (5 | Dee. 28, 1 09 
Stat. 742). Stat. 117) 
Wisconsin Aug. 6, 1846 (9| May 29, 1848 (9 
Stat. 50). Stat. 233). 
California 9 9, 1850 Repke 9, 1850 (9 
tat, 452) tat. 452). 
Minnesota Feb. 26, 1857 (11 | May 11, 1858 (11 
Stat. 166). Stat. 285). 
Feb. 14, 1859 (11 | Feb. 14, 1859 (11 
Stat. 383). Stat. 383). 
Jan. 29, 1861 (12 | Jan. 29, 1861 (12 
Stat. 126) Stat. 126). 
West Virginia.. ae Ve 1802 (12 June 19, 1863 (13 
t. 633). Stat. 731). 
Nevada Mar. a 1864 (13 et. 31, 1 (13 
Stat. 30). Stat. 740). 
Nebraska si 58 19, 1864 (13 | Mar. 1, 1867 (14 
Stat. 47). Stat. ). 
Colorado Mar. 3, 1875 (18 | Aug. 1, 1876 (19 
Stat. 4740. Stat. 665). 
South Dakota. Feb. 22, 1889 (25 Nov. 2, 1889 (26 
Stat. 676). Stat. 1549). 
North Dakota it Do. 
Montana Noy. 8, 1889 (26 
Stat. 1551). 
Washington Nov. 11, 1889 (26 
Stat. 1552). 
Idaho July 3, 1890 (26 
Stat. 215). 
Wyoming * ee (26 
tan. Sar 4, (20 
Stat. rc). 
Oklahoma Nov. 16, 1907 (35 
Stat., Et. 2 2160). 
New Mexico... June 20, 19i0 (36 Jan. 6, 1012 (37 
Stat. 557 Stat., Pt. 2, 1723). 
Arizona June D Vio (36 Feb. 14, 1912 (37 
Stat. 557). 


Stat., Pt. 2, 1728). 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the problem of com- 
munism and Hawaii. This issue has been 
raised and properly so, but I feel we will 
not face it completely unless we attempt 
to put it in its proper perspective in re- 
lation to the whole problem of commu- 
nism and the United States. Obviously, 
the Communist problem in Hawaii is nei- 
ther separate nor unique. 

The free world is engaged in a war 
with communism to determine whether 
freemen in free governments can sur- 
vive or whether the ultimate objectives 
of Lenin and Stalin will be achieved and 
all men become slaves. Already this 
war has become hot on the battlefields 
of China, Korea, and Indochina, but 
everywhere else in the world it goes on 
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continuously at the philosophical, psy- 
chological, and spiritual levels. 

The United States, for reasons which 
we all understand, has become in that 
war the leader of the free world forces 
at every level. Our own political and 
economic system is the greatest demon- 
stration of freedom in action in the 
world’s history, and we fondly believe 
that it still stands as the ultimate sym- 
bol of hope to the oppressed everywhere. 
This carries with it the historic responsi- 
bility for demonstration of faith in the 
ideals of liberty and of sufficient courage 
to stand firm against Communist pres- 
sure whatever comes. 

The Communist policies and program 
in this cold war are well known. They 
fall into three general patterns. 

Their first objective is to bring about 
internal collapse through the efforts of 
subversives operating within the eco- 
nomic and political pattern of the in- 
tended victim nation. This method 
alone has brought them outstanding 
success in Europe as witnessed by the 
fall of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania, and other once-free nations. 

Their second pattern is the mainte- 
nance of constant psychological pressure 
subtly conceived and utilizing every 
available force of communication in the 
free world. The nations outside the 
Iron Curtain have never really been free 
of this since the Communists seized 
Russia in 1917. The method and tone 
and line change constantly, but the pro- 
gram never lets up. 

As a third and last resort, the Com- 
munists have demonstrated that they 
are prepared to use military force when 
they think this is wise or necessary. Be- 
fore World War II Finland learned this 
truth. Thus far in the postwar period 
they have not committed their own 
armies or navies but have been able to 
work through satellites with outstanding 
success in China, Korea, and Indochina. 

We in the United States only lately 
have begun to realize just how these 
same policies and programs have been 
applied against us. Now that we are 
awake to the danger, we have begun to 
develop successful counterpolicies. We 
are attempting to expose, and to neu- 
tralize or punish, the subversives who 
seek to undermine our Government and 
our economy. We are attempting to 
develop counterpsychological warfare, 
although we have not been so successful 
as our opponent, whose techniques are 
built around the big lie. 

Third, we have demonstrated our will- 
ingness in Korea to take the field with 
our armies against communism. We 
are now engaged in redesigning our 
whole military program to develop our 
natural strength and put ourselves in a 
position to seize and hold the advantage. 

In this war between the free world and 
the threat of communism, there are thus 
far two great theaters, Europe and the 
Pacific. It is of the war in the Pacific 
that I desire to speak now. 

Today, more than ever before, we have 
come to realize that we are a Pacific na- 
tion. Our coastline is a part of the bor- 
der of that greatest ocean, and most of 
the current trouble spots in the conflict 
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with communism are located in or 
around the Pacific—Korea, Japan, Indo- 
china, and the Philippines. It goes with- 
out saying that Hawaii lies in the Pacific. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has said: 

Hawaii to all intents and purposes is a 
part of the Pacific coast from the standpoint 
of national defense * * * statehood is a 
beneficial contribution to the defense pos- 
ture of this country in the Pacific. 


Let us stop at this point for a few ob- 
vious comments about the Territory of 
Hawaii itself. First, it is truly Ameri- 
can, the only typical American offshore 
part of our national picture. While it 
was originally inhabited by Polynesians, 
and its present population contains sub- 
stantial numbers of citizens of oriental 
ancestry, the economy of the islands be- 
gan 100 years ago to develop in the 
American pattern, and the government 
of the islands took on an actual Ameri- 
can form 50 years ago. Therefore, to- 
day Hawaii is literally an American out- 
post in the Pacific, completely refiect- 
ing the American scene, with its reli- 
gious variations, its cultural, business, 
and agricultural customs, and its poli- 
tics. This has been largely brought 
about because over these years its edu- 
cational system has been American, and 
its great university, which stands at the 
apex of that system, is the counterpart 
of any other American State university. 

As our Pacific outpost, Hawaii is ob- 
viously vital in the planning of every 
one of our military services. But more 
than that, it has become a great show 
window open to the west through which 
the oriental peoples all around the other 
shore of Asia can see America in action 
through the Hawaiian economy operat- 
ing in an American philosophy of per- 
sonal liberty and with a typical American 
pattern. Thus, to the millions of orien- 
tal people now facing the fundamental 
choice between freedom and commu- 
nism, Hawaii has become a point of in- 
tense and historic interest. What we 
demonstrate in Hawaii will probably 
have infinitely more effect on the future 
of Asia than what we say or do on the 
mainland, 

It was inevitable that the people of 
Hawaii, like the Americans on the main- 
land, would feel the impact of commu- 
nism and its policies of subversion, prop- 
ganda pressure, and war. That there 
would be efforts to subvert the islands is 
mute testimony to their strategic worth. 
The question with which we should be 
concerned today is not that communism 
has struck at Hawaii, but rather how 
well have our American citizens in Ha- 
waii stood up against these evil forces. 

The infiltration of subversives into 
Hawaii was accomplished by the same 
means which were used earlier on the 
mainland, by penetrations through the 
labor-union movement. This was espe- 
cially easy because, until a few years ago, 
there had been little or no labor-union 
activity on the islands, and there was 
no firmly established pattern of free 
democratic unions. The Communist 
leaders were able to step into the vacuum 
and subvert the proper purposes of union 
organization to their evil designs. 
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This program achieved some success. 
I think the climax of Communist power 
in Hawaii was reached in 1949, as evi- 
denced by the general strike of that year, 
and I also think that many of the things 
that have happened since represent re- 
action to that demonstration of subver- 
sive power. I am convinced that, since 
that time, the tide of communism has 
been running out, there as here. With- 
out stopping to dwell at length on any 
of these events, because they have been 
discussed already in this debate, I should 
like merely to list a number of things 
which I consider to be significant. 

One of the arguments made against 
statehood is that the people of Hawaii 
need the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect them against the forces 
of communism. Certainly they got no 
help from the Federal Government in 
1949. In fact, the local Territorial legis- 
lature was the only agency through 
which the people could act to end the 
strike. Pressed by public opinion, the 
Territorial legislature, after the failure 
of appeals to the Federal Government, 
went into special session and passed a 
law which authorized seizure of the 
docks. This led within a short time to 
the settlement of the strike, which had 
already lasted more than 6 months, 

The second test was provided by the 
Korean war. If the Communists in Ha- 
waii had the power that some of my col- 
leagues seem to think they have, because 
of that war they had an ideal oppor- 
tunity, plus an overwhelming motive, for 
sabotage and slowups. And yet nothing 
like that happened. 

I have in my hands a letter from the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the 
Department of the Navy. The Bureau 
says ILWU handled Navy cargo during 
the entire Korean crisis and that, as a 
matter of fact, the great bulk of Navy 
cargo moving in and out of Pearl Harbor 
was handled by McCabe, Hamilton & 
Renny, Ltd., which employs ILWU long- 
shoremen. During this period there was 
no significant stoppage in the movement 
of naval cargo. ILWU stevedores still 
handle some of the Navy cargo at Pearl 
Harbor. Furthermore, it is understood 
that only those contractor employees 
who meet Coast Guard security require- 
ments and internal Navy security re- 
strictions are permitted entry into Pearl 
Harbor for work. The caliber of services 
at Pearl Harbor compares favorably with 
that procured in the continental United 
States ports. Over a 5-year period 
ILWU stoppages at Pearl Harbor totaled 
5 working days. In comparison, west 
coast ILWU members over the same 
period engaged in stoppages of from 4 to 
6 months. 

All that was necessary was to repeat 
the general strike of 1949, and our Ko- 
rean war effort would have been greatly 
impeded. The fact is that there was no 
sabotage and no effective impediment to 
the war effort. It seems to me that the 
known Communists who were at the 
head of that union at that time would 
have wished very much to use their 
power to help the Kremlin’s cause. In 
fact, ILWU leadership characterized 
United States efforts in Korea as “med- 
dling” in the internal affairs of another 
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country. Why did they not move? Mr. 
President, your guess is as good as mine. 
I think they realized that, if the Com- 
munist leaders had attempted any such 
program, they would have destroyed 
their unions. Their members would not 
have followed them, because I am sure 
that many of these loyal Americans were 
among the parents and other relatives of 
the nearly 400 Hawaiian-born Americans 
who gave their lives for liberty in the 
Korean war—four times the per capita 
United States average. To me this rep- 
resents the first real demonstration that 
communism was on the skids in Hawaii. 

The next demonstration was the Smith 
Act trial. As has already been pointed 
out, these “sorry seven” were convicted 
by an island jury and sentenced by an 
island judge. It is true the Communists 
attempted to exert pressure. While they 
may have been able to punish a few 
island individuals, they did not slow up 
or stop the process of justice. I only 
hope it will not be too long before the 
convictions will be affirmed on appeal 
and these Communists will join the 
others convicted on the mainland, either 
in jail or in exile. 

Last week it was alleged that three 
individuals who came out against the 
Communists were now unemployable and 
were being discriminated against. Over 
the weekend this was checked on. Ichiro 
Izuka and Jack Kawano were longshore- 
men and were supposed to be living under 
conditions which would shock us. Izuka 
is now self-employed on his own chicken 
ranch in Kauai. Kawano, when con- 
tacted by telephone, said he had been 
operating a small market and is now 
assisting in a liquor store while seeking 
other employment. He stated that re- 
ports that he cannot get a job are un- 
true; he has made no official request for 
one. Kempa, the third person, was with 
a contractor until the fall of 1953. He 
may now take civil-service employment 
at the University of Hawaii. 

While I was in the islands the steve- 
doring contract was negotiated 4 months 
ahead of time at the request of the union. 
Their proposal was generally acceptable 
to the employers. Can there be any 
more convincing evidence of present 
weakness of Communist leadership of 
the union in contrast to its ability 
5 years ago to sustain a 6 to 8 months’ 
strike? While there has been no large- 
scale and dramatic demonstration, I 
have the impression from my friends on 
the islands that there is now great un- 
rest among the union members and that 
the ILWU leadership hurried negotia- 
tions along for fear they might be 
deposed before the contract expired. 

Fear has been expressed that if war 
were declared the Communists would 
control the offices and legislature of the 
new State. There are two pieces of evi- 
dence we can give in advance which indi- 
cate that that fear is baseless. First, 
when the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention were selected, one of them 
was an admitted former Communist, and 
another, having been suspected of Com- 
munist leanings, refused to answer 
questions. The convention unseated 
both those delegates, 
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The other evidence is contained in the 
draft of the proposed constitution for the 
new State of Hawaii, which reads: 

No person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization or associ- 
ation which advocates the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of this 
State or of the United States shall be quali- 
fied to hold any public office or employment, 


Turning now to the question of propa- 
ganda pressure, there is no doubt that 
Communist propaganda is still pouring 
into the Hawaiian Islands, undoubtedly 
more openly than on the mainland. 
This comes about, I think, because the 
Communists underestimate the funda- 
mental loyalty of the people. 

Much was made about the number of 
personal and business ads that appeared 
in the Honolulu Record. Anyone who 
has been in business will recognize that 
process for what it is. Many mainland 
newspapers put on the same kind of 
pressure for special editions and there, 
as here, the people approached often be- 
lieve that it is easier to pay for the ads 
than to argue about them. I am sure 
that a study of the copies of the Hono- 
lulu Record will reveal that none of the 
responsible companies on the islands is 
submitting to that mild blackmail. One 
will not find any ads from the sugar, 
pineapple, or stevedoring companies who 
have major contracts with ILWU, or 
from any large wholesale, retail, or serv- 
ice organizations. The publishers have 
put the finger on the little neighborhood 
service and retail firms, on union offi- 
cials, and on politicians. I think they 
can use the old special-edition racket 
effectively only one or twice a year. To 
me this has no weight as evidence that 
Communists control all the business of 
the islands. 

When we come to the third question, 
the matter of military activity, we have 
the very recent evidence of the Korean 
war before us. The figures of Hawaiian 
participation have already been given 
several times. I shall not repeat them 
now, but they are dramatic evidence that 
the people of Hawaii will accept even 
the ultimate military challenge of Com- 
munists. 

This is my summary of communism in 
Hawaii up to the present time. 

The Communistic infiltration of 
Hawaii came later, and was much more 
concentrated than that on the mainland. 
It actually came from the mainland, and 
was successful at first, because there was 
a void in union organization. There- 
after, it rose to a higher peak there than 
on the mainland, and at a much more 
rapid pace. This infiltration seems to 
me to be receding now at any equally 
rapid pace as is usually the case under 
such circumstances. 

With the Hawaiian statehood bill be- 
fore the Senate now, and in the face of 
this story of communism in Hawaii, 
what should we do? I have taken the 
time of the Senate to put Hawaii and 
her people in their proper relation to 
the whole overall worldwide cold war 
against communism. Therefore, I be- 
lieve we should approach our decision 
now within that framework. As the 
leaders of the forces of freedom in the 
world, we are confronted with three pos- 
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sible decisions open to us affecting 
Hawaiian statehood. What are the pos- 
sible effects of the decision we make, not 
only upon the people of Hawaii but upon 
the oriental peoples around the Pacific, 
and thus eventually on the final overall 
decision of the cold war? It seems to 
me that we are considering three pos- 
sible decisions, and I should like to dis- 
cuss each. 

The first can be a decision to do noth- 
ing, to reject statehood for Hawaii now, 
and continue into the future on the pres- 
ent Territorial status, perhaps on the 
outworn theory that “Hawaii is not 
ready for statehood.” 

I think the effects of such a decision 
would be disastrous. First, let us look 
across the Pacific to the people of Japan. 
Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has undertaken to provide 
leadership in Japan, to the end that the 
Japanese might adopt our American pat- 
tern of life as their own, and thus be 
forever free from authoritarian dicta- 
torship. The Japanese people have had 
less than 8 years of our tutelage in the 
philosophy and mechanics of American 
democracy. The Hawaiian people have 
had a hundred years of practice in Amer- 
ican economic processes, and 50 years of 
practice in our political pattern. While 
there are many oriental peoples repre- 
sented in the population of Hawaii, in- 
cluding a Japanese segment which is 
the largest of the group, 183,000, or 36.7 
percent, their ties are fundamentally 
with the American mainland, and their 
pattern is our basically Anglo-Saxon 
concept. 

Taking the Japanese for example, since 
Hawaii became an American Territory 
in 1900, there has been practically no 
immigration, so that the overwhelming 
majority of these people are native-born 
American citizens and products of our 
American public-school system. If we 
now say that after all these years the 
people of Hawaii of Japanese descent 
cannot be trusted to cope with their first 
communistic threat, what hope can we 
give to the Japanese people in Japan who, 
after only 8 years, are expected to with- 
stand what undoubtedly will be infinitely 
greater pressure? How can we ask them 
to have faith in the pattern we set out 
for them, if after 100 years we have no 
faith that their people in Hawaii can be 
trusted with full citizenship in state- 
hood? 

The people of China face a far more 
serious challenge. Whatever they have 
of free government is now exiled off the 
mainland. Chinese around the world 
everywhere still look to the free Chinese 
as their hope to reestablish freedom in 
their mainland home. How much de- 
pendence can they put on freedom as a 
principle if we tell the 33,000 Chinese in 
Hawaii that even after generations of 
experience, with American citizenship 
supposed to be the ultimate in freedom, 
they cannot be trusted to defend it? 

We have made great promises to the 
citizens of South Korea. There are Ko- 
reans in Hawaii. 

Finally, Mr. President, on what show- 
ing is the idea based that the right to 
full citizenship under statehood should 
be determined by the Communists in 
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Hawaii? Will not a negative vote on 
this bill be an admission that we in the 
Senate have more fear of Hawaiian 
Communists, who are admittedly but 
a handful, than we have faith in the 
nearly half million other native-born 
Americans in Hawaii, and that we will 
allow a few Communists to symbolize 
the islands’ people? If a few must be 
chosen as a symbol, why not have the 
men of the 442d? They are the men who 
gallantly rescued their mainland bud- 
dies from Nazi encirclement in France 
in 1944, when told “to push through at 
all costs.” They did—with heavy casu- 
alties. There was no question in the 
hearts of the men who were rescued by 
the 442d as to the devotion to America 
of these Hawaiians. Let there be none 
now. 

Another suggestion which has been 
advanced is that in the face of whatever 
communistic power there may be in the 
islands, we should now completely re- 
verse our historic position, and should 
take away the Territorial status, which 
is a traditional prelude to statehood the 
people of Hawaii have endured for 50 
years. The advocates of this idea sug- 
gest the retreat to a new colonialism un- 
der the label of commonwealth status. 
Our native-born Americans who have 
had almost complete citizenship would 
then step back into citizenship of a low- 
erclass. They would be required to sup- 
port laws of the United States which 
they had no voice in framing, wars which 
they had no voice in declaring, and trade 
and tariff policies which might be detri- 
mental to their economy. 

To me this is unthinkable. It would 
be a disastrous blow to our standing all 
around the perimeter of the Pacific, 
where other oriental men and women 
are just beginning to emerge from colo- 
nialism. It would cut the heart out of 
Vietnam and the leadership in Indo- 
china. In fact, it would raise grave 
doubts around the world as to our faith 
in the principles expounded in our Dec- 
laration of Independence. We would 
certainly strengthen the hands of the 
subversive agents, and would give them 
new ammunition to use against us—this, 
too, at a time when it is America’s deli- 
cate role to help push back the receding 
waters of colonialism without enticing 
the red sea of communism to fill the 
void. 

The third move, and to me the only 
wise one, would be to confirm statehood 
for Hawaii now. Coming at this point 
in the cold war, statehood for Hawaii 
would provide a dramatic expression of 
our faith in the eternal principles on 
which our country was founded, and 
would give proof that we are not afraid 
to pit our principles against the lures 
and threats of communism. It would 
give a great spiritual lift to anxious men 
around the whole Pacific area—the Jap- 
anese, the Chinese, the Koreans, the 
people of the Philippines, and the na- 
tions just emerging from colonialism. 
While to deny statehood would injure 
our standing there, to confirm it would 
greatly strengthen our position. It 
would also give a great spiritual lift to 
the people of Hawaii, 
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Fifty years is a long time to wait for 
statehood. I know, because that was the 
fate of my own State of Utah. Remem- 
bering what happened in Utah when 
statehood came, I am sure that if it can 
come to Hawaii now, the people there 
will call their best men to public service, 
and will find new incentive and devotion 
to reduce to complete impotence the 
communistic threat in the islands. Thus, 
by this move we would take another im- 
portant step to regain the initiative in 
the basic phases of the cold war. We 
would brighten the lights in that great 
show window of democracy. Instead of 
indicating our lack of faith in the Ha- 
waiian people, we should then be able to 
use them as missionaries to take our 
message of hope to their ancestral coun- 
tries, in the full pride of citizenship. 

Instead of looking at Hawaii as a lia- 
bility in the cold war against commu- 
nism, I regard her as one of our greatest 
assets. Statehood for Hawaii could be a 
positive therapy in the fight against 
communism, which follows the necessary 
but negative cauterization of commu- 
nism in Korea. Instead of retreating be- 
fore this puny communistic threat, let us 
turn it into a great propaganda weapon. 
Let us be able to say to the peoples 
of the Pacific, “The Communists tried 
to take over Hawaii, where so many peo- 
ple of your race live under the American 
system. To show our contempt for that 
challenge, we have confirmed our faith 
in these people and have given their citi- 
zenship the final validity of statehood.” 

Thus, in the overall perspective of the 
worldwide cold war, statehood for Hawaii 
now stands asa must. We need the great 
new propaganda weapon this decision 
will provide, Let us grasp and use it with 
full faith and courage, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that several other speeches 
are to be made this afternoon on the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill. I also understand 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] is preparing to speak on an- 
other subject. 

I have discussed the situation with the 
minority leader, and have advised him 
that, in the event other speeches are not 
to be made today on the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill or on the bill for statehood for 
Alaska, or on a combination of the two, 
I wish to be prepared to have the Senate 
take up at least two other bills this after- 
noon, to which the attention of the Sen- 
ate has been called heretofore, One of 
them is Calendar No. 703, Senate bill 796, 
introduced by the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. BusH], and reported on July 
29, 1953, from the Committee on Public 
Works. That bill would permit the 
charging of tolls on certain highways 
constructed with Federal aid. Minority 
views have been filed in connection with 
that bill. 

The other bill is Calendar No. 1032, 
House bill 5509, to amend the Army-Navy 
Medical Services Corps Act of 1947, re- 
lating to the percentage of colonels in the 
Medical Service Corps, Regular Army. 
That bill has been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services. I fully 
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understand that there may be debate on 
either or both of those bills. 

Mr. President, the Senate has a heavy 
program. I have tried to adjust the pro- 
gram for next week in compliance with 
the request of the Democratic leadership, 
on which I have heretofore made a com- 
mitment, namely, that as soon as the 
committee handling the contested sena- 
torial election in New Mexico has made 
its report to the Senate and as soon as 
the report is on the calendar, I shall then 
be prepared to ask that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the contested election case be con- 
sidered, so there will not be undue delay 
in disposing of that contest. 

Since we are trying to cooperate in 
facilitating the handling of the business 
of the Senate, in the event that no other 
speeches are to be made today on the 
Hawaiian statehood bill, I hope we may 
proceed this afternoon to consider the 
bills I have just mentioned. 

Yesterday I gave assurances that the 
wool bill would not be called up until 
after disposal of the motion of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
to consolidate the Hawaiian statehood 
bill and the Alaska statehood bill. I also 
gave notice that I would give at least 
24 hours’ advance notice to the Senate, 
and in particular to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovatas], 
relative to the so-called gas bill, House 
bill 5976, Calendar 821, to amend sec- 
tion 1 of the Natural Gas Act. At this 
time I give that notice to the Senate so 
that, after the disposal of the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], we may be in a position to take 
up that bill as well. 

Again I desire to reiterate my assur- 
ances to the Senate that, as early as 
possible, following the disposal of the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico 
and the disposal of the contest on the 
senatorial election in New Mexico, I also 
wish to bring up Senate bill 50, Calendar 
1029, providing for the admission of 
Alaska into the Union. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from California yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I wish to commend 
the majority leader for the personal at- 
tention he has given to the contest in 
the senatorial election in New Mexico. 

I wish also to commend the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration [Mr. JENNER] for the position 
he has taken as chairman of the com- 
mittee in calling the committee together 
to consider the report on next Tuesday. 

I think the action on the part of both 
Senators is proper. The case should be 
closed. Final action should be taken 
on it, and I hope that can be done next 
week, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that it was only with the full 
cooperation of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett], that it was possible 
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to expedite this matter. We also had 
the cooperation of the staff of the com- 
mittee. 

While I shall not at this time propound 
a wunanimous-consent request, I am 
hopeful that when the subject is brought 
to the attention of the Senate, Senators 
on the other side of the aisle will ex- 
plore the situation to see if we cannot 
arrive at a reasonable division of time 
for a couple of days, or whatever time 
it may be felt is necessary to debate the 
question, so that the attention of the 
Senate may be concentrated on that 
subject. I hope it will not be delayed 
by extraneous matters. I believe that 
when the seat of any United States Sen- 
ator is at stake he and the State he 
represents, as well as the Senate, are 
entitled to have as prompt action as the 
facts developed will warrant. à 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I can speak for only 
one Member of the Senate, I believe 
that Senators on this side of the aisle 
will desire only sufficient time to pre- 
sent the case of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] in the proper light. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In order that the distin- 
guished majority leader may be fully 
advised, let me say to him that the call- 
ing of Calendar No. 703, Senate bill 796, 
would entail considerable debate, of such 
length that perhaps it could not be con- 
cluded in 1 day, whereas Calendar 1032, 
House bill 5509, might well be disposed 
of within a much briefer time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not necessar- 
ily mean the bills would be called up in 
the order mentioned. I am mindful of 
the fact that undoubtedly there will be 
some debate. What I have in mind is 
this: If debate runs out today after the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
speaks on a different subject, I wish to 
be in a position to proceed to the con- 
sideration of certain other bills, 

Tomorrow the time will be controlled 
under the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment. The vote is to come at 4 o'clock. 
We can then return to the consideration 
of whatever is the unfinished business 
at that time, and the debate on the two 
bills referred to can be continued on Fri- 
day, if necessary. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. With respect to Calendar 
No. 703, Senate bill 796, I advise the ma- 
jority leader that I had not realized that 
he was about to bring up that bill. 
Frankly, I am not prepared to debate the 
bill at this time, but I may be prepared in 
24 or 48 hours. I agree with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that consid- 
eration of Senate bill 796 should be post- 
poned, if possible. I shall be glad to ad- 
vise the majority leader as soon as we 
are ready to have it considered. There 
are certain points of difference. Minor- 
ity views have been filed and we are in 
the process of trying to reach an agree- 
ment which will accommodate the mi- 
nority point of view, which would make 
the bill generally more acceptable. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. We have discussed 
the bill from time to time. I certainly 
have no desire to move ahead if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut is 
not prepared to do so this afternoon. I 
wished to give notice that the bill should 
be taken up for consideration in the near 
future. Very soon we shall have a heavy 
program, including tax legislation, ap- 
propriation bills, and major parts of the 
administration's legislative program, as 
well as the important measure now pend- 
ing. Iam afraid that if we do not con- 
sider the Senator’s bill soon it may be 
lost in the general tieup of the session 
later. So, if the Senator is hopeful that 
the bill will be passed, I think the sooner 
we can get to it the better it will be. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. I assure him that I 
shall be ready within 48 hours to take 
up the bill at his convenience. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier in the day I gave 
notice that among several bills for which 
consideration would be sought was Cal- 
endar No. 620, Senate bill 2231, a bill to 
amend the Trading With the Enemy Act 
relating to debt claims. That was one 
of the bills with respect to which I had 
given advance notice to the leadership on 
the other side of the aisle. We are at- 
tempting this afternoon to devise a pro- 
gram to fill in the time when debate on 
the pending legislation runs out. I 
should like to be prepared to take up 
the bill referred during the afternoon. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 
Mr. KENOWLAND. Mr. President, 
‘would the Senator mind if I suggested 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is agreeable 
to me, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without 
the Senator from Montana losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Ned Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
10 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. BURKE], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Butter], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. JoHnson], the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] the sen- 
ior Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
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KıLcorE], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Murr, my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeEELY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit for appropriate 
reference a concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the concurrent resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 69) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence to be composed of 5 Members 
of the Senate to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and 5 Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
In each instance not more than three mem- 
bers shall be members of the same political 
party. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies of the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and of problems 
relating to the gathering of intelligence af- 
fecting the national security and of its co- 
ordination and utilization by the various de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Government. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency shall keep the joint commit- 
tee fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to its activities. All bills, resolutions, 
and other matters in the Senate or the House 
of Representativeh relating primarily to the 
Central Intelligence Agency shall be re- 
ferred to the joint committee. The mem- 
bers of the joint committee who are Mem- 
bers of the Senate shall from time to time 
report to the Senate, and the members of the 
joint committee who are Members of the 
House of Representatives shall from time to 
time report to the House, by bill or otherwise, 
their recommendations with respect to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive Houses which are (1) referred to the 
joint committee or (2) otherwise within the 
jurisdiction of the joint committee. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

Sec.4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
at such places and times, to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 
per hundred words, 

Sec. 5. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic as- 
sistance as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $ per year, 
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shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Represent- 
atives upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man. Disbursements to pay such expenses 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Senate 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amount of one-half of the 
disbursements so made. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
concurrent resolution just submitted 
proposes to establish a Joint Committee 
on Central Intelligence, to be composed 
of five Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
and five Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. In each instance 
not more than three members shall be of 
the same political party. 

Mr. President, events during the past 
year have convinced me that an urgent 
need exists for regular and responsible 
congressional scrutiny of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. Such scrutiny is es- 
sential to the success of our foreign pol- 
icy, to the preservation of our democrat- 
ic processes, and to the security of the 
Intelligence Agency itself. The sooner 
we provide a legislative framework for 
proper congressional-CIA relations, the 
quicker we can begin to build mutual 
confidence. 

This is a prerequisite for effective op- 
eration by an executive agency, espe- 
cially one hidden behind closed doors. 
If we fail to establish some sort of per- 
manent, continuing link between Con- 
gress and the CIA the only result will be 
growing suspicion, From that, in all 
likelihood, will come sporadic investiga- 
tions by various committees of Congress. 

It should not be surprising that a great 
many Members of Congress are already 
questioning the wisdom of continuing to 
allow almost complete independence to a 
Government agency as vital and power- 
ful as CIA. In the first place, the whole 
concept of peacetime foreign intelli- 
gence operations has been alien to Amer- 
ican tradition. It was not until 1947, 
when CIA was established, that this Na- 
tion began to develop an intelligence 
service of any significant size. Even then 
many harbored serious doubts as to 
whether such an organization belonged 
in a democracy in peacetime. 

Nevertheless, by 1947 most Americans 
realized that the United States was con- 
fronted with a foe which would use any 
means to attain its aim—the conquest 
of the world. Information on the capa- 
bilities and intentions of aggressive na- 
tions became imperative, especially in 
view of the developments in atomic 
energy. 

The need for the Central Intelligence 
Agency is seldom questioned any longer 
and I certainly am not challenging it 
now. What I am concerned with, how- 
ever, is CIA’s position of responsibility 
to none but the National Security Coun- 
cil. I believe this should be changed. 
It is true that intelligence services of 
other major countries operate without 
direct control of the legislatures. This 
is understandable in a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, such as the Soviet Union. It is 
even understandable in a parliamentary 
democracy, such as Great Britain, where 
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the entire administration is a part of and 
is responsible to Parliament. Our form 
of government, however, is based on a 
system of checks and balances. If this 
system gets seriously out of balance at 
any point the whole system is jeopar- 
dized and the way is opened for the 
growth of tyranny. 

There has been almost no congres- 
sional inspection of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency since the latter’s estab- 
lishment in 1947. It is conceivable that 
as the need for an intelligence service 
had been evident in 1946, the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act of that year 
would have made provisions for congres- 
sional participation in the committee 
structure of Congress. As it is now, how- 
ever, CIA is freed from practically every 
ordinary form of congressional check. 
Control of its expenditures is exempted 
from the provisions of law which pre- 
vent financial abuses in other Govern- 
ment agencies. Its appropriations are 
hidden in allotments to other agencies, 
and the Bureau of the Budget does not 
report CIA’s personnel strength to Con- 
gress. Each year only a handful of Mem- 
bers in each House see even the appro- 
priation figures. There is no regular, 
methodical review of this agency, other 
than a briefing which is supplied to a 
few members of the appropriations com- 
mittees. 

Mr. President, I agree that an intel- 
ligence agency must maintain complete 
secrecy to be effective. If clandestine 
sources of information were inadver- 
tently revealed, they would quickly dry 
up. Not only would the flow of in- 
formation be cut off, but the lives of 
many would be seriously endangered. 
In addition, much of the value of the 
intelligence product would be lost if it 
were known that we possessed it. An ex- 
ample is the breaking of a code. If we 
break a code we can continue to inter- 
cept and decipher important messages 
as long as the enemy or potential enemy 
is unaware of our knowledge. However, 
the instant the enemy learns that we 
have the key, they will stop using that 
code or possibly use it only to mislead 
us. Secrecy for these purposes is ob- 
viously necessary. 

However, there is a profound differ- 
ence between an essential degree of 
secrecy to achieve a specific purpose and 
secrecy for the mere sake of secrecy. 
Once secrecy becomes sacrosanct, it in- 
vites abuse. If we accept this idea of 
secrecy for secrecy’s sake we will have no 
way of knowing whether we have a fine 
intelligence service or a very poor one. 

Secrecy now beclouds everything 
about CIA—its cost, its efficiency, its 
successes, and its failures. It has been 
mustered against questions or proposals 
regarding CIA by Members of Congress. 
It is difficult to legislate intelligently for 
this agency because we have no informa- 
tion which we can be positive is correct. 

An aura of superiority has been built 
around the CIA. Calls for an investiga- 
tion of CIA personnel have been met 
with a resistance not encountered from 
any other agency. The administration 
appears to support the view that CIA 
officials merit an immunity which has 
never been claimed for the State De- 
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partment or other Government agencies 
handling equally confidential material. 
CIA seems to have marked out for itself 
a setting above other Government agen- 
cies, Congress, and the public. 

I do not believe that responsible con- 
gressional auditing of the CIA is in- 
compatible with the maintenance of the 
degree of secrecy necessary to the legiti- 
mate operations of this agency. On the 
contrary it has many advantages. It 
would protect the reputation of the 
agency against unjustified attacks. It 
would make unnecessary sporadic in- 
vestigations which might lead to unau- 
thorized disclosures. Adequate funds 
would be assured for all legitimate pur- 
poses. Most important, the assertion of 
congressional interest in this field would 
reduce the threat to our democratic 
processes which this uncontrolled agency 
by its very nature now poses. 

The kind of congressional role which 
is called for in this situation is similar to 
that played by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The resolution which I 
am introducing today is similar to one I 
sponsored last July. It proposes the 
creation of a Joint Committee on Cen- 
tral Intelligence. This committee would 
be composed of 5 Members of the Senate 
and 5 Members of the House. No more 
than 3 Members in either House would 
be selected from the same political party. 
The committee would make continuing 
studies of the activities of the Agency, 
its problems, its utilization by other de- 
partments and agencies, and its coordi- 
nation with them. From time to time 
the members of the committee would 
report to the Senate and House and rec- 
ommend such legislation as might be 
needed. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy offers a model for congressional 
participation in the control of CIA. The 
joint committee deals with a subject that 
requires at least as much secrecy as 
would a committee on intelligence. It 
deals with a subject that is even more 
vital to our national security. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
earned the respect of both the executive 
and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. It has been entrusted with the 
most vital secrets of state and it has 
proved worthy of that trust. Other 
Members of Congress have full confi- 
dence in its judgment. Their legislative 
actions affecting atomic energy are based 
on the secure knowledge that trusted 
Members of both Houses are fully cog- 
nizant of developments in atomic energy. 
They do not have to depend on the uni- 
lateral judgment of the executive branch 
as to what Members of Congress ought 
or ought not to know. 

The Atomic Energy Commission also 
benefits from its ties with the committee 
because it provides the commissioners 
with a clear channel into which they can 
direct their legislative problems. The 
security of the atomic energy program, 
moreover, is not periodically threatened 
by sporadic investigations and embar- 
rassing questions from the floor of 
Congress. 

I do not believe that the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency enjoys the same degree of 
confidence in Congress and among the 
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American people which has been gained 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. And 
I do not believe the CIA will ever obtain 
it under present arrangements. On the 
contrary, all signs point to a steady loss 
of confidence. How could it be other- 
wise when we are left to wonder about 
the efficiency and economy of its oper- 
ation, if the only assurances we have of 
the effectiveness of the service are those 
proffered by the men who run it? 

Until a committee of the kind I am 
proposing is established, there will be 
no way of knowing what serious flaws in 
the Intelligence Agency may be covered 
by the curtain of secrecy in which it is 
shrouded. In 1949 the Hoover Com- 
mission examined the CIA. A task force 
stated that— 

The Central Intelligence Agency has not 
yet achieved the desired degree of proficiency 
and dependability in its estimate. Without 
it, the National Security Council cannot 
succeed in assessing and appraising the ob- 
jectives, commitments, and risks of the 
United States in relation to our * * * mili- 
tary power, with sufficient continuity or 
definiteness to constitute a practical guide 
to the Military Establishment as to the size 
of our military needs. 


It recommended that vigorous steps be 
taken to improve the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and its work. 

Mr. President, have these steps been 
taken? We do not know and we have no 
way of finding out. Yet we are asked to 
go on appropriating vast funds without 
debate or question for this Agency. 

Recently the Washington Star carried 
a story to the effect that CIA “has be- 
come so topheavy and unwieldy that it 
should be scrapped altogether and re- 
placed by a new organization.” Is this 
charge true? The columnist who re- 
ported this view said further that “our 
legislators feel strongly that there must 
be much overlapping and useless ex- 
penditure in the activities” of the five 
separate groups engaged in intelli- 
gence—CIA, the State Department, the 
Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. Is 
this charge true? He also wrote that 
“legislators who have been in close con- 
tact with the CIA believe that there is 
much deadwood in the organization 
which should be eliminated and it con- 
tains too many ‘pals’ of men with in- 
fluence in the Government.” Is this 
charge true? 

The fact is that we do not know 
whether these and other charges simi- 
larly unrelated to secrecy are true or not 
true. And if we are to appropriate funds 
for this Agency, we ought to know. 

Neither do we know if CIA is staying 
within the limits established by law or 
if it has expanded beyond its original 
purposes. On December 30, 1952, the 
same columnist asserted that “the CIA 
established an intelligence service in the 
United States,” although the law creat- 
ing the Agency specifically prohibits it 
from “police, subpena, law-enforce- 
ment powers or internal-security func- 
tions.” Let, as was pointed out in an 
article in the New York Times on July 
19, 1953, two CIA agents gave reports to 
the FBI that Owen Lattimore was about 
to leave this country. Nevertheless, they 
later refused on security grounds to 
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testify in court on their role in this mat- 
ter. Does this incident mean that the 
CIA is getting into the internal security 
field in competition with the FBI? Does 
it mean that officials of this Government 
Agency can defy the courts? 

What of the quality of the product 
which CIA is producing? CIA officials 
claim that the United States intelli- 
gence system is second only to that of 
the Soviet Union. I do not know 
whether this is a boast of strength or a 
confession of weakness. Hanson Bald- 
win has reported that some observers be- 
lieve it is actually not as effective, in 
terms of end results, as the British Secret 
Service with roughly 3,000 employees, 
or the Israeli service with roughly 300. 
Others believe that this country is 
spending too much money on intelli- 
gence for the results we are obtaining. 
The amount is a classified figure, but 
published estimates of the annual ap- 
propriation run from $500 million to 
$800 million. Personnel estimates in the 
press run between 8,000 and 30,000 
employees. 

Whatever the cost, we ought to be cer- 
tain of the quality of our intelligence. 
Faulty intelligence estimates could jeop- 
ardize our entire defense and our foreign 
policy. Both of these must be based on 
cold knowledge and intelligent evalua- 
tion of the capabilities and intentions of 
other countries. If our premises are 
wrong, it is logical to assume that the 
policies based upon them will be wrong. 

The Central Intelligence Agency plays 

a more direct role in foreign policy than 
that of simply providing some of the in- 
formation on which our policies are 
based. It also serves, apparently, as an 
instrument of policy. Time magazine 
recently reported that— 
Though CIA officials do not admit it publicly 
the agency was from the start engaged in 
a wide range of “covert activities,” espionage 
aid to resistance movements and perhaps 
sabotage. 


Exactly how many and what kind of 
activities are carried on, I do not know. 
This is a field in which information is 
even more closely guarded. Neverthe- 
less, several such activities have been 
reported in the press, and we can as- 
sume that there have been others which 
have not made the headlines. 

In the Washington Post of January 9, 
1953, the following undertakings of CIA 
agents were cited as a “sampling of ex- 
ploits which have been the subject of 
many whispered complaints”: 

1. Subsidization by CIA of a neo-Nazi or- 
ganization which had marked for liquida- 
tion the leaders of the Social Democratic 
Party. 


The Social Democratic Party was the 
party of Ernst Reuter, later mayor of 
Berlin and vehement anti-Communist. 

2. Incarceration for 8 months of a Japa- 
nese citizen under excuse of cross-examina- 
tion—a job initially undertaken by Gen- 
eral Willoughby’s Army Intelligence and 
passed on to CIA, 

3. Tapping of the telephone of Jose 
Figures, former Costa Rican President 


And, by the way, he is now President 
again— 
at which a CIA man was caught red-handed. 
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4. Abortive effort by CIA undercover men 
to start a revolution in Guatemala and 
blame it on the United Fruit Co. 

5. Burmese and Siamese and Vietnamese 
suspicions of CIA activity in promoting 
guerilla forays from the Burmese border into 
mainland China on the part of the tatter- 
demalion expellees among Chiang Kai-shek's 
defeated Nationalists. 


I do not need to point out the tremen- 
dous impact which this sort of activity 
could have on our foreign policy. Other 
countries cannot be expected to distin- 
guish between CIA policy and United 
States policy. If these reports are true, 
then it would appear to others that it 
was United States foreign policy to pro- 
mote a neo-Nazi organization, to incar- 
cerate a Japanese citizen, and start a 
revolution in one of our neighboring 
countries. Moreover, the Burma epi- 
sode, according to the Washington Post, 
“led to the resignation in disgust of one 
of the best and most respected of our 
career Ambassadors on the ground not 
only that he did not go along with the 
black diplomacy around him, but that 
he was kept in ignorance of it.“ Is there 
any wonder that there should be increas- 
ing concern with the absence of control 
over this agency? We cannot permit 
CIA, any more than we can permit any 
other government agency, to have free 
reign to do anything it wants anywhere 
in the world. If its agents play care- 
lessly with fire, the whole world might 
get burned. 

I do not have official verification of 
any of the criticisms I have mentioned. 
All my information, as I have indicated, 
has been taken from public sources. 
But the point is that any of these re- 
ported incidents could be true, and we 
would not know the facts. Would it not 
be far more sensible if Congress were 
aware of the general policies being pur- 
sued by Central Intelligence? Is there 
any other way that we can be reasonably 
certain that public funds are not being 
wasted? That the country is getting 
the intelligence it needs for its protec- 
tion? 

If a joint committee is established, 
CIA officials would not have to seal their 
lips and put on the face of martyrdom, 
everytime they were criticized. They 
would have a congressional channel to 
present their side. The joint committee, 
in turn, could maintain the confidence 
of Congress and the public, without loss 
of security. Until we create some sort 
of “watchdog committee,” however, we 
will have nothing but continued anxiety 
about the Central Intelligence Agency 
and its widespread activities. 

It is characteristic of our system of 
government that we are suspicious, and 
rightly so, of unrestrained power. Tech- 
nically, the CIA is part of the executive 
branch, and the executive branch is sub- 
ject to the checks and balances of our 
Constitution. Actually the nature of its 
work, and its peculiar place in our gov- 
ernmental structure, have given this 
agency in effect a position inviting ir- 
responsibility. At its best this makes 
for continued suspicion; at its worst it 
is a menace to free government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a letter dated August 25, 1953, 
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written by me to the Director of Central 
Intelligence, and the reply which I re- 
ceived, dated September 4, 1953, signed 
by C. P. Cabell, lieutenant general, 
United States Air Force, Acting Director. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUGUST 25, 
Hon. ALLEN W. DULLEs, $ 
Director of Central Intelligence, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. DULLES: As you know, I have in- 
troduced a bill to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee, along the lines of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, for the 
CIA. I would appreciate receiving an answer 
from you on the questions listed below: 

1. What is the present relationship be- 
tween Congress and CIA? 

(a) Before what committees, other than 
Appropriations, have CIA representatives ap- 
peared on agency business? Is there any 
regular survey of CIA’s activities by any 
committee? What is CIA's procedure for 
getting desired legislation? How many Mem- 
bers of Congress know CIA’s annual appro- 
priation? 

(b) In what instances do Members of Con- 
gress receive intelligence reports from CIA? 
Is it only when some other executive agency 
recommends it to support their position? 

2. Does the Central Intelligence Agency 
feel that the present ties with Congress are 
adequate? What is its opinion of a Joint 
Committee on Central Intelligence similar 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy? 

3. What action was taken on the Hoover 
Commission recommendation that vigorous 
efforts be made to improve the internal 
structure of the CIA and the quality of its 
product? 

Must close now but hoping to hear. from 
you soon, and with best personal wishes, I 
am, 
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Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., September 4, 1953. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In Mr. Dulles’ 
absence from the country, I am taking the 
liberty of replying to your letter of August 
25, 1953, regarding CIA relations with the 
Congress. The answers below are numbered 
in accordance with the numbers of the ques- 
tions in your letter. 

1. (a) CIA representatives have appeared 
on Agency business before the following 
Senate committees: Armed Services, Govern- 
ment Operations (permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations), Judiciary (Immigration 
Subcommittee), (Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee). 

Agency representatives have appeared be- 
fore the following House committees; Armed 
Services, Foreign Affairs, Government Oper- 
ations, Un-American Activities. 

Agency representatives also have appeared 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and liaison is maintained with the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Concerning regular surveys of CIA's activ- 
ities by congressional committees, it should 
be noted that special subcommittees of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees receive a detailed briefing on the various 
aspects of CIA work in the course of the an- 
nual review of CIA’s budget requirements. 
The Armed Services Committees also receive 
briefings on CIA, particularly in connection 
with CIA legislation. In addition, in con- 
nection with atomic energy, the joint com- 
mittee is regularly advised of CIA's activities 
in this field. 
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CIA legislation is handled by the Armed 
Services Committee in both Houses. 

The CIA appropriation figure is very tightly 
held and is known to not more than 6 or 6 
Members in each House. 

1. (b) The only committee which receives 
intelligence reports from CIA on a regular 
basis is the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. The Agency also makes certain in- 
formation available to the Immigration Sub- 
committees of the Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses, and has also been of some as- 
sistance to the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

CIA intelligence reports are not made 
available merely to support the position of 
another executive agency, in fact there 
would probably be many instances in which 
CIA could give intelligence reports to certain 
other committees if requested. 

2. It is our opinion that, from our point of 
view, the present ties with Congress are ade- 
quate. As far as we are able to determine, 
these ties are stronger than those which exist 
between any other nation's intelligence serv- 
ice and its legislative body. 

In view of the fact that a decision to estab- 
lish a joint congressional Committee on Cen- 
tral Intelligence involves many factors, some 
of which are not within the knowledge of 
CIA, it would not appear appropriate for CIA 
to express an opinion on the establishment 
of such a group. 

3. At about the same time as the Hoover 
Commission subcommittee was making its 
study of intelligence in 1949, a special group 
appointed by the President, consisting of Mr. 
Allen Dulles, Mr. William H. Jackson, and 
Mr. Matthias F. Correa, was requested to 
make a detailed survey of CIA, At the time 
of the survey, these men were all in private 
life. Many of their recommendations, as well 
as those of the Hoover Commission, were 
carried into effect and were largely imple- 
mented upon the advent of General Smith as 
Director in October 1950 and Mr. Jackson as 
Deputy Director. This implementation has 
been carried forward by Mr. Dulles, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Jackson as Deputy Director, and 
subsequently succeeded General Smith as 
Director. While it is safe to say that no 
intelligence organization is ever completely 
satisfied with the quality of its end product, 
nevertheless, we feel, and have been informed 
by impartial observers, that the organization 
and the end product have been continuously 
and vigorously improved. 

I know that Mr. Dulles would be happy to 
discuss this entire problem with you in 
greater detail at your convenience upon his 
return. 


Sincerely, 
C. P. CABELL, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Acting 
Director. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks three edi- 
torials pertaining to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, all published in the Rich- 
mond News Leader. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader of 
March 30, 1953] 

Tue CIA: WHO WATCHES THE WATCHDOG? 

In heavily guarded offices at 2430 E Street 
in Washington, on the grounds of the old 
naval hospital there, this Nation’s Central 
Intelligence Agency directs the most secret 
and least publicized operations of the United 
States Government. Not even the Atomic 
Energy Commission functions with the se- 
crecy of the CIA; the taxpayers know some- 
thing of atomic research—how much it costs, 
in general how well it is succeeding, where 
the principal work is being done. 
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Of the CIA, whose expenditures are reck- 
oned by well-informed observers at some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $1 billion a 
year, the taxpayer knows nothing. 

This almost invisible agency of the Gov- 
ernment came into existence in 1947, as the 
successor to an unwieldly central intel- 
ligence group that was organized after World 
War II. By way of background, it should 
be noted that prior to World War II, there 
was no American intelligence agency; we re- 
lied largely upon the reports of diplomatic 
and military officers, openly gathered at con- 
sulates and embassies around the world. 
During the war, the cloak-and-dagger Office 
of Secret Services was set up to direct Amer- 
ican espionage, but this went out of exist- 
ence with the end of hostilities. 

The National Security Act of 1947, creat- 
ing the CIA, gave the new body some sim- 
ple—and sweeping—duties. The CIA is to 
correlate and evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security and provide for the 
appropriate dissemination of such intelli- 
gence within the Government. By one pro- 
vision, it is specifically directed that the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall be re- 
sponsible for protecting intelligence sources 
and methods from unauthorized disclosure. 

Even the sweeping terms of this enact- 
ment were regarded as inadequate by the 
CIA. So in June 1949 the administration ob- 
tained from Congress one of the most amaz- 
ing laws ever put on the books—Public Law 
110 of the 8lst Congress. This is the law 
that makes CIA almost literally a law unto 
itself. 

By this enactment, CIA is made exempt 
from all rules of purchasing that apply to 
other agencies. It may hire and fire at will, 
without regard to civil service regulations. 
All provisions of law and all regulations “re- 
lating to the expenditure of Government 
funds” are specifically waived for the CIA. It 
is above any law that might require “the 
publication or disclosure of the organization, 
functions, names, official titles, salaries, or 
numbers of personnel employed by the 
Agency.” The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is flatly instructed to make “no re- 
ports to the Congress” of CIA's expenditures, 
either lump sum or itemized. CIA spends 
what it pleases, as it pleases, “solely on the 
certificate of the Director, and every such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient vouch- 
er for the amount therein certified.” No 
ordinary Congressman can touch it; no ordi- 
nary citizen is even admitted to the CIA's 
office. 

For all the taxpayers know, the CIA may 
be doing an appallingly inefficient job. It 
may be wasting millions of dollars in fan- 
tastically extravagant and unnecessary 
schemes. It may be needlessly duplicating 
the work of other agencies. It may be the 
‘worst run bureaucracy in Washington. 
Westbrook Pegler has made the flat and un- 
qualified charge that the CIA “slipped sub- 
sidies of millions of dollars to the AFL, 
[David] Dubinsky, the Garment Workers 
Union, and a mysterious group of persons 
unknown,” in some nebulous venture to 
strengthen free trade unions in Europe 
against Communist infiltration. This charge 
the CIA neither affirms nor denies; it simply 
evades answering. 

From what little has been printed about 
the CIA, it is known that the Agency has had 
its internal difficulties. In October 1947 sev- 
eral employees were fired as “bad security 
risks.” On another occasion, Senator Mc- 
CartHy charged (with apparent accuracy) 
that a pervert dismissed from the State De- 
partment had turned up on CIA's payroll. 
The Agency came in for severe criticism when 
South Korea was invaded—to this Nation's 
total surprise—in June 1950 and again the 
following fall when the size of the Chinese 
Communist intervention was tragically un- 
derestimated. CIA was badly mousetra: 
last year when it swallowed a false tip that 
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Owen Lattimore was about to skip the coun- 
try for Russia. 

The extent of CIA’s successful efforts is 
understandably unknown; in common with 
intelligence services everywhere, the Agency 
never mentions its successes. It is known 
that CIA had a hand in reporting Soviet Rus- 
sla's first atomic explosion. Beyond that, 
nothing can be pinned down. 

Of CIA's organization and routine, little 
has been officially disclosed. One account 
is that CIA has 5 major divisions—3 to col- 
lect information, 1 to index information, 
the fifth to evaluate the information and 
prepare the CIA's estimates. These estimates 
(originated by Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 
when he was director of CIA in 1950-52) are 
summaries of intelligence prepared by the 
agency for the President and other top offi- 
cers of the Government. They arrive daily 
at the White House, it is said, mimeographed 
in purple ink and sealed in a blue folder. 
Other more extensive estimates are prepared 
weekly and monthly. These are compiled 
not merely from the reports of the CIA’s 
espionage agents—the cloak-and-dagger 
spies of adventure fiction—but more matter- 
of-factly from the reports of Foreign Service 
observers, military and naval intelligence 
officers, immigration officials, narcotics in- 
spectors in far-off corners of the world, and 
employees of the Treasury and Commerce 
Departments in foreign stations. It has 
been estimated that about 90 percent of 
CIA’s work is no more secret than a Carnegie 
library, and the bulk of its work lies simply 
in correlating factual information that is 
lying around for anyone to pick up. 

How many employees this worldwide op- 
eration involves, how much they are paid, 
how well they are doing their jobs, whether 
the jobs are worth doing—to all of these 
questions the CIA stands dumb. Of a few 
executives, some names and skeleton facts 
are known. The top brass include: 

Allen Welsh Dulles, 59, director of the 
CIA; brother of the Secretary of State, grad- 
uate of Princeton and George Washington 
Universities, lawyer, in United States diplo- 
matic service, at Vienna, Berne, Berlin, Con- 
stantinople, 1916-26, delegate to interna- 
tional conferences of 1925-33, attached to 
OSS in World War II. 

Sherman Kent, 49, assistant director for 
national estimates; native of Chicago; gradu- 
ate of Yale and member of Yale's faculty 
(professor of history) since 1928; chief of 
the Europe-Africa Division of OSS, 1941-45; 
State Department, 1946; instructor in Na- 
tional War College, 1947; author of Strategic 
Intelligence (1947). 

Loftus E. Becker, 41, deputy director for 
intelligence; native of Buffalo; graduate of 
Harvard and Harvard Law School; lawyer; 
rose from private to major in World War II, 
served with Ninth Army in Europe, attended 
the Nuremberg trials as an adviser on Ger- 
man military organizations; joined CIA in 
April 1951. 

Matthew Baird, 42, director of training; 
native of Ardmore, Pa., graduate of Prince- 
ton and Oxford; educator, former head- 
master of the Arizona Desert School; served 
44 months with Air Force in World War II, 
mostly in South Pacific; resident of Arizona, 
cattle breeder and rancher. 

Frank G. Wisner, 43, acting deputy director, 
native of Laurel, Miss., graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; lawyer; served in World 
War II as a naval intelligence officer, later 
with OSS in Africa, Middle East, Balkans, 
France, and Germany; discharged as com- 
mander; with State Department, 1947, as 
deputy assistant Secretary of State for Oc- 
cupied Areas; joined CIA, 1948. 

Walter Reid Wolf, 58, deputy director; 
graduate of Yale; banker; vice president of 
National City Bank of New York since 1936; 
leader in many civic activities. 

Charles Pearre Cabell, 49, director of the 
general staff; native of Dallas, graduate of 
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West Point: holds rank of major general in 
the Air Force; formerly director of intel- 
ligence for the USAF, attended the Yalta 
Conference. 

That about exhausts our notes on the 
CIA, and a thin batch of facts it is to work 
with. What disturbs us about the Central 
Intelligence Agency is this very thinness. 
To be sure, we recognize that some secret 
operations are necessary if this Nation is to 
be properly vigilant in the cold war, and 
secret operations would cease to be secret if 
they were conducted in klieg lights and full 
publicity. But we are far from certain that 
the sweeping secrecy of the CIA—extending 
even to its most routine operations—can be 
justified, or that the value of many of its 
investigations outweighs the old, established 
value of Government accountability di- 
rectly to the people. 

Congress long ago created a special com- 
mittee to watch the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in part to keep a check on the 
day-to-day activities of men with tremen- 
dous power over mighty weapons. It would 
be in the public interest, as we see it, for 
a similar committee to be set up to watch 
the watchdogs of the CIA, to make spot- 
checks on expenditures, to keep budget re- 
quests in line, to see that secret policies laid 
down by the director of the CIA are not 
opposed to the people’s wishes as the peo- 
ple’s representatives understand them. 

We are uneasy about this outfit—the 
power it holds, the secrecy with which it 
shrouds its operations, the potential for evil 
that lies in the CIA's virtually unchecked 
authority. And we commend to Congress a 
searching study of the powers it has vested 
in the agency. What Congress has given, 
Congress can take away—and in the case of 
the CIA, some taking away of excess power 
might prove exceedingly wise. 


{From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader of 
July 17, 1953] 
“ABOUT WHICH You ACTUALLY KNOW 
NoTHING” 

One of our more articulate critics, in a 
letter full of strawmen and ad hominem ar- 
guments, takes us severely to task in the 
Forum today for an editorial of July 13. In 
that editorial we reviewed the astonishing 
law under which the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is permitted to conceal every 
aspect of its operations—including the size 
of its budget and the length of its payroll— 
from the American people. At no time has 
this newspaper suggested that CIA activity 
be fully revealed to the American people. 
What we have demanded is an amendment 
to the basic CIA law that would provide some 
measure of public accountability for funds, 
and place some restrictions upon the CIA’s 
now unlimited opportunities for interna- 
tional troublemaking. 

One phrase in Mr. Lucas’ letter serves to 
buttress the point we have been making. 
He says we are spreading mistrust of an 
agency about which you actually know noth- 
ing discreditable. Knock off the last word: 
We most assuredly mistrust an agency of 
Government about which we actually know 
nothing. The CIA is responsible not to the 
people of the United States, in the sense that 
the people are permitted to form their own 
opinions of whether they are getting value 
received, but solely to the National Security 
Council—a group of top Government offi- 
cials who have a thousand other concerns 
and cannot possibly maintain a close check 
on the CIA’s day-to-day spending. 

Nothing like the CIA exists anywhere in 
the American Government. The Atomic 
Energy Commission deals in secrets of the 
most vital nature, yet the AEC’s budget is 
a matter of public record; the AEC pub- 
lishes an annual report; a special commit- 
tee of Congress keeps a watchdog eye on its 
activities; the AEC’s budget is not sacrosanct, 
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and can be trimmed whenever the American 
people conclude that too much money is 
being poured into atomic research. The FBI 
is a highly secret outfit, yet it is no secret 
that the FBI spent nearly $77 million in the 
last fiscal year, and that it employs some 
14,000 persons whose average salary is $4,800. 
Similarly, the defense establishment deals 
constantly in matters of the deepest secrecy, 
yet the budgets of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are available for any citizen's inspection. 
No one in his right mind would suggest that 
every American should have a pass to the 
Pentagon's code room, or access to Secretary 
Wllson's private files; yet the very essence 
of the American form of government by the 
people is reflected in the fact that the peo- 
ple are kept fully informed on military 
spending and can check the high brass 
whenever the spirit moves them to do so. 

None of this applies to the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. It is a separate and clan- 
destine entity in our Government. One of 
the most reliable budgetary experts in Wash- 
ington has told us that he believes CIA's 
spending “is in the neighborhood of a bil- 
lion dollars a year,” yet no committee of 
Congress can check on this figure nor can 
the beleagured American people find out 
whether the CIA is worth its cost—whatever 
the cost may be, Funds may be transferred 
to the CIA from other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment “without regard to any provisions 
of law limiting or prohibiting transfers be- 
tween appropriations.” Surely that clause 
in the CIA Act makes a mockery of con- 
gressional control over the public purse. 

No restrictions are laid upon the CIA's 
activities. The status reads that Notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law, sums 
made available to the agency by appropria- 
tions or otherwise may be expended for pur- 
poses necessary to carry out its functions.” 
The CIA, of course, decides for itself what 
its functions are. The law specifically ap- 
proves expenditures for “personal services 
without regard to limitations on types of per- 
sons to be employed; radio-receiving and 
radio-sending equipment; purchase, main- 
tenance, and cleaning of firearms, including 
purchase, storage, and maintenance of am- 
munition; acquisition of necessary land; 
construction of buildings and facilities with- 
out regard to 36 Statutes, 699, 40 United 
States Code 259, 267.” 

All sums made available to the CIA “may 
be expended without regard to the provisions 
of law and regulations relating to the ex- 
penditure of Government funds; and for ob- 
jects of a confidential, extraordinary, or 
emergency nature, such expenditures to be 
accounted for solely on the certificate of the 
Director, and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the amount 
therein certified.” 

We deny, as vigorously as we know how, 
that any such sweeping concealment is in 
the public interest. The most effective re- 
straint yet devised on the extravagant ambi- 
tions of Government officials is the vigilant 
watch of the American people and the Amer- 
ican press. Once that restraint is wiped out, 
and power is permitted to breed unchecked 
in the darkness, waste and corruption are 
provided a fertile soil in which to grow. 
Certainly we mistrust the CIA—and we will 
continue to spread that mistrust in the fer- 
vent hope that others will awake to the 
dangers inherent in this unknown and un- 
knowable OGPU in our midst, 


[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader of 
July 24, 1954] 
To WatcH THE CIA 


Senator MIKE MansFIELp, of Montana, this 
week offered a resolution that merits wide- 
spread and immediate public support. He 
proposes the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Central Intelligence, to be pat- 
terned after the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
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“The CIA is in somewhat the same cate- 
gory as the AEC,” Senator MANSFIELD said, 
“and just as a special committee, with well- 
defined authority and powers has been cre- 
ated on a joint congressional basis to over- 
see and supervise the interests of the AEC, 
so I believe should a joint congressional 
committee be created for the same purpose 
in connection with the CIA * * for pur- 
poses of seeing that good management is 
maintained in the CIA and also to keep a 
constant check on its intelligence policies. 
It is well, too, that this joint committee 
should be in a position to criticize any mis- 
takes which the CIA may make.” 

This newspaper has been urging the cre- 
ation of such a committee for the past sev- 
eral months. At present the CIA is wholly 
beyond the reach of the Congress that cre- 
ated it. The agency’s budget is secret; its 
payroll is secret; its employees are under 
orders to ignore congressional committees 
and to refuse to answer their questions. By 
law the CIA has unlimited authority to 
spend virtually unlimited amounts of 
money for wholly unlimited purposes. 
Neither the Congress nor the public has any 
way of knowing whether the CIA is doing 

72 good job or a terrible job, whether it is 
wasting millions or spending its funds with 
scrupulous care. 

Senator MANSFIELD’s proposed committee 
has been needed for a long time. We com- 
mend his resolution warmly to Virginia’s 
delegation on the Hill, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS, 
REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
PURTELL in the chair). 
call the roll. 

9127 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to my earlier announcement, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 5509, to amend 
the Army-Navy Medical Services Corps 
Act of 1947, relating to the percentage of 
colonels in the Medical Service Corps, 
Regular Army. 

I might say to the acting minority 
leader that the other bill which I had 
contemplated might be called up today 
I have agreed to have go over until at 
least Friday, because tomorrow the time 
for debate will be controlled. 

So far as I know, there was no objec- 
tion to the Medical Service Corps bill in 
the committee, but I will address an in- 
quiry to the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Durr], who is represent- 
ing the Armed Services Committee in 
connection with the bill. I understand 
no minority views were filed. 

Mr. DUFF. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as act- 
ing minority leader, I may say that I 
understand that the ranking minority 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 
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member of the Committee on Armed 
Services has no objection to the bill. 

Mr. DUFF. The Senator is correct; 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
raised no objection, and there was no 
objection to the bill in the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5509) 
to amend the Army-Navy Medical Serv- 
ices Corps Act of 1947, relating to the 
percentage of colonels in the Medical 
Service Corps, Regular Army. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I might say, be- 
fore the Senate acts on the bill, that I 
understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is prepared to make a statement 
about the bill for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to repeal an existing 
provision of law which limits the num- 
ber of permanent colonels in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps of the Regular Army to 
2 percent of the authorized Regular 
Army officer strength of that corps. 
This 2-percent limitation contrasts with 
a limitation of 8 percent which is ap- 
plicable to all other male arms and 
branches of the Army. 

The 2-percent limitation was included 
in the original legislation as recommend- 
ed by the Department of the Army. The 
basis for the limitation was the number 
of positions justifying officers of this per- 
manent rank in the then existing tables 
of organization for Medical Service 
Corps officers. 

Since the Army-Navy Medical Service 
Corps Act of 1947 was enacted, the De- 
partment of the Army has significantly 
broadened the utilization of Medical 
Service Corps officers, with the result 
that today there are many additional 
areas and positions of responsibility for 
officers of the Medical Service Corps that 
did not exist in 1947. 

The Department of the Army is at- 
tempting to relieve medical and dental 
officers from administrative and man- 
agerial duties, so that they may devote 
more time to the exercise of their pro- 
fessional duties and qualifications. 
Army representatives maintain that the 
full achievement of the objective of re- 
lieving professional officers of adminis- 
trative and managerial duties is hindered 
by the 2-percent limitation which re- 
stricts career opportunities for Medical 
Service Corps officers. 

Furthermore, the continued existence 
of this limitation handicaps the Army 
in procuring and retaining officers who 
possess the educational, scientific, and 
technical qualifications desired in the 
Medical Service Corps. 

Enactment of this bill will enable the 
Medical Service Corps to have the same 
percentage of officers serving in the per- 
manent grade of colonel as is now au- 
thorized for the other arms and branches 
of the Army. Notwithstanding this fact, 
Army representatives have assured the 
committee that the enactment of this bill 
will not result in full utilization of the 
authority in the near future. The addi- 
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tional positions of permanent colonel 
would be filled gradually during the next 
few years, as officers become qualified 
and demonstrate the ability to serve in 
this grade. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5509) was ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5337) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a United 
States Air Force Academy, and for other 
purposes; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. SHORT, 
Mr. ARENDS, Mr. CoLe of New York, Mr. 
SHAFER, Mr. Vinson, Mr. BROOKS of 
Louisiana, and Mr. KiLpay were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 49) to enable the peo- 
ple of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. JACKSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield at this time, to permit me 
to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JACKSON, I am happy to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Then, 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] to add as 
title II of the Hawaiian statehood bill 
the bill reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
providing statehood for Alaska. 

I should like to make it clear at the 
outset that I have always supported 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 
During my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives I had the privilege of voting 
for statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
every time the subject was considered 
in the House of Representatives. 

I should also like to have the Recorp 
show that I voted for statehood for 
Hawaii when the bill was reported from 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs earlier this year as a sep- 
arate bill. I also voted for statehood for 
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Alaska in a separate bill. In the com- 
mittee, however, I felt very strongly that 
the two should be joined in one bill, in 
order to insure fair and equitable con- 
sideration by the Congress at this ses- 
sion of both proposals, so as to bring 
about statehood not only for Hawaii, but 
for Alaska as well. 

Those of us who took that position in 
the committee failed by a narrow margin. 
The amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico af- 
fords the Senate an opportunity to join 
statehood for Alaska with statehood for 
Hawaii, which, in my opinion, is the 
only fair way in which proper considera- 
tion can be given to both Territories. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico for his long 
and untiring efforts, not in a partisan 
way, but in a fair and just way, to assure 
statehood to both these great Territories. 
I know that there have been earlier re- 
marks on the floor of the Senate which 
might indicate that those of us who favor 
joining the two bills together have in 
mind the destruction of both. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Washington know of anything in 
his voting record in either the House or 
Senate which would indicate that he is 
antagonistic to statehood for either 
Alaska or Hawaii? Is not the reverse 
true? Has not the Senator shown by his 
votes that he is sympathetic to both? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. My position is the same as that of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. I have fought for statehood for 
both these great Territories. I sincerely 
believe that, if Members of this body are 
desirous of granting statehood to Alaska 
at this session of Congress, there is only 
one course to follow, and that is to in- 
clude statehood for Alaska as title II of 
the Hawaiian statehood bill. 

Why do I say that? I think the record 
is clear. I do not believe there is much 
room for doubt that if we separate these 
bills Hawaii will become a State and 
Alaska will be denied statehood. 

The most important reason is that the 
House leadership has bottled up in the 
Rules Committee for 9 months the 
Alaskan statehood bill which was re- 
ported from the House committee by a 
wide margin. I am reliably informed 
that the leadership on the House side 
have no plans to bring up statehood for 
Alaska at this session of Congress. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if we pass a separate 
bill providing statehood for Alaska, it 
will never be considered in the House of 
Representatives at this session. F 

I say further that, even if a bill con- 
ferring statehood upon Alaska should be 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives—and there is no evidence to sup- 
port that assumption—and sent to the 
White House for signature, there is 
nothing in the record which would war- 
rant the conclusion that the President 
of the United States would sign such a 
bill. On the contrary, the silence, which 
is quite obvious, would indicate that he 
would approve statehood for Hawaii but 
not for Alaska. 
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Under all the circumstances, it seems 
to me there is but one course for those 
of us who believe in statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska to follow. The course 
which we must follow is to include both 
bills in one package. I believe that when 
we send to the House of Representatives 
an amended bill including statehood for 
Alaska, the House of Representatives will 
then have an opportunity to vote on the 
question of adding Alaska as a part of 
the package. The way things stand to- 
day, there is no opportunity for Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to 
vote on the question of statehood for 
Alaska at this session of Congress. The 
bottling up of the Alaskan bill in the 
House Rules Committee by the House 
leadership would preclude such a pos- 
sibility. 

Mr. President, I should like to direct 
my remarks this afternoon to the great 
potential resources of Alaska. Without 
a doubt, Alaska is the richest Territory 
ever to knock at the door of the Congress 
of the United States for admission into 
the Union. 

Alaska has a very substantial contri- 
bution to make to the Nation in the way 
of natural resources, which have barely 
been tapped. These resources are in 
many instances difficult to estimate be- 
cause of their vast potentials. To name 
but a few, there are Alaska’s mineral 
production, her timber resources, her 
hydroelectric power, her agricultural 
future. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator on his 
very fine statement. Is it his opinion 
that the resources he mentions and the 
other natural advantages of Alaska 


could be developed much more satisfac- ʻ 


torily under statehood than under terri- 
torial status? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam very happy the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts has raised that question. I believe 
that by granting statehood to Alaska, 
free enterprise will have an opportunity 
to play a more effective role in the devel- 
opment of the great potential that exists 
in Alaska than it otherwise would. 

Mr. KENNEDY. One of the objec- 
tions which has been raised is to the ef- 
fect that the Federal Government con- 
trols a great percentage of the Territory 
of Alaska. Does the Senator feel that 
statehood would make it possible for pri- 
vate initiative to develop the resources of 
Alaska which are now under the control 
of the Federal Government, which con- 
trol has had a retrogressive effect on the 
development of Alaskan resources over 
a period of years? 

Mr. JACKSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has stated 
the situation very well. Today approxi- 
mately 99 percent of the land in Alaska 
is owned by the Federal Government. 
The bill makes available and turns over 
to the new State of Alaska a substantial 
amount of acreage and thereby makes 
possible eventual private ownership of 
the land. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON, I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished friend from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In turn- 
ing over the land to the new State, can 
the Senator tell me whether two sections 
in each township will be dedicated to 
school purposes? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not have the 
exact figures before me, but it is my 
understanding that.a comparable provi- 
sion along that line is contained in the 
bill which has been offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico in the form of 
an amendment. We are not following 
the previously established pattern of 
granting certain sections in each town- 
ship. Instead we are making an out- 
right grant of a given number of acres 
to the new State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. For 
school purposes? 

Mr. JACKSON. For various purposes. 
Some of it will be for school purposes. 
The remainder of it will be turned over 
to the new State, to give the new State 
an opportunity to develop its own re- 
sources and to encourage private enter- 
prise in the new State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Refer- 
ring to the question raised by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
is it not correct to say that in every case 
where there has been a change from 
the status of a Territory to that of a 
State, the State has shown remarkable 
progress immediately upon attaining 
statehood. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senator’s statement is cor- 
rect. I believe in every instance there 
has been a tremendous increase in popu- 
lation and productivity following the 
admission of a Territory into the Union 


as a State. The same line of reasoning 


will apply in the case of Alaska. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from the Far West. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
ask the Senator if it is not true that a 
solemn pledge was made by both polit- 
ical parties at the last conventions to 
grant statehood to Alaska and to Ha- 
wali? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Iam glad he has raised that point. 
I believe it further supports, and very 
strongly supports, the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. This is an opportunity 
for both political parties to discharge a 
solemn responsibility they undertook at 
their national conventions last year, 
namely, to grant statehood to both Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sena- 
tor be good enough to read the pledges 
of both parties in that respect? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not have them 
before me. I believe the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico placed them 
in the Recorp yesterday. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I did not do so, 
but I did point out previously what the 
two parties had promised. The Demo- 
cratic Party in its last convention 
promised immediate statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. The Republican 
Party promised immediate statehood for 
Hawaii, and said it favored statehood for 
Alaska under an equitable bill. 

I believe it would be fair to say that 
no more equitable bill has ever been 
presented to Congress than the bill now 
before the Senate in the form of my 
amendment. 

In my mail last evening I received a 
letter from a very prominent resident of 
Alaska, in which he pointed to the pend- 
ing amendment and stated that it might 
be charged that the bill is too liberal. 
He said he believes it is a very fair and 
very fine bill. He said he considered it 
to be the most equitable bill that has 
ever been presented to Congress. 

I would say to the Senator that cer- 
tainly it meets the requirements of both 
political platforms. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield 
further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not entirely 
possible, in fact, almost absolutely so, 
that if Alaska is not considered along 
with Hawaii, the chances of Alaska’s 
achieving statehood at this session of 
Congress are practically nil? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I stated a few minutes ago that if 
the bills are separated, and we pass a 
separate Hawaii statehood bill, state- 
hood for Hawaii will become a fact. 
There can be no question about that, for 
the bill has already passed the House of 
Representatives. 

But if we pass a separate Alaskan 
statehood bill, the door in the other body 
will remain closed, because the House 
leadership has had bottled up for ap- 
proximately 9 months a bill granting 
statehood to Alaska, which had been re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That means, of 
course, that the Rules Committee, which 
has absolute control over the reporting 
of legislation approved by House com- 
mittees, will continue to hold it up for 
the remainder of this session. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The way to bypass the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
so that Members of the House who are 
desirous of voting on statehood for 
Alaska will have an opportunity to do so, 
is to add a provision for Alaskan state- 
hood as title II to the pending bill, as 
is proposed by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico. In that 
way, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will have an opportunity to 
vote on it by accepting the Senate 
amendment on Alaska when the confer- 
ence report is called up in the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe there is 
also a quicker route to accomplish that 
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purpose, if the House desired to fol- 
low it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Of course it could ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Washington, and I are for- 
mer Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. When the information 
reaches the House that the Senate has 
passed a bill granting statehood to 
Alaska, if the House desires to do so, it 
can accept the Senate bill, as amended, 
and dispose of the subject immediately. 
At least it would have an opportunity to 
vote on it. That opportunity does not 
exist now. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
New Mexico has stated the parliamen- 

- tary situation exactly as I understand it 
to be. Under the House rules the House 
of Representatives will have two oppor- 
tunities. It can accept the Senate 
amendments to the bill, which would in- 
clude title II, granting statehood to 
Alaska. If that failed, and the bill went 
to conference, and if the conferees elimi- 
nated Alaska in conference, the parlia- 
mentary situation would be such that a 
preferential motion would lie to recom- 
mit the bill to conference with instruc- 
tions to include statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator has 
mentioned a House bill granting state- 
hood to Alaska, Is it not a fact that 
that is the bill which Representative 
Saytor, Republican, of Pennsylvania, re- 
ported from the committee by a large 
vote? Those of us who have supported 
that proposed legislation certainly could 
not be accused of anything bordering 
on partisanship. 

Mr. JACKSON. Ido not see how any- 
one could accuse the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico or myself of be- 
ing partisan in undertaking to tie the 
two bills together. I say that because 
both of us, as well as some of my other 
colleagues in the House, have fought for 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. 
I think we would be unfair to our trust 
if we were to convey the impression to 
our people that there would be an op- 
portunity of getting statehood for Alaska 
through Congress if we separated the 
Alaskan bill from the Hawaiian bill. 
Everyone who is familiar with the par- 
liamentary situation, and, shall I say, 
the political situation, in the House could 
not help but come to the conclusion that 
separating the Alaskan bill from the Ha- 
waiian bill would mean the elimination 
of consideration of statehood for Alaska 
at this session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, it is correct 
to say that if Alaska is to be given any 
consideration it will have to be coupled 
with the Hawaiian statehood bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not think there 
is any question that that is the case at 
this time, 
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Mr. President, I should like to return 
to a discussion of the resources of 
Alaska. 

The spruce and hemlock forests which 
cover all the southeastern coast of 
Alaska contain enough timber of com- 
mercial grade to produce 1 million tons 
of newsprint annually forever, without 
diminishing or endangering the basic 
resource. A yield of that magnitude 
from the forests of Alaska would be based 
on a policy of cutting the timber only as 
fast as it grows, with the logging to pro- 
ceed from area to area on such a sched- 
ule that reforestation—following the log- 
ger—would produce a new crop ready for 
the saw and ax by the time the last of 
the virgin stand was harvested. 

That much newsprint would go a long 
way toward alleviating any shortage in 
the future. The important thing to con- 
sider is that every year that we do not 
have a pulp industry in Alaska we are 
losing forever 1 million tons of badly 
needed newsprint since the forests there 
have reached maturity. 

Alaska has just about everything in 
the way of geography and everything in 
the way of resources. It is a land of 
great rivers, broad valleys, the tremen- 
dous forests I have mentioned, a sea- 
coast which produces a rich fishery 
harvest, and, under the ground, minerals 
sufficient to supply and fuel great indus- 
tries of the future. There is no doubt 
whatever that Alaska has resources suffi- 
cient to justify and support statehood. 
But something else is needed to bring 
those resources more fully into use. 
That is a form of government which 
makes possible and encourages free en- 
terprise. 

Ira Mason, of the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, testified just 
about a year ago before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on the potential pulp and paper produc- 
tion in Alaska. He described in his tes- 
timony the potentials of the Tongass 
National Forest, the location of Alaska’s 
first pulp mill now under construction. 
The estimated $46 million plant now 
being built near Ketchikan is on the site 
of only one of several large timber units 
located in southeastern Alaska blocked 
out by the Forest Service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the mill is 
completed it will cost approximately 
$60 million. We had an opportunity to 
visit it and we saw as modern a plant 
as could be asked for, and one which is 
under very high-grade and top-flight 
management. While we were there it 
was pointed out to several of us that 
there are at least four more sites, so that 
the expenditure for pulp mills alone 
within the next few years will contribute 
not only to the prosperity of Alaska but 
may go a long way toward solving the 
newsprint situation within the present 
limits of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to re- 
mind my colleagues that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico was 
Secretary of Agriculture at the time 
when the first steps were taken to make 
possible the development of the Tongass 
National Forest for pulp and paper pur- 
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poses. I think it is well to point out, 
too, that the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which 
will be the operating company at Ket- 
chikan, represents a rather encouraging 
movement in the way of new industrial 
development in Alaska. Half of the com- 
pany is owned by the Puget Sound Tim- 
ber Co. of Bellingham, Wash., in my own 
State, and the other half is owned by 
the American Viscose Co. of Philadel- 
phia. In other words, there is in that 
operation the combining of 2 well-known 
pulp industries, 1 on the west coast and 
1 on the east coast, which are interested 
in the development of the vast timber 
area in southeastern Alaska. 

The Ketchikan plant was made pos- 
sible through a bill passed some years 
ago by Congress permitting contracts 
with the Forest Service in the cutting of 
timber. In 1948, the Forest Service ad- 
vertised for sale by bid and subsequently 
awarded long-term cutting rights on 1% 
billion cubic feet of timber for the sup- 
port of a prospective pulp mill. The 
award was made to the Ketchikan Pulp 
Co., a group connected with the Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co. of my own 
State. The American Viscose Corp., of 
Philadelphia became associated with the 
Ketchikan company, and it is expected 
that the pulp plant will be completed 
this year. Mr. Mason described the tim- 
ber developments in his testimony last 
year in the following words: 


The portion of southeast Alaska suitable 
for pulp-timber production is practically all 
within the Tongass National Forest. This 
forest contains approximately 78 billion 
board-feet of timber, roughly an amount 
slightly less than the combined commercial 
timber stands on the national forests in 
Idaho, Montana, and Colorado. 

The Tongass timber is the northerly ex- 
tension of the great Pacific slope rain forests 
of Oregon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia. Western hemlock is the predominant 
species comprising about 70 percent of the 
timber volume. Sitka spruce accounts for 
25 percent and Alaska yellow and western 
red cedar make up the remaining 5 percent. 
The commercial timber is found in dense 
heavy stands averaging around 20,000 board- 
feet per acre, but these stands are inter- 
spersed with patches of scrub timber and 
muskeg swamps. 

The commercial timber of the Tongass 
Forest is generally north of Ketchikan and 
south of Juneau. These 2 largest towns 
of the area are respectively 660 and 900 
nautical miles north and west of Seattle. 
The outstanding climatic characteristic of 
the area is extremely heavy precipitation— 


In the Northwest we do not speak of 
rain; we call it heavy precipitation— 
around 150 inches at Ketchikan and 80 
inches at Juneau. Otherwise the climate is 
cool and mild. A logging season of at least 
10 months per year is available—considerably 
longer than in many logging areas of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. 

Full-scale development of the pulp and 
paper production potentialities of the Ton- 
gass Forest should result in close to doubling 
the 1950 population. 

In respect to transportation facilities, the 
Tongass Forest is unique. Most of the com- 
mercial timber is on islands and the sheltered 
passages between them form a readymade 
main line transportation system. Seventy- 
five percent of the commercial timber stand 
is within 2½ miles of tidewater. The tre- 
mendous savings in transportation invest- 
ment resulting from these inside passages 
and fiords can be realized by a comparison 
with the costs of the mainline transportation 
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system needed to bring the national forests 
in the 48 States up to full sustained yield 
cutting capacity. Approximately 5 billion 
board-feet of timber are now being cut an- 
nually on these national forests. In order 
to increase the cut of another 1½ billion 
board-feet annually, a recent study indicates 
an expenditure of $112 million of publicly 
constructed and $110 million of purchaser 
built main access roads will be necessary. It 
will take a minimum of 5 years to construct 
these needed roads and attain the increased 
cutting rate. In contrast, timber produc- 
tion on the Tongass Forest can be expanded 
by approximately 1 billion board-feet an- 
nually with the incidental expenditure of 
around $10 million for main access roads. 
No delays for advance construction of access 
roads will be encountered in development of 
the Tongass timber resources. 

Adequate hydroelectric power can be de- 
veloped close to the various potential plant 
sites at reasonable cost. There is an abun- 
dance of pure fresh water for processing pur- 
poses. Plant sites adjacent to the developed 
towns of Juneau, Sitka, and Ketchikan are 
available. These and other locations have 
harbor and port facilities for coastal, inter- 
coastal, or transocean shipping. 

The Ketchikan Pulp Co. has a 50-year sup- 
ply of pulp timber under contract on the 
Tongass National Forest. The estimated 
volume under contract is 1% billion cubic 
feet, or, roughly, 8 billion board feet. This 
is an ample supply so that the plant may 
be expanded up to 525 tons daily capacity, 
if that should prove desirable. The timber 
in this contract is approximately 10 percent 
of the national forest timber in Alaska. Ad- 
ditional timber, around 5 percent more of 
the Tongass inventory, must be held in 
reserve to provide for permanent operation 
of this plant. 


It is to be noted that Mr. Mason re- 
ferred to the importance of hydroelectric 
power to the timber development of 
Alaska. The Bureau of Reclamation 
estimates that Alaska river systems 
could produce more than 50 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of energy a year. AS a 
recent report points out: 


Nature has provided these power sites so 
lavishly that even the most remote corner 
of the country is easily within modern power 
transmission distances. 


Relating to the Tongass National For- 
est, mentioned previously, the Bureau of 
Reclamation states: 


The Tongass Forest possesses an abundance 
of waterpower in units of suitable size for 
individual plants. The best sites range from 
5,000 to 30,000 horsepower in capacity and 
can be very economically developed for a 
year-round supply. A typical power site has 
a high hanging lake a short distance in- 
land that provides excellent water-storage 
facilities, requires short conduits to con- 
nect the lakes with powerhouses located at 
tidewater, and the power can be used for 
paper manufacture where developed, so that 
transmission lines are unnecessary. In many 
cases power from a number of sites can be 
concentrated readily at one industrial plant 
by the use of short transmission lines. 

A survey has been made by the Forest 
Service, Geological Survey, and the Federal 
Power Commission of the principal known 
power sites of this region. The sites covered 
have a total year-round capacity of about 
800,000 horsepower. Fifty power sites, with 
an aggregate capacity of 22,000 horsepower, 
have been developed and are now in use. 
All waterpower sites are publicly owned and 
can be leased under the Federal Waterpower 
Act for periods up to 50 years. 


Mr. ANDERSON.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. JACKSON. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. In many areas of 
the United States, when timbering was 
started, a large amount of forest was 
destroyed by logging off all the timber. 
For example, I recall that many long 
years ago Sioux City was a great wood- 
working center, because timber was be- 
ing taken off the southern part of Min- 
nesota, the northwestern part of Iowa, 
the eastern part of the Dakotas, and a 
corner of Nebraska. Sioux City was the 
location of the largest timber mill in the 
world at that time. Of course, all that 
timber has now gone. 

Does not the Senator from Washing- 
ton feel it important to point out that 
any timbering which will take place in 
Alaska will be on a sustained-yield basis, 
so that the wonderful Tongass Forest 
will be able to produce timber not for 
1 year but for a thousand years and as 
much longer as anyone may care to 
imagine? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am very much 
pleased that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has made that observation. It is my 
understanding that in the management 
of the Tongass National Forest it has 
been and is the plan of the Forest Serv- 
ice to treat the yield as a perpetual crop. 
In other words, the people of that area 
can be assured that the mistakes of the 
past, which produced ghost towns and 
declining economies, will not be repeated 
in the new State. 

I certainly feel that the Forest Service 
is to be commended for the intelligent 
approach which has been made in the 
management of this great timber re- 
source. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to concur in 
what has been said by my colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
because the Forest Service, in both his 
State and mine, has undertaken what is 
known as a sustained-yield program, 
about which the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, a former Secretary 
of Agriculture, knows a great deal. 

On that basis, ghost towns no longer 
exist; instead, perpetual industries are 
developed, because good conservation 
practices are put into operation, and 
employment security is afforded areas 
where the sustained-yield program is 
underway. 

I understand, from what the Senator 
from Washington has said, that the type 
of forest economy undertaken in the 
Tongass National Forest is the same as 
that which is at present in effect in the 
Senator’s State and my State. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
Montana is correct. I desire the Recorp 
to show, however, that we in the State of 
Washington do not have quite so much 
precipitation as the people in Juneau 
and Ketchikan are faced with each year. 
In the State of Washington we have a 
little rain, but it is somewhat less than 
the amount which falls in Washington, 
D. G. 

A summary of the potential hydroelec- 
tric power developments by regions and 
areas is taken from House Document 197 
of the 82d Congress, which I believe 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Senate. The summary shows that 
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in all of Alaska there is a potential in- 
stalled capacity of 8,294,000 kilowatts, 
or an annual firm production of 46,930,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. There are 
11 major areas with the potential 
power to produce this energy; the Ketch- 
ikan area, the Wrangell area, the Sit- 
ka area, the Angoon area, and the Juneau 
area, all in the southeastern part of 
Alaska; the Gulf of Alaska area and the 
Cook Inlet area, both in south central 
Alaska; and the Kuskokwim River Ba- 
sin, the upper Yukon River area, the 
Yukon Flats area, and the Tanana River 
Basin. 

It is estimated that the generation of 
50 billion kilowatt-hours annually and 
the development of 2 million acres of 
agricultural land would bring annual 
gross returns of $200 million in power 
sales and $150 million in agricultural in- 
come. 

In connection with the agricultural po- 
tential of Alaska, the director of the 
Alaska Experiment Station, Don L. Irwin, 
believes that agriculture is “Alaska’s 
most rapidly expanding industry.” 
Alaska’s farm products increased in 
value from $460,000 in 1939 to an esti- 
mated $3 million in 1948, with additional 
increases occurring since thattime. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Irwin: 

Alaska’s agricultural economy has in- 
creased in stature in the last decade. This 
increase has been accomplished by individ- 
uals and families who have strenuously 
hewed their existence from virgin forests 
at a tremendous sacrifice of living standards 
and other cultural refinements. They have 
been compensated in part by a greater free- 
dom. Their efforts have been rewarded by 
high prices, 


Agronomists who have surveyed the 
agricultural potentials of Alaska have 
estimated that there are approximately 
65,000 square miles in Alaska which 
are suitable for crop production, for cul- 
tivation, and, in addition, 35,000 square 
miles suitable for grazing. 

According to the Division of Land 
Planning, Department of the Interior, 
there are a number of areas which are 
physically suited for stock raising in 
Alaska. Dairying is a major enterprise 
in the Matanuska Valley, and dairy 
farms are found in other locations; at 
Fairbanks, at Kodiak, and in southeast- 
ern Alaska. Beef cattle and sheep are 
produced under ranch conditions on 
Kodiak and on other islands; sheep are 
raised on the Alaska Peninsula and some 
islands of the Aleutian chain. There 
are approximately 4 million acres of 
range land suitable for grazing domestic 
livestock. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
that I had the pleasure of flying over 
the Matanuska Valley in a very small 
plane, and although we flew uncomfor- 
tably close to the tops of trees, we were 
enabled to get very close to the land. 

I had known a good deal about the 
early plans to settle the Matanuska Val- 
ley, and was pleased to learn that what 
the Senator from Washington has just 
said is, I believe, true. It will take some 
time to develop the Matanuska Valley 
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into a prosperous dairying community, 
but the settlement which is now being 
made there is far more stable, far more 
intelligently planned, and, I believe, more 
certain of success than were the earlier 
ventures which took place in 1935 or 
1936. 

The valley is a very excellent one, and 
requires a great deal of timbering; but 
once that job is done, and the farms are 
laid out and become successful and 
prosperous, I believe they will offer a 
great opportunity for the future. I am 
glad the Senator from Washington has 
mentioned the possibility of dairying, be- 
cause the people who now live in the 
Territory of Alaska sometimes pay as 
much as 60 cents for a quart of milk. 
With the development of a dairy indus- 
try, there will be an opportunity to re- 
duce that figure to more reasonable pro- 
portions. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, who 
has taken such a sincere interest in 
Alaska, particularly in its agricultural 
potentialities. 

I quote now from the report of the 
Department of the Interior: 

The present and potential market for beef 
and veal, pork, hams and bacon and milk is 
sufficient to allow greatly increased produc- 
tion and to provide a promising outlook for 
the livestock industry in Alaska. 

The demand for farm products in Alaska, 
the report continues, greatly exceeds agri- 
cultural production in the Territory. Alaska 
farms now produce only an estimated 15 
percent of the food requirements of the peo- 
ple. It is believed, however, that Alaska is 
capable of producing at least 80 percent of 
its own requirements for agricultural 
products. 


The principal agricultural areas of 
Alaska are located in the central valleys 
and lowlands in the vicinity of Palmer 
in the Matanuska Valley, Fairbanks, and 
Anchorage, and on the Kenai Peninsula. 
The better grazing lands are on the 
Kenai Peninsula and on Kodiak and ad- 
jacent islands. 

There are all kinds of small allied 
industries to agriculture which are now 
getting underway and all of which should 
come within the foreseeable future. 
These industries include potato-chip 
factories, quick-freeze plants for vege- 
tables, and cold-storage plants for farm 
products. Thought is being given, too, 
to canneries, slaughterhouses, and flour 
mills. 

Only yesterday news came from Alaska 
that uranium deposits have been found, 
which if substantial will add to a long 
list the wealth of Alaska’s ground re- 
sources. This year might well be termed 
the “Oil Year for Alaska.” Consider- 
able sums of money are being spent on 
oil exploration and development, best 
described in the January—February 1954 
newsletter of the Anchorage, Alaska, 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Significant steps toward determining 
western Alaska’s petroleum possibilities will 
be taken during the forthcoming field sea- 
son, it is indicated by a roundup of scheduled 
oil exploration activities. According to 
present reports, the program should be in 
high gear within the next 90 days. Major 
United States producers, as well as Alaska- 
financed firms, will be scouting areas of the 
Territory ranging from Icy Bay to Matanuska 
Valley to the Alaska Peninsula. Crews also 
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will be looking over interior and north- 
western Alaska possibilities. 

Although delays have been encountered, 
owing to adverse terrain and other condi- 
tions, the Kerr-McGee (Phillips) operation 
in the Icy Bay district is expected to get 
underway within the next few weeks. Crews 
have been in the area throughout the winter. 
Terms of a Department of Interior lease- 
agreement call for the drilling of 12 wells in 
the region during the next 10 years. Six of 
the wells are to be drilled in the Yakataga 
district, and six in the Katalla area, where 
drilling is supposed to begin by July 1. The 
latter region yielded 154,000 barrels of high- 
gravity, paraffin-based oil prior to the burn- 
ing of the small Chilkat Oil Co. refinery 
in 1933. ‘ 

The Havenstrite interests of Los Angeles 
plan to resume drilling operations in the 
lower Cook Inlet area early in May. Owing 
to numerous Federal Government restric- 
tions, the Havenstrite group was forced to 
cease exploration activities in the area dur- 
ing the late 1930's. New, modern drilling 
equipment soon will be en route to the 
drilling site. 

Shell Oil Co., which began its Alaska ex- 
ploration in 1952, will have crews in the 
Territory again this summer. It also is re- 
ported that Standard and Union will return 
to Alaska to resume their investigations. 
As far as it can be learned, drilling is not 
contemplated this year by the latter firms. 

The Alaska Oil & Gas Development Co., 
which ceased its drilling operation in the 
Eureka area last fall after a depth of 717 
feet was reached, hopes to continue prob- 
ing the earth about May 1. 

The Alaska Gulf Oil & Gas Development, 
Inc., has advised the chamber that it plans 
to have a drilling rig on its Knik Arm hold- 
ings, embracing about 50,000 acres, by April 
1, or shortly thereafter, 

Other Alaska firms, for which exploration 
plans are not now available, include the 
Chickaloon Oil Co., Tucker & Peterson, Fair- 
banks Gas & Oil Co., and the Kivalina Oil 
Co. The first two hold leases in the Mata- 
nuska-Nelchina Province. The Fairbanks 
group is investigating possibilities in interior 
Alaska, while the Kivalina Oil Co. is direct- 
ing its attention to the area northwest of 
Kotzebue. 

Another indication of interest being ex- 
pressed in the Territory’s petroleum and 
natural gas potential is evidenced by the 
fact that almost 3 million acres now are 
under lease or application for lease, The 
bulk of the acreage is found in western 
Alaska: in the Katalla-Yakataga, Alaska 
Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Kenai Peninsula, 
Matanuska-Neichina, Knik Arm, and Bristol 
Bay areas. One oil lease is in effect in south- 
east Alaska. Acreage also has been taken 
up in the Fairbanks district. 

On the legislative side, efforts are being 
made to increase the maximum acreage, 
now limited to 15,360, that any one firm can 
hold. Moves also are being made to permit 
exploration in withdrawn areas where geo- 
logical conditions are considered favorable 
for the occurrence of petroleum. 

The chamber has begun preliminary re- 
search on natural gas utilization economics, 
The discovery of natural gas within eco- 
nomical transmission distance of the An- 
chorage area is certain to have a tremendous 
impact upon the economy of the region, 
petroleum experts asert. The United States 
Bureau of Mines is cooperating with the 
chamber in providing information. 

While the varied petroleum exploration 
activities are encouraging, it also must be 
realized that the drillers are fighting long 
odds. The American Petroleum Institute 
has estimated that the odds are 8 to 1 against 
bringing in a producing well in an area where 
oil has never been found before. Of the 
6,189 new field exploratory wells drilled in 
1951, for example, a total of 5,505 were dry 
holes. The chances are 43 to 1 against bring- 
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ing in an oil field yielding over 1 million 
barrels, and 966 to 1 against finding a field 
that will yield over 50 million barrels, 

The seemingly tremendous odds cited 
above should not be considered as a dis- 
couragement to the oil search in the Terri- 
tory. Despite those odds, United States oil 
men now are spending more than $2 million 
per year drilling for new oil supplies. Suc- 
cess in western Alaska would change the 
entire economic picture of the region, similar 
to that experienced in Alberta’s Edmonton 
area. “Probably no one thing would do more 
to solve the economic problems of Alaska 
than would the discovery and exploitation 
of oil fields, especially along the southern 
coast not far farm steamer lanes in regions 
where year-around operations are feasible,” 
it has been asserted by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was very happy 
to hear the reference which the Senator 
made to the recent uranium strike in 
Alaska. The Senator from Washington, 
when he was a Member of the House, 
was a Member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, on which I now have 
the privilege of serving as a Member of 
the Senate. I am sure news that ura- 
nium has bene found in Alaska is not 
only of importance to the people of 
Alaska, as showing that the mineral re- 
sources of that Territory are still to be 
developed, but it also is of great im- 
portance to the entire United States, 
which is greatly interested in the atomic- 
energy program. I am very happy that 
uranium has been found in Alaska. I 
think it justifies the rather liberal treat- 
ment which has been given to Alaska in 
the statehood bill, because at the time 
it was drafted the committee members 
did not know what might lie underneath 
the surface of some of the areas of 
Alaska, but we were aware that new 
minerals might be found which would be 
available to assist the new State, 

Mr. JACKSON. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator will agree with me 
that, in view of what has happened in 
the past regarding uranium strikes in 
this country, the strike in Alaska is only 
the beginning. I am hopeful that some 
substantial deposits of uranium in Alaska 
vaa be found in a very short period of 

e. 

I believe the following list of Alaska’s 
mineral production and resources will 
be of interest to everyone when it is 
borne in mind that when the United 
States paid $7,200,000 for Alaska in 1867, 
5 85 purchase was termed “Seward’s 
Folly”: 


Almost $1 billion. 
RESOURCES 


Gold: The late Dr. Philip Smith, Chief 
of the Alaska Section of the United 
States Geological Survey, estimated that 
reserves of gold in Alaska amount to 
twice as much as the amount so far 
recovered. 
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Copper: Numerous deposits are known 
to exist. One of these, ncw in the de- 
velopment stage, is said by its owners 
to hold the promise of being as big as 
the Kennecott mine, which, in an earlier 
era in Alaska, produced more than $200 
million worth of copper. 

Silver: Recovered chiefly as a by- 
product of other minerals, Large silver- 
lead deposits are thought to exist in the 
Hyder district. 

Lead: Numerous deposits throughout 
the Territory. 

Platinum: Now produced in good 
quantity annually from the Goodnews 
Bay district. Substantial reserves re- 
main. 

Chrome: High-grade chromite ore has 
been produced from Red Mountain near 
Seldovia and development work is be- 
ing resumed in that district. Reserves 
of 265,000 tons of ore are estimated in 
the one area. 

Antimony: Now mined in the Kan- 
tishna district and known to exist in 
many other areas. Good reserves. 

Scheelite: Found in Hyder district 
and near Fairbanks. 

Mercury: Found in the Sleetmute area 
of the Kuskokwim district. Consider- 
able quantities were produced during 
World War II. 

Tungsten: Wide occurrences, some of 
which are now being developed. 

Nickel: Now being mined on Chichagof 
Island. Other deposits are known to 
exist. 

Iron: Large deposits of magnetite near 
Klukwan and Snettisham. Other de- 
posits on Kasaan Peninsula and near 
Nome. 

Tin: Only tin-producing area under 
the United States fiag. Placer tin is 
produced in small quantities from the 
Cape Prince of Wales and Hot Springs 
districts. Lode tin property now being 
developed at Lost River expected to pro- 
duce 200 tons per day within a year. 
Some mining men have said northwest- 
ern Alaska could prove to be “another 
Bolivia” for tin production. 

Zine: Widely scattered occurrences. 

Manganese: Deposit discovered in 
1951 in Alaska Railbelt. 

Asbestos: Many deposits. Those in 
Shungnak district are described as of 
good commercial grade. 

Strategic and critical minerals: 
Among others not already listed and 
which are known to exist in Alaska are: 
Beryl, bismuth, cadmium, celestite, co- 
balt, columbite, corundum, graphite, 
kyanite, mica, monazite, quartz crystals, 
rutile, sapphire and ruby, talc, tantalite, 
vanadium, and zirconium. 

Coal: The principal developed mines 
are in the Matanuska and Healy River 
fields. Other mines are at Homer and 
Barrow. Resources of the Alaska Rail- 
belt are estimated at 24.4 billion tons of 
lignite, 2.3 billion tons of bituminous, 
and 1 billion tons of coking coal. Re- 
sources of northern Alaska, along the 
Arctic Ocean, are estimated at 60 bil- 
lion tons of subbituminous and 22 billion 
tons of bituminous coal. A large coal 
field of high quality, including anthra- 
cite, exists in the Bering River District. 

Limestone: Good reserves at Iyoukeen 
Bay, Edna Bay, Windy, and Haines. 
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Marble: A developed quarry at Tokeen 
produced marble for the Federal build- 
ings in Juneau and for export to the 
Pacific Northwest. Good reserves of 
quality marble. 

Gypsum: Considerable reserves at 
Sheep Mountain. 

Clay: Deposits are known of good 
quality for building brick, firebrick, and 
ceramics. 

Pumice: Deposits on Augustine Island 
and near Katmai are used for building 
material manufacturing at Anchorage. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
make a statement which will best sum- 
marize the importance of Alaska from 
the standpoint of minerals. 

Of the 33 metals and minerals now 
classified in the United States as stra- 
tegic and critical materials, for which 
stockpiling is deemed the only satisfac- 
tory means of insuring an adequate sup- 
ply for future emergency, 31 are known 
to occur in Alaska. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
list of these 31 minerals which are avail- 
able in Alaska. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Antimony, asbestos, bauxite, beryl, bis- 
muth, cadmium, celestite, chromite, cobalt, 
columbite, copper, corundum, diamonds (in- 
dustrial), graphite, kyanite, lead, manga- 
nese, mercury, mica, monazite, nickel, plati- 
num, quartz crystals, rutile, sapphire, ruby, 
talc, tantalite, tin, tungsten vanadium, zinc, 
and zirconium. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
recall, at the hearing in Juneau, Alaska, 
the testimony by a representative of the 
Alaska Development Board, who care- 
fully surveyed the possibility of indus- 
trial and power development in Alaska, 
and, I would say, almost surprised the 
committee by the way he went over the 
whole Territory on a map, and listed the 
possibilities for mineral development in 
the next generation or so? 

Does the Senator think it might be 
well to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that part of the testimony which ap- 
pears on page 212, and following pages, 
of the printed hearings on Alaska, which 
covered that survey by the assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Alaska Development 
Board, Mr. Ralph Brown? 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
for making what I agree is a good point. 
Would the Senator like to have the testi- 
mony printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I merely wished 
the reference to be noted in the RECORD. 
Mr. Brown went all over the map of 
Alaska and pointed out the tremendous 
possibilities for ultimate development 
there. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator 
has made an excellent suggestion. It 
would be helpful for the Members of the 
Senate to have that reference in con- 
nection with this phase of the discussion, 

Mr. President, more than 200 pub- 
lished papers and 100 manuscript reports 
have resulted from extensive studies of 
the Arctic by the Arctic Institute of 
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North America in a field which is being 
increasingly explored not only by this 
organization but many scientific asso- 
ciations and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, especially by the Armed Forces. 
The Arctic Institute’s studies have been 
undertaken in the fields of geology, gla- 
ciology, geophysics, meteorology, ocean- 
ography, zoology, botany, physiology, 
genetics, anthropology, ethnology, ar- 
cheology, linguistics, and economic geog- 
raphy, as well as in problems relating 
to engineering and conservation. 

The latest report of the Arctic Insti- 
tute states: 

Commercially and strategically, the North 
American Arctic and subarctic has thus be- 
become an internationally significant region. 
In addition, this area covering all of Alaska 
and Greenland and 80 percent of Canada 
holds promise of economic benefits for the 
entire continent of North America. Its re- 
sources of oil, coal, radium, uranium, and 
other minerals are largely unknown, and 
little developed. It is an important source 
of fish and fur. The Arctic offers, more- 
over, many answers to fundamental ques- 
tions in the realm of science, of ultimate 
value to all mankind. Yet this area, so es- 
sential to our defenses, so promising eco- 
nomically, so challenging scientifically, re- 
mains one of the least known parts of the 
world, 


But a few years ago, in recognition 
of the importance of this part of Alaska 
to the Nation, the Congress authorized 
the establishment of the only geophysi- 
cal institute in North America. It is 
located at the University of Alaska, and 
is operated for the benefit of all scien- 
tific research in that area. 

The greatest resource of a land, of 
course, is to be found ın the people, and 
it is my belief that no finer people live 
on this earth than those residing in 
Alaska. It is time we granted them full 
recognition through statehood. 

Alaska has belonged to the United 
States since 1867. For 87 years this rich 
and promising area has been hanging in 
a state of suspended animation. A Ter- 
ritory is neither fish nor fowl. It oc- 
cupies a position which in our American 
system of government is a complete 
anomaly. 

It is not necessary for us to ask our- 
selves whether the founders of this Na- 
tion contemplated a situation in which 
the Stars and Stripes would fly for 87 
years over American citizens deprived of 
the rights of self-government and par- 
ticipation in national affairs. We know 
that such a condition would have been 
repugnant to them. It is repugnant to 
most Americans today. 

Territorialism was never contemplated 
as a form of government which would 
go on and on indefinitely. It was con- 
ceived of as a temporary expediency to 
bridge the brief gap between utter wil- 
derness conditions and those under 
which there were sufficient people in an 
area to run matters for themselves. 
Territorialism was historically a brief 
period of tutelage during which areas 
prepared themselves for full participa- 
tion in government. 

In Alaska we have had physical pos- 
session of the land for 87 years. I re- 
call that when a motion to recommit the 
Alaska statehood bill was being debated 
2 years ago one Senator said, “Let us 
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remember that New Mexico waited some 
62 years before becoming a State; Utah 
waited 46 years; Arizona waited 49 
years.” 

Well, Mr. President, Alaska has already 
waited longer than any of them. It has 
waited entirely too long. The cure for 
that situation is not further delay, but 
the granting of statehood now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In trying to check 
what had happened in previous years, I 
happened to go back to the year 1888, 
which I discussed to some extent yester- 
day. I began checking on political plat- 
forms. I was pleased to find that as 
early as 1888 both political parties had 
a progressive attitude toward the han- 
dling of Territories. 

The Republican platform of 1888, on 
the question of the admission of new 
States, commented on the actions of the 
Democratic House of Representatives, 
which it was criticizing, and said: 

The refusal of the Democratic House of 
Representatives, for partisan purposes, favor- 
ably to consider these bills is a willful viola- 
tion of the sacred American principle of local 
self-government, and merits the condemna- 
tion of all just men. The pending bills in 
the Senate for acts to enable the people of 
Washington, North Dakota, and Montana 
Territories to form constitutions and estab- 
lish State governments should be passed 
without unnecessary delay. 


The Democratic Party, not to be out- 
done, had in 1888 a plank reading as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a just and liberal policy 
should be pursued in reference to the Ter- 
ritories; that the right of self-government is 
inherent in the people, and guaranteed under 
the Constitution— 


And so forth. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let me 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico for the very fine con- 
tribution he has made in connection 
with the historic record of the admis- 
sion of other Territories as States. It 
has been most helpful to have not only 
the information he has presented today, 
but also the very helpful information he 
submitted to the Senate yesterday, in his 
very excellent presentation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was only trying 
to point out that for almost—although 
not quite—as long as Alaska has been a 
Territory, the United States has had 
this policy toward the admission of Ter- 
ritories, and both political parties have 
urged that the Territories be pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible to the status 
of States. 

I am not trying to say that the state- 
ments contained in the platforms of 
1888 apply to Alaska and Hawaii, be- 
cause they do not. However, the prin- 
ciples which then were applicable to 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, and New Mexico, apply to- 
day, I believe, in the case of both Hawaii 
and Alaska. Both of them have re- 
mained Territories long enough, and 
ought now to achieve statehood. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Alas- 
ka was organized as a Territory in 1884, 
although it is true that the full benefits 
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of even the territorial form of govern- 
ment were not granted the people there 
until by piecemeal congressional action 
thereafter. It was not until 1906 that 
Alaska was authorized to send a voteless 
Delegate to Congress. It was not until 
1912 that Alaska was permitted to elect 
a territorial legislature and exercise even 
limited powers of self-government. 

The record Alaska has made since 
that time has earned statehood for the 
citizens there, on merit. There is no 
conceivable qualification that Alaska 
does not possess. 

If we consider the Act of 1884 as the 
beginning of territorial government in 
Alaska, that area has been a Territory 
longer than any other in all our history. 
Alaska has served a territorial appren- 
ticeship for 70 years. For 70 years the 
people of that territory, freeborn Amer- 
icans, have been consigned to the status 
of second-class citizenship. I submit 
that this cannot be tolerated longer un- 
der the American flag. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Washington 
yield to me? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Washington may yield to 
me, to permit me to suggest the absence 
of a quorum, without causing him to lose 
his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Alaska’s 70 years asa 
Territory compares with an average of 
about 20 years of territorialism for each 
of what are now our States, aside from 
the original 13. In all our history as a 
nation there have been only two other 
areas which have served longer than half 
a century before achieving statehood. 
One of these was New Mexico, which was 
a Territory for 62 years. Alaska has her 
beat already by 8 years. The other is 
Hawaii, Alaska’s sister Territory. Ha- 
waii and Alaska are the two remaining 
incorporated Territories under the Amer- 
ican flag. Hawaii has been a Territory 
Since 1900, or for 54 years. 

It is an amazing and probably over- 
looked fact that Alaska’s era of terri- 
torialism was coexistent with that of 10 
of our present States. Those 10 States 
were Territories along with Alaska and 
all have been admitted to statehood since 
Alaska- became a Territory. These 
States are Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Washington, all ad- 
mitted in 1889; Idaho and Wyoming, ad- 
mitted in 1890; Utah, admitted in 1896; 
Oklahoma, admitted in 1907; and Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, admitted in 1912. 

It is time to wind the clock of history 
again. 
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Alaska occupies the land bridge be- 
tween Asia and North America. Along 
this natural route in ages past moved 
the primitive people who became the 
aboriginal inhabitants of our continent. 
Significantly, the first white men to see 
and occupy Alaska also came from the 
west. They were Russians. The Rus- 
sian power thus pushed through the Si- 
berian wastes and to our continent and 
down along its shores as far as Cali- 
fornia before Americans could match 
this energy by themselves entering the 
northern latitudes along the Pacific. 

Expansion from our eastern seaboard 
met expansion from Moscow in the vi- 
cinity of Alaska. Only historie happen- 
stance and the vision of a farsighted 
Secretary of State placed this strategic 
area under our jurisdiction 87 years ago 
when the United States, taking ad- 
vantage of a rare opportunity, purchased 
Alaska from Russia for what amounted 
to but 2 cents an acre. 

What if Secretary Seward had not 
acted decisively in that day? What if 
the band of oppositionists in our Senate 
had succeeded, as they very nearly did, in 
defeating ratification of the treaty by 
which the purchase was accomplished? 
What if Russia held today the land 
bridge between Asia and America? 

History would be very different—trag- 
ically different—if the Hammer and 
Sickle, instead of the Stars and Stripes, 
flew over the area concerning which the 
late Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell, the 
apostle of air power, said: “Who holds 
Alaska holds the world.” 

Our forefathers did not fail us then. 
There faces us now in Alaska a challenge, 
and a promise for the future, no less 
important and no less urgent than that 
which confronted the Secretary of State 
and the Congress in the 1860’s. 

The United States and Russia are met 
again in the North on a ground other 
than the geopolitical one which is sym- 
bolized by the fact that Bering Strait is 
some 50 miles across and that naked mil- 
itary power, ruthless and swift, threat- 
ens from the farther shore. 

The Iron Curtain which cleaves the 
world cleaves two ways of life as well. 
We are contending with the Russians 
not only on the basis of physical strength, 
but on the basis of an idea. We con- 
tend that our way is the better. It is 
the way of freedom, human dignity, and 
the sanctity of the individual. All Amer- 
icans know that their form of govern- 
ment is superior to any other on earth. 
Yet, in these northern latitudes, where 
the free West meets a despotic East in 
the struggle for men’s minds, Alaska now 
enjoys something less than that govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people in which 
we profess belief. 

Despite the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Alaskas were born in the 
48 States, they have little control over 
their own government. They must look 
to Washington for decisions in even the 
most trivial matters of local adminis- 
tration. Their Governor is a Presidential 
appointee. The enactments of their 
Territorial legislature are subject to re- 
jection by the distant Federal Congress. 
They are deprived entirely of jurisdiction 
over basic disposal of their soil and over 
regulation of their fisheries. They have 
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no vote in Congress, no voice in the selec- 
tion of their President, no recourse from 
bureaucracy. Theirs is that same taxa- 
tion without representation which 
goaded our forebears—and theirs—into 
the revolution which created this Nation. 

How much better it would be for them, 
how much more worthy it would be of 
us, if the citizens on the last frontier, 
where East meets West and contend in 
global struggle, were admitted to the 
same benefits and responsibilities as our 
citizens generally. 

Now we have heard the opponents of 
Alaska statehood argue from this floor 
on numerous past occasions that no fur- 
ther demonstration if its idealism is nec- 
essary on the part of the United States 
to win the minds and hearts of men all 
around the world. We have heard the 
value of the example of granting self- 
government to Alaska belitted. We have 
heard it stated that if the people of Asia 
and the people of Europe do not now 
see things our way and join us in the 
world struggle, we should give up and 
withdraw within our own borders and 
fortify ourselves for Armageddon, be- 
cause it would be hopeless to win them 
over to our way by further demonstra- 
tion of our faith in democracy. 

It was mentioned here that we fought 
in World War I and suffered hundreds 
of thousands of casualties; that we 
fought again in World War II and suf- 
fered more hundreds of thousands of cas- 
ualties; that we fought in Korea, all to 
preserve the right of people to enjoy 
self-government. 

It was mentioned, too, that we had 
spent hundreds of billions of dollars in 
wars abroad and in seeking to rebuild 
the ravaged areas. Why, it was asked, 
should any further demonstration of our 
good will be required? 

The answer is simple. There are 
things which can be accomplished in 
this world, positions of respect for our 
way of life which can be gained, which 
we cannot force with the sword and 
which we cannot buy with dollars. 
There are goals we can achieve simply 
by carrying into effect, when it is en- 
tirely within our power to do so, those 
ideals which we espouse. We can win 
by peace some things we cannot force 
by war. We can earn by deeds some 
things we cannot buy with money. 

We should grant statehood to Alaska 
anyway even if it had no relationship 
whatsoever to our international position. 
We should do it as a simple act of jus- 
tice to the American citizens in Alaska 
and because we believe in the fullest pos- 
sible measure of self-government. But 
our international position is involved. 

On the Russian side of Bering Strait, 
and stretching across the hills and plains 
of Siberia, the Arctic and sub-Arctic are 
being developed economically by the 
forced-draft methods of compulsion and 
slave labor. Cities, factories, mines, and 
collective farms there are the embodi- 
ment of the Soviet way. In the Terri- 
tory of Alaska the full flower of progress 
in the American tradition awaits the 
freeing of our citizens to develop their 
country by the methods, and under the 
conditions, which have proved their 
worth over and over again in the West. 
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These are the methods of local self-gov- 
ernment under statehood. No better 
system has ever been devised. 

In the years since Russia fell under 
the Soviet tyranny we have heard over 
and over again from Moscow the impu- 
tation that Alaska still rightfully belongs 
to Russia. The story which the Com- 
munists have been spreading is that the 
sale of the former Russian American 
Territory to the United States was illegal 
because it was negotiated by the old im- 
perial government, which had no right 
to trade away land belonging to the 
Russian people. In Pravda and in 
broadcasts from Russian radio stations, 
this point of view is expressed repeatedly. 
We have the chance now to show the 
new Soviet imperialists we mean busi- 
ness by making a State of Alaska and 
admitting into indissoluble union with 
the rest of the Nation this area which 
they still covet. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
while the distinguished majority leader 
is on the floor—and we all know that 
business does take him off the floor once 
in awhile, and I congratulate him on his 
being here at the moment—I wish to say, 
if the Senator from Washington does 
not mind my saying it, that the reason 
we have a chance to vote on the question 
of Alaskan statehood today is because of 
a very beautiful girl in the State of Cali- 
fornia, 

One of the loveliest stories of Cali- 
fornia is the story of Rezanov, the Rus- 
sian leader who, in behalf of his queen, 
established colonies in Alaska and along 
the coast, in the State of the Senator 
from Washington, in Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. Finally Rezanov took up his 
residence in one of the loveliest cities of 
the world, San Francisco. 

There in the bay area, from which our 
distinguished majority leader comes, he 
met and fell in love with a young girl. 
Because of his desire to marry the girl 
he rushed home to get the permission 
of his queen and the permission of his 
church. In doing so he sacrificed his life. 

I have been greatly interested in that 
story for a long time. I wish to say 
that if it had not been for that episode 
we might not now be discussing the sub- 
ject of bringing Alaska into the Union, 
because Russia in that early day not only 
had the desire but it had the facilities 
to make the entire west coast of the 
United States a part of the Russian 
empire. It had established its churches 
all the way from Sitka to San Francisco. 

It has been a hard struggle. Iam glad 
that we have this chance, even though 
many of us may differ as to how we 
should go about it. We have the chance 
now to bring this last toehold of Russia 
into the Union, with the other States and 
on an equal basis with them. 

Only an evening or two ago I was 
reading in a book just published a dis- 
cussion of food possibilities. It relates 
to the whole problem of food throughout 
the world. The author of the book 
points out that the Bering Strait is 
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shallow for many miles out to sea, and 
that in that water there are wonderful 
food possibilities for the future. 

I merely wished to mention those two 
things because I believe we will look more 
and more to Alaska as a very valuable 
part of the United States as the years 
goby. That is why some of us hope that 
both Hawaii and Alaska will soon be 
States of the Union. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am glad to have the additional statement 
of the Senator from New Mexico added 
to the discussion. Of course, it is his- 
torically accurate. The Russians had 
established their settlements all the way 
down to within a short distance of the 
San Francisco area. 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe the Russian 
River was the southernmost boundary 
of their holdings in that part of the 
continent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Washington is making a very interesting 
argument with respect to the importance 
of statehood for Alaska, particularly with 
reference to serving notice on the whole 
world and the Soviet Union, and the men 
in the Kremlin in particular, that Alaska 
is part and parcel of our Union, and will 
remain a part of the American Union. 

However, I believe that the message 
would carry even more weight if Con- 
gress were to consider Alaskan state- 
hood on its own merits and pass a sep- 
arate bill for its admission as a State, 
instead of having it said that it could 
not come into the Union except tied as 
a tail to the kite of Hawaiian statehood. 

As the Senator from New Mexico and 
the Senator from Washington know, the 
Senator from California will support, 
and actively support, statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

I believe that either in the immediate 
future or within a very short period of 
time, when one of these Territories 
comes into the Union that fact will ac- 
celerate the coming into the Union of 
the other Territory. 

There are those, of course, who feel 
that neither Territory should be ad- 
mitted and will fight to combine the two 
bills, because they believe in that way 
the chance of either coming in will be 
lessened. 

That does no? affect the very fine argu- 
ment which the Senator from Washing- 
ton is making, to the effect that when 
Alaska comes into the Union it will be 
a great State. It will, indeed, be a great 
State. There is no question that the 
population will grow in time to very 
large proportions, and that when Alaska 
does come into the Union it will serve 
notice on the world that it is a part of 
the American union and no one will be 
allowed to dispute that fact. 

Mr. JACKSON. I greatly respect the 
very fine and sincere statement made by 
the distinguished majority leader with 
respect to his views as to how Alaskan 
statehood should be brought about. 

I believe all of us can have honest 
differences of opinion as to whether 
Alaska should be included as title II of 
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the Hawaiian bill, or whether it should 
be treated in a separate bill. I respect 
his views. It is unfortunate that we 
have that difference of opinion as to 
procedure. I should like to say, how- 
ever, that it is certainly not my inten- 
tion, and Iam sure it is not the intention 
of the author of the amendment, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
to bring Alaska in as a tail to a kite. I 
believe it is the intention of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico to 
bring Alaska into the Union on a co- 
equal basis. 

In other words, Alaska would be 
brought in as title II of the bill. We are 
not attempting to place Alaska in a lesser 
position. It would be added as title I, 
and in this effort we are trying to think 
of the two Territories as being coequal. 

It is important that the Senate realize 
that the Soviet Union still is laying claim 
to Alaska. I believe that when we give 
a little thought to propaganda state- 
ment along that line we certainly should 
be proud of the decision made in the 
Johnson administration a long time ago 
to buy Alaska and make it a possession 
of the United States. Otherwise today 
we would be facing the Soviet Union 600 
miles from my home State of Washing- 
ton. 

I hope we can reaffirm our determina- 
tion to keep Alaska not simply as a piece 
of land or a piece of property, but as a 
part of our democracy, with all the rights 
of a sovereign State of the Union. I do 
not know of any one thing we could do 
which would so forcefully serve notice on 
the Soviet Union that that which they 
covet—Alaska—is not merely the prop- 
erty of the United States, but is part and 
parcel of our democracy. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, first, 
I desire to congratulate the Senator from 
Washington for his admirable speech on 
this subject. I am privileged to serve 
with him as a member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and I 
know of his sincere desire to bring into 
the Union not only Alaska, but Hawaii. 
Iam one of those to whom reference has 
been made who oppose the admission 
into the Union of both Alaska and Ha- 
waii. My belief is that there are other 
persons who share that feeling, and who 
entertain the view that if, for the first 
time in our history, we are going to reach 
out over a large body of water, or a large 
body of land, as the case may be, and 
take into the Union one noncontiguous 
Territory, obviously, if we take in one, 
there is no reason why we should not 
take in two. 

I have heard it rumored on several oc- 
casions that one of the reasons why we 
are considering the admission of Hawaii 
first—I do not say it is true, but it has 
been rumored—is to assure the presence 
in the Senate of two additional Republi- 
can Members. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have already announced that I am going 
to support actively both bills. I hope 
each Territory will be admitted on its 
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own merits. I would vote for the Ha- 
waiian bill alone; I would vote for the 
Alaskan bill alone. The general report 
is that perhaps Alaska would elect two 
Democratic Senators, Though I am the 
majority leader of the Senate of the 
United States at the present time, I 
would vote for the admission of Alaska 
under those conditions as well. My own 
judgment is that neither of these Terri- 
tories should be considered in either col- 
umn. I think they might be considered 
as doubtful States. I think there could 
be a complete reversal, and that there 
might be 2 Democratic Senators elected 
from Hawaii and 2 Republican Senators 
elected from Alaska. 

Entirely regardless of that, perhaps 
they are both unfortunate in that the 
question of statehood comes up when the 
Senate is so closely divided as it is. In 
the history of our country there have 
been very rare instances when the Senate 
has been so evenly divided as it is at this 
time. If the situation had arisen after 
the elections of 1936 I would have voted 
for Hawaii and for Alaska to become 
States of the Union. I want to make as 
clear as I can that the question of pos- 
sible partisan advantage is of no interest 
to me whatsoever, because I think both 
Territories have good claim for state- 
hood. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California, and I know he is 
sincere in his remarks. Being sincere, 
and being in favor of the admission of 
both Alaska and Hawaii, I cannot under- 
stand why he is not willing to vote for 
both on the same day and at the same 
time. 

The desire to keep the bills separated 
would lead someone to believe there is 
a group who would vote for one and 
not for the other, but as for those who 
are genuinely opposed, I cannot under- 
stand why the two cannot be included 
in the same bill. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnpERSON] yesterday pointed out that a 
number of States had been admitted into 
the Union in pairs. He said in one in- 
stance it was to maintain an even bal- 
ance bewteen the North and South, the 
industrial East and North and the agri- 
cultural South, and, later, in order to 
keep a balance between slave States and 
nonslave States. 

Several times the thought has been 
suggested that in the present situation 
it is essential to maintain a political bal- 
ance. If Senators are in favor of the 
admission of both Territories, I do not 
understand why they do not wish to 
vote for both at the same time. What 
difference would 3 weeks or 6 weeks 
make? There must be some reason which 
is not apparent on the surface. 

I again congratulate the able Senator 
from Washington on the remarks which 
he has made. Our position is that if 
we are going to have Hawaii as a State, 
there is no reason why we should not 
also have Alaska as a State. Alaska 
makes as good a case, if not a better 
case, than does Hawaii. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
granting of statehood to Alaska will 
serve a threefold purpose from the 
standpoint of strengthening the United 
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States. First, it will spur Alaska’s inter- 
nal development by giving the people 
there control over their own destinies; 
second, it will demonstrate before the bar 
of world opinion that the United States 
really believes in the democratic ideal 
and is willing to carry it into action; 
and, third, it will rebuke and defeat any 
lingering Soviet covetousness of our 
northern domains. 

There are many other excellent rea- 
sons to grant statehood to Alaska but 
these which impinge directly upon 
America’s position in the world in this 
time of crisis appeal most strongly to me. 
They are more than reason enough to 
embrace the new northern State. 

One of the finest statements ever made 
on the subject of Alaska statehood, in my 
opinion, was made last year before the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee by the chairman of the Alaska 
Statehood Committee, Robert B. Atwood, 
Anchorage newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his statement be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. ATWOOD, CHAIRMAN, 
ALASKA STATEHOOD COMMITTEE; EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER, ANCHORAGE DAILY TIMES, ÂN- 
CHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. Arwoop. Gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to express my admiration and respect 
for your diligence in studying facts and cir- 
cumstances under which statehood is being 
considered for Alaska and your patience in 
hearing the testimony of those of us-who are 
here to appear before your committee. I 
have always found the Members of Congress 
diligent and patient in considering this sub- 
ject, which must be recognized as one of 
great importance to the Nation as well as to 
Alaska itself. 

Statehood, as we all know, is not a new 
subject. It has been under consideration for 
a good many years. It has been presented 
many times to many people and it is, almost 
without exception, a winning story. Never 
has statehood for Alaska been considered by 
a deliberative body—and I make special ref- 
ence to committees of the House and the 
Senate—that it did not result in a favorable 
decision and report. I am confident that 
statehood will once more win a favorable 
report after this committee has heard all the 
facts and has given due consideration to 
all the benefits that will accrue to the Na- 
tion and to Alaska when statehood becomes 
a reality. 

Before going into the details of the quali- 
fications of Alaska for statehood, its capabil- 
ities in self-government, and the specifica- 
tions under which statehood is to be offered 
by the Nation, I think it is important that 
certain background material be presented 
so that we all have a common basis upon 
which to evaluate the facts that are to be 
presented. This background, I hope, will 
make it possible for us to recognize readily 
which facts are significant and which ones 
are of lesser importance in this hearing. 

Much depends upon the interpretation 
given the facts. It is unfortunate there are 
those who contend that the facts prove 
Alaska not ready for statehood. But, more 
fortunately, there are a greater number who 
view these facts in the light of the precepts 
upon which this great Nation was founded 
and has prospered, and on the history of 
the conquering of frontiers that has made 
the Nation great. They have concluded that 
statehood for Alaska is not only appropriate 
and proper and right but is essential to the 
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best interests of the Nation in its domestic 
and world affairs. 

The background from which stem the 
events and developments of today shows that 
many of the arguments used in opposition 
to statehood are, indeed, some of the most 
forceful arguments im favor of statehood, 
For instance, there are such matters as sparse 
population; lack of many of the industries 
that have made great cities and great States 
in continental United States; the lack of 
roads compared to the highway system of the 
Nation; the limited development of agricul- 
ture and the absence of various other facets 
of civilization that are commonly considered 
essential to a stable economy. 

How can Alaska be so bold as to ask for 
statehood when it lacks so many of these 
basic ingredients for economic development? 

Some say that these facts are sufficient to 
justify a delay in the coming of statehood. 
I present that they are indisputable proof 
that they make statehood imperative if the 
United States is ever to have the benefits ac- 
cruing from the development of Alaska as a 
stable economic unit inseparable from the 
rest of the Nation. 

Without statehood, Alaska will never de- 
velop under the pattern that has made the 
Nation strong and prosperous. 

This background that I want to present 
shows that the rules of the development 
game—if we can call it a development 
game—have been changed drastically in the 
last half century. Most of the incentives that 
spurred the opening of the West and the de- 
velopment of the 35 States that have joined 
the Union since the Nation was founded have 
been eliminated. The efforts to develop 
Alaska have been retarded by the absence of 
incentives. They have been complicated and 
impeded by the creating of throttling con- 
trols such as no great area of the West ever 
was confronted with. 

Statehood, which means nothing more 
than self-government and full membership 
in the Federal family, is the only measure 
ever proposed that could remedy the basic 
causes of the retarded development of Alaska. 

It has often been said that there isn’t a 
problem in Alaska that couldn't be overcome 
with a few million dollars. While this is 
often said facetiously, there is more truth 
to it than at first appears. It is a known 
fact that the natural barriers to develop- 
ment in Alaska are much more easy to over- 
come than the manmade barriers in Alaska. 
Men have proven they can conquer the wil- 
derness in the Far North; they can build 
roads, cities, develop the great natural re- 
sources and bring them into production for 
use by man. The natural barriers such as 
cold, snow, mountains, tundra, permafrost, 
isolation, great distances, and other things 
found in Alaska are easier to overcome than 
are the misunderstandings, restrictive laws, 
lack of adequate Government services, and 
outright neglect on the part of those people 
who have the ultimate authority on all 
things pertaining to the great Territory. 

Congress is frequently involved in discus- 
sions of the dollar shortage among nations 
of the world. The dollar shortage upsets 
world trade, causes economic repercussions 
that are felt in the everyday lives of millions 
of people in distant lands; it even upsets the 
economy of our own Nation as well as others, 

We who live in Alaska have found the 
dollar shortage equally oppressive. It is the 
dollar shortage that has deterred develop- 
ment. Close study of the dollar shortage in 
Alaska shows it is not unique—that it has 
occurred over and over again in history— 
that it is one of the factors that have ap- 
peared in frontier development ever since 
the first colonists migrated toward the West. 

When the first settlers came to the New 
World they experienced a shortage of money. 
They were financed by London interests, 
History shows the Pilgrims were in hock to 
London. Once the colonists had built up 
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their economy sufficiently, they became inde- 
pendent and started this Nation. And I 
daresay there was plenty of evidence in those 
days that they were not ready for independ- 
ence. 

The early colonists were followed by others 
who moved into the Middle West and West. 
Boston money had to finance them in their 
ventures to the westward. As great cities 
grew, such as Chicago, they found themselves 
in hock to Boston and other eastern financial 
centers. The profits from great farming 
enterprises on the plains were fed back to 
the East to build the fine cultural centers, 
raise the standard of living of the Nation, 
establish the institutions and traditions that 
have made this Nation great. As the devel- 
opment continued farther west, cities like 
Chicago found that its surplus capital was 
flowing into the new frontiers. The West 
has always depended upon the East for 
capital with which to develop. That is why 
so many western enterprises even today are 
controlled in the East. 

Alaska stands as a fertile field aching for 
development. Alaska wants to pe in hock 
to someone—anyone—but there are no 
takers. We have rich resources—more than 
many parts of the Nation where great 
achievements followed the building of roads, 
railroads, cities, farms, factories, and be- 
came full-fledged States. Those vast areas 
in the West found capital in the East readily 
available to make them great. 

Why is it that Alaska today can’t find the 
dollars? Why won't they come north to 
open up the great northland the way the 
West was opened? 

The answer is history. It is written in 
the books on the growth of the United States. 
It is found in the old laws of the 19th cen- 
tury. If we are to understand our problem 
today we must know what happened in the 
past. 

Alaska was unknown and distant wilder- 
ness belonging to Russia when the pioneer 
colonists declared their independence from 
England. Alaska had no place in the na- 
tional considerations during the formulative 
period that followed the birth of the new 
Nation. Hardly more than an occasional im- 
print of a trapper's foot marked Alaskan soil, 
during the days when patterns were shaped 
for national development. 

By 1800 this pattern first had begun to 
take shape and had become visible. It was 
in the western migration of Americans. It 
was in the grubstaking of fur traders who 
crossed the Appalachian Mountains and 
brought back vivid and attractive descrip- 
tions of the rich lands of the Mississippi 
Valley. The fur traders led the way to the 
West virtually from the time Europeans first 
set foot on American soil. 

Successive waves of frontiersmen followed 
the traders. Behind the traders came the 
cattlemen. Where conditions were favorable 
miners came next. 

This procession of civilizations from East 
to West took place in wavelike layers rolling 
across the continent like waves rolling across 
the Alaska shore lands. It continued with 
pioneer farmers moving in behind the trad- 
ers, cattlemen, and miners. The farmers 
introduced something new in development. 
Their task was not to adapt themselves to 
the country but to adapt the country to 
their neds. They sought to conquer the 
country. 

The pioneer farmers view forests and 
grasslands as vast obstacles to be subdued. 
Millions of acres of virgin timber were 
stripped away by their axes. Millions of 
acres of prairie sod were turned under by 
their plows. They hated Indians. They 
hated traders who supplied the red man 
with firewater and firearms. Some of them 
professed to prefer the wilderness solitudes— 
but all of them were anxious for more set- 
tlers to follow and join them. It made their 
land values greater and increased their 
safety. 
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Behind the pioneer farmers came the 
equipped farmers, who made up the fifth 
frontier wave. Each new wave of settlers 
introduced something new in the frontier 
development. Each new wave brought new 
capital from the East. 

After the equipped farmers had com- 
pleted the task of grubbing out the stumps, 
building better and more permanent homes 
and had increased their production to the 
point where they had surpluses for export— 
then came the urban community, the final 
frontier wave. This urban community was 
the magnet of opportunity that opened the 
way for millers, merchants, grain dealers, 
slaughterers, distillers, speculators, school- 
masters, dancing teachers, lawyers, and even 
editors. These people moved from the east- 
ern seaboard to the interior of the continent 
and established themselves at crossroads or 
at the upper end of navigable streams, or 
at an advantageous point on a canal or rail- 
road. This was the start of the urban com- 
munity that we know today. 

Alaska's development during 86 years of 
American rule has experienced only part of 
the development process that marked the 
opening of the West. Why is it that the 

that operated so consistently from 
East to West stopped when they reached the 
Pacific coast? Why didn’t the same eco- 
nomic and sociological pressures spur the 
same procession of civilization into the 
northland? 

Fur traders came to Alaska. Miners came 
to Alaska. But the farmers didn't come 
until within our own generation. The urban 
communities that were established in Alaska 
remained stunted in growth and limited in 
prosperity until the last 10 years. 

The reason for this spotty and sluggish de- 
velopment are readily found in history. 

The westward migration of civilization 
with its six frontier stages moved slowly but 
steadily prior to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, But it was after the war that develop- 
ment was speeded—and some of the most 
spectacular results came. Even during the 
war the cards were stacked to encourage the 
big rush to the West. In 1861 Congress 
passed the first protective tariff law that en- 
couraged industrial development. Subse- 
quent acts of Congress raised the tariff walls 
still higher and by the end of the war the 
average duties had been increased from 18 
to 47 percent. Northern manufacturers were 
established in a position well-nigh im- 
pregnable. Further to encourage the ex- 
pansion of business interests, Congress re- 
pealed the income tax and removed wartime 
taxes on coal, iron, and corporations. Under 
a series of railroad laws Congress subsidized 
the construction of transcontinental lines 
with loans of over $60 million and outright 
gifts of more than 100 million acres of pub- 
lic lands—grants lavishly supplemented by 
the States and local communities. 

Favored by these incentives to move into 
the West, business and industry flourished 
as never before. 

Twenty thousand miles of tracks were laid 
in a decade, most of it in the West. Trans- 
continental lines were pushed across the 
plains and mountains at dizzy speeds—far 
in advance of civilization or any great need 
for transportation. Telegraph lines were 
strung from city to city and soon across the 
continent. Cables were laid across the At- 
lantic, and within 15 years telephones added 
a new means of lightning communication, 
Settlers moved to the West in the wake of 
this spectacular development of communi- 
cations that opened vast areas of free lands. 

It was in railroads, mining, lumber, meat 
packing, iron and steel, oil, and similar in- 
vestments closely tied to the opening of the 
West that the great fortunes were made. 
Soon the names of railroad builders like 
Vanderbilt and Stanford; of packers like Ar- 
mour and Swift; of lumber kings like Weyer- 
haeuser; or iron masters like Andrew Car- 
negie; oil princes like John D. Rockefeller, 
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were household words, supplanting the 
names of statesmen or of men of letters in 
popular esteem. 

The opening of the West redistributed 
wealth with a lavish and careless hand, cre- 
ating thousands of respectable and hun- 
dreds of disreputable fortunes. Profits from 
the Midwest and West built fine mansions 
that lined Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago; financed col- 
leges, universities, supported churches and 
missions, patronized orchestras and art mu- 
seums. The concentration of wealth was 
naturally greatest in the industrial areas of 
the East. The 3 States of New York, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania paid 60 
percent of the Nation’s total income tax of 
1864. But everywhere—East, West, and even 
in much of the South—the standard of liv- 
ing rose. 

The year 1890 brought a development that 
was to be significant to the entire Nation, 
although this great significance went at first 
with scant notice. It was the simple an- 
nouncement by the United States Bureau of 
the Census that the frontier had disappeared. 
Each year when the census was taken, the 
Bureau of the Census had plotted on a map 
the frontier line in the West and showed 
how it had moved constantly westward every 
10 years. The frontier line was the line from 
north to south where the population fell be- 
low two persons per square mile. 

This brief announcement that the frontier 
no longer existed told the end of a great his- 
tory movement. Until that moment, Ameri- 
can history was largely the history of the 
colonization of the West. The explanation 
of American development is in the existence 
of an area of free land—and its continual 
recession—and the advance of American set- 
tlement westward. 

When it became known that there was no 
longer a frontier—that the American civili- 
zation had reached the shores of the Pacific 
coast—an alarm was sounded. What had be- 
come of the great heritage of the public do- 
main that had been considered inexhausti- 
ble? What had become of the great natural 
resources of the West which had seemed 
limitless? 

All the years preceding 1890 the huge area 
of the public doman was viewed by Congress 
as something to transfer into private owner- 
ship as speedily as possible. That was the 
motive behind the liberal grants of expansive 
acreages to railroads and other enterprises 
that promised development. 

Any individual or group that went West 
was free to take what he or they found and 
hold it as his or their own. The forests, the 
rivers, the prairies, the minerals, the oil, and 
all the other riches of the earth could be had 
for the taking. Taxes were light. Riches 
were plentiful. There were huge profits for 
the adventurers from the East who fur- 
nished the money, and for the hardy souls 
who braved the rigors of the West to find 
something to develop. 

Shortly after 1890, however, the national 
attitude underwent a drastic change. A 
policy of conservation of natural resources 
Was conceived as a method of retaining and 
perpetuating for the public what was left 
of the national heritage. From 1890 until 
as recently as 1920 Congress enacted laws 
setting up restrictions on the ownership and 
exploitation of the resources of the West. 
The West howled in protest. Westerners 
saw conservation as a throttle on their de- 
velopment and prosperity. Eastern interests 
likewise protested. Conservation was clos- 
ing the door to the lush fields for quick 
profits from investments in new enterprises. 
But Congress turned a deaf ear. Conserva- 
tion became a permanent part of the national 
policy and more and more restrictions on 
ownership and development were written 
into law. 

Where was Alaska all this time? It was 
forgotten—nothing but an unknown and 
unattractive land far off in the North. 
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During the post Civil War bustle of devel- 
opment from the Mississippi to the Pacific, 
Alaska was dormant—with only a Navy gun- 
boat to maintain order. In 1890 when the 
great change came in national thinking to- 
ward development and conservation, Alaska 
had a population of only 30,000 people, most 
of them Indians and Eskimos. Fishing had 
just replaced fur trapping as the main in- 
dustry. The only semblance of government 
was provided by 1 judge, 1 marshal with 
4 commissioners and 4 deputy marshals. 
Congress had enacted only two laws for 
Alaska. There was no mail service or other 
communication. There were no roads, 
schools, or cities as we know them today. 
Only a few mining camps, fish camps, and 
traplines. 

The laws passed by Congress to halt the 
so-called squandering of the national heri- 
tage west of the Mississippi struck a deadly 
blow at Alaska. The tremendous natural 
resources of the Territory, largely unknown 
and unattended, were automatically sub- 
jected to the restrictions aimed at the West. 
Alaska's riches were locked in a sort of deep 
freeze that we all know so well today. 

This precluded the possibility that the 
westward expansion of American civilization 
might have continued into the North. The 
rules of the game of development were 
changed suddenly and, for Alaska, fatally. 

The effort to lock up the remaining re- 
sources was so thorough and intense that 
the Federal Government forgot provisions 
for unlocking them. Alaska was closed to 
development under the guise of conservation. 
It remains for the most part closed today. 

The true meaning of conservation is con- 
trolled use and wise management. But in 
Alaska conservation, as it is and has been 
practiced, means paralysis. 

Under the conservation policies the forests 
of Alaska have grown to maturity, pro- 
tected from the ax of man. They have been 
held untouchable as they pass maturity, rot 
and die. Successive generations of trees 
have likewise grown to maturity and fol- 
lowed the same cycle, protected from ex- 
ploitation, conserved, they fall beside their 
ancestors, wasted as windfalls. This so- 
called conservation is actually waste of the 
worst sort. 

The forests are so secure from use by man 
that a special act of Congress was necessary 
to permit the Forest Service to negotiate a 
contract for timber rights in connection with 
the pulp mill now under development near 
Ketchikan. 

While the Federal Government has held 
Alaska under rigid shackles that prevented 
development of resources, the same Govern- 
ment has undergone a tremendous change 
in its habits of taxation. Huge fortunes 
today are frowned on—quite a contrast to 
the attitude of the Congress of the 1860's 
when laws were remodeled to encourage capi- 
talists to undertake risk ventures. 

Today huge profits are impossible. When 
they do occur the taxes whittle them down 
to shavings. The biggest portion goes into 
the tax coffers. Thus capital has lost its 
incentive and the interest in new horizons for 
development. Instead of seeking new places 
for investment, capital today is seeking safe 
places. Risk is the determining factor, not 
the possibility of profits. 

It is known that Alaska is a storehouse 
that could enrich the entire Nation. The 
mineral resources are enormous. Several 
major oil companies are active in surveys 
preliminary to exploratory ventures. Geo- 
logical reports indicate they may tap oil re- 
serves that could diminish substantially the 
dependence of the Nation on foreign sources 
and materially reduce the importation of oil 
from distant parts of the world. Among the 
others from Alaska who will appear here are 
men who are well informed on the resources 
and the current interest in developing them. 

Thus it is not speculation when one talks 
of the potential developments. Nor is it 
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visionary to foresee great cities and a strong 
civilization similar to that of the States. 
Across the Bering Straits from Alaska the 
Soviets are doing what we talk about. In 
the Soviet Arctic the population of towns 
has increased several hundred or even thou- 
sand percent. Figures for the population of 
Archangel have been given as 77,000 in 1926 
and 281,000 in 1939—an increase of 266 per- 
cent. Figures for Murmansk in the same 
years were 9,000 and 117,000—an increase 
of 1,233 percent in 13 years. Dr. Stefanson, 
of world eminence for his explorations, 
studies, and books on the Arctic, has esti- 
mated it is possible that many now living 
would see the time when Alaska would sup- 
port as many people as Finland and Scan- 
dinavia combined—and support them in a 
comparative degree of well-being. The pop- 
ulation is 16 million. 

Alaskans in asking for statehood do not 
contend that their great land has developed 
fully—far from it. They are astonished by 
the lack of developments. They see the great 
potentialities and ask for the opportunity 
to follow in the footsteps of their forefathers, 
who carried the American way of life across 
the wilderness of prairies, the plains, the 
deserts, and the mountains to the Pacific 
coast. 

Our only hope lies in a program that will 
remove and eradicate the shackles that 
brought the present situation that we have 
often called multiple frustrations. We must 
find a formula that will permit the wise use 
of the natural resources instead of leaving 
them to waste. We must create new incen- 
tives for capital to flow into Alaska and 
finance the enterprises we need for the per- 
manent expansion of our economy. 

There is no way to do this other than 
under statehood. Alaska has been owned by 
the United States almost 86 years. It has 
been an incorporated Territory for 41 years. 
I submit that the experiences of those years 
as a stepchild in the Federal family proves 
that full development is impossible under 
the present system. History shows that every 
Territory that ever became a State has de- 
veloped rapidly. 

We ask for the same opportunity that has 
been granted the 35 States that joined the 
Original Thirteen Colonies. Without it, the 
only prospect today is Government owner- 
ship and Government control with the mini- 
mum of private enterprise. 

Thank you. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
there are 2 or 3 items which I should 
like to place in the Recorp. I did 
not want to interrupt the distinguished 
Senator from Washington to ask unani- 
mous consent to place them in the 
RECORD. 

Mention was made of party platforms 
as they relate to Alaskan statehood and 
Hawaiian statehood. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a transcript of Republican Party 
platform provisions starting in 1896 and 
up to date, and Democratic platform 
provisions from 1896 up to date, on the 
general subject of Alaskan and Hawai- 
ian statehood. 

There being no objection, the plat- 
form provisions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORMS 

1896: We believe that the citizens of 
Alaska should have representation in the 
Congress of the United States, to the end 
that needful legislation may be intelligently 
enacted. 

1900: Nothing. 

1904: Nothing. 

1908: Nothing. 

1912—Alaska: We favor a liberal policy 
toward Alaska to promote the development 
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of the great resources of that district, with 
such safeguards as will prevent waste and 
monopoly. 

We favor the opening of the coal lands 
to development through a law leasing the 
lands on such terms as will invite develop- 
ment and provide fuel for the Navy and the 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean, while re- 
taining title in the United States to prevent 
monopoly. 

1916: Reaffirming the attitude long main- 
tained by the Republican Party, we hold 
that officials appointed to administer the 
government of any Territory should be 
bona fide residents of the Territory in which 
their duties are to be performed. 

1920: Nothing. 

1924—Hawall-Alaska: We favor a con- 
tinuance for the Territory of Hawaii, of 
Federal assistance in harbor improvements, 
the appropriation of its share of Federal 
funds, and the systematic extension of the 
settlement of public lands by the Hawaiian 
race. 

We endorse the policy of the present ad- 
ministration with reference to Alaska and 
favor a continuance of the constructive de- 
velopment of the Territory. 

1928—Hawaii-Alaska: We favor a continu- 
ance for the Territory of Hawaii of Federal 
assistance in harbor improvements, the ap- 
propriation of its share of Federal funds and 
the systematic extension of the settlement of 
public lands by the Hawaiian race. 

We endorse the policy of the present ad- 
ministration with reference to Alaska and 
favor a continuance of the constructive de- 
velopment of the Territory. 

1932—Alaska: We favor the policy of giv- 
ing to the people of Alaska the widest possi- 
ble Territorial self-government and the 
selection so far as possible of bona-fide resi- 
dents for positions in that Territory and the 
placing of its citizens on an equality with 
those in the several States. 

1936: Nothing. 

1940: Nothing. 

1944—-Alaska: Alaska is entitled to the 
fullest measure of home rule looking toward 
statehood. 

1944: Hawail, which shares the Nation's 
obligations equally with the several States, 
is entitled to the fullest measure of home 
rule looking toward statehood; and to equal- 
ity with the several States in the rights of 
her citizens and in the application of all our 
national laws. 

1948: We favor eventual statehood for 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. We urge 
development of Alaskan land communica- 
tions and natural resources. 

1952: We favor immediate statehood for 
EAwall. 

We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 

We favor eventual statehood for Puerto 

O. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLATFORMS 


1896—Admission of Territories: We favor 
the admission of the Territories of New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Oklahoma into the Union 
as States, and we favor the early admission 
of all the Territories, having the necessary 
population and resources to entitle them to 
statehood, and, while they remain Terri- 
tories, we hold that the officials appointed to 
administer the government of any Territory, 
together with the District of Columbia and 
Alaska, should be bona fide residents of the 
Territory or district in which their duties 
are to be performed. The Democratic Party 
believes in home rule and that all public 
lands of the United States should be appro- 
priated to the establishment of free homes 
for American citizens. 

We recommend that the Territory of Alaska 
be granted a Delegate in Congress and that 
the general land and timber laws of the 
United States be extended to said Territory. 

1900: We denounce the failure of the Re- 
Publican Party to carry out its pledges to 
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grant statehood to the Territories of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma, and we promise 
the people of those Territories immediate 
statehood and home rule during their con- 
dition as Territories, and we favor home rule 
and a territorial form of government for 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

1904—-Statehood and Territories: We favor 
the admission of the Territory of Oklahoma 
and the Indian territory. We also favor the 
immediate admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico, as separate States, and Territorial 
governments for Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

We hold that the officials appointed to 
administer the government of any Territory, 
as well as the district of Alaska, should be 
bona fide residents at the time of their ap- 
pointment of the Territory or district in 
which their duties are to be performed, 

1908—Alaska and Puerto Rico: We demand 
for the people of Alaska and Puerto Rico the 
full enjoyment of the rights and privileges 
of a territorial form of government, and that 
the officials appointed to administer the 
government of all our Territories and the 
District of Columbia should be thoroughly 
qualified by previous bona fide residence. 

1912—Alaska: We demand for the people 
of Alaska the full enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of a territorial form of gov- 
ernment, and we believe that the officials 
appointed to administer the government of 
all our Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, should be qualified by previous bona fide 
residence, 

1916—Alaska: It has been and will be the 
policy of the Democratic Party to enact all 
laws necessary for the speedy development 
of Alaska and its great natural resources. 

1920—Alaska: We commend the Demo- 
cratic administration for inaugurating a new 
policy as to Alaska, as evidenced by the con- 
struction of the Alaska Railroad and open- 
ing of the coal and oil fields. 

We declare for the modification of the 
existing coal land law, to promote develop- 
ment without disturbing the features in- 
tended to prevent monopoly. 

For such changes in the policy of forestry 
control as will permit the immediate initia- 
tion of the paper-pulp industry. 

For relieving the Territory from the evils 
of long-distance government by arbitrary 
and interlocking bureaucratic regulation, 
and to that end we urge the speedy passage 
of a law containing the essential features 
of the Land-Curry bill now pending co- 
ordinating and consolidating all Federal con- 
trol of natural resources under one depart- 
ment to be administered by a nonpartisan 
board permanently resident in the Territory. 

For the fullest measure of Territorial self- 
government with the view of ultimate state- 
hood, with jurisdiction over all matters not 
of purely Federal concern, including fisheries 
and game, and for an intelligent adminis- 
tration of Federal control we believe that all 
officials appointed should be qualified by 
previous bona-fide residence in the Territory. 

For a comprehensive system of road con- 
struction with increased appropriations and 
the full extension of the Federal Road Aid 
Act to Alaska. 

For the extension to Alaska of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. 

1924—Alaska: The maladministration of 
Alaskan affairs is a matter of concern to all 
our people. 

Under the Republican administration of 
Alaska development has ceased, and the fish- 
ing industry has been seriously impaired. 

We pledge ourselves to correct the evils 
which have grown up in the administration 
of that rich domain. 

An adequate form of local self-government 
for Alaska must be provided, and to that 
end we favor the establishment of a full 
Territorial form of government for that Ter- 
ritory similar to that enjoyed by all the 
Territories except Alaska during the last 
century of American history. 
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1928—Alaska and Hawaii: We favor the de- 
velopment of Alaska and Hawaii in the tra- 
ditional American way, through self-govern- 
ment. We favor the appointment of only 
bona fide residents to office in the Territories. 
We favor the extension and improvement of 
the mail, airmail, telegraph and radio, agri- 
cultural experimenting, highway construc- 
tion, and other necessary Federal activities in 
the Territories. 

1932: Nothing in the platform concerning 
Alaska. You will recall there was an un- 
usual amount of debate on the convention 
floor before the platform was finally adopted. 
As it emerged the only mention of Territories 
and/or possessions was in these words: “In- 
dependence for the Philippines; ultimate 
statehood for Puerto Rico.” At one point 
in the floor debate the Honorable L. O. Mc- 
Candless of Hawaii spoke as follows: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, in view of the fact that there 
was apparently an oversight on the part of 
the committee, Hawaii was left out of the 
14th plank of the platform, and I move the 
amendment of the 14th plank of the plat- 
form dealing with the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone, by adding the fol- 
lowing words: ‘and home rule for Hawaii.’ ” 
Later in the proceedings Mr. Rufus H. Ha- 
good, Jr., of Hawaii, spoke for the offered 
amendment at some length. The follow- 
ing quotes from his remarks may be of some 
interest to you: “Two weeks ago in this 
convention hall the Republican Party, for the 
first time, recognized that principle and in- 
serted in its platform a plank providing for 
home rule, and this convention committee 
on resolutions has deleted the plank, and 
we ask that it be reinserted. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to make a request that there 
be inserted also the two words after ‘and 
home rule for Hawaii’ in the 14th plank, to 
make that read ‘and home rule for Hawait 
and Alaska.’ Alaska was also left out of this 
provision, and we would like to have that in- 
serted, with unanimous consent.” 

Final action on the above is reported as 
follows: 

“The PERMANENT CHAIRMAN. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by Mr. Mc- 
Candless, delegate from Hawaii. Those in 
favor say ‘Aye.’ Those opposed, No.“ The 
amendment was not agreed to.” 

1936: Nothing on Alaska. (No mention of 
any of the Territories or possessions.) 

1940—Territories and District of Columbia: 
We favor a larger measure of self-government 
leading to statehood for Alaska, Hawali, and 
Puerto Rico. We favor the appointment of 
residents to office, and equal treatment of the 
citizens of each of these three Territories. 
We favor the prompt determination and pay- 
ment of any just claims by Indian and Eski- 
mo citizens of Alaska against the United 
States. We also favor the extension of the 
right of suffrage to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

1944: We favor enactment of legislation 
granting the fullest measure of self-govern- 
ment for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
and eventual statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
Wali. 

1948: We urge immediate statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska; immediate determina- 
tion by the people of Puerto Rico as to their 
form of government and their ultimate sta- 
tus with respect to the United States; and 
the maximum degree of local self-govern- 
ment for the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Samoa. 

1952—Alaska and Hawaii: By virtue of their 
strategic geographical locations, Alaska and 
Hawaii are vital bastions in the Pacific, 
These two Territories have contributed great- 
ly to the welfare and economic development 
of our country, and have become integrated 
into our economic and social life. We 
therefore urge immediate statehood for these 
two Territories. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, one of the 
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principal newspapers in Alaska, has been 
steadily opposed to statehood for Alaska. 
It has not heretofore opposed eventual 
statehood, but always questioned whether 
the time has arrived when statehood 
should be granted to Alaska. On Satur- 
day, February 27, the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner carried a banner headline, 
reading as follows: “Alaska Statehood 
Bill Before Congress.” 

The front page editorial is headed 
“Statehood Now.” In that editorial are 
these words: 

We are convinced that the statehood bill 
now coming before Congress is a well writ- 
ten, workable piece of legislation. We be- 
lieve that Alaska could carry its financial 
burden under this statehood bill, and still 
manage to prosper and improve our high- 
ways, our judicial system, our law enforce- 
ment agencies, as well as promote industrial 
expansion. 

A workable, beneficial statehood bill is 
now before Congress. Let Congress debate 
this bill, and not compromise the issue by 
offering Americans in Alaska something less 
than their full rights. 


I omit a portion of the editorial, and 
continue, as follows: 


Alaska has a great destiny * * * we are 
going to be a prosperous, valued State of 
the Union some day, through the toil, fore- 
sight, and enterprise of our citizens here in 
the north. But it is becoming increasingly 
evident that we are not going to make sub- 
stantial progress toward this destiny so long 
as we are wards of the Federal Government, 
living under the supervision of a Congress 
that does not understand our problems or 
realize our possibilities. 

We say, turn Alaska loose from this deadly 
Federal embrace. Give Americans in Alaska 
the full privileges of American citizenship. 
Turn Alaska’s destiny over to Alaskans. 

We believe that under the provisions of the 
present statehood bill, the north can prosper 
and expand; Alaskan citizens can meet the 
challenges of statehood, and they are eager 
to do so. 

Alaskans should demand, statehood, now. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire editorial, entitled 
“Statehood Now!” printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD Now 

A southern Senator has revealed that there 
is a move afoot to grant Alaska a Common- 
wealth status. The exact definition of a 
Commonwealth status is not made clear, but 
it appears that we would be granted the right 
to elect our own Governor and Federal taxes 
collected in Alaska would revert back to 
Alaska. In other words, there would be defi- 
nite advantages for Alaska under the Com- 
monwealth status, but we still would not 
have voting Representatives in Congress. 

We grant that Alaska would probably be 
better off as a Commonwealth than as a 
Territory. Our present status is literally an 
insult to American citizens. We cannot vote 
for President of the United States and we 
cannot elect our own Governor. 

We pay more taxes per capita to the Fed- 
eral Government than the average citizen 
of the United States, yet we have no repre- 
sentation in Congress. 

Congress toys with vital Alaska appropria- 
tions, cutting our roadbuilding programs, 
judicial-system operations, and law-enforce- 
ment activities to the point where it hurts. 
What can we do about it without voting 
Representatives in Congress? 
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Here in Alaska we live at the whim of 
Federal agencies and exist according to the 
will of Congress. We are disfranchised, help- 
less American citizens, living under a form 
of oppression almost as disheartening and 
tyrannical as that which brought about the 
Boston Tea Party and the glorious American 
Revolution of 1776. 

The News-Miner has long advocated that 
we should try to build industry and develop 
the resources of Alaska before taking the 
long step to statehood. 

But we are disheartened with this waiting, 
and waiting, while our destinies are twisted 
this way and that way by threats of filibus- 
ters, the whims of Federal agencies and the 
uncomprehending attitude taken by many 
Congressmen. This Commonwealth proposal 
appears to be just another of a long list of 
compromises designed to block eventual 
statehood, and block the extension of the 
rights of American citizens to the people of 
Alaska. The Commonwealth proposal was 
made by Senator SMATHERS, of Florida. 
Would his constituents in Florida prefer to 
give up their status as a State, and become a 
Commonwealth of the United States? Of 
course they wouldn’t. Why should we ac- 
cept his statement that becoming a Com- 
monwealth would be more beneficial to Alas- 
ka than becoming a State? 

We are convinced that the statehood bill 
now coming before Congress is a well-writ- 
ten, workable piece of legislation. We be- 
lieve that Alaska could carry its financial 
burden under this statehood bill, and still 
manage to prosper and improve our high- 
ways, our judicial system, our law-enforce- 
ment agencies, as well as promote industrial 
expansion. 

It is time for the people of the United 
States to face the facts squarely. Regardless 
of how our representation in Congress might 
affect them, regardless of how they feel about 
our distance from the continental limits of 
the Nation, we are American citizens just as 
they are, and we have a right to enjoy all the 
privileges for which all our forefathers 
fought and died. 

To deny Alaskans and Hawaiians these 
privileges is utterly selfish and utterly un- 
American. 

Alaska has a great destiny, but politicians 
and Federal officeholders play with this des- 
tiny, frustrate it, twist it to suit themselves, 
and make life so difficult in this Territory 
literally thousands of citizens have become 
discouraged and abandoned this promising 
frontier, which is the last frontier that 
America possesses. 

A workable, beneficial statehood bill is now 
before Congress. Let Congress debate this 
bill, and not compromise the issue by offer- 
ing Americans in Alaska something less than 
their full rights. 

Alaskans should make it clear that we are 
demanding full statehood and nothing else. 
As Americans, we have certain rights, If 
America is going to deny us these rights, 
then let America go on record as doing so. 
Let us not foster this denial in Alaska by 
indicating that we would be content with 
something less than full statehood. 

Alaska has a great destiny. We are 
going to be a prosperous, valued State of the 
Union some day, through the toil, foresight 
and enterprise of our citizens here in the 
north. But it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that we are not going to make sub- 
stantial progress toward this destiny so long 
as we are “wards” of the Federal Govern- 
ment, living under the supervision of a Con- 
gress that does not understand our problems 
or realize our possibilities. 

We say, turn Alaska loose from this deadly 
Federal embrace. Give Americans in Alaska 
the full privileges of American citizenship. 
Turn Alaska's destiny over to Alaskans. 

We believe that under the provisions of 
the present statehood bill, the North can 
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prosper and expand; Alaskan citizens can 
meet the challenges of statehood, and they 
are eager to do so. 

Alaskans should demand, statehood, now. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
finally, because the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] referred to the 
pulp industry, I wish to read a line or 
two from another publication, the Alaska 
Weekly, of January 8, 1954. The head- 
line reads: “Georgia-Pacific To Cinch 
Plans To Build Big Juneau Mill.” 

The article from Juneau begins as 
follows: 

One of the Nation’s large timber com- 
panies has applied for a timber sale contract 
to support a 1,000-ton-per-day newsprint 
mill at Juneau, according to the United 
States Forest Service. 

Regional Forester Arthur Greeley an- 
nounced he received the application from the 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co., of New York 
and Portland. 


I do not desire to place the entire ar- 
ticle in the Recorp. I merely wish to say 
that there are 2 more sites, 1 at Sitka 
and 1 at Petersburg, which offer great 
possibilities. I think that fact should 
be borne in mind. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH 
THE ENEMY ACT RELATING TO 
DEBT CLAIMS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 620, Senate bill 
2231. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair). The clerk will state 
the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2231) to 
amend the Trading With the Enemy Act 
relating to debt claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2231) 
to amend the Trading With the Enemy 
Act relating to debt claims. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
observe the able Senator from Illinois 
in the Chamber, and I desire to ask him 
to give an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
bill conccrns a highly technical matter. 
I am not certain of the extent of the 
interest in the bill in the Senate; yet 
it is one of those necessary matters which 
must be given attention. 

Since many persons are interested in 
the bill, I think there will be a very con- 
siderable examination of the record and 
that alone would warrant an explanation 
of the bill. 
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It is necessary to go back to World 
War I, because in those days alien prop- 
erty in the United States was admin- 
istered on the basis of custodianship. 
That method, I think, has been prac- 
ticed by almost every country. When 
@ war occurred, enemy property within 
a country was sequestered, trusteed, or 
was kept under custodianship until the 
conflict had ended. Then the property 
was returned to the enemy government 
or the enemy nationals. 

Since the time of the First World War, 
by virtue of certain operations which 
took place in the United States Treasury 
a number of years ago, there has been a 
complete reversal of the procedure. 
Under the new practice, instead of pro- 
viding for custodianship, the Govern- 
ment has proceeded on the theory of 
seizing and vesting enemy property, re- 
ducing it to cash, and, in some cases, 
putting the cash into the Federal Treas- 
ury, in other cases earmarking it for the 
benefit of GI’s and other persons who 
had been in concentration camps, and 
in still other instances setting it apart 
for the benefit of religious orders. 

Many years ago Congress created the 
War Claims Commission, for the very 
purpose of administering claims which 
were made, and then provided that the 
money which was realized from the vest- 
ing and realization of enemy assets 
should be deposited in a fund. 

Roughly, $120 million or more has now 
been made available for those who are 
beneficiaries under the War Claims Act. 

In the course of the administration of 
alien property, there was required, first 
of all, a huge staff, a great deal of work, 
and, along with it, a preservation of the 
rights of American citizens who might 
be creditors against enemy property. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In connection with the 
statement about the preservation of 
rights of American citizens, I should like 
to inquire of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois if the bill which 
he now supports would, in fact, pre- 
serve the right of an American citizen 
of Japanese descent who deposited dol- 
lars in a branch of the Japanese bank 
located in California and received a de- 
posit slip enumerated in terms of yen. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to my 
friend, the Senator from Tennessee, that 
I shall come to that aspect very soon, if 
he will bear with me a moment. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad the distin- 
guished Senator will comment on that 
subject. I wonder if he will also deal 
with the subject of American citizens 
who deposited funds in German branch 
banks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall cover that 
quite completely, if the Senator will bear 
with me a moment. 

As I said a moment ago, under this 
change of philosophy under which alien 
assets have been deposited, sold, and the 
money used for our own purposes, obvi- 
ously Congress would never expunge the 
rights of American creditors, no matter 
how small they might be. So, when the 
Alien Property Act was amended, the 
section known as section 34 was rewrit- 
ten to preserve the rights of every Amer- 
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ican creditor, whether his claim was 
large or small. When the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the instrumentality of 
the Alien Property Office, vested this 
alien property, whether it belonged to 
an enemy government or national, it was 
necessary, in the modification of the law, 
to preserve the rights of creditors; and 
that was done. 

Under the administration of this act, 
claims were filed through the Alien 
Property Office, which bore first one 
name and then another over a long 
period of time. Finally there developed 
an interesting situation relating to 
claimants who were bona fide purchas- 
ers of bonds issued by foreign govern- 
ments or the political instrumentalities 
or subdivisions thereunder. There were 
a good many claims of that kind filed by 
bondholders. That is one type. 

As pointed out by the Administrator 
of Alien Property, those investments 
were made by American citizens, even 
though in good faith, without having in 
mind that there might be assets against 
which they might proceed. 

Today there are 11,000 bond claims 
pending before the Alien Property Office, 
4,800 of which, in the amount of $159 
million, are claims against the Japanese 
Government. 

We now come to the reason for the 
pending bill. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the face value of those claims is 
$159 million, there is available for the 
payment of such claims only $1,653,000, 
or less than 1 percent. 

Mr. President, we are faced with this 
administrative difficulty: If we carry out 
the law, if we undertake publication in 
the case of every claim, if we go through 
all the administrative requirements set 
forth in the statute, it could, in some 
cases, cost as much as $50 or $100 in the 
case of one claim, although only a very 
modest amount might be involved. 

So the very realistic and practical 
question before the Senate at the present 
time is this: When we have $159 million 
worth of claims against the Japanese 
Government and only about $1,500,000 
with which to pay those claims, it must 
be obvious, and it addresses itself to com- 
monsense and prudence, then when we 
get all through, the claimants will get 
virtually nothing. 

So the question is, shall we impose on 
the Federal Government an administra- 
tive burden which will run into a great 
deal of money, even though some of it 
can come out of funds realized from this 
property under the basic act, or shall we 
simply say that we divest those claimants 
of their priority under existing law, so 
that we can get them out of the way and 
finally liquidate this alien property oper- 
ation? 

There are still many millions of dol- 
lars of claims pending, both in the State 
Department and before the Alien Prop- 
erty Office. Such claims go all the way 
back to World War I, 35 years ago. This 
will become an endless operation unless 
we take the bull by the horns and take 
some positive action. 

The only thing I can see to be done, 
and the only thing the Alien Property 
Administrator and others can conceive 
as a practical approach, is simply to di- 
vest these claims of their priority. In 
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fact, I suppose, it will amount to an ex- 
tinction of the claims. 

I may say that we had extended hear- 
ings on this and other aspects of the 
alien property problem. The represent- 
ative of the Department of Justice 
stated, as appears on page 27 of the 
hearings: 

The Department of Justice favors this bill 
as a practical solution of an extremely dif- 
ficult administrative problem. 


I have referred to one type of claims 
with which the bill deals, namely, those 
of bondholders who bought bonds of 
foreign governments and instrumen- 
talities thereof, but who certainly did 
not depend on any assets in this country 
against which they could proceed. 

Secondly, there is another type of 
claim involved, and their number, as a 
matter of fact, is legion. I may indicate 
the nature of those claims, which I think 
is pretty well set forth in the report. 
For example, and this is an answer to 
the question raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
there existed in San Francisco, Calif., 
what was known as the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. It was customary, in the days 
before the conflict, and I suppose even 
in the early days of the war, for citizens 
or residents of this country who were of 
Japanese ancestry to go to the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank and buy, with United 
States currency, an order which would 
be paid in yen in Japan. There were a 
great many such cases. As I recall, 
there were 17,500 such purchases of yen, 
bought with dollars in this country, to be 
paid in yen in Japan. The fact of the 
matter is that such claims are very 
small. The testimony indicated that 
many of them amount to only $5 or $10, 
and I believe the evidence was that the 
average was well below $25. 

The problem before the Senate is sim- 
ply whether the Alien Property Office 
in every case should go through the 
necessary publication, printing, and the 
verification of the claimants and the 
prospective recipients, at an expense 
which would amount to between $50 and 
$100 in running down a $5 or a $10 claim. 

I am not insensible of the verities and 
the rights which are involved. The 
question is wholly one of administrative 
procedure in cases where, as a matter of 
fact, the claimants will get very little 
or nothing. 

In the case of purchases of yen 
through a bank in this country, there 
is, I think, one offsetting factor, namely, 
that the corresponding bank in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, or elsewhere in Japan, was 
willing to pay the claimants the full face 
value of the certificate which they held, 
which was a minor amount. 

The difficulty which arose, however, 
was that there was a shifting in the 
value of the yen; and if the Japanese 
banks paid the full value of the certifi- 
cate in yen today, the people would get 
virtually nothing. However, the claim- 
ants have refused to deal on that basis, 
so the operation will continue without 
end unless we can devise a very prac- 
tical method to meet the problem. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. I am not unmindful of 
the great difficulty in the administra- 
tion of this program, nor am I unsympa- 
thetic with the end sought by this meas- 
ure. Nevertheless, the distinguished 
Senator’s reply leaves me in consider- 
able doubt as to how the rights of these 
citizens are in fact protected. For in- 
stance, the Senator from Illinois just 
said there is a wide difference between 
the prewar value of the yen and the 
present value of the yen. At what rate 
of exchange would these deposits be re- 
deemed, if at all? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not the slight- 
est idea, because it is a wholly specula- 
tive question, and I can see that it will 
be a long, long time before the yen 
reaches a stage where these claimants 
can be satisfied. 

But for us, the question is whether we 
shall keep in operation an expensive 
piece of Federal machinery, when there 
is so little value; and, besides, there 
would normally be a right at law, if the 
holder of a yen certificate undertook to 
pursue that right. But, of course, it is 
expected that the Government will pur- 
sue it for him. 

So I simply undertake to face realis- 
tically a problem which, otherwise, I am 
afraid will have no termination what- 
ever, and I am also afraid the operation 
will be an expensive one unless a solu- 
tion is undertaken in heroic fashion, as 
suggested here. 

Having heard from attorneys who are 
familiar with this matter—and I refer 
to attorneys both in the Department of 
Justice and elsewhere—let me say that 
they take the stand that the pending 
bill is practical and sound and meets the 
requirements they have set; and, there- 
fore, they have endorsed the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield further to 
me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it true that these 
American citizens, although they are of 
Japanese descent—which fact should 
not prejudice their right before the law— 
deposited American dollars in branch 
banks domiciled in the State of Cali- 
fornia, even though the capital stock 
was owned by the Bank of Japan? I 
understand that these American citizens 
deposited American dollars in financial 
institutions domiciled in the United 
States, and they are now bereft of any 
real hope of soon—or, in fact, ever— 
obtaining a refund of the money they 
deposited in those institutions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That could be the 
practical effect, as a matter or fact; but 
I do not believe the Federal Government 
has any responsibility for a specie bank 
established in the United States by a 
foreign country, under the banking laws 
of one of the States. 

The question is whether it is our job 
to be the collection agent in this case, 
or whether we should let the claimants 
work out whatever claims they may have 
under legal remedies. 

It seems to me that is the entire sit- 
uation; but I wish to make it clear to 
my friend, the Senator from Tennessee, 
that I am not insensible to a certain issue 
here involved, namely, that what may 
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have been regarded as a right would in 
this case be sponged out. It seems to 
me that we are offered a choice between 
two courses: whether we wish to con- 
tinue this procedure, at the expense of 
the United States taxpayers; or whether 
we wish to adopt a practical method of 
bringing it to an end. 

Let me say that I have no bias or prej- 
udice about the matter, one way or the 
other. To me, it is only a practical 
problem to get our people “off the hook,” 
and finally to liquidate the last vestiges 
and remainders of a war, if we can do so. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to assure 
the able Senator from Illinois of my in- 
terest in the matter, although so far as 
I am aware, not one constituent of mine 
is involved in the pending measure. Be- 
cause of my service on the minority cal- 
endar committee, I am aware that citi- 
zens who are residents of the State of 
California and of other States, or their 
representatives, who are involved, have 
presented what appears to me to be a 
real cause. 

I repeat that this case involved United 
States citizens who has deposited United 
States dollars in branch banks or banks 
domiciled under the laws of a State of 
the United States; and yet their savings 
are, for all practical purposes, as the 
Senator from Illinois has said, wiped 
out; no hope is held out to them in re- 
ard to the rate of exchange at which 
those deposits will be redeemed, if they 
are to be redeemed at all. 

I suggest that there might not be a 
letter-of-the-law obligation on the part 
of the United States Government, be- 
cause of the technicality that these in- 
stitutions were organized under the laws 
of the State of California; but in the 
broader sense, we owe protection to the 
citizens of the United States of America, 
of whatever descent they may be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to 
conclude on that point, let me say that 
of course there appeared before the com- 
mittee, United States citizens of Japa- 
nese ancestry—persons such as Mike 
Masaoka, who is the Washington repre- 
sentative of the Japanese-American Cit- 
izens League, and others. So the pro- 
posed action does not represent a precip- 
itate recommendation on the part of the 
committee which reported the bill. We 
took an amazing amount of testimony, 
and I believe that everyone was fairly 
well on notice regarding what was con- 
templated. Of course, there would have 
been ample opportunity to resist, if any 
persons had seen fit to do so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that the 
Office of Alien Property has a great 
many millions of dollars of securities or 
cash or other assets. If we pass this 
bill, what will become of those assets, 
which, as I understand, amount to sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dollars? 
Will they be turned back to the German 
Government; will they be turned back to 
the original owners of the assets; or will 
they remain as assets to be utilized for 
the satisfaction of claims of various 
kinds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that my distinguished friend, the 
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Senator from New York, does not quite 
understand the situation. No doubt that 
is because of my feeble capacity to ex- 
plain and my inability to make clear 
what is involved in this case. I am sure 
the difficulty arises because of my in- 
ability to explain the matter clearly. 
However, I think I understand what my 
colleague from New York has in mind. 

The debt problem is not involved at 
all in this case. This matter relates to 
claims of American creditors, filed in the 
form of debt claims against a small 
parcel of assets. As I have pointed out, 
the claims in the case of the Japanese 
amount to $159 million, with only $1,- 
500,000 in assets to be distributed—in 
short, less than 1 percent of the claims 
which have been filed. 

So nothing will be left; or if something 
is left, possibly only a small amount will 
be retrieved, and it will go to precisely 
the same place to which go all funds real- 
ized from alien property, namely, into the 
accounts of the War Claims Commission, 
as soon as these amounts become freed 
balances within the determination of the 
Office of Alien Property, to be used for 
the payment of GI’s and others who have 
been in concentration camps. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that none of the assets which now 
are in the possession of the Office of Alien 
Property will be returned at this time, 
under the bill, either to the original own- 
ers or to the claimants or to the German 
Government? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no way of re- 
turning any of the assets or any cash 
realized from those assets until, first, 
Congress decides to change the whole 
policy of the Alien Property Act, as it 
presently exists on the statute books. So 
that question is not involved in the mat- 
ter now before us. 

As I previously indicated, this measure 
has the wholehearted endorsement of the 
Office of Alien Property and of the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the bill has the endorsement 
of the Attorney General? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, indeed; yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator read again that endorsement? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I just read it to the 
Senate, but I now repeat that on page 27 
of the testimony which the committee 
took last July 20, 21, and 22, appears the 
testimony of Dallas S. Townsend, the 
present Administrator of the Office of 
Alien Property, and that testimony reads 
in part as follows: 

The Department * * * favors this bill as 
a practical solution of an extremely difficult 
administrative problem. 


Furthermore, I may point out that 
there is in the record, beginning on page 
25, a letter addressed to me by the Deputy 
Attorney General, William P. Rodgers, 
which also is an endorsement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Can the Senator tell 
me, if this bill is passed, how much, in 
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value, will be left in the possession of 
the Alien Property Custodian for the 
satisfaction of claims of various cate- 
gories? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As my distinguished 
friend is an expert in the fiscal field, he 
can quickly calculate the figure. How 
much will be left, with $159 million 
worth of claims, when there is only 
$1,500,000 to distribute? Under the 
law, in the administration of a matter 
of this kind, all the cost is absorbed if 
possible. How much will be left? There 
will be very little, so far as the Japanese 
claims are concerned. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I can form some 
judgment about that. The answer does 
not quite satisfy my question. I under- 
stand there is a very large amount of 
property—securities or otherwise—now 
in the possession of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator will 
bear with me, I am quite familiar with 
that situation. Such assets include 
General Aniline, General Dyestuffs, and 
others. There are many plants which we 
have not yet liquidated. That liquida- 
tion has been in process for a long time. 
We cannot do anything about the claims 
which have been filed in that case until 
we amend section 9 (a) of the Alien 
Property Act. In the effort I have made 
before the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am a member, to get something 
done, I encountered a stone wall, I have 
done exactly nothing. I cannot do any- 
thing until the members of the commit- 
tee make up their minds what they want 
to do. 

However, the bill was reported unani- 
mously. It would greatly diminish the 
administrative work of the Alien Prop- 
erty Office. The bill involves none of 
the basic questions to which my friend 
has alluded from time to time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It does not disturb 
the assets to which reference has been 
made? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not at all. This bill 
has no bearing on that question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

I wonder if the Senator will yield to 
me so that I may obtain unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of his remarks a letter which I 
have received from one of my constitu- 
ents. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois a 
letter dated July 24, 1953, addressed to 
me by Felix S. Cohen, of Washington, 
Dc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter may be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The bond claims rep- 
resent one type of claim which was filed. 
Secondly, there are the creditors’ claims, 
filed against property, of which there are 
agreatmany. We have always referred 
to them as debt claims. There were 
21,000 such claims. There was another 
variety of claims, which brought the 
total of debt claims up to 42,743. 

I should like to refer to a certain cate- 
gory of debt claims involving certain 
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German corporations, mainly steamship 
lines. In many cases, under the practice 
which prevailed, a citizen of the United 
States would buy steamship passage on 
the Hamburg-American Line, the North 
German Lloyd Line, or some other line. 
Long before the day he was ready to take 
passage across the Atlantic on one of 
those stately vessels the war came on 
suddenly. He was the possessor of a 
pair of tickets, which he bought in good 
faith for a very substantial amount, but 
there was no ship to transport him to 
Europe or elsewhere. 

At long last we did what we have done 
in every case. If an enemy property was 
involved we reduced it to cash and used 
the cash for our veterans, once it was a 
free balance. So there are citizens to- 
day who bought tickets on one of the 
steamship lines. The question is, How 
much money is available for the pay- 
ment of those claims? 

In one case, the case of the German 
Government and its instrumentalities, 
$670 million worth of claims were filed. 
I think the amount of money available 
was only about $1,500,000. One would 
need a sliderule and a book of logarithms 
to determine how much the claimants 
would get. The amount would be so 
small that it will not even buy a postage 
stamp. 

The thousands of claims which are 
pending before an instrumentality of 
government cannot go on forever, like 
Tennyson’s Brook. There must be an 
end to the process. As the Deputy At- 
torney General said in a letter to me 
which appears in the record: 

The use of governmental machinery at 
great expense to pay private claims when 
normal business procedures would afford an 


adequate remedy would not seem to be 
justified. 


When we speak of “an adequate rem- 
edy,” that does not mean that the claim- 
ant is going to get anything. It is my 
opinion that he will never get anything. 
When there is only a handful of assets, 
and $670 million of claims, how in the 
world are we to make distribution with- 
out going out to 8 or 10 decimal points? 
It is simply an impossible administra- 
tive task. So today we are confronted 
with a condition and not a theory. 

The question is, What are we to do? 
Are we to keep 250 persons employed 
in the Nation’s Capital administering 
the Alien Property Office, or shall we 
diminish the workload by a very prac- 
tical approach to the subject? That is 
precisely what the bill does. It divests 
certain categories of claims of their pri- 
ority, so that we can wipe them off the 
books. When we do that, we can dimin- 
ish the number of people on the payroll, 
even though they are paid out of the 
assets realized from alien property. 

This is wholly a practical administra- 
tive problem. The bill has the support 
of the committee. It has the support of 
the Alien Property Administrator. It 
has the support of the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. President, there is nothing more 
that I can say in order to make the case 
clear. In the interest of good admin- 
istration and simplification of this task, 
which is one of the grim inheritances of 
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conflict, I earnestly hope that the bill 
will pass. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
EXHIBIT 1 


RIEGELMAN, STRASSER, 
SCHWARZ & SPIEGELBERG, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1953. 
Re S. 2231. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I am writing to call 
your attention to the way in which the pend- 
ing bill S. 2231 would exclude from recovery 
out of vested enemy property just claims for 
damages and other obligations owing to 
citizens and residents of America who were 
refugees from Nazi persecution. The Sub- 
committee on Trading With the Enemy, 
chaired by Senator DIRKSEN, of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, held hearings earlier 
this week on this bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act relating to debt claims, 
introduced by Senator DIRKSEN, and other 
proposed amendments to the act. At this 
hearing our office presented testimony 
recommending amendment of this bill in- 
tended to prevent exclusion of this type of 
claim. However, the subcommittee and the 
full Judiciary Committee yesterday reported 
out this bill favorably without amendment. 
Our reasons for objecting to this bill in its 
present form and for proposing an amend- 
ment, and the text of the amendment, are 
the following: 

Section 34 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as it now stands, authorizes the Cus- 
todian to apply property vested in the United 
States to the payment of those debts of the 
owner of the property immediately prior to 
its vesting which were owed to citizens or 
corporations of the United States or of the 
Philippine Islands or to residents of this 
country. S. 2231 would drastically restrict 
this authority by excluding not only claims 
against a foreign government or any agency 
thereof, but, particularly, any debt claim “if 
it is based upon an obligation expressed or 
payable in any currency other than currency 
of the United States or the Philippine 
Islands.” 

Under the present law many debt claims 
have been filed against the property of Ger- 
man businesses which have been vested in 
this country. The claimants are, in many 
cases, people who had been forced out of 
their homes and livelihood in Germany by 
the Nazi persecution and who had come to 
this country before the war to become citi- 
zens and residents of the United States. 
Until the war brought into operation the 
Trading With the Enemy Act there was no 
way for these people to recover from Ger- 
many the money or property owed to them 
either by virtue of normal business trans- 
actions or as a result of the forced sales im- 
posed by Nazi persecution. After the prop- 
erty of these businesses in this country was 
vested in the United States Government, 
these creditors could apply for the payment 
of the debts and damages due them by pro- 
ceeding under the authority of section 34 
and the procedures of the Office of Alien 
Property. 

Now all the claims have been filed and 
much time and effort and money have been 
put into the gathering of evidence and the 
presenting and argument of the cases before 
the Office of Alien Property. Many of these 
cases are nearing decision. It is at this point 
proposed by S. 2231 that our Government 
step in and throw a new barrier in the way 
of the recovery and restitution owed to these 
people for 15 years or more. S. 2231 would 
cut off any debt claim based upon an obliga- 
tion expressed or payable in German cur- 
rency. If this bill is passed the Office of 
Alien Property may find that debts of the 
kind I have described are based on obliga- 
tions expressed or payable in German cur- 
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rency, although debts for the forced sale of 
a business are properly claims against the 
entire assets of the business wherever they 
may be found. 

If this bill is passed and we put our Ameri- 
can claimants to the new trouble and ex- 
pense at this late stage of seeking relief in 
Germany, we know that the marks which 
they might recover are not convertible into 
dollars and can be translated into dollars 
only by the sale of the marks at substantial 
loss. 

This result, I believe, is not really intended 
by this proposed legislation. Senator DRK- 
SEN, explaining the purpose of S. 2231 to the 
Senate, stated (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
99, pt. 6, p. 7409) that “the United States is 
not under any moral obligation to permit ex- 
ternal enemy assets seized by the United 
States to be utilized for the payment of 
claims of persons who not only invested 
their money in a foreign economy but ex- 
pressly agreed to be paid in a foreign cur- 
rency in a foreign country.” He explained 
that he had in mind the exclusion of 
claims based upon the yen certificates 
bought in this country by Japanese citizens 
and residents as investments to be paid in 
yen. During the hearings of the subcom- 
mittee the information was given that of the 
21,000 debt claims filed before the Office of 
Alien Property, 17,500 represented these yen 
certificates. I can understand the reason 
which prompts Senator DIRKSEN to exclude 
this type of debt claim from consideration by 
the Office of Alien Property, which is over- 
burdened and has insufficient vested assets 
to meet these claims. But this reasoning has 
no just application to the relatively few 
claims growing out of the forced sale of Ger- 
man property and other debts created during 
the Nazi regime. Debts of this character 
should be honored and met as long as any 
German property which is properly applica- 
ble to these debts remains vested in the 
United States. 

With these arguments, this office submitted 
an amendment to S. 2231 which would strike 
from the next to the last two lines of the bill 
the words “obligations expressed or” and in- 
sert in their place “investment expressly 
agreed to be” so that the provision would 
exclude any debt claim “if it is based upon 
an investment expressly agreed to be payable 
in any currency other than currency of the 
United States or the Philippine Islands.” 
This amendment would exclude the yen cer- 
tificates and any similar investments in 
marks, but would protect the claims I have 
discussed. 

Sincerely yours, 
FELIX S. COHEN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2231) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a) of section 34 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a comma and the following: 
“or if it is asserted against any foreign coun- 
try (including its government or any politi- 
cal subdivision, agency, or instrumentality 
thereof) and is not based upon an obligation 
within priority categories (1), (2), or (3) 
specified in subsection (g) of this section, 
or if it is based upon an obligation expressed 
or payable in any currency other than cur- 
rency of the United States or the Philippine 
Islands.” 
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STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the Original States. 

Mr. CORDON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGREEMENT FOR MORNING HOUR 
TOMORROW, NOTWITHSTANDING 
LIMITATION OF DEBATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
less Senators desire to request the in- 
sertion of matters in the Recorp, I am 
about to move that the Senate stand in 
recess, under the previous order entered, 
until 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that tomorrow the time between 
the convening of the Senate, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. and 4 o’clock p. m., is equally di- 
vided between the proponent of the 
amendment, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], anc the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], on behalf 
of the opponents of the amendment. 

I have not had an opportunity to speak 
with the minority leader with reference 
to whether he would be agreeable, prior 
to the opening of the debate tomorrow, 
to have a short morning hour, with the 
distinct understanding that Senators re- 
questing insertions in the Rrecorp and 
transacting other routine business would 
be limited to 2 minutes, with the time 
to be charged equally to both sides. 

If there is any objection, I have no 
immediate desire to make such a re- 
quest, but I would be prepared to make 
it tomorrow. Otherwise the time be- 
tween 11 o'clock and 4 o'clock will be 
controlled as previously stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The distinguished 
majority leader should know that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] and 
I have had very few requests for time to 
speak tomorrow. So far as I am con- 
cerned, if it is agreeable to the majority 
leader, I would not object to such a re- 
quest, and I assume that the acting 
minority leader would also agree to it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediate- 
ly following the convening of the Senate, 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, the 
usual morning hour be had for the pres- 
entation of petitions and memorials, the 
submission of reports, the introduction 
of bills and joint resolutions, and for the 
transaction of other routine business, 
with the distinct understanding that the 
remarks of Senators in connection there- 
with shall be limited to 2 minutes. 

I respectfully request, in view of the 
fact that the time is limited, and that 
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the Senate has agreed to vote at 4 o'clock, 
that Senators be prepared to limit their 
remarks during the morning hour to 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE DESPERATE PLIGHT OF THE 
NATION'S SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, with further reference to my 
remarks in this Chamber on Friday last, 
concerning the desperate plight of the 
Nation's shipbuilding industry, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article that appeared in 
Newsweek, March 1 issue. 

Captioned “United States Shipbuild- 
ing: Rough Weather Ahead,” it notes 
that the United States shipyards have 
not received an order for any new 
oceangoing vessels in the last year and 
a third. Further, it recalls that, even 
if emergency action were taken now, 
there would be a period of about a year 
before keels could be laid and work be- 
gun on new ships. In the meantime, it 
reminds us, there is grave danger that 
the ship designers and skilled workers 
may be dissipated and be unavailable 
if and when new construction is begun. 

What is behind the threatened slump? 

The most obvious factor is the resurgence 
of foreign competition. It costs an esti- 
mated 40 percent less to build a ship over- 
seas than it does in the United States, 
That's a big reason Americans have given 
foreign shipyards some $878 million worth 
of business since 1948. The United States, 
at the top of the heap during the Second 
World War, now ranks sixth among ship- 
builders. (Firat five: Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Holland, and France.) 


It is a situation of serious moment not 
only to management and labor particu- 
larly involved, but to the entire Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from Newsweek be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that all our 
people may have an opportunity to read 
it, and to be conversant with this unfor- 
tunate soft spot in our country’s secu- 
rity setup that cries urgently for reme- 
dial action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPBUILDING: ROUGH 
WEATHER AHEAD 

United States shipbuilders appear to be 
running spank into a violent business storm. 

The peril isn't apparent at first glance. 
In the year just past, private shipyards 
turned out 45 sizable oceangoing vessels for 
a total of 570,000 gross tons. That topped 
every postwar year except 1946, which was 
bloated by holdover wartime contracts. But 
1953, pleasant as it was, is now history. Im- 
portant barometers point to a troubled, per- 
haps desperate, future: 

United States shipyards haven't received 
a single order for an oceangoing vessel with 
the exception of a few warships, during the 
past 15 months, 

Order backlogs have shrunk 50 percent in 
the last year, to 44 ships totaling 623,000 
gross tons. 

A year from now, all but one of these 
ships will be completed. No new business 
is in sight. 
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Even if drastic remedies were adopted to- 
day, the benefits would not follow immedi- 
ately. There is usually a lag of about a year 
between the decision to build a vessel and 
the keel laying. “Meanwhile, shipyards are 
faced with losing their valuable technical 
and design staffs. 

What is behind the threatened slump? 

The most obvious factor is the resurgence 
of foreign competition: It costs an estimated 
40 percent less to build a ship overseas than 
it does in the United States. That’s a big 
reason Americans have given foreign ship- 
yards some $878 million worth of business 
since 1948. The United States, at the top 
of the heap during the Second World War, 
now ranks sixth among shipbuilders. (First 
five: Britain, Germany, Sweden, Holland, and 
France.) 

Smaller share: Another reason for the 
slump is that American shipping lines are 
getting less business, so naturally they are 
ordering fewer ships. In 1947, United States 
flag lines hauled 56 percent of the Nation’s 
imports and exports. Their share is now 
down to 28 percent. It could go lower. The 
end of fighting in Korea has hurt traffic. 
Cutbacks in the foreign-aid program have 
been a blow. 

Also, the Navy is now doing more of its 
own work in Government shipyards. Before 
the war, there were 4 workers in private 
shipyards for every 1 in a navy yard. Today, 
there are twice as many navy workers as 
private ones. (The Navy tried to soften the 
blow to private shipyards recently when it 
gave a $53 million order for 3 destroyers to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Quincy, Mass., 
shipyard, and a $118 million contract for a 
supercarrier to the Newport News (Va.) Ship- 
pbuilding & Drydock Co.) 

The plight of the shipbuilder isn’t just the 
story of an industry in trouble. The na- 
tional security is directly involved. The im- 
portance of the merchant marine in war- 
time doesn't have to be emphasized. Yet a 
Senate subcommittee recently reported a de- 
ficiency, for defense purposes, of 165 cargo 
ships, 6 large passenger liners, and 43 big 
tankers. 


Too old:. Darkening the picture further 
is the fact that much of the private ocean- 
going fleet—1,246 ships—is aging rapidly. 
Almost 80 percent of this fleet was war- 
built and will become obsolete between 1962 
and 1967. 

What is the United States Government 
doing to save the situation? Precious lit- 
tle, most shipbuilders believe. For the first 
time since 1936, the Federal budget this 
year doesn't include a request for money for 
shipbuilding subsidies. One company, the 
United States Lines, is still trying to collect 
$10 million of funds the Government agreed 
to pay it to subsidize making the luxury 
liner United States convertible into a 
transport. 

Government officials insist that they do 
have an adequate support program. It 
would include enforcing requirements that 
shipping lines keep the fleets modernized, 
taking some steps to stimulate tanker buy- 
ing, and refitting several old Liberty ships. 

Shipbuilders question this kind of plan- 
ning as far too short range and too narrow a 
‘base on which to found a permanently pros- 
perous merchant marine. Their problems, 
they say, are more fundamental. 

The foremost one, according to such a vet- 
eran shipping man as Walter E. Maloney, 
president of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, is to restore confidence among 
shipbuilders and shipping lines on the mat- 
ter of subsidies. This has been badly shat- 
tered recently because the Government has 
tied up subsidy payments it contracted to 
make for part of the building costs of the 
liners United States, Independence, and Con- 
stitution. Today no line will build and no 
bank will put money into such a vessel. 

A firm subsidy payments formula, Ma- 
loney predicts, would create quick demand 
for 7 new liners—2 each from the Grace, 
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Moore-McCormack, and Farrell Lines, and 1 
from Delta. 

Another support favored by the authorita- 
tive Propeller Club would be to make per- 
manent the requirement that half of all 
foreign-aid shipments be carried in United 
States bottoms. Still another would be the 
withdrawal of the Government from the 
shipping business. A big fleet of Govern- 
ment-owned tankers is currently hauling 
oil at a time when 57 privately run tankers 
are idle for lack of orders. 

Unless some such steps are taken, ship- 
ping spokesmen warn, their industry is in 
for deep trouble. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


It is true that the United States mer- 
chant marine is at a historic crossroads. 
And the stake is far greater than the invest- 
ments of any individual companies. The 
national security is inextricably involved. 

What then is the outlook? The United 
States shipping and shipbuilding industries 
are always going to have relatively rough 
going. Their operating costs will always 
be high, compared with those of overseas 
rivals. And the problem of subsidies will 
always be a thorny one as administrations 
succeed each other in Washington. 

Nonetheless, there is actually reason right 
now for some cautious optimism. If there 
was a mess in Washington under the Tru- 
man administration, the worst mess of all 
was in the martime affairs. It hasn't re- 
ceived much publicity, but things are now 
dramatically different. New Federal Mari- 
time Administrator Louis S. Rothschild is 
opening the eyes of industry veterans. He is 
doing a remarkable job of bringing about 
efficiency and sense in maritime operations. 

As for the subsidy problem, it is actually 
far from being at an impasse. Shipping and 
Government representatives have for some 
time been pretty much in agreement on how 
big subsidies should run. The hitch has 
been that, through some inconceivable blun- 
der, the statute covering the matter failed 
to authorize the General Accounting Office 
to ante up the agreed-upon subsidies in 
many situations. Congress will be asked to 
remedy this. It may not get around to it 
in this busy election year but action seems 
assured by early next year. When this snafu 
is cleared up Rothschild is confident that 
supplemental appropriations to cover sub- 
sidy payments will be quickly forthcoming. 

Straightening out the subsidy snarl is 
almost certain to bring a burst of new orders 
for private passenger and cargo vessels. And 
the Navy is expected to order many new 
transport, cargo, and antisubmarine craft 
this coming year. On top of that, the deep- 
ening crisis in Indochina and southeast Asia, 
causing a probable heavy movement of de- 
fense materials to that area, should have the 
effect of firming up worldwide shipping mar- 
kets generally. 

Summing up, the American shippers and 
shipbuilders have had and are in for some 
heavy weather. The immediate outlook is 
an undeniably grim one. But, assuming new 
understanding and reasonably prompt action 
in Washington, there is reason to hope for 
something better in the future. The end of 
the line for the merchant marine is not, 
after all, just around the corner. 


RECESS TO 11 O’CLOCK A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday, until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 11, 1954, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 10 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 


In THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Matthias B. Gardner, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Plans and Policy). 

Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving 
as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet 
Operations and Readiness). 

Vice Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while sery- 
ing as Commander, Naval Forces, Far East. 

Rear Adm. Thomas G. W. Settle, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as Commander, Amphibious Force, Pacific 
Fleet. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 10 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Frank M. Kalteux, of Illinois, to be Comp- 


troller of Customs, with headquarters at 
Chicago, III. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDbNESDAY, Marcu 10, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, this is a day which 
Thou hast made and we will rejoice and 
be glad in it. 

We render unto Thee the tribute of 
our heartfelt praise, for daily we dwell 
under the canopy of Thy divine provi- 
dence. 

Grant us power and poise of spirit for 
we cannot perform our duties and carry 
our burdens without Thy help. 

May we hear and heed Thy voice and 
follow those ways which Thou hast 
marked out for us, for Thy ways are the 
ways of pleasantness and Thy paths are 
the paths of peace. 

Bless our colleagues who are still in 
suffering and pain. Continue to give 
wisdom and skill to the doctors and 
nurses who are laboring so conscien- 
tiously and arduously to restore them to 
health of body. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE AND STUDY THE SEIZURE 
AND FORCED INCORPORATION OF 
LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTO- 
NIA BY THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND THE 
TREATMENT OF BALTIC PEOPLES 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of House Resolution 346 as 

amended by House Resolution 438, 83d 

Congress, the Chair appoints as addi- 

tional members of the Select Committee 
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To Investigate and Study the Seizure 
end Forced Incorporation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Treat- 
ment of Said Baltic Peoples, the fol- 
lowing Members of the House: Mr. HILL- 
INGS, of California; Mr. FercHan, of Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have permission to 
sit during general debate today and to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 


HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles struck 
a real blow for freedom at the Caracas 
Conference in the speech he made there 
Monday. In his address Secretary Dulles 
analyzed the resolution introduced by 
the United States delegation entitled 
“Intervention of International Commu- 
nism in the American Republics.” 

This resolution seeks to do two things. 
It seeks to brand international commu- 
nism as a conspiracy; a threat to free 
institutions; a threat to the sovereignty 
and political independence of all the 
member nations of the Inter-imerican 
Conference. Secondly, it calls for the 
exposure of communism in such a way 
as to weaken the conspiracy and make 
it impotent in its effort to destroy our 
free way of life. 

Secretary Dulles did an able job in 
identifying international communism. 
He pulled no punches in branding it 
the conspiracy that it is. He named the 
organs of subversion which the Kremlin 
counts upon to accomplish its vile con- 
spiracy. He made it crystal clear that 
the objective of international commu- 
nism is the enslavement of all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

It is significant that Secretary Dulles 
made note of the efforts of Czarist Rus- 
sia and its allies to extend its despotic 
political system to this hemisphere dur- 
ing the early part of the 19th century. 
Moscow, then as now, was attempting 
to establish a colonial enslavement in the 
New World. He makes it clear that the 
methods used by Moscow are far more 
clever today than then were in the early 
part of the 19th century. 

He concluded with identifying the 
manner in which the slogan of nonin- 
tervention is invoked and twisted in or- 
der to provide immunity for flagrant 
Communist intervention in the affairs of 
free and sovereign nations. 

The Secretary of State is to be com- 
mended for the stand he has taken at 
Caracas, I am sure Members of Con- 
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gress and the overwhelming majority of 
the American people will applaud him 
every time he calls a spade a spade. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
speak very briefly about a problem which 
concerns each of us, not only as legisla- 
tors but as parents. That is the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

In my own city of Newark, in New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, even in the Capital City of our 
Nation and all across the land, parents 
are shocked and alarmed at the increas- 
ing lawlessness of our young people. 
Everywhere they are asking: How seri- 
ous is the problem? What can be done? 
What are we doing now? 

Let us look at the facts. In 1952, 
juvenile courts reporting to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau saw a 10 percent rise in 
delinquent children over 1951. For the 
4-year period from 1948 to 1952, the 
increase was 29 percent. Yet the total 
number of children 10 to 17 years old— 
the age in which most delinquency oc- 
curs—increased no more than 6 percent 
during this same 4-year period, and only 
3 percent from 1951 to 1952. As these 
figures clearly show, the rising tide of 
juvenile delinquency far outdistances the 
growth in population. 

But this is not the worst of it. There 
is every indication that the next few 
years will bring an even greater increase 
in the number of delinquent boys and 
girls. The babies born during the “baby 
boom” of World War II are growing up. 
According to the Bureau of the Census 
estimates, by 1960 the age group 10 to 17 
is going to be almost half again as large 
as it was in 1951—or will have increased 
42 percent. How many of these children 
will become delinquent? Will their num- 
ber also increase 42 percent? Or will it 
continue to outpace population growth? 
Or will we succeed in preventing further 
increases? ‘These are the $64 questions 
before us today. 

The problem reaches into every area of 
society. It is not confined to the big 
cities or to slum areas. It hits well-to-do 
families as well as poor ones. It crops up 
in small towns as well as large ones. 
Turning again to the recently published 
statistics of the Children’s Bureau, we 
find that for 1952 the increase in juvenile 
delinquency in less densely populated 
areas of the country kept pace with the 
average increase for the Nation as a 
whole for the period 1951-52. In the 
4-year period 1948-52, however, the rural 
average far outpaced the national aver- 
age. For example, juvenile courts in less 
populated districts—those serving juris- 
dictions of less than 100,000—handled 10 
percent more delinquency cases in 1952 
than they did in 1951. This was also the 
national average increase. However, the 
increase for the smaller areas in the 
4-year period—1948-52—amounted to 41 
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percent as compared with the national 
average of 29 percent. 

Leaving aside for a moment the costs 
in terms of personal unhappiness. wasted 
and unproductive years, and family dis- 
tress, what is juvenile delinquency cost- 
ing us in terms of dollars and cents? The 
Chiidren’s Bureau, this year, estimated 
that the cost of handling each delinquent 
child who reaches a juvenile court aver- 
ages roughly $300. This means that the 
cost to the public for handling 1952's 
385,000 juvenile-court children was, 
roughly, $115,500,000. However, only 
about one-third of our delinquent boys 
and girls are brought to the attention of 
the juvenile courts. This delinquency 
bill, therefore, does not include the cost 
of the children who were picked up by 
the police and then released, nor does it 
include the terrific costs of institutional 
care and treatment. 

That is alotof money. A minimum of 
58115 % million. Of course, if the expend- 
itures added up to a solution of the prob- 
lem we would call it money well spent. 
It would indeed be a bargain price if it 
meant that the estimated 1 million juve- 
nile delinquents were turned from 
twisted, antisocial behavior to happy, re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

Regrettably, this is not the case. It 
has been estimated that more than 5 out 
of every 10 young people who appear 
before juvenile courts go on to commit 
1 or more serious crimes for which they 
are convicted as adults. 

Where do these facts leave us? We 
spend and we do not accomplish the 
ends for which we spend. If at least 
50 percent of the delinquent youths who 
are actually dealt with by our juvenile 
courts go on to become adult criminals, 
and if new and expanding crops of de- 
linquents keep coming along, it is obvious 
that we are not spending wisely. 

Our present facilities for helping chil- 
dren are hopelessly inadequate. There 
are not enough of them, and those we 
have are not able to offer the right kind 
of service. For example, too few of our 
police departments have specially trained 
officers for handling juvenile delinquents. 
In many communities, children awaiting 
juvenile court procedure are held in a 
jail or in a police lockup with hardened 
criminals. Even in cases where deten- 
tion homes are provided, they are usually 
barren and grim places, hardly conducive 
to the therapeutic treatment necessary 
at this stage in the delinquent’s career. 
Even after the delinquent has progressed 
from the hands of the police, through 
the dark halls of the detention home, 
to the juvenile court judge he cannot be 
sure of sympathetic understanding. Too 
many of our juvenile court judges do not 
have enough time to give full consider- 
ation to each child’s case. In addition, 
there are not enough social workers to 
help the judge gather information about 
the child and his particular problems. 
Often, the judge must fit the juvenile 
cases into an already overloaded sched- 
ule of criminal and civil cases. Conse- 
quently, they find they have to release 
the children without proper supervision 
or send them away to a training school. 
Not even in the training schools are we 
providing the proper treatment for de- 
linquent children. Here they should 
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receive psychiatric attention for their 
personal problems as well as vocational 
training so that when they go back into 
the community, they will not fall into 
old habits. Too few of our training 
schools have adequate personnel with the 
experience and education necessary to 
give this sort of treatment. 

Now, what can you and I do to pro- 
vide more favorable living conditions 
for young people? May I suggest, as a 
first step, that we take a new look at 
juvenile delinquency; that we look be- 
hind the delinquent actions of young 
people, to the real needs of which those 
actions are a distorted and desperate 
expression. Prevention, as well as cure, 
lies in this direction. Stealing, truancy, 
running away from home are all forms 
of delinquency. But underlying these 
actions are conditions which have left 
unfulfilled certain of the very real needs 
of human development. These may be 
the purely physical needs for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter; or they may be the more 
subtle, hard-to-define needs for emo- 
tional and spiritual development. In 
any case, the frustration of these needs 
results in a distorted picture of reality 
to the child. His means of coping with 
reality are therefore also distorted. For 
instance, the child who does not get af- 
fection from his parents will seek it else- 
where. He may eventually find it in the 
teen-age gang. The child who lives in 
an overcrowded slum tenement will look 
for recreation outside the home. He 
may be left to roam the streets, unsuper- 
vised, seeking excitement and compan- 
jonship where he finds it. The child 
whose parents suffer the insecurities of 
unemployment, prolonged illness or low 
wages is apt to feel more frightened than 
secure in his world. 

I make no claim to being a child be- 
havior expert, but as a parent I do know 
this. Give a child a home in which there 
is love and security, and he will most 
likely live a wholesome, productive life. 
Give a child a home where there is 
hatred and economic insecurity, and his 
chances of learning the ways of respon- 
sibility are decreased. 

What can you and I do? We can pool 
our knowledge and resources toward our 
common goal—the welfare of our chil- 
dren. By intelligent and courageous 
planning, we can bring into more effec- 
tive use all the community services con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. 
Likewise, we can see to it that the ac- 
tivities of these agencies are coordinated 
to meet the 24-hour needs of all children. 

Finally, as citizens, you and I can take 
a vigilant interest in the community life 
that affects our children and the children 
of our neighbors. Only as all citizens de- 
velop a sense of responsibility and par- 
ticipation for the common good can we 
hope to achieve the kind of community 
life that promotes the wholesome devel- 
opment of children. By the same token, 
young people growing up in this atmos- 
phere of community cooperation are apt 
to learn, by emulation, the ways of good 
citizenship. 

I have mentioned, very generally, what 
appear to me to be some of the crucial 
factors in the problem of juvenile delin- 
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quency. I have also mentioned, in a 
broad manner, certain lines of attack. 
However, we need more information and 
more investigation into the various eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological phases 
of the problem before we work out the 
specific details of a nationwide program 
to prevent and cure juvenile delinquency. 
An attempt to get this information is be- 
ing made at this time by the Senate sub- 
committee investigating juvenile delin- 
quency. I have every confidence that 
this congressional group’s recommenda- 
tions will point the way toward a better 
chance for young people. 

We know the problem; we hope to 
know the solution. Let us then ask our- 
selves the question: What can we do, as 
legislators, as parents, and as citizens? 
Let us then do our part. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOSMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Thursday next, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 465 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8224) to reduce excise taxes, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
4 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except amendments 
offered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and said amendments shall 
be in order, any rule of the House to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means may be offered to any sec- 
tion of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 27] 
Battle Fallon Miller, Calif. 
Belcher Forrester Powell 
Bentley Gamble Rains 
Blatnik Gubser Rivers 
Chelf Hébert Roberts 
Clardy Holifield Shafer 
Curtis, Nebr. Howell Sutton 
Davis, Tenn Jensen Teague 
Dawson, Ill. Krueger Weichel 
Engle McCarthy Wilson, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety-eight Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION GRANTED COMMIT- 
TEES TO SIT DURING SESSION OF 
HOUSE TODAY 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor may be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. FRIEDEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes tomorrow, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes on Friday, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered on the 
subject: Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. ALLEN of Iilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Smirx], and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution makes in order H. R. 8224, 
a bill to reduce excise taxes. This is a 
closed rule, the same type of rule that 
has been used in tax matters long before 
I came to Congress nearly 22 years ago. 

It provides 4 hours of general debate. 

It also provides that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may offer amendments 
and also that one motion to recommit 
may be submitted, 
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Mr. Speaker, there are two provisions 
in this bill. There was supposed to be 
a certain reduction or elimination of ex- 
cise taxes with respect to some items be- 
ginning on April 1 of this year. These 
excise taxes affect such things as auto- 
mobiles, diesel oil used for highway pur- 
poses, distilled spirits, cigarettes and so 
forth. This bill does not make provision 
for these excise taxes and the extension 
of these excise taxes will mean that the 
Federal Government will receive over 
$1,700,000,000 during the next year. It 
is my understanding that the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means will offer an 
amendment which will limit the exten- 
sion of these taxes to 1 year. 

The other provision of this bill has to 
do with a general reduction in all excise 
taxes from whatever rate they are at 
present down to 10 percent. In other 
words, the tax on jewelry, luggage, toilet 
articles, furs, movies, sporting goods, 
electric light bulbs, photographic equip- 
ment, mechanical pens and local tele- 
phone calls will be reduced from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent. The tax on long dis- 
tance telephone calls which is now 25 
percent will be reduced to 10 percent. 
The tax on ammunition and firearms, on 
bank deposit vaults, club dues, initiation 
fees and so forth will be reduced to 10 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that most all of us 
agree that the excise tax on sporting 
goods, bicycles and so forth should have 
been reduced long ago and I think we 
all agree that headway has been made 
in the past year or so with regard to a 
general reduction in taxes. I need not 
tell you that during the past year the 
taxpayers of this Nation who have been 
overburdened with taxes have already 
received a tax reduction of over $7 bil- 
lion. The personal income tax has been 
reduced by 10 percent, beginning on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, which amounts to 
over $3 billion. The relief so far as ex- 
cess profits taxes are concerned will 
amount to $1,700,000,000. 

The tax revision bill which will come 
before this body next week will give tax 
relief in the amount of $1.4 billion. The 
present tax bill before us, I repeat, will 
give relief to housewives and others in 
the amount of $912 million. This makes 
a total, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, of $7,012,- 
000,000 that our people are getting in 
regard to tax relief. 

I could not stop without saying, Mr. 
Speaker, that I think all of us give a 
great deal of credit to the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, peo- 
ple like the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED], and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], and the others. 
They have done a great job, and I am 
sure that the taxpayers of the Nation 
are grateful to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee, in its de- 
liberations on the excise tax reductions 
now being considered, has taken a step 
in the right direction. Unfortunately 
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the committee did not deem it advisable 
to carry out the promises which the Re- 
publican administration made in the last 
campaign regarding the reduction of 
excise taxes. Had these campaign 
promises been carried out, excise taxes 
on automobiles, gasoline, motor trucks, 
accessories, moving pictures, and other 
commodities would be included and re- 
lieved of these wartime excise taxes on 
April 1 as scheduled. Nevertheless the 
present bill will partially give relief to 
purchasers of furs, jewelry, luggage, 
toilet articles, sporting goods, electric 
lights, photographic supplies, transpor- 


tation, telephone and telegraph, and sev- 


eral other items. It is, indeed, unfortu- 
nate that last year after the House 
passed the cancellation of the excise tax 
on motion-picture admissions that the 
President vetoed the enactment. 

I wish to commend the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for the successful fight they made 
in drawing the attention of the public to 
the fact that this bill, in its original form, 
would have made most of these excise 
taxes permanent. The announcement 
which the Democratic members made 
that they would present a recommital 
motion against this bill proved to be the 
reason that the Republican conference 
yesterday agreed to only 1-year exten- 
sion of this excise tax instead of the 
majority party’s original intention of 
making these excise taxes permanent. I 
understand one of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
will offer a motion to recommit this bill 
recommending the abolishing of all ex- 
cise taxes on admission tickets pur- 
chased for theaters and other entertain- 
ments which are less than 50 cents. I 
shall vote for such a recommittal motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, a few mo- 
ments ago I saw a picture on the front 
page of the New York Times which came 
as a great shock to me and must have 
to everybody who sees it. It depicts a 
group of labor agitators picketing the 
United States courthouse in Foley Square 
in New York City. Under the picture 
is what purports to be a statement from 
the United States attorney to the effect 
that he is examining the law in order 
to determine whether or not any law 
is being violated by the action of these 
pickets. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that he may not 
waste any more time in doing what is 
obviously his duty, I call his attention 
to section 31 of chapter 73 of title 18 of 
the United States Code as amended. 
This is an amendment to chapter 73 of 
title 18 of the code, which was enacted 
in order to deal with this particular kind 
of a situation. And, if the United States 
attorney in the city of New York does 
not proceed, then I am sure that we can 
construe his failure to act as his willing- 
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ness to permit law and order as we know 
it to be destroyed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
agree that the demonstration of those 
agitators is in the nature of a wrong- 
called contempt of court, and that the 
law also imposes penalties on those who 
participate in such demonstration? 

Mr. WALTER. There can be no ques- 
tion about the law. It was spelled out 
with meticulous care by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and I just cannot 
imagine a man finding himself in the 
high position of United States attorney 
who did not know that what I saw in 
this picture this morning was a violation 
of the criminal code of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
largest tax reduction program proposed 
for the benefit of the American people in 
the past two decades is now under way 
in the Republican 83d Congress. 

There are a number of misconceptions 
regarding tax legislation proposed by the 
Republican administration in addition 
to tax reductions which have already 
been achieved. 

Here are the figures, which dispel any 
doubts about who benefits the most from 
tax cuts which we have already passed 
on to the American people or will within 
the near future. Of course, estimates, 
while reasonably accurate, are always 
subject to some minor adjustments. 

The annual tax relief that will be ob- 
tained when the administration’s entire 
tax program is completed this year totals 
$7,300,000,000. 

For individuals alone, the tax saving 
from administration measures totals an 
estimated $4,700,000,000. This is cash 
in the pockets for our taxpayers to spend 
for the things they need and want in 
their own way and in their own time. 

The personal income tax reduction of 
10 percent alone accounts for a $3 billion 
tax saving for 1 full year. 

The excise tax cut legislation before 
the House today, on the basis of Treas- 
ury Department estimates for the first 
full year it will be in effect, totals $900 
million. 

The tax revision legislation to be con- 
sidered by the House shortly contains 
some of the finest and fairest provisions 
of any tax bill ever presented to the 
Congress. 

This monumental legislation will pro- 
vide tax savings for individuals in the 
Nation amounting to $778 million for 1 
full year. 

I repeat, that for the first full year of 
tax relief under this overall program, in- 
dividual taxpayers alone will benefit by 
an estimated $4,700,000,000. 

In addition, the tax relief already pro- 
vided in excess-profit brackets is bene- 
fiting American business concerns to the 
extent of $2 billion. 

An additional $600 million in tax relief 
for American business is provided for in 
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the tax-revision legislation soon to be 
before the House. 

From the figures it is obvious that, far 
from neglecting the individual taxpayer, 
we have provided relief from oppressive 
taxation to the extent of $4,700,000,000, 
compared to $2,600,000,000 in tax relief 
for business. 

We have been able to do this because 
one overall objective of the administra- 
tion and this Republican Congress is 
being reached slowly but surely, and that 
is a continued reduction in Federal 
spending. Specifically, there is another 
reason why we have been able to provide 
this large amount of tax relief. 

We are maintaining the status quo on 
a number of excise taxes, which will con- 
tinue to provide the Treasury with a 
total of $1,700,000,000 annually. 

Also, in addition, we are maintaining 
corporation tax rates at 52 percent, 
which will continue to bring into the 
Treasury a total of $2 billion for a full 
year. 

Without maintaining these two taxes 
at the levels we have, it would not be pos- 
sible to provide the tax relief which the 
American people deserve. 

The administration and the Congress 
have moved carefully but rapidly on the 
tax saving front and will continue to do 
so. The record so far is outstanding, as 
any taxpayer will agree, and it should 
not be marred by ill-considered appeals 
based on political expediency. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
roon to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5337) to 
provide for the establishment of a 
United States Air Force Academy, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SHORT, ARENDS, COLE 
of New York, SHAFER, Vinson, Brooxs of 
Louisiana, and KILDAY. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8224) to re- 
duce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 8224, with 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure 

for me to stand in front of the House to- 
day and speak on the matter of tax re- 
duction. I believe firmly that the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to tax reduction 
to the maximum extent we can go with- 
out endangering the fiscal affairs of the 
Government. 
. I might mention at the outset that it 
is rather interesting to note that Ger- 
many, our late enemy, has given tax re- 
lief up to 25 percent to individuals and a 
15-percent reduction in taxes to corpora- 
tions. Holland has given tax relief. 
Canada has given tax relief. Great 
Britain has given tax relief. France has 
given tax relief. Israel has given tax 
relief. Australia has given tax relief. 
We seem to be the one country that fur- 
nishes money to all the other nations, 
but that is very slow in giving tax relief 
to our people. 

In considering this legislation we 
weighed the situation very carefully in 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
do want to pay my respects to that com- 
mittee, to members of the majority and 
to members of the minority. We have 
worked diligently for many months on 
these tax problems. 

Today we are here on the matter of 
excise taxes, to give such relief in the 
excise field as we feel proper under the 
fiscal conditions existing at the present 
time. But this legislation is not the end. 
We are going to review more tax relief 
as soon as it is feasible to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8224 accom- 
plishes two major objectives. First, it 
extends the present rates on those ex- 
cises which are subject to automatic 
reduction on April 1. Second, it reduces 
to 10 percent the rates on all other 
excises which are presently above that 
level. These tax cuts are effective 
April 1. 

The extension of present rates affects 
distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
gasoline, automobiles, parts and acces- 
sories, and diesel fuel for highway use. 
These extensions which were requested 
by the President will retain the present 
$1,070,000,000 revenue from these 
sources. 

The second portion of the bill reduces 
present excises by $912 million a year. 
This is accomplished by reducing all ad 
valorem excises now above 10 percent 
down to 10 percent. The present excise 
system contains a wide variety of arbi- 
trary and discriminatory rates ranging 
up to 25 percent on individual items. 
There has never been any rhyme or 
reason in these widely disproportionate 
rates. They create competitive prob- 
lems. They interfere with free choice 
on the part of the consuming public. 

The following are the tax reductions 
contained in the bill: 

First. The tax on furs is cut in half, 
from 20 to 10 percent—a reduction of 
$20 million; 
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Second. The tax on jewelry is cut in 
half, from 20 to 10 percent—a reduction 
of $100 million; 

Third. The tax on luggage, including 
ladies’ handbags, is cut in half, from 20 
5 10 percent—a reduction of $40 mil- 

on; 

Fourth. The tax on toilet articles and 
cosmetics is cut in half, from 20 to 10 
percent—a reduction of $55 million; 

Fifth. The tax on admissions, includ- 
ing movie admissions, is cut in half, from 
20 to 1 Opercent—a reduction of $175 
million; 

Sixth. The tax on sporting goods is cut 
from 15 to 10 percent—a reduction of $3 
million; 

Seventh. The tax on mechanical pens, 
pencils, and lighters is cut from 15 to 
10 percent—a reduction of $4 million; 

Eighth. The tax on electric light bulbs 
is cut in half, from 20 to 10 percent—a 
reduction of $20 million; 

Ninth. The tax on photographic equip- 
ment is cut in half, from 20 to 10 per- 
cent—a reduction of $15 million; 

Tenth. The tax on local telephone 
calls and telegrams is cut from 15 to 10 
percent—a reduction of $125 million; 

Eleventh. The tax on long distance 
telephone calls is cut from 25 to 10 per- 
cent—a reduction of $235 million; 

Twelfth. The tax on transportation of 
persons, including railroad tickets, is cut 
from 15 to 10 percent—a reduction of 
$95 million; 

Thirteenth. Finally, present taxes on 
firearms, ammunition, safe deposit boxes, 
club dues, and initiation fees are all cut 
to 10 percent—a reduction of $25 million. 

These cuts will give substantial relief 
in a great may areas. We all recog- 
nize that there are many other excise 
problems which can present meritorious 
cases for relief. These other problems 
will have an opportunity for later con- 
sideration. The fact is that the im- 
minence of the April 1 termination date 
has made it impossible to give as much 
consideration to these other problems as 
would normally be desirable. 

Following enactment of this bill, ex- 
cise collections will be $912 million less 
than they are today. This amount will 
be a saving to the housewives, the con- 
sumers of the Nation. It will expand 
consumer purchasing power. It will 
stimulate business and employment. It 
promises the first general excise-tax 
reduction in over 20 years. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr CELLER. May I ask the gentle- 
man what motivated the Committee on 
Ways and Means in its failure to reduce 
the liquor taxes from $10.50. In New 
York City, for example, it is causing a 
great deal of moonshining and bootleg- 
ging to the detriment of our great city 
of New York in particular. That un- 
healthy situation is developing also in 
many parts of the country because the 
high taxes on liquor are giving a tre- 
mendous encouragement to illicit and il- 
legal traffic in liquor. 

Mr. REED of New York. In view of 
the conditions in New York City and the 
racketeering that is going on there, we 
feel it would not be good public policy 
hes ee inflame the people of New 

or 
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Mr. CELLER. I think the situation is 
similar throughout the Nation, not only 
in New York. I happen to come from 
New York and I was just mentioning New 
York as an illustration. 

Mr. REED of New York. I am from 
New York State, but I come from the 
other end of it. 

Mr. CELLER. I come from the better 
end of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been rather interesting to observe the 
change in the position of our good 
friends on the Republican side with re- 
spect to this bill. It had been the inten- 
tion of those of us on the Democratic side 
to offer a motion to recommit this bill 
to include a termination date of April 1, 
1955 for the excise taxes being made 
permanent in it. But since the Repub- 
lican caucus yesterday “recommitted” 
the bill for us, we are relieved of that 
trouble and difficulty. So the commit- 
tee met this morning, under the instruc- 
tions of the Republican caucus of yes- 
terday, after they recommitted the bill, 
and agreed to offer a committee amend- 
ment which fixes a termination date ex- 
tending these excise taxes for one year. 
If our good Republican friends would 
just learn to follow the advice of the 
Democratic members of the committee 
when we are considering these matters 
in our committee, it would save them 
a great deal of embarrassment and diffi- 
culty and trouble. We offered that 
amendment in the committee, and by 
a straight party vote, it was voted down. 

So the caucus had to recommit the 
bill for them in order to get it in shape 
so that they could bring it in here and 
prevent the adoption of our motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the provi- 
sions in the pending bill which reduces 
all excise taxes above 10 percent to 10 
percent. . 

These include the present 20-percen 
retail excise tax on furs, jewelry, luggage, 
and toilet preparations; the 20-percent 
tax on electric-light bulbs and tubes, 
safe-deposit boxes, photographic equip- 
ment and film, admissions, and dues and 
initiation fees; the present 15-percent 
tax on sporting goods, mechanical pens 
and pencils and lighters, local telephone 
and telegraph, radio and cable services; 
the present 25-percent tax on long-dis- 
tance telephone service, and the present 
11-percent tax on pistols, revolvers, fire- 
arms, shells, and cartridges. These re- 
ductions amount to $912 million of reve- 
nue in a full year’s operation. 

The bill also, in effect, increases excise 
taxes by $1.077 billion. As the bill 
stands, this is done by removing the 
automatic termination date which the 
Democrats put in the law, under which 
the excise taxes increased to finance the 
Korean conflict would terminate on 
April 1. The items involved are liquors, 
cigarettes, gasoline, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, trucks and buses, parts and acces- 
sories, and diesel fuel. 

I was of the view that these increases 
should terminate as scheduled on April 1. 
These rates of tax are even higher than 
they were during World War II, and, 
since the Korean conflict has ended, I 
could not see any justification for con- 
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tinuing these high rates on a few se- 
lected items. Our good Republican 
friends take credit for ending the Ko- 
rean conflict. It seems to me that they 
are a bit hard put to justify continuing 
these Korean increases. I might point 
out that they are also continuing the Ko- 
rean increase in corporation taxes, but 
it was their intent from the beginning 
that this continuation should be for 1 
year only. 

After the unsuccessful attempt to let 
these excise taxes expire as scheduled, I 
then supported a temporary continua- 
tion for them of 1 year only. The effect 
of the bill in removing the April 1 termi- 
nation date is to make these rates per- 
manent. 

Failing in our efforts to get a 1-year 
extension only, the Democrats then de- 
cided to offer a motion to recommit the 
bill to the committee with instructions 
to insert a termination date of April 1, 
1955. In the face of this, the Republi- 
cans have capitulated and have agreed 
to committee amendment providing such 
termination date. 

It is a misnomer to call this bill an 
excise-tax-reduction bill. It would be 
more appropriately called an excise-tax- 
increase bill, since the net effect will be 
an increase in excise-tax revenues of 
$165 million. 

I was very disturbed by the hasty man- 
ner in which this bill was considered in 
committee. The members of the com- 
mittee did not have copies available to 
them until we met in executive session, 
and action on the bill was completed in 
1 day. This is very hasty consideration 
on tax legislation involving $2 billion 
in revenues. 

The reductions contained in this bill 
are pretty much the same as those that 
were made in the revenue bill of 1950 
as it passed the House. It will be re- 
called that those reductions were de- 
leted in the Senate, due to the necessity 
of raising additional revenues to finance 
the Korean conflict. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee attempted to get many of the 
other adjustments in excise taxes which 
were contained in the revenue bill of 
1950 inserted in this bill. These in- 
cluded a repeal of the tax on handbags, 
billfolds, key cases, etc.; watches selling 
for less than $65, and clocks and alarm 
clocks selling for less than $5; leased wire 
service furnished to shut-in students; 
and bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
tables operated without charge by non- 
profit organizations or governmental 
agencies; and a cut of tax on transporta- 
tion of property in half. 

We also moved to repeal excise taxes 
on the following: household water heat- 
ers; mechanical pens and pencils; ad- 
missions; admissions where the admis- 
sion price is 50 cents or under; admis- 
sions to moving-picture theaters where 
the admission price is 50 cents or under; 
admissions to amusement parks and 
rides where the admission price does not 
exceed 15 cents; household ironers and 
driers; communications; local telephone 
calls; and college and school athletic 
games. 

These may not be the only or neces- 
sarily the most deserving cases for ad- 
justments or reductions at this time, but 
due to the fact that we had such short 
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notice, we were not prepared as well as 
we would like to have been in moving to 
make further excise tax adjustments, in 
addition to the reductions contained in 
the bill. 

Although as I stated, I supported the 
reductions contained in this bill, I pro- 
tested the manner in which the reduc- 
tions were made by arbitrarily leveling 
all rates above 10 percent to 10 percent. 
The fact that an excise tax rate is below 
10 percent or is levied on a dollar and 
cents basis does not mean that this, in 
and of itself, should remove such a case 
from consideration in deliberations look- 
ing toward excise tax relief. This was 
the situation in this case. Also, during 
the lengthy tax hearings held last sum- 
mer, many administrative problems in 
the excise tax field were brought to the 
committee’s attention. No considera- 
tion whatever was given to these prob- 
lems. 

Iam very disappointed in that the Re- 
publican members of the committee re- 
fused to support the efforts of the Demo- 
crats to give further relief from the ad- 
missions tax. 

It will be recalled that the House and 
the Senate passed, overwhelmingly, a 
bill last year to exempt moving-picture 
theaters from the admissions tax. Our 
committee received testimony at that 
time to the effect that the movie indus- 
try was a distressed industry, and we 
felt that relief was justified. The Presi- 
dent vetoed that bill. The administra- 
tion still agrees that the movie industry 
is distressed. 

At the beginning of 1946, the total 
number of theaters and drive-ins in op- 
eration was 19,019. Since 1946 and un- 
til February of 1954, there have been 
4,725 new drive-ins and theaters con- 
structed, making a total of 23,744. Of 
these 23,744 theaters, 6,280 have closed 
since 1946, or 26.4 percent of all theaters 
built. This leaves 17,464 theaters op- 
erating now—including drive-ins—and 
of this total, 6,127 are operating in the 
red. Since last July alone, 1,117 addi- 
tional theaters have closed. 

The pending bill, by reducing admis- 
sions to 10 percent, I am told, will relieve 
very few of these theaters. In fact, 4,820 
will still be operating in the red. Most 
of these 4,820 are smalltown theaters 
where the admissions charge is 50 cents 
or less. I moved in the committee to 
exempt from the admissions tax all ad- 
missions where the price is 50 cents or 
less. This would have included, of 
course, admissions to moving-picture 
theaters. 

I felt that this exemption should be 
applied to all admissions so as to be non- 
discriminatory. The exemption would 
mean that the 4,820 theaters, in most 
cases, would be able to at least break 
even. Of this total of 4,820 theaters, 
2,200 are in towns having just the 1 the- 
ater, and they are the only source of 
outside entertainment for local citizens. 

I regret that the Republican members 
of the committee did not see fit to pro- 
vide theaters this relief. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. I expect to offer a motion 
to recommit this bill which will provide 
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that admissions of 50 cents or less shall 
carry no tax at all. I think it is entirely 
justifiable and that it would be in the 
interest of the economy of our people. 

Mr. COOPER. I have such a motion 
prepared right here in my pocket, and 
would have offered it myself, but I can- 
not qualify by stating that I am opposed 
to the bill; so if the gentleman from 
Texas can qualify, I will be glad to sup- 
port his motion. 

Mr. LYLE. I am in a little more fiex- 
ible position. I think I can qualify. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us—H. R. 8224—is without 
question the greatest hoax ever perpe- 
trated upon the American people. Her- 
alded by the Republicans as a reduction 
in excise taxes, it, in fact, deliberately 
increases the excise-tax load by $165 
million, as I will show in 2 tables which 
I am submitting. This is due to the 
bill retaining the excise taxes which 
were increased by the revenue bill of 
1951, at a time, mind you, when we en- 
tered upon the Korean war, and which 
were to terminate on April 1, 1954. The 
hodgepodge referred to as the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1954 is an insult to the 
intelligence of the American people. 
They are deemed to be so ignorant as to 
not understand the difference between 
the Republican plan of a $912 million re- 
duction in excises, and the amount of 
$1,077,000,000 automatically provided in 
the Democratic tax bill of 1951 and due 
to expire April 1, 1954. It is a vile and 
vicious attempt to further increase reve- 
nues from excises. 

The Republican members of the com- 
mittee, all 15 of them, voted against the 
10 Democrats not to insert an expiration 
date and thus, for all practical purposes, 
made this increase permanent. This, of 
course, is nothing new for the Republi- 
cans. As the foremost antagonist of ex- 
cise and sales taxes, I want to say for 
myself that I was instrumental in fixing 
the date of expiration of the excise-tax 
increases contained in the 1951 bill as I 
did in the tax bill relative to excise taxes 
in 1941. Twice this form of tax, accord- 
ing to my best effort, was to have served 
a temporary need and for a second time 
the Republicans in the face of their 
pledges to reduce taxes, doublecrossed 
the American people, and instead of per- 
mitting the law to take its course they 
did deliberately and with malicious in- 
tent violate their pledges and not only 
reenacted them, as under the Knutson 
bill in the 80th Congress, but in both in- 
stances tried to make permanent this 
most reprehensible of all forms of taxa- 
tion. They were forced by their own Re- 
publican Members of the House to cor- 
rect their stance and to put in a 1-year 
extension time limit on the so-called 
pre-Korean excises. They refused to do 
this in committee where they were prop- 
erly counseled and advised, but were 
forced by their own Republican Members 
of the House generally to change this 
piece of rascality. The entire member- 
ship knew that the Democrats were go- 
ing to move to recommit the bill, and we 
all agreed to stand on this point. They 
were then forced to about face, and, as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, JOHN 
McCormack, said when they capitulated, 
“It is a great victory for the Democrats.” 
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During consideration of this proposal 
known as the Reed bill, H. R 8224, I at- 
tacked its provisions from the title and 
including every item to the very last word 
in the bill. I have never in my 21 years 
in Congress and committee work, and in 
my vast experience with tax bills, seen or 
heard such tactics as were used in forcing 
this bill and bringing it before the House 
with the object of making it a source of 
discrimination and a burden to the con- 
sumers of the Nation, as was witnessed in 
the final approval of this bill by the Re- 
publican majority. 

For instance, we had an opportunity 
and could actually have removed the ex- 
cise tax on entertainment, more particu- 
larly on movie admissions, when on mo- 
tion of my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], 
the proposal was made that admissions 
taxes, including those on movies, be 
eliminated. The vote on the part of the 
Democrats was unanimous, 10 for the 
proposal, plus 3 Republicans, when 1 of 
the Republicans, recently known as a 
champion of the motion picture excise 
tax cut, reversed his position and de- 
feated the Cooper motion. In other 
words, the vote of 13 to 12 for elimina- 
tion was changed to 13 to 12 against it. 
Another proposal by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] seeking compro- 
mise, was to permit a cut or the elimina- 
tion of all excise taxes on motion-picture 
admissions where the admission charge 
was 50 cents or less. This proposal was 
lost on a tie vote of 12 to 12 when it could 
have been carried if the red-hot propo- 
nent who previously backed such legisla- 
tion has been consistent. But instead 
of voting with us Democrats and 2 Re- 
publicans, he declined to vote at all. 
Thus another opportunity to relieve the 
motion-picture industry, and particu- 
larly the small neighborhood theaters, 
was lost. 

During the course of the day I must 
have made a score or more motions to 
relieve the hotels and cabarets and 
others of an unjust and unfair excise 
tax. I explained with fervor the reces- 
sion in business which has hit the hotel 
business and the better class dining 
rooms of the Nation because of this per- 
nicious and withering form of tax. But 
to no avail. The Republicans with 
clocklike regularity and precision voted 
against the DemoCrats almost solidly, 15 
to 10 to maintain an excise tax on this 
form of business. 

The workingman, whose interests I 
have championed on every occasion, 
whether it was a matter of income tax, 
excise tax, or any form of legislation 
which bore directly upon his welfare, 
failed to get relief which I intended 
he should have. You know that under 
the Democratic provisions of the 1951 
tax bill beer was to have been reduced 
$1 a barrel, whisky $1.50 a proof gallon, 
and wine to its pre-Korean rate, on 
April 1, 1954. All of these rates were 
confirmed at the highest rate ever at- 
tained and in violation of the 1951 pro- 
posal. Thus the man who at the end 
of a hard day’s labor lifts his glass 
of that healthful, nutritious beverage 
known as beer will have to swallow less 
beer and more tax as the Republican 
plan provides, 
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Whisky, which is taxed at the rate 
of $10.50 a proof gallon, pays as high 
as 20 times the cost of production, and 
has reached along with beer the point 
of diminishing returns. Whisky pro- 
duction has reverted to illicit bootleg 
production because it can be sold profit- 
ably at one-half of the tax charge the 
legitimate distiller is obliged to collect 
from the public. In other words, illicit 
distillers or bootleggers pay no tax on 
whisky and can well afford to sell it 
at $5 a proof gallon, whereas the honest 
taxpaying manufacturer must pay $10.50 
a gallon in addition to the cost of pro- 
duction. On a lesser scale, the same 
thing applies to the producer of wines 
and champagnes. There never was any 
excuse and there can be none now why 
these legitimate producers of beverages 
should not receive a cut in the excise 
tax levied upon their products. 

A tax cut on beer particularly is desir- 
able, because beer is a beneficial food 
beverage. It is the workingman’s cham- 
pagne. The worker looks forward to 
it as a treat, as a health giver and builder 
which reinforces and refreshes him after 
a hard day’s work and prepares him for 
a hearty evening meal. It is a food 
drink and a medicine. It is something 
that doctors recommend not only for 
healthy men and women but for invalids, 
for nursing mothers, and for people who 
are in need of a tonic and a health- 
building beverage. The excise tax on 
beer today, compared with preprohibi- 
tion days, is, I should say offhand, at 
least six times as high, despite the fact 
that like whisky and wine it was restored 
to legitimacy by the 19th constitutional 
amendment, 

Over the years the beverage industry 
has been the whipping boy of the narrow, 
the bigoted, and the cowardly, who, in 
and out of Congress, have invariably 
vented their spleen upon this class of 
legitimate, honorable, American taxpay- 
ers. I hope that the time is not far off 
when the payoff will come and the scores 
are evened. The brewing industry, like 
the distillers and producers of wines, 
have taken this abuse by way of unfair 
and discriminatory tax impositions until 
we are faced with the danger of their 
elimination and the taking over of this 
field of wholesome production by the il- 
legitimate alley brewers, the moon- 
shiners, bootleggers, and kitchen pro- 
ducers of wines, to the detriment not only 
of the consuming public but of the 
Treasury. The figures of today prove 
conclusively that the many thousands of 
stills that were confiscated in the last 
calendar year, or it may have been the 
year previous to that, had capacity of 
production greater than all of the legiti- 
mate taxpaying sources. I want to re- 
emphasize the importance of this state- 
ment by pointing up that I refer only to 
those stills which were discovered, con- 
fiscated, and destroyed; it does not cover 
the total amount of possible maximum 
production, There are doubtlessly as 
many or more that have not as yet been 
uncovered as there are those which were 
destroyed by revenue agents. The ma- 
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the lawless moonshiners and bootleggers 
is due entirely to the inducement offered 
to this element by the handicap tax 
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which is being levied upon legitimate, 
honest producers. 

As to the automobile excise taxes, I 
would like to point out that I was respon- 
sible for the tax being held at 7 percent 
when there was a move underfoot to 
make it as high as 25 percent. I held the 
line on this until there was a coalition 
party move in the Revenue Act of 1951 
which forced an increase to 10 percent. 
It was claimed in the executive session 
on the present bill that the automobile 
industry was willing to go along for at 
least another year with the 10-percent 
tax rate. I was startled to hear this and 
moved that the rate drop back to 7 per- 
cent on April 1, 1954, as scheduled. My 
motion was squashed by a 15-to-10 vote 
along party lines. The claim is made 
that the industry which will still be sad- 
dled with this exorbitant rate will pass 
most of the tax on to the consumers. 
But there will soon be a day of awaken- 
ing when the Republicans finally realize 
that the purchasing power of consumers 
is our big problem. 

I made a strong plea for the elimina- 
tion of all excise taxes on moderate- 
priced jewelry, and the exemption from 
the tax of watches valued at $65 or 
under. But this proposal too failed. 

In committee, my last word on the tax 
bill bore directly on the title, a planned 
fraud, and in pointing out the fact that 
instead of being a decrease it was an 
increase in the amount of excise taxes 
to be collected. I made the motion to 
change the title of the Reed bill by sub- 
stituting the word “increase” for “re- 
duction,” which motion as a matter of 
record went down to defeat, but it was 
honest, it was proper to make such 
motion and if the bill were to be appro- 
priately named that is how it would be 
presented to the House. 

It was born in iniquity I warn you 
people of America. It would reduce 
nearly all wartime excises down to the 
10 percent level in preparation for the 
Republican move of foisting upon the 
American people the uniform general 
sales tax, either on the retail level, or 
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at the source on what is known as the 
manufacturer’s level. 

The American people I do hope will 
take into account this action when it 
comes their time to speak their mind 
at the polls. That is the day of reckon- 
ing; that is the time of retribution. 


Excise Tar Reduction Act of 1954 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTIONS PROVIDED IN THE BILL 


Rat tion in 
ates tion in 
under ace excise 
pres- | this tax col- 
ent | pil lections 
law (full year 
effect) 
Per- | Per- | Million 
Renney. excises: cent | cent | dollars 
20 10 20 
20 10 100 
20 10 40 


Tollet | l 


P6— 2 S T 215 
E — — 
Manufacturers“ — 
Sporting 115 10 3 
ag — — pencils, 
—— oe AE A 15 10 4 
Electric “ight bulbs and 
S OEN 20 10 20 
Pistols and revolvers.......} M 10 ® 
Firearms, shells, and car- 
| ee Sis 11 10 1 
Cameras, lenses, and film... 20 10 15 
POR ORTE — R S 43 
— — 
Miscellaneous excises: 
Telephone, telegraph, radio, 

E RN, @) 10 235 
Local telephone 15 10 125 
‘Transportation of persons 15 10 95 
Leases of safe deposit boxes.“ 20 10 5 
Admissions: 

gmas aai #20 10 175 

ey ene Le 20 10 
clus 3 initiation fees.. 20 10 19 
6 654 
CTANG e DESERET S 912 


1 Under present law this rate is scheduled for reduction 
to 15 Kelteibie on Apr. 1, 1954. 


: 1 Telenhane or radlo-telephone messages, toll charges 
over 24 cents, 25 percent; domestic telegraph, cable, and 
radio dispatches 15 percent; international telegrap! h, 
cable and radio dispatches, 10 percent; leased wire serv- 
ice, ESEJ DOESN; or talking circuit special service, 25 
percent. 

* Under present law a penalty tax of 50 
posed on sales by proprietors in excess of the 
tax; this rate is not reduced. 


‘cent is Im- 
established 


Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 
EXCISE TAX RATES INCREASED BY THE REVENUE ACT OF 1951 CONTINUED UNDER THE BILL 


Increased 
collec- 
Present rate | Rate prior | tionsdue 
Unit of tax continued | to Revenue | tocon- 
under bill Act of 1951 | tinuation 
(full year 
effect) 
Million 
SDA i a —-—- OO el roof gallon. 810.50. 89. $150 
2 5 . are 9. 8. 87 
Still wine: 
Containing less than 14 percent alcohol Per wine gallon- 17 cents 
Containing 14 to 21 percent alcohol 7 cents. 
Containing 21 to 24 percent alcohol... $2.25. 755 
8 more than 24 percent alcohol $10.50. ...... 8 
Sparkling wines, liqueurs, singer ete.: 
Champagne’ or sparkling wine Per 43 pint......| 17 cents. 15 cents. 
8 cordials, ete. and artificially carbon- 10 cents 
Tobacco taxes: eee, Ce ae ae Per 1,000 8.50 191 
Manufacturers’ excises: 
0 : ⅛ .. S EA Per gallon 2 cents 1% cents 225 
Passenger cars and motorcycles_......... a! mesa aoe 10 percent.._| 7 percent 27 
es price 
Trucks, buses, truck trailers . do 8 percent....| percent 75 
Marte and qccessorieg. ooo — do 6 60 
8 excises; Diesel fuel used for highway | Per gallon... -| 2.cents...... «) 
vehicles 
. ——— —U—UU—: ß — ͤ— —ꝛ—ꝛ 1,077 


1 No excise tax prior to Revenue Act of 1951, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, here- 
tofore we, the members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, have been em- 
barrassed quite frequently with com- 
plaints that we usually ask for a closed 
rule. We are today operating under a 
closed rule, but I have heard no com- 
plaints about that fact today. Iam glad 
for that for the membership are anxious 
for results and not for oratory. Of 
course, it is well recognized that when 
the Democrats were in power and when 
the Republicans are in power it is a very 
difficult matter to handle a tax bill on 
the floor if we throw it open for all kinds 
of amendments. But it seems today that 
is not going to make much difference be- 
cause the subject matter is quite well 
understood. 

I should like especially for the Repub- 
licans to know one thing about the 
presentation of this bill that has im- 
pressed me tremendously. And I think 
the Democrats will also agree with me. 
This is what I mean: This little report 
that the committee has put out—and 
thanks to those who prepared the report 
for us—comprises about the most con- 
vincing report that I have ever read. 
It does not scintillate with beautiful 
words and phrases, but it is really elo- 
quent from the standpoint of figures. 
I think if I were you and if you would 
take any advice from me, I would gather 
up for myself a few of these little re- 
ports, because in this report you will find 
the whole story. You can tell in these 
two pages of figures exactly what has 
been done, and if you are a Republican, 
you can see with a great deal of pride 
that we have saved to the people $912 
million for this year and that much for 
the year to come. While this is a great 
accomplishment on the part of the Re- 
publicans on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, still the Democrats can get a 
whole lot of comfort from these figures 
also. I say in all sincerity that I do not 
know of any bill that we have ever con- 
sidered, especially in view of the impor- 
tance of this bill, where the story is told 
so succinctly and so completely as it is 
told in this report of only a few pages. 

Now let us talk just a minute about 
this first page. Every speaker so far has 
discussed the figures on this page. We 
have had a constant clamor in this 
country for a long time against high 
taxes, and we Republicans have been 
put to pressure several times as to what 
we are going to do about reducing these 
excessive taxes. 

Well, what are you going to do about 
it? Here is a very succinct little chap- 
ter to show you what we have already 
done in this bill. We have accomplished 
a great reduction, and who getsit? No- 
body can say that this saving of $912 
million is going to the rich people, to the 
big corporations, and to fellows that have 
the big incomes, and so forth. This re- 
markable saving goes to the great con- 
sumer class. 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I could not refuse to 
yield to the genial gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 
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Mr. FORAND. Is not this the sugar 
bill so that the other one will not be quite 
so bitter when it comes along? 

Mr. JENKINS. Oh, no. Somebody 
on the Republican side answers this for 
me. He says that the next bill—mean- 
ing the big tax-revision bill—is going to 
be a honey bill. It is going to be honey 
in the common parlance because I think 
every person in this body will favor it. 
Already it has been demonstrated that 
the Democrats are going to vote for this 
one, so I am pretty sure they will vote 
for the big bill when it comes along be- 
cause they are pretty fair fellows, they 
recognize what is right, and I forgive 
them for the fix they were in; they could 
not do what they wanted to do most of 
the time. They had somebody else to 
tell them what to do. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman just 
said that all of us are going to vote for 
this bill. Iam tickled to death that most 
of us intend to vote for the bill after what 
you fellows did this morning. You had 
to eat crow, just remember; remember 
that. 

Mr. JENKINS. Remember, if we did, 
that was our own crow. 

Mr. FORAND. That is right because 
it was at the conference that you were 
told that you had better do that or else. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution and admonition 
and advice, but I do not promise to take 
it all. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not want to dis- 
appoint any of the Members, so to whom 
shall I yield first? 

Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is so sharp today that I will not 
ask him a question. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for the compliment. 

Now, let us get back to this serious 
situation. 

Let us take the case of the jewelry 
people. Last year there were quite a 
number of jewelry people who came to 
my home city of Ironton, Ohio in an ef- 
fort to present their views. Some came 
from New York, some from Philadelphia 
and I think perhaps some from away up 
in Rhode Island. They complained 
about this terrible jewelry tax. I feel 
that they had a good case. I am glad to 
help them as we are doing today. These 
Democrat members, who have today 
been so charitable in their own praise, 
never thought much of these jewelry 
people. But we are going to do some- 
thing for them. We have reduced the 
tax from 20 percent to 10 percent, so 
that we are going to give them $100 mil- 
lion. This will go all over the country 
to all these little jewelry fellows. I am 

not referring now to the ten-cent store 
-people who sell jewelry, nor to the big 
department stores who sell jewelry but 
I am referring to the ordinary jeweler 
that we find in all the towns of the 
country. I am proud of the opportunity 
that I have had to help give them this 
$100 million. 

Let us take the case of luggage, toilet 
preparations, and so forth. I believe the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED], 
touched on those two items, Also there 


_one bill. That is only a starter. 
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is the item of sporting goods. We are 
going to do something there. It is not 
very much, only $3 million, but it will be 
some encouragement. The sporting 
goods people have been hit hard, I know. 
We have a large factory producing that 
type of goods in my home town. They 
conduct a worth while business and em- 
ploy a large number of men and women. 

Here is another place where I am 
proud we had the chance to do some- 
thing and that is with reference to tele- 
phones, I had more complaints, more 
tear-jerking complaints from people 
who live out in the country, especially 
poor people, who cannot afford long- 
distance telephone calls. All they can 
afford is to have a telephone. Are you 
going to deny these people the oppor- 
tunity of having a telephone? It had 
gotten to the point where it was a ques- 
tion whether or not some of them could 
afford to have a telephone. A lot of 
them would have to give them up. One 
of the finest things that we did was to 
give these people who have telephones 
a reduction of their taxes so that they 
can keep their telephones. I think we 
did rather handsomely by them. We 
save them $225 million. 

I could go on down and list the rest of 
these important items, but that is not 
necessary. I should like to take 2 or 3 
minutes to discuss another matter 
which the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] did not mention. It is this. 
At the close of this debate, we Republi- 
cans, because of the fact that the Demo- 
crats have voted with us, will offer an 
amendment. We could not offer it un- 
der the rule unless we got permission to 
do so. We are going to offer an amend- 
ment, and it is a good amendment. Why 
do I say it is a good amendment? We 
tried it out in the caucus; we tried it in 
the fire, we tried it everywhere. Most of 
the Members know that it is a good 
amendment and knew all the time that 
it was a good amendment. But we could 
not give everything to everybody. 

Mr. REED of New York will offer that 
amendment. We are all for it. Then 
we shall have a fine bill. 

I want to say that I appreciate the 
work that has been done on this bill. 
If you gentlemen will take this little re- 
port you will see that we are talking in 
millions. This is not small money; this 
is $912 million. No one can throw up to 
the Republicans that they have not done 
anything, because here we are giving 
back to the people $912 million in this 
Next 
week we are going to have what we call 
the big bill, and we are going to do 
something fine in that big bill, too. We 
are not only a party of promise, we are 
a party of fulfillment. When we shall 
have passed the other tax bill the people 
of this country will know that the Re- 
publican Party has discharged a great 
obligation and will have redeemed its 
promises to do something for the people. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. RABAUT. I want to ask the last 
speaker whether or not they have a 
caucus amendment they are going to 
bring in on the bill next week. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I was going to 
make some remarks about that. I would 
not be surprised if the Republican lead- 
ership change their strategy. They have 
changed their strategy so often since the 
question of tax revision came along that 
the Members do not know what they are 
going to propose next. So it would not 
be too surprising if they come in here 
with various amendments on the bill that 
is already reported out. So far it is a 
tax-increase bill in net effect. 

All the Members heard the gentleman 
make the remark that we are going to 
have a long session this afternoon, some- 
what in contradiction of what the chair- 
man said. The gentleman from New 
York said he does not see much reason 
for extended debate, but then I had to 
recall to my mind what the leader of 
the majority said here when he was 
speaking on the rule. He spoke general- 
ly on the subject of what the majority 
party intends to do with respect to tax 
revision. Of course, he referred mostly 
to promises. As the gentleman from 
Ohio just said, his party is a party of 
promises. There is no question about 
that. I wonder whether or not the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means could make a promise that they 
are going to suggest a committee amend- 
ment to strike out from the general re- 
vision bill the juicy melon with respect 
to tax credits and exclusions for divi- 
dends. I have heard that rumor for some 
time. It may be that the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means will finally give in to what 
the Democrats have been contending all 
along, that this is a great big juicy mel- 
on, and that in order to get the bill 
passed they will have to make a motion 
that that part be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. There was one point 
the gentleman from Ohio made that 
confused me somewhat. He stated that 
his group would never succumb to any 
type of pressure. Yet just about this 
time last week we had this bill before us 
and the Democrats offered two motions 
with respect to the termination date, on 
the April 1 expiration time. My motion 
would have permitted the decreases to 
take effect as scheduled, and the vote on 
that was 15 to 10. Then we had a mo- 
tion by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts] on this cutoff date, provid- 
ing an extension for a year only, and the 
vote on that was 15 to 10. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. All 15 Repub- 
licans against it, of course. 

Mr. BOGGS. Could the gentleman 
explain that to me? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do think that 
perhaps some of the members of the 
Republican Party who attended that 
conference yesterday had heard from 
back home or else had been back home, 
and had begun to realize what was going 
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on. Of course I agree with our chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Reep], when he says there is not 
much need for debate on this bill this 
afternoon. There is a very valid reason 
for concluding that way, because the 
Republican conference yesterday and 
the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means on the Republican side today 
completely surrendered to the position 
that the Democrats have taken all along. 
So I am sure the Democrats have noth- 
ing to fight very much about. We do 
not need any extended debate inasmuch 
as the surrender to the views of the 
Democratic minority occurred this 
morning as a result of directions from 
the Republican caucus yesterday after- 
noon. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I vield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not want the gen- 
tleman to be laboring under any false 
impression. I do not want to say any- 
thing mean. What I would say is the 
truth, is that the Republicans did not 
pay any attention to what the Demo- 
crats said with reference to that matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
means that it was not brought up in 
conference yesterday that the Demo- 
crats had favored all these provisions 
which they decided to accept yesterday, 
but the gentleman well knows that that 
has been our position right along. You 
may not have surrendered because of 
what the Democrats thought about these 
propositions, which you now embrace so 
closely to your heart, but you will not 
deny the fact that that has been our 
position right along, that has been the 
position of the minority party Members, 
as I said before. Probably the pressure 
was sufficient from back home on this 
matter to make the Republicans change 
their position. Imay say the same thing 
about the change insofar as the floor 
stocks refund for automobiles is con- 
cerned. A great deal of pressure came 
on that matter. So the committee, the 
Republican majority of the committee, 
gave in to what the Democrats had been 
contending for all along. They tried to 
write in this bill in a committee motion 
of recommittal, a proposal to award to 
the automobile industry, the dealers and 
so forth, a refund on their floor stocks 
at the end of 1 year. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. The automobile in this 
very debate here on the floor of the 
House today is being treated and spoken 
of as though it were a luxury. The peo- 
ple of the United States ought to be in- 
formed that it was under the Democratic 
Party that the taxes on the automobile 
were to be reduced the first of April. 
This bill does not reduce that tax. When 
they pay the tax, which is the largest tax 
that anyone pays under this kind of bill, 
the automobile tax because of the price 
of the automobile is the greatest single 
tax that anyone pays. There is also the 
interest on that tax to be paid normally 
in the purchase of an automobile. The 
automobile-driving public of the United 
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States ought to be informed fully on this 
matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is stating the facts, there is no question 
about that. I want to emphasize to the 
membership in committee here his after- 
noon that this change of heart occurred 
as a result of pressure. Of course, the 
Democrats did not need any pressure 
from the beginning because they realized 
the fairness of the idea. That is what 
we have been contending for. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. I support the state- 
ment just made by my colleague the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. Refer- 
ring to the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the Republicans did 
not yield to the Democrats, but they 
did yield to the public pressure. They 
did yield to the people back home who 
knew that the Democratic position was 
a sound one and stood behind it until 
finally the Republicans adopted it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. I certainly thank 
the gentleman for bringing that to the 
attention of the Members. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER, Would the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania tell the Committee 
the total amount of losses in revenue to 
the Treasury of the United States, which 
would have resulted had all of the mo- 
tions to cut revenues, which were of- 
fered by the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means been 
adopted? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. When the Demo- 
crats were in the majority because of the 
fiscal situation and the emergency and 
the wars we were engaged in, we gave 
much consideration to imposing these 
various excise taxes. We considered 
many factors. We considered the busi- 
ness involved. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman 
please answer my question? 

2 EBERHARTER. I am coming to 
at. 

Mr. BAKER. Please, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will be very 
glad to answer the gentleman’s question. 
We considered several factors. We con- 
sidered whether the industry was a de- 
pressed industry. We considered 
whether the items to be levied upon were 
luxury items and whether some luxuries 
were necessities. We considered the 
demand on the part of the public. We 
considered whether it was strategically 
necessary for the conduct of the war 
effort. We considered all of those 
things when we imposed those taxes. 
But here comes a proposition advanced 
by the leadership of the Republican 
Party who say, “We will do it the easy 
way. We will use a broadax and cut 
everything down.” I say they did not 
give proper consideration to excise tax 
reductions. Of course, they are giving 
some relief, but insofar as what it would 
cost the Treasury if the motions offered 
by the Democrats had prevailed, I do 
not have any figures on that. As amat- 
ter of fact, the Republicans did not offer 
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an information on that subject and 
neither did the department heads. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. I believe the gentle- 
man is in a good position to give our 
Republican friends the same answer I 
got when I was asking how much loss 
would be involved and every time I asked 
the question, the answer I got was that 
it was negligible. We got that answer 
“negligible” so many times that if one 
were to add all the “negligibles” to- 
gether you would have a pretty solid 
figure that would open your eyes. I be- 
lieve that is a justifiable answer to the 
gentlemen under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it not true that of 
the approximately 50 motions made by 
the Democrats on the Ways and Means 
Committee to cut out completely these 
excise taxes, it would have meant a loss 
of revenue of approximately $9 billion? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have not been supplied with those 
figures by any member of the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation or by any member of the 
staff of the Treasury. As a matter of 
fact our motions were voted down by the 
Republicans; no one had a chance to 
give us any information. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, 
I would like to speak generally on the 
strategy that has been adopted by the 
leadership of the Republican Party. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] would 
be good enough to inform the House, 
since he has brought up the question of 
the loss of revenue, what the position of 
the Treasury Department is on this bill 
before us. 

Mr. BAKER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I am not in a position to state the 
position of the Treasury Department, 
but I would ask the gentleman if it is 
not true that $9 billion loss of revenue 
would have resulted if the motions made 
by the Democrats on the Ways and 
Means Committee had prevailed. 

Mr. BOGGS. That could not be true. 
Total collections from excise taxes must 
be what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say to the 
gentlemen, the point he makes is very 
well taken. I would like to say that the 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment were opposed to this bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to direct an 
inquiry to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER,. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker] said he was un- 
able to state the position of the Treasury 
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Department. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he heard the position of the 
‘Treasury Department? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes, I did. 

Mr. BOGGS. Would the gentleman 
be good enough to recount what he 
heard? 

Mr. BAKER. The position as stated 
was that a cut down to 10 percent was 
too deep at this time, as I understand 
it; that there were certain distress-busi- 
ness industries. 

Mr. BOGGS. What were those in- 
dustries? 

Mr. BAKER. One was coal; one was 
movies, and another was fur. 

Mr. BOGGS. Idid not hear coal men- 
tioned, but I thank the gentleman for 
replying to my question. Movies and 
fur; is that correct? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Of course, all of 
us have read in the newspapers about 
the strenuous opposition of the Treasury 
Department to these excise-tax cuts at 
me, time, There is no question about 

at. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I would be very much 
interested in the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER] advising the House 
the source of his information that the 
Democratic proposals in the committee 
would have resulted in an additional loss 
of $9 billion to the Treasury had they 
been adopted by the committee. The 
total collections on all excises for 1954 
is only estimated to be $9,869,000,000. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. So obviously the 
figures given by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr, Baker] are not correct. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
` Mr, EBERHARTER. I have not got 
to the main point I would like to discuss 
yet. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I am not a member of 
this great committee and probably have 
no right to pry into its inner workings, 
but do I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and others, to say that 
they proposed in good faith amendments 
to reduce these taxes and that they 
themselves, did not know what it was 
going to amount to, and cannot tell the 
House now what the results would be of 
the amendments they were offering? 
If this is true it is the most amazing 
thing I have ever heard. Is that the 
fact? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. I think my friend from 
Ohio misunderstood. The Democrats 
knew full well what was involved in the 
proposal offered in the committee fur- 
ther to reduce excises. The Democratic 
proposals were along the line of the bill 
which my friend and I both supported 
in 1950 to reduce excise taxes altogether. 
That bill would have lost approximately 
$1 in excises. There was no more in- 
volved in the motions offered by the 
Democrats in committee the other day, 
when. duplicating motions such as on 
admissions are considered, than was in- 
volved in the reduction bill of 1950. 

Mr. VORYS. Then is the proper 
amount a billion dollars? 
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Mr. MILLS. As against the amount in 
this bill of $912 million, perhaps. 

Mr. VORYS. All I wanted to get 
straight was whether these amendments 
were offered by Members and voted for 
by members of this great committee and 
they did not know what they were voting 
on. 

Mr. MILLS. I can assure the gentle- 
man that nothing like that ever hap- 
pens in the Ways and Means Committee, 
either on the part of Republicans or 
Democrats. 

Mr. VORYS. That is the way it 
sounded. 

Mr. MILLS. We always try to be fully 
advised of what we do in the committee, 
both Democrats and Republicans. 

Mr. VORYS. That is the way the col- 
loquy sounded. 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not re- 
call that there was a motion to strike 
out all excise taxes. That would be $9 
billion alone. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, you will not finc any such 
thing in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield briefiy? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Not at the 
moment. 

I do not have any memory of any 
Member making such a silly motion as 
to strike out all excise taxes. That is 
foolishness. There is nobody with any 
sense at all who would offer a motion 
like that which would cost almost $10 


-billion at a time like this. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will yield to 
the gentleman but I remind the gentle- 
man and others that I have yielded a lot 
of my time. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the members of the 
committee will refer to the minority 
views in the report at the bottom of the 
first page they will find a recapitulation 


of the amendments that were offered: 


Among the additional adjustments which 
we attempted to make in the current bill and 
which were defeated by the majority were 
the following, many of which were also in- 
cluded in the revenue bill of 1950: to repeal 
the tax on handbags, billfolds, key cases, 
etc.; watches selling for less than $65, and 
clocks and alarm clocks selling for less than 
$5; household water heaters; mechanical pens 
and pencils; admissions; admissions where 
the admission price is 50 cents or under; 
admissions to moving-picture theaters where 
the admission price is 50 cents or under; 
admissions to amusement parks and rides 
where the admission price does not exceed 
15 cents— 


Would that cost a billion dollars? 
household ironers and driers; communica- 


tions; leased-wire service furnished to shut- 
in students— 


Would that cost another billion?— 


local telephone calls; college and school ath- 
letic games— 


That was a very interesting amend- 
ment. That was adopted in the morning 
session by a vote of 13 to 12. In the 
afternoon one member came back and 
said he did not understand what was 
meant and asked that the vote be re- 
considered, so it was and turned out 13 
to 12 the other way— 
bowling alleys, billiard, and pool tables oper- 
ated without charge by nonprofit organiza- 
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tions or governmental agencies. We also 
proposed to cut the tax on transportation 
of property in half. 


Mr. VORYS. You have not given the 
total yet. 

Mr. BOGGS. No; I have not. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am very glad 
the gentleman from Louisiana recited 
that for the benefit of the Members who 
are here present. I wonder whether or 
not the Members of the majority party 
will come out and say flatly to the people 
who buy these various items that have 
been enumerated that they are opposed 
to any reduction in the excise tax on 
those items? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I never was 
able to understand the gentleman's 
mathematics; however, let me say that 
you on that side offered one motion to 
let the terminations take effect. That 
would amount to one billion one. Then 
you offered other excise-tax motions that 
have been enumerated here, which would 
amount to about a billion two, in addi- 
tion to the bill we have before us. The 
minority report does not list all of the 
motions that were made by that side. 
There is no way by which you can adopt 
50 motions destroying excise taxes and 
have anything left. So the fact remains 
that your proposals would have resulted 
in a reduction of $9 billion. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
all of us know that the thing that was 
very dear to the heart of the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
was the so-called general technical tax 
bill. When the committee first took that 
up there was an agreement among all the 
members of the committee that the ques- 
tion of rates would not be considered, 
whether up or down, or the question of 
exemptions or whatever might result in 
a rate change would not be considered. 
Excise taxes were not to be considered, 
Nothing of that nature would be con- 
sidered. 

Then we get hold of the technical bill 
and by the way we were handed the bill 
by sections, 10 or 20 printed pages at a 
time, sometimes maybe 75 pages. We 
find in that bill many provisions that 
were nothing more or less than handouts. 
One of the first provisions we came to 
was the matter of exempting dividends 
plus giving them a special tax credit. 
That is a handsome handout. In that 
connection I may say the majority is 
using the figure so far as loss is con- 
cerned of $240 million, but let me say 
that when the provision becomes fully in 
effect it will result in a loss of $850 mil- 
lion. The leader on the majority side 
did not mention that. He mentioned the 
$240 million, but it will cost $850 million, 
or putting it another way, it will benefit 
those who own stocks to that extent. 

On depreciation the figure is $375 mil- 
lion. The benefit to big business, and to 
small business I may say, when it is fully 
operative is $2,200,000,000. They are 
trying to claim that they are giving re- 
lief to individuals but they are not do- 
ing it. 

I have challenged the proposition here 
on the floor of the House many times as 
to what the average taxpayer will get. 
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There are some fringe benefits, for in- 
stance to those who are retired, some- 
body who is a foster father, somebody 
who can send his child to college; how- 
ever, there is no general tax relief in 
this bill. 

The public began to find out what was 
in this so-called technical revision and 
the heat was beginning to mount. So 
they changed their strategy. They gave 
up the idea of bringing in a general 
technical revision bill. They thought 
they could fool the public more if they 
brought in here an excise tax bill that 
would sound sweet to the public. They 
took the position they could then say to 
the public and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury: “We cannot afford to lose any 
more money in this general tax revision 
bill. We do not want an increase in 
exemptions, we cannot afford it; we have 
already given in excise tax relief about 
a billion dollars.” They do not tell us 
what is on the other side of the coin— 
what is there is an increase in excise 
taxes also amounting to $1,077,000,000. 
That is where they changed their strate- 
gy. Of course, I did mention the change 
of strategy yesterday when the confer- 
ence instructed them to surrender to the 
views of the minority. That is the real 
reason. I want to call attention es- 

to the Members on my left over 
here that they are going exactly contrary 
to the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to this excise tax 


bill. I do not know how come, but the 


Secretary of the Treasury does not want 
to increase exemptions at the present 
time. What are you going to do about 
it? Are you going to go contrary to the 
views of the Secretary of the Treasury? 
Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury is so anxious to have some- 
where near a balanced budget, why does 
he not give up the idea of giving $850 
million in tax credits to the people that 
own stock? Why does he not give some 
of that $850 million to the average tax- 
payer by giving in to the proposition of 
raising exemptions? 

Mr. Chairman, there are 47 million 
families in the United States, and 335,- 
000 of those 47 million families would get 
80 percent of this $850 million in stock- 
holders’ tax benefits. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that there will be a change of heart 
on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Republican leader- 
ship in this Congress. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, and especial- 
ly its chairman, the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. DANIEL A. REED, for voting out 
H. R. 8224, that, when enacted into law, 
will bring about a reduction in some of 
the present excise taxes. 

These taxes were originally intended 
to curtail the purchase of luxury items 
during the war. However, in its zeal to 
squeeze every penny it could from the 
people, the New Deal administration 
passed laws that imposed taxes on many 
items that were actual necessities, 
rather than luxuries, 
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Certainly such items as ladies’ hand- 
bags, lipstick and other cosmetics and 
toilet articles cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be considered luxuries 
today. They are as necessary to women 
as their shoes, hats, and other wearing 
apparel. 

The taxes on these, as well as many 
other items, including briefcases, lug- 
gage, ladies’ fur-trimmed coats, tele- 
grams, telephone calls, electric light 
bulbs, and transportation—to name just 
a few—should have been eliminated 
years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely regret that 
the committee did not report a bill en- 
tirely eliminating the taxes on the items 
I have named. Unfortunately, this bill, 
like all tax measures, comes before the 
House under a closed rule, which pre- 
vents anyone who is not a member of 
the committee from offering an amend- 
ment. If this were not the case, I most 
certainly would offer an amendment to 
remove all excise taxes from these arti- 
cles. For years, I have fought for the 
outright abolition of these taxes, which 
I call antifeminine. Nevertheless, I do 
desire to congratulate the committee 
again on making a start, at least, in the 
right direction. 

Women comprise the most powerful 
economic group in the United States. It 
has been estimated that they control, 
directly or indirectly, eighty percent of 
the country’s purchasing power. They 
are indeed a much greater economic 
force than most men—who like to think 
they are the head of the house—realize 
or will admit. There is one thing I do 
know for a certainty: If the women were 
only organized on a basis similar to la- 
bor, manufacturers, and numerous other 
groups in the United States, excise taxes 
on these articles would have been re- 
pealed long ago. 

Countries all over the world, to whom 
we have been sending billions of dollars 
in foreign aid, have had tax reductions. 
The American people should have had 
reductions in taxes years ago. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, many 
of my best friends in this House sit on 
this side, the Democratic side, of the 
aisle and because of that I rather enjoy 
speaking when I am looking right at 
some of my best friends. 

Mr. Chairman, a great American, a 
great Democrat, a great man—and we 
have great Americans and great men on 
both sides of the aisle, in both parties— 
once said, “Let’s look at the record.” I 
want to look at the record. I have been 
a Member of this House for 18 years, and 
during that time I have seen many 
things happen, and I want to look at 
the record. During that 18 years our 
national debt has risen from $20 billion, 
approximately, to $273 billion, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I decline to yield until 
I am through looking at the record. 

Now, that was accomplished under the 
leadership of the then majority party, 
now the minority party, with the aid of 
the, shall I say, liberals—that is a nice 
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term—on both sides of the aisle. Dur- 
ing that 18 years the tax load upon the 
American people rose from approximate- 
ly $5 billion to $68 billion. That also 
happened under the leadership of the 
majority party then, now the minority 
party, with the aid of the so-called lib- 
erals on both sides of the aisle, who were 
pretty liberal with other people’s money. 

During those 18 years, individual ex- 
emptions under the income-tax law, 
were reduced from $2,500 for a married 
couple and $1,000 for an individual, to 
$1,000 for a married couple and $500 for 
an individual. That also was accom- 
plished under the leadership of the then 
majority party, now the minority, with 
the aid of the liberals on both sides of 
the aisle. 

During the last 10 years, we have had 
a giveaway program under which they 
gave away $100 billion, more or less, of 
the American taxpayers’ money. That 
also was under the leadership of the then 
majority party, aided and abetted by the 
liberals on each side of the aisle, who 
were liberal with other people’s money. 

Then during the last year or so, under 
the leadership of the then majority par- 
ty, now the minority party, again aided 
and abetted by the liberals on both sides 
of the aisle, they entered into contrac- 
tual obligations amounting to over $100 
billion with promises to pay attached to 
them, which the present majority party 
inherited, and were forced to honor. 

During those 18 years, our two former 
Presidents, Presidents of the then ma- 
jority party, entered into executive 
agreements, at Teheran, at Cairo, at 
Yalta, and at Potsdam. That is one rea- 
son we ought to have the Bricker amend- 
ment. Under those executive agree- 
ments Stalin, who was dictator over 300 
million people at the end of World War I, 
became dictator over 900 million people. 
As a result of those agreements we have 
spent over $200 billion in this cold war 
that was brought about because of those 
executive agreements. We now have 
boys scattered all over the earth in 49 
different countries. And we have Uncle 
Sam today assuming the burden of the 
whole world, like Atlas of old. That was 
done under the then majority party, now 
the minority party, with the aid and as- 
sistance of the so-called liberals on 
each side of the aisle. That is the rec- 
ord. 

I also want to clear up the record in 
this respect. If the majority of this 
House, regardless of the aisle, during 
those 18 years had voted as I have done 
on this give-away program, we would 
not be $273 billion in debt, more in debt 
than all the other countries in the world 
put together. Uncle Sam owes more 
than twice as much as all the countries 
of Europe put together. I am very sor- 
ry to say, under our present administra- 
tion we are not doing much to correct 
this give-away program. We are not 
doing very much to cut down on these 
useless expenditures. We are trying to 
do a little bit, not as much as I would 
like to do, in the tax reduction program. 
I was one who wanted tax reduction last 
year for individuals, H. R. 1. I feel satis- 
fied that if that bill had passed last year 
we would not have the present little de- 
pression, or little recession, or temporary 
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recession, or whatever you want to call 
it. I have voted against these things in 
the pat under the past leadership, and 
I shall continue to vote against these 
things now under the present leadership. 
because I have to sleep with myself the 
rest of my days. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to say anything in general 
debate, and of course I will not be able 
to say anything in the reading of the bill 
because there will be no debate under a 
5-minute rule. But the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] always challenges 
me. I knew when he was looking over 
on our side and talking about some of 
the best friends he had in Congress over 
here that he would pick me as at least 
one; and we are friends. 

I want to look at the record just a 
moment and say that I have heard from 
some gentlemen who just came out of the 
White House last week that it was in- 
dicated it did not make much difference 
what the House did on tax bills, they 
expected the Senate to disregard the ac- 
tion of the House and write the bill in 
the Senate as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President would like it to be 
written. 

I have seen a great many conversions 
going on around here during my short 
years in this Chamber, but I think yes- 
terday was one of the most remarkable 
and most dexterous changes in position I 
have known to exist in quite a while. I 
would hazard the guess that before the 
big bill comes up the Republicans will 
have another conference, and in all prob- 
ability take away a great deal of our pro- 
posed motion to recommit on that bill. 
I just make that as a general suggestion 
and maybe as a reminder. 

Now with reference to this matter of 
a national debt of $273 billion. Do you 
know why we owe that much money? I 
stood on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1938, 1939, and 1940 and 
pleaded with the isolationist Members 
of Congress, telling them that the world 
was in danger, that civilization itself 
stood at the crossroads, that forces were 
loose in the world that were going to de- 
stroy the school, the church, the state— 
yea, the civilization that we had built 
up and which we love so well. I pleaded 
to appropriate a few million dollars to 
make ourselves strong so that no inter- 
national desperado would attack us. 
Why they said, “Nobody is going to at- 
tack us. We can wrap two oceans 
around us and be safe from attack from 
other parts of the world and so preserve 
ourselves.” The advice of the President 
and the then Secretary of War, who was 
a Republican as you recall—and inci- 
dentally I have not heard of any Demo- 
crats being appointed to any high posi- 
tions in this administration, and yet they 
say they want nonpartisanship—yes, 
they do when it suits them and when it 
does not suit them, then they do not 
want nonpartisanship—as I was saying 
the advice of the President and the then 
Secretary of War was ignored by the 
isolationists. We were attacked and in 
order to save our own civilization, and 
the civilization of the world, we spent 
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$400 billion. Can you measure the free- 
dom that we have today by a few bil- 
lions of dollars—a few billion dollars 
spent by the richest, most powerful 
country upon the face of the earth today, 
or that ever did exist at any time in 
known history? Why, not even the 
Caesars when they thought they be- 
strode the world like Colossi were as 
strong in the day in which they lived as 
your beloved country and mine is today. 
We had to spend that money because we 
were shortsighted. We not only had to 
spend $400 billion fighting a war, but we 
had to surrender the life, the limb, and 
the blood of thousands upon thousands 
of American manhood and womanhood. 
My dear friend from Illinois, that is why 
we owe 8273 billion today. We owe it yes, 
but we still have our way of life and we 
intend to maintain that way of life. Mr. 
Chairman, I was interested also in the 
gentleman's assertion about Yalta and 
Potsdam. Why during the campaign of 
1952, they just ate Yalta and Potsdam up 
blood raw every morning before break- 
fast as well as the Truman-Acheson 
policy. When this administration came 
into power, somebody down in the State 
Department read the agreements which 
had been made at Yalta and Potsdam 
and understood those agreements evi- 
dently because we have not heard any- 
thing about revising or repealing or do- 
ing anything about those agreements 
that were made at Yalta and Potsdam. 


The only thing this administration has - 


done with reference to the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy is to follow that 
policy, but to administrate it in a sorry 
fashion. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kran]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, we all 
listened with interest to the speech of 
the distinguished minority leader. But 
now let us get back to the tax bill. 

It is a pleasure to be able to stand here 
and advocate a bill to reduce certain ex- 
cise taxes. If I remember correctly, the 
only other time I was able to advocate 
reduced taxes was in the Republican 80th 
Congress. This, the 83d, being also a 
Republican Congress, I feel sure the peo- 
ple of this country will realize it is more 
than a coincidence that tax reductions 
follow the election of Republicans. 

We are able to stand here and vote 
for a cut in some excise taxes now be- 
cause the Eisenhower administration 
recommended economies last year. 
These economies were passed by a Re- 
publican Congress in spite of Democrat 
opposition, 

The excise-tax bill before us today is 
such a simple one that there is no neces- 
sity for a long dissertation on its details. 
I would like to discuss, however, how, 
in my mind, it fits in with the entire 
economic picture. 

To do this I will also have to talk a 
little about the revision bill which is ex- 
pected to come before the House late 
next week, and about which certain Dem- 
ocrats have been doing much talking in 
recent weeks. 

These Democrats complain about cer- 
tain benefits which are included in the 
bill for the purpose of stimulating in- 
creased production, although increased 
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production will provide more jobs in the 
future. Their claim is that the Eisen- 
hower tax program is designed chiefiy to 
aid business. They ignore the reality 
of the jobs this program will help pro- 
vide in the future. Instead they talk 
glibly about the trickle-down theory. 

These Democrats neglect to state that 
with this bill the tax reduction proposed 
for the year 1954 amounts to more than 
$7 billion and of that amount only about 
one-sixth will come from the revision 
bill, and of that one-sixth only about 
one-half of the benefits go to business. 

The fact that these aids to business, 
amounting to about one-half of the one- 
sixth of the entire $7 billion will, to a 
large extent, result in more jobs in the 
future and thus greater consuming pow- 
er will, I am sure, be discussed fully in 
the debate on the revision bill next week. 

The tax revision bill is a minor item 
as far as tax cutting is concerned. But 
it is a very major item in removing in- 
equities, plugging some loopholes and 
providing a climate in which free enter- 
prise can function in order to increase 
the living standards of all the American 
people. 

We must all acknowledge that we are 
today in a moderate business recession. 
It seems to be the attitude of most Demo- 
crats that we should thro all thoughts 
of tax revision out of the window, forget 
about the future and only change our 
tax laws so as to throw the greatest pos- 
sible amount of spending power immedi- 
ately into the hands of the people. 

Let us look at the whole picture, 
however. 

In our entire program for 1954 the 
amount going directly into the consum- 
ers’ pockets will equal almost twice the 
amount that can be said to aid business 
directly. 

The exact figures are: $4,678,000,000 to 
consumers immediately; approximately 
$2,581,000,000 earmarked for business 
aid of which $2 billion is the result of 
termination of the excess-profits tax 
which I know a substantial majority of 
the House are glad to see ended. 

To itemize these figures, besides the 
excess-profits tax the other so-called 
aids to business will amount to $581 
million. 

The reductions which immediately 
place spending money in the consum- 
ers’ pockets are the $3 billion cut in per- 
sonal-income taxes, the $900 million in 
this bill and $778 million in the tax revi- 
sion bill. 

This ratio, under present economic 
conditions, seems to me to be realistic. 

I do not think it would be betraying 
confidence to call attention to the fact 
that the Democrats on the Ways and 
Means Committee took advantage of 
their minority position by moving for 
additional reductions in excise taxes 
which would have increased the deficit 
by more than $2,100,000,000. Thus they 
will be able to tell their constituents 
that they proposed reduction in taxes 
which those in their districts do not like. 

The Democrats could afford to do this 
because, being in the minority, they are 
not responsible for the Nation’s eco- 
nomic solvency. 

Many of us would like to have fur- 
ther tax cuts for certain other businesses. 
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Nearly every industry subject to an ex- 
cise tax can show a good case why that 
tax hurts its business. 

But, with the April 1 target date, it 
would be impossible to devote sufficient 
time to study a selective excise tax cut 
and pass it through both the House and 
Senate in time. Thus, the committee 
turned down the Democrats political 
motions. It takes backbone to be in the 
majority. 

Enactment of this bill into law will 
add nearly a billion dollars a year to 
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the spending ability of our people, start- 
ing April 1. This added purchasing pow- 
er in the hands of the consumer should 
aid in reversing the business trend. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, there have been a number of state- 
ments from Members on the other side 
of the aisle that they favored the prin- 
ciple of excise-tax reduction; in fact, 
they attempt to foster the notion that 
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excise-tax reduction is their idea; and for 
that reason I want just briefly to go over 
the record. 

Since they took over in 1933 the Demo- 
cratic administrations have imposed or 
increased excises on 94 different classes 
of items. This figure does not take into 
account the increases in regulatory ex- 
cises, such as marihuana, machineguns, 
and so forth. I am inserting into the 
Recor a table showing the various excise 
taxes we have with the rates as of the 
years 1932, 1939, 1945, and 1952: 


TABLE V.— Excise tax rates in effect as of certain specified dates 


Commodity, ete., taxed 


Brandy. — 
Imported perfumes containing distilled 
spirits. 


ines: 
Still wines according to alcohol content by 


Fermented malt aa 


Stam ee lied spirits: 
8 stamps, € tilled spirits bottled in 
bond 


spirits bottled in 
Special occupational taxes: 
Whe dealers, distilled spirits and 


Retail i dealers, distilled spirits and wines 


ifiers: 

Less than 500 barrels a 8 

More than 500 barrels a year. 
Manufacturers of stills or . 
Stills or worms. 

onbeverage manufacturers, per annual 

withdrawals: 

Not more than 25 proof gallons 

Not more than 50 —— gallons oenenee 

More than 50 proof gallons.. 


Production less than 500 barrels a year. 
than 500 barrels a 


‘Production more 
year. 
Wholesale dealers, fermented malt liquors.. 
_— dealers, fermented malt liquors 

em dealers, 

and wing, 

taxes: 
Cigarettes: 


transfers: 
F 


Without par or face value 
With or without par or face value if selling 
price is or more, 
Deeds, eonveyances, ete. 
Value over $100 and Bot over 8500 


Value over 3800. —7j—7vV — 
Foreign insurance policies other than life, etc... 


75 proof or wine gal- 
— if 3 — 


Amount over — at and f 50 cents 
not over $500. 
Each additional $500 
or fraction. 


Por dollar or fraction | 3 cents 
of premium, 


Dec. 31, 1932 


Tae int or more 


1 cent. 


Dec. 31, 1039 


cent; J pint or more 


Rates in effect as of— 


Dee. 31, 1945 Dec. 31, 1952 


Less than % pint 4 
cent; 44 pint or more 
lcent, 


Less than 34 pint 4 
cent; 4 pint or more 
1 cent, 


813.50. $20. 


10 cents 


5 


Seen.... 


5 5 cents] 5 cents. 

— Peeves. yore SANAT Do. 
cents. 6 cents. 
55 cents cents. 
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Tan V.—Excise tax rates in effect as of certain specified dates—Continued 


Rates in effect as of— 


Commodity, ete., taxed Unit of tax 


Dee, 31, 1932 Dec. 31, 1939 Dec. 31, 1945 Dee. 31, 1952 
3 taxes, documentary ete- Continued 
„ sickness, accident, and annuity contracts] Per dollar or fraction I cent 1 cent. 
of 55 
Reine pole... OOE SIESS ETN ̃75ͤA!tmt———! ² ↄ ·.. «˙*—%, ĩ⅛¾ ‚ „ ͤ Do. 
Playing cards „4% r .U d Per — of not | 10 cents . 10 cents. . 13 cents 13 cents. 
more than 54, 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 

Automobiles, ete.: 

. passenger, auto trailers, and | Manufacturers sale | percent 10 percent, 

motorcycles. 
Automobile ey trailers, buses, and 8 percent, 
tracto: 
Do. 
5 cents, 

Tubes.. — ski $: 9 cents, 
Business and store machines : 10 percent. 
Cigarette, pet and pipe mechanical lighters__|_.._. d 15 percent, 
Wlactricsl AAA S a E 
Electric, gas, ad oll appllances 
Electric light bulbs and tubes 


Firearms, shells, pistols, and revolvers 
Fountain pens, m ical pencils, ball-point 


Musical instruments 


10 percent. 


88 dds oseonecvencwenscnesnas|onu- Do. 
Pbono graph 
* ce —— and equipment: 

Cameras and lenses ᷑ꝝ:y 20 percent. 


eee plates, sensitized paper 
Photographic apparatus and equi men 


Unexposed film. Do. 
Quick-freeze units. 10 percent. 
Radio receiving sets po Do. 
Refrigerators, household types. do. X Do. 
Refrigerating 8 air conditioners.. A do. Do. 
Sporting goods and equipment do. do. 15 percent, 

elevision sets, components, et 10 percent, 
‘Toothpaste, toilet soaps 
Se 175 ä S 5 
urs and fur articles g percen! 
a Sy Eek do Do, 
Luggage, purses, wallets, etc.. R SE: Do. 
Toilet preparations _-_._...-.......-------------}.-.-- d. Do. 
llaneous excise taxes: 
Admissions: 

Generally ... Amount charged 1 cent for each 10 cents | 1 cent for each 10 cents | 1 cent for each 5 cents | 1 cent for each 5 cents 

or fraction if 41 cents or fraction if 41 cents or major fraction, or major fraction, 

Leases of boxes or seats ] Amount charged for | 10 percent.............| 10 percent 20 percent . 20 percent. 

3 accommoda- 
ions. 

Ticket broker sales in excess of regular price.] Excess charge e RE 6 Do. 

Cabarets, roof gardens, et- ‘Taxable amount......| 144 cents for each 10 | 134 cents for each 10 di Do, 

cents or fraction. cents or fraction, 
Bowling alleys, billiard and pool tables Miwa 820. 
Club dues, initiation fees 20 percent, 
Coconut and other vegetable oils 3 cents, 


first domestic processing. 
Coin-operated devices: 
Amusement or music machines a ` $10. 
o. 


Sunflower, rapeseed, sesame, kapok, 
hempsecd, and perilla oils, ete. 
(except rapeseed oll imported for use 
in manufacture of rubber substitutes 

Wh: . ey oi), fish ofl 

ale o! 4 sperm oil), OU | n-ne ens... 
(except cod oil, cod-liver oil, pe 
halibut-liver oil}, marine animal oil, 
or any combination of the foregoing, 


434 cents. . 495 cents 


—— — 


3 cents 8 cents. 


They have decreased or removed higher excises on approximately the In the boom year of 1929 the revenue 
excises from only the following items same products. For example, a small yield from excise taxes was approxi- 


which were in effect during the last excise tax was removed from brewers’ mately $545 million. The national in- 
preceding Republican administration: malt but a relatively large increase was come in that year was $87.4 billion; 
Yachts, pleasure boats, sailing boats, imposed on beer. excise taxes, therefore, were six-tenths 
and motorboats; oleomargarine; chew- £ 


of 1 percent of the national income. 
ing gum; candy; sales of produce for In 1932 the revenue yield from excise n 1952 the revenue yield from excises 
future delivery; checks, drafts, and so taxes was $453,550,000. The national was $9.8 billion. The national income 
forth. income in that year was $41.7 billion. jn that year was $287.5 billion. In other 
The above list does not include excises You will note the excise taxes were about words, the excise taxes were 3 plus per- 
income, 


that were removed only to make way for 1 plus percent of our national income. cent of our national 


1954 


That, I submit, is an indication of 
what has happened under the Demo- 
cratic administration so far as excise 
taxes are concerned. When we get to 
talking about reducing taxes, there are 
only two ways that you can reduce taxes 
and yet preserve fiscal solvency. 

The first and most important one, of 
course, is to reduce expenditures. I 
submit if the Democratic Party wants to 
pose as being interested in tax reduc- 
tions there is one way they can help and 
that is when these appropriation bills 
come on the floor they support amend- 
ments to make certain cuts in order to 
try to get the budget back into balance. 
It is only through cutting expenditures 
that we can really get into the meat of 
this thing and reduce taxes. 

The only reason we are able to talk 
about a tax reduction now is that we did 
cut $13 billion off the Truman budget 
in the last Congress. 

There is a second way, however, of 
cutting taxes and that is by broaden- 
ing the tax base. There are two ways 
of broadening the tax base. One is by 
encouraging private enterprise in the 
country. I submit we are doing that. 
One way of encouraging the expansion 
of our industrial endeavor is through 
eliminating some of these restrictive 
taxes and providing a proper climate. 

The second way of broadening the tax 
base, a more direct and important way, 
is to get the Government out of busi- 
ness, return to private enterprise some of 
these fields of endeavor. For example, 
when we sold the Federal barge line we 
not only received that money for the 
Treasury but we returned that particu- 
lar activity to the tax base, thereby 
broadening that base. So instead of 
talking about giveaway programs when 
the Republicans are trying to move the 
Government out of business, we indeed 
are actually setting up a situation so 
that we can eventually reduce taxes, 

The figures are here. In 1929 the ratio 
of private capital investment to public 
capital investment was 9 to 1. The last 
year in which we have complete figures, 
1948, shows that ratio had declined 5 to 1, 
That is what is meant by creeping social- 
ism. If you raise that tax base which 
is now 5 back to 9 you can decrease your 
tax rate and still have the same tax 
take. 

I want to discuss finally one matter 
that now seems to be rather academic, 
but I want to make the record at this 
point for future references. I refer to 
the committee amendment which is go- 
ing to be offered to put in a fixed date 
for expiration of certain excises in this 
excise tax bill. I am opposed to that 
amendment. I voted in committee to 
bring the amendment to the floor sim- 
ply because this bill is being considered 
under a closed rule and only committee 
amendments may be considered. I felt 
it was proper for the House to have an 
opportunity to act upon this proposi- 
tion. However, I hope the House will 
reject the committee amendment. A 
fixed date for excise tax expirations has 
never been placed in an excise tax act 
with one exception. The Revenue Act 
of 1951 provided for automatic reduc- 
tions on April 1, 1954. This was an 


anomaly without precedent. with respect 
to excise taxes designed to raise revenue. 

Certain excise taxes were, however, 
imposed for the duration of World 
War II plus 6 months. It is interesting 
to note that all of these wartime rates, 
incidentally, have been continued. 

Now, we are experiencing the results 
of putting a fixed date in the excise tax 
law for the first time. In the past 2 
months we have had a buyers’ strike, and 
it is the very fact that there is a fixed 
date in the Excise Tax Act that has 
caused this trouble. That, frankly, was 
an argument I used against the pre- 
vious administration as an example of 
improper procedure in writing taxes. 
Now, on our side of the aisle we are go- 
ing to go right along and do the same 
thing for the first time. The Democratic 
administration did it first, and now we 
are following suit, and in both instances, 
I submit to you, it is being done for 
what is considered to be smart political 
reasons. It is a little bit of a gimmick 
to try to fool the people, because when- 
ever you put a tax on the books, believe 
me, it stays on the books until the Con- 
gress decides it can take it off the books. 
It is simply kidding the people when you 
put in an expiration date. The very peo- 
ple who argue for it, the automobile in- 
dustry, who created this situation here 
today, are the very ones, in my opinion, 
who are going to rue it, because it is 
going to create this same buyers’ strike 
for them next year. I submit that that 
is not the way to write excise tax legis- 
lation, and I would plead with the cool 
minds on both sides of the aisle to reject 
this amendment and let us not get poli- 
tics into writing our excise tax laws, at 
least, in the field of what is correct pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Goopwin]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill, H. R. 8224, 
a bill to reduce certain excise taxes. This 
important Jegislation, which was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, will represent a saving to the 
American consumer of $912 million. 
This action of the committee was taken 
following long and exhaustive hearings 
held on the subject of excise taxes last 
summer. The effect of the bill is to re- 
duce those ad valorem excise-tax rates 
which were over 10 percent to the 10- 
percent level. It reduces such retailers’ 
excises as furs, jewelry, toilet prepara- 
tions, and luggage; and in the field of 
manufacturers’ excises, those including 
cameras, lenses and film, sporting goods, 
mechanical pens and pencils, lighters, 
electric light bulbs, and firearms, includ- 
ing pistols and revolvers. Miscellaneous 
excises also reduced include admissions 
to theaters, motion-picture houses and 
other places of amusement, club dues, 
leases of safe-deposit boxes, and trans- 
portation and communications, includ- 
ing telephone and telegraph. 

These last two items, transportation 
and communications are peculiarly typ- 
ical of excise-tax legislation put on the 
books as a war measure. The tax on 
transportation was passed to discourage 
unnecessary travel in order to leave these 
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facilities for the movement of those con- 
nected with the war effort and the tax 
on communications was to discourage 
the use of the wires in order to leave 
these facilities as free as possible for 
messages pertaining to the national de- 
fense. Relief in the field of communica- 
tions and transportation is long overdue 
since the day is long past when we should 
have been encouraging rather than dis- 
couraging a more general use of the vari- 
ous means of transportation and the tele- 
phone and telegraph. 

Many of the rates have been cut in 
half. I regard this legislation as a sig- 
nificant first step in the overhaul of our 
Federal tax laws. As soon as Federal 
fiscal problems can be solved and the 
budget brought further into balance, it 
is my hope and expectation that we will 
provide even further relief in the excise- 
tax field. 

It is my hope that we can grant relief 
in the not far distant future to articles 
not covered in this bill as well as grant- 
ing further reductions to articles and 
services which are included in this cur- 
rent legislation. It is my opinion that 
this legislation will do much to stimulate 
business and to increase consumer 
spending. Persons from all walks of life 
and every category of economic well- 
being will realize some increase in pur- 
chasing power from the enactment of 
this bill. 

I encourage my colleagues, Republican 
and Democrat alike, to support the pas- 
sage of H. R. 8224, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas {Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, actually 


at this point it seems to me that perhaps 


the House would welcome an opportu- 
nity to vote on the bill before us and to 
get rid of the matter as quickly as pos- 
sible. It appears that most points con- 
cerning the bill have been made either 
by the Republicans or the Democrats. 
Certainly the bill has been explained 
very ably by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED] and the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 

However, I want to take just a few 
minutes to express some thoughts that 
disturb me about this whole picture—tax 
picture—which is presently before us. 
It has been said here that we can do cer- 
tain things when we balance the budget, 
or we should not do certain things until 
the budget is balanced. It has been my 
own personal view that we are toying 
with the solvency of the United States 
when we do not proceed as rapidly as 
possible to restore a balanced budget, to 
do away with deficit financing, and to 
begin to reduce the size of the public 
debt to which my good friend the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mason] alluded. 

Here we are, however, embarking this 
week and next week upon the considera- 
tion of the tax-reduction bills at a time 
when the President’s own budget mes- 
sage clearly indicates to us that we will 
not enjoy a balanced budget either in 
this present fiscal year, in the fiscal year 
to come, and perhaps not even in the 
fiscal year next beyond that. So, in or- 
der to provide tax reduction to people 
under circumstances such as that, it oc- 
curs to me that there must be a very 
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valid and genuine reason for doing it. 
Otherwise we are merely attempting to 
capitalize upon a political advantage in 
a year, perhaps, when most of us are 
interested in politics. Why, then, do we 
propose this week and again next week 
to reduce taxes in spite of the fact that 
we know that the budget is to be unbal- 
anced? Because we are told that some- 
thing must be done to stimulate our 
economy and to reverse certain trends 
which are now underway, and without 
something of this sort being done, those 
trends may become even worse; and in 
the light of the possibility that these ac- 
tions of ours this week and next week 
will not reverse the trends we may even 
have to take other steps. Then are we 
justified, Mr. Chairman, in taking this 
type of broadax approach? 

I plead guilty, Mr. Chairman, just as 
much as anyone else on the committee, 
to the approach, because you will recall 
that in connection with the general tax 
provision bill we offered this identical 
proposal on excise taxes, but even though 
we did, even though we voted to bring 
it here today, I question whether this 
is the approach to take to excise-tax 
reduction in the light of the circum- 
stances that exist. I take the time of 
the House to make this point because of 
the statement by the revered Speaker 
of the House just a few days ago that the 
President and the Treasury are not sat- 
isfied with this approach in the bill that 
we have here today, but they will let 
the House pass the bill in a futile gesture 
and then they are going to the Senate 
Finance Committee and to the Senate 
and ask them to take more time with 
this proposition and not take the ap- 
proach that we are taking, but to do 
something that we did not do; that is, 
limit tax reductions under these circum- 
stances of an unbalanced budget to 
those situations where a case can be 
made justifying the necessity, so far as 
industry and the consumers are con- 
cerned, for a reduction in that field. 

We asked the question in the com- 
mittee of representatives of the Treas- 
ury, What industries now do you feel 
are in such circumstances that a reduc- 
tion in excises should be made? They 
referred to the fur industry as being 
one and the motion-picture industry as 
being another. They said that they had 
completed studies with respect to those 
two industries and that they were fully 
of the opinion that a reduction in ex- 
cises should be made with respect to 
them, but that they had not completed 
studies with respect to the others. Here 
we are today considering reducing some 
excise taxes with no showing made, in 
my humble opinion, of circumstances 
comparable to that, say, in the fur in- 
dustry, or in the motion-picture indus- 
try, below the levels that existed prior 
to the beginning of World War II. 

Let me give you some examples of 
what I mean. Pistols and revolvers, 
firearms, shells, and cartridges, would 
be reduced by the bill below the rate 
of 11 percent that existed on December 
7, 1941. There is no showing, so far 
as I know, of those industries being in 
desperate straits. Maybe they are, but 
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there was no showing to the committee. 
The bill also reduces the tax below the 
level in December of 1941 on club dues, 
initiation fees; not much, it was only 11 
percent then to begin with, and we would 
reduce it to 10 percent. It is now 20 
percent. But we did reduce it below the 
level on December 7, 1941. 

Then, we reduced by half the tax 
which is assessed on leases of safe- 
deposit boxes. I know of no emergency 
situation with respect to them. I really 
feel, Mr. Chairman, that this bill has 
been brought to us in a hurried manner, 
without the committee having been able 
to give more than a day’s consideration 
of it, ahead of the revision bill, in order 
to make it perhaps more acceptable to 
some people to support the tax-revision 
bill next week and make it possible to 
hold more people in line against a motion 
to recommit then, to increase personal 
exemptions, which is an area where we 
know there is need for relief. 

I wonder if that may have been a part 
of what was in the minds of those who 
said, “This is not exactly what the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of the Treasury 
want, this which we have today, but we 
will look to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee to take care of this bill some time 
later on’”—these are my words, “later 
on“! “some time later on and after the 
House has passed the tax-revision bill 
and we have had a better opportunity 
through the passage of this bill today 
to defeat the motion to recommit next 
week.” 

Is there any connection? I wonder. 

Last week, or a week or so ago, we 
had up in the committee the tax-revision 
bill. We had been told all along that 
there was an understanding that noth- 
ing would be done about rates either of 
individuals, corporations, excises, estate 
taxes, or otherwise, but right in the clos- 
ing minutes of the consideration of that 
bill a proposal was made to continue 
the 52-percent corporate rate for another 
year. Why? I wonder if that was in- 
cluded to perhaps make some people be- 
lieve that the statements that had been 
made by Democrats were not exactly 
true; namely, that the tax-revision bill 
was weighted in the balance in favor of 
more fortunate corporations and large 
individual taxpayers. By putting in that 
additional rate now they maintain that 
they have continued a high tax on corpo- 
rations. But I think there is a definite 
connection between this bill’s being out 
here today in this hurried, haphazard 
manner, reducing some excises even be- 
low the rates that existed on December 7, 
1941, and leaving many other excises 
that were voted after December 7, 1941, 
at their present rates without reducing 
them at all. There may be some con- 
nection. We hope the Senate will take 
a little more time and grant relief in 
the field of excises where relief is needed 
on the basis of a showing by industries 
and consumers. I doubt that safe-de- 
posit boxes or firearms can make as good 
a showing as others who get no relief in 
this bill such as household appliances, 
transportation of property, and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
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and include three tables I have pre- 
pared myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

(The tables referred to are as fol- 
lows:) 


Taste I.—Ezxcise tax rates in effect as of 
Dec. 7, 1941, on items to be reduced to 
10 percent by H. R. 8224 


RATES AS OF DEC. 7, 1941 


Retailers’ excises: Percent 
. . a a A 10 
a RRR ES BE Fe 10 
Luggage @) 
Toilet preparations 10 

Manufacturers’ excises: 

Sporting goods 10 


Mechanical pens, pencils, 3 


Electric light bulbs and tubes.. 5 
Pistols and revolvers 11 
Firearms, shells and cartridges. 11 


Cameras, lenses, and flim - 10 
Miscellaneous excises: 
Telephone, telegraph, cable, radio.. (°) 


Local telephone 6 
Transportation of persons... 5 
Leases of safe deposit boxes 20 
Admissions: 
— ˙— A 10 
Paberi <0. ͤ—— 5 
Club dues, initiation fees — 11 


Rate on luggage was 10 percent of manu- 
facturers’ sale price. 

*Telegraph, cable, radio messages, and 
leased wires 10 percent of amount charged; 
long distance telephone, 5 cents for each 
50 cents or fraction. 

*Dues and initiation fees of $10 or less 
exempt. 


TABLE Il.—New excise tares imposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1941 or later acts which 
are not reduced by H. R. 8224 

PRESENT LAW RATE 

Liquor taxes—Distilled spirits, occupation- 
al taxes—Nonbeverage manufacturers, per 
annual withdrawals: 

Not more than 25-proof gallon: $25 per 
year. 

Not more than 50-proof gallon: $50 per 
year. 

More than 50-proof gallon: $100 per year. 

Stamp taxes, documentary, foreign insur- 
ance policies—Life, sickness, accident, and 
annuity and contracts, reinsurance policies: 

1 cent per $1 or fraction of premiums. 
Manufacturers excise taxes— 

Business and store machines: 10 percent. 

Electric, gas, and oil appliances: 10 per- 
cent. 

Matches, ordinary, 2 cents per 1,000. 

Musical instruments: 10 percent. 

Phonographs and records: 10 percent. 

Refrigerating apparatus, air-conditioning 
units, quick-freeze units: 10 percent. 

Television sets, components: 10 percent. 

Miscellaneous excises: Bowling alleys, bil- 
lard and pool tables: $20 per alley or table 
per year. 

Coin-operated devices— 

Amusement: $10 per machine per year. 

Gaming: $250 per machine per year. 

Diesel fuel used for highway vehicles: 2 
cents per gallon. 

Transportation of property— 

Coal: 4 cents per ton. 

Other: 3 percent. 

Wagering— 

Wagers (except parimutuel) : 10 percent of 
amount wagered. 

Occupation of accepting taxable wagers: 
$50 per year. 


Revenue Act of 1941 became effective 
October 1, 1941, 
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TABLE III. Excise taxes in effect prior to World War II which were increased during or 
subsequent to the war which are not reduced by H. R. 8224 


Liquor taxes: ! 


Rates in effect 
prior to Dec. 7, 
1941 


Unit of tax Present law rates 


RAINE COMI oon a R Per or or wine $10.50. 
gallon, 
Fermented malt liquors Per barrel. 89. 
Wines: 
NE TEM EN a cnn eine Per gallon according | 8 cents, 30 cents, 


to alcohol content. 


Pparkitog wine, champagne, cordials, ete....| Per 
Tobacco tax 


17 cents, 67 cents, 
65 cents. $2.25, 
3}4 cents, 7 cents. 


n 12 cents, 17 cents. 


ee ae $5. 


SEIS CRABS Se SEES SS AY, SIR ORES SES ----2--| $8.40. 
Per 1,000 according to 2 os 113.50 $2.50 to 820. 
retail price. 
Manufacturers excise taxes: 
Passenger cars and motoreycles Manufacturers sale | 7 percent 10 percent. 


Trucks, buses, road tractors, ete. -| 8 percent, 
Auto parts and accessories Do. 
Automobile tires 5 cents.2 
Automobile tubes. 9 cents? 
Gasoline 2 cents. 
Lubricating oil =. 6 cents. 
Matches, wood, fanes 22-22... Per 516 cents.? 
Radio and radio accessories 10 percent.? 
Refrigerators, household types do Do. 
Telephone, telegraph, etc., wire and equipment | Amount charged 5 areca — EE 8 percent, 


service. 


3 Increases in occupational taxes have been omitted from 


this table. 


2 Increased by Revenue Act of 1941 which became effective prior to Dec. 7, 1941, but not increased in later years, 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, the great 
Ways and Means Committee has a spe- 
cial and heavy responsibility to the rest 
of us here in the House who are not on 
that committee. By long tradition, tax 
bills come to the floor under rules that 
prohibit amendments by the rest of us. 
We can only vote yes“ or “no” on the 
whole bill as they want it. We must take 
it or leave it without change. 

I have been studying this bill and the 
accompanying report. While it reduces 
excise taxes $912 million, it continues a 
number of excise taxes amounting to a 
billion a year that would otherwise lapse 
on April 1. I am glad to vote for the 
reduction; I feel that, in view of our 
budget situation, I must vote to continue 
the so-called April taxes, even though 
I realize that all these excise taxes, even 
at the reduced rate, are a heavy burden. 

I have studied the record and listened 
to the debate to see whether any better 
alternative program was offered by the 
minority, the Democrats on this com- 
mittee. In the minority report I found 
that a whole series of reductions were 
offered by the Democrats which would 
have destroyed the Treasury program, 
and then they criticized the Republicans 
for not following the Treasury. I have 
heard on the floor today that the Demo- 
crats offered 50 amendments, and all 10 
of them voted for them. When I tried 
to find out what reductions this Demo- 
cratic program would have brought 
about, I was told, here on the floor, by 
two Democrat committee members, that 
they did not know; that the majority 
could tell me. Another Democrat said 
their reductions were the same as the 
1950 revenue bill, or $1 billion, but their 
own minority report disproves this, as 
they claim credit for trying to reduce 
excises that were not in the 1950 


The Republican estimate, which the 
minority members requested from the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
is that this whole series of Democratic 
proposals would have substantially wiped 
out the excise taxes, amounting to nine 
billions. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only conclude 
that the minority proposals were made 
without any basis at all, purely for po- 
litical purposes, a completely insincere, 
irresponsible, partisan maneuver. I 
think the minority on that committee 
owes the rest of us, owes the country, 
something better than that. I think we 
ought to be able to rely on them a little. 
The opposition has a measure of respon- 
sibility. 

The fact that they have abandoned 
these amendments when they could offer 
them as a party motion to recommit 
shows that the minority report is a 
phony. The minority maneuvers in 
committee were purely political, and not 
very pure at that. 

In foreign affairs, defense, roads, agri- 
culture, and many other areas of our 
work here in the House there is a meas- 
ure of bipartisan responsibility in com- 
mittee work. I hate this evidence of par- 
tisan irresponsibility on tax problems. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
will vote for the adoption of the excise 
tax reduction bill (H. R. 8224) now under 
consideration in the House. 

It is a bill that recognizes the injustice 
of continuing the present Federal taxes 
on many articles as well as for certain 
services of general use. In many in- 
stances the taxes should have been re- 
pealed long ago. They have been a detri- 
ment to business and an annoyance to 
the taxpaying public. I regret that the 
bill does not do away entirely with some 
of them. The committee gives notice of 
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an intention to continue its study of the 
subject and gives some encouragement 
to the thought that at a later date there 
will be further reductions. 

I am hopeful that the results from 
the present reductions will be so en- 
couraging in stimulating business with 
respect to those receiving the reduc- 
tion that it will show the justification of 
still further reductions and extension to 
ld not covered under the present 


The present bill reduces to 10 percent 
the taxes on the articles and services re- 
ferred to in it which are now above 10 
percent. I am of the opinion that this 
reduction will stimulate business and 
employment not only in those industries 
directly affected by these taxes, but also 
in other industries, since consumers and 
the users of services will pay less for 
many of these tax items and have more 
money available for other purchases. 
Furthermore, this change provides a 
more equitable tax system by leveling 
down those rates which are now exces- 
sively high. 

The following table lists the taxes 
which are reduced under this bill, show- 
ing the rates under present law, and the 
estimated reductions in excise tax col- 
lections: 


Luggage 
Toilet preparations.. 


Manufacturers’ excises: 
Sporting goods 
.. pens, pencils, 


Pn shells, and car- 
tridges 
Cameras, lenses, and film... 
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Miscellaneous excises: 
9 telegraph, radio, 
Local telephone 
‘Transportation of persons 
Leases of safe deposit boxes. 
Admissions: 


1 Under present law this rate is scheduled for reduction 
to 10 percent on Apr. 1, 1954. 

2 Negligible. 

3 Telephone or radio-telephone messages, toll charges 
over 24 cents, 25 percent; domestic telegraph, cable, and 
radio dispatches, 15 percent; international telegraph, 
cable and radio dispatches, 10 percent; leased wire serv- 
ice, teletypewriter, or talking circuit special service, 25 
percent. 

4 Under present law a penalty tax of 50 
posed on sales by proprietors in excess of t 
tax; this rate is not reduced. 


Thus, it will be seen that while the 
reduction is not as great in some par- 
ticulars as we would like, yet, as the bill 


is not open to amendment I will accept 
it and hope that the day will not be 


reent is im- 
e established 
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too distant when further relief by tax 
reduction will be forthcoming. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, today we 
have before us a bill in the form of re- 
duction of taxes that have been imposed 
upon the people of the United States of 
America. Today Congress on the 10th 
day of March has come out of camp and 
gone out in the field on the march to 
bring relief to that great army who have 
made the great sacrifices in their con- 
tributions in order that we may have a 
safe country in which tolive. They now 
will have some relief from the burden 
of that series of taxes which were im- 
posed upon them. 

My good friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper], in his statement said that on 
the motion to put the dates in the bill 
we had before us and which you have 
before you today, the minority party 
100 percent were for putting the ter- 
mination date in the bill and the major- 
ity party, the Republicans, were opposed 
toit. This is not the absolute fact, be- 
cause I, as 1 member of the majority, 
did move to put the date in the bill, and 
there was 1 member of the minority who 
did not vote to put the date of April 1, 
1955, in the bill. That was on my own 
motion before the committee, and as far 
as the committee is concerned, on many 
occasions the vote was not along party 
lines at all. 

It was for no other purpose than to 
express ourselves on those things which 
we felt were in the best interests of the 
people whom we have the honor to rep- 
resent and the Nation asa whole. Many 
times there was a division as far as the 
majority party and the minority party 
was concerned. I believe that this 
amendment which will be offered this 
afternoon will do great things for this 
great economy of ours through the auto- 
motive industries which, I might say, is 
not confined exclusively to the State of 
Michigan, as some people seem to think, 
but which affects the entire Nation. I 
believe this will be a great stimulant and 
will add greatly to the economy of our 
great Nation. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. I want to point out 
to the gentleman and for his constitu- 
ents that the gentleman sat directly be- 
hind me in the committee the time that 
he made that motion, and that he did 
vote with the Democrats on it. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman 
for the comment. 

Mr. Chairman, if ever there was a 
time when the Nation was entitled to 
and justified in receiving tax relief, this 
is the time. We are in a period of 
transition. We are coming out of war- 
time period and going into a peace- 
time era. Naturally, there are certain 
things happening today that did not 

appen during the time that the Gov- 
ernment was providing huge sums of 
money to fortify our Nation. Therefore, 
we are in a transition period and with 
the tax reduction, we are going to give 
back to the people of our great Nation 
additional billions of dollars in order 
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that they may go out and purchase these 
commodities which they desire to pur- 
chase. Through their additional pur- 
chasing power, the Government is not 
going to lose too much money because 
their purchases will be reflected in the 
Treasury when the Treasury receives 
additional dollars so that the Govern- 
ment may pay off our national indebted- 
ness and keep our country on a sound, 
economic basis which I am sure all of 
us are in favor of. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation represents a slap in the face 
to several of our Latin American neigh- 
bors.. Its passage by Congress without 
giving any consideration to outright re- 
peal of the discriminatory transporta- 
tion tax levied by the United States 
against travel to the Central and Carib- 
bean areas is tantamount to rubbing salt 
in an open wound. 

In 1941, a transportation tax was levied 
upon the transportation of persons both 
within and without the United States. 
Subsequent amendments to the original 
law have excluded travel to Europe and 
South America from the payment of the 
tax. However, transportation to Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean is still 
taxable under the law and the Republics 
in these areas justifiably complain that 
this is an unfair discrimination against 
them, since no such tax is collected for 
travel to any other foreign country. 

In the Caribbean area, tourism is the 
only industry capable of meeting the 
very grave problem of a limited agricul- 
ture, combined with a fast-growing pop- 
ulation. Moreover, as they are not high- 
ly industrialized countries, they import 
every type of manufactured product and 
tourism constitutes a major dollar source. 
All this being so, it is most desirable that 
we encourage more trade with and travel 
to the Caribbean area. 

However, cruise ships are known to 
avoid making port in the countries sub- 
ject to the tax. No tax would be charged 
for travel to the Iron-Curtain countries, 
but if one decides to make a trip to 
friendly Cuba or Haiti, the traveler is 
penalized 15 percent, and under this bill, 
will still be penalized 10 percent. If a 
tourist goes direct from the United States 
to Trinidad, 15 percent is added to his 
fare. but if he goes to Venezuela, 15 miles 
farther, no tax would be charged. It is 
not hard to understand the resentment 
created in the Caribbean against the 
United States because of this discrimina- 
tion. It cannot be said that under this 
bill any relief whatsoever is granted to 
these countries, such as Panama, Cuba, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and 
Nicaragua by a 5-percent reduction in 
the levy, because it is the discriminatory 
feature of this tax that rightfully angers 
those whose friendship we profess to 
want. In other words, the distinguished 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has seen fit to slam the door in the face 
of our Latin-American neighbors when 
the first opportunity is presented to im- 
plement our announced good-neighbor 
policy. 

The Randall Commission report rec- 
ognized that the best interests of the 
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United States will be served by pro- 
moting rather than discouraging tour- 
ism. That report states in part: 

It is clearly important to the economic 
and social development of the free world 
that the United States Government promote 
foreign travel. Increased travel abroad by 
Americans can make a substantial contri- 
bution over a period of time to increasing 
the dollar earnings of foreign countries. 
While tourist promotion should be primarily 
a private responsibility, the Commission ap- 
preciates that the Government cannot exer- 
cise its appropriate functions in respect to 
foreign travel at no cost whatsoever. There 
are many actions which the Government 
might take. 

* * * The President should direct the ap- 
propriate departments of the Government 
to encourage the promotion of tourism. 


The Secretary of the Treasury re- 
cently advised me that the estimated 
total tax collected for transportation to 
the Caribbean countries and Central 
America, including Mexico, amounts to 
only $12 million. The reduction in the 
tax to 10 percent, as provided for in 
this bill now under consideration, would 
mean that the total tax collected for 
travel to these countries would amount 
to only $8 million. It seems inconceiv- 
able that this Congress would insist on 
the continuation of such a levy in view 
of the widespread resentment which it 
generates. 

In conferences that I have had with 
representatives from the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of State, 
and the White House, I feel sure that 
they will urge the committee to act fa- 
vorably on H. R. 3638, the bill which I 
introduced last year to repeal this tax 
on travel to Central America and the 
Caribbean area. 

In fact, I am at a loss to understand 
why our State Department sits idly by 
without raising its voice in behalf of our 
Latin American neighbors. I feel sure 
that our Secretary of State, who is now 
in Caracas urging hemispheric solidarity 
in the fight against communism, is prob- 
ably not even aware of the protests 
lodged with his Department by the Am- 
bassadors from all the Latin American 
countries discriminated against by this 
tax and whose cooperation he is now 
seeking. The Republics involved have 
always stood by the free world in the 
fight against Soviet imperialism. Why 
should we extend a tax against them 
that we do not even levy for travel to 
Russia or Red China? 

Should the other body fail to eliminate 
this tax when this bill is considered, I 
am hopeful that the Ways and Means 
Committee will act promptly to elimi- 
nate this discrimination by reporting 
H. R. 3638. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is to be commended for remind- 
ing the House of this very important, se- 
rious tax problem. The facts are that on 
every hand there are situations which 
ought to be relieved. I think it would 
be enlightening if the gentleman would 
tell the House when this tax on travel 
was put on and at what time it was taken 
off on part of the world travel and not 
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on that part of the area in which the 
gentleman is interested. I share the 
gentleman’s desire that it ought to be 
corrected. We cannot do everything at 
once, we have so many problems on hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LANTAFF. The tax was levied 
in 1941. It was removed for travel to 
Europe at the end of World War I for 
the express purpose of encouraging 
travel thereby furnishing Europe with 
dollars. It was subsequently taken off 
of South America. The total revenue, 
in accordance with the estimates of the 
Treasury, from this tax will amount to 
only $8 million at the proposed 10-per- 
cent rate. It is inconceivable to me 
that this Congress and the distinguished 
Ways and Means Committee would slam 
the door in the face of these people that 
we profess friendship for, for the sum of 
$8 million. It is inconceivable to me 
that some action has not already been 
taken by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the bill which I introduced last 
March in order to eliminate this tax for 
travel to one small area of the world. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I have looked 
into the subject about which the gentle- 
man is talking here, and I heartily ap- 
prove of everything he has said this 
afternoon. It only bears out what was 
said by the minority that this bill on the 
floor today was acted upon too hastily, 
without consideration of the very im- 
portant problem the gentleman brings to 
our attention this afternoon. That is 
one of our chief complaints about the 
attitude of the majority; they just decide 
to tackle a proposition by the broadaxe 
method. Had we had time to give con- 
sideration I am sure the committee would 
have adopted the proposal of the gentle- 
man from Florida. Iam sorry only that 
we do not have enough time to do it. 
Certainly the minority wanted more time 
on this bill, and I am certain if the 
majority had let us have more time we 
would have adopted his amendment and 
I think they would have supported it also, 
but it is just the wrong approach that 
they take toward trying to solve these 
important problems. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. If the gentleman will 
yield me time; my time has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman an additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized for an addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I realize the 
problem exists that the gentleman pre- 
sents here, but there is a large number 
of problems that we inherited, and we 
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cannot solve all of these problems at 
once. We did not put that tax on, but 
we are looking into the future to take 
off all the taxes that we can without 
impairing the fiscal affairs of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Sir, your committee 
has that opportunity now by reporting 
favorably H. R. 3638; and if the gentle- 
man is desirous of trying to alleviate 
this iniquitous and discriminatory tax 
I hope he will report this bill to the 
House promptly. Certainly the loss of 
revenue from this tax will not impair 
the fiscal affairs of the Government. 

Mr. REED of New York. Let me as- 
sure the gentleman that we are using 
every minute of our time in the work 
before us. We are not wasting any time, 
and we have not wasted any time for the 
last year. 

Mr. 
man. 

Mr. REED of New York. We have 
been working since 1951 to try to cor- 
rect this situation. Many of the inequi- 
ties will be corrected, bu’ you cannot do 
all these things at once. 

Mr. LANTAFF. T express the hope 
this afternoon that in connection with 
the program of the administration and 
in furtherance of the views so ably ex- 
pressed by the gentleman when he con- 
curred in that portion of the Randall 
Commission report pertaining to “tour- 
ism” that as soon as possible he will help 
us remove this discriminatory tax by 
acting upon H. R. 3638. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as she may 
desire to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, it is with very real anticipa- 
tion that the country awaits a reduction 
in excise taxes to a level of 10 percent 
on a selected list of items. Families are 
going to be able to spend more of their 
own money for the things they need 
and want instead of having the Govern- 
ment spend it for them. 

Cutting the excise tax on toilet prep- 
arations, for instamce—according to 
House Report No. 1307—will turn an 
estimated $55 million into the channels 
of our economy that now goes into the 
public till. 

A cut to 10 percent on admissions will 
free an estimated $175 million, and that 
invisible guest for whom we always have 
to buy a ticket when we go to the movies 
will begin to fade away. 

The cut will release an estimated $40 
million now paid on luggage and hand- 
bags—something every woman in the 
United States has been awaiting for a 
very long time. It will release an esti- 
mated $20 million now paid in the form 
of fur taxes; $100 million now paid on 
jewelry; an estimated $20 million now 
paid on electric light bulbs and tubes; 
$15 million now paid on camera equip- 
ment; an estimated $235 million paid on 
long-distance calls, telegraph, radio, and 
cable tolls. 

It all adds up to $912 million that will 
stay in the consumer's pocket to be spent 
at his discretion for the things he needs 
instead of going to the Government. 


LANTAFF. I thank the gentle- 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, as has 
been mentioned by my colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mitxs] I too, did not intend to 
speak on this measure because our af- 
fable chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reep], and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Coorer], have outlined 
in detail the purposes of this legisla- 
tion. However, in line with what the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
said, it provoked the thought which Iam 
sure has been permeating our discussion 
all afternoon but has not necessarily 
been pinpointed and mentioned outright, 
and it is in addition to this: That in this 
measure we are bringing relief to the 
consumer when we are reducing the tax, 
the cost of the articles the taxpayer 
needs. Namely, by lessening the excise 
taxes on all the items which have been 
mentioned here, and let us take for ex- 
ample jewelry, I think we forget because 
it is so obvious, so patent, that when 
jewelry is reduced by 10 percent it will 
sell because there has been a buyers’ 
strike on this item, but we overlook the 
fact that jewelry before it becomes a 
salable product is an item of raw mate- 
rial to which has been applied the skill 
of labor; and the fact that there pres- 
ently are large inventories of all of these 
items on the retailers’ shelves for sale, 
a lesser tax meaning a lesser purchase 
cost will necessarily mean that the stock 
will move since those who have been 
withholding that purchasing will now 
buy. This will automatically permit 
concerns to make new articles, to re- 
plenish the stock of the retailer, it will 
permit them to apply the skills of labor 
to the manufacture of those articles, 
they will have more opportunity and will 
be brought back again to the position of 
manufacturing, whether it be jewelry or 
handbags on which we are taking off the 
excise tax today. It means jobs for the 
men and women workers in each of these 
industries. 

In connection with the fine statement 
just made by the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Lantarr], with which I, 
too, am in agreement, may I say that I 
feel we ought to take off the entire 
amount of taxation that is levied against 
transportation here in the United States. 
We are reducing the transportation tax 
from 15 percent to 10 percent in this bill. 
I think every man and woman, each boy 
and girl, every citizen, and all people of 
the United States who must use public 
transportation to go to daily tasks or 
longer travel in this country ought to be 
relieved of this transportation tax. I 
thoroughly agree with the slogan of the 
greeters of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion: “See America First.” I have no 
quarrel with those who want to go to 
the Caribbean, I would like to go there 
some time myself, but I think many of 
our citizens who cannot afford to go there 
ought to be privileged to see their own 
great country, the United States of Amer- 
ica, which they would appreciate more if 
they could see it. Many are prevented 
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because of this tax on transportation 
which they must bear. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I am, 
of course, in full accord with this meas- 
ure from my Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, before us today and shall vote for it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to attach my remarks to 
those of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooper? when he earlier reviewed 
the committee report on this bill, and in 
general add my comments to those of the 
distinguished chairman of this great 
committee, Mr. REED of New York. 

I rise at this time in support of a 
constituent of mine, assuming that we 
can in this country still call a corpora- 
tion a person at law and therefore clas- 
sify it for purpose of debate, as a con- 
stituent. I speak on behalf of the pay- 
roll of a four-and-a-half-million-dollar 
corporation, the El Dorado Oil Works, 
of Bayonne, N. J., which has been 
closed down because of the 3 cents a 
pound excise tax on coconut oil. It is 
the only independent copra crushing 
plant on the Atlantic Coast. Iam proud 
to speak in its behalf here on the floor. 
I want the excise tax rescinded, the pay- 
roll restored, and the plant reopened. 

I understand that when the tax was 
put on coconut oil, then used in oleo- 
margarine, it was levied originally to 
give oleomargarine a tougher fight in 
getting into the market to compete with 
butter. Even Stephen battle lines were 
sought. 

We speak here in the majority report 
of giving the consumer a better break 
in terms of purchasing power, and that 
we are for free enterprise. I think we 
agree that free enterprise means among 
products as well as management brain- 
power among industries. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means a question in reference to this 
coconut-oil excise tax. Is it contem- 
plated that a further study will be made 
on this item because coconut oil is no 
longer used in oleomargarine, therefore 
vitiating the spirit, intent, and validity 
of the tax? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. That question, which 
was also brought to my attention by the 
El Dorado Oil Co., was taken up with 
the chairman and with members of the 
committee. We talked it over with the 
staff and we felt that it would be almost 
impossible to translate the cutting of a 
specific dollar tax of this kind to the 10- 
percent level that we were cutting other 
taxes. But the chairman of the com- 
mittee indicated to me, and I think he 
will verify this, that we hope at a later 
date this spring to take up the question 
of some more selective ones of the excise 
taxes and the question of coconut oil, 
as well as cutting oil and other items of 
that kind that have a dollar tax, will be 
considered. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Thank you, sir. I 
appreciate your spirit of cooperation. 
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Mr. KEAN. I hope in the meantime 
they have not sold all of the machinery 
in their plant. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man’s answer in the Recorp today will 
stay the hand of the copra-crushing 
auctioneer. This is a $442-million firm, 
with a payroll potential of well over 100 
people. As we know, coconut oil, stock- 
piled for napalm bombs, is also used in 
natural soaps, for commercial and home 
consumption. I understand that the 
producers of synthetic soaps are giving 
coconut-oi' soaps a good run for their 
money, but the fight is not an even one. 
It is not really free enterprise. The 
synthetic-detergent producers have a 
better tax break because of this 3-cent- 
a-pound tax on coconut oil. I am sure 
that the producers of synthetic deter- 
gents would like to stay in the game and 
slug it out on equal terms with natural 
coconut-oil soaps. I do not think they 
want Uncle Sam to tip his scales in their 
favor. The consumers will decide that. 
Both type products should square off, in 
the open market, even Stephen. 

Mr. KEAN. Of course, the tax was 
levied on account of reasons that do not 
exist any more in the coconut-oil in- 
dustry. 

Mr. SEMINSKI. It is nice to get your 
reassuring answer to a problem that dis- 
turbs many idle and unemployed people 
in my district. I thank the gentleman. 

And, of course, Mr. Chairman, we 
should remove any tax that makes stu- 
dents at bona fide educational institu- 
tions pay to enjoy amateur sports con- 
tests or to enjoy social festivities spon- 
sored by their nonprofit schools. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I am very happy to stand be- 
fore this body and announce that I am 
going to vote to reduce excise taxes. I 
wager there are no unhappy individuals 
in the Congress, and I will be very much 
surprised if there are any votes against 
this bill to reduce excise taxes. Those 
of us on this side of the aisle feel that 
we have reason to be pleased that our 
tax policies permit me to stand in front 
of you and support this bill which comes 
from a Republican dominated Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. We are carry- 
ing out a promise we made to the Ameri- 
can people, namely, that we would, 
whenever economic conditions per- 
mitted, reduce taxes. In our opinion the 
time is ripe now for a reduction in taxes. 

Now, my friends on the other side of 
the aisle, I am sure, are happy, too, for 
they must want to vote to reduce taxes. 
We have all had great experience in vot- 
ing to increase excise taxes. To reduce 
them you simply vote now as you did 
then with a “Yea.” I think you will be 
proud to do it. I know the American 
people will be pleased to see that they 
now have a Congress which is determined 
to give back to the American people some 
of the dollars which they have earned 
so that they may spend that money 
themselves. The American people rec- 
ognize that dollars which are sent to 
Washington, for whatever purpose, do 
not in their entirety return back home. 
A certain amount of it sticks here in 
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Washington; a certain amount of it is 
lost in overhead; a considerable portion 
is wasted. I am glad to see that this 
political party now in power in the Con- 
gress, I repeat, is keeping its pledge to 
reduce taxes, I think back to the 80th 
Congress, and in that Congress you peo- 
ple of the Democratic Party were then 
given a chance to do the unusual, and 
you did vote to reduce taxes. I believe 
that the only times in recent history 
when you did have a chance to vote to 
reduce taxes was when the Repubican 
Party was in power. To the American 
people who have entrusted the Republi- 
can Party in this critical stage of our 
country's history, I want to say I know 
they made a wise choice. I know that 
with the Eisenhower administration in 
power we are not only going to fulfill 
our promise to reduce taxes, but we are 
going to do it upon a sound basis, upon 
a basis of, first of all, bringing the econ- 
omy to a situation wherein no longer is 
there a war. In that area we fervently 
pray and earnestly hope that peace may 
be preserved. When that peace is pre- 
served, it is proper that Government 
spending be cut and that taxes be cut, 
too. 
We have presented to you a bill 
wherein all excises, with the exception 
of those on liquor and tobacco and a 
few others, are reduced to 10 percent, if 
at the moment they are above 10 percent. 
It involves about $1 billion which the 
American worker will be able to spend 
which otherwise would be taken from 
him by his Government. I know that 
the American worker needs that money 
today as he would any other day, that 
he can spend the money more wisely, 
and that he will spend it for the things 
which he wants to give him a fuller and 
a better life. And I suggest that fur- 
ther cuts in these taxes are both de- 
sirable and anticipated. 

In addition, there will be adjustments 
in certain areas where there are hard- 
ships prevailing today, wherein certain 
industries are badly hurt because the 
excise tax limits the sales of the items in- 
volved within those areas. Because of 
the shortage of time, or perhaps for 
other reasons, we were not able to pre- 
sent to you today a bill correcting those 
bad situations. We are, however, eager 
to state that studies will be made and 
that, in due course, we expect to come 
before you again soon for further cuts 
in these so-called hardship areas. 

In a day or two we will have the bill 
which will be a monument to both po- 
litical parties of the Congress. That is 
the revision bill, which will be called the 
revision bill of 1954. It represents a 
great work on the part of the employees 
of the Treasury, of the joint committee, 
and of the Congress. It represents a 
great concentration of effort in a con- 
structive manner by members of both 
political parties on the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It is, indeed, sur- 
prising that in very large areas there is 
5 agreement with respect to that 

ill. 

It will provide substantial savings to 
the American taxpayer. It will cut down 
on a great deal of the administrative 
work which is unnecessary and so 
bothersome and burdensome to the 
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American taxpayer today. True, it will 
cost the Treasury some money, but out 
of that bill will, we believe, come certain 
sparks which will inspire and lead to a 
pickup in certain areas of business in 
our country. 

We believe, for example, that there 
will be an incentive once again to the 
individual to use money which he saves, 
by reason of not having to pay the extra 
taxes, to buy stock in businesses, and 
to help provide jobs. Do you realize that 
today in order that one man or one 
woman—any man, any woman—any 
place in the United States, may secure 
a job, some person in the United States 
must have shelled out—paid out, laid 
down, invested—$15,000 to provide a 
job? That is what it means to have 
capital, without which no one can work 
for a private employer, without which 
one must work for Government. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I want to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am very pleased 
to have the opportunity to listen to the 
sentiments and the logic of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Simpson]; 
especially the words he used at the out- 
set of his address this afternoon to this 
House. That is, that he is very glad to 
have the opportunity at this time to be 
a party to the promulgation of a bill 
into a law that will at last give a little 
ray of sunshine and hope in the dark 
firmament of obnoxious taxation that 
has been on the backs of the people for 
a decade. 

I want to say to the gentleman that I 
most heartily join in those sentiments 
and, coming from a metropolitan area, 
I do not know what better message I 
can bring to my people than to tell them 
that at last we are doing something that 
we have been promising in a field that 
has caused me to be bombarded with 
letters and data and personal appeals 
for the last 4 years. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that back in the early 1930’s taxes 
were as nothing compared to what they 
are today and that every increase that 
came to pass in the intervening years— 
and there have been many of them— 
came to pass when the other political 
party, the Democratic Party, was in 
power. At that time, back in the early 
thirties, and I think I am correct, the 
personal exemption, the amount below 
which you did not have to pay any in- 
come tax, was $2,000 or $2,500. That was 
whittled down until at the time of the 
80th Congress if you earned as little as 
$500 you had to pay an income tax, and 
the man with children in school was 
allowed to deduct only $500. However, 
in the 80th Congress we did raise that 
to $600. It would be nice to raise it still 
more. One of these days, when the 
economy of our country is again geared 
to peacetime living, as it will be within a 
short time, the Republican Party will 
constructively proceed with proper tax 
reduction. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman will agree with me that there 
was a purpose in levying these particular 
taxes we refer to as excise taxes and 
accelerating them to the high figure that 
prevails today. This is the first relief 
we are getting through legislation in re- 
ducing what we call these wartime excise 
taxes. They have been a terrible hard- 
ship on all the businesses affected by 
them which I am sure will gladly wel- 
come the substantial cuts that have been 
given them. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. A 
goodly number of those taxes were put 
on deliberately for the purpose of keep- 
ing people from buying the products of 
those industries, because in wartime we 
did not want the industries to manufac- 
ture those particular products for the 
private consumer. Today we want them 
to. Today there is no war. Today the 
people have the money. We want the 
tax taken off so that those industries 
will expand. 

I repeat, I am very happy that both 
political parties under the leadership of 
the majority party will support this leg- 
islation. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, - 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I only wish the 
Secretary of the Treasury could have 
heard the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, I will 
see to it he reads it. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
first like to address myself to the motion 
to recommit which will be offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]. 
Then if I have a few additional minutes, 
I should like to discuss some of the pol- 
icy, as I see it, involved in this proposed 
legislation. 

At the conclusion of general debate 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] 
will offer a motion carrying that part of 
the Democratic motion to recommit 
which was not adopted by the Repub- 
lican conference on yesterday afternoon. 
As the conference adopted two-thirds of 
our motion, I am reasonably certain the 
House itself will adopt the balance of it. 
I believe there are very definite and com- 
manding reasons for the adoption of this 
motion. 

The motion provides that the tax on 
all admissions below 50 cents will be 
eliminated. What does that mean? It 
means movies, swimming pools, skating 
rinks, small county entertainments, 
small fairs, and amusement parks; in 
other words, it means the recreation pro- 
vided for the average poor man and the 
average poor man’s family throughout 
our country. 

Revenuewise, in a bill involving ad- 
mitted reductions of something approxi- 
mating $940 million or thereabouts, this 
item involves only $40 million. 

Why is it important that the motion 
to recommit be adopted? In the first 
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place, the legislative history of this 
matter is very interesting. Last year, 
acting on a bill introduced by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason] this body passed 
with only scattered opposition—I have 
forgotten the vote, but the opposition 
was insignificant—and the other body 
passed, I believe, without any opposi- 
tion legislation removing the admissions 
tax altogether—not removing the tax on 
admissions under 50 cents, but on all 
admissions to moving-picture theaters 
all over the United States of America. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield in order to make a 
slight clarification. The motion to re- 
commit will be for admissions of 50 
cents and less. 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes, I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. COOPER. The estimate which 
the gentleman has given of the amount 
of money involved is covered in a letter 
to me dated March 8, 1954, by Mr. Stam, 
chief of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation in which he 
states: 

We estimate that if all admissions of 50 
cents or less were exempted from an admis- 
sion tax of 10 percent, the revenue loss would 
be $40 million for a full year. 


Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, this mo- 
tion to recommit will not exempt from 
taxation admissions of more than 50 
cents. 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were reasons 
for adopting the Mason bill last year 
which eliminated the tax in its entirety, 
certainly the reasons are now even more 
pressing than they were at that time, 
and certainly this relief which grants 
only a 50-cent exemption rather than 
total exemption can be adopted now, if 
last year we could adopt complete 
exemption. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
figures. At the time we acted last year, 
the committee had received testimony to 
the effect that the moving-picture in- 
dustry was a distressed industry. The 
President vetoed that bill but the ad- 
ministration agreed that the movie in- 
dustry was distressed, and in the exam- 
ination before the committee—and I 
want to emphasize this because on last 
Wednesday or Thursday, whichever day 
it was when we considered this proposed 
legislation—we were summoned to a 
committee meeting at 10 a. m.—we went 
in and were presented with a bill in- 
troduced and numbered. There were not 
5 minutes of hearings on that bill. Not 
one line of testimony. After the mi- 
nority members of the committee had 
sought all morning long to obtain some 
equitable amendments to the proposed 
legislation, and we had been voted down, 
I point out invariably by straight-party- 
line votes, finally we went back in the 
afternoon and met here in the small com- 
mittee room, and I turned to Dr. Smith, 
of the Treasury Department, and I asked 
Dr. Smith if he would be good enough 
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at this late hour to give us the benefit of 
the Treasury Department thinking on 
this tax legislation. 

Now, that was the first time that any 
member of the committee had even 
sought the opinion of the Eisenhower 
administration on this legislation. I 
must tell you it was a bit difficult to get 
a reply. As a matter of fact, my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBER- 
HARTER], who is normally a rather mild- 
manner gentleman, finally got a little 
riled up and starting writing down ques- 
tions directed to Mr. Smith, and eventu- 
ally the answer came back. The answer 
was that as far as the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States was concerned, 
there were only two areas where any re- 
lief was justified at this time. One of 
the areas, according to the Treasury 
Department, was the fur industry. The 
other area was the movie industry. So 
that of all the measures in this bill that 
you will be called upon to vote upon 
within the next 2 hours, the only one 
specifically recommended by the Treas- 
ury Department is the one affecting the 
movie industry. Why? Let me read 
these figures to you. 

At the beginning of 1946 the total 
number of theaters and drive-ins in 


operation was 19,019. Since 1946 and, 


until February 1954 there have been 
4,725 new drive-ins and theaters, making 
a total of 23,744. Of these 23,744, 6,208 
have closed since 1946, or 26.4 of all 
theaters built. This leaves 17,464 thea- 
ters operating now, including drive-ins. 
Of this total, 6,127 are operating in the 
red. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Since last July alone, 
1,117 additional theaters have closed 
their doors. The pending bill by re- 
ducing admissions 10 percent will re- 
lieve very few of these theaters. In fact, 
4,820 will still be operating in the red. 
Most of those 4,820 are small-town 
theaters, where the admission charge is 
50 cents or less. 

Our distinguished minority leader on 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], moved in the 
committee to reduce admissions to 50 
cents. His first motion was that all ad- 
missions be reduced to 50 cents, cor- 
respondingly identical with the motion 
to recommit, which you will have an op- 
portunity to vote on shortly. That mo- 
tion was rejected by a vote of 13 to 12. 
Then the gentleman offered a motion 
incorporating substantially the provi- 
sions contained in Mr. Mason's bill, and 
that motion was defeated by a tie vote of 
12 to 12, with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason], author of the pro- 
posal, abstaining, and thereby defeating 
the proposed motion. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want to 
call attention to the fact that the mo- 
tion to recommit will benefit the small 
theaters and mostly the people living in 
small towns where the movie theater is 
practically the only form of entertain- 
ment they have. To close them would 
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certainly work a hardship on the small 
towns. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I just 
wondered if it was the gentleman’s pur- 
pose to reveal all the votes, motions, and 
actions in an executive committee meet- 
ing. Does the gentleman intend to do 
that? I notice the gentleman mentioned 
how various Members voted in executive 
session. I just wondered whether that 
was his purpose. 

Mr. BOGGS. If the gentleman takes 
any offense at anything I said 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I won- 
dered if the gentleman was going to re- 
lease executive session matters. 

Mr. BOGGS. The matters I have 
mentioned have been of record else- 
where. I have seen them in various pub- 
lications all over the country. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. DEANE. What assurance does 
the gentleman have that if the amuse- 
ment tax is reduced the theaters will 
pass the savings along to the patrons? 

Mr. BOGGS. I have no assurance. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to incorporate 
in the Recorp a brochure entitled Mo- 
tion-Picture Industries.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands, of course, that such request 
must be submitted in the House. 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be glad to seek 
that permission in the House, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

This morning the gentleman from 
Ohio, I believe it was, made some men- 
tion of the motions that we had offered 
in the committee. As a matter of fact 
most of these motions were offered as 
alternative proposals; and the idea of 
taking them all and lumping them to- 
gether to get a revenue total just does 
not make sense. For instance, take the 
case of the admissions motions, both of 
which were offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. Had the 
first one been adopted, naturally, there 
would have been no point in adopting 
a second; and the same thing applied, 
of course, to so many other motions con- 
sidered by the committee while in execu- 
tive session. 

Finally, with reference to the policy 
involved here with reference to overall 
fiscal policy, and with reference to all 
of the statements about this great tax 
reduction that my good Republican 
friends are now giving the American 
people: In the first place this bill actu- 
ally increases taxes; the net effect of this 
bill is to increase excise taxes by some 
$165 million, I believe; because, Mr. 
Chairman, do not forget that as the law 
is now written, that is, as of April 1, 
1954, less than 30 days from now, the 
so-called Korean excise taxes expire, and 
this bill extends those taxes. 

These excises were based on the Ko- 
rean war. I presume it is over, I hope 
it is over—I do not know whether it is 
or not. But let us not be pushed around 
here and call this a tax-reducing bill, 
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My distinguished leader, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. RAYBURN], re- 
ferred to the holy pleas of 1952, how you 
could hear the records playing: Reduce 
taxes. Balance the budget. Sound fis- 
cal policy. Did any of you hear it? 
Every time you turned on a radio, every 
time you looked at television you heard: 
We are going to balance the budget, re- 
duce taxes, do away with the deficit, 
have a sound dollar. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And do not for- 
get greater defense, too. 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason], talked about 
the national debt. That is interesting. 
Why, last summer my distinguished 
chairman came before this committee 
and he stated: You have to raise the 
national debt limit. How much has the 
national debt been reduced in the last 
18 months? As a matter of fact, it 
would be much more interesting to look 
and see how much it has been increased. 

How much have taxes been reduced? 
Iam not talking about automatic cutoff 
dates, I am not talking about the cutoff 
provided in the law by a Democratic 
Congress; I am talking about actual tax 
reductions. Not one dime. 

Let us talk about this deficit financing. 
I have before me the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 
The chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report is my very beloved 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcott]. This committee is dom- 
inated by the majority party. What 
did it say? First it asked that the na- 
tional debt limit be increased. Then 
it is stated: 

We are driven inevitably to this view by 
recognizing that if general economic condi- 
tions should deteriorate much below pres- 
ent levels the Federal Government may be 
called upon to act promptly and vigorously, 
accepting a deficit as an unfortunate neces- 
sity but nonetheless the most appropriate 
fiscal policy. 


Mr. Chairman, we have it now. We 
have tax increases, we have an unbal- 
anced budget and we have deficit fi- 
nancing recognized as a proper policy to 
be pursued by this Government at this 
time. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now under consideration, H. R. 
8224, has for its purpose the reduction 
of excise taxes and if enacted into law 
will be known as the Excise Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1954. 

In bringing this bill before Congress 
the Committee on Ways and Means does 
not claim that it is the product of a 
thorough study of excise taxation. It is 
rather a quick and incomplete approach 
to the problem and the incompleteness 
of this revision is due to two principal 
causes, namely, the serious need of the 
Federal Government for revenue and the 
shortness of time available for enactment 
of the bill into law if it is to become law 
before April 1 of this year. On April 1 
the temporary excise-tax increases of 
the Revenue Act of 1951 will expire un- 
less the expiration date of those increases 
is changed. Rather than undertake the 
impossible task of reviewing the entire 
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field of excise taxes the Committee on 
Ways and Means has developed this leg- 
islation to extend some relief over as 
broad a field as possible and establish a 
policy of placing a ceiling on all per- 
centage excise-tax rates. Obviously this 
policy of establishing a ceiling can be 
carried further with the establishment of 
still lower ceilings by subsequent legisla- 
tion whenever the Federal budget may 
justify such action. Most unfortunately 
it has been impossible within the time 
limits to give consideration to the com- 
plete repeal of any excise taxes and it 
has been impossible also to survey and 
take action on the adjustment of excise 
taxes that are imposed on any basis 
other than percentage of value. 

The majority report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means states definitely that 
it is contemplated that the committee 
will review excise tax rates next year but 
it is my sincere hope that the reduction 
of some specific excise tax rates can be 
given consideration yet this session. The 
need for further relief from all taxes is 
very great and it is especially great in 
the field of excise taxes. Practically 
every Member of Congress can name at 
least one excise tax that, to his personal 
knowledge, imposes genuine hardship. I 
will not attempt to enumerate the excise 
taxes that should be reduced because the 
ability of Congress to extend such relief 
is largely dependent upon the condition 
of the Federal budget. Likewise the ex- 
tent of relief and the number of items 
that may be given relief may vary from 
one item up to include all items covered 
by excise taxes. 

In my own experience I opposed vig- 
orously the imposition of the excise tax 
on fountain pens and mechanical pencils 
which was imposed for the first time in 
the 1951 Revenue Act and I am deeply 
sorry that it has been impossible to ex- 
tend special consideration to that tax 
when it imposes such a burden upon so 
many of our people. The Members of 
Congress who were serving on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in 1951 will 
remember how strongly I opposed the 
imposition of the excise tax on fountain 
pens and mechanical pencils and I in- 
tend to continue my efforts to secure the 
repeal of that tax at the earliest possible 
date. 

This is my 16th year in Congress and 
this is only the second time in all those 
years that I have been privileged to vote 
on a tax bill that will reduce taxes in any 
appreciable number of items. It is im- 
portant to note that the other occasion 
was in the 80th Congress which you will 
remember was likewise a Republican 
Congress. Of course, the Democrats are 
going to claim credit for reductions 
based upon the expiration of some of 
their increases made in the 1951 act but 
I submit that those expiration dates 
could not possibly have been permitted 
to take effect if the Democrats them- 
selves had been continued in power and 
the Truman budget had not been cut 
drastically by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Let us tell the people of Ameri- 
ca that actual tax reduction can and 
will come only on the action of a Repub- 
lican Congress on the budget and on the 
tax structure. It is amazing to realize 
that the highest Republican budget in 
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all history prior to the present fiscal year 
was 5 billion dollars. How far we can 
go in reducing the swollen Federal bud- 
gets of today will depend upon the work 
of Republicans rather than Democrats in 
shaping the Federal budgets of the com- 
ing years and the determination of the 
Republican Party to encourage and ex- 
pand private enterprise and consumer 
independence rather than high Govern- 
ment spending and high taxes. We can- 
not go back to 5 billion dollar budgets 
but we can reduce the budget to a far 
lower level than the Democrats foisted 
upon us in the 10 years before they were 
removed from power by the voters in 
November 1952. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL] may extend his remarks in the 
Record immediately following the re- 
marks made by me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for this bill—this so-called ex- 
cise tax reduction bill, H. R. 8224, which 
we are now considering although it is 
really not an excise reduction bill at all. 

It does reduce some excise taxes and 
these the Democrats on the committee 
supported. The excises which were re- 
duced will, in a full year of operation, 
save the consuming public $912 million 
a year. 

However, this bid, as reported to the 
House, also raises certain other excise 
taxes by continuing indefinitely the rates 
which we in the Revenue Act of 1951 had 
provided were to terminate as of April 1, 
1954. We opposed this action. This will 
cost the consuming public $1,077,000,000 
a year. 

In other words, in the disguise of an 
excise reduction bill, we really have be- 
fore us an excise tax increase bill. The 
net effect of the committee’s action was 
to increase the burden on consumers by 
$165 million. If you doubt this, I sug- 
gest that you look at pages 2 and 3 of 
the majority’s report. 

We appreciate the need for revenue 
under the present budgetary situation, 
although I cannot refrain from pointing 
out that this does not square with the 
Republican campaigr promises of last 
fall. 

The consuming public should not be 
saddled with these permanent excise tax 
increases. Making these increases per- 
manent contrasts sharply with only a 
l-year extension for the present corpo- 
rate income tax rate which would be 
provided for in H. R. 8300, the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, which has al- 
ready been reported out by the commit- 
tee but not yet been brought to the 
floor. 

It seems particularly inappropriate to 
increase excise taxes now in view of the 
fact that present economic conditions 
suggest that at the present time we need 
to encourage consumer spending. In- 
stead of providing such encouragement, 
the Republicans seek to give business 
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bigger depreciation allowances and 
stockholders lower income taxes on their 
dividends. 

The bill in its original form was in- 
troduced only the day before the com- 
mittee met to consider it, and the com- 
mittee spent only 1 day in considering it. 
While the majority was very gracious 
in permitting us to offer any amendments 
we chose, it was perfectly obvious that 
most of them already had made up their 
minds that the bill was to be reported 
out as introduced. 

The idea presented in the bill is simple, 
namely, reduce all ad valorem excise tax 
rates above 10 percent to 10 percent. 
This is done without any consideration 
of the impact of the tax rates on the 
industries involved or upon consumers. 

It provides for example, the same 10- 
percent rate for the hard-pressed tele- 
graph industry as for the relatively af- 
fluent long-distance telephone business, 

The tax on freight bills, for example, 
is left unchanged merely because it is 
presently below 10 percent. This tax 
was retained despite general recognition 
of the fact that this tax discriminates 
against shippers who are far from their 
markets. 

It appears to me that this idea of a 
10-percent across-the-board tax rate is a 
step in the direction of a flat-rate sales 
tax and a step away from our selective 
excise tax system. In other words, fail- 
ing to gain any public support for a sales 
tax, it appears to me that the Repub- 
lican Party is attempting to gain this 
end by the back door by making the rate 
a uniform 10 percent. 

At some future date I suspect that the 
Republicans will favor increasing excise 
now below 10 percent to 10 percent. 
Moreover, as new excise taxes are pro- 
posed by the Republicans, I suspect that 
10-percent rates will be suggested. This 
eventually will lead to a de facto sales 
tax. 

I am in favor of lowering excise tax 
rates, but I believe this should be done 
only after careful consideration by the 
committee of various factors. I believe 
special attention should be given to low- 
ering the excise taxes which bear most 
heavily on the low-income groups, such 
as the tax on costume jewelry and the 
tax on ladies’ handbags. 

I believe that special attention should 
be given to the taxes which are having a 
depressing effect on the industries in- 
volved, such as the tax on jewelry, furs, 
and on automobiles. 

I believe that special attention should 
be given to the excise taxes which enter 
into the cost of doing business, such as 
the tax on freight which I have already 
mentioned and the tax on lubricating oil. 

I believe that the committee should 
have also considered the many technical 
problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the present excise-tax system, 
These problems are too numerous to 
more than mention a few. Needless to 
say they were also too numerous for the 
committee, in its haste, to consider. 

The minority did bring up a few of 
these problems, but it is difficult to obtain 
adequate consideration when the ma- 
jority’s only interest is to dispose of the 
problems by negative votes as fast as the 
roll can be called. 
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The suggestions members of the mi- 
nority made included the repeal of the 
taxes on watches selling for less than 
$65 and alarm clocks selling for less than 
$5; eliminating the tax on the first 50 
cents of any admission charge; eliminat- 
ing the tax on admissions to amusement 
parks and rides where the charge does 
not exceed 15 cents; repealing the tax on 
clothes ironers and driers; and exempt- 
ing college and school athletic games 
from the admissions tax. 

While these and the other amend- 
ments offered by the minority may not 
be the most deserving of the technical 
problems, in large part they represented 
changes proposed by the committee in 
1950, when full consideration was given 
to these problems. Had more time been 
devoted to this excise bill, instead of 
making it the stepchild to the revenue 
revision bill, I am sure that many of the 
present discriminatory features of the 
present excises could have been elimi- 
nated. Never during my service on the 
Committee on Ways and Means has a 
major tax bill been given such short 
shift as the bill now before us. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAN- 
AHAN]. 


EXCISE TAX MEASURE IS A HALF MEASURE 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before the House reenacting all of 
the excise taxes which were to expire 
April 1 and effecting reductions only in 
those excises other than alcoholic and 
tobacco products which were over 10 per- 
cent does some good and will, of course, 
be passed in approximately the present 
form. But I think we should recognize 
that it is only a half measure. 

It does not get to the heart of the 
excise-tax problem. It does not even 
attempt to key changes in the excise 
taxes with economic conditions in the 
country today. True, it affords some 
relief to the furs, jewelry, luggage, cos- 
metics and the entertainment indus- 
tries—relief we had previously voted in 
1950 and which would have gone into 
effect then if the Korean war had not 
intervened to require vastly greater rev- 
enues for defense. And telephone taxes 
will come down some. 


WHY NO CHANGE IN AUTOMOBILE EXCISES? 


But although the report of the major- 
ity of the Ways and Means Committee 
declares that the changes made in the 
excises under this bill will stimulate 
business and employment, the refusal 
to take up or even consider any changes 
in excises at or below the 10 percent level 
means that there will be no change what- 
soever in one of the biggest excise taxes 
the average consumer is called upon to 
pay—the tax on an automobile, which 
will remain at 10 percent. This is ex- 
ceedingly high and exceedingly costly to 
the average family; it is $200 on a $2,000 
car. Had the tax been allowed to go 
back to 7 percent, as the law presently 
provides for as of this coming April 1, it 
would mean a saving to the consumer of 
$60 on that same automobile, plus a sav- 
ing, too, on the interest charges in financ- 
ing the car, 
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CAN WE EXPECT MORE BOOTLEGGING ACTIVITY? 


The failure to even touch gasoline 
taxes or cigarette taxes—both of which 
were to come down on April 1 under the 
law we passed several years ago—will 
also hit a lot of consumers on items they 
consider important in their own budgets. 
As for the beer and liquor taxes, while 
everyone agrees they represent logical 
items for excise taxes, still and all, we 
want to be mighty careful we are not 
encouraging bootlegging by overtaxing 
legitimate products in this field. I un- 
derstand there has been an alarming in- 
crease in the sale of untaxed beverages 
in this field, and I am afraid we can look 
for an increase in that illicit traffic if 
people’s incomes go down and more peo- 
ple get thrown out of work. 

What I am attempting to point up, 
Mr. Chairman, is that I do not think the 
committee majority has done a careful 
job at all in assessing the kind of excise 
taxes to recommend, but has just appar- 
ently closed its eyes and drawn a line 
and said if the tax is over 10 percent we 
will cut it to 10, but if it is less than 10 
percent we will not touch it at all, and 
as for beer and liquor and cigarettes, and 
so on, we will not even look at what is 
happening in the way of bootlegging, and 
so on. 


DEMOCRATS WIN ON DEMAND FOR CUTOFF DATE 


I am glad that the majority party, 
after refusing in the committee to heed 
the proposal of the Democrats to put 
a time limit on these reenacted taxes, 
as we had always done in the past, has 
now decided after a caucus of all the 
Republican Members that they had bet- 
ter agree to something like that before 
the measure came upon the floor of the 
House. So the minority Members—the 
Democratic Members—scored on that. 

I personally want to pay tribute to the 
Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee for the united effort 
they put forward on this measure to 
make it a better bill, recognizing their 
responsibilities not only to the citizens 
and businesses of the Nation but to the 
needs of the Treasury. I think they 
have given a fine illustration of how an 
opposition party should operate in a de- 
mocracy—showing a real sense of re- 
sponsibility that was not always present 
when the Republicans were in the mi- 
nority. 


IT WAS ONLY CAMPAIGN ORATORY 


It is too bad, however, that we have 
to rush important legislation like this 
through the House without hearings, 
without a sufficient study of the eco- 
nomic effects of the proposals, and with 
all these steamroller features. 

As the Democratic members of the 
committee noted in their minority re- 
port, this is the third time the majority 
party has had to eat its 1952 campaign 
pledges by raising taxes above what they 
were scheduled to be. The revenues 
are, of course, necessary, but a lot of 
that campaign oratory turns out now not 
only to have been unnecessary but com- 
pletely misleading—and I am sure that 
come November some of our friends on 
the Republican side will be a whole lot 
less extravagant with their promises 
than they were in 1952. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
PHILBIN). 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
greatly disappointed with this bill. 
There is no one in the House who stands 
higher among his colleagues than our 
friend, the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. REED, and surely no one in the House 
esteems him more than I do. 

But I repeat, I am greatly disappointed 
with this bill. First, the administration 
is definitely pledged to tax relief and 
that means, as I believe the American 
people interpret it, substantial, and not 
merely colorable, or symbolic, tax relief. 
Secondly, this bill does not reduce, but 
definitely increases net excise taxes by 
about $165 millions. Thirdly, the Con- 
gress should, in my humble opinion, as- 
sume its obligation to the rank and file 
of the people to lift heavy tax burdens 
from their backs. 

I have said many times that this 
Nation is tax-ridden to an unbelievable 
extent. There is no country in the 
world carrying such heavy, discouraging 
tax burdens. Our taxes now are higher 
than they were in wartime. They are, 
for the most part, at the highest level 
in history. Their weight upon the 
people is tremendous. Their effect is 
repressive to initiative and endeavor—an 
impairment of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem. They press down the standards of 
living, not of the wealthy or capable, 
but of the poor, the ordinary men and 
women, and those least able to pay. 
There can be no doubt of the unhappy 
and detrimental consequences of high 
taxation. It is stultifying to business, 
oppressive to the rank-and-file Ameri- 
can citizen. 

What I hoped for from the committee 
was an altogether different approach to 
the question of tax reduction. I hoped 
practical consideration would be given 
to the situation of the automobile in- 
dustry. That of itself would prove a 
boon and a great help to that business 
at this time. It would mean also em- 
ployment for very many. And also to 
many purchasers. 

I had hoped attention would be given 
to the extortionate alcoholic beverages 
taxes which are rapidly extending illicit 
and criminal manufacture and activities 
in many parts of the Nation. Taxes 
can be confiscatory. They can be dis- 
criminatory. They can be in effect a 
prohibition, in large part, of existing 
legitimate businesses authorized by law. 
There is an element of injustice and lack 
of fairness and equity in such tax ma- 
chinery. It cannot be defended. And 
there are other very unsound excises too 
numerous to recount at this time. 

If there had been a complete overhaul 
of these taxes in relation to revenue, 
and if substantial cuts were made in for- 
eign expenditures, exclusive of those for 
defense, many undesirable, harmful 
excise levies could be repealed. 

There is at least one good provision in 
the bill, that is, reduction of taxes on 
amusements and moving-picture the- 
aters, but it does not go far enough. To 
Save some of these distressed businesses 
the excise taxes should be taken off alto- 
gether, and that is my strong view. 
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Different provisions of this bill vir- 
tually cancel each other. The bill blows 
hot and cold in the same breath. One 
set of excise taxes is reduced while at 
the same time another set of Korean war 
excise taxes, scheduled for repeal by 
Congress April 1, are herewith continued. 
These amounts practically cancel each 
other and on the whole this type of leg- 
islation smacks of the arts of the ma- 
gician who puts a rabbit in one hat and 
pulls it out of another. 

I would like to have the chance to vote 
for a real motion to recommit on this 
bill but, apparently, under the rules of 
the House applicable to this tax measure, 
I will not have that privilege. 

If the administration and the Congress 
would appropriately trim foreign ex- 
penditures, exclusive of those for the na- 
tional defense, we would have no diffi- 
culty giving the American people and the 
American businessmen some of the tax 
relief to which they are entitled and 
must ultimately have, and in the not 
too distant future, if this economic sys- 
tem is to be kept vigorous, healthy, and 
dynamic. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dono- 
HUE]. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though this bill, H. R. 8224, to selectively 
grant excise tax reductions to 10 percent 
contains inequitable provisions, as well 
as being discriminatory, I am reluctantly 
impelled to support it. It obviously ap- 
pears that we are permitted no choice 
by the leadership of the majority; it is 
either this bill to provide some much- 
needed tax relief or no relief at all. 

I am supporting the measure because 
it is at least partially keeping faith with 
the people on the promise of the Con- 
gress to remove these so-called tempo- 
rary and emergency excise and luxury 
taxes when vital need of them no longer 
exists. My reluctance in favoring the 
measure is because of my belief it does 
not go far enough, and it discriminates 
against many other items that should 
not be still considered luxuries and equi- 
tably ought to be afforded proportionate 
reductions. 

Let it be made clear that any reduced 
revenue following these excise tax reduc- 
tions will not in any way affect our con- 
tinuing preparations for national de- 
fense and security. The military appro- 
priation is, of course, a separate and dis- 
tinct matter that can, when any neces- 
sity demands, be dealt with directly and 
immediately by the Congress. 

One of the most compelling and force- 
ful reasons for supporting this measure, 
inadequate as it is, arises out of the 
alarming current unemployment trend 
throughout the country. We all, I know, 
earnestly and sincerely hope this trend is 
short-lived and will be eliminated when 
the administration readjustment poli- 
cies and programs are completed. Nev- 
ertheless, and without any partisanship, 
we would indeed be lax in our duty if we 
pretended that dangerous unemploy- 
ment did not now exist. It is, therefore, 
imperative and timely that some effort 
must be made to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power, thereby stimulating pro- 
duction and helping to reverse the rising 
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unemployment rate. It is fundamental 
in the American system that our tax pol- 
icy should, to the fullest possible extent, 
encourage a constant expanding econ- 
omy. I greatly hope the Members of 
this body will remember that fundamen- 
tal tax principle when we are called upon 
to consider higher tax exemptions on in- 
dividual incomes next week. 

Because these excise-tax-cut propos- 
als will provide a certain increase in the 
general purchasing power of American 
consumers to induce higher production 
at a time when it is most needed to lower 
unemployment levels, I intend to vote in 
favor of it. 

Let us also plan now, barring any na- 
tional or world emergency, to expand 
this program of excise-tax reduction and 
elimination so that the entire American 
purchasing public and all affected indus- 
tries will be treated alike with fairness 
and justice. We have abundantly ful- 
filled all our pledges to our foreign allies 
and friends; let us keep faith with our 
own people who have suffered too long 
from too much taxation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, to citizens 
of the United States who for so long 
have labored under the increasing load 
of taxation, this day should offer a meas- 
ure of renewed hope. 

At long last, with shooting war no 
longer existing to justify extravagances 
and reckless spending, a gradual decline 
in demands for Government spending of- 
fers a ray of hope that the wage earners 
and the business people may once more 
begin to enjoy the fruits of their labors 
and the results of their capital. With 
the existing national debt, the unusually 
high level of fixed Federal commitments, 
and the potential decline in the national 
economy resulting from the transition 
from war to peace, no thinking citizen 
expects a tax bill based on prewar rates, 
individual or corporate. 

Until the loose ends of former com- 
mitments are disposed of and the present 
level of Government activities are cur- 
tailed to conform to more normal stand- 
ards, by taking $13 billion from last 
year’s budget our citizens are being re- 
lieved of increases in rates that otherwise 
would have been reflected in the assign- 
ments for this year. 

This bill, reducing excise taxes, will 
insure a measure of relief for every citi- 
zen by reducing the tax on commodities 
that make up a considerable part of the 
daily purchases of every householder. 
The general tax bill that is soon to fol- 
low will prove again that this adminis- 
tration intends to follow its determined 
policy of removing tax burdens from the 
shoulders of the people just as rapidly as 
the economic condition of the country 
will permit. 

I hope this measure is adopted. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] 
may extend his remarks in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the ac- 
tion we are taking here today in reducing 
excise taxes—which might be called 
nuisance or sales taxes—by a total of 
a little under $1 billion will be welcome 
news to millions of people throughout 
the Nation. It will give millions of peo- 
ple who daily shop in our stores through- 
out the Nation an opportunity to 
buy countless millions of articles at 10 
percent less after April 1, when this bill 
goes into effect. 

The people with large families in the 
lower tax brackets will be exempted by 
paying about one-half less in this sales 
tax, or excise tax, that has been on the 
books for a number of years. 

I am glad that this is the second time 
in this session the Republican adminis- 
tration is bringing tax relief to its mil- 
lions of overburdened taxpayers. We 
reduced income tax to those in the lower 
brackets about 10% percent, with a lesser 
income-tax reduction to those in the 
higher brackets. Again, those in the 
lower brackets, earning up to $5,000, get 
the greater bulk of the income-tax re- 
duction. Those in the higher brackets 
get a lesser tax reduction. Yet, those 
in the highest brackets get only about 
a 2-percent reduction. 

Nevertheless, for political purposes, 
some of the Democratic leaders have the 
audacity to say that both of these tax 
bills favor the well to do, or rich. Of 
course, they know, and those in the lower 
income-tax brackets know there is not a 
single ounce of reasoning that can be 
given which would tend to prove their 
claim. 

In addition to that, we removed the 
excess-profits tax, which will help busi- 
ness to expand and make more jobs for 
millions of people throughout the Na- 
tion. And the reduction of the excise 
tax will cause less of that tax to be passed 
on in the cost of merchandise the little 
people buy, which gives them additional 
tax relief, as they do their daily buying. 

In other words, this administration, to 
date, with the passage of this bill today, 
will give the taxpayers of the Nation a 
little over $6 billion that they can keep 
and spend as they like, rather than to 
give it to the Government, to be given 
away to foreign nations and to be wasted 
as it has been done so many years in the 
past. And may I point out that next 
week we will have another tax-reduction 
bill before this House that will lower 
their taxes about $1,200,000,000. When 
this bill is passed next week, it will as- 
sure a total of over $7 billion this Repub- 
lican administration will give to the 
people in this calendar year, that they 
can keep and spend as they like rather 
than for it to be swallowed up by big 
Government. 

At this time I would like to point out 
that this is the second time in 22 years 
that we have had a Republican Con- 
gress, and the first time that we have had 
a Republican Congress and a Republican 
President. 

EIGHTIETH REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 

When we had a Republican Congress 
during 1947 and 1948, we reduced taxes 
by over $5 billion, and we raised the 
exemptions from $500 to $600, and, in 
addition, we provided that those over 65 
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years of age should have double exemp- 
tion. By raising these exemptions and 
reducing taxes in the 80th Republican 
Congress, we made it unnecessary for 
over 6,500,000 people in the lowest tax 
bracket to pay any taxes. And in the 
debates on that bill, they called it then, 
as they are calling this tax-reduction 
bill now, “A rich man’s tax bill.” Of 
course, they are not serious in these 
charges, and it would appear that the 
only reason for making them is not an 
attempt to deceive the people. 

Now, what made it possible for the 
Republican Congress and this adminis- 
tration to reduce taxes when the Demo- 
crats had been busy for over 20 years 
raising taxes, and never once reduced 
them? It is very simple. We could not 
be justified in reducing taxes unless we 
first reduced governmental costs. Last 
year we cut the $78,600,000,000 budget 
that President Truman said would all 
have to be spent, and which would have 
been spent had Stevenson been elected 
President. We cut out waste and ex- 
travagance and unnecessary spending, 
and reduced the Truman budget he 
left for President Eisenhower by $14 
billion. That made it possible for 
this Republican administration to give 
the millions of people about a $7 billion 
tax reduction in the first session of this 
Congress. These tax reductions will 
allow the people to keep $7 billion, most 
of which will be spent in their own way. 
Such spending will increase the buying 
power; will greatly stimulate business; 
will help to prevent a serious depression, 
and will furnish millions of jobs for the 
working people of America as business 
expands. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
now that our Republican friends have 
seen the wisdom and the soundness of 
the position taken by the Democratic 
Party and of the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party in connection with this bill, 
and the committee is going to offer an 
amendment to extend for 1 year the 
temporary taxes that expire on April 1, 
there remains only one question that 
the House will pass upon when we 
emerge from the Committee of the 
Whole. That is the question of whether 
or not further relief will be given to 
amusement places in the matter of taxes 
on admissions, exempting those admis- 
sions up to the price of 50 cents which 
will be offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LYLE] on his own responsi- 
bility. We know that the main benefi- 
ciaries would be the small moving pic- 
ture houses of the country. 

That field has been covered very ef- 
fectively by my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooper] and also my friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. Bocas]. 

We all know the history of last year 
when this House almost unanimously, 
if not so, passed a bill eliminating com- 
pletely the tax on moving picture ad- 
missions. We know the history of that. 
The bill passed the Senate, but was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. I feel 
confident that if the veto had been sub- 
mitted to the Congress, probably more 
than two-thirds of the Members of this 
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House would have voted to override the 
veto. 

It seems to me that a clear case was 
made out and while I am not going to 
offer a motion to recommit, I intend to 
vote for it. As I have announced here- 
tofore and stated on the floor yester- 
day, I was going to offer the motion to 
recommit to provide for the temporary 
extension of certain excise taxes expir- 
ing on April 1 and the one in relation to 
admissions. Of course, the main part 
of my motion to recommit was the temp- 
orary extension. I could qualify in op- 
position to the bill if at that point in 
the consideration of the bill the House 
were faced with either a 1-year extension 
or a permanent extension, but I could 
not qualify in opposition to the bill in 
other respects on a motion to recommit. 

I think the record should also show 
that the Republican leadership and the 
Republican Party in having this bill be- 
fore us is in somewhat of a revolt against 
both President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Humphrey. We all know that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Humphrey 
are opposed to the loss of revenue this 
bill provides for. However, the wisdom 
of the Republican leadership in the 
House is such that they think they can 
safely further unbalance the budget, 
and that is their responsibility. I see no 
reason why we Democrats in that par- 
ticular respect should take any issue 
with them, and we are not doing so. 
However, the record should show that 
there is a further unbalancing of the 
budget of somewhat in excess of $900 
million, and the record should also show, 
whether right or wrong, that the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House and the 
Republican Party in the House in reduc- 
ing excise taxes to 10 percent are doing 
so against the urgent request and recom- 
mendation of their own leader in the 
White House, President Eisenhower, and 
of their own Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I wonder if the 
gentleman will call the attention of the 
Members to the fact that $300 million 
of this relief goes to those using long- 
distance telephone calls, and that is of 
course mostly a business charge, with 
no relief, practically, or very little relief 
to home users of telephones. In other 
words, one-third of the relief in this 
bill goes to the relief of business, which 
uses long-distance calls. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
statement speaks for itself. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Those 
long-distance calls that are charged to 
business are a business deduction, so the 
Treasury does not get anything. The 
humble people I know never put in a 
long-distance call unless there is a death 
or sickness or some distress. The tax 
is 25 percent. It ought to come down 
to 10 percent. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I hope my friend 
will remember those humble people he 
knows when the tax bill comes up next 
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week and we try to increase the exemp- 
tion from $600 to $700. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. We want 
those people to have jobs. In due time 
the Republicans will increase the exemp- 
tion. It is something you people have 
never done. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to note 
my friend says “in due time.” “In due 
time” is a question of fact. With refer- 
ence to past promises by Republicans I 
have never seen that “due time” arrive 
yet. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is really 
getting interesting now. I just took the 
floor to make a few philosophical obser- 
vations because my real argument was 
taken away by the fact that the Re- 
publican Party is following the Demo- 
cratic position. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman has made reference to the posi- 
tion of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey. Am 
I to assume from the gentleman’s al- 
lusion to that position that it is the po- 
sition the gentleman, too, supports, 
namely, that we should not be making 
any reduction in excise taxes in con- 
nection with this bill at this time? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. I have said that 
the Republican leadership and the Re- 
publican Party have taken issue with 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Humphrey. That part is correct, is it 
not? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. I was just wondering if you 
agreed with us or whether you agreed 
with the President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, I further 
said in the wisdom of the Republican 
leadership of the House, they have taken 
this action, and we, Democrats, have 
not made the decision that they can 
do it. You are not going to contest 
that, are you? Does the gentleman 
clearly understand my state of mind? 
Now the gentleman asked me a further 
question: Do I think tax reductions 
should take place? My answer is “No.” 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Not even 
on the excise taxes? 

Mr. McCORMACE. What is more im- 
portant to the country than tax reduc- 
tion, is greater national defense. If 
President Eisenhower had the courage 
to recommend more appropriations for 
national defense, the American people 
would welcome any sacrifices necessary 
for them to make in the form of exten- 
sion of taxes or of additional taxes or 
otherwise. When I see promises of a 
reduced budget, and they are not carried 
out, when I see political insincerity, and 
I say that with a great mildness and a 
great calmness in my mind 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will yield to the 
gentleman in just a moment, but not 
now. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But this is 
a good point for the gentleman to yield, 
however. 

Mr. McCORMACK. IfI can get some 
more time, that will be fine. As I was 
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saying, when I see your party making 
the decision that you will give a tax 
reduction under these conditions, then 
I say that we, Democrats, are justified 
in taking the position that it should be 
fair and equitable. That is what we, 
Democrats, are undertaking to do. 
Now, the very fact that you accept the 
amendment, which was the main part 
of my motion to recommit, shows that 
you recognized it—whether because you 
desire to or because of practical con- 
siderations, I do not care—but by rea- 
sion of your action there is no difficulty 
here so far as opposition to the bill is 
concerned, but the responsibility for 
what is in the bill rests upon the Re- 
publican party and not upon the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I was very 
interested in the gentleman’s remarks 
about proposing this personal exemp- 
tion where you said you were in favor 
of extending the personal exemption and 
increasing it $100. You are not in favor 
of tax reduction according to your own 
statement; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, but the gen- 
tleman did not hear my last statement. 
He could not have heard my last state- 
ment, if he was listening. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I was try- 
ing to listen to the gentleman, but the 
gentleman was talking pretty loud. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I say I was 
8 to listen, but the talking was so 
oud. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is very keen. What I did say was that 
the Republicans made the decision that 
there can be a tax reduction. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
talking about that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We 
crats—— 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am talk- 
ing about what you said and not what 
the Republicans said. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We Democrats 
want to see that any reduction is fair 
and equitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The rea- 
son I want to bring that up is this. Does 
the gentleman recall what the personal 
exemption was back in 1932, when the 
Republicans were in power? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, where was I 
2 years ago? I cannot pick that out of 
the thin air, but I can discuss present 
conditions. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will tell 
you what it was. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I say, I can 
discuss present conditions. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I will tell 
you this. It was $2,500. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Yes, and there 
were 12 to 15 million people unemployed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

c—191 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly, you 
cannot get away from that, can you? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman pay attention to the particu- 
lar point that I was trying to put across? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Missouri does not have to accept 
this little colloquy on the gentleman’s 
ground. I have some maneuverability. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am trying 
to put it on your ground. You are talk- 
ing about personal exemptions. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With all due re- 
spect to my friend, I could never think 
that the gentleman from Missouri has 
any generosity for me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, but I 
have. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, for JOHN 
McCormack as an individual person you 
have, but not on this occasion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, yes; on 
this occasion too. I am trying to put 
the gentleman right so far as his re- 
marks are concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My dear friend, 
you are too clever to think that I think 
that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
clever, no, I am just trying to be fair. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have about 4 
minutes left and I want to try to fur- 
ther educate my dear Republican friends. 
As we have in the past few days saved 
you from yourselves, I am going to try 
to save you from yourselves next week, 
if you will permit me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You have heard 
that saying about real friendship, one 
who is trying to save a friend from him- 
self. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
what I am trying to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I like you all per- 
sonally; but as to parties, that is a differ - 
ent situation. 

Now let us go to next week. There 
will be a motion to recommit, to increase 
the individual exemptions from $600 
to $700, and to wipe out the action 
taken in relation to dividends. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said that we can 
stand a $3 billion deficit. So the ques- 
tion of deficit is something that has been 
determined. In his budget of 1955 he 
determined that question. We have a 
right to try to think about equity and 
justice to our people, if there is going to 
be a tax reduction. The Republicans 
have made that decision, and not the 
Democrats. We do hope it will be on 
fair and equitable grounds, if it is neces- 
sary to have a little further deficit. 

The argument in relation to the indi- 
vidual income and the increase is well 
known, so I will not go into that. But 
what about dividends? 

Now, you are back in your district this 
year and you are making a campaign, 
Somebody is running against you in the 
primary or in the election, if you are in 
a close district, and this provision goes 
through relating to dividends. The aver- 
age person in my district makes any- 
where from $2,500 to $5,000. I am not 
talking about the $100,000 class. That 
is over my head, and it is over the head 
of the average person. The great bulk 
of Americans earn from $3,000 to $5,000, 
or $6,000 to $7,000, or in around there. 
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Now, take the man with a wife and 
2 children, and he has $3,000 earned 
income. He is out working with his 
hands or with his brain. He has to work 
to get that income. He has to pay $60 
tax. What does the same man who has 
an income of $3,000 on dividends pay if 
this provision goes through? He will 
pay a tax of $20. How can you or I 
justify ourselves and say to our people 
in our district who work, the farmer on 
the soil, the man who works with his 
hands or with his brains, and obtains 
an earned income, where he makes $3,000 
he will pay $60 tax, and the other man 
who gets it from dividends pays only 
$20 tax? 

What about the man who earns $4,000 
with a wife and 2 children? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That man pays 
$240 tax, and the man who gets his in- 
come from dividends will pay $110 tax. 

In other words, the man who earns 
$4,000 income will pay over a hundred 
percent more than the man who does not 
earn it. 

What about the $5,000 man on earned 
income? He will pay $420 a year tax, 
and the man with a dividend income of 
$5,000, with the same family, will pay 
only $200 tax. 

How can I defend that? As a matter 
of conscience, how can I defend it? 
Never mind the political situation. As 
a matter of conscience I cannot defend 
that. That is the question that will be 
before you next week on a motion to 
recommit—increasing the individual ex- 
emptions from $600 to $700, and saving 
$240 million the first year, and by the 
third year it will be between $800 and 
$900 million loss of revenue by wiping 
out this dividend provision. 

I am very glad the Republican leader- 
ship and a sufficient number of mem- 
bers of the Republican Party saw the 
wisdom of following our leadership in 
connection with this bill on this occa- 
sion, and I strongly urge that you do the 
same thing next week. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time during the discussion of 
this proposed tax legislation to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House the fact that tobacco, and es- 
pecially cigarettes, at the present time 
are carrying more than their share of the 
tax burden. 

Statistics from the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Labor 
and the Internal Revenue Department 
will prove to every Member in this Con- 
gress that the Federal Government is 
receiving more profit from every pound 
of tobacco produced in this country than 
the farmers who toil from morning to 
night for months growing the tobacco . 

I am certain that the President of the 
United States could not be acquainted 
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with this situation or he would not have 
recommended that an additional tax, 
placed on cigarettes for the duration of 
the Korean conflict, be made permanent. 
The income of the farmers of this coun- 
try is far below the income of industry 
and other segments of our economy and 
it is rather difficult to understand why 
the Federal Government, which collects 
far more than one billion dollars an- 
nually in taxes from tobacco farmers 
alone, should want to place an additional 
tax burden on tobacco at this time. 

The farmers in my District alone pro- 
duce annually approximately 175 million 
pounds of tobacco and the Government 
collects approximately $90 or $100 million 
in taxes annually from the cigarettes 
produced from the tobacco grown in my 
district. This, in my opinion, seems to 
be unreasonable when the farmers are 
barely making a living from the fruits 
of their work in producing this product. 

I hope that the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Members 
of the House will seriously consider the 
problem confronting the tobacco farmer 
today and vote to send this bill back to 
the Ways and Means Committee with 
instructions that the additional war time 
excise tax placed on cigarettes be re- 
moved on April ist along with the tax 
on a number of other items that have 
been recommended by the committee 
and the President. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, did you 
ever see something you needed and 
wanted to buy but changed your mind 
when you saw the discouraging tag 
marked: “Tax, 20 percent extra.” 

Of course, because the bite is too 
much. 

In effect it is a ransom which reacts 
the wrong way on the American buying 
public which is more interested in a bar- 
gain instead of a commodity that is de- 
liberately put into the luxury class by 
overtaxation. 

The chilling result is: Limited sales, 
smaller production, minimum employ- 
ment. The law of diminishing returns 
boomerangs right back on the Treasury’s 
chin, because taxes that are too heavy 
are self-defeating. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, reading storm signals on the eco- 
nomic barometer, has wisely decided to 
lower the excise tax ceiling from 20 to 10 
percent for most items except those with 
rates that are scheduled to drop auto- 
matically on April 1. 

This would apply to light bulbs, and 
tubes, pens, mechanical pencils, tickets 
to the movies, and all other admissions, 
luggage, club dues, photographic equip- 
ment, sporting goods and firearms, train, 
plane, and other transportation fares, 
jewelry, furs, long-distance telephone 
calls, and cosmetics. 

Did you ever try to tell a woman that 
cosmetics are a luxury? 

Would you prefer a more practical 
world in which women are as plain and 
drab as those in Russia? 

And while we are on the question of 
practicality, I would like to point out 
that the committee recommended the 
continuance beyond April 1, of the ex- 
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cises on liquor, beer, wine, gasoline, cig- 
arettes, and automobiles. These exten- 
sions will yield more than $1 billion a 
year in revenue, or more than enough to 
offset the cut in taxes on the other items 
I have listed. 

Liquors, smokes, gas, and cars are 
taxed to the limit as it is, and these in- 
dustries, as well as the consuming public 
they serve, certainly have a strong case 
when it comes to asking for tax relief. 

But as long as we cannot reduce all 
taxes suddenly and completely, I would 
prefer to make the first concessions to 
women and their indispensable cos- 
metics, for there is a power beyond 
reckoning. 

And as long as the administration 
favors a policy of helping business first 
on the theory that tax relief will stimu- 
late lower prices, stepped-up consumer 
demand, and high employment, I believe 
we should give the administration this 
opportunity to try out tax cutting as a 
stimulus to the economy. 

Women control the purse strings of 
Ainerica. 

Let us try out a tax bargain to see if it 
will bring them on a buying march into 
the stores and salesrooms that are sup- 
plied by industry and its workers. 

The administration refuses to help 
the unemployed by any other means. 
Perhaps this, plus similar measures, will 
correct the downtrend. I sincerely hope 


so. 

Therefore, in the interests of the na- 
tional economy, I believe we should cut 
excise taxes. 

This is a trial run, supported on the 
implied understanding that if this tax 
policy fails the Government will move 
swiftly and directly to provide relief for 
the unemployed. 

They, as always, must be our first 
concern. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, these 
are very entertaining days. Someone 
just showed me a little note from the 
ticker out here that the Capitol police 
had been alerted for another assassina- 
tion attempt here in Congress; so I sup- 
pose I had better warn you all to get 
ready to duck right quickly in the event 
anything breaks loose. But I am quite 
certain that is not going to happen and 
certainly we hope that it is not. That 
may evacuate the galleries—I do not 
know—but we will certainly hope that 
that does not happen either. 

In any event, apropos of that, this is 
the people’s Congress, and those who are 
here today can see that we contend about 
these things in good spirit. I suspect on 
occasion they can detect here and there 
that a little politics is being played. Now, 
I am not against that, because I play a 
little myself. I would, however, have to 
grant first place in ability in that regard 
to my very good friend from Boston. He 
started his learning a little earlier than 
I did and has progressed much more 
rapidly than I, although out in Indiana 
we play a little politics on occasion. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
and others have talked here quite a bit 
about this motion to recommit; and they 
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say that now since the original motion 
they had suggested a day or so ago had 
been incorporated in an amendment 
which will be offered here very shortly 
that now their motion to recommit states 
the Democratic position. 

Reference has been made to certain 
proposals that were made in the com- 
mittee, and they were contained in the 
minority views filed by the Democratic 
members of the committee. The minor- 
ity views begin on page 14 of the report, 
and I want to read this to you because 
you ought to have themin mind. Every- 
one knows of our solicitude for the mo- 
tion-picture people, and knowing that 
they recognize that we tried to do some- 
thing for them in the first session. We 
are really doing something for them in 
this session. You see, when you begin to 
take a look at what might be urged 
that would have a lot of appeal, just 
listen to this list. As I understand it, 
this is really the Democratic position: 

Among the additional adjustments which 
we attempted to make in the current bill 
and which were defeated by the majority, 
were the following, many of which were also 
included in the revenue bill of 1950: to re- 


peal the tax on handbags, billfolds, key 
cases— 


And so forth. A lot of people think 
there should not be any tax on those. 

Watches selling for less than $65, and 
clocks and alarm clocks selling for less than 
$5; household water heaters; mechanical 
pens and pencils; admissions; admissions 
where the admission price is 50 cents or 
under; admissions to moving-picture the- 
aters where the admission price is 50 cents 
or under; admissions to amusement parks 
and rides where the admission price does not 
exceed 15 cents. 


I do not know why they did not go 
down to 5 cents. 

Household ironers and driers; communi- 
cations; leased wire service furnished to 
shut-in students; local telephone calls; col- 
lege and school athletic games; and bowling 
alleys, billiard and pool tables operated with- 
out charge by nonprofit organizations or gov- 
ernmental agencies. We also proposed to cut 
the tax on transportation of property in 


You see, in the committee they had a 
lot of good things that would just ap- 
peal to many people. But do you know 
what you have done here? It means 
you have abandoned all those people, 
you are taking the responsibility for 
shutting them out because, apparently, 
you have the votes to carry any kind of 
a motion to recommit particularly if 
you had all that sugar in it. How can 
anyone vote against that? But you did 
not put that in your motion to recommit. 
I would like to know why. 

As a matter of fact, it is said of us 
that we are taking the responsibility for 
tax cuts. The eminent gentleman from 
Massachusetts stated that we should not 
cut taxes at all. Does he speak for the 
Democratic side? Is that the position 
you take? If it is, then what sort of 
a phony arrangement is it to cut below 
what the Republican members of the 
committee had already arranged to cut 
on that list of items? Let us cut out 
the monkey business and get down to 
the issue before us. 

You talk about playing politics? What 
we are trying to do in this bill is te pro- 
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vide fair treatment for everybody. It 
does not go as far as everyone would 
like. A gentleman from one of the Caro- 
linas asked: Why did you not take the 
tax off tobacco? Somebody else: Why 
did you not take it off automobiles, or 
why did you not take it off on some of 
these items or cut them down some 
more? 

But, you know, here is the situation. 
This bill is so good that you just had 
trouble finding anyone to qualify over 
there to offer the motion to recommit 
who would say he is against the bill. 
Joun LYLE, of Texas, God bless him, I 
understand has elected not to come back 
to this great body. I say that I shall 
miss him because I think he is one of 
the greatest Members I have known here 
in my time. Jomn has had a little fun 
with me in the last day or two. I know 
he would not mind my having a little 
fun with him and others over there on 
this occasion. But they had to get JOHN 
Lyte to offer this motion to recommit. 
Very likely he is against the bill alto- 
gether. But I wonder how many of you 
would stand up and qualify to offer the 
motion to recommit by saying you are 
against the bill. 

I do not know whether we are going 
to call the roll or not. It does not make 
much difference. Then JoHN LYLE would 
have to vote against it. He would not 
have to, but he probably would. Every- 
body else would vote for it. That is about 
the best evidence I have ever heard that 
it is a good bill. 

It is a Republican bill. The Republi- 
can members of the Ways and Means 
Committee worked it out. So instead of 
relying on anything like a motion to 
recommit, what you are doing is getting 
in with us. You are taking our bill and 
you are going to vote for it because it is 
a good bill. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
chides us because, he says, we are bucking 
the administration. You take a look at 
this entire tax program as it is unfolded 
this week and as it will be unfolded next 
week, and overall the administration is 
not finding very much fault with us in 
respect to the manner in which we are 
handling taxes. So do not try to dis- 
turb us there. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
on one of his rare occasions, shows here, 
as he says, great solicitude for the deficit. 
This is all in good fun; we know about 
this. So now his solicitude for the bal- 
ancing of the budget, as I say, is a rather 
new-found solicitude. Iam glad to have 
him come up to the altar here these days. 
He says we should not cut taxes, but 
since we have assumed the responsibility, 
why, he is going along with us. I am 
glad to know we have the responsibility 
and, folks, we have, and I am not afraid 
of it, and I do not believe anybody on 
my side is. But let me show you how 
well he is doing about it. You see, when 
we cut these admissions from 20 to 10 
percent we cut the revenue—so the 
Treasury tells us—from $200 million to 
$100 million. Now that is rather far- 
reaching relief, is it not? That is pretty 
fair. So the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is going to help us out from hay- 
ing a deficit by coming along with a 
motion to recommit to have us lose $40 
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million more revenue. He has got one 
even better than that for next week, and 
I want to address my remarks at this 
point to the responsible Members on my 
side of the aisle, people who believe that 
there is such a thing as fiscal responsi- 
bility, and that there come times when 
we ought to quit playing politics and 
have a real concern for the welfare of 
the country. Next week he says the mo- 
tion to recommit is going to be tied to 
an attempt to raise exemptions from $600 
to $700. In connection with that you are 
going to move to strike out the provi- 
sion that provides for a beginning in 
respect to double taxation on dividends. 
You are going to trade a horse for a 
rabbit there, because such a motion, if it 
prevails, would lose us an additional $2.4 
billion of revenue and would avoid the 
loss of $230 million in revenue. Thus 
the final result, may I say to my Demo- 
cratic and Republican friends alike, 
would be to put the Government $2 bil- 
lion more in the red. Now how do you 
justify that? Moreover, it is obvious that 
the gentleman must approve of the other 
provisions of the bill which will come be- 
fore us, since he is apparently going to 
let them stand in his motion to recom- 
mit. You people who sit on the right 
side of the aisle have within 2 or 3 
votes of as many as we have got. With 
our Members still in the hospital, I would 
guess perhaps we have been outnum- 
bered. I do not know when they will 
come back, and we have some people 
sick—but you carry a responsibility in 
this matter that you cannot shrug off 
just because the Speaker happens to be a 
Republican and the leader happens to 
be a Republican, And I challenge you 
to stand up and meet the issue. 

Now, let us get back to this further 
situation. I said this was a good bill, 
and it is. Last year we had a bill the 
committee reported out and passed to 
remove entirely the tax on movie admis- 
sions. I voted for it, but the President, 
in what I believe to be his wisdom, de- 
cided that in the circumstances he ought 
to veto the bill. He took that position 
and he so explained it because he thought 
he had to maintain a position. On all 
sides we have been beset by all manner 
of people in all sorts of industries and 
occupations, even as you Democrats have 
outlined them there in your minority 
views, who have urged upon us the com- 
plete removal of excise taxes, sales taxes, 
if you please, because they said their 
business was being strangled and they 
were being driven to the wall. So, the 
President took the position that these 
movie admissions, along with all these 
other things, should be considered in a 
general, comprehensive bill to the end 
that there be no discrimination and that 
everybody alike be treated fairly and 
squarely. That is exactly what the 
members of this great committee have 
undertaken todo. They have attempted 
to treat these people alike, and in my 
opinion they have treated them alike, 
The appeal of many of our folks in cer- 
tain business areas to be completely 
relieved cannot be ignored. 

But may I say that in respect to these 
articles, such as household goods, ladies’ 
handbags, and cosmetics, you can find a 
lot of people who think that they, too, 
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should be completely relieved. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we are losing around a billion 
dollars in these excise-tax reductions. 
It is a good bill. We ought to support it. 
That money will go right into the pockets 
of the taxpayers who will want to spend 
that money for those things they would 
like to have. It will help business gen- 
erally up and down the line. So I say 
it is a good bill and I am just sorry that 
my friends on the Democratic side have 
seen fit to offer this motion to recommit. 
They probably think it is putting some- 
one in the hole. Maybe it is. But if it 
puts me in the hole, I am glad to get in 
it, because no one can challenge my 
sincerity of conviction, which I had a 
long time ago, to do something for the 
very people for whom you seek to do 
more here. We demonstrated that in 
the past. We demonstrate it here again 
today. 

So I say this motion to recommit 
should be voted down. It does not make 
any difference whether we argue that by 
failing to include these other things you 
take on yourselves the final responsibil- 
ity for the form of this excise-tax reduc- 
tion bill, because really you do. But if 
you say it is our responsibility, then let 
us carry the responsibility and vote 
against this motion to recommit. 

I do not know what is going to happen 
to this bill when it gets over into the 
other body. I hope that it has there the 
Same courageous, fair, nondiscriminat- 
ing treatment that it has had in this 
body. I have no reason to believe it will 
not. But why should we start here by 
setting a pattern to open the door to 
all manner of amendments and finally 
wrecking and shattering this bill so that 
possibly the people we are trying to help 
will finally receive no help at all? 

Let us stand up and be counted and 
vote down this motion to recommit. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the Committee on Ways 
and Means and particularly the chair- 
man, my good friend, Congressman 
Dan REED, of New York, and the rank- 
ing majority member, my fellow Ohioan, 
Congressman Tom JENKINS, for the out- 
standing job performed in bringing this 
bill to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. H. R. 8224 includes the pro- 
visions of the bill H. R. 7618, which I 
introduced some weeks ago, providing 
for cuts of excise taxes on telephones, 
long distance calls, buses, railroads, and 
airplane transportation. These two 
types of excise taxes which my bill em- 
braced were those which the general 
public disliked most in a nationwide poll 
conducted in the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. The passage of H. R. 
8224 will result in putting more money 
in the pockets of the taxpayers and 
thereby strengthening business and con- 
tributing to our general economy. This 
Republican Congress promised to reduce 
taxes. Today’s action is another evi- 
dence of performance. I have no idea 
what the motion promoted by the 
minority will contain, but I am sure 
after the defeat of the motion, not a 
single vote in this House will be cast 
against this meritorious legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments are in 
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order to the bill, except those offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I offer a committee 
a nendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. REED 
of New York: Page 11, strike out line 9 and 
all that follows through line 13 on page 13 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


“TITLE VI—ONE-YEAR EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
EXCISE TAX RATES 


“Sec. 601. One-year extension of certain ex- 
cise tax rates. 

“(a) Extension of rates: The following 
provisions are hereby amended by striking 
out ‘April 1, 1954“ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘April 1, 19557: 

“(1) The last sentence of section 2450 (re- 
lating to tax on diesel fuel). 

“(2) The second sentence of section 2800 
(a) (1) (relating to distilled spirits 
generally). 

“(3) The last sentence of section 2800 
(a) (3) (relating to imported perfumes con- 
taining distilled spirits). 

“(4) Section 3030 (a) (1) (A) (relating to 
tax on still wines). 

“(5) Section 3030 (a) (2) (relating to tax 
on sparkling wines, liqueurs, and cordials). 

“(6) The second sentence of section 3150 
(a) (relating to tax on fermented malt 
liquors). 

7) The second sentence of section 3412 
(a) (relating to tax on gasoline). 

“(8) Section 2000 (c) (2) (relating to tax 
on cigarettes). 

“(9) Section 3403 (relating to tax on auto- 
mobiles, etc.). 

“(b) Technical amendments: 

“(1) Section 1656 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on distilled spirits, wines and cor- 
dials, and fermented malt liquors) is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘April 1, 1955’, and by striking out ‘May 1, 
1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘May 1, 
1955’. 

“(2) Section 3412 (g) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on gasoline) is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘April 1, 1954 each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 1, 1955’, and by striking out ‘July 1, 
1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 
1955’. 

“(3) Section 2000 (g) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on cigarettes) is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
April 1, 1955’, and by striking out ‘July 1, 
1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 
1955’. 

“(4) Section 320 (1) (5) (relating to draw- 
back in the case of distilled spirits used in 
the manufacture of certain nonbeverage 
products) is hereby amended by striking out 
March 31, 1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
March 31, 1955’. 

“(5) Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 
1951 (relating to refunds on articles from 
foreign trade zones) is hereby amended by 
striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘April 
1, 1955.’ 

e) Floor stocks refunds on automobiles, 
etc.: Section 3403 (relating to tax on auto- 
mobiles, etc.) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“‘(f) Floor stocks refunds: 

“*(1) Where before April 1, 1955, any arti- 
cle subject to the tax imposed by subsection 
(a) or (b) has been sold by the manufac- 

er, producer, or importer, and is on such 
date held by a dealer and has not been used 
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and is intended for sale, there shall be cred- 
ited or refunded (without interest) to the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
tax paid by such manufacturer, producer, or 
importer on his sale of the article and the 
amount of tax made applicable to such 
article on and after April 1, 1955. 

“*(2) As used in this subsection, the term 
“dealer” includes a wholesaler, jobber, dis- 
tributor, or retailer. For the purposes of this 
subsection, an article shall be considered as 
“held by a dealer” if title thereto has passed 
to such dealer (whether or not delivery to 
him has been made), and if for purposes of 
consumption title to such article or posses- 
sion thereof has not at any time been trans- 
ferred to any person other than a dealer. 

“*(3) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, the refund provided by this sub- 
section may be made to the dealer instead of 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer, if 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
waives any claim for the amount so to be 
refunded. 

“*(4) When the credit or refund provided 
for in this subsection has been allowed to 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer, he 
shall remit to the dealer to whom was sold 
the article in respect of which the credit or 
refund was allowed so much of that amount 
of the tax corresponding to the credit or 
refund as was included in or added to the 
price paid or agreed to be paid by the dealer. 

“*(5) No person shall be entitled to credit 
or refund under this subsection unless (A) 
he has in his possession such evidence of the 
inventories with respect to which the credit 
or refund is claimed as may be required by 
regulations prescribed under this subsection, 
and (b) claim for such credit or refund is 
filed with the Secretary before July 1, 1955. 

“*(6) All provisions of law, including pen- 
alties, applicable in respect of the tax im- 
posed under subsections (a) and (b) shall, 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with this subsection, be applicable in re- 
spect of the credits and refunds provided for 
in this subsection’,” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rules of 
the House, 5 minutes of debate are per- 
mitted on each side. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment which I have of- 
fered does two things: 

First. It provides that the extension 
of the present tax rates on distilled 
spirits, wine, beer, cigarettes, gasoline, 
automobiles, trucks, buses, motorcycles, 
parts and accessories, and diesel fuel be 
for 1 year only. Under the amendment 
the present rates will expire April 1, 1955. 

Second. The amendment provides for 
floor stock tax refunds in the case of au- 
tomobiles, trucks, buses, and motor- 
cycles. This will prevent dealers being 
stuck with the higher tax on vehicles 
on hand and unsold after the April 1 
termination date. 

The committee has instructed its staff 
to study the possibility of extending floor 
stock refunds to other excise taxes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York, I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, it should 
be understood that the amendment 
which the gentleman has offered for the 
committee does not involve any loss of 
revenue. 

Mr. REED of New York. None what- 
ever. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
quested recognition to speak on this 
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amendment, but I most certainly am not 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
amendment as presented here was unan- 
imously adopted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It consists of two 
parts. The first part limits the extension 
of these excise taxes to 1 year from the 
present expiration date of April 1 of this 
year. That is the position that has been 
taken by the Democratic Members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means all the 
way through and conforms to the motion 
that we made in the committee during 
the consideration of the bill. The sec- 
ond part of the amendment relates to a 
refund of the floor stock tax on auto- 
mobiles, trucks, and motorcycles. That 
is fair and the Democratic members of 
the committee supported that provision 
in the consideration of the bill this 
morning in our committee. So those of 
us on the minority side are strongly 
supporting the committee amendment 
which in the first part conforms to the 
position we have taken all the way 
through, and the second part of which 
contains a provision which is eminently 
fair, and which also received our support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce ex- 
cise taxes, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 465, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LYLE. I am, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. LYLE moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 8224, to the Committee on Ways and 
Means with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, insert the following before 
“For”: “Section 1700 (a) (1) (relating to 
tax on single or season tickets and sub- 
scriptions) is hereby amended by striking 
out the second sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘No tax shall be 
imposed on the amount paid for admission 
if the amount paid is 50 cents or less’,” 
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And in line 20, strike out “(a) and (b)” 
and insert “(a), (b), and (d).” 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 200, nays 213, not voting 21, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 28] 
YEAS—200 
Abbitt Friedel Natcher 
Abernethy Garmatz Norreil 
Addonizio ary O'Brien, Mich. 
Albert Gathings O'Brien, N. Y. 
Alexander Gentry O'Hara, Ill, 
Andrews Gordon O'Neill 
Ashmore Granahan Passman 
Aspinall Grant Patman 
Bailey Green Patten 
Earden Gregory Perkins 
Barrett Hagen, Calif. Pfost 
Bennett, Fla. Haley Philbin 
Bentsen Hardy Pilcher 
Blatnik Harris Poage 
Boggs Harrison, Va, Polk 
Boland Hart Powell 
Bolling Hays, Ark. Preston 
Bonner Hays, Ohio Price 
Bowler Heller Priest 
Brooks, La, Herlong Rabaut 
Brooks, Tex, Holtzman Rayburn 
Brown, Ga. Howell Regan 
Buchanan Ikard Rhodes, Pa. 
Buckley Jarman Richards 
Burleson Johnson, Wis. Riley 
Byrd Jones, Ala. Robeson, Va, 
Byrne, Pa. Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Camp Jones, N. C. Rogers, Colo, 
Campbell Karsten, Mo. Rogers, Fla. 
Cannon Kee Rogers, Tex. 
Carlyle Kelley, Pa. Rooney 
Carnahan Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Celler Keogh 
Chudoff Kilday Selden 
Colmer King, Calif. Shelley 
Condon Kirwan Sheppard 
Cooley Kein Shuford 
Cooper Kluczynski Sieminski 
Crosser Landrum Sikes 
Davis, Ga. Lane Smith, Miss. 
Dawson, II. Lanham Smith, Va. 
ne Lantaff Spence 
Delaney Staggers 
Dempsey Long 
Dies Lucas Sullivan 
Dingell Lyle Teague 
Dodd McCarthy Thomas 
Dollinger McCormack Thompson, La. 
Donohue McMillan Thompson, Tex. 
Donovan Machrowicz Thornberry 
Dorn, S. O. Mack, III. Trimble 
Dowdy Madden Tuck 
Doyle Magnuson Vinson 
Durham Mahon Walter 
Eberharter Marshall Watts 
Edmondson Matthews Wheeler 
Elliott Metcalf Whitten 
Engle Miller, Calif. Wickersham 
Evins Miller, Kans. Wier 
Feighan Williams, Miss, 
Fernandes Mollohan Williams, N. J. 
Pine Morgan Willis 
Fisher Morrison Winstead 
Moss Yates 
Forand Moulder Yorty 
Fountain Multer Zablocki 
Frazier Murray 
NAYS—213 
Adair Bishop Carrigg 
Allen, Calif, Bolton, Cederberg 
Allen, II. Frances P. Chatham 
Andersen, Bolton, Chenoweth 
H. Carl Oliver P, Chiperfleld 
Andresen, Bonin Church 
August H. Bosch Clevenger 
Angell Bow Cole, Mo 
Arends Boykin Cole, N. Y. 
Auchincloss Bramblett Coon 
Ayres Bray Corbett 
Baker Brown, Ohio Cotton 
Bates Brownson Coudert 
Beamer Broyhill Cretella 
Becker Budge Crumpacker 
Bender Busbey Cunningham 
Bennett, Mich. Bush À 
Berry Byrnes, Wis. Curtis, Mo. 
Betts Curtis, Nebr, 


Dague Jonas, III Reed, N. Y 
Davis, Wis. Jonas, N. O. Rees, Kans. 
Dawson, Utah Judd Rhodes, Ariz, 
Derounian Kean Riehiman 
Devereux Kearney Robsion, Ky. 
Dolliver Kearns Rogers, Mass, 
Dondero Keating Sadlak 
Dorn, N. Y. Kersten, Wis. St. George 
Ellsworth Kilburn Saylor 
Fenton King, Pa. Schenck 
Fino Knox Scherer 
Ford Laird Scott 
Frelinghuysen Latham Scrivner 
Fulton LeCompte Scudder 
Gamble Lipscomb Seely-Brown 
Gavin Lovre Shafer 
George McConnell Sheehan 
Golden McCulloch Short 
Goodwin McDonough Simpson, II. 
Graham McGregor Simpson, Pa, 
Gross McIntire Small 
Gubser McVey Smith, Kans. 
Gwinn Mack, Wash. Smith, Wis. 
Hagen, Minn. Mailliard Springer 

le Martin, Iowa Stauffer 
Halleck Mason Stringfellow 
Hand Meader Taber 
Harden Merrill Talle 
Harrison, Nebr. Merrow Taylor 
Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Md. Thompson, 
Harvey Miller, Nebr, Mich. 
Heselton Miller, N. Y. Tollefson 
Hess Morano Utt 
H-estand Mumma Van Pelt 
Hill Neal Van Zandt 
Hillelson Nelson Velde 
Hillings Nicholson Vorys 
Hinshaw Norblad Vursell 
Hoeven Oakman Wainwright 
Hoffman, Tl O'Hara, Minn. Wampler 
Hoffman, Mich. O'Konski Warburton 
Ho mes Osmers Westland 
Holt Ostertag Wharton 
Hope Patterson Widnall 
Horan Pelly Wigglesworth 
Hosmer Phillips Williams, N. Y, 
Hruska Pillion Wilson, Calif, 
Hunter Poff Wilson, Ind, 
Hyde Prouty Withrow 
Jackson Radwan Wolcott 
James Ray Wolverton 
Javits Reams Young 
Jenkins Reece, Tenn. Younger 


Johnson, Calif. Reed, III. 
NOT VOTING—21 


Battle D'Ewart O'Brien, Il. 
Belcher Fallon Rains 
Bentley Forrester Rivers 
Burdick Hébert Roberts 
Chelf Holifield Sutton 
Clardy Jensen Weichel 
Davis, Tenn, Krueger Wilson, Tex. 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Forrester for, with Mr. Clardy against. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois for, with Mr. Weichel 
against. 

Mr. Wilson of Texas for, with Mr. Krueger 
against. 

Mr. Battle for, with Mr, Belcher against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Jensen with Mr. Fallon, 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Holifield, 

Mr. D’Ewart with Mr. Rivers. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 411, nays 3, not voting 20, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 29] 
YEAS—411 
Abbitt Alexander Andresen, 
Abernethy Allen, Calif, August H, 
J 8 a III. Andrews 
O: ersen, Angell 
Albert H. Cari 
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Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 


Ayres 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barden 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battle 
Beamer 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bender 
Eennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich, 
Bentsen 
Berry 
Betts 
Bishop 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton, 


Bolton, 
Oliver P, 
Bonin 


Friedel 


Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 


Mollohan 
ea 

organ 
Mi 


Oakman 
O'Brien, Mich, 
O'Brien, N. T. 


Rogers, Mass, Smith, Wis, Walter 
Rogers, Tex. Spence Wampler 
Roooney Springer Warburton 
Roosevelt Staggers Watts 
Sadlak Stauffer Westland 
St. George Steed Wharton 
Saylor Stringfellow Wheeler 
Schenck Sullivan Whitten 
Scherer Taber Wickersham 
Scott Talle Widnall 
Scrivner ‘Taylor Wier 
Scudder Teague Wigglesworth 
Secrest ‘Thomas Williams, Mies. 
Seely-Brown Thompson, La. Williams, N. J. 
Selden ‘Thompson, Williams, N. Y. 
Shafer Mich illis 
Sheehan Thompson, Tex. Wilson, Calif. 
Shelley Thorn Wilson, Ind. 
Sheppard Tollefson Winstead 
Short ‘Trimble Withrow 
Shuford Tuck Wolcott 
Sieminski Utt Wolverton 
Sikes Van Pelt Yates 
Simpson, Hl. Van Zandt Forty 
Simpson, Pa, Velde Young 
Small Vinson Younger 
Smith, Kans. Vorys Zablocki 
Smith, Miss. Vursell 
Smith, Va. Wainwright 
NAYS—3 

Jones, Mo. Lyle Marshall 

NOT VOTING—20 
Battle Fallon Rains 
Belcher Forrester Rivers 
Bentley Hébert Roberts 
Burdick Holifield Sutton 
Chelf Jensen Weichel 
Clardy Krueger Wilson, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. O'Brien, Il. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. O’Brien of Illinois. 

Mr. Jensen with Mr. Hébert. 

Mr. Krueger with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Wilson of Texas. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Clardy with Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Belcher with Mr. Holifield. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers of the House may have 5 legislative 
days within which to extend or revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill 
H. R. 8224 just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York ‘Times of 
March 11, 1954: 

TAXES AND A FREE ECONOMY 

Two tax bills have emerged from the House 
Ways and Means Committee this week. Since 
they differ enormously in character and 
scope, it is important, for purposes of avoid- 
ing possible confusion, that they be clearly 
identified at the outset. 

One of these bills, which is sponsored by 
Representative REED and which was passed 
by the House of Representatives yesterday, 
is concerned entirely with excise taxes. It 
is concerned, to be more specific, with the 
question of what should be done about the 
top layer of emergency excise taxes passed 
under the previous administration in 1951 
as part of the jerry-built program of financ- 
ing the rearmament effort. 

The second of the two tax measures is 
much more comprehensive and fundamen- 
tally more important. Like its companion 
bill (which it preceded by a day) it touches 
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the issue of tax relief, but it goes far beyond 
such immediate considerations. As the ac- 
companying report said of this 875-page 
document: 

“This bill is a long-overdue reform meas- 
ure which is vitally necessary regardless of 
momentary conditions and should not be 
confused with other measures which may 
be, or might become, appropriate in the light 
of a particular short-run situation.” 

Since this measure includes all but 1 or 
2 of the proposals contained in the tax 
message of the President in January, it has 
already, in effect, been under fire from the 
political opposition for some time past. 
The burden of the criticism has been that 
it stresses relief to business at the expense 
of relief to the individual. It would be un- 
fortunate if this fantastically oversimplified 
and distorted picture of the Eisenhower tax 
program should prevail. Criticism of this 
kind stems essentially from the philosophy, 
only too widely encouraged in recent years, 
which was aptly described by Benjamin 
Fairless in a recent address. This is the 
philosophy that “anything which is bad for 
business is automatically good for the 
country.” 

The individual taxpayer has, of course, al- 
ready benefited under the administration's 
budgetary and economic program from a 
stable level of living costs and from a 10- 
percent reduction in his income tax. As a 
matter of fact, in the omnibus bill just re- 
ported out, while the reforms proposed will 
cost an estimated $1.4 billion in revenues in 
fiscal returns in 1955, it is corporate enter- 
prise that is being asked to underwrite this. 
That is so because while the measure pro- 
vides relief both for the individual, the en- 
trepreneur, and the corporation, it proposes 
to continue for another year the 52 percent 
corporate tax rate, scheduled to expire at 
this time and which is counted upon to 
bring in $2 billion between now and April 1, 
1954, 

But in financing this legislation the ad- 
ministration has not done so with the idea 
that the relief granted business was in con- 
flict with that granted the individual, or 
vice versa. It has asked, first, what are the 
demonstrable inequities that should be cor- 
rected? At what points can fiscal practice 
be reformed in such a way as to encourage 
investment—not for its own sake, but in the 
interest of creating jobs, which are the key 
to prosperity? 

Perhaps. the best illustration of this ap- 
proach is the proposal to give the business- 
man and the farmer more leeway in writing 
off the cost of his plant and machinery. At 
present, companies are required to deduct 
their depreciation allowances in equal an- 
nual installments over the expected life of 
the facility. What the administration 
measure would do would be to permit the 
businessman or the farmer to deduct a 
greater part of the total in the years when 
his machinery was new. The theory is that 
under this arrangement he would be en- 
couraged to spend more for new and better 
equipment and to purchase new and better 
products at lower cost. 

Provisions such as this don’t have the 
simple handout appeal of proposals for 
increasing individual tax exemptions. But 
they reflect the economic philosophy that 
alone can assure continued growth of our 
private enterprise economy. That philos- 
ophy is that the problems of our economy 
are not going to be solved by attacking them 
from the side of the consumer alone—but 
they must be attacked from the consumer 
side and the investor side at one and the 
same time. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CERTAIN DIS- 
TRICT OFFICES OF THE VETER- 
ANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 

dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
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and extend my remarks, and to include 
a letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked to have this letter 
inserted in the Recorp because the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs has an- 
nounced the consolidation of the Atlanta 
district office with the Philadelphia dis- 
trict office, and the Dallas office with the 
Denver office. I do this because it is of 
concern to the Members from the States 
affected. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs, Rocers: After careful consider- 
ation it has been determined that certain 
economies in administrative costs without 
impairment of service can be accomplished 
by further consolidation of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration district offices. Two years ago 11 
of the 13 original district offices were con- 
solidated at 3 locations—Philadelphia, St. 
Paul, and Denver. Only two offices, Dallas 
and Atlanta, were left undisturbed at that 
time, because rent-free Government-owned 
space was not obtainable into which these 
two offices could be merged. 

While the original plan of consolidation 
provided for four district offices, I am con- 
vinced that veterans holding national serv- 
ice life insurance policies can be served 
equally as well from fewer offices. There- 
fore, the Dallas and Denver offices will be 
merged at Denver and the Atlanta and Phil- 
adelphia offices at Philadelphia where Gov- 
ernment-owned space is available. Attached 
are statements showing estimated annual 
savings that will result from these consoli- 
dations and an estimate of the one-time cost 
of making the moves. There is also attached 
a statement for public release. 

It is not possible to escape concern for the 
personnel that will be affected by moving of 
operations from one location to another, and 
the consolidation of two operating entities 
into one. Those most affected will be in the 
higher grades in which determination as to 
retention of employees occupying similar po- 
sitions in two offices where only one such 
position will exist after merger will-be made 
in accordance with civil service reduction-in- 
force rules. Employees in grades GS-5 and 
below, with very few exceptions, will be of- 
fered positions of equal grades at the new 
location. All transfers will be made at Gov- 
ernment expense. Even though these moves 
will adversely affect a number of employees, 
it is believed that the resulting reduction in 
operating costs fully justifies them. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator. 

Estimated savings and costs associated with 

consolidation of the Dalias and Denver 

offices at Denver 

ANNUAL SAVINGS FROM CONSOLIDATION 

Personal services (minimum of 

115 man-years)----- a — 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services: 

Savings at Dallas (GSA 

estimate) 

Less additional 33,000 

square feet required 

in Denver at $2 per 
square foot 


$491, 109 
5, 000 


66, 000 
Total estimated annual sav- 


59, 000 
555, 109 


1954 


Estimated savings and costs associated with 
consolidation of the Dallas and Denver 
offices at Denver—Continued 


COST OF CONSOLIDATION (ONE-TIME COST) 


Transfer of personnel and depend- 
$11, 700 


56, 730 
Transfer of records and equipment. 114, 471 


Training of personnel and over- 


SNE . eemaee 65, 000 
Relocating other agencies into va- 
cated building in Dallas (GSA)... 67, 000 
Alterations and moving cost in 
Denver 41, 000 
Total one-time cost 455, 901 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954. 

The Veterans’ Administration announced 
today that work will be started immediately 
on the consolidation in 2 locations of the 
activities now being handled at 4 district 
offices. 

Under the plan the Dallas district office 
will be merged with the Denver district office 
in Denver and the district activities now in 
Atlanta will be consolidated with the Phila- 
delphia district office in Philadelphia. 

The consolidations will save $1,024,000 In 
annual salaries. Savings in rent payments 
will further increase anticipated economies. 
The transfer of functions will involve a one- 
time cost of $1,016,000. Once these costs are 
paid, savings thereafter will be net. 

In 1949 the Veterans’ Administration had 
13 district offices. Since that time, through 
a series of consolidations, this number has 
been reduced to 5 operating district offices. 
This experience has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the consolidation of offices in no 
way reduces services to veterans as the offices 
do a mail-order business and continue to be 
as convenient to veterans as the corner mail- 
box. 

The consolidation of the Atlanta and Phil- 
adelphia offices will make it possible to oper- 
ate efficiently with at least 126 fewer persons 
than are required in 2 separate locations. 

This will result in an annual minimum 
saving in salaries of $533,493. 

The Veterans’ Administration will be va- 
cating rented space in Atlanta into which 
the General Services Administration plans to 
move other Government operations, resulting 
in still further economies to the Government, 

The consolidation of the Dallas and Denver 
offices will require at least 115 fewer employ- 
ees than now are employed in the 2 locations. 

This will result in a minimum saving of 
$491,109. 

The Veterans’ Administration is occupying 
federally owned space in Dallas, so there will 
be no direct savings in rental, However, the 
vacated space will become available for other 
Government operations now in rented space. 

To minimize the impact of the consolida- 
tion on personnel, Veterans’ Administration 
plans to poll all employees to ascertain how 
many will accept transfer. All personnel 
transactions will be effected in accordance 
with civil-service rules and regulations and 
vigorous efforts will be made to assist in 
pl.cing employees not desiring to transfer 
to a new location. 

After this consolidation is completed, Vet- 
erans' Administration will have district offices 
at Philadelphia, Denver, and Fort Snelling, 
Minn, 


POSTAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
POLICIES 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day a distinguished and able Member of 
Congress, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Harrison], made a serious and fact- 
ual statement concerning the Post Office 
Department and in his statement the 
gentleman from Virginia presented an 
interesting but shocking report on the 
manner and method adopted by the Re- 
publican administration in eliminating 
hundreds of rural post offices and substi- 
tuting the service with Republican ap- 
pointed rural carriers at greater cost to 
the taxpayers. No Member of this body 
denied the charges presented by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
and I want to congratulate him for 
bringing to our attention this shameful 
disregard of civil service by the Republi- 
can administration. In addition to the 
practice mentioned, in the 11th District 
of Missouri, which I represent, the Post 
Office Department has, without just 
cause or reason, preferred petty and 
ridiculous removal-from-office charges 
against efficient and honorable men 
serving as postmasters. Men whose 
reputation and service in office has never 
before been questioned. And I am reli- 
ably informed that such charges are pre- 
ferred at the request of the Republican 
committees for the purpose of creating 
postmaster vacancies for Republican 
political patronage. 

Now in addition to that, and of great 
concern to the farmers of America, is the 
ruthless partisan domination of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service by the Republican leaders in 
the administration. They not only 
changed Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration to Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, they are 
building and organizing a vast Republi- 
can political machine out of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service agriculture program. I will read 
to you a few of the letters I have re- 
ceived on this subject: 

Hon. MORGAN M. MOULDER, 
Missouri Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to you in regard 
to the politics being played in our county 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
office (formerly Production and Marketing 
Administration). In the past, the county 
office has been operated by the three elected 
(yearly) committeemen. They have em- 
employed their own help and have never 
employed anyone just because they were 
Democrats. We even had a Republican as 
a county committeeman for 12 years. What 
I am trying to say is this—that politics has 
never been played in our county office in 
the past. But now under the new adminis- 
tration, a new position has been set up in 
every county—that of county office manager. 
Our county is still holding them off, but I 
ont know how long we will be able to do 
this. 

You may know who is giving the orders 
as well as I do—the State GOP chairman. 
They are using the lowest tactics imaginable 
to get their man in over the one recom- 
mended by the county committee. This of- 
fice manager will hire and fire as he sees fit. 
I understand that before the county com- 
mittee can even hire a day laborer, he will 
have to be approved by the State Republican 
Committee, or in counties that already have 
their office manager he will hire all help. 

This is purely politics as you can see. 
If they get the job done, they will really 
have some political machine. I understand 
that at present there are already 80 in the 
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State and listen to this—in 1953 all three 
members of the county committee drew 
$5,300. If we have an office manager in our 
county, he will draw $4,280. 

I guess you have been seeing in the papers 
recently of the suspensions of some of our 
county committeemen. On Friday, January 
22, another was suspended in Saline County. 

We have worked for 20 years to build up 
our farm program where it is, and now it 
looks like a shame to see it torn down. Can’t 
you see what is going to happen after they 
get all their county managers appointed? 
They will freeze them on their job. I don't 
know what you can do about this, but I 
want you to hear about it in case you have 
not already. 

ROBERT D. DODGE, 

FOREST GREEN, MO. 

Matta BEND, Mo. 
Congressman MORGAN M. MOULDER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MOULDER: I was in the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
office the other day, which is now the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service office, I believe, and they told me 
that they had received word from the State 
office not to loan any money on any corn 
or wheat or beans stored in the Missouri 
River bottom, so I am writing to you now to 
see what you and the two Senators can get 
done on this matter, before our 1954 crop 
is ready to harvest, providing we raise any. 

I do not see how they can discriminate 
against we farmers that are farming in the 
bottom; neither do I see how they can put 
quota allotments on us and not give us the 
benefit of the loan price. If they take the 
loan away from us, I think then that we 
should be able to raise all the crops we want 
to without any penalty attached. If they do 
not live up to their bargain, I do not think 
we should be made to live up to our bar- 
gain. If we do not get the advantage of the 
loan, then I do not propose to stay within 
the allotment, and I intend to sell all of 
my crop without a penalty, and I think 
through the law of equity I could beat them 
in any court. 

Of course, all of we farmers want to do 
the right thing and we expect them to do 
the right thing also; so I am writing to you 
now asking you to see what can be done 
about this matter. I have my cribs built on 
a high ridge that the 1951 flood did not get 
over and that flood was the granddaddy of 
them all. 

I think the law reads that if a farmer stays 
within the quota allotment, alloted to him 
or that farm, then he is entitled to get a 
farm loan, so according to the law I do not 
see how they can do otherwise. 

I hope you can get some action on this 
matter as it means a lot to all of we farmers 
in the bottom. £ 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE W. HACKLEY, Jr, 
Congressman MoRrGAN M. MOULDER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MOULDER: I know you 

are a busy man and I seldom write to you 
unless I have something I think is important 
to take up with you. I wish you would take 
this matter up with our two Senators and 
see what they have to say about the matter 
also. 
I have been reading in the papers that the 
Republicans are not playing any politics in 
the Department of Agriculture. This state- 
ment like all the other statements they have 
made are lies, I will not say they are false 
as that is too soft a word for me to use 
against them. Anyone that disputes my 
word on this matter is what I have called 
them and I will be glad to make a trip to 
Washington, D. C., and back it up, as I am 
a pretty good man weighing around 230 
pounds and love to have a battle when it 
is necessary. 
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The first thing they have done is to make 
another job in each and every Production 
and Marketing Administration office all over 
the Nation, this job is to pay $6,200 per year 
and the county committee does not have the 
qualifications for the job unless they are Re- 
publicans. The men that have been operat- 
ing the county Production and Marketing 
Administration offices throughout the Nation 
for years are not smart enough to run the 
office unless they as I say are Republicans. 
Take Missouri alone, we have 114 counties, 
which would be that many additional jobs, 
which would be $706,800 additional tax 
money every year for the Department of 
Agriculture and 48 States would be approxi- 
mately 48 times that or $33,926,400. This 
looks like they are trying to conserve and 
lower taxes. 

Now so much for that. The other day one 
of our county committeemen from Saline 
County was suspended, why because he was 
a Democrat. This man is Rufus E. James. 
This man is a good man and a very con- 
scientious worker which everyone will tell 
“you. 

I have been informed that past we elected 
our township committeemen from the peo- 
ple that attended the township commit- 
teemen election meeting, then we would 
elect a delegate at large from each tiwn- 
ship and they would meet and elect or select 
the county committeemen. That is the way 
we did this year, or last year rather, and of 
course we will have another election this 
year. I happen to be one of the township 
committeemen. Now if the people in the 
townships and the county elect the county 
committeemen, how in the world can they 
suspend one of them unless he has done 
something illegally. 

I can remember when I lived in Lafayette 
County and as you know it has always been 
Republican, and you know we did not do any 
different there as they were all Republicans 
in the county committee and practically all 
Republicans on the township committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE W. HAcKLey, Jr. 


Hon. MORGAN MOULDER, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am taking the privilege of 
writing to inform you of a recent develop- 
ment in the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Office in Saline County. 

On January 22, Mr. R. E. James, vice chair- 
man of the Saline County committee, was 
suspended by the chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Com- 
mittee, Mr. Murry Colbert. A copy of this 
letter is enclosed. 

Here are some facts leading up to the sus- 
pension of Mr. James. About 6 weeks to 2 
months ago a Mr. Payne, who is supervisor 
for the western half of Missouri for Com- 
modity Credit, was in the county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation office to 
inspect records, etc. This was Payne's first 
visit to the local office since his having been 
appointed to the job, and the manner in 
which he introduced himself and made his 
inspection of records most certainly did not 
make a favorable impression with the office 
personnel. During his inspection he recom- 
mended to Mr. James that he discharge 2 
men who were employed at 1 of the bin 
sites. At no time during the remainder of 
his visit did Payne go into the matter fur- 
ther. Mr. James did not discharge the two 
men, as he knew of no reason other than 
Payne recommended it. 

Upon receipt of the letter suspending him, 
Mr. James and the other 2 members of the 
county committee went to see a Mr. Ernest 
Baker, who is supervisor on all phases of the 
program for 13 counties, of which Saline is 1, 
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Mr. Baker told them that he and Payne had 
made an inspection of the Marshall bin site 
unbeknown to the county committee and 
that the bin site supervisor reported to them, 
Baker and Payne, that one of the men spent 
a lot of time loafing at the sale barn which 
is located a short distance from the bins. 
This was never reported to any member of 
the county committee by the bin-site super- 
visor, and therefore the county committee 
was not aware of this and could not remedy 
the situation. Since Mr. James was responsi- 
ble for this part of the program, he was sus- 


“pended for a situation of which he knew 


nothing, and was given no chance to defend 
himself. 

The other interested parties, mentioned in 
the letter of suspension, refers to a Mr, John 
Crosswhite, of Marshall. Mr. Crosswhite is 
the husband of the Republican county chair- 
man, and also is part owner of the sale barn 
mentioned before. 

The letter suspending Mr. James stated he 
was entitled to a hearing if he desired one. 
This hearing was held Friday, January 29. 
Only two members of the State committee 
were present, Mr. Colbert and Mr. Bailey. 
Mr. James was informed in so many words 
at the outset of the hearing that regardless 
of what he and the other members of the 
county committee, who were present, said, 
his suspension would continue. The State 
committee stated that Mr. Payne and Mr. 
Baker were to make another inspection, and 
if they should recommend Mr. James be re- 
instated, he would be. 

Mr. Movrorn, Mr. James has been asso- 
ciated with the program since 1936 and has 
been an elected county committeeman since 
1948. Any person will have people who do 
not agree with them on all things when in 
such a position as Mr. James has. However, 
it is my belief, and the belief of all with 
whom I have talked and those people have 
been members of both political parties, that 
no person in Saline County will say that Mr. 
James is a “discredit,” to the program. One 
fact which will bear this out is that Mr. 
James was reelected as a director and presi- 
dent of the board of the Co-Operative As- 
sociation No. 1, Slater, Mo, on January 30. 
If this does not show that the people of 
the community in which Mr. James lives 
have confidence in his judgment and in- 
tegrity, then I do not know what does. 

The Missouri situation is most certainly in 
a deplorable state and will most certainly 
affect the program. The State committee 
is making a political issue out of this and 
the people do not want that. What the 
present administration has to offer is little 
enough without sabotaging what they do 
have. 

Mr. MouLDER, we are wondering if it is 
legal for an appointed committee to remove 
any elected member of a committee, espe- 
cially with no more reason than given in this 
case. The statutes and bylaws governing 
the Department of Agriculture are not avail- 
able locally and we are wondering if these 
should not be checked very carefully in 
Washington. 

I have been associated with Mr. James as 
operator of his farm for the past several 
years and therefore have a personal knowl- 
edge of this situation. I accompanied Mr. 
James to Columbia for his hearing but was 
not present during his interview with the 
State committee. 

Mr. MovuLpER, we are very concerned with 
this matter here in Saline County and the 
State as a whole. We would appreciate your 
doing whatever is possible to help the 
success of the program in our State. Also 
we will appreciate your advice to us in any 
way which will help the local conditions, 
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The farmers of America, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, resent political 
bosses interfering with and dominating 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service as is now being admin- 
istered by the Republican administra- 
tion. 


HONEST, COURAGEOUS REPORTING 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
a rare thing when a television network 
will stick its neck out by initiating or 
permitting to go out over its facilities a 
really hard-hitting, honest, unvarnished 
report on a highly charged, completely 
controversial issue. We have learned to 
expect television to pull its punches in a 
situation like that in order not to offend 
any articulate section of the population, 
or the sponsor, or some network vice 
president with a bad case of timidity. 

Last night, however, the Aluminum 
Company of America again sponsored 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
again carried over its facilities the kind 
of objective analysis of a hot—really 
hot—issue which, to my mind, redeems 
television journalism and puts it into the 
journalistic bigtime. I am referring, of 
course, to the Edward R. Murrow-Fred 
W. Friendly See It Now program. Last 
night it was devoted to the much-publi- 
cized probes. 

I trust many of my colleagues saw the 
Murrow program. I trust they were 
impressed by the facts brought out in 
that telecast. It was a devastatingly ef- 
fective program—accompanied, it might 
be noted, by an offer to the subject of the 
program for an opportunity to answer 
it if he cares to. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, I did not 
want the occasion to go by without ris- 
ing here in the House to express my 
thanks—as a newspaperman by occupa- 
tion, as one who learned professionally 
to seek out the truth and be satisfied 
with nothing less than the accurate 
facts—for the really excellent job done 
last night in behalf of accuracy in poli- 
tical discussion by the Murrow-Friendly 
team over CBS. 

And I should like to express my thanks 
to the Aluminum Company of America 
for having demonstrated an enlightened 
faith in the American system of free 
discussion of controversial issues by 
sponsoring the Murrow program and by 
giving it the complete editorial freedom 
last night’s program again proved it 
enjoys. 

It was an outstanding example of hon- 
est, courageous reporting. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOSEPH R. 
BRYSON 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to memorialize my late 
friend, and predecessor who was a Mem- 
ber of this august body for many years, 
the Honorable Joseph R. Bryson. One 
year ago today he departed this life. His 
going left a vacant place which has not 
been filled, but we love and respect his 
memory. 

Through the years, Joe, was my per- 
sonal friend; and I valued his friendship. 
I sincerely share with Mrs. Bryson and 
members of that devoted family the 
memory of one so near and dear to 
them. 

Those of us who knew Joe Bryson 
think of him as a gentle, Christian 
spirit, one always ready to serve his fel- 
low man. His influence will live on and 
on—until eternity. He loved his fellow 
men and their fellowship. He was de- 
voted to serving his district and his 
country. He was one of the— 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog, 
In publi duty, and in private thinking. 

He was also one of those— 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions, and a will; 

Men who have honor, who will not lie. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 8276 to establish a com- 
prehensive dairy program that will en- 
courage a stable, prosperous, and produc- 
tive dairy industry. Dairying is a vital 
part of our farm economy. Sixty percent 
of our farmers depend upon the dairy 
cow as a major source of their income. 
Ten million people depend upon the 
dairy industry for their livelihood. It is 
a big industry made up of family farms 
and family businesses. It deserves our 
best efforts to promote its steady growth. 

Important as the dairy industry is to 
the farm family and to the independent 
businessman, it is of even greater impor- 
tance to the consumer. No other food 
known to man provides so valuable and 
nutritious a diet as dairy foods. The ef- 
ficiency of the dairy farmer in his con- 
stant effort to provide the best quality 
product humanly possible makes this 
wholesome diet within the reach of every 
pocketbook. No food dollar is more wise- 
ly spent than the dairy dollar which buys 
a balanced diet of milk products so es- 
sential to the healthy development of the 
human body. 

Despite the misleading propaganda of 
the past months, the dairy farmer is a 
friendly and neighborly man. He and 
his family work their farms long hours, 
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day in and day out, for a modest financial 
return. Every dairy farmer I know 
wants to produce food for the dinner 
table, not the storage warehouse. He 
knows that milk, butter, and cheese pro- 
vide better living at the family table and 
he wants the food he produces to be eaten 
by the families of America. 

The limitations and restrictions of past 
laws have sometimes tended to hamper 
the flow of rich dairy foods into the fam- 
ily household. The need and market for 
dairy products were there, but artificial 
barriers arose to keep the food from 
reaching the table. In order to correct 
these inequities and to move food from 
the farm to the dinner table, I offered 
this bill as one approach to the problem. 
We have tried to learn from the past and 
meet the present so that our suggestions 
will be constructive. My sole intent is to 
provide the mechanics whereby an in- 
dustry that is basically sound can better 
serve the people for whom it produces. 

Farmers are a proud and independent 
people, in the American tradition, and 
they do not ask any government to do 
what they, themselves, can do. Like 
other Americans, they want government 
to be not an autocratic master but a wise 
servant of the people. I have tried to 
maintain this democratic spirit in the 
legislation offered for the consideration 
of this Congress, 

The bill proposes a council composed 
of farmers themselves, consumers, and 
industry representatives to determine the 
best means by which to carry out the 
intent of the law. From among the 
council members a board is chosen to 
actually administer the programs needed 
to put this intent into action. A spirit 
of cooperation between farmers, consum- 
ers, and processors is, I believe, the firm 
foundation upon which the success of 
any program for the improvement of 
agriculture must depend. In our great 
American economy, we are interdepend- 
ent upon one another and all of us need 
to cooperate freely and unselfishly to 
solve the many and complex problems 
that face us. This is probably more im- 
portant to the dairy industry than any 
other since it is so intimately related to 
the necessities of human life and the 
processes of human enterprise. 

I have no cure-all to offer. There is 
still thinking to be done and there are 
still suggestions to be made. But I think 
it is time that all of our study be brought 
to some constructive and productive use. 
In every activity there is a time when 
further talk is fruitless and when some 
action, imperfect as it may be, must be 
taken. I think that time has come in the 
dairy industry. 

My basic proposal, I believe, is in the 
best traditions of our Government's 
service to the people. It relies both upon 
self-help and government assistance 
where government can best assist. It is 
left to a board of the people most inti- 
mately concerned to determine the fine 
balance at which both means can work 
to the best advantage of all. 

My primary intent, as I have said, is 
to move dairy food to the dinner table 
at prices people can afford with a fair 
return to the farmer. We will all admit 
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that this is an admirable goal. But it 
will not be reached by study clubs and 
good intentions; it needs immediate con- 
structive action designed to accomplish 
in fact what we all admit to be true in 
theory. 

The immediate purpose of this legis- 
lation is to create an agency within our 
Department of Agriculture that can re- 
spond freely and immediately to condi- 
tions as they exist at any given time. 
It needs to be able to operate in the 
direction of increase in production to 
meet the needs of the consumer. At the 
same time it must be able to operate 
as a governor upon unreasonable sur- 
pluses and to prevent chaos. 

By encouraging improved quality and 
more efficient marketing, the dairy coun- 
cil program can help to reduce the spread 
between the price the farmer receives and 
the price the consumer pays. Consumer 
representation on the council and board 
determining and administering the poli- 
cies of the program will keep our indus- 
try in closer contact with consumer 
needs and consumer preferences. Every 
industry in the final analysis depends 
upon pleasing its customers. By bring- 
ing the customer into the deliberations 
of the dairy farmers, I believe we can 
solve some of the problems that plague 
us today. 

To assist the industry in converting its 
plants and facilities to meet new or 
changed consumer demands, this bill 
would authorize the Bank for Coopera- 
tives to make loans to creameries and 
other manufacturers with the approval 
of the Dairy Council. This will make it 
possible for the industry to respond 
ower to necessary shifts in produc- 

on. 

From the farmer’s standpoint, I feel 
that a program related to feed-cost ratios 
will provide a more realistic basis for 
stabilized and profitable production and 
consequently for a more stabilized and 
prosperous industry. While it is a de- 
parture from the parity concept, it will 
give added protection to the dairy farm- 
er since it will balance his return more 
evenly with feed costs. It will insure him 
against disaster from increasing produc- 
tion costs by relating his price to the cost 
he pays to produce milk and its 
products. 

Under present law, dairy products are 
supposed to be supported at 90 percent 
of parity. However, the national aver- 
age price farmers actually received for 
butterfat on February 15, 1954, was 65.1 
cents a pound, which was only 85 per- 
cent of parity. Unless the recent order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
changed, the support price on butterfat 
would drop to 75 percent of parity on 
April 1, 1954. This would be 57 cents a 
pound under present conditions. 

To demonstrate the effect of my bill a 
comparison of the price levels will be 
useful. If the provisions of this act were 
in effect, dairy farmers would have re- 
ceived 70.3 cents a pound for butterfat 
at a time when they were actually only 
receiving 65.1 cents a pound under the 
present law. 

It takes about 5.9 pounds of grain con- 
centrates, 10 pounds of good hay, and_ 
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22.4 pounds of good silage to produce a 
pound of butterfat. Based on effective 
parity prices in February, it took 23.8 
cents worth of grain concentrates to pro- 
duce a pound of butterfat. Similarly, 
it took 30.5 cents worth of hay and silage. 
Capital investment and labor costs are 
estimated to be 16 cents in producing the 
same pound of butterfat, making a total 
cost of 70.3 cents a pound. The same 
formula would apply under my bill in 
determining the cost of producing 100 
pounds of milk. 

Milk producers and importers would 
pay a graduated fee based on the market 
price of their products as compared to 
the adjusted price level determined un- 
der the bill to help pay the cost of the 
program. The adjusted price level un- 
der my bill would have been 70.3 cents a 
pound on February 15, 1954, but since 
the farmer was receiving 65.1 cents a 
pound, his fee would be based on 93 per- 
cent of the adjusted price level. Under 
the act the fee would then be 4 percent 
of the market price or 2.6 cents a pound 
on the butterfat sold. 

If the price received on the market 
was 45 cents a pound, the producer would 
be receiving about 64 percent of the ad- 
justed price level so that his fee would be 
1 percent of the market price or about 
one-half cent a pound for all butterfat he 
sold. When the market price of butter- 
fat is high, the fees collected would build 
a financial reserve for those years when 
the price dropped. 

It is my hope that if the cost ratio 
proves to be a successful principle upon 
which to base a dairy program that it 
can be extended to other phases of the 
livestock industry. Stable farm income 
is recognized as vital to our entire econ- 
omy and a proper relationship between 
phases of our agriculture is essential to 
that stability. 

By giving the board a free hand in 
marketing the surplus of our production 
I believe we can overcome the fear that 
hangs over the industry today. By per- 
mitting the dairy board to take advan- 
tage of every market that exists at home 
and abroad, we can move our production 
into use and eliminate the costs of stor- 
age and the threat of dumping. It is al- 
ways cheaper to have our food eaten 
than have it wasted. My bill would per- 
mit dairy products to be used to relieve 
hardship at home and as instruments of 
our foreign policy abroad. Every new 
customer we make for American agricul- 
ture in the United States and the world 
will assure us of the stable markets we 
need for the future. 

In further recognition of this princi- 
ple, I have included provisions to permit 
the Board to cooperate in advertising to 
the extent of 1 percent of the fees 
collected under the program. It may 
also take part in promotion programs 
using sample products so that many still 
unfamiliar with old and new dairy foods 
will find that a dairy diet is not only 
wholesome but delicious. The dairy in- 
dustry has been making a strenuous 
effort to tell the story of dairy foods 
and it is proper that any comprehensive 
program should provide cooperation in 
that worthwhile endeavor. 

By encouraging greater use of dairy 
foods in the armed services and in the 
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school lunch program we will be making 
a sound investment in the future health 
of our Nation. Similarly, more exten- 
sive use of these foods to raise the sub- 
sistence diets of our needy, aged, and 
disabled will be an investment in the 
national well-being even apart from the 
great humanitarian motives which have 
always been a part of the American 
system. 

Offering our products at competitive 
prices in the world market is not only 
good business but good government. 
Expanding and extending the channels 
of peaceful trade is a contribution to our 
own security and to the security of our 
friends, many of whom need food as 
badly as they need guns in their fight 
against communism. 

Taken all together, I believe that the 
program we are offering will be less 
costly to the American taxpayer than 
the present program while giving him 
more of the fruits of our production, 
While it may not be self-supporting in 
the first years of its operation it includes 
within itself the machinery to bring 
production and consumption into a bet- 
ter balance, which is the ultimate hope 
of eliminating cost to the Government. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
legislation itself and I hope every Mem- 
ber of Congress will give it his serious 
study and his constructive criticism. 

Purpose: To assure dairy farmers a 
stabilized income, to provide consumers 
with an adequate supply, and to promote 
the production of quality dairy products. 

Federal Dairy Council: Creates a Fed- 
eral Dairy Council under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to determine poli- 
cies under the act. Composed of 45 
members appointed by the President 
from nominees submitted by the gov- 
ernors of the States, 30 of whom must 
be milk producers, 8 to represent con- 
sumers, and 7 to represent dairy cen- 
tralizers. 

Federal Dairy Board: Creates a Fed- 
eral Dairy Board to administer the poli- 
cies and programs of the Council. Com- 
posed of five members of the Council, 
one of whom must be a consumer repre- 
sentative. 

Method of operation: Program based 
on self-help and Government price sup- 
ports. Board with the approval of 
Council to determine production goals, 
support the price of dairy products by 
purchase program and payment of ad- 
justed price payments as fixed by the 
act. Will collect adjusted price fees 
from producers and importers under 
formula in the act to help pay cost of 
program. Board has authority to invoke 
production quotas. Board has authority 
to recommend production shifts within 
industry and would make loans through 
Bank for Cooperatives to convert plants 
and facilities to meet consumption de- 
mands. Board would not purchase if 
consumption meets production. 

Adjusted price level: Determined by 
the Dairy Council to be the price which 
would return to milk producers 100 per- 
cent of the cost of producing dairy 
products. 

Adjusted price payments: Board shall 
make adjusted price payments to pro- 
ducers based on 100 percent of the ad- 
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justed price level. No specific authori- 
zation made for appropriations but be- 
lieved that the cost for the first year will 
be less than cost of present program. 
Later self-help features will be in opera- 
tion. 

Adjusted price fee: To be collected 
from all producers and importers on 
basis of market price. No fee if market 
price is less than 60 percent of adjusted 
price level. When market price is 60 to 
70 percent of the adjusted price level, 
fee is 1 percent and then graduated 
to 15 percent if market price is 130 per- 
cent or more of adjusted price level. 

Surplus production: The Commodity 
Credit Corporation to act as agent for 
Board in purchasing and removing sur- 
plus production from domestic con- 
sumption channels at such levels as to 
return 100 percent of the adjusted price 
level to producers. Board may sell sur- 
plus at less than current price for ex- 
port, to the armed services, to school 
lunch program, or to rotate stocks by 
such sales as the Board may determine. 
Present dairy products held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation would be 
turned over to the Board for disposal. 
Board also has authority to distribute 
surplus production to needy, public and 
private welfare agencies, and foreign re- 
lief agencies such as CARE. Board 
could not sell any stock acquired for less 
than cost if stocks were for use in usual 
channels of domestic consumption. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I request unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, which has recommended 
favorably H. R. 7774, a bill to establish 
a uniform system for the granting of in- 
centive awards to officers and employees 
of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, have until midnight tonight in 
which to file its report on this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 6052 TO 
READJUST POSTAL RATES 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file additional minority views on H. R. 
6052, a bill to readjust postal rates, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


THE BURGESS BONER 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately after the present administration 
took office, they quickly put into opera- 
tion the hard money, high interest policy. 
Interest rates were raised three-fourths 
of 1 percent by the issuance and sale of 
long-term Government bonds at 31⁄4 per- 
cent instead of the previous long-term 
rate of 2% percent. This was setting the 
policy for an increase in interest rates 
on Government securities which when 
put into effect on the entire debt, would 
mean a $2 billion a year increase to the 
taxpayers. This issue is now selling at a 
premium of more than $9 on $100, or a 
capital gain of $100 million for those 
fortunate enough to have obtained the 
bonds. It is referred to as the Burgess 
boner. 

Dr. Burgess is now pushing a policy of 
deflation by extending the maturity of 
the national debt at the very worst time 
possible to do so. There is only one good 
reason to lengthen the maturity of na- 
tional debt at a time like this and that 
is to increase interest payments to banks 
and other lenders, and to give a few 
people in the Treasury Department, 
handling the national debt, more leisure 
time and fewer problems. It will result 
in higher cost to the taxpayers for 
decades to come. 

LESSONS OF HARD MONEY 


First. It was not difficult to restrict 
business by tight-money measures, but 
once business had been restricted it is 
proving difficult to expand it by easy 
money. It is easy to pull on a string, 
but difficult to push a string. 

Second. In curbing the boom the ad- 
ministration substituted neither price 
stability nor economic stability but pro- 
duced a recession instead. 

Third. Hard money was intended only 
to clip the wings of the “goose that lays 
the golden eggs” but if the Democrats 
had not been effective in opposing this 
policy they would have killed the bird 
instead. 

PROSPERITY FROM THE TOP DOWN—TRICKLE 

DOWN ECONOMICS 

The present administration policy of 
trying to spread prosperity by helping a 
few wealthy individuals who would not 
use their increased wealth to buy goods 
or services, is like the cattleman trying 
to fatten his herd by feeding the bull. 

Our productive capacity is sufficient 
now. Our present problem is consump- 
tion of the production. Automobile 
plants are capable of turnings out 8 mil- 
lion cars this year, but only 5 million cars 
are likely to be produced. Steel com- 
panies capable of operating at 109 per 
cent of theoretical capacity are produc- 
ing at the rate of 72 percent. There are 
two essentials for an economy operated 
in the interest of the general welfare of 
the people. They are: first, maximum 
production; and second maximum pur- 
chasing power. 

But production and purchasing power 
cannot be maintained unless production 
is consumed. This makes it necessary 
that our purchasing power be spread 
were it will do the most good. 

There is no urgent need at this time 
for additional savings to be used to fi- 
nance investment for more production 
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expansion, for two reasons: First, we 
have an excess of inventory at this time 
and second, manufacturing companies 
are obtaining such a large part—almost 
100 percent of their financial require- 
ments for expansion and modernization, 
by retained earnings, depletion, and de- 
preciation allowances. 

If additional tax savings are to be put 
into the hands of a wealthy few who 
do not need the money to buy consumer 
goods, it may result in bidding up the 
price of existing securities and start us 
down the road that we followed in the 
late twenties and preceding the bust of 
1929. 

Under the administration’s tax pro- 
gram of being kind to coupon clippers a 
taxpayer with three dependents who re- 
ceives $12,000 a year in dividends may 
pay no Federal income tax at all after 
1956 whereas the taxpayer with three 
dependents who works and earns $4,000 
per year or one-third the amount, will 
pay several hundred dollars in taxes. 

It is important that we not encourage 
speculation and again make the mistake 
of the late twenties, by diverting more 
and more money from the hands of those 
who need it for consumer goods, and, who 
will spend it for consumer goods, into 
the hands of those who will use it for 
speculation in securities. 

The rapid growth of money savings as 
compared with consumer expenditures in 
the twenties retarded rather than acceler- 
ated the growth of productive capital. The 
excess savings which entered the investment 
market served to inflate prices of existing 
capital goods and to produce financial in- 
stability. A larger relative flow of funds 
through consumptive channels would have 
led to a larger utilization of existing pro- 
ductive capacity and also to a more rapid 
growth of plant and equipment. 


The above excerpt is from Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development, by 
Harold Glenn Moulton of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1949. 

FLEXIBLE ECONOMICS FOR FARMERS, FOR 
LENDERS 

The flexible farm program has its 
greatest support from the farmers who 
“farm” the farmers. 

The flexible farm program means less 
money to the farmer. It will cause the 
farmer to work harder because he must 
produce more in order to make up for 
his lower price under the flexible pro- 
gram. 

The flexible monetary program works 
the other way. It allows those who 
manufacture the money of the country, 
banks create money, to get more interest 
for this money, and means higher in- 
comes and more leisure for lenders gen- 
erally. 

The largest cotton crop in the United 
States in any one year was in 1937. It 
was 19 million bales. The price at the 
time of making the crop was 53 percent 
of parity, which is an outstanding exam- 
ple of farmers working twice as hard to 
double their lower income so they would 
have the same amount for their standard 
of living. 

HEAD-IN-THE-SAND ECONOMICS 


Testimony before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report was that 
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you cannot talk a country, with a sound 
economy, into a depression. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ chief economist, Martin R. Gains- 
brugh, of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, said before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report on 
February 17, 1954: 

What has happened to production in vir- 
tually every major manufacturing industry 
since last summer warrants the technical 
label of “recession.” 


The staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report has 
warned that— 

The possibility of inadequate total de- 
mand to sustain maximum employment 
and production amounts to $2 billion in 
fiscal 1954 and $13 billion in fiscal 1955. If 
this estimate of public and private programs 
is correct, for the first time in several years 
these programs add up to less demand than 
the economy can satisfy at maximum levels 
of employment and production. 


The day after this staff report was 
published Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey announced he would urge 
the President to veto legislation provid- 
ing for tax relief for lower and middle 
income groups by raising personal 
exemptions. 

Mr. Humphrey stressed that he was opti- 
mistic that things are picking up already. 
(New York Journal of Commerce, March 1, 
1954.) 


This attitude brings to mind wishful 


thinking of an earlier day: 


Prosperity is just around the corner. 
(President Hoover, January 21, 1930.) 


SAE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a copy of an award 
to the Honorable CLIFFORD Davis, of 
Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 98th anniversary of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity. Last evening we had 
the privilege of attending the 98th an- 
niversary Founders’ Day dinner spon- 
sored by the Washington Alumni Asso- 
ciation at the National Press Club here 
in Washington. 

The Washington Alumni Association 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon arranged a most 
interesting program, which was enjoyed 
by several hundred SAE’s. Dr. H. C. 
“Curly” Byrd, an SAE from Maryland 
Beta, and president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, was the guest 
speaker. Two 50-year certificates were 
awarded to Rev. Edward Slater Dunlap, 
New York Sigma Phi, and Dr. Frederick 
M. Feiker, Massachusetts Delta. A spe- 
cial athletic award was presented to 
Bernie Faloney, Maryland Beta, Mary- 
land’s all-American quarterback last 


year. 

A most outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of a distin- 
guished service award to our colleague, 
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the Honorable CLIFFORD Davis, Missis- 
sippi Gamma. The Honorable Paul A. 
Walker, former Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, who 
recently retired from many years of out- 
standing service, and who was awarded 
a certificate of 50-year Membership as 
an SAE, a year ago, presented on behalf 
of the Washington, D. C., Alumni Asso- 
ciation of SAE, the distinguished service 
award to CLIFF Davis, in recognition of 
outstanding service to the fraternity and 
his country. The signal honor is well 
deserved and due to its special signifi- 
cance, I include it in the RECORD: 


THE WASHINGTON, D. C., ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
or SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON DISTINGUISHED- 
Service AWARD—THE HONORABLE CLIFFORD 
Davis 
For distinguished service to the Sigma 

Alpha Epsilon Fraternity beyond the call of 

duty, the Washington, D. C., Alumni Asso- 

ciation of Sigma Alpha Epsilon presents its 
distinguished-service award to the Honorable 

Currrorp Davis, of Memphis, Tenn., a Member 

of the United States Congress for the past 

14 years. 

Initiated by the Mississippi Gamma Chap- 
ter of Sigma Alpha Epsilon in 1918, CLIFFORD 
Davis has since continuously served his fra- 
ternity by guiding young worthy students 
into the fold of Sigma Alpha Epsilon and by 
being ever ready to go anywhere at any time 
to lend his services as adviser to young col- 
lege men of the active chapters and to the 
alumni associations of the fraternity. 

As speaker and toastmaster at alumni asso- 
ciation and college chapter meetings and 
founders’ day banquets, he has brought 
sound guidance and advice, as well as enter- 
tainment of the highest caliber and inspira- 
tion. 

As a statesman, CLIFFORD Davis has served 
his city, State, and Nation with patriotism 
and devotion. His record of public service, 
ably and patriotically performed, stands as 
a lasting tribute to his honor, courage, and 
integrity. 

A near victim of assassination on the floor 
of the House when on March 1, 1954, fanatics 
fired pistol shots from the Gallery, wounding 
him and other Members of Congress, he ex- 
hibited the same unwavering courage which 
has characterized his conduct throughout 
his life. 

The Washington, D. C., Alumni Associa- 
tion of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, therefore, 
proudly presents to CLIFFORD Davis this dis- 
tinguished-service award. 

PAUL A. WALKER, 

WILLIAM STELL, 

CARLTON U, Epwarps II, 

HARRY HENKLE, 

HEBER RICE, 

CHARLES HOLLEY, 

Committee on Awards. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1954. 


RESIGNATION FROM JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY POLICY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 


read: 
MarcH 10, 1954. 
Hon. Josep W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith submit my 
resignation from the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy. 

Most sincerely, 
PATRICK J. HILLINGS, 
Member of Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 414, 82d Congress, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Immigration and 
Nationality Policy to fill the existing va- 
cancy thereon the gentleman from Mary- 
land, Mr. HYDE. 


UNITED STATES v. WARREN L. 
STEPHENSON 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, I have 
received a subpena duces tecum directing 
me to appear before said court as a witness 
in the case of the United States v. Warren L. 
Stephenson (Criminal Case No. 1838-53), and 
to bring with me stenotype notes of testi- 
mony of June 26, 1953, before subcommittee 
on defense activities of House Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicate that papers and 
records of the House may not be produced 
in a court of law either voluntarily or in 
obedience to a subpena duces tecum without 
the consent of the House being first obtained. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House may see fit to take. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLIFTON HUNT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. WARREN L. STEPHENSON, CRIM- 
INAL CASE No. 1838-53 
Norx.— Report to new courthouse between 

8d Street and John Marshal Place on Con- 

stitution Avenue NW., Courtroom No. 8. 
Spa ad test: Court of Chief Judge Laws. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO CLIF- 
TON HUNT, 

1832 Michigan Avenue NE. 

(Bring with you stenotype notes of testi- 
mony of June 26, 1953, before Subcommittee 
on Defense Activities of House Committee 
on Armed Services.) 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday, March 15, 1954, at 9 
o’clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or the district 
attorney. 

Winess the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, chief 
judge of said court, this . day o , 
A. D. 19. 

Harry M. HULL, Clerk. 
By HaroLp G. Dopp, 
Deputy Clerk. 
MARSHAL’S RETURN 
Summoned the above-named witness ==- 


W. Bruce MATTHEWS, 
United States Marshal. 
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The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1954. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, P. C. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, I have 
received a subpena duces tecum directing me 
to appear before said court as a witness in 
the case of the United States v. Warren L. 
Stephenson (Criminal Case No. 1838-53), and 
to bring with me all stenotype notes of July 
31, 1953. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicate that papers and 
records of the House may not be produced 
in a court of law either voluntarily or in 
obedience to a subpena duces tecum with- 
out the consent of the House being first 
obtained. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House may see fit to take. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sam FRIEDMAN, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED States DISTRICT COURT FoR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA V. WARREN L. STEPHENSON, CRIM- 
INAL CASE No. 1838-53 


Nore.—Report to new courthouse between 
Third Street and John Marshall Place on 
Constitution Avenue NW., courtroom No. 8. 

Spa ad test: Court of Chief Judge Laws. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO SAM 

FRIEDMAN, 

939 D Street NW. 

(Bring with you all stenotype notes of 
July 31, 1953.) 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday, March 15, 1954, at 
9 o’clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or the district 


attorney. 

Witness the honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this day of 
5 A. D., 19... 


Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By Harotp G. Dopp, 
Deputy Clerk. 


MARSHAL’S RETURN 


W. Bruce MATTHEWS, 
United States Marshal. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 469) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

i The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas in the case of United States 
against Warren L. Stephenson (Criminal 
Case No. 1838-53) pending in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, subpenas duces tecum were issued 
by the said court and addressed respectively 
to Clifton Hunt, 1832 Michigan Avenue NE., 
and to Sam Friedman, 939 D Street NW., 
sometimes employed under contract as 
stenotype reporters of proceedings of com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives, 
directing them to appear as witnesses before 
the said court on the 15th day of March 
1954, at 9 o’clock antemeridian to testify 
and to bring with them certain stenotype 
notes in the possession and under the control 
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of the House of Representatives: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, by 
the mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the 
administration of the orders of such court 
or judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the 
House is needful for use in any court of 
justice or before any judge or such legal 
officer, for the promotion of justice, this 
House will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of this House; be it 
further 

Resolved, That Clifton Hunt and Sam 
Friedman be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpenas duces tecum beforementioned, and 
take with them, respectively, the stenotype 
notes called for in said subpenas duces 
tecum, which said stenotype notes may be 
used to assist the said Clifton Hunt and Sam 
Friedman in testifying before the said 
court, but which stenotype notes shall re- 
main the property of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and shall be returned to the 
House of Representatives immediately upon 
the return of the verdict in the instant case; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a re- 
spectful answer to the subpenas aforemen- 
tioned. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hésert (at the request of Mr. 
Passman), for the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Patten, for an indefinite time be- 
ginning March 11, 1954, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Bramsrett, indefinitely, on ac- 
count of official business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the REcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW in two instances 
and to include in one instance extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Ray on the bill H. R. 2344, 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr. CELLER in four instances. 

Mr. Burpick in two instances. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri to include in 
the remarks he made in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole today certain tables. 

Mr. Dorn of New York. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 11, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1341. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended”; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1342. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a letter to Fred 
Harvey which, when approved by the re- 
gional director, region 3, National Park Serv- 
ice, will renew for the period January 1, 
1954, through December 31, 1954, concession 
permit No. I-29np-43, under which the com- 
pany is authorized to operate the Painted 
Desert Inn, Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Ariz., pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1343. A letter from the secretary, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for the calendar year 1953, pursuant to 
section 8 of Public Law 358, 75th Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1344. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated No- 
vember 30, 1953, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of the harbor at Anaheim Bay, 
Calif., with a view to shore protection, au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on July 24, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 349); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 

1345. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on audit of the Railroad Retirement 
Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), and the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

1346. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the act of June 
27, 1952, to provide for judicial review of 
deportation orders under the immigration 
laws, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1347. A letter from the Managing Direc- 
tor, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
transmitting the 17th Semiannual Report of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, cov- 
ering the period July-December 1953, pur- 
suant to section 9 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Report pur- 
suant to section 136 of the Reorganization 
Act of 1946 pertaining to a health inquiry; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 1338). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. Senate Joint Resolution 63. 
Joint resolution authorizing the District of 
Columbia to enter into interstate civil-de- 
fense compacts; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1339). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. H.R.7308. A bill to repeal 
section 307 of title III of the Federal Civil 
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Defense Act of 1950, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1340). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 7329. A bill to re- 
peal section 1174 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, relating to the cooperation of 
medical officers with line officers in superin- 
tending cooking by enlisted men; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1341). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Armed Services. S. 2247. An act to authorize 
certain members of the Armed Forces to ac- 
cept and wear decorations of certain foreign 
nations; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1343). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R.7774. A 
bill to establish a uniform system for the 
granting of incentive awards to officers and 
employees of the United States, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1344). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 3854. A 
bill to authorize the sale of certain public 
land in Alaska to the Rabbit Creek Com- 
munity Club of Anchorage, Alaska; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1342). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R.8311. A bill to provide that a district 
Office of the Veterans’ Administration shall 
be maintained in the city of Atlanta, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8312. A bill to modify the act of 
October 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 1020) and the act 
of July 24, 1947 (61 Stat. 418) with respect 
to the recoupment of certain public-school 
construction costs in Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 8313. A bill to provide that Members 
o? Congress shall be paid mileage at the rate 
of 10 cents per mile for 6 trips to and from 
their homes in each year; to the Committee 
on House Administration, 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 8314. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 so as to increase the duty imposed 
upon the importation of broom corn; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 8315. A bill to limit the operation of 
sections 281 and 283 of title 18, United States 
Code, and section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (5 U. S. C. 99) with re- 
spect to counsel in a certain case; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. R. 8316. A bill to amend chapter 75 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 8317. A bill to amend section 1507 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
picketing of United States courts and the 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 8318. A bill to provide mandatory 
price supports through 1957 for dairy prod- 
ucts, hogs, cattle, poultry and eggs, oats, 50y- 
beans, rye, flaxseed, barley, grain sorghums, 
and other commodities; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 8319. A bill to safeguard the health, 
efficiency, and morale of the American peo- 
pie; to provide for improved nutrition 
through a more effective distribution of food 
supplies through a food-allotment program; 
to assist in maintaining fair prices and in- 
comes to farmers by providing adequate out- 
lets for agricultural products; to prevent bur- 
dening and obstructing channels of inter- 
state commerce; to promote the full use of 
agricultural resources; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8320. A bill to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law title 43 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Public Lands”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 8321. A bill to provide adequate diets 
for the unemployed and their families in 
distress areas of unemployment; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8322. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 8323. A bill to allow credit in con- 
nection with certain homestead entries for 
military or naval service rendered during the 
Korean conflict; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 8324. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amend- 
ed, to provide annuities for widows of certain 
former Federal employees who had rendered 
35 years of service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 8325. A bill making an appropriation 
for a comprehensive survey of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area to be made by the Chief of 
Engineers in coordination with the Water 
Project Authority of the State of California; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. R. 8326. A bill declaring the Commu- 
mist Party and similar revolutionary organ- 
izations illegal; making membership in, or 
participation in the revolutionary activity 
of, the Communist Party or any other or- 
ganization furthering the revolutionary con- 
spiracy by force and violence a criminal 
offense, and providing penalties; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 8327. A bill to increase the consump- 
tion of United States agricultural commod- 
ities in foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (by 
request) : 

H. R. 8328. A bill to authorize the trans- 
mission and disposition by the Secretary of 
the Interior of electric energy generated at 
Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. R.8329. A bill to provide supplemen- 
tary benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients of 
certificates to be used in the acquisition of 
surplus agricultural food products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8330. A bill to extend the time for 
filing application by certain disabled veter- 
ans for payment on the purchase price of an 
automobile or other conveyance and to au- 
thorize assistance in acquiring automobiles 
or other conveyances to certain disabled per- 
sons who have not been separated from the 
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active service; to the Committee on Vet- 
érans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 8331. A bill to authorize a survey of 
the Capitol Buildings for civil defense and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 8332. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 8333. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 465. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a Federal memorial commis- 
sion to formulate plans for construction in 
the District of Columbia of an appropriate 
permanent memorial to Christopher Colum- 
bus; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 466. Joint resolution authorizing 
the creation of a Federal memorial commis- 
sion to consider and formulate plans for the 
construction in the city of Washington, D. C., 
of an appropriate permanent memorial to the 
memory of the great Italian navigator and 
discoverer of America, Christopher Colum- 
bus; to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. Con. Res. 207. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a joint congressional committee 
to conduct an investigation and study of 
potato surpluses; to the Committee on Rules, 

H. Con. Res. 208. Concurrent resolution 
providing funds for the expenses of the joint 
committee created pursuant to House Con- 
current Resolution 207; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
parts 1 and 2 of the hearings held by the 
Committee on Government Operations dur- 
ing the 83d Congress, Ist session, relative to 
commercial- and industrial-type activities in 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. VELDE: 

H. Con. Res. 210. -Concurrent resolution 
providing for 35,000 additional copies of the 
report entitled “Organized Communism in 
the United States”; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing Con- 
gress to make a thorough and complete in- 
vestigation of the housing situation in the 
city of Newport with respect to all the avail- 
able housing for military and service-con- 
nected civilian employees in the Newport 
area; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Virginia, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to transmitting certi- 
fied copies of interstate civil-defense com- 
pacts between the State of Virginia and the 
States of Alabama, Florida, Oklahoma, and 
Tennessee, pursuant to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, Public Law 920, 81st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Virginia, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the Congress of the 
United States to compensate local govern- 
ments for lands acquired for Federal pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to condemn the act of terrorism which took 
place in the House of Representatives on 
March 1, 1954, and to express confidence in 
the loyalty of the people of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 8334. A bill for the relief of Helmut 
Cermak and Hana Cermak; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8335. A bill for the relief of Miroslav 
Slovak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. N. 8336. A bill for the relief of Antonin 
Volejnicek; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H. R. 8337. A bill for the relief of Bohumil 

Suran; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 8338. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Geordt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. A. 8339. A bill for the relief of Edythe 
Buesse; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8340. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret C. Haines; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 8341. A bill for the relief of Kleoniki 
Argendeli; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 8342. A bill for the relief of Hal H. 

Harbin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 8343. A bill for the relief of Wilmore 
E. Balderson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 8344. A bill for the relief of Elza H. 
Byler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

; By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R.8345. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Ramona Maria (Ramona E. Tombo); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8346. A bill for the relief of Biricio 
O. Ocosta; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H. R. 8347. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Laca Cristobal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 8348. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Antoniak; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 8349. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
L. Barker; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


555. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Italian Barbers Mutual Aid So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pa., endorsing enthusi- 
astically the decision made on October 8, 
1953, by the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Great Britain relat- 
ing to the territory of Trieste; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

556. Also, petition of the director, State 
Legislative Council, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
relative to a resolution adopted by the roads 
and highways committee of the State Legis- 
lative Council recommending passage of H, 
R. 7124; to the Committee on Public Works, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Protest Made of Failure To Cut Liquor 
Tax and Warning Given Against In- 
creasing Moonshine Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of a letter I have ad- 
dressed to the Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 


Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. REED: The action of the Ways and 
Means Committee in refusing to reduce the 
distilled spirits excise tax from the present 
excessive rate of $10.50 a gallon to $9 com- 
pels me to write to you to point out certain 
basic facts in our Government's handling of 
the distilled spirits industry. The increase 
of $1.50 was to have been temporary and only 
for the recent emergency. 

This industry is a legal industry; in fact, 
the only industry whose legality is specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Constitution. For 
the most part it is an industry financed by 
the savings of many thousands of private 
bond and stockholders. The Government 
has an obligation for the stability of this 
industry and should express the same con- 
cern as it does for any other segment of our 
Nation’s economy. 

We must take cognizance of the growing 
bootleg problem fostered by these high taxes 
which give rise to corruptive conditions in 
our society and gnaw away at the sales of 
the legal distilled spirits industry. 

Except in the most narrow sense—that is, 
medicinal use—whiskey is a luxury and it 
should be taxed as a luxury and the industry 
which produces it should be treated with the 
same consideration as that accorded other 
luxury industries. 

Yet the Ways and Means Committee now 
has voted drastic reductions to 10 percent 
in other luxury taxes but simultaneously 
has voted to continue the excessive rate of 
43 percent on legal spirits. It has done this 
in the face of a fiscal 1955 budget showing 
that legal sales would greatly increase and 
produce additional revenue under a $9 tax. 

Furthermore, you have been quoted in the 
press the last few days as saying that “there 
is no rhyme or reason” to a discriminatory 
system of taxes and that no article or service 
should be subjected to an ad valorem excise 
tax in excess of 10 percent except as a pen- 
alty. It is obvious that the distilled spirits 
industry is being discriminated against, 
when its rate is left at 43 percent. 

The liquor excise tax since the beginning 
of World War II has gone from 64 to $10.50 
a gallon, an advance of $6.50. These high 
taxes make legal liquor a rich man’s luxury. 
The average consumer should not be com- 
pelled to turn to a cheaper, untaxed illicit 
product. 

The Congress in the past, recognizing that 
it was fixing too high a taxload on this in- 
dustry, always set a cutoff date when the 
excise tax would revert to the lower rate. 
When the larger revenue was required for 
defense, the excise tax was raised to $10.50. 
Again, a cutoff date, that of April 1, 1954, 
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just a few weeks away, was enacted. Con- 
gress would be guilty of bad faith to dis- 
regard this date. 

Your committee has voted to continue the 
$10.50 rate permanently. Certainly, your 
committee cannot disregard the encourage- 
ment this high rate gives to bootleggers and 
moonshiners and racketeers. 

Moreoyer, the administration, in the face 
of the growing bootleg menace and attendant 
lawlessness, has not asked the Congress for 
adequate funds for proper enforcement of 
our laws. At the present level of expendi- 
tures for the enforcement—which rate the 
fiscal 1955 budget does not propose to in- 
crease—the Government offers little protec- 
tion to the public and to the legal industry. 
Millions of dollars of public revenues are lost 
through inadequate enforcement. 

Presently we are having a revival of the 
evils of prohibition. Assuredly, the Ways 
and Means Committee does not wish to en- 
courage these evils. 

Unless your committee reconsiders and re- 
duces the rate at least to $9 we will continue 
to play into the hands of moonshiners and 
hoodlums. 

With cordial greetings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Thomas Masaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, Sunday, 
March 7, marked the anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Masaryk, which thou- 
sands of Americans commemorated in 
honor of this great man who was the 
father of Czechoslovakian independence. 
Iask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the text of a message I 
have prepared, marking the anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Masaryk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BURKE 


Thomas Masaryk, father of Czechoslovak- 
ian independence, was a man whose vision 
was equal to his courage, and whose beliefs 
were never compromised for the sake of ex- 
pendiency. He was born in a little Slovak 
town of Hodonin, the son of a coachman 
and a cook on a Hapsburg domain. Al- 
though he was apprenticed to a blacksmith, 
his extraordinary capabilities led to his be- 
coming a university professor, first at Vienna 
and later at Prague, and eventually to his 
position among the great statesmen of 
Europe. 

If we were to single out the strongest drive 
forces in Thomas Masaryk's life, they would 
probably be truth and democracy. His de- 
votion to truth often led him along the 
more difficult, the more arduous path. He 
gained distinction as a scholar, but also made 
many enemies among fanatic nationalists 
when he exposed some Czech folk songs as 
skilled, 19th century forgery. 

Time and again as he saw his students 
promoted above him at Prague University, 
he never questioned the price of truth or 


of his belief. His ethical disposition of mind 
enabled him to remain above the level of 
politics, and, for this reason, the source of 
his support was widespread. Neither were 
his national sympathies so fanatic that he 
could not fit the aspiration of the Czecho- 
slovakian people into the needs of Europe 
in general. He was a great patriot but, above 
all, he was a great humanitarian. 

Thomas Masaryk’s career is singuar be- 
cause he lived to see the happy conclusion 
of his life-long struggle for an independent 
Czechoslovakia. On October 28, 1918, Czech- 
oslovakia was born, with Thomas Masaryk 
as President. It was the culmination of his 
work, not only as a patriot but as a demo- 
crat. By birth, by teaching and by convic- 
tion he was a democrat, and it was as an 
expression of his democratic ideals that he 
conceived of the first Czechoslovak Republic. 
His struggle was not only against an alien 
oppressor, but against a despotic monarchy. 
Czechoslovakia was therefore founded as a 
democratic republic, and its whole develop- 
ment was in the western tradition of the 
rights and dignities of man. 

Today, Masaryk’s beloved Czechoslovakia 
is under the hands of dictatorial absolutism. 
That degrading misery, which Masaryk felt 
only democracy could abolish, lies heavy on 
the land. Although the Soviet tyranny has 
wiped out Thomas Masaryk’s beloved demo- 
cratic republic, and has tried to oppress the 
last vestiges of the timeless Czechoslovakian 
tradition of democracy, the spirit and the 
memory of the past remains. In this mem- 
ory, the people of Czechoslovakia have found 
hope that their beloved republic will once 
again take its place among the countries of 
the free world. In paying tribute to Thomas 
Masaryk today, we keep alive that hope for 
the people of Czechoslovakia and honor one 
of the great men of western democracy. 


Postal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include the following 
statement I gave to the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service in 
behalf of an increase in pay for the 
postal workers: 


STATEMENT OF HON. Francis E. Dorn, or NEw 
YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, MARCH 9, 
1954 


Mr. Chairman, the postal employees of 
Brooklyn and elsewhere, especially in the 
metropolitan communities, are urgently in 
need of a pay raise, and as one of their Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, I urge you to 
give favorable consideration to the legisla- 
tion giving them $800 pay raise as provided 
in H. R. 2344. 

Since the last postal pay raise the cost of 
rent, food, and other necessities has risen 
to the point where postal employees must 
seek outside employment in order to support 
their families. But what is worse, their 
wives—mothers of small children—must also 
seek employment. This is detrimental to the 
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postal service, as well as to the family life 
of the postal workers. 

Employment in the post office has always 
been considered a career—a desirable ca- 
reer—which would provide sufficient return 
to enable the employees to raise their fami- 
lies properly and in decent surroundings, and 
to give their children a good education. It 
is important that it continue to be a desira- 
ble career in order that it attract the same 
high quality of personnel that is now in the 
postal service. 

There has been a high turnover in postal 
employees due in considerable part to inade- 
quate pay. This decreases the efficiency of 
the Department, and increases the cost of 
postal service. New men must be trained 
in order that they may take their places next 
to the seasoned workers, and this is costly. 

I cannot urge you gentlemen too strongly 
to support a sizeable pay increase and I can 
tell you that in my section of the country 
they need at least an $800 increase. 


Constitutional Amendment Introduced 
Providing That No Citizen Under 21 
May Have the Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union 
message, recommended that the voting 
age be lowered to 18. The Presicent has 
never given us his reasons for this pro- 
posal except to state that “if one is old 
enough to fight, one is old enough to 
vote.” But voting is as different from 
fighting as chalk is from cheese, and it 
is, therefore, most important to examine 
the meaning of this glib slogan. 

If a person is too old to fight, is he 
too old to vote? Does the President 
mean that if a person votes, he must 
also fight? And does the President mean 
that girls must also fight? Many young 
men are unable to fight because they are 
physically unqualified to do so. Could 
it be that these men who cannot fight 
cannot vote? 

When the draft age was lowered from 
21 to 18 years of age, the generals told 
us that this was a necessary move be- 
cause young men under 21 were more 
easily molded into good soldiers than 
were their elders who had grown to ma- 
turity. Young men under 21 are more 
pliable and more amenable to indoctri- 
nation. They are not likely to exercise 
critical judgment in matters demanding 
instant obedience. Instant and unques- 
tioning obedience may be most desirable 
from soldiers in the battlefield, but in 
a voter such obedience would be most 
undesirable. Self-interested groups and 
corrupt politiciars would find such obe- 
dience a fertile playground. 

The President must undoubtedly have 
been ill-advised. His proposal requires 
a constitutional amendment, and I be- 
lieve he is unaware of the action taken 
by the individual States on this issue. 
In the past 3 legislatures, 35 States have 
rejected the proposal that the voting age 
be reduced, and 2 States rejected the 
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same proposal in a referendum. There- 
fore, 37 States have already expressed 
their opposition to the measure. The 
President’s suggestion would not have 
much of a chance. Only one State has 
adopted the 18-year-old voting age 
limit, namely, Georgia, and there it has 
proved to be a poor example. Teen- 
agers usually vote along family lines. 
They vote like ma and pa. They register 
and cast a “novelty” vote when they 
reach the age of 18, and then lose in- 
terest in subsequent elections. During 
the primaries, the teen-agers’ excite- 
ment in the election rises to a fever 
pitch, to the detriment and disregard of 
their studies. Though the 18-year-old 
can vote in Georgia, he is not permitted 
to make a contract, buy a car, cow or 
mule, inherit property, or transact busi- 
ness without a guardian. He cannot 
serve on a jury, hold office, buy liquor, 
or marry without the consent of his par- 
ents. These activities are for the age 
of maturity. 

Fixing the age of 21 as the age of ma- 
turity, is the result of the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries. It has been 
tested through the ages. The teen-ager 
is not sufficiently mature because he has 
not as yet had to face life’s major prob- 
lems and complexities. The teen-ager 
is likely to take the extreme point of 
view. He does not know how to compro- 
mise, and the essence of politics is com- 
promise. In the United States, we have 
so Many groups with conflicting inter- 
ests, both of a national and sectional na- 
ture, that compromise is an essential to 
our unity. It is the dictators with their 
absolute doctrines who have abused the 
extremism of youth, and put it to 
their own advantage. Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin all gave the teen-agers the right 
to vote and herded them all into line. 

Since the President has put a search- 
light on the subject of lowering the vot- 
ing age, I feel that a positive stand must 
be taken against it, by imbedding in the 
Constitution, the provision that no one 
who has not reached the age of 21—that 
is the age of maturity—can be given the 
right to vote. I am, therefore, this day 
introducing a bill to provide that no 
citizen of the United States shall have 
the right to vote in any political election 
or primary unless such citizen shall have 
reached the age of 21. 


Do the People Voluntarily Approve of the 
Soviet Regime? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, do the 
people of a Communist country support 
the government voluntarily? I have re- 
peatedly said that they do not. Here is 
more proof of it. Of the Chinese pris- 
oners of war we had in Korea and were 
willing to turn over to the Chinese Com- 
munist Government if they, themselves, 
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so determined, 74.5 percent of them said 
“No” time and time again. The dilatory 
tactics of the United Nations kept this 
decision kicking around for weeks and 
weeks. The Communists were permitted 
to go before these prisoners and do all 
the coaxing they wanted, but in the end 
they still said “No,” that they preferred 
Formosa, and that is where they are now. 
We have never advertised this victory in 
propaganda—or at least not enough. 

The Chinese papers made much of the 
fact that 21 American soldiers refused 
to return to the United States. The 
reason for their action was not that they 
believed in communism, but were afraid 
to come back, as they felt they had be- 
trayed their buddies while all were 
prisoners. They were afraid of their 
buddies. In order to avoid the violent 
and inhuman punishment meted out to 
our prisoners who refused to say what 
the Communists wanted them to say, 
they signed statements against the in- 
terests of the United States. We have 
one such case under inquiry now, but 
when it is known what punishment 
awaited them, it is no wonder that some 
of the weaker ones played with the Com- 
munists. This meant that they made 
the condition of their buddies more ter- 
rible, but some men cannot stand tor- 
ture for long: Instead of coming home 
and confessing the reason they gave false 
information, relying on the fairness of 
the American people to understand their 
action, they took an opposite course, and 
elected to stay with the Communists. 
Even though these 21 have stayed, it is no 
comparison to the 14,000 Communist 
soldiers who refused to go back to China 
and North Korea. This is a complete 
demonstration that those behind the Iron 
Curtain want liberty and not slavery. 
Millions of Russians and Chinese would 
do as these soldiers have done if they had 
a chance. 

No iron-heeled dictatorship in all the 
world’s history has lasted for long, and 
we should screw up our courage here in 
this country and not permit the Russian 
scare to unbalance our judgment. How 
well we can withstand anything they 
have to offer depends upon how united 
we are here at home. Strip the Soviets 
of the aid of their friends right here 
among us, and there need be no fear of a 
country that keeps her own people under 
a despotic and autocratic rule. When 
intrigue, secret police, and the firing 
squad are the only means of perpetuat- 
ing such a regime the people thus ruled 
by force and fear will break away at the 
first opportunity. 

This is the only country on earth that 
unqualifiedly holds that government 
exists for the people. Many countries 
hold to the opposite doctrine that the in- 
dividual exists for the government, and 
that doctrine is nothing more nor less 
than the doctrine of slavery. 

The Government of China is the same 
ruthless dictatorship, more to be feared 
than Russia, yet there are many Ameri- 
cans who believe we should sit down at 
the council table with Red China and 
come to a peaceful solution for perma- 
nent peace, knowing that Red China 
holds that all people exist for their gov- 
ernment, and that no government should 
exist for the people. Those doctrines will 
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not mix. It will always remain oil and 
water, no matter how many attempts 
are made to make one common ingre- 
dient of the mixture. 

I think the one-worlders realize that 
the theory of government adopted by 
us—that a government exists for the 
people—cannot be a social partner with 
a government that holds that the peo- 
ple exist for the government; and re- 
alizing this, they are determined to 
change our Government to fit the pat- 
tern of a world government which they 
are contriving to build. How else can 
it be explained why such assaults have 
been and are now being made on the 
Constitution of the United States? Why 
is it necessary to rewrite the provisions 
in the Constitution pertaining to free 
speech, a free press, and free religion? 
Why is it necessary to establish a world 
court of law and justice, and make citi- 
zens of the United States amenable to 
the courts of the world government? 
Why do the advocates of world govern- 
ment want to take citizens of this coun- 
try out of the United States for trial? 
Why do they seek to have them tried 
by United Nations laws, and deny them 
the protection of the Constitution and 
laws of the United States? 

It all appears plainly enough that our 
theory of government—where govern- 
ment exists for the people—must be 
changed to accord with their theory that 
the people exist for the government. 


Group of Congressmen Oppose Arms to 
Arab States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
following up a letter which we addressed 
to the Secretary of State on February 
8 expressing our grave concern over cur- 
rent and incipient developments in our 
Government’s program for the Near 
East, we met with Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell Smith and Assistant 
Secretary of State for Near Eastern Af- 
fairs Henry A. Byroade at the Capitol for 
a full dress exchange of views about the 
situation in that area. 

All of us strongly favor a continuation 
of economic-aid programs to all the 
countries of the Near East, including 
the Arab States who so greatly need eco- 
nomic aid. We surely believe that the 
best way to strengthen this entire region 
against Communist subversion is to con- 
tinue our efforts to raise the depressed 
living standards of the Arab people. 
Most of all they need more bread and 
more land, not more guns. They are in 
no position otherwise to fortify the free 
world’s security in the Near East. 

We expressed our concern over pub- 
lished reports that our Government is 
proposing to use the military aid appro- 
priated for the Near East under the Mu- 
tual Security Act in part to give arms 
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and other military aid to individual 
Arab States. We expressed the fear that 
such proposals may undermine rather 
than strengthen our defenses in this 
area. Furthermore, we pointed out the 
Arab States show no desire to make peace 
with Israel, and there is every reason to 
fear, in view of mounting tension in the 
Middle East recently that our arms may 
be used, not to defend the Middle East 
against communism, but for a renewal of 
warfare against Israel and even against 
some of our NATO allies who have in- 
terests in this region. The guns we give 
to the Arabs may be used not to advance 
the security of the area, not to promote 
peace and security, but to attack our own 
essential interests. At this time there is 
no dependable assurance to the con- 
trary. 

We also sought from the Secretary re- 
assurance that the administration would 
maintain a firm position in the current 
discussions in the Security Council de- 
signed to bring an end to the illegal 
Egyptian blockade of the Suez Canal and 
that the United States would take the 
position that whatever resolution is 
adopted on this subject by the Security 
Council should be implemented and en- 
forced. 

We expressed the above views and con- 
tinue to maintain them. 

Those in attendance at the meeting 
referred to above—and joining together 
in the above statement—were Senators 
Paul. H. Douctas, of Illinois; IRVING M. 
Ives, of New York; HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
of New York; and Representatives 
EMANUEL CELLER, of New York; ALBERT 
W. CRETELLA, of Connecticut; ISIDORE 
DOLLINGER, of New York; SIDNEY A. FINE, 
of New York; SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of 
Maryland; Louis B. HELLER, of New 
York; LESTER HOLTZMAN, of New York; 
CHARLES R. HOWELL, of New Jersey; 
Jacos K. Javits, of New York; ROBERT W. 
Kean, of New Jersey; KENNETH B, KEAT- 
ING, of New York; EDNA F. KELLY, of New 
York; EUGENE J. KEOGH, of New York; 
ARTHUR G. KLEIN, of New York; ALBERT 
P. Morano, of Connecticut; ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, of New York; HAROLD C. OSTER- 
TAG, of New York; Hucu Scort, of Penn- 
sylvania; and HORACE SEELY-Brown, JR., 
of Connecticut. 


Leif Erickson and the Scandinavians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I introduced House Joint Reso- 
lution 372 on February 9, 1954, request- 
ing the President to procjaim October 
9 as Leif Erickson Day. This resolution 
was introduced at the request of the 
Leif Erickson Memorial Asscciation of 
America, Inc. October 9 has been sim- 
ilarly designated by statute in a number 
of States including Illinois, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. At this 
time I would like to discuss Leif Erick- 
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son and the contributions of the Scan- 
dinavians. 

Many years ago, when as a young lad 
I visited Lincoln Park in Chicago, I re- 
member standing in awe before an in- 
spiring exhibit. Perhaps many of you 
have gazed with equal pride and admi- 
ration at the faithful replica of Leif 
Erickson’s ship. For many years it has 
occupied a commanding site where thou- 
sands of visitors have been afforded an 
opportunity to see a Viking ship at close 
hand. Standing there on a specially 
constructed platform, amist the secur- 
rity of the neighboring buildings and 
trees, it causes one to marvel at its ability 
to challenge, without quarter, the furious 
onslaught of the North Atlantic, par- 
ticularly during a dark and fearsome 
passage. Beginning over a thousand 
years ago, the Norsemen proved to the 
world that they were capable and accom- 
plished sailors. Yet these hardy and 
able mariners, who discovered so much 
and sailed so far, were without many of 
the modern navigational aids such as 
maps, charts, compasses, and other basic 
equipment: 

Modern historians and researchers 
continue their diligent search through 
old documents seeking new data, and 
sometimes give voice to controversial 
statements. But the fine details of 
agreement or disagreement are of little 
importance to us, to the admirers, and 
to the descendants of those brave and 
wondrous people. We have ample evi- 
dence that they did actually reach our 
shores in about the year 1000. Author- 
ities are generally agreed that Leif 
Erickson preceded other Europeans to 
the North American Continent. A num- 
ber of subsequent voyages resulted in the 
establishment of a settlement, even 
though it survived but a few years. In- 
scriptions, remains, and manuscripts 
have been discovered proving these basic 
facts and conclusions to be true. 

Matthias Thordarson in the Vinland 
Voyages, 1930, stated that— 

The story of his (Leif Erickson's) discov- 
ery and that of his countrymen in America 
is especially known from a collection of vari- 
ous sagas made some six centuries ago by 
Hauk Erlendsson, an Icelandic lawman. This 
work is known as Hauksbok (Hauk’s Book); 
one of the important portions of it is the 
Saga of Eric the Red. It derives its name 
from Eric, Leif’s father, and there one finds 
the clearest and most reliable accounts of 
Vinland. The original manuscript of Hauk’s 
Book is in the Arna-Magnaean collection in 
Copenhagen; and there is another vellum 
manuscript of the Eric saga in the same 
collection, 


When making the voyage upon which 
he discovered America, it appears that 
Leif was seeking a new route between 
Norway and a previously established set- 
tlement in Greenland. The accounts in- 
dicate that his ship was overtaken by a 
violent storm and tossed about on the 
ocean for a long time and came upon 
lands that he had no knowledge of be- 
fore. Although estimates of the location 
of the precise landing vary from New 
Brunswick to Maryland, it seems prob- 
able that New England was the locality 
described in the ancient writings. 

The expeditions and achievements of 
the early Norsemen in their voyages to 
Iceland, Greenland, and America form 
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perhaps the most dramatic and interest- 
ing account of travel and discovery in 
the entire history of man. 

The Vikings also traveled in other di- 
rections. Beginning in the ninth cen- 
tury, they had reached and become mas- 
ters of Ireland, England, Scotland, and 
Normandy in France. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica reports that while some 
Vikings were conquering in the west, 
others were founding Garoariki in Rus- 
sia, and another group continued press- 
ing farther south until they reached 
Constantinople. This encyclopedia also 
explains that a chieftain named Ulfijot 
had returned from Iceland to Norway 
in the 10th century to study political 
forms and procedures because Iceland 
needed a central government. As a 
result, the first Parliament of Iceland 
met in session at what was later called 
Thingvellir in 930 A. D. 

It may be of interest to note that 
Ferdinand, a son and biographer of 
Christopher Columbus, describes a voy- 
age that Columbus made to Iceland in 
1476-77. Although research is still con- 
tinuing to determine how much Colum- 
bus may have learned about Vinlana— 
America—while in Iceland, there is little 
doubt that he profited from the sailing 
experience and adventure. 

What Leif Erickson had so nobly and 
heroically begun, Scandinavians of later 
generations have continued. American 
life has been enriched in many ways. 
Eminent contributions in both Europe 
and America have been made in such 
fields, for example, as commerce and in- 
dustry, science, medicine, literature, and 
statesmanship. While it would not be 
possible to cover even the highlights of 
these many and varied activities, per- 
haps it may be of interest to describe a 
few typical instances that demonstrate 
how American culture or development 
have been advanced. 

In one of the Chronicles of America 
series—volume 35—Samuel P. Orth 
stated that 

They made of the Northwest a new Scandi- 
navia, larger and far more prosperous than 
that which Gustavus Adolphus had planned 
in colonial days for his colony in Delaware. 
One can travel today 300 miles at a stretch 
across the prairies of the Dakotas or the 
fields of Minnesota without leaving land that 
is owned by Scandanavians. They abound 
also in Wisconsin, northern Illinois, eastern 
Nebraska, Kansas, and nothern Michigan. 
Latterly the lands of Oregon and Washing- 
ton are luring them by the thousands, while 
throughout the remaining West there are 
scattered many prosperous farms cultivated 
by representatives of this hardy race. 


Noteworthy achievements of Scandi- 
navian peoples are well known, and many 
have been described by Adolph B. Ben- 
son and Naboth Hedin in Americans 
From Sweden—1950. Leola Nelson Berg- 
mann reports similar achievements in 
her volume entitled “Americans From 
Norway”—1950. Several publications 
also describe accomplishments of the 
Danes, as for example Johannes Knud- 
sen and Enok Mortensen have done in 
the Danish-American Immigrant—1950. 

In America’s political scene, one of 
the early men was John Hanson—1721-— 
83—a revolutionary leader, related to 
the Swedish royal family. After the 
Articles of Confederation were ratified 
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in 1781, he was elected President of the 
United States in Congress assembled. 
Although this position was not compa- 
rable to that of President of the United 
States as subsequently established under 
the Constitution, it was nevertheless an 
office of high honor. 

The first and one of the most distin- 
guished Norwegian-Americans to serve 
in Congress was Knute Nelson, an emi- 
grant from Voss, near Bergen in Nor- 
way. He had filled in the meantime the 
role of Governor of Minnesota. Since 
1883, when Knute Nelson first entered 
Congress, about three dozen Americans 
of Norwegian descent have served in the 
House of Representatives, about a dozen 
in the Senate. Nearly two dozen men of 
Norwegian descent have occupied gov- 
ernorships. Among them have been 
Floyd Olson, Elmer Benson, Edward J. 
Thye, and John Erickson. Leola Berg- 
mann, in Americans From Norway, con- 
tinues to discuss many more famous lead- 
ers who held office as governor, Member 
of Congress, justice, or mayor. 

One of the early Swedes elected to the 
Congress was John Lind, of Minnesota. 
He was born in Sweden in 1854. Lind 
served 3 terms in the House as a Re- 
publican, 1 as a Democrat, and still man- 
aged to serve as Governor of Minnesota. 

In the fields of education and sociol- 
ogy, we may again note the significant 
contributions of our Scandinavian fore- 
bears and colleagues. Iam able to men- 
tion but a few of those who actually 
merit inclusion in our present listing. 

The Norwegians had established two 
colleges to enrich the stream of Ameri- 
can life. Luther College started in De- 
corah, Iowa, in 1862, and St. Olaf Col- 
lege in Northfield, Minn. Many depart- 
ment heads and other officials of Nor- 
wegian ancestry have served in the State 
universities and other schools of the 
Middle West. 

Probably the most distinguished presi- 
dent of a major American university of 
Swedish derivation was the late George 
Norlin, of the University of Colorado. 
The first Norwegian to achieve a similar 
position was Edward Olsen, who ad- 
vanced from a professorship of Greek to 
be president of the University of South 
Dakota. Other Norwegians also suc- 
cessful as university administrators were 
Aven Nelson, of the University of Wyo- 
ming, and John A. Widtsoe, of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Another descendant of 
the 19th century Swedish immigrants 
was Elam Jonathan Anderson, former 
head of Linfield College, in Oregon, who, 
at his death in 1944, was president of the 
University of Redlands, Calif. Ernest 
O. Melby was president of the University 
of Montana, Bryn Hovde was head of the 
New School for Social Research, while 
Frederick Hovde became president of 
Purdue University in 1946. The famous 
Springfield plan, which originated as a 
special program in the teaching of mu- 
tual racial and religious tolerance among 
varied ethnic groups, was devised in the 
Springfield, Mass., school system under 
3 John E. Granrud, the superintend- 
ent. 

Literature and journalism have also 
been generously enriched by the partici- 
pation of Scandinavian contributors. 
My entire time could be devoted to a dis- 
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cussion of Carl Sandburg alone. His 
fame rests most solidly, perhaps, upon 
his monumental achievement—the Pul- 
itzer prize-winning biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the Prairie Years and the 
War Years. Of equal fame and interest 
are his Chicago Poems, Cornhuskers, 
Smoke and Steel, Rootabaga Stories, and 
the American Song Bag. 

Ole Edvart Rölvaag achieved nation- 
al as well as international fame with 
his Giants in the Earth. Desiring to 
preserve his cultural heritage, he had 
written this masterpiece in Norwegian. 
It was first published in Norway then 
translated into English and brought out 
by Harper & Bros. In the same year, 
1927, it became a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. 

Denmark has made noteworthy con- 
tributions in the field of literature 
through her native sons. A few of them 
should be mentioned. Kristian Oster- 
gaard published From Forest and Prai- 
rie, Pioneers, and Valley Dwellers. Carl 
Hansen wrote Children of the Prairie 
and Nisqually. Frederik L. Grundtvig 
achieved popularity through the Song- 
book for the Danish People. 

Among many more names that deserve 
attention I must include a small selec- 
tion: Martha Ostenso’s Wild Geese, Gud- 
run Thorne-Thomsen's East o' the Sun 
and West o’ the Moon, Neil Harmon 
Swanson’s The Judas Tree, The Phantom 
Emperor and The First Rebel, and Gosta 
Larsson’s Our Daily Bread and Ships in 
the River. 

In journalism we note there has been 
a Norwegian press in the United States 
since 1847. Among the outstanding men 
have been the late Governor of Minne- 
sota, John A. Johnson, who had also been 
editor of the St. Peter Herald; Everett 
Norlander, managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, whom the New York 
Times called the dean of American news- 
paper publisher; and Neil Harmon Swan- 
son, the previously mentioned author, 
who has been, since 1941, executive edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun papers. Wil- 
liam T. Evjue is doing an excellent job 
as editor of the Madison Capital-Times. 
Eric Sevareid is well-known with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Among the other professions in which 
we take just pride for consistently high 
achievements is that of engineering and 
its related industrial phases. William 
S. Knudsen, who had been an appren- 
tice mechanic in his brother’s bicycle 
shop in Copenhagen, became the presi- 
dent of General Motors Corp. in 1937. 
During World War II he was appointed 
War Department Production Director 
with the rank of lieutenant general. 
This was unprecedented in the history 
of the United States; no other civilian 
has ever entered the Army with a rank 
as high as lieutenant general. Our fa- 
mous engineer and inventor, the Swed- 
ish-born John Ericsson, played a highly 
significant role for the Union forces in 
the War Between the States. It was his 
design that resulted in the Monitor, the 
iron-clad vessel which saved the day for 
the North as far as sea power was con- 
cerned. 

While dealing with important partici- 
pants whose work profoundly influenced 
the Civil War, we call attention to Adm, 
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John Adolph Dahlgren, an accomplished 
designer of ordnance, after whom the 
well-known Fort Dahlgren was named. 
Americans from Norway have built tun- 
nels and bridges, skyscrapers and fac- 
tories, and transportation systems from 
coast to coast. Gunvald Aus and Kort 
Berle built the Woolworth Building in 
New York, the Supreme Court Building 
in Washington, among many others. Ole 
Singstad constructed the Holland, Lin- 
coln, and Queens midtown tunnels in 
New York. Olaf Hoff was responsible for 
the Detroit and Harlem River tunnels. 
A General Electric Co. engineer, C. W. 
Larson, submitted the successful designs 
for the electric locomotives used to tow 
ships through the Panama Canal. Asso- 
ciated with the same company was Oscar 
Junggren, a native of Sweden, and the 
firm’s chief designer of electric power 
plants. 

The most prominent of all Swedish 
engineers in America is unquestionably 
Ernst Fredrick Werner Alexanderson, 
former chief engineer of the General 
Electric Co. and a pioneer in wireless tel- 
ephoning, broadcasting, and television. 
He holds over 300 United States pat- 
ents. American industrial progress owes 
a large debt to the precision gages of the 
Johansson type manufactured by Erik 
Aldeborgh who had been a colleague of 
Johansson in Sweden. 

Scandinavians have practiced medi- 
cine, contributed to professional jour- 
nals, published noteworthy titles, or 
have made valuable contributions to re- 
search techniques for over 300 years. 
One of the early barber-surgeons who 
sailed from Gothenburg in 1649 for 
America was Timon Stidden. The father 
of surgery in America was Dr. William 
W. Keen, born in Philadelphia in 1837. 
He was subsequently president of the 
American Surgical Association and the 
Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons. Dr. Adolph Gundersen was 
one of a well-known Norwegian-Ameri- 
can family of surgeons. Together with 
Dr. Christian Christensen he established 
a clinic which later became a medical 
center and still continues to expand. 
Dr. Gundersen’s later appointment to the 
board of regents of the University of 
Wisconsin provided him with an active 
role in planning the university medical 
school and hospital. One of the most 
distinguished cancer research specialists 
has been Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, a Nor- 
wegian, of Chicago. At various times 
he has been director of the John Mc- 
Cormick Institute of Infectious Diseases, 
head of the department of pathology at 
the University of Chicago, president of 
the Chicago Tumor Institute, and chair- 
man of the medical section of the Na- 
tional Research Council. In the field of 
dentistry Dr. Alfred Owre’s name will be 
long remembered. 

Due to the limitation of time at my 
disposal and not the lack of accomplish- 
ments, I can only confirm our corre- 
sponding achievements in other fields of 
human endeavor. Illustrious names and 
events could easily be recalled in the 
fields of religion, astronomy, business, 
and finance. 

In the course of my discussion I have 
dwelt at length on the exploits of the 
illustrious, but the equally important in- 
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fluence of the common man deserves 
acknowledgement. Samuel P. Orth, who 
was mentioned previously, states that it 
is the consensus of opinion among com- 
petent observers that these northern 
peoples have been the most useful of 
the recent great additions to the Ameri- 
can race, 

And so we may well be proud of Leif 
Erickson and of the varied achievements 
and contributions of the Americans from 
Scandinavia. 


The Turtle Mountain Indians of North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if there 
ever was an Indian tribe in the United 
States which Government management 
has brought to the verge of starvation 
and complete ruin, it is the Turtle Moun- 
tain Indians of North Dakota. This 
tribe is a mixture of Chippewa Indians, 
Cree Indians, and French. 

When the Government took charge, 
these Indians from time immemorial 
had owned all the land from the Red 
River of the North westward for 200 
miles, and extending from Canada 80 
miles south. They cultivated the soil 
where it was fit for gardens and corn 
patches. Game was abundant, and there 
was no want among them. 

The first thing the Government did 
was to propose a treaty under which 
these Indians were to give up this huge 
and valuable tract of agricultural land, 
which the United States was to purchase 
for 10 cents an acre, and most of which 
is now worth $50 per acre. The regular 
chiefs of the tribe refused to sign such a 
treaty, and the Government sent men to 
the reservation who appointed chiefs 
who would do their bidding, obtained the 
signatures of these spurious chiefs, and 
so the fertile land was taken. The prin- 
cipal chief, Little Shell, was bypassed in 
the Government sleight-of-hand per- 
formance, never approved the treaty, 
but by its dextrous maneuvers the Gov- 
ernment took the land in spite of this 
chief. 

Today those Indians number about 
9,000 and, if they were all there, would 
be cooped up on two of the poorest town- 
ships of land in North Dakota, which is 
all that is left of their reservation. The 
Turtle Mountains are rocky, covered 
with scrub timber, and the grass, what 
there is of it, is slough grass which has 
very little feed value. The result is that 
now these Indians, especially the older 
ones, are hungry and ill-clothed. There 
is nothing they can do with this rocky 
land, and the Government now seeks to 
turn them loose and make them full citi- 
zens, when even the most stupid must 
know that they cannot survive by their 
own efforts. 

The North Dakota Indian Commission, 
under the direction of John Hart, has 
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been doing good work in getting employ- 
ment for these Indians; but it is a huge 
undertaking and it will take at least 20 
years more to bring the younger Indians 
up, through education and training, to 
where they can make a living for them- 
selves. The old Indians are helpless, 
but in spite of this situation, which every 
agent of the Indian Bureau must know, 
and which Congress must know, it is 
difficult to obtain public funds enough 
to permit these Indians to exist on even 
a substandard plane of living. 

Right now it is up to Congress to 
undo what the Government has done 
for the past 70 years. The older Indians 
must be fed and clothed, and the younger 
ones trained and fitted to earn their 
livings. That is the obligation of this 
Government; for the Government, itself, 
insisted on making these Indians its 
wards. The Government insisted on be- 
ing their guardian, and I now insist that 
this guardian perform its duty under the 
law. In the case of white children, a 
guardian who acted toward them as the 
Government has toward the Indians, 
would have been locked up long ago for 
failure, almost criminal failure, to care 
for its helpless wards. 


Attacks Made Upon Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to comment at this time 
upon the recent critical attacks upon 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son for calling to the attention of Mr. 
Charles Loring, Chairman of the Emer- 
gency Board, Railway Labor Act, the fact 
that the American farmer and general 
public would be seriously injured by a 
prolonged strike of railroad workers or 
by an increase in railroad operating costs 
large enough to justify another general 
increase in freight rates. 

During both 1952 and 1953 farmers 
have been caught in a price-cost 
squeeze—that is, high cost and low price. 
One of the historical high costs farmers 
have always been confronted with is that 
of high freight rates. Are freight rates 
high today? What are they compared 
to Canada’s for instance? Senator 
Younc gave us the answer on the Senate 
floor on February 23, 1954: 

Freight rates on grain in western Canada 
are set by statute at 3 percent less than 
they were in 1897. These extremely low 
transportation rates are provided by Parlia- 
ment as one part of their farm program. As 
@ result it costs the Canadian farmer at 
Coutts, Alberta, only 814 cents per bushel 
to move his oats to Port Arthur. His neigh- 
bor across the border at Sweetgrass, Mont., 
has to pay freight of 2414 cents a bushel to 
move his oats to Duluth. 


Now would not Secretary Benson be 
a poor Secretary of Agriculture if he was 
not concerned about any governmental 
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action, which, at a time like this, would 
increase the costs of marketing farm 
products? The Department of Agricul- 
ture was created to administer to the 
needs of American farmers and to rep- 
resent their just interests. If this is not 
the case, why did the Congress in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to— 

(a) Make complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 
rates, charges, tariffs, and practices re- 
lating to the transportation of farm 
products, and to prosecute the same be- 
fore the Commission. 

(b) Cooperate with and assist cooper- 
ative associations of farmers making 
complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to rates, 
charges, tariffs, and practices relating 
to the transportation of farm products. 

Not only that, but the same act pro- 
vided, that if any rate, charge, tariff, or 
practice complained of is one affecting 
the public interest, the Commission, 
upon application by the Secretary, shall 
make him a party to the proceeding. 

You will recall that it was this one 
single factor—high freight rates—more 
than any other which gave rise to the 
Grange movement of the late 19th cen- 
tury and the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission itself. Act- 
ing under the authority of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, the Solici- 
tor’s office of the Department cf Agricul- 
ture is continually engaged in freight 
rate hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and maintains a staff 
of 3 or 4 attorneys who devote the major 
portion of their time to such matters. 

Clearly, the charge that the Secre- 
tary’s action “involved an intervention 
in a field in which Mr. Benson is any- 
thing but an expert” cannot be substan- 
tiated. The Secretary’s legal staff has 
been engaged in just such activity for 
many years. This letter of the Secre- 
tary’s to Mr. Loring, therefore, merely 
represents a normal extension of the 
Secretary’s concern for the American 
farmers’ welfare, of which high freight 
rates are not a part. 

By no stretch of the imagination does 
the Secretary’s action represent, as his 
critics have charged, “an attempt to in- 
terfere with the judicial processes.” 

The Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 directed and authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to assist in obtain- 
ing equitable and reasonable transpor- 
tation rates and services and adequate 
transportation facilities for agricultural 
products and farm supplies by making 
complaint or petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Maritime 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, or other Federal or State trans- 
portation regulatory body with respect 
to rates, charges, tariffs, practices, and 
services. 

Now we all know that wage increases 
are passed along to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices for the product 
sold or service rendered. In this case, 
higher wages mean that the freight car- 
rier will be petitioning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for higher 
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freight rates before long as they have 
done and been granted 11 increases since 
1945. 

Why is the Secretary concerned? 
Why the letter to Mr. Loring? Because, 
in the interests of the American farmer, 
whose general welfare is his legal con- 
cern and responsibility, he felt it his duty 
to urge the emergency board to find a 
solution which will not give any justifi- 
cation for another increase in agricul- 
ture freight rates. The Secretary's 
reasons: 

First. Since February 1951 farm prices 
have dropped 19.5 percent. 

Second. Net farm income fell from 
$14.6 billion in 1951 to $13.5 billion in 
1953. This decline from 1951 to 1953 
equals 14.4 percent. 

Third. The worsening of the farm sit- 
uation cannot be laid to a drop in con- 
sumer demand. Retail food prices, for 
example, are 14.4 percent higher than 
they were 3 years ago. 

Fourth. One of the main causes of 
the drop in farm prices and farm income 
is the continued increase in marketing 
costs, of which railroad freight rates are 
an important part. They are now 10 
percent higher than in 1951. 

Quite to the contrary, I would be 
shocked if the Secretary of Agriculture 
did not use every means at his disposal 
to protect the interests of American 
farmers. This Secretary Benson has 
done repeatedly the last year, with speed 
and effectiveness. He is to be com- 
mended, not censored, for supplying this 
information to the emergency board. 


The United Nations and Private Property 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the United Nations Human Rights 
Commission made a very important deci- 
sion, the gravity of which the American 
people are not cognizant. 

Since the Eisenhower Republican ad- 
ministration took over, our Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., has insisted that in the con- 
sideration of the human-rights cove- 
nants, the United Nations should include 
an article recognizing the right to own 
private property. During the latter part 
of February, the Commission held a 
week’s debate on this subject which is 
of such great interest to the United 
States. However, on March 3, by a vote 
of 12 to 2, the Commission decided to 
adjourn, thus postponing indefinitely the 
inclusion of an article recognizing the 
right to own private property. 

This means that our request that the 
rights of private property be recognized 
is denied and that the right to own prop- 
erty is to be looked upon not as a private 
right but as a political right. Insofar as 
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we are by treaty a member nation of the 
United Nations, this failure to recognize 
the right to own private property as a 
human right contains far-reaching and 
dangerous implications. It will remain, 
of course, for the experts on constitu- 
tional law and the courts to eventually 
determine the extent to which we will be 
bound by such a covenant which does not 
include this most important right which 
is one of the fundamental guaranties 
in our Constitution. 

In going back to the Declaration of 
Independence, we find these most sig- 
nificant words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed, by their Creator, with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men. 


On the basis of these words of the 
Declaration of Independence, we set up 
our own Government under the written 
Constitution and all of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Constitution recognized property rights 
the same as they recognized human 
rights. The history of the times of our 
Founding Fathers shows unequivocally 
that before they would sign the Consti- 
tution they insisted that the first 10 
amendments, known as the Bill of Rights, 
be added to the Constitution. Based on 
the principle that “to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men,” 
the Founding Fathers laid out in the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution 
definite words as to the protection of 
private property. In article V of the 
Constitution, they said, “nor shall any 
person be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 

The Constitution plainly states that 
private property was to be regarded as 
a right the same as life or liberty and 
laid out the necessary protection of such 
property. Some time ago, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards wrote 
to Mr. Warren Austin, who was then 
our United States representative to the 
United Nations, about the proposed 
United Nations covenant on human 
rights, which did not recognize the right 
to own private property as a human 
right, but which stated that it was the 
obligation of the governments becom- 
ing parties to the covenant to guarantee 
adequate housing to their citizens as a 
matter of political right. I have been 
informed that no reply was ever received 
from Mr. Warren Austin on this matter. 
Subsequently, on February i, 1954, I 
wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., calling 
his attention to this matter in the letter 
set forth below: 

DEAR AMBASSADOR: It is my understanding 
that there is pending in the United Nations 
a Covenant of Human Rights, which cove- 
nant is intended to be presented to the 
United Nations for ratification. It has been 
brought to my attention that under this 
proposed covenant, the right to own proper- 
ty is not being considered a human right, 
and the language of the covenant would 
obligate the government that became a par- 
ty to the covenant to guarantee adequate 
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housing to its citizens as a matter of po- 
litical right. 

Would you be good enough to inform me 
of the proposed language of this Covenant 
of Human Rights covering the problem of 
housing, and your opinion as to how this 
proposed covenant will affect the United 
States if adopted. 

Very truly yours. 


Ambassador Lodge immediately re- 
plied, and his letter of February 8 is as 
follows: 


My Dran MR. SHEEHAN: In reply to your 
recent letter let me say that the present 
drafts of the Covenants on Human Rights, as 
you suggest in your letter of February 1, 1954, 
do not contain any mention of the right to 
own property. These drafts were written in 
previous years long before I became the 
United States representative and, of course, 
I have no responsibility for them whatsoever 
and, in fact, I strongly condemn the omission 
to which you refer. 

As a matter of fact, in order to correct this, 
on January 6, 1954, I officially informed the 
United Nations of the United States position 
that “the right to own property is important 
and that an article recognizing this right 
should accordingly be included in this cove- 
nant” (on economic, social, and cultural 
rights). It will undoubtedly be considered 
at the next session of the Commission open- 
ing February 23. The proposal reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The states parties to this covenant under- 
take to respect the right of everyone to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others. 

“This right shall be subject to the laws of 
the country in which the property owned is 
situated. 

“Expropriation may not take place except 
in cases of public necessity or utility in cir- 
cumstances defined by law and subject to 
fair compensation.” 

An article including housing appears in the 
draft Covenant on Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Rights. It reads: 

“The states parties to the covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to adequate food, 
clothing and housing” (art. II). 

The President announced in 1953 that the 
United States would not sign or ratify either 
of the covenants. In reiterating this posi- 
tion to the Commission on Human Rights 
last year, the United States representative 
presented a new program which would en- 
courage progress in the promotion of human 
rights among the various nations of the world 
without imposing treaty obligations upon 
them. We anticipate that this new program 
will receive consideration at the forthcoming 
session. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Capor Lopce, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, to the credit of the Re- 
publican Party, Mr. Lodge set out un- 
equivocally the announced position of 
President Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican administration when he stated the 
President would not sign or ratify either 
of the covenants. The United States 
presented a new program which would 
encourage progress in the promotion of 
human rights among the various nations 
of the world without imposing treaty ob- 
ligations upon them. 

It is to be noted that the draft of the 
United Nations Covenants on Human 
Rights is still in the tentative stage and 
has not been voted upon in its entirety by 
the General Assembly or by any of the 
United Nations Commissions concerned 
with it. At present the various articles 
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of the covenant are still the subject of in- 
dividual discussions, preparatory to 
being agreed upon and presented to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

According to the Department of State 
bulletin of June 25, 1951, it was stated 
that the Commission on Human Rights 
had adopted article 23, providing that 
“states parties to the covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to adequate 
housing.” The United Nations Human 
Rights Commission, by their action in 
turning down the United States proposal 
that an article be included in the cove- 
nant recognizing the right of everyone to 
own private property, indicates that 
there is little chance that the United Na- 
tions will recognize private property 
rights as we know them under our 
United States Constitution. 

It is needless to comment on the social- 
istic implications of this covenant, be- 
cause property would then be a political 
right and not a private right, and the 
taking over by the state of property of 
any kind would then become the right 
of the state, and the protection implicit 
in our Constitution of due process of 
law might be done away with. I feel 
that as far as the United States is con- 
cerned it will be up to the Supreme Court 
to decide whether or not the United Na- 
tions Covenant, if adopted, will affect 
the internal laws of the United States. 
From recent and past decisions and from 
the Court’s interpretations of treaties 
being the supreme law of the land, I per- 
sonally feel that we are in danger if this 
Covenant on Human Rights be adopted, 
until such time as the Supreme Court 
makes its final decision on the rights to 
own private property under the United 
Nations treaty agreement. 

In the United States, there are an es- 
timated 40 million owners of private 
homes, not counting the owners of land 
tracts, both agricultural and commer- 
cial, which ownership could be seriously 
jeopardized by this Covenant on Human 
Rights if officially adopted by the United 
Nations. 

It is imperative that the American 
people be alerted to the inherent dangers 
of the socialistic proposals which are 
contained in the draft of the interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights. By 
being denied the right to own private 
property, men’s rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness would be en- 
dangered in that without private prop- 
erty the people would be dependent upon 
the state because of their lack of a re- 
serve of private property. 


Postal Pay Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include herewith the following state- 
ment which I submitted to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice regarding H. R. 2344: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to place 
before you my support of H. R. 2344. The 
length of time since the last pay increase, 
the rise in the cost of living, and other 
related factors emphasize the need for an 
increase in the pay of postal workers and the 
importance of making that increase now. 

Decision as to just what increase should 
be granted requires both expert knowledge 
and painstaking study of the mass of evi- 
dence which the committee has heard and 
will hear. Since I am not an expert in the 
field and have not had a chance to study the 
evidence, I can not give advice in detail. 
I am sure the members of this committee 
and its staff are experts, that they will give 
fair and conscientious consideration to the 
facts and that they will reach a just decision. 

Postal employees generally, and I can speak 
particularly of those employees who live in 
the 15th District of New York which I have 
the honor to represent, are a hard-working, 
loyal group. They deserve pay treatment 
which is fair to all ranks and which refiects 
the generous appreciation of the public and 
the Government for the good work they do 
and the loyalty they show. The talks I have 
had with the men and women in the postal 
service and the evidence they have shown 
me in support of their requests make me 
feel they have a strong case. I hope it will 
impress the committee in that same way. 


Case No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, here is 
another case of undue hardship which 
highlights the need for drastic revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Act. This is 
one of many discussed in the recent book 
by J. Campbell Bruce, called the Golden 
Door, the Irony of Our Immigration 
Policy: 

Prof. Lawrence Schwartz, one of the 
world’s most noted abstract mathemati- 
cians, and a professor at the University of 
Nancy, France, was invited to deliver a 
paper at the International Mathematical 
Congress at Harvard University. He 
spent many weary months awaiting his 
visa, which was finally granted to him. 
However, he was permitted to appear of- 
ficially at no other university in this 
country, either to hear any lectures or to 
give any. If he wished to travel about, 
he was permitted to do so, only if he gave 
written notification of each change of 
address to immigration authorities. 

The noted professor delivered his paper 
at Harvard University. Then, disheart- 
ened by the extreme restrictions on his 
movements, returned immediately to 
France. 

How unfortunate, indeed, to give so 
shallow a welcome to an esteemed man 
of learning. 
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Agriculture Is in Relatively Good Shape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
to hear some of the politicians speak it 
sounds as if agriculture and the farmers 
were on the brink of disaster. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Farm- 
ers frequently get 100 percent of parity, 
thousands are getting such prices now 
and will continue to get their fair share 
of the national income. For example, 
hog prices are about 120 percent of parity 
and have averaged 100 percent of parity 
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or more for 10 out of the past 12 months. 
Corn sold through hogs, as three-fourths 
is, is bringing about $2.50 per bushel or 
139 percent of parity. Wheat if sold 
through hogs will bring near 100 percent 
of parity. Soybeans are now selling at 
100 percent of parity; a year ago when 
Secretary Benson took office they were 
selling at 96 percent of parity; eggs sell- 
ing at 101 percent of parity a year ago 
are now selling at 104 percent of parity. 

The price decline, almost 2 years in 
progress when Secretary Benson took 
office, has now been checked. The parity 
ratio had gone down from 113 to 94 per- 
cent in January 1953 with 10 percent 
of this drop coming in 1952 with Secre- 
tary Brannan at the helm, or more ap- 
propriately apparently without either a 
helm or a charted course. During 1953 
the ratio went down only 4 percent and 
now is back within 2 percent of where 
it stood a year ago. Not a bad record 
at all for a new Secretary confronted 
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with the problems Secretary Benson was 
upon taking office. 

The average prices for all farm prod- 
ucts is now 92 percent of parity. It is 
not too difficult for capable farmers to 
pick up the other 8 percent, by produc- 
ing what the market wants, producing 
high-quality products, and timing sales 
to get better prices. It is time some of 
the politicians seeking votes realized 
that Government can no more guarantee 
inefficient farmers a living than it can 
assume the debts of the 4 out of 5 new 
businesses that fail every year. 

It is time we realized that the agri- 
cultural problems of this country will not 
be solved primarily by the Government, 
but by teamwork on the part of farmers, 
businessmen, and Government. All of 
the 161 million citizens of the United 
States must be constructively served if 
farmers are to be most prosperous. No 
narrow, selfish, or shortsighted farm pro- 
gram will meet the test. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of grace and mercy, in whose 
love and wisdom lies all our hope: In 
the midst of the distractions of a mad 
and sad world we turn for this hallowed 
moment to be still and know that Thou 
art God. Immersed in this world of facts 
and figures, facing demanding duties, we 
pause to acknowledge that we cannot 
live by bread alone, nor in the flesh 
alone; that our spirits must have an 
escape into that higher realm measured 
not by clocks nor calendars, that king- 
dom within whose radiant realities are 
its faith, its ideals, its visions of beauty 
and of truth, its aspirations that lay hold 
of God and goodness. Drinking deeply 
at these hidden springs, may we be 
strengthened with might and our jaded 
souls refreshed as Thou dost lead us into 
green pastures and beside still waters. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 10, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
3 by Mr. Tribbe, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 


passed a bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to sit during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare was authorized to meet this after- 
noon during the session of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
regarding my understanding of the 
parliamentary situation. Today, start- 
ing at 11 o’clock, the time is to be equal- 
ly divided, and controlled by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], 
the vote on the pending amendment to 
be taken at 4 o’clock. 

Just prior to the recess last night, 
and with the approval of the Senators 
who have control of the time, and un- 
der agreement between the then acting 
leader for the minority and myself, I 
secured a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that, despite the prior order, the 
Senate might have a brief morning 
hour this morning for the introduction 
of bills and resolutions, and the trans- 
action of other routine business, under 
a strict limitation on remarks of 2 
minutes. 

Pursuant to that amending order, I 
am now going to suggest the absence of 
@ quorum, and ask that the Senate, 
following the quorum call, proceed 
with the morning hour. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will call the roll. 


The 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Anderson Gillette Payne 
Bennett Gore Robertson 
Bricker Hayden Russell 
Bridges 1 Saltonstall 
Bush Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Carlson Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Clements Knowland 

Cordon Lehman ye 
Dirksen McClellan Wiley 
Ferguson Murray 

George Neely 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN= 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the sessions of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, as a congressional adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, attend- 
ing the sessions of the 10th Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference at Caracas, Venezuela, 
as a congressional adviser on the United 
States delegation. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mo- 
Carran] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is absent on official committee 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Armen, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. BURKE, Mr. BUTLER of Ne- 
braska, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CasE, Mr. CHAvEz, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
DANIEL, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. Durr, Mr. 
DworsHAk, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
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Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GRISWOLD, Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HoeEy, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ives, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KERR, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LENNON, 
Mr. Lonc, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Munot, Mr. POTTER, Mr. 
PurTELL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. STENNIs, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Upton, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, and Mr. Young entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from the Ar- 
chivist of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a list of papers 
and documents on the files of several 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and request- 
ing action looking to their disposition, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


LIBERALIZATION OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE SYSTEM— 
RESOLUTION OF LA CROSSE (WIS.) 
AERIE, FRATERNAL ORDER OF 
EAGLES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution which I have received from 
the La Crosse Aerie of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, on behalf of liberaliza- 
tion of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system. 

This objective is one in which I per- 
sonally have been deeply interested for 
a long time. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be printed in the 
Recorp, and be thereafter referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national con- 
vention assembled, has urged the liberaliza- 
tion of the Social Security Act so as to extend 
coverage to all workers and to expand the 
program to protect wage earners against all 
major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments to meet increased living costs; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent 
message to Congress, has urged that the 
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Social Security Act be liberalized to provide 
that— 

1. The minimum benefit for retired per- 
sons be increased from $25 to $30 per month, 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50; 

2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security system; 

3. The first $1,000 of annual earnings by 
retired persons be exempted from the regu- 
lations of the Social Security Act; 

4. The earning base for participants in the 
plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200; 

5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President’s suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age security 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerie endorse the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
gressman from our district and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into law. 

Adopted this 25th day of February 1954. 

EUGENE R. HILL, 
Worthy President. 

Attest: 

ROBERT G. LUDVIK, 
Secretary. 


RESEARCH FUNDS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURE—LETTER FROM DEAN, COL- 
LEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, 
WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just received a vital letter from the dis- 
tinguished dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin, 
Rudolph K. Froker. Dean Froker com- 
ments, with his customary expertness 
and ability, on the crucial issue of ade- 
quate research funds for American agri- 
culture in general, and for Wisconsin 
agriculture in particular. I cannot too 
strongly endorse the significant senti- 
ments which Dean Froker expresses on 
the value of farm research. 

From every standpoint, every dollar 
spent on research repays itself many- 
fold. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dean 
Froker’s letter be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, March 8, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Recent budget pro- 
posals by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
provide for an increase of $5,732,000 annually 
in Federal support for agricultural research 
conducted in cooperation with State experi- 
ment stations. Iam writing you about this 
proposed increase in the hope that the fol- 
lowing information will help you in judging 
its merits. 

The farmers of Wisconsin have a direct 
interest in this appropriation. If made, it 
will add $100,000 or more per year to the 
agricultural research funds available in Wis- 
consin, 

Farm and marketing problems in this State 
need more study and experimentation than 
is possible with present resources. Recent 
developments including marketing difficul- 
ties, lower prices, new livestock diseases, 
conservation operations, and community 
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programs have made research needs more 
acute. Farmers from all parts of the State 
have repeatedly expressed their concern 
about shortages of information on many 
problems from soil management and live- 
stock diseases to rural education. 

The State of Wisconsin currently appro- 
priates about $4 for agricultural research 
for each $1 provided by the Federal grant 
funds for which the increase is proposed. 
Many of the findings of Wisconsin workers 
have regional or nationwide application. It 
seems that enlarged Federal support would 
therefore be justified since the State is now 
carrying so large a share of the cost of agri- 
cultural research within its border. 

We have reviewed the possible utilization 
of the new funds here. Our tentative con- 
clusions are that they could be most effec- 
tive in strengthening research in (a) market- 
ing and processing of agricultural products, 
(b) control of livestock diseases, some of 
which have only recently appeared within 
the State, (c) development of grassland 
farming for lower costs of production, and 
in (d) soil and water conservation in cer- 
tain areas, not now adequately studied. 

The budget proposal also includes in- 
creased appropriations for research by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
We in the Wisconsin agricultural experiment 
station have worked closely with the De- 
partment and have shared work with them 
on many problems. The increases to the 
Department would aid in finding solutions 
for problems affecting the welfare of farmers 
including those in Wisconsin. 

It is recognized that the potential benefits 
of each budget proposal must be weighted 
against its cost. In this case we believe 
that substantial and long-lasting benefits 
will result to farm people and the public 
generally. 

We would be glad to supply you with any 
additional information available if we can 
be of help in your analysis of research needs, 

Sincerely yours, 
RUDOLPH K. FROKER, 
Dean and Director. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII—RESO- 
LUTION OF AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, I have a copy of the resolu- 
tion just adopted by the American Bar 
Association, bearing on the statehood 
question, which I would like to read. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas Hawaii has had a constitutional 
government for over 100 years; has been an 
organized Territory of the United States for 
over 50 years; has by every standard demon- 
strated that it is entitled to admission to 
the Union as a State; and the further delay 
of statehood for Hawaii is a denial of repre- 
sentative government to a loyal and quali- 
fied American community: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the American Bar Association, 
That it hereby endorses statehood for Ha- 
waii; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives cf 
the Congress of the United States of America, 


For the further information of the 
Senate, I am informed that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association refused to confuse 
the issue of Hawaiian statehood with 
the totally different issue of Alaskan 
statehood. A proposal was made to add 
to the above resolution an amendment 
providing for Alaskan statehood, similar, 
I judge, to the maneuver by the Senator 
from New Mexico. The American Bar 
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Association however, very properly, re- 
jected that amendment and then voted 
to endorse statehood for Hawaii, as set 
forth in the resolution I have just given. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 3112. A bill for the relief of Emiko 
Watanabe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 3118. A bill to authorize the award 
posthumously of a Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Eric F. Wood, Jr.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. Ives, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
PurRTELL, Mr. COOPER, Mr. Upton, Mr. 
Fercuson, Mr. Bus, and Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL) : 

S. 3114. A bill to improve the public health 
by encouraging more extensive use of the 
voluntary prepayment method in the pro- 
vision of personal health services; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmirH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3115. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to permit the accelerated 
amortization of certain devices and equip- 
ment for the collection at the source of 
atmospheric pollutants and contaminants; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KuUcHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

8. 3116. A bill to amend section 1073 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the punishment of any individual 
who travels in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to avoid prosecution or punishment 
for indecent molestation of a minor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S8. 3117. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in order to provide that in certain cases 
leaf tobacco shall not be considered an agri- 
cultural commodity for the purpose of the 
agricultural exemption for motor carriers 
under clause (6) of such subsection; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 3118. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 175th anniversary of the Battle 
of Ramsour’s Mill; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3119. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
cotton”; 

S. 3120. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the founding of Rotary Interna- 
tional; and 

S. 3121. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1948, to provide for censuses of manu- 
facturers, mineral industries, and other 
businesses, relating to the year 1954; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S.3122. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, to remove the requirement for a 
final physical examination for inductees who 
continue on active duty in another status 
in the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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HEALTH SERVICE PREPAYMENT 
PLAN REINSURANCE ACT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the jun- 
ior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. UPTON], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SaLTONSTALL], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to improve the 
public health by encouraging the more 
extensive use of the voluntary prepay- 
ment method in the provision of person- 
al health services. 

This is the fourth bill which I have 
introduced as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
to carry forward the President’s recom- 
mendations, contained in his health 
message of January 18, 1954, for im- 
proving the health of the American 
people. 

The major proposal contained in the 
bill is for the establishment of a limited 
Federal reinsurance service with a self- 
sustaining fund derived from reinsur- 
ance premiums paid by the sponsors of 
health-service prepayment plans par- 
ticipating in the program. 

This bill, which I am introducing after 
consultation with the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, rejects the concept of socialized 
medicine and follows the goals set forth 
by President Eisenhower in his health 
message. He said: 

Freedom, consent, and individual respon- 
sibility are fundamental to our system. In 
the field of medical care, this means that 
the traditional relationship of the physi- 
cian and his patient, and the right of the 
individual to elect freely the manner of his 
care in illness must be preserved. 


Mr. President, for the informaticn of 
the Senate and the public, I wish to say 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Health of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
hearings on the President’s several 
health recommendations are, as has pre- 
viously been announced, to begin March 
17. 

I have had prepared a summary state- 
ment of the contents of the bill which I 
have just introduced. I request unani- 
mous consent that the statement be in- 
corporated in the body of the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
summary statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3114) to improve the pub- 
lic health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment meth- 
od in the provision of personal health 
services, introduced by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


March 11 


The summary statement presented by 
Mr. Surrg of New Jersey is as follows: 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
ON HEALTH SERVICE PREPAYMENT PLANS 


I. IN GENERAL 


As a partial attack on the problem of 
making needed health services and facilities 
available to the maximum number of people 
on a prepayment basis, the bill would author- 
ize a two-pronged program within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
namely (a) technical advisory and informa- 
tional services, without charge, to health 
service prepayment plans, and (b) reinsur- 
ance for health service prepayment plans 
established and operated by commercial in- 
surance carriers or by nonprofit carriers. 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


1. The bill would vest all responsibility for 
the administration of the program in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(Under existing law, the Secr could 
delegate all or any part of this function and 
either place it in an major unit 
within the Department or place it in a new 
unit.) 

2. The bill would provide for a National 
Advisory Council on Health Service Prepay- 
ment Plans consisting of 12 members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, 1 of whom would 
be designated by the Secretary as Chairman. 
The Council would advise, consult with, and 
make recommendations to the Secretary on 
matters of policy relating to the Secretary’s 
activities and functions under the act. 

3. In addition to authorizing, in general 
terms, utilization of other Federal agencies, 
or of any other public or nonprofit agency 
or institution, the bill would provide for 
optimum utilization by the Secretary of the 
various State insurance departments (or 
other State agencies supervising carriers of 
health service prepayment plans), especially 
in determining compliance with require- 
ments and standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary as a condition of approval of a health 
service prepayment plan for reinsurance. 
Final responsibility for such determinations 
would, of course, rest with the Secretary. 

4. Except as may be specifically provided 
by the bill, no Federal officer or employee 
would be authorized to exercise any super- 
vision or regulatory control over any partici- 
pating carrier, or over any hospital or other 
health facility or personnel furnishing per- 
sonal health services covered by a partici- 
pating prepayment plan. 

II. TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 

Under this part of the program, the Secre- 
tary would be authorized to conduct studies 
and collect information on the organiza- 
tional, actuarial, and other problems of 
health service prepayment plans, make the 
results of such studies and the information 
so collected generally available, and provide 
to sponsors of such plans, without charge, 
organizational and other technical advice 
and information, including information on 
morbidity and organizational methods. 

For this part of the program a separate 
appropriation would be authorized. 

Iv. REINSURANCE PROGRAM 


1. This program is designed to be self-sus- 
taining, over a reasonable term, through re- 
insurance premiums paid into a revolving 
reinsurance fund. However, for a 5-year 
transitional period administrative expenses 
would be appropriated from the general 
funds of the Treasury. An appropriation of 
$25 million to a capital-advance account in 
the Treasury would be authorized, which 
would be available, without fiscal-year limi- 
tation, as a line of credit for advances of 
working capital to the reinsurance fund. 
When and as the condition of the fund per- 
mits, such advances would be repayable to 
the capital-advance account and the amount 
so repaid would again be available for future 
advances to the fund if needed, Until re- 
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payment, interest on the outstanding balance 
of advances to the fund would be payable to 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

2. Reinsurance premiums would, pursuant 
to regulation, be fixed by the Secretary at 
rates determined with a view to achieving 
the objectives of the act and fiscal self-suffi- 
ciency over a reasonable term. Such pre- 
miums could, and probably would, be fixed 
separately for each plan (for the initial re- 
insurance term and thereafter again for each 
renewal term). 

8. Liabilities arising under reinsurance 
contracts would be limited to and paid from 
the fund, except that the Secretary could set 
up separate reinsurance accounts within the 
fund, in which event liability would be lim- 
ited to the account to which a plan is allo- 
cated. While the bill does not so specify, 
it would be possible, under the provision, 
to establish, for example, special reinsurance 
accounts for classes of plans, classes of car- 
riers, or member of a group of affiliated or 
associated carriers. 

4. The fund would be invested in Federal, 
or Federally-guaranteed, interest-bearing se- 
curities. 

5. Authority to write reinsurance in a 
given field would be subject to a standby or 
no-competition provisicn. That is to say, 
the Secretary could reinsure plans of a given 
kind or type only if, in the Secretary’s judg- 
ment, reinsurance for such plans, on terms 
and conditions, and at premium rates, com- 
parable to those offered under the act, is not 
available from private sources to an extent 
adequate to promote the purposes of the act. 
By implication, the Secretary would have to 
stop writing reinsurance when such a finding 
could no longer be made. 

6. Reinsurance for a plan could not be 
granted unless (a) the applicant carrier is 
operating according to law, (b) the carrier 
is financially sound and operates in a man- 
ner which entitles it to public confidence, (c) 
the plan is sound, (d) the reinsurance of the 
plan will promote the purposes of the act, 
(e) the carrier agrees to submit such re- 
ports concerning its operations under the 
reinsured plan as the Secretary may from 
time to time reasonably require, (f) the car- 
rier has agreed to the reinsurance premium 
rate fixed by the Secretary for the plan, and 
(g) the carrier agrees to comply with the 
terms and conditions prescribed for rein- 
surance. Certification by the State insur- 
ance department (or corresponding super- 
visory agency) of the carrier’s home State as 
to whether the carrier is financially sound 
and entitled to public confidence, as de- 
termined in accordance with criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretary could be accepted by 
the Secretary as conclusive. As to utiliza- 
tion of State agancies with respect to (g), see 
paragraph 8. 

7. The Secretary would be authorized, as a 
condition of granting reinsurance, to es- 
tablish by regulation terms, conditions, and 
requirements as to the types and kinds of 
prepayment plans which will be reinsured. 
In prescribing such regulations, the Sec- 
retary would be required to take into con- 
sideration the purposes of the act, with em- 
phasis on the objective of encouraging ex- 
perimentation designed to extend or adapt 
the prepayment method to substantive prob- 
lem areas or geographic areas for which 
that method is, in any significant respect, 
new, untried, or not yet fully effective, e. g., 
by coverage of classes of individuals not yet 
adequately protected, extension of protec- 
tion to areas not yet adequately protected, 
or coverage of benefits or services not yet 
widely available on an adequate basis, 
either as to type, range, amount, or duration 
of such benefits or services. 

8. As a condition of granting reinsurance, 
the Secretary could, among other things, 
specify (a) minimum benefits (b) safe- 
guards undue exclusions of preex- 
isting conditions or of specific illnesses, or 
against other undue exclusions or limita- 
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tions; (c) standards for deductible and co- 
insurance provisions, limits of maximum 
liability, waiting periods for benefits, and 
other such policy provisions; (d) standards 
for the duration, cancellability and renew- 
ability of such policies or contracts; and (e) 
standards for plan provisions with respect 
to costs and charges of providers of personal 
health services payable by the carrier, to 
the extent such standards are necessary to 
protect the fund against abuses or arbitrary 
cost increases. The Secretary would be pre- 
cluded from reinsuring any plan for which 
the carrier's premium rates are such as to 
make the plan financially unsound or are 
otherwise arbitrary or unreasonable, or any 
plan with respect to which the carrier's 
breakdown of its single premium rate, as 
between reinsured and nonreinsured types 
of benefit costs, is unreasonable, but in other 
respects the Secretary would be precluded 
from setting any standards for the carrier's 
premium rates. The State insurance depart- 
ment or corresponding State agency of a 
carrier’s home State (as defined) would, if 
willing, be utilized to certify to the Secretary 
whether the plan complies with the terms 
and conditions stipulated as a condition of 
granting reinsurance. 

9. The Secretary could not approve for re- 
insurance any plan for direct provision of 
medical or dental services by the carrier 
through a salaried staff of physicians, sur- 
geons, or dentists in the employ of such 
carrier, unless the carrier has an organiza- 
tional structure vesting control over the 
practice of medicine or dentistry solely in 
duly licensed members of the professions 
involved. 

10. The liability of the reinsurance fund 
under the reinsurance contract would be 
fixed and limited as follows: 


(a) The reinsurance base 


The fund would not underwrite all of the 
carrier's annual benefit costs under the plan. 
Rather, the reinsured portion of such costs 
would be limited to the excess, if any, of— 

(a) aggregate annual incurred benefit costs 
under the plan, over 

(b) the difference between (1) gross an- 
nual earned premium income and (2) a 
portion of such income called the adminis- 
trative-expense allowance. 

The administrative-expense allowance ap- 
plicable to a given year for a reinsured plan 
would be determined by multiplying the 

earned premium income for the year 
by an “administrative-expense-allowance 
factor” predetermined for the plan prior to 
the commencement of the reinsurance term 
(or renewal term) into which such year falls. 
This factor would be equal to seven-eighths 
of the carrier’s preestimated (and thus pre- 
determined) ratio of annual administrative 
expenses of the carrier under the plan? to 
annual earned premium income under the 

lan. 

p Thus, before reinsurance would begin to 
apply, the carrier would in effect have to 
absorb fully out of its premium income, as 
benefit costs, (1) the anticipated portion of 
premium income “normally” devoted to 
benefit costs for such a plan, (2) the por- 
tion anticipated as available for profits (in 
the case of a carrier o for profit) 
and for contingencies, and (3) one-eighth 
of the portion of premium income antici- 
pated as administrative expenses. 

Procedurally, the ratio of administrative 
expenses to earned premium income of the 
carrier under the plan would be estimated 


1 As here used, the term “administrative 
expenses” is intended to include all of the 
carrier’s expenses and charges incurred un- 
der the plan, except the benefit costs and 
except any provision for contingencies, 
profits, dividends, and refunds, The Secre- 
tary would be authorized to define “admin- 
istrative expenses” for such purposes more 


particularly. 
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by the carrier, and that estimate would be 
submitted (with supporting data) with the 
application for initial reinsurance or re- 
newal of reinsurance. In order to prevent 
distortion, the Secretary could require the 
submission of an average ratio based on a 
period not in excess of 3 years, The car- 
rier’s estimate would have to be approved 
by the Secretary unless considered to be 
unreasonable or not in good faith. 

For plans operated to a substantial ex- 
tent on the basis of personal health services 
to be furnished by the carrier directly 
through its own staff or indirectly through 
the staff of an affiliate, or on the basis of 
payments made by the carrier to a provider 
of personal health services which is an 
affiliate of the carrier, the above formula 
would not apply, but the Secretary would, 
by regulation, prescribe a formula calculated 
to achieve for such plans reinsurance pro- 
tection reasonably comparable in scope and 
extent to that provided for other types, 
taking into account their inherent differ- 
ences, 

(b) Coinsurance 


The lability of the fund would be limited 
to 75 percent of the carrier’s “reinsured cost“ 
so arrived at. This is an adoption, for this 
purpose, of the principle of coinsurance. 

11. The reinsurance term would be stipu- 
lated for a given (regular) period, e. g., a 
year, in the reinsurance certificate, but the 
Secretary could, by or pursuant to regula- 
tion, provide for letting the reinsurance 
term extend beyond such regular period with 
respect to policies or subscriber contracts 
issued during such period and running be- 
yond it and, in that event, if so provided 
by or pursuant to regulation by the Secre- 
tary, to combine the carrier’s experience for 
the regular and extended periods. If a re- 
newal of the reinsurance is granted, the 
Secretary could by or pursuant to regula- 
tion specify whether policies issued during 
the regular period of the preceding term 
and running into the period of the renewal 
term should be treated for reinsurance pur- 
poses as if issued during the renewal term. 

12. Termination: Reinsurance for a plan 
could be terminated by the Secretary on 
any ground specified in regulations in effect 
not less than 90 days in advance of the com- 
mencement of the current initial or renewal 
term of such reinsurance. However, rein- 
surance with respect to policies or subscriber 
contracts in effect on the effective date of 
such termination would remain in force 
until the normal expiration of the term, 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The bill would confer broad powers 
on the Secretary with respect to enforce- 
ment or settlement of claims, and would 
authorize the to hold hearings, 
etc., in connection with investigations under 
the act. 

2.. Criminal penalities would be imposed, 
not only for falsely advertising or represent- 
ing that a carrier is reinsured or has applied 
for reinsurance but, regardless of the truth 
or falsity of the representation, also if the 
representation is not authorized by, or fails 
to conform to, regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary. 

3. The effective date would be July 1, 1954, 
but in view of the necessity for a preparatory 
period the would not be required 
to receive or consider applications for rein- 
surance before a date determined by the 
Secretary. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO AIR 
POLLUTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, a con- 

tinuing and serious problem in Califor- 

nia, particularly in southern California, 
is that caused by smog. Some people 
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from the State of New York who en- 
counter similar difficulties call it smaze. 
Regardless of the name given to it, it 
seems to me it was too bad that the 
House of Representatives, in dealing 
with the tax legislation for the current 
session, did not see fit to consider the 
question of smog with respect to the tax 
legislation which it was writing. 

I introduce for appropriate reference 
a bill to a.nend the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

The basic purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation is to encourage industry in its 
attempts to alleviate the appalling air 
pollution control problems which have 
manifested themselves in various parts 
of the country where industry has ex- 
panded in recent years. The air pollu- 
tion problem obviously is one of major 
interest to metropolitan areas in the 
south and central portions of my State 
of California. Itis not, however, a prob- 
lem limited to those areas for the phe- 
nomenon has made itself known also in 
other States where there is heavy con- 
centration of industry. 

Legislation of this type is necessary as 
a means of securing a sound and con- 
tinuing solution to the air-pollution con- 
trol dilemma. I sincerely feel that this 
proposed legislation will provide a neces- 
sary stimulus for the construction of air 
polluted control facilities by private 
industry. 

Unless some impetus is provided there 
is little hope for an early alleviation of 
the pollution problem in such areas as 
the counties of Los Angeles and Orange 
in the State of California. There is a 
critical need of Federal assistance and 
this measure represents, I believe, a 
sound approach to Federal participation 
in this vexing problem. 

The encouragement to private indus- 
try here provided is through the amend- 
ment of section 124-B of the Internal 
Revenue Code permitting an accelerated 
amortization of the cost of installation 
of any devices removing atmospheric 
pollutants. 

While I recognize that the enforce- 
ment of controls are problems for the 
community and State, it is in the field of 
taxation that the Federal Government 
may well be of assistance. This pro- 
posed legislation is directed to that point 
and I am hopeful that it will receive 
favorable consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3115) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to permit the 
accelerated amortization of certain de- 
vices and equipment for the collection 
at the source of atmospheric pollutants 
and contaminants, introduced by Mr. 
Kuchl, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT, RELATING TO FINAL PHYSI- 
CAL EXAMINATION IN CERTAIN 
CASES 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 

I introduce for appropriate reference a 
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bill recommended by the Department of 
Defense, to amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, 
to remove the requirement for a final 
physical examination for inductees who 
continue on active duty in another status 
in the Armed Forces. 

I ask that the accompanying letter of 
transmittal explaining the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record immediately following the listing 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3122) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, to remove the requirement 
for a final physical examination for 
inductees who continue on active duty 
in another status in the Armed Forces, 
introduced by Mr. SaLTONSTALL, by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its ti- 
tle, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3122 is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 3, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD M, NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, “To amend 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, to remove the requirement 
for a final physical examination for induc- 
tees who continue on active duty in another 
status in the Armed Forces.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954 and 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Department of the Army has 
been designated as the representative of the 
Department of Defense for this legislation. 
It is recommended that this proposal be 
enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The proposed amendment to the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 614), as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 459 
(a)) is designed to eliminate the necessity 
for a final physical examination when an in- 
ductee under the act continues on active 
duty in another status, as by enlistment in 
& Regular component or as a Reserve on ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces. 

Section 9 (a) of the above act requires that 
each individual “who is inducted into the 
Armed Forces under this title for training 
and service shall be given a physical exami- 
nation at the beginning of such training and 
service, and upon the completion of his pe- 
riod of training and service under this title, 
each such person shall be given another 
physical examination and, upon his written 
request, shall be given a statement of physi- 
cal condition by the Secretary concerned:” 
The necessity for both of these examinations 
is obvious in the case of the average induc- 
tee who serves a period of military duty and 
then is separated from the service. How- 
ever, a large number of inductees, after short 
periods of service, desire to enlist in the 
Regular components of the Armed Forces or 
to continue on active duty in a Reserve sta- 
tus. it is necessary, in order to comply with 
the act cited above, to give these individuals 
a physical examination before this change 
in status may be made. Nonetheless, the 
Armed Forces are not required by law to 
give a physical examination to a member of 
a Reserve component who enlists in a Regu- 
lar component under similar circumstances, 
Yet physical standards for induction, enlist- 
ment, and separation are the same whether 
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the person is an inductee or a member of a 
Reserve or Regular component. Once the 
individual is accepted by one of the Armed 
Forces, the Government assumes certain re- 
sponsibilities with respect to physical fitness 
irrespective of the individual's component. 
If the individual acquires a physical defect 
of such nature as to make him unfit for con- 
tinued duty, he is ordinarily separated from 
the Armed Forces. If the individual ac- 
quires a non-disqualifying compensable de- 
fect, the Government is Hable whether he 
is an inductee or a member of a Regular 
or Reserve component. In any event, the 
individual who changes his status during his 
service receives a physical examination when 
he is separated from the Regular service or 
from active duty in a Reserve status, in ac- 
cordance with other regulations and laws. 
Accordingly, in an instance where there is 
no break in the military service the physical 
examination which is required for an induc- 
tee upon the completion of his period of 
training and service does not accomplish any 
useful purpose which is not already pro- 
vided for in other existing procedures, 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 
It is estimated that the enactment of this 
proposal will result in a savings of approxi- 
mately $80,000, in any full fiscal year, for 
the Department of the Army, with the pres- 
ent rate of enlistments from inductees. It 
is further estimated that the enactment of 
this proposal will result in no savings for 
the Department of the Navy in view of the 
fact that only approximately 1,056 of the in- 
ductees now serving in the Marine Corps are 
expected to reenlist immediately. At the 
present time this proposal would not affect 
the Department of the Air Force. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(H. R. 5976) to amend section 1 of the 
Natural Gas Act, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
INDUSTRY—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. ELLENDER. A few days ago I 
submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by me to the bill (S. 2911) 
to provide for the development of a 
sound and profitable domestic wool in- 
dustry under our national policy of ex- 
panding world trade, to encourage in- 
creased domestic production of wool for 
our national security, and for other pur- 
poses. I now ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], be added as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

The DDT pura tammores 


— 22. 


out objection, it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


e 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

J. Brnest Wilkins, of Illinois, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, vice Spencer Miller, 
Jr.; and 

Frank C. Squire, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN BOYS 
KILLED IN WORLD WAR II 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) Times of the 6th of 
March entitled, “None Will Be Forgot- 
ten.” It relates to the American boys 
who lost their lives in the Second World 
War. Its author is Col. C. E. Smith, 
formerly a member of the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, who is gratefully re- 
membered by a number of those who still 
occupy seats in this body. Colonel 
Smith’s only son, affectionately called 
“Bud,” was a boy as promising, praise- 
worthy, and lovable as any West Vir- 
ginia or the Nation has ever produced. 
Nine years ago in a battle on the west 
bank of the River Rhine “Bud” con- 
tributed his young life to the cause of 
liberty. God grant that his sacrifice, 
and the sacrifice of all other boys like 
him, may never be forgotten, and that 
all who mourn the untimely loss of these 
illustrious young heroes may eventually 
be reunited with them in that realm 
where the rainbow never fades, where 
parents and children are never parted, 
and loved ones never die. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

None WILL BE FORGOTTEN 

Nine years ago yesterday a small task force 
of the American Army, containing seven 
tanks and the full complement of an armored 
infantry company, advanced into battle just 
west of the Rhine. Opposing them was a 
large force of Germans made up of remnants 
of several divisions, who were guarding the 
approaches of the Wesel bridgehead through 
which other hordes were escaping to the 
eastern shore of the river. 

The young captain commanding the 
American detachment had been giving di- 
rections to his men while at the same time 
operating a .50-caliber machinegun mounted 
on the top of the tank upon which he was 
riding. Noting some firing from a nearby 
house, he left the machinegun and directed 
a sergeant to take a squad from the com- 
pany and flush out the snipers. Then he 
lowered himself about waist deep in the 
turret of the tank and watched the sergeant 
deploy hismen. He wore a white scarf about 
his neck. 

A short distance to the right of the house, 
as it faced the road, a section of a German 
battery of .88’s, seeing the danger confront- 
ing them from the approaching Americans, 
fired a farewell salvo preparatory to aban- 
doning their position. The guns were aimed 
for tree bursts about the oncoming tanks. 
One shell exploded immediately above the 
young captain, killing him almost instantly, 
and damaging the tank. He was lifted from 
the turret by some of his men and placed on 
the ground just behind the tank. Shortly 
thereafter advanced elements of the 35th 
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infantry division reached the scene and his 
body was removed from the battlefield and 
taken to the military cemetery at Margraten, 
in Holland, where it found a final resting 
place. 

We mention this event, not so much in 
the way of a memorial of him alone, but 
that in the greenness of our memory of 
him, so many others who met a similar fate, 
will not be forgotten. Not very many of 
those who suffered a similar shock in the 
great war, or in Korea, are privileged, as we 
are, in having the use of the printed word 
to record these anniversaries, which, in the 
mind’s eye project themselves as red badges 
of courage to mark the passing of the years. 
In thinking of our lad, who was known to so 
many of you folks here in West Virginia, we 
are also thinking of numerous others of his 
day and age, who went off so gaily to the 
wars, but never returned. Their anniversary 
dates are different as was the heroism of their 
final hours, but though the years are many 
and the years are long, not one of them will 
be forgotten. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR RECRUIT- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a teiegram 
dated March 3, 1954, from Mr. Walter 
Reuther, president of the CIO, to the 
President of the United States, be printed 
in the body of the Recorp. 

The telegram refers to unilateral Mex- 
ican farm labor programs, a subject 
about which I have frequently spoken 
on the floor of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marca 3, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Urge you to withhold approval of bill for 
legalizing unilateral Mexican farm labor re- 
cruitment program which the Serate passed 
today and expedite pending negotiations with 
Mexican Governmert so that a new United 
States-Mexican agreement can be execute 
between good neighbors in a spirit of fair- 
ness and equity on the merits of the 
situation. 

WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should lixe to spread a little good cheer, 
when there are so many areas of gloom. 

A great many statements have been 
made regarding the declining employ- 
ment curve, and we have heard prophe- 
cies of recession. I make no prophecy 
one way or the other. I merely submit, 
as set forth in an article from the front 
page of the March 8, 1954, edition of the 
Pekin Daily Times, of Pekin, III., my 
hometown newspaper, that there is some 
light, hope, and good cheer in some 
quarters. 

The headline states: 

Equipment Purchases Climb—Two Thou- 


sand Nine Hundred Laid-Off Implement 
Workers Return to Jobs. 


That headline applies to two areas 
which were regarded as distress areas in 
the State of Illinois. I shall let the facts 
speak for themselves, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the body of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASES CLIMB—Two THOU- 
SAND NINE HUNDRED LAID-OFF IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS RETURN TO JOBS 
Quad City and Canton farm implement 

plants began to hum again today with more 

than 2,900 laid-off worxers back on the job 
and at least another 500 returning next week. 

Officials said a seasonal pickup und a return 
of optimism to the farm industry has caused 
purchases of equipment to climb. 

The International Harvester plant at Can- 
ton has been increasing its force gradually 
over the past few months, and a spokesman 
there said this morning that employment 
there is just about at a normal level now. 

There are 1,975 employees at the Canton 
plant, a substantial growth from a low of 
1.300 working there in November 1953. The 
employment picture in Canton is expected 
to level off and remain relatively stable, the 
company said. 

International Harvester Co., Rock Island, 
III., said 450 employees have been called back 
and another 350 will be added by next week. 
The Harvester plant at Last Moline, III., said 
800 have returned to be followed by more. 

Quad City units of John Deere & Co. have 
brought back about 525; J. I. Case, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa, has rehired 300, with another 150 
to be called back hy March 15, and the Minne- 
apolis-Moline plant has recalled 100, officials 
said. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION— 
CONDITIONS IN FARMING AREAS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, com- 
menting on the subject mentioned by the 


-distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], I desire to say that recently I 


have had occasion to speak about the 
farm situation, in my own State par- 
ticularly, and I wish to have it under- 
stood that I am not one of those who 
feel that things have all gone to pot in 
this country. 

In speaking with the distinguished 
representatives of the German Parlia- 


ment who were in this Chamber yester- 


day, my attention was called to the fact 
that up to last fall there were about 
1 million unemployed persons in Ger- 
many, and that there are now 2 million 
unemployed there. Even with that num- 
ber unemployed, the German economy is 
sound, and is probably the best economy 
in Europe. West Germany has a total 
population of about 45 million, with 2 
million unemployed. If we had the same 
proportion of unemployed compared to 
the population in this country, there 
would be here in the neighborhood of 
six or seven million unemployed, where- 
as, at the present time, as I understand, 
n the Unted States there are about 3 
million unemployed, in a population of 
about 163 million, and there are about 63 
million of our citizens employed. 

I give these figures because in farm 
areas there exists a situation which is 
serious, since in those areas the income 
of the farmer is decreasing, particularly 
because of the fear that parity prices 
for farm products will not be sustained. 

As stated yesterday, fluid milk, be- 
cause it is consumed in certain areas, 
around cities, remains substantially 
stable in price; but so far as the large 
amount of milk which goes into cheese 
and butter is concerned, if the proposed 
parity program is put into effect it will 
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mean a decrease in income in my State 
to the amount of tens and tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. That will mean a drop 
in the purchasing power of the dairy 
farmers, and a decrease in the number of 
commodities which the farmer. can buy. 
Such a trend is now evidenced by the 
fact that many farm machinery plants 
have shut down. And the merchants 
are suffering. The problem must be con- 
sidered in its overall perspective. 

We musi realize that we are now ina 
readjustment period. We must also 
realize that the situation is not one which 
can be charged to any group or any 
party. It is a postwar situation, and I 
am sure that those Members of Congress 
who are directing policy in the Republi- 
can ranks, the majority party, so to 
speak, will realize that it is necessary to 
take action to improve economic condi- 
tions in the farm areas. It cannot be 
done by fearing but by constructive 
action. Handle the surpluses like I sug- 
gested on the floor yesterday. And as- 
sure the farmer he will not be let down. 


MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S 
FARM PROGRAM 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement 
issued on February 24, 1954, by the board 
of directors of the Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau, in session at Lansing, Mich. They 
have issued a strong statement in sup- 
port of President Eisenhower's farm pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau in session at Lansing, Febru- 
ary 24, 1954, expresses its strong support for 
the enactment of the agricultural program 
as presented to Congress recently by Presi- 
dent Eiser.hower. 

If our Nation is to reverse the strong trend 
toward big Government planning, controls, 
and the socialistic state, the time to start 
isnow. The legislation formulated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson constitutes a judicious pro- 
cedure to accomplish the return of our agri- 
culture to a private enterprise basis. 

The Michigan Farm Bureau strongly com- 
mends Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson for his announced plan of reducing 
support prices on dairy products from 90 
percent of parity to 75 percent, effective 
April 1, 1954. This action is in accordance 
with the agreement with the dairy industry 
1 year ago that Government support prices 
at 90 percent of parity were to be for 1 year 
only. 

During the past year this high subsidy 
program has priced dairy products out of the 
market. This has greatly stimulated the 
use of substitutes for butter and other dairy 
products on the consumer’s table. 

The 90-percent support policy has stimu- 
lated the consumption of substitute con- 
coctions of doubtful nutritional and health 
value. A billion pounds of butter, dry milk, 
and other dairy commodities have been 
drawn into Government storage and owner- 
ship. 

The Government accepts only two top 
grades of butter for storage and price-sup- 
port loans. This removes much of the higher 
quality products from the market and so in- 
creases the proportion of inferior quality 
butter being offered the consumer. 
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Not only are the superior grades of these 
perishables deteriorating and spoiling in 
Government storage, but hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of taxes paid by both pro- 
ducers and consumers are being wasted to 
support the subsidy program. 

In supporting this action of the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, the Michi- 
gan Farm Bureau is carrying out the policies 
established by the consideration of 2,721 
local farm bureau meetings having « regis- 
tered attendance of nearly 60,000. Also this 
is in accordance with the program adopted 
by 48 State farm bureaus at the annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Chicago last December. 

Therefore, the Michigan Farm Bureau 
urges Congress to adopt no measure that 
would prevent the farm program recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower from going 
into effect. 

We request our Michigan Members of Con- 
gress to give aggressive support to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Benson in their 
efforts to carry out this farm program. 

C. L. BRODY, 
Executive Vice President. 


THE TARIFF ON WOOL 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, shortly 
there will come before the Senate the 
so-called wool bill, which has been spon- 
sored by the wool industry, and recom- 
mended by the President and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent o have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
entitled “The Next Move on Wool,” pub- 
lished in the Journal of Commerce of 
March 9, 1954. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
last week a report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on the weol situation was sent io 
the White House. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have not received 
a copy of the report, but I wonder if the 
Senator from Wyoming, in the limited 
time which is available, could briefly en- 
lighten me as to the terms of the report, 
because he is so much more directly in- 
terested in it and has been a great cham- 
pion of the wool growers of America. 

Mr. HUNT. I wish to remind the Sen- 
ator from Washington of a colloquy that 
took place on the floor of the Senate last 
July with reference to an amendment of- 
fered by the Senator, dealing with sec- 
tion 22 of the Reciprocal Trade Act, as 
to which assurances were given 

Mr. MAGNUSON. By the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. HUNT. Yes, the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
chairman of the committee, gave assur- 
ances that the Tariff Commission was 
being requested immediately to make a 
further study of the tariff on wool. The 
Tariff Commission made its report some 
10 days ago, recommending to the Presi- 
dent an increase of slightly in excess of 
10 percent. I regret to say, however, 
that the President did not see fit to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, the 
White House turned down the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HUNT, The Senator is correct. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE Next Movx ON Woot 


The President’s rejection of Tariff Com- 
mission proposals to impose an additional 
10-cent levy on every pound of imported raw 
wool was not announced by the White House, 
but by Secretary Dulles, who merely touched 
upon it in the course of a long speech in 
Caracas. Consequently, no complete expla- 
nation of this decision has yet been made 
through official channels. 

Nevertheless, the President had good rea- 
son for what he did. 

This is not to say domestic wool produc- 
ers have found the sledding easy. Nor should 
anyone blame them too much for grasping 
at any straw that seems to hold some prom- 
ise of alleviating their difficulties, even if 
only for a short time. 

The tariff is one of these. It is high now 
(25½ cents per pound), but if it should be 
raised another 10 cents, imports would be 
further discouraged and the domestic prod- 
uct might be more widely marketed for a 
limited period. 

But it is just as clear that the primary 
problem of domestic wool producers lies not 
in the tariff, but in the stiff competition 
their products have been getting from syn- 
thetic fibers. 

If domestic production declined last year, 
so did imports, especially during the second 
half. Both declined because the market it- 
self declined. 

So, while it may be true that higher im- 
port duties would keep more foreign wool 
fibers out of the United States market, it 
is not necessarily true that they would sus- 
tain domestic sales of apparel wool over any 
considerable period. On the contrary, by 
driving wool prices higher, they would only 
aid and abet the onward march of synthetics 
at the expense of wool. 

The alternative proposed by the admin- 
istration is a Government subsidy to wool 
growers covering the difference between 
parity and the going price. It would be fi- 
nanced by 70 percent of the revenues col- 
lected in the form of duties on imported 
wool. 

This plan (like the Brannan plan, to which 
it has been compared) is limited to wool, and 
appears to have one advantage, at least. It 
would extend aid in a form which would not 
simultaneously drive up prices. Thus it 
would give producers some scope for ma- 
neuver against competing synthetics. 

By normal standards the subsidy should 
be considered a last resort as an instrument 
of Government economic policy. Yet there 
are cases, of course, in which it is necessary. 

Shipping is one, for ships and shipyards 
are required in the interests of national de- 
fense. A fairly compelling case can also be 
made out for wool. It is a special case in 
the agricultural field, and perhaps special 
treatment can be justified. 

However, far too little is yet known about 
how this program would work, even though 
it has already been approved by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

It involves, for example, an open-end sub- 
sidy, since no one seems to know what it 
would cost—and if domestic production goes 
up while consumption drops, it might cost 
a very great deal indeed. Moreover, the pro- 
posed financing methods offer a doubtful 
precedent. If revenues from wool duties are 
used for subsidies, why should not duties 
on repairs to United States vessels abroad be 
earmarked for shipyard subsidies? And so 
on. 

For these reasons we are disturbed by 
reports that the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee does not intend to report this pro- 
posal as a separate measure, but will incor- 
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porate it in the general farm. bill—that is, as 
part of a package. 

Legislative processes being what they are, 
this could mean that Congress may never 
get a chance to judge this measure on its 
merits. It will be most difficult in any case 
to subject the broader problems raised by 
the wool plan to the thoroughgoing study 
they merit—not so long as they are com- 
pressed into the larger bill by election-year 
pressures. 

We hope the committee will not follow this 
course. If the legislative maneuver it has 
indicated is familiar, it is none the more 
palatable for it. 


EXCISE TAXES ON TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to read a letter which I received the 
other day from Mr. Leslie Jensen, presi- 
dent, the Peoples Telephone & Telegraph 
Company of South Dakota, Hot Springs, 
S. Dak. Mr. Jensen is a former Gover- 
nor of my State. 

Mr. Jensen says: 


THE PEOPLES TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Hot Springs, S. Dak., February 22, 1954, 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Since Joe MARTIN’s recent 
statement regarding excise taxes, have com- 
menced to think there is some likelihood 
the present Congress may get around to the 
task of revising them a bit. If they do, then 
I want to give you my considered thoughts 
on the present luxury or excise taxes on tele- 
phone service as follows: 

1. It’s a downright injustice to tax modern 
telephone service as a luxury and at a rate 
up ahead of mink coats, perfume, diamond 
brooches and night club tabs. 

2. We in the telephone business see every 
day long-distance calls seeking medical aid, 
hospital reservations and like emergencies 
affecting life and limb and bedrock essentials 
and it is most incongruous for us to be 
obliged to slap on a Federal luxury or excise 
tax 5 percent tougher than the playboy pays 
that sits in a night spot and sips his gin 
while ogling a floor show. 

3. Mrs. Pat Scherer runs the relief or 
social-security office here and every little 
while she checks with us the telephone bills 
of her cld-age pensioners and widows draw- 
ing aid to dependent children which she 
budgets for them as necessities. She says 
it’s unconscionable to have aged couples 
living alone without means of summoning 
aid in emergencies. There we have a situa- 
tion where one agency provides something 
as a prime necessity and then another agency 
taxes the same as a luxury ahead of both 
jewelry and cosmetics. 

4. Can't one also sensibly focus the Gov- 
ernment's present REA (telephone) lending 
program on this matter? Our Congress took 
the position that telephone service was so 
essential for groups and neighborhoods that 
they were entitled to borrow from the public 
Treasury at 2 percent and with 30 years to 
repay. Isn't it only fair to pose the query: 
Is that to provide these people with luxuries 
rated higher than sables or rubies? Can 
you blame one for pondering: Just how 
cockeyed and inconsistent can things get? 

Now for a brief word regarding my sugges- 
tion for equitable treatment of this matter. 
Our subscribers tell us that telephone service 
certainly isn’t a luxury and therefore 
shouldn’t carry a luxury tax, You may re- 
call Abe Lincoln’s saying that calling an 
object a horse chestnut doesn’t make it a 
chestnut horse. They feel that now with 
no war being fought, the excise tax on tele- 
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phone service should come off. They remind 
us that Congress removed the tax on electric 
current that runs the juke boxes. But I 
recognize the Government's tremendous 
need for funds to service the public debt— 
for national defense and all. Therefore, the 
best that we can expect just now is to put 
all objects and services that must carry an 
excise tax in relative and reasonable balance. 

Accordingly, it is my suggestion that ùn 
excise tax of a straight 10 percent on tele- 
phone service would be fairly equitable for 
the present although that rate would still 
leave the telephone industry carrying a dis- 
proportionate load. Then, at least, we could 
compute a subscriber's bill without a slide 
rule and not spend so much time separating 
and segregating his 24-cent calls from his 
25-cent calls which the present law requires. 

You have my assurance that subscribers 
are always shocked when we show them the 
portion of their bills that go for excise taxes 
under current rates. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESLIE JENSEN, 
President, 


WITHDRAWAL OF SENATOR HEN- 
DRICKSON AS A CANDIDATE FOR 
REELECTION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have asked for the floor on a 
matter of personal privilege. 

Irise with a sense of real grief and sor- 
row because my beloved colleague Sen- 
ator HENDRICKSON, of New Jersey, has 
felt it necessary to withdraw from our 
State primary and withdraw as a can- 
didate for reelection this year. The 
junior Senator from New Jersey issued a 
statement in connection with his with- 
drawal which speaks for itself, and 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERT C. HENDRICK- 

SON, OF NEw JERSEY, Marcn 11, 1954 

I wish to announce my withdrawal from 
the primary as a candidate for United States 
Senator. 

I have many good reasons for taking this 
fateful step, none of which, in my hef&rt, do 
I consider selfish. 

Primarily, I find that in several areas of 
New Jersey there is a feeling that I have 
neglected the political fences and failed to 
fulfill the necessary speaking engagements 
which are expected of one in public office. 
I am charged with this neglect in spite of 
my deep conviction that my first duty to the 
people was to stay on the job here in Wash- 
ington, attending to my official responsibili- 
ties. It is quite easy for me to understand 
this sentiment because it is true that when 
I undertook my duties here I highly resolved 
that political speeches at home were entirely 
secondary to my responsibilities in the Con- 
gress—and for the past 5 years the sessions 
have been long and arduous. Someday, 
however, the people are going to have to 
decide for the political leaders as to which 
course of action they really want their 
elected representatives to follow. 

Now we are about to engage in a congres- 
sional election in the midst of a session of 
the Congress which can make President 
Eisenhower's program either a reality or an 
idle waste of well-intended words. With a 


minority of 47 Republican votes as opposed 
to 49 of the opposition parties, I cannot 
afford in the best interests of my party to 
leave the Capitol to indulge in the kind of 
a primary campaign which is essential to 
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win a three-cornered race for the Republican 
nomination. It would indeed be a personal 
and perhaps selfish indulgence to do other- 
wise, even for the singular honor of carrying 
on the duties of this high office for another 
6 years. 

Then there is another factor which 
prompts this decision. I have known the 
rough and tumble of primary fights before. 
Indeed, it is true that I have won out in 
all these struggles. 

But last fall, the Republican Party in New 
Jersey learned the black tragedy of a dis- 
astrous defeat. I want to be completely 
free of any guilt if our primary conflict this 
year plunges to such depths as to place a 
victory for the Eisenhower administration 
in serious jeopardy. 

I retire from the race freely, without prom- 
ise of favor, without fear from any source. 

I have prayed over this decision and I 
hope that my friends in the State will un- 
derstand. I thank God for them and for 
their sincere devotion to the principles for 
which my life shall ever be dedicated. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, particular situations are some- 
times encountered in various States. 
Because of certain complications in the 
State of New Jersey, Bos HENDRICKSON 
has felt he should not be a candidate 
for reelection. Upon receiving word of 
his decision, I wish to state, as a friend 
of Bos HENDRICKSON for many years, and 
as a colleague during the past 6 years in 
the Senate of the United States, that I 
am deeply distressed that he has found it 
necessary to withdraw as a candidate for 
a second term in the Senate. 

In my judgment, in being willing to 
withdraw himself in the interests of 
party harmony, Senator HENDRICKSON 
has demonstrated one of the finest acts 
of unselfish statesmanship I have seen 
during my years in public life. 

Everybody loves Bop HENDRICKSON, and 
his willingness to withdraw himself, be- 
cause of a political situation which was 
entirely beyond his control and entirely 
without any reflection on him, deserves 
the warm commendation not only of all 
members of the Republican Party, but of 
all persons in public life who honor in- 
tegrity and honesty and the willingness 
of an individual to sacrifice himself for 
what he believes to be the good of his 
party. I wish to pay this tribute to my 
distinguished colleague. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD a 
speech recently delivered by Senator Wil- 
fred C. Tsukiyama, president of the Ter- 
ritorial Senate of Hawaii, at the annual 
meeting of the Hawaii Residents Associ- 
ation, in November 1953, in Honolulu. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERITAGE 
(Speech delivered by Senator Wilfred C. 

Tsukiyama, president of the Territorial 

senate, at the annual meeting of the Ha- 

waii Residents Association, in November 

1953, in Honolulu) 

In the course of my humble activities over 
the past third of a century, I have had the 
good fortune of being called upon to address 
innumerable groups and organizations, but 
seldom have I had the pleasure of standing 
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before such a genuinely patriotic, enthusias- 
tic, and energetic group of men and women 
as those who are gathered here tonight. The 
spirited and articulate manner in which 
those affiliated with Imua are demonstrating 
their loyalty and adherence to and faith in 
the time-honored principles of our democ- 
racy and the cherished American way of life, 
is a source of inspiration to all good Ameri- 
cans and an ominous caution to those who 
would dare espouse and advocate an inimical 
foreign ideology whose doctrinal precept is 
to overthrow, by violent revolutionary meth- 
ods, our pattern of governmental, economic, 
and social structure, and to substitute in lieu 
thereof a Godless totalitarian scheme of 
complete regimentation and human bond- 


e. 

I say with the utmost personal conviction 
that one of the most significantly important 
things that has ever happened in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii in recent years is the found- 
ing and the increasing vitality of such an 
organization as Imua. It is needless for me 
to dwell on Imua’s achievements, for the 
public is all too aware of the relentless and 
uncompromising vigor with which it is com- 
bating communism and all un-American 
subversive activities and alerting those who 
are seemingly complacent and indifferent to 
a menace which, if allowed to propogate, will 
one day destroy the very foundation upon 
which our structure of liberty and free en- 
terprise stands. 

Since the beginning of human civilization, 
no organization has so nearly perfected a 
device or machinery for effective propa- 
ganda as the Communist organization has. 
Although manifestly specious and abhor- 
rent to freedom-loving peoples, the tenets 
of communism are so attractively sugar- 
coated that even the intelligent, let alone 
the gullible, would find it difficult to detect 
the false claims of equality, fame, and pros- 
perity which lie beneath the surface. In 
endeavoring to extend their influence 
throughout the world, the Communists do 
not scruple to resort to exaggerated and 
high-sounding promises, but carefully 
guard themselves against any allusion to 
what would happen to individual freedom, 
liberty, and opportunity, once communism 
should take over. Significantly and invari- 
ably, their scheme is to take the course of 
least resistance by proselyting the weak, the 
poor, and the disgruntled. It is said that 
communism, like socialism, is the final ref- 
uge of those who have failed in the strug- 
gles of life; it is the prescription of those 
who were born tired. 

The Communists would have us believe 
that life in Russia is much happier than it 
is in the United States. Unfortunately, the 
curtains there are so thick that the realities 
cannot be ascertained. It is understandable, 
however, that under their system of regi- 
mentation and rigid surveillance, if the peo- 
ple are seemingly happy, they are, in the 
words of Charles Dickens, concealing the 
ravages of care behind a sickly mask of 
mirth. During my last trip to the main- 
land, a bellhop in a large New York hotel 
casually made this remark to me: “I'll never 
want to be a Communist. There must be 
no such thing as individual freedom and 
opportunity in Russia, for I have seen tour- 
ists from practically all the foreign coun- 
tries but never from Russia except diplo- 
mats and agents who are ordered to come.” 
(Incidentally, you probably know the anec- 
dote concerning a burglar who once entered 
a Government office in Russia and made off 
with the complete results of next year’s elec- 
tion.) 

We appreciate the fact that our law-en- 
forcing authorities are vigilantly and rigor- 
ously applying the laws that are designed to 
prosecute the subversive elements. But 
what America needs today is a more vivid 
awareness and a firmer concerted action on 
the part of the people, the average Mr. and 
Mrs. America, in this ideological struggle. 
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Propaganda must be met with counterpropa- 
ganda, but the surest way to protect, pre- 
serve, and advance our cause is through edu- 
cation in the schools, in the churches, and in 
the homes, If the Americans, rich or poor, 
strong or weak, old or young, employer or 
employed, would fully understand and ap- 
preciate the immeasurable value of their 
heritage, there should no longer be any fear 
of foreign propaganda. 

As an individual who has sprung from a 
humble home, born of immigrant parents 
who once labored on the plantation fields, 
and educated in the public schools of the 
Territory, let me tell you what it means to 
me to be an American. And in doing so, let 
me first assure you that in the struggles of 
the early days, like many others, my home 
was not free from trials and tribulations. 
Their inability to speak English was a handi- 
cap to my parents and because of that they 
were not infrequently subjected to harsh 
treatments at the hands of some of the less 
considerate plantation “lunas,” (I was told 
that a few of the lunas would have given 
Simon Le-greé a stiff competition for brutal 
severity.) In spite of some of their bitter 
experiences, as the years went by, my parents 
constantly admonished me to be true and 
faithful to the land of my birth. Such early 
indoctrination was gradually strengthened 
in me through education as I became more 
familiar and appreciative of the priceless 
values of things handed down to us from 
generation to generation. 

Lest we forget, let us review some of the 
thrills and inspiring facts in which our his- 
tory abounds. 

In quest of the riches of the East Indies, 
Christopher Columbus set sail from Spain in 
1492 and discovered the last continent of 
America. As significant as that occasion was, 
a far greater significance lay in the fact that 
the keel of the American history was laid on 
that fateful day in 1620 when a band of 
about 100 Pilgrims landed upon Plymouth 
Rock, Let it never be forgotten that those 
men and women came to America, not for 
gold but for God. They were the people who 
had been chaffing under the shackles of re- 
ligious restraint and persecution in the Old 
World. They were the victims of the in- 
tolerable caste system under which such 
a thing as freedom and liberty belonged 
only to nobility. And so, when they planted 
the Pilgrims’ standard on Plymouth Rock, 
they also planted the seed which was des- 
tined to bring to the New World, to be prop- 
agated and perpetuated, a new ideology, a 
new thought—that mankind was endowed 
with the natural right of freedom, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was then 
and there that the unique American way of 
life was born. 

But unlike the human child who general- 
ly enjoys a normal growth under the loving 
care and protection of his parents, this in- 
fant American system was destined soon to 
find its growth impeded by seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles. In the 150 years 
that followed, hordes of men, women, and 
children migrated to the New World with 
high hopes of starting a new life in an at- 
mosphere of freedom and liberty. But along 
with them came governors and rulers who 
brought with them the cold and harsh doc- 
trines of aristocracy and mercilessly ad- 
hered to them. Oppression soon became 
rampant. In the name of the king, the gov- 
ernors heaped untold hardships upon the 
settlers. To the sovereignty in the Old World, 
the American colonies were mere vassals 
existing only by sufferance. A long series of 
unjust laws were passed, climaxed in 1765 
by the passage of the Stamp Act. The ef- 
fect of this was to excite a storm of indigna- 
tion on the ground that it was taxation with- 
out representation. From London, Benjamin 
Franklin wrote: “The sun of American lib- 
erty is set.” The sentiment of the colonist 
was shared even in the Old World. It was 
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then that these memorable words were ut- 
tered by William Pitt in answer to a previous 
speaker in Parliament: “The gentleman tells 
us that America is obstinate; that America 
is almost in open rebellion. Sir, I rejoice 
that America has resisted. Three millions of 
people so dead to all the feelings of liberty 
as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would 
have been fit instruments to make slaves of 
all the rest.” 

Finally came the law which imposed a tax 
on tea. The indignation of the colonists 
was again aroused. The colony of Virginia 
held a meeting to discuss the matter of 
taking up arms. It was there that Patrick 
Henry electrified his audience with his bril- 
liant eloquence when he exclaimed: “The 
question before the house is nothing less 
than freedom or slavery. If we wish to be 
free, we must fight: I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight! An appeal to arms and the God of 
Hosts is all that is left us. Our brethren are 
already in the field; why stand we here idle? 
Gentlemen may cry, ‘peace! peace!’ but there 
is no peace, Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God: I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” 

Then came the battle of Lexington in 
April 1775. On July 2, 1776, Congress 
adopted a resolution dissolving all political 
connections between the Thirteen Colonies 
and the mother country. On the fourth day 
of July 1776, Congress unanimously adopted 
the Declaration of Independence which was 
signed by the representatives of all Thirteen 
Colonies, 

Listen to these words of the Declaration: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Contrary to popular conception, the oc- 
casion of the signing of the Declaration pre- 
sented a grim spectacle. To most of the 
colonists, the event was not an occasion for 
triumphant celebration. The war was on, 
Either liberty or slavery was to be the out- 
come and liberty prevailed. In order to per- 
petuate that costly liberty, a Constitution 
was adopted, so framed to insure to the 
people the blessings of liberty. Gladstone 
of England characterized the document as 
“the greatest masterpiece ever struck by the 
hand of man.” 

Notwithstanding the provisions of that 
document, America’s crusade for liberty and 
freedom was not completed. The struggle 
between the North and the South was to 
follow. Liberty and freedom again pre- 
vailed and hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children were delivered from 
bondage and servitude. 

Added to all these historical events, we 
cannot forget the hardships and sufferings 
endured by the pioneers who hewed their 
way across the vast continent carrying with 
them the torch of liberty and freedom; nor 
can we forget World War I when our men 
fought to save democracy from totalitar- 
ianism. 

Such, ladies and gentleman, is the his- 
torical background of this our Nation. The 
initial response of every thoughtful Ameri- 
can, regardless of his racial antecedent, when 
he thinks of the priceless advantages handed 
down to him, is gratitude. The price of pre- 
serving our heritage is not only eternal vig- 
ilance against subversive influences but un- 
remitting awareness of our duties as well 
as rights. To appreciate our rights, there 
must be a thorough understanding of the 
true meaning of liberty. If misconstrued, 
liberty is apt to degenerate into lawlessness, 
Liberty must not be confused with license. 
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The kind of liberty for which our men 
fought does not create open seasons for 
licentiousness. Freedom, unrestricted, cre- 
ates chaos and democracy becomes moboc- 
racy. 

We rejoice in being able to say that here 
in Hawaii, democracy is not only preached 
but practiced by the great mass of people. 
All freedoms expressly or inferentially em- 
bodied in the Constitution are observed, en- 
joyed and zealously safeguarded. Ethnical 
and religious differences are mutually ac- 
cepted with admirable tolerance. Ours is a 
democracy at work. But in these ominous 
times when, like the proverbial Sword of 
Damocles, world peace is again hanging by a 
single hair, when foreign agents and their 
local minions are peddling their specious 
ideological wares with untruths and half- 
truths, when the hoofs of an undeclared 
war were until recently trampling upon the 
terrains of Korea, it would be nothing short 
of a beastly display of ingratitude, if we did 
not muster every ounce of that spirit which 
permeated the atmosphere in 1776. Let us 

` cherish and perpetuate our heritage, im- 
prove upon it, and hand it down to posterity. 
Let us remember and be grateful to our 
predecessors by the sweat of whose brows 
we are now enjoying an abundance of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

I call upon all native sons and daughters 
of Hawaii, of whom I am one, to stand by 
the principles upon which our Nation, our 
Government, our system, and our pattern of 
life were founded; to so comport themselves 
as not to insult the names of the great men 
who helped to make America and Hawaii 
what they are today; let us reject and crush 
all types of “isms” that seek to undermine 
our constitutional form of government. And 
by so doing, we shall obliterate the philos- 
ophy of hate, vilification and destruction, 
and thus give new luster to the significance 
of the American way of life. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Senator Tsukiyama was born in 
the Hawaiian Islands and educated in 
the public schools there, and has served 
in the Territorial senate since 1946. He 
is the chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee, and has been president of the 
senate since 1949. 

I hope that my colleagues who are 
interested in meeting the type of citi- 
zenry which I believe prevails by a large 
majority in the Hawaiian Islands, will 
have an opportunity to meet Senator 
Tsukiyama while he is in Washington. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 3832) for the relief 
of Mrs. Orinda Josephine Quigley; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Jonas of Illinois, Mr. 
Burvick, and Mr. Lane were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5509) to amend the 
Army-Navy Medical Services Corps Act 
of 1947 relating to the percent of colo- 
nels in the Medical Service Corps, Reg- 
ular Army, and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore, 
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STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], adding a new title providing for 
statehood for Alaska. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the time is divided between the 
proponents and the opponents of the 
amendment, and is to be controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
United States was not conceived by the 
founders of the Nation as a colonial 
power. Neither have those who have 
guided the destinies of the Republic down 
through the years sought to make of the 
United States a nation which would, 
from a central seat of power, rule over 
people who themselves had no voice in 
the Government. 

The spirit in which our Nation was 
founded was proclaimed in the revolu- 
tionary cries: “No taxation without rep- 
resentation” and “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence speaks of governments “de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” The Constitution is 
replete with protestations of our demo- 
cratic faith that men are, by right, free 
to govern themselves. 

This faith has never in our history 
been a matter of partisan debate. 
Thomas Jefferson, founder of one of the 
great political parties, proclaimed: 

The people of every country are the only 
safe guardians of their own rights * * * is 
an axiom in my mind that our liberty can 
never be safe but in the hands of the people 
themselves. 


The founder of the other great politi- 
cal party, Abraham Lincoln, expressed 
the same idea in his declaration of de- 
votion to “government of, by, and for 
the people.” Any other kind of govern- 
ment for Americans is repugnant to the 
basic principle on which this Nation was 
founded. 

In the years since 1776, much land 
and many people have come under the 
protection of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Several million square miles on this 
continent were added to the area of the 
Original Thirteen States. Distant pos- 
sessions came to us as prizes of war, like 
Arizona, New Mexico, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines, and Cuba; by purchase, like 
Louisiana, Florida, and Alaska; or, by 
the free act of annexation on the part of 
the inhabitants, like Texas, California, 
and Hawaii. 
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To the everlasting glory of the United 
States of America, let it be said that in 
every instance the Nation has ultimately 
dealt with such areas by giving them 
exactly the status their inhabitants de- 
sired. The western portions of the con- 
tinent, after settlement, became States 
because their people desired that status. 
Some possessions, such as the Philippines 
and Cuba, became independent repub- 
lics because their people demonstrated 
that that was their wish. Puerto Rico 
became an unincorporated territory— 
now it has commonwealth status—with 
the right, while enjoying the protection 
of the United States, to draw up its own 
constitution and elect its own governor 
and other officials. Puerto Rico has that 
status today because it is the kind of 
government a majority of the people of 
that island wanted. Puerto Rico has 
never requested statehood, does not de- 
sire statehood, and, as a commonwealth, 
is in no sense a candidate for statehood. 

The point is that the United States 
has, in good time, given to every area un- 
der the flag just what the people of that 
area desired, whether it be statehood, 
unincorporated dependence, or complete 
independence. To do anything differ- 
ent, to hold people under a form of gov- 
ernment not to their liking, would be 
tyranny. The United States was created, 
not to perpetuate tyranny, but to over- 
throw it. 

I have said we have dealt with every 
area under our dominion exactly as its 
people desired. I should qualify that 
statement by saying that we have done 
so with every area except the two incor- 
porated Territories which remain under 
our flag. They are the only incorpo- 
rated Territories remaining. They are 
the only Territories in all our history as 
a nation which, once having been incor- 
porated, have been prevented from tak- 
ing the ultimate and obvious final steps 
to statehood. Alaska has been a United 
States possession since its purchase in 
1867, and an incorporated Territory since 
1912. Hawaii, formerly an independent 
kingdom, has been a possession since 
1898, and an incorporated Territory 
since 1900. 

Both Alaska and Hawaii are fully 
qualified for statehood. The people of 
both Territories have officially recorded 
their desire for statehood. They have 
done so, by referendum elections and by 
memorials of their Territorial legisla- 
tures, over and over again. 

When the Congress of the United 
States incorporated these Territories, it 
held out to them the promise of eventual 
statehood when they qualified for it. It 
is time for us to round out the roll of 
States by adding the 49th and 50th, by 
admitting the only two remaining incor- 
porated Territories, and admitting them 
now. 

If political promises mean anything, 
and I submit that they do, there should 
be no doubt about the matter. The last 
national platforms of both parties, 
adopted in 1952, pledged statehood to 
these two Territories. We cannot in 
good conscience deny them admission 
any longer. 

The reasons which have been here 
stated for withholding from the Ameri- 
can citizens in these two Territories the 
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political status for which they have ap- 
plied are flimsy reasons indeed. 

It is said that Alaska does not have a 
sufficient number of people. It has more 
people today than did more than a score 
of the present States at the time of their 
admission. It is said that the skins of 
some of the people of Alaska and of a 
good many of the people of Hawaii are 
not lily-white. Since the adoption of 
the 15th amendment, in 1870 that has 
not been an excuse for withholding full 
rights of citizenship from Americans. 

It has not been said openly; but, of 
course, the real reason why Many oppose 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, is that 
the Senators who would be sent here 
from those two States might take, on 
civil-rights issues, positions which would 
be in conformity with the Constitution of 
the United States and, therefore, would 
be distasteful to a powerful minority. 
This is the flimsiest and most disgrace- 
ful argument of all. 

Because it is so disgraceful, those who 
espouse it have been careful not to state 
it. Instead, they give other reasons. 
They say there is not a sufficient number 
of people in those Territories; and that 
even if there were, some of them are not 
white and, therefore, of course should 
not be counted. 

Let us see how many people the South- 
ern States had when they came into the 
Union. Mississippi had only 75,000 peo- 
ple altogether, and 33,000 of these were— 
not negroes merely, but slaves. Alabama 
had 128,000, of whom 42,000 were slaves. 
Louisiana had 76,000, and 42,000 of them 
were slaves. Kentucky had 74,000, of 
whom 12,000 were slaves. Tennessee had 
60,000 people, of whom about 5,000 were 
slaves. Of Missouri’s 66,000, more than 
10,000 were slaves. Arkansas became a 
State with only 52,000 people, and about 
30,000 of them were slaves. Florida, as 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
that State [Mr. HOLLAND] remarked in 
this very Chamber when Alaskan state- 
hood was being debated in February 
1952, had some 30,000 slaves numbered in 
the total population of 72,000 on admis- 
sion. The great State of Texas, with 
150,000 population on admission, had to 
count one-third of these as slaves. 

Since the question of Alaskan state- 
hood was debated on this floor in 1952, 
the Bureau of Census has revealed some 
really astounding changes in the popu- 
lation of that Territory. Alaska’s popu- 
lation has been gaining more rapidly 
than that of any other part of the United 
States. When the decennial census was 
taken on April 1, 1950, the Territory 
contained 128,643 people. That repre- 
sented a jump of 56,119 from the last 
census, or an increase of 77.2 percent, 

However, the really astounding 
changes were still to come. According 
to official estimates made by the United 
States Bureau of the Census, Alaska’s 
population, 128,643 on April 1, 1950, had 
risen to 182,000 on July 1, 1952. That 
was a gain of 41.5 percent in a period of 
2 years and 3 months. Hawaii’s gain 
during the same time was 44.4 percent, 
and Puerto Rico’s 1.3 percent. During 
the same time the State having the 
largest gain was Arizona, with 14.6 per- 
cent; Nevada was next with 12.4 per- 
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Significantly, on July 1, 1952, Alaska 
again based on the official estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census—had more in- 
habitants than 1 of the 48 States. Its 
182,000 people compared with Nevada's 
180,000. 

It may be said—I should be surprised 
if it were not—that Alaska’s population 
gain came about by reason of additions 
to the Armed Forces personnel in that 
Territory, because the total population 
figures include such personnel. It must 
be pointed out, however, that such inclu- 
sion is not unique so far as the Terri- 
tories are concerned, and the population 
estimates made for the several States 
include service personnel assigned there- 
in, as residents of such States. Disre- 
garding altogether increases in popula- 
tion brought about by military additions, 
the fact remains that Alaska’s civilian 


population on July 1, 1952, was 21.8 per- 


cent greater than in the spring of 1950. 
And this 21.8-percent gain is at a level 
about 7 percent higher than the total 
gain, both for civilian and military pop- 
ulation, of the State which grew fastest 
during that period, namely, Arizona. 

Mr. President, let us not become con- 
fused. Let us not come to the conclusion 
that this is the first time that new States 
have been admitted together, or even in 
the same enabling act. My own great 
State of Montana is a prime example 
of admission not for 1 State, not even for 
2, but for no less than 4; for the enabling 
act in the 51st Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 22, 1889, made provision for the 
admission into the Union as States, of 
the Territory of Dakota, which by the 
enabling act itself was divided into North 
Dakota and South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana and Washington. 

Mr. President, some of the remarks 
made by Delegate Gifford, of South Da- 
kota, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives on January 15, 1889, are 
so pertinent to the present case that I 
feel it would be educational to quote from 
them here. He said: 

Have not the people of the proposed State 
of South Dakota an absolute right to be ad- 
mitted as a State? We claim it as a matter 
of right. In the language of the appeal that 
was made in behalf of California: 

“These people request admission to the 
Union as a State. They understand and esti- 
mate the advantages which will accrue to 
them from such a connection, while they 
trust they do not too highly compute those 
that will be conferred upon their brethren. 

“They do not present themselves as sup- 
pliants, nor do they bear themselves with 
arrogance or presumption. They come as 
free American citizens, by a treaty, by adop- 
tion, and by birth, and ask that they may be 
permitted to reap the common benefits, 
share the common ails, and promote the 
common welfare as one of the United States 
of America.” 


That, Mr. President, is precisely what 
the people of Alaska ask now. They 
ask that they may be permitted to reap 
the common benefits, share the common 
ails, and promote the common welfare as 
one of the United States of America. 

When the admission of California to 
the Union was being considered, Daniel 
Webster said: 

What can we do with the western coast? 
A coast of 30,000 miles, rockbound, cheerless, 
uninviting, and not a harbor on it. I will 
never vote 1 cent from the Public Treasury 
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to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch nearer 
Boston than it is now. 


When California was admitted, she 
had less than 100,000 inhabitants. I 
have not heard that California has 
failed to meet her responsibilities or that 
the barren waste of the Pacific failed to 
intrigue, attract, and hold citizens of 
the State of California. So it has been 
throughout the history of the United 
States as one western Territory after an- 
other sought admittance. Arguments 
curiously similar in nature, and based 
upon a like lack of logic, were always 
made against the applicants; but always 
they were successful in gaining admit- 
tance to the Union, as they were bound 
to be under our form of government, and 
always the admission of a new State has 
worked to the glory and benefit of the 
Union. 


Mr. President, the following provision 
was contained in the Ordinance of 1787: 


And for extending the fundamental princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, which 
formed a basis whereon these republics, their 
laws and constitutions are erected; to fix 
and establish those principles as a basis of 
all laws, constitutions, and governments 
which forever hereafter shall be formed in 
the said Territories; provide also for the 
establishment of States, and permanent gov- 
ernments therein, and for their admission 
to a share in the Federal council, on an 
equal footing with the original States, at as 
early periods as they could be consistent with 
the general interest. 

It is hereby ordained and declared by the 
authority aforesaid that the following arti- 
cles shall be considered as articles of com- 
pact between the original States and the 
people in the States and said Territory, and 
forever remain unalterable, except by com- 
mon consent, to wit: 

. . . s . 

Whenever any of said States shall have 
60,000 inhabitants therein, such State shall 
be admitted by its delegates into the Con- 
gress of the United States, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects 
whatever, and shall be at liberty to form a 
constitution and St.te government. 


In the Dred Scott case Chief Justice 
Taney wrote: 


There is certainly no power given by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government to 
establish or maintain colonies bordering on 
the United States or at a distance, to be 
ruled and governed at its own pleasure; nor 
to enlarge its territorial limits in any way, 
except by the admission of new States. That 
power is plainly given; and if a new State is 
admitted, it needs no further legislation by 
Congress, because the Constitution itself de- 
fines the relative rights and powers, and 
duties of the Senate, and the citizens of the 
State, and the Federal Government. But no 
power is given to acquire a territory to be 
held and governed permanently in that 
character. * * We do not mean, however, 
to question the power of Congress in this 
respect. The power to expand the territory 
of the United States by the admission of 
new States is plainly given; and in the con- 
struction of this power by all the depart- 
ments of the Government, it hac been held 
to authorize the acquisition of territory, not 
fit for admission at the time, but to be ad- 
mitted as soon as its population and situa- 
tion would entitle it to admission. It is 
acquired to become a State, and not to be 
held as a colony and governed by Congress 


-with absolute authority; and as the propriety 
of admitting a new State is committed to 


the sound discretion of Congress, the power 
to acquire territory for that purpose, to be 
held by the United States until it is in a 
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suitable condition to become a State upon 
an equal footing with the other States, must 
rest upon the same discretion. 


Upon the basis of facts proved, Mr. 
President, Alaska most surely and with 
flying colors passes the examination 
which the Congress properly gives in the 
exercise of its discretionary power men- 
tioned by Chief Justice Taney. The Ter- 
ritory is a storehouse of treasure; it is 
American through and through; it is a 
part of us. 

I have acquiesced in the contention 
that Congress has a discretionary power. 
For some years past I have noted that 
the Congress has certainly exercised it 
with respect to the claims of Alaska and 
Hawaii for admission. But Delegate 
Gifford, of South Dakota, in debating 
the bill which eventually led to the ad- 
mission of my own State, was not at all 
of the opinion that the Congress had 
the descretionary right to continue to 
refuse the pleas of the citizens of the 
Territory for admission to the Union as 
a State. Mr. Gifford said: 

It cannot be said that it is wholly within 
the discretion of Congress whether a State 
shall be admitted. It has been declared over 
and over again by the highest authority, 
by Chief Justice Taney, speaking for the 
Court in the Dred Scott case, that the United 
States has no right to acquire a Territory 
except with the intention to admit it as a 
State. Do the States of the Union consent 
to the acquisition of new territory for the 
purpose of maintaining a province? Did the 
people of Dakota go out from the various 
States, where they enjoyed full rights of 
citizenship with self-government, upon the 
vast prairies of Dakota to make homes for 
the purpose of being disfranchised—them- 
selves and their children—by living in a 
province? 


Mr. President, those are powerful 
words; they are compelling words. They 
are American words. American citi- 
zens are content to live in Territorial 
status for a proper period of tutelage, but 
they are not content to reside in that 
status for 1 minute more than is abso- 
lutely essential. 

I was fortunate to visit Alaska last 
year as a member of the subcommittee 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee to examine into the question of 
Alaskan statehood. We went there 
partly, it was said, because the little 
men had not been able to come to Wash- 
ington and make their views known. So 
the committee went to the little people. 
We had been told by some that on arrival 
there we would not find the facts as 
had been represented to us. It was said 
that a siren song was being sung in 
Washington by Alaskans advocating 
statehood who did not fairly represent 
the attitudes of their fellow citizens of 
the Territory. It was said that on arrival 
there we would find, on the part of the 
substantial people, as well as the little 
men, a reluctance to assume the re- 
sponsibility of statehood. 

What we actually discovered was a 
stirring demonstration that the pioneer 
American spirit, the spirit that cries out 
for political freedom, is as alive in Alaska 
today as it was in other areas of our 
great country when such freedom was 
denied, 
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We found, after careful examination, 
a sentiment for statehood that appeared 
to be virtually unanimous. 

As I recall, the prostatehood witnesses 
outnumbered those opposing statehood 
now in the ratio of approximately 12 
to 1. 

When I talked with people on the 
streets, when I met them in their homes, 
I found even a more stirring sentiment 
than that which was expressed for- 
mally on the witness stand when our 
committee was conducting hearings. 

These people not only want statehood 
but they demand it, as a matter of simple 
right. The sturdy pioneers demand it, 
those who braved the early frontier land 
and opened it to the American way of 
life. The more recent settlers demand 
it; it galls them to be denied the right 
of franchise on a basis of equality with 
the neighbors they so lately left behind 
in the States from which they came. 
They see no reason at all why they 
should not be able to vote for President 
and to have their own Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, simply because they live 
in Alaska instead of Washington or Ore- 
gon or Iowa or Montana or Florida, or 
any one of the other States. 

Mr. President, our committee traveled 
fast in Alaska, but we traveled far. We 
started at Ketchikan and at our farthest- 
north point we flew over the waters of 
the Arctic Ocean off America’s northern- 
most settlement at Barrow. 

Everywhere we found a stirring, an un- 
folding a rolling-up-the-sleeves atti- 
tude, a willingness and an ability to 
tackle a big job on America’s last north- 
western frontier. 

We found a vast land, a land of op- 
portunity, a land whose climatic condi- 
tions are not such as to discourage 
Americans. Three-fourths of Alaska 
lies in the North Temperate Zone. It is 
far, far from being the inhospitable, ice- 
laden country of storied tradition. 

Everywhere we went, at Ketchikan, at 
Juneau, at Fairbanks, at Anchorage, and 
elsewhere, the sentiment was that the 
true progress of Alaska could not be 
properly accomplished under the shack- 
ling restrictions of Territorial govern- 
ment. No matter whence they came, we 
found that Alaskans have a fierce pride 
in their new homeland; they are truly 
patriotic Americans. They are alert to 
the fact that responsibilities as well as 
privileges go with statehood. They are 
ready and even eager to meet those re- 
sponsibilities. I am convinced beyond all 
measure of doubt that they can handle 
the responsibilities of statehood in every 
way. 

Joseph K. Toole was elected as the 
first Governor of the sovereign State of 
Montana. Before my State was admitted 
to the Union he was a Delegate to the 
Congress in the House of Representa- 
tives. When the enabling bill was being 
considered in the House of Representa- 
tives Delegate Toole made certain ob- 
servations relating to the right of Mon- 
tana to be admitted to the Union to 
be—and admitted promptly—which ap- 


-ply with equal force and in my judg- 


ment with equal effect to the Territory 
of Alaska. 
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Delegate Toole said: 


We are bound by the highest duty to ad- 
mit these territories as soon as they are 
qualified for statehood. We are a Republic 
of States and not of Territories, and yet we 
are fringed by despotism. Our Territories, 
forming the border of the great Northwest 
and Southwest, are dominated and con- 
trolled by a centralized power at this capital 
which was never designed to continue a 
day longer than the necessity therefor 
existed. Professions of sympathy no longer 
assuage us, and no amount of insincerity 
will hereafter put us aside. The brief time 
allotted me is insufficient for a recital of 
our wrongs, but I will venture to inquire for 
a moment what Congress has done for the 
Territories. I will answer for the benefit of 
those who care to know. 

It has given us a system of courts inher- 
ently wrong, and which never can be made 
suitable to large communities. 

It has regulated the number of our judges 
which is grossly inadequate in every in- 
stance, resulting in the delay, and in many 
cases the denial of justice. 

It has reserved the right to invalidate any 
law which our legislature may pass, thereby 
destroying the full faith and credit which 
our legislation ought to command. 

It has withheld from us our dowry of 
lands which belong to our school fund and 
refuses to give to us any kind of supervision 
or control over it until we become a State, 
and then sets deliberately to work to prolong 
the time when that event shall happen. 

It has professed to give us a representative 
in the lower House of Congress, but denies 
to us a vote, the only element of representa- 
tion which gives character or influence to a 
member. 

It has left us without any kind of repre- 
sentation in the Senate, and remits us to 
the beggardly methods of the lobbyist. 

It has imposed upon us with an iron hand, 
the obligations and burdens of citizenship, 
while it withholds its corresponding benefits 
by steadily denying to us participation in 
the framing of Federal legislation and the 
right of suffrage in national elections. 

It has refused to appropriate sufficient 
money to extend the public surveys in the 
Territories, but has doled out annually its 
driblets, which have ofttimes been covered 
back into the treasury, leaving our bound- 
aries undefined and our titles insecure. 

A Territory which, if measured by the 
grandeur of its mountains, the fertility of its 
valleys, the majesty of its rivers, the splendor 
and utility of its waterfalls, the richness of 
its mines, the number and value of its herds 
and flocks, the wealth and density of its 
forests, the health and vigor of its climate, 
the intelligence, aspirations, and patriotism 
of its citizens, ought to admonish you that 
the time is at hand when we should be ac- 
corded a political status upon this fioor which 
will no longer be an empty honor and a de- 
lusion, but the full realization of the benefits 
designed by the Constitution, and for the 
expected coming of which we shall anxiously 
wait and watch. 


Montana did not have to wait much 
longer to realize her dream. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much longer will the people of 
Alaska have to wait before realizing 
their noble and just aspiration for state- 
hood? I hope not long. I hope this 83d 
Congress will act for them as the 50th 
Congress did for the people of Montana. 

Mr. President, I have examined with 
some degree of care the organic act, 
approved on August 24, 1912. That act 
granted Alaska a legislative assembly. It 
is the constitution of Alaska. Its pas- 
sage and approval signified the intention 
of Congress that Alaska should become 
a State of the Union. Curiously enough, 
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however, that organic act instead of 
granting privileges to the people of the 
Territory placed restrictions upon the 
exercise of their governmental authority. 

More noteworthy than any other fea- 
ture is the one which denied to Alaskans 
the right to administer their own fish- 
eries and to administer their own game 
laws. I do not have to tell the Senate 
that a fierce controversy has raged for 
many years over the valuable fisheries of 
Alaska. The people there—and cor- 
rectly, I believe—submit that the record 
of the management of that great re- 
source by the Federal Government has 
been more a record of mismanagement 
than anything else. Like Americans 
everywhere, the Alaskans, who have the 
greatest interest in their fisheries, who 
have the most interest in having them 
continue and flourish, feel that they 
should guide their destiny rather than 
having that done by bureaucrats in dis- 
tant Washington. 

Of course, the Organic Act was an im- 
provement over that which went before. 
That which went before, as a matter of 
plain fact, was very little indeed. It is 
not to the credit of the United States 
that from 1867, the year we took pos- 
session from Russia after the purchase, 
until 1884 there was no form of govern- 
ment whatsoever in Alaska. And there 
was only a rudimentary form for many 
years thereafter. It was not until 1906 
that Alaskans were permitted to send 
a Delegate to the Congress, and then 
only after long vexations and delays. 
The author of the Organic Act, the late 
Judge Wickersham, who served the Ter- 
ritory as Delegate in Congress for many 
years with distinction, had to submit to 
crippling amendments to the bill both in 
committee and on the floor. He ac- 
quiesced only because there were some 
gains to be had even with the bill en- 
acted in the stripped down form. It did 
provide Alaska with a legislative assem- 
bly for the first time, and did confer 
some fractional grants of home rule to 
the people of the Territory. But the 
Organic Act was so limited in its scope 
that Judge Wickersham early saw that 
it would not suffice to meet the require- 
ments of a Territory on its way to take 
its place as an important part of Amer- 
ica. That is why Judge Wickersham 
shortly thereafter introduced the first 
Alaskan statehood bill. 

Ever since then continuing efforts 
have been made to confer upon the 
people of Alaska a true grant of home 
rule, or to bring about statehood. None 
of these efforts has been successful. 
That is one reason, I suspect, why the 
people of Alaska a true grant of home 
mise with amendments to the Organic 
Act, no matter how worthy they might 
be. They insist upon fuli equality; they 
insist on statehood and nothing else. 

From my personal observations over 
a period of many years, from my studies, 
from my trip to Alaska last summer, 
from my natural instincts, I say that no 
people anywhere within my experience 
are more competent to manage their 
local government than are Alaskans. 

Out of a sense of deep conviction that 
Alaska is truly ready for statehood now, 
I urge the Senate to take without fur- 
ther delay the action which will permit 
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Alaska to become a great State in this 
great country of ours. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
been troubled by the vote we are called 
upon to cast today. 

For many years I have been a strong 
advocate of Hawaiian statehood. 

For the past 5 years I have been an 
equally strong advocate of statehood 
for Alaska. 

I have favored statehood for both 
Territories. Both are qualified. Both 
need statehood. Both should get state- 
hood. 

Statehood having been urged by both, 
for the past 5 years, together, they 
should get statehood together. 

The case for both is strong and, in my 
judgment, unassailable. The arguments 
which have been made by some of my 
colleagues against statehood for Hawdii 
fall of their own weight. 

The real arguments supported by 
some have not been made on this floor. 
They are not worthy to be made on this 
floor. I believe the real reasons for the 
opposition by some to statehood for Ha- 
waii are based on racial considerations 
and considerations of national origin 
which do not reflect well upon us as a 
Nation. 

For this reason, as well as for the posi- 
tive reason, I would hate to cast my vote 
in such a way as to give aid and com- 
fort to the opponents of statehood for 
either Hawaii or Alaska. 

Unfortunately, the administration has 
chosen, for what I consider wholly un- 
sound reasons, to concentrate its sup- 
port behind statehood for Hawaii and 
to withhold its support from statehood 
for Alaska. This is unfair and, in my 
judgment, a violation of pledges made 
over a period of many years. 

In spite of this, in spite of what ap- 
pears to be the political complexion of 
this attitude, which I know is not 
shared by all the members of the ma- 
jority party in the Senate, I would have 
been willing to let the case for each 
stand on its merits. 

I would have been willing to let a yea- 
and-nay vote be the test of sincerity on 
pledges in behalf of statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii. I would have been 
willing, although reluctantly, to refrain 
from supporting my good friend from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], whose 
leadership in the fight for statehood I 
have always followed. 

I looked and watched, but I looked 
and watched and waited in vain, for a 
firm and unequivocal pledge on the part 
of the administration leadership in the 
House as well as in the Senate, that a 
fair and real opportunity would be 
given for a prompt vote on statehood 
for Alaska. 

But there has been no such pledge 
from the House. The only firm state- 
ment made has been to the effect that 
there would be no such opportunity in 
the House. 
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I cannot in good conscience betray my 
own pledge to support statehood for 
Alaska. The vote on the Anderson 
amendment is the only chance I see to 
cast an effective vote for Alaskan state- 
hood. 

So I shall vote, when the vote is taken, 
for the Anderson amendment. I hope 
with all my heart that the result will be 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii. 
I hope each will get statehood. I hope 
both will get statehood. I believe now 
that a vote for the Anderson amendment 
is the only way to assure in both Houses 
a test of sentiment upon statehood for 
each as well as for both. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] such time as he may 
require. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
probably what I shall have to say regard- 
ing the Anderson amendment and state- 
hood for Alaska will be somewhat repe- 
titious, but I am inclined to think that 
I know Alaska better probably than does 
any other Member of this body, because 
I have spent more time there, know more 
people there, and have had a more direct 
interest in the people who reside in 
Alaska. 

During the 18 years I have been a 
Member of Congress I have favored 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska, 
I think statehood for both Territories is 
long overdue. I have said on many occa- 
sions that should Alaska, in which, nat- 
urally, both from a geographical stand- 
point and because of contacts there I 
have the most interest, fail in its attempt 
to achieve statehood, I shall vote for 
statehood for Hawaii. Those of us who 
are supporting the Anderson amend- 
ment to include Alaska in the Hawaiian 
statehood bill are not acting like dogs in 
@ manger. Mainly, I should say, we 
favor statehood for both Territories, but 
many of us feel that, for several reasons, 
Alaska is more ready for statehood than 
is Hawaii. I believe both Territories are 
ready, but I also believe that if the two 
Territories were weighed in the balance, 
more cogent arguments could be made 
in favor of the admission of Alaska than 
for the admission of Hawaii. Neverthe- 
less, I think both Territories are ready 
for statehood, and I am confident that 
many Senators share that view. 

I feel, as does the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] that, for all we know, 
this may be our last chance to vote for 
Alaskan statehood. I think the people 
of Alaska should understand that fact. 
All one has to do to sustain that view is 
to read the Republican platform on the 
admission of Hawaii and Alaska. 

I wish to read into the Recorp again 
the statement in the Republican plat- 
form. I suppose it has been read on 
many occasions. The Republicans of 
the country in their National Convention 
in 1952 wrote this statement into their 
platform: 

We favor immediate statehood for Hawail. 


We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 


Here is the statement in the Demo- 
cratic platform. I can state it from 
memory; I do not need to read it. 
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We favor immediate statehood for both 
Hawali and Alaska. 


The people of the United States cer- 
tainly ought to understand that state- 
ment. I do not know what is meant 
by the statement in the Republican plat- 
form, “an equitable enabling act.” 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon] has been working for 
a long time, trying to remedy, I think, 
some of the inequities relating to the 
question of land acquisition and what 
will be given to Alaska if it becomes a 
State. He has done an excellent job, 
and I wish to compliment him upon 
what he has accomplished. But I know 
that first Alaska will have to be granted 
statehood; then it will be time to solve 
other problems. I believe the people of 
Alaska are saying, “Let us not put the 
cart before the horse. Let us proceed 
correctly.” 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield in a 
moment. I wish to finish my remarks, 

I desire to point out something else. 
The distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana spoke about population figures. 
Alaska has a greater number of people 
now than the great State of Texas had 
when it came into the Union. I ven- 
ture to say that Alaska has as many un- 
touched resources as had the State of 
Texas. Anyone looking back in our his- 
tory would say that the admission of the 
State of Texas into the Union was one of 
the finest things that could have hap- 
pened. I do not wish to speak in deroga- 
tion of such fine States as Wyoming or 
Nevada, and other States. They are 
magnificent States, but they have far 
less in the way of potentialities than 
Alaska has. I am confident everyone 
will agree to that statement. 

Yes, a committee went to Alaska. The 
question of the admission of Alaska has 
been debated for four or five years. I 
did not attend the hearings, but I read 
them. As the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] has pointed out, the num- 
ber of Alaskans who desire to have 
Alaska admitted into the Union as com- 
pared to the number who oppose state- 
hood is in the ratio of about 12 to 1. 

Ours is a representative Government. 
We are in Congress to represent the 
people. Recently a Gallup poll, taken 
on the question of statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska, showed that more 
than 80 percent of the people of the 
United States favored the admission of 
both Territories. How can we sit in 
the Senate and say that the people do 
not know what they are talking about? 

I venture to say that if a referendum 
were to take place in Alaska today, more 
than 75 percent of the people of Alaska 
would say they were willing to assume 
their responsibilities as citizens of a 
State of the United States. 

I know about the opposition; I under- 
stand it well. Much of it comes from 
my home town of Seattle. Many of the 
persons who oppose Alaskan statehood 
are friends of mine, personally and po- 
litically. Many of them have gone to 
Alaska and made a great deal of money 
there. I know why they are afraid to 
have Alaska admitted. They are afraid 
they may have to assume some of the 
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responsibilities of statehood. Let the 
situation be made clear. The people of 
Alaska, who will be the ones to assume 
the responsibilities of statehood, have 
said, “Please, let us become first-class 
citizens.” After 80 percent of the peo- 
ple of the United States, a good sample, 
have said they think Alaska and Hawaii 
should both become States, are we in 
the Congress going to listen to those who 
oppose the admission of Alaska? As I 
recall, in the statehood poll the vote for 
Alaska was higher by one or two per- 
centage points than it was for Hawaii. 
I will place the correct figures in the 
Recorp later; I do not have them with 
me now. 

Mr. President, I do not understand 
why there should be a holding back, un- 
less it is because some big interests do 
not wish Alaska to be admitted into the 
Union. Why is not Alaska ready for 
statehood? It has a greater population 
than many of the States had when they 
were admitted into the Union. It has 
a greater economic potential than that 
of 6 or 7 States combined when they 
were admitted into the Union. 

The people of Alaska have said, time 
and time again, that they want state- 
hood. The very distinguished Delegate 
from Alaska—I do not know whether he 
is present in the Chamber—has been 
reelected time and time again. He has 
been a strong advocate of statehood for 
Alaska. He has always said, “I am for 
statehood.” 

At the last election his opponent, who 
also is a friend of mine, said, “I do not 
know, yes or no.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The hearings were at- 
tended by more persons than were ex- 
pected. The hearing halls were crowded. 
Many persons who were not on any pre- 
pared list voluntarily contributed state- 
ments at the hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the Senator from Montana invited ev- 
eryone to appear. Everyone knew that 
hearings would be held by the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We also made it possible for any- 
one who wished to make a statement 
subsequent to the hearings to send it to 
Washington. We have failed to find any 
genuine opposition to statehood for 
Alaska among the Alaskan people. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know where the 
opposition has come from. It has not 
come actually from the people of Alaska. 
Of course, there are some persons there 
who sincerely believe they should not 
assume the responsibilities of statehood, 
but they are in the minority. But I 
know who works up the propaganda in 
opposition to statehood. It comes from 
about 900 miles south of Alaska. 

Mr. MURRAY. Some of the ablest 
and most successful businessmen in 
Alaska appeared at the hearings and 
gave very forceful statements in favor of 
statehood. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ofcourse. Every- 
one was invited to attend the hearings. 

Speaking of population, Alaska has a 
greater population than most of the 
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present States had when they were ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall make one 
other point. There are in Alaska 100,- 
000 persons who, I believe, would declare 
their allegiance to the State of Alaska the 
day Alaska is admitted to the Union, but 
who have purposely maintained their 
residence in other States for the purposes 
of voting, and because of taxation and 
social security. They are persons who 
live and work in Alaska and who, to all 
intents and purposes, should be counted 
as Alaskans. 

With reference to taxation without 
representation, as the Senator from 
Montana has pointed out, our fore. 
fathers fought the War of the Revolution 
because of taxation without represen- 
tation. The people of Alaska pay taxes, 
and they want to assume the responsi- 
bilities of statehood. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
DON] and I are members of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which handles the appropriations 
for Alaska. I think that to grant state- 
hood to Alaska would relieve the Federal 
Government of a great financial burden, 
which Alaskans are willing to accept. 

I say to Senators on the other side of 
the aisle, who have been talking about 
balancing the budget, that I think grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska would be a great 
help in that direction. 

Yes, I say to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], whom 
I observe on the floor, there is also oil in 
Alaska, but no one knows exactly what 
to do about it, because the affairs of 
Alaska are conducted from Washington, 

As the Senator from Texas under- 
stands, the people of Alaska desire to 
make their own laws to control the de- 
velopment of their own natural resources 
and to develop the area, but that cannot 
be done until it can be known exactly 
what kind of contracts can be made with 
the State from year to year. 

I know of many persons who desire to 
go to Alaska and make investments, but 
they do not know what is likely to hap- 
pen if they should go there. Senators 
may recall that a former Secretary of 
the Interior planned to make an Indian 
reservation of the whole Territory. 
People do not know exactly what to ex- 
pect from the Federal Government. 
But once Alaska becomes a State, it will 
be possible to provide rules and regula- 
tions and to enter into contracts with 
the State for the development of the 
resources. 

Certain interests have been trying for 
a long time to develop a pulp-paper mill 
in Alaska, but one of the reasons why 
they are afraid to go there and invest 
was that they were not certain of their 
rights, whether their contracts would be 
good, whether their investments would 
prevail. It is high time that we take 
the bull by the horns, as they say in 
Texas, and decide what we are going to 
do about the question, and whether we 
wish to develop a great land which has 
enormous resources, a land which, if it 
were compared with the size of the 
United States, would reach from Maine 
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to Florida, if the Aleutian Islands were 
included. 

There are people who think of Alaska 
as a land of Eskimos, ice and snow, and 
igloos. They may have read such pro- 
trayals of Alaska and come to the con- 
clusion that that was all there was to 
Alaska. I am willing to make a wager 
that this afternoon the temperature in 
the capital of Alaska is higher than the 
temperature in the Capital of the United 
States. Alaska is a vast land. It has 
three kinds of weather. The south- 
eastern part has a climate much like 
that of Puget Sound and the coast of 
Oregon. The climate of another part 
of Alaska is very similar to that of the 
Middle West. Then, of course, there is 
a great area comprising the frozen 
north, in which area great natural re- 
sources lie under the ground. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California, 

Mr, KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington has been call- 
ing attention to the platform of the Re- 
publican Party and its pledge for state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. I read it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. And also the pledge 
for statehood for Alaska under a proper 
enabling act. I wish to say that the 
majority leader is supporting statehood 
for both Hawaii and Alaska. However, 
when the distinguished Senator talks 
about a party pledge, I wish to inform 
him that I have been studying the sub- 
ject for the past 20 years, and during 
that period, although a Democratic ad- 
ministration held full power in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, and 
for 18 years in the legislative branch as 
well, yet, despite the pledges repeatedly 
made in Democratic platforms, the state- 
hood issue was never even brought to a 
vote in the Senate until a few years ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not disagree 
with the Senator in the statement he has 
made. The question is so nonpartisan 
that the Senator from California and I 
are both supporting statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska. I merely read the last plat- 
form pledges. I did not go back beyond 
that. I think the Republican Party is 
following out the platform it adopted at 
the convention, namely, it would support 
statehood for Hawaii and let Alaska go. 

I am opposed to such action, whether 
it is a Republican or Democratic policy. 
I have always been an advocate of Alas- 
kan statehood. At the four Democratic 
conventions which I have attended I 
always endeavored to have a plank for 
Alaskan statehood included in the party 
platform, just as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has been fighting to get a pledge 
of statehood for Hawaii in the Republi- 
can platform. I do not think this is a 
party issue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not raise the 
issue. I merely wished to point out that 
the Republican administration has been 
in power for a little more than 1 year. 
It has a very narrow margin in both the 
House and the Senate; in fact, it has no 
margin at all in the Senate. Despite 
that fact, in the month of March we are 
having considered legislation providing 
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statehood for both of these great Terri- 
tories. The Democratic Party was in 
power for 20 years, with overwhelming 
majorities in some of the Congresses; 
nevertheless, the issue of statehood for 
Hawaii and for Alaska was never brought 
to a vote in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from California is correct in his 
statement. He and I have probably been 
carrying on the fight for statehood with 
equal vigor in the inner circles of our 
respective parties in order to get such 
objectives included in the party plat- 
forms, because we believed in statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. I merely read 
the platform of last year. We in the 
Democratic Party finally got the party 
to agree to such an objective. I was on 
the platform committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party Convention. There were 
people from all over the country, South- 
erners, Northerners, and others, who 
were against statehood. There was quite 
a contest. I do not know whether the 
Senator from California himself had 
such a fight in getting a plank pledging 
statehood for Hawaii included in the 
Republican platform; but I had one so 
far as the Alaska statehood plank was 
concerned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator may 
be assured, as I have given assurance to 
the Senate on several occasions, that the 
bill granting statehood to Alaska, if it 
is not tied to the statehood for Hawaii 
bill as proposed by the Anderson amend- 
ment, will be brought up, and the Sen- 
ate will have the opportunity to vote on 
the question of statehood for Alaska. I 
personally hope the bill granting state- 
hood to Alaska will pass this body and 
the other body and will become law. 
However, I believe it is sounder proce- 
dure to let both these great Territories 
stand on their own merits so far as 
statehood is concerned, and have each 
presented to the Senate of the United 
States individually, and not have them 
tied together as a package bill. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] made it very clear in his ex- 
planation the other day that there are 
some Senators who favor statehood for 
Hawaii but not for Alaska, that there 
are some Senators—and of course they 
have a perfect right to take such a posi- 
tion—who favor statehood for Alaska 
but not for Hawaii; that there are some 
Senators who favor statehood for both 
of them, and that there are also some 
Senators, as is their right, who oppose 
either of them being made States, and 
who will vote to consolidate them be- 
cause they think that is the best way to 
kill the chances of both. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not sure of 
the accuracy of the last statement, al- 
though I am sure there are some who 
are against granting statehood. I feel as 
does the Senator from California; but I 
am glad to have the Senator from Cali- 
fornia make the statement which he has 
made. Some of us feel that if we do not 
vote for the Anderson amendment, this 
may be our last opportunity to vote for 
statehood for Alaska. The Senator from 
California assures us that, so far as his 
side of the Senate is concerned, which is 
all he can speak for, we will have an op- 
portunity to vote for statehood for Alas- 
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ka. But I do not know why we cannot 
vote for Alaska statehood now. I do 
not seen any logical reason for not vot- 
ing for it now. I think both Hawaii and 
Alaska are ready for statehood. It is 
true, as the Senator from California has 
stated, that there are some Senators who 
would like to vote for statehood for 
Hawaii and not for Alaska, and vice 
versa, and there are some who do not 
want to vote for statehood for either. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senate 
should reject the Anderson amendment 
this afternoon, it would then have the 
opportunity to vote on the question of 
granting statehood to Hawaii, which has 
been the subject of a great deal of de- 
bate. If the Senate should enter into 
a unanimous consent agreement to 
vote finally tomorrow on the passage of 
the Hawaiian bill, I give the Senator 
assurance that immediately following 
the vote on the Hawaiian bill I shall call 
up the Alaskan bill. If the Senate could 
come to an agreement on a division of 
time within the next few days, I should 
be prepared to propound a unanimous- 
consent request to have the Senate vote 
on the Alaskan bill itself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
generosity of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I am sure those of us who sup- 
port the bill will propose such an ar- 
rangement to the Senators who are on 
the Democratic policy committee. I per- 
sonally would consider such an arrange- 
ment satisfactory. I wish to vote on 
bills for statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii, and I shall vote “aye,” a loud 
“aye,” in favor of statehood. If I vote 
for statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, I 
think I shall have fulfilled my duty, as 
I see it. 

I hope Senators will listen to the very 
generous proposal made by the majority 
leader. I have long known of the views 
of the Senator from California on the 
statehood issue. Sometimes people ac- 
cuse us of being somewhat influenced by 
geographical considerations in our feel- 
ing about statehood; but, after all, the 
Senator from California and I know 
about the people involved. San Fran- 
cisco is connected with the social and 
economic life of Hawaii, and my State is 
connected in that respect with Alaska. 
I know the Senator from California has 
sometimes been called the Senator from 
Hawaii, and I have been called the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, mainly because most 
of the problems of the areas are referred 
to us, since Alaska and Hawaii have no 
representation in this body. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Those of us who 
live on the Pacific coast have a more inti- 
mate knowledge, perhaps, of conditions 
in the two Territories. The distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] and his colleague [Mr. Jackson] 
come from the State nearest to Alaska, 
and my colleague [Mr. KuUcHEL] and I 
from the State of California, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] and his colleague [Mr. Morse], 
represent the States which are nearest 
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to Hawaii, so we know the people of 
those Territories, they having been good 
neighbors of ours, we have watched the 
people of those Territories closely over 
the years, and we know that they have 
the necessary qualifications and char- 
acter, have served their apprenticeship, 
and deserve to be admitted into the sis- 
terhood of States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. There is also a very funda- 
mental issue involved. Hawaiians and 
Alaskans pay taxes just as every citizen 
on the continent does, but they do it 
without having representation. I think 
that is a fundamental issue. 

I wish now to put into the Recorp one 
of the finest editorials I have seen on 
the pending question, published in the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner. The edi- 
torial goes back some 177 years and 
points out what the Alaskan resident 
pays in taxes, and the wages which are 
paidhim. The article is entitled “Taxa- 
tion Without Representation.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Fairbanks News-Miner of 
February 10, 1953] 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 

Some 177 years ago, our forefathers found a 
burden of taxation imposed without equal 
representation to be unbearable. 

Today, the residents of Alaska are carrying 
the most unfair burden of taxation ever 
shouldered by American citizens. Not only 
is this burden heavier than that being im- 
posed on citizens of the United States, but 
it is imposed entirely without proper repre- 
sentation. Alaskans have no voting repre- 
sentative in Congress, they cannot vote for 
the President of the United States, and they 
cannot elect their own Governor. 

The present administration has apparently 
decided that Alaska is not ready for state- 
hood, and therefore Alaskans cannot enjoy 
the full rights of an American citizen. There 
are many who agree with the decision that 
Alaska is not ready for statehood. 

But, certainly, that does not prevent the 
United States from granting Alaskans some 
compensation for living under the American 
fiag without the full rights of citizens of a 
democracy. We here in Alaska not only pay 
our full share of Federal taxes, without rep- 
resentation, but we pay more than our full 
share. In land far from the continental 
United States, where the cost of living is 
necessarily very high, we pay income tax far 
out of proportion to the benefit we derive 
from our income, 

For a man with a family, $400 or $500 per 
month is only a living wage in Alaska. For 
a man with a large family $600 per month 
is not a luxury income. That's just the bare 
essentials of life. 

Yet the bite Uncle Sam takes out of that 
salary is just as heavy as the cut he takes 
from a man earning $600 per month in south- 
ern California. The man down south has a 
big income. The man up here is just 
a living, and giving Uncle Sam money he des- 
perately needs himself. 

The same goes for business concerns, and 
corporations. They pay heavy Federal taxes, 
on gross income that does not begin to pro- 
vide the profit the same income would pro- 
vide in the States. The tax structure in 


Alaska is set up in a manner that virtually 
prohibits a concern from properly expanding, 
and setting up a bank balance that will pro- 
vide a cushion for eyen 1 year of tough times. 

The administration says that Alaska is not 
yet ready for statehood. But how is the 
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Territory ever to become ready? How can we 
get people to settle and populate this Terri- 
tory while the Federal Government is de- 
priving them of their rights as American 
citizens, and discriminating against them by 
imposing an unfair tax burden? 

Alaskans are not asking big privileges. 
But why can’t the Federal Government make 
some tax concession that will enable Alaska 
to build up to statehood status? Alaskans 
are earning these concessions. In fact, the 
spirit of the American Constitution is di- 
rectly contrary to the principle of taxing 
citizens who have no voice in Federal affairs. 

The All-Alaskan Chamber of Commerce 
has endorsed a program of tax equality for 
Alaska. Numerous legislators and prom- 
inent citizens have urged such a program, 
But Congress ignores these pleas, and con- 
tinues a policy of discrimination. 

This tax equality need not be in the form 
of outright exemptions, if Congress finds 
such a thing distasteful. But how about 
granting exemptions to Alaskans on the 
basis of money they invest in permanent 
housing, or homestead development in the 
Territory? And how about granting business 
concerns income-tax exemptions for the 
amount of money that is plowed back into 
plant expansion, and business expansion? 

Alaska cannot long prosper at the whim 
of Federal spending. There are the resources 
for real, solid development in Alaska, but 
it will take courage and hard work to de- 
velop them. And it will take cooperation 
and fairness from the Federal Government, 
not discrimination. 

We would heartily welcome any Congress- 
man or congressional committee that might 
come to the Territory to seek firsthand the 
tax inequalities that now exist. 

Many Americans shed tears over the plight 
of European subjects in colonial areas, Arabs 
and other unfortunate people who have yet 
to win the full rights accorded citizens of a 
true democracy, 

But right here in Alaska, living under the 
American flag, are more than 150,000 people 
who have no voice in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and who are meeting an unfair Fed- 
eral tax bill every year. It is a clearcut 
case of taxation without representation—and 
the burden is heavier than the one our fore- 
fathers overthrew in the days of 76. 

We seem to be more helpless than our 
forefathers. We can’t even afford a modern- 
day version of the Boston Tea Party to pro- 
test—not with black tea selling for 11 cents 
per ounce in the Territory. 

Alaskans who are interested in seeking 
equitable taxation for the Territory are urged 
to write to the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington. Those who are too busy to write 
could mail this editorial to an official. 

Here are names of persons in Washington 
who are in a position to do something about 
the unfair taxes in Alaska: 

Delegate E. L. BARTLETT, 1029 House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Senate Finance Committee, Senator Eu- 
GENE MILLIKIN, chairman, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

House Ways and Means Committee, Repre- 
sentative DANIEL A. REED, chairman, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Here are members of the two commit- 
tees: 

Senate Finance Committee: Senators EU- 


ERS, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Harry F. BYRD, EDWIN C. JOHNSON, CLYDE R. 
Hoey, ROBERT S. KERR, J. ALLEN FREAR, JR, 
RUSSELL B. LONG. 

House Ways and Means Committee: Rep- 
resentatiyes DANIEL A. REED, THOMAS A, 


LAK, Howarp H. BAKER, THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
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VICTOR A. KNOX, JAMES B. UTT, JERE COOPER, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, WILBUR D. MILLS, NOBLE J. 
GREGORY, A. SIDNEY CAMP, AIME J. FoRAND, 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, CECIL R. KING, 
THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, HALF BocGs. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to -have 
printed at this point in the Recorp my 
previous statement on this subject. At 
that time I submitted exactly the-same 
statement as the one I submitted this 
time, for none of the facts in the case 
have changed. My statement is very 
brief, and it sums up my feelings in re- 
gard to this subject. . In printing the 
statement, I do not wish to have printed 
the colloquy I had then with various 
other Senators. 

There being no. objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recor of Febru- 
ary 4, 1952] 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to withhold until tomorrow my re- 
marks about Alaskan statehood. There are 
many things which I should like to say 
about it. However, inasmuch as the debate 
today has dealt with some features of the 
economic possibilities of Alaska, I thought 
it might be well at this point, when we are 
not quite ready to recess, to give the Sen- 
ate the benefit of whatever information and 
knowledge I have with respect to Alaska. 

I suppose I know Alaska as well as does 
any other Member of the Senate. I suppose 
I know Alaska better, aside from those who 
come from Alaska as Delegates, than any 
other Member of either the House or the 
Senate. I have sometimes been accused of 
being very selfish in my advocacy of state- 
hood for Alaska, on the theory that I would 
then be joined by two other Senators, and I 
would then be known as the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Because of the close proximity of my State 
to Alaska and the economic, cultural, and 
political ties between our State and Alaska, 
when the problems of Alaska have reached 
the Senate I have participated in the dis- 
cussion of most of them. I believe I know 
something about this Territory, and what its 
economic possibilities are. 

First of all, Alaska has three kinds of 
weather. First, there is the temperate zone, 
in the southeastern section. In the north 
is the cold area, the flat area, as it levels off 
toward the Arctic Circle. In the Aleutians 
there is a type of weather which is not de- 
scribable by seasons. It does not change 
very much from one season to the next, as 
some of us who served in the Aleutians dur- 
ing World War II can very well testify. It 
is not very good weather. As my friend the 
Delegate testified, the islands are barren. 

Too many persons who do not know a 
great deal about Alaska have too many opin- 
ions about it. Perhaps that arises from our 
training in childhood. We remember that in 
our schoolbooks there were stories of Eskimos 
and igloos. We got the impression that 
Alaska was a land of ice and snow, filled with 
nothing but Eskimos. That is true of only a 
small part of the Territory. I wish we had 
a larger map before us. The Eskimos live 
in the north. They are a very interesting 
group of natives. Most of us do not know 
much more about Alaska than what we have 
read in our schoolbooks. As I say, it is a 
country with three kinds of weather. I do 
not know whether my friend from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] knows this or not, but 
the capital of Alaska has a warmer winter 
climate than does the Capital of the United 
States. That is difficult to believe, but it is 
true. That situation arises because the 
Japanese current swings toward the coast 
and warms the southeastern area. 
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There is an area of many thousands of 
square miles with not much agriculture, ex- 
cept in the valleys. It is a mountainous 
area, High mountains rise precipitously, 
particularly north of Juneau. My friend the 
Senator from Mississippi has no doubt seen 
pictures showing the glaciers coming down 
to the sea, presenting walls of ice. Some of 
the mountains are from 15,000 to 17,000 feet 
in height. That represents one portion of 
Alaska. 

Alaska is a great forest land. Its timber 
has been untouched, mainly, in my opinion, 
because Alaska has not been a State, and 
because we have never been able to settle 
the question of title rights to that vast 
amount of timber, which is so much needed 
in any effort we may make, whether it be 
economic or military. 

* * * . * 

Another thing about statehood for Alaska 
which has never been pointed out is that 
it would help in the development of north- 
ern British Columbia, which is a great un- 
tapped section. I refer to the area north of 
Prince George, running into Alaska. That 
is an area greater in extent than Oregon, 
“Washington, and California combined. 

I should like to point out some further 
facts which show that Alaska is a great deal 
like the Scandinavian countries. Its poten- 
tialities are similar to those of Norway and 
Sweden. The climate is cold in the north, 
and there is a vast waterline. It has the 
small valleys that one finds in Norway. In 
Norway the land sustains a population of 
three or four million people, and in Sweden 
a population of six or seven million. 

Some years ago when we were developing 
the Matanuska area a wag remarked that if 
we had some way of getting hold of 100,000 
Swedes and Norwegians and took them up to 
Alaska we would never have to worry about 
Alaska again. 

When one considers the amount of agri- 
cultural land available, a careful survey will 
show that there is almost twice as much 
such land available in Alaska as there is in 
Norway. Yet Norway supports a population 
of approximately 3,500,000. Many Scandi- 
mavians live in Alaska because it reminds 
them a great deal of their home country, 
and they know how to live there. 

* „ * . J 

I wish to add one more point. Some of 
the resources of Alaska are still unknown. 
Any of-us who has listened to those who 
do know, namely, mining engineers, is famil- 
jar with the fact that Alaska has a great 
mineral potentiality, and that it has vast 
mineral resources which have not yet been 
touched. Even now Alaska provides a great 
amount of the strategic metals which are 
heeded by the United States. 

A fourth facet should be considered. In 
Bering Sea, I will say to my good friend from 
Mississippi, is a great Continental Shelf. It 
is shallow and extends out several hundred 
miles, I believe, before it drops off. That Con- 
tinental Shelf has a greater fishing poten- 
tial than all of the grand banks of the world 
combined. Its possibilities have never been 
exploited. Salmon have been taken along 
the coast when they come up to spawn, but 
the real fish potential of that Continental 
Shelf has never been explored. The Japanese 
had done a little of it before World War II. 
That Continental Shelf will be a part of 
Alaska. That alone will bring in sufficient 
revenue to operate the Government of Alas- 
ka, if the potential is properly exploited. 

Reference has been made to the fact that 
Alaska is not contiguous to the United States. 
I cannot understand such an argument. 
When California was admitted into the 
Union it was more difficult to get from Cali- 
fornia to the seat of Government in Wash- 
ington than it was to get from Alaska to 
Siam, or perhaps Tibet. Alaska today is a 
part of the United States. I do not know 
how many airplanes are scheduled out of 
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Seattle alone every day to Alaska. The har- 
bor is filled with ships sailing to Alaska. We 
now have a highway to Alaska. I hope that 
some day a railroad will be built to Alaska. 
Such a railroad would pay for itself within 
a short period of time. Then we would see 
Alaska develop fast. A railroad to Alaska is 
not a new idea, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that in 1906 there was 
projected the construction of a railroad by 
the old Harriman interests in New York. It 
was actually financed, The plans called for 
the railroad to cross Alaska and to cross the 
Bering Strait into Asia. The plans are still 
in existence in New York. They called for 
tunnelling under Bering Sea. Such a plan 
is as feasible today as it was in 1906, because 
Alaska is separated from Asia by only 50 
miles of shallow water. That will come some 
day when there is peace in the world. We 
must not blind ourselves to the facts. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SMITH of 
North Carolina in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, if we had applied to the 25 
or 80 States which entered the Union the 
same criteria or anywhere near the same cri- 
teria which now are sought by some to be 
applied to the great development of Alaska, 
not one of those 25 or 30 States would be 
a State today. Some of the greatest inter- 
national airports in the world are located in 
Alaska, and they are closer to some of the 
other points in the world than are the air- 
ports in the 48 States. In my opinion, Alas- 
ka has a greater future than does any other 
geographical territory which has been ad- 
mitted into the Union; and, of course, we 
were very glad to have the other States ad- 
mi 0 


Mr. President, there are many more com- 
pelling reasons for the admission of these 
Territories into the Union as States, al- 
though I shall not discuss those additional 
reasons this evening. However, we should 
at least consider what the people of the 
United States—not the Members of Con- 
gress—think about the granting of statehood 
to Alaska and Hawaii. 

In this connection let me refer to the Gal- 
lup poll of February 2. I agree that Dr. Gal- 
Gallup has sometimes been in error in regard 
to elections; but even if we assume that he 
is 10 percent in error either one way or the 
other in regard to the question of the grant- 
ing of statehood to Alaska and to Hawaii, 
it is evident that his figures still are quite 
close to the thinking of the people of the 
United States. In the Gallup poll we find 
set forth what the people of the United 
States thought, as of February 2 of this year, 
about the admission of Hawaii and Alaska 
as States into the Union; and I call this 
matter to the attention of all Members of 
Congress: 
“The gap which often exists between pub- 
lic sentiment and congressional action is 
well illustrated by the fight over statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. 

“At repeated intervals during the past 11 
years institute surveys have found over- 
whelming sentiment for admitting Hawail 
into the Union. The most recent test, just 
completed, finds a 6-to-1 vote of approval. 

“The story on statehood for Alaska is simi- 
lar—the latest test shows a 9-to-1 ratio in 
favor.” 

Mr. President, even if we assume that 
Dr. Gallup is incorrect by 10 percent or by 
-20 percent, the fact still remains that the 
great majority of the people of the United 
States favor the granting of statehood. 

In formulating the Gallup poll, this ques- 
tion was asked: 

“Would you favor or oppose having Hawall 
admitted as a State in the Union?” 
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The result was as follows: 

In 1941, 48 percent were in favor, 23 per- 
cent were opposed, and 29 percent had no 
opinion. 

In 1946, 60 percent were in favor, 19 per- 
cent were opposed, and 21 percent had no 
opinion. 

In 1950, 71 percent were in favor, 12 per- 
cent were opposed, and 17 percent had no 
opinion, 

Today, 69 percent are in favor, 11 percent 
are opposed, and 20 percent have no opinion. 

The second question asked in connection 
with the poll was: 

“Would you favor or oppose having Alaska 
admitted as a State in the Union?” 

On that question the result was as follows: 

In 1949, 68 percent were in favor, 7 per- 
cent were opposed, and 25 percent had no 
opinion, 

In 1950, 81 percent were in favor, 8 per- 
cent were opposed, and 11 percent had no 
opinion. 

Today, 76 percent are in favor, 8 percent 
are opposed, and 16 percent have no opinion. 

So I think the people have spoken very 
forcefully on this matter. 

Then Dr. Gallup points out other potent 
arguments, as follows: 

“In his state of the Union message last 
month, President Truman recommended 
statehood for the two Territories, as he had 
in many previous messages to Congress. 

“The platforms of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties in 1948 pledged state- 
hood for the two Territories. 

“The House of Representatives in 1950 ap- 
proved statehood.” 

Then Dr. Gallup points out what has hap- 
pened in connection with that question. 

. . * . * 

Mr. President, inasmuch as today 76 per- 
cent of the American people favor the grant- 
ing of statehood to Alaska, and only 8 
percent are opposed, and inasmuch as the 
President of the United States has strongly 
recommended the granting of statehood to 
Alaska, and inasmuch as the platforms of 
both political parties also contain strong 
pledges for the granting of statehood, and 
inasmuch as the House of Representatives 
has voted for statehood, it seems to me there 
is rather substantial opinion in favor of 
granting statehood to Alaska. 

I do not have immediately before me the 
result of the referendum held in Alaska re- 
garding this question, but I assure the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that I shall place it in 
the Recorp tomorrow. The vote was not so 
overwhelming as the result indicated by the 
Gallup poll; nevertheless the referendum 
taken in Alaska was strongly in favor of the 
granting of statehood to Alaska. 

* . . . . 

Most of the votes in opposition to the 
granting of statehood to Alaska came from 
my own home town of Seattle, and were 
stirred up by a very small group of people 
who for a long time have been able to go to 
Alaska, make fortunes, help to develop 
Alaska—and I do not blame them—and who 
would like to have things remain as they 
are, in the status quo, without change. 
That is the source of the opposition. I do 
not say anything is wrong about that; some 
of those persons have been very good citizens 
of my State and have also been very helpful 
in connection with the development of 
Alaska. But, because it has been so profit- 
able for some of them in connection with 
mining, fishing, and other commercial ac- 
tivities, they would prefer to preserve the 
status quo. They live in Seattle, go to 
Alaska in the.summertime, and then return 
to Seattle. I could discuss the matter of 
2 e ol that campaign im great 
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Many ot the people realized that statehood 
would entail greater obligations so far as 
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they were concerned, but they were willing 
to assume the obligations. Some of them 
may possibly have argued, “Perhaps I do not 
want to assume these extra obligations, but 
there has been a great deal of money spent 
on this question, too.” I do not say that 
the money spent amounted to as much as 
has been spent on certain senatorial or gu- 
bernatorial campaigns, but a very substan- 
tial interest was manifested on both sides. 
There was one group composed of people 
who wanted to maintain the status quo. I 
can remember that at one time there were 
Alaskans who did not even want a highway 
to Alaska. They argued, “It will spoil our 
country, we will get a lot of tourists, and a 
great many people will come to Alaska.” 
But the clear-thinking people know that 
Alaska possesses great resources; they want 
to make it easier for people to come to 
Alaska, and they feel that statehood will 
make it much easier for them to do so, and 
to live and to hold their heads high, if they 
care to come there. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to discuss too many of the de- 
tails in the case of Alaska. I suppose I 
could spend all day discussing many 
things about Alaska, including its po- 
tentialities and its people, who are very 
fine people, indeed. A great many of 
them went to Alaska to make their 
homes, and they have developed the 
Territory. They need to be placed in 
such a position as to enable them to feel 
that they are not second-rate citizens, 
that they are not paying taxes without 
representation, and that they can man- 
age their own affairs, so that anyone 
who goes to Alaska and wishes to help 
develop its natural resources, will have 
an opportunity to do so under the rules 
of the game the people of Alaska them- 
selves formulate, in the way of laws and 
regulations. 

Mr. President, I know of no reason to 
oppose statehood for Alaska, whether 
statehood be provided by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
or by the separate measure suggested by 
the majority leader. 

I know of no one who is actually op- 
posed to statehood for Alaska, unless it 
is a person who may have some economic 
interests which he believes might be hurt 
by the granting of statehood to Alaska. 
I have heard some of my close friends 
advance the argument that if Alaska be- 
comes a State, heavier taxes might be 
levied on those who have economic in- 
terests there. Mr. President, I cannot 
believe that the Legislature of Alaska, 
when it becomes a State, will not be fair. 
I cannot believe that it will levy inequi- 
table taxes on those who wish to develop 
the mine, fish, and forest resources of 
Alaska. 

As a matter of fact, when Alaska be- 
comes a State and when Alaskans have 
the right to make their own rules and 
regulations, I think they may be much 
more favorable to the investment of out- 
side capital than is now the case, for at 
present those who are prepared to invest 
outside capital in Alaska do not know 
from year to year what will happen if 
such investments are made there, 

To my friends who oppose statehood 
for Alaska for the reason I have just 
stated, I have said “I think you will be 
much better off in the long run, once 
statehood is granted to Alaska, because 
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you know Alaskans, and Alaskans know 
you, and all of you are very fine people, 
and you will not kick each other around, 
taxationwise and otherwise.” 

Mr. President, I think the same may 
be said of the people of Hawaii. Many 
of them have made their living there 
and now are retired. After statehood is 
granted, the people of the present Terri- 
tory will know from year to year where 
they stand. 

So, Mr. President, I see no reason to 
oppose the granting of statehood. The 
people of the Nation favor it. The peo- 
ple of Alaska favor it. Those of us who 
know Alaska favor it. As good repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States, and as those who indirectly 
represent the people who live in Alaska, I 
believe we should give them a chance to 
assume the responsibility which they say 
they wish to assume. 

Incidentally, the granting of statehood 
to Alaska will remove many burdens 
from our shoulders. 

I am sure that the Congress, under 
the able leadership of such distinguished 
legislators as the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon], who has worked 
so hard on this matter, will be able to 
work out an enabling act which will 
provide a proper atmosphere in which 
Alaska can grow and thrive. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I guarantee that when that is done, 
in the next 10 or 20 years Alaska will 
become one of the great States of the 
Nation. 

I yield back the remainder of the time 
allotted to me, Mr. President. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAR- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield time to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska such time as he may 
desire to have. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recor an article entitled 
“Something Just a Little Bit Different,” 
which was printed in the Ord Quiz, of 
Ord, Nebr., on March 4, 1954. The 
tenor of the article is revealed in the 
first two lines, reading as follows: 

The two Leggetts— 


The Leggetts are the owners of the 
Ord Quiz, who recently visited Hawaii, 
as many other Americans have 
who went to Hawaii, came home firmly con- 
vinced that those islands should be given 
their statehood now. 


The article gives the reaction of some 
of the persons who have gone to the 
Hawaiian Islands, from central Ne- 
braska. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOMETHING Just a LITTLE Brr DIFFERENT 

The two Leggetts who went to Hawali came 
home firmly convinced that those islands 
should be given their statehood now. 

We did not go there with this attitude, 
but reached it after many discussions with 
people we met, and quiet investigations of 
our own, 
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Those people feel as American as you and 
I. They feel like citizens. They think as 
we do. They love our baseball. They worry 
over the same items daily. They make a 
living. They pay big taxes, yet they get 
no yote. They do not gripe about this con- 
dition but merely point out that it isn’t 
fair, a remark more native to us than any 
other they could make. 

More than 50 years ago the Hawaiian Is- 
lands were promised statehood. But always 
the issue becomes a football for politicos, and 
is shoved aside. So they wait, and patiently 
try again for the realization of their big 
dream. 

Many of those who have built homes there 
have been unable to buy the ground under 
their house but have had to lease it because 
of the Territorial status and its legal snarls. 

During the most recent war, citizens of 
the islands were rigorously screened, yet in 
every case their loyalty proved to be unim- 
peachable, especially that of the Niseis. A 
few of the imported officials of the trade un- 
ions do not have this spotless record, and 
they may lean communistically. But the 
longshoreman, the dockworker, the pine- 
apple worker, the little-business men, they 
were truly patriotic, and proved it time after 
time. And they had occasions for so prov- 
ing which you and I were never given. 

One and all, they earnestly talked to us 
about statehood. They have studied our 
history in their excellent schools. They fol- 
low our Senators in their daily debates. They 
read the same wire services in their news- 
papers, and they drive the same cars on the 
same type of highways. Their markets are 
full of our products; their beauty shops are 
busy as ours. 

Their children, too, talk about “our fore- 
fathers, who came on the Mayflower.” 

They have a lovely culture of their own 
which is dying out, because 12,000 amiable 
people have welcomed the nearly 600,000 
aggressive ones from other parts of the world 
who have sought this beauty land and set- 
tied there. There are opportunities there. 

They take care of their old in well-run 
homes where they are happy to go. They 
fish, they boat, they golf, they love the 
movies. 

What is their crime that we keep pushing 
aside their request to become one of us? 
They pay more income taxes now than 12 of 
our mainland States. 

They would be so proud to be a State, 
We forget what a privilege this statehood is, 
until we listen to their sincere pleas. 

Please consider it favorably. 

When we are touring, we are fascinated 
by the sight of cattle growing, an industry 
we feel Nebraskans do so well. 

In Texas, we enjoyed a goodly view of 
the famous King ranch for a day or two, as 
the guests of the Kleburgs. We duly scruti- 
nized the grass, the rolling plains, the water, 
the humpy Santa Gertrudis cattle which they 
created to combat their worst enemies, heat 
and worms. 

Through Arizona and New Mexico, through 
Wyoming and California we viewed the 
sparse grass, the rocks, the cactus, the moun- 
tains, the great distances, and considered 
Nebraska grazing superior. 

So on Hawaii, the big island, when they 
began to talk about the second largest cattle 
ranch in the world clinging to that black 
volcanic ground, we were amused again. 
Lava rocks were everywhere, mountains were 
steep. True, the grass was lush, where it 
was. But the cattle did look big and hand- 
some, even when the funny paniolas lassoed 
them snugly to rowboats and rowed out in 
the harbor to help them be fastened into 
slings for hoisting on to boats. Queer to see 
the cattle flying through the air with a belt 
under their middles. 

Then I got thinking, the Leggetts were 
fiying through the air with a belt around 
their middles, too, 
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Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to endorse much of what 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] has just 
had to say regarding the people of 
Alaska, as well as the people of Hawaii. 

I am still firmly convinced in my 
own mind that it would be more busi- 
nesslike for us to handle statehood for 
each of these Territories by means of a 
separate bill; but I shall do all I can to 
aid in the effort to obtain statehood for 
Alaska, whether provision for Alaskan 
statehood is included in the Hawaiian 
statehood bill, or whether by means of a 
separate bill we provide for statehood 
for Alaska. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, every 
Member of the Senate, and certainly 
every person in the State of Florida who 
is interested in the pending subject, 
knows that I have long been an ardent 
advocate of the admission of both Hawaii 
and Alaska to statehood in the United 
States. I still am such an advocate, and 
I propose to do every reasonable thing 
within my power to secure the admission 
of both these fine Territories—for many 
reasons which I do not care to discuss 
at this time, because those reasons are 
not appropriate to the argument now 
being made. 

So far as the relative merits of the two 
‘Territories are concerned, I am quite pre- 
pared to say that I think these merits 
are well established; and, so far as I am 
concerned, I believe there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the heavily 
meritorious cases which have been made 
for the admission of both of them. 

In commenting on the need for ad- 
mission to the Union, let me say that I 
believe Alaska’s need for admission to 
statehood is by far greater than that 
of the Territory of Hawaii—for many 
reasons, but particularly because Alaska 
must have public lands of its own and 
must have a right to establish a legal 
climate of its own, before it can hope 
to invite to itself and to the development 
of its great resources the persons and the 
capital it so badly needs. 

But, Mr. President, we are now dis- 
cussing very practically the question of 
how the admission to statehood of either 
or both of these fine Territories can best 
be enhanced and speeded by means of 
the legislative proposals now before us. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he feels that there is no ques- 
tion that the adoption of this amend- 
ment would very greatly hinder instead 
of enhance the probabilities of early ad- 
mission to statehood of Hawaii, and 
would not enhance the probabilities of 
early admission to statehood of Alaska. 
He is intensely sorry that such is the 
case. 

I note the presence in the Chamber 
of my distinguished friend from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I wish to say 
to him that his point yesterday was ably 
and properly made; that there is abun- 
dant precedent for the Congress to cou- 
ple together two Territories in admitting 
them to the Union, in the event that the 
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circumstances of the case at the time, in 
the judgment of the Congress, merit such 
consideration. However, I think the 
Senator from New Mexico, eminently 
fair as he always is, conceded that there 
is even greater precedent for the admis- 
sion in other ways—that is, by single 
consideration, or consideration other 
than by pairs—of Territories which are 
knocking at the door of the Union and 
seeking admission to statehood. 

The whole question is, What is the 
situation presented at the time to the 
Congress, when two Territories are being 
considered, as to whether they should 
be admitted together or not? What sit- 
uation would best promote the early con- 
sideration of meritorious cases and early 
action upon such cases? No matter 
how many others may disagree with him, 
the Senator from Florida feels very keen- 
ly that the coupling together of the two 
cases of Hawaii and Alaska at this time 
would only play into the hands of those 
who are opposed to the admission of 
either of those fine Territories; and he 
believes that when the vote is taken it 
will be found conclusively that practi- 
cally every Senator who opposes admis- 
sion of either or both of these fine Terri- 
tories to statehood will vote in favor of 
the motion to attach the Alaskan case 
to the Hawaiian case at this time. 

It ought to be rather evident that sup- 
port from that source—and it is an hon- 
orable source—is abundant reason, in 
the opinion of distinguished Senators 
who take that position, for them to take 
such a position. But when they take 
that position, and when they say to us— 
not one of them, but many of them—off 
the floor and on the floor, but privately, 
that the coupling together of these two 
fine Territories will mean not only a 
vastly better chance to beat the admis- 
sion of either of them but, in the opinion 
of some of those distinguished Senators, 
a guaranty of the defeat of both these 
Territories in their legitimate claims for 
statehood at this particular session of 
Congress, I think it is incumbent upon 
every Senator who is the friend and sup- 
porter of statehood for both these fine 
Territories to stop, look, and listen, and 
see why it is that that is the position— 
almost unanimously, if not entirely so— 
of those who are opposed to the admis- 
sion of either Territory. 

As for me, I feel that there is a clear 
case to the effect that if the pending 
amendment is adopted grave uncertainty 
will be introduced as to the successful 
outcome of this proposal, I feel that 
the case is so clear that I shall certainly 
oppose the amendment. I do so with 
great regret and reluctance, because, so 
far as Alaska is concerned, I do not think 
I need to say to the people of Alaska 
that I am their strong friend and that 
I propose to do everything I can to help 
them. However, I do not think they 
would want me to do something which 
I thought would not only not help them, 
but would hurt the chances of another 
Territory, whose claim I am sure they 
wish to have considered on its own mer- 
its. I am sure that, without exception, 
the fine, sportsmanlike people whom I 
found in Alaska would subscribe to the 
theory that friends of Alaska who con- 
scientiously believe that they would not 
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only not be helping Alaska, but would 
be hurting Hawaii—and, indeed, hurting 
both—by the approval of such an amend- 
ment, should certainly disapprove it, and 
should state clearly their reasons for so 
doing. 

I invite attention to the point that if 
the Hawaiian statehood proposal is al- 
lowed to move ahead reasonably to its 
conclusion with the singleness which 
now prevails, there can be no serious 
question about the success of Hawaii 
and the success of the great majority of 
the Members of both Houses who are 
fighting for the admission of Hawaii to 
statehood at this particular session of 
the Congress. 

In the first place, the House has 
passed, by a heavy vote, the Hawaiian 
statehod bill. The Senate now has the 
bill before it, by itself. The bill deals 
with statehod for Hawaii alone. I re- 
gret that it does not include Alaska, with 
the approval of the committee and with 
the approval of a great majority of the 
Members of the Senate. I know that the 
efforts in committee to attach Alaskan 
statehood to the bill failed. I know that 
the committee is seriously divided on 
the issue. I know that the Senate is 
seriously divided. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I think the inclusion of Alaska 
would greatly complicate the situation 
and render much more uncertain the 
outcome of the effort to admit Hawaii, 
which is now approaching fruition. 
The result would almost certainly be de- 
feat. 

Apparently a heavy majority of Mem- 
bers of the Senate are now ready to vote 
for statehood for Hawaii if Hawaii is 
kept by itself. There are no substantial 
differences between the bill pending here 
and the bill which passed the House of 
Representatives, with respect to Ha- 
waiian statehood. There is no sound or 
substantial reason why any serious dif- 
ference should arise in conference. So it 
seems clear to the Senator from Florida 
that we are on the threshold of success 
in one of these efforts, if only we continue 
moving toward our present goal, namely, 
the admission of Hawaii, and immediate- 
ly afterward take up the question of the 
admission of Alaska. I need not assure 
the Senate that I shall be just as ardent, 
if not more so, in support of the claim 
of that fine Territory and its people for 
admission to statehood. 

What are some of the grave uncer- 
tainties which will be brought into the 
picture if the pending amendment pre- 
vails? First is the fact that, apparently, 
if it does prevail, it will prevail by a very 
slender majority. There seems to be an 
edge for those who support the amend- 
ment—at least at the present time—of 
1 or 2 votes. That is what Iam told. I 
have not canvassed the situation. That 
is what informed newsmen and some in- 
formed Senators have told me. 

I need not say to my distinguished 
friend from New Mexico and to other 
Senators who are fighting for the amend- 
ment because they think they are help- 
ing Alaska by promoting this amend- 
ment, that an amendment adopted by 
the slenderest possible majority in the 
Senate and which is contrary to the ac- 
tion or lack of action on that subject by 
the House, stands a very poor chance of 
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surviving in the conference, because on 
the very face of it, it is clear that the 
Senate itself is closely divided upon the 
subject. 

Mr. President, if Alaska is added to 
the pending bill, it will certainly tend to 
increase, and it may even double, or 
more than double, the debate and the 
time for consideration of the bill upon 
the floor, and might by that very fact 
enhance the uncertainty of any favor- 
able consideration in conference, or the 
chance of getting any legislation passed 
on this subject. 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], has already stated, as is 
shown in the Recorp, that the Rules 
Committee of the House, which would not 
have controlling jurisdiction, of course, 
over a bill coming to the House from the 
Senate, but which neverthless consists 
of many of the most important and the 
most powerful Members of the House, 
has declined to allow a bill on Alaskan 
statehood to come to the floor of the 
House. 

I call attention to another matter. 
If the amendment is adopted it will 
greatly increase the long delay which at 
very best will exist in connection with 
the amendment between the time the 
vote is taken today and the time of the 
final passage of the measure. I regret 
that there will be a long delay. I know 
perfectly well that there are several tax 
matters which will require the attention 
of the Senate, some of them for a long 
period of time, and also the several ap- 
propriation bills will consume much 
time. I know perfectly well that the 
question of reciprocal trade will require 
the attention of this Senate, because the 
act as it now exists will expire at the 
end of this year, and we cannot take 
the chance of its passing out of existence 
by letting its consideration come down 
to the closing hours of the session. 

So I wish to call attention to the fact 
that, able as was the argument of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
able as were the arguments of both Sena- 
tors from Washington, and able as was 
the argument of the senior Senator from 
Montana, that the real gist of the Alaska 
statehood bill has not yet been opened 
up to the Senate, and that the RECORD 
does not show what it contains. I know 
it contains details which make it quite 
a long bill and quite an exhaustive bill. 

It happens that nearly all of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska consists of public land 
and that the land is under the jurisdic- 
tion of two separate agencies, benevo- 
Ient agencies, perhaps, but not quite so 
sound in their administration of these 
lands as would be the handling of those 
lands or a large portion of them, if they 
were to come under the legal jurisdic- 
tion of the people themselves who have 
made that very fine Territory their home. 

What reason is there for believing 
that those important and able and in- 
fluential Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not find effective means 
of making their position—which I deeply 
regret and which I would change if I 
could—from controlling the conferees of 
the House and their position when the 
bill gets to conference? 
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Then I would call again to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the fact that was 
mentioned by my able friend from New 
Mexico, that the position of the admin- 
istration is not known in this matter. 
Whereas the administration has made 
the pending measure a preferred bill and 
has asked for early consideration of it, 
no one knows—at least no one in the 
Senate knows, or if anyone knows he has 
not communicated his knowledge to 
me—what will be the attitude of the 
administration. I am not talking about 
a veto or an approval of such legislation. 
I am talking about whether or not the 
administration will quietly take those 
effective positions which sometimes we 
regret can be taken by an administra- 
tion, but which nevertheless can be 
taken, which influence so greatly the po- 
sition of conferees, particularly on a 
closely divided matter such as this will 
be if it has Alaskan statehood attached 
to it. 

Even the most ardent friends of the 
amendment know that if the amendment 
is adopted it will be adopted by the nar- 
rowest of margins, and that nearly half 
of the votes will come from Senators who 
are opposed to statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Mr. President, it is quite clear that 
the uncertainties which would be 
brought into this situation by the adop- 
tion of this amendment are great. 

Let me mention further uncertain- 
ties. Another uncertainty is the excel- 
lent prospect of freezing the bill entirely 
in conference. That is not my sugges- 
tion. That is not a statement made by 
me. That statement was made to me by 
some Senators who are opposed to state- 
hood, both for Hawaii and Alaska, but 
whose voices have not been heard in 
debate. They tell me they believe the 
adoption of the Anderson amendment 
will mean that the bill will die in confer- 
ence. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
they are better advised than are my dis- 
tinguished friends who agree with me 
that Alaska should be admitted, but who 
nevertheless are supporting the amend- 
ment. I assume that my distinguished 
friends who support the bill have good 
reasons for thinking that they can pass 
the bill with both Territories in it. 

However, I have been a keen observer 
of situations in the Senate, in the nearly 
8 years I have been a Member of it. 
Some of the men whom I have found 
most able to call the shots—including 
Senators, members of the press, and 
others—as to what will occur in confer- 
ence and what will also happen in the 
House of Representatives, say the adop- 
tion of the amendment will kill the bill 
for both fine Territories at this time. 

It is a rather peculiar position to find 
strong friends of Alaskan statehood, 
such as the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
distinguished Senator from Montana, to 
find them pulling in the same harness 
and standing shoulder to shoulder with 
a large group of Senators who are op- 
posed to statehood for either Territory. 
I know the sincerity of my distinguished 
friend from New Mexico. I find, on 
checking the yea-and-nay vote when 
the Senate last considered Alaskan 
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statehood and sent the bill back to 
committee, that my distinguished friend 
from New Mexico voted the same way 
I did, namely, not to send the bill back 
to committee. 

However, I call the attention of my 
distinguished friend from New Mexico 
to the fact that, if he will look at the 
vote, he will find it prevailed at that time 
by the narrow margin of 45 to 44. He 
will also note that on that occasion, of 
the majority of those voting at that time, 
24 out of 45 voting to adopt the recom- 
mital of the Alaska bill were Senators 
from our side of the aisle; that is Demo- 
cratic Senators. Today, in supporting 
the inclusion of Alaska, they are in the 
position of Johnnies come lately, and 
they cannot claim to be in the same po- 
sition that my distinguished friend from 
New Mexico and I are in, because we 
have consistently supported statehood 
for Alaska. 

I remember when the Alaska measure 
concerning statehood was considered, it 
was sought to be complicated by the in- 
clusion of Hawaii but we Democrats op- 
posed that action then. I thought we 
were sound in our position. That was at 
a time when the Senate was under Demo- 
cratic control. I take the position that 
if we could not add Hawaii then without 
complicating the situation, on the basis 
of consistency—and I do not believe that 
consistency itself is always a virtue— 
Senators who vote for the inclusion of 
Alaska at this time would do what we 
would have done if we had voted for the 
inclusion of Hawaii, namely, add great 
complications to the chance of passage 
of the measure. We had a good chance 
of success, indeed we almost did it, but 
we found that the bill was sent back to 
committee by a vote of 45 to 44. I have 
no reason to think that any of my good 
friends have changed their minds. Most 
of them are still fighting statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. President, Senators should and will 
stand up and be counted when they have 
a position on any question, but I am not 
going to ignore the fact that that was 
their position then and I believe it is their 
position now. I shall not ignore the fact 
that the leadership on this side of the 
aisle voted at that time to recommit the 
bill, and it will be interesting to see what 
the leadership on this side of the aisle 
will do with reference to this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I think I have about 
come to the end of the discussion. It 
seems to me to be very clear that we now 
have a substantial majority in favor of 
statehood for Hawaii, and if we sit steady 
in the boat we shall get through with the 
problem, and I think the very fact that 
we get through with it will enhance the 
opportunities for the passage of the 
Alaska statehood bill. If it does not, I 
shall be sorry. I cannot control the atti- 
tude of those who are in power at the 
other end of the Capitol, and neither can 
any other Member of the Senate. We 
must realize that we are not the only 
part of the lawmaking body. If they 
want to beat it as a single bill, of course, 
they can. If they feel that keenly about 
it, they will fight both of the statehood 
efforts just as surely if we tie the two 
together and send the bill to the House 
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in the hope that the House will change 
the position of its leadership, as was 
thoroughly manifested in the position of 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. President, I think all of us real- 
ize that this is a most peculiar situa- 
tion, and we may as well realize that 
those who favor statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii and who vote to adopt the 
amendment are doing so with their eyes 
open, and they must recognize the fact 
that they are visiting great uncertainty 
upon the success of the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill, and neither they nor anyone 
else can foretell with any certainty what 
will happen. They may think we can get 
both bills signed. If that be the case, 
no one will rejoice more than will the 
Senator from Florida. He expects to 
vote for statehood, but in his conscience 
he feels that we shall be striking pos- 
sibly not a death blow, as some persons 
predict it will be, but certainly we shall 
be voting to make more uncertain the 
passage of statehood for either Territory 
by voting for the amendment. 

In closing, Mr. President, I desire to 
invite attention to the fact that if this 
amendment be adopted it will be adopted 
by the most curious looking team we 
have seen in the Senate for a long time 
a team composed of those who are com- 
pletely against statehood alined with 
those who are strongly in favor of state- 
hood for both Territories. 

This is the first time I have seen the 
Senator from New Mexico throw him- 
self with such devotion into a cause as 
to which he must realize, because he is 
a man of great justice and just as great 
conscience, that he is supporting a meas- 
ure which does visit great uncertainty, 
at the very least, upon its successful 
outcome. 

I say to my distinguished friend, and 
to those who feel as he does, make no 
mistake about it, that on this side of the 
aisle among the Senators who will vote 
for the amendment are Senators who in 
the depths of their conscience—and they 
are entitled to their convictions—be- 
lieve that it is unwise from the coun- 
try’s standpoint to extend statehood to 
either of the two Territories involved. 
They are certainly entitled to their po- 
sition, 

We who are friends of statehood for 
both Hawaii and Alaska should, I think, 
look very carefully before we join that 
kind of a team and take a step which 
I think will be disastrous in its future 
effects. 

Mr. President, I have said more than 
I intended to say. I do not expect to 
speak later upon the merits of the bills 
providing statehood for either Alaska 
or Hawaii, so permit me to say, again, 
briefly, that I am strongly in favor of 
statehood for both Territories. 

I fully appreciate the fact that the 
Senate has a right to tie the two bills 
together if it shall so desire, but my study 
of history and my observation of the sit- 
uation lead me to the belief that that has 
been done only when it was thought it 
would assure success, or, at least, greatly 
enhance the chances of success. From 
what I have seen in nearly 8 years of 
service in the Senate, it seems to me we 
are, instead, visiting much graver un- 
certainties upon a successful outcome, 
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which is assured if we will just go ahead 
and confine the issue to Hawaii, pass the 
bill, let it go to conference, get approval 
of both Houses, and then send it to the 
President, and later—and the majority 
leader has said, immediately, for that 
matter—take up the bill providing state- 
hood for Alaska, which I shall favor as 
warmly as I favor statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
refuse to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in favor 
as I am of statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska, I cannot too strongly express my 
opposition to the proposed amendment 
to tie the two bills together. 

As has been so ably pointed out by the 
Senator from Florida, the adoption of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Mexico would undoubtedly 
mean a very close vote on the admission 
of both Territories, if, indeed, it would 
not result in killing the prospects for 
statehood of both Hawaii and Alaska. 

There are Members on the floor who 
are in favor of statehood for Hawaii; 
indeed, I believe the majority of the 
Members are in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii. I believe a majority of the 
Members favor statehood for Alaska. 
Yet there are those who are opposed to 
statehood for Alaska and those who are 
opposed to statehood for Hawaii, and it is 
very likely that if they join forces, among 
them they may have sufficient votes to 
defeat the admission of either Hawaii or 
Alaska into the Union at this time. 

Mr. President, I am very sorry the 
amendment has been proposed. We have 
the promise of the majority leader, the 
Senator from California [Mr, KNOW- 
LAND], that he will place the Alaskan 
statehood bill before the Senate after the 
Hawaiian statehood bill is disposed of, in 
the event they are not joined together 
and the Senate should be forced to vote 
on both at the same time. In the event 
they are joined together, I expect to vote 
for the admission of both Territories. I 
do not expect to be on the winning side, 
although it is very likely that the vote 
will be very close. 

I cannot understand why the Senator 
from New Mexico, who is usually so right 
in his premises, can be so wrong in this 
instance. We can interpret the pro- 
posed amendment as a method to defeat 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 
I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted by the Senate, and I hope that 
Alaska and Hawaii may be permitted to 
become two great States of the American 
Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself as much time as I may need, 

With reference to the point made by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], that this amendment is 
supported by a very strange team, the 
most curious team he has seen in the 
Senate for a long time, I may remind 
the Senator from Florida that he and 
I were on the same side of a question 
about a year ago, when, by a vote 
of 45 to 44, the Alaskan statehood bill 
was sent back to the committee. If the 
Senator from Florida really wishes to 
see a strange team, all he has to do is to 
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look at the team which sent the Alaskan 
statehood bill back to committee, be- 
cause exactly the same thing happened 
then that is happening now. Persons 
who have different points of view agreed 
with reference to a specific motion. As 
I examine the Recorp now, I observe 
that while the Senator from Florida and 
I were on the same side of the question 
at that time, sponsoring statehood for 
Alaska, many of the Senators who he 
now regrets may join with me, joined at 
that time with the leader of the majority 
in trying to dispose of that bill. 

I think it is essential that Senators 
study the history of the proposal just 
a little, and try to ascertain why some 
of us thought it desirable to join the 
two bills together. I hold in my hand 
part I of the hearings on Hawaii. It is 
a rather slender volume. It consists of 
a brief session before the Subcommittee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, held on Friday, March 6, 1953, 
at 4:15 in the afternoon, with three 
members of the subcommittee present. 
With no Democratic member of the sub- 
committee present, the subcommittee 
proceeded to hold a quickie hearing, and 
then closed the subject of hearings for 
Hawaiian statehood. I thought that 
was regrettable. I thought there should 
have been held the type of hearings that 
subsequently were held. Those hear- 
ings are now designated as part II of 
the hearings on statehood for Hawaii, 
and are a little more substantial than is 
part I. 

I may say, further, that there were 
reasons why some Senators were dis- 
turbed by this action. We thought it 
was truly an effort to make certain that 
the question of Hawaiian statehood 
should come before Congress, and that 
Alaskan statehood should not. I do not 
quarrel with that position, because the 
recommendation of the administration 
had been that only Hawaii should be 
brought into the Union at this time, 
But I wish to point out that when there 
were pending before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate bills 49 and 51, which were bills 
providing statehood for Hawaii, and 
Senate bill 50 which was a bill providing 
statehood for Alaska, the committee, in 
accordance with its usual practice, asked 
each agency of the Government for a 
report on statehood for Alaska at the 
same time it asked for a report on state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

I find in the very short hearing held 
on Friday, March 6, 1953, that Thruston 
B. Morton, as Assistant Secretary, acting 
for the Secretary of State, was able to 
give a report on Hawaiian statehood. 
But up to this time, 13 or 14 months after 
the time when reports on Alaskan state- 
hood had been asked for, not 1 line from 
1 Government agency has been sent to 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on the subject of Alaskan 
statehood. There has not been one re- 
port received saying that Alaskan state- 
hood is not in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the President. There has not 
been one report received saying that the 
Department of the Interior believes it to 
be unwise to surrender its hold over 375 
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million acres of land. Not 1 word has 
been received from 1 Government agen- 
cy, even though the committee officially 
asked for a report 13 or 14 months ago. 

In the light of such a happening, peo- 
ple begin to wonder what is going on. 
Many times Government departments 
will report adversely on bills. Recently 
I have received some adverse reports on 
bills I have introduced, so I know it is 
possible to write either favorable or un- 
favorable reports. But, somehow or 
other, no agency has felt competent, af- 
ter 13 months of study, to decide wheth- 
er statehood for Alaska is good or bad, 
which leaves Congress to shoot in the 
dark, without a word from the executive 
branch of the Government. I think that 
is wrong. In previous years, when bills 
have been referred to Government agen- 
cies reports have been returned either 
favoring or opposing the bills, and I be- 
lieve that is what should have happened 
in the case of the bill pertaining to 
Alaskan statehood. 

It was because we could not learn one 
word as to what might be the attitude 
of the administration that it was felt best 
to tie the two statehood bills together. 

A suggestion has been made that if 
my amendment should happen to be 
agreed to this afternoon, it would be by a 
slender majority. I merely wish to say 
that if anything could have been more 
slender than was the majority by which 
the Alaska bill was sent back to the com- 
mittee on a previous occasion, when the 
vote was 45 to 44, I do not know what it 
could be. That vote, Mr. President, 
doomed the Hawaiian statehood bill. 
Many Senators pleaded then that Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle who real- 
ly desired statehood for Hawaii should 
have allowed the Alaskan statehood bill 
to come to a vote in the Senate; and if 
by their votes they did not defeat Alaskan 
statehood, they then would have had the 
assurance of a vote on Hawaiian state- 
hood. But that could not be done. The 
bill had to go back to committee. Why, 
I do not know. 

Just as the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hottanp] has referred to 
the discussions now taking place in the 
Senate, there were discussions then, to 
the effect that it was undesirable to have 
a vote on the floor of the Senate on the 
subject of Alaskan statehood, because 
the bill might pass. There were Sena- 
tors who could vote to recommit, but who 
could not vote against the bill. It is 
hoped that this time there may be an 
opportunity to yote on both Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood. It will be by no 
more slender majority, if it carries, than 
the majority last time. Nor will it be 
by a more slender majority than was the 
decision of the committee to hold hear- 
ings on Alaskan statehood. That motion 
was carried by a vote of 8 to 7. It might 
be well to determine why the vote was 
8 to 7 to hold hearings on Alaskan state- 
hood. These actions are often taken by 
slender majorities or margins. 

I do not question the wisdom or even 
the propriety of the Senators who are 
trying to prevent the Alaskan statehood 
bill from coming up at this time. I do 
not know why they take that position, 
but anyone has a right todo so. By the 
same token, I think that we Senators 
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who have offered the amendment to join 
the Alaskan statehood bill to the 
Hawaiian statehood bill have a right to 
our opinion. We do not say that we are 
right. We may be badly fooled. But I 
believe the only way these Territories 
will ever be admitted into the Union will 
be by the method of joining together the 
bills providing for their admission. 

I certainly have tried hard to obtain 
statehood for both Territories. As I 
have stated previously, during the 81st 
Congress I conducted hearings on Alas- 
kan statehood. Those hearings were 
attended by some 50 or 60 persons, who 
had flown from Alaska to Washington, 
and who were under great pressure to 
return home, because it was expensive 
for them to be here. Therefore, sessions 
of the committee were held during the 
morning and the afternoon, and an effort 
was made to be certain that those per- 
sons would have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their points of view, and then to 
return home as soon as we had taken 
action upon the question. But as soon 
as the Alaskan hearings were closed, 
and the group sponsoring Hawaiian 
statehood could be ready, hearings were 
held on Hawaiian statehood. At that 
hearing no effort was made to exclude 
anyone. Every opportunity was given to 
allow persons to express their points of 
view on the question of Hawaiian state- 
hood. 

But let me say that when the Alaskan 
statehood hearing was underway there 
were two significant pieces of testi- 
mony—which I could cite if I had a copy 
of the hearing before me now—two that 
I believe were the most significant state- 
ments made before our committee. One 
statement was given by the Governor of 
New Jersey at that time, former Gov- 
ernor Driscoll, in which he urged as 
strongly as he could that statehood be 
given to Alaska. The other testimony 
was extremely interesting. It was given 
by the Chief Executive of the State of 
California at that time, who is now the 
Chief Justice of the United States, and 
who had flown across the continent at 
his own expense in order to raise his 
voice in behalf of statehood for Alaska. 

I thought it was extremely important 
testimony. It was the type of testimony 
which was needed to prove that the ef- 
fort which was being made in behalf of 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii 
was nonpartisian or bipartisan. I suggest 
to my Republican friends that they take 
a few minutes to review the testimony 
given by the then Governor of the great 
State of California, who is now honored 
by a great position of trust as Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. 

I do not desire to detain the Senate 
longer at this time. I admit that the 
complexities which arise when we go into 
a question of this nature make strange 
teams, but there are those of us, like the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who have fought for statehood for both 
Territories, though when it comes to a 
decision as to how the event should be 
accomplished we may differ. I wish to 
say that the Senator from Florida has 
been as enthusiastic for statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii as he can be. I 
certainly have no complaint as to the 
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loyalty and devotion he has shown to- 
ward statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii. But we come to a point where 
we have to use our judgment as to what 
may be the best route by which to achieve 
that objective. In the 81st Congress we 
tried to accomplish statehood for Alaska 
singly, but by putting it off, perhaps too 
long, we then ran into what my friends 
from the South would term a protracted 
debate. The bill came up so late in the 
session that we were unable to complete 
action on it. 

In the 82d Congress we tried again. A 
motion was made early to bring the bills 
to the floor. That was done, but in our 
zeal to get to a vote we did not have hear- 
ings. There were Members of the Senate 
who felt we should have held hearings, 
and we would have held hearings in the 
82d Congress if we had not been pressed. 
It was desired to get the bill to the floor 
earlier, so it would not run into the 
threat of a filibuster or prolonged debate. 
At that time it was recommitted to the 
committee for hearings, and then it was 
too late to have the bill considered and 
finally passed. 

This time we have tried to tie the two 
Territories together. If it is not possible 
to grant Statehood to the Territories 
separately late in the session, or early in 
the session, perhaps it can be accom- 
plished by joining the bills together, 
which I learned, in my study of the his- 
tory of the admission of other States, 
proved to be an effective procedure in 
the admission of the States of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona. Whereas singly they 
were denied statehood—more than 60 
years in the case of New Mexico, and a 
long time in the case of Arizona—finally, 
by pooling their friendships, resources, 
and appeal, both Territories were able 
to attain statehood. 

Now, having seen Hawaii and Alaska 
statehood fall round after round, we feel 
we have a right to proceed by joining 
the two Territories together in an en- 
deavor to accomplish for them what we 
accomplished for the 47th and 48th 
States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. While I was ad- 
dressing the Senate, I had a colloquy 
with the distinguished majority leader, 
in which he pointed out that he was in 
favor of statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska. He assured the Senate he would 
be glad, in his position as majority 
leader, to move to bring up the Alaskan 
statehood bill immediately following a 
vote on the bill providing statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May J interrupt the 
Senator from Washington to say that 
the yea-and-nay vote on the motion to 
recommit the Alaskan bill to the com- 
mittee shows that the distinguished ma- 
jority leader voted, as did the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] and I, 
against recommittal, because he was a 
sincere friend of statehood for Hawaii, 
as well as a supporter of statehood for 
Alaska. He recognized the danger to 
Hawaiian statehood, I am sure, when the 
Alaskan bill was recommitted. I wish to 
add that word of commendation for the 
action of the Senator from California. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I also commended 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I have for a long time known of 
his views. He has been in favor of 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 

I am wondering if the Senator from 
New Mexico, who sat in on all the hear- 
ings and who has had a great deal of 
background in the controversy over both 
bills, will agree to the statement that it 
seems to those of us who support state- 
hood for Alaska that this may be our 
last chance to vote on that question, 
despite the desire of the Senator from 
California, because of the situation 
which we can say, unofficially, exists in 
the House Rules Committee. We do not 
speak for the House Rules Committee, 
and I know the Senator from California 
cannot speak for that Committee, but 
those. of us who are in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, and who 
would just as soon vote on the bills sepa- 
rately or together, feel we must vote on 
statehood for Alaska now or we will not 
have a chance to do it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
statement of the Senator fram Washing- 
ton. He and I both served in the House 
of Representatives, and he and I know 
that, regardless of what may happen in 
the Senate, if the House Rules Commit- 
tee desires to hold the bill for a while 
and prevent a vote on it, it can succeed 
in doing so. That can happen. If the 
Senate should approve Hawaiian state- 
hood alone, the bill would go to the 
House, and there would be very quick 
concurrence there. If the Senate then 
took up the Alaskan bill and passed it, 
it would go to the House, and the House 
would evidence the same disdain toward 
it that it has displayed toward the House 
bill which was introduced by a splendid 
Representative, Mr. SAYLOR, of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was reported by a Republican 
committee and endorsed by Republican 
members of the Rules Committee, who 
pleaded that it be brought to the floor 
of the House, and yet the Rules Com- 
mittee does not give even the courtesy 
of a cold glance in its direction. That 
is exactly what would happen. 

Any Senator who votes to keep the 
Hawaiian bill separate, as any Senator 
has a perfect right to do, should know 
that if the Hawaiian bill should pass 
alone, even though the distinguished ma- 
jority leader proceeded immediately to 
bring the Alaska statehood bill before 
this body, and even though it might pass 
in the Senate by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the Alaska bill would never see 
the light of day in the other House, be- 
cause the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs itself cannot make 
any impression on the House Rules Com- 
mittee. - It cannot possibly bring the 
Alaska bill up. The Rules Committee 
knows it is dead, and it intends to keep 
it dead. Anybody who deludes himself 
into believing that by voting to keep the 
bills separate any Member in the House 
of Representatives will be given a chance 
to vote on Alaskan statehood is, I be- 
lieve, fooling himself. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate having 
the Senator's views. 

If the Senator will yield further, re- 
gardless of whether our fears in regard 
to the House procedure, which procedure 
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the Senator from New Mexico and I 
know so well, turn out to be justified or 


unjustified, at least we know we have a 


chance to vote for Alaskan statehood if 
we join the bills together, and we can 
stand up and be counted, regardless of 
how some of us feel about the legislative 
procedure in the House. We feel that 
we now have a chance to vote for state- 
hood for Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is exactly my 
position. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague, the Senator from In- 
diana, whatever time he may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Pur- 
TELL in the chair). The Senator from 
Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
had intended to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico, 
because I have always felt that if we 
were going to grant statehood to Ha- 
waii, we should also grant statehood to 
Alaska. 

However, the majority leader has as- 
sured me that we shall be given an op- 
portunity to vote separately for both 
Hawaiian statehood and Alaskan state- 
hood. Upon his assurance that we shall 
be given that opportunity, I wish the 
Recorp to show that I shall vote against 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico; but I also wish the RECORD 
to show that I am in favor of statehood 
for Alaska, as well as statehood for Ha- 
waii. I do not think we should give 
statehood to one, without giving it to the 
other. Certainly one is just as deserv- 
ing as the other, and I understand we 
shall be given an opportunity to vote 
for statehood for both of them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator from Indiana, who was absent 
from the Senate, because of his trip to 
Indiana, to attend the funeral of a great 
citizen of his State, Will Hays, that I 
have said that the Alaskan statehood 
bill will be brought up promptly, follow- 
ing the action on the Hawaiian state- 
hood bill. Personally, I favor statehood 
for both Hawaii and Alaska, and I be- 
lieve the Senate is entitled to have an 
opportunity to vote on separate state- 
hood bills for each of those Territories, 
on the merits. On the other hand, I 
have a very deep conviction that to tie 
together the two statehood bills would, 
in fact, injure the chances of passage of 
either of them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as 
I have said, I had intended to vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], because if 
we grant statehood to one of these Ter- 
ritories, I believe we should grant state- 
hood to the other. In my opinion we 
should grant statehood to both of them, 
and should do at the same time, or at 
least during the same year. 

On the other hand as a result of the 
majority leader’s assurance, I know that 
we shall have an opportunity to vote for 
statehood for Alaska, by means of a 
separate bill, after we vote on the ques- 


_ tion of statehood for Hawaii. I wish 
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the Recorp to show my attitude on this 
question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Indiana will yield for 


-a question, let me ask whether he recog- 


nizes that a favorable vote by the Sen- 
ate on a bill conferring statehood on 
Alaska might be futile if the House 
of Representatives Committee on Rules 
would not permit the Alaskan statehood 
bill to come to the floor of the House. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I gather that if the 
able majority leader, the junior Senator 
from California, representing the admin- 
istration, wishes the Senate to have an 
opportunity to vote on both statehood 
bills the administration will talk to the 
House of Representatives’ Rules Com- 
mittee and will see to it that there is 
an opportunity for favorable action in 
Congress on both bills. At least, I am 
proceeding on that premise. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the admin- 
istration has great powers of persuasion, 
because the Alaskan statehood bill has 
been “on ice” in the other body for 
9 solid months. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should dislike to 
think that a committee would use its 
powers in that way. I should dislike to 
think that, in effect, I would be voting 
contrary to the way I had intended to 
vote. I assure my colleagues that I am 
sincere in wishing to vote for statehood 
for both Territories, and I think we 
should vote for statehood for both of 
them, if we are going to provide for 
statehood for either one. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly no one— 
least of all myself—questions in the 
slightest the sincerity of the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I realize that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. But if he had served 
in the House of Representatives, as I 
have, and if he had observed the opera- 
tions there, under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, he would 
share the fears I entertain. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am happy to ac- 
cept the word of the administration that 
it will permit statehood to be granted to 
both Alaska and Hawaii, equally, and 
that we will be given an opportunity at 
this session to vote for statehood for 
both of them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Indiana will yield to 
me, let me say I wonder whether he will 
state whether the administration has 
given a commitment regarding statehood 
for Alaska. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot answer the 
question, other than to say that the able 
majority leader has assured me he will 
do what he can to give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote for statehood for 
each of these Territories. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does my colleague 
from Indiana believe that the statement 
of the majority leader is also a commit- 
ment for the administration? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope it is; but, of 
course, I do not think that necessarily 
follows. The majority leader is present, 
and he can speak for himself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
assurances, which I have given on 2, 
or, I believe, actually 3 or 4 occa- 
sions, in the Senate—and my primary 
and principal responsibility is as ma- 
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jority leader in the Senate of the United 
States—have been that the Senate will 
have an opportunity to vote on the Ha- 
waiian statehood bill. 

Following what I hope will be the de- 
feat, this afternoon, of the amendment 
submitted by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], I am 
willing to try to obtain, if it is possible 
to do so, an agreement to vote in several 
days’ time—and I hope such an agree- 
ment can be obtained—on the bill con- 
ferring statehood upon Alaska. It is 
my hope that we shall be able to vote 
promptly on that bill. 

I have made that statement not only 
on my own responsibility, but at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida, who 
raised the question several days ago. 
I told him I had the authority of the 
Republican policy committee to assure 
him that a place would be found on the 
calendar, and found very promptly, for 
the Alaskan statehood bill. 

Mr.SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from California. However, the Senator 
from Indiana referred to the adminis- 
tration. I already knew the position of 
the majority leader, but I wondered 
whether he was committing the admin- 
istration in favor of the Alaskan state- 
hood bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; but I think the 
Senator from Indiana is quite correct 
when he says the administration feels 
that each of these statehood bills should 
stand on its own merits. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the adminis- 
tration indicated that it would favor, 
and would exercise its influence in favor 
of, passage of the Alaskan statehood 
bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. That has not 
been indicated, nor did I purport to say 
so in any of the statements I made. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Can the Senator 
from California say that the administra- 
tion will favor the Alaskan statehood 
bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; but I can say 
that, so far as I am concerned, if these 
two statehood bills are passed, I will do 
everything I can to urge the administra- 
tion to approve both bills. I cannot take 
the responsibility of going beyond that 

int. 

P Mir. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Indiana whether he 
thinks that Senators who are in the posi- 
tion I am in may properly interpret the 
fact that the administration has not 
given any indication that it favors state- 
hood for Alaska, but definitely has said 
it favors statehood for Hawaii, to mean 
that the administration might act to 
oppose the admission of Alaska as a 
State, when the Alaskan statehood bill 
goes to the House of Representatives, and 
therefore might keep that bill from ever 
receiving favorable action on the part of 
the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the admin- 
istration will favor statehood for Alaska, 
and I have no reason to believe that it 
will not; neither have I been told by 
representatives of the administration 
that it would not. But regardless of 
that, let me say that if I am given an 
opportunity to vote for statehood for 
Alaska—and the majority leader has 
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assured me that I shall be given such an 
opportunity—I will vote for statehood 
for Alaska. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the majority 
leader is going to support statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii, what is to be 
gained by handling both proposals in 
separate bills? Will it make any differ- 
ence whether we wait 1 week or 4 weeks 
or 6 weeks to get the second statehood 
bill? Why not vote at this time on both 
statehood proposals? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am frank and 
honest when I say that I am cooperating 
with my administration in this instance. 
So I shall wait to see what needs to be 
done later. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DovucLas] whatever time he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 
were primarily to consider the imme- 
diate and narrow economic interests of 
my own State, I would vote against both 
statehood for Alaska and statehood for 
Hawaii. Both these Territories have very 
small populations. They have to be sure 
certain prospects for growth, but in all 
probability they will continue to be rela- 
tively small States, once they are ad- 
mitted. Their admission would increase 
the already disproportionate power of the 
small States in this Union. We some- 
times forget that the 8 Mountain States 
have a total population of only a little 
more than 5 million, or only about 344 
percent of the total population of the 
country. However, they have 16 Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, or 
one-sixth of the entire number. 

There are certain other small States 
with very small populations, each of 
which has two Senators. It will be 
found, I think, that approximately 12 
small States control one-fourth of the 
total vote in the Senate, although they 
have less than 5 percent of the popula- 
tion. The addition of 4 more Sena- 
tors from 2 more small States would 
further increase this disproportionate 
power of the small States. 

While we are very fond personally of 
Senators from the small States, and they 
add greatly to the personal ability of the 
Senate, upon occasion they make us pay 
a high price for their presence. They 
exact subsidies. They impose tariffs. 
They get through large appropriations 
for various purposes because of their 
massed political power. We of the large 
States, which pay a very large fraction 
of the total income, corporation, and ex- 
cise taxes of the country, pay dearly for 
their political power. 

Nevertheless, I do not see any way of 
settling this question. The power of the 
small States in the Senate is the result 
of an agreement which had to be reached 
in order that a Federal Union might be 
established. We all remember that the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 was 
deadlocked for weeks on the question as 
to the relative power of the small and 
the large States. 

The large States, then being Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
wanted representation in the legislative 
body or bodies according to population. 
The small States, being New Hampshire, 
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New Jersey—interestingly enough 
Delaware, Maryland, and North Caro- 
lina, wanted equality of representation. 
It was on this point rather than upon 
the question of the relative powers of the 
National Government and the various 
State governments that the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 seemed to be 
deadlocked. It was not until the dele- 
gates from Connecticut, the State from 
which our present distinguished Presi- 
ding Officer [Mr. PURTELL] comes, pro- 
posed their Connecticut compromise that 
the deadlock was broken. That com- 
promise called for one House based upon 
equality of representation of the States, 
and the other House based upon repre- 
sentation according to relative popula- 
tion. In addition, there was an alloca- 
tion of powers, with the Senate being 
given primary powers over foreign affairs 
and the House primary powers over ap- 
propriations and taxes, 

Interestingly enough, as we all know— 
although many people in the country 
do not know it—this is the one feature 
of the Constitution which cannot be 
amended. It can be changed only by 
unanimous consent, which of course, 
would never be given. So we have riveted 
into the Constitution the terrific power 
of the small States. 

Some people ask why we should fur- 
ther compound the abuse, why we should 
add further to the disproportionate 
power of the small States. I confess 
that this question has given me a great 
deal of concern in all the years that this 
issue has been before us. However, I 
have come to the conclusion that the na- 
tional interest is in favor of admitting 
both these Territories, and admitting 
them at the same time. 

I have two reasons for reaching this 
conclusion. The first is that both these 
Territories are of tremendous impor- 
tance from the standpoint of military 
Strategy. Both Alaska and Hawaii are 
outposts of the United States. The in- 
habitants of these Territories have been 
loyal citizens in the past, but I can well 
imagine that if they are continually 
frustrated and denied entrance into the 
Union, they may not have the same burn- 
ing loyalty to the country that they 
would have if they were full-fledged, 
first-class citizens. 

So I say that the national interest, 
from the standpoint of military secu- 
rity, requires their admission, and I am 
willing to waive the narrow and imme- 
diate economic interest of my State in 
behalf of the national interest. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor is not overlooking the possibility that 
Alaska may prove to be not one of the 
small States, but a most important State. 
It has a remarkable opportunity for 
growth. 

For example, I remind the Senator 
that it has natural resources of a char- 
acter which could hardly be appreciated 
if a person had not visited the area. 
There is now being contemplated above 
Haines, a gigantic waterpower project 
whereby water taken from the Yukon 
will be dropped quickly and provide the 
greatest block of the cheapest electric 
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eurrent known anywhere in the entire 
world. That block of power will be util- 
ized, if the project goes through, by the 
Aluminum Company of America. It will 
bring its ore from South America and 
transport it to Alaska. Why? Because 
power will be so cheap that it will be able 
to afford to do so. It is contemplated 
that there will be a town of 30,000 below 
that one waterfall. I think it is impos- 
sible to realize how greatly Alaska could 
grow under statehood. 

If the Senator will indulge me for a 
moment or two longer, farther to the 
west is the great Copper River site, where 
close to 1 million kilowatts of power could 
be developed. 

A short distance from that site is the 
Susitna project, a 1-million kilowatt 
project. These enormous projects would 
be of great benefit to the area. 

To these can be added the possibility 
of industrial development, which I think 
is outstanding. Close to Skagway, where 
the Aluminum Company of America is 
expected to develop power, there lies the 
greatest interesting body of iron ore that 
I know anything about, in the Klukwan 
project. It cannot be handled now, but 
beside it are the materials with which 
a very fine industrial project can be 
built. 

While I appreciate the desire of the 
Senator from Illinois to go along in the 
interest of national defense, I believe the 
time will come—and that he and I will 
live to see it—when Alaska will be self- 
sustaining and become a very wonderful 
State, because of the development of its 
enormous natural resources and because 
of its power. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I devoutly hope that 
the Senator from New Mexico is correct; 
but after listening to his very eloquent 
and humorous comments on the social 
role of the real estate swindlers yester- 
day, I wonder if perhaps he is not allow- 
ing his optimism to color his sober 
judgment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The question 
which interests me is, Is there some 
mystery about statehood? Why cannot 
some of these magnificent projects be 
developed now, without statehood, or un- 
der what we may call a commonwealth 
status? Is there something magical 
about statehood which makes all these 
projects blossom out of thin air? That 
is an aspect of the problem which I do 
not quite understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to an- 
swer for the Senator from New Mexico, 
but sometimes it is argued that since we 
gave dominion or commonwealth status 
to Puerto Rico, we should do likewise in 
the case of Hawaii and Alaska. I think 
that argument involves some misunder- 
standing of the relative situations in the 
three Territories. 

As I understand, in Puerto Rico there 
was at one time a strong nationalistic 
sentiment. As a means, perhaps, of find- 
ing a method of living with this nation- 
alistic sentiment, and of diverting it into 
constructive channels, the idea of com- 
monwealth status was created, so that 
the Puerto Rican people might enjoy the 
benefits of the free entry of Puerto Rican 
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sugar into the United States without 
having tariffs imposed upon it, and in 
order that they might have the advan- 
tages of alliance with the United States, 
and yet not be an organic part of the 
United States, which many residents of 
Puerto Rico did not desire. 

I think I am correct in saying that 
in the case of Alaska and Hawaii there 
is no nationalistic movement in either 
of those Territories. The people cf 
those Territories want to be organic 
parts of the American Union. They do 
not want to copy the methods of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
the Senator’s observations are quite 
relevant to my question. I was talking 
about the development of the great 
projects referred to by the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield time to the Senator from New 
Mexico to discuss that question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If there are ad- 
vantages economically, I do not see why 
the Aluminum Company of America or 
any other company is not as free, under 
the dominion or commonwealth status 
as under statehood, to proceed with such 
development. I do not quite see why 
statehood should make such a great 
difference. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was trying to find 
in the hearings the testimony with re- 
spect to increases in population follow- 
ing admission to statehood. However, I 
believe that in the case of Alaska it 
would be pertinent to point out that if 
the Territory were a State people could 
deal with a government that was close 
at hand. They do not want to come to 
Washington to deal with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or with what some 
persons are unkind enough to call a 
beaurocracy; they prefer to deal with 
a State govenment which is close at 
hand and anxious to develop its own 
resources. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the pro- 
posed dominion or commonwealth status 
the government would be in Juneau or 
Sitka. In any event, it would be in 
Alaska. People would not have to come 
to Washington. That is how I under- 
stand the alternative, which I believe 
the junior Senator from Florida is 
thinking of proposing. I do not quite 
understand the magic of statehood from 
an economic point of view. I recognize 
the sentimental idea the Senator from 
Illinois is discussing, but I did not 
understand that that is what the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico had in mind. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. With regard to common- 
wealth status, one of the things I have 
greatly admired about the people of 
Hawaii—and I assume the statement ap- 
plies also to Alaska—is that they do not 
want the preferred status which the 
people of Puerto Rico enjoy at this time. 

A former resident of Texas wrote a 
letter to me when I was in Hawaii. He 
pointed out that there were great tax 
advantages in having a dominion or 
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commonwealth status such as is enjoyed 
by the people of Puerto Rico. For one 
thing, the people of Hawaii are paying 
more than $100 million a year in taxes 
to the Federal Treasury; the same taxes 
collected under a status of government 
similar to that of Puerto Rico would 
remain in Hawaii. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
fact that the people of Hawaii want full 
status as American citizens and they 
want to share the burdens and respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government. 
They do not want to ride free on the 
backs of the American taxpayers and 
expect Americans to make sacrifices and 
pay the burdens of their government 
any more than they expected Americans 
to fight alone to defend their islands, 

The Senator knows that patriotic 
fighting men from Hawaii made one of 
the greatest records in the last war in 
fighting for this Nation. They do not 
want to receive benefits without paying 
their share of the taxes and without 
sharing the responsibilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from Louisiana is quite correct. But I 
also believe the same attitude holds true 
so far as the residents of Alaska are 
concerned. 

There is a second point that I should 
like to mention. Both Hawaii and a 
large part of Alaska are composed of 
citizens other than of Anglo-Saxon stock. 
The major portion of the population of 
the Hawaiian Islands is oriental, and it 
has also a large Polynesian admixture. 
There is quite a large percentage of 
Indian and Eskimo stock in Alaska. 

Some people may regard that admix- 
ture of races as a detriment. I do not 
so regard it. I do not believe that 
democracy can be exercised only by the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon stock. I believe 
democracy is a system of universal ap- 
plication, although perhaps we may need 
a certain stage of economic and intel- 
lectual experience for its full develop- 
ment. I believe that if we grant state- 
hood to both Territories we will prove 
to the people of Asia that we do not draw 
a race or color line, as the hostile propa- 
gandists would have them believe. 

Therefore I have decided to vote for 
statehood for both Territories. 

Now I direct my attention to the par- 
liamentary situation and procedure 
which confronts us. I believe the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has put his finger 
on the reason why he has joined the 
two Territories into one bill, namely, that 
if they are separated, even though the 
majority leader of our body fulfills his 
pledge—which I am sure he would—and 
brings up the Alaska bill separately in 
the Senate then even though such a 
bill were to be passed by the Senate, and 
even though the Members of the House 
wished to pass it, it could be defeated 
by being bottled up by the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

We must recognize the fact that the 
great reform of the House in 1910, led 
by Norris and Murdock, while it de- 
throned the Speaker as a czar, enthroned 
the Rules Committee as the dominant 
oligarchy. 

As I understand the parliamentary 
situation to be, if we join Alaska and 
Hawaii together in holy matrimony, and 
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send them over to the House indissolubly 
linked together, even if the House passes 
statehood for Hawaii only, the matter 
will go to conference, and the conference 
report will have to be considered by the 
House and cannot be bottled up by the 
Rules Committtee. As I understand it, 
such a conference report will, initially 
at least, be a privileged matter. 

I believe that to be a correct statement 
of the parliamentary procedure in the 
House. In the way proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico the matter can be 
presented to the membership of the 
House, and it will not be possible for the 
Rules Committee to defy the will not only 
of the Senate but of the House itself. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. Although I do not propose 
to vote for the amendment, if the amend- 
ment should be adopted, I would hope 
that following a conference the House 
would agree to the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I naturally hope so. 

Mr. LONG. There is no reason why 
the House should not do so. Such a 
motion would take precedence. I would 
hope that the House would agree. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In any event I wish 
to point out that the membership of the 
House will not be as helpless in dealing 
with Alaskan statehood if we join 
Alaskan with Hawaii as it would be if 
we compelled it to consider the two bills 
separately. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself a few minutes. Just how many 
I will take, I cannot say. 

Mr. President, in the debate to date 
there has been presented a remarkable 
front of Senators who are favorable to 
the granting of statehood to Hawaii and 
to Alaska. I listened yesterday to the 
address delivered by the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] on 
Alaska and its potentialities. I am 
sorry he is not in the Chamber at this 
moment, because I should like to say 
to him what I now say for the RECORD, 
namely it was a magnificent job, and 
I wanted the opportunity publicly to 
congratulate him on his speech and its 
presentation. 


ISSUE ONE OF BEST PROCEDURE 


The cause for Hawaii has been pre- 
sented to the Congress many times. 
The Senator from Oregon gave a brief 
outline of it last Thursday, a week ago 
today, in his opening presentation of S. 
49, Statehood for Hawaii. There have 
been little if any factual data presented 
in the Senate up to now which offers a 
sound, factual basis for opposition to 
Hawaiian statehood, or to Alaskan state- 
hood. But I believe we ought to deal 
squarely with the issue before us. We 
are not considering, here and now, 
statehood for Hawaii versus statehood 
for Alaska. We are not even consider- 
ing statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
versus no statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska, 

The immediate question is a procedu- 
ral one. Those who favor statehood for 
both Territories have proposed an 
amendment to S. 49, the Hawaiian bill, 
to tie the Enabling Act for Alaska to it 
and thus join the two Territories in a 
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single Enabling Act. Those who oppose 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii 
are supporting that effort to join the two 
bills. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, person- 
ally, I have strong convictions that I 
should vote for both the Hawaiian and 
Alaskan statehood bills. I definitely am 
in favor of both bills. If it is admin- 
istrative policy to tie the two together, I 
have such high regard for my President 
and such high regard—as high as a man 
could have—for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon, that if it is his recom- 
mendation to me that I should vote 
against the tying of the two together, I 
shall do so. But I wish to assure him 
that I definitely want to vote for Alaskan 
statehood, and I shall do my utmost in 
this body to see that we have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

I have talked with the majority leader 
within the past hour, and I asked him 
specifically what assurance I might have 
as to his efforts to try to get the Alaskan 
statehood bill before the Senate for con- 
sideration in the event I cast a vote 
against its being consolidated with the 
Hawaiian statehood bill. I, for one, shall 
cast a vote this afternoon against the 
incorporation of Alaska with Hawaii in 
one bill. When I do that, I shall be doing 
it with high regard for the President and 
for the Senator from Oregon. I shall, 
of course, be disappointed in the event 
I have no opportunity to vote for the 
Alaskan bill before this session shall 
close, but I want everyone to know how 
I shall vote this afternoon. I shall vote 
for the Hawaiian statehood bill as a sep- 
arate bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I high- 
ly appreciate the statement made by the 
Senator from Minnesota. It is as forth- 
right and to the point as his thinking 
always is. I wish to say to the Senator 
that his views and mine are together. 

I shall vote for statehood for both the 
Territories. I shall do everything I can 
do on this floor and everywhere else to 
advance statehood for both Territories. 
I shall not do anything that might result 
in withholding statehood from one Ter- 
ritory in order to advance the other. I 
have the same feeling and the same posi- 
tion with respect to both. 

FATE OF STATEHOOD IN DOUBT 


I do not know, Mr. President, what will 
be the result of the vote. I do not know 
what will happen should the amend- 
ment be agreed to. I am fearful of the 
situation that may develop. There is no 
need for creating a question of the kind 
which in all probability will result if the 
vote is favorable to the proposed amend- 
ment. I regret that the amendment is 
before the Senate. I regret that we may 
not have for Hawaii the same treatment 
we accorded Alaska in 1952, namely, con- 
sideration of the single issue of state- 
hood for the Territory standing alone 
on its own merits. 

I think, Mr. President, that we need 
to understand where we are, what we 
are doing, and, possibly, where we are 
going. 
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In the first place, many persons have 
stated that both Territories are ready 
for statehood. Some persons have said 
that each is as ready as is the other. I 
agree that both Territories are now 
ready for statehood. I allege that there 
is no basis of comparison with respect to 
one being more or less ready for state- 
hood than is the other. 

CASE STRONG FOR STATEHOOD FOR BOTH 


Factually, a better case, immediately, 
can be made for Hawaii than can be 
made for Alaska, as of today. Poten- 
tially, a better case can be made for 
Alaska than can be made for Hawaii, in 
my humble judgment. Hawaii has a 
long record of proved adequacy in self- 
government. Hawaii has a presently de- 
veloped economy. There is relatively 
little left in Hawaii in the way of unde- 
veloped natural resources, as far as we 
can know at the present time. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, the 
Territory of Alaska has but recently rel- 
atively speaking, shown a real interest 
in its own economic and political de- 
velopment. 

I see in the gallery at this time, Mr. 
President, a former Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, Dr. Ernest Gruening. I 
desire at this time to commend him for 
the job he did, not only as Governor of 
Alaska, but as an evangelist for Alaska. 
Governor Gruening had a very great deal 
to do with the awakening in Alaska of 
that type of civic zeal and responsibility 
which is essential if self-government is 
to be realized and to achieve success. 

Although he is of another political 
affiliation, I am happy to commend Dr. 
Gruening at this time upon the job he 
did as Governor of Alaska. I have seen 
him stand up and slug it out with his 
own superiors in the Federal Govern- 
ment when he was fighting for the good 
of Alaska. I was proud of him then; I 
am proud of him now. 

ALASKA’S POTENTIALITIES GREAT 


Mr. President, the potentialities in 
Alaska are enormous. They are beyond 
our conception at this time. How long 
it will take to develop them, no one 
knows. But this we do know: statehood, 
when it comes to Alaska, will accelerate 
greatly the development and realization 
of those potentialities. The history of 
every State, after attainment of state- 
hood, is proof of this fact. 

The people of Alaska today are alive, 
awake to their responsibilities. They are 
vocal as to their desires. This civic 
awareness was not the case 10 years ago, 
nor 15, or 20, or 30, or 40 years ago. 

In Hawaii, however, the situation 
which I have stated to be true of Alaska 
today was the case 40 or 50 years ago. 
Thus, the situation with respect to Ha- 
waii and Alaska differs. There is a highly 
developed economy in Hawaii. There is 
an undeveloped but most promising econ- 
omy in Alaska. We need to do nothing 
with reference to Hawaii except to hand 
them the reins of their government, 
make second-class citizens into first- 
class citizens, and sew another star on 
the American flag. 

CHANGES NEEDED IN ALASKA 

On the other hand, Mr. President, 
there are some things that are left un- 
done in Alaska. Some 99 percent of the 
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total area of Alaska today is owned by 
the Federal Government, and not by the 
people of Alaska. More than one-third 
of the surface of Alaska is today with- 
drawn from any sort of use under which 
its resources can be developed by the 
people. The result is that the potential 
wealth of Alaska is locked up, is frozen,“ 
so to speak, by the policies of the Federal 
Government in the past. 

There has been absentee landlordism 
in Alaska over the years. There we see 
bureaucratic paternalism at its fantastic 
worst. We have seen the dreams of the 
starry-eyed do-gooders tried out and 
forced on the Territory and its people. 
We have seen the efforts of strong people 
fail—people who have gone into the 
area with the pioneer spirit, who were 
willing to go there and fight their way 
through, as their forebearers won the 
West. These people were in every way 
responsible, yet year after year and dec- 
ade after decade their efforts to open up 
the Territory and develop its great re- 
sources were frustrated, until one could 
not but marvel that there was any spirit 
left in them. 

GREAT NATURAL RESOURCES OF ALASKA 


Mr. President, the spirit is there; it is 
alive today. A marvelous future is in 
store for Alaska. But, Mr. President, it 
was necessary for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to review 
the records on Alaskan statehood and to 
remake an Alaskan statehood bill. We 
had to keep in mind that the Territory 
of Alaska is entirely different in its 
potentialities. So far as natural re- 
sources and the effects of the natural 
resources are concerned, it has a differ- 
ent future from that which most of the 
other States have had. With few excep- 
tions, the States which have come into 
the Union heretofore have been primar- 
ily agricultural areas. This is not the 
case with Alaska. 

Agriculture in Alaska probably will 
always be a relatively subordinate part 
of the economy. Alaska’s mineral re- 
sources probably are the greatest asset 
of the Territory. The fisheries of its 
streams and off its coast are another 
great natural resource. The vast forests 
of Alaska area third. Agriculture prob- 
ably will be in fourth place. It is of 
relatively little consequence now. 
Therefore, Alaska could not be opened 
up by the passage of a homestead law, 
no matter how much might be granted 
to the homesteader. Alaska is not that 
kind of country. Its resources have to 
be reached in a different way. 


BILL MAKES STRONG STATE POSSIBLE 


The committee toiled many days and 
many weeks to draft a bill which would 
answer the practical necessities of the 
just now awakening economy in the 
Alaskan Territory. I believe the com- 
mittee’s version of S. 50 is a good bill; it 
offers strong hope for a strong, prosper- 
ous State of Alaska. 

We know the situation in Hawaii. 
But, Mr. President, we are now faced 
with the question: What shall we do to 
achieve the end which is desired by Sen- 
ators who favor statehood for both 
Territories; and the end which a major- 
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ity of the people in both Territories 
desire? A majority of the committee 
believed that the end of statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii could best be 
achieved by bringing to the floor of the 
Senate separate bills, and obtaining 
action on Hawaii first and then on 
Alaska. 

A record of strong opposition to state- 
hood for Alaska was made on the floor 
of the Senate in 1952. That record can 
be read today. It was recognized by the 
majority of the committee that as of 
now at least there is no reason to be- 
lieve that that opposition has lessened 
materially. 

NO RECORD OF OPPOSITION TO HAWAII 

There is no such record of opposition 
with respect to Hawaii. Hawaiian state- 
hood has never been up for consideration 
officially by the Senate before this year. 
With respect to Hawaii, we could have 
the hope that the overwhelming weight 
of public opinion throughout the coun- 
try in favor of statehood might have 
weight with the Senate. The Territory 
has been knocking at the door of Con- 
gress, asking for equality in statehood 
for a full half century and more. It was 
our belief that there had been built up 
in the United States sufficient public 
opinion to give great aid to Congress in 
determining its action on a Hawaiian 
statehood bill. Action on the Alaska bill 
would have followed as a matter of 
course. 

So it was the considered judgment of 
the committee that the matter should be 
approached by first getting a vote on the 
Hawaiian bill. No political considera- 
tion was involved. We could see no rea- 
son in 1954 for following what has been 
termed “A balanced admission ratio.” 
The balancing of States, one against the 
other, arose by virtue of necessity in the 
days when part of the United States had 
slavery and part was free territory. 
Then it could be argued that it was 
necessary, when new States were to be 
admitted, that they should enter the 
Union in pairs, one in the free area and 
one in the slave area. But that matter 
was settled long ago. 

PURPOSE UNPRECEDENTED 


I am indebted to the junior Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. AnDErson], with 
the able assistance of the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], for a 
history of the admission of the States 
throughout the years. After the era of 
slavery, unquestionably politics had con- 
siderable to do with the admission of 
States; but at no time, so far as I am 
aware, was there a tying together, as is 
suggested in this instance, when the only 
thing that could be accomplished, if suc- 
cessful, would be the failure of both 
Territories to gain admission. 

A curious situation exists. There are 
Senators who oppose statehood for Ha- 
waii; others oppose statehood for 
Alaska; some oppose statehood for both. 
But if it is insisted that the issue be 
forced by having a single bill which pro- 
vides, in title I, for Hawaiian statehood, 
and, in title II, for Alaskan statehood, 
then, of necessity, there must be a prej- 
udice to each of the parts. Each will 
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inherit the disabilities and opponents of 
the other, as well as keeping its own dis- 
abilities and opponents. 

The majority of the committee 
thought it unwise to follow this practice. 
I believe the majority of the committee 
feel as does the senior Senator from 
Oregon: That is, statehood should come 
to both Territories at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. However, if it cannot 
come to both, then let it come to one, and 
we will continue to do everything in our 
power to bring statehood to the other as 
soon as possible. That approach seems 
to me to be a commonsense one. I 
believe it is the approach that the people 
in both Territories would prefer. 
SEPARATE BILLS OFFER BEST CHANCE FOR BOTH 


I can see, Mr. President, a better 
chance for statehood for both Hawaii 
and Alaska in this Congress, if a 
measure for each is brought before the 
Senate on its own merits and passed on 
its own merits. Then those who sup- 
port them can turn their efforts to get- 
ting whatever is necessary to be done in 
the other branch of Congress, and also 
administratively, if that be necessary. 

It seems to me that that is the com- 
monsense approach to the matter. I 
believe that is the only answer that the 
Senate can make in good conscience to 
the pleas of these two Territories for 
statehood. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] will 
be rejected, and that the Senate may 
proceed along the lines which the com- 
mittee has presented to it. The result, 
I am convinced, will be of advantage to 
both the Territory of Hawaii and the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have been advised by the Senator from 
New Mexico that no other speakers on 
this side of the question are available at 
this time, but that it is expected to have 
a quorum call at a quarter to four, so 
that the Senate might proceed with the 
vote. I do not know whether it is de- 
sired to recess now until that time, or 
to proceed with other business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Chair 
state what the time situation is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that, dividing the time 
consumed by the quorum call between 
the two sides, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has 11 minutes 
remaining and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Connox] has 41 minutes remaining 
of the time allotted to them. 
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Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
to my colleague, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader such time as he may desire. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
debate which has proceeded for a con- 
siderable period is drawing to a close, 
and the future of two great Territories, 
each of which in time is destined to be 
a State of the Union, may be resolved, 
so far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, by the vote this afternoon. I 
have pointed out in the debate hereto- 
fore that I intend to support the bill 
for statehood for Hawaii, and the sub- 
sequent bill providing for statehood for 
Alaska. I must say, in all frankness, 
that I fully concur, however, in the 
statements of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] that the 
tying of the two bills together will not 
accelerate statehood for either Terri- 
tory, but, to the contrary, is more likely 
to delay statehood for both. 

I think that issue should be very clear 
to the Senate and to the Nation. 

Mr, President, it is interesting to note 
some of the statistical material regard- 
ing the admission of new States in the 
past. The fact is that Hawaii has been 
an organized Territory for a period of 
time longer than that during which any 
other Territory was required to serve 
an apprenticeship, prior to admission to 
the Union. 

The present population of Hawaii, 
based on the 1952 estimates furnished by 
the Bureau of the Census, is 522,000. 
‘That is larger than the population of a 
number of the present States, as recorded 
by the Census Bureau. Based on the 
1950 census, the population of Nevada 
was 160,083; Wyoming, 290,529; Dela- 
ware, 318,085; Vermont, 377,747; and 
New Hampshire, 533,242. New Hamp- 
shire is the first State in this list whose 
1950 population exceeds the present pop- 
ulation of Hawaii. 

Of course, Mr. President, from a popu- 
lation point of view, Alaska is not quite 
in the same class. The present popula- 
tion of Alaska, based on the 1952 Census 
Bureau figures, is 182,000, which places 
Alaska ahead of Nevada, from the 
standpoint of population, but below any 
of the other existing States of the Union. 

Although I believe the population fig- 
ures warrant giving Hawaii priority con- 
sideration, I do not believe that Alaska’s 
Jack of as large a population should nec- 
essarily foreclose her from statehood, for 
an examination of the population figures 
for the several States at the time of their 
admission to statehood, following their 
Territorial status, reveals the following: 
New Mexico, 327,000; Arizona, 204,354; 
Utah, 276,749; Washington, 357,232; 
Michigan, 212,267; North Dakota, 109,- 
983; South Dakota, 384,600; Idaho, 88,- 
548; Montana, 142,924; Florida, 87,445; 
Wyoming, 62,555; Mississippi, 75,448; 
and Arkansas, 97,574. 

Let me say parenthetically that down 
to that point, Hawaii has at present a 
larger population than did any of the 
States I have mentioned so far, at the 
time when they were admitted to the 
Union as States. 

At the time of admission as a State, 
Oklahoma had a population of 1,657,155. 
Oklahoma is the only State in the entire 
list which, at the time when she was 
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admitted as a State, had a larger popu- 
lation than the present population of 
Hawaii. 

Next on the list is Indiana, which at 
the time of admission as a State had a 
population of 147,178; Missouri, 66,586; 
Ohio, 45,365; Colorado, 194,327; Ne- 
braska, 122,093; Wisconsin, 305,391; Ore- 
gon, 52,465; Illinois, 55,211; Minnesota, 
172,023; Iowa, 192,214; Louisiana, 76,556; 
Kansas, 107,206; Tennessee, 105,602; 
Nevada, 6,857; and Alabama, 127,901. 

So, Mr. President, the record is very 
clear that, so far as Hawaii is concerned, 
only one organized Territory, now a 
State, had a greater population; and 
even so far as Alaska is concerned, at 
least half the States I have enumerated, 
and perhaps more, had, at the time of 
their admission to the Union, smaller 
populations than the present population 
of Alaska. 

Although I may say that, particularly 
since the 1948 election, I have not placed 
too much stock in polls, yet I believe 
there are important reasons why the 
1948 polls were not accurate, and why, 
in the case of polls on the statehood 
question, the percentage figures do not 
vary very much, 

In connection with the pending ques- 
tion, let me point out that the Gallup 
poll, as published in the Washington Post 
on January 10, 1954, reads in part as 
follows: 

Would you favor or oppose having Hawaii 
admitted as a State in the Union? 

Favor, 78 percent. 

Oppose, 8 percent. 

No opinion, 14 percent. 


Mr. President, the polls which have 
been taken, insofar as Alaska is con- 
cerned, show substantially the same re- 
sults. I should like to point out how 
these polls have varied over the years. 
The 1941 poll showed that 48 percent of 
the persons responding to the poll were 
in favor of statehood for Hawaii; 23 
percent were opposed; and 29 percent 
had no opinion. 

In the 1946 poll the figures were as 
follows: 60 percent were in favor of 
statehood for Hawaii, 19 percent were 
opposed, and 21 percent had no opinion. 

In the 1950 poll, 71 percent were in 
favor of statehood for Hawaii, 12 percent 
were opposed, and 17 percent had no 
opinicn. 

In the 1952 poll, 69 percent were in 
favor of statehood for Hawaii, 11 percent 
were opposed, and 20 percent had no 
opinion, 

In the 1953 poll, 72 percent were in 
favor of statehood for Hawaii, 14 per- 
cent were opposed, and 14 percent had 
no opinion. 

As of the time when the last poll was 
taken—I refer to the Gallup poll which 
was published in the Washington Post 
on January 10, 1954—the result showed, 
as I have said, that 78 percent of the 
persons polled were in favor of statehood 
for Hawaii, 8 percent were opposed, and 
14 percent had no opinion. 

In the case of Alaska, the results of 
the polls have been as follows: 

In 1949, 68 percent of the persons 
polled were in favor of statehood for 
Alaska, 7 percent were opposed, and 25 
percent had no opinion. 
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In 1950, 81 percent of the persons 
polled were in favor of statehood for 
Alaska, 8 percent were opposed, and 11 
percent had no opinion. 

In 1952, 76 percent of the persons 
polled were in favor of statehood for 
Alaska, 8 percent were opposed, and 16 
percent had no opinion. 

In 1953, 78 percent of the persons 
polled were in favor of statehood for 
Alaska, 10 percent were opposed, and 12 
percent had no opinion, 

And as of the time when the last poll 
was taken and the results were published 
in the Washington Post on January 10, 
1954, 81 percent of the persons polled 
were in favor of statehood for Alaska, 
7 percent were opposed, and 12 percent 
had no opinion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article by George 
Gallup be printed at this point in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GALLUP PoLL—ALASKAN, HAWATIAN STATE- 
HOOD BOTH OVERWHELMINGLY BACKED 
(By George Gallup) 

One of the first issues on the agenda for 
Congress this session is the controversial 
question of Hawaiian statehood. 

If the American people were deciding, 
however, there would be little controversy. 
The latest institute survey shows a nearly 


10 to 1 majority in favor of admitting Hawaii 
to the Union. 

Through the country, Gallup poll reporters 
asked a representative cross section of the 
people this question: 

“Would you favor or oppose having Hawaii 
admitted as a State in the Union: 


Percent 
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The public favors statehood for Alaska 
by an even greater majority. In response 
to a similar question about our northwest- 
ern Territory, 81 percent favored admittance 
of Alaska as a State, 12 percent had no 
opinion, and only 7 percent were opposed. 

Although opposition to this bill is ex- 
pected to come from Republican Congress- 
men—Alaska being a normally Democratic 
area—Republican voters throughout the 
country show a greater majority of approval 
of the proposal than either the Democrats 
or Independents. 

The breakdown by parties is as follows: 


No 

Op- 

Favor opin- 
pose jon 


85 5 10 
82 9 9 


If Hawali should become a State this year, 
it would be with a background of 14 years’ 
support by the public. Here is the trend: 
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Alaska has had similar public support over 
the years. Here are the figures: 


Favor | Oppose 


Opposition to the Hawaii bill is looked for 
from Democratic quarters, as Hawali’s politi- 
cal complexion has been Republican. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader KNowLanp, of California, 
said last year that Hawaii is entitled to 
priority over Alaska because of the time it 
has been a Territory, the amount of taxes it 
pays and other factors. 

Hawaii became a Territory in 1900, Alas- 
ka in 1912. Hawaii's population at the time 
of the 1950 census was 499,794, whereas Alas- 
ka had 128,643. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have already stated that the two 
great national political parties have de- 
clared themselves in favor of statehood 
for Hawaii and statehood for Alaska. 

So far as Hawaii is concerned, there is 
an unequivocal pledge on the part of 
both the Republican Party and the Dem- 
ocratic Party for immediate statehood. 
So far as Alaska is concerned, the Repub- 
lican platform has been referred to as 
being favorable to statehood for Alaska 
under a satisfactory Enabling Act. Men 
may differ as to whether the statute un- 
der which it is proposed that Alaska 
come into the Union is satisfactory ac- 
cording to their views. I believe the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, under the able leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], has done an excellent job. He 
and his colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle have done a fine plece of work in 
preparing the bill which has been re- 
ported from that committee. It is my 
personal belief that the Senate could in 
food conscience support both the state- 
hood bill for Hawaii and the statehood 
bill for Alaska. 

I have already made it clear on the 
floor of the Senate on numerous oc- 
casions that if these two bills are not 
tied together at this point, the Senate 
will have a very early opportunity to 
vote on statehood for Alaska. I think 
the Senate is entitled to such opportu- 
nity. I believe that great Territory is 
entitled to have the issue of its own 
statehood decided without being tied as 
a tail to the Hawaiian kite, so to speak. 

There are very valid reasons for the 
admission of both these Territories. It 
is true that there are some who may 
favor Alaska for one reason or another, 
but who do not favor Hawaii. There 
may be some who favor Hawaii but do 
not favor Alaska. There may be some 
who are prepared to vote for the admis- 
sion of both of them, as is the Senator 
from California. There may be some, 
with equally valid reasons, who do not 
desire to vote for either one of them. 
But it seems to me that it is more or- 
derly procedure to allow both these bills 
to stand on their own merits and be voted 
up or down on that basis. 

I believe that for the sake of the REC- 
ORD we should review the legislative his- 
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tory of the Hawaiian statehood bills with 

respect to which there have been House 

and Senate developments. 

In the 80th Congress, a Republican 
Congress, on January 3, 1947, House bill 
49 was introduced by Mr. FARRINGTON 
and referred to the House Public Lands 
Committee. 

On March 27 House bill 49 was re- 
ported with amendments—House Report 
No. 194. 

On June 30 the House debated, amend- 
ed, and passed House bill 49 by a vote 
of 195 yeas to 133 nays, as shown in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, 
part 6, pages 7916 to 7923, and pages 
7927 to 7941. 

On July 1 House bill 49 was referred 
to the Senate Public Lands Committee, 
and the bill died in the committee in that 
session. 

In the 81st Congress, on January 3, 
1949, House bill 49 was introduced by 
Mr. FARRINGTON and referred to the House 
Public Lands Committee. 

On March 10, 1949, House bill 49 was 
reported with amendments—House Re- 
port No. 254. 

On January 23, 1950, the House 
adopted House Resolution 218, provid- 
ing for consideration and general debate 
on House bill 49. 

On March 3 the House began debate 
on House bill 49, as shown by the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 3, 
pages 2782 to 2785. 

On March 6 the House continued de- 
bate on House bill 49, as shown in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 3, 
pages 2861 to 2889. 

On March 7 the House passed House 
bill 49 by a vote of 262 yeas to 110 nays, 
as appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 96, part 3, pages 2947 and 2948. 

On March 8 House bill 49 was referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

On June 29 House bill 49 was reported 
to the Senate with amendments—Sen- 
ate Report No. 1928. 

On August 26 minority views were filed 
on House bill 49—Senate Report No. 
1928, part 2. 

On September 13 House bill 49 was 
passed over on the call of the Senate 
Calendar. 

On December 15 House bill 49 was 
passed over on the call of the Senate 
Calendar. The proposed legislation died 
in that Congress, 

I shall not read all the entries, but the 
history of the 82d Congress shows that 
the bill dealing with statehood for 
Hawaii was passed over on the call of 
the Senate Calendar, and it ultimately 
died in that Congress, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire record may be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORIES ON HAWAIIAN STATE- 
HOOD BILLS ON WHICH THERE HAVE BEEN 
HOUSE AND SENATE FLOOR DEVELOPMENTS 

EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 

January 3, 1947: H. R. 49 introduced by 
Mr. FARRINGTON and referred to House Pub- 
lic Lands Committee. 


March 27: H. R. 49 reported with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. No. 194.) 
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June 30: House debated, amended, and 
passed H. R. 49 by a vote of 196 yeas to 133 
nays. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 6, 
pp. 7916-7923. 7927-7941.) 

July 1: H. R. 49 referred to Senate Public 
Lands Committee. Legislation died in this 
Congress. 

EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 

January 3, 1949: H. R. 49 introduced by 
Mr. FARRINGTON and referred to House Public 
Lands Committee. 

March 10: H. R. 49 reported with amend- 
ments. (H. Rept. No. 254.) 

January 23, 1950: House adopted House 
Resolution 218 providing for consideration 
and general debate on H. R. 49. 

March 3: House began debate on H. R. 49. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 2, pp. 
2782-2785.) 

March 6: House continued debate on H. R. 
49. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 2, pp. 
2861-2889.) 

March 7: House passed H. R. 49 by a vote 
of 262 yeas to 110 nays. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, vol. 96, pt. 3, pp. 2947-2948.) 

March 8: H. R. 49 referred to Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

June 29: H. R. 49 reported with amend- 
ments. (S. Rept. No. 1928.) 

August 26: Minority views filed on H. R. 
49. (S. Rept. No. 1928, pt. 2.) 

September 13: H. R. 49 passed over on call 
of Senate Calendar. 

December 15: H. R. 49 passed over on call 
of Senate Calendar. Legislation died in this 
Congress. 

EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 

January 8, 1951: S. 49 introduced by Mr. 
O'Mahoney (and others) and referred to Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

May 8: S. 49 reported with amendments. 
(S. Rept. No. 314.) 

May 17: S. 49 passed over on call of Senate 
Calendar, 

May 21: Minority views filed on S. 49. (S. 
Rept. No. 314, pt. 2.) 

June 21: S. 49 passed over on call of Senate 
Calendar. 

July 23: S. 49 passed over on call of Senate 
Calendar. 

October 11: S. 49 passed over on call of 
Senate Calendar. 

January 24, 1952: S. 49 passed over on call 
of Senate Calendar. 

July 2: S. 49 passed over on call of Senate 
Calendar. Legislation died in this Congress. 
EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 

January 7, 1953: S. 49 introduced by Mr. 
Corpon (and others) and referred to Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

March 2: H. R. 3575 introduced by Mr. 
SaYLor and referred to House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

March 3: H. R. 3575 reported with amend- 
ments (H. Rept. 109). 

March 9: House began debate on H. R. 
3575 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 2, 
pp. 1760-1790.) 

March 10: House passed H. R. 3575 with 
amendments by a vote of 274 yeas to 138 
nays. Previously, a motion to recommit bill 
was rejected by a vote of 182 yeas to 227 
nays. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 99, pt. 2, 
pp. 1799-1830.) 

March 11: H. R. 3575 referred to Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

January 27, 1954: S. 49 reported with 
amendments. (S. Rept. No. 886.) 

February 26: S. 49 made unfinished busi- 
ness of Senate. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
very strong and valid argument was 
made by a number of Senators the other 
day relative to statehood for Alaska. 
The argument was that we gained that 
great Territory from the then Imperial 
Russia. In more recent years Commu- 
nist Russia has been making certain 
noises as though it would like to reassert 
@ claim to Alaska. There are very valid 
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reasons why this country should show 
to the world that these two great Terri- 
tories are to be an integral part of the 
American Union of States, and that we 
have no intention of discussing with any 
foreign power their disposition in any 
other way, any more than we would con- 
sider such discussion with respect to any 
other part of the American Union. 

If we are really interested in the de- 
velopment of these 2 great. Territories 
as 2 States of the Union, I think we can 
achieve that end result by voting against 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico to consolidate the 2, and then 
vote for statehood for Hawaii, which on 
2 other occasions has been fully debated 
in the House of Representatives. 

In my judgment the House of Repre- 
sentatives would be prepared to act 
promptly upon the question of statehood 
for Hawaii. We have a two-House 
legislative body. Certainly the other 
body is entitled to debate and take up 
in an orderly manner a measure relat- 
ing to statehood for Alaska. It is my 
sincere conviction that a statehood-for- 
Alaska bill can subsequently be passed 
by this body. Of course no one can give 
assurances as to what will happen to 
such a bill if and when it reaches the 
other body, because in the normal pro- 
cedures of representative government 
the other House is entitled to debate and 
vote on it, 

Mr. President, in my judgment we 
would jeopardize both bills if we were 
to tie them together. I have also a very 
firm conviction that when one of these 
great noncontiguous Territories is once 
admitted to the Union, we shall acceler- 
ate the ultimate admission of the other 
great Territory. Though it might con- 
ceivably be delayed beyond this session 
of Congress, in my judgment it will not 
be delayed for very long. I predict that 
if Hawaii is admitted this year, if Alaska 
does not follow at this session of Con- 
gress, it will follow certainly within a 
period of 2 years. If we tie the two pro- 
posals together we are likely to lose both 
‘Territories to statehood now, and it may 
be a much longer period before either 
one will be admitted as a State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me 30 seconds? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam happy to yield to 
my good friend the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not wish to 
discuss the pending amendment. I 
merely wish to announce that tomorrow, 
as soon as I can obtain recognition, I 
plan to discuss the issue of communism 
in Hawaii, the extent to which commu- 
nistic leaders now dominate the entire 
economy of the islands, and why I be- 
lieve that if Hawaii gains statehood that 
condition will become definitely worse 
instead of better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. ANDERSON] to add a new title pro- 
viding for statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ore- 
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gon yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon yields to the Senator from South 
Dakota as much time as he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
is not limited. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, last sum- 
mer it was my privilege to visit the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. In the fall of 1945 it 
was my privilege to visit the Territory of 
Hawaii. On both occasions I enjoyed 
the opportunity of visiting the principal 
portions of those Territories. I became 
acquainted with the character of the 
people, and with the enterprise they 
were showing in the development of 
their natural resources and in building 
and construction work. I had an oppor- 
tunity, also, to discuss with them some 
of their plans for the future. It is my 
firm conviction that the people of both 
Territories deserve statehood. 

The history of our Nation discloses 
that it has grown by showing confidence 
in its westward expansion. There has 
not been a time when any Territory was 
proposed for admission to statehood but 
that some persons have expressed doubts 
about the capacity of the people of that 
Territory. Time has demonstrated that 
the Nation has grown as it has expanded 
its frontiers, and brought more Terri- 
tories into the Union. As the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOwWLAND] has so well pointed out, each 
of these Territories has a larger popula- 
tion today than most of the other Terri- 
tories had when they were admitted into 
the Union. 

I am persuaded, however, because of 
conditions which exist in the other body, 
that if we tie the two Territories to- 
gether at this time we will complicate 
the situation. Furthermore, we face the 
prospect that if the two Territories shall 
be tied together we will insure the com- 
bined vote in opposition of those who are 
opposed to one Territory or the other 
and of those who are opposed to admis- 
sion of both Territories. 

Therefore the best chance of getting 
statehood for each of the Territories is 
to consider each proposal separately on 
its merits, so that the votes in opposi- 
tion may be only those of Senators who 
are opposed to the admission of a par- 
ticular Territory. 

Therefore I shall vote against the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico in this particular instance, 
although I respect the diligence with 
which he has attacked the problem. 

When I was in Alaska last August the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Butter] were there, representing 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Other members of the commit- 
tee were also present. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHavxzl, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and I 
were there as members of the Committee 
on Public Works. The Senator from 
Mississippi and I also represented the 
Subcommittee on Real Estate and Mili- 
tary Construction of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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We had an opportunity to understand 
and appreciate the diligence with which 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs was going into the problem in 
Alaska. We were privileged to partici- 
pate in one of the joint receptions which 
was held for them one evening. We also 
talked with many people, and read many 
of the articles which appeared in the 
press at the time. The subject has been 
well considered, and I appreciate the 
fact that the members of the committee 
have declared themselves in favor of 
statehood for Alaska as well as in favor 
of statehood for Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I want to see this objective accomplished. 
I hope it will not be stymied by the pro- 
cedural difficulties which would arise as 
a result of the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may need to the junior 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, so that 
there may be no misunderstanding, I de- 
sire to say that I shall vote for statehood 
for Hawaii; I shall vote for statehood for 
Alaska; and I shall cast my vote in that 
fashion whether the bills are presented 
separately or whether they are tied 
together. 

The question which is now before the 
Senate does not touch the merits of the 
case for statehood for either Territory. 
The question now before the Senate is 
parliamentary in nature. It has been 
presented by my friend the able Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. AnDERson], and 
it takes the form of an amendment to tie 
the two statehood proposals together in 
one bill. The Senator from New Mexico 
is in favor of statehood for both Hawaii 
and Alaska, and it is his sincere desire, 
in offering his amendment, to make it 
easier for each Territory to be admitted 
as a State. 

But, Mr. President, we are confronted 
with an extremely paradoxical situation, 
because there are Senators who will join 
in supporting the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico for exactly 
the opposite reason, and they will vote in 
favor of his amendment, not because 
they want statehood for either Territory, 
but because they are opposed to state- 
hood for both. 

So, Mr. President, under the circum- 
stances, I think those of use who desire 
to vote for statehood for each Territory 
will best serve the purposes of each Ter- 
ritory by opposing the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico, and, after 
having discussed the merits of each one 
at a time, vote, first, on the issue of 
Hawaiian statehood, and then, as my 
colleague, the majority leader, has sug- 
gested, immediately following that, vote 
on the question of statehood for Alaska. 

I do not quarrel with those in this 
Chamber who take a different position 
regarding the future status of the two 
Territories than that at which I have 
arrived, but I feel that in opposing the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico I am lending what little strength 
I possess to having the Senate ultimately 
pass on the merits of the question of 
statehood for both Hawaii and Alaska. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 2 
days ago I inserted in the Recor a list 
of the platform pronouncements of the 
Republican and Democratic Parties on 
the question of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. My attention has been called 
to the fact that I apparently omitted a 
portion of the Republican platform of 
1944 favoring home rule for Hawaii look- 
ing toward statehood. This was omitted 
by error and not by design. So I ask 
that the permanent Recorp be corrected 
so as to include in the list of platform 
announcements the plank of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1944 with respect to 
statehood for Hawaii, which reads as 
follows: 

HAWAI 

Hawail, which shares the Nation's obliga- 
tions equally with the several States, is en- 
titled to the fullest measure of home rule 
looking toward statehood; and to equality 
with the several States in the rights of her 
citizens and in the application of all our 
national laws. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
correction will be made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
a comment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I listened with in- 
terest to the remarks made by my good 
friend and colleague the junior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], and I 
should like to make my position clear. 
I think both Alaska and Hawaii are en- 
titled to statehood, and I am delighted 
that we shall have a chance to try to 
tie them in together. If the combining 
of the two bills shall fail, I shall, of 
course, vote for the admission of Hawaii 
to the Union. But I hope the move on 
the part of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico will prevail, because if 
it does not, regardless of what is said in 
this Chamber, or what Senators may 
think, we can be very sure that Alaskan 
statehood will not be taken up in the 
House of Representatives. As I under- 
stand, a measure there providing for 
statehood for Alaska has been bottled up 
in the Rules Committee for some months, 
and, consequently, this is the only oppor- 
tunity which we shall have to make sure 
that Alaska will be given consideration 
by the House. I sincerely hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico will be agreed to, because I 
think statehood for both Territories is 
overdue, and I should like to see them 
both come into the Union at the same 
time. 

However, Mr. President, I repeat that 
if the combination is defeated it is my 
intention to vote for the admission of 
Hawaii into the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have no additional request for time; and 
if the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon will permit, I shall be happy to 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
or to the Senator from South Dakota 
LMr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico will refer to the 
highway section of his amendment, I 
should like to say that the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the Committee on Public 
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Works is working on the biennial high- 
way legislation, and I am wondering if 
there is anything in section 21 of the 
Senator’s amendment which should be 
considered in pending highway legisla- 
tion, or does it become a law to itself, 
regardless of what may be provided in 
the new highway act? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would say to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota that this language 
was placed in the amendment on motion 
of the junior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett], who had visited Alaska 
and had been greatly impressed by the 
need of highway construction. He pro- 
posed this language in order that the 
road needs of Alaska might be ade- 
quately met. 

I think it is only fair to say that if 
the Alaskan statehood bill is added to 
the Hawaiian statehood bill as an addi- 
tional title, and the bill should then pass 
the Senate and go to the House, the lan- 
guage would be revised according to 
whatever the situation might be. 

Mr. CASE. Will the Senator state 
whether subsection (b) on page 35 would 
be special authorization in addition to 
whatever the new State might be en- 
titled to receive under the proviso be- 
ginning in line 17, on page 34? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That was the in- 
tention. The distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming suggested that for the 
next 15 years the proportion should be 
at the present level, which I think is 
something like 8742 percent and 121% 
percent. Then, in addition to that, 
there came a motion that we put in 
definite sums, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now expending large sums 
of money on the construction program, 
probably more than the new State it- 
self could bear, but not more than the 
needs of the area for defense purposes 
require. 

It was felt that these sums could be 
usec by the new State in conjunction 
with the Federal Government to bring 
about a better situation with reference 
to the highways of Alaska. 

Mr. CASE. I invite the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that in bills now 
pending before the Committee on Public 
Works the authorization for Federal 
secondary roads is very substantially 
increased over what is provided in the 
present law. The present law authorizes 
$50 million whereas one bill provides 
for $60 million, and another one for 
$80 million; so there would be a very 
substantial increase. Should not some 
provision to take care of the matter be 
inserted in the Senator’s amendment, 
if it is to be adopted, or should it not 
be carried in the Alaskan statehood bill 
if it is considered separately, I merely 
bring the matter up so that the com- 
mittee may take cognizance of the facts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The only point is 
that I do not know what the final action 
of the Public Works Committee may be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the par- 
liamentary situation as to time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
has 2 minutes remaining, and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] has 9 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand it is agreeable to the two 
Senators to yield the remaining time to 
me, for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CORDON. I am agreeable to 
yielding the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I overlooked the 
fact that I had agreed to yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, in 
order to conserve the time of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared relative to statehood for 
Alaska, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLEMENTS 


When I was in Alaska last summer with 
Senators BUTLER, MURRAY, ANDERSON, BAR- 
RETT, and JACKSON, at times I had the curious 
sensation of being in a bustling 20th century 
civilization and at the same time having 
been returned to the storied West of our 
frontier days. 

In Alaska, is a land which is typically 
western in so many ways. It is big. It is 
undeveloped. It contains magnificent re- 
sources. It awaits the full-scale application 
of American ingenuity, American capital, and 
American labor so these resources may be 
used for the benefit of all of our people. 

Let me state frankly, that at one time I 
had doubts as to the advisability of admit- 
ting Alaska as a State of this Union. Those 
doubts were based upon a lack of knowledge 
on my part regarding Alaska. 

Now, those doubts have been swept away. 
I have been in Alaska. With other members 
of the committee I traveled thousands of 
miles through the Territory last summer. 

We held formal hearings at Ketchikan, at 
Juneau, at Fairbanks, and at Anchorage. 
Equally important, if not more so, was the 
opportunity which was presented to talk to 
people informally on the streets and to 
meet them in their homes, to judge their 
character, to gain some insight into what 
they thought about the future of the coun- 
try they have chosen to make their home. 

In the first instance, let me report, that 
in Alaska I found a dedicated people. A 
people facing many difficulties, the kind of 
difficulties which are always confronted in 
a frontier land, yet determined to overcome 
them, And overcoming them one by one. 

I found a people truly patriotic and de- 
voted to American ideas and ideals and prin- 
ciples. Of course, this was bound to be the 
case. After all, Alaska is inhabited by Ameri- 
cans, It is true there are many Alaskans 
who are the children or the grandchildren 
of those who went north in the gold-rush 
days and whose families have remained ever 
since. That fact is important. It demon- 
strates that in Alaska are to be found the 
things that attract a community of home- 
makers, That generation should succeed 
generation in calling Alaska home is surely 
proof that the country has the opportunities 
and the attractions to attract and to keep a 
stable population. Some Alaskans are of 
original American stock. They are the In- 
dians, the Aleuts, and Eskimos whose an= 
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cestors came to Alaska in time immemorial. 
This is good American stock. The patriot- 
ism of these people who are termed the 
„natives“ of Alaska was amply demonstrated 
during World War II. Their sons served 
with devotion along with all other American 
boys during the war. 

However, the principal population increases 
in Alaska during the last several years have 
come about because of the migration from 
the States to the Territory of people from all 
over our country. Ex-GI's, those looking for 
new business opportunities, those who 
wanted to participate in the carving out of a 
frontier land—all these, and others, have 
joined the northward rush. They come from 
every State in the Union. They are Alas- 
kans now. The Alaska community is a sol- 
idly American community. There is no Com- 
munist activity of which we know. 

Without any desire whatsoever to exag- 
gerate, let me use one word descriptive of 
the resource potential of Alaska. Fabulous. 
In a world where natural resources are being 
depleted at an alarming rate—this is true 
in the United States too—Alaska contains 
mighty reserves which add immeasurably to 
the underlying strength of our country. 

For years Alaska has been the world's 
principal producer of canned salmon, For 
years Alaska gold mining has been fabled in 
song and story. 

For years Alaska has produced practically 
all of the platinum and associated metals 
which are mined under the American flag. 

The other and doubtless greater resources 
have gone virtually unnoticed, 

Now all of that is changed. 

Now we can almost see the wave of the 
future rolling toward Alaska. 

One great oil company has started to drill 
on public domain land under lease from the 
Department of the Interior. It is said other 
companies expect to start active explorations 
soon, some of them this year. Geologists, 
while a notoriously conservative group, are 
enthusiastic over their prospects. 

The first pulp mill ever built in Alaska 
will start operations at Ketchikan, Alaska’s 
southernmost city, in the next month or so. 
Tongass National Forest, largest national 
forest in the United States, has sufficient 
timber to permit the operation of several 
more such mills, And, happily, the timber 
which would be cut for such mills would 
not diminish the total available stand be- 
cause the cutting practices would, under 
regulations of the Forest Service, be geared 
for perpetual yield. Even now additional 
companies have started preliminary nego- 
tiations with the idea of building more of 
these pulp mills. They will provide a sound, 
year-round economy, for all of southeastern 
Alaska. When our committee met at Juneau, 
there appeared before us as a witness an in- 
telligent, young man, Mr. Ralph Browne, who 
gave us a factual account of some of the 
mineral possibilities of the Territory. His 
testimony was so valuable and the presenta- 
tion was so well made that I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to what Mr. Browne 
had to say by incorporating his statement in 
my remarks. 

They are as follows: 


“STATEMENT OF RALPH BROWNE, JUNEAU, 
ALASKA 

“Mr. Browne. My name is Ralph Browne, 
I live in Juneau, Alaska. For the past 5 
years I have been assistant general manager 
of the Alaska Development Board, a position 
from which I resigned recently. My resig- 
nation becomes effective on September 1. 
After that date I am leaving for the west- 
ward to take on a similar position for the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce. During 
the past 5 years I have had a wonderful 
opportunity to research Alaska’s resources, 
its economy, and its industrial opportu- 
nities. I had not planned to testify here to- 
day, owing to the activity at the office, I 
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wanted to clear out my desk and get ready 
to move. 

“I have a family here, including three 
boys, and moving on such short notice in- 
volves a few problems. 

“First, I want it understood that I am 
not testifying for the Alaska Development 
Board. The Alaska Development Board is 
taking no stand on the statehood issue. 
But in reading last night’s papers, I noticed 
there seemed to be a few misunderstandings. 
Some people appear to be worried about the 
lack of industry in Alaska, and others gave 
the impression that southeastern Alaska is 
the tail that is wagging the dog, the rest of 
Alaska. They fear that in the event of 
statehood, with the cutbacks in defense 
spending, they might have to support the 
rest of Alaska. Historically the rest of 
Alaska has contributed about three-fourths 
of the total wealth that has been produced 
in Alaska. 

“Speaking of the resources in Alaska, most 
people are inclined to think in broad general- 
ities. We say we have lots of minerals, lots 
of timber, lots of waterpower and this, that, 
and the other. I would like to outline a few 
things that now are underway in the Terri- 
tory, some of which you have heard and some 
of which I am sure you have not heard. 

“Beginning down at the lower tip of 
southeastern Alaska, or Sykline Island, at 
the head of Portland Canal, about 40 miles 
below Ketchikan, a group now are working 
on a deposit of strategic mica. East of 
Ketchikan, on the Duck Glacier, a large cop- 
per deposit is being opened. I will admit 
this copper deposit is just across the line 
from Canada, but all processing facilities 
will have to be located in the Territory, be- 
cause of the terrain. The company that is 
handling this job is Grandview Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., which is pretty sub- 
stantial as an outfit. 

“The CHARMAN. And their headquarters 
are where? 

“Mr. Browne. In New York and Vancou- 
ver. Above Ketchikan, an antimony property 
is being opened up under a defense minerals 
exploration loan. West of Ketchikan, on 
Prince of Wales Island, one of the major 
steel companies in the United States is 
planning to undertake a very thorough in- 
vestigation next year, including aerial sur- 
veys, as well as ground geographical studies, 
Here at Taku Harbor, southeast of Juneau, 
a group is coming in here this week to take 
over a Manganese property. In the same 
general area is a 

“Senator ANDERSON. What grade of manga- 
nese? 

“Mr. Browne. The manganese is running 
in the neighborhood of 39 percent. But I 
must point out it has been inadequately 
explored. I believe the thought behind tak- 
ing over this deposit is that it is a manga- 
nese silica and the same company is plan- 
ning to establish a silicon manganese plant 
in the northwest. This would be one source 
of supply. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Does that have any 
relationship to the steel mill proposed? 

“Mr. Browne. Yes, It is represented by 
the same company. In the Snettisham area 
there is a large deposit of magnetite iron 
which is currently being developed by the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

“Senator ANDERSON. We are not as fa- 
miliar with these areas as you are. When 
you say an area, will you try to identify it 
with a few spots? 

“Mr. Browne. And Snettisham is south- 
east of Juneau, a matter of 20 or 25 miles. 
About 15 miles east of Juneau, on Jacobi 
Island, exploration currently is underway on 
a large copper-cobalt deposit. Recently they 
ran into some exceptionally high-grade ore. 
T don’t know the grades yet. The materials 
have been sent for assay. They have not 
come back but it is massive and from the 
appearance you can tell it is high grade. 
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“I have seen samples of that. Just east 
of Thunder Bay, on Jacobi Island, which 
would be about 90 miles east of Juneau, an 
aerial study recently was completed on large 
nickel and copper deposits in that area, 
The company plans to get in on the ground 
in the spring. I know you have already 
heard something about Klukwan. I have 
been intimately associated with the Kluk- 
wan project for some 3 years. Very few 
people realize the importance of that proj- 
ect to Alaska. It is a tremendous deposit, 
we will say, of low-grade magnetite. 

“Senatcz ANDERSON. When you say it is a 
tremendous deposit, would you give us some 
index by saying it is a fifth or a tenth or as 
much as the Mesabi Range, or something of 
that nature? Does it bear any relationship 
to these other well-known developments? 

“Mr. Browne. Various estimates as to the 
reserves have been made ranging from mil- 
lions up to 6 billion tons. The range has 
not thoroughly been explored. This is one 
deposit in the range. The presence of that 
magnetite in that area is combined with cer- 
tain other ingredients which occur in the 
immediate vicinity, such as low-cost power, 
and all of the additive minerals. I should 
point out within a 300-mile radius are de- 
posits of tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, 
fluorite; limestone within 20 miles. In fact, 
there is no other place in the world where 
you have all the ingredients to enter in the 
alloy steel industry. Of course, there are 
other projects in the same area. Both, I 
think, will come along at the same time with 
the development of the power which can be 
generated by the headwaters of the Yukon. 

“Senator ANDERSON. But the necessary ad- 
ditive materials are right close at hand? 

“Mr. Browne. Within a 300-mile radius 
are all the additive materials. They are all 
accessible by roads or water transportation, 

“Senator ANDERSON. That is the important 
thing. They can be 300 miles straight up 
over a mountain and would not be very 
much use to you. But these are where you 
can get to them. 

“Mr. Browne. Yes, sir. They are accessible 
by highway into the area or by ocean trans- 
portation. 

“The preliminary development of the 
Klukwan project will not have to wait until 
such time as this tremendous amount of 
power is brought into production. Fortu- 
nately, within a matter of 20 miles of the 
site of the Klukwan deposits are two power 
sites which could produce a sufficient 
amount of power to produce or to get the 
property into production and produce a lim- 
ited amount of ferroalloys, 

“Senator ANDERSON. Are they close at hand 
to the Klukwan project? 

“Mr. Browne. They are within 25 miles. 
I think 23 miles is the exact distance. Those 
are being investigated this year. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Are you going to men- 
tion anything about a roadway from Haines 
that might lead over eventually to the Alcan 
Highway? Is that of any importance? Is 
it possible or feasible? 

“Mr. Browne. Well, of course, the highway 
now connects Haines with the Alaskan High- 
way, the Haines cutoff. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Is it good? 

“Mr, Browne. Yes; it is a good road. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I might say that the del- 
egation that was here in 1947 took a trip 
over that road from Haines. 

“Mr. Browne. The important thing, 
though, on the Klukwan project is the fact 
that any facility located there will provide 
a market for these additive minerals. In 
most instances, you may have a deposit, say, 
of molybdenite, there are several there in 
southeastern Alaska, that is not now eco- 
nomically feasible to go in and mine, for 
the small operator, and ship to the east, or 
down below, our west coast, to where the 
market is. It is a matter of taking perhaps 
3 months for them to get to the smelter, 
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and in the meantime he still has to pay 
wages and buy food and so forth. It is just 
not feasible, but if a market is located here 
in the Territory for those materials, un- 
doubtedly a number of small operators could 
get into production. 

“Reviewing just briefly the pulp possibili- 
ties, you have heard of the Ketchikan pulp 
mill. You visited it. You have heard of the 
plans of the Japanese to establish a pulp 
mill at Sitka. I can assure you that they are 
most sincere about that. I have been in 
very close contact with the group. They 
have organized their Japanese company. It 
is called the Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd. They 
plan now to organize the Sitka Lumber & 
Pulp Co., which will be the American cor- 
poration. 

“Senator ANDERSON. We stopped at Peters- 
burg for just a minute, and St. Thomas. 

“Mr. Browne. Thomas Bay. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Is that a pulp pos- 
sibility? 

“Mr. Browne. That is one of the best sites 
in Alaska, I believe. You have adjacent 
waterpower, a plentiful supply of water, a 
suitable industrial soil, and you are in the 
heart of some of the choice timber. 

“Mr. Browne. You have heard of the 
Georgia Pacific Plywood Co., which hopes 
to build a pulp mill in the Territory. They 
have applied for a certificate of necessity. 
It has not yet been granted. But I spoke 
with one of the representatives just last 
week, and he assured me that if this cer- 
tificate of necessity were granted, they 
would get on to the right-of-way. Financ- 
ing is arranged. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Where is their headquar- 
ters? 

“Mr. Browne. Georgia Pacific Plywood, 
their representatives are in Portland. At- 
lanta, Ga., I believe, is their headquarters. 

“Senator ANDERSON. We do not want to 
leave out the Juneau area. 

“Mr. Browne. Georgia Pacific Plywood is 
the company considering the Juneau site. 
There again is an illustration, I think, where 
two Senators might help somewhat. A cer- 
tificate of necessity which Georgia Pacific 
has applied for has come back and offered 
them a 45-percent writeoff. The Ketchikan 
mill was given a 65-percent writeoff, a tax 
amortization of 65 percent. They have of- 
fered Georgia Pacific 45 percent, and they 
feel they are entitled to at least as much 
as the Ketchikan mill. It would involve a 
larger investment and so forth. 

“In Anchorage last week I talked with the 
French consul general from San Francisco 
who is currently making a tour around the 
Territory, and he expressed to me great in- 
terest in the forests here and asked about 
the possibilities of French companies en- 
tering the field. We are currently furnish- 
ing him with that information. 

“The CHARMAN. Did the French repre- 
sentatives say anything about whether they 
would finance it with French money or 
American aid money? 

“Senator ANDERSON. That is why I like it 
much better when you are dealing with the 
American dollars. 

“Mr. Browne. That is true. Of course, 
sometimes markets are important. He 
thought the way France might enter the 
picture is in providing certain machinery 
and equipment to be used in the pulp mill 
and in turn grant long-term purchase con- 
tracts for its production. 

“Going to the westward—— 

“Senator ANDERSON. I would doubt if 
France was a great machinery producer com- 
parable to some of the other areas in the 
world. 

“Mr. Browne. That is true. Going west- 
ward along the coast of Alaska, stopping first 
at the Lituya Bay—I am sorry I don’t have 
a map here—here in Juneau, located here 
on the map, and Lituya Bay is about 120 
miles from there. The Geological Survey a 
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couple of years ago had a party in that area 
and reported large bands of what appeared 
to be high-grade ilmenite. Of course, ilme- 
nite is the material from which titanium 
is made, and you know the vast advances 
made in titanium. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Is that not of some 
importance in the program of atomic energy? 

“Mr. Browne. I believe so. In any event, 
there is considerable interest in titanium. 
The largest deposit thus far known in the 
world is the Allard Lake deposit which is 
currently being developed by the Quebec 
Iron and Titanium Co., a subsidiary of Ken- 
necot. One group is planning on coming up 
here in the next 2 weeks to investigate that 
deposit on the ground. 

“Senator ANDERSON. I would like to ask 
you one question: What are you going to 
find at Anchorage that is a fascination as 
the Alaska Development Board? 

“Mr. Browne. I think Alaska is all fas- 
cinating and I think there are a lot of pos- 
sibilities in that area. 

“The CHAIRMAN. There are a lot of people 
there, too. 

“Mr. Browne. People are one of the most 
valuable resources we have. 

“Going farther up the coast, from Katalla 
down to Yakutat Bay is one of the petroleum 
provinces of Alaska. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Is that where Phillips 
Petroleum is leased? 

“Mr. Browne. Yes. Just recently the Geo- 
logical Survey reported finding a new large 
oil seep in the glacier area, a little farther 
to the southeast. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Will Phillips start 
building shortly, do you know? 

“Mr. Browne. The drilling rig is on the 
ground, and I believe they hope to begin the 
first hole in just a matter of the next few 
days. 

“Senator ANDERSON. How deep do they ex- 
pect to go on that? 

“Mr, Browne. 10,000 feet, if necessary. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Is that the Kerr-McGee 
Drilling Co.? 

“Mr. Browne. Yes. Kerr-McGee Oil Drill- 
ing Industries are doing the drilling. 

“Going up the coast a little farther, here, 
just back of the Katalla area, are the Bering 
River coalfields. The Bering River coalfields 
contain the only deposits of metallurgical 
grade coking coal that are accessible to the 
Gulf of Alaska. There are some deposits far- 
ther north, but they are up in the Arctic 
Ocean and you are limited to the short ship- 
ping season, 

“The CHARMAN., Is there any development 
of that coalfield now? 

“Mr. Browne. There are a number of leases 
held by a Washington, D. C., group, and this 
group currently is negotiating with a New 
York concern to have them develop the fields. 
There is a large market for metallurgical 
grade coking coal not only in Japan but also 
on the Pacific coast. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Would the development 
of your iron ore require that coking coal? 

“Mr. Browne. No; it will not. Quebec 
Metallurgical Industries have been working 
on a number of new processes and one process 
is the introducing of hog fuel or sawdust, 
wood chips into the electric furnace in place 
of coal or coke. Just recently, on the Cop- 
per River at Wood Canyon, the Federal Power 
Commission granted a preliminary permit to 
Harvey Machine Works. It is one of the 
larger power sites lying wholly within the 
Territory of Alaska. It will take, I imagine, 
3 or 4 years to thoroughly investigate the 
possibilities of that site. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Did I not understand 
that the Copper River site was being sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Reclamation? Are 
these two the same? 

“Mr. Browne. It is the same site. Orig- 
inally it was by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, But private industry now has 
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filed for a permit on the site and they will, 
conduct the investigation. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Harvey? 

“Mr. Browne. Harvey. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Is Henry Kaiser's 
group interested in that area? 

“Mr. BROWNE. They have expressed inter- 
est in it. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Did not Reynolds 
Aluminum also express some interest? 

“Mr. Browne. Reynolds has expressed in- 
terest in Alaska generally, but I don't be- 
lieve specifically on that one site. They 
may have. I am not aware of it, In the 
Cordova area, or in Prince Williams Sound, 
rather, which is the huge bay, the Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co. recently had two represent- 
atives in the Territory and they went on La- 
Touche Island, a small island in Prince Wil- 
liams Sound, and looked it over. 

“The CHARMAN. That is southeast of 
Anchorage. 

“Mr. Browne. Southeast of Anchorage and 
due east of Seward. They went into La- 
Touche to look over a large copper deposit, a 
private deposit, and they were so impressed 
with it that they are currently negotiating 
for the property. Southwest of Anchorage at 
Seldovia, on the Kenai Peninsula, is a chro- 
mite property which is just going into pro- 
duction. 

“The CHAIRMAN. What was that? 

“Mr. Browne. A chromite property just 
going into production. 

“Senator Murray. Are they just mining the 
chromite and shipping it? 

“Mr. Browne. Yes. It is under a DMA 
purchase contract. 

“Senator Murray. Has the Government 
contracted? 

“Mr. Browne. They have contracted to 
purchase 13,000 long tons. Incidentally, 
that is the largest deposit of chromite under 
the American flag. 

“Senator Murray. You say this is high- 
grade chromite? 

“Mr. Browne. Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Will that compete with 
Montana, Senator? Is there any chromite 
in Montana? 

“Senator Murray. Yes. We have the larg- 
est deposit of chromite in the world. 

“Mr. Browne. Due east from the deposit 
across Cook Inlet is a large copper property 
which is being investigated this year. When 
I say “investigated,” I mean not investigated 
by the prospector or the property holder, 
but either by a Government agency, such as 
the Bureau of Mines, or in the event of a DMA 
application. But in most instances it is by 
private industry. I will point out each time 
that it is a Government investigation. 

“Below Kodiak Island at Sitkinak Island 
is a second copper property being investi- 
gated. Over here 

“Senator ANDERSON. May I go back to Cor- 
dova? You mentioned it a minute ago. I 
had a memorandum that the Kennecot peo- 
ple have had a party at Cordova all summer. 

“Mr. Browne. Kennecot is back in Alaska 
after an absence of about 20 years. They 
are back in Alaska and they are up in the 
Nebasna region at a large low-grade copper 
molybdenite silver property at a place called 
Orange Hill. Their subsidiary mining com- 
pany is the Bear Creek Mining Co., with 
headquarters in Spokane. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Kennecot has been at 
Orange? 

“Mr. Browne. Yes; that Is correct. 

“Senator ANDERSON. I heard that. 

“Mr, Browne. In the Dillingham area is 
a mercury deposit currently getting into 
production. 

“The CHARMAN. What was that? 

“Mr. Browne. A mercury property at Dil- 
Ungham. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We get our mercury now 
from Spain or Portugal—most of it. 

“Mr, Brownz. And up the Kuskokwim 
River, one of the two great rivers in Alaska, 
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at a place called Crooked Creek, is another 
large mercury deposit currently getting into 
production. In the Russian mountains in 
the same general area—this is on the other 
side of the Alaskan Range—is a deposit of 
copper-nickel-cobalt that is being investi- 
gated by private industry. 

“Senator ANDERSON. We have been hearing 
stories how the mining industry in Alaska 
is pretty well shot. It seems to have had a 
shot in the arm, according to this. 

Mr. Browne. That is correct. When they 
speak of the mining industry, they speak 
of the thing generally as the gold mining 
industry, and the impetus in recent months 
has been given to your base metals. 

“Senator ANDERSON. You would agree that 
gold is in for pretty hard sledding unless we 
do something about the price of gold? 

“Mr. Browne. That is correct. Stretching 
from the Alaska Peninsula, going up in the 
interior as far as Nelchina, down the Kenai 
Peninsula, is the Alaskan Peninsula, Cook 
Inlet, Alaska’s petroleum province, and op- 
erating in that province this year are a num- 
ber of the major petroleum companies in 
the United States. Shell Oil Co. has four 
parties in the field, Union has been in, 
Standard has been in, and in addition we 
have a number of Alaska companies which 
have picked up acreage. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Are they exploring for 
oil? 

“Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir; they are exploring 
for oil. This year they are doing geophysical 
and some topographic work, preparatory to 
actual drilling operations. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Then the lease given 
Phillips Petroleum did not cover all the area 
by a long ways, although it covered a lot of 
it, did it not? 

“Mr. Browne. I would say it covered just 
one province. 

“Senator ANDERSON. Was it not a million 
acres? 

“Mr. BROWNE. I think that is compara- 
tively small. 

“Senator Jackson, One million out of 384 
million? 

“Mr. Browne. Three hundred and sixty- 
five. 

“Senator ANDERSON. If you try to buy an 
oil lease in the Snyder area of Texas you 
would realize a million acres is not small, 
but quite a lot. 

“Mr. Browne. On the petroleum, I think it 
is interesting to note that the search for 
black gold began in Alaska before the search 
for yellow gold. They were drilling for oil 
in the Alaskan Peninsula region in 1892. The 
first oil, of course, was brought out of there 
just about a hundred years ago. So it has 
taken a hundred years to get our oil explora- 
tion program into high gear. 

“In the Anchorage area, or you can prob- 
ably say the rail belt area, first are two of 
the largest white birch stands located west 
of the Mississippi River. They are located 
directly across from the city of Anchorage, 
and in Talkeetna area which is about 30 or 
40 miles north of Anchorage. 

“A large birch veneer company has ex- 
pressed interest in those birch stands and 
samples are being taken out to be sent south 
for testing purposes. 

“The coal deposits in the rail belt area, in 
the Nenana field, located just below Fair- 
banks, are now undergoing fairly rapid de- 
velopment. Coal production has increased 
from something like 475,000 tons in 1949 to 
almost a million tons this year, and official 
estimates place the demand in the neigh- 
borhood of 1½ million to 2 million tons in 
the next 3 years. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Can you tell us what 
coal is used for here? 

“Mr. BROWNE. Coal is used principally for 
the generation of power. The big consumer 
is the military. It is used in military pow- 
erplants. Investigations now are being made 
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into possibilities of utilizing this coal with 
the low temper carbonization process to pro- 
duce a smokeless fuel and, second, your 
chemicals, your basic chemical, phenol. 
Considerable interest has been expressed in 
the possibilities of obtaining both of those 
products from Alaska, 

“Your interests lie across the Pacific. In 
the Palmer area is a large copper prospect 
which recently was looked at by the terri- 
torial department of mines. I understand a 
large Canadian company is interested in go- 
ing into that area to do further work. In 
the Fairbanks area, a deposit of tungsten 
currently is being developed within a short 
distance of the city and northwest of the 
city the Bureau of Mines is going in this 
year to look at a large manganese deposit. 
Going down the Alaska Highway to just over 
the Alaska line, in Canada, and I must men- 
tion this because there is a direct relation 
with Alaska, on the White River at Lower 
Canyon, a large deposit of nickel-copper- 
cobalt was discovered last winter by Prospec- 
tors Airways, a Canadian company operating 
from Toronto. Associated in the venture, I 
understand, is Phelps-Dodge. They have 
pushed their explorations along the river to 
the Alaska line, and they hope to push across 
into the Territory early next spring. 

“A little below, farther down the Alaska 
Highway at a point called Kluane Lake, Hud- 
son Bay Mining & Smelting has staked an 
area 18 miles long, 3 miles wide, with nickel- 
copper-cobalt and some platinum. They 
now have 350 men working on the area, dia- 
mond drilling. The reason I mention that 
is because this whole transportation system 
feeds into the Haines-Skagway area. For 
these materials to get out of the country, 
they must come into Alaska, I am sure, with 
the advent of a large potential of low-cost 
electric energy to your processing facilities 
located on tidewater in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Before you leave Alaska 
entirely, and you are over in Canada now, 
and we are interested in that, because it has 
to come through Alaska, how about plati- 
num over in the Territory of Alaska, and tin? 

“Mr. BROWNE. Yes, sir. At Goodnews Bay 
there is a platinum operation and it is the 
largest platinum operation in the United 
States. Their figures regarding production 
are kept secret by the Bureau of Mines so 
as to not reveal the operation of the indi- 
vidual companies, 

“Seward Peninsula, there are three tin 
operations there, a large operation at Lost 
River, the United States Tin Corp., the 
Northern Tin Co., and Zender Gold Mining 
Co., and recently a defense minerals explora- 
tion loan was granted a fourth company to 
investigate tin possibilities at a point called 
Bear Mountain. 

“The CHARMAN. What is the sum total of 
the area as to output? Is there any estimate 
as to that, on all of the tin? 

“Mr. Browne. The Bureau of Mines has 
not published any figures on the production 
of tin. 

“Senator ANDERSON. It is very small, is it 
not? 

“Mr. Browne. It is very small. It will, 
of course, increase when the mill at Lost 
River gets into full production, and the pe- 
riod of exploration draws to a close and they 
get into actual production at a few other 
points. Just 35 miles northwest of Nome 
is a deposit of native bismuth. It is one 
of the new known occurrences of native 
bismuth on the continent. That currently 
is being looked at. 

“Exploration is going on this year on the 
Kobuk River that reaches through this point 
on the map, where there is a very large 
copper deposit. Of course you also have 
your Jade Mountain there. 

“The CHAIRMAN, That is up in the area 
that was described a moment ago, where 
there is 1 family for each 80 square miles. 8 
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“Mr. BROWNE. The population is sparse 
there. That area has been unprospected 
largely. We have known that samples of 
materials such as tantalite and chromite 
have been brought out, but it is unpros- 
pected and it is very difficult to envision the 
future. 

“I think that about rounds out my sum- 
mary of industrial activities. 

“The CHARMAN. Well, your testimony cer- 
tainly has been very interesting to the mem- 
bers of the committee. We have taken more 
time than we will be able to give the others, 
but I think it is highly important that the 
committee get the information you have 
given us. I think we may be in touch with 
you after you move over to Anchorage to 
keep informed on the further developments, 
Senator ANDERSON? 

“Senator ANDERSON. I was going to ask 
him whether the Alaska Development Board 
has prepared a general summary of this 
whole situation, or will the testimony here 
cover it in a general way? 

“Mr. BROWNE. The development board has 
not prepared a summary of it. 

“Senator ANDERSON. I do not know why 
you should say you are not appearing for 
the Alaska Development Board, because, 
while you stated a personal opinion on state- 
hood, this is a lot of material that is not 
for or against statehood, but is very friendly, 
it seems to me, to the general prospect of 
Alaska. We are very glad to have it. At 
least I am very glad to have it.” 

There are many impressions which abide 
with the person who has made his first trip 
to Alaska, as I did in 1953. First, if not nec- 
essarily foremost, is the tremendous size of 
the country. It is tremendous. Its area is 
one-fifth that of the combined 48 States. It 
contains 586,000 square miles, or about 385 
million acres. Its geography is as varied as 
might be expected in a land of that size. It 
has magnificent mountain ranges, great river 
valleys, and vast stretches of tundra in the 
Arctic. One must use more often than not 
superlatives in attempting to describe Alaska. 

East to west it stretches the distance from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast; north to 
south its range is equal to the distance be- 
tween the Canadian and Mexican borders. 

If the 3 largest States—Texas, Califor- 
nia, and Montana—were to be joined with the 
3 smallest—Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware—there would be room for them 
in Alaska and to spare. The coastline is longer 
than that of all the coastal States. 

On Cook Inlet is the second highest tide in 
the world. There are 12 mountains in the 
Territory higher than California’s Mount 
Whitney, highest in the States, which is 
14,495 feet in elevation. The king of all of 
these and the highest mountain on the North 
American Continent is Mount McKinley 
with an elevation of 20,300 feet. It has been 
said that none of the great mountains of the 
world are so impressive as McKinley because 
it rises from such a low base. 

The southeastern coast of Alaska is said to 
be comparable to the Norwegian flords and 
the 3-day ocean voyage from Seattle to 
Juneau, capital of Alaska, is through the 
famed inside passage which is in effect, ex- 
cept for the few places where the archipelago 
opens to admit the open sea, a broad river. 

When we flew north from Fairbanks to Bar- 
row last August it was to discover a land 
entirely dissimilar from the southern coast 
or any other part of Alaska which we had 
visited. After flying over the mighty Yukon 
River and its great valley, we crossed the 
Brooks Range and then for mile after mile 
flew over a flat tundra filled with a multitude 
of lakes large and small. This was the land 
inhabited almost exclusively by Eskimos un- 
til 10 years ago when our Navy started to 
prospect for oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4, a 35,000-square-mile principality in 
itself. Incidentally, while it is true that the 
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Navy Department last fall suspended its drill- 
ing operations in the Arctic, it is far from 
a settled conclusion that oil in commercial 
quantities does not exist there. For all we 
know, this may yet prove to be one of the 
great oil storehouses of the United States. 
Drilling, let it be noted, was discontinued 
after testing had been done in respect to the 
shallow areas, and the next phase of the 
program was to have been exploration of the 
deeper areas. It was there that geologists 
hoped that significant discoveries might be 
made. This is because the geologic forma- 
tion is said to be similar to that of the 
Canadian Provinces, where great oil discov- 
eries have been made in recent years. No 
man can truthfully say that any part of 
Alaska is without value. We do not know. 
Even those areas which are climatically most 
forbidding may later be found to be store- 
houses of natural wealth. 

What is the truth about Alaska’s climate? 
It cannot be simply or briefly stated. Alaska 
has many climates befitting such a vast area. 
A point which cannot be stressed too often 
is that three-fourths of Alaska lies within 
the North Temperate Zone. That statement 
in itself answers many questions about 
Alaska’s climate. The famous explorer 
Stefansson has throughout a lifetime, in 
which he has made the Arctic his study, 
given emphasis to a belief that Arctic cli- 
mate does not set up hurdles which cannot 
be surmounted by people from more south- 
ern latitudes. But what we should remem- 
ber here is that most of Alaska is not in the 
Arctic or even in the subarctic. Fairbanks, 
Alaska’s second largest city, lies less than 150 
miles south of the Arctic Circle. Yet I was 
told by many Fairbanksans last summer that 
the climate there is far from intolerable. It is 
true that the average temperature in winter 
is lower than in any other American city of 
which I have knowledge; it is true that dark- 
ness in the winter extends for a longer time 
than in the cities to the south; it is true that 
winter comes a bit earlier and departs a bit 
later. But it is likewise true that nature has 
granted compensations: The humidity at 
Fairbanks is extremely low and there is vir- 
tually no wind there, making subzero tem- 
peratures much more bearable than other- 
wise they would be. It is also true that 
spring, summer, and autumn at Fairbanks 
are glorious even if short seasons with day- 
light extending through the night and with 
nature blossoming out in a profusion of wild 
flowers and the crops which are grown in 
the Tanana Valley springing up so rapidly 
that it almost seems as if their progress can 
be noted by visual observation. 

Anchorage, now the largest city in Alaska, 
lies on the seacoast south of Fairbanks. Its 
winter temperatures are much more mod- 
erate than those of Fairbanks, and its sum- 
mer season is comfortable without being hot. 

Curiously enough, on the southeastern 
coast, which tends to be an area of heavy 
precipitation, summers are much cooler 
than at Fairbanks or at Anchorage, but 
winters are much warmer. According to the 
official records of the Weather Bureau, the 
average winter temperature at Juneau is 
comparable with that of Washington, D. C. 

So, climatically, Alaska has many varia- 
tions and all sorts of climatic conditions ex- 
cept those found in the subtropics or Tropics. 

A while ago I mentioned having flown over 
the Brooks Range on the way to Barrow. 
That range was named in honor of the late 
distinguished geologist, Dr. Alfred H, Brooks, 
Many years ago he made a statement which 
I think can be pertinently quoted here: 

“Had the Pilgrim Fathers settled at Sitka, 
Alaska, instead of at Plymouth, they would 
have found a milder climate, better soil and 
timber, and more game, furs, and fish. In- 
deed, pioneer life in southeastern Alaska was 
so much easier than that on the New Eng- 
land coast, the question might be seriously 
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raised whether the hardy enterprise of Puri- 
tan stock would have been developed under 
these more favorable conditions.” 

Many minerals in great quantities are 
known to exist in Alaska. It has been said 
that coal is available in Alaska on the order 
of 110 billion tons. 

This week announcement has been made 
that a discovery of uranium has been made 
in the Territory. The extent and value of 
the find are unknown to me, but it well may 
be that Alaska can become a prime producer 
of uranium. 

Even if Alaska did not have this astound- 
ing natural resource base, we should know 
that it has an ace in the hole which, in the 
long run, could well turn out to be the most 
important of all. I refer to its hydroelectric 
potential. Our Nation’s sources of hydro 
power are necessarily limited. So much 
further development will be possible and 
then no more. Alaska’s streams remain to 
be harnessed. They cry for development. 
They are capable of producing vast amounts 
of electricity at low price. The Department 
of the Interior has officially estimated that 
the Alaska river systems could produce more 
than 50 billion kilowatt-hours of energy a 
year. “Nature has provided these power 
sites so lavishly,” says the report, “that 
even the most remote corner of the country 
is easily within modern power transmission 
distance.” Active investigation has already 
been made of the so-called Taiya project in 
southeastern Alaska. This would necessitate 
an agreement with the Dominion of Canada 
to tap water power there and utilize the re- 
sultant electric energy at Skagway. Wood 
Canyon in the Copper River is a natural. The 
Susitna River back of Anchorage will sooner 
or later—and I predict soon rather than 
late—be developed. And even the Yukon 
River at Rampart, distant though it may 
seem, will be harnessed because industry is 
drawn like a magnet to the source of cheap 
power. 

Gold mining will eventually come back. 
It has been hurt and badly under the handi- 
cap of mounting costs coupled with a fixed 
price for the product. But Dr. John Reed, 
the Department of the Interior geologist who 
is a specialist on Alaska, expressed to our 
committee here in Washington only a few 
weeks ago the belief that as much gold re- 
mains to be mined in Alaska as has already 
been taken out. 

In distributing her favors nature was in- 
deed kind to Alaska. Her wealth, as it is 
brought to utilization, will after all be the 
wealth of all the people of the United States. 
If ever a territory knocked at the mansion 
of statehood asking admittance was more 
bountifully endowed than Alaska is, Iam not 
aware of it. 

Minerals are not mined, fish are not taken 
out of the sea, and hydroelectric projects 
are not built if there is not a motivating 
human force. Alaska has it. Over and over 
again as I traveled through the Territory in 
1953, I was struck by the character, the 
self-reliance, the will to do, and the com- 
pletely American characteristics of the 
Alaska population. It is a fascinating ad- 
venture upon which they have embarked 
with brave hearts and with determination. 
They are obliterating the frontier aspects of 
our last great western territory. They are 
determined to succeed. And, within limits, 
they are succeeding. The limitations which 
confront them and which have been present 
ever since we purchased Alaska from Russia 
in 1867 are restrictive and crippling. They 
are man-made limitations. They are in- 
herent in the Territorial status. They can 
be lifted only by dissolving that status and 
conferring statehood. No other answer will 
suffice. Continued territorialism will not do, 
I agree that it was never written in the 
bond that when Alaska became an organized 
Territory she should ultimately receive state- 
hood. But the implied promise was there. 
If not, I have misread my history. Under 
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our system of government we have clearly 
and positively for all the world to see made 
it known that we should never set up a 
system of colonies. When a territory was 
organized and the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion were extended to it, that constituted 
the implied promise of the Congress that 
when the period of pupilage had been served 
statehood should be granted. By every test 
which I know how to apply, Alaska has taken 
every required examination and has an “A” 
in every mark, 

There are only two organized Territories. 
They are Alaska and Hawaii. They are can- 
didates for statehood. What we are con- 
sidering now is statehood for Alaska on an 
equal basis with Hawaii, which are the only 
incorporated Territories of the United States. 

For many years the people of Alaska 
through their territorial legislature have 
memorialized the Congress to grant state- 
hood. The last such expression on this sub- 
ject came from the 21st legislative assembly. 
House Joint Memorial No. 15, passed by the 
House of Representatives on Fe 14, 
1953, and by the Alaska Senate 6 days later, 
urged prompt enactment of an Alaska state- 
hood bill. I mention this particular me- 
morial because it was adopted by a legislative 
assembly controlled by the Republican 
Party. The desire for statehood in Alaska 
is nonpartisan. Very properly, it cuts across 
party lines. The devotion of Alaskans to the 
statehood cause, their enthusiasm, their 
hope that their rightful aspirations shall 
soon be heeded, were apparent to us of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee as 
we traveled about Alaska last summer. As 
we met in the various communities, oppor- 
tunity was given for everyone who cared to, 
to appear before the committee. Witnesses 
for statehood outnumbered those who were 
opposed by more than 10 to 1. This senti- 
ment was even more pronounced as we 
visited with citizens in all walks of life who 
did not appear as witnesses. If there were 
any doubts in our minds as to the over- 
whelming sentiment of Alaskans on this 
issue they were surely laid to rest at the 
conclusion of these hearings. The strategic 
location of Alaska is vital to our national 
defense. 

It will not do to leave Alaska in the lurch 
now. In good conscience we should con- 
sider Alaska statehood at the same time 
action is taken on statehood for Hawaii. 
Therefore, I urge support for the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] to make Alaska 
statehood title II of S. 49. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Ellender Kerr 
Anderson Ferguson Kilgore 
Barrett Flanders Knowland 
B tt Pulbright Toca: 
enne 
Bricker George Lehman 
Bridges Gillette Lennon 
Burke Goldwater Long 
Bush Gore Magnuson 
Butler, Md. Griswold Malone 
Butler, Nebr. Hayden Mansfield 
yra Hendrickson Martin 

Capehart Hennings 

Carlson Hill McCarthy 
Case McClellan 
Chavez Holand Millikin 
Clements Hunt Monroney 
Cooper Ives 

Cordon Jackson Mundt 
Daniel Jenner Murray 
. Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Duff Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Dworshak Kefauver Purtell 
Eastland Kennedy Robertson 
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Russell Welker 
Sal Stennis Wiley 
Schoeppel Symington Williams 
Smathers Thye Young 
Smith, Maine Upton 
Smith, N. J. Watkins 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] adding to the bill a new title 
providing for statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
note that it is now 1 minute before 4 
o’clock, and in the interest of complying 
with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I believe the rolleall should not 
be started until the hour of 4 o'clock 
arrives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, all de- 
bate is concluded, pursuant to the unan- 
imous-consent agreement. The yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JENNER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran]. If he were present and per- 
mitted to vote, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PAYNE (when his name was 
called). On this question I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], who, if present 
and permitted to vote, would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate attending the session of the 10th 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas, 
Venezuela, as a congressional adviser on 
the United States delegation. 

On this vote the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HIcKENLOOPER] is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the sessions of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, as a congressional adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] is absent on official business, 
and if present would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is absent on official committee 
business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Anderson Hennings Malone 
Burke Hill Mansfield 
Butler, Md. Hoey Maybank 
Byrd Hunt McClellan 
Chavez Jackson Monroney 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Eastland Kefauver Robertson 
Ellender Kennedy Russell 
Frear Kerr Smathers 
Fulbright Kilgore Sparkman 
George Langer Stennis 
Gillette Lehman Symington 
Gore Lennon 
Hayden Magnuson 
NAYS—43 

Aiken Dworshak Potter 
Barrett Ferguson Purtell 

all F. anders Saltonstall 
Bennett Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bricker Griswold Smith, Maine 
Bridges Hendrickson Smith, N. J. 
Bush Holiand Thye 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Upton 
Cap Knowland Watkins 
Carlson Kuchel Welker 
Case Long Wiley 
Cooper Martin Williams 
Cordon McCarthy Young 
Dirksen Millikin 
Duff Mundt 

NOT VOTING—7 

Green Jenner Payne 
Hickenlooper McCarran 
Humphrey Pastore 

So Mr. ANDERSON’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend. 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son] and to other Senators on his side 
of the aisle. Has the distinguished Sen- 
ator any idea of how much additional de- 
bate there will be on the question of the 
final passage of the bill, as it has now 
been amended? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think there should 
be some discussion of the provisions re- 
garding Alaska. It seems to me the dis- 
cussion on the bill should consume the 
remainder of this week, and that the 
vote should be taken early next week. 

I shall not try to commit any other 
Senator, but I am agreeable to having 
the vote taken early next week or, in 
fact, at any other time during next week. 
However, I believe the discussion of the 
provisions with regard to Alaska could 
easily be covered tomorrow and on Mon- 
day, at the latest, aside from general 
debate on the bill itself. 

I express myself as entirely willing to 
cooperate with the majority leader re- 
garding the time of bringing the bill to 
a final vote. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, let 
me say to the majority leader that we 
are spending billions of dollars in an 
effort to stem the tide of communism, 
and I wish to have at least 2 hours to- 
morrow to explain how, in my opinion, 
we plan to turn loose communistic aliens 
in the Hawaiian Islands, who can flood 
our west coast and permeate the entire 
Nation. I do not think I can cover 
that subject in less than 2 hours. 

I do not wish to delay the debate; 
but, to my mind, this problem is one of 
the most important of all which face 
the Nation, particularly from the point 
of view of violating the Monroe Doc- 
trine and of constituting a peril to the 
entire west coast, as well as the whole 
Nation. Let me say that I could debate 
the issue for a much longer period of 
time, but I wish to have an opportunity 
to debate it for at least 2 hours. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I know of several 
Senators who wish to address themselves 
to the subject of whether either of these 
Territories should become a State. I 
should not like to have the Senator from 
California try to cut off debate. I am 
sure he will not attempt to do so, but 
I wish to say that I know there will be 
some discussion of this subject, certainly 
during the early part of next week, if 
not during all of next week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I had assumed 
there would be considerable debate. I 
was merely trying to ascertain—in order 
to be able to honor the commitment 
which previously has been made rela- 
tive to the New Mexico senatorial elec- 
tion contest—whether it would be feas- 
ible to attempt to agree to have the vote 
on the statehood bill, as now amended, 
taken by Wednesday, thus leaving avail- 
able for debate the remainder of today, 
all of tomorrow, and Monday and Tues- 
day, and all of Wednesday, up to the 
time of taking of the final vote, if such 
an agreement is made. 

So I wonder whether it will be pos- 
sible to obtain an agreement to have 
the vote on the question of final passage 
taken at, let us say, 4 o’clock on Wednes- 
day of next week. If such an agree- 
ment can be reached, we shall be able 
to clear the decks before taking up the 
New Mexico senatorial election contest. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
California that at least 10 Senators 
have informed me that they wish to 
debate the matter rather fully. I be- 
lieve the best thing would be to discuss 
the question of an agreement to vote 
early next week, after the matter has 
jelled somewhat. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to have all 
Senators understand the situation, be- 
cause I should have liked to have some 
additional measures taken up, if it had 
appeared that we would have been able 
to dispose of them prior to the time of 
taking up the New Mexico senatorial 
election contest. However, it now ap- 
pears obvious that that will not be 
possible. 

Mr. President, I had previously given 
notice concerning a number of measures, 
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namely, House bill 4557, Calendar No. 
504, to amend section 319 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, with respect to 
permits for construction of radio sta- 
tions; House bill 4558, Calendar No. 505, 
to amend section 309 (c) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, with respect to 
the time within which the Federal Com- 
munications Commission must act on 
protests filed thereunder; and House bill 
4559, Calendar No. 506, to amend section 
501 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
so that any offense punishable there- 
under, except a second or subsequent of- 
fense, shall constitute a misdemeanor, 
rather than a felony. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield at this point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have ex- 
plored with members on this side of the 
aisle the attitude regarding those par- 
ticular bills. So far as I know, it is 
agreeable to them to have those bills 
brought up whenever the Senator from 
California decides he wishes to have the 
Senate consider them. If he cares to do 
so, he can bring them up this afternoon, 

I hope we can have definite informa- 
tion about the schedule for tomorrow and 
perhaps for Monday and Tuesday of next 
week, while we are waiting on the New 
Mexico senatorial election contest. I 
understood the distinguished majority 
leader to say that he planned to have 
debate continue tomorrow on the state- 
hood bill, and I understand that the jun- 
ior Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] plans to speak for several hours on 
that subject. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, as the 
distinguished Senator from Texas knows, 
regardless of what legislative business 
may then be pending, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia will not be fore- 
closed—nor will any other Senator— 
from debating the Hawaiian statehood 
bill. We shall be in session tomorrow, 
and the Senator from Virginia and any 
other Senators will have an opportunity 
to continue the debate on the question of 
Alaskan statehood. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. However, 
many Senators wish to make plans. Does 
the majority leader plan to bring up any 
measures tomorrow, other than the 
statehood bill and the three bills he has 
just mentioned? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. In addition 
to the three bills I have already men- 
tioned—and, so far as I know, they are 
noncontroversial, or certainly they are 
relatively so—there is one measure about 
which there is some controversy. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] had 
asked that I give at least one day’s notice 
regarding that measure, and I did so 
yesterday, for I then thought we might 
actually reach debate and possibly the 
vote on that bill today. However, in 
view of the present hour, it is my inten- 
tion to ask that that bill—it is the so- 
called gas bill, House bill 5976, Calendar 
No. 821, to amend section 1 of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act—be made the unfinished 
business. Then, on tomorrow, we can 
proceed to debate that bill and the three 
other bills I have just mentioned. 

Let me say that I do not intend to 
have the Senate take up this week the 
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so-called wool bill, Senate bill 2911, cal- 
endar 1047, to provide for the develop- 
ment of a sound and profitable domestic 
wool industry under our national policy 
of expanding world trade, to encourage 
increased domestic production of wool 
for our national security, and for other 
purposes. I gave to the Senator from 
Louisiana assurances about that bill. I 
should like to be prepared to have it 
taken up on Monday next, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no desire to delay disposition 
of the unfinished business, the statehood 
bill. I wish to suggest to the majority 
leader that if we are ever to dispose of 
it, we shall have to continue to consider 
it for a while. If, instead, we are to 
take up the so-called wool bill or the so- 
called gas bill, and other controversial 
measures, we shall find ourselves still 
discussing the statehood bill in July, and 
even thereafter, when we should be 
home. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, Mr. 
President, because of the fact that the 
New Mexico senatorial election contest 
will soon come before the Senate, I be- 
lieve we should attempt to clear the 
decks of some of the other legislative 
proposals, if it is possible to do so. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5337) to provide for 
the establishment of a United States Air 
Force Academy, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the rquest of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
RUSSELL, and Mr. Byrd conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


INSTRUCTION OF TWO CITIZENS 
OF KINGDOM OF THAILAND AT 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 34) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to receive for instruction 
at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point two citizens and subjects of 
the Kingdom of Thailand, which were 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to permit within 1 year after the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution, 
two persons, citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Thailand, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., but the United States 
shall not be subject to any expense on ac- 
count of such instruction, 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to permit within 1 year after the 
enactment of this joint resolution, upon 
designation of the President of the United 
States, two persons, citizens and subjects of 
the Kingdom of Belgium, to receive instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md., but the United States shall 
not be subject to any expense on account of 
such instruction. 

Sec, 3. Except as may be otherwise de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army, in 
the case of persons attending the United 
States Military Academy, or the Secretary 
of the Navy, in the case of persons attend- 
ing the United States Naval Academy, the 
said persons shall, as a condition to receiving 
instruction under the provisions of this joint 
resolution, agree to be subject to the same 
rules and regulations governing admission, 
attendance, discipline, resignation, discharge, 
dismissal, and graduation, as cadets at the 
United States Military Academy or midship- 
men at the United States Naval Academy, ap- 
pointed from the United States, but they 
shall not be entitled to appointment to any 
office or position in the United States Army 
or the United States Navy by reason of their 
graduation from the United States Military 
Academy or the United States Nayal Acad- 
emy. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed to subject the said per- 
sons to the provisions of section 1320 of the 
Revised Statutes or to section 3 of the act 
of June 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 304). 


Amend the title so as to read: “Joint 
resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Army to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Poin; two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Thailand, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to receive for instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis two citizens and subjects of 
the Kingdom of Belgium.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Senate Joint Resolution 34, as it passed 
the Senate, authorized the Secretary of 
the Army to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Thailand. The bill passed 
the Senate in that form on July 24, 1953. 

The House amended the joint resolu- 
tion by adding language to provide that 
the Secretary of the Navy may authorize 
or permit two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Belgium to receive instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy, 
at no expense to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

There is ample precedent for this 
amendment, and I hope the Senate will 
concur in the House amendment. If 
there is any objection I shall not press 
the request, but there is ample precedent 
for it, and unless there is objection I hope 
the Senate may concur in the House 
amendment at this time. 

I therefore move that the Senate con- 
cur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERMITS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
RADIO STATIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 504, House 
bill 4557. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4557) to amend section 319 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, with respect to 
permits for construction of radio stations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
California? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that it is hoped that tomorrow we 
can dispose of Calendar No. 504, House 
bill 4557, which is now before the Senate; 
Calendar No. 505, House bill 4558; and 
Calendar No. 506, House bill 4559. Iun- 
derstand from the minority leader that 
so far as he knows, there is no objection 
to these bills, and their consideration 
should not require a very long time. Fol- 
lowing the disposition of those bills, it is 
planned to proceed to the consideration 
of No. 821 on the calendar, House bill 
5976. That is the gas bill to which ref- 
erence has already been made. 

Mr. President, I understand that there 
are 1 or 2 speeches to be made yet this 
afternoon. I do not anticipate any 
further voting this afternoon. It is 
planned that, following the speeches, the 
Senate will stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 


TENTH INTER-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE, AT CARACAS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a statement which I 
have prepared regarding the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR SMATHERS 


It is encouraging to many of us I am sure 
that today’s news from the 10th Inter- 
American Conference tells of plans to hold 
further hemisphere economic conferences 
here at Washington. 

On last Friday, I cabled Secretary Dulles 
urging him to indorse the proposal for a 
permanent Inter-American Trade Council 
for the purpose of bolstering trade among 
the Americas and tightening economic ties 
which bind the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere in a natural, wholesome, and mu- 
tually beneficial alliance. I would not be so 
immodest as to suggest that my telegram 
spurred the Secretary to extend the invita- 
tion for further talks on the subject. But 
I am pleased—and somewhat excited—that 
this development has occurred as the con- 
ference at Caracas proceeds. 

There is no doubt whatsoever in my mind 
that we as a nation must take positive 
and immediate steps to strengthen our re- 
lations with our good neighbors in Latin 
America. We have talked about this for 
many years, but, in my opinion, we have 
never done enough. I hope that this means 
we now may expect an emphasis upon action 
and a deemphasis of words without adequate 
steps to implement a sound program, 

It is impossible for me to speak on the 
subject without mentioning the warm and 
real friendship between Florida and her peo- 
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ple, and the peoples of Latin America. There 
is a common bond of ethnic, cultural, and 
business associations which link Florida and 
Latin America. For years, we in Florida 
have strived to improve our facilities in 
keeping with this friendship. We are still 
working to bring to Miami the Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural and Trade Center and to forge 
closer links among our peoples through proj- 
ects at Tampa, Key West, and other cities 
in our State. 

Great advancement is expected in this re- 
gard in the near future years for the growth 
of friendship will continue just as will the 
expanding trade and travel from Latin Amer- 
ica which is America’s greatest security po- 
tential. Congress already has acted to sup- 
port the program which the people of Florida, 
working with their Latin American neighbors, 
have conceived and intiated. They con- 
fidently expect—and will receive I am sure— 
the continued support of the Congress in 
this field. 


PROPOSED TAX REDUCTIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to discuss for a few moments 
the proposals to reduce taxes. First I 
should like to review the background 
with which we must approach this prob- 
lem. 

For the past 24 years this Government 
has lived within its income on only three 
occasions. 

On two of those occasions the budget 
was balanced only as a result of the ac- 
tions of the Republican Party in the 
80th Congress. 

The record shows that on only one oc- 
casion during the past 24 years has the 
budget of this Government ever been 
balanced under the Democratic Party. 

Likewise, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the condition in which the 
Republican Party found the Treasury of 
the United States at the time it took 
control of the Government on January 
20, 1953. At that time, in addition to the 
national debt of $266 billion, we found 
that we also picked up unpaid bills of 
the past administration in the amount 
of $83,298,436,271. Those unpaid bills 
represented just as much an obligation 
of the United States Government as was 
the national debt. 

To offset the $83,250,000,000 of unpaid 
bills which we inherited, we found in the 
general fund of the Treasury $4,607,200,- 
000 in cash. In other words, we inherited 
from the past administration a deficit of 
approximately $79 billion in unpaid bills 
for which we, as the Republican Party 
during our administration, must raise 
the money. This $79 billion represents 
the luxuries of the past administration— 
money which was spent by them—but 
the payment of which was passed down 
to the Republican administration. 

I point out, as a comparison, that the 
$79 billion which we must raise to pay 
off the obligations created by the ad- 
ministration represents more money 
than was spent by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during his first 8 years in office 
under the New Deal administration. 

It also represents more than the total 
cost of World War I. I also point out 
that it is not an ordinary procedure for 
any administration to go out of office 
and pass on to its successor any such 
staggering amount of unpaid bills. On 
only 1 previous occasion was anywhere 
near that amount of unpaid bills passed 
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on, and that was when President Roose- 
velt died in the midst of World War IT 
and passed on to his successor, President 
Truman, a total of $28 billion in unpaid 
bills. However, at that time he had in 
the general fund $14 billion in cash, 
which meant that there was a deficit of 
only $14 billion representing unpaid bills 
passed down by President Roosevelt to 
President Truman. 

When we actually figure the expendi- 
tures of the Truman regime during the 
7 years of the Fair Deal administration, 
we find that while they boast of the fact 
that they reduced the national debt dur- 
ing those 7 years by $3 billion, they do 
not tell the American people that they 
ran up the unrecorded but unpaid obli- 
gations by a total of more than $79 bil- 
lion. Allowing for the $14 billion in un- 
paid bills which President Truman in- 
herited, it means that his Fair Deal re- 
gime actually spent $65 billion more than 
they are telling the American people 
about. 

In approaching these problems the Re- 
publican Party last year cut appropria- 
tions by approximately $12 billion, and 
we are hopeful that we can cut them 
further this year. The administration 
has recommended a lower budget, and 
Iam confident and hopeful that the Con- 
gress will support it. 

However, it is recognized by even the 
most conservative estimators that, not- 
withstanding the cuts which were made 
last year, and notwithstanding the re- 
ductions we propose to make this year, 
we shall still end the year 1955 with an 
unbalanced budget to the extent of ap- 
proximately $3 billion. Therefore when 
we discuss the question of any tax reduc- 
tion at this time, whether it be in the 
form of excise-tax reductions or whether 
it be a reduction in taxes by reason of 
increasing the personal exemption, it 
means that whatever tax reduction we 
pass on to the American people at this 
session of Congress must be met directly 
by borrowing the money. We are going 
to borrow the money in the name of our 
children and grandchildren in order that 
we May pass on to the voters of today a 
measure of tax relief. 

The proposed tax relief which is 
pending before us now is the bill which 
passed the House yesterday. It em- 
bodies a proposed cut of $912 million in 
existing excise taxes. 

Another proposal with which we shall 
be confronted is that outlined by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE}, in 
which he is proposing that we raise the 
personal exemption to $800 the first year 
and increase that amount to $1,000 the 
second year. 

Based upon the Treasury estimates, 
raising the personal exemptions by $200 
the first year, or from the current $600 
to $800, will further increase the deficit 
of the Federal Government by $412 
billion. According to the Treasury De- 
partment, when the full exemption of 
$1,000 goes into effect the second year, 
it will reduce the revenue by $7.8 billion. 
As in the case of the proposed $900 mil- 
lion reduction in excise taxes, each of 
necessity must be made up by direct bor- 
rowings and thereby increasing the na- 
tional debt. 
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In addition, there is a third form of 
tax relief which I think is equally unwise 
at this time. That is the proposed re- 
lief in connection with double taxation 
of dividends. In the first year this would 
amount to $240 million and thereafter 
would increase on a graduated scale. 

Unquestionably there is much merit in 
all three of these proposals.. However, 
we cannot forget the fact that their com- 
bined acceptance represents a loss in 
revenue of over $514 billion at a time 
when our budget is already unbalanced. 

Mr. President, if we accept at this 
time those three recommended tax-re- 
duction measures, first, the reduction 
voted yesterday by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, approximating $900 million, 
the dividend tax relief as it is being ad- 
vocated, of approximately $240 million, 
and the proposal made by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], to raise the 
tax exemption by $200 for this year, it 
will mean that next year we will have 
reduced the revenues of our Government 
and thereby further increased our deficit 
by $5.6 billion. 

It also means—and I believe this point 
should be considered very seriously by 
the advocates of tax reductions—that 
such reductions would necessitate in- 
creasing the ceiling on the national debt. 
All of us recognize that the Government 
is now scraping the ceiling of the $275 
billion debt limit. 

I believe that proponents of any tax 
relief measures at this session of Con- 
gress should incorporate in their recom- 
mendations for such tax relief equiva- 
lent authority to increase the national 
debt by the amount by which they seek 
to reduce the tax revenues, and in that 
way let the American people know that 
whatever relief they are getting is in 
reality only money borrowed in their 
name, with interest—interest which 
they and their children will be paying 
for generations to come. 

We hear many arguments raised 
about the necessity for tax relief and 
how much the low income groups are 
suffering. I do not say that an excel- 
lent argument cannot be made on be- 
half of any one of the proposals for tax 
reduction. I believe that, taken indi- 
vidually, each has a great deal of merit. 
However, taken collectively, they repre- 
sent approximately $542 billion which 
must be borrowed by the Government. 

In answer to the argument that we 
should give tax relief to those in the 
low income brackets and extend the 
burden if necessary by increasing the 
rates to those in the upper brackets, I 
invite attention to what would be the 
effect of such a procedure. 

I asked the Treasury Department to 
compile a report based on the supposi- 
tion that a 100 percent tax would be 
levied on all individual incomes in the 
United States in excess of $10,000. Iwas 
advised by the Treasury Department 
that if such a proposal were adopted by 
Congress, that is, if we were to confis- 
cate in their entirety all incomes above 
$10,000, such confiscation would only 
provide additional revenues in the 
amount of $5.2 billion, which would not 
be sufficient to make up the deficit re- 
sulting from the adoption of the pro- 
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posals for tax reduction that have been 
made. 

Mr. President, it should be recognized 
by all of us that there is no sincerity and 
no basis for the argument that we pass 
the additional tax load on to the wealthy. 
The truth of the matter is that under 
the two past administrations, first under 
the New Deal and then under the Fair 
Deal, we have reached the point where 
there is very little more revenue avail- 
able from that source. I repeat—even 
a 100 percent confiscation of all incomes 
in the United States in excess of $10,000 
would not make up the additional deficit 
with which we would be faced if all the 
pending tax reduction proposals were 
adopted. 

I suggest that those who are express- 
ing so much sympathy for the taxpayers 
by advocating the raising of the $600 
exemption to $800 look at the record. 
At the time the Democratic Party took 
control of the Government in 1932, ap- 
proximately 20 years ago, the personal 
income tax exemption for every married 
couple in this country was $2,500. 
Gradually, first under the New Deal and 
then under the Fair Deal, the exemption 
was whittled down to $1,000 for each 
couple, and it was whittled down under 
the party of those who are today express- 
ing so much concern for the taxpayers. 

It should be remembered that the 
exemption is $600 today only because 
the Republican Party during the 80th 
Congress raised the exemption from $500 
to $600, over the veto of a Democratic 
President. The Republican controlled 
80th Congress also raised the exemption 
of every man and woman over 65 from 
$500 to $1,200; we raised the exemption 
of the blind irrespective of age from 
$500 to $1,200 all over the veto of a 
Democratic President. I believe those 
facts should be put into the RECORD. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield in a 
moment. In fairness, it should be stated 
that the increase in the tax exemption 
was passed over the veto of a Democratic 
President with the aid of many Members 
on the other side of the aisle. However, 
not too much should now be said in criti- 
cism of the Republican Party about our 
inability, after only 15 months in power, 
to do that which the Democratic Party 
could not do in 20 years. I now yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, does 
not the Senator from Delaware also re- 
call that the real Republican tax reduc- 
tion bill was passed in 1947 and that it 
did not add anything to the tax exemp- 
tion or to the credit for personal de- 
pendents, and that for that reason most 
Senators on this side of the aisle voted 
to uphold the veto of the Democratic 
President; and that it was not until the 
next year, when, by the insistence of 
Democrats on this side of the aisle, the 
bill was reoffered and brought back with 
an increase in the personal exemption 
and the credit for dependents, from $500 
to $600, at which time the votes from this 
side of the aisle were forthcoming to 
override the veto of the President? Does 
not the Senator from Delaware remem- 
ber that situations 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Ihave already given 
credit to the Members on the other side 
of the aisle who supported the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In a moment I shall 
be happy to yield. The personal exemp- 
tion was raised from $500 to $600 in the 
Republican 80th Congress. President 
Truman has stated that everything that 
came out of that Congress, good or bad, 
should be credited to the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In a moment I shall 
yield. With credit for all that happened 
in the 80th Congress, good or bad, given 
to us by President Truman, I say credit 
for the tax reduction should be given to 
the Republican Party. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Florida in a moment. I 
should like to point out also that we 
were able to pass a tax reduction to the 
American people at that time only as a 
result of the economies which were voted 
by the 80th Congress—economies for 
which we were attacked during the 1948 
election and for which probably we lost 
the election. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield in a 
moment. Mr. President, I say if we are 
going to be charged with the responsi- 
bility for those economies, which in- 
evitably resulted in taking away from 
the American people some of the benefits 
which they would like to have and which 
we likewise would have liked to have 
given them, I also say that we should 
give the Republican Party credit for 
the balanced budget in those 2 years and 
for the tax reduction. I now yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware has referred to 
the tax reduction bill of 1948. I should 
like to have him specifically recall, if he 
will, what happened in 1947. If he will 
do so he will recall that the Knutson bill, 
which was a Republican bill, was passed 
by the House by a very heavy majority. 
It came to the Senate and passed the 
Senate. However, it could not be passed 
over a Presidential veto, for three rea- 
sons. First, there was no increase in the 
personal exemption or in the credit for 
dependents from the wartime levels, and 
enough Senators on this side of the aisle 
insisted that those features be added. 
As a matter of fact they were added the 
next year. 

Secondly, Mr. President, I wish to call 
to the attention of the distinguished 
Senator that the so-called Knutson bill 
did not straighten out the so-called com- 
munity property tax situation, and Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle refused to 
approve tax reductions unless there was 
straightened out the inequity which ap- 
plied to all States but 13. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire whether the Sen- 
ator from Florida is asking me a question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Thirdly, I point out 
that that bill in 1947 accomplished such 
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heavy reductions in the big brackets that 
again a change had to be made by 1948 
before a tax reduction bill could be 
enacted into law. I am asking the Sen- 
ator from Delaware if I am not com- 
pletely correct in the three statements 
I have made. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have already said 
to the Senator from Florida that we did 
pass a tax bill in 1947, which was not as 
many of us would have liked to have it, 
but it was hoped that we could later 
pass a second reduction. I know it was 
the intention of many Senators on this 
side of the aisle to incorporate those 
provisions in another bill. Many of us 
wanted an extension of the community- 
property provision to all the States. I 
supported the community-property pro- 
vision. It should have been passed 
many, Many years ago, because without 
the community-property provision it 
meant that citizens of my own State 
and of many other States. were paying 
a higher rate of income tax than were 
those citizens of community-property 
States. It was unfair. It should have 
been corrected years ago. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
giving us credit, because it was done in 
the Republican 80th Congress. Presi- 
dent Truman said we should take the 
credit for it. In fact, he used it as one 
of the arguments against the Republican 
80th Congress. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has brought up a very excellent point 
in going back to the 1947 vote. But 
since we are reviewing the record let us 
go back to the first income-tax law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield in just 
a moment, and then I shall be glad to 
listen to the Senator. 

Mr. President, going back to the first 
income-tax law, which was passed in 
1913, a review of the record shows that 
there have been 14 tax increases during 
the period since 1913. We find, in re- 
viewing the record, that 12 of those in- 
creases took place under Democratic 
Party administration, and on only 2 oc- 
casions were taxes increased by the Re- 
publican Party. 

The argument comes back, “Well, they 
have been in control of the Government 
longer than has the Republican Party 
in those years.” 

In reviewing the record to see how 
far that argument will stand, I find that 
during the same intervening period there 
were 10 tax reductions. I find that 8 
of those reductions were given to the 
American people under the Republican 
administration, and on only 2 occasions 
since 1913 has there ever been a tax- 
reduction bill passed under a Democratic 
administration. 

I review this record for the benefit of 
those on the other side of the aisle who 
are always talking about lower taxes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. Is it not a fact that there 
was a very prompt removal of the excess 
profit tax, following the end of World 
War II? In 1945 Democrats could not 
wait overnight, hardly, to take the 


excess-profits tax from the great corpo- _ 
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rations of the country, whom they accuse 
the Republican Party of sheltering. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield; 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is not true that Senators 
on this side of the aisle refused in 1947 
to approve the Knutson tax-reduction 
bill because it did not include a commu- 
nity-property provision which would 
make more equitable the situation and 
allow the filing of split-income returns 
by husbands and wives? I am asking if 
in 1948 the bill did not come over from 
the House without containing such a 
provision, and if the Senate committee, 
which was Republican-controlled, did 
not refuse to place that item in the bill, 
and if such an item was not put into the 
bill through an amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN], and strongly supported by 
other Senators on the Democratic side 
of the aisle? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That amendment 
was offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and I was a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. I thank the 
Senator from Florida for reminding me 
of that fact. 

But we still come back to the point 
that the bill was passed in the Republi- 
can 80th Congress, and the President of 
the United States vetoed it and it was 
then passed over his veto. 

I merely bring that out to show that 
those who are standing up and speaking 
the loudest in criticizing the Republican 
Party for not having accomplished more 
after only 15 months in power do not 
haye a record of having done as well. 
I accept their statements not as criti- 
cisms but as a compliment. I attribute 
to them nothing but sincerity and recog- 
nize their statements as expressions of 
confidence in the ability of the Republi- 
can Party to do in 15 months what they 
failed to do in 20 years. If they will only 
be patient and give us time, I think we 
can live up to their expectations. 

Mr. President, I should like to say, 
further, that any suggestion of tax relief 
at this particular time is unwise. I do 
not think it would be doing the Ameri- 
can people any good to pass a tax relief 
bill at this particular time when every 
Member of the Congress knows that it 
would be necessary to borrow that much 
extra money. I do not think it is fair 
to the American people. They are not 
going to be fooled by any such political 
farce. We should tell the people the 
truth; namely, that we have an expen- 
sive Government and that thus far we 
have been unable to bring about suffi- 
cient economies to bring the cost of 
Government under control. We should 

that if we deliberately con- 
tinue deficit spending, we shall be admit- 
ting that we, as representatives of the 
American people, do not have the cour- 
age to pass a tax bill sufficient to pay for 
the services we give the people. If we 
ever admit, that as their representatives, 
we do not have the courage to tax them 
for the services being endered, we are 
taking a dangerous step down the road 
to disaster. 
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Mr. AIKEN. As a member of the com- 
mittee, does the Senator from Delaware 
anticipate that the committee will rec- 
ommend an increase in the debt limit 
above the present $274 billion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know what 
the committee will do. I voted against 
an increase in the ceiling. I would vote 
against it today. But, on the other 
hand, we may as well be realistic about 
it. I do not think any Member of the 
Senate, regardless of his position on the 
debt ceiling, will say the Government 
is not going to pay its bills. If Congress 
should pass a tax reduction bill, such 
as is being proposed at this time, to the 
extent of five or six billion dollars, the 
ceiling on the national debt will have 
to be raised accordingly. That is the 
reason why I say that those who are de- 
fending a tax reduction should include 
with the proposal the necessary author- 
ity to raise the debt ceiling high enough 
so that the Secretary of the Treasury 
can borrow the necessary money to pro- 
vide for the tax relief. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Delaware know of any more effective 
means of embarrassing President Eisen- 
hower and his administration, or of any 
more effective means of bringing the 
national economy to a low level, than 
by reducing the income of the Govern- 
ment to a point where it will not meet 
expenses, and by failing to increase the 
debt limit? That would mean, as the 
Senator knows, that next September and 
October, 2 months before election, the 
United States Government would not 
have sufficient funds with which to meet 
its obligations. Does the Senator believe 
there might be any politics involved in 
the matter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not question 
the motives of those who are backing 
the proposal. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam asking the Senator 
from Delaware for his opinion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unquestionably this 
whole subject is wrapped up in politics. 
I think the Treasury can get by without 
increasing the ceiling on the national 
debt at this time if we can hold the line 
on appropriations and stop the trend 
toward irresponsible tax reductions. 

That is why I say I believe that anyone 
who supports tax reduction now should, 
at the same time, support a correspond- 
ing increase in the ceiling of the national 
debt. If the tax reduction goes through, 
that must be done. Otherwise the Gov- 
ernment could not pay its bills. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator from 
Delaware be willing to predict what cir- 
cumstances might occur if, because of 
an excessive reduction in taxes, the 
United States Government ran out of 
money next September, as it certainly 
will, unless the debt limit shall be in- 
creased? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know ex- 
actly what would happen, but the situa- 
tion could become disastrous. No one 
could afford to let the Government get 
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into a situation whereby it would be ac- 
tually unable to pay its bills. It is a 
condition we must recognize. We are 
confronted today with the fact that the 
national debt is in excess of $274 billion. 
We are now right at the ceiling. The 
Government will have large revenues 
during this month, and should enable it 
to carry on until sometime in the fall. 
But, as the Senator from Vermont says, 
next fall we shall have all we can do to 
get by, even by extending the tax rates 
as they now exist on the books. I think 
we can get by. I think it would be wise 
for us to hold the line because if once we 
can get over this hurdle, we can continue 
for some time. But if taxes are to be re- 
duced at this time, there will be no alter- 
native except, at the same time, to raise 
the debt ceiling. That will have to be 
done. 

Mr. AIKEN. But suppose it should 
not be done, and it happened that some 
Members of Congress who are advocating 
a reduction of taxes in a large amount at 
the present time were opposed to raising 
the debt ceiling. What would happen? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shudder to think of 
what would happen in a situation such 
as that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it not mean the 
collapse of the Government? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would mean pretty 
much a collapse of the economy of this 
country. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Sena- 
tor state again the amount which would 
become national disposable income if the 
exemption were raised $100? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
refer to the loss of revenue? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The loss of reve- 
nue. I will put it that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The loss of revenue 
by raising the exemption $100 would be 
$2.4 billion. 

The loss of revenue by raising the ex- 
emption $200 would be $4.5 billion. 

If the exemption were raised $300, to 
make the exemption $900, the loss of 
revenue would be $6.3 billion. 

If the exemption were raised to $1,000, 
the loss of revenue would be $7.8 billion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for the figures. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I asked the ques- 
tion because the main argument which 
has been presented in favor of the up- 
ping of the exemption has been that it 
would stimulate purchasing, add to per- 
sonal incomes, and stimulate consump- 
tion of goods. 

Does the Senator from Delaware real- 
ize that the total disposable income last 
year was $247.9 billion, and we are now 
talking about a figure ranging from 1 
percent to 2.5 percent, if the exemptions 
are increased? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Arizona has made a good point. 
Of course, it is recognized, unquestion- 
ably, that the passing along of a tax 
reduction of $2.5 billion would stimu- 
late the consumption of goods to some 
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extent. But it is my opinion that what 
stimulates production and consumption 
of goods in the United States is not nec- 
essarily tax relief; it is the confidence 
of the American people in the stability 
of their Government and the stability 
of their dollar. 

The greatest depression to have oc- 
curred in recent memory was in 1932, 
at a time when the tax rate was at an 
alltime low. 

Let us remember that if the time 
should come when the American people 
will have lost confidence in the sound- 
ness of their Government, in its honesty 
and integrity, and in its ability to meet 
its obligations, under any administration, 
the Government will fall. That has 
been the history of every government 
that has preceded ours. When we study 
the history of the Roman Empire and 
of many other great nations of the world, 
we learn how they rose to great heights, 
and then fell. A reading of the history 
of those nations will disclose that in 
practically every instance their collapse 
was preceded by a long period of deficit 
spending leading to bankruptcy of the 
nation. Let us profit from the lessons 
of history. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not agree 
more thoroughly with the Senator from 
Delaware. I was pointing out that the 
figure which has been used by the advo- 
cates of the increase in exemptions has 
been pictured as being an extremely 
large sum that would materially help 
the national economy. I pointed out to 
the Senator that we are talking about 
a figure of 1 percent of last year’s total 
disposable income in the United States. 
Does the Senator from Delaware believe 
that 1 percent is of enough importance 
to risk the economy of the entire Nation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not. I do not 
believe the benefit of such an increase in 
exemption would begin to compare with 
the loss to the economy, as a result of 
the loss of confidence by the American 
people in their Government, which 
would inevitably follow if the adminis- 
tration or Congress now adopts the prac- 
tice of planned deficit spending. 

We are just emerging from 20 years 
of such irresponsible Government 
financing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator’s 
comment about deficit spending is in- 
teresting. I think the Senator will agree 
with me that the inflation which was 
experienced in the United States during 
the recent past was caused largely by 
defiicit spending. If the Government 
is to enter into another period of deficit 
spending, which could occur by reason 
of the astronomical decreases in revenue, 
does the Senator realize that there would 
again be inflation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe there 
is any question that another period of 
dangerous inflation would be touched off. 

Speaking of inflation, I think the 
Senator from Arizona has raised an ex- 
cellent point, because we should not lose 
sight of the fact that inflation still could 
happen in the United States. 

I remember that ten years ago the 
Government said that for every $3 in- 
vested in Government bonds, $4 would 
be paid at maturity. The Senator from 
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Arizona knows, as well as I, what in re- 
ality the investor gets back. He gets 
back $4, yes; but the purchasing power 
of the $4 today is barely the equivalent 
of $2 when he bought the bond. Instead 
of giving to the bond buyers of ten years 
ago $1 for very $3 invested, the Govern- 
ment is actually taking away $1 of the 
$3, and is giving back only $2. The value 
of the American dollar has been cut in 
half. One-half of the benefits of every 
life insurance policy in the United States 
has been taken away. One-half of the 
value of every pension account in the 
United State has been destroyed. The 
Government has confiscated and de- 
stroyed, through the indirect method of 
deflating the American dollar, one-half 
of the life savings of the American 
citizens. 

Every Senator can visualize some per- 
son in his own home town who a few 
years ago retired on what at that time 
he thought, and what at that time his 
Senator would have agreed, was an ade- 
quate amount with which to take care 
of himself and his wife for the rest of 
their lives. 

Today, as a result of the depreciation 
of the American dollar, under the 
deficit-spending program of the past 
several years, the value of their savings 
has been taken away. The purchasing 
power of the dollar has now been re- 
duced, and many of those persons today 
cannot buy the bare necessities of life. 
In many States, these men and women 
are being forced onto the relief rolls. 
I think the forgotten men and women 
of the last two administrations were the 
aged, those whose earning days were 
over. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. In view of the Senator’s 
statement, would he be willing to join 
me in the amendment which I have 
offered to raise the old-age pension by 
$10 a month? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no ques- 
tion that there is a great deal of merit 
in the amendment to which the Senator 
from Louisiana is referring, but that 
illustrates the vicious circle we have been 
following for a long time. I say to the 
Senator from Louisiana and to all others 
that the way to approach the problem 
is not to keep adding here and there and 
engage in perpetual motion and per- 
petually increase the public debt. Let 
us stabilize the American dollar and 
keep it where it belongs. Let us keep it 
as a stable dollar, so that working men 
and women in the United States who are 
contributing to the pension funds, the 
social-security funds, and various other 
retirement funds will have some guar- 
antee that the dollars they will receive 
when they reach retirement age will 
have some comparison to the dollars they 
put into such funds. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Dela- 
ware knows we are going to have a 
deficit anway, does he not? We are go- 
ing to have a deficit of $2,600,000,000. 
We are going to have tax reduction bills, 
which are favored by the administra- 
tion, and which will increase the deficit 
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by $3 billion. If we are going to have 
that much of a deficit, why should we 
not take care of persons receiving old- 
age pensions? As a matter of fact, 
corporations and businesses are going to 
have tax relief anyway. They have al- 
ready received tax relief this year in the 
amount of $2 billion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not willing to 
accept the fact that we are going to 
enter into a period of deficit spending. 
As far as the tax reductions which are 
in effect are concerned, rather than fur- 
ther extend tax reductions I would 
rather have the Government pick up 
some of the revenue which has been lost. 
I would rather raise the rate to some- 
where between what the rate is now and 
what the rate was before the automatic 
tax reduction on January 1. In my opin- 
ion, if we cannot balance the budget in 
the United States, and if we cannot live 
within our income today, at a time when 
we are in a period of the highest pros- 
perity ever experienced in the history of 
the Nation, I do not think the Senator 
and I will see the day when we will ever 
live within our income. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did I understand the 
Senator from Delaware to say he is 
against the excise tax which the House 
passed yesterday? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am opposed to any 
tax reduction at this particular time; 


yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did I also understand 
the Senator to say he is opposed to the 
general tax-revision bill, on which the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
been working for many months, which 
was reported yesterday, and which will 
be taken up next Wednesday? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say to the Senator 
from Georgia there are many features in 
that tax-revision bill which I think the 
Senate would be wise to consider now 
that there has been so much work put 
into it. I am speaking of the technical 
provisions of the bill. So far as the 
revision bill proposes a rollback in the 
tax rate as it affects dividends, while I 
agree that there is a need to consider 
a revision of the double taxation of divi- 
dends, I do not think this is the time to 
put into effect a tax reduction, whether 
it be with regard to dividends, increased 
tax exemptions, or anything else. I think 
we have the responsibility of raising 
enough revenue to balance the budget. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator knows 
very well that a result of the general tax 
revision bill will be an additional loss to 
the Treasury of between 91,400, 000,000 
and $1,500,000,000. ‘The bill, which 
passed the House yesterday, will reduce, 
on paper, Treasury receipts by over $900 
million. As a consequence there will be 
an actual decrease in revenue, on paper, 
of approximately $2,400,000,000. There 
will unquestionably be a deficit of nearly 
$3 billion by the end of this fiscal year. 
I think the deficit will probably approach 
$4 billion, because I believe the receipts 
have been overestimated. In any event, 
it is now estimated that there will be a 
deficit of $3 billion, and we are now near- 
ing the end of this fiscal year, the clos- 
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ing date of which is June 30. Under 
the two bills, one of which passed the 
House yesterday, and one of which will 
be considered next week, there will be 
received in revenue $2,400,000,000 less. 
I understand the Senator is against both 
of those bills; is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am opposed to re- 
ducing excise taxes by any such amount 
as $800 or $900 million. While we are 
on the subject of the bill which passed 
the House, the Senator from Georgia 
knows very well that there are two fea- 
tures in the bill, one which proposes to 
extend existing rates of certain excise 
taxes which would otherwise automati- 
cally expire on April 1. Iam in favor of 
such extensions, and will support that 
phase of the bill. Likewise I shall sup- 
port the extension of the corporation 
rates at the 52-percent level. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wished to un- 
derstand the Senator’s philosophy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With regard to the 
overall structure, I believe that many of 
the excise taxes and other taxes have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
I think a justifiable argument may be 
made for tax relief so far as some of 
them are concerned. However, I think 
there is an obligation on my part, or on 
the part of any other Member of Con- 
gress sponsoring tax relief, to state that 
unless the budget is balanced a loss in 
revenue should be offset by taxes in other 
areas. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why would the Sen- 
ator not be in favor of reducing the cost 
of Government? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator that it should be done, and only 
wish the administration with which he 
is associated had recognized the impor- 
tance of that question years ago. 

Mr. GEORGE. During the last cam- 
paign we heard much about reducing the 
cost of Government. Why should not 
the cost of Government be reduced? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia 100 percent that 
it should be done. That is the heart of 
the whole question. I say let us cut the 
cost of Government before we cut the 
tax relief melon. While Congress re- 
duced appropriations last year by $12 
billion, the fact of the matter is it has 
not cut the cost of Government suffi- 
ciently to balance the budget. Until 
such time as the budget can be bal- 
anced by cutting the cost of Government, 
as one Member of the Senate I feel it is 
unwise to talk about tax relief. Without 
discussing the merits or demerits of in- 
dividual tax-relief proposals, because 
each one taken separately probably could 
be justified on its own merits, when all 
the taxes are taken collectively, I say we 
should proceed with caution. 

Mr. GEORGE. Would the Senator 
say that without regard to the economy 
of the country? Whatever the economy 
is facing the Senator thinks would have 
nothing to do with what is done about 
tax relief, does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not say 
that. I say such factors as the economy 
of the country should be taken into con- 
sideration. I think what Congress does 
with regard to taxes has a bearing on 
the economy of the country. What I 
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was attempting to point out was that I 
think the greatest contribution Congress 
can make to the economy of the country 
is to give businessmen and the American 
people confidence in the stability of their 
Government. I think the Senator will 
agree that the geatest depression which 
took place within our memory happened 
at the time when the lowest tax rates 
were in effect. I do not say that the low 
tax rate had any effect on the depres- 
sion; I merely say that a low tax rate 


will not in itself save the economy. 


I should like to vote for tax reduc- 
tions. As a member of the Republican 
Party, I know the party made a definite 
promise during the campaign that the 
party would balance the budget and cut 
taxes. We intend to live up to that 
promise. 

Mr. GEORGE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that the budget should be balanced, 
but I do not put the balancing of the 
budget above everything else, because 
then the point may be reached where, if 
we do not have the vision to foresee what 
the taxing system, among other things, 
is doing to the economy of the country, 
we will have a budget which we cannot 
balance. If the Senator is willing to see 
the figure of unemployment in this 
country reach 5 or 6 million, and find 
what the Senate and the House will do 
along the lines of spending public 
moneys to try to meet and check that 
unemployment, then I say, very well, do 
not do anything about taxes. 

Frankly, I do not know whether the 
tax bill which the House passed yester- 
day was an altogether wise bill; but it 
has passed the House. I do not think 
the Senator is going to stop it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps not, but that 
does not change my opinion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not believe the 
Senator can stop it, because I think the 
American people know that taxes are 
too high. What this Government should 
do is cut the total amount of taxes taken 
by the Federal Government by $10 billion 
this year, and do the same next year. 
If the Government will do that, it will 
give the people some real confidence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Georgia—provided we cut 
the cost of Government proportionately. 
I hope that the Senator from Georgia 
will go along with us in helping attain 
such a cut in the cost of Government, 
It is long overdue. 

As the Senator from Georgia well 
knows, many of the taxes were imposed 
at a time when more or less of an im- 
plied promise was made by Congress that 
they would be imposed for only the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The American people 
have every right to say, “Now that the 
war is over, Congress should live up to 
its obligation and should reduce taxes.” 

I recognize that, but at the same time 
I point out that many of the existing 
programs—for instance, the program of 
90 percent of parity price suports for 
agricultural commodities—were imposed 
under a definite plan to end them after 
the war. In my mind and, I am sure, 
in the mind of the Senator from Georgia, 
there is a serious question as to whether 
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we have enough votes to end any of those 
programs today. Certainly if we con- 
tinue them we must continue the taxes 
which were imposed during the same era 
in order to make the programs possible. 
Before reducing taxes, let us cut back 
the programs to the point where the 
Government will be able to live within 
its income. 

As a member of the party which now is 
in control, I recognize that we should 
exercise our responsibility in connection 
with the matters about which I am 

ing. We have made great progress 
in this direction during the brief 15 
months we have been in power. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in this 
body and in the other branch of Con- 
gress, considerable time is wasted each 
year in discussing economy. I have 
reached the very definite conclusion that 
there will not be any real economy in 
government—whose fault it is, makes no 
difference, it may be the fault of all of 
us, and I think it is; but that makes no 
difference—until we “cut off the water.” 
When we “cut off the water” the Mem- 
bers of Congress, who have the respon- 
sibility of running the Government, will 
reduce the costs of government; but they 
will not do so before that is done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
most certainly refuse to accept the phi- 
losophy of the Senator from Georgia 
that there can be no real economy in 
government except as we cut Govern- 
ment revenue. I point out to him that 
during 22 of the last 25 years the Gov- 
ernment’s income from the taxpayers 
was less than the Government’s expendi- 
tures; but still the smaller Government 
income has never acted as a safety valve 
or a curb on the expenditures. Instead, 
the Federal Government has merely bor- 
rowed more and more money. 

So long as the Federal Government 
has the ability to borrow money from 
the taxpayers, and so long as the Fed- 
eral Government continues to borrow it, 
it will not be possible to curtail these 
programs except as we reduce appropria- 
tions. Unless we curtail the programs 
or end them and unless we stop making 
appropriations, the total cost of the Fed- 
eral Government will not be reduced. 
Cutting taxes is not the answer to that 
problem, because even if taxes are cut, 
the Government will continue to engage 
in deficit spending and will continue to 
borrow money, and there will continue 
to be devaluation of the dollar—all of 
which have been occurring during 22 of 
the last 25 years. 

If I thought the program the Senator 
from Georgia is recommending would 
work, I would support it most enthusias- 
tically. However, all it would mean 
would be that the Federal Government’s 
total debt would rise to $285 billion or 
$290 billion, and would continue to spiral 
upward. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I think the time has come when, 
if we are to have a strong economy, it is 
necessary that we reduce the cost of the 
Federal Government. However, it will 
take more than arguments on the floor 
of the Senate and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and it will 
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take more nibbling here and there to 
do it. 

When we consider the enormous cost 
of the Government to the American peo- 
ple, I think all reasonable persons agree 
that the Government should operate on 
an annual budget of not more than $40 
billion; and I think it is possible for 
the Government to do so. But I do not 
think that will ever happen as long as 
the Congress continues to obtain ap- 
proximately $60 billion from the pockets 
of the taxpayers. 

All I am proposing is that, in lieu of 
the present tax bill, and even in lieu of 
some of the excise taxes, which are pro- 
posed to be cut, we actually restore some 
of the purchasing power of the taxpayers, 
by increasing their personal exemption, 
because when looked at from any point of 
view—the economic point of view or even 
the plain standard of fairness and 
equity—it is outrageous to say that the 
personal exemption should be allowed to 
remain at $600, under the conditions now 
facing the people of the United States. 

I also believe it is wise to reduce many 
of the consumption taxes—although I am 
not condemning the bill which was 
passed yesterday by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I wish to examine it, but I 
think the consumption taxes should be 
reduced. 

I know we can reduce taxes, but I know 
we shall never do so until we face the 
necessity of reducing them. 

One sort of necessity or another will 
face us. If we continue to impose high 
taxes very much longer, the economy will 
weaken at the seams, and then we shall 
be faced with a condition which we shall 
have to try to shore up by means of all 
sorts of wild and reckless expenditures of 
public funds. I do not wish to have that 
done. 

I think it is sensible to recognize now 
the facts as they exist, and to say that 
by means of increasing the personal ex- 
emption to a reasonable level and by re- 
ducing the consumption taxes—which 
ought to be reduced—we can add some- 
thing more to the purchasing power of 
the people, and therefore to the produc- 
tivity of American enterprises; and thus 
we shall be able to avoid some things 
which we certainly will encounter if 
there is insistence upon a rigid balancing 
of the budget at a time like the present, 
in view of the conditions now existing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should very much like to advocate tax re- 
duction—even as much as the Senator 
from Georgia would. However, it seems 
to me that after 25 or 30 years of an 
unbalanced budget, it is time for the 
American people to wake up to the fact 
that we have—as the Senator from Geor- 
gia has pointed out—a more expensive 
Government than we can afford. His 
administration gave us this expensive 
Government. 

Let us recognize the facts of life, 
namely, that the Congress, as constituted 
by Members on both sides of the aisle, 
has failed to reduce the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government. I think we should 
give the taxpayers the true facts. Tax 
relief on borrowed money is a farce. 

Let us stop all this talk of increasing 
social-security benefits and aid to the 
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aged, when at the same time, because 
of deficit spending, we are decreasing 
the purchasing power of every dollar in 
the United States. decreasing the pur- 
chasing power of all savings, and in- 
directly taking away one-half of all the 
dollars which have been stored in the 
social-security fund. 

Ten years ago you boasted of how a 
man or woman at the age of 65 would 
get $85 per month in social-security 
benefits. Today through devaluation of 
the dollar that $85 is worth less than 
$45, and you boast of your generosity in 
offering him a $10 bonus. 

Congress will be guilty of sheer cow- 
ardice if it passes tax-reduction bills and 
at the same time passes rather liberal 
appropriation bills, and then holds the 
ceiling on the national debt, and tells 
the departments of the executive branch 
to make the necessary reductions in ex- 
penditures. It would mean that Con- 
gress does not have the courage which 
is required to make the necessary cuts 
on the floor of the Senate. Congress 
has authorized all sorts of expensive pro- 
grams, and Congress wishes to provide 
for their continuation, and yet Congress 
is not willing to vote the necessary taxes 
in order to provide the funds with which 
to carry out those programs. 

Mr. President, if we wish to reduce the 
cost of the Federal Government, let each 
one of us begin to vote to make reduc- 
tions in the various programs of the 
Federal Government—for instance, the 
program of price supports for agricul- 
tural commodities, and many of the 
other programs which can be curtailed. 
That can be done but thus far it has not 
been done. 

In 1948, when the Congress, then un- 
der Republican control, balanced the 
budget and reduced taxes, the Republi- 
can administration operated the Gov- 
ernment with a total of 1,700,000 em- 
ployees. Today the number of employ- 
ees of the Federal Government is kack 
to 2,400,000. If we roll back or reduce 
the number of employees of the Fed- 
eral Government to the 1948 level, and 
thus reduce the total number of Federal 
Government employees by 700,000, we 
shall save approximately $3,500,000,000, 
or enough to make it possible to increase 
the personal income-tax exemption by 
the amount now being proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

If we want to give these tax reduc- 
tions, let us roll the cost of government 
back. I point out that the 700,000 in- 
crease in personnel from the 1948 level 
took place under the administration of 
the party which is now speaking most 
loudly for tax reductions, We must put 
first things first. Let us cut appropria- 
tions if we have the courage to do it; 
and if we do not have the courage to do 
it, and if we are going to pass out a tax 
reduction to the American people on 
borrowed money, let us tell them so this 
fall when we are campaigning. Tell 
them that they should not thank the 
Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party for their tax reduction. They 
should not thank their Representatives 
in Congress, but should look across the 
table at their children or grandchildren 
and thank them, because they are the 
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ones who are going to have to pay for it. 
We will be giving them nothing. 
Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. This year the corpora- 
tions received a $2 billion reduction in 
taxation when the excess-profits tax ex- 
pired. I was not opposed to that. I 
voted against extending the excess- 
profits tax. 

It seems to me that we ought to cut 
the cost of government and to bring the 
cost within the Government’s income. 
However, the administration is in a 
much better position than we in the 
Senate or the House to determine where 
the savings should be made. When the 
junior Senator from Louisiana had the 
honor to serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Armed Services dealing 
with the defense bases, he was able to 
acquire a few experts to work, advise, 
and consult him. We could go over a 
bill calling for expenditures of $3 billion 
item by item, and pare the bill down by 
23 percent, so that we would have just 
as much defense without spending nearly 
as much money. 

That type of saving can be made 
throughout the entire Defense Estab- 
lishment. The President has said that 
such economies in the military could be 
made. He made that statement when 
he ran for office. It seems to me that 
we must press the administration to 
make reductions or recommend to us 
where reductions could be made. 

The Senator from Louisiana voted to 
uphold the hand of the administration 
in all the major reductions last year— 
reductions in foreign aid, reductions in 
military spending, and in connection 
with other expenditures where big econ- 
omies had to be made. But we are not 
as well equipped, as Senators or Repre- 
sentatives, to find where reductions 
could be made as is the administration, 
which has thousands of people available 
to study this subject and make recom- 
mendations. Does not the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I fully agree with 
the Senator from Louisiana that we 
should urge the administration to cut 
back expenditures. However, I think 
the proper way for the Congress to urge 
the administration with any force, no 
matter what the administration might 
be, to roll back expenditures, is to cut 
back appropriations on the floor of both 
Houses of Congress. There is no need 
for us to pass a big appropriation bill so 
we can tell our constituents how liberal 
we are, and then call the administration 
downtown and say, “Do not spend all of 
that money. Turn part of it back.” 

I want the administration in power 
to cut appropriations and cut the cost of 
Government. I do not say that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana does not want to 
cut the cost of Government, but the way 
to cut is by our votes in the House and 
Senate. 

The excess profits tax, which expired 
the first of the year, meant the savings 
to corporations of approximately $1,800,- 
000,000. At the same time, we rolled 
back individual income taxes by 10 per- 
cent, which represented $3,500,000,000. 
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Thus we have already passed on to the 
American people during this calendar 
year a tax reduction of $512 billion. 
That is taken into consideration with 
the projected $3 billion deficit which we 
are expecting June 30. It is taken 
into consideration when we figure the 
proposed deficit for the fiscal year 1955. 

I agree with the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that if we want to balance the bud- 
bet we must cut Government expendi- 
tures. Perhaps we rolled taxes back too 
far. If so, let us recognize the fact, as 
members of the Finance Committee. 
Perhaps we would not have to reinstate 
those items. But if we must pick up 
extra revenue, let us pick it up. If we 
cannot today live within our income as 
a Government, I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana, or anyone else, when, in our 
lifetime, we shall ever be able to balance 
the budget. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator well knows 
that when running for office last year the 
present President of the United States 
met with the then chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee, Senator Taft, 
in September 1952, in New York. At 
that time Senator Taft, speaking for the 
two of them, told the public that this 
administration would ask for a budget of 
$60 billion for the fiscal year 1955. In- 
stead the administration has asked for a 
budget of about $67 billion. Therein lies 
the difference between being able to re- 
duce taxes and still have a balanced 
budget, and being in a position where any 
tax reduction means a further deficit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The administration 
which just went out of office had asked 
for a budget of $78 billion, and we in 
Congress were severely criticized for even 
accepting the lower figure of $67 billion, 
because it was said that great sums were 
needed for national defense. We were 
criticized for saying that we should live 
within a budget. Let us put first things 
first. If we want to roll back the cost 
of the Government—and I for one do 
want to roll back the cost of Govern- 
ment—the way to roll it back is by our 
votes in Congress. 

It is true that we promised we would 
balance the budget and reduce taxes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. However, I point out 
that we inherited a terrible financial 
mess from an administration which for 
25 years had never lived within our in- 
come on more than one occasion. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Although we prom- 
ised to do that, and we will do it, we did 
not set a definite date, because we could 
not anticipate the burdens which devel- 
oped, which were not generally known, 
and which were left to us by the preced- 
ing administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. In just a moment. 

I also point out that I am not backing 
away from the campaign promise that we 
would balance the budget and reduce 
taxes, I still think we will do it. How- 
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ever, we have been in office only 15 
months. 

I point out that one of the most con- 
servative political platforms upon which 
any political party was ever elected, was 
that upon which the New Deal came 
into office in 1932. At that time they 
advocated a 25-percent reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. They were going 
to reduce the number of Government 
employees by 25 percent, and they were 
going to cut the cost of Government and 
live within their income. They de- 
nounced an unbalanced budget. For 25 
years after that they lived by deficit 
financing in all but 1 year. When they 
went out of office 20 years later in 1952 
the interest on the national debt they 
left behind was more than the total Gov- 
ernment budget when they took control. 
At the time the number of Government 
employees, which they criticized, was a 
little less than 600,000. When we took 
control of the Government in 1953 there 
were nearly as many employees in the 
Post Office Department alone as there 
were in the entire Government in 1932, 
including the Postal Department. The 
number rose from 600,000 to approxi- 
mately 2,400,000, under an administra- 
tion which for 25 years talked balanced 
budgets and lowered taxes, but did noth- 
ing but deficit spending and tax raising. 
So, as the Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out, we inherited a much greater 
financial mess than we had anticipated, 
We inherited $79 billion of unpaid bills, 
as I have pointed out before, which were 
not on the register, and which we have 
to pay but which we did not know about 
until we went into office. 

I am not apologizing or excusing our- 
selves. I think we can meet the situa- 
tion, and I think we can balance the 
budget, I believe that in time we can 
give to the American people another tax 
reduction. But let us not destroy the 
economy of the country by creating dis- 
trust and doubt on the part of the busi- 
nessmen in the stability of the American 
Government. A sound financial struc- 
ture is the strength of any government. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am not taking issue 
with the Senator when he says that 
Franklin Roosevelt might not have done 
what he said he was going to do, or what 
the Democratic platform promised when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt ran in 1932. I 
agree with the Senator that President 
Roosevelt said he was going to balance 
the budget, and that he favored bal- 
ancing the budget. I am pointing out 
that President Eisenhower also said he 
was going to balance the budget, but 
he failed to balance the budget. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I point out to the 
Senator, when he says that President 
Eisenhower has failed to balance the 
budget, that President Eisenhower has 
not failed. He has 3 years yet to go; 
and if we can get the proper cooperation 
we are not going to fail. Iam confident 
of that. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
the public was promised reduced spend- 
ing, reduced taxes, and a balanced 
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budget. They were also promised ade- 
quate defense. 

I refer the Senator to the conference 
which occurred in September 1952, be- 
tween Senator Taft and General Eisen- 
hower, when General Eisenhower was a 
candidate for the Presidency. At that 
time Senator Taft issued a statement on 
behalf of both of them, to the effect 
that it would be their target and goal 
to submit a budget for $60 billion for the 
fiscal year 1955. If we had a $60-billion 
budget, I am one of those who would pro- 
pose to keep within that figure, if the 
administration would show us where the 
reductions should be made. I do tell the 
Senator that it is very difficult. to be 
asked to vote for an immediate tax re- 
duction where one is not shown studies 
as to where the savings could be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I said, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the administration campaigned 
upon the promise that we would reduce 
Government expenditures and reduce 
taxes and balance the budget. I point 
out to the Senator from Louisiana that 
after being in office a little more than 15 
months we have carried out two-thirds 
of the promise. We have reduced Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the first year 
we were in office by $12 billion below that 
proposed by the outgoing administration. 
We have already reduced taxes on Janu- 
ary 1, 1954 by a total of over $5 billion. 

Mr. LONG. Although the present ad- 
ministration has spent more than the 
other administration spent in the previ- 
ous year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Although that is 
true, it must be remembered that we 
had facing us $79 billion in unpaid bills 
which were not included in the national 
debt, and which we inherited from the 
Truman administration. As I pointed 
out before the Senator from Louisiana 
came to the floor, when we took office 
we picked up the tab of the previous ad- 
ministration for a total of about $83 bil- 
lion. We found in the general fund only 
84 ½ billion. Therefore, we were con- 
fronted with a deficit of $79 billion, 
which we must raise during our admin- 
istration in order to pay for the expendi- 
tures which were incurred during the 
past 7 years. 

For emphasis, I point out that had all 
the revenue of the United States Gov- 
ernment from the time President Eisen- 
hower came into office until today been 
set aside in its entirety, it would barely 
be sufficient to pay for the unrecorded 
bills of the Truman administration—bills 
which had not been included in the na- 
tional debt figure. 

We are paying those bills in addition 
to meeting our own expenses. There- 
fore, it is inevitable that it should result 
in larger current expenditures. The 
only way in which we can reduce the 
unpaid bills which amounted to $79 bil- 
lion dollars is to pay them off, and in 
doing so it is inevitable that we should 
increase our expenditures. 

Iam sure that the Senator from Loui- 
siana does not advocate that we should 
carry that indebtedness indefinitely. We 
must pay the bills we inherited from the 
previous administration. It is unsound 
to have them continue unpaid. I remind 
you again that the amount which we 
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inherited from the previous administra- 
tion was five times greater than any 
amount that was ever passed down by 
any other President to his successor in 
the history of the United States. The 
nearest exception, as I stated, was when 
President Roosevelt died and he passed 
a $14 billion deficit to President Truman. 
We had never expected to inherit such 
a large amount by way of a deficit. Un- 
questionably it will necessitate larger 
expenditures if we are to reduce it at 
the end of our term to anywhere near a 
realistic level. We intend to be able to 
report to the people 4 years from now 
that our country has a much sounder 
economy than the one we inherited. I 
believe the Senator will agree that that 
should be the objective on both sides of 
the aisle; namely, to restore the economy 
of this Government and the financial 
standing of our Government to a much 
sounder basis, 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
I have been one of those who have sup- 
ported the major economies of this 
administration. For example, last year 
the greatest single reduction was the 
reduction in the Air Force appropria- 
tions. The Senator knows that I was 
one of those who not only voted for the 
reduction, but spoke for it, and that I 
was 1 of 10 or 12 Senators on this side 
of the aisle who voted for it. 

I should like to see our budget bal- 
anced. In fact, I should like to point 
out that some of the largest reductions 
in the military budget were reductions 
which I had previously recommended 
when I was a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. However, I do not 
see how we will be able to balance the 
budget if the administration brings in 
a budget of $67 billion in expenditures 
in the face of an income of $63 billion 
or $64 billion. If the administration had 
recommended a level of expenditures 
which former Senator Taft said was pro- 
posed to be recommended, we would be 
in a position of being able to pass tax 
reduction legislation and also to balance 
the budget. 

I wish to say further that when Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and Senator Taft met in 
September 1952, there is no doubt that 
General Eisenhower might not have 
known all the facts and details about our 
Government that it would have been 
desirable for him to know when he made 
the commitment in favor of a $60 billion 
budget. However, there was no question 
that no one on the Republican side of the 
aisle in either House had a more com- 
plete understanding of the facts and de- 
tails of our Government than did the 
late Senator Taft when he served in the 
Senate. 

There is no doubt that when Senator 
Taft said that we were going to have a 
$60 billion budget for fiscal 1955, he 
knew what he was talking about, even 
if General Eisenhower did not know all 
the details. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not trying to 
say that the Republican Party did not 
campaign on the promise of a balanced 
budget. We made that obligation and 
we owe it to the American people to bal- 
ance the budget. We intend to do it. 

I point out, however, that to receive 
criticism from the other side of the aisle 
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for not having been able to do in 1 year 
what they had failed to do in 20 years 
reminds me, Mr. President, a good bit 
of the village ruffian who, after setting 
his own house on fire, stands on the side- 
lines and heckles the firemen because 
they cannot put out the fire fast enough. 

I believe the Senator from Louisiana 
and the other Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, instead of trying to heckle 
the fire company, should get on the fire 
engine and start pumping for economy. 
I believe we can restore the confidence 
of the American people that after a long 
period of waiting they have in the con- 
trol of the Government an administra- 
tion which meant what it said with re- 
spect to balancing the budget and what 
they said about a reduction in taxes. 

However, let us do first things first. 
Let us balance the budget first. I be- 
lieve we can do it. It is important that 
we doit. After that let us give real tax 
relief to the American people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


COMPENSATION OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, ever 
since coming to Congress I have always 
been keenly interested in the welfare of 
Government employees. When I first 
became a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it was my pleasure and 
privilege to serve on the Civil Service 
Committee. In this position, I had oc- 
casion to study very closely the opera- 
tion of the Federal Government and 
Federal personnel. 

During recent years, we have had great 
prosperity in the United States of 
America, The national income, personal 
income, salaries, and wages have risen 
more than 400 percent. Prices, too, have 
gone up at a very rapid pace. Gen- 
erally speaking, wages and profits in in- 
dustry outside of Government have kept 
pace with or advanced ahead of the in- 
creased prices. This is entirely as it 
should be if we are to have a healthy 
economy. Prosperity depends upon 
greater production and greater con- 
sumption. 

Unfortunately, however, in the case of 
postal employees and other Federal em- 
ployees, we have not advanced salaries 
to a point sufficient to enable them even 
to keep up with the cost of living. I 
understand that Postmaster General 
Summerfield has proposed a program of 
reclassification for postal employees. 

While I am in favor of a sound reclas- 
sification plan that will provide a differ- 
ential in the salaries for postmasters and 
supervisors, I cannot go along with a 
plan which will not provide an adequate 
cost-of-living adjustment for the rank- 
and-file employees of the postal service. 

In any event, I seriously doubt that 
we shall be able to give this subject the 
careful consideration it should be given 
and to pass sound legislation in this ses- 
sion of Congress. There is an urgent 
and immediate need for an increase in 
the pay of postal and Federal employees. 
I believe that Congress should immedi- 
ately proceed to consider the legislation 
that would give an immediate pay raise 
to the postal employees, rather than to 
attempt reclassification at this time, 
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My feeling is that reclassification 
could very well be considered at the be- 
ginning of the next session of Congress, 
when there will be ample time to provide 
a real reclassification system. I may say 
that during all the time I have been in 
Congress I have urged a classification of 
postal employees. 

For many years when a person went 
into the postal service he entered at a 
pay level of $1,700. He received four 
$100 raises during the next 4 years, which 
brought him to $2,100. There he levelled 
off for all time. 

I remember the first time I appeared 
before a congressional committee in the 
House and urged a change in the plan. 

Gradually we have worked away from 
it to a certain degree, but even yet we 
have what I consider a rather antiquated 
system. A postal employee now enters 
the service at a level of some $3,200. He 
receives an increase of $100 a year for 
eight years, eventually reaching $4,070, 
and there levels off for all time. 

In most of the Federal Departments 
after a person is appointed he receives 
promotions as his length of service and 
his merits may deserve, so that ordi- 
narily a person entering Government 
service may have the hope of going on 
up the ladder until he reaches grade 12, 
grade 13, or possibly grade 14, or even 
a higher grade. But not so with the pos- 
tal employee, who can only hope to 
reach a ceiling of $4,070, which is per- 
haps grade 5. 

I certainly think that situation should 
be changed. However, I do not believe 
we should hang at this time upon a re- 
classification bill the proposal to give 
postal employees a pay raise in keeping 
with the increase in the cost of living. 

Postal employees must depend upon 
Congress for any pay increase. Un- 
fortunately, when a pay increase is pre< 
sented to the Congress, it is not always 
considered solely on its merits, but is fre- 
quently involved in the questions of 
Federal expenditures and the presence 
or absence of a postal deficit. These are 
policy matters and I do not believe they 
should have a determining position in a 
discussion of an adequate wage for pos- 
tal employees. 

I urge my colleagues who are on the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in the Senate to take up this matter for 
consideration as early as possible. A 
large percentage of postal employees are 
compelled to seek extra employment. 
Their present salaries are not sufficient 
to give them the standard of living they 
should have, and I hope that this matter 
can be considered shortly in this ses- 
sion. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H. R. 8224) to 
reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
since we passed legislation granting re- 
lief to motion picture exhibitors, which 
measure, by the way, was vetoed by the 
President, I have been advised that an 
additional 2,000 small theaters have 
closed their doors. I have been informed 
that we can expect an additional 3,000 
small theaters to close within the next 
6 to 8 months. 

The amendment which I have sent to 
the desk today makes provision for some 
tax relief which I think is absolutely 
necessary if we are going to save that 
segment of small business. As a mem- 
ber of the Small Business Committee and 
of a subcommittee of that committee I 
had the opportunity of participating in 
a number of hearings in various places in 
the country, and it was rather pathetic 
to see the difference between remain- 
ing in business and going under. I think 
the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk, if it is enacted into law, will afford 
a degree of relief which will be conducive 
to permitting many small theaters to re- 
main in business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to commend the Senator from 
Kansas for bringing this amendment 
forward at this time. Iam glad he men- 
tioned something with which many of 
us have been impressed, namely, the 
threat to small moving picture theaters 
throughout the country if some relief is 
not provided for them. 

The distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas will recall that while I had the honor 
of serving as chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, he was an able and 
active member of the subcommittee, and 
I believe he continued the work last year 
while legislation was pending. I sup- 
pose no one is better prepared to speak 
on the facts in the case than is the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I am sure he will 
recall that all through the country we 
found small moving picture theaters ab- 
solutely threatened with bankruptcy un- 
less some relief could be provided. 

In my own State, Mr. President, since 
April 1, 1953, 17 moving picture houses 
have had to close their doors. I imagine 
that number can be multiplied many 
times throughout the country. Literal- 
ly hundreds of others are barely hang- 
ing on, wondering how much longer they 
may be able to continue in business. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama. When he was 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee it was my privilege to do some 
work along that line, and the Senator 
from Alabama took a very active part in 
it. We found that unless something 
were done, thousands of small theaters 
would go under. As the Senator well 
knows, when we finished the report last 
year it bore out some of the fears and 
experiences to which the Senator from 
Alabama has referred. I feel that un- 
less we take some positive action, we may 
expect to see several thousand more 
theaters on the marginal line go into 
bankruptcy. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bus in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomina- 
tion of Charles Sparks Thomas, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Secretary of the Navy, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


RECESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, March 12, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 11 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Charles Sparks Thomas, of California, to 
be Secretary of the Navy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, Manch 11, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, who 
art our life, our joy and hope, we thank 
Thee for the privilege of ascending the 
heights of prayer to receive insight and 
inspiration in our quest and pursuit of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

We pray that Thou wilt give some spe- 
cial assurance of divine guidance to our 
President, our Speaker, and all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress as they faithfully 
seek to serve our generation. 

May we be more sensitive and respon- 
sive to Thy companionship and counsel 
which we so desperately need in these 
days of turmoil and confusion. 

Grant that the thoughts of our minds, 
the meditations of our hearts, the words 
of our lips, and the labors of our hands 
may always move in a blessed harmony 
and obedience to Thy holy will. 

Hear us in our prayer for our needy 
brethren. May the doctors and nurses 
be blessed with wisdom-illumined minds 
and skillful hands as they eagerly strive 
to hasten their recovery to health and 
strength of body. 

We give Thee all the praise and glory 
through Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill and a concurrent resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5509. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947, re- 
lating to the percent of colonels in the 
Medical Service Corps, Regular Army; and 

H. Con. Res. 204. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the report thereon. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate has passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2231. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act relating to debt claims. 


UNITED STATES v. WARREN L. 
STEPHENSON 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
subpenaed to appear before the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to testify on March 15, 
1954, at 9 o’clock a. m., in the case of 
United States against Warren L. Ste- 
phenson. Under the precedents of the 
House I am unable to comply with this 
subpena without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. 

I therefore submit the matter for the 
consideration of the House, and I send 
to the desk the subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read the subpena, as fol- 
lows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE D1s- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA V. WARREN L. STEPHENSON, CRIMI- 
NAL Case No. 1838-53 


NoTE.—Report to new courthouse between 
Third Street and John Marshall Place on 
Constitution Avenue NW., courtroom No. 8. 

Spa ad test: Court of Chief Judge Laws. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 

CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM HEss, 

House of Representatives, 
Capitol Hill, District of Columbia: 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday, March 15, 1954, at 
9 o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or the district 
attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this . day of 
— — 4 D. 19. 

Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By Harotp G. Dopp, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 470) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas Representative WILLIAM E. HESS, 
a Member of this House, has been served with 
a subpena to appear as a witness before the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to testify at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the 15th of March 1954, in the 
case of the United States v. Warren L. 
Stephenson, criminal case No. 1838-53; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative WILLIAM E. 
Hess is authorized to appear in response to 
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the subpena of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
in the case of the United States v. Warren L. 
Stephenson at such time as when the House 
is not sitting in session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court as a respectful 
answer to the subpena of said court. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H, Res. 471) and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, be, 
and he is hereby, elected a member of the 
standing Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on House Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


MRS. ORINDA JOSEPHINE QUIGLEY 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3832) 
for the relief of Mrs. Orinda Josephine 
Quigley, with an amendment of the Sen- 
ate thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Jonas of Illinois, 
BURDICK, and LANE. 


SPECIAL ORDER, GRANTED 


Mr. FINO asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on Wednesday, March 17, follow- 
ing the legislative program of the day 
and the conclusion of special orders 
heretofore entered. 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Randall Commission report on 
foreign economic policy was submitted 
to the President and the Congress over 
6 weeks ago. As yet, no concrete legisla- 
tive proposals have been submitted to the 
Congress by the administration to carry 
out the major positive recommendations 
of the Commission. If the United States 
is to avoid another year of irreparably 
lost ground in the fight for a more in- 
telligent foreign-trade policy, action 
must be commenced in the Congress 
without further delay. Each day’s de- 
lay adds to the pressures that work 
against the development of a sound trade 
policy. 

One of the recommendations of the 
Randall Commission was to modify the 
Buy-American Act to a basis of reci- 
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procity with other nations. I believe that 
it would be to the best interest of the 
United States to repeal completely the 
Buy-American Act but I am willing to ac- 
cept this modified proposal. I am, con- 
sequently, introducing a bill today to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Randall Commission in respect to the 
Buy-American Act. 

In the meantime, I think the admin- 
istration can very well put into effect 
the administrative regulations for pur- 
poses of the Randall recommendations 
in respect to the Buy-American Act. 
Last year, I was officially informed by 
the Department of Defense that the of- 
ficial administrative policy in respect to 
the Buy-American Act would be con- 
trolled by the Randall Commission 
recommendations. As yet, there has 
been no evidence that this policy has 
been put into effect. I hope that action 
will be taken without further delay. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Wednesday next, following the 
legislative program of the day, and the 
conclusion of special orders heretofore 
entered. 


ARMY CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations may have 
until midnight tonight to file a privileged 
report on the Army civil functions ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1955. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order. 


FOOD SHORTAGE IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 7, in the free city of Cleve- 
land, in the district which I have the 
privilege to represent, there appeared a 
strange visitor on a very strange mission. 
This visitor was Vladimir Popovic, Am- 
bassador to the United States for Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. While in Cleveland, 
Popovic gave a talk. He made some un- 
usual statements and deviated from ac- 
cepted diplomatic activities. 

To begin with, he spoke about the 
drought which he claims occurred last 
summer in Yugoslavia, which in turn, 
created a severe food shortage. The ac- 
tual facts about the food shortage in 
Yugoslavia are that there was no 
drought, and the food shortage has been 
created by the socialistic planners who 
call themselves Tito Communists. It is 
significant to note that Yugoslavia be- 
fore its occupation by the alien Com- 
munists of Tito, had a surplus of food 
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and was one of the food-exporting coun- 
tries of Europe. It is indeed strange 
that, under Tito, the people of Yugo- 
slavia did not have enough to eat, let 
alone have food for export. 

I would like to alert the Members of 
Congress to the possibilities that we are 
going to have the touch put on us again 
to supply food produced by freemen for 
the Tito clique in Yugoslavia. I wonder 
what sort of logic would permit us to 
supply Tito with food necessary to keep 
him in power. 

Popovic also spoke about increased de- 
mocracy in Yugoslavia. He pointed to 
what he claimed was a new system of 
parliamentary elections which permits 
new political parties to enter candidates 
in the elections, and increased personal 
and civil liberties. He did not, of course, 
tell the audience that the new so-called 
parliamentary elector system in Yugo- 
slavia was a complete phony. He neg- 
lected to mention that the new political 
parties permitted to participate had to 
be Socialist parties; nor did he indicate, 
as he would have, had he told the whole 
story, that these new political parties 
have all pledged their loyalty to Tito. 

Popovic made no mention about the 
persecution of religion in Yugoslavia nor 
did he explain why Archbishop Stepinac 
was still confined to his residence and 
prohibited from seeing the Yugoslav peo- 
ple who idolize him. 

While Popovic was spreading his vi- 
cious Communist propaganda, some old- 
fashioned Americans took it upon them- 
selves to provide him with a well-de- 
served greeting. One of the greeting 
committees was made up of Croatian 
Americans who have established an en- 
viable record for their fight against com- 
munism here in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world. While Popovic 
was attending a dinner in my district, 
the Croatian patriots threw up a picket 
line around the affair. The second 
group of greeters was made up of Serbian 
new Americans, former displaced per- 
sons. They prepared a special reception 
for him at the hotel where he was staying 
to make certain that he would be prop- 
erly identified as the representative of a 
Communist dictator. 

When Popovic was asked what he 
thought about the Croatian American 
and Serbian American protests about his 
visit to Cleveland, he said: 

The Serbs were what we would have called 
quislings in Yugoslavia, and the Croats were 
political emigrants of 35 years ago. They 
do not know what is going on. 


Is that not a strange state of affairs 
wherein a Communist Ambassador to the 
United States can visit one of our great 
cities, accept its hospitality, and then 
climax his visit by attacking the char- 
acter and patriotism of loyal, freedom- 
loving Americans in the community? 

In my opinon, his actions in Cleveland 
are in clear violation of his diplomatic 
status in the United States. Moreover, 
he has taken advantage of American 
hospitality to spread the propaganda 
line of Communist Yugoslavia. It is 
about time the United States Govern- 
ment called a halt on these Communist 
agents who are posing as Ambassadors, 
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I call upon the Department of State to 
make an official protest to the Yugoslav 
Government for the slanderous activ- 
ities of Popovic while in Cleveland this 
week, and to demand an official apology 
and a retraction of what he said about 
the patriotic Croatian American and 
Serbian American groups in Cleveland. 


TO ESTABLISH LIMITATIONS ON 
THE NUMBER OF OFFICERS TO 
SERVE IN COMMISSIONED 
GRADES OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR 
FORCE, AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 462) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the Houce resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7103) to establish limitations on the 
numbers of officers who may serve in various 
commissioned grades in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against such 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Armed Services now 
printed in the bill, and such substitute. for 
the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an orig- 
inal bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LYLE]; and at this time I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 462 makes in order 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 7103, 
which is a bill to establish limitations on 
the numbers of officers who may serve in 
various commissioned grades in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. 

This bill is brought to the House by 
the House Committee on Armed Services 
and is for the purpose stated in the title, 
of limiting the number of commissioned 
officers. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule should be 
adopted and the bill, in my opinion, 
should be passed. 

I reserve the balance of my time and 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE, Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
my time, 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7103) to establish limi- 
tations on the number of officers who 
may serve in various commissioned 
grades in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7103, with Mr. 
GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] for 
30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, due to the limitation 
of time, I would like to say to the mem- 
bership of the House, since we have but 
1 hour, under the rule, that probably 
questions, if there are any, can be an- 
swered during the debate under the 
5-minute rule, and the clarifying can 
then be done. 

Last March a subcommittee of which 
I had the pleasure of being chairman 
was assigned the task of looking into the 
billet justification for all officers in the 
armed services serving in the grades 
of colonel, general, Navy captain, and 
admiral. 

The hearings consumed 22 days. Ibe- 
lieve it was one of the most interesting 
inquiries with which I have ever been 
associated, 

The hearings began in March of 1953 
and they continued even after the De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1954 had 
renewed the limitation on grade dis- 
tribution for this fiscal year. 

The subcommittee, among other things, 
was charged with the responsibility of 
developing a fair, workable plan which 
would establish ceilings on temporary 
promotions in the higher grades. Un- 
fortunately, it was not possible to com- 
plete our work in the last session of the 
Congress. 

We felt that it would be better to do 
the job thoroughly, introduce a bill, pre- 
sent it to the full committee, conduct 
extensive hearings on the bill, and then 
report the bill to the House as we are 
doing today. 

I mention this in order to give you 
some background of the effort that has 
been put forth in attempting to prepare 
a bill dealing with one of the least under- 
stood and yet one of the most important 
aspects of personnel planning in our 
Armed Forces. 

Our inquiry into the assignments of 
senior officers disclosed instances in 
which senior officers were serving in 
areas which could be adequately served 
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by more junior officers. And if you will 
read the hearings, you will find several 
examples of senior officers occupying 
billets which we felt were upgraded. On 
the other hand, we also found billets 
occupied by junior officers that more 
properly should have been filled by senior 
officers. 

It would have been difficult, if not im- 
possible, to thoroughly examine every 
billet. In some instances we considered 
the billets in groups. For example, there 
can be no disagreement that every regi- 
mental commander in the Army should 
be a full colonel, and yet not every regi- 
mental commander in the Army is a full 
colonel. And, in terms of dollars and 
responsibility, I think there could be little 
doubt in anyone’s mind that a squadron 
of aircraft should be commanded by a 
lieutenant colonel; yet in many instances 
squadrons are commanded by officers of 
lesser grades. 

So I think I can safely say that the 
net result of the inquiry has led us to 
the conclusion that there is no over- 
exaggerated grade structure in the 
Armed Forces. The stock has not been 
watered. 

Proceeding on from that point, it was 
the consensus of the subcommittee that 
the only practical solution to the prob- 
lem of imposing ceilings on temporary 
promotions was a sliding-scale system 
spelled out in law based on the theory 
that as the total number of officers on 
active duty increases, the proportion of 
senior officers decreases. And the sys- 
tem works in reverse when each service 
decreases its total officer strength. 

That system made sense to us, and 
that is the system which is proposed in 
this legislation. It establishes ceilings 
for the Army and Air Force not hereto- 
fore in existence in law. And it makes 
more restrictive the ceilings that now 
exist for the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
Now I think we ought to be familiar 
with what a temporary promotion is 
before we discuss the matter further, 
because after all, that is what we are 
attempting to regulate. 

A temporary promotion is nothing 
more and nothing less that what the 
word implies, It is a commission given 
to an officer on a temporary basis which 
entitles him to the pay of that grade, 
while holding the commission and it en- 
titles him to all the other benefits and 
privileges associated with the grade. 

Now when it comes to the case of full 
generals and lieutenant generals, I think 
we must always bear in mind that the 
basic pay is the same as that of a major 
general; in other words, the pay of a full 
general, a lieutenant general and a ma- 
jor general is the same. Even their 
allowances for subsistence and quarters 
are the same; the only difference is in a 
special allowance granted to a lieutenant 
general which amounts to the magnifi- 
cent sum of $500 a year. A full general 
receives a more bountiful bonus from the 
Federal Government—he receives $2,200 
& year. The grades of lieutenant gen- 
eral and general are always temporary. 

Now you will note that this bill does 
not contain any ceiling on the grade of 
lieutenant general and above. The rea- 
son for that is simple. These positions 
are designated by the President as posi- 
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tions of responsibility and officers may 
serve in them only when confirmed by 
the Senate and only while serving in 
such a designated position. 

All other officers holding temporary 
commissions may serve in the various 
grades at the pleasure of the President. 
If it should become necessary, in an ex- 
tremely rapid demobilization, all of the 
officers holding temporary grades could 
be reverted to their permanent grade. 
In other words, there is nothing sacred 
about a temporary commission. It can 
be removed, wiped out, by the stroke 
of the President's pen. That is not true 
of permanent commissions. An officer 
can only lose his permanent commission 
as the result of legal action or resigna- 
tion. 

Now back in 1947, when we all had 
hopes of peace in the world, we wrote a 
law, called the Officer Personnel Act, 
which contemplated a peacetime armed 
force of about 35,000 line officers of the 
Navy, some 30,600 officers in the Army, 
some 7,000 in the Marine Corps, and 
some 27,500 in the Air Force. We estab- 
lished a percentage system for distribut- 
ing those officers among the various 
grades on a permanent basis. We then 
hoped that by 1957 adjustments would 
have been made, humps would have been 
smoothed out, and after 1957 we would 
have an armed force made up predomi- 
nantly of regulars. Promotion was to 
flow along a normal pattern after so 
many years of service in each grade, al- 
though each officer was required to go 
through a selection process for that pro- 
motion. 

Unfortunately, world conditions did 
not permit us to go into that smooth 
system, but the Officer Personnel Act 
had foreseen the possibility of some 
maladjustment in the international sit- 
uation, and thus provided for temporary 
promotions on the theory that they 
might be needed until world conditions 
stabilized and we had nothing but a reg- 
ular peacetime establishment. 

Unfortunately, world conditions have 
not brought about that stability and 
temporary promotions have been used to 
such an extent that nearly half of the 
Regular officers, and a large number of 
Reserve officers, hold temporary com- 
missions. This type of promotion fills a 
definite need, but it does not carry with 
it the inflexibility of a permanent com- 
mission. As a matter of fact, any other 
system but a temporary promotion sys- 
tem would create tremendous difficul- 
ties which would undoubtedly necessi- 
tate special retirement laws similar to 
those put into effect after World War I, 
which could prove extremely costly. So 
I hope you will keep in mind that a 
temporary promotion not only estab- 
lishes a promotion system which is in- 
tended to be of benefit to the taxpayer 
during periods of rapid mobilization or 
demobilization, but it is also intended to 
provide a degree of flexibility for the 
Armed Forces which will avoid freezing 
people into grades for long periods of 
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You have heard about some of our 
military leaders who were lieutenants 
for 16 or 17 years back in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, We do not want that to happen 
again. You cannot ask young men in 
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this day and age to make the service a 
career either as reservists or Regulars 
with that kind of promotion possibility 
staring them in the face. 

Now it must be remembered that what 
we propose here are ceilings on tempo- 
rary promotions on the grade of major 
and above. This does not mean that the 
services will promote officers to the grade 
distribution established by these ceilings 
but it does permit the services, when 
necessary, to go to these ceilings—ceil- 
ings which are geared to a system of 
promotion complicated by service-in- 
grade requirements, periods of service 
after which consideration for promotion 
is required, best qualified, best fitted 
and fully qualified systems of selection, 
anticipated forced separation, guaran- 
teed years of service and all of the other 
technicalities so necessary in this field 
which deals with men’s careers. 

I will not attempt to explain all of 
these terms except to say that they are 
all aimed at giving an officer a fair op- 
portunity for being considered for pro- 
motion to the next higher grade with the 
assurance that having been selected he 
will be promoted as vacancies occur and 
with the further assurance that even if 
vacancies do not occur, in the Army and 
the Air Force, after a certain number of 
years of service in grade, the officer 
must be promoted if qualified. 

Those times and procedures run 
throughout the whole promotion sys- 
tem; that is why we feel that a yearly 
numerical limitation such as that con- 
tained in the Defense Appropriation 
Act of 1954 could create havoc with the 
entire promotion system and with the 
morale of our officers if it is projected 
into the future and if the number is de- 
creased as the number of officers on 
active duty decreases. 

All we are trying to say is that there 
will be times in the future under this 
permanent law when these ceilings may 
have to be attained. Normally, they will 
not be attained; but we must. provide 
for the likelihood or possibility that in 
certain years, as age groups Move up in 
service, these ceilings will be attained. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to say that the Davis amendment or the 
Scrivner amendment, are the princi- 
pal reasons why young men are not en- 
tering the Armed Forces today on a 
career basis. But I do say that they are 
among the reasons why young men are 
not entering our Armed Forces today 
and why resignation rates are high 
among the Regular officers. Stated sim- 
ply, the young officers and some of the 
older officers in our Armed Forces are 
afraid that this tampering with their 
careers will become worse and eventual- 
ly they will be frozen in grade at a time 
when they should be going forward but 
so late in their career that it will be 
difficult to make a change. I suggest you 
read the report to study the resignation 
rates and the number of young men who 
are declining appointments as Regular 
officers. Lou will see what is taking 
place; the trend is apparent and the re- 
sults could be extremely serious. The 
young officers who are entering our 
Armed Forces today will be the generals 
of the next generation, and if we don’t 
attract the type of young men with the 
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necessary ability to lead this Nation in 
the event of another conflict: then we 
will pay a penalty far greater than any- 
thing ever extracted from the American 
people. 

I hope the House will adopt this meas- 
ure and that it will settle the question 
from here on out, so that the armed 
services and the officers who are re- 
sponsible for the lives of our sons will 
be able to point to legislation which 
spells out their career opportunities. 
We can remove the uncertainty which 
now prevails throughout the Armed 
Forces by adopting this sliding scale 
system. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield before he begins with 
his address, please? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS] said that it is the pur- 
pose of this bill to assure a fair system of 
promotion. The Officers Personnel Act 
of 1947 had an innovation that provided 
that the Navy could vary from ordinary 
seniority considerations to promote of- 
ficers whom it considered to be very well 
qualified. The act provided for 5 per- 
cent in this category. In spite of the 
fact that this committee thought this a 
very good provision at that time, and 
the Navy asked for it, the Navy has not 
used this system once. I wonder if the 
gentleman could tell us why the Navy 
has not used it and whether this provi- 
sion would be affected by this bill. 

Mr. KILDAY. I could not tell the gen- 
tleman why. That is not a question of 
legislation; that is a question of distribu- 
tion, That has no relationship to this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1947, during the 80th 
Congress, Congress enacted the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. That bill was the 
result of very long, detailed hearings held 
by a subcommittee of which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] was 
chairman. He is now, of course, chair- 
man of the full Committee on Armed 
Services. The Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 provided for the distribution of of- 
ficers in the services on a percentage 
basis as between the grades. It con- 
tained a provision that during any period 
of national emergency thereafter de- 
clared that temporary promotions could 
be made. There has been no complaint 
from the services or elsewhere because of 
the permanent promotion system of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. However, 
before there had been adequate time to 
test the provisions of the Officer Person- 
ned Act, the national emergency of Ko- 
rea was declared, So that when we came 
to consider the military appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1953, the situation 
was that under the permanent law tem- 
porary promotions could be made and in 
the Army and Air Force there was a limi- 
tation on the numbers who could be pro- 
moted to the various grades, 

At that time the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis] offered an amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill which 
placed in that bill a limitation by finite 
numbers on those in the grade of captain 
and its equivalent and above. 
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I should have stated a moment ago 
that whereas there was no limitation on 
officers of the Army and Air Force in 
the various grades, there was a limita- 
tion on the Navy and Marine Corps, but 
it was probably too generous. So that 
that amendment was adopted and be- 
came known, of course, as the Davis 
amendment. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis] had secured the fig- 
ures which he had used for his amend- 
ment from the services, and the Navy in 
giving those figures to Mr. Davis, made 
an error in the numbers. So that in 
practice it developed that there was 
about to be a demotion of approximately 
5,000 junior Navy officers because the 
Navy had made an error in calculating 
the figures it gave to Mr. Davis, and 
which were included in his amendment, 

Last year we revised those figures and 
avoided those demotions. So that a new 
Davis amendment provision was carried 
for the fiscal year 1954. This bill would 
take the place of the Davis amendment. 
In other words, we would substitute this 
bill. But it follows exactly the same 
principle as that contained in the Davis 
amendment but fixes the finite numbers 
at such a level that future demotions 
will not take place and orderly promo- 
tions may continue. 

In other words, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] has rendered a 
distinct service to the Congress and to 
the military services, and your Commit- 
tee on Armed Services after very careful 
consideration and long deliberation has 
adopter. the philosophy of the Davis 
amendment. So that hereafter the 
Officers Personnel Act of 1947 will pro- 
vide a percentage distribution by grades 
within all of the military services for 
permanent promotion and it will pro- 
vide by this amendment, carrying out 
the Davis amendment, a finite number of 
distributions and limitations upon tem- 
porary promotions. 

There are several things that must be 
borne in mind with reference to the 
numbers on duty in the higher grades 
now as compared to the largest mobili- 
zation period during World War II. 
Time does not permit more than just a 
mention of them, perhaps. There is one 
thing that is significant. When you 
have a very large military establishment, 
the percentage of your higher ranking 
officers decreases; that is the percentage, 
not the numbers. When you have a 
smaller establishment, your percentages 
must increase because, if you have a di- 
vision, on a peacetime basis, even if it 
is not up to your full service strength, 
still you have a major general in com- 
mand. You have a colonel in command 
of a regiment and so on for your bat- 
talions and companies right down the 
line. So that your percentages operate 
in reverse. 

There is another thing which controls 
the additional numbers in the higher 
ranks. At the time we considered the 
Act of 1947, those of us who had served 
formerly on the Committee on Military 
Affairs as distinguished from the former 
Committee on Naval Affairs, were very 
much surprised—and personally I was 
shocked—to find that in the Navy we 
were losing from 48 to 50 percent of 
our Officers, our graduates from the 
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Naval Academy by forced attrition, 
after roughtly 20 years of service. We 
felt that that was a loss of manpower 
and of money which should not be con- 
tinued in the interest of the Nation and 
we took steps to prevent that forced at- 
trition or that force-out after, roughly, 
20 years of service. We did it by in- 
creasing the number of billets for flag 
or star officers. We did that very de- 
liberately and I think with a very worthy 
purpose of seeing to it that we retained 
in the service men who were from 43 
to 45 years of age, well under 50 years 
of age who had been retired to the ex- 
tent of 45 to 48 or 50 percent in the Navy. 
We have reduced that to about 18 per- 
cent. I think we will all agree that was 
proper legislation. 

This bill will make permanent law the 
proper distribution and limitation of 
temporary officers and eliminate the 
fears, the dangers, and the criticisms 
which were in existence prior to the 
adoption of the Davis amendment to the 
Appropriation Act of 1953. That is the 
most important provision of the bill, 

For a clear understanding of that I 
would refer all of you to page 6 of the 
report. There is a very short, very suc- 
cinct explanation of the purpose of this 
act. It is very quickly read, and it will 
fully explain that provision. 

The only other thing the bill does is 
to repeal what was known as the Van 
Zandt amendment and later the Scriv- 
ner amendment, which was adopted in 
the 1953 and 1954 appropriation bills, 
which had the effect of prohibiting the 
retirement of Regular officers except for 
statutory age, physical disability, World 
War I service, or extreme hardship. 
That restriction was offered on the floor 
in each bill with only the limited de- 
bate that was permissible here at that 
time. It had the effect of changing per- 
manent law that had been in existence 
long before 1947, was reexamined in 
1947, and retained, under the provisions 
of which men may retire at a reduced 
pension after 20 years of service. It has 
since developed that such action has had 
a very bad effect on the morale of the 
service and on the retention of profes- 
sional military men. It was construed 
as being a changing of the rules after 
the game had begun. We feel that that 
should be eliminated. 

It is true it was justified at the time 
it was adopted, but it was brought forth, 
primarily, I believe, because of the re- 
tirement of a rather young general of 
the Air Force. We lost the services of 
a very capable combat general of the 
Air Force at a very early age. As in 
most cases where you legislate against 
one situation with general legislation, it 
has produced inequities and injustices 
through the service. It creates an atti- 
tude of uncertainty on the part of the 
personnel in all officer grades. 

The bill has been very thoroughly con- 
sidered. Frankly, it is the most tedious 
thing I have ever dealt with since I 
have been a Member of the House. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] said, last year we went into the 
various billets, and we did require the 
services to give us the names of all flag 
officers and general officers and admirals, 
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their ages, length of service, the position 
they held, and the types of position. 
Then we took all of the colonels and the 
captains of the Navy in groups of the 
positions in which they were assigned. 
That continued, I believe, for something 
like 4 months, to about the time that we 
adjourned. 

This year we have again gone into 
the overall question. The hearings we 
have here will show how carefully we 
did it this year. But this is only about 
one-third of the size of the hearings we 
held last "year before the subcommittee 
on justifying individual billets. 

I believe the bill to be one that is well 
considered, timely, and proper. It 
should be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, title III of H. R. 7103 relates 
to the Air Force, and the sliding scale 
contained in that title will effectively 
but realistically limit the number of Air 
Force officers who may serve on active 
duty in the grades above captain when- 
ever the commissioned officer strength 
in the Air Force is between 50,000 and 
180,000. I cannot foresee the day when 
the commissioned officer strength of the 
Air Force will be less than 50,000, and I 
anticipate that if the strength should 
‘ever go above 180,000 the country will be 
at war or mobilizing for war. In my 
opinion, and in the opinion of my fel- 
low committee members, the scale rep- 
resents as accurately as possible the true 
officer requirements of the Air Force 
under varying force structures during 
periods of relative peace or partial mo- 
bilization, and the Air Force has agreed 
that during such periods it will permit 
them to meet their requirements for 
field grade and general officers insofar 
as they can be anticipated at this time. 
Beyond that point, during periods of 
total mobilization or war, when force 
structures mushroom overnight, the Air 
Force must be free of this and other 
similar limitations which would hinder 
and complicate their operations. 

This scale of permanent limitations is 
designed to remove the need for the 
grade limitations which have been placed 
on the Air Force officer structure in re- 
cent appropriation acts and which have 
interfered so seriously with the long- 
range personnel planning of our Air 
Force. ‘The Congress must realize that 
when the services submit a budget to 
the Congress that budget represents in 
many respects the culmination of plans 
that were set in motion several years be- 
fore; and in many other respects it rep- 
‘resents the initial step in carrying out 
plans designed for the distant future. 
Annual limitations of the type contained 
in the last two appropriation acts are al- 
ways either meaningless or extremely 
disruptive. If these limitations recog- 
nize and authorize the planning under- 
taken by the services, as was true in the 
current appropriations act, they are 
meaningless because they do not alter 
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any of the actions already planned. If, 
on the other hand, they actually serve to 
limit the actions of the services, as oc- 
curred when the original Davis amend- 
ment was enacted, they disrupt many of 
the carefully prepared, long-range plans 
and add to the complexity of the serv- 
ices’ overall personnel problem. In 
either case, however, the repetition of 
such temporary limitations over an ex- 
tended period of time can only create 
such a feeling of uncertainty in the 
minds of our military planners that they 
will be unable to prepare any sound, 
long-range plan for commissioned offi- 
cers and will limit their planning each 
year so as to accomplish only those 
things which happen to be of immediate 
necessity. Additionally, these year-to- 
year limitations in rider form have a 
serious impact upon the morale of the 
officer corps, because they receive wide 
publicity and create considerable doubt 
in the minds of all officers. A fine young 
officer must certainly become discour- 
aged when the Congress repeatedly en- 
acts such limiting legislation at the same 
time that the service is demanding his 
highest standard of performance. 

As I have stated before, we believe 
that the sliding scale contained in the 
Air Force title of this bill is an accurate 
representation of the Air Force's require- 
ments for officers in the higher grades. 
Last year, your Committee on Armed 
Services conducted a searching inquiry 
into the requirements for general officers 
and colonels in the Air Force. Due to 
the magnitude of the problem and the 
time available, we found it impossible to 
extend our inquiry below the grade of 
colonel. However, we examined all posi- 
tions occupied by general officers as well 
as all other positions which normally 
require a general officer. We also ex- 
amined all of the positions which colo- 
nels are supposed to occupy in each of 
the services. In our opinion, a few of 
those positions did not appear to war- 
rant the grade assigned by the services. 
But on the other hand, we found posi- 
tions which seemed to us to be under- 
graded. Nevertheless, we think the Con- 
gress must realize that the military chief 
of each service is the man directly re- 
sponsible for having the right man in 
the right job at the right time. When 
a Chief of Staff assigns one of his very 
limited number of general officers to any 
position, it is because his estimate of the 
situation indicates that the job requires 
a general officer at that particular time. 
Though our opinion may differ from his, 
we must recognize that the responsibil- 
ity is his, and we must respect and trust 
his judgment. In general, the commit- 
tee’s inquiry demonstrated that the 
services’ requirements for general offi- 
cers and colonels are quite reasonable; 
that the responsibility and authority 
surrounding each military position are 
equivalent to the authority and respon- 
sibility associated with the grade which 
the services have established for the 
position. It is our conclusion, therefore, 
that, since the inquiry which we con- 
ducted proved the accuracy of the serv- 
ices’ statement of requirements for gen- 
eral officers and colonels, their stated 
requirements for officers below the grade 
of colonel must also be accepted as valid. 
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We must either recognize the officer re- 
quirements of the services or bear the 
responsibility for requiring large num- 
bers of officers to occupy positions de- 
manding a high level of responsibility 
and performance without benefit of the 
grade and other emoluments commensu- 
rate with the positions. We must recog- 
nize that the senior grades in a military 
as well as a civilian enterprise are neces- 
sary to assure proper command, execu- 
tive supervision, and professional lead- 
ership, as well as incentive. Refusing to 
recognize these requirements or to im- 
pose arbitrary restrictions upon them in 
no way alters the fact that the require- 
ments exist. Arbitrary limitations 
placed upon the officer structures of the 
armed services serve only to compro- 
mise combat capability and esprit de 
corps to a degree which cannot be offset 
by theoretical monetary savings. 

In addition to its being an accurate 
portrayal of the Air Force’s requirements 
for senior officers, the schedule of limita- 
tions contained in title III of this bill 
will permit the Air Force to plan effec- 
tively for all those personnel actions, 
such as promotions, recall of Reserve of- 
ficers, separations and retirements, with- 
out the fear of having those plans sud- 
denly disrupted by some unpredictable 
legislative restriction on officer strengths. 
But it would be erroneous to presume 
that, after this bill becomes law, the 
Air Force will promote its officers right 
up to the maximum limitation. This 
will not happen for three reasons. First, 
there is the very practical reason that, 
because the scale is a fixed ceiling which 
cannot be exceeded, the Air Force will 
have to establish a slightly lower ceil- 
ing for planning purposes to prevent it- 
self from inadevertently exceeding the 
limitations due to variations in the num- 
ber of deaths, retirements and separa- 
tions estimated to occur during any year. 
Secondly, it is customary practice to let 
promotions lag a little behind require- 
ments during a buildup in order to make 
sure that those who are promoted can 
really do the job. And finally, the Air 
Force must always guard against the pos- 
sibility of leveling off in strength with 
all of its vacancies filled and having to 
face a long period of promotion stag- 
nation. To illustrate the manner in 
which promotions lag behind require- 
ments in an expanding force, I refer to 
the situation which existed in the Army 
Air Corps in June of 1945. At that time, 
there were 54,805 positions for officers in 
the grades above captain, but the Air 
Corps strength in those grades numbered 
only 33,499. The differences represents 
21,306 promotion vacancies which would 
have been filled eventually if the Air 
Corps strength had stabilized at that 
war-time level for a number of years. 
This comparison also points up one of 
the fallacies in the popular practice of 
comparing present-day officer strengths 
to those which happened to exist at 
some time in the past. Unless all of 
the conditions which influenced each 
strength can be included in the compari- 
son, there can be no comparison. 

Although the scale related to the Air 
Force will adequately satisfy the Air 
Force’s requirements for officers in the 
higher grades at the strengths covered 
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by -the scale during periods when the 
forces are either stabilized or expanded, 
there may be a very serious problem 
lurking behind that scale which we can- 
not attempt to resolve at this time. This 
problem concerns the effect which the 
scale could have upon Air Force officers 
during periods of extremely rapid and 
large-scale demobilization. With the 
sliding scale in effect during such periods, 
the Air Force will almost certainly find 
it necessary to demote large numbers of 
officers in temporary grades and to force 
great numbers of Reserve and temporary 
officers out of the active service at a very 
rapid rate in order to remain within the 
law. Since the limitation is effective 
only on the last day of each fiscal year, 
the annual budgetary cycle will give the 
Air Force a period of 12 to 18 months in 
which to plan and carry out these ac- 
tions. However, a situation could easily 
develop where that period of time would 
be insufficient to permit the Air Force 
to take all the necessary actions without 
causing severe and unwarranted hard- 
ship upon large groups of officers. 
Should such a situation arise, the Con- 
gress will have to assist the Air Force 
in finding a solution to the problem. 

The members of our committee have 
frequently been asked why the services 
are permitted to make temporary pro- 
motions. The answer to that question 
is that it is the only manner in which 
the services can fill the grade require- 
ments generated by wartime or emer- 
gency conditions and at the same time 
retain sufficient flexibility to return to 
peacetime, minimum-strength personnel 
structures. We foresaw the require- 
ment for temporary grades in expanded 
military forces at the time that we wrote 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, and we 
decided then that it would be far better 
to pin those grades on very lightly rather 
than to nail them down and add to the 
problem of reducing the officer grade 
structure at the end of an emergency 
period. However, the Armed Services 
Committee reexamined this subject dur- 
ing the hearings on this bill and decided 
that the need for temporary promotions 
still exists and will continue to exist for 
many years to come. It is our belief, 
however, that the sliding scale incorpo- 
rated in H. R. 7103 will very effectively 
control temporary promotions in the 
future. 

Turning now to section 402 of this 
bill, which will repeal the retired pay 
restriction that has been included in 
each annual appropriations act since 
1951, it is my opinion that the effects 
of this arbitrary restriction on volun- 
tary retirement have been for more 
detrimental than fruitful. Although the 
expressed purpose of the restriction, that 
of retaining in service the older and 
more experienced officer, is achieved, 
this goal is attained at the cost of shaken 
morale and stagnated promotion through 
all echelons of the officer corps. The 
expectation of being able to effect, at 
his own request, a dignified and honor- 
able exit into retirement after 30 years 
of service, has long been cherished by 
the Regular officer. It is a basic feature 
of the implied contract existing between 
the Government and the officer. Fur- 
thermore, the privilege of retiring with 
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20 to 30 years of service, should the 
need arise, has added materially to the 
attractiveness of the military career in 
the eyes of the junior officers. A breach 
of faith in this regard on the part of 
the Congress does more than embitter 
the officers immediately affected, it also 
destroys the security and corrodes the 
incentive of the junior officer and 
strangles the service in its efforts to 
equitably administer the existing officer 
corps and to induce potential officers to 
embark upon a military career. If the 
prestige of that career is to be raised, 
if we are to retain the experienced of- 
ficer and attract the potential officer, 
then we must protect and improve the 
traditional benefits of the career officer 
and not nullify them by limitations 
similar to the present retired pay 
restriction. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
reemphasize the adverse effect which the 
amendments to the annual appropria- 
tion acts have had on the morale of 
our officer corps. These amendments 
which restrict promotions and retire- 
ments represent two of the most dam- 
aging steps ever taken by the Congress 
toward confiscation of the benefits which 
have for so long been a part of the mili- 
tary career. Promotion and retirement 
are component parts of the overall blue- 
print for military service. A man who 
decides to spend his life in the service 
of his country expects and, I say, has 
the right to expect that those benefits 
which exist at the time he enters into 
such a contract will continue to exist 
and accrue for him while he serves. 
Limitations like these shake the con- 
fidence officers have in their service and 
raise grave doubts as to the wisdom of 
their choice. Their attitude can be very 
well summarized by the simple question: 
“What will they take away next?” 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this bill, H. R. 7103, without amendment 
and by the unanimous vote of all Mem- 
bers present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express my appreciation 
to the chairman of this subcommittee 
for giving me this time to discuss this 
measure. I recognize the subcommittee 
had a very difficult task and I certainly 
want to express my appreciation to the 
members thereof for the very careful 
study which they did give to a problem, 
which is admittedly a very complex one. 
I have not been able to evaluate even 
for my own purposes the actual definite 
limitations that have been placed in 
this measure, but I certainly do want to 
express my hearty approval of the ap- 
proach to the problem that has been 
made by this legislation because I be- 
lieve it represents the only sound 
method, and that is the method of a 
sliding scale for providing permanent 
legislation for limitations on promo- 
tions in the Armed Services. 

My primary purpose during these few 
minutes is to clarify, as I know the situ- 
ation, some of the statements included 
in the report so that the legislative his- 
tory of this act will be, perhaps, some- 
what more accurate than would be indi- 
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cated by the report. There are two 
things that I do want to call to your 
attention, referring to the report in both 
cases. First of all, the report in a num- 
ber of cases uses the term Davis amend- 
ment to apply to the limitations in the 
1954 appropriation act. Merely to 
clarify the record, let me remind my col- 
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specifically repealed by Public Law 7 
of the 83d Congress. The Committee 
on Appropriations, when it became ob- 
vious that the Committee on Armed 
Services could not complete its task dur- 
ing the first session of the 83d Congress, 
then provided a similar provision that 
places finite limitations on the number 
of officers to be promoted in the com- 
missioned ranks from major and com- 
parable ranks on up. But, I want to 
say those figures were compiled com- 
pletely aside from any recommenda- 
tions that I had made. So that it is not 
quite correct to refer to the existing 
legislation as the Davis amendment. As 
a matter of fact, they were figures which 
were submitted by the Armed Services 
themselves, as being the figures of the 
number of officers in those ranks that 
they planned to have during the course 
of the current fiscal year. 

One further comment. In several in- 
stances in the report there is mentioned 
the evil of year-by-year limitations such 
as the Committee on Appropriations has 
placed in the bill for the past 2 years on 
these officer ranks. As far as I know, 
there is no member on the Committee on 
Appropriations who approves of this 
yearly limitation idea. But we on the 
Committee on Appropriations were con- 
fronted with a condition which we felt, 
and which I believe the members of the 
Committee on Armed Services felt, re- 
quired some temporary stopgap legisla- 
tion. That was the condition which led 
to the original Davis amendment. It 
was the condition which led to the pro- 
vision in the 1954 appropriation act for 
the Department of Defense, when it be- 
came obvious that permanent legislation 
could not be prepared in time. We all 
recognize that there was a great void in 
the existing legislation, that with respect 
to the Army and Air Force there was 
no limitation in the law whatsoever with 
respect to the promotions of the officers 
in those services. The so-called Davis 
amendment and its successor, for which 
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take any blame either, was dealing with 
that specific condition which then did 
exist. As I said, Iam not in a position 
this is much too technical and compli- 
cated matter for a person who is not on 
the Committee on Armed Services to at- 
tempt to evaluate for others the definite 
figures which have been included in this 
legislation—but I do heartily approve the 
approach that has been made and I com- 
pliment the subcommittee for the con- 
scientious job they have done in bringing 
this legislation to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, in my judgment this is an extreme- 
ly important bill. It is a bill that is 
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presented to the committee timely. It is 
very badly needed legislation, in my 
judgment, and it is very carefully con- 
sidered legislation. The subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS] and the Armed Services 
Committee in its entirety both considered 
this measure very carefully. 

This is a bill that is extremely techni- 
cal. Unless you dig in and study the 
figures, weigh one provision of the bill 
against the other, you really do not get to 
the heart of the problem. Then when 
you get that far into the measure so as 
to study the figures in all branches of 
the service, you reach the conclusion 
that this is a real tough problem. 

It is a problem that everyone would 
naturally expect, in any violent fluctua- 
tion in the figures of personnel in the 
armed services. For instance, after 
World War I we had a similar problem. 
I recall working with the old Military 
Affairs Committee on the problem of “the 
hump” created in the Army as a result 
of the sudden decrease in the size of 
the Army following World War I. We 
have a similar situation now in all 
branches of the service in the Defense 
Department. 

I recall after World War I we found 
some captains in the Army who had not 
been promoted in almost 20 years. They 
had been stagnant, and the morale was 
very low in this service, and we did not 
have a very healthy condition in our 
Defense Department. Naturally we ex- 
pected the same thing following World 
War II. 

Iam not going to explain the details of 
this bill. It represents a real, genuine, 
earnest attempt to provide a workable 
personnel for the branches of the armed 
services, permitting proper promotion 
from time to time of those who carry on 
the burden of our national defense effort. 

I think the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Davis] performed a worthwhile 
service in bringing this matter promptly 
to the attention of the Armed Services 
Committee; and the committee, taking 
the ball, has carried on and has pre- 
sented you a bill which is acceptable in 
every detail today and should be passed. 

I do want to call attention to one mat- 
ter, however, that I think is worthy of 
consideration. You cannot set an exact 
percentage in each rank as being the 
exact percentage needed in each branch 
of the armed services. The reason we 
cannot do that is obvious. Especially 
since World War II, we have adopted in 
this Congress, whether wisely or not, a 
policy of calling upon commissioned of- 
ficers of our Defense Department, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps, to perform services far out 
and beyond the normal service which 
they perform in the course of their work 
as a member of our Defense Department. 
For instance, now, because of legislation 
provided by this Congress, the Army pro- 
vides almost 4,000 officers to perform du- 
ties outside of the duties of the Army. 
Actually the number is 3,995 officers, who 
perform duties that are foreign to the 
work of the Armed Forces. For instance, 
we cover these areas: We have officers 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff areas that re- 
quire officer personnel; the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, that requires 
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personnel of the various branches of the 
armed services. We have Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe, 
which require commissioned personnel 
of the armed services; the military as- 
sistance advisory groups and missions 
and civilian agencies all over the world 
that require the services of commissioned 
officers to be taken from our Defense Es- 
tablishment. 

It must be remembered that the Navy, 
often as a result of legislation that we 
passed, has had to furnish 1,530 officers 
in other work than their regular work 
and necessary duty in the Navy; the Air 
Force, 1,512 such officers; and the Marine 
Corps, 718. We have here over 17,000 
officers in the Military Establishment 
who are performing duties above and 
outside of the duties in the regular Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

If sometimes we in the Congress feel 
that the branch of the service in which 
we are interested has been overstaffed 
with officer personnel, especially at the 
top level—because our legislation often 
calls for top-grade officers and high- 
ranking officers—if we feel that they are 
overstaffed, we can look back to our own 
legislation and find that we, ourselves, 
are partially—yes, I might even say 
largely—responsible for the number of 
officers the services require in excess of 
the normal number of officers to perform 
the arduous and responsible duties which 
in the Congress provide for them to 

0. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is about the ex- 
tent of my remarks. Whether that is 
a good policy or not, I do not know. I 
think we must think about it and make 
a decision sometime. I do not know 
that it is the best policy; nonetheless, 
it is the policy that we have been pur- 
suing in the past and I give it to you for 
what it is worth. That concludes what 
I have to say with reference to the meas- 
ure, although I might add that I think 
the bill should be passed by a unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to discuss briefly some of the rea- 
sons why it is imperative that H. R. 7103 
receive favorable consideration by this 
body. For purposes of illustration, I wish 
to discuss some of the effects the pres- 
ent legislation in this area, the so-called 
Davis amendment, could have on the 
officer structure of the Marine Corps. 
This should serve to illustrate why en- 
lightened, permanent legislation to gov- 
ern officer grade distribution for all the 
military services is necessary. 

A brief glimpse at recent military his- 
tory will serve to provide background for 
my remarks. 

Each war, or period of hostilities, has 
created its own backwash of personnel 
problems. Typical to these postwar re- 
adjustments has been what is known as 
commissioned officer humps. These 
humps are created by one of the prime 
requirements, in times of great crises, 
for a successful military machine—vast 
numbers of young, highly qualified offi- 
cers. With the end of actual hostilities, 
the services, through necessity, have re- 
tained large numbers of these wartime 
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combat leaders to serve as career mili- 
tary officers, in order to capitalize on 
their combat experience. This war- 
gained experience is a valuable asset to 
any military service, and is particularly 
so in these uncertain times. The World 
War II hump already has proved its 
value to the Marine Corps and to this 
country in the Korean hostilities at the 
Pusan perimeter, at Inchon, and at the 
Chosin Reservoir. 

However, with the passage of years, 
as these officers grow older, gain more 
experience, and qualify for further pro- 
motion to higher grades, they begin to 
cause grave administrative problems. 
The large, homogeneous group of officers 
who were procured to fight World War II 
do not now fit conveniently into the con- 
ventional pyramidal grade structure 
common to normal military organiza- 
tions. 

The same thing occurred after the Civil 
War, when it was not too uncommon for 
an officer to serve 40 years without rising 
above the grade of captain. After World 
War I, a number of our present marine 
generals served 15 years as lieutenants. 

Subsequent to World War II, the Con- 
gress undertook to establish a statutory 
career pattern for officers, in order to 
assure the development of a highly quali- 
fied, vigorous officer corps for the serv- 
ices. This resulted in the enactment of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. This 
law incorporates features of prescribed 
normal service in each grade, the con- 
cept of selecting for promotion those offi- 
cers best fitted among their contempo- 
raries, and the provision for a flexible 
officer grade structure. The aims of this 
law are to assure reasonable career op- 
portunities for officers, and to assure the 
development, at reasonably young ages, 
of the most highly qualified colonels, 
generals, and admirals. 

In order to move officers upward 
through the grade structure in accord- 
ance with the schedule inherent in this 
law, provision was made that in the 
event fewer fully qualified officers can 
be accommodated in a higher grade than 
are eligible for promotion thereto, only 
those best fitted officers would be pro- 
moted, and the overflow would be elim- 
inated from the service in order to make 
way for the scheduled promotions of 
younger officers coming along behind. 
Officers so eliminated, either by sever- 
ance or retirement, are the victims of 
forced attrition. 

The process I have just described is 
an orderly process and is not necessarily 
complicated. It is the manner in which 
the officer promotion process is designed 
to work under normal, peacetime con- 
ditions. 

Since we are concerned here with 
human beings, their lives, hopes, and the 
manner in which they earn their liveli- 
hood, we must treat them with the con- 
sideration due human beings. The 
normal imponderables, inherent in the 
human relationships herein involved, is 
further complicated by the manner, the 
terms, and the conditions under which 
present Marine Corps officers entered 
their service. Because of the recurrent 
emergencies occasioned by threats to the 
national security, which have been so 
common during recent history, officers 
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have not entered the Marine Corps in 
uniform, equally sized groups each year. 
They have been procured by thousands 
and by dribbles, depending upon when 
their services have been required, which, 
in turn, depended upon the varying de- 
grees of turmoil and tension which, in- 
termittently, have gripped the world dur- 
ing this century. 

I have briefly described what military 
planners call a hump. I desire to re- 
emphasize that humps consist of highly 
qualified military officers who entered 
the service in large, homogeneous groups, 
during periods of actual war or national 
emergency. They are the product of our 
times. They comprise a valuable mili- 
tary asset to the national security. They 
represent the battle-hardened and war- 
experienced nucleus around which fu- 
ture military forces of this country 
will be constructed. We dare not now 
squander this military asset by adopting, 
or continuing to effect, policies or meas- 
ures which reflect false economy and a 
short-term view of the human factors 
involved. ‘The officers in this hump area 
have attained an equity toward prom- 
ised retirement that it would be an in- 
justice to deny them. 

Aside from the rights of the individual 
officer, which must receive consideration, 
it is in the best interests of the country 
that the wealth of military knowledge 
and exeprience possessed by the officers 
comprising these humps, be banked and 
preserved against any future need. This 
can be done by the enactment of meas- 
sures incorporated in H. R. 7103, which 
provides upper limits on the number of 
officers who may serve in the higher 
grades, while creating for the several 
services a reasonable latitude within 
which officer career management may 
be accomplished. 

The present Davis amendment has not 
hurt the Marine Corps during this fiscal 
year. Nor would the Davis amendment 
seriously hurt the Marine Corps during 
the next fiscal year if the present limi- 
tations contained therein were contin- 
ued in effect at their present numerical 
value. If, however, the total number of 
officers in the Marine Corps were re- 
duced, and the grade limitations in the 
Davis amendment were reduced in direct 
proportion to any reduction in total of- 
ficer strength, the results would be near- 
ly catastrophic to the careers of a num- 
ber of young marine officers. It is of 
particular concern to me, and it should 
be of equal concern to every Member of 
this body, that this disaster will strike 
first and hardest at Marine Corps cap- 
tains, rather than at the higher grades. 

It does not seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the officer strength of the 
Marine Corps may be reduced as a result 
of the suspension of active fighting in 
Korea, or as a result of the New Look. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable to expect 
that proponents of the Davis amendment 
might advocate that “all grades receive 
a proportionate cut.” They might well 
say: “Our limitation has not hurt them 
so far. Why not continue it propor- 
tionately?” 

What would happen if this type of 
thinking were to prevail? I believe that 
the Members should know that if pro- 
portionate limitations continue to be 
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applied to the Marine Corps officer 
structure, and if the officer strength of 
the Marine Corps were to be reduced to 
17,000 in 1956 and to 16,000 in 1957 and 
1958, we can expect the following results: 

The first effect would be felt in 1956, 
when further promotions to the grades 
of colonel and lieutenant colonel would 
be curtailed, while numerous officers 
then serving as lieutenant colonels would 
be reduced to the grade of major, and 
only a small percentage of the planned 
promotion of captains to the grade of 
major could be effected. Similar read- 
justments would occur in 1957. The ef- 
fect on morale that such a reversal of 
the normal career cycle would have is 
not hard to imagine. 

The actual cumulative effect of the 
above disruptions are much more serious. 
These disruptions would require that 351 
out of the 450 captains due for promo- 
tion during fiscal year 1957 would have 
to be passed over. These officers, be- 
cause they could not be promoted when 
due after completing 12 years of com- 
missioned service, would be forced to 
leave the service in fiscal year 1958, in 
order to maintain the flow of promotion 
embodied in present law. If we discount 
the incalculable damage this occurrence 
will inflict on career attractiveness, and 
confine ourselves to an examination of 
the dollar loss to the Government this 
action would incur, we find that it can 
be very conservatively estimated at 
$25,011,000. This figure approximates 
the monetary outlay for such items as 
pay, allowance for subsistence and quar- 
ters, incentive pay, and so forth, which 
would have been paid over a 13-year 
period to the 351 officers severed, and 
would include the $3,370,650 severance 
pay, required by law to be paid to these 
officers on their forced separation from 
the service. 

If the Members will compare the mon- 
etary cost—$25 million—required to an- 
nihilate 351 Marine captains—some- 
thing which only this Congress can do— 
with the annual cost of supporting the 
reasonable career plan inherent in H. R. 
7103—which amounts to a maximum of 
$1,250,000 during its first year only and 
far less thereafter—there can exist no 
doubt that it is not only absolutely neces- 
sary, but also financially prudent, to pro- 
vide reasonable career opportunities for 
professional Marine officers. 

In addition, the Members should be 
made aware that the damage we can 
expect during 1957 will be followed dur- 
ing 1958 by the prospect that an addi- 
tional 331 career Marine captains will 
have completed 12 years of commis- 
sioned service and will have to be passed 
over for promotion to major and, sub- 
sequently, severed during 1959 in order 
to maintain normal promotion flow. 
This will amount to a further dollar 
loss to the Government of $23,997,000, 
in addition to the awful loss in those 
intangible values, both to the individuals 
and to the Marine Corps, which can only 
be estimated. However, all these things 
need not happen, and, indeed, will not 
happen if we act now to forestall their 
ae gery by the adoption of H, R. 

103. 

Gentlemen, the rather startling infor- 

mation I have just presented to you 
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comprises only a part of the great vol- 
ume of technical information gained by 
the Armed Services Committee during 
hearings on this subject. I, for one, am 
absolutely certainly that further pur- 
suance of a short-term, year-to-year 
system of legislative limitations on the 
officer grade structure, will be ruinous. 
If such a policy would actually save 
money, it perhaps could be supported. 
Since, in fact, it results in criminal waste 
of highly qualified officer personnel, 
while demanding the addition of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Federal budget 
for the next few years, the short-term 
policy reflected by the Davis amendment 
must be permanently abandoned. 

It is the duty of this body to know and 
to evaluate the military officer person- 
nel needs of our country. It then is our 
further duty to translate those needs 
into legislation which reasonably may 
be expected to provide the military forces 
with officers in the quantity, as well as 
the quality, required for national secur- 
ity. I believe that H. R. 7103 goes far 
toward providing for the legitimate re- 
quirements for officers in each of our 
military services. It therefore merits 
your favorable consideration. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. I 
think it is safe to say that if it had not 
been for his efforts and devotion to duty 
this bill would not be before us here 
today. 

I would also like to congratulate our 
most learned counsel, J. Russell Bland- 
ford, who has written a splendid, well- 
rounded, and comprehensive report ex- 
plaining the bill and who has worked 
diligently and tirelessly on this measure 
for almost a year; also the chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
and the able gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KL Dpa] for their contributions to 
this legislation. 

Complicated as this legislation is, the 
issues it presents are extremely simple. 
We can take our choice between two 
kinds of officer corps in our armed serv- 
ices. If we enact this legislation we will 
not be offering any careers on a silver 
platter, but we will be setting up a frame- 
work for career opportunities which will 
be a challenge to the best of our young 
men. Or, we can refuse to pass this leg- 
islation, make the matter of officer pro- 
motions an issue every year, and expect 
to procure our officer corps on a short- 
term basis, stimulated only by threat of 
the draft. But let us recognize right 
now that if we legislate on the short- 
term basis it will cost us more money 
for lower quality. 

I happen to believe that national se- 
curity demands that our Armed Forces 
have officers who are professionals and 
who are dedicated to national defense as 
their lifework. We are spending bil- 
lions on weapons. We need enthusias- 
tic, intelligent minds to direct the use of 
those weapons. 

The Navy presents a good example of 
the implications of this issue. Histori- 
cally, in the peacetime Navy most of the 
officers have been career officers. They 
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have been measured by tough standards, 
to make sure that we have a nucleus 
which in time of war can be spread thin. 
The apparatus of modern naval warfare 
requires a solid core of experts. 

Competition is built into the Navy 
promotion system, and it is competition 
among regulars. An officer is not al- 
lowed to settle back and decide that he 
has gone far enough for comfort. Offi- 
cers who are not selected for promotion 
when they are due are out of active serv- 
ice. Because there are not nearly as 
many jobs at the top as there are at the 
bottom—only the best survive. 

Even in this tough league, young men 
have accepted the challenge. They were 
willing to take their chances because 
they knew the chances they faced. The 
Navy could plan ahead and spread the 
opportunities for promotion fairly. But 
recently we have been reminding these 
young men, and all those who are com- 
ing along, that we will review the bid- 
ding every year. 

In the Navy, remember, changing the 
prospects for promotion does not mean 
merely a little longer period of waiting. 
It means that the same number of offi- 
cers must compete for a reduced num- 
ber of vacancies. It means more losers, 
and the career of every loser comes to a 
dead end. The biggest loser is the United 
States Government—loser by immediate 
outlay for severance pay or, in some 
cases, retirement pay, and loser of a 
much larger investment in training and 
experience. And how many young men 
will accept a hopeless situation as a life- 
time prospect? 

Why, you might ask, should there be 
any effect on promotions when the ac- 
tual numbers in the current limitation 
are numbers taken directly from the 
Navy plans? There is no such effect on 
promotions this year. But none of us 
can give any guaranty that such an in- 
nocuous procedure will hold every year 
for the future. 

Actually, these apparently harmless 
limitations this year have dynamite in 
them. If we should assume that this 
proportionate distribution is correct for 
every year, and can be applied to any 
strength of the officer corps we would 
run into disaster very quickly. In the 
very near future we would be losing 60 
to 80 percent of the officers coming up 
to the promotion points in various 
grades, 

There are two reasons why the long- 
range problem cannot be solved by a 
simple formula. One reason is that our 
huge procurement of officers during the 
war, many of whom became career offi- 
cers, has left us with large groups of 
officers of nearly the same seniority. To 
absorb and spread these humps the pro- 
motion plans of the Navy, for instance, 
must make allowances from time to time 
to prevent wholesale losses of these valu- 
able officers. It is a long-range problem 
which requires administrative elbow- 
room. The other reason is that in the 
nature of things the proportion of senior 
officers in a reduced establishment is 
larger than in an expanded service. The 
long-range plans must recognize this 
phenomenon. 

A second element in the legislation 
now before us involves voluntary retire- 
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ment. The last two appropriation bills 
have prevented voluntary retirement in 
the armed services. In the years that 
lie ahead of us a continuation of this 
annual restriction on voluntary retire- 
ment would work against this country's 
best interest. 

The recruiting incentive of voluntary 
retirement is known to all of us. Re- 
tirement after 20 years service has been 
as popular in the public mind as “Join 
the Navy and see the world” yet those 
officers who have sought voluntary re- 
tirement upon completing 20 years are 
so few as to be negligible. Only one- 
half of 1 percent of the officers complet- 
ing 20 to 25 years service have retired 
voluntarily. Only 2% percent of the offi- 
cers completing 25 to 30 years commis- 
sioned service have retired voluntarily. 
While the thought of retirement looms 
large in the minds of most officers few 
officers desire to avail themselves when 
the time comes. 

Voluntary retirement has always been 
a strong incentive for a young man to 
select the Navy as a career. When he 
later becomes eligible for such retire- 
ment he seldom avails himself of it. Yet 
when that retirement is denied, the in- 
centive which it provides terminates. 
The history of voluntary retirement 
shows that it provides a recruiting in- 
centive of great proportion, while the use 
actually made of the benefit is extremely 
small. 

It should be noted that even when an 
officer does retire voluntarily it is not a 
case of an additional retirement from 
the Navy. The narrowing of the com- 
mand pyramid in its ascending grades 
requires the separation of officers in each 
grade annually. The voluntary retire- 
ment of one officer substitutes his sepa- 
ration from the service for that of an 
officer who would otherwise be involun- 
tarily separated. The result is that two 
officers obtain what they desire—one re- 
tiring who desires to and another re- 
maining on active duty who desires to— 
rather than each being denied what he 
wishes. 

We have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose through regulating promo- 
tions and retirement in long-range legis- 
lation rather than annual legislation. 
The bill now before us provides an able 
means of doing this. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly endorse the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

This is one of the most important sub- 
jects this session of the Congress will 
consider, since the bill before the House 
deals with the careers of the men who 
now lead our Armed Forces and whom 
you will expect to bring victory to this 
Nation in the event of a third world war. 

While this is a very technical subject, 
nevertheless what is involved here really 
boils down to a few simple propositions. 
The problem, as I see it, is to enact into 
law something that should have been 
contained in the Officer Personnel Act of 
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1947. I think we were a little bit too 
optimistic in 1947 when we didn’t impose 
ceilings on temporary promotions for 
the Army and the Air Force and when 
we imposed the same ceilings in the Navy 
and Marine Corps for temporary pro- 
motions that are applicable to perma- 
nent promotions. This bill solves that 
problem on a sliding-scale basis. It is 
based on the simple proposition that as 
the number of officers on active duty in- 
creases the proportion of senior officers 
to the total number of officers decreases. 
And it also works the other way—that 
is, as the total number of officers on ac- 
tive duty decreases the number of senior 
officers likewise decreases although the 
proportion will be higher because the 
basic organization does not change. 

On November 30, 1953, we had an Army 
of 1,500,634 men and women; of this 
number 8.5 percent were commissioned 
officers. In other words, we had 128,138 
commissioned officers in the Army on 
active duty. 

In the Air Force, on November 30, 1953, 
we had 923,917 men and women; 12.85 
percent were officers. We had a total of 
118,742 Air Force officers on active duty. 

In the Navy, on that same date, we 
had 771,367 men and women on active 
duty and 9.8 percent were officers, for 
a 5 commissioned officer strength of 
75,623. 

In the Marine Corps we had a total 
of 252,607 men and women on active 
duty of which 7.07 percent were officers. 
We had a total of 17,848 officers on ac- 
tive duty in the Marine Corps. 

Thus, you can see that the ratio of 
officers to enlisted personnel varies with 
the highest ratio being in the Air Force 
and the lowest in the Marine Corps. 

Now, what do all of these officers do? 
Well, it would take me many weeks to 
explain to this House the multitude of 
assignments which these officers fill, 
but basically they lead the young men of 
our Nation who are a part of our Armed 
Forces. And our Armed Forces, whether 
we like it or not, are only as good as the 
officers who lead them. 

Many of these officers are performing 
duties not directly related to their own 
particular branch of the service. They 
are performing duties which you and I 
have imposed upon them as the result 
of many different acts of Congress. 
They are overseeing the spending of bil- 
lions of dollars, they are assisting the free 
nations in preparing their defenses— 
but all of them are working for one 
common goal—the defense of America 
and the preservation of freedom every- 
where. 

So when we whittle away at our officer 
corps, we whittle away at the backbone 
of our defense structure. 

Now, the other simple proposition in- 
volved in this bill is that of enacting 
permanent legislation on this matter of 
temporary promotions which will remove 
the uncertainty and the confusion and 
sometimes serious mistakes that other- 
wise inevitably occur when another Com- 
mittee in an honest effort to put on the 
brakes gets wrong information because 
it has been hastily supplied. 

We all recall the first Davis amend- 
ment in the 1953 Defense Appropriations 
Act which could have forced the actual 
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demotion of some 5,000 senior lieutenants 
in the Navy. That was a mistake on 
the part of the Navy but it was a mistake 
that I think we can all well understand. 
The Navy was requested to supply 
figures on a very rapid basis and those 
figures turned out to be wrong. Con- 
gress remedied the situation but the ef- 
fect upon the morale of officers every- 
where in our Armed Forces undoubtedly 
was quite serious. 

Now, this bill will remove that uncer- 
tainty and it will let the armed services 
plan their promotions on a reasonable 
basis, looking into the future, without 
the necessity of facing a numerical lim- 
itation each year, based upon what each 
session of the Congress may consider to 
be a proper distribution. 

We just cannot operate a career sys- 
tem any other way. It is all right to 
control the money; it is all right to limit 
funds for pay; but let the services live 
within the money limitation with the 
flexibility necessary to preserve this 
most complex, but extremely necessary 
promotion system. 

Now the other side of this problem 
deals with possible undersirable conse- 
quences. Here I have to resort to con- 
jecture because if we do not pass this 
bill, I do not know what numerical limi- 
tation the Appropriations Committee 
may place in the next appropriation act 
for the officer distribution among the 
armed services. And that is the big 
problem. What worries me and what 
worries the armed services, and partic- 
ularly the young officers who are consid- 
ering making the armed services a career, 
is the possibility that the Congress will 
say that the numerical limitation which 
were imposed in this year’s appropria- 
tion act did no harm so, therefore, we 
will use that as a basis for a numerical 
limitation in the next appropriation act, 
reducing those numbers as the total size 
of the armed services reduces in size. 
Or increasing the number of officers, in 
the case of the Air Force, in proportion to 
the increase contemplated for the Air 
Force. The point is we cannot use the 
Davis amendment as a basis for future 
adjustments upwards and downwards. 
It just is not that simple. 

But if the Congress should insist upon 
these numerical limitations and should 
the Congress use the Davis amendment 
as a basis for future numerical limita- 
tions then I want to tell you right here 
and now that there are going to be pretty 
serious consequences flowing from that 
action. If we do that, then we are go- 
ing to have a forced separation of a fan- 
tastic number of regular officers in the 
Navy and Marine Corps and a forced 
separation of many reservists now serv- 
ing on continuous active duty in the 
Army and Air Force. The cost will be 
staggering not only in the financial bene- 
fits which will be paid to these regular 
officers, but also in the loss of trained 
manpower. I want to make that point 
clear because as complicated as this sub- 
ject is, I think every Member should be 
aware of the results that might take 
place if the legislation should fail. 

Now, I want to say this in all serious- 
ness to the Appropriations Committee 
and to the gentleman from Wisconsin— 
no one has been hurt in the Armed 
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Forces under the present limitation con- 
tained in the Defense Appropriation Act 
of 1954. No one has been denied promo- 
tion yet. The figures that are the pres- 
ent limitations were given to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, or to his subcom- 
mittee, by the armed services themselves 
and as a result no one has been hurt. 
But that does not remove the uncer- 
tainty in the minds of young men who 
point to this limitation as the reason why 
they will not make the armed services a 
career. They simply do not want to enter 
a career subject to the unpredictable 
limitations that may be imposed by each 
successive session of Congress. It is as 
simple as that. 

Now, there are some among you who 
are going to look at the charts in the re- 
port—and I want to say that we have 
tried to present the entire picture in the 
report so no one can accuse us of holding 
back information, but someone is going 
to say, “Why have not the services pro- 
moted to the limitations now contained 
in the Davis amendment?” This is true 
as of now, but if you will look at the 
charts, you will see that all of the serv- 
ices except the Navy do plan to have a 
grade distribution on June 30 of this year 
approximately the same as that permit- 
ted under the Davis amendment. 

The reason why the Navy is not going 
to the limitations contained in the Davis 
amendment is due to the fact that the 
numbers supplied to the Appropriations 
Committee were based on an average 
strength, but in conference the limita- 
tion was made effective as against an end 
strength. The Davis amendment does 
not go into effect until the last quarter 
of this fiscal year. 

Now, some of you are going to say that 
this bill would permit a higher grade dis- 
tribution than that which the armed 
services proposes to have on June 30, 
1954. That also is true, but I do not 
think we can overemphasize the fact that 
the proposed legislation is aimed at tak- 
ing into consideration all of the various 
complicated situations that must arise 
under the promotion system. 

In other words, as people move up in 
grade and as they complete years of serv- 
ice they become eligible for promotion 
and they must be considered for promo- 
tion and either promoted or eliminated. 
Unfortunately, we do not have that nice 
balance that would be so highly desir- 
able that permits an even flow of men 
each year. Wars, emergencies, increases 
and decreases in the strength of our 
Armed Forces, integration programs, 
and all of the other factors involved in 
our complex international situation pre- 
vent that. 

So the bill must take into considera- 
tion all of those possibilities and likeli- 
hoods, even though there will be many 
years, on this sliding-scale system, when 
the services will not promote to the ceil- 
ings established in this bill. 

Now remember that word “ceiling” 
because that is what this bill imposes on 
this grade-distribution system. It is not 
an authorization; it is not a mandate to 
the services to promote to the figures 
permitted in this bill; it is a ceiling be- 
yond which they cannot promote. And 
the services are just as anxious to avoid 
an awkward unbalanced grade distribu- 
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tion as you are because they have to live 
with the problem every day. They have 
the careers of these officers in their 
hands, and they know how important a 
reasonable and normal flow of promotion 
is to maintaining morale in our Armed 
Forces. 

Now someone may say, “Well, your 
whole distribution system is based upon 
officer strength; why is it not based upon 
total strength? Why do not you write 
a bill that will permit a certain number of 
officers in each grade depending upon the 
total number of persons serving on ac- 
tive duty in each of our Armed Forces?” 
The answer is simple. It would be un- 
realistic to man the services within a 
fixed ratio of officers to enlisted men. 
How could any bill be written basing dis- 
tribution upon total strength and try to 
take into consideration the type of de- 
crease or increase which might be ef- 
fected in the years to come? For ex- 
ample, in the present expansion of the 
Air Force, as more wings are placed in 
operation, the number of officers re- 
quired to man those wings increases out 
of proportion to the total increase in 
strength. In an operating wing you 
need more officers because you have 
pilots, copilots, navigators, and all of the 
other technical persons necessary to 
make an operating wing effective. 

Suppose we reduced the Army by four 
divisions. The number of officers re- 
quired to man a division is less in pro- 
portion to the enlisted strength than in 
the overall strength in the Army because 
those are the men who are manning 
basic weapons. But just because you 
decrease by 4 divisions does not neces- 
sarily mean that you will decrease the 
number of officers required in the techni- 
cal services to provide for the 16 remain- 
ing divisions. It may be just as easy for 
1 officer to be charged with the responsi- 
bility for shipping supplies to 20 divi- 
sions as for 16 divisions. So you see 
you could not base a distribution of 
officers on total strength because you 
would never know where the decrease or 
increase in total strength would take 
place. If it takes place in technical 
services, you could decrease your officers. 
But if it takes place in the combat forces 
alone, then the number of officers will 
not be decreased in proportion to the 
contemplated decrease in total strength. 

Now, someone is probably going to ask, 
“Well, why do you talk about career 
planning and a normal flow of promo- 
tion when there are so many officers al- 
ready serving in 1 or 2 temporary grades 
above their permanent grades? Is not 
this forced separation of Regulars limited 
to permanent promotions?” 

The answer to that question is funda- 
mental to this whole problem. It in- 
volves requirements—that is—the grade 
spread considered necessary to properly 
carry out the missions assigned to each 
service. It also involves the whole pro- 
motion system. 

I think no one seriously disagrees with 
the principle that a laborer is worthy of 
his hire. And, following that principle, 
I think we can all agree that an officer 
is entitled to the grade and pay that 
goes with the responsibility he is asked 
to assume. That is why we give him a 
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promotion, and then give him added re- 
sponsibility. That promotion may be a 
temporary one if the service has in- 
creased to such an extent that more offl- 
cers are needed to do the jobs that must 
be done. But, in some cases, those pro- 
motions are ahead of schedule—that is— 
Regular and Reserve officers. are ad- 
vanced in grade ahead of the time they 
normally would receive a permanent pro- 
motion. And that is a temporary pro- 
motion. 

Now, on the other hand, we have to 
analyze the different promotion systems 
because if a Regular officer fails to get 
a temporary promotion in the Army or 
the Air Force, no penalty is extracted 
from him. In other words, it is not con- 
sidered a passover. 

But in the Navy and Marine Corps, if 
a Regular officer fails of selection to a 
temporary grade under the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act, he does pay a penalty, be- 
cause after the second failure of selec- 
tion he must be forcibly separated or 
retired. 

Now, in the Army and the Air Force, 
Regular officers must be promoted to 
permanent grades, if they are qualified, 
even though no vacancies exist. In 
other words, after 7 years of service, a 
Regular officer, if qualified, must be pro- 
moted to permanent captain; after 14 
years he must be promoted to permanent 
major; and after 21 years, he must be 
promoted to permanent lieutenant colo- 
nel. And here we run into the danger 
of a limitation such as that contained 
in the Defense Appropriation Act, be- 
cause if the limitation is too small, these 
officers must be promoted and other offi- 
cers serving in that temporary grade 
must be demoted, or additional career 
reservists must be forced off active duty. 

In the Marine Corps, Regular officers 
must be considered for promotion to 
major after 12 years of service, but if 
no vacancy exists, or if the vacancies are 
so small that only a few can be promoted, 
then a heavy forced separation must 
take place. 

This same situation is true in the 
grades of lieutenant, lieutenant com- 
mander, and commander in the Navy. 

That is why we are so concerned about 
career planning. 

Now some one may say this limitation 
is fine, but why does it not include cap- 
tains and lieutenants? It stops at ma- 
jors, or their equivalent. Well, again the 
answer is simple. A great many of the 
officers on active duty in the services are 
in the grades of lieutenant and captain 
and if we tried to impose limitations on 
a sliding scale basis we would be forc- 
ing these officers either to lower grades 
or we would be compelling them to as- 
sume the responsibility of a captain or 
‘a first lieutenant without giving them 
the right to serve in the grade and to 
draw the pay of a captain or first lieu- 
tenant. We have a large number of 
these officers in this position today, and 
we don’t want to make the situation 
worse. We are going to have to use re- 
servists in large numbers for the fore- 
seeable future, and I do not think we 
want to pass a law that will penalize 
these young officers even though their 
promotions to those grades will be a little 
faster than would normally be expected 
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under the theory of the Officer Personnel 
Act. We make an exception in those 
cases and rightfully so. The only effect 
of a sliding scale system below the grade 
of major would be to seriously hurt a 
large number of reserve officers now 
serving on active duty and those who 
will enter on active duty in the future. 
These are the officers who live with their 
men daily and who assume the respon- 
sibilities of company commanders, pla- 
toon leaders, and executive officers of 
companies, and they are entitled to the 
pay and grade of the responsibility they 
must assume. 

Now I would like to mention one other 
feature of this bill and that is the pro- 
vision which authorizes the suspension 
of the proposed law in time of war or 
national emergency hereafter declared 
by the President or the Congress. Why 
is this in the bill? Well, the answer 
again is simple. If we go to war or we 
have an all-out emergency short of war 
we are going to call a lot of reservists to 
active duty and they will be entering in 
all grades. It would be absolutely im- 
possible to operate in the early stages 
of such a war or emergency on a sliding 
scale system such as that proposed in 
this bill. 

But in something short of a national 
emergency or total war, the bill provides 
that the sliding scale system will apply 
even though the total officer strength ex- 
ceeds the tables in the proposed legisla- 
tion. In other words, the sliding scale 
system which envisions a proportional 
decrease in senior officers as the total 
number of officers on active duty in- 
creases will continue even beyond the 
tables in the proposed bill unless the 
Congress or the President declares a na- 
tional emergency or unless the Congress 
declares a war. It is simply a question 
of degree. But in writing permanent 
legislation, we have got to take into con- 
sideration all possibilities. 

Now, let us take a look at just what this 
bill will do in the case of the Air Force. 

On November 30, 1953, there were 
118,742 commissioned officers of the Air 
Force on active duty. That is every sin- 
gle commissioned officer. At that time 
there were 7 generals, 20 lieutenant gen- 
erals, 130 major generals, and 21¢ briga- 
dier generals, or a total of 371 general 
officers, 

Now the planned end-strength con- 
templated by the Air Force for June 30 
of this year involves 9 generals, 23 lieu- 
tenant generals, 152 major generals, and 
244 brigadier generals, for a total of 428 
general officers. Now, that is what the 
Davis limitation permits in exactly that 
grade distribution. Now, what would 
our bill do for generals? 

Well, the Air Force intends to have 
130,799 commissioned officers on active 
duty on June 30 of this year. So if we 
look at the table in the bill we will see 
that for a strength of 130,799 commis- 
sioned officers, the Air Force would be 
permitted to have a total of 435 general 
officers. That is 7 more general officers 
than the Davis amendment permits and 
7 more general officers than the budget 
permits. Obviously they would not im- 
mediately promote 7 colonels to brigadier 
generals, because they prefer to stay 
within the budget estimates, but if it be- 
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came necessary for the proper operation 
of the Air Force they could have 7 more 
general officers. 

Now, you will notice in the report that 
the charts for the Air Force show that 
under our bill for a strength of 130,799 
officers in the Air Force there could 
be 9 generals, 23 lieutenant generals, 185 
major generals, and 218 brigadier gen- 
erals. Actually, our bill does not limit 
the number of lieutenant generals and 
generals since those are the positions of 
importance designated by the President. 
But our bill does provide that not more 
than 50 percent of the general officers 
may be serving above the grade of briga- 
dier general. Now that is the normal 
distribution for such officers and is simi- 
lar in that respect to the Navy law which 
provides that half of the rear admirals of 
the unrestricted line can be rear admi- 
rals of the upper half. 

We do not attempt in our bill to spell 
out the number of generals and lieu- 
tenant generals that each service may 
have since those are positions to be desig- 
nated by the President. Insofar as 
money is concerned for four-star gen- 
erals and lieutenant generals, it amounts 
to practically nothing because the basic 
pay, subsistence, and quarters allowance 
for a general or admiral or a lieutenant 
general or vice admiral is the same as 
that for a major general. The only dif- 
ference is that a lieutenant general or a 
vice admiral gets a special allowance of 
$500 a year and a full general or a full 
admiral gets an allowance of $2,200 a 
year. 

The sum and substance of what I have 
said amounts to this: under our bill on 
June 30, 1954, for 130,799 officers, the 
Air Force would be allowed to have 435 
general officers, of whom 50 percent could 
be serving in the grades above brigadier 
general. That is 7 more than what the 
Davis amendment permits for the same 
officer strength. The Air Force grade 
structure for general officers is based 
upon requirements, and we think those 
requirements have been justified. 

Now in the next fiscal year, the Air 
Force plans to have 137,788 commis- 
sioned officers on active duty on June 30, 
1955. Their budget estimates contem- 
plate 9 generals, 23 lieutenant generals, 
157 major generals, and 259 brigadier 
generals. Under our bill they could have 
224 brigadier generals and 224 officers 
serving above the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral, But in both cases, under the budget 
estimate and under our bill, the Air Force 
would be limited to a ceiling of 448 gen- 
eral officers, 

Now in the grade of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major, the situation is dif- 
ferent. On November 30, 1953, the Air 
Force had 4,250 colonels. They plan to 
have 4,349 colonels on June 30, 1954, and 
the Davis limitation permits them to 
have 4,349 colonels. The reason for that 
is that the Davis amendment was based 
upon the budget estimates presented to 
the Appropriations Committee. And the 
Air-Force has not altered its promotion 
plans for this fiscal year. Now under our 
bill, however, for the same total strength 
in officers, that is, 130,799 officers, the 
Air Force would be permitted to have 
5,290 colonels. That is 941 more colonels 
than the budget estimate and the Davis 
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limitation permits, This is based upon 
requirements and on the whole theory of 
promotion which we have been discussing 
here today. It does not mean that the 
Air Force will promote 941 lieutenant 
colonels, but it does mean that at some 
date in the future it may be necessary, 
and if funds are available it would be 
desirable, to have 5,290 colonels for an 
officer strength in the Air Force of 130,799 
officers. 

Now on lieutenant colonels, the ceiling 
for June 30, 1954, exceeds by 2,375 the 
number now contained in the Davis 
limitation. Likewise, it exceeds by 3,025 
the number of majors permitted under 
the Davis limitation. And all the rea- 
sons that have been given today apply 
with even greater force to these grades. 

The Air Force budget estimates for 
June 30, 1955, contemplate 4,806 colonels 
out of a total number of 137,788 officers 
while our ceiling based on that number 
of officers on active duty would be 5,437 
colonels. This is based upon require- 
ments and the eventual projected pro- 
motions necessary to maintain career 
planning that has already been discussed 
here today. 

On June 30, 1955, the Air Force con- 
templates having 9,100 lieutenant col- 
onels, whereas our bill would establish a 
ceiling of 11,230 lieutenant colonels. On 
June 30, 1955, the Air Force plans to have 
22,385 majors, whereas our bill would 
establish a ceiling of 25,153 majors. I 
want to repeat that what our bill estab- 
lishes as a ceiling will not, and should 
not, be construed as an authorization, 
but is based upon requirements and the 
desirability of some day attaining that 
grade distribution if funds are available, 
for the proper manning of the Air Force, 
and in order to maintain the long-range 
career planning that we are discussing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Committee 
on Armed Services, acting together as 
always, has worked hard on this bill, as 
the printed hearings will show. We be- 
lieve we have solved the problem which 
has necessitated action by the Appro- 
priations Committee for the past 2 years, 
and we hope that this will make unneces- 
sary any future attempts to impose nu- 
merical limitations on temporary pro- 
motions. It permits long-range plan- 
ning and avoids the confusion and un- 
certainty that is the inevitable result of 
a numerical limitation imposed every 
year. I hope that the Members of this 
House will react favorably to this bill 
and will appreciate the work that has 
gone into the development of this bill. 
It was written by the committee, not the 
Department of Defense. And we think 
we have done a good job. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill is sound, constructive, and 
necessary. The details of the measure 
have been fully explained by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] and by 
my colleague the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kripay]. As has been pointed out, 
the measure we now have before us is the 
result of weeks of study, hearings, and 
preparation. Most of the credit for that 
goes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] and the gentleman from Texas 
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(Mr. KL pax. In addition, Mr. Blan- 
ford, the staff member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, did his usual brilliant 
work in getting this bill prepared and 
processed for presentation here. Mr. 
Bob Short, clerk and counsel for the 
committee, likewise contributed greatly 
to the measure and is entitled to a lot of 
credit. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose to be served 
by this bill is to impose statutory limita- 
tions on the number of officers who may 
serve in the grades of major and above, 
or their equivalent, on active duty in the 
armed services, and, as pointed out in the 
report, to repeal two provisions of the 
1954 Defense Appropriation Act which 
deals with promotion and retirement. 
The bill deals primarily with the subject 
of temporary promotions. 

There has been much confusion on 
these subjects in recent years. This has 
been bad for morale, and corrective leg- 
islation is overdue. This bill should re- 
move much of that confusion and en- 
able the armed services to have a better 
understanding of their rights and just 
what they have a right to expect in mat- 
ters of promotion. It should be prompt- 
ly enacted. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want primarily to congratulate and 
commend the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] for the tireless effort he has put 
into this legislation. It was a very diffi- 
cult piece of legislation, and he has 
worked hard and diligently on it. Those 
of us on this side of the aisle tried to 
help him as best we could, but it was a 
difficult job, a very technical job. I 
think we have brought in a good bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I had 
hoped, in 1947, that never again would 
it be necessary for me to stand in the 
well of this House and try to explain the 
complexities—the almost staggering in- 
tricacies—the fantastically complicated 
promotion system which became the 
Officer Personel Act of 1947. That act 
established a system of promotion in our 
Armed Forces aimed at reducing exces- 
sive forced separation, and at the same 
time permitting reasonable promotion 
of officers in competition with their fel- 
low officers, throughout the various 
grades from lieutenant to general. It 
envisioned a normal career for a young 
officer who would serve a certain number 
of years in each grade and then in com- 
petition with officers of his same class 
would be advanced, if qualified, to the 
next higher grade. In the process, some 
would leave the service because of their 
failure to be selected; others would re- 
sign; and death and disability would 
overtake others. All told, the law, in 
general terms, was intended to provide 
a sound basis for career planning for 
officers in our Armed Forces. It estab- 
lished specific percentages with respect 
to the number of regular officers who 
could serve in permanent grades in each 
of the various grades. Basically, it was 
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intended to meet the needs of a normal 
peacetime armed force, although the 
act took into consideration the fact that 
for some years to come there would have 
to be certain adjustments, and thus pro- 
visions for temporary promotions were 
also authorized, 

Now there is where the problem has 
arisen—in the field of temporary pro- 
motions. The Officer Personnel Act 
does not place a ceiling upon the num- 
ber of officers who may serve in tempo- 
rary grades in the Army and Air Force. 
And while there are percentage ceilings 
on the number of officers who may serve 
in temporary grades in the Navy and 
Marine Corps it is obvious that those 
ceilings are far too liberal, and as a re- 
sult cannot be considered to be re- 
strictive. 

It was, for that reason, I am sure, that 
the Appropriations Committee saw fit to 
impose numerical limitations on the 
number of officers who could serve in the 
grade of captain and above in the De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1953. How- 
ever, in hastily supplying figures to the 
Appropriations Committee, the Navy 
made a very grievous mistake and as a 
result the Defense Appropriation Act of 
1953 could have forced the actual de- 
motion of some 5,000 naval senior lieu- 
tenants. When this matter was brought 
to our attention we prepared legislation 
to remedy the situation and the Con- 
gress very quickly and very generously 
enacted that legislation into law. 

Then in the Defense Appropriation 
Act of 1954 the Appropriations Com- 
mittee again saw fit to impose numerical 
limitations on the number of officers 
who could serve in the grade of major 
and above, or their equivalent, in the 
Armed Forces, 

Now the figures that are contained in 
the present so-called Davis amendment 
were supplied by each of the armed 
services and to date those limitations 
have not worked a hardship upon any 
officer in the armed services. In other 
words, I wish to make it clear at the out- 
set that no one has yet been hurt, this 
year, as a result of the numerical limita- 
tions contained in the Defense Appro- 
priation Act. 

And I also want to say this—the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has been 
aware for some time of the lack of ade- 
quate statutory limitations on temporary 
promotions. While we are opposed to 
limitations in appropriation acts which 
disrupt orderly planning, nevertheless 
the so-called Davis limitations, in the 
last two appropriation acts, have brought 
to the attention of this House the neces- 
sity for legislation such as that which we 
propose here today. 

There is a definite need for ceilings 
on temporary promotions and we think 
that we have prepared legislation which 
will answer those who have been critical 
of the lack of limitations on temporary 
promotions, 

Now one thing must be kept clear in 
mind throughout this debate; this is per- 
manent law. So long as there are Re- 
serve officers on active duty in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Air Force, and Army, 
there will be a need for temporary pro- 
motions—and from what I can observe 
we are going to have to maintain an 
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Armed Force in the neighborhood of 3 
million men for.a long time to come. 

So what we have done is prepare legis- 
lation which will approach the require- 
ments of the services and at the same 
time establish ceilings on temporary pro- 
motions which will meet all reasonable 
situations. 

The objection to a yearly numerical 
limitation is that it disrupts long-range 
planning, and may, under some circum- 
stances, bring about the undesirable 
consequences of excessive loss of trained 
ofiicer personnel as well as considerable 
financial loss. 

When I refer to the objections to a 
yearly numerical limit, I am referring to 
the possibility that in the future, as the 
Armed Forces decrease in size, the so- 
called Davis amendment may be used as 
the basis for downward adjustment for 
officer strength. If you will read the re- 
port, you will see how such a possibility, 
if put into effect, could have rather dev- 
astating results. 

I will not attempt to explain the pro- 
motion systems now in effect for each of 
the armed services, except to say that 
the Army and Air Force have one sys- 
tem and the Navy and Marine Corps have 
-another system. And within the Navy 
-there is even the more complicated pro- 
cedure of the so-called running-mate 
system which applies to the several staff 
-corps of the Navy. In the Army and Air 
Force Regular officers must be considered 
for promotion and promoted if qualified 
after a specific number of years of serv- 
ice in each grade. In the Navy there 
are normal years of service in grade, upon 
the completion of which officers must be 
considered for promotion or forcibly 
separated. 

If we should attempt to legislate from 
year to year and establish numerical 
limitations beyond which the services 
could not promote, and if we use the 
present limitations contained in the De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1954 as the 
- basis of adjustment as the size of the 
Armed Forces decreases, I can assure you 
that you will have forced attrition in the 
Navy and Marine Corps which will be 
heavier than anything ever heretofore 
experienced. If you will read the re- 
port, you will get a pretty clear picture 
of what could take place. 

Now bear in mind that we are trying 
to pass permanent legislation which will 
solve this problem for years tocome. It 
does not follow that the ceilings that are 
contained in this proposed legislation will 
be attained each year. It is important 
to keep that in mind. At the same time 
I think it must also be remembered that 
there will be years, in the future, particu- 
larly for the Navy and Marine Corps, 
when the ceilings contained in this pro- 
posed law will be attained, because that 
is the way your promotion system 
operates. 

For example, in fiscal 1956, there will 
be a certain number of captains in the 
Marine Corps who will complete 12 years 
of total service. They must then be con- 
sidered for promotion to major. If the 
limitations then in effect on the grade 
of major are based on the present Davis 
amendment and adjusted downward if 
the Marine Corps total strength de- 
creases in size, the Marine Corps will be 
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required to consider, for promotion, a 
large number of officers and put into ef- 
fect an attrition rate that may be as high 
as 78 percent. Now keep that in mind. 
Under certain circumstances, if we were 
to project the Davis limitation into the 
future for the Marine Corps, decreased 
as the size of the Marine Corps decreases, 
then 78 captains out of every hundred 
eligible for consideration for promotion 
to major must fail of selection and the 
following year, upon the second failure 
of selection, which again would be re- 
quired because of the lack of vacancies, 
those officers would be separated from 
the service and paid severance pay. 
That severance pay would amount to 
2 months’ pay for each year of service 
not to exceed a total of 2 years’ pay. 
Think of the cost involved. And think 
of the loss of trained manpower. Think 
what it costs to train an officer today— 
think what it costs to train a pilot, and 
bear in mind that some of them would 
be pilots, and then remember that unless 
we have a reasonable flow of promotion 
and reasonable limitations such as are 
proposed in this bill, we might bring 
about that fantastic attrition rate. 

If the Davis amendment is projected 
into the future and the grade distribu- 
tion is decreased as the size of the Navy 
is decreased then the attrition or forced 
separation rates for promotion from 
senior lieutenant to lieutenant com- 
mander, lieutenant commander to com- 
mander, and commander to captain will 
increased by 100 percent—from 25 per 
100 to 50 per 100. 

Now there will be some who will sug- 
gest that this will not be necessary be- 
cause all the Navy and Marine Corps 
have to do is to release reservists in those 
grades to make room for those Regulars 
who must be promoted. The answer to 
that, of course, is that that will have to 
be done even under the proposed legisla- 
tion. But there will not be enough Re- 
serve officers on active duty in the higher 
grades to supply these vacancies. 

Now it must be remembered that in the 
Marine Corps and Navy only 50 percent 
of the officers are reservists, with a large 
number of those reservists serving in the 
junior grades. So there may be a very 
heavy attrition rate, or forced separation 
rate, extracted in the Navy and Marine 
Corps among the Regular officers if we 
do not enact legislation which will es- 
tablish reasonable ceilings. Even if the 
present limitations were continued as 
they now are—without change—the 
attrition rate would increase substan- 
tially. 

In the Army and Air Force the situa- 
tion is somewhat different. Here 80 
percent of the officers are reservists and 
even under the proposed legislation, 
which is restrictive, some reservists will 
have to be released to inactive duty. 
The Army and the Air Force will not 
apply heavy attrition rates against their 
Regulars since there are a sufficient num- 
ber of permanent promotions available 
for the next few years to absorb the 
promotion of Regular officers to perma- 
nent grades. And failure of selection to 
a temporary grade in the Army and Air 
Force does not carry with it the penalty 
of forced separation after two passovers. 
But I think we must realize that if we 
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impose numerical limitations which are 
unduly restrictive and are below the re- 
quirements for the Army and Air Force 
that eventually when officers in the 
Army and Air Force are considered for 
permanent promotion those who are 
Regulars must be promoted and those 
who are reservists will have to be re- 
leased to make room for the Regulars. 
Thus, if the present limitations con- 
tained in the Defense Appropriations 
Act of 1954 are projected into the future 
and decreased proportionally as the size 
of the Army decreases, it eventually will 
be the Reserve officer in most instances 
who wili be forcibly separated and not 
the Regular officer. And, the bulk of the 
Army and Air Force officers are re- 
servists—many of them career reservists. 
Obviously, as the armed services de- 
crease in size, Reserve officers must be 
released. But the forced release will be 
much heavier if the Davis amendment 
is used as à basis for future proportinate 
decreases. 

Now what I have said indicates what 
the consequences will be if we should 
continue in the future to impose nu- 
merical limitations on a year-to-year 
basis. That is why the proposed legis- 
lation imposes reasonable ceilings which 
will permit the services to carry out 
long-range promotion plans based upon 
normal career planning and actual re- 
quirements. In addition, the ceilings 
must be sufficiently large to take into 
consideration the advancement in grade 
of large numbers of integrated Reserve 
officers who performed so outstandingly 
in World War II and later qualified for 
Regular commissions. 

These men who were given regular 
commissions in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force have created so- 
called humps. That is, these officers, who 
are about the same age and who have 
about the same amount of total service 
and who are serving in approximately 
the same grade, all become eligible for 
promotion at about the same time. If 
our ceilings are too restrictive, then we 
forcibly separate or retire an excessive 
number o? these people in any given year 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, or forci- 
bly separate a well-qualified reservist in 
the Army and Air Force. The following 
year, based upon the same number of 
total officers in the services, it is possible 
that the ceiling will be larger than is 
necessary for that particular year. But 
a year or two after that, unless the ceil- 
ing is sufficiently large, we again run into 
the situation of having officers in about 
the same age groups with the same 
length of service moving up for promo- 
tion as required by law and being forci- 
bly separated because of an unduly re- 
strictive ceiling. 

I realize that all of this is extremely 
confusing and very complex, but I must 
tell you some of the highlights of the 
promotion system so you will understand 
why it is so important to enact long- 
range legislation. To actually describe 
the whole system in detail would take 
more time than is practical under the 
circumstances. 

Let me say this: The Committee on 
Armed Services strongly favors reason- 
able limitations on temporary promo- 
tions to fill a void that now exists in the 
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Officer Personnel Act. But those ceil- 
ings have got to be large enough to take 
care of all of the peculiar situations 
which inevitably arise in a promotion 
system. If we were at peace, and had 
been at peace for many years, we could 
balance the input of officers with those 
who are leaving the service. We could 
maintain a constant flow with certain 
arrangements for those who exceed the 
anticipated normal attrition rates. But, 
unfortunately, in the last 14 years this 
Nation has had to respond to wars, full 
emergencies, limited emergencies, and 
countless other international situations 
which has not allowed us the luxury of 
maintaining a stable armed force for 
any period of time. 

At the end of World War II when it 
became necessary to increase the num- 
ber of Regular officers in the Armed 
Forces we naturally turned to the re- 
servists then serving on active duty as a 
source for our Regular officers. And 
when Korea came we again turned to our 
Reserve officers to fill the requirements 
for officers brought about by that situa- 
tion. And we realize that for many years 
in the future it will be necessary to keep 
reservists on active duty. At the same 
time it will be necessary to integrate Re- 
serve officers into our Regular forces. 
As a result, these humps to which I have 
referred will not eventually disappear, 
they will constantly reoccur in the en- 
tire promotion system from second lieu- 
tenant to general. And unless this Con- 
gress is willing to publicly state that the 
reservists now on active duty are expend- 
able in order to save dollars, then we 
must provide a promotion system that 
will give them the consideration to which 
they are entitled. 

Now I want to say this in connection 
with this whole matter: This is not a 
Department of Defense measure and it 
has not been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. I do not think the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Bureau of the 
Budget gave any formal approval to the 
limitations now contained in the Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1954, and we did 
not think it was necessary to get their 
approval to remove these limitations and 
impose a sliding-scale system such as 
that proposed here today. This bill was 
written by a subcommittee and then re- 
written by the full Committee on Armed 
Services with the assistance of the four 
military services. The services ap- 
proved this bill because they realized 
and hoped, as we do, that it will remove 
the necessity for imposing numerical 
limitations in each successive appropria- 
tion act. The bill will permit the plan- 
ning to which I refer and it will let 
young men know what their futures hold 
if they enter the services on a career 
basis. As it is today they only know 
that they are subject to the whims and 
caprices of the Congress, and they are 
not sure that they will ever be promoted. 
You cannot expect a young man to buy 
a pig in a poke—not in this day and 
age. 

Now, I know that some of you are 
going to say, “Well, let us compare the 
present distribution of officers with the 
distribution that was in effect during 
World War II.“ Well, we might do that, 
or we might compare it with the Span- 
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ish-American War or the Boxer Rebel- 
lion. To me, a comparison of World 
War II grade distribution with present 
distribution or that proposed in this bill 
is like comparing average incomes of 
Government workers in 1945 with the 
average incomes of Government workers 
today. But there is more to it than just 
a comparison of incomes. I think if the 
Congress is going to compare a World 
War I grade distribution with that pro- 
posed in this bill, or that now in exist- 
ence, then the Congress had also better 
ask itself how many additional assign- 
ments it has given the armed services 
over and above their regular missions. 

These figures are all in the report. 
You need only read that to see where 
some of your generals, your colonels, 
your lieutenant colonels, and your majors 
are serving; you need think only. of uni- 
fication and the creation of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, or Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers Eu- 
rope; you need think only of the mili- 
tary missions and groups that are scat- 
tered all over the world; you need think 
only of the commitments, the treaties, 
and the agreements that this country 
has with respect to the defense of the 
free world to answer the question why 
we cannot compare World War II grade 
distribution with present-day distribu- 
tion or those proposed in this bill. 

Could you expect a major in the Army, 
representing the United States to do 
business with a general in the French 
Army? Do you want an ensign repre- 
senting the United States on a com- 
mission where the British have an ad- 
miral? Those are the problems we give 
the armed services who must then sup- 
ply the officers that are requested for 
these myriad missions. The armed 
services did not ask for them. We im- 
posed those assignments on the Armed 
Forces. The Congress created the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Congress is responsible for the aid pro- 
grams that are now in effect throughout 
the world. And when the Department 
of State or any other agency or depart- 
ment asks the armed services to desig- 
nate an officer to represent his service 
or the United States in a military mis- 
sion or in an assistance group, they want 
a senior officer, not a young lieutenant 
or a captain. So keep that in mind if 
you insist upon a comparison with World 
War II distribution. And keep in mind 
that Congress passed the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act that set up this career plan- 
ning; that abolished the idea that ex- 
isted in the 1920’s and 1930’s that an 
officer would serve 16 or 17 years in 
grade before being promoted. We real- 
ized, in 1947, that we were not going to 
have an armed force made up of the 
type men we wanted unless we made the 
services reasonably attractive from a 
promotion viewpoint. So the Congress 
passed that law. And we must assume 
that Congress approved the theory of the 
Officer Personnel Act—the law under 
which men have since entered the 
Armed Forces to make the service a 
career. 

We must not forget that we are deal- 
ing with a different type of overall strat- 
egy today. The weapons of world war 
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III will be as different as World War II 
weapons were in comparison with World 
War I weapons. And you do not get 
technicians, electronics specialists, radar 
experts, engineers, guided-missiles ex- 
perts, and other specialists by offering 
them commissions as an ensign or sec- 
ond lieutenant with the understanding 
that it will be a long time before they 
get promoted. 

Now these are some of the practical 
problems that are involved in this whole 
situation. And that is why these ceil- 
ings contained in this bill exceed those 
now authorized for June 30 of this year 
in the present Davis amendment. 

Now let us look at this situation. 

In the Army, for example, the pro- 
posed legislation will permit 19 more 
general officers than the present Davis 
amendment; it will permit 290 more full 
colonels, 570 more lieutenant colonels 
and 1,365 more majors. In the Navy, 
the proposed legislation would permit 
22 more flag officers, 1,600 more captains, 
176 fewer commanders, and 1,475 more 
lieutenant commanders. In the Marine 
Corps the proposed legislation would 
authorize as a ceiling on June 30, 1954, 
the same number of general officers, but 
176 more full colonels, 165 more lieuten- 
ant colonels, and 481 more majors. In 
the Air Force, the proposed legislation 
would permit on June 30, 1954, 7 more 
general officers, 941 more colonels, 2,375 
more lieutenant colonels, and 3,025 more 
majors than that allowed by the Davis 
amendment. 

The first reaction to those figures is 
that they are excessive. 

Well, in the first place let me say that 
the services do not intend to promote 
people to those ceilings at this time. It 
is possible at some future date with the 
same number of officers on active duty 
that the promotion system will require 
that number of officers on active duty 
serving in those grades. And I will say 
right now that insofar as requirements 
are concerned, the services should have 
those numbers of officers serving on 
active duty in each of those grades. 
But they are controlled by dollars, as is 
everything else, and they realize that 
they cannot always have on active duty 
in the various grades the number of 
officers necessary in each of these grades, 
But the ceilings proposed in this legis- 
lation would permit them to have these 
numbers of officers serving in each of 
these grades over and above that now 
contained in the limitations of the De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1954 if it 
becomes necessary to go to those ceilings 
to avoid heavy attrition and the forcible 
separation of fully qualified reserve offi- 
cers serving on continuous active duty. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
these are ceilings; they are not author- 
izations. They are ceilings which will 
be reached only when the circumstances 
require the attainment of these ceil- 
ings. At other times, as indicated by 
the planned budgeted strength for 1955, 
they will not attain these ceilings. For 
example, the budgeted end strength for 
the Army on June 30, 1955, contem- 
plates 450 general officers. The ceilings 
contained in the proposed bill would 
permit 505 general officers. The budg- 
eted strength for colonels is 4,652 on 
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June 30, 1955. The ceiling authorized 
for this strength is 5,134. And so on. 

If you will refer to the charts in the 
report, you will be able to see what the 
situation is for each of the services. 
Again I want to stress the point that 
these are ceilings, not floors; they are 
maximum ceilings to avoid the undesir- 
able consequences that otherwise would 
result if the ceilings were too low. That 
is one of the reasons why we cannot leg- 
islate numerical limitations every year. 

Now, even with these budgeted strength 
figures for June 30, 1955, it may be neces- 
sary for the services to exceed those 
figures, since they are not bound by an 
anticipated grade distribution on a 
budget estimate. In other words, they 
get a specific amount of money to pay 
for an estimated number of officers. But 
if they find that they have 10, 20, 30, or 
100 more officers in a particular grade in 
excess of that which they are budgeted 
for, they merely reduce the input of 
officers temporarily to balance the dol- 
lars. In other words, the money con- 
trol, which we do not dispute in any way, 
is flexible enough to permit long-range 
planning. Numerical limitations, upon 
which no one can base a promotion plan 
until the appropriation is actually in 
hand, only permits, at the most, 1 year 
planning, which even then is too late to 
permit the normal selection process to 
take place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have talked far 
too long on this subject and I am sure 
there are many, Many questions that 
will be asked, but I do want to say a few 
more things before I close. 

This proposed legislation also repeals 
the limitation on voluntary retirement. 
If you will refer to the report, I think 
you will find ample justification for our 
action. We think the limitation on vol- 
untary retirement has served its purpose 
and that we should now restore the priv- 
ilege of applying for voluntary retire- 
ment—a privilege which has been en- 
joyed by officers for many years and 
which should not be taken from them 
except at a time when we are ordering 
reserve officers to active duty on an in- 
voluntary basis. If we are going to 
change the rules of the game let us do 
it for those who plan to enter the armed 
services in the future so they will know 
what the future holds, but let us keep 
faith with the officers who have already 
entered the armed services. When there 
is an abuse of a privilege, then that 
privilege must be restricted or elimi- 
nated, but I think the statistics in the 
report will prove that this privilege has 
not been abused. I could even justify 
voluntary retirement on a financial basis 
but that involves so many ifs and ands 
that I will not attempt to do so. I can 
only say that it is time that we elimi- 
nated this restriction on voluntary re- 
tirement in order that our officers may 
know that we will keep faith with them 
to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot too strongly 
stress the importance of this proposed 
legislation with respect to that “hard 
core of professional soldiers” to which 
the President of the United States re- 
ferred in his state of the Union message. 
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We have all witnessed a constant whit- 
tling away of benefits heretofore enjoyed 
by service personnel. We have seen 
commissaries threatened, the attempt 
made to cut down medical and dental 
care of dependents, severe restrictions 
placed on the shipment of household ef- 
fects, restrictions imposed on voluntary 
retirement, and limitations placed upon 
officer promotions. 

We are playing with dynamite—be- 
cause we are endangering our security 
by attempting o economize at the ex- 
pense of the people who keep us a free 
Nation. 

I am not going to wave the flag and 
make a patriotic speech about our Armed 
Forces, but I am going to say this: The 
officers in our Armed Forces are the 
leaders of our hard core of professional 
soldiers; their decisions will spell the 
difference between victory or defeat if a 
third world war should be our fate. And 
what we have done to them in the past 
is reflected in the numbers of officers who 
are resigning—or even worse—are re- 
fusing regular commissions. 

Just ask yourself this question: “Where 
will we get the Eisenhowers, the Den- 
felds, the Spaatzes, the Kenneys, the 
Vandenbergs, the Bradleys, the Radfords, 
the Vandergrifts, the Arnolds, the Kings, 
the Halseys, the Twinings, the Ridg- 
ways, the Shepherds, or the Carneys, 10 
or 20 years from now if we continue to 
play havoc with the careers of young 
officers who want to be a part of that 
hard core of professional soldiers, but 
who just won’t take this treatment we 
have been dishing out for the past few 
years?” 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
the future of our Armed Forces; I am 
worried about the young men who will 
not make the service a career. And I 
hope you are all as much concerned 
about this matter as I am. 

We can go a long way toward revers- 
ing this dangerous trend by enacting this 
proposed legislation. 

Now in conclusion, I want to express 
my appreciation to the members of my 
committee who sat through 22 days of 
subcommittee hearings, under the pa- 
tient chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arenps] with the able 
help of our industrious counsel, Mr. 
Blandford, and 9 days of full commit- 
tee hearings on this subject. We do 
not pretend to know all the answers, 
but we do think we have a reasonable, 
workable, sensible, practical bill. We 
think it will solve the problems that 
have bothered the Congress for some 
time insofar as a brake on temporary 
promotions is concerned. We do not 
think the services have abused tem- 
porary promotions but this bill if en- 
acted into law will prevent any possible 
abuse that might conceivably have 
taken place in the future. It is a com- 
plicated subject and the bill itself is 
complicated, but I can assure you that 
all of us on the Committee on Armed 
Services have the interests of the Na- 
tion, as well as the armed services, at 
heart, and that what we propose here is 
for the best interests of both the tax- 
payers and the officers who we expect 
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to be ready to maintain our freedom at 
all times. We are deeply concerned 
about the morale of our Armed Forces 
and I regret to say that letters and per- 
sonal interviews with many young men 
who might otherwise have made the 
armed services a career, have convinced 
us that these two restrictions, which are 
repealed in this bill, are among the main 
reasons given by these young men for 
not making the service a career. I am 
sure that the proposed legislation will go 
a long way toward removing these bar- 
riers. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, asa mem- 
ber of the committee who spent many 
hours in the preparation and develop- 
ment of this legislation, I am most satis- 
fied with House bill 7103. It should be 
passed overwhelmingly by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, for some time the need 
for legislation such as the proposed Offi- 
cer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 has 
become more and more apparent. When 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 was 
enacted, it was visualized that in about 
10 years, or about 1957, the Armed Forces 
would have been gradually reduced to a 
size approximating that of the Regular 
Establishment. However, the require- 
ment for an armed force much larger 
than the Regular Establishment has con- 
tinued. The recent Korean conflict, to- 
gether with the persistently touchy in- 
ternational situation, has emphasized 
the fact that our Armed Forces must be 
maintained at a strength considerably 
larger than the Regular Establishment 
for the indefinite future. Consequently, 
the limitations of officers by grade as 
spelled out for the Regular components 
has been of use principally in maintain- 
ing the strength of the Regular Officer 
3 by permanent grade within legal 


However, since the Armed Forces have 
been expanded well beyond the size of 
the Regular components for some time, 
temporary promotions have been neces- 
sary. In making the temporary promo- 
tions required following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea it appears to me that 
the services have done their best to assure 
that the best fitted and most experienced 
officers available have been promoted to 
fill the positions of increased responsi- 
bility engendered by our enlarged forces. 
I frankly do not believe that the services 
have abused their trust. Nevertheless, I 
believe it would be wise for the Congress 
to ascertain the approximate strengths 
of the Armed Forces for the next several 
years at least and to prescribe ceilings in 
the upper grades to insure that no exces- 
sive temporary promotions can be made 
regardless of everyone’s best intentions. 
The proposed Officer Grade Limitation 
Act of 1954 prescribes limitations on the 
number of officers who may be main- 
tained on active duty in the grade of ma- 
jor or lieutenant commander, or higher. 
These limitations were determined after 
exhaustive study by the Committee on 
Armed Services and after extensive hear- 
ings during which departmental witness- 
es were questioned at length. Our ques- 
tioning covered all phases of temporary 
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and permanent promotion of active-duty 
personnel, the assignments of colonels 
and generals throughout the entire 
world, and the necessity of providing a 
reasonably attractive career for our 
young men and women in the Armed 
Forces. 

The urgency of providing a reasonably 
attractive career for our young men and 
women in the Armed Forces is a partic- 
ularly knotty one at present. Ever since 
World War II the services have been 
forced to maintain large numbers of 
non-Regular officers on active duty on a 
more or less permanent basis. For exam- 
ple at the present time almost 80 per- 
cent of the officer corps of the Army is 
composed of non-Regular personnel. 
Although it is true that each year there 
are many thousands of ROTC students 
and doctors called into the Army, I would 
venture to say that perhaps more than 
50,000 of these non-Regulars might be 
termed career officers. Many of these 
officers have now served on active duty 
more or less continuously since World 
War II. Thus we have large numbers of 
non-Regular officers who have between 
5 and 15 years of active duty military 
service. Some have even more. Con- 
sequently, this group of non-Regular 
officers are professional soldiers. The 
loss of appreciable numbers of them 
from the Active Establishment would be 
a heavy blow to the Army. 

It is quite obvious that in any promo- 
tion program the greatest number of 
promotions will go to the lower grades 
since there are more of them. Since the 
long-term reservists generally have less 
than 12 or 15 years’ service, they are 
found in the lower field grades and in 
the company grades. The expansion fol- 
lowing Korea permitted the promotion 
of many thousands of these long-term 
reservists. However, the future of these 
officers who now have a substantial re- 
tirement equity by virtue of their long 
service is not as secure as if they were 
Regular officers. Their continued service 
on active duty can never be assured. Yet 
these officers have contributed greatly 
to the defense of their country during 
two wars. This service cannot be ig- 
nored. 

Obviously, the Congress should not 
attempt to prescribe that a large Army 
will be maintained, irrespective of need, 
simply to provide employment. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to retain large 
numbers of non-Regular officers on ac- 
tive duty and a reasonable opportunity 
for advancement and a decent active 
duty career should be provided. 

The Officer Grade Limitation Act of 
1954 imposes realistic limitations on the 
number of field grade and general offi- 
cers while at the same time providing 
reasonable opportunity for promotion, 
It meets our needs and specifications as 
far as can be foreseen at present. 

Many of us have become increasingly 
concerned of late with the slow deteri- 
oration of the attractiveness of a career 
in our Armed Forces for our outstand- 
ing young men and women. We have 
been most fortunate in the past that we 
have had in our services officers of great 
devotion and of great skill. However, 
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in recent years, so much has been taken 
away from the serviceman that young 
men just aren’t entering our Armed 
Forces on a career basis. Fringe benefits 
in lieu of pay have been withheld, volun- 
tary retirements permitted by law have 
been stopped by short-term appropria- 
tion act amendments. Promotions in 
1953 were also curtailed by similar 
amendments. Should this trend con- 
tinue we will most certainly breed 
mediocrity in the leadership of our 
Armed Services. Mediocrity of leader- 
ship can lead to only one result—mili- 
tary disaster in the event of war. 

Mr. Chairman, the attractiveness of 
the services must be restored and the 
high caliber of our future leadership 
assured. The proposed Officer Grade 
Limitation Act of 1954 is a step in the 
right direction. It visualizes a realistic 
officer grade distribution and yet permits 
a reasonable flow of promotions, at least 
for the immedate future. 

It will do much to eliminate some of 
the objections young men have raised 
when confronted with the choice of mak- 
ing the service a career. I think it will 
stop this trend toward mediocrity which 
threatens to make our Armed Forces 
second best. No one ever won a war with 
a second best army. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr, DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in favor of this measure. I 
think it is timely. I think the commit- 
tee has done an excellent job. 

I rise at this time primarily to pay 
tribute to one of the great soldiers of 
World War II who lies desperately ill in 
Walter Reed Hospital. I have reference 
to General Hoyt Vandenberg who is 
desperately ill at the present time. I 
pray that God may give him strength 
to fight the serious disease which is at- 
tacking him at this time. 

Our Nation has gained much by his 
advice and counsel on military air power. 
He dedicated himself to this arm of our 
defense and so ably preserved both the 
spirit and the very life blood of our lib- 
erties. Fortunately for America we have 
such men as Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time now because I could not earlier, 
when I spoke at length, make this state- 
ment. I want it incorporated as a part 
of the RECORD. 

I want to thank the fine and efficient 
members of my subcommittee, and the 
members of the full Armed Services 
Committee, our most able counsel, Mr. 
Blandford, for the diligent and patient 
efforts put forth in bringing this bill to 
the floor of the House for passage. It is 
a fine legislative proposal and as time 
goes on will prove to be extremely bene- 
ficial to our Armed Forces. That is its 
purpose. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Officer Grade Limitation Act 
of 1954.” 

TITLE I—ARMY 

Src. 101. On the last day of each fiscal 
year the percentages determined by the 
number of commissioned officers on active 
duty in the Army in each of the following 
grades when compared to the total number 
of commissioned officers on active duty in 
the Army authorized by the Secretary of the 
Army (exclusive of Reserve officers on active 
duty for training purposes only, and officers 
serving with other departments or agencies 
of the Government on a reimbursable basis) 
shall not exceed the percentages which are 
set forth in the following table: 


Lieutenant 
Colonel eolonel | Major 


3,352 6,940 | 9,350 
6.70 13.88 | 18.70 
3,752 8,045 | 10,850 
0.25 13.41 | 18.08 
4.102 9,150 | 12,350 
5.86 13.07 | 17.64 
4,452} 10,205 13, 675 
5.56 1276 | 17.09 
4,752 | 11,260 | 15,000 
5. 28 12.51 | 16.67 
5,002 | 12.205 | 16,310 
5.00 12.27 | 16.31 
5,202 13.270 17,620 
4.73 12.06 | 16.02 
5,402 | 14,175 | 18,930 
4, 50 11.81 15.77 
5,602] 15,075 20, 100 
4.31 11.60 | 15.53 
5,802 | 15,875 | 21,395 
4.14 1.34] 15.28 
6,002 | 16,075 | 22, 600 
Percent...“ 37 4.00 11.12 15.07 


In the event such authorized strength of 
commissioned officers on active duty. falls be- 
tween 2 strengths shown in the above 
table the percentages will be determined by 
mathematical interpolation between the 
percentages prescribed for the 2 strengths. 
The numbers authorized for any grade pre- 
scribed in the above table may be exceeded 
by the cumulative number of vacancies in 
any higher grades. 

‘Sec. 102. If, during any period of mobiliza- 
tion or demobilization occurring on or after 
July 1, 1954, the commissioned officer 
strength authorized by the Secretary of the 
Army varies by 6 percent or more within 
any 12-month period, there shall be allowed 
a period of 12 months from the end of that 
period of mobilization or demobilization to 
conform to the figures prescribed by the 
table set forth in section 101 of this title. 

Sec. 103. When the authorized strength of 
the Army in commissioned officers on active 
duty exceeds 150,000, the Secretary of the 
Army shall, in general conformity with the 
table set forth in section 102 of this title, 
fix the authorized strength in each of the 
grades covered by that table. 


TITLE II—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

Sec, 201. Subsection 303 (a) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) Of the total number of line 
officers serving on active duty at any one 
time, exclusive of officers carried by law as 
additional numbers in grade and of fleet ad- 
mirals, the number of officers who may serve 
in each of the grades above lieutenant shall 
be no greater than a number appropriate to 
the total number as set forth in the follow- 
ing table: Provided, That of the number of 
officers so determined in each grade below 
captain, not to exceed the following percent- 
ages may be officers designated for limited 
duty: In the grade of commander, 3.64 per- 
cent; in the grade of lieutenant commander, 
8.62 percent.” 
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t 
Total line officers,! exclusive Lieutenant com- 


of officers, by law as 
extra numbers and of fleet 
admirals 
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Unrestricted line 


32,000 0. 67 1,920 6.00 3,840 

40,000 56 2,320 5.80 4,498 11. 
50,000. 46 2, 758 5.52 5, 235 . 
60,009. -40 3.140 5.23 5. 851 3 
70.000. 35 3,479 4.97 6, 374 
80,000. 32 3, 782 4.73 6, 821 8. 53 
90,000. 29 4,053 4.50 7, 205 8.01 
100,000. .26 4,295 4.30 7, 538 7.54 
125,000. 23 4, 792 3.83 8, 201 6. 56 
150,000. ~20 5,165 3.44 8, 683 5.79 
175,000. 18 5,441 3.11 9,017 5.15 
200,000 17 5.640 2.82 9, 244 4.62 
250,000 15 5, 854 2.34 9, 504 3. 80 


1 Where the total number of line officers on active duty, 


fraction of the next increment in grade tabulation equal to the proportion of the excess in total number to the 


tabulation of total number. 


2 Number shal! govern; percent is for information only. 


Sec. 202. Subsection 303 (f) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended by de- 
leting all after the words “in each corps” 
and substituting therefor the words “a num- 
ber no greater than a number appropriate 
to the number of officers in that corps serv- 
ing on active duty, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


pa 


g 8 . law as —— . mt 
fi exceed umber specified in this column, but than next larger number spec , the 
3 Noch or the — here tabulated may exceed the tabulation number by a number which is a 


next 


the number of captains in the Medical Service 
Corps and the number of commanders and 
lieutenant commanders in the Nurse Corps 
shall not exceed 2 percent, 1 percent, and 2.5 
percent, respectively, of the total number of 
officers in the corps concerned serving on ac- 
tive duty at any one time.” 

Sec. 203. That portion of subsection 303 
(g) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
amended, occurring before the second pro- 


Total number of officers in | Number | Informa- viso is further amended to read as follows: 
the corps on active duty admi tion only “(g) To determine the authorized number 
of line officers in each of the various grades 

Supply above lieutenant, as provided in this sec- 
2.600 13 0.50 tion, computations shall be made by the Sec- 
3,000. 15 .50 retary of the Navy as of the date of approval 
4,000. 3 -45 ot this act and thereafter at such times that 
Bo 20 = the needs of the service require but not less 
9.000 21 2 than once annually, and the resulting num- 
11,000.. 22 .2 ber in each of such various grades, as so com- 
—— 2 2 puted, shall, subject to the provisions ot sub- 
17,000 25 15 section (k) of this section, be held and con- 
Medical Cor) sidered for all purposes as the authorized 
000 15 -50 number of officers in each of such various 
e = . grades and shall not be varied between such 
7.000 20 29 computations: Provided, That to determine 
9.000. 2¹ 23 the authorized number of line officers desig- 
11,000.. 22 -20 nated for limited duty in each of the various 
ape — oe grades above lieutenant, the Secretary of the 
Civil Engineer Corp: K Navy, as of the date of approval of this act 
1,000. 5 .50 and thereafter at such times that the needs 
1,500 6 -40 of the service require but not less than once 
aon = -35 annually, shall compute the maximum num- 
4.000 9 x ber of such officers which may serve in each 

5, 10 . of such various grades, as provided in sub- 
Deine i .17 section (a) of this section, and shall deter- 
9 ee 5 0 mine the number of such officers in each of 
2.000 6 30 such various grades, not to exceed such 
4,000 7 -18 maximum number, required to meet the 
8 8 14 needs of the service during the ensuing year, 
50. 2 40 and the resulting number in each of such 
1,600 3 .19 various grades, as so determined, shall be 
2,800. 3 -ll held and considered for all purposes as the 


Provided further, That when the total num- 
ber of officers on active duty in any corps 
exceeds a tabulated mumber of officers on 
active duty in that corps but is less than the 
next tabulated number the authorized num- 
ber of rear admirals may be increased by a 
number which is a fraction of the next tabu- 
lated increment of authorized numbers equal 
to the proportion such excess is to the tabu- 
lated increment of total number on active 
duty: Provided further, That when the num- 
ber of officers on active duty in a corps is less 
than the least tabulated number in the ap- 
propriate table the authorized number of 
rear admirals shall be 5 percent of the total 
number of officers on active duty in that 
corps: Provided further, That such a rear ad- 
miral serving as a chief of bureau shall upon 
termination of his tenure as chief of bureau 
be carried in excess till the next vacancy 
occurs in the grade of rear admiral in the 
corps concerned: And provided further, That 
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authorized number of such officers in each of 
such various grades, and shall not be varied 
between such determinations:“. 

Sec. 204. Subsection 303 (k) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(k) Upon determination of the author- 
ized number of officers in each of the various 
grades above lieutenant, with respect to 
officers serving on active duty as provided 
in this section, and with respect to officers 
holding permanent appointments on the ac- 
tive list of the Regular Navy, as provided in 
section 103 of title I and section 203 of title 
II of this act, computations shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Navy to determine 
the authorized number of officers which may 
serve under temporary appointment in the 
line in each of the various grades above lieu- 
tenant and in each grade in a staff corps 
where computations are prescribed to deter- 
mine the authorized number. At the same 
time, the Secretary of the Navy shall deter- 
mine within the combined grades of lieuten- 
ant, lieutenant (junior grade), and ensign, 
the number of officers serving under tem- 
porary appointments required in each of 
those grades to meet the needs of the service. 
Should the Secretary of the Navy determine, 
at the time of making the computations 
prescribed by subsections (g) and (h) of 
this section, that in any grade above lieu- 
tenant a lesser number of officers than the 
computed number of officers for that grade is 
required to meet the needs of the service, the 
lesser number shall be held and considered 
to be the authorized number for that grade 
and the reduction may be applied as an in- 
crease in the authorized number of such 
officers in any lower grade or grades.” 

Sec. 205. Subsection 314 (a) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 314 (a) Commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps shall be authorized in number 
in the same proportion to authorized en- 
listed strength and shall be distributed in 
grades, promoted, retired, and in 
like manner and with the same relative con- 
ditions in all respects as provided for com- 
missioned officers of the line of the Navy, 
by existing law, or by laws hereafter enacted, 
except as may be necessary to adapt the said 
provisions to the Marine Corps, or as herein 
otherwise provided. Of the total number of 
officers not restricted in the performance of 
duty serving on active duty at any one time, 
exclusive of officers carried by law as addi- 
tional numbers in grade, the number of offi- 
cers who may serve in each of the grades 
above captain shall be no greater than a 
number appropriate to the total number as 
set forth in the following table: Provided, 
That of the number of officers so determined 
in each grade below colonel, not to exceed 
the following percentages may be officers 
designated for limited duty: In the grade of 
lieutenant colonel, 3.64 percent; in the grade 
of major, 8.62 percent.” 


Unrestricted line 


Total line officers i exclusive 
of officers carried by law as 
extra numbers 


1 Where the total number of officers unrestricted in the performance of duty, exclusive of officers carried b: 


extra numbers exceeds a number 
fraction of the next increment in grade 
tabulation of total number. 

Number shall govern; percent is for information only. 


Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent Number | Percent ? 


600 6.00 1, 200 12 00 1,800 

4.92 1, 250 10.00 2,175 
630 4.20 1,295 8.63 2, 535 
645 3. 69 1,335 7.63 2, 880 
660 3.30 1,370 6.85 3,210 
670 2.98 1, 400 6.22 3,525 
680 2.72 1, 425 5.70 3, 825 
690 251 1,445 5. 25 4,110 
700 2.33 1. 460 4.87 4,380 
705 2.17 1,470 4.52 4, 635 
710 2.03 1,475 4.21 4,875 


specified in this column, but is less than the next lar; 
Suiber of eee may exceed the tabalation aucaber Ly = Tiett 
tabulation equal to 


Major 


number by a number whi 
the proportion of the excess in total number to the 


1954 


TITLE UI, COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

Sec. 301. The strength of the Air Force in 

commissioned officers on active duty in each 

of the following grades on the last day of 
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each fiscal year shall not exceed the per- 
centage, set forth in the following table, of 
the total number of commissioned officers of 
the Air Force determined by the Secretary 
of the Air Force to be on active duty. 


3. Lieutenant 


2. General and colonel 
1, Total commissioned officers, inclusive combined colonial 4. Major 
50,000 to 59, 6.89 6.44 324) | 12.13 31.37 | 18.91 18. 83 
60,000 to 69, 6.44 5,99 336) | 11.37 10.61] 1883 1875 
70,000 to 79, 5.99 5. 57 349) | 10.61 9.90 | 18.75 18. 67 
80,000 to 89, 5. 57 5. 18 363 9. 90 9.24 18. 67 18. 60 
90,000 to 99, 5.18 4.82 380 9, 24 8.62 | 18.60 18. 53 
100,000 to 4.82 4, 68 398 8.62 8.50 | 18,53 18, 45 
110,000 to 4.68 4.53 416 8, 50 8.38 | 18. 45 18. 38 
120,000 to 4.53 4.39 434 8. 38 8. 25 18. 38 18. 31 
130,000 to 4.39 4.24 452) | 825 8.12 | 1831 18.24 
140,000 to 4,24 4.09 470 8. 12 8.00 | 18.24 18. 17 
150,000 to 4.09 3.95 478, 8.00 7.88 | 1817 18. 11 
160,000 to 3.95 3.80 486) | 7.88 7.75 | 18.11 18,05 
170,000 to 3. 80 3. 65 495, 7. 75 7. 62 18. 05 17. 96 
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Sec. 302. The percentages in columns 2, 3, 
and 4 of the table set forth in section 301 of 
this title shall be applied on a prorated basis 
based on the strength within the brackets set 
forth in column 1. 

Sec. 303. General officers included in the 
percentage figure in column 2 of the table set 
forth in section 301 of this title are limited 
to the figures set forth in the respective pa- 
rentheses and shall be based on the strength 
within the brackets set forth in column 1. 
Not more than 50 percent of the general of- 
cer strength may be in a grade above briga- 
dier general. 

Sec. 304. The strength authorized for any 
grade under the table set forth in section 301 

of this title may be exceeded by the number 
of officers in that grade who are on active 
duty for training purposes only plus the 
number assigned to an agency or department, 
other than the Department of the Air Force, 
on a reimbursable basis, 

Sec. 305. If, during any period of mobili- 
zation or demobilization occurring on or 
after July 1, 1954, the actual commissioned 
officer strength varies by 6 percent or more 
within any 12-month period, there shall be 
allowed a period of 12 months from the end 
of that period of mobilization or demobili- 
zation to conform to the figures prescribed 
by the table set forth in section 301 of 
this title. 

Sec. 306. The strength authorized for any 
grade under section 301, 302, or 303 of this 
title which is not utilized for that grade may 
be utiilzed for any lower grade. 

Sec. 307. Whenever circumstances require 
that the actual strength of the Air Force in 
commissioned officers on active duty be more 
than 180,000, the Secretary of the Air Force 
shall, in general conformity with the table 
set forth in section 301 of this title, fix the 
authorized strength of each of the grades 
covered by that table. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 401. Subsection 631 (a), and that por- 
tion of subsection 631 (b) occurring before 
the proviso of the act of August 1, 1953 (67 
Stat. 355), are repealed. 

Sec. 402. That portion of title II of the act 
of August 1, 1953, appearing under the head- 
ing “Retired Pay” (67 Stat. 337), is amended 
by deleting all after the word “necessary” 
and substituting therefor a period. 

Sec. 403. The President may suspend all or 
any part of the provisions of this act in time 
of war, or in time of national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress or by the 
President. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That this act 


may be cited as the ‘Officer Grade Limitation 
Act of 1954.’ 
“TITLE I—ARMY 

“Sec. 101, The number of commissioned 
officers on active duty in the Army in each 
of the following grades on the last day of 
each fiscal year when compared to the total 
number of commissioned officers on active 
duty in the Army authorized by the Secretary 
of the Army (exclusive of Reserve officers on 
active duty for training purposes only, and 
officers serving with other departments or 
agencies of the Government on a reimbursa- 
ble basis) shall not exceed the numbers 
which are set forth in the following table: 


Lieu- 
“Officer strength |General|Colonel| tenant | Major 
colonel 


19 1 


6, 940 
8, 


In the event such authorized strength of 
commissioned officers on active duty falls 
between 2 strengths shown in the above 
table the numbers will be determined by 
mathematical interpolation between the 
numbers prescribed for the 2 strengths. The 
numbers authorized for any grade prescribed 
in the above table may be exceeded by the 
cumulative number of vacancies in any 
higher grades. Not more than 50 percent 
of the general-officer strength may be in a 
grade above brigadier general. 

“Sec. 102. When the authorized strength 
of the Army in commissioned officers on 
active duty exceeds 150,000, the Secretary 
of the Army shall, in general conformity 
with the table set forth in section 101 of 
this title, fix the authorized strength in each 
of the grades covered by that table. 


“TITLE II—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

“Sec. 201. Subsection 303 (a) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 303. (a) Of the total number of 
line officers serving on active duty at any 
one time, exclusive of officers carried by law 
as additional numbers in grade and of fleet 
admirals, the number of officers who may 
serve in each of the grades above lieutenant 
shall, except as otherwise provided by sub- 
section 303 (k) of this act, be no greater 
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than a number appropriate to the total num- 
ber as set forth in the following table: 


“Unrestricted line 


“ ‘Total line of- 


ficers, exclusive | Rear ad- Lieu- 

= moek care. miral and 2 — 05 mand- | _ tenant 

numbers and of | above er 

fleet admirals 

1,920 | 3,840 5. 760 
2.320 4.408 7,080 
2,758 | 5,235 8, 650 
3,140 | 5,851 10, 148 
3,479 | 6,374 11, 487 
3,782 | 6,821 12, 752 
4,053 | 7,205 13, 914 
4,295 | 7,538 15, 030 
4,792 | 8,201 17, 500 
5,165] 8,683 10, 500 
5, 441 9,017 21,175 
5,640 | 9,244 22, 560 
5,854 | 9,504] 24,600 


In the event the total number of such line 
officers serving on active duty falls between 
two strengths shown in the above table the 
number in each grade shall be determined 
by proportionate interpolation between the 
respective numbers prescribed for the two 
strengths. Of the number of officers de- 
termined under this section for each grade 
below captain not to exceed the following 
percentages may be officers designated for 
limited duty: In the grade of commander, 
3.64 percent; in the grade of lieutenant 
commander 8.62 percent.’ 

“Sec. 202. Subsection 303 (f) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended by deleting 
all after the words ‘in each corps’ and substi- 
tuting therefor the words ‘a number no 
greater than a number appropriate to the 
number of officers in that corps serving on 
<7 duty, as set forth in the following 
table: 


Total number of officers in the corps 3 of 
on active duty rear admirals 


Supply Corps: 
2,600. 


ESS 


— t 
www ONSA eren 


When the total number of officers on active 
duty in any corps falls between two strengths 
shown in the appropriate table above the 
number of rear admirals shall be determined 
by appropriate interpolation between the 
numbers prescribed for the two strengths. 
When the number of officers on active duty 
in a corps is less than the least tabulated 
number in the appropriate table the author- 
ized number of rear admirals shall be five- 
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tenths of 1 percent of the total number of 
officers on active duty in that corps: Pro- 
vided further, That such a rear admiral sery- 
ing as a chief of bureau shall upon termina- 
tion of his tenure as chief of bureau be car- 
ried in excess until the next vacancy occurs 
in the grade of rear admiral in the corps 
concerned: And provided further, That the 
number of captains in the Medical Service 
Corps and the number of commanders and 
lieutenant commanders in the Nurse Corps 
shall not exceed 2 percent, 1.75 percent, and 
7.75 percent, respectively, of the total number 
of officers in the corps concerned serving on 
active duty at any one time.’ 

“Sec. 208. That portion of subsection 303 
(g) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
amended, occurring before the second pro- 
viso is further amended to read as follows: 

„g) To determine the authorized num- 
ber of line officers in each of the various 
grades above lieutenant, as provided in this 
section, computations shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Navy as of the date of ap- 
proval of this act and thereafter at such 
times thatthe needs of the service require but 
not less than once annually, and the result- 
ing number in each of such various grades, 
as so computed, shall, subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (k) of this section, be 
held and considered for all purposes as the 
authorized number of officers in each of such 
various grades and shall not be varied be- 
tween such computations: Provided, That 
to determine the authorized number of line 
officers designated for limited duty in each 
of the various grades above lieutenant, the 
Secretary of the Navy, as of the date of 
approval of this act and thereafter at 
such times that the needs of the service re- 
quire but not less than once annually, shall 
compute the maximum number of such 
officers which may serve in each of such 
various grades, as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, and shall determine the num- 
ber of such officers in each of such various 
grades, not to exceed such maximum num- 
ber, required to meet the needs of the service 
during the ensuing year, and the resulting 
number in each of such various grades, as so 
determined, shall be held and considered for 
all purposes as the authorized number of 
such officers in each of such various grades, 
and shall not be varied between such deter- 
minations:’. 

“Sec. 204. Subsection 303 (k) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended to read as 
follows: 

(k) Upon determination of the author- 
ized number of officers in each of the various 
grades above lieutenant, with respect to 
Officers serving on active duty as provided in 
this section, and with respect to officers hold- 
ing permanent appointments on the active 
list of the Regular Navy, as provided in sec- 
tion 103 of title I and section 203 of title IT 
of this act, computations shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Navy to determine the 
authorized number of officers which may 
serve under temporary appointment in the 
line in each of the various grades above lieu- 
tenant and in each grade in a staff corps 
where computations are prescribed to deter- 
mine the authorized number. At the same 
time, the Secretary of the Navy shall deter- 
mine within the combined grades of lieuten- 
ant, lieutenant (junior grade), and ensign, 
the number of officers serving under tempo- 
rary appointments required in each of those 
grades to meet the needs of the service. 
Should the Secretary of the Navy determine, 
at the time of making the computations 
prescribed by subsections (g) and (h) of this 
section, that in any grade above lieutenant 
a lesser number of officers than the computed 
number of officers for that grade is required 
to meet the needs of the service, the lesser 
number shall be held and considered to be 
the authorized number for that grade and 
the reduction may be applied as an increase 
in the authorized number of such officers in 
any lower grade or grades. 
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“Sec. 205. Subsection 314 (a) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“‘Sec. 314. (a) Commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps shall be authorized in num- 
ber in the same proportion to authorized en- 
listed strength and shall be distributed in 
grades, promoted, retired, and discharged in 
like manner and with the same relative con- 
ditions in all respects as provided for com- 
missioned officers of the line of the Navy, by 
existing law, or by laws hereafter enacted, 
except as may be necessary to adapt the said 
provisions to the Marine Corps, or as herein 
otherwise provided. Of the total number of 
officers not restricted in the performance of 
duty serving on active duty at any one time, 
exclusive of officers carried by law as addi- 
tional numbers in grade, the number of offi- 
cers whos may serve in each of the grades 
above captain shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by subsection 303 (k) of this act, be 
no greater than a number appropriate to 
the total number as set forth in the follow- 
ing table: 


“Unrestricted line 


8 


888838888 


BEE 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3388838285 
o 
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88888888 


In the event the total number of such line 
officers serving on active duty falls between 
two strengths shown in the above table the 
number in each grade shall be determined 
by proportionate interpolation between the 
respective numbers prescribed for the two 
strengths. Of the number of officers deter- 
mined under this section for each grade 
below colonel not to exceed the following 
percentages may be officers designated for 
limited duty: In the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, 3.64 percent; in the grade of major, 
8.62 percent.’ 


“TITLE III—COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


“Sec. 301. The number of commissioned 
officers of the Air Force on active duty in 
each of the following grades on the last day 
of each fiscal year shall not exceed the num- 
bers, set forth in columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
the following table, applicable to the total 
number of commissioned officers of the Air 
Force determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force to be on active duty. 


“1. Total com- 

missioned offi- 

cers on active 
duty 


312 | 3,133 6,065 9, 455 
324 | 3,540 6,822 | 11,208 
336 | 3,857 7,427 | 13,125 
349 | 4,107 7,920 | 14,936 
363 | 4,299 8,316 | 16,740 
380 | 4,440 8,620 | 18, 530 
3 4,750 9,350 | 20, 205 
416 | 5,020 10,056 | 22,056 
434 | 5,273 10,725 | 23, 803 
452 5,484 11,368 | 25,536 
470 | 5,665 12,000 | 27,255 
478 | 5,842 12,608 | 28,976 
486 | 5,974 13, 175 | 30,685 
495 | 6,075 13,716 | 32, 328 


the table set forth in section 301 of this 
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title, the numbers in columns 2, 3, 4, and 
5 of that table shall be determined by math- 
ematical interpolation between the numbers 
prescribed for the 2 strengths. 

“Sec. 303. Not more than 50 percent of the 
general officer strength may be in a grade 
above brigadier general, 

“Src. 304. The strength authorized for any 
grade under the table set forth in section 
301 of this title may be exceeded by the 
number of officers in that grade who are on 
active duty for training purposes only plus 
the number assigned to an agency or depart- 
ment, other than the Department of the Air 
Force, on a reimbursable basis. 

“Sec. 305. The strength authorized for any 
grade under section 301, 302, or 303 of this 
title which is not utilized for that grade may 
be utilized for any lower grade. 

“Src. 306. Whenever circumstances require 
that the actual strength of the Air Force in 
commissioned officers on active duty be more 
than 180,000, the Secretary of the Air Force 
shall, in general conformity with the table 
set forth in section 301 of this title, fix the 
authorized strength of each of the grades 
covered by that table. i 


“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 401. Subsection 631 (a), and that 
portion of subsection 631 (b) be- 
fore the proviso of the act of August 1, 1953 
(67 Stat. 355), are repealed. 

“Sec. 402. That portion of title II of the 
act of August 1, 1953, appearing under the 
heading ‘Retired Pay’ (67 Stat. 337), is 
amended by deleting all after the word 
necessary“ and substituting therefor a 
period. 

“Sec, 403. The President may suspend all 
or any part of the provisions of this act in 
time of war, or in time of national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress or by the 
President. Notwithstanding section 426 (c) 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
amended, the President may suspend all or 
any part of those provisions of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, which are amended 
by this act, which relate to grades above 
that of lieutenant, only in time of war, or in 
time of national emergency hereafter de- 
clared by the Congress or by the President. 

“Sec. 404. Not later than January 30 of each 
year, the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force shall present to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, the estimated 
active-duty personnel requirements for his 
respective service for the next fiscal year, the 
estimated number of commissioned officers 
in each grade on active duty whether by 
permanent or tem; appointment, to be 
promoted during the next fiscal year, and an 
analysis of the current distribution by grade 
of commissioned officers serving on active 
duty, whether by permanent or temporary 
appointment.” 


Mr. ARENDS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we who have worked 
for many years both in and out of Con- 
gress for the improvement of the nurs- 
ing profession are especially happy to 
see that action is being taken to increase 
the numbers of Navy Nurse Corps officérs 
who may serve in the higher grades, 
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H. R. 7103, the bill under considera- 
tion, will increase the proportion of au- 
thorized commanders from seven-tenths 
of 1 percent to 1.75 percent, and the 
proportion of lieutenant commanders 
from 1.6 percent to 7.75 percent. Nu- 
merically this means an increase from 
16 to 44 commanders and from 46 to 191 
lieutenant commanders. 

Under the present restrictions only a 
token number of Navy nurses may be 
promoted above the rank of lieutenant. 
This bleak prospect for career recogni- 
tion, combined with the nationwide 
shortage of nurses, has seriously jeop- 
ardized the Navy’s capabilities for the 
care of their sick. 

On page 3304 of the hearings Admiral 
Pugh states that the Navy has lost over 
500 nurses. It now has 2,438 nurses, of 
whom about half are in the Active Re- 
serves. The Air Force has gained about 
300 nurses. It now has a total of prac- 
tically 2,700. The Army has a total of 
4,419, 1,354 Leing Regulars and 3,065 be- 
ing Active Reserves. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
help bring the Navy Nurse Corps up to a 
par with the Army and Air Force, there- 
by helping to stimulate recruitment for 
the Navy. 

Not only will the enactment of this 
legislation help the Navy in their recruit- 
ment efforts, but it should also help in 
the overall drive to recruit additional 
young women for nursing training. The 
committee is to be congratulated for tak- 
ing this constructive action. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, may I 
mention that the enactment of my bill 
to commission male nurses as Reserve 
officers, H. R. 7898, will contribute very 
considerably in helping to solve this re- 
cruitment problem. I have just been in- 
formed that the Defense Department has 
assigned responsibility for a favorable re- 
port to the Army and that it is to be 
processed with all possible speed. I 
hope that bill will be coming before us 
very shortly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, no doubt this bill will pass. 
It is a well-considered bill. 

As I listened to our very eloquent col- 
league the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHoRrT], sitting over here to his left 
as I was, I heard him express much fear 
about what would happen to our country 
after certain officers that he named— 
and they are entitled to all praise—died. 
And then he expressed great fear that 
they could not be replaced. 

Well, I cannot go along with the fear 
that just because the present generation 
will die, that when that happens that 
that will be the end of the United States 
of America. No doubt long, long ago 
some people were speculating what was 
going to happen when Washington and 
those officers and men who for 8 long 
years served with him would pass away, 
and so on down to the War Between the 
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States when they thought of Grant and 
Sheridan and Sherman, and all who 
served with and under them. No doubt 
many thought they were indispensable. 
They, too, are dead, but the country and 
the Republic is still here, though perhaps 
not as strong in some ways as it was 
then. 

Oh, no, I have no fear that when the 
men—admirals and generals and per- 
haps some of lower rank—mentioned by 
my colleague have ended their service 
here, that there will be no one to re- 
place them. Young men of ability, 
young men of courage, have in recent 
years come from our Academies—some 
have enlisted into either one or the other 
branches of the armed services. Some, 
of course, like 1st Lt. Thomas Angelo 
Lombardo, and 2d Lt. John C. Trent, 
both of whom distinguished themselves 
on the football field and who met death 
in Korea, and many others, never will 
have the opportunity that it was the 
privilege of the men named by our col- 
league to have. 

But fear not, as long as we adhere to 
the principles laid down in the Consti- 
tution, to the way of life our forefathers 
have given us, as long as we retain our 
independence, there will be an ever-suc- 
ceeding generation able and ready and 
willing to serve the Republic, be it on 
the battlefield or on the homefront. 

And, as our colleague was talking, I 
could not help but speculate as to 
whether he thought the same dismal end 
might be the fate of the Republic when 
the older Members of this or the other 
body passed away. 

Then, as I looked to my right and saw 
sitting next to me our young colleague, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Lipscoms], who served in the Armed 
Forces and for 7 years in the California 
Legislature, and beside him noted our 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hosmer], and a little farther, across 
the aisle, our colleague, the gentleman 
from Masaschusetts (Mr. Bates], now 
approximately 36 years of age, who 
served 10 years in the Navy, who had 
3 brothers in the Navy, 1 sister, and a 
brother-in-law with the armed services, 
and whose father, as so many of us 
know, served here so long and so faith- 
fully, it occurred to me that we might 
better fear and worry about the quality 
of the service we were rendering, rather 
than about the ability and the patriotism 
of those who would succeed us. 

Long have I thought that, instead of 
attempts to discourage or suppress the 
activities of our younger members, it 
might be well to give them a helping 
hand. 

Age and experience are helpful in any 
field of endeavor, and that is especially 
true in the legislative halls of State and 
Nation, but, as from day to day I look 
around the Chamber, and I note the 
presence of men like BENTLEY and Forp, 
of Michigan, the former now at death’s 
door from gunshot wounds received 
while serving here, as I see Byrp, from 
West Virginia; Brooxs, from Texas; 
STRINGFELLOW, from Utah, WAINWRIGHT, 
from New York; Byrnes, Davis, and 
SMITH of Wisconsin; MAILLIARD, GUBSER, 
Hort, and Witson of California; Wan- 
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BURTON, Of Delaware; MERRILL, of Indi- 
ana; Hype, of Maryland; Botton of 
Ohio, and many, many others—ready, 
able, willing, and anxious to assume their 
share of the legislative burden—I fear 
not at all for the future of the Republic. 

Permit me to suggest to my colleagues 
who, though not as old as I, but who, 
nevertheless, are approaching what 
might be called old age, do not worry 
about the future. Do not worry about 
the future of the Republic. Let us direct 
our attention and our efforts to our 
everyday tasks. Let us jealously guard 
the sound principles so discriminatingly 
enumerated in the Constitution. Let us 
watch for the corruption from within 
as well as from the dangers which come 
from abroad. 

On my right I notice my friend and 
colleague from Georgia, CARL VINSON, 
who for many, many years has seryed 
well and faithfully the interests of his 
people and of the country, and as I look 
into his face let me suggest to him and 
to others who are here, and who have 
served with distinction in this body, we 
need not worry, Cart, we need not 
worry—not only will others be here, but 
it is just possible that they may do a 
better job, render better service, than 
either you or I. That is my hope, and 
if I can look back from the Great Be- 
yond, I haven’t the slightest doubt but 
that I shall see the United States of 
America still the land to which every 
liberty-loving individual in this world 
will desire to come. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to ask a couple of questions of the 
chairman of the committee. Under the 
provisions of this bill, is any additional 
spending required? Any additional ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. SHORT. No funds are involved. 

Mr. GROSS. No additional funds are 
involved at all? 

Mr. SHORT. No. 

Mr. GROSS. And I assume some of 
the slack is taken up by virtue of the 
fact that the bill provides for a reduction 
of some 2,200 second lieutenants in the 
Army, is that correct? 

Mr. SHORT. No, no, it establishes 
statutory limitations that did not exist 
under the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not provide for 
a reduction of 2,200 second lieutenants in 
the Army? 

Mr. SHORT. No, it has nothing to do 
with second lieutenants. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] spoke of some 
6,000 officers of various rank being on 
duty in various parts of the world. 

Mr. SHORT. That is because of the 
many military commissions that we have 
abroad with the NATO organization, the 
Supreme Allied Headquarters in Europe, 
and, in fact, all over the world. The 
Department of Defense has been called 
upon by the Department of State and 
other Government agencies to furnish 
generals and admirals to sit on commis- 
sions as a result of treaties and com- 
mitments that we have made with other 
nations. We hope that the number of 
those agencies will be reduced. Let me 
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say to my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, that I am just as eager as he is to 
see many of these agencies liquidated as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that not a single dime will be spent 
for the pay or maintenance of these 
6,000 officers out of the so-called mutual 
security funds? 

Mr. SHORT. No. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is just another 
instance of the spending that may be 
added to foreign aid of one kind or an- 
other, is that correct? 

Mr. SHORT. Some of these funds 
may be reimbursable. May I say to 
my friend that that is getting into sort 
of classified information. 

Mr. GROSS. I seem to have a habit 
of running into that. 

Mr.SHORT. Werun into it ourselves. 

Mr. GROSS. The United Nations is 
not classified, is it? 

Mr. SHORT. No. 

Mr. GROSS. We have 22 naval of- 
ficers up there including an admiral, a 
captain, and I believe 6 commanders. 

Mr. SHORT. They are paid by the 
Navy? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, they are paid by 
the Navy, but they are serving at that 
“tower of babble” known as the United 
Nations, are they not? What possible 
excuse can there be for 26 naval officers 
being stationed at the United Nations? 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman would 
have to discuss that with the former 
Senator, our American delegate to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman say that that is not classified 
information. I think I know how the 
gentleman from Missouri feels about 
some of this foreign spending and some 
other things we are doing as a matter of 
foreign policy. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. This bill does not au- 
thorize any certain number of officers. 
It merely imposes a ceiling and the point 
that the gentleman brings up might be 
properly considered when the appropri- 
ation bill comes to the floor of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 7103) to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve 
in various commissioned grades in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 462, he reported 
the same back to the House with an 
amendment adopted in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi asked 
and was granted permission to address 
the House for 40 minutes on Monday 
next, following the legislative business 
of the day and any other special orders 
heretofore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H. R. 7103. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 464) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of House Joint Res- 
olution 461, making an additional appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor for the 
fiscal year 1954, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the joint resolution, and shall continue not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the joint resolution shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LYLE]; and at this time I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 464 
makes in order consideration, under 1 
hour general debate, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 461, which comes from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and provides an 
additional appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, to 
meet the salaries and expenses which will 
be incurred in the Mexican Farm Labor 
program, legislation which we approved 
last week. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized, 
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Mr. LYLE. I reserve my time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. J. Res. 461) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 
1954, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the House Joint Resolution 
461, with Mr. JENKINS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] 
is recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey] is recognized. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution has 
been necessary because of the situation 
concerning our agreement with Mexico 
on the importation of farm labor. 

In the regular 1954 appropriation for 
this program, $1,150,000 was granted for 
its operation up to and including De- 
cember 31, 1953, with an additional al- 
lowance of $100,000 for the liquidation 
of the program. That was, of course, 
before the agreement between the United 
States and Mexico expired on December 
31, 1953, and we have not had an agree- 
ment since that date. 

I am glad to report to the House, Mr. 
Chairman, that the new agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico was 
signed last night. Ihad hoped to be able 
to report to the committee that the 
President had signed the joint resolution 
that was passed by both the House and 
the Senate to make this program opera- 
tive on a unilateral basis. I checked a 
few moments ago and it has not yet been 
signed, but I have reason to believe that 
it will be signed before the day is over. 

In order to operate this program for 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1954, 
the Department of Labor came before 
our subcommittee and asked for $550,000. 
After the resolution was reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and was 
passed by the House and Senate, we held 
hearings on the request for this appro- 
priation. At that time, the Department 
of Labor, which administers this pro- 
gram, admitted that they could handle 
it for $72,000 less because of the fact that 
the station at Harlingen, Tex., had been 
closed. 

The subcommittee reported to the full 
committee a total of $478,000 for this 
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appropriation which is now before the 
House. 

In all fairness, I wish to state that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] 
has been in touch with me in an effort to 
have this appropriation increased for 
the reason that there is no station on the 
United States side of the border in what 
is known as the Hidalgo district. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN] is not here today because it was 
necessary for him to return to Texas, I 
am advised that the people in his district 
honored him at a testimonal dinner last 
night in appreciation of the fine man- 
ner in which he has represented them in 
the United States Congress. 

This appropriation is very necessary 
to provide what is known as stoop labor 
inthiscountry. Allsections of the coun- 
try will be affected if this appropriation 
is not granted. 

The department has only enough 
money to continue this program until the 
12th of this month, which is tomorrow. 
It is, therefore necessary that we act 
promptly. 

The subcommittee and full committee 
acted on the appropriation request with- 
in 24 hours. It was the intention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Taser], as well as myself, to bring 
this up for consideration last Friday 
under a unanimous consent request. We 
learned, however, that an objection would 
be made from the other side of the aisle; 
therefore, we went before the Rules Com- 
mittee that afternoon to get a rule. 

I trust the entire amount of this ap- 
propriation will be granted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 19 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee stated, this resolution calls 
for an appropriation of $478,000 to carry 
out the provisions of a joint resolution 
that was adopted by this House a week 
ago last Tuesday for the rest of this fiscal 
year or until June 30, 1954. It has to do 
with the so-called Mexican farm labor 
program. 

I voted against the resolution last 
week, I have voted against this kind of 
legislation during the past several years 
because it is legislation that I just do 
not like; however, by a majority of 100 
votes, I think, in the House, the legis- 
lation was adopted a week ago last Tues- 
day and I am not now going to oppose the 
appropriation. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. As J understand it, the 
President has withheld his signature 
from House Joint Resolution 355. It has 
not been approved as yet by the White 
House. I suppose the gentleman knows 
that the agreement between the Mexi- 
can Government and the American Gov- 
ernment was signed in Mexico City last 
night; so the international agreement 
which I have been insisting upon has 
now been consummated. I assume that 
the President under such circumstances 
will not sign the bill. The administra- 
tion now has the agreement which is 
contemplated by law. I assume the 
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money will be needed to carry out the 
agreement. I should also like to say 
that I do not intend to oppose this ap- 
propriation but I do want to reserve the 
right to examine this program more 
thoroughly at some time in the future. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is my understand- 
ing that regardless of whether the 
President signs the resolution passed by 
the Congress last week or we reach an 
agreement with Mexico under the old 
law, Public Law 78, this amount of 
money will be needed in either case. 

Some mention was made of the fact 
that this resolution was going to be 
brought up last Friday, that there was 
going to be some objection irom this side. 
I understand there was to be some objec- 
tion although it was not going to be 
raised by me. The main reason for the 
objection was that here we were going 
to ask the House to appropriate money 
because of a resolvtion that had not 
been signed into law by the President of 
the United States. As far as I know up 
until this time he has not signed the 
resolution, although this agreement was 
consummated some time last night be- 
tween our State Department and the 
officials of Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Do I 
understand the gentleman to say that 
the authorization for this appropriation 
has not been signed into law by the 
President as yet? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. What I meant 
to say was that if our country and Mex- 
ico had not reached an agreement last 
night, and they have, this appropriation 
covers that agreement, but if they had 
not reached it we would be voting on an 
appropriation bill here today that is not 
authorized by law, because the President 
up to this time has not signed the resolu- 
tion that passed this House and the 
Senate only last week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There 
is no question as to the authority for the 
appropriation, is there? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, because the au- 
thority exists under the old law, Public 
Law 78, I think it is, that was passed 
by a preceding Congress. 

Now, I am going to support this ap- 
propriation because I have always be- 
lieved that when Congress speaks, when 
they vote on an authorization, that it is 
up to the Committee on Appropriations, 
after suitable hearings have been held, 
to report back to the Congress and allow 
sufficient appropriations to carry out the 
law or the dictates of the Congress. I 
have always believed in that responsi- 
bility. I do not believe in being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
after the House has acted sometimes by 
unanimous vote, to sit on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and then say as 
one member of that committee that the 
House was wrong after it unanimously 
adopted legislation in a preceding Con- 
gress, or in that particular Congress. I 
have in mind other appropriations that 
we take up from year to year, such as the 
Hospital Construction Act. 
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Mr.. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I was just simply 
going to say that the gentleman should 
be commended for that attitude which 
he has always demonstrated in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Do I under- 
stand that this fund is to be spent by 
the Department of Labor? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right, with 
some funds for the Public Health Serv- 
ice, for their part in the health program 
of these people coming across. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Has enough 
testimony been adduced by the subcom- 
mittee to determine whether the Federal 
Government's coordination of the vari- 
ous welfare services by the States and 
localities is adequate? I would like the 
gentleman to address himself to that 
phase of this program, because I shared 
some of the apprehensions that the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island and the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina expressed 
when this legislation was originally con- 
sidered. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I understand the 
question, the gentleman asked me 
whether or not the subcommittee or the 
committee has heard enough testimony 
as far as health and the welfare of these 
individuals is concerned, or their chil- 
dren. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. For the chil- 
dren and the families of the workers. I 
am referring to this related problem of 
the welfare of people for whom the Fed- 
eral Government has a certain respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As far as the Mexi- 
can labor program is concerned, as far 
as I remember and as far as I know, the 
committee did not give much considera- 
tion to that phase of it, no. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Will the gen- 
tleman agree that we probably need to 
take a look at that part of our program? 
In other words, the gentleman recog- 
nizes that there was a valid basis in the 
neglect of these services for the objec- 
tion that was raised to the legislation. 
Now, I voted for the bill. I felt that it 
should be resolved on the basis of a 
severe economic condition, the labor was 
needed, and the Mexican laborers needed 
the employment. I hope I have not 
oversimplified it in my own thinking. 
What I am trying to say now is that the 
Federal Government should carry out 
the recommendations that have previ- 
ously been made with reference to co- 
ordinating these welfare services so that 
there will be no objection to this pro- 
gram from the standpoint of the human 
values that are involved. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I might say that I 
agree with the gentleman 100 percent 
and I might also add that in Public Law 
78 they do have some protection. These 
Mexican farm laborers have more pro- 
tection and better health standards are 
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being provided for them than are pro- 
vided for our own migratory farm labor- 
ers in this country. I am glad the gen- 
tleman brought that up, because I think 
one of the most incomprehensible things 
that exists in this country today is the 
neglect of the children of our farm mi- 
gratory workers that emanate from the 
South and work north in the crop sea- 
sons in the various sections of the 
country. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. This is not 
money spent in behalf of American 
workers. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. This is just for 
the Mexican farm-labor program, and 
the law gives these people better protec- 
tion than we do our own in that particu- 
lar area. A year ago the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended some $100,000 to 
set up a pilot program to take care of 
the children and dependents of our own 
migratory workers in this country. The 
committee did not see fit to go along 
with it, and this year again we are being 
asked to appropriate $100,000 for this 
program to do something about these 
second- or third-class citizens. That is 
what they are called in these various 
areas because when they go into these 
cities and towns, they are not wanted. 
The President of the United States said 
a short time ago he did not want any 
second-class citizens in this country. 
If there is such a thing as a second-class 
citizen or a third-class citizen, it is the 
children or the dependents of these 
migratory workers. I think the average 
wage of a migratory worker in this coun- 
try today is about $700 a year. How in 
the world any individual can exist, let 
alone live, on an average wage of $700 a 
year is more than I can understand. 

So I hope that when this bill comes 
before the House in a matter of 7 or 8 
weeks, when we ask the House to do 
something about the plight of the de- 
pendents and children of migratory 
workers, the House will not forget that 
you are appropriating today in this bill 
some $478,000, that you will not forget 
the purpose of this appropriation, and 
that you will give some consideration to 
the dependents of our own migratory 
workers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I should like to point 
out, in connection with the gentleman’s 
speech, that I agree with what he has 
said with reference to the protection 
which has been and will be accorded 
these Mexican farm laborers. They are 
protected by virtue of the terms of the 
contract which provides them with sick 
and accident insurance and even burial 
insurance. But we have a problem 
right here at home, our own migratory 
workers who go from one State to an- 
other. They are the ones who are drag- 
ging these little children around from 
one ditch bank or one irrigation canal to 
another. I understand that the Mexi- 
can workers who are brought over are 
adult male workers and if there are any 
families that come with Mexican workers 
from Mexico, they are here as wetbacks. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I just 
wanted to bring out the same point, that 
there are no families brought in under 
this agreement, these are only male 
workers. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought I made 
that point clear. The point that I was 
trying to make was that we have this 
condition in our own country, with our 
own people and we are not doing a thing 
about it. They are worse than second- 
class citizens. If there is such a thing as 
a third-class citizen, that is what they 
are. 

I should like to make this further 
point. Even though I opposed this leg- 
islation, Iam supporting this appropria- 
tion today. I can think of 2 or 3 other 
matters Iam going to speak on at a later 
date. I was not here last year when 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, which 
were for the maintenance and operation 
of school districts in federally impacted 
areas and the construction of schools in 
federally impacted areas, were approved 
by a unanimous vote of this House. As 
I read the Recorp, there was not one dis- 
senting vote cast against the extension of 
those two acts. 

What good has been accomplished by 
the action of the House of last year when 
the Department of Education refuses to 
carry out the dictates of Congress by 
asking the Bureau of the Budget for a 
sufficient amount of money to carry out 
those dictates, or when Congress itself 
refuses to entertain an appropriation to 
carry out the purposes of those acts? 

I think that when Congress by a unani- 
mous vote acts to extend a school-con- 
struction law that means that we will 
pay a certain percentage of the cost of 
schools in federally impacted areas, we 
are morally responsible and morally 
bound to these school areas and school 
districts to provide the funds that we 
told them we were going to provide when 
we passed the original legislation. 

In a matter of a few weeks, when we 
have a deficiency or a supplemental bill, 
I am going to give this House an oppor- 
tunity of voting for sufficient funds to 
carry out the action which they took last 
July or August when the House amended 
and extended these two public laws for 
aid to education. 

That is one of the areas I had in mind 
when I said that as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee I believe we 
are bound to listen to the intent of Con- 
gress when a law is passed. I do not 
believe that as a committee we have the 
the responsibility or the authority to say 
“No” to a unanimous vote of the entire 
Congress. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Since we are 
discussing the problem of provision for 
migratory workers and their families, it 
seems to me that some emphasis should 
be placed on the coordination function. 
In advocating participation by the Fed- 
eral Government, we are not suggesting 
that the Federal Government take over 
the functions of local and State agencies 
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in meeting these conditions to which the 
gentleman refers. He would join, I am 
sure, in that observation. But would the 
gentleman point out that some good ex- 
amples have been set for us in actions of 
local communities and State govern- 
ments in the handling of this great 
social problem which we tend to neglect? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The one project that 
was pointed out to us a year ago and 
again this year was Hoopeston, Ill. The 
people there got together 2 or 3 years 
ago—the clergymen and the educators 
and all of the interested persons, includ- 
ing the chamber of commerce—and they 
got up some kind of a program that has 
worked and will work, the Department 
thinks, on an areawide basis where this 
migratory labor problem exists. The 
trouble with a program like that is that 
unless the Federal Government takes the 
leadership and establishes a pilot pro- 
gram that can be followed by these areas 
that have this kind of help, they are not 
going to do it themselves. It was testi- 
fied that we may have to be in this pro- 
gram for only a couple of years or 3 years 
at the most to provide a pilot program 
for these areas to follow—the States and 
the communities. When that is done, 
8 the Federal Government would get 
out. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 1 

Mr. BUSBEY. Is it not also true that 
this town of Hoopeston, Ill., does a won- 
derful job of taking care of the migrant 
labor of that community entirely on its 
own without any assistance or help from 
either the State of Illinois or the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is absolutely 
right. It is the only town in the country 
that has done it, I think. Unless the 
Federal Government does something 
about it, we are not going to have any 
other towns do it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Referring to the gen- 
tleman’s remarks on the school construc- 
tion program and the school mainte- 
nance program, Public Laws 815 and 874, 
did I get the right impression from the 
gentleman from Rhode Island when he 
was talking about the fact that if the 
Congress passes this legislation we should 
appropriate the money, and do away 
with the Appropriations Committee and 
their functions entirely? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; I am sure my 
remarks would not show that. I tried to 
point out to this House that I do not 
think we as a committee can set our- 
selves above the Congress of the United 
States and say “No” to the unanimous 
vote of the Congress.. I do not think 
the gentleman or I or any other member 
of the Appropriations Committee has the 
right to say “No” to the wishes of the 
majority of this Congress or any other 
Congress. That is the point I was try- 
ing to make. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I got the impression 
that if a piece of legislation was passed 
by the Congress and it authorized the 
expenditure of so much money, then the 
Congress ought to appropriate that 
money. If that is the fact, then we 
need no Appropriations Committee. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLry]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to advise the Members of the 
House that the officials of our Govern- 
ment and the officials of the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Mexico have 
composed all differences and have signed 
and executed an agreement compatible 
with the letter and the spirit of the exist- 
ing law. By the terms of the agreement 
Mexican farm laborers will be made 
available for work on farms in the 
United States when the appropriate offi- 
cials of the Department of Labor have 
certified that American citizens are not 
available to perfrom such work. 

Here is a United Press story from Mex- 
ico City which brings us the good news 
and which I would like to read to you. 
Here is the story headlined “United 
States-Mexico Sign Pact on Workers”: 

The United States and Mexico signed a 
new 2-year agreement last night permitting 
recruitment of Mexicans for work on Ameri- 
can farms. 

The agreement was signed in Mexico City 
by United States Ambassador Francis White 
and Mexico’s acting Foreign Minister Jose 
Gorostiza. It renews with some changes an 
agreement which expired last January 15. 

The new agreement will run until De- 
cember 31, 1955. It eliminates the need for 
legislation rushed through Congress last 
month which would have authorized this 
country to recruit Mexican workers at the 
border on its own. 

President Eisenhower had delayed signing 
the legislation because of the imminence 
of the new pact and because of charges the 
measure would be a kind of club to force 
Mexico into an agreement on United States 
terms. 

The new agreement changes the old pact 
to open a new recruiting station at Mexicali, 
and stations at Monterrey and Chihuahua 
will be reactivated. This is in response to 
a United States request for recruiting sta- 
tions near the border, 


Last night, just 4 weeks ago, on the 
evening of February 10, negotiations 
were resumed in Mexico City. Last 
night at 8 o’clock the agreement was 
signed. I am certain that Members of 
the House will recall that from the very 
beginning I have insisted upon a delay 
of the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 355 in the hope that negotia- 
tions would be resumed and that an in- 
ternational agreement would be ulti- 
mately consummated. I tried in vain 
to prevail upon my committee to delay 
consideration indefinitely to the end that 
negotiations might be resumed and an 
agreement reached in an atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual understanding. 
I delayed action in the Committee on 
Agriculture and I think I delayed action 
in the Rules Committee. In fact, I used 
every legitimate parliamentary weapon 
at my command to delay action on the 
final resolution. The delay has now re- 
sulted in complete agreement between 
the two Governments, America and 
Mexico. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield briefly for a question? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Does the gentleman 
have any information or facts to the 
effect that the President has not signed 
this bill? 
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Mr. COOLEY, Iam certain that the 
President has not signed the bill, and 
I hope very much that he will now veto 
it. Ihave been in almost constant com- 
munication with the White House and 
have frequently communicated with of- 
ficials of the State Department. I think 
it would be a tragedy and most unfor- 
tunate if the President of the United 
States should sign and approve that 
resolution at this time, in view of the 
fact that an agreement has now been 
reached and that the President himself 
is the one person who is responsible for 
negotiations having been resumed, which 
negotiations have now resulted in a sat- 
isfactory agreement. The very purpose 
of the resolution was to bring the ele- 
ment of force into the picture. The 
resolution has been referred to as a 
weighted weapon. A weighted weapon 
is a blackjack. I have not been willing 
to believe that the good-neighbor 
policy of our Government is to be ac- 
complished by the use of weighted 
weapons or blackjacks or any other in- 
strument of force or intimidation. The 
agreement which has been reached will 
continue through 1954 and 1955. In this 
situation there is no earthly reason why 
the President should hesitate for one 
moment to veto this very objectionable 
resolution. Certainly there is no reason 
to believe that the resolution had any 
persuasive effect upon the officials of the 
Mexican Government, since we have 
known all along that such officials are 


anxious, at all times, to resume negotia- 


tions and to make every effort to com- 
pose differences. The approval of the 
resolution at this time would actually be 
a grave and gratuitous insult to our good 
neighbor south of the border, a good 
neighbor to be sure, one who from the 
very beginning has urged that negotia- 
tions not be terminated and who from 
the very beginning has urged that nego- 
tiations in good faith be continued in 
the hope that an agreement could be 
reached. 

On the afternoon of February 10 
President Eisenhower expressed the hope 
that negotiations might be resumed im- 
mediately and that very night negotia- 
tions were resumed in Mexico City, and 
exactly 1 month later, on the night of 
March 10, all difficulties had been com- 
posed and an agreement had been con- 
summated, signed, and executed by ofi- 
cials of the two Governments. It seems 
to me that all of us should now be satis- 
fied and actually delighted. Landlords 
who need labor will now be able to re- 
cruit labor from south of the border, if 
necessary certification is made by offi- 
cials of the Department of Labor, All 
of this can now be done in a manner 
compatible with the letter and spirit of 
the law now on the books. In such cir- 
cumstances certainly we should not now 
attempt to rewrite that law or to change 
in any way the philosophy of the law 
under which we had very successfuly 
operated this labor recruitment program 
for the past several years. Again I re- 
peat, I hope that the President will veto 
House Joint Resolution 355. 

In my recent study of this entire pro- 
gram in the light of present circum- 
stances I doubt very much the wisdom 
of continuing the program in operation. 
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In the days to come this program should 
be carefully scrutinized and evaluated. 
Frankly, we should give serious consid- 
eration to our own migratory-labor prob- 
lem and to the employment problem of 
our own Nation. 

I desire to again call attention to an 
article in the New York Times of Friday, 
March 5, 1954, which was inserted in the 
Recorp on that date by our colleague, 
JOHN J. Rooney, of New York. This 
article indicates very clearly that House 
Joint Resolution 355 is very well calcu- 
lated to disturb our very friendly rela- 
tionship with the people of the Republic 
of Mexico. 


Mexico Expects New HIRING Pacr—Unirep 
STATES BILL ON Braceros STIRS Criricism— 
MUTUAL PLAN UNDER OFFICIAL STUDY 


Mexico Crry, March 4.—The Mexican For- 
eign Office announced today that no more 
than the drafting of details was required for 
a satisfactory completion of the new agree- 
ment to send migrant workers to the United 
States. 

The announcement took note of passage 
yesterday of a bill authorizing the United 
States to hire Mexicans on the American 
side of the border irrespective of whether 
Mexico agrees. The Foreign Office implied, 
however, that it was Mexico's hope that the 
bill, which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, after Senate amendment, 
and now requires only Presidential signa- 
ture to become law, will not actually go on 
the books. 

The measure has stirred intense anger 
among unofficial groups here. The only Mex- 
ico City newspaper—Novedades—that had 
time to comment on the word from Wash- 
ington that the bill had passed, had this 

say: 

“The Republican Party has always used 
the policy of big stick.’ ” 

Although it is considered here as virtually 
certain that President Eisenhower will sign 
the bill, the Mexican Government said in a 
statement that “Senate passage does not 
mean it is already a law.” The Government 
attitude was thus felt to be fairly moderate 
since the agreement expected next week 
would make a dead letter of bills for a uni- 
lateral contracting provision. 


AGREEMENT IS HOPED FOR 


The official statement also said that “high 
Foreign Ministry officials are continuing talks 
with the United States Ambassador, Francis 
White, an atmosphere of cordiality and mu- 
tual respect, which has, at all times, taken 
account of our fundamental purpose of as- 
suring satisfactory protection to Mexican 
workers who go to labor in the fields of the 
neighboring country.” 

The last agreement—providing for the 
contracting of 200,000 Mexicans a year to 
work on American farms—expired on Janu- 
ary 15.. Negotiations to renew this pact col- 
lapsed when Mexico refused to modify it to 
meet a demand by the United States for a 
free hand in setting wages and working con- 
ditions for the migrants—or braceros as they 
are known. 

The United States then began to hire them 
on the American side of the border. This 
lasted only a short time because of the 
United States Comptroller General's ruling 
that funds could not be used in this way 
without specific congressional approval. 


PROVISIONS IN THE NEW BILL 


The new bill that has ben sent to the 
White House provides both the funds and the 
authorization for the United States to hire 
braceros without Mexico’s consent unless a 
new pact is signed. 

The current negotiations for a hiring 
agreement started about 3 weeks ago. 

Neither the Mexican Government nor the 
American Embassy would give any detalls 
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as to the prospective new agreement. But 
indications are that it will be a compromise 
to satisfy basic Mexican demands, except for 
a provision that, in effect, would allow Mexi- 
can consuls to set minimum wages for the 
braceros. 

The editorial in Novedades answered the 
thesis—supported spottily among American 
officials here—that a new agreement is now 
close to signature as a result of pressure ex- 
erted on Mexico by the introduction and 
passage of the unilateral contracting bill. 

“It is foolish, sheer ignorance of what 
our country is, to imagine that a North 
American law, even though conceived, pro- 
posed, and approved to exercise undue pres- 
sure on decisions of our Government, can 
influence it to modify our position of legiti- 
mate defense of our citizens in favor of 
dealers in braceros—who seem to have for. 
gotten they are compatriots of Lincoln,” the 
Novedades editorial said. The newspaper 
continued that the law did not “favor the 
United States, but only these dealers in 
braceros.” 

Although much heated comment has been 
stirred here over the braceros’ issue, the 
whole discussion is overshadowed by a sense 
of futility because of the wetbacks that are 
in the picture. Wetbacks are the illegal mi- 
grants who have no protection from anyone. 
They stream across the border at the rate of 
about five to each properly contracted 
bracero. 

Two groups, however, are not different sets 
of people. They all are Mexican workers 
who, if they can’t get across the border with 
certified documents and Government help, 
go through intense hardships to do so any- 
how. 

BILL SENT To PRESIDENT 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—The House com- 
pleted congressional action today on a bill 
to permit the United States to recruit Mexi- 
can farm workers at the border without 
Mexico’s consent. 

The measure now goes to the White House 
for President Eisenhower's signature. The 
House passed the measure earlier this week, 
but had to act again when the Senate made 
& minor change in the bill’s wording. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. BUDGE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootgy], it 
would make no difference whether the 
legislation to which he referred had been 
passed and approved by the President. 
The funds which are called for in the 
bill now before the House would be 
needed in either event. 

The committee was faced with the 
problem that the Department of Labor 
would run out of funds on the 12th day 
of this month. If the program were to 
be continued, the previous legislation 
to which the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coorey] has referred 
would have been necessary in order to 
retain the personnel to carry on the pro- 
gram, whether the legislation to which 
he referred eventually became law or 
not. The funds which are called for in 
the bill are necessary in either event, and 
the membership of the committee should 
be apprised of that fact. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 
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Mr. HALLECK. I well recall the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey] when we 
had this legislation before us. If I un- 
derstood him correctly and got the pur- 
port of what he was saying, he rather 
indicated that if we passed the resolu- 
tion, somehow or other there would be a 
breakdown of the contract negotiations, 
and some terrible disruption of the 
peaceful and friendly relations between 
the United States and Mexico. It is 
certainly fair to observe at this time that 
neither of those results has occurred. 
On the contrary, the contract has been 
entered into, and as far as I know no 
violence has been done to the relations 
between the two countries. Some of us 
might claim with as much force as the 
gentleman from North Carolina might 
claim otherwise that the action we took 
did help in bringing about a completion 
of agreement which is the thing I argued 
for when the resolution was before us. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to observe: 
The fact remains this resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 355—has been on the 
desk of the President for exactly 1 week; 
and the President, in the exercise of good 
judgment, has not signed it. I think he 
has withheld his signature in the hope 
that the agreement would be reached. 
That is all I am concerned about. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say why he withheld it any more 
than is the gentleman, I have not 
talked with him. I am willing to leave 
it to his judgment as to what should be 
done with the resolution. All I am say- 
ing is that what was done, in spite of the 
ominous warnings of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY], has 
turned out very well. 

Mr. COOLEY. But the fact remains 
the President has not signed the bill, 
and I hope very much that he will veto 
it immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] has 
expired. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in support of the bill before us today. 
I rise only to point out to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cootey] that, 
while he does not like what he calls 
the unilateral features of the bill, he 
is making a perfectly unilateral state- 
ment because certainly the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General, and a majority of 
the Members of the Congress do not 
agree with him. The President was not 
expected to sign this bill until next Mon- 
day night. The Secretary of State, 
within the last few hours, has said it 
is still necessary to sign it. The Attor- 
ney General has felt that at all times. 
As a result of the passage of that bill, 
I feel today that the favorable terms of 
the agreement between Mexico and the 
United States, containing those provi- 
sions which take care of the Mexican 
farmers who live along the border, would 
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probably not have come out as satisfac- 
torily as they did. 

To conserve my time and that of the 
House, I include a release from the State 
Department which gives a brief outline 
of toa is contained in the new agree- 
ment: 


EXCHANGE OF NoTEs BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO ON FARM LABOR 


The Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations 
and the United States Department of State 
today made the following joint statement: 

Today at 8 p. m., eastern standard time, in 
Mexico City, an exchange of notes took place 
between the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
and the United States Embassy which the 
two Governments consider as an agreement 
between them. This agreement renews from 
this date and until December 31, 1955, the 
Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, as 
amended on May 19, 1952, and as now modi- 
fied by the terms of the joint interpretations 
and amendments in the notes under ref- 
erence. 

In view of this agreement, the two Gov- 
ernments wish to express their mutual satis- 
faction at having reached an amicable un- 
derstanding, as a result of which the problem 
of temporary emigration of Mexican agricul- 
tural workers to the United States will 
continue to be governed by a mutually satis- 
factory bilateral agreement. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL POINTS COVERED IN 
EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO ON FARM LABOR 


Ine notes exchanged between the United 
States and Mexican Governments in Mexico 
City on March 10 renewed the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951 until December 31, 1955. 
They also clarified the agreement and 
brought about certain changes which were 
mutually deemed necessary to improve the 
operation of the agreement and to reduce 
the flow of illegal workers into the United 
States. Principal provisions of the new un- 
derstanding are as follows: 

1. Wages paid to Mexican workers in the 
United States under the agreement may not 
be less than the prevailing wages for domes- 
tic laborers performing the same activity in 
the same area of employment as determined 
by the United States Secretary of Labor. 
Provision is made for the Mexican Govern- 
ment to protest and present evidence where 
it believes the wage determination to be 
inaccurate. 

2. The contracting of workers will not be 
interrupted during investigation and solu- 
tion of differences which might arise in con- 
nection with the operation of the program, 

3. Subsistence allowances for Mexican 
workers are to be established at rates ade- 
quate to meet the cost in the area of employ- 
ment of diets which the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture considers necessary 
for persons performing arduous labor. 

4. Off-the-job insurance at the workers’ 
expense is provided to cover workers suffer- 
ing injuries, illnesses, or death. Standard 
form policies will be established which may 
be underwritten by any properly licensed 
insurance company offering competitive 
rates. The Mexican Government reserves the 
right to institute a plan for off-the-job in- 
surance to be managed by a Mexican Gov- 
ernment authorized organization. 

5. Entire counties will no longer be in- 
cluded in the list of areas which are unac- 
ceptable for the employment of Mexican 
labor because of discrimination in a particu- 
lar community. Individual employers will 


be placed on ineligible lists only as a result 
of joint determination by both Governments. 

6. Workers who do not complete their 
contracts will receive return transportation 
and subsistence costs from the employer in 
the same proportion as the period worked 
compares with the length of the contract. 
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Employers may postpone from one payday 
to the immediately following payday a total 
of 3 days’ earnings of a worker. 

7. Anew migratory station for the recruit- 
ment of workers will be opened at Mexicali, 
Baja California, and the stations at Mon- 
terrey and Chihuahua are to be reactivated. 
The other migratory stations provided in the 
agreement are at Durango, Irapuato, and 
Guadalajara. A United States reception cen- 
ter at Hidalgo is planned to replace that 
formerly at Heslingen, Tex. 

8. Workers who were contracted in the 
United States during the period from Jan- 
uary 16 and February 8, 1954, may, if they 
desire, be covered at the expiration of their 
contracts by new contracts under the re- 
newed agreement. 

9. A Joint Migratory Labor Commission 
composed of representatives of the inter- 
ested Departments of the two Governments 
has been established to function until Octo- 
ber 31, 1954. This Commission will observe 
the migrant-labor movement between Mexico 
and the United States in both its legal and il- 
legal aspects and make recommendations to 
the two Governments for possible improve- 
ment in the operation of the agreement and 
for methods of deterring the illegal traffic. 
The Commission will also study the advisa- 
bility of reducing the minimum contracting 
period for Mexican workers from 6 to 4 weeks, 
and make appropriate recommendations 
within 30 days. The Commission will also 
study and make recommendations concern- 
ing other problems which are referred to it 
by the Governments. 

10. New negotiations may be entered into 
within 30 days after the final recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Commission in order that 
the Governments may consider applying these 
recommendations to the operation of the pro- 
gram. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. I will say that as a 
result of the interval, during which we 
were able to take care of these workers 
along the border, in a series of 110 in- 
vestigations the Immigration Service 
found only 10 illegals. We told you the 
bill would meet the illegal situation, and 
it did so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, whether 
the President does or does not sign House 
Joint Resolution 355, which is now on his 
desk, we all do know that it served a 
good purpose through the fact that it 
was passed and sent to the President. 
I earnestly hope the President will sign it. 

As the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina said a moment: ago, the press an- 
nounced today that an international 
labor agreement was concluded on yes- 
terday with the Republic of Mexico. I 
think we have every reason to feel that 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 
355 had a lot to do with expediting the 
making of the agreement. The details 
of that international agreement have not 
been revealed—that is, I have not seen 
the details except that the press reports 
the Republic of Mexico agrees to estab- 
lish three border recruiting stations 
within reasonable proximity of the Rio 
Grande and the border of California. 
Even at that I fear the recruiting sta- 
tions will not be close enough to the 
border. 

It will be recalled that one of the 
points which blocked agreement previ- 
ously was Mexico’s insistence on having 
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border recruiting stations down 800, 
1,000, or 1,500 miles in the interior of 
Mexico. That would, of course, encour- 
age influx of wetbacks. Our representa- 
tives would not agree to go that distance 
into Mexico and insisted on their being 
somewhere in the vicinity of the border. 
The Republic of Mexico has finally 
agreed to that, though I fear the sta- 
tions will not be close enough. 

Now that the resolution is at the White 
House the President has until Monday 
to act upon it. I earnestly hope myself 
that he signs it. It certainly will be 
constructive; it will be helpful in the 
further relationships with Mexico in the 
interpretation and the functioning of the 
new international agreement. 

We know from experience that under 
the old international agreement Mexico 
interpreted the agreement in some re- 
spects in direct conflict with the word- 
ing of the pact. It is very well for us 
to have our own immigration laws, our 
own labor laws, so we can make use of 
them if the occasion should arise in the 
future. 

The passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 355 has served a good purpose in 
helping to get an agreement with Mexico. 
But, regardless of that, the legislation is 
sound and should be on the statute 
books. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill today may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island have any fur- 
ther requests for time? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, the following sum: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor 
program 

For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses, Mexican farm labor program,” 
$478,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
amendments, under the rule, the Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jenkins, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 461) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 464, he reported the resolution 
back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
oe to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND WATER- 
SHED PROGRAMS 


Mr. CHENOWETH.. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 454 and ask for 
its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6788) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with States and local agencies in 
the planning and carrying out of works of 
improyement for soil conservation, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
8 motion except one motion to recom- 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]. I now 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6788) authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with States and lo- 
cal agencies in the planning and carry- 
ing out of works of improvement for 
soil conservation, and for other purposes. 

This is an open rule providing for 2 
hours general debate, the time to be 
divided equally between the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
the ranking minority member of that 
committee. 

This bill comes to the House by the 
unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Agriculture. This legislation was rec- 
ommended by the President of the 
United States in a message to Congress 
dated July 31, 1953. 

This bill authorizes what has com- 
monly been referred to as the upper 
watershed program. The bill does not 
amend any existing legislation but pro- 
vides for an entirely new soil-conserva- 
tion and flood-control program which 
will be fully explained by the committee 
in general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
interest in this legislation in every sec- 
tion of the country. There is a strong 
feeling that the Federal Government 
and local interests should cooperate in 
these small upstream projects, and that 
there will be substantial benefits there- 
from. Last year we appropriated the 
sum of $5 million for experimental work 
on this type of program and I under- 
stand the results have been very satis- 
factory. 
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Iam for this legislation and hope that 
the rule will be adopted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, is this an open rule? 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 18 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dries]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 30] 
Adair Dawson, Ill. McCarthy 
Barden Dingell Mahon 
Barrett Donohue Morgan 
Battle Fallon Natcher 
Becker Fine O'Brien, II. 
Bentley Forrester Patten 
Bentsen Gregory Perkins 
Bow Hart Philbin 
Boykin Hébert Powell 
Bramblett 3 nese 
Buckle; Hol vers 
Celler 7 Javits Roberts 
Chelf Jensen Shelley 
Chudoff Kearney Sutton 
Clardy Kelly, N. Y. Teague 
Cole, N. Y. Keogh Watts 
Condon King, Calif. Weichel 
Corbett Kirwan Widnall 
Coudert Klein Wilson, Tex. 
Curtis, Mo. Krueger Wolcott 
Davis, Tenn. Lantaff Yorty 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty-eight Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND WATER- 
SHED PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Dies] 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, while I am 
heartily in favor of this bill and feel it 
will pass without any difficulty, I have 
asked for this time to make a few ob- 
servations on another subject, with the 
kind indulgence of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been very much 
impressed with the vast amount of space 
devoted by the newspapers, radio, and 
television to the subject of communism. 
Following a recent appearance on TV 
and radio I was surprised by the letters 
that poured into my office from almost 
every State in the Union. It must be 
true that our people are keenly aware 
of the menace of communism. That is a 
healthy sign if it is not misinformed, if 
it does not reach the state of hysteria 
and does not become a political football; 
it is well for the safety of the Republic 
that our people are vigilant. 
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A very wise man once said: “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Un- 
fortunately, in America we are a nation 
of extremists; we go from one extreme 
to another. We were completely indif- 
ferent to this menace some 15 years ago. 
Today many people are laboring under 
false impressions and beliefs with re- 
spect to the gravity of this threat. It is 
in the hope that I can perhaps shed a 
little light upon it that I trespass upon 
your time. 

The question that is asked me most 
frequently is: How great is this menace? 
And I want to answer that. 

Let me tell you that in 1938 there were 
approximately 165,000 Communists, 
card-holding members of the Commu- 
nist Party in the United States. That 
was not a great number; it did not com- 
pare with the membership in France and 
in many other countries. But the men- 
ace of the Communist never consisted 
in the numbers that belonged to the 
party. Their progress in this country 
was through the device known as the 
front organization. It was their abil- 
ity to deceive gullible and unthinking 
Americans that enabled them to wield 
so much power in our Nation. 

We are a nation of joiners. I recall 
when the Ku Klux Klan swept my State 
back in the twenties that literally scores 
of good Americans joined the Klan. 
They joined it to satisfy their curiosity 
or because they believed that they could 
accomplish good. Likewise, when the 
Communists set up several hundred 
frontal organizations with laudable ob- 
jectives they found it easy to enlist the 
support of thousands of unthinking 
Americans. 

As a matter of fact, the total claimed 
membership of the frontal organizations 
in the United States in 1938 was 10 mil- 
lion. It is difficult to believe that so 
many Americans would be careless in 
their affiliation with organizations con- 
cerning whose origin and purposes they 
were uninformed; but it is characteristic 
of our people to join organizations. 

Nevertheless, it has always been essen- 
tial that we keep in mind that the vast 
majority of people who joined these 
organizations were non-Communist, that 
they were not aware of the treasonable 
nature and purposes of the organization; 
therefore, in dealing with them we were 
constantly under the obligation to pro- 
tect them from such exposure as would 
create the impression that they were 
members of the Communist Party. As 
soon as these people were properly in- 
formed the reaction differed with the 
individual. Many of them immediately 
quit the organizations. Some of them 
because of injured pride and because 
they did not want to confess that they 
had been so easily deceived preferred to 
attack those who exposed the true pur- 
poses of the organization, Nevertheless, 
as the result of exposure, most of these 
organizations went out of business and 
became more or less impotent by the 
year 1945. The party itself shrunk until 
today it numbers no more in the United 
States than it did 25 years ago. It has 
a hard core membership of approxi- 
mately 24,000 Communists in the United 
States. Therefore, it follows, as a mat- 
ter of common sense, that the menace 
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internally is far less today with an 
awakened and vigilant Nation than it 
was during the period we slept, 

The Congress of the United States 
deserves a tremendous amount of credit 
for having apprised the people of the 
conspiratorial methods and deceptive 
tactics employed by the Communists. 
This House of Representatives stead- 
fastly supported the investigation and 
exposure of un-American activities 
from their very inception. However, 
Mr. Speaker, if the people are misin- 
formed to the extent that they are led 
to believe that in our country there is a 
vast element of our people who believe 
in communism, and if their fears are 
awakened to the point that approaches 
hysteria, and if innocent people who in 
their carelessness joined these organiza- 
tions are pilloried, and persecuted, and 
held up to public scorn, a great deal of 
harm would be done, 

I have believed that while we must 
constantly be vigilant, since the very 
nature of the Communist conspiracy is 
such that it can suddenly expand, that 
we have never been endangered by the 
threat of the Communists taking over 
the United States of America. To my 
mind the great danger was the ability of 
clever agents to exploit the credulity of 
the people. I do not believe that poverty 
played the leading factor in Communist 
recruiting in this country. No doubt, 
where people were poor and the fancied 
or real victims of discrimination, that 
was a contributing factor to their affilia- 
tion with the Communist movement; 
but of the 165,000 who joined the party 
and were members of the party in 1938, 
more than 100,000 of them voluntarily 
quit the Communist Party and of the 
claimed 10 million members of the 
frontal organizations, practically all of 
them quit. 

Now we have the hard core with us, 
and we will have them with us for a long 
time to come. I have believed for many 
years that ultimately we must recognize 
what we are dealing with. From the very 
beginning of the Soviet dictatorship, 
western governments and public opinion 
have persisted in believing that we can 
do business with Russia. I have never 
believed it and do not believe it today. 

I think Russia means war, and that 
short of a miracle the free world must 
come to a showdown with Russia, and I 
base that opinion upon the many state- 
ments of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
from the very inception of the movement 
until the present time. Communists are 
bound by an ironclad doctrine. That 
doctrine contains an interpretation for 
every situation, and there never has been 
a cult since the beginning of time that 
held so rigidly to doctrine as the Com- 
munists. That doctrine is a combination 
of the teachings of Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin, and in order to understand what 
they plan to do one must understand 
what that doctrine is. The very heart 
and core of that doctrine is world con- 
quest. When that is removed from com- 
munism, the whole movement will col- 
lapse. It is the driving force; it is the 
one thing that holds in subjugation hun- 
dreds and thousands and millions of 
people. They have never departed from 
that strategy. From time to time they 
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have shifted their tactics. There was a 
period of the united front under which 
so many gullible people were enticed in 
the United States. That was a period in 
which they pretended that they were 
seeking democratic objectives by peace- 
ful means. The tactics may change, but 
the objective, the broad strategy, re- 
mains today the same as it has ever been. 
It is essentially a criminal conspiracy, 
and for that reason men like Earl Brow- 
der and William Weiner were convicted 
of crimes, such as forging passports, or 
Dr. Burtan, who was sent to the peni- 
tentiary because he counterfeited United 
States money to serve the party. They 
have been guilty of almost every crime 
on our statute books, because they be- 
lieve in the words of Lenin that a revolu- 
tionary who cannot combine every form 
of illegal procedure, with every form of 
legal procedure, is a poor revolutionary. 
The world is dealing with international 
gangsters, with people who are com- 
mitted to the planning and the perpetra- 
tion of crime. When we recognize this 
ugly truth and approach the problem 
realistically, then our country will be 
more secure. 

I do not condemn our leaders for at- 
tempting to find some peaceful means— 
God knows all of us pray and hope that 
war may be prevented. I only say to you 
what is the result of a deep conviction 
that I do not believe that a dictatorship 
as ruthless as the Soviet Union, con- 
trolled and dominated by a man like 
Malenkov, who believes that he is a sec- 
ond Genghis Khan, can be restrained by 
reason or humanitarianism. I do not 
believe that there is enough room in the 
world for people who want to be free and 
people who have aspirations of human 
dignity to coexist indefinitely with a cult 
which is dedicated heart and mind and 
body and soul to the paramount objec- 
tive of conquering the entire earth. 

In 1929 Stalin addressed a group of 
American Communists who traveled to 
Moscow; and very frankly and boldly 
told them, in effect, that “‘yours is the 
decisive task. Go back to the United 
States. Do all you can to prepare for 
the moment when we must conquer 
America.” 

That was the substance of his declara- 
tion. So that when all the Communist 
leadership for 25 years have frankly and 
boldly said to us that “we cannot live 
with you in the same world, we cannot 
coexist and world communism cannot be 
secure or complete until such time as 
you are destroyed,” I am compelled by 
cold logic to believe that in the words 
of Washington, “It is wise to prepare 
for the worst.” In the meantime, Mr. 
Speaker, since this is a criminal con- 
spiracy, since all of the courts have so 
found it, and since every congressional 
committee has concluded that it is a 
criminal conspiracy, why should we per- 
mit it to have legal status in the United 
States? And how can you deal with it 
as long as you recognize its legality? 

Can you say that we can deal with 
Communist organizations when, under 
the laws of our land, they have the same 
right to exist politically as any other 
organization in our midst? 

This is not child’s play. This is a 
fight for keeps. We must understand, 
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as a people, that we live in one of the 
great watersheds of history. You and I 
will live to see that dreadful day when 
the forces of freedom, when nations who 
believe in the dignity and the rights of 
men, must call a halt to the ever-expand- 
ing ambitions of the Kremlin. Further- 
more, when they reach a stalemate in 
their cold war and are no longer able, by 
deceit and guile and trickery, to extend 
their ruthless dominion, then they will 
resort to a hot war, a war that they are 
now feverishly preparing to wage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely and seriously ask the Members 
of this House to join with me and bring 
out on the floor a measure which will 
say not only to our own people but to the 
world that this is a criminal, a treason- 
able conspiracy and as such it shall not 
be permitted to exist in the United 
States any more than organized murder 
or organized theft would be permitted to 
operate legally in our country. 

I believe that by such a declaration 
we will be dealing with this question 
realistically. And I think it will be the 
end of the Communist conspiracy in our 
land. It may be true that the hard 
core will stay underground. It may be 
true that there will always be some 
Communist criminals in our midst. But 
the opportunity to do what they did 
from 1933, when we recognized Russia, 
up until 1945—the opportunity to es- 
tablish or capture numerous front or- 
ganizations with high-sounding names, 
and to exploit the faith and the hopes 
of idealistic people and to deceive men 
and women who did not think or did not 
investigate, and to build up a gigantic 
network of espionage and sabotage as 
window dressings behind which their 
clever agents could operate in our land 
will have been destroyed. They will take 
their places side by side with the crim- 
inals of our land. 

More than that, Mr. Speaker, by our 
declaration the peoples of the world 
will understand that we who fought this 
menace for years and investigated it, 
we who have built up a mass of evidence 
that will fill this chamber, we who have 
been patient and careful and prudent, 
have come to the only conclusion that 
we could reach, that we are dealing with 
a criminal conspiracy, and that in the 
interest of freedom and decency we de- 
clare it to be what it is; and having de- 
clared it, we serve notice on the world 
of the wicked nature and purposes of the 
enemy that confronts us. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it might be 
worthwhile to add a footnote or two to 
the very eloquent, persuasive, and I think 
absolutely sound statement made by our 
colleague from Texas. 

While the ultimate objective of the 
Communist world conspiracy unquestion- 
ably is conquest by foree—and we should 
remember that it has never yet con- 
quered any country, beginning with the 
Soviet Union, except by force of arms— 
the Kremlin would prefer, of course, to 
weaken its intended victims to the point 
of practical collapse before the final 
knockout blow by force. 
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To do that, it has all sorts of tricks in 
its bag. Lenin said, “We will use every 
ruse, every dodge, every trick, every cun- 
ning, every illegal method, every conceal- 
ment, every veiling of the truth.” Our 
very decency makes it hard for us to 
realize how diabolically clever and 
brazen are their tactics of deception. 

In 1928 the Kremlin recognized that 
it could not win according to the basic 
doctrines of Karl Marx alone. You re- 
call his thesis that the proletarian revo- 
lution was inevitable in industrialized 
countries. A few men with machines 
could produce so much goods that many 
would lose their jobs, there would be vast 
unemployment, unrest, and then revolu- 
tion. But apparently Marx miscalcu- 
lated, because the proletarian revolu- 
tion predicted by him has not come in a 
single industrialized country, not one. 
Only in the industrially backward coun- 
tries have the Communists won thus far. 

So, in 1928 the Sixth World Congress 
of the Communist Party in Moscow 
adopted what is called “Theses on the 
Revolutionary Movement in the Colonies 
and Semicolonies.” This became its 
blueprint. From that time on the Com- 
munists gave major attention to the un- 
developed countries and the weak gov- 
ernments of Asia. 

War is the last stage in the Commu- 
nist program, and we need not worry 
about world war with them unless or 
until we let them succeed in the first two 
stages. 

The first stage is subversion. Whom 
can they subvert? They cannot sub- 
vert the strong. The gentleman from 
Texas has made clear how they tried to 
subvert this country and did not succeed. 
They cannot subvert Norway; they can- 
not subvert Switzerland. They can con- 
fuse, beguile, and weaken strong, stable 
countries a certain amount, but they 
cannot successfully subvert the strong. 

Whom then can they subvert? The 
weak. So in 1928 they shifted their 
major attention to Asia, where a whole 
continent of people was struggling to 
gain freedom from European colonial- 
ism. I predict that when history is writ- 
ten it will record that one of the greatest 
victories Stalin ever achieved was in our 
minds, getting us to concentrate our at- 
tention almost exclusively on Europe 
while the Communist world was working 
day and night to try to get control of 
Asia—as the cheaper and surer way to 
get Europe and then ourselves. After the 
war it concentrated its attention even 
more upon the young struggling Repub- 
lic of Korea, on defeated, disorganized, 
and weakened Japan, on the weakened 
government that was in China after hun- 
dreds of years of foreign domination, 
civil war, and 8 years of Japanese inva- 
sion, on the weak government in the 
Philippines when it got its independ- 
ence simultaneously with the end of the 
Japanese occupation, plus all the destitu- 
tion of war, on the young and weak gov- 
ernments in India, Burma, Vietnam, 
and Indonesia. For 100, 200, even 300 
years under foreign control, able per- 
sons in these countries had not been 
permitted to rise to positions of real 
power and stature. When they finally 
won self-government, they had hardly 
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more than a handful of persons expe- 
rienced in government. Because their 
basic problems were so inherently diffi- 
cult, they offered the best opportunities 
for Communist intrigue and propaganda 
to make headway. So Communist sub- 
version has been most active and suc- 
cessful in Asia, and now also in Africa, 
and some parts of Latin American, where 
there are relatively unstable govern- 
ments. Subvert the weak. 

The second stage, of course, is to di- 
vide the strong, and that is what they 
have been trying to do, and unfortu- 
nately, are doing with considerable suc- 
cess in Europe. 

Their program is to subvert the weak, 
mostly in Asia, and divide the strong, 
mostly around the North Atlantic. Then 
and then only will come the day when 
they go to war, if they need to, for the 
final knockout blow. We have to un- 
derstand this clearly if we are to deal 
successfully with the problems they pre- 
sent to us, and not fall into their traps 
as we have done so often in the past. 

In the last year of his life Stalin made 
three major statements—two were in 
essays published in the Soviet Union in 
February and May of 1952, and the third 
his final public address, before the World 
Congress of the Communist Party in 
Moscow in October and November of 
1952. It was the first World Congress 
held since the war. They do not hold 
these congresses, with leaders called in 
from all over the world, except when 
there is something of the greatest im- 
portance to announce. It was at the 
1928 congress where they shifted their 
major efforts to Asia, and it was at the 
1935 congress where they shifted to the 
united front tactics. They saw Japan’s 
power coming up on one side and Hit- 
ler’s coming up on the other side. Moth- 
er Russia was threatened. So they shift- 
ed from methods of agitation and vio- 
lence against democratic countries and 
organizations to the tactic of forming 
coalitions with the democratic forces 
against the “fascists’—the united front 
technique of which the gentleman from 
Texas spoke. 

So when they called the first World 
Congress since the war in the fall of 
1952, everybody should have known that 
it was to be of the greatest significance. 
What did Stalin say? He laid down es- 
sentially the same line in all three last 
statements of his life: 

First. The most important event in 
World War I was the subtraction of the 
Soviet Union from a single world market. 

Second. The most important event in 
World War II was the subtraction of 
Eastern Europe, what we called the sat- 
ellite countries and they, of course, call 
the friendly democracies, from a single 
world market. 

Third. The most important event 
since World War II has been the sub- 
traction of China from a single world 
market. Now, he said, in substance, the 
remaining world market is not adequate 
for the capitalistic powers. Therefore, 
it is inevitable that there will be wars 
between the capitalistic nations over the 
division of the remaining world market. 
So the Communist forces around the 
world could and should shift their major 
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effort from military measures to eco- 
nomic, political, and propaganda meas- 
ures. That was the basic shift that 
Stalin announced in the fall of 1952. 
He was saying, “We have it won, com- 
rades; we do not have to go to war now. 
Just hang on to what we have got in Asia; 
maintain the pressures on the weak 
countries to keep them weak; stall the 
timetables along in Korea and keep the 
little wars going in Indochina and In- 
donesia and Malaya and Burma and 
India, and so on. Break them down 
from the inside, and then get the strong, 
industrialized countries to quarrel 
among themselves about markets and 
trade, as we and some of our European 
allies are doing at the moment. Dis- 
integration of the West is inevitable, 
comrades, if we play it smart. Victory 
is at hand.” 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot ignore the pos- 
sibility that history may prove Stalin 
correct, unless we, too, play it smart. 
What do we have to do to defeat their 
diabolical plans and devices? First, do 
not let them subvert the weak. How can 
we keep them from subverting the weak? 
By helping the weak to become strong. 
How? Not by just giving them com- 
modities or money, but by all the many 
ways which will help them to become 
able to stand on their own feet, individ- 
ually and as a group. Second, we must 
do the best we can to prevent them from 
dividing the strong. This may be even 
more difficult. The heart of our for- 
eign-policy problem today is this two- 
pronged task: How to hold together and 
strengthen the alliance of democratic 
powers around the North Atlantic and, 
at the same time, prevent the loss of 
Asia piece by piece to the Communists. 
Or, putting it the other way, how to keep 
the pressure on against Commu- 
nist forces in Asia, embargo on trade, 
nonrecognition of Communist Chiza, 
and so forth, so that they do not 
take over the relatively weak gov- 
ernments there, and at the same time 
prevent division and disunity among 
the allies around the North Atlan- 
tic, some of whom want us to let Asia 
go, thinking that they will get more aid 
for themselves. That is the difficult dual 
task that we must accomplish if we hope 
to avoid the day when a showdown 
comes in all-out war. If it does come, 
I think we can win it. We certainly are 
not going to surrender. But it will be 
at the cost of the destruction of precious 
values in our society and the wealth- 
producing capacities and all the other 
things that have made America great, 
destruction which we cannot even con- 
template. 

America has to recognize that this 
ultimate objective of the Communists 
never changes; the objective is fixed— 
it is world conquest. The strategy 
never changes; it is fixed—it is world 
revolution. But the tactics are totally 
fluid. They are changed, even reversed, 
with the greatest ease. 

How brilliant those tactics are we have 
seen illustrated within the last year. 
They knew early that they could not win 
in Korea. Lenin had said, When you 
have to accept a defeat, make it look as 
if it is a victory; if you must retreat, 
camouflage it as an advance. 
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So when they could not win in Korea, 
and it was no longer a profitable opera- 
tion, their problem was how to get out 
of it without letting it look like a defeat 
for them; or, better, how to make it look 
in Asia like a defeat for us and a victory 
for them. 

Second, Communist China was in 
trouble. It had become overextended 
and was so strained by the Korean war 
that an increase of 10 percent in our ef- 
fort could have forced China to the 
breaking point. So they wanted to end 
the drain, to get Communist Chinese 
forces back into China to put down the 
growing resistance movements there and 
to move down into southeastern Asia 
for more profitable operations than 
Korea. 

Third, Stalin died. They needed a 
breathing spell in order to tend to their 
homework in the Kremlin. Who was to 
be the new top dog? 

Fourth, there was a new administra- 
tion in Washington, and the first act of 
the new President was to take our fleet 
out of the Formosan Straits where, in- 
credibly, they were protecting the coast- 
line of the Communists. 

Here was Communist China conduct- 
ing 2 wars—1 up in this peninsula, Ko- 
rea. The other down in this peninsula 
Indochina. There was Formosa right 
off China’s middle, the most valuable 
piece of real estate in Asia from which to 
make trouble for the enemy, fighting as 
it was on two widely separated fronts. 
So when the Communists observed that 
act by our new President, they obviously 
said, “This man was a pretty good gen- 
eral. America could have won this war 
in Korea anytime it wanted to. He 
might decide to do it. We have got to 
calm America down.” 

The Communists were in trouble in 
Korea. They were in trouble in Mos- 
cow. They were in trouble in China. 
They were in trouble in Washington. 
So what did they do to relax us? The 
first thing was to have Vishinsky simile, 
shake hands and say, “Now let us work 
together for peace.” Away went 25 per- 
cent of our resolve. It did not cost them 
anything except a smile. 

Second, they let out 135 or so American 
prisoners. Away went another 25 per- 
cent of our resolve. That did not cost 
them anything either. They had been 
saving them for that very purpose. 
They doubtless have some more held back 
to use for the same purpose again if 
they should need to. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JUDD. Thank you. We became 
so preoccupied with the return of our 
boys, because boys are precious to us, 
that we forgot to notice how skillfully 
they were diverting our attention from 
the main conspiracy. 

Then they took another leaf out of 
Lenin’s notebook. He had said when- 
ever you are in trouble you can always 
count on the cupidity of the capitalists. 
So they called a world-trade conference 
in Moscow and held out tempting offers, 
Away went some more of the West’s re- 
solve. Our Allies rushed over to try to 
get some orders. The trade will not 
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amount to much in the end, but the 
results in softening the West and divid- 
ing the strong have already amounted 
to a great deal. 

You see with what great skill they can 
shift their tactics, so that they can soften 
us up, get the Chinese Communists off 
the hook in Korea, and still get what 
was in fact a real defeat for them, pre- 
sented to the world as a great victory, 
especially to those who are unfamiliar 
with the facts. They propose truce talks 
not because they have to; they propose 
a truce only because they are devoted to 
peace. And if we do not give them 
at conferences at Panmunjom or in 
Berlin or Geneva what they could not 
win on the battlefield, then we are ter- 
rible warmongers who are responsible for 
prolonging world tensions. 

This is all so elementary that I half 
apologize for bringing it up, but at the 
same time it frequently astonishes me 
how many wonderfully good people will 
fall for it, the same people who fell for 
the United Front appeals for peace and 
democracy and against war and fascism 
during the thirties. You have all heard 
people say, “Well, Stalin is dead. There 
is a change, a new look, in the Kremlin. 
Perhaps Malenkov really wants peace 
and is genuinely conciliatory.” 

There is not a shred of evidence that 
the Kremlin has changed a single policy 
or doctrine in the slightest. Everything 
the Kremlin has done since Stalin’s 
death has been in harmony with the 
new line he laid down the year before 
he died. They are carrying out in good 
faith exactly the shift in tactics which 
he had announced they were now in a 
position to do, because they had con- 
quered one-third of the world, split the 
world market, and the remaining two- 
thirds would not be enough for the cap- 
italist powers. They could afford to wait, 
keep the pressure on the free nations, and 
let them destroy each other in capitalist 
wars over the remainder. 

We are, indeed, at one of the cross- 
roads of history, or watersheds, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] called 
it. The immediate test will not be a 
military one. It is a test of our maturity, 
our intelligence, our steadfastness, and 
our patience. Will we stick with the 
basic policies which, to the credit of Mr. 
Truman, were started in his administra- 
tion in 1947, when, with the Republican 
80th Congress—it was a genuinely non- 
partisan policy—America said, “Thus far 
and no further in Europe.” If we will 
now have that kind of a steadfast policy 
in Asia and the Middle East, as well as in 
Europe, and sustain and strengthen that 
policy, not just by dollars but by reso- 
lution in our hearts, the forces on our 
side are the stronger. Late as it is, only 
two things could defeat us. One, if we 
should underestimate the enemy, and be 
lulled to sleep by his peace tactics. The 
other, if we should underestimate our- 
selves and the strength of the free peo- 
ples of the world, especially those behind 


the Iron Curtain, who are today the most- 


valuable and most dependent ally we 
have, the ally that can do the most dam- 
age to the enemy, and one which we must 
not, under any circumstances, discour- 
age, or undercut, or sell down the river 
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by any act that will strengthen the Com- 
munists anywhere. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has again 
expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. WICKERSHAM] to speak on the 
rule. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the rule before us today relates to re- 
sources. One of the greatest resources 
is our soil. If we in America do not do 
our part to save the remaining 3 inches 
of soil in this world in the next 200 years, 
there will be no soil. 

I support this rule. Senator Mon- 
RONEY, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace], and I have had similar pending 
resolutions for some time. I wish to 
commend the chairman and members of 
this committee for their action in bring- 
ing this resolution to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another great 
resource of this country that we need to 
think about, and that is the youth of 
America, the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, 
the FFA, and particularly the Girl Scouts 
of America. Tomorrow—that is, on 
March 12—the Girl Scouts of America 
will be 42 years old. 

Mr. Speaker, it is appropriate that this 
Nation should, on March 12, 1954, pay 
tribute to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America. On March 12, 1912— 
42 years ago—Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low, 
of Savannah, Ga., founded this organi- 
zation. 

The idea of Scouting was already some 

4 years old when Mrs. Low acted. The 
Boy Scout program had been initiated 
in England in 1908 by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. Girl Scouts, known as the Girl 
Guide movement, began a year later 
under the leadership of Sir Robert's 
sister. 

It is evident that someone else might 
have originated Girl Scouting in this 
Country. History makes it clear for us 
that it is to Mrs. Low—not to anyone 
else—that the name of “founder” be- 
longs. 

She was 52 years old when her moment 
for action came. Her life up to that 
moment had prepared her for the course 
she was to take. She had been educated 
here and abroad. She had married an 
Englishman. Yet, she was well-founded 
in American thought. An ancestor of 
hers, a girl, had been captured by an 
Indian tribe at an early age and had 
lived with the Indians for 4 years. That 
ancestor, far from resenting her cap- 
tivity, had enjoyed it. She passed down 
her Indian name—Little-Ship-Under- 
Full-Sail—and her appreciation of the 
first Americans, These became family 
traditions. 

Mrs. Low was a loyal southerner. As 
a child, she had witnessed the siege of 
Savannah. Yet, she felt that all 
Yankees were not necessarily bad be- 
cause her grandfather lived in Chicago. 
She loved him and her visits to his home 
were full of pleasant memories. 

It was an act of Providence that she 


should number among her English. 


friends Lord Robert and Miss Agnes 
Baden-Powell. Following through on 
the Girl Guides idea, she supervised the 
work of a troop in Scotland and two 
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troopsin London. She learned that girls 
maintained interest in scouting whether 
they were city girls or country-born and 
country-bred. She learned that the de- 
sire of youth to associate together in 
work and play laughed at national 
boundaries. By the time she had de- 
cided to visit the United States in 1912, 
Girl Scouting had already spread to Den- 
mark, Finland, Poland, and Germany, as 
well as to all British possessions. 

Mrs. Low wanted to start Girl Scouting 
in the United States. There was nothing 
like it here. There was some opposition 
to the Baden-Powell movement among 
those who did not understand it. There 
were even greater obstacles to overcome. 
Guides meant nothing in American his- 
tory: Scouts did. She would have to 
change the name and a great many 
things besides the name. 

Hands Around the World, a book pub- 
lished in 1949 by the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, puts true em- 
phasis on the struggles of Mrs. Low to 
convince Americans that “Scouting for 
he is not the same as Scouting for 

ys.” 

There was little doubt that Mrs. Low 
was aware of the changes which would 
have to be made before Girl Scouting 
could be a success here, but she was 
convinced of the universal rightness of 
the movement itself. 

The cable she sent her family in Sa- 
vannah before she left England for 
America in 1912 indicates her powerful 
enthusiasm. 

That cable read, “I am bringing home 
the biggest thing yet.” 

Nineteen hundred and twelve. Big 
events were in the making. China had 
just thrown over her century-old em- 
pire and had formed a republic. An un- 
easiness was stirring in the Balkans 
which was to eventually erupt into World 
War I. 

Even as she set foot on her homeland, 
Mrs. Low was thinking, “One individual 
often does more than a whole govern- 
ment or an army. When you get an 
idea that will do good, follow it up and 
do not fear that, because it is only you, 
it cannot succeed.” 

This woman of decision had only been 
in Savannah for a few days, when she 
called her friend, Nina Pape, head mis- 
tress of a girls’ school. 

“Come right over, Nina,” she said, 
I've got something for the girls of Sa- 
vannah and all America, and all the 
world, and we are going to start it to- 
night.” 

Mrs. Low did start it, 

The original group was less than 10 
in number. In 1915, there were 5,000 
Girl Scouts. In 1919—right after World 
War I—there were 34,000. By 1944, the 
32d anniversary of Girl Scouting, there 
were 850,000. Today, there are approxi- 
mately a million and a half Girl Scouts 
in the United States. This latter figure 
is the active list. Graduate Girl Scouts 
number up in the millions, Mothers and 
daughters have already been members of 
the same organization. Someday soon, 
mothers, daughters, and grandmothers 
will have shared in the same experience. 

Mrs. Low organized the first Girl 
Scout camp during the summer follow- 
ing the first meeting on March 12, 1912. 
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She was the prime mover and coauthor 
of the first Girl Scout handbook, How 
Girls Can Help Their Country. She 
was behind the formation of a national 
board, located in Washington, D. C., in 
1915. When headquarters were moved to 
New York Ci.y, she kept right on devot- 
ing her time and tireless energy to Girl 
Scouting. 

Her enthusiasm spread to others. 

Brownie troops, Scouting for younger 
girls, had its start at Marblehead Neck, 
Mass., in 1916, under the superb guid- 
ance of women who knew the dream of 
Mrs. Low. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson be- 
came the first honorary president of our 
Girl Scouts in 1917. Since that time, 
the wife of each President of the United 
States has assumed that additional 
honor. 

Mrs. Low. was not wealthy. She ex- 
hausted her personal resources early in 
her crusade. She was even forced to 
sell priceless family heirlooms in order 
to keep on with her work. 

As a girl, Mrs. Low’s health had not 
been of the best. She was slightly deaf. 
Her deafness became more pronounced 
as she grew older. Her health, her lack 
of hearing, did not halt her in her many 
trips, her numerous lectures, her cease- 
less publicizing of her fine cause. 

March 12, 1954. What does it mean 
to 1% million American girls? The 
promise: 

- On my honor, I will try to do my duty to 
God and my country, to help other people 
at all times, to obey the Girl Scout laws. 


The laws are 10 in number: 

A Girl Scout's honor is to be trusted; a 
Girl Scout is loyal; a Girl Scout’s duty is to 
be useful and to help others; a Girl Scout 
is a friend to all and a sister to every other 
Girl Scout; a Girl Scout is courteous; a Girl 
Scout is a friend to animals; a Girl Scout 
is cheerful; a Girl Scout obeys orders; a 
Girl Scout is thrifty; and a Girl Scout is 
clean in thought, and word, and deed. 


The slogan of these 1½ million girls 
is, “Do a good turn daily.” Their motto 
is, “Be prepared!” 

To these 1,500,000, Girl Scouting today 
means that they will be intelligent, 
friendly, loyal American women tomor- 
row. 

It means the same thing to the nearly 
500,000 volunteer and professional work- 
ers now engaged in Girl Scout programs, 
adults with the true interest of Amer- 
ican girlhood at heart. 

To Girl Scouts and to adult workers 
in Girl Scouting, March 12, 1954, means 
the 42d Juliette Low Day. It is meet and 
right that this be true. 

Many years ago, Mrs. Low said, “If 
the program is not right, girls will not 
like it and it will not last.” 

The program must have been right, 
for it has lasted and grown. It is, at 
one and the same time, a blessing for 
American womanhood and a bulwark 
for American freedom. 

We can all say, as if speaking to Mrs. 
Low herself, “We Americans are grate- 
ful to you. Yesterday you planted the 
seed which tomorrow will yield untold 
millions of the kind of American beau- 
ties your country needs most.” 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to read 
a letter sent to my secretary from Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, 
National Headquarters, 155 East 44th 
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Street, New York, N. Y., as a part of my 
remarks: 
GIRL SCOUTS oF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
March 10, 1954. 
Miss MARGARET HUGHES, 

Secretary to Congressman Wickersham, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Miss Huemes: Here is the informa- 
tion I gave you over the phone today when 
I called to express our pleasure at Congress- 
man WICKERSHAM’s intention of mentioning 
the Girl Scout 42d birthday on the floor of 
the House on Thursday, March 11, or Friday, 
March 12, and to offer our services in fur- 
nishing any material he might find useful or 
necessary. 

Dedicated to helping girls develop as 
happy, resourceful individuals willing to 
share their abilities as citizens in their 
homes, their communities, their country, 
and the world, the Girl Scout organization 
reports current membership at an all-time 
high of more than 2 million—over 1,500,000 
girls and some 500,000 adults. In this mem- 
bership is included over 30,000 men, who pay 
dues and who are entitled to wear the trefoil 
emblem which is the common emblem of 
scouting throughout the world. 

Open to all girls who subscribe to the Girl 
Scout promise and laws, the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America is the world’s 
largest organization of its kind. 

An important current project of the na- 
tional Girl Scout organization is helping 
bring the Scouts’ wholesome program of fun 
and learning to girls who are on the move— 
daughters of construction workers who are 
beating a path from one enormous project 
to another to help build the new industrial 
marvels that are changing the face of Amer- 
ica, and to the children of migrant agricul- 
tural workers. Realizing that children need 
a “sense of belonging” for healthy develop- 
ment, the Scouts have carried on pilot proj- 
ects which have demonstrated that Scout 
membership opens the doors of friendship 
to girls who move into a strange community 
and try to put down roots for as long as 
father’s job keeps them there. Through 
scouting, in fact, parents—both old resi- 
dents and newcomers—find a common 
ground of interest, as they work together 
for the benefit of their daughters. Thou- 
sands of girls on the move now can find 
acceptance and friendship wherever they 
go, through Girl Scouting. 

Another Girl Scout project which is win- 
ning praise is kits for Korea. This is a dem- 
onstration of friendship for children in war- 
torn Korea. Over the last few months, thou- 
sands of Girl Scouts have made little draw- 
string bags and filled them with such small 
necessities as soap, face-cloth, writing and 
sewing materials. Delivered to American Re- 
lief for Korea, two tons of these kits already 
are on their way to boys and girls in far-off 
Asia. 

We are delighted to have an opportunity 
of alerting Girl Scouts in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., to Congressman WICKER- 
SHAM’s intention of entering a mention of 
the Girl Scouts birthday into the proceedings 
on the floor of the House on Thursday or 
Friday. We already have so informed our 
regional office in Washington, and shall make 
every effort to insure attendance of Girl 
Scouts in the Visitors’ Gallery. Thank you 
so much for having given us notification of 
this plan. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary HOWARD ELLISON, 
Public Information Division. 


Also, I should like to read an article 
entitled “They Made a Promise,” by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.: 

THEY MADE A PROMISE 


One day you looked up and there stood 
your baby girl, straight and serious-faced, 
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in a uniform. And suddenly you realized 
that she wasn’t your baby girl any more, that 
you hadn't played horsie for her in a long 
time, and you couldn't remember when you 
last carried her up the wooden hill to bed. 

“I’m a Brownie Scout, daddy,” she said. 
“See my pin, and look, this shows I belong 
to Troop 16, and I made a promise to love 
God and my country and to help others, and 
we're going to take hikes, and today Miss 
Alby showed us how to make things with 
clay, and when Im 10 I'll get to be a real 
Girl Scout, and, and, and—” 

When she had finally run out of breath 
you smiled, perhaps too indulgently, made 
an appropriate remark, and went back to 
reading your paper. 

But that evening you noticed Mother had 
help carrying the dishes out to the kitchen. 
And Saturday morning a certain young lady 
made her bed without being told. And when 
you'd planned going up to the mountains 
over Memorial Day weekend, you were in- 
formed that it was more important that a 
Brownie make bouquets for our soldier boys 
who got killed. You had a pang of con- 
science when it hit you that some of those 
soldier boys were your own buddies from B 
oompany: And you helped with the flowers, 

00. 


And so Girl Scouting had begun to work 
its own particular wonders in your home, as 
it has in so many others. You watched its 
quiet influence through the years. And 
your respect for it grew. And more than 
once you gave a mental thanks to the tire- 


less people who make such an organization 
live. 


Today in our country there are over a mil- 
lion and a half girls in Scouting. That's a 
good thing to know. A good thing to think 
about when you get to wondering about the 
future. A million and a half little girls, 
keeping a sober promise to love God and 
their country and to help other people, can 
make a big difference in where we go from 
here, 


JoHN Hancock MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, my very good and able friend and 
colleague. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Iam grateful to 
the gentleman for his kind words. I 
was just wondering whether or not the 
gentleman intended to make some re- 
marks about the legislation that is go- 
mg to be before us made in order by this 
rule. . 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes, I intend to talk 
about the legislation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am very glad 
of that. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that what we are discussing is 
H. R. 6788, a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the States and local agencies in the 
planning and carrying out of works of 
improvement for soil conservation and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, conservation and the in- 
telligent use of our soil, water, and forest 
resources is vital to our continued eco- 
nomic well-being. Indeed, it may well 
be that our survival as a strong nation 
will depend in large part upon the man- 
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ner in which we make use of these basic 
resources. The need for the improve- 
ment of our soil and water resources and 
related renewable resources, is greater 
than at any other time in our history. 
Supplying the needs of our tremen- 
dously increasing population together 
with our part in meeting food and 
fiber needs the world over during the 
recent past has speeded the already 
heavy drains on our soil, water, and 
forest resources. In spite of present 
temporary surpluses in certain foods and 
fibers, the long-time trend in the demand 
for the products of the farm and of the 
forest will be upwards. We of 1954 who 
are entrusted with the stewardship of 
our irreplaceable soil and related re- 
sources must be looking to the future. 
I consider H. R. 6788 to be a forward 
looking measure which will enable us 
to maintain and in fact improve these 
vital resources. 

This bill is designed to meet the urgent 
need for cooperative local-State-Federal 
action to protect and improve the soil 
and water resources of the Nation’s small 
upstream watersheds in order to better 
control soil erosion, reduce floodwater 
and sediment damage, mitigate the ef- 
fects of drought, and provide for efficient 
use of our soil, water, and forest re- 
sources on a sustained basis. 

The need for H. R. 6788 does not min- 
imize the fact that much has been and 
is being accomplished under our various 
existing Federal and State soil, forest, 
and water resource conservation and de- 
velopment programs. For example, 
more than 1,300,000 farmers and 
ranchers, operating about one third of 
the agricultural land of the United 
States, aided by the Soil Conservation 
Service and in cooperation with their 
local soil conservation districts have pro- 
grams underway for the improvement 
of their soil and water resources. On 
these farms, about one-half of the 
planned conservation measures have 
been installed. An equally large number 
of farmers and ranchers are receiving 
help in soil, water, and forest conserva- 
tion under other Federal and State pro- 
grams such as the agricultural conser- 
vation program, the agricultural re- 
search programs, cooperative agricul- 
tural extension service and the several 
State forest services. The owners of 
forest and woodlands are benefiting 
from assistance made available for fire 
control under the Clarke-McNary Act 
and for technical forestry advice under 
the Cooperative Forest Management Act. 
Under the United States Forest Service 
our national forests have been adminis- 
tered on a sound conservation basis for 
many years. 

In spite of this splendid record of re- 
source conservation accomplishments 
under these existing programs much 
more remains to be done. The present 
programs now underway must continue, 
but in addition, something else needs 
to be done. To accomplish this, H. R. 
6788 has been proposed. This bill is 
not suggested as a substitute for existing 
programs but rather for the purpose of 
strengthening the present programs. 
The increased interest in upstream 
watershed programs is primarily the re- 
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sult of the operation of present soil, 
forest, and water conservation programs, 

H. R. 6788 provides a means whereby 
a completely rounded program of up- 
stream watershed treatment can be de- 
veloped. The very great interest that 
has been developing in rural areas in the 
whole subject of watershed protection 
and flood prevention can be brought into 
focus and developed into an effective 
cooperative force through this bill. 

There is need to give greater empha- 
sis to the conservation, control and pro- 
ductive use of water high up on the 
watershed lands. Here is the point of 
first productive use of water and here 
is the first opportunity to begin preven- 
tion of destructive floods. Recent studies 
show that over half of all the Nation’s 
average annual flood damage occurs on 
the headwater streams and a large pro- 
portion of this damage is agricultural. 

The Nation’s program for resource de- 
velopment needs to give a more realistic 
emphasis to upstream watershed conser- 
vation and flood prevention. This does 
not mean, however, that necessary 
downstream flood control measures 
should be neglected. What it does mean 
is that there is an urgent need for a 
better balance between upstream water- 
shed treatment and downstream flood 
control. 

This watershed bill will provide the 
additional authority needed in the De- 
partment of Agriculture to assist the 
States, local organizations and local 
people with the conservation of their 
land and water resources. It would au- 
thorize, with initiative controlled by 
local people, and with appropriate in- 
dividual-local-State-Federal cost-shar- 
ing, the coordinated extension of soil and 
water conservation assistance from the 
forested hilltops and the farm fields 
down through the small watercourses. 

The bill would establish a pattern of 
watershed treatment cooperation cov- 
ering entire watersheds. It is not just 
a farm land bill but will apply equally 
to forest lands and grasslands as well 
as to cropland. The program would as- 
sist in the conservation of the highly 
important forested watershed lands, 
which occupy one-third of the Nation’s 
total land area, as well as the conser- 
vation of our croplands. It would be 
effective in the high water-yielding na- 
tional forest areas of our western and 
eastern mountains. It would be of great 
help on the 57 percent of our country’s 
forest land now owned by farmers. The 
bill would be of assistance on State- 
owned forest lands. Large forest land 
holdings and industrial forest areas 
which together constitute 18 percent 
of our Nation’s total forest area would 
also benefit. I mention these important 
watershed areas to dispel any miscon- 
ception that this bill would benefit farm 
lands alone. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that 
H. R. 6788 is a bill that merits the en- 
dorsement of all citizens really inter- 
ested in the long-term welfare of our 
Nation. Not only does it provide for the 
improvement of our soil, forest and 
water resources but at the same time it 
calls for strengthening the bonds of 
local-State-Federal partnership in the 
resource conservation effort in such a 
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manner as to permit each to play its 
proper role. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6788) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
States and local agencies in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of works of im- 
provement for soil conservation, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6788, with 
Mr. CANFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill comes to the 
House in its present form by the unani- 
mous vote of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It comes here 
also as the result of a message from the 
President of the United States dated July 
31 last year in which he asked the Con- 
gress to enact this legislation. 

However, the bill has a longer history 
than that because it covers a subject 
upon which the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has been working for several years. 

Federal assistance in carrying out 
watershed programs is not new. It has 
been going on for several years as I shall 
point out shortly. What has been 
needed, however, is legislation to provide 
the policies, the framework, and the 
standards under which action in the 
field of upstream soil and water conser- 
vation and flood prevention can be un- 
dertaken jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, counties, soil conserva- 
tion or watershed districts and local 
citizens groups. 

Let me take a moment to point out 
what authority there has been in the past 
for Federal aid in watershed programs. 
The 1936 Flood Control Act as amended 
and supplemented authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to plan and carry out 
watershed projects, and under the pro- 
visions of that act there were 11 such 
watershed programs set up. But, that 
is all that has ever really been accom- 
plished under that act as far as actual 
projects and construction are concerned. 
There has been a great deal more done 
in the way of surveys and reports under 
that provision, but nothing more has 
been accomplished in the way of projects. 
These 11 projects are important, but in 
the case of most of them, at the rate 
they have been going, it will be 40 or 50 
years before they will be completed. It 
is the feeling of our committee that this 
program has failed to accomplish what 
was expected of it and consequently this 
bill repeals the authority contained in 
the 1936 act, with the provision, however, 
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that the 11 projects now underway shall 
not be affected in any way by the repeal. 

The other legislation I had in mind 
when I mentioned that there had been 
previous authority for watershed pro- 
grams, is contained in the amendment 
which the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
placed in the Department of Agriculture 
bill last year providing for the pilot-plant 
program and appropriating $5 million to 
begin construction of these projects. 
Under this provision a splendid program 
embracing 62 projects is now underway. 

But what has been needed is legisla- 
tive authority to provide for a permanent 
program whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can cooperate with State and local 
agencies in watershed treatment. 

Near the begining of my remarks I 
stated that this question had been con- 
sidered by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture for some time past. One of its 
subcommittees headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] more than 3 years ago began 
holding hearings and drafting legislation 
to cover this situation. Hearings were 
held in Washington, at various points 
throughout the country, and the com- 
mittee made a most thorough study of 
this entire matter. 

As a result of the hearings the sub- 
committee drafted a bill introduced by 
the chairman [Mr. Poacel. Hearings 
were held on that bill in Washington and 
the bill was reported by the full com- 
mittee. That was in the 82d Congress. 
However, the committee was not able to 
secure a rule for the bill, and it did not 
come up for consideration in the House 
during the 82d Congress. 

In the present Congress a similar bill 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] and by myself, and 
by several other Members. It was sent 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of the Budget for a report. 
As a result of the consideration of that 
bill by the Department of Agriculture 
and by the Bureau of the Budget, in con- 
sultation with the Army Engineers and 
the Department of the Interior, the bill 
now before us was worked out. With 
some changes of language it is the same 
bill previously worked out by the com- 
mittee and introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] and myself. 
The President’s message of July 31, 1953, 
to which I have previously referred, rec- 
ommended the enactment of the legisla- 
tion in exactly the form in which it is 
before us today. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman a mo- 
ment ago referred to a number of proj- 
ects that have been surveyed which are 
now past the survey and planning stage 
and are actually in the process of being 
built and concluded. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. FISHER. He also referred to the 
pilot plants which were authorized in the 
last appropriation bill, last year I believe; 
and I believe the distinguished gentle- 
man also referred to the appropriation 
that was made. As I recall, the appro- 
priation last year was around $7 million 
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for this project. Does the gentleman 
recall the figure? 

Mr. HOPE. I think that is approxi- 
mately correct for the projects author- 
ized under the 1936 act as amended. The 
amount for the pilot plant projects was 
$5 million. 

Mr. FISHER. I am informed that this 
year there is a reduction of about $1 or 
$2 million from what it was last year. 

Mr. HOPE. I am not sure as to the 
amount that was carried in the budget 
this year. Seven million dollars, as I 
recall, is about the amount that has been 
carried in every recent year. 

Mr. FISHER. I just want to point out 
in connection with what the gentleman 
has said that down in my own district 
we have some of these projects in the 
middle Colorado watershed area, which 
is one of the 11 authorized in the 1944 
Flood Control Act, which are being held 
up, to some extent, at least, because of a 
shortage of funds. They have been fully 
approved by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, but they have run into great difficulty 
and we are afraid that it will result in 
some loss, which loss could be averted if 
they could proceed expeditiously. I am 
wondering if the gentleman does not 
agree with me that it would be very wise 
for the Appropriations Committee—as I 
know they are doing—to go very care- 
fully into the matter of considering some 
increases in the appropriation that would 
enable these projects that are actually 
set up and have already been approved to 
proceed, which would be more economi- 
cal than if they were forced to stop in 
the middle of their program. 

Mr. HOPE. If I understand the gen- 
tleman correctly, he is referring to proj- 
ects that were set up under the 1936 
Flood Control Act? 

Mr. FISHER. I have in mind one in 
particular that pertains to an authoriza- 
tion contained in that act. Of course, in 
addition to that there were the pilot 
plants or projects that were authorized, 
all of which are paid out of the same 
fund. 

Mr. HOPE. I can say to the gentle- 
man that I agree with him wholeheart- 
edly and I have appeared in previous 
years before the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and urged that larger amounts be 
appropriated for these projects that have 
been authorized under the 1936 act and 
upon which construction has been 
started. I appeared also before the 
committee on behalf of the pilot plant 
projects that were carried in the bill 
last year. My position all the time has 
been that we will not be able to spend 
any fund for conservation or for flood 
prevention where we will get more for 
our money than we will in projects of 
this kind. 

Mr. FISHER. Of course, everyone 
here knows the record of the gentleman 
and that he has always been devoted to 
the cause of soil conservation in all its 
forms, but I do think we have a problem 
now of financing even to the minimum 
some of the projects already set up and 
which are in operation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. I direct the gentleman's 
attention to page 3, section 4, paragraph 
(1), where it is stated: 

The Secretary shall require as a condition 
to providing Federal assistance that local or- 
ganizations shall— 

(1) Furnish without cost to the Federal 
Government all easements and rights-of-way 
needed in connection with works of im- 
provement installed with Federal assistance. 


Is that common to all public works 
project bills? 

Mr. HOPE. No; it is not. It is in 
some of them, in one way or another 
particularly in those relating to flood- 
ways and dikes along the main channels 
of the streams. In the construction of 
the larger reservoirs I do not think there 
are such requirements as that. Our 
committee put that provision in this bill 
because we want the local communities 
to bear their part of the cost and their 
responsibility for these projects. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that would work an undue hard- 
ship, or preclude some projects in some 
cases? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe so. I 
know there are a large number of local 
projects eligible to come in under this 
program where the sponsors are very 
anxious and very willing to furnish these 
easements and rights-of-way. I think 
that is one of the finest and most com- 
mendable things about this program, 
that is, the interest of the local people 
in getting together and doing their part 
in sponsoring and carrying out these 
programs. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman on that point. I just 
hope it does not work a hardship on any 
area or community in the country. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe it will. I 
think there is enough interest and 
enough at stake on the part of the local 
communities that they will find a way 
to meet their share of the responsibility. 
I may say to the gentleman that there 
is no fixed amount that the local com- 
munities have to furnish as far as the 
total cost of these projects is concerned. 
In a great many cases I think rights-of- 
way and easements will be donated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlenian yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does this program 
conflict with the program of the Army 
engineers as to flood control? 

Mr. HOPE. No; because this program 
deals with soil treatment and the very 
small dams on the small watersheds at 
the head of the tributaries. There is no 
conflict at all between the work that the 
Army engineers are doing farther down- 
stream and what will be done under this 
program up here at the head of the 
watersheds. This program carries out a 
type of activity that has long been neg- 
lected. For many years we have had the 
soil-conservation program which treated 
the land itself and we have had the flood- 
control measures down on the larger 
streams, but in between there has been a 
tremendous loss on these small water- 
sheds because we have not applied any 
plan or program to them whatsoever. 
This will fill in that missing link. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does this program 
emphasize the small dams at the head- 
waters of the tributaries? 

Mr. HOPE. It consists entirely of a 
program for small dams and soil treat- 
ment. They are all one project. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. During the considera- 
tion of this bill in committee the ques- 
tion of the effect of section 7 on projects 
heretofore authorized and under con- 
struction was brought up and it was said 
definitely that this would not in any way 
take away any authorization heretofore 
given to such projects as the Washita 
Valley and others. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. That is absolutely correct. 
Section 7 takes care of that matter and 
states specifically that the authority of 
the Department to prosecute these proj- 
ects that have already been started shall 
not be impaired in any way by this act. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr, JENKINS. May I say that I have 
for years been very much in favor of 
these projects. Although I am not as 
close to them as is the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas, I have supported 
him many times in his efforts to build 
up this big, useful program that is known 
as the soil-conservation program. 

I have been very much interested, and 
I think the gentleman knows of my in- 
terest in a project in Ohio, most of which 
is in my congressional district. This 
project is in a very important part of 
Ohio. It is just south of Columbus, and 
is known as the Upper Hocking project. 
This project will serve people who live in 
a fine agricultural section, and these 
proposed improvements will tremen- 
dously increase the value of many hun- 
dreds of acres of fine land. As I remem- 
ber it, this project has already been ap- 
proved by the authorities and was in- 
cluded in the bill that was approved last 
year. I was glad that the gentleman 
from Kansas brought that out. As I 
understand it, the bill that we are going 
to pass today does not in any way in- 
fringe on what we did last year; does it? 

Mr. HOPE. No; those projects were 
all begun under the authority contained 
in the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last year. This bill 
would provide for subsequent projects, 
but it does not in any way conflict with 
the provisions of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. I know that the gen- 
tleman knows about this Upper Hocking 
project. 

Mr. HOPE. Iam familiar with it, and 
I know of the great interest that the 
gentleman has in it, and the splendid 
work that he has done in securing the 
approval of that project. I know there 
is no Member of the House who has 
shown more interest or given more 
thought to this type of activity than the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I am still very much interested 
in that big project, and I am glad to 
learn from the distinguished gentleman 
that so far there is no chance of any in- 
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fringement on that, and that that will 
in due course come along. As I under- 
stand it, construction has already been 
arranged for and plans are being made 
to get it under way. 

Mr. HOPE. It is being started. The 
passage of this bill will strengthen all 
of these other projects which have been 
started because it will set up a perma- 
nent program. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am sure that if this 
project in which I am especially inter- 
ested in our section is carried out, as it 
is planned, it will be a great impetus and 
a great inspiration to this conservation 
program everywhere because it is bound 
to be successful and is bound to be an 
advantage for the people. The gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope] is, without 
any flattery from me, known as the 
greatest authority in the Congress on 
many agricultural subjects and especially 
on soil conservation. Mr. Hore, I thank 
you for your assurance. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is one of the 
principal objectives of the pilot plant 
program. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. As I understand it, this 
bill will authorize the Department of 
Agriculture to enter into cooperative 
working relationships with the States, 
counties and local groups to do a com- 
plete job on upstream watershed treat- 
ment and flood prevention, and at the 
present time this type of authority for 
cooperative action does not exist. Is 
that right? 

Mr. HOPE. The gentlemen’s under- 
standing of the matter is exactly right. 
This bill sets up a new program, which 
calls for the cooperation of local com- 
munities and the States and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It begins where 
projects of this kind ought to begin, 
right at home in the local communities. 
No one can envisage how large a pro- 
gram this might become because it de- 
pends in the end on how much interest 
there is in the local communities. 

Mr. GAVIN. Then the local citizen 
will take the initiative and provide the 
leadership? It is intended to strengthen 
local participation in flood prevention 
work and resources improvement in 
their respective communities, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HOPE. That is 2xactly right. 

Mr. GAVIN. With reference to the 
sharing of the costs, as I understand it, 
that will be on a fair and equitable basis 
between the municipalities and the 
States and the Federal Government; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. The bill itself does not 
set up any formula for the matching 
of funds. It will depend upon, as the 
gentleman says, an equitable procedure 
and the part that will be borne by the 
Federa: Government and the States and 
the local communities will be based upon 
the conditions that exist as far as any 
particular project is concerned. But the 
committee has had in mind that, overall, 
it will be about a 50-50 proposition, the 
Federal Government standing 50 per- 
cent of the cost and the States and local 
communities 50 percent, 
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Mr. H. CARL. ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EOPE. I yield to the distin- 
guishcd gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN], the author of the 
provision in the appropriation bill last 
year which made possible the pilot-plant 
program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. T thank 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] 
for that acknowledgment. I want to 
call to the attention of the House the 
fact that it was due largely to the ap- 
pearance of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope] before our Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations last 
spring that this great program came 
into being. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hore] took the time to come 
over and explain to the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations what he 
had in mind, and I was personally glad 
to do what I could to help secure the 
$5 million with which the program has 
commenced. Thousands of farmers and 
other people in my district in Minnesota 
and all through the Nation are grateful 
to Mr. Hope for his help in bringing a 
real plan of watershed protection and 
flood control into actual operation. Mr. 
WHITTEN and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan], and the other gen- 
tlemen on our subcommittee joined 
wholeheartedly with me in bringing out 
of our committee the first $5 million for 
this particular work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kans-3 has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The House 
passed that particular appropriation. It 
was turned down by the other body. It 
was then due to the efforts of those on 
our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Agriculture in conference that it was 
written into the appropriation bill for 
Agriculture in fiscal 1954. Scarcely any 
interest was manifested in the other body 
but they have now come to the realiza- 
tion of how important this program is. 

I want to reiterate that it was largely 
due to the appearance of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope] before our 
subcommittee on that particular day in 
the spring of 1953 that brought into 
actuality this hoped for program which 
Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Poadkx, and I, and 
others had had for several years, of try- 
ing to do something more than the Army 
engineers have been able to do. Their 
projects have been so necessarily slow 
because of their size that we felt it was 
absolutely necessary for the Congress to 
put into being a program to initiate small 
watershed protection projects through- 
out America to do this great job if we 
were going to preserve our soil. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a matter of pride to me 
personally that the Soil Conservation 
Service has seen fit unofficially to call 
this program in several States by the 
designation of the Andersen-Hope wa- 
tershed protection program. It is my 
sincere belief that this program will, 
in the words of the New York Times, 
“go down into history as one of the last- 
ing and most beneficial legislative ac- 
tions of the past decade.” To me it is 
the culmination of much hard work and 
it has been made possible only through 
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the splendid cooperation of Mr. HOPE 
and his committee. 

Mr. HOPE. I wish to add just this 
word. I happen to know how diligently 
Mr. ANDERSEN and the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Agriculture worked 
on this matter last year. They had a lot 
of opposition, much more than is gen- 
erally known. They did a grand job, not 
only in accepting this proposal in the 
first place and incorporating it into the 
bill, but in seeing that it was reinstated 
in the bill in conference after it had been 
stricken out by another legislative body. 
The people of this country who are in- 
terested in soil conservation, appreciate 
the splendid work that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
did on that matter. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. On line 3, on the first 
page of the bill, it says, “That erosion, 
floodwater, and sediment damages in 
the watersheds of the rivers and streams 
of the United States.” 

In the eastern part of the United 
States, of course pollution is one of the 
main causes of trouble, as well as floods. 
Could there be read into the word 
“sediment” the pollution problems that 
affect us on the upper reaches of many 
of our streams in Pennsylvania, so that 
we can cooperate on erosion problems 
and flood control and sediment problems. 
within the stream, including pollution? 

Mr. HOPE. I realize the problem the 
gentleman is discussing. It is a great 
problem, but this bill does not attempt 
to go into that problem. It is one that 
deals primarily with soil, and small wa- 
tersheds near the headwaters of the 
streams, and does not cover as wide a 
scope as the gentleman is suggesting. 
But, of course, to the extent that this 
does prevent floods further down on the 
streams, to the extent that it holds water 
back near the place where it falls, it 
might in some cases contribute to the 
prevention of pollution as well as floods. 

Mr. FULTON. So that pollution is 
not automatically left out, and can be 
one of the things which the local people 
have as a factor in their program. 

Mr. HOPE. I see no reason why that 
could not be considered. 

Mr. FULTON. Thank you for enlarg- 
ing it to that extent. 

The other thing is this: In areas that 
may be termed suburban areas—the 
town of Carnegie, for instance, is a sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh, and Chartiers Creek 
runs through it. In that particular 
stream there is quite a lot of sediment 
that accumulates and holds up the water 
as well as clogs the stream. Above, there 
are agricultural lands which are affected. 

Would this particular kind of program 
be broad enough to take in suburban 
areas, where they are along streams, and 
where there are agricultural lands be- 
hind that would be helped? 

Mr. HOPE. I would think that would 
be a situation where the local people 
could get together and agree on a pro- 
gram that would fit in perfectly with 
this legislation at least to the extent that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
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ized to go under the general legislation 
on soil and water conservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I would 
merely like to state that in discussing 
this with various groups interested in 
conservation they are not only enthusi- 
astic about it but they have one question, 
namely: Whether there is the technical 
assistance and skilled people, actual peo- 
ple within the Department now to carry 
out this program, or whether this will 
call for additional personnel within the 
Department. 

Mr. HOPE. As of the present time 
and within the scope of any program 
that we can foresee for the immediate 
future, the Department has ample skilled 
personnel to take care of the program. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. The gen- 
tleman feels that the personnel at the 
local level is of sufficient technical skill 
likewise to take care of the program? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, I do and I might 
point out that in connection with the 
reorganization of the Soil Conservation 
Service special attention is being given 
to the watershed program. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman and certainly want to 
congratulate him. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. In ancwer to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Ohio I may say 
that I was advised that plans and in- 
vestigations on each project to deter- 
mine the scope—preparation of plans for 
works of improvement and to determine 
the economic feasibility are to be made 
in advance of the Department of Agri- 
culture entering into a cooperative 
agreement with the sponsoring local 
group; so they would have to develop it, 
prepare it, and then be in a position to 
present it and to make justification of it 
before Agriculture comes into the pic- 
ture. a 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONES). 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would like 
to direct an inquiry regarding section 7 
of the bill. I presume that provision 
amends section 1 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1936 which was later amended by 
the act of 1944 to include drainage. 
I would like to have an expression from 
the chairman as to whether he is of the 
opinion that flood prevention in this bill 
will give authority to the Department of 
Agriculture to carry out the drainage 
problem under the designation of flood 
prevention work. 

Mr. HOPE. I can say to the gentle- 
man that I am sure it does not give the 
Department any authority which it does 
not already have to deal with drainage 
matters. I am not sure what power it 
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has under its general authority to deal 
with soil and water conservation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I was hop- 
ing that it would give that authority, 
and I hope that the committee if the 
Department of Agriculture does not seek 
the authority to carry out drainage 
projects that it be included in the bill 
because that is an integral and essential 
part of flood prevention work. 

Mr. HOPE. I would not want to say 
that where drainage was an incidental 
part of the project that it might not be 
included. I think it would have to be 
an incidental feature to a situation 
which involved flood control unless the 
Department of Agriculture already has 
some authority to deal with the subject. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The report 
of the Corps of Engineers presently being 
transmitted to the Committee on Public 
Works states under the act of 1944 that 
the flood- control work will be carried 
out by the Corps of Engineers. The sub- 
sequent or drainage work is being de- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
It would seem to me that to carry out 
these work projects in an orderly fashion, 
the authority for a given watershed 
should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture; otherwise we 
disturb the functions of the departments 
and we find difficulty. I would like to 
see that authority conferred on the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture if I did not understand him to say 
that the bill did not contemplate deal- 
ing with purely drainage projects but 
that if in dealing with flood-prevention 
projects drainage became a vital part 
of that plan, this authority would be 
given under the bill to the Secretary to 
make an agreement which would involve 
some degree of drainage if that drain- 
age was essential to the development of 
the flood-prevention project. 

Mr. HOPE. I think if drainage was 
perhaps an incidental matter that was 
tied in closely with flood prevention and 
the land treatment phase of the activity 
that the measure probably would include 
that authority. However, I do not want 
to give the impression that was contem- 
plated by the committee as a part of 
the program because I do not think we 
considered that phase of the matter in 
connection with this legislation except 
as incidental. Certainly there is noth- 
ing in this bill which would take away 
any authority which the Department of 
Agriculture may now have to deal with 
drainage problems. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman in what he said, but I do not want 
the impression left in the Recorp here 
or with the Members of the House that 
if in the development of a proper flood- 
prevention project it is necessary to do 
certain things that the Secretary would 
be prohibited from doing them because 
merely there was some drainage in- 
volved. 

Mr. HOPE. I intended in my state- 
ment to the gentleman from Alabama 
to make that clear. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. I believe that 
is the interpretation that should be 
placed on the bill and I was hopeful of 
getting an expression from the chairman 
where any future doubts would be re- 
solved in favor of a drainage program in 
connection with a flood-control program, 
because it places too great a burden, 
otherwise, on the local people to get the 
Federal funds necessary to go ahead. 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his comments and sug- 
gestions. _ 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take 
the further time of the Committee at 
this time, but I am submitting as a part 
of my remarks the following information 
on this bill in question-and-answer form, 
as follows: 


Question. Is soil conservation the real ob- 
jective of H. R. 6788 and S. 2549? 

Answer. The modern concept of soil con- 
servation includes many things other than 
soil-erosion control. It includes all measures 
needed to provide effective use, without de- 
terloration, of soil and water resources for 
efficient productive agriculture. It involves 
maintenance of soil fertility, disposal of ex- 
cess water by drainage, making water avail- 
able, when needed, by irrigation, and pro- 
tection of land and crops against damage 
from flooding and siltation. Prevention of 
the frequent flooding of small tributary val- 
leys, which often contain the most fertile 
agricultural land available to farmers and 
ranchers, is a most important soil-conserva- 
tion objective. By protecting these bottom- 
lands from frequent flooding and increasing 
their potential for production, many thou- 
sands of acres of wornout or severely eroding 
upland can be retired from intensive use 
without disrupting the economic balance of 
farm and ranch units. Only through such 
positive flood prevention can the real objec- 
tive of soll conservation be achieved in many 
small watersheds. National legislation is not 
now adequate to provide the kind of assist- 
ance needed by local organizations to ac- 
complish their full soil-conservation objec- 
tive in an integrated manner on the Nation’s 
small watersheds. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
establish a big new engineering organization? 

Answer. There already exists in the Soil 
Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture a highly competent staff of sev- 
eral hundred engineers who are assisting 
farmers and ranchers with engineering prob- 
lems. They work in collaboration with 
agronomists, foresters, soil sclentists, hydrol- 
ogists, geologists, biologists, range special- 
ists, and many other kinds of technicians 
to accomplish the presently authorized soil- 
conservation job. The Forest Service has an 
engineering organization for similar work on 
national forests. The proposed legislation 
merely extends the area over which this De- 
partment would be authorized to assist in 
the solution of agricultural problems, in- 
cluding agricultural flood prevention. The 
engineering knowledge needed to carry out 
the purposes of the proposed legislation is 
of the type required for programs now being 
carried out cooperatively with local people 
by the Department of Agriculture. In fact, 
the Department of Agriculture is the only 
Federal agency now equipped to successfully 
carry out, in close cooperation with local 
people, flood-prevention improvements con- 
currently with other soil-conservation meas- 
ures in agricultural watersheds. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
duplicate existing authority for watershed 
protection? 

Answer. The proposed legislation would 
provide for a wholly new type of program, 
intimately related to the traditional assist- 
ance rendered to local people and their or- 
ganizations by the Department of Agricul- 
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ture. It is completely different in principle 
from the Federal public works type of proj- 
ect which is carried out by other Federal 
agencies, largely at Federal expense, after 
authorization by the Congress, Under this 
proposed legislation, local organizations must 
apply for assistance before the program is 
initiated in any watershed, must bear an 
equitable share of the cost of any works of 
improvement involving Federal assistance, 
must contribute all necessary easements and 
rights-of-way, and must assume responsi- 
bility for all operation and maintenance. 

Question. Could upstream waterfiow-re- 
tarding structures and downstream reser- 
voirs become competitive? 

Answer. This is a situation that could arise 
but, in fact, seldom will because of the 
physical limitations in most watersheds. 
Upstream waterfiow-retarding structures are 
justified by benefits above the sites where 
most major downstream reservoirs have been 
planned. Should a situation of this type 
arise, the proposed legislation provides in 
section 6 for the necessary investigations and 
surveys to achieve coordination. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
lead to unbalanced storage systems for large 
watersheds? 

Answer. The proposed legislation is de- 
signed primarily to meet small watershed 
problems when assistance is requested by 
local organizations. Generally, the small 
watershed program will not materially affect 
the design or location of downstream reser- 
voirs. The principal benefits of the small 
watershed program will be within the con- 
fines of the watershed itself with diminish- 
ing effects downstream. On the other hand, 
downstream reservoirs controlling larger 
areas of more than 250,000 acres will not 
affect the economic feasibility of the small 
watershed program. Through this new 
watershed legislation, upstream agricultural 
interests for the first time can look forward 
to assistance in achieving sufficient protec- 
tion to permit economic utilization of their 
land resources, without waste and without 
depriving downstream interests of the pro- 
tection deemed desirable from the stand- 
point of the national interest. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
split the national flood-control program? 

Answer. Since 1936 Congress has recog- 
nized in the flood control acts a twofold 
responsibility: (1) Measures on watersheds 
for runoff and waterfiow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention; and (2) improvements of 
rivers and other waterways for flood control 
and allied purposes. The flood control acts 
do not distinguish between agricultural and 
engineering works, but only between meas- 
ures on watersheds and improvements of 
rivers and other waterways. Certainly it is 
recognized by all that measures on water- 
sheds include engineering as well as vege- 
tative measures. Unfortunately, specific re- 
sponsibilities are not adequately delineated 
in the flood control acts. As a result, the 
watershed program vital to agricultural 
interests has been delayed. New legislation 
is essential to define the responsibilities of 
the Department of Agriculture in the water- 
shed field and thereby permit coordination 
of programs on the basis of understandable 
terms spelled out by the Congress. Agri- 
cultural interests on upstream watersheds 
are entitled to be served by an agricultural 
agency equipped and staffed to meet their 
particular needs in a cooperative program, 

The record shows that up to the present 
time the Corps of Engineers has built or has 
under construction a total of 165 flood- 
control and multiple-purpose reservoirs 
which will have a total storage capacity of 
approximately 158 million acre-feet. The 
average size of these reservoirs is therefore 
approximately 958,000 acre-feet. The Corps 
of Engineers has built a total of 10 dams 
that impound less than 7,000 acre-feet of 
storage, and these 10 special-purpose dams 
contain just three ten-thousandths of 1 per- 
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cent of the total storage provided by the 
Corps of Engineers in all its reservoirs for 
flood control and other purposes. 

On the other hand, the Department of 
Agriculture has completed or has under 
construction in the 11 watersheds author- 
ized for flood-prevention programs in 1944, 
a total of 204 waterflow-retarding structures 
containing a total storage of approximately 
112,000 acre-feet, or an average storage per 
structure of 556 acre-feet. Only two of these 
structures exceed 5,000 acre-feet in size. In 
other words, the average capacity of reser- 
voirs built by the Corps of Engineers to date 
has been 1,724 times that of the average 
waterflow-retardation dams built by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
invade the private engineering field? 

Answer. There would be no difference in 
competition with private engineering organi- 
zations than now exists in connection with 
works of improvement installed under au- 
thority of the flood-control acts. The De- 
partment of Agriculture in its cooperative 
programs with local people has consistently 
encouraged the use of local private engineer- 
ing services when such services are obtain- 
able. There would be no change in this 
policy. 

This is a new program. Local groups will 
require their own engineers in addition to 
the Federal technicians. It will clearly mean 
more, not less, work for private engineers. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
short circuit Congress? 

Answer. The proposed legislation provides 
that plans, accompanied by the views and 
recommendations of the interested Federal 
agencies, will be transmitted to the Congress 
through the President before installation of 
the program is commenced. The Congress 
would exert the same control over the pro- 
gram as it does over other national programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. Very im- 
portant safeguards are the requirements that 
local organizations apply for assistance be- 
fore the program is initiated in any water- 
shed, share the cost of any works of im- 
provement involving Federal assistance, con- 
tribute all easements and rights-of-way, and 
assume responsibility for operation and 
maintenance. In addition, the Congress is 
kept fully informed during the appropria- 


tion process of the progress being made in 


the installation of works of improvement. 
These requirements appear to be at least 
equal to any that are in effect for other pro- 
grams administered by the Department of 
Agriculture or of public-works programs ad- 
ministered by other departments. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
preclude the Public Works Committees from 
assuming jurisdiction over an engineering 
program? 

Answer. The program contemplated by the 
Proposed legislation is logically one of pri- 
mary interest to the Agriculture Committees 
since it is designed to aid the agricultural 
interests of the Nation in conserving their 
basic agricultural land and water resources, 
and protecting the crops and improvements 
made possible by their use. It is an agricul- 
tural program and not a public-works pro- 
gram. At every step the watershed program 
will be dependent upon the wishes and de- 
sires of local interests who will plan with 
the cooperation of Federal technical special- 
ists the program they desire, and will decide 
upon the type of assistance that would bene- 
fit them most and at the same time justify 
Federal expenditures. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
promote a piecemal approach? 

Answer. The Nation is already many years 
behind in the field of resource development, 
utilization, and conservation in the up- 
stream tributaries as a result of the concen- 
tration of effort on the solution of down- 
stream problems. The preponderance of 
Federal expenditures on downstream works 
of improvement provides concrete evidence 
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of the lack of balance between upstream and 
downstream work. The proposed legislation 
would provide a means for achieving better 
balance and would provide for coordination 
of basic programs where there is positive evi- 


dence that such coordination is required.. 


In most instances the downstream works 
would not be affected or need to be altered 
because of the protection afforded the 
upstream agricultural interests. 

The facts are that there has been an ex- 
tremely piecemeal approach to the develop- 
ment of our river-basin resources for flood 
prevention, flood control, and related pur- 
poses. By way of comparison, in round 
figures, the flood-control improvements com- 
pleted and placed in operation by the Corps 
of Engineers to date have cost $1 billion. 
The projects which were in the construction 
stage in 1953 were estimated to cost $3.4 bil- 
lion; additional projects in the planning 
stage were estimated to cost $3.2 billion; and 
other flood-control projects authorized, but 
on which no work had been accomplished, 
were estimated to cost $2.5 billion. In other 
words, the total flood-control program on the 
major rivers of the Nation to date, including 
projects completed, under construction, be- 
ing planned, or authorized represents a total 
cost of $9.2 billion. The Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, has testified that the 
total non-Federal contribution to the na- 
tional flood-control program has been less 
than 8 percent. 

By way of contrast, the total funds made 
available for upstream fiood-prevention im- 
provements in 11 watersheds through this 
fiscal year have been approximately $41 mil- 
lion. To this should be added the $5 million 
appropriated by the last Congress to start 
work on a program involving $29 million of 
Federal funds in 65 pilot watersheds of the 
type that would be eligible for assistance 
under H. R. 6788. Therefore, we believe 
there is every reason for contention that 
passage of H. R. 6788 is needed to correct 
the piecemeal approach that has heretofore 
existed and thereby to provide a better bal- 
ance between the control of runoff, water- 
flow, and sediment from the upper watershed 
areas and major flood-control improvements 
on the lower rivers. 

Question. Would the proposed legislation 
open the way for “basin accounts”? 

Answer. The Department of Agriculture 
does not utilize on-site benefits expected to 
accrue from the application of soil-conserva- 
tion practices to cover the cost of waterflow- 
retarding structures that cannot be justified 
by the benefits they alone produce. Separa- 
ble elements of watershed programs are justi- 
fied separately on the basis of benefits 
attributable to them. 

Question. What would be the magnitude 
of the program under the proposed legis- 
lation? 

Answer. The magnitude of the program 
that might be carried out under the pro- 
posed legislation is dependent upon annual 
appropriations, and the ability and desire of 
local interests to contribute materially to it, 
The ultimate magnitude of any program for 
the entire Nation is impossible of predic- 
tion at any point in time. The proposed 
watershed program is readily susceptible to 
expansion and contraction in line with na- 
tional economic needs. 

Question. Under the proposed legislation, 
would competent local organizations be re- 
quired to assume responsibility for opera- 
tion and maintenance? 

Answer. Before any Federal assistance 
could be provided for installation of works 
of improvement under the proposed legis- 
lation, the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be required to obtain assurances from in- 
terested local organizations that satisfactory 
arrangements had been made to defray all 
costs of Operating and maintaining such 
works of improvement. Thus, no Federal 
expenditures would be made for the instal- 
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lation of works of improvement until inter- 
tested local organizations had furnished evi- 
dence that they were competent to meet 
their responsibilities for operation and 
maintenance. 

Question. Would there be a policy on cost 
sharing under the proposed legislation? 

Answer. The proposed legislation would re- 
quire a greater degree of cost sharing by 
local organizations than is generally required 
under the Flood Control Acts. The proposed 
legislation requires, as a minimum, that local 
organizations provide all necessary easements 
and rights-of-way, and assume responsibility 
for defraying all costs of operation and 
maintenance. It also requires that local or- 
ganizations bear an equitable share of the 
cost of installing works of improvement. In 
the pilot plant program, contributions from 
local interests will exceed 50 percent of the 
overall cost. 

Question. Should enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation await results of demonstra- 
tion? 

A. The benefits from the type of work con- 
templated under the proposed legislation 
have been demonstrated piecemeal for 20 
years, both by elaborate research and by 
practical application on the land. The re- 
sults have convinced the farmers of the 
Nation and many others that this is the best 
possible approach to soil and water con- 
servation and watershed protection, includ- 
ing flood prevention. The pilot plant or 
demonstration program was not designed to 
delay the enactment of the needed perma- 
nent legislation for watershed protection. 
The agricultural interests of the Nation 
should not be further delayed in solving 
their watershed problems which have thus 
far been given so little consideration by the 
Federal Government in river basin develop- 
ment. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There is 
no question in my mind but what our 
subcommittee last spring certainly had 
in mind the cleaning out of channels 
and the straightening of waterways so 
that the drainage areas could have an 
opening for the waters on their way down 
to the main streams. In my opinion, 
surely that is a part of this particular 
legislation. 

Mr, COOLEY. I think that is what 
the gentleman from Alabama had in 
mind. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I made inquiry about 
that particular phase of the matter and 
they answered by saying: 

The question of the size of structures to be 
built by the Department of Agriculture has 
been raised. The bill provides for a top 
limit of 5,000 acre-feet for any reservoir con- 
structed under this authority. This is much 
smaller than most of the dams built by the 


Corps of Engineers and larger than most of 
those built by the Soil Conservation Service. 


It also goes on to state: 


The bill requires coordination with the 
Corps of Engineers, section 5, page 5, lines 5 
to 14, wherever the plans for a project un- 
der the bill would call for the construction of 
floodwater detention structures. 


I merely state that for the information 
of the Members of the House, 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to reiterate what the chairman 
of our great committee has said. This 
bill is compatible with the message of 
the President of the United States which 
came to the Congress on July 31, 1953. 
Its passage has been recommended by 
the Honorable Ezra T. Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and it has been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. It is al- 
most identical with the bill which was 
introduced in a former session by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] with whom I worked 
for the past several years in connection 
with this very important matter. No 
Member of Congress has been more in 
terested nor worked more constantly and 
effectively in behalf of this legislation 
than my friend th gentleman from Texas, 
Bos POAGE. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that we have had widespread 
support for this legislation. This bill is 
not any party issue. It is not the brain 
child of any one individual or any one 
party or even any one committee. It is 
something that the people of the United 
States have wanted for a long time. It 
is something that I believe our people 
need and to which they are entitled. It 
is something that their Representatives 
in the Congress have tried to work out 
for them, and I think that their Repre- 
sentatives have done a very creditable 
job on both sides of the aisle under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLey], and under 
the chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope]. It is something to 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
had given proper, and I think very sym- 
pathetic consideration, particularly un- 
der the chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], 
It has had the support of former chair- 
men and of other members of that sub- 
committee. So, there is no question 
about whose bill this is. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a real bipartisan 
bill, this is a bill for the people of Amer- 
ica. This is a bill to protect the soil and 
water resources of America, and I believe 
it will go a long way toward doing so. I 
hope we do not overemphasize the propo- 
sition of how the bill originated or who 
originated it or anything of that kind, 
because it is not how we got this bill but 
what we are going to do under this bill 
that is important. I believe this bill 
gives us our first opportunity to have a 
coordinated general program of up- 
stream flood prevention as distinguished 
from flood control and to have a much 
strengthened soil-conservation system. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman from 
Texas has played an important role in 
connection with this whole program. 
He served as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in the last Congress and he made 
several trips and looked over a vast area 
of this country studying the problem 
very carefully. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for a job well done. 
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Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas, I have been interested 
in this subject just as has my friend, and 
as have many others. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
state that I knew 5 years ago of the in- 
terest of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] on this very question. It just 
happens that we were able last year to 
commence some of these projects. 

Mr. POAGE. I appreciate the kind 
words of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, because he, too, has been interested 
in this work. There has been no monop- 
oly of interest in this legislation. But 
now what will the legislation do for the 
people? And why are we interested in 
it? We ought not to be interested in it 
unless it is going to be helpful to this 
country. Practically all of us will agree 
that one of our most serious problems in 
America is that of keeping water some- 
where close to where it falls. When 
water falls from the sky, that portion 
which sinks into the ground becomes an 
unmixed blessing for the people, and I 
do not care much where it is, whether it 
is away out in my part of the country 
where we get rain all too infrequently, 
or here where it rains more frequently; 
that portion of the water that sinks into 
the ground, where it falls, is beneficial. 

It not only supplies our crops with the 
necessary moisture; it feeds our under- 
ground sources of water. It maintains 
our water table. It feeds our springs 
and wells. It assures the continuous flow 
of our streams, and if this streamflow 
comes out from the ground, it keeps 
those streams clear running streams the 
year around. Whether you are interest- 
ed from merely the standpoint of agri- 
culture, whether you are interested from 
the standpoint of the sportsman, or 
whether you are interested from the 
standpoint of industry and the supply 
of water for the great urban centers, you 
must be interested in seeing that the 
water that falls from the skies sinks into 
the ground and is available for use at 
future times because, after all, the great 
earth is the best and the largest reser- 
voir for water that we have ever known. 

The water, however, that runs on the 
surface of the earth may become, and 
oftentimes does become, a most destruct- 
ive instrument. It causes your gullies; 
it causes your siltation; it fills up the 
reservoirs that you have built to supply 
cities with municipal water. It causes 
erosion. It destroys farmlands, crops, 
and even vast cities. It causes the 
floods—that water running on the sur- 
face of the earth. But I call your at- 
tention to the fact that no flood ever 
originated on the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Let me repeat that. No 
flood ever originated on the channel of 
the Mississippi or any other large stream. 
No flood ever originated on the channel 
of any stream. Floods originate in pas- 
tures and in fields. Floods originate out 
where the water falls, not down the 
streams where the water is running. The 
water running down the stream is but a 
manifestation of the flood. The flood 
originated up on the high ground. It 
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did not originate down on your river 
channel, 

So, if you are to prevent floods, you 
must go up where they originate. If you 
are going to prevent floods you must deal 
with causes, not simply with results. 
You can do some controlling of floods by 
building structures, levees, and reservoirs 
in the lower areas, but you cannot pre- 
vent floods with all of the structures in 
the world on the lower reaches of big 
streams. You can only try to control the 
damage which may be done by a flood 
which originated far upstream. The 
only place where you can prevent floods 
is where the water falls, which is out in 
the fields and out in the pastures. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Iam very much inter- 
ested in what the gentleman has said 
concerning the benefits that come to the 
great metropolitan areas under this bill. 
Ido not believe that our people in Amer- 
ica appreciate the importance of that 
feature of the bill. Almost everybody 
agrees that it is going to help the farm- 
ers and is going to help in soil conserva- 
tion, but was it not developed in the 
gentleman’s committee years ago and 
more recently before our Committee on 
Agriculture that there were many of 
these cities that were dangerously low in 
water supply and that the conservation 
of this water is essential to them? 

Mr. POAGE. It has been so developed. 
And every trip that I have taken has 
emphasized that fact. The investiga- 
tions that I have made in every com- 
munity with reference to their sources 
of water have led me to believe that it is 
ever increasingly important that we 
should take action to get water into the 
soil, because by and large there are only 
two ways in which our great cities can 
meet their need for water. One is with 
well water, ground water which must be 
recharged from water seeping in, from 
rainfall; and the other is water that 
comes from reservoirs, streams, or lakes, 
which, in turn, must be fed from the 
flow of surface water. Your great city 
reservoirs are in constant jeopardy as 
long as they are subject to flood and 
siltation. They are all being filled up by 
siltation at a greater or lesser rate. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my colleague 
from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. As a matter of fact, the 
average dam to which the gentleman has 
just referred has a life expectancy, be- 
cause of silting, of about 50 years, is not 
that true? 

Mr. POAGE. I think that is about 
right; and some in the gentleman’s coun- 
try and in mine do not have that much 
life expectancy. 

Mr. FISHER. From what does that 
silt come? 

Mr. POAGE. Of course, that silt 
comes from the soil of fields and pas- 
tures. It comes, of course, from the sur- 
face of the soil up somewhere toward the 
headwaters. 

Mr. FISHER. And that is what the 
gentleman is proposing in this legisla- 
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tion, to keep it from getting down in and 
shortening the life of the average dam? 

Mr. POAGE. Just as much as pos- 
sible. We know that to the extent we 
can prevent that upstream erosion there 
cannot be downstream siltation. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Is it not a 
fact that this bill provides that there 
must be soil-conservation practices pre- 
ceding the flood-control program we are 
advocating today so that that silting 
problem will already have been taken 
care of? That is the part that the farm- 
er is supposed to contribute as his 50- 
percent share of this program. 

Mr. POAGE. That is certainly a por- 
tion of it. This flood-prevention legis- 
lation is based on the assumption that 
the place to start preventing floods is 
where the water falls rather than at 
the point to which the water runs. If 
you are going to stop the downstream 
floods you have to get out in the fields. 
The farmers will have to cover their 
land with a cover crop, those farmers 
will have to build terraces, and they will 
have to strip-crop their land. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. IKARD. Is it not a fact, too that 
these upstream dams make possible the 
utilization of a lot of bottomland that 
is now under water at certain seasons 
of the year, and that is the most fertile, 
but is largely wasted? 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct. In our 
flood-control program we have sought 
to protect the larger river channels, I 
certainly am not criticizing that. I am 
all for our flood-control program. I 
want to see it continued. But that pro- 
gram does not go to these creek valleys 
of which the gentleman is speaking. 
Down my way we speak of creeks. Much 
of our best land is along our creeks, yet 
it is flooded to where much of it is useless 
a great deal of the time and will be for 
some time to come until we prevent these 
smaller floods. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I believe the gentle- 
man realizes that the Washita River is 
one of the most thoroughly surveyed for 
this purpose of any river in the country. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. I have 
seen some of the work on the Washita 
watershed and it is most outstanding. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is estimated that 
73 percent of what we call bottomland 
lies along the creeks rather than along 
the main stem of the Washita. 

Mr. POAGE. Yes. I think that shows 
it very well. There is about three times 
as much of this bottomland along the 
creeks as there is along the big rivers. 

On the program of flood control we 
now have, we have been spending in 
rough figures about $600 million a year 
for some time. Do not hold me to any 
exact figure; but we have been spending 
only about $6 million a year on flood pre- 
vention. Those of us who have brought 
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out this bill feel that this ratio is a little 
out of balance; not that there is any- 
thing wrong in trying to give us flood 
control, but we have felt that we ought 
to do something more proportionately 
toward preventing floods than we are 
doing. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that it is going to be 
absolutely necessary if this program is 
to go forward, as obviously the commit- 
tee, by bringing this bill out, intends that 
it shall, that more money be appro- 
priated for it? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, I think it is. At 
least, we are going to have to use more 
than 1 percent of the money we spend 
on flood control in the prevention of 
floods. If we will, I don’t think we will 
need quite so much for control. 

Now, let me get back to the bill: It is 
my own thought that this flood-preven- 
tion program can best be explained by 
likening it to our highway program un- 
der which our Federal Government has 
for a great many years contributed to 
the States and through the States to the 
localities for the construction of roads 
and highways. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not carry out a program of 
highway construction, the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not build highways in your 
community nor mine, but the Federal 
program of cooperation with the States 
has given to this Nation the greatest sys- 
tem of highways that any country ever 
knew. I believe in our highway pro- 
gram. The magnificent vote given to 
the McGregor bill here in this House just 
a day or two ago testifies that this House 
believes in our Federal-aid program for 
highways. 

If it has worked so well in the field of 
highways, might we not well expect that 
this is a practical approach to the great 
program of flood prevention, a program 
under which the Federal Government 
will contribute to the localities, assist the 
localities in carrying out the kind of pro- 
gram they think is necessary for their 
particular community, under supervi- 
sion and coordination with a general 
Federal program, just as we have in our 
present highway program? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. The facts are that a 
small community can initiate the proj- 
ect now, and interest the State and then 
the Federal Government rather than 
waiting, if it is a small flood-control 
project, until the Federal Government 
comes in and initiates it, is that not 
correct? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 

Mr. GAVIN. It gives the local com- 
munity and the State along with the 
Federal Government an opportunity to 
bee in paying for the cost of the 
ob. 

Mr. POAGE. It does both. It gives 
to the local community the opportunity 
to initiate, and it places on the local 
community a share of the cost. I would 
think that is proper. I think that we 
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should let these programs develop locally 
rather than hand them down from 
Washington. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. STEED. With reference to what 
the gentleman was saying, it is true in 
my district, and I am sure in many other 
places, the local citizens have already 
organized themselves into associations 
to study this problem and to prepare 
themselves to accept this program, and 
are now waiting for the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. POAGE. That is correct; and if 
we do not pass legislation along this line, 
there will be nothing that they can do 
about it. They cannot come here and 
get an Army engineer-sponsored project. 
As far as I know, the Army engineers 
have never built a project that has in- 
volved as little as 5,000 acre-feet of de- 
tention capacity. As far as I know, the 
Army engineers have never recommend- 
ed to this Congress a single project of 
this kind. So we must have an agency 
which is directly involved with the pro- 
gram. The Department of Agriculture 
is that agency, but this bill brings in the 
Department of Agriculture only at the 
request of the locality. It does not set 
the Department up where your local 
people can only wait for some crumbs to 
drop. The initiative stays with the local 
people. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my friend and 
former chairman, who has worked on 
this program so long. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman if he and I did not actually go to 
the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives and discuss 
this entire proposition with the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. POAGE. That is exactly right. 
When the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina was chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture I went with him to call on 
the then chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works and did discuss with him 
the coordination of this program. 

Mr. COOLEY. And it is not contem- 
plated that this will in any way interfere 
with the work of the Army engineers or 
of the legislative responsibility of the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. POAGE. Not in the least. This 
bill covers a field in which those agencies 
have never functioned. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. There were 
a series of discussions, and, as far as I 
know, the differences which were out- 
standing have been resolved. I do not 
intend to speak for the Committee on 
Public Works and can only speak for my- 
self, but we were in accord with the high 
purpose of this program and hope that 
it will be prosecuted and carried out 
effectively. 

Mr. POAGE. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Alabama. 
I want to say that he has personally 
spent much time trying to work out this 
problem so that everybody would be in 
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accord on it, and he has given most val- 
uable assistance in working out this 
program. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I would like 
to know whether it is the opinion of the 
gentleman or of the committee that when 
these small dams or the small dam pro- 
grams that we are advocating here have 
been completed, whether it will relieve 
the tension in the main channels by 
slowing down the flow of water upstream 
and holding back the water in the deten- 
tion dams. Will that not largely prè- 
vent, or to a great extent prevent, the 
floods on the main channels? 

Mr. POAGE. It seems to me to be ele- 
mentary that that is exactly what it will 
do, because you cannot hold water back 
where it falls and also have that same 
water coming down the main stream and 
flooding some of the cities down below. 
If you could have held the water on the 
prairies of Kansas and on the fields and 
pastures where that water fell—even if 
you could have made one-half of it sink 
into the ground during your great flood 
in 1951, I doubt very much whether you 
would have had the serious losses which 
you sustained at Topeka and Kansas 
City at that time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I commend the gen- 
tleman for his unceasing efforts on behalf 
of this legislation over the last several 
years. I wish to point out that this 
should be a great step forward. As the 
gentleman knows, we have had 11 water- 
sheds and flood- prevention programs 
authorized for many years, we have had 
a problem trying to get funds through 
the Congress to prosecute those works. 
Our subcommittee did provide $5 million 
last year for pilot plants to test the value 
of this type of project throughout the 
United States. Apparently, everybody 
seems to be interested in that very much. 
We have $5 million in the budget this 
year to expand those pilot plants. 

I would like to point out that this 
year’s budget provides less money for the 
11 watersheds where the work is going 
on, than the amount that they were able 
to use last year. So I do hope that we 
can get funds to prosecute the works in 
the watersheds where the plans are un- 
derway, because that is the best way to 
further demonstrate the value of this 
type of structure, through the pilot 
plants, and then by completing the proj- 
ects in these 11 watersheds. 

I appreciate the gentleman giving me 
this time to say these things, and I 
know that he has contributed as much 
as anyone in the Congress toward work- 
ing out this problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Favorable action, no 
doubt, has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
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the Interior and the Bureau of the 
Budget on this legislation? 

Mr. POAGE. In the report you will 
find the recommendation from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. You will also find 
the report recommending the passage of 
this bill by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the report says that they speak for 
the other departments. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Fear was expressed a 
few moments ago that these proposed 
projects would constitute a financial 
burden on the local communities. I 
think it should be clearly pointed out 
that none of these projects will be in- 
augurated unless it is with the consent 
of the people in the local communities; 
unless it is with such consent of the 
people in the local communities, nothing 
will be forced upon them whatsoever, 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. They will have to be 
initiated at the grassroots. So if they 
are fearful about financial responsibility, 
they do not have to go into the under- 
taking? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the yeoman service he 
has performed on this legislation. I was 
a member of the subcommittee. In 1951 
we made a few trips inspecting these 
various projects. Not at any time have 
I heard any opposition to this type of 
legislation. As a matter of fact, I have 
never seen such complete unanimity of 
favorable opinion on any legislation as I 
have on this type of legislation. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 
He, too, has been most active in bringing 
this measure to its present favorable leg- 
islative position. He was a most valu- 
able member of the subcommittee. 

Getting back to the details of the bill, 
we have long been faced with the ques- 
tion of how we were going to do this 
kind of watershed work. Everybody is 
agreed it should be done. So we have 
brought in this bill which authorizes 
these steps: It allows any community 
in the United States, through a new or 
existing organization, whether a city, 
county, watershed district, soil-conser- 
vation district, or any local government 
agency so authorized by State law to ask 
the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect 
their problem and see if a plan can be 
worked out that will be mutually agree- 
able to the locality and the Secretary. 
The Secretary is empowered to make 
those investigations. If they are favor- 
able, he then goes a little further and 
must determine the ratio of the benefits 
to the estimated cost, and only in the 
event that the ratio of benefits to esti- 
mated cost appears to be favorable, can 
he go further and recommend that the 
Federal Government cooperate with the 
locality by paying part of the cost. This 
is to prevent a community that might 
feel there was great need for some struc- 
ture, but where there was not as much 
benefit to be derived as there was cost 
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involved, from spending money that 
would not be an economical expenditure. 
Then after the Secretary has found that 
it is a good economic investment, the bill 
authorizes him to so report to the Presi- 
dent and then to the Congress. The bill 
requires local contributions, but it makes 
possible construction which many local- 
ities could never make without Federal 
help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a source of considerable satis- 
faction to me that this legislation is go- 
ing to be enacted into law in this session 
of Congress. I wholeheartedly support 
this legislation. It meets a need in our 
conservation work that has been felt for 
a long time. 

The pattern it follows is sound. The 
very fact that local communities must 
initiate it and must pay part of the cost 
makes it a sound and economical pro- 
gram and one that will be geared to the 
actual needs as they exist, and it will 
not lead to empire building on the part 
of any Federal agency. 

I want to pay my respects and compli- 
ments to the Committee on Agriculture, 
the various individuals who have worked 
on this legislation, to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, and the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture for what they have done 
here. But I believe also we should say 
something about the people back home 
who have promoted this legislation and 
have made it possible. 

Something over a year ago it was my 
privilege to arrange an appointment at 
the White House with President Eisen- 
hower when some 50 or 60 conservation 
leaders over the United States came to 
Washington and presented to President 
Eisenhower the picture about this prob- 
lem and the need for a program such as 
this. Those conservationists from all 
parts of the country spent several days 
here. They met with a group of men 
from this body, held a meeting over in 
the Agricultural committee room. They 
had another meeting with certain Mem- 
bers of the other body, and they fol- 
lowed up with several trips to Washing- 
ton and got the wheels rolling so that 
today we have these efforts that you gen- 
tlemen here have put forth so long com- 
ing to fruition because we have the ad- 
ministrative backing of the President, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture for this bill. 

The individual who promoted this 
meeting, who brought these conserva- 
tion-minded leaders to Washington, 
happens to be a gentleman from my dis- 
trict. I refer to Mr. Raymond McCon- 
nell, Jr., the editor of the Lincoln 
(Nebr.) Journal. Mr. McConnell has 
given months and years of unselfish 
service in this cause. He is one of the 
cochairmen of the Salt Creek-Wahoo 
Water Conservation Commission. He 
formulated this program, he contacted 
these people over the country, brought 
them here, and had a great part in sell- 
ing this idea to President Eisenhower 
and to the various executive agencies. 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska, I yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas, chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. HOPE. I simply want to take this 
time to associate myself with the re- 
marks the gentleman has made concern- 
ing Mr. Raymond McConnell and the 
part he has played in the development 
of this program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

I want to pay my tribute also to the 
Members of the House here who for years 
have advocated a program that meets 
this particular area of the problem. 
With the help of these outside leaders 
in the conservation movement we are at 
last able to formulate a national pro- 
gram which is a new and significant 
step in conserving our national resources. 
The ownership, possession, and use of 
this good earth is a sacred trust, and we 
owe it to our children and our grand- 
children down through the ages to leave 
this good earth just a little richer and a 
little more productive than it was when 
we came on the scene. 

This bill is a splendid achievement. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the en- 
actment of H. R. 6788 will be a long step 
in the direction of conserving the soil 
and water resources of our country. 
Briefly the bill provides for a program 
of cooperative action between the Fed- 
eral Government and soil conservation 
districts and other State and local agen- 
cies in attacking the problems of up- 
stream flood prevention and water con- 
servation. 

Heretofore, the Congress has set up a 
program of the kind now under consid- 
eration in 11 watersheds. In addition 
to that, certain pilot projects have been 
authorized. Except in these areas, there 
has been a huge gap in our soil conser- 
vation and water control programs, For 
a long time the Army engineers have 
been grappling with the problem of con- 
trolling major floods on the main stems 
of the great rivers of this country. In 
addition to this, in more recent years 
the Soil Conservation Service cooperat- 
ing with soil conservation districts has 
instituted a program of conservation on 
individual farms. This program, sup- 
plemented by the so-called ACP funds, 
has gone a long way toward encouraging 
farmers to adopt scientific soil conser- 
vation practices on their land. Under 
this program, tens of thousands of farm 
ponds have been built; terraces have 
been constructed; proper land use has 
been applied; and rotation practices 
have been instituted. These things have 
caused a veritable revolution in Amer- 
ican agriculture. Yet, with all the gains 
that have been made, a big area in the 
conservation field has been left almost 
untouched. This is in the area of up- 
stream flood prevention. 

One of the major segments in a co- 
ordinated flood control and soil con- 
servation program is in the area between 
the farm pond and the huge downstream 
reservoir. We have trapped millions of 
tons of water in farm ponds and in 
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seeded pastures on the one hand and 
huge reservoirs on the other. We have 
learned, however, that in spite of all 
this, floods have a way of developing in 
the creeks and tributaries of our larger 
streams. This is not the kind of job 
that the Corps of Engineers has been 
tackling, and it is a job too big for indi- 
vidual farmers or even individual soil 
conservation districts. The flood pre- 
vention program of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has supplied the answer. 
This program, instituted in 11 water- 
sheds a few years ago, has gone far 
enough now to make it crystal clear that 
it ought to be extended to every water- 
shed in the United States. 

This program is in demand every- 
where. Citizens from all sections of our 
country have petitioned our committee 
to give them the benefits of this fine 
program. Only a few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from my district advis- 
ing that a new watershed association, 
known as the Poteau River Watershed 
Council of Soil Conservation Districts, 
had been formed. It was organized for 
the specific purpose of working out an 
upstream flood- control program in an 
area where such a program could veri- 
tably work wonders. Heretofore, I have 
heard from representatives of Blue Val- 
ley Flood Control, Inc., an organization 
of farmers ready to push a program of 
upstream flood prevention in the Blue 
River watersbed. Expressions of inter- 
est in this program have also been re- 
ceived from residents of the Kiamichi, 
Boggy and Little River areas in my dis- 
trict. The enactment of this bill fol- 
lowed by adequate appropriations 
would make it possible for such groups 
as these to forge ahead immediately with 
an effective program of watershed con- 
servation. 

The people of my district, and for that 
matter the overwhelming majority of the 
people of my State, in my judgment, 
support the principle of this bill. They 
believe that it is better to prevent floods 
than to control them. They believe that 
it is better to stop the water where it 
falls than to catch it after it has reached 
destructive proportions. They believe 
that wherever possible it is better to save 
fertile lands than to submerge them. 

For some unexplained reason, in re- 
cent months upstream rivershed conser- 
vation has come under attack from cer- 
tain exponents of large dams. There 
seems to be a feeling on the part of some 
that those who want upstream fiood 
prevention are violently opposed to 
downstream fiood control. This is not 
true. The thousands of my constituents 
who have advocated the principle in- 
volved in this bill favor controlling floods 
wherever and however necessary. They 
do feel, however, and I think rightly so, 
that as much of the job as possible should 
be done in the upper reaches of our wa- 
tersheds and that large dams should not 
be built covering up thousands of acres 
of fertile valley lands and driving people 
from their homes, unless it is absolutely 
necessary and unless proper upstream 
flood prevention will not do the job alone. 
We believe that the creeks should be con- 
trolled first and huge expensive, down- 
stream river structures built later if 
needed. We are convinced that if proper 
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upstream practices are instituted many 
of the huge, costly reservoirs now con- 
templated on the main stems of our large 
rivers will be unnecessary. 

In Oklahoma our people are particu- 
larly alert to the advantages of this type 
of program. This is because we have in 
our State a going project in the Washita 
Valley which was one of the 11 projects 
originally authorized. While the con- 
struction program on this watershed, ex- 
cept for a few creek watersheds, is only 
getting started, enough work has already 
been done to convince our people that it 
is basically sound. No watershed in the 
country is so well organized or so thor- 
oughly charted as to the potential bene- 
fits of upstream fiood prevention. I 
think it would be helpful to the House if, 
by way of illustration, I read into the 
record at this point an analysis of this 
project and its problems which has been 
prepared and condensed into a few par- 
agraphs by the Washita Valley Flood 
Control Council. I quote from the coun- 
cil’s brochure on the Washita Valley 
flood prevention program: 


What is the Washita Valley project? 

A plan to stop water where it falls, stor- 
ing surplus water and releasing it slowly. 
This prevents excess runoff and floods, that 
take the soil away—32 million tons a year 
now. It steps: 

1. Land treatment, a fundamental pro- 
gram to use every acre of land wisely and in 
accordance with its capability. 

2. A network of small detention dams 
built on waste lands upstream from the 
fertile creek bottomlands to prevent start 
of floods on the 64 creeks. Every creek along 
the 5,085,040-acre Washita will have flood 
protection, upstream. 

The Washita Valley program is a flood 
prevention program, an agricultural recov- 
ery and improvement plan. It is not like 
other flood control programs where control 
is attempted by large and expensive dams 
far down on the main stem of rivers. 

* + * Flood prevention by land treat- 
ment and upstream detention dams is far 
more economical, practical and safer than 
controlling floods aft large volumes of 
water have been allowed to ravish the land 
and endanger lives. 

The benefit of the Washita Valley pro- 
gram is 2% times the cost. 

Forty percent of the land treatment phase 
is completed. This part of the program will 
reduce flood damages ? to 5 percent during 
major storms and <0 percent during minor 
storms. * * * 

Stopping water where it falls lets rainfall 
seep into the ground, enriching crops, reviv- 
ing springs with clear water. 

At present, the Washita Valley floods are 
endangering numerous municipal water 
systems. Sedimentation is depleting ca- 
pacity of reservoir storage. 

Silt won't flow when water is stopped 
where it falls. Water won’t run off and cause 
flouds when silt is stopped. Soil conserva- 
tion practices accomplish this result. 

Without help soon in preventing floods, 
the flood plain will continue to widen. 
Floods will be worse each year. We must get 
action before it is too late—saye, improve 
the soil in Oklahoma’s breadbasket, in our 
time. 

Large or small, our river watersheds are 
dying. The cause: erosion on the slopes, 
floods and sedimentation on the bottoms. 
People of the Washita Valley are determ- 
ined to do something about it—through the 
soil conservation district program of (1) 
land treatment, and (2) flood control by 
use of.small detention dams as planned and 
engineered by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Every creek will be protected from floods; 
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farmers and ranchers will be aided in prop- 
erly using their lands for production of crops 
and livestock and maintaining and improy- 
ing the productivity of the soil. 

W^ can, and must, get this program 
speeded up to be completed in 7 years. We 
cannot wait 75 years. 

Floods produce damages which may even- 
tually wreck the economy of Oklahoma. At 
present, about 2 million acres in the water- 
shed show slightly accelerated erosion, most- 
ly in the flood plain and better range lands. 
Another 2 million acres are moderately 
eroded, and more than 1 million acres are 
severely eroded. More than 70 percent of 
the flood damage occurs along the tributaries 
of the Washita—so creek-by-creek treatment 
is needed badly, now. 

The present rate of soil loss each year is 
estimated to be «bout 32 million tons of 
soil, an average of 6.20 tons an acre, or 
17,275 acre-feet. This soil must be saved. 

The Washita Valley soil conservation plan 
of land treatment and flood control by use 
of small detention dams will bring $5 million 
& year saved from flood damages, and an- 
other $10 million to landowners and oper- 
ators as a result of conservation measures in 
farming and ranching. 

Floods, occurring along the tributaries 6 
to 9 times a year increase their wrath on the 
Washita annually, and damage more and 
more the valuable 265,000 acres of rich bot- 
tomlands on the creeks. The main stem 
never floods all at once, but has 102,000 addi- 
tional acres of bottomland. Therefore, in- 
dividual treatment of each stream is neces- 
sary. 

Unlike big dams which cover rich bottom- 
land and fail to protect upstream soil, the 
detention reservoirs of the Washita Valley 
program do not cover up good land. They 
are not silt traps. They help prevent floods. 
They actually store more water than big 
dams and at about half the cost. 


This statement from which I have 
been quoting points up the only thing 
wrong with the Washita program, and 
that is that it has moved too slowly. 
Louis P. Merrill, former regional direc- 
tor of the Soil Conservation Service for 
the southwest region, testified before a 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture a few years ago at Gates- 
ville, Tex., that at the present rate of 
development it would take 75 years to 
complete the Washita project. This is 
ridiculous. It is likewise ridiculous that 
less than 2 percent of the flood- control 
dollar should be spent for flood preven- 
tion while more than 98 percent is spent 
for downstream flood control. It is our 
hope that the passage of this bill will 
reverse this trend. We hope this bill will 
point the way ultimately to a philoso- 
Phy which will dictate that we shall 
spend at least 50 percent of the flood- 
control dollar on the tributary. water- 
sheds of this country where more than 
half of the good bottomland of this 
country is found. The passage of this 
bill will enable this program to reach 
every watershed in the United States. 
This is important. Heretofore only 11 
watersheds have been approved for 
funds under this program. These 11 
watersheds represent 2.2 percent of all 
the watershed acreage in the United 
States. This job should not be limited 
to specific watersheds. It should open 
up opportunities to people in every sec- 
tion of the country to begin immediately 
a program of watershed development 
and flood prevention. I for one want to 
see this program applied in every water- 
shed in my own congressional district. 
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I want to see the money spent for this 
rather than for the construction of huge 
reservoirs such as that proposed at Mill- 
wood, Ark., which would back water into 
my district and destroy the economic 
background of several Oklahoma com- 
munities. With the money contem- 
plated for projects of this kind, untold 
quantities of flood prevention and water 
conservation could be had in my State 
and congressional district. 

It is useless to build huge watersheds 
without a program of flood prevention 
designed to prevent siltation. The silta- 
tion in Lake Texoma is ample evidence 
of the need for the speedy completion of 
the Washita project. 

Siltation is a problem which confronts 
practically every municipality in the 
country. Many of us have seen the 
spectacle of city reservoirs, full of mud 
rather than of water. This is a problem 
which has become acute in many Okla- 
homa communities. That is why this 
program has captured the imagination 
of people living in the cities and towns 
of my State, as well as those in the rural 
communities. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of H. R. 
6788 means a new era in the field of flood 
control in this country. It means that 
within a short time practically every 
community will become fiood-prevention 
minded. It means that Members of the 
Congress from all sections of the country 
hereafter will receive demands for the 
expansion of this program. It means 
that a substantial portion of the enor- 
mous funds heretofore appropriated for 
large downstream reservoirs which have 
literally driven families from their homes 
and covered up their fields will be di- 
verted to a system of flood prevention 
that will react to the benefit of all. 

Under authority heretofore obtained 
in the House and to typify the demand 
for this type of program, I insert the fol- 
lowing resolutions and statements: 

Whereas technical and other assistance is 
provided farmers and ranchers by the Soil 
Conservation Service under the Federal 
Flood Control Acts to plan and apply a con- 
servation land treatment program and struc- 
tures for sediment control and waterflow re- 
tardation; and 

Whereas such work as being applied on the 
Washita River watershed of Oklahoma and 
others throughout the Nation has proved the 
worth of this program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, in its annual 
meeting in Oklahoma City, January 12, 1953, 
go on record favoring an expansion of this 
type of flood prevention and urge the Con- 
gress of the United State: to provide that 25 
percent of all funds appropriated for flood 
control be used in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s upstream flood-prevention program; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
give early authorizations and provide appro- 
priations for all watersheds where survey re- 
ports have been submitted by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and to modify legislation, 
if needed, in order that this type of program 
can be started on small watersheds through- 
out the Nation. 


Then another, 
banker: 

For THE ATTENTION OF FARMERS AND 
BusINESSMEN 


Because we know that you are interested 
in the Washita Valley flood prevention pro- 


this time from a 
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gram, we are enclosing herewith a brochure 
together with a petition, Appeal to Congress 
and the President. If you have not already 
done so and believe in this program will you 
kindly sign the petition and have 10 of your 
neighbors sign with you and mail the same 
in the enclosed envelope to the Washita 
Valley Flood Control Council, Post Office Box 
541, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

The Congress is not being asked to ap- 
propriate more money for this purpose but 
is being urged to route more of the money 
already appropriated to this worthwhile pro- 
gr: 


am. 

Many of our citizens are manifesting their 
interest in this vital movement and this re- 
quest will help to speed up action in Wash- 
ington. We, as bankers, strongly believe 
that the erection of detention reservoirs 
along the Washita Valley and ail its tribu- 
taries, as recommended by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, will not only help in pre- 
venting the disastrous floods we have had 
in the past but will also save the soil. Our 
bank sends this to you -n the public in- 
terest. Your help is needed. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. M. ALLEN, President, 

The First National Bank, Chicasha, Okla. 

APPEAL TO CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 

As citizens of the Washita Valley in Okla- 
homa, we urge completion of the agricul- 
tural flood control program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

The constant, needless flooding is dis- 
astrous to the soil and can be stopped if 
this project along the 5,095,040-acre Wash- 
ita is completed in 7 years. At the present 
rate of funds it will take 75 years. That 
will be far too late. 

This can be accomplished by immediate 
authorization and appropriation of more 
funds for agricultural flood control, and al- 
lotment of more of the flood control dollar 
for this needed project. 

We deplore the inequity of spending only 
1 cent of each flood control dollar for 
agricultural flood control, while 99 cents goes 
for big dams, rivers, levees, harbors, etc. 
Each year’s delay in allotting more of the 
flood control dollar—3 or 4 cents—to basic 
use increases the loss to Oklahoma and the 
Nation. 

Seventy-two percent of flood damage takes 
place in the 64 creek watersheds of the 
Washita—only a small amount along the 
river’s main course. Thus this grassroots 
solution of land treatment and a system of 
small detention reservoirs, to stop water 
where it falls, is the answer. The small de- 
tention dams will use only invaluable land, 
not fertile bottomlands. 

We commend the Congress for its wisdom 
in starting this urgently needed, horsesense 
approach to flood prevention and control. 
We hope it will not be neglected by allot- 
ting a comparativ. nothing this year, or in 
the immediate future, 

Our soil must be protected and improved 
now. In 75 years or 50, or 25, it will be too 
late. 


Typical of the newspaper support for 
this type are the following excerpts from 
editorials in Oklahoma newspapers: 


The Poteau News, Poteau, Okla., January 
28, 1954: 

“Time has proven that United States Sena- 
tor MIKE MoNRONEY was right years ago when 
he advocated upstream flood control, con- 
tending that big dams were not the solution 
to the flood problem. It wasn’t a popular 
stand to take back when all the politicians 
were advocating big dams, much to the de- 
light of chambers of commerce and recrea- 
tion enthusiasts throughout the country. 

“MoNnRONEY has never been opposed to big 
dams. It’s just that he has always felt they 
should be built last of all instead of first of 
all, In other words, he has maintained— 
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and now it has been proven true—that it 
would take more than big dams to solve the 
flood control problem.” 


Again, the Daily Oklahoman, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., Sunday, January 24, 
1954, speaking editorially of this pro- 
gram said: 

It would save soil instead of submerging 
it. It would prevent floods instead of check- 
ing them after they have formed. It would 
keep land in production perpetually instead 
of taking fertile land out of production per- 
manently. Naturally, it is impossible to 
build a big dam in any alluvial valley with- 
out destroying many thousands of the most 
fertile acres in the State. 

The little-dam advocates lack the support 
of an element that is rendering constant aid 
to the promotion of the big-dam program. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will che gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for his fine statement and to associate 
myself with it. We have similar proj- 
ects in my own second district of Okla- 
homa and I know how much it means 
to the people and to the future of that 
area that this program be carried for- 
ward. I feel that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] has played a 
great role in bringing this program to 
fruition as is beirs done by this bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank my colleague 
who has always shown an interest in 
this fine work. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I want to com- 
pliment the gentlemen from Oklahoma 
(Mr, ALBERT and Mr. BELCHER] members 
of the committee, for the splendid work 
they have done on behalf of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that I am the only opponent 
of this measure, I will announce at the 
beginning that I will yield to no one. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise—not to oppose 
soil conservation, because I do not oppose 
it—but to announce that I do oppose 
multiplication of Federal agencies func- 
tioning in the field of water resource 
control, use, and development. I rise to 
find out if that is what we are doing here. 

As of today—as all Members know— 
there are presently two agencies of the 
Federal Government charged with the 
responsibility of utilization and control 
of our water resources: The Corps of 
Engineers, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

No Member is unaware of the difficul- 
ties of attempted cooperation, the fric- 
tion, the differences of opinion in tech- 
nical matters and as to areas of jurisdic- 
tion, the long-standing and still unre- 
solved opposing views with regard to 
methods of cost allocation—that have 
arisen because of the fact that these two 
great Federal agencies both function in 
the field of water control and water 
resource development. 
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The Hoover Commission—and every 
other commission or other study group 
which has ever looked into the matter— 
has recommended that reorganization 
be effected which would consolidate re- 
sponsibility for these functions in one 
Federal agency. 

So, what are we doing here? 

Are we creating a third major Federal 
water development and control agency? 

Neither the bill before us, nor its com- 
mittee report supply the answer. 

I look in vain in the committee’s re- 
port accompanying H. R. 6788 for the 
comments of the Department of De- 
fense—and its Corps of Engineers; I 
look in vain in the committee’s report 
for the comments of the Department of 
the Interior and its Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

It will be noted at page 4 of the com- 
mittee report, in referring to H. R. 4877, 
this bill’s predecessor, the Agriculture 
Committee advises us: 

None of the witnesses at these hearings 
expressed opposition to the bill or its prin- 
ciples. 


But, question: Were witnesses from the 
Departments of Defense and Interior in- 
vited to express their views for the House 
committee? 

Apparently not, or we would perhaps 
find their official Department reports in- 
cluded in the committee report accom- 
panying H. R. 6788. 

We do have two agencies now in the 
field of water utilization, development, 
and control. 

Does H. R. 6788 create a third such 
agency? 

The Committee on Agriculture report 
on the House bill indicates that it does 
not. 

Some people think it does. A cou- 
ple of people who think so are the Secre- 
tary of the Army, and General Sturgis, 
Chief of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Let me quote from comments on the 
Senate companion bill to the bill now 
before this body: 

First, from General Sturgis, Chief of 
Engineers, before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture on S. 2549, identical to 
H. R. 6788. 

First: 

The bill * * * contains provisions which 
are not in the public interest and will inevi- 
tably lead to duplication and confusion in 
Federal activities, specifically in flood con- 
trol, and which will make more difficult the 
already complex problem of coordinated wa- 
ter-resource development. 


Second: 


The bill actually would provide legislative 
authority to plan and build engineering 
works far in excess of any works required 
for conserving the soil and increasing its 
productivity. In fact, this is the only type 
of work that would be authorized by this 
bill which the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not already have full and clear authority to 
undertake. 


Third: 


The bill contemplates construction by the 
Federal Government of a large program of 
reservoirs for flood control in small upstream 
valleys, rather than Federal assistance in an 
agricultural program. * * * The Department 
of Agriculture and Bureau of letters sup- 
porting it do not indicate the magnitude of 
the Federal program that could be under- 
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taken * * * the engineering and construc- 
tion phase of the program * * * would ag- 
gregate many billions of dollars. 


Fourth. This plan “would inevitably 
lead to another and very large engineer- 
ing agency in the Federal executive 
branch. This would run counter t> in- 
creasingly insistent demands by the 
public, the Congress, and by bodies such 
as the Hoover Commission, for elimina- 
tion of duplication and overlap in the 
executive branch.” 

Fifth. Some other comments: “Obvious 
duplication,” “in direct conflict” with 
accepted principles of coordination “bill 
would set a new pattern under which the 
legislative committees would relinquish 
control they now exercise.” 

Sixth. From the Secretary of the Army 
in a letter dated February 12, 1954, to 
chairman of Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture on Senate bill 2549, identical to 
House bill 6788: 

Bill * * * deserves further scrutiny as to 
its relaticnship to the public interest and to 
Federal and administration policy in water- 
resource development. 

lay the basis for a large new Federal 
engineering and construction program 
* * * would promote competition and du- 
plication of work between Federal agencies. 

I feel that the bill should establish a much 
smaller limiting size, which would be in con- 
sonance with the criterion of local accom- 
plishment; and that the bill should specify 
definitely that the works authorized should 
not be constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Now, those are some of the comments 
from the Department of Defense. 

H. R. 6788's title carries the language 
“for soil conservation, and for other pur- 
poses.” I think we should know what 
those other purposes are—and Army’s 
position is clear. It is my understanding 
that the Department of the Interior 
shares this concern with the Corps of 
Engineers. I think it should be a matter 
of concern to this Congress, and for now 
will reduce it to this: We now have two 
major Federal water development 
agencies. 

H. R. 6788 apparently would establish 
a third such agency. 

If we assume this is desirable, then in 
the interest of consistency, and so that 
Congress may discharge its responsibility 
for safeguarding the taxpayers’ doilar, 
the taxpayers’ interest in this matter, is 
it asking too much to incorporate the 
same Federal safeguards, the same re- 
quirements for congressional authoriza- 
tion, the same reporting requirements 
now required of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation in this 
legislation? 

Only last month this body unani- 
mously approved a bill—H. R. 4551—re- 
ported by our Interior Committee, which 
took away the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to authorize anything but 
minor projects without the prior ap- 
proval of plans by the Congress. 
„ authorization? Not in 

Flood control and reclamation law re- 
quires compliance with certain rigid en- 
gineering and economic feasibility stand- 
ards. Not so in 6788. 

Flood control and reclamation law re- 
quires—not suggests, but requires—that 
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all other Federal agencies have a 90-day 
period in which to comment on any 
plans proposed to be effected by the 
Department of Interior or Army. Not 
so 6788. 

Flood control and reclamation law re- 
quires—makes mandatory, not discre- 
tionary, or a matter of secretarial judg- 
ment—submission to the affected State 
or States of any plans for comment. Not 
so 6788. 

Laws governing reclamation and flood- 
control activities spell out carefully con- 
ditions under which repayment of Fed- 
eral dollars must be made—who, when, 
how much, and the basis for such repay- 
ment. Not so 6788. 

Section 4, subparagraph (2) of 6788, 
beneficiaries would be required to assume 
such repayment “as may be determined 
by the Secretary to be equitable in con- 
sideration of anticipation”—that appar- 
ently should be anticipated in the printed 
bill—“benefits for such improvements.” 

I will not labor the point further, but 
it clearly is this: 

Let us either amend this bi to require 
the Secretary of Agricvlture to meet the 
same standards and requirements as are 
demanded of Army and Interior in water- 
resource development or let us amend the 
1902 reclamation law as it has been 
brought up to date, and the flood-control 
laws now on the books, to embody the 
same standards and requirements—if 
they may be called such—as are set out 
in H. R. 6788. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the date of 
the communication from the Defense 
Department that the gentleman read? 

Mr. SAYLOR. February 12, 1954. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not rather strange 
that if the Defense Department was 
interested enough in this particular leg- 
islation to write that communication it 
would not have indicated to the chair- 
man of our committee a desire to appear 
in opposition to this bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. They did appear in 
opposition to a similar bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no doubt but that our friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who just 
preceded me, is very earnest about the 
views he has expressed. However, I 
think it should be pointed out and em- 
phasis should be laid upon the fact that, 
as I am informed, they are not actually 
his views but are those of the Army 
engineers. He stated that they were 
contained in a message from the De- 
partment of Defense, but of course they 
actually came from the War Depart- 
ment engineers, who we are told oppose 
this legislation. 

In the opening of his remarks the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania also 
stated that he had searched in vain 
through the report for recommenda- 
tions from various departments of the 
Government. He is correct in saying 
there is nothing in the report from the 
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various agencies to which he referred. 
However, in all deference to the heads 
of these agencies, they are simply the 
subordinates and actually the employees 
of the Chief Executive of the United 
States. The President certainly does 
not have to call upon and secure from 
his subordinates a favorable report be- 
fore he asks for legislation. Nor must 
the Congress have such in order to pass 
it. Why should these agency heads be 
heard to complain, if they have any com- 
plaint? The President himself sought 
this legislation. I do not always agree 
with the President, but in this instance 
I certainly do. Furthermore I do not 
feel that the views of the agencies men- 
tioned by my friend are of material con- 
sequence. Whatever they are, there 
is no good reason why they should be 
included in the report. 

Reference was also made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to the fact 
that there was nothing in the record 
or report from Mr. Dodge of the Bureau 
of the Budget. I think that is what 
he said. I do not want to misquote him. 
May I call attention to the fact that 
there is a statement in the report from 
Mr. Rowland Hughes, the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau. This was 
sent down to us on August 31, 1953, 
exactly 31 days following the message 
of the President of the United States 
requesting this legislation. Both com- 
munications are found on pages 8, 9, 10, 
and 11 of the report. In the very last 
paragraph of the letter from Mr. Hughes 
I find these words: 

In our judgment the purposes of H. R. 
6788 would be consistent with the view of 
the President that “we should move ahead 
in the construction of works of improvement 
and the installation of land-treatment 
measures as rapidly as possible consistent 
with a sound oyerall fiscal program.” 


The Acting Director of the Budget, 
Mr. Hughes, says that the bill now be- 
fore us is in keeping with what the Chief 
Executive has requested. 

This bill does not create any new 
agency. It simply expands a type of 
work which has been carried in a very 
limited fashion and under other author- 
ity for a very long time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. The Department of 
Agriculture has the responsibility for 
most of our major watersheds. This is 
a watershed improvement and protection 
and water detention bill. With the 
forest fires right now in Colorado, in the 
Colorado watershed we need these up- 
stream detention basins. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The facts are that this bill per- 
mits the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture in the admin- 
istration of these programs to just put 
more of them into operation and to ex- 
pand this most beneficial and highly de- 
sirable work to all sections and regions 
əf the United States which are in dire 
aeed of it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is it not true that the 
jurisdiction so far as this bill is concerned 
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is completely within the Department of 
Agriculture, and that the Bureau of 
Reclamation or the Department of the 
Army engineers have absolutely nothing 
to do with it? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the 
gentleman is correct. If I had to wait on 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and it ren- 
ders a good service in its field of opera- 
tion, or if I had to wait on the Army en- 
gineers, and they render a good service, 
too, for the type of program which this 
biil authorizes, then my people would 
never live to see the day when we would 
get what we need in the way of water 
control and water conservation. In their 
own spheres of operation they render 
good service and do a good job but we 
also need the type of service this bill 
would make available, something which 
the Army engineers and other agencies 
do not now provide. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry I cannot come before 
this committee in the same capacity that 
most of you gentlemen come and pass 
compliments back and forth and maybe 
be worthy of some compliments myself, 
but I am very happy to learn that the 
issues involved here are perhaps the 
least controversial of any that have come 
before the House of Representatives since 
I became a Member of this body. I am 
delighted to find the Members, generally 
speaking, or at least a part of them, from 
the old rock-ribbed State of Pennsyl- 
vania see the light and are in favor of 
this bill. I speak to them in particular 
because I, myself, came from Pennsyl- 
vania having left it after my father and 
grandfathers and those before them had 
witnessed the washing off of most of the 
good soil that covered that State when 
the white man first settled it. 

I have been intrigued by the little op- 
position we have had here and by the 
argument that has been advanced that 
we are encroaching on a domain that 
is already occupied; that we already have 
in the Government an organization that 
should take care of this. I question the 
accuracy of that statement. The fact of 
the matter is that this situation has al- 
Ways existed and that absolutely noth- 
ing has been done in this field we are 
talking about now. In other words, we 
are coming to a completely unoccupied 
field. You know what happens when a 
military force, or any other finds an 
unoccupied field. It is open to the first 
one to move in. That is what the De- 
partment of Agriculture is doing. 

I would like in the short time that I 
have to draw a picture of the conditions 
that have led up to this bill. As I said, 
I came into Kansas from Pennsylvania, 
when the country was new. At that time 
the soil was 8 or 10 or 12 inches deep. At 
present you can go out in the very best 
parts of that State, where we have 30 
or 40 inches of rainfall ordinarily, and 
you will find that almost half of that soil 
is already gone. You will find many 
farms with acres and acres that are 
brown and yellow and absolutely worth- 
less. It would be a better farm if you 
could close the gap and the farm would 
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bring more money, because there is not 
enough fertility to pay to cultivate it. 
That is an unfortunate situation that 
has been brought about because we have 
not done anything in the way of soil 
conservation or flood prevention. 

I am not blaming anybody. I was a 
farmer. I could not do it. My father 
could not do it. We did not have the 
time and we did not have the machinery. 
We knew what to do but we could not 
do it. But in recent years we have built 
machinery for terracing and for build- 
ing dams, and we are using it. It is only 
a matter of not having enough money to 
go ahead with the work. Many of our 
farmers have done flood-control work on 
our farms, and we have slowed down 
this rainfall on our land; we have con- 
structed terraces, waterways, and farm 
ponds. We have taken all possible meas- 
ures to conserve our soil and utilize the 
rainfall. That is as far as we can go. 
We have no authority to go any further. 
Neither do we have the means, nor is it 
our responsibility. That is where this 
bill provides for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to take over, in that twilight zone 
that has never been occupied. 

Members of the committee, I had the 
honor—and I consider it an honor—to 
have been asked by my fellow farmers 
in Brown County to call a meeting to or- 
ganize an association to develop a water- 
shed; just what we are talking about here 
today. a 

More than 150 interested landowners 
and operators met in the high-school 
auditorium of Hamlin, Kans., and, after 
listening to a talk by the farm editor 
of the Nebraska State Journal, in which 
he set forth the very successful program 
that had been adopted by the farmers 
in the Salt Creek and Wahoo area near 
Lincoln, Nebr., it was unanimously de- 
cided to organize a Walnut Creek Water- 
shed Association. I had the honor of 
being elected president of that associa- 
tion. 

This association contemplates putting 
into practice exactly the kind of program 
that is being provided for by the terms 
of this bill. It is the kind of program 
that the agricultural people of the Mid- 
west are trying to promote at this time, 
and which the passage of this bill will 
greatly expedite and encourage. By the 
terms of this bill, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, with its trained technicians, will 
be moving into an area that has hereto- 
fore been neglected, undeveloped, and 
unoccupied. By this program the sur- 
plus rainfall which has been slowed down 
on pasture and farmland will be further 
slowed down in the detention dams pro- 
vided for by the terms of this bill. By 
this program not only will loss of soil be 
held at a minimum on the farmland, but 
fiooding of the lowlands of the creek val- 
leys will be generally prevented and in 
every case greatly minimized. The slow- 
ing down of the runoff on the fields, in 
the ravines, and the creeks will result in 
greater absorption of water into the soil, 
thereby raising the water table through- 
out the area, stabilizing the flow of 
springs, and increasing the underground 
water supply of the entire area. This is 
a factor seldom mentioned and generally 
overlooked, but of great importance, 
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The completion of this program in any 
given area will therefore have the fol- 
lowing beneficial results: Curtailment or 
elimination of soil erosion, minimizing 
of flood damage, greater reserve of mois- 
ture for growing of crops, stabilization 
of the underground supply of wells and 
springs, and in addition to these bene- 
ficial results, that of prevention of flood 
damage on the larger streams and river 
channels below. Without going into 
the merits of a program of fiood control 
on river channels by means of big dams, 
it can be safely said that there is no way 
of knowing what may be needed on the 
river channels until the necessary meas- 
ures of soil conservation and flood pre- 
vention have been taken in the upland 
areas. 

This is the program which the Presi- 
dent envisaged in his message to Con- 
gress and which Congress will imple- 
ment in the passage of this bill. I shall 
support the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JAR- 
MAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor this legislation and I favor 
its passage. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly urge favor- 
able consideration by the House of H. R. 
6788, authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cooperate with the States in 
setting up soil-conservation and water- 
shed programs, 

Flood prevention by land treatment 
and upstream detention dams is far more 
economical, practical, and safer than 
controlling floods downstream with big 
dams after large volumes of water have 
been allowed to accumulate, ravage the 
land, and endanger lives. 

The Washita Valley flood-control pro- 
gram in the State of Oklahoma repre- 
sents a tremendously practical applica- 
tion of the theories and purposes con- 
tained in the plans outlined in H. R. 
6788. Simply stated, the purpose of such 
legislation is to stop water where it falls, 
to store surplus water and to release it 
slowly. Before efforts were coordinated 
in the Washita River Valley in southern 
Oklahoma to conserve water and soil, it 
was estimated that 32 million tons of 
earth washed downstream annually—an 
average of 6.29 tons an acre. No State 
or nation can permit this blind waste of 
the world’s greatest natural resource 
its soil. 

By treating land in such a manner so 
as to use every acre wisely and in accord- 
ance with its capability and by construct- 
ing a network of small detention dams 
built on wasteland and upstream from 
the fertile creek bottomlands to prevent 
the start of floods on the 64 creek tribu- 
taries. By following this plan, the 
Washita Valley Flood Control Council 
hopes to end the flood threat on the 
Washita River, raise the water table, end 
sedimentation now depleting capacity of 
municipal reservoirs along the way, and 
so maintain and improve the farmability 
of the lands affected as to maintain the 
highest possible agricultural yield. 

The Washita Valley project in Okla- 
homa is the furthest advanced of 11 
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such demonstrational projects in Amer- 
ica. It must be completed and the num- 
ber of other such projects must be in- 
creased manyfold if this Nation is to 
maintain its high level of agricultural 
economy. 

It is to this end, Mr. Chairman, that I 
urge this body’s wholehearted support of 
H. R. 6788. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. WICK- 
ERSHAM ]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to compliment the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope], 
and other members of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee, in bringing this bill 
before the House for consideration. 

Thirteen years ago, the day after I 
was nominated to Congress on a soil 
conservation platform, I attended a 
statewide meeting in Chickasha in 
connection with the promotion of a con- 
servation program on the Washita Val- 
ley and other areas in my district. 

Later, I served 6 years on the House 
Agricultural Committee, which spon- 
sored several measures pertaining to ad- 
vancement of the Soil Conservation 
Service program and a program pro- 
viding for creation of State soil conser- 
vation districts in Oklahoma. 

Thereafter, on various occasions, I 
appeared before various witnesses in 
behalf of worthwhile measures pertain- 
ing to the soil conservation needs, and 
assisted in the passage of many pieces 
of such legislation. 

In cooperation with our able Soil Con- 
servation Service officials in Oklahoma, 
and with local soil conservation districts 
of Oklahoma, and with the further co- 
operation of civic officials, farm leaders 
of Oklahoma, and Dr. Hugh Bennett, we 
were able to secure the first pilot proj- 
ects of their kind for the construction 
of detention dams, reservoirs, contour- 
ing, terracing, and treatment of streams 
and tributaries in the Nation at Cowden, 
Cloud Chief, on the Washita basin, on 
the Sandstone project, and other proj- 
ects, which have served as models for 
the entire Nation. 

I attended the dedication services of 
these projects. 

Several years ago, Senator MIKE MON- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma, Congressman Bos 
PoaceE, of Texas, and I introduced meas- 
ures to establish a temporary commis- 
sion known as the Commission on Flood 
Control and Soil Conservation, composed 
of 5 members appointed by the President. 
The Commission to have the authority 
to study, first, the effects of complete 
watershed programs; second, the costs 
and benefits from such upstream water- 
shed programs; and third, the feasibility 
of allocating each year a percentage of 
Federal flood-control funds to upstream 
conservation projects. Many of the 
features of the bills introduced by us 
are embodied in the bill you are now con- 
sidering. Later, to-wit: January 3, 1953, 
I introduced H. R. 194, containing the 
same provisions. 

Due to extreme soil-erosion caused by 
winds and flash floods in Oklahoma, and 
droughts at other times, great interest 
has been created in our State. Four 
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gentlemen, Dave Vandevier, of Chicka- 
sha; Dick Longmire, of Pauls Valley; 
George Hutto, of Pauls Valley; and L. L. 
Males, of Cheyenne, deserve a lot of 
credit for securing 50,000 signatures 
urging passage of measures similar to 
the ones Senator MIKE Monroney and I 
introduced; later, these four gentlemen 
prepared attractive factual brochures, 
setting forth the urgent need and prompt 
action necessary to save the soil of our 
country and preserve the economy of our 
farmers and the Nation, which Senator 
Mowroney, other Oklahoma Members, 
and personally presented to all you 
Members of the House and Senate 
individually. 

The measure before you is a good bill; 
however, it does not go far enough. This 
generation must act promptly to pre- 
serve the soil from the apparent serious 
devasting effects that not only threaten 
our soil, but are causing the loss of life, 
property, and lowering our water tables 
to the danger level. My many years’ ex- 
perience as a dirt farmer has taught me 
many lessons. 

I personally believe that in 25 years 
there will be more joy in the discovery 
of good water for home consumption, 
commercial and industrial use, irriga- 
tion, and so forth., than there will be over 
the discovery of a new oilwell. 

I have made official inspection trips 
to many countries where people are 
literally starving to death, due to the 
loss of their soil. I saw many of their 
citizens carrying bushel baskets of soil 
back from the valleys to the terraces on 
the hills. In some instances soil was 
worth its weight in money. If we, as 
custodians of the earth, do not care for 
the remaining 3 inches of topsoil in this 
world, then in 200 years no food will be 
raised, 

This bill does not create a new agency. 
It implements the existing agency and 
provides for completion of projects pre- 
viously authorized and under way, as well 
as an authorization, permitting the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
States and local agencies in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of works of im- 
provement for soil conservation, and for 
other purposes. It is the intent of Con- 
gress that the Secretary of Agriculture 
carry out these provisions. It was the 
intent of the President that we enact 
such legislation. 

I am sure the Secretary of Agriculture 
will make it possible to complete the 
Washita Basin project and other proj- 
ects in western Oklahoma without delay. 

Our soil and our youth represent two 
very valuable resources. Our population 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, Our 
national income is, was, and always will 
be seven times the income of the farmers, 
consequently, it is in the interest of all 
our citizens that we preserve our soil and 
maintain a high farm income in order 
to maintain a high economy in all fields. 

Let us stop the rain where it falls. 
Let us remove the uncertainty caused by 
year-to-year authorizations and budgets, 
and provide a long range, continuing 
program, with a revolving fund. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to compli- 
ment the present officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service, our Gov. Johnston Murray, the 
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Oklahoma Planning -and Resources 
Board, the various soil-conservation dis- 
tricts of Oklahoma, and the agricultural 
colleges at Stillwater, Cameron, and 
Goodwell, the farm organizations, farm- 
ers and civic-minded citizens of Okla- 
homa, who have taken the lead in 
preaching soil conservation. 

I know that erosion, floodwater, and 
sediment damages in the watersheds of 
many rivers and streams of the United 
States causes considerable loss of life 
and serious damages to property. This 
constitutes a menace to the national 
welfare. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Ist session of the 83d Congress was 
considering the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill, I introduced an item provid- 
ing for upstream development. I dis- 
cussed the matter with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope], and I 
found out what his object was in putting 
that $5 million item in the current 
budget. 

The day I spoke in favor of the item 
in the budget I explained that we have 
in West Virginia a peculiar situation. 
Sections of seven counties in my district 
are susceptible to fiash fioods. Over the 
past 10 years flash floods in that 7-county 
area have caused the death of 84 per- 
sons and have destroyed hundreds of 
thousands, yes, millions of dollars worth 
of property. It is a hilly section where 
the hills are steep and where all the 
timber has been removed and where the 
rainfall when it hits the hillside goes 
down into the valleys, and the valleys 
are narrow, and every one of those flash 
floods comes along and just destroys all 
the property in the valley. 

In consideration of that situation the 
Department of Agriculture has placed 
in that area one of the new demonstra- 
tion projects of upstream development. 
Our citizens in the city of Salem and 
the Salem fork of Ten Mile Creek are 
cooperating wholeheartedly. The Soil 
Conservation Service has joined in with 
the citizens’ groups; they are putting up 
their part of the finances. The reason 
we asked the Conservation Service 
to join in the project was the fact that 
they are operating a nursery and we can 
get the trees necessary to replant the 
hillsides. 

That project is located along Route 50, 
which is traveled by hundreds of thou- 
sands of people annually. They say 
they want to make that a showplace, 
a demonstration, where thousands of 
people can see the possibilities of this 
type of upstream development. 

In my district as a whole there are 
six projects that have been authorized 
for construction by the Army engineers. 
None of them will solve this situation 
because of their location and because of 
the fact that they are not of the type 
to meet the situation with which we are 
faced. 

May I add, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
State of West Virginia our legislature 
will, at its next session, consider legis- 
lation setting up a watershed-area pro- 
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vision so that the different watersheds 
of the State can organize, join in with 
the Federal legislation that is being pro- 
posed here, and the State can make con- 
tributions toward the construction, and 
with local contributions we really hope 
to do something for some of those areas. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly endorse House bill 6788 and 
recommend its enactment. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with and 
assist local organizations, including State 
governments and local agencies such as 
soil-conservation districts and flood- 
control districts, upon their request, to 
prepare and carry out plans in small 
watersheds for works of improvement in 
the field of flood prevention, and agricul- 
tural phases of the conservation, devel- 
opment, use, and disposal of water. 

The bill contains the sound principle 
of local initiative and responsibility. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to no one in the intent and objective of 
this bill. I own a ranch in Montana 
where I have spent thousands of dollars 
in carrying out the very kind of program 
which is contemplated in this legislation. 
I expect to continue spending that kind 
of money out of my own pocket. So my 
interest is not only vocal, but it is also 
directly financial. 

I do, however, have 1 or 2 ques- 
tions in regard to this legislation which I 
would like to ask the chairman, and I 
direct these questions to section 7: 

First, this bill repeals certain provi- 
sions of the act of 1936 such as to make 
preliminary examinations and surveys 
and to prosecute works of improvement 
for runoff and waterfiow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention on the water- 
sheds of rivers and other waterways. 

Those are the very things that are 
contemplated in the new bill. I under- 
stood you to say in your presentation 
that the old legislation was not attaining 
the objective intended. Since that is a 
fact, how will this bill encourage those 
things that were not undertaken under 
the old bill? 

Mr. HOPE. The difficulty with the 
previous legislation was not in the legis- 
lation itself or its objectives, but it was 
in the procedures set up by which the 
projects could be undertaken and carried 
out. 

The principal purpose of this bill is to 
set up the methods and the procedure by 
which the local communities can estab- 
lish these projects, work them out among 
themselves, then submit them to the 
Federal Government, the Department of 
Agriculture, for approval. That pro- 
cedure was not provided for in the other 
legislation and I think that is the reason 
it fell down. The theory here is that 
these projects are going to be organized 
and set up locally. After that is done 
then they will come up and be submitted 
to the Department of Agriculture and, 
if approved, the appropriations will be 
authorized and the projects carried out. 
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Mr. D'EWART. The second section of 
the bill says that certain things that 
affect the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
not be affected by the provisions of this 
bill. The Flood Control Act of 1944 is 
exceedingly important to many dis- 
triets in the West, including the Mis- 
souri Basin. When you limit that pro- 
vision to the Secretary of Agriculture you 
have no intention of excluding the au- 
thorities granted to the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Interior; is that 
a fact? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is certainly 
true. The gentleman, I presume, is re- 
ferring to the proviso on page 6; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DEWART. That is right, the sec- 
ond proviso. 

Mr. HOPE. The only purpose in put- 
ting that proviso in is that 11 projects 
have been started by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. We did not want to interfere 
with those projects, so we put in this 
proviso that the act shall not affect 
them, notwithstanding the repeal of the 
1936 provisions. 

Mr. D’EWART. What it actually says 
is that it shall not affect the Department 
of Agriculture as it is concerned with the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, but it does 
not include the Department of the In- 
terior or the Department of War. It is 
not the gentleman’s intention that those 
should be excluded? 

Mr. HOPE. No. This act does not in- 
tend in any way to affect any of the au- 
thority or activities of the two agencies 
which the gentleman mentioned. 

5 DEWART. That act is important 
us. 

Mr. HOPE. I cannot be too emphatic 
in saying that there is no intention of 
doing that. 

Mr. DEWART. Now, on page 3, para- 
graph (3), one of the powers which is 
granted is to cooperate and enter into 
agreements with and to furnish financial 
and other assistance to local organiza- 
tions. Would that include soil-conser- 
vation districts, irrigation districts or 
any other entity that may be established 
under State law? 

Mr. HOPE. Under section 2 there is a 
definition of local organizations which 
reads as follows: 

Any State, political subdivision thereof, 
soil- or water-conservation district, flood 
prevention or control district, or combina- 
tion thereof, or any other agency having au- 


thority under State law to carry out flood 
prevention and related activities. 


“Trrigation district” is not mentioned 
there, but I presume if an irrigation dis- 
trict under State law has that authority 
they would be included. 

Mr. DEWART. They are organized 
that way under our law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. D’EWART. I have one more 
question. I notice in the agencies with 
which you can cooperate, as mentioned 
in this bill, it does not say other Federal 
agencies. It mentions State agencies 
and the agencies that the gentleman 
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mentioned, but it does not mention Fed- 
eral agencies. Does that mean that un- 
der this bill the Department of Agricul- 
ture could not cooperate with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in carrying out the 
provisions of this legislation? 

Mr. HOPE. Under section 6 it states: 

The Secretary is authorized, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal and with States and 
local agencies, to make investigations and 
surveys of the watersheds of rivers and other 
waterways as a basis for the development of 
coordinated programs. 


Mr. D’EWART. That is correct, but 
that does not include actual construc- 
tion. It says “surveys, construction,” 
and so forth. Suppose there was drain- 
age needed on an irrigation project or a 
fill above an irrigation project. 

Mr. HOPE. The reason that State 
agencies are mentioned is because they 
are the ones that have to put up the 
money that is contributed by the agen- 
cies or by the local interests. I think 
the answer to the gentleman’s question 
is that any proposals that may be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of Agriculture 
have to be submitted to the President 
and notice has to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
the Army before this is done, and then 
60 days in which to submit a report 
which must accompany the submission 
of the project plan to Congress. Now, 
that means all this has to go through 
the Bureau of the Budget, and I ai. sure 
that was the intention, that if there are 
any projects there where the coordi- 
nated efforts of the different agencies 
must be carried out, that that will be 
worked out through the Bureau of the 
Budget. i 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will th 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like to say that 
it has always been the disposition of 
the Committee on Appropriations to de- 
mand that sort of cooperation because 
we do not want duplication. We want 
the most for the taxpayer's dollar. 

Mr. DEWART. I raised that ques- 
tion because it was not specific in the 
bill and I wanted that statement in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
concur in the remarks made by my col- 
league from West Virginia relative to the 
situation in certain areas in his district 
and to say that some of the problems 
in the lower watersheds of the area 
that affect his district also affect mine. 
I think everyone is impressed with the 
extreme effort that the residents of the 
old, long-time occupied countries of 
southern Europe and the Middle East 
and around the Mediterranean coast 
have put into their desire to produce 
some food. They get down on their 
hands and knees and cultivate small 
areas, because it is necessary for them 
to make that effort to sustain life. Then, 
when you go over into the area of the 
Andes and see where many generations 
ago, in an overpopulated country, they 
had to build up small areas of cul- 
tivatable land and maintain those things 
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by buildup of various types of soil con- 
servation, it is easy to recognize the fact 
that soil conservation, even in America, 
as much as we are lacking in overpopu- 
lation, some of these days will reach the 
time when it will be necessary for more 
people to turn to the soil to sustain 
themselves. I think this bill as it pro- 
vides the local authorities an opportu- 
nity to make their own plans, suitable 
to the conditions existing in their own 
neighborhoods, and the opportunity of 
going to the Government for some help 
and some relief toward developing those 
things, means a great deal in the pres- 
ervation of the soil for future genera- 
tions that are coming into our land. We 
have no reason to believe that as time 
goes on the destructive influences of 
winds and floods and various other ele- 
ments of Nature will leave us a very 
greatly overpopulated country with a 
limited amount of soil, but everything 
we do in this country now to preserve 
that soil for future generations is some- 
thing that we all should be proud to 
endorse. 

Mr. Chairman, fortunately I am in- 
clined to want to go along with this bill. 
While there may be some interferences, 
some complications between the various 
departments that may handle these 
things, yet the amount of money that is 
necessary to continue these processes 
throughout the years will amount to a 
great deal of effort on the part of the 
people locally, and if the funds are not 
provided, if the country cannot provide 
funds, these things will go only so far. 
But as people go along through life and 
learn the necessity, learn that they must 
depend upon these things for their own 
resources, the resourcefulness of the in- 
dividuals themselves will help to deter- 
mine the amount of good that they will 
get from a program of this kind. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEAL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Does not the 
gentleman think it is only a matter of 
good economy to spend money in a pro- 
gram of this kind at this time? It is 
not an expense; only an investment, and 
a good investment. 

Mr. NEAL. It is the best investment 
that the present generation can make 
to future citizens of this country. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL]. e 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to answer just as emphatically as 
I can and just as eloquently as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, that this bill 
in no way creates a new agency; not at 
all. Then I should like to refer to the 
same engineer and his statement in the 
record. I hold in my hand that state- 
ment, and I am referring to the state- 
ment made a short while ago by my 
good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. The interesting thing about 
what I am going to read is that it comes 
before the statement by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. An- 
other interesting thing about it is that 
it is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of Wednesday, January 27, 1954. It 
was made by this Army engineer on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954. Of course, I cannot un- 
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derstand that any more than I can un- 
derstand what the engineer said. I ask 
the committee to listen to what he said, 
and the paragraph just previous to what 
the gentleman read: 


In many cases small reservoirs in upstream 
tributary valleys, properly located and de- 
signed, may offer the best solution of local 
flood problems. Large numbers of small 
dams, however, do not provide adequate or 
economical flood reduction on large rivers 
and major tributaries. 


All we needed was to have the whole 
story. So the Corps of Army Engineers 
in no way are affected by this bill. 

I think I could not do better than to 
read just what our committee said when 
we sent the House this report: 


The p of this bill is to provide the 
legislative authority and direction for co- 
operative Federal-local action in attacking 
the problems of upstream soil and water 
conservation and flood prevention. The bill 
will provide the policies, the framework, and 
the standards under which action in this 
field can be taken jointly by the Federal 
Government, States, counties, and other local 
government entities, soil conservation or 
watershed districts and local citizens’ 
groups. 

Under the policies established by the bill, 
plans and projects will not be handed down 
from the top as part of some overall de- 
velopment plan, but can be initiated only 
by the people of the localities most inti- 
mately involved and can be carried into op- 
eration only with the fullest cooperation 
and initiative on the part of local groups 
and agencies. 


I should like to say a word about the 
hearings. I hold a copy of those hear- 
ings in my hand. In these hearings we 
tried as best we could to cover the sec- 
tions directly affected by upstream and 
careful watershed cultivation practices 
and development. We had the Far West 
close to the Rocky Mountains, and that 
region. And then we had the Missis- 
sippi Valley and we also had the Kansas 
River. 


I will not go into detail of those hear- 
ings, but we had some very interesting 
statements in those hearings. I should 
like to read from the Colorado authority 
about the very thing we are trying to do: 


There isn’t any adequate, coordinated, in- 
clusive planning at the Federal level in our 
water-development agencies. 

The confusion and cross-purpose action 
and spending at the Federal level is repeated 
in a degree in every State. State engineers, 
water boards, drainage commissions, conser- 
vation departments—all operating within 
some limited, law-defined field—get in con- 
flict and competition just as the Federal 
boys do. 

Even municipalities with a water board, 
a sewage commission, a health department 
having some interest in both instances, city 
engineers, and other boards, may be giving 
top-rate service in their limited, circum- 
scribed jobs. But no inclusive water-use 
plan exists. 

The waste of the multiplicity in all agen- 
cies we have set up to handle our water re- 
sources, the segmentary fields in which they 
work, the conflicts and competition that re- 
sult, are enough to scare the britches off 
any person who will think a little soberly 
and inquiringly into how belter-skelter is 
the way we are assigning tue management 
of water wealth to public bodies. Nothing 
but waste and conflict can come out of such a 
system—or rather the lack of any all-em- 
bracing system, 
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Far beyond the wastefulness of funds is our 
losses in the piecemeal, cross purpose, mess- 
ing up of that cheap but precious resource 
we have in water. In the past, any one 
board or agency might have been in a posi- 
tion to draw on our water “bank account” 
for supplies needed to carry out objectives 
assigned to a specific agency. More water 
was available than demands required. That 
time is past. 

Before becoming too critical, business and 
industry should give a searching look at 
their position in water management. Water 
is public wealth. No individual or interest 
can secure fee title to water. What may be 
acquired is a right to make use of water at 
some point in transit from high watershed 
to rivers’ mouths. 

The right to utilize water does not carry 
with it the privilege of destroying or exces- 
sively diminishing further usability. The 
manufacturing plant now drawing water 
from a relatively unpolluted source, but 
dumping wastes back into a stream to the 
detriment of other uses below, may tomorrow 
find operations threatened by a new plant 
that is a waste dumper in its essential 
supply. 

Business and industry, as a matter of 
purely selfish but constructive interest, can 
do a lot of policing within its own ranks. 
Anyone who wishes to criticize is in a far 
more defensible position if they have cor- 
rected their own bad behavior before they 
start throwing rocks at the other fellow. 

There is a lot of work to be done to secure 
sound water management—and we've all got 
to work at it. 

First from the standpoint of wiping out 
confusion, competition, and cost, we must 
move swiftly to a water-management policy 
and plan which will start with management 
up where the raindrop falls. Planning must 
start with the watershed; not downstream. 
Second, and far beyond the factor of wasted 
dollars, we must have such planning and 
management inclusive and integrated, to 
guard against the certainty that our present 
crisscross activities are leading to—to the 
certainty of so badly jigsawing our water 
wealth that we never can get an overall plan 
for the water resource and its full use in the 
future. 

But there is no place in tomorrow for a 
bumbling, bungling, conflicting handling of 
water by public agencies. Water is just too 
totally indispensable in American living to 
tolerate the present jumble in water-resource 
management that exists across the Nation. 


In closing, let me say that is exactly 
what we had in mind, that is exactly 
what this committee intended to do, to 
take our whole watershed protection and 
development program and carry it out 
in such a way that all the local communi- 
ties and local watersheds throughout the 
entire United States, the East, the West, 
and the middle, would be represented, 
and the program would be carried out 
just as well as it possibly could be done, 
starting at the grass roots or at the be- 
ginning of the falling of the water itself. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the most popular bills ever pre- 
sented to the House. It seeks to har- 
ness the raindrops where they fall. It 
provides for full cooperation at the 
grassroots, It is a voluntary program 
without any semblance of compulsion. 

One of the 11 large watershed proj- 
ects established under the Flood Control 
Act of 1936, the Little Sioux project, 
is within my congressional district. The 
work on this project will not be re- 
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tarded by this bill. In fact, the pro- 
gram will be enhanced. Remarkable 
progress has been already made on this 
project. 

Subsequent to the Floyd River flood 
of June 7, 1953, in my district, I asked 
that 1 of the 50 pilot plants authorized by 
the agriculture appropriation bill of 1953, 
be established in my district. This was 
done and I am happy to say that within 
@ period of only a few months after the 
flood, an organization of interested 
farmers and townspeople formed the 
Floyd River Valley Association for the 
purpose of carrying out flood-prevention 
and soil-conservation practices in the 
Floyd River Valley. Two projects have 
ready complied with the requirements 
of the law and have already been or- 
ganized in the Floyd Valley. They are 
the Plymouth watershed project in 
Plymouth County and the Nassau proj- 
ect in Sioux County, Iowa. There is the 
finest cooperation on all sides, and if 
the same kind of cooperation prevails 
in the future, it will only be a matter of 
a very few years before the Floyd River 
Valley will have a complete system of 
flood control. I do not know of any- 
thing more worthwhile that has ever 
been attempted in the Floyd River Val- 
ley. I strongly urge the passage of the 
bill we are now considering. It is a great 
step forward in the field of soil conser- 
vation and fiood control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and that amendments 
may be in order at any point in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request from the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That erosion, flood- 
water, and sediment damages in the water- 
sheds of the rivers and streams of the United 
States, causing loss of life and damage to 
property, constitute a menace to the national 
welfare; and that it is the sense of Congress 
that the Federal Government should co- 
operate with States and their political sub- 
divisions, soil or water conservation districts, 
flood prevention or control districts, and 
other local public agencies for the purpose of 
preventing such damages and of furthering 
the conservation, development, utilization, 
and disposal of water and thereby of pre- 
serving and protecting the Nation’s land and 
water resources. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act, the 
following terms shall mean: 

The “Secretary”—the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. 

“Works of improvement”—any undertaking 
for flood prevention, including structural 
and land-treatment measures, and agricul- 
tural phases of the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water in 
watershed or subwatershed areas not exceed- 
ing 250,000 acres and not including any sin- 
gle structure which provides more than 
5,000 acre-feet of total capacity. A number 
of such subwatersheds when they are com- 
ponent parts of a larger watershed may be 
planned together when the local sponsoring 
organizations so desire. 

“Local organization”—any State, political 
subdivision thereof, soil or water conserva- 
tion district, flood prevention or control dis- 
trict, or combinations thereof, or any other 
agency having authority under State law to 
carry out flood prevention and related ac- 
tivities. 
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Sec, 3. In order to assist local organizations 
in preparing and carrying out plans for works 
of improvement, the Secretary is authorized, 
upon application of local organizations— 

(1) to conduct such investigations and 
surveys as may be necessary to prepare plans 
for works of improvement; 

(2) to make such studies as may be neces- 
sary for determining the physical and eco- 
nomic soundness of plans for works of im- 
provement, including a determination as to 
whether benefits exceed costs; 

(3) to cooperate and enter into agreements 
with and to furnish financial and other as- 
sistance to local organizations: Provided, 
That, for the land-treatment measures, the 
Federal assistance shall not exceed the rate 
of assistance for similar practices under 
existing national programs; and 

(4) to obtain the cooperation and assist- 
ance of other Federal agencies in carrying 
out the purposes of this section. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall require as a 
condition to providing Federal assistance 
that local organizations shall— 

(1) furnish without cost to the Federal 
Government all easements and rights-of-way 
needed in connection with works of improve- 
ment installed with Federal assistance; 

(2) assume such proportionate share of 
the cost of installing any works of improve- 
ment involving Federal assistance as may 
be determined by the Secretary to be equi- 
table in consideration of anticipation bene- 
fits from such improvements: Provided, That 
no part of the construction cost for providing 
any capacity in structures for purposes other 
than flood prevention and features related 
thereto shall be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the provisions of this act; and 

(3) make arrangements satisfactory to the 
Secretary for defraying all costs of operating 
and maintaining such works of improve- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. At such time as the Secretary and 
the interested local organization have agreed 
on a plan for works of improvement, and the 
Secretary has determined that the flood 
prevention and soil conservation benefits ex- 
ceed their costs, and the local organization 
has met the requirements for participation 
in carrying out the works of improvement 
as set forth in section 4, the Secretary is 
authorized to participate in the installation 
of such works of improvement in accord- 
ance with the plan: Provided, That in par- 
ticipating in the installation of such works 
of improvement the Secretary, as far as prac- 
ticable and consistent with his responsibili- 
ties for administering the overall national 
agricultural program, shall utilize the au- 
thority conferred upon him by the provi- 
sions of this act: Provided further, That, be- 
fore such installation involving Federal as- 
sistance is commenced, the Secretary shall 
transmit a copy of the plan and the justifi- 
cation therefor to the Congress through the 
President: Provided further, That any such 
plan (a) which includes reclamation or irri- 
gation works or which affects public or other 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, or (b) which includes 
Federal assistance for floodwater detention 
structures, shall be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Secretary of the 
Army, respectively, for his views and recom- 
mendations at least 60 days prior to trans- 
mission of the plan to the Congress through 
the President. The views and recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Secretary of the Army, if received by 
the Secretary of Agriculture prior to the ex- 
piration of the above 60-day period, shall ac- 
company the plan transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to the Congress through 
the President. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized in co- 
operation with other Federal and with States 
and local agencies to make investigations 
and surveys of the watersheds of rivers and 
other waterways as a basis for the develop- 
ment of coordinated programs. In areas 
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where the programs of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may affect public or other lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to cooperate with the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the planning of works or pro- 
grams for such lands, 

Sec. 7. The provisions of the act of June 
22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1570), as amended and sup- 
plemented, conferring authority upon the 
Department of Agriculture under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
preliminary examinations and surveys and 
to prosecute works of improvement for run- 
off and waterfiow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on the watersheds of rivers and 
other waterways are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided, That the authority of the Department 
of Agriculture, under the direction of the 
Secretary, to prosecute the works of improve- 
ment for runoff and waterflow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention authorized to be 
carried out by that Department by the act 
of December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), as 
amended, shall not be affected by the provi- 
sions of this section. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN: On page 6, line 16, strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the following: 
“such sums to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, all the Members will under- 
stand that this of necessity must be a 
continuing program. We on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee are placed in 
difficulties if all the money is not expend- 
ed as of June 30 and the portion not ex- 
pended is not permitted to continue into 
the next fiscal year. We are faced with 
that difficulty right now. I think it is 
estimated that about $500,000 will be left 
available unexpended of the $5 million 
that was appropriated last year. This 
simply makes as a matter of law author- 
ization each year to continue whatever 
amounts may be available. 

This is a very simple amendment. I 
hope it will be agreed to. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. As of this date, I be- 
lieve that less than $200,000 has been 
allocated and contracted for with the 
local communities. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As the 
gentleman knows, however, there will be 
considerable amounts allocated and ex- 
pended this spring. Contracts are al- 
ready in process of being let, but un- 
doubtedly there will be some amounts 
not expended each June 30. I think it 
is very essential to have this little 
amendment in the bill so as to carry out 
the intent of the Congress in the annual 
appropriations which will be made. 

Mr. HORAN. We must understand, I 
think, that actually we are entering into 
valid contracts with local people in these 
cases, and it is a slow moving program 
at first at least, and we should provide 
that they will not be let down in this 
particular case. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
committee can see fit to do this, it will 
prevent much misunderstanding in the 
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future. We all want this program to 
succeed and make a better America for 
the generations yet to come. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Icom- 
pliment the chairman, Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN, of the subcommittee on agri- 
culture appropriations and his committee 
for the foresight that they have shown 
to set this program in motion, and I also 
compliment the gentleman on offering 
his amendment to protect the integrity 
of the entire program. I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota very 
much. Mr. ANDRESEN has through the 
years worked consistently for a strong 
agriculture and is recognized among the 
great farm leaders of our times. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
former Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Icertainly have no ob- 
jections to the gentleman’s amendment. 
I have no right to speak for the minority, 
but I would like to know the views of 
our chairman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that my subcommittee on appropria- 
tions has discussed this in committee, 
and we would appreciate it very much 
if this can be done. 

Mr. HOPE. I will say to my friend, 
if the gentleman will yield, that with 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN] I too commend the subcom- 
mittee for its foresight and the action of 
its chairman in offering this amend- 
ment. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. May I say were it not 
for the help of a good many Members of 
the House on both sides, we would not 
have been able to put in the initial $5 
million and start this worthwhile pro- 
gram last year. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. While bouquets are 
being thrown back and forth, I think 
the committee should know that the 
highest cooperation prevails between the 
legislative Committee on Agriculture and 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
handling the Department of Agriculture 
appropriations. We have much in com- 
mon and have been able to work out our 
problems together in a very fine way. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDEPSEN. I am real- 
ly gratified at the close cooperation 
which exists between the two commit- 
tees dealing mainly with agriculture, the 
committee of which the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope] is chairman and my 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. We 
have always worked very closely to- 
gether. 

Mr. Chairman, to illustrate the value 
of the Andersen-Hope watershed pro- 
gram, I will secure permission in the 
House to insert at this point an article 
appearing in the March 6 issue of that 
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great farm periodical, the Farmer, pub- 

lished in St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Harold 

Severson vividly explains the possibili- 

ties of what this program will do in the 

future. 
The article is as follows: 

Firry COMMUNITIES IN FLoop CONTROL 
AREAS—FARMERS, TOWNSPEOPLE, AND TECH- 
NICIANS JOIN To Cur DAMAGE From RAMP- 
ANT WATER 

(By Harold Severson) 


When a raging torrent floods into a man’s 
farm and ruins his fields of corn and grain, 
he immediately becomes interested in flood- 
control measures. 

Multiply that man by thousands of 
others—not only in Minnesota but in every 
State of the Union—and it is easy to under- 
stand why farmers and city people are seek- 
ing to hobble runaway rivers and creeks. 

Uncontrolled floods hammer, smash, de- 
stroy. They hurt small farms and cause 
damage in villages, towns, and cities run- 
ning into millions of dollars. The city 
housewife who finds 6 to 8 inches of mud 
in her home after a flood and the farmer 
who has lost his years’ income when flood 
waters swept over his fields have a great deal 
in common. 

FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE 


For that reason, Congress has authorized 
a different approach to floods and the soil- 
erosion problem. Funds have been appro- 
priated to set up 50 projects throughout the 
United States to handle this big job on a 
watershed basis. 

Some of these watershed projects are rela- 
tively small—like the one in Fillmore 
County, Minn. Others are larger and more 
complex. Biggest of all is the watershed 
program for the Chippewa River and its 
tributaries and Hawk Creek in Swift, Chip- 
pewa, Renville, and Kandiyohi Counties, also 
in Minnesota. Approximately 2,400 square 
miles of land in the Chippewa project will 
be covered as compared with a 150-farm 
block of land in the east Willow Creek, 
undertaking in Fillmore County, southwest- 
ern Minnesota. 

This program calls for a vast amount of 
planning and fieldwork. A high degree of 
cooperation will be required between farm- 
ers and technicians if it is to be carried toa 
successful completion. 

Work on the two Minnesota projects 
started last fall after Congress approved the 
Andersen-Hope bill for the program. Up at 
Benson, Minn., a small force of technicians 
under the supervision of Lee Moore, area 
conservationist for the United States Soil 
Conservation Service, is engaged in making 
surveys in order to complete a work plan 
for the Luge project. 

“The problem up here is somewhat differ- 
ent from that facing technicians in Fillmore 
County,” Moore explains. “Down there, flash 
floods occur during storms of high intensity. 
Only one small watershed, the East Willow 
creek area, is involved. Up here, we're deal- 
ing with several streams including the Chip- 
pewa River and Mud Creek. The terrain here 
differs from that in Willow Creek. Our land 
is gently rolling with slower runoff and less 
possibility for supporting practices such as 
terracing and contour stripping. Neverthe- 
less, that is what we need here.” 


MAY BUILD RESERVOIRS 


Consulting engineers have urged creation 
of reservoirs to trap water before it pours into 
the Chippewa River and its tributaries and 
into Mud Creek. Other flood- control meas- 
ures will be terraces and contour strips that 
will hold the water and permit it to soak into 
the fields and pastures. 

“We call this ‘insoak’,” Mr. Moore explains. 
“The more water we can get to soak into the 
ground, the less will empty into the creeks 
and rivers of this watershed. We think it 
will be one of our most effective methods of 
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preventing floods. But here again we'll have 
to get the cooperation of individual farmers.” 

Sponsoring organization for the Mud Creek 
watershed project is the Swift County Soil 
Conservation District. Ruddy-faced, hard- 
driving John Riley, chairman of the dis- 
trict’s board of supervisors, explains the or- 
ganization has agreed to assume its share 
of responsibility for a watershed protection 
program in the Shakopee watershed. 

“We need to use every device known to 
the Soil Conservation Service to increase in- 
filtration,” Mr. Riley emphasizes. “Storage 
basins are part of the answer. So are crop 
rotations, terraces and strip cropping. 
Otherwise, water pours down from the higher 
ground into the creeks and rivers and cause 
damaging floods.” 


DAMAGE WAS HEAVY IN 1953 


Alfred I. Johnson of Benson, Minn., chair- 
man of a flood control and water conserva- 
tion association, claims floods last June dam- 
aged 26,000 acres of crop land with a poten- 
tial average crop income of $50 an acre. 
This would total $1,300,000, according to 
Mr. Johnson's figures. 

A representative serving in Minnesota’s 
legislature for several terms, Mr. Johnson 
points out that damage hasn’t been confined 
to farms alone. Virtually every basement 
in Benson, Kerkhoven, Murdock, and De- 
Graff was flooded. Merchants suffered heavy 
loss due to watersoaked merchandise. 
Streets were flooded, sewer mains broken 
and the sewage disposal plant in Benson 
left almost inoperative. In addition, tax- 
payers were hit by the need of repairing 
roads and bridges damaged by the flood 
waters. 

Engineers point out that it takes more 
than ditches to handle the water dumped 
into the rivers and creeks after each heavy 
rainstorm. For example, south of Benson 
ditch No. 5 empties into a much smaller 
ditch—No,. 12, No. 12 ditch empties into 
the Chippewa River. Unfortunately, these 
ditches are becoming choked with trees and 
brush and no longer do an adequate job of 
handling flood waters. 


LOST CROP 2 YEARS 


What this means to a farmer is explained 
by Christ Haugen, who, with his brother, Ed, 
operates a 240-acre farm. 

“For 2 years in a row,” he says, “a 40-acre 
field has been drowned out. We had this 
planted to soybeans and corn. Total loss 
both years.” 

Three other Haugen brothers—Albin, 
Marvin, and Henry—lost in the neighborhood 
of 100 acres of soybeans, corn, and grain as 
a result of floods. 

Roland Price, a tenant farmer operating a 
200-acre farm owned by Leslie Larson, of 
Benson, was hit hard, too, 

“Water stood for a couple of months on 
Price’s farm,” Mr. Larson said. “Second year 
in a row for him, too.” 

Ernie Young, another farmer operating in 
that section, had more than 125 acres under 
water. 

“It hurts—especially when you're hit 2 
years in a row,” Mr. Larson declares. “Our 
ditches are getting plugged with these fast- 
growing willows. There's too much mud and 
slush in them. Water that used to go out in 
24 hours after a flood now stays on the field 
for much of a summer. We need flood-con- 
trol measures—badly.” 

Down in Fillmore County, the flood dam- 
Age concerns townspeople as well as rural 
people. 

Tall, conservative-minded W. A. Garratt, 
vice president and cashier of the Farmers 
and Merchants State Bank, of Preston, points 
out that sheet erosion is a major problem 
of the watershed. Gullying also has caused 
heavy damage. 

To emphasize the importance of the water- 
shed project, Mr. Garratt ordered a map pre- 
pared to show the area covered by the pro- 
gram. This was shown in a conservation 
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booth sponsored by the bank at the recent 
Fillmore County fair. It then was displayed 
in the bank lobby. 

“Merchants and professional people have a 
stake in this project,” Mr. Garratt points 
out. “When a farmer’s income is slashed 
because the best part of his soil is washed 
away, merchants in a farming community 
like Preston are affected. Gully erosion has 
damaged farmland heavily. Many natural 
watercourses cannot be crossed with farm 
machinery. A number of the gullies are 3 
to 6 feet deep with a steep gradient. 

HITS RURAL AND URBAN AREAS 

“These things reduce crop yields,” Mr. Gar- 
ratt declares. “And when crop yields are 
hurt, it hits the merchants and professional 
people where it hurts—in the pocketbook.” 

The East Willow Creek area often is sub- 
jected to flooding rainstorms that deluge 
the fields and pastures. The storms usually 
do not last very long but the rain comes 
sluicing down, causing rapid runoff and seri- 
ous soil losses. Flash floods occur during 
these high-intensity storms and are respon- 
sible for flooding of East Willow Creek. 
These floods usually occur during the early 
portion of the growing season. For this 
reason, farmers grow corn on a major portion 
of the bottomland and keep the remainder 
of their farms in pasture. 

East Willow Creek itself is nothing remark- 
able. It is a narrow, extremely crooked 
stream. The channel is 6 to 10 feet deep 
and seldom more than 30 feet wide from 
bank to bank. 

“You can see the extent of erosion by 
watching the creek after a heavy spring or 
summer rain,” Mr. Garratt says. “Then the 
creek is so muddy it looks like all the soil is 
being floated away.” 

Engineers estimate that on the upland, 
sheet erosion is removing an average of 280,- 
050 tons of topsoil annually. Gully erosion 
is damaging approximately 12 acres each 
year. Over a 10-year period, that means 
the equivalent of a 120-acre farm is lost. 
Erosion on bottomland includes stream- 
bank erosion and flood-bank scouring. 

SEE REMEDY IN 5 YEARS 

Five years from now—provided all the 
farmers in the East Willow watershed sign 
up for the project—fiash floods along this 
creek will be a thing of the past. 

Willow Creek will run crystal clear after 
a drenching thunderstorm. 

The soil will stay in place even though the 
rain is pouring down. 

And, most important of all, yields of grain 
and corn will be increased. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoacEe: On page 
5, line 1, strike out the colon and insert the 
following: “and shall come into agreement 
with the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry of the Senate and the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House of Representatives 
with respect to such plan.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will do nothing other than 
require the Department of Agriculture 
to return these projects to the House and 
Senate committees and leave some de- 
gree of supervision in the hands of the 
House and Senate. The wording is taken 
from the National Defense Act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I favor 
the gentleman’s amendment and I think 
it is an excellent idea that after the 
men in the bureaus have gone over the 
projects, they should present them to the 
legislative committees, as is proposed in 
the gentleman’s amendment, and I urge 
the adoption of the amendment in the 
interest of conservation. 

Mr. POAGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr: HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. I, like my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, am in accord with the purpose of 
the amendment. However, the gentle- 
man from Texas may recall that when 
a similar bill went down to the Bureau 
of the Budget for a report the question 
was raised about a similar provision and 
we were told that such a similar provi- 
sion in other previous acts had been held 
unconstitutional by the Attorney Gen- 
eral and two bills had been vetoed which 
contained provisions of this type. Now, 
I do not know that the language which 
the gentleman suggests would necessarily 
be held unconstitutional by the Attor- 
ney General. 

I would like to leave the matter this 
way, as far as I am concerned—I am not 
speaking for any other member of the 
committee, but as far as I am concerned 
I would be willing to have the Commit- 
tee of the Whole adopt the amendment 
and take it to conference. In the mean- 
time, perhaps we can get in touch with 
the Bureau of the Budget and see what 
they have to say about this particular 
form of amendment which the gentle- 
man has submitted. 

Mr. POAGE. I think the gentleman’s 
suggestion is a sound one. None of us 
wants to jeopardize the validity of the 
bill. If we can be shown that it does, 
obviously we will drop it out when we 
go to conference. But, of course, I do 
not feel there is anything unconstitu- 
tional about the proposal. I know it is 
the identical wording under which the 
Armed Services Committee now operates, 
and I can see no reason why it should 
not be applicable here. It will give us 
greater congressional interest in this 
program if we have this in here, and I 
believe we need to maintain congression- 
al interest over a period, if we are going 
to make this program a success, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoadR] has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ala- 
bama: On page 4, line 9, after the word “im- 
provement’, insert a comma and add the 
following: “in accordance with regulations 
presented by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the additional language to that sec- 
tion would insure that the works of 
maintenance and improvements on 
these projects will be prosecuted in ac- 
cordance with the authorization of the 
Congress. That is all the amendment 
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does. It gives that assurance that the 
Secretary shall have that supervisory 
control of the project. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama, whom I regard as 
very high authority on legislation relat- 
ing to fiood control and water conserva- 
tion, and whose committee conducted a 
very noteworthy hearing a few years ago 
on this subject, spoke to me about this 
amendment. I: seems to me it strength- 
ens the bill, and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CANFIELD, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6788) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
States and local agencies in the plan- 
ning and carrying out of works of im- 
provement for soil conservation, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 454, he reported the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gros. 

The Committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made 
earlier this afternoon and include a 
magazine article relating to this pro- 


gram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to support this legislation which is 
a great step forward in soil conservation. 
The pattern it follows is sound. The fact 
that local communities must initiate 
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such programs and pay part of the costs 
makes it sound and economical. 

I would like to point out that sometime 
over a year ago, about 50 or 60 outstand- 
ing soil conservation leaders met at the 
White House with President Eisenhower 
and pointed out the great value and need 
for such legislation. The President was 
so convinced that he endorsed their 
proposal. 

We Members of the Appropriations 
Committee, many of whom had seen the 
need for such a program for some time, 
and in the belief that this session of the 
Congress would authorize legislation ap- 
proving this great step forward in soil 
conservation, took the initiative by writ- 
ing into last year’s appropriation bill $5 
million to be used in setting up what was 
termed “pilot plants,” to encourage 
farmers to make an early start in be- 
ginning plans and operations designated 
by our committee to prevent soil erosion 
and to help prevent damage by floods 
through proper soil use, the building of 
small lakes and ponds, greater use of 
cover crops, in an effort to prevent water 
run-off at the sources of streams, and 
hold back water on the farms, and to 
prevent undue flood damages. 

The pilot plant tests we provided, 
which have met with such unanimous 
approval by soil-conservation leaders, 
has resulted in this legislation being 
passed, today, which spells out the policy 
to follow in this great forward step in soil 
conservation. 

When the farmers initiate a coopera- 
tive effort, complying with this legisla- 
tion along small or large streams, the 
Federal Government will encourage them 
by contributing about 50 percent of the 
cost of such projects. The purpose of 
this legislation is to keep as much of the 
water as we can close to where it falls. 
When water falls from the sky and sinks 
into the ground, it is beneficial in raising 
the water table. We in southern Illinois 
went through the worst drought last 
year in our history, with the water level 
sinking lower than ever before, which 
compelled thousands of farmers to haul 
water, when they could find it, and re- 
sulted in a tremendous crop loss. 

From that experience, one can realize 
the great value to our section of the 
State had we been able to keep through- 
out the months proceeding the drought, 
more of the rainfall in the ground, rather 
than to let it flood into the streams. 

This new program, to keep more of the 
water where it falls, I am sure will spread 
rapidly in our section of the State when 
it is better understood, and which will 
spread over the Nation, will help to raise 
the water tables; will help to store the 
rain and moisture in the ground; will 
help to prevent too rapid runoff—wash- 
ing the topsoil away into the rivers and 
creeks; will encourage the farmers to 
use more cover crops, build more ter- 
races, more grass watercourses, and 
prevent, to a great degree, the washing 
away of our precious topsoil, and will 
contribute to greater soil conservation 
and better farm yields. 

If we can keep the water near where 
it falls, so that it may be absorbed by 
the ground, it will supply our crops with 
the necessary moisture and feed our un- 
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derground sources of water, We have 
failed to do enough of this type of work 
in the past. 

The water that runs on the surface 
of the earth often does great damage. 
It causes the washing away of your soil, 
fills up reservoirs with silt, fills up creeks 
and riverbeds; it increases floods, de- 
stroys farmlands and crops. 

The Government, through the years 
past, has spent billions of dollars to con- 
tain or control floodwaters. Nearly all 
of such spending has been necessary, 
and has afforded great protection to 
farmlands, and has prevented the de- 
struction of cities and villages along the 
navigable streams. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


We shall have to continue our flood- 
control policies of the past, but, may I 
point out this legislation offers the op- 
portunity not only to protect the soil 
at the source, where the water falls and 
along the channels, but to protect it from 
erosion and washing away. 

It is also designed to hold back a part 
of the water by the use of small lakes 
and ponds which will help to prevent, in 
the future, floodwaters from becoming 
so high, and will reduce in the longer 
future spending of so many millions of 
dollars for levees to contain the great 
floods like we have had in the past. This 
new program of soil conservation will 
store more of the water in the good 
earth where it falls. 

No flood ever originated in the chan- 
nels of the Mississippi or in any other 
large river or stream. Floods originate 
in pastures and in fields. Floods origi- 
nate where the water falls, not in the 
streams where the water in running. 

I know that it will take time, but I 
make the prediction here and now that 
this new concept of holding water closer 
to where it falls, holding as much as we 
can in the earth where it will help to 
grow greater crops and prevent soil ero- 
sion, will become so popular that, with 
the Government cooperating financially 
with the soil-conservation districts set 
up under this new legislation, within a 
reasonable time it will have a great ef- 
fect on preventing floods downstream, 
and, at the same time, continue its great 
benefits through soil conservation by 
preventing too rapid runoff of water 
along our streams. 

Our committee, in cooperating with 
President Eisenhower, is proud to have 
taken the first step in launching this 
very practical program, which will grow 
in benefits and greatness to our Nation 
in preserving the fertility of our soil for 
future generations. 


REVISING THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HALLECK, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 473, Rept. No. 
1346), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
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R. 8300) to revise the internal revenue laws 
of the United States, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
7 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and said amendments shall be 
in order, any rule of the House to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Amendments of- 
fered by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means may be offered to any section of 
the bill at the conclusion of the general 
debate, but said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


ADDITIONAL MESSENGERS FOR 
OFFICE OF POSTMASTER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 474) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House, until 
otherwise provided by law, compensation for 
the employment of three additional mes- 
sengers, Office of the Postmaster, at the basic 
salary rate of $1,940 per annum each. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MARCH 15 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for next week will be as follows: 

Monday we will call the Consent Cal- 
endar. That will be followed by general 
debate on the bill H. R. 8367, the civil 
functions War Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

Tuesday we will call the Private Cal- 
endar and continue consideration of the 
appropriation bill, reading it for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. I trust 
it can be disposed of by early afternoon 
because we are to have a conference of 
the Republican Members after the ad- 
journment on Tuesday. 

I might suggest the possibility, which 
can be determined on Monday, of having 
the House come in at 11 o’clock on Tues- 
day, but, as I say, that will be determined 
Monday. 

Wednesday we will call up H. R. 8300, 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
The rule provides for 7 hours of general 
debate. With 1 hour on the rule and 
7 hours on the bill, it will make 8 hours. 
It would be expected that general de- 
bate would continue on Wednesday and 
Thursday with the expectation of pas- 
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sage on Thursday because the rule, as is 
customary on bills of this sort, is a closed 
rule. 

Friday is undetermined. 

Conference reports, of course, may be 
called up at any time. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIM AUTHORITY TO SPEAKER 
AND CLERK OF HOUSE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday of next week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


THE USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
ELECTRIC POWER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hosmer] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the day 
is close when commercial electric power 
will be generated at powerplants using 
nuclear fuels. 

Our deliberations on measures directly 
or indirectly concerned with the produc- 
tion and use of electric power must, 
therefore, be prefaced with facts respect- 
ing nuclear developments as well as the 
more conventional data heretofore taken 
into consideration. 

My interest in this subject first was 
excited when, as a naval officer, I was 
among the first Americans to visit Hiro- 
shima after V- Day. During the year 
1948 I was employed by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission at the Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., installations. More lately I 
have taken naval reserve training duty 
which included on-the-spot study of the 
Navy’s atomic powered submarine. 

It is hoped that this speech today may 
provide our colleagues background in- 
formation on this important topic. I will 
speak on the kinds of atomic reactors 
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under development, the newly designed 
battery for direct atomic power, and will 
summarize the results of initial surveys 
of atomic energy reactor technology 
made by four private groups, at their 
own expense, in cooperation with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, un- 
der the leave to extend them which has 
been graciously granted me, I will ap- 
pend a bibliography on the use of atomic 
energy for the development of electric 
power prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress on my request. This, I hope, will 
be of value to those who wish to go fur- 
ther into the subject with their own re- 
search. 

It is not probable that all conventional 
electric power sources such as steam and 
power dams will be outmoded by nuclear 
developments, but some of them are sure 
to be. Thus these developments should, 
but more properly, must, be considered 
before Congress approves any new Fed- 
eral power projects. We must avoid 
spending any millions, or billions, on 
projects of a conventional nature which 
would be made obsolete by nuclear ad- 
vances. 

KINDS OF ATOMIC REACTORS 

The head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Argonne National Laboratory 
near Chicago, Ill., Mr. Walter Zinn, has 
stated that drawings for reactors offer 
endless possibilities. The major varia- 
bles are the structural materials, fuels, 
moderators, and coolants used. For pur- 
poses of easy understanding, Mr. Law- 
rence Hafstad of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has divided reactors into 
three main types. 

First there are the burner-uppers. 
Then there are the stretcher-outers. 
The third type are the breeders. 

1. THE BURNER-UPPERS 


The Atomic Energy Commission buys 
ores at $3.50 per pound of contained 
uranium. The costs of refining this are 
not public knowledge. Dr. Zinn assumes 
that the refined material costs 10 times 
as much. 

However, of this natural uranium 99.3 
percent is U-238. This is a nonfission- 
able material. Accordingly, only seven- 
tenths percent is the fissionable isotope 
U-235. The burner-upper works on pure 
U-235. This must be prepared by the 
vastly ramified, costly gaseous-type fis- 
sion processes that are employed at Oak 
Ridge. 

Fission consists of the splitting of an 
atom nucleus, as, for example, when an 
atom is bombarded with neutrons. Enor- 
mous quantities of energy are released 
when heavy elements, like uranium or 
plutonium are thus split. 

EXACT COSTS UNKNOWN 


The cost of this is likewise secret. 
However, several years ago, Dr. Hafstad 
said that $20 per gram of U-235 was al- 
most certainly low. He has not altered 
this figure since. . 

Assuming this as a cost figure, the 0.14 
pounds of useful U-235 in the original 
bar of metal costs $1,270. Assuming 
that the burner-upper will be able to use 
only 50 percent of its U-235 due to tech- 
nical difficulties, the original 20 pounds 
of natural uranium will supply as much 
useful heat as 91 tons of good steaming 
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coal. Therefore, the fuel costs of gener- 
ating electricity will be around 7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 

If we contrast this with the 3.5 mills— 
the average cost of coal at usual thermal 
generating stations—it is apparent that 
the burner-upper cannot compete with 
present conventional costs of producing 
electricity. 

It is suggested that if such burner- 
upper reactors are ever to be competitive 
in generating electric power, they will 
have to be fueled on plutonium, and not 
on U-235. 

2. THE STRETCHER-OUTER 


We thus see that U-235 is fissionable, 
while U-238 is not. But, the latter is 
fertile. By that is meant that it can be 
converted into material that is fission- 
able. 

When a reactor is loaded with natural 
uranium which contains both types, or 
isotopes, the U-235 will fission, and the 
bombardment of neutrons will convert 
some of the U-238 to plutonium. 

Any reactor that is fueled with natu- 
ral uranium produces both heat and 
plutonium. A small experimental re- 
actor at Argonne easily converts 80 per- 
cent of its U-238 into plutonium. 

USING MORE URANIUM 


At such an 80-percent rate of conver- 
sion, the stretcher-outer could derive 5 
times as much heat-usable fissionable 
fuel from an initial 20 pounds of natural 
uranium. Thus, instead of using 0.7 
percent of the natural uranium, as the 
burner-upper would, theoretically it 
could use 3.5 percent. 

The coal-cost equivalent of the 20 
pounds of uranium would now be $260. 
Therefore, the fuel costs per kilowatt 
hour of uranium would be only 1.3 mills, 

However, these are only direct costs. 
They do not include the expenses of 
maintaining the reactor, and reproces- 
sing the fuel. 

The enormous advantages of a fuel 
that is practically weightless, compared 
with coal, are evident. However, much 
of the economics is still obscure. Under 
Dr. Zinn’s calculations, a 150,000 kilo- 
watt plant that was powered by a 
stretcher-outer could be charged with 
61 tons of natural uranium, burn up 20 
tons a year, and need no recharge for 
3 years. 

3. THE BREEDER 

When the breeder stage is reached, the 
advantages and the disadvantages com- 
pound rapidly. Thus, theoretically, it is 
possible not only to reach but to exceed 
a 1-for-1 conversion of U-238 into PU- 
239. Such breeding makes it possible to 
consume not just 0.7 percent of the nat- 
ural uranium as in the burner-upper, or 
3.5 percent as in the stretcher-outer, but 
all of it. 

Thus the equivalent of 20 pounds of 
uranium now becomes 26,000 tons of coal. 
As a result, the cost per kilowatt hour 
goes down to the microscopic direct 
charge of 0.013 per kilowatt hour for 
fuel. However, there has been very little 
practical experience gained in breeding, 

FUEL REPROCESSING DIFFICULTIES 

Atomic energy scientists recognize the 
vastly difficult, expensive fuel reproces- 
sing as a major problem for breeder re- 
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actors. It is here that costs are largely 
obscure. 

BATTERY FOR DIRECT ATOMIC 

ATOMIC BATTERY 

The Radio Corporation of America 
has announced that from a tiny bat- 
tery—the experimental one being smal- 
ler than a fingertip—radioactive atoms 
can be transformed directly into usable 
electricity. 

Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of RCA, announced this dis- 
covery recently. Extremely costly reac- 
tors and plants are essential in order to 
break up fissionable material, thereby 
generating heat and steam, which in 
turn may be used to produce electricity. 
This is a byproduct, indirect, highly 
costly method of producing electricity. 
Moreover, only a fraction of 1 percent of 
the costly uranium is directly useful. 
The remainder is waste. 


PRODUCING ELECTRICITY SIMPLY 


The problem always has been to pro- 
duce electricity directly, simply, cheaply 
by using all, or most of the costly raw 
material. Now one possible answer to 
this problem has been found. 

According to preliminary information, 
the new RCA atomic battery meets sev- 
eral of these basic objections to the pre- 
viously costly methods of producing 
electricity from fissionable materials. 
Here, briefly, is how General Sarnoff 
states the RCA battery will work. 

Its power comes from an almost in- 
visible amount of radio-active strontium- 
90. This is part of the waste product 
that is formed when uranium-235 atoms 
are split. 


POWER—RCA 


STRONTIUM 


Strontium-90 radiates electrons. Each 
such electron develops 200,000 more elec- 
trons. The strontium itself shoots off 
several billion electrons each second. 

In the RCA experiments, the tiny 
atomic battery produces one-millionth 
of a watt of electricity. This is enough 
electrical current to make a whining 
sound in a telephone earpiece. It is 
claimed that this battery is good for 20 
years, as that is the time it takes stron- 
tium to lose half of its power. 


THE TRANSISTOR 


One of the essential components of 
this RCA atomic battery is the transistor 
tube. It is the tiny substitute for the 
larger and more complicated vacuum 
tube. By using the transistor, the elec- 
trons flow out of the battery as elec- 
tricity. 

OPERATION OF BATTERY 


The battery functions when strontium 
is brought close to silicon, and conversely, 
stops when strontium is pulled away. 
The battery has a lead shield as stron- 
tium-90 is mixed with other atoms that 
shoot off X-rays. Pure strontium, we 
are told, needs little, or possibly no 
shielding. The strontium in the RCA 
battery costs $25. 

FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 

It is widely held by authorities in the 
field that this is one important and de- 
sirable direction for the future develop- 
ment of electricity from materials pos- 
sessing atomic energy, namely, a small 
portable, inexpensive device that can be 
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used in the home or on the farm. Un- 
doubtedly large central station plants to 
distribute electricity will also be needed 
far into the foreseeable future. 

With such an atomic battery the time 
may not be too far distant when stand- 
ard mechanical products will have such 
atomic power devices easily available for 
attachment, as part of their regular 
equipment. 

EMPLOYING PRIVATE INDUSTRY FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES 

The Atomic Energy Commission has 
been using certain segments of private 
industry in order to develop the best 
practical means of converting atomic en- 
ergy into useful electric power. In doing 
so the AEC entered into contracts with 
certain industries, seeking the best ways 
they could aid in developing to a maxi- 
mum degree nuclear fission, or atomic 
energy, for use in society generally. 

PRIVATE GROUPS COOPERATING WITH AEC 


Since 1951 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has contracted with four sepa- 
rate groups to aid the Federal Govern- 
ment in such experiments. In each 
group there were two private firms. 
They were asked to make initial surveys 
of atomic energy reactor technology at 
their own expense. 

The four groups cooperating with the 
Atomic Energy Commission are: 

Dow Chemical Co. and Detroit Edi- 
son Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. and Union 
Electric Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and Bechtel 
Corp. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. and Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois. 

WHAT THESE GROUPS AGREED TO DO 


The foregoing groups agreed to do the 
following things for the Atomic Energy 
Commission: 

First. They were to determine the en- 
gineering feasibility of their designing, 
constructing, and operating dual-pur- 
pose reactors in order to produce fis- 
sionable material and power. 

Second. They were to examine the 
economic and technical aspects of build- 
ing such reactors in the next few years, 

Third. They were to determine what 
kind of research and development was 
needed. 

Fourth. Finally, it was their task to 
recommend what role private industry 
could assume in designing, building, and 
operating such reactors. 

In order that these groups could func- 
tion properly, and to the best advantage, 
the Atomic Energy Commission made 
available to them essential data that it 
possessed. There was a problem in mak- 
ing necessary information available to 
industry that was formerly classified. 
Therefore, the findings of the above 
study groups were carefully examined. 
Declassified versions were prepared so as 
to make such information available to 
industrial firms and engineers that were 
interested. As a result, such informa- 
tion is now available in a pamphlet 
published by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., en- 
titled “Nuclear Power Reactor Tech- 
nology.” 
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LIMITATIONS IMPOSED 


It is thus apparent that the informa- 
tion which these study groups sub- 
mitted, and the information which 
would be available to industry generally, 
would be limited in nature for obvious 
security reasons. This is especially true 
of detailed information on reactor de- 
sign. Likewise, the groups themselves 
had limitations. Take, for example, 
their instructions to consider dual-pur- 
pose reactors. These groups indicated 
that such proposals are not necessarily 
those that would have resulted if the 
studies had been directed to power-only 
reactors, and with plutonium that would 
be used only as a fuel. 

There was another limitation placed 
upon their research, and that was that 
the designs suggested should be those 
that could be reasonably built in the 
next few years. 

CONCLUSIONS ON DUAL-PURPOSE REACTORS 


Thus, while there is a difference with 
respect to the designs of reactors, all 
groups came to the conclusion that 
dual-purpose reactors are feasible from 
a technical standpoint. They likewise 
concluded that they could be operated 
in such a manner so that the plutonium 
credit would reduce the cost of power. 

At the same time, these groups also 
agreed that it was not possible to build 
reactors in the very near future that 
would be economically feasible solely on 
the basis of power generation. 

SUMMARY OF FOUR MAIN STUDIES 


Before going into the details of the 
various studies that were made by the 
foregoing private industrial research 
groups into the possibility of developing 
atomic energy for electric power, let us 
summarize briefly their main conclu- 
sions, 

GROUP NO. 1 

This group consisted of the Dow Chem- 
ical Co. and the Detroit Edison Co. They 
experimented with sodium-cooled fast- 
breeder reactors. In their studies they 
found that such reactors afford a low 
fuel cost and a high coolant temperature 
that made for efficient power production. 

They went into the question of sim- 
plified solid fuel elements. While they 
approved the design that is now under 
construction, they indicated the desir- 
ability of more mobile fuels. These could 
include fuels which would be easier for 
handling as well as for reprocessing. 
They used solid, slurry, and liquid fuels. 
They varied from 7,500 to 138,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical output at 30 percent 
thermal efficiency. 

GROUP NO. 2 


The second private industry group 
consisted of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and the Union Electric Co. They studied 
sodium- cooled reactors that were gra- 
phite-moderated, Two similar designs 
were examined. 

One reactor had 1,000 megawatts—or 
million watts—heat output. It used a 
sodium temperature range of 650° to 300° 
Fahrenheit. It generated 3 million 
pounds per hour of 150 p. s. i. a- pounds 
per square inch absolute, including air— 
saturated steam. It produced 208,000 
kilowatts. 

They then pursued their research on 
another type of reactor which had 3,000 
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megawatts. Two power cycles were con- 
sidered. The first one used a full tem- 
perature range of sodium from 900° to 
300° Fahrenheit. This one is capable of 
generating 8.8 million pounds per hour 
of 400 p. s. i. a.-746° Fahrenheit steam. 
This experiment afforded a net produc- 
tion of 834,000 kilowatts. 

In another experiment rejecting heat 
of sodium below 500° Fahrenheit, it was 
found that there was an evaporation of 
4.8 million pounds an hour. This pro- 
duced 554,000 kilowatts. 


GROUP NO. 3 


The third group consisted of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the Bechtel 
Corp. They experimented with a water- 
cooled thermal reactor and a sodium- 
cooled fast reactor. Both had 500 mega- 
watts of heat output. 

In the water-cooled reactor, heavy wa- 
ter was used as a moderator. This de- 
veloped 100,600 kilowatts. They used 
175 p. s. i. a.-378 Fahrenheit steam. 

The group also experimented with a 
sodium-cooled reactor that was much 
smaller physically. This experiment 
disclosed a generation of 1,600,000 
pounds per hour of 500 p. s. i. a.-750 
Fahrenheit steam. It yielded 145,300 
kilowatts of electricity. 

GROUP No. 4 


The fourth industrial group consisted 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co. and 
the Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois. They experimented with a helium- 
cooled reactor that was moderated by 
graphite, It had a 350 megawatt heat 
output, This generated steam at 265 
p. S. i. a. at 525° Fahrenheit. Forty-six 
thousand seven hundred kilowatts of 
electricity were produced. 

They also experimented with a heavy- 
water-cooled, heavy-water-moderated 
reactor that had a 1,064 megawatt heat 
output. The turbines in this experiment 
operate on 180 p. s. i. a. saturated steam. 
Two hundred and eleven thousand five 
hundred kilowatts of electricity were 
produced. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF THE FOUR GROUPS 


Let us now consider in more detail 
what each of the four principal groups 
found. 

1. DOW CHEMICAL-DETROIT EDISON SUMMARY 


This group used a liquid metal-cooled- 
fast-neutron breeder reactor and em- 
ployed fuel elements of solid uranium. 
This was the design utilized by the Dow 
Chemical-Detroit Edison team. Their 
findings disclosed that this type of de- 
sign offers high coolant temperatures for 
steam generation. They are of the opin- 
ion that future reactors can use a liquid- 
metal fuel with continuous reprocessing. 

The Dow Chemical-Detroit Edison 
studies sought to obtain as many desir- 
able characteristics as possible. They 
used materials, processes, and designs 
that are in existence now, in a partly 
developed form. As a result, they con- 
centrated on a liquid-metal-cooled 
fast-neutron breeder reactor. 

They found that this type of operation 
gives a high coolant temperature essen- 
tial for efficient power recovery. Fuel 
elements will be uranium alloy in a solid 
form. They planned to use uranium in 
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the breeder blanket as a fertile material 
for making plutonium. 


ECONOMICAL POWER REACTORS 


In the thinking of this group, in order 
to have economical power reactors, the 
following seven specifications should be 
met: 

First. A low-cost fuel should be used. 
That is to say, it must be a breeder re- 
actor, within itself, that converts tho- 
rium or depleted uranium into fission- 
able material. As used by this group, 
the term “breeder reactor” means one 
that produces more fuel than it burns. 

Second. The second conclusion of this 
group was that the reactor should be of 
the fast-neutron type in order to pro- 
duce an excess of fissionable material 
above its own needs. 

Third. This group also concluded that 
the reactor should operate at high tem- 
perature. They indicated that a core 
temperature of 950° to 1,100° Fahren- 
heit may be possible, 

Fourth. The next conclusion of this 
group was that the design should permit 
integration with a variation of improved 
extraction processes now under study. 

Fifth. They also found that the unit 
should require a segregated area speci- 
fied for public safety. They referred to 
this as an “exclusion area.” They 
claimed that such an arrangement could 
be minimized by continuous removal and 
segregation of fission products. 

Sixth. This group found that the re- 
actor should use uncanned fuel, prefer- 
ably mobile or fluid. 

Seventh. Finally, they concluded that 
the reactor should be inherently self- 
regulating. 

2. MONSANTO CHEMICAL-UNION ELECTRIC 

SUMMARY 

This group favors a sodium-cooled, 
graphite-moderated, slow-neutron reac- 
tor that uses natural uranium. While 
they vary in detail, for each of the lay- 
outs of the two reactors, their findings 
compare the power cycles that use heat 
output in different ways. 

This group was concerned primarily 
with the production of plutonium and 
power reactors that could be built with- 
in the next few years. Their job was to 
study the feasibility of a reactor that 
could meet these specific requirements. 
They found that the production of plu- 
tonium for military purposes could be 
achieved in 5 years. Thereafter, this 
plant could be run for power alone. 


THE HANFORD REACTORS 


Let us first consider their findings 
concerning the Hanford reactor. In the 
interest of speed they used the Hanford 
reactors as a starting point of experience 
as regards design and construction. 
They looked into the question of water 
as a coolant. Because the Hanford re- 
actor would not permit temperature that 
was high enough for the economical pro- 
duction of power, sodium was chosen. 

The reason was that at low pressure 
sodium can remove more heat than pres- 
surized water. Likewise, sodium does not 
corrode stainless steel up to 900° Fahren- 
heit, or higher. Finally, as plutonium 
production is nearly equal to heat out- 
put, the use of a sodium coolant per- 
mits more plutonium from a given size 
reactor. 


THE FIRST CHOICE OF A REACTOR 


Accordingly, a sodium-cooled and 
graphite-moderated design was selected. 
Metallic uranium was chosen because it 
minimizes the enrichment required. 
Likewise, this material is comparatively 
well known. 

In order to leave a margin of safety, a 
maximum uranium temperature of 1,100° 
Fahrenheit was chosen, 

While two potential designs were de- 
termined, both of them had the same 
general arrangement. Their differences 
lie in the coolant systems and the tech- 
niques of loading and unloading. 

FUEL CHANNELS 


This group found that fuel channels 
can be loaded and unloaded while run- 
ning at a full load. After a few days of 
cooling, irradiated fuel assemblies are 
removed from the reactor. They were 
transferred to lead shipping coffins 
which have 12-inch walls. The handling 
of all fuel equipment is by remote 
control. 

Their work disclosed that the most 
economical plutonium-power reactor 
uses enriched fuel. This cost of enrich- 
ing is more than offset by the resulting 
production of more plutonium. Thus, 
there is a lower unit cost. 

COOLANT CIRCUITS 


In order to prevent contact, and the 
resulting violent reaction between so- 
dium and water, a shell and tube heat 
exchanger would have to have double 
concentric tubes with a mercury-filled 
barrier space in between. 

In the interest of safety, and the 
avoidance of hazards of sodium leaks, as 
well as the radioactivity of sodium in the 
recirculating system, the entire sodium 
circuit should be completely leaktight. 


ELECTRIC POWER COSTS 


This group estimated the costs of elec- 
tricity from the foregoing processes. A 
comparison was made with a modern 
steam plant in their two studies. In the 
first case, using atomic energy, with a 
net output of 210,000 kilowatts, the cost 
would be $124 per kilowatt. 

In the second case of power develop- 
ment from atomic energy, the net output 
would be 554,000 kilowatts, and the cost 
would be $110 per kilowatt. 

These 2 atomic energy power costs 
of $124 and $110 compared with a mod- 
ern steam-plant cost of $169 per kilowatt. 

Broken down into the cost in mills per 
kilowatt-hour, the cost of power pro- 
duced from atomic energy totaled 4.13 
and 3.73 mills per kilowatt-hour com- 
pared to 3.97 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
their views on the cost of a modern steam 
plant. 


3. PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC-BECHTER SUMMARY 

This third group made three specific 
recommendations: 

First. The design should be a liquid- 
metal-cooled fast-breeder reactor. Solid 
fuel should be used and it should be 
undertaken immediately. 

Second. The construction should start 
when the layout is completed, unless ad- 
vances in the arts have made the design 
obsolete. 

Third. There should be developed a 
liquid-fuel breeder reactor. 
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This third group found that atomic 
powerplants are economically justified 
where they can operate at a high-capac- 
ity factor. Such an operation could be 
integrated into the large Pacific Gas & 
Electric system where one-third of the 
demand is the base load. 

SAFETY FACTOR 


This group found that public hazard 
must be considered in the event of a 
failure of the reactor. Thus, if a re- 
actor should melt because of a failure of 
cooling, or a runaway, it would release 
radioactive and poisonous gases. These 
should not be explosive in force. The 
group concluded that the gases would be 
expected to be retained principally in the 
shielded area, and thereafter in an es- 
sentially airtight building. 

At the present time, restrictions as to 
site are based upon the assumption that 
all radioactive material discharges as a 
cloud into the atmosphere. Ten years of 
experience would appear to show that 
reactors could be operated safely. 

SIZE OF REACTOR 


This group found that a 500-mega- 
watt—millionwatt—reactor capacity is a 
compromise between a smaller develop- 
ment unit and a large and more econom- 
ical size. The group found that the heat 
from such a reactor would produce sig- 
nificant amounts of plutonium as well as 
100 to 150 megawatts of electrical en- 
ergy. Two reactors were chosen for 
study. 

ELECTRIC-POWER COSTS OF SODIUM-COOLED 

REACTORS 

This group also compared the cost of 
producing atomic electric power com- 
pared with the conventional steam pow- 
erplant. In their first atomic project, 
the total investment would be $51 mil- 
lion. In the second atomic project it 
would be the same, whereas the third 
one would involve an investment of $29,- 
800,000. This compares with an invest- 
ment of $14 million in a conventional 
steam powerplant. 

With the foregoing investment, the 
cost of electric energy would be 12% 
mills per kilowatt-hour, 3.6 mills, and 
5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour in the 3 
atomic-energy plants. This compares 
with a cost of 6 mills in the conventional 
steam powerplant. 

4. COMMONWEALTH EDISON-PUBLIC SERVICE 

SUMMARY 

This group concluded that heavy-wa- 
ter-moderated and cooled reactor offers 
the best economic possibilities. How- 
ever, they recognized that the gas-cooled 
reactor has already made a substantial 
beginning in atomic power, because it 
causes minimum interference with the 
production of reactors that are now 
under construction or are being contem- 
plated. 

In the Commonwealth-Edison public 
service study group, two reactors were 
considered. The first one was cooled by 
gas, and moderated by graphite. The 
second reactor was moderated and cooled 
by heavy water. 

The reason the gas-cooled unit was 
chosen was due to the fact that more in- 
formation was available in regard to 
engineering, construction, and operating 
experience. They concluded that there 
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would be less work needed on design 

data. Also, less time, expense, and re- 

search would be needed for development. 
WORK OF ARGONNE NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


The choice of the heavy-water reactor 
was due principally to the fact that it 
was conceived by the Argonne National 
Laboratories. It was this group that was 
helpful in solving some of the electrical, 
mechanical, as well as structural design 
problems. Also, it helped in preparing 
cost estimates. 

GAS-COOLED REACTOR 


This group considered a gas-cooled 
reactor that has a heat output of 350 
megawatts. The design called for two 
right-circular graphite cylinders. They 
had adjoining end faces that were par- 
allel to each other on the same center 
line. These cylinders contain natural- 
uranium slugs that were arranged in a 
lattice. 

The cooling gas—helium—enters a 
small gap between the two cylinders, and 
divides its flow outward through the two 
reactor sections. A steel shell that is 
pressurized encases this assembly. 

This group considered helium as a 
coolant. There was a reactor shell which 
had openings in a 44-foot sphere that 
permitted the feeding of uranium slugs 
into the graphite core. 

There was a concrete radiation shield 
that had the shape of a modified quonset 
hut that completely enclosed the reactor 
sphere. 

Two channels at a time could be 
charged by a six-cylinder charging ma- 
ae that operated in a sequence opera- 

on. 

The more important reactor instru- 
ments measured power level, reactor 
period, temperature, and pressure of 
helium. 

HELIUM FIGURES 

The helium leaves the reactor sphere 
at 650° Fahrenheit to enter the boilers. 
It leaves the boilers at 384° Fahrenheit 
as it enters gas blowers to be returned 
to the reactor. The multiple takeoffs 
and the need for a reasonable duct sizes 
required 12 separate circuits for the 
helium. 

BOILERS 


Boilers are straight-through types, in 
which economizer, evaporating, and sub- 
heating sections are combined into one 
continuous pass. There are 12 boilers, 
even though 10 of them can develop full 
reactor power. 

BLOWERS 

The axial-fiow-type helium blowers 
must run at a constant flow. Load var- 
iations are made by varying the helium 
temperature out of the boilers. 

PLANT CONTROL 


Automatic-control load adjustments 
hold the reactor helium temperature to 
750° Fahrenheit. The group found that 
in order to achieve high-plutonium pro- 
duction the reactor should be held at a 
full power rating even while electric 
generation is reduced. 

ESTIMATED COSTS OF GAS-COOLED REACTOR 


The costs that follow are based on 
conditions in the Midwest. They do not 
include the costs of fuel fabrication and 
processing. Assuming a net output of 
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45,000 kilowatts, the installed cost av- 
erages $889 per kilowatt. 
This group estimated the total cost of 
a gas-cooled reactor to be $40 million. 
ESTIMATED COSTS OF HEAVY-WATER REACTOR 


When this group considered the heavy- 
water reactor, they estimated the total 
cost of installing a plant would be $118 
million. 

This $118 million figure represents a 
cost of $492 per kilowatt. 

If this reactor was designed for light- 
water cooling and moderation, it would 
require enriched fuel, the initial invest- 
ment could be reduced by about $47 mil- 
lion. The cost per kilowatt would then 
drop from the above $492 to $297. These 
cost figures assume that fabricated fuel 
elements are furnished by others. The 
cost of initial fuel charge was not in- 
cluded. 

CONCLUSIONS OF GROUP 4 

Considering the present status of re- 
actor technology, this group concluded 
that the heavy-water-reactor concept 
had the best economic possibilities. The 
uncertainties they encountered were the 
availability and cost of heavy water, and 
the practicability and cost of chemical 
plants to process the fuel elements. 

This group also concluded that the 
gas-cooled reactor could provide a sub- 
stantial beginning in atomic power with 
a minimum of interference with produc- 
tion reactions that are either under con- 
struction at present or are contemplated. 
They found that fuel elements should be 
less costly than some of those used in 
production reactors and that they can 
be processed in existing plants. They 
concluded that both the gas-cooled re- 
actor and the heavy-water reactor are 
feasible from an engineering and operat- 
ing point of view. 
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THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FRIEDEL] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, twice in 
a single generation, in World War I and 
again in World War II we have been pro- 
vided with a stern warning that a strong 
merchant marine is an indispensable 
arm of our national defense and secu- 
rity. Each time in critical haste and at 
tremendous cost, while the success of 
our military effort was gravely imperiled, 
we were forced to undertake a vast pro- 
gram of emergency ship construction, 

Unfortunately, we do not seem to have 
learned these lessons of the recent past 
very well. Once more our merchant 
marine is slipping backward in number 
and quality, while our American ship- 
yards are threatened with economic 
strangulation for lack of continuous 
orders to keep them going. Not even 
one order for an oceangoing ship in 
excess of 1,000 gross tons was placed in 
a United States shipyard in 1953. Their 
slim backlog of work in progress is fast 
running out. 

We are confronted with a serious situa- 
tion in Baltimore. I hold here in my 
hand an article which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun on Friday, March 5, stat- 
ing that the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point 
Shipyard, which was among the largest 
shipbuilders in World War II, will be 
completely shut down October 1, because 
there are no new orders in sight. All 
the contracts presently on hand will be 
completed within the next 6 months. 
This means that 3,500 persons will lose 
their jobs, plus an economic loss to the 
Baltimore area of $70 million annually. 

The business situation at the Mary- 
land Drydock Co., another shipbuilding 
and repairs concern, also located in Bal- 
timore, has reached a critical point. In 
1952 the company employed 4,000 per- 
sons. This figure declined to 2,500 in 
1953 and at the present time there are 
only 1,031 persons on the payroll, a loss 
of 75 percent. Maryland Drydock has no 
backlog of business and is dependent on 
securing work on a day-to-day basis. 
Ninety percent of the work on hand will 
be completed in approximately 30 days, 
and there is no further work in prospect. 

If some relief for the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in Baltimore is not forthcoming 
in the immediate future, the port of 
Baltimore, the lifeline of our city, will 
be seriously affected. Skilled labor is al- 
ready going into other areas and into 
other fields. Should need for emergency 
ship construction arise once more, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
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secure skilled labor and know-how to 
build our ships. It would be shortsighted 
indeed, to permit disintegration of these 
shipbuilding organizations which have 
proved to be so vital in time of national 
crisis. 

The Chiefs of Staff and all of us agree 
that we must have a strong Air Force, 
Navy, and Army. But we also need a 
strong merchant marine for our national 
defense. 

Our existing inactive reserve of cargo 
vessels, while deceptively large in num- 
ber, consists almost entirely of slow Lib- 
erty ships which were obsolete when they 
were built as emergency vessels in World 
War II. We have no tankers in reserve 
and we are seriously deficient in fast 
passenger ships which could serve as 
troop carriers if an emergency should 
strike again. 

In addition to its importance for secu- 
rity, a strong and modern merchant 
marine, under private ownership and 
operation, with necessary Government 
aid, is also required for dependable serv- 
ice to our foreign commerce. 

These conditions and needs are ac- 
knowledged by those who understand our 
merchant-marine problem. What we 
must do is to translate our established 
merchant-marine policy objective into a 
more effective and sustained program of 
action which will give us at all times an 
adequate merchant marine for our com- 
merce and a strong nucleus as an arm of 
national defense. 

I have received many complaints on 
the lack of contracts let in United States 
shipyards, while American contracts 
have been given to the shipyards of for- 
eign countries. 

I particularly invite the attention of 
the Members of the House to the pre- 
liminary report of the Senate subcom- 
mittee entitled “Merchant Marine 
Studies,” dated February 1, 1954, and to 
the statement of Mr. L. R. Sanford, presi- 
dent of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, as contained in the hearings 
before that Senate subcommittee last 
summer. The latter is an extraordinar- 
ily clear and comprehensive exposition 
of the merchant marine and shipyard 
problem. I know you will find this state- 
ment very informative. 

In summary form, I will set down cer- 
tain aspects of the current situation in 
shipbuilding and ship repair: 

First. The shipyards are concerned 
that they have no substantial amount of 
construction work in sight beyond late 
1954. 

Second. Complaints continue to be 
made that too much repair work goes to 
Government yards instead of private 
yards. 

In this connection President Eisen- 
hower issued a statement to the effect 
that cities and States in critical areas 
should receive preference in the letting 
of Federal contracts. 

Third. A sustained stabilized ship con- 
struction program is still an unattained 
objective of our established merchant- 
marine policy. 

Fourth. It is contended that in too 
many instances contracts for ship con- 
struction and repair have been given to 
foreign shipyards, sometimes in connec- 
tion with foreign-aid programs, 
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Fifth. The 1955 Federal budget con- 
tains no recommendation for ship con- 
struction by the Maritime Administra- 
tion. I have been informed that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, upon the comple- 
tion of pending studies, will submit a 
separate request for ship construction 
funds. I hope that these recommenda- 
tions will be speeded up before the ship- 
yards in Baltimore and other areas are 
forced to close down completely and their 
skilled organizations are broken up and 
dispersed. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to commend 
the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland upon the very com- 
pelling and forceful statement he has 
made on a subject which is of vital in- 
terest to the people of the city of Balti- 
more. I may say that the same situa- 
tion applies with regard to the people 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I understand the situ- 
ation is bad all over. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish to 
commend the gentleman for his contri- 
bution, his large contribution, in refer- 
ence to the merchant marine. I have 
been very much impressed. The gentle- 
man has alerted me, and I am sure he 
has alerted all the other Members of 
the House. We must follow the counsel 
and the leadership of the gentleman 
from Maryland in doing something to 
Save our merchant marine in order that 
ills may not come to our beloved country. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his kind remarks. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman from 
Maryland, a very able and distinguished 
colleague, is always in the forefront on 
everything important to our country. 
While the matter does touch particu- 
larly his own district, I know it touches 
many districts in the County of Kings, 
State of New York, as well as other parts 
of our entire country. I trust that the 
Congress will pay heed to this warning 
that the gentleman is bringing to our 
attention very forcibly. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most highly gratified that the gentle- 
man from Maryland has addressed the 
House relative to a serious situation in 
his home city of Baltimore, both as it 
affects the industry of shipbuilding and, 
of course, as it affects the workers and 
the workers’ families. It is not surpris- 
ing that he has done this so ably and ef- 
fectively, because ever since coming to 
Congress he has shown great resource- 
fulness and great intelligence and dili- 
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gence in keeping well up with the prob- 
lems before the House both as it affects 
his home district and also the nation at 
large. While in my own city of Pitts- 
burgh there is no shipbuilding as such, 
just within a few miles of my home dis- 
trict there is quite a large shipbuilding 
industry on the Ohio River, but they gen- 
erally build ships of much smaller class. 
The gentleman has often discussed with 
me these matters, because many of the 
problems in my area in the city of Pitts- 
burgh are similar to the problems in his 
area in Baltimore, and he certainly has 
shown an awareness of what should be 
done to relieve some situations that are 
not very happy, particularly at the pres- 
ent time. I again commend the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I am very happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] has ad- 
dressed the House on one of the most 
important subjects that the Members of 
the House could be addressed on. Dur- 
ing the gentleman’s remarks he very 
eloquently and effectively drove home 
the fact that our merchant marine is an 
indispensable arm of our national secu- 
rity. That fact cannot be driven home 
too often. The gentleman, in addressing 
the House today, has made a very con- 
structive contribution. The gentleman 


also said: “Once more our merchant 
marine is slipping backward.” That is 
true. 


The gentleman from Maryland has 
referred to the situation in Baltimore, 
part of which city he represents with 
such distinction and credit. While he 
speaks of the Baltimore situation, the 
gentleman also has in mind the national 
situation and the vital importance of our 
merchant marine as a part of our na- 
tional security and our national defense. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL] in making 
the address he has made today. It is 
consistent with the high type of service 
that the gentleman has always rendered 
since he has been a Member of this body. 
I know of no Member that more faith- 
fully and sincerely represents the people 
of his district than does my friend from 
Maryland who has just addressed the 
House. Elected as he is as a Democrat 
by the people of his district, he repre- 
sents all the people of his district, wheth- 
er Democrats, Republicans, or inde- 
pendents. 

As former Democratic leader of the 
House, as I have been for 10 out of the 
past 13 years and now as Democratic 
whip, I am glad to join with my other 
colleagues in complimenting my friend 
from Maryland in the splendid and con- 
structive speech he had made and in 
giving testimony to the people of his dis- 
trict that he is one of the finest and ablest 
7 most courageous Members of this 

y. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. I am deeply 
touched and greatly honored by the kind 
sentiments expressed by the eminent 
gentlemen who have been more generous 
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than just, in their praise of my record 
in Congress. I am only human. Their 
remarks will remain with me as a cher- 
ished memory to the end of my days. 
For their confidence, I am grateful. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SCHERER, for 
March 15, 16, and 17, 1954, on account 
of hearings of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Chicago, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. ALBERT and to include additional 
matter in remarks to be made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on H. R. 6788. 

Mr. PRICE. 

Mr, PHILLIPS and to include in the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole a statement from the Department 
of State. 

Mr. BENDER in four instances. 

Mr. McCormack and include a memo- 
randum, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2231. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act relating to debt claims; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5509. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 re- 
lating to the percent of colonels in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 15, 1954, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1348. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1955, involving an increase of $29,575 
for the legislative branch, in the form of 
amendments to the budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 350); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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1349. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“A bill to permit employees of the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company to appeal decisions under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act to the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board”; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

1350. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in cases of certain 
aliens who have been found admissible into 
the United States, pursuant to section 212 
(a) (I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1351. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to make the pro- 
visions of the act of August 28, 1937, relat- 
ing to the conservation of water resources in 
the arid and semiarid areas of the United 
States, applicable to the entire United States, 
and to increase and revise the limitation on 
aid available under the provisions of the said 
act, and for other purposes”; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

1352. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

1353. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders entered in cases where the 
authority contained in section 212 (d) (3) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of such aliens, pursuant 
to section 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1354. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 28, 1954, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on Zumbro River at Rochester, Minn. This 
interim report is submitted in response to a 
resolution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on March 
5, 1952, requesting a review of reports on the 
Zumbro River and its tributaries, Minnesota; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

1355. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated Jan- 
uary 28, 1954, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Port Chester Harbor, N. Y., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on November 30, 1945; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 8367. A bill making 
appropriations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1845). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 473. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 8300, a bill to 
revise the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1346). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 8350. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of licenses for the withdrawal of water from 
the John H. Kerr Reservoir for irrigation 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 8351. A bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assistance 
under Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of certificates 
to be used in the acquisition of surplus agri- 
cultural food products; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8352. A bill to increase the amount of 
articles acquired abroad by residents of the 
United States which may be brought into 
the country without payment of duty; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8353. A bill to provide that the clas- 
sification, rates of postage, zones, weight and 
size limitations, and other conditions of mail- 
ability of fourth-class mail shall be deter- 
mined solely by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 8354. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in proj- 
ects of construction, alteration, expansion, or 
repair of public facilities and improvements; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 8355. A bill to provide for the suspen- 
sion by the President under certain circum- 
stances of certain provisions of law embody- 
ing the Buy American principle; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 8356. A bill to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive use 
of the voluntary prepayment method in the 
provision of personal health services; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 8357. A bill to amend the Standard 
Container Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685; 
15 U. S. C. 257-2571), to provide for a three- 
eighths basket for fruits and vegetables; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: 

H. R. 8358. A bill to amend section 901 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8359. A bill to provide mandatory 

price support through March 31, 1956, for 


milk and butterfat used in manufacturing 
dairy products, to maintain the productive 
capacity of our dairy farming industry, to 
promote the orderly marketing of an ade- 
quate national supply of milk and dairy 
products, to encourage increased domestic 
consumption of dairy products in the inter- 
est of the national health and security, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 8360. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for certain 
widows and widowers of retired employees 
and certain widows of employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8361. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide a special acceler- 
ated amortization deduction for certain 
facilities constructed to aid in the abate- 
ment and control of air and water pollu- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 8362. A bill to create a Federal Un- 
employment Relief Administration to re- 
lieve unemployment by providing work on 
local public improvement and maintenance 
projects; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 8363. A bill to make affiliation with 
the Communist Party of the United States 
unlawful; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8364. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to save daylight and to pro- 
vide standard time for the United States,” 
approved March 19, 1918, as amended (15 
U. S. C. 261-265); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 8365. A bill to confirm the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents in fee to allotments of lands of the 
Mission Indians in the State of California 
prior to the expiration of the trust period 
specified in the act of January 12, 1891, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 8366. A bill to provide supplemen- 
tary benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients of 
certificates to be used in the acquisition of 
surplus agricultural food products; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8367. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8368. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 so 
as to remove domestic trade barriers affect- 
ing milk and milk products; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Con. Res. 211. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to set aside and pro- 
claim June 16 as National Blood Donors Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. Con. Res. 212. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that legisla- 
tion affecting Indians should be prepared in 
consultation with the Indians so affected; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. Res. 472. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
that certain measures relating to the pro- 
tection of the House of Representatives shall 
he referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 8369. A bill for the relief of certain 
nationals of Italy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 8370. A bill for the relief. of Paula 

Gandt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JONAS of Illinois: 

H.R.8371. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Diana P. Kittrell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 8372. A bill to recognize the high 
public service rendered by soldiers who vol- 
unteered and served in trench-fever experi- 
ments in the American Expeditionary Forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. R.8373. A bill for the relief of Julian 
Nowakowski, or William Nowak (Novak); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 8374. A bill for the relief of Herman 

Wobbe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 8375. A bill for the relief of Ise 
Radler Hughes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8376. A bill for the relief of Hanka 


and Kenneth Kerman; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Trade, Not Aid, Is Challenge to American 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam produces and consumes some 50 
percent of the world’s goods. Neverthe- 
less, in the field of foreign trade, we have 
been content to leave the laurels to 


others. Perhaps this has been a wise 
policy in times gone by, but today, trade 
has implications beyond the market 
place. In fact, we are constantly con- 
cerned by the increased exchange of 
goods between Western nations and 
countries in the Communist zone. 
Russia has recently swapped substan- 
tial amounts of gold for money provided 
by Britain, France, and our other West- 
ern European allies. Trade agreements 
with Italy and Argentina have been exe- 
cuted by Malenkov in addition to his 
contacts with England and France. The 
Russians have come up with an offer to 
buy more than a billion dollars worth 


of ships, electrical machines, and ma- 
chine-making tools from the British. 
All of which is mighty tempting to our 
friends and equally disturbing to us. 

It is a matter of statistics that Uncle 
Sam’s private companies did an overseas 
business of only $17 billion in 1953 
against $19 billion in 1951. We have 
plenty of industries that could use some 
new markets right now, and this is the 
time to move ahead if Uncle Sam is to 
remember that a good washing machine 
may be just as important as a stirring 
address by a Member of Congress in 
molding foreign public opinion—and 
maybe more. 


1954 
Chinks in the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s invention of the 
Iron Curtain as a description of life 
behind the Soviet borders and the satel- 
lite Communist states is dramatic but 
sometimes unfortunate. Most of us 
get the idea that we know absolutely 
nothing of what goes on in this hidden 
realm. The truth is that we know a 
little, anyhow, and we are learning more 
by the day. 

In Bulgaria, for example, we have 
learned that there has actually been 
armed resistance to Communist rule 
and that a secret radio has been set 
up by vigorous and unconquered Bul- 
garian anti-Communists. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has an- 
nounced a study of Tensions Within 
the Satellite Countries of the Soviet 
orbit, and the Bulgarian report is the 
first to be issued. 

Taken in conjunction with reports of 
resistance in Czechoslovakia revealed in 
letters mailed outside of the country 
by friends of Czech citizens and the 
constant repression of outbreaks in 
East Germany by the Communist armed 
forces, the whole picture of successful 
iron domination of the people of East- 
ern Europe must be altered. 

The history of Europe shows that once 
freedom has been tasted, it is impossible 
to suppress it indefinitely. Czechs who 
remember the days of Masaryk and 
Benes, Poles who recall their days under 
Paderewski and his successors are not 
permanently to be denied their freedom 
by the Red rulers or any others. 


Tragedy Has Its Funny Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
the revolutionists of Puerto Rico were 
trying to shoot down Congressmen pro- 
miscuously there were some comic inci- 
dents connected with the tragic affair. 

Martin Dies, of Texas, and FRANK 
Boykin, of Alabama, were pretty much 
in line with bullets landing in their vi- 
cinity in the Chamber. They tried to 
flee to the Democratic cloakroom, and 
both attempted to pass through the door 
at the same time. They jammed in the 
doorway, and could not go either way. 
At this juncture, MARTIN Dres said to 
Boykin: “Who was it that just darted 
between us?” Finally Boyxr got 
through and into the cloakroom. He an- 
nounced he was going for his gun, 
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Someone asked him where it was, and 
he said it was in Alabama. 

Dr. MILLER, whose both legs are arti- 
ficial and who walks pretty well with a 
cane, was in the center of the Chamber 
on the Republican side. Instead of duck- 
ing, he stood up, waved his cane at the 
gunman and shouted, “You can’t do 
this—it’s against the law.” 

Mr. Hate, of Maine, was more inter- 
ested in the way the seats are constructed 
than he was in the shooting. He had 
tried to get his head under one of them, 
but a cage that holds the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record was built too close to the floor 
and he could not get his head under it. 
Before the shooting stopped he was com- 
plaining about the poor plan of construc- 
tion of the seats. 

T. MILLET Hanp, of New Jersey, tried 
to get down in the space below the seats, 
but the one he selected was already occu- 
pied by Representative CANFIELD. He 
was still ducking down in that vicinity 
when someone asked him what he did 
when he found the space occupied by 
CANFIELD. “Well,” he said, “I crawled 
under CANFIELD.” 

Judge GRAHAM, of Pennsylvania, who 
is about 5 feet 2 inches tall, but still 
large in girth, could not find a place to 
get into to avoid the bullets, so remained 
standing up. Of course, I do not think 
the judge would have been much pro- 
tected by getting down because he would 
have been about as high lying down as 
he is standing. For some unaccountable 
reason he was not shot. 

JohN McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
was at the door of the Chamber when 
the firing began, and Tie O'NEILL, of 
Massachusetts, was behind him. He is 
a powerful man and he wanted to see 
what was going on inside. He rushed 
at the door and shoved McCormack right 
into the Chamber and close to the line 
of fire. 

I did not think the firing was real 
until a bullet hit a seat to the right of 
me. The dust and splinters flew and for 
the first time I realized that this was 
the “real McCoy.” I moved out of there 
with all possible speed and thought of 
getting down on the carpet, but it was 
so completely occupied I was prevented 
from doing so. The firing seemed to 
have ceased, and I walked down a few 
seats when the last of the bullets were 
fired. I did not see any place to go for 
cover, and someone asked me what I was 
standing for. I replied that I was look- 
ing for a gopher hole. The man said, 
“You could not crawl into that kind of 
a hole.” “Oh, yes, I could,” I replied. 
“Any common gopher hole would be big 
enough the way I feel now.” 

That was the last burst of bullets, and 
then we began to attend the wounded, 
and the attempt at assassination passed 
into history. 

To show just what vim a few pistol 
shots will instill in a body like the Con- 
gress, I cite the case of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BowIEn J. Unfortu- 
nately, he is very badly crippled through 
a severe attack of arthritis. When the 
shooting began and a few bullets struck 
near him he rushed for the door leading 
out of the Chamber. Seven or eight 
other Members had the same notion of 
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getting out of the Chamber at the same 
time. The others were not crippled, but 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bow- 
LER] led the “flying squadron” into the 
lobby, and was ahead of the whole pack. 
He seemed to have the stamina of a Man 
of War or a Whirlaway in the last 
stretch run. 

It ran through my mind, “Just what 
do those rebels want to shoot us for?” 
My first reaction was that we were being 
shot at because we had given $270 billion 
to foreign countries, but when I heard 
the rebel woman shout “Viva Puerto 
Rico,” I became convinced that these 
would-be executioners believed we had 
been more partial to England, France, 
and all the other 62 countries we have 
helped than we had been to Puerto Rico. 
You know, when we start giving every- 
thing away, jealousy creeps in among the 
donees. This should be a lesson to us. 

The bravest men in the House were the 
women. They did not want to plunge 
headlong on the floor behind a seat and 
muss up their clothing and hair, so they 
sat in their seats and let the bullets come. 
There must have been a spark of chivalry 
among the assassins, for none of the 
women were injured. 

I think it is a shame to be assassinated 
in the House, although in elections in 
North Dakota I am rather used to that 
procedure. I have been opposed to an in- 
crease in pay for Congressmen. I think 
we should refuse to wade in and boost 
our own salaries while thousands of citi- 
zens do not get enough to eat. But this 
shooting changed my views. I would 
be in favor of receiving combat pay— 
say 5 percent—and extra pay for flight 
duty—say a 20-percent increase on the 
latter. If a Congressman has to be pre- 
pared to run every time someone tries to 
kill him this is flight duty and we should 
receive some extra pay. 

All the wounded Members are recover- 
ing rapidly, and no new elections will be 
necessary because of this shooting melee. 


Statement of Hon. Melvin Price, of Illi- 
nois, Before House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service in Support of 
Wage Increase of $800 per Year for 
Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a statement I submitted 
to the House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee in support of a wage in- 
crease of $800 per year for postal em- 
ployees: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is with enthusiasm I join many 
colleagues here this morning in supporting 
a pay raise of $800 a year for postal em- 
ployees throughout the Nation. I do not 
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subscribe to the pay reclassification pro- 
gram suggested by Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield, which in my opinion would be 
wholly inadequate to meet the recognized 
need of these worthy employees. 

A pay raise for our postal employees is 
justified at this time and is long overdue. 
We are all cognizant of the inflationary 
spiral in living costs which makes a wage 
increase for these public servants absolutely 
necessary. It is a problem the Congress 
should solve without further delay. 

On the basis of comparable employment 
in private industry nothing less than an 
$800 increase would be fair to our postal 
employees. For years they have been at a 
definite disadvantage in our economic sys- 
tem because they have chosen to remain 
loyal to the post office service and have fore- 
gone the high wages offered in other em- 
ployment—although I am certain the temp- 
tation must have been strong to leave their 
low-paying Government job for much higher 
paying employment. 

Some, I know, yielded to such temptation 
and trained employees were lost to the De- 
partment. But a still greater loss to the 
Department has come in the lack of interest 
shown by able young people who no longer 
look to the post offices throughout the Na- 
tion as a good place in which to start a 
career. No incentive can be found in a job 
which puts such limitations on earning 
power. 

Let the Congress hold out hope to the 
present employees in the post offices and in- 
crease the appeal of the service to the be- 
ginner by approving a substantial wage in- 
crease now. If we fail to act the Nation will 
suffer in the loss of thousands of efficient 
postal workers whose economic situation will 
force them to leave their work in search of 
better paying jobs. 

Our letter carriers, clerks, and other em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department are 
entitled to a decent American wage. When 
they get it the Department will have less 
difficulty convincing men to accept employ- 
ment. It would be interesting statistics to 
list the number of postal employees who are 
compelled to take outside jobs along with 
their postal work to make ends meet. Many 
tell me that their wives have had to seek 
work in order to supplement the family 
income. 

The situation demands a substantial pay 
increase immediately—not months in the 
future. 

As I said in the beginning of my state- 
ment, I op) the unsatisfactory recom- 
mendations of Postmaster General Summer- 
field because I do not believe they deal 
fairly with the issue. As a matter of fact 
they give the barest minimum of pay relief 
to the absolute minimum of employees. I 
hope the committee will disregard the Post- 
master General's recommendation and that 
it will approve a wage increase for every 
employee of $800 a year. 

Let me repeat that I feel this is an emer- 
gency situation which calls for action imme- 
diately. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, grain 
shortage announced in Russia. Whose 
heads roll next? 
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What’s the Communist Quota, 


Democrats? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the Democratic high command is still 
following the pooh-pooh line on Com- 
munists in America. They have been 
hitting hard at the assertions of the ad- 
ministration that security risks have 
been removed from Federal payrolls and 
on every occasion, Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Stevenson lead the chorus of scoffers. 
Mr. Truman has said that there aren't 
an eyeful of Communists in the whole 
country.” 

Irrespective of grammar, this sentence 
merits some attention. On the one 
hand, it implies a dangerous admission 
that because a group is numerically 


small, it is not potentially destructive. 


There may be no more than a compara- 
tive handful of arsonists in any major 
city in the world, but they may cause 
devastating fires. Communists, trained 
in the technique of revolution, are 
taught to be maximally destructive as 
individuals. The business of putting a 
radio station out of operation, or of 
transmitting vital atomic secrets does 
not require an army of subversives. It 
requires a few fanatics, or sometimes 
one. Klaus Fuchs by himself had the 
power of a vast army. Harry Dexter 
White spoke with the voice of a thunder- 
clap. Alger Hiss’ red herring emitted a 
powerful odor. 

Let us not kid the American people. 
The record tells the story. The “eyeful 
of Communists” who got on the Federal 
payroll got there under Democratic aus- 
pices. 

They are getting kicked out under Re- 
publican auspices. 


Federal Bank Deposit Guaranty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1954 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a memorandum prepared for me 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress in relation to the 
historical aspects leading up to and 
which prompted the Congress in passing 
legislation to guarantee bank deposits up 
to a certain amount and in the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House and Senate will read this memo- 
randum with great interest and that the 
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information contained therein will be 
useful to them for future use: 


EXCERPTS ON THE BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL 
BANK DEPOSIT GUARANTY 

In view of the fact that during the 12 years, 
1921-32, 10,816 banks—more than one-third 
the total number of banks in the country— 
with deposits of $4,885,126,000, had sus- 
pended with an estimated minimum loss to 
depositors of more than $4,600,000,000, it is 
not surprising that a strong sentiment. pre- 
valled in Congress for the guaranty of bank 
deposits by national legislation, even though 
State experiments along that line had uni- 
formly failed, sometimes with disastrous re- 
sults. Against considerable opposition the 
advocates of a guaranty system succeeded in 
writing into the Banking Act of 1933 certain 
clauses providing for “insurance” of bank 
deposits. The insurance was to be provided 
under two plans, a temporary plan to go into 
effect on January 1, 1934, and a permanent 
plan to supplant the temporary plan and go 
into effect on July 1, 1934. (Money and 
Banking in the United States, Louis A. Rufe- 
ner, 1934, p. 715.) 

Several considerations inclined the adyo- 
cates of deposit guaranty to seek a nation- 
wide Federal system, such as the competi- 
tion of the State and National banks, the 
competition of the banks of one State with 
those of another, especially near the bound- 
ary lines, and the heavy concentration of 
risk when a system was confined to the banks 
of one State. When the Federal Reserve Act 
was being framed (in 1913) the bill passed 
by the Senate had included, through the in- 
fluence of Senators Owen, Hitchcock, and 
Bristow a provision for the guaranty of de- 
posits, but this was eliminated by the House 
conferees. In his annual report for 1917 
Comptroller of the Currency Williams rec- 
ommended the passage of a bill for the guar- 
anty of all deposits of $5,000 and under to 
the credit of any one depositor in national 
banks, provided that not more than 3 per- 
cent interest was paid on such deposits; and 
the Senate committee reported favorably on 
the bill. Almost every year thereafter one or 
more bills were introduced into Congress for 
the guaranty of deposits in banks members 
of the Federal Reserve. In 1932 (72d Cong.) 
there were introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives 13 deposit guaranty bills? and 
into the Senate 3 bills. 

The cumulated universal distress caused 
by 12 years of prolific bank failures and the 
final nationwide bank holiday in 1933 created 
a profound demand for protection to de- 
positors, and as a result a large majority of 
both branches of Congress supported the 


1 Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 162). The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was 
created by sec. 8, technically, by adding a 
new section, 12B, to the Federal Reserve Act. 
Deposit insurance was provided in two dif- 
ferent subsections: Subsec. (1) set up a 
permanent system effective from July 1, 1934, 
with coverage ranging from 100 percent of 
deposits not over $10,000 to 50 percent of 
deposits over $50,000; subsec. (y) estab- 
lished a temporary system to operate from 
January 1 to July 1, 1934, and covering 100 
percent of deposits up to $2,500. 

The bill introduced by Chairman Steagall 
of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, H. R. 11362, passed the House, but 
died in the Senate. In the Senate, Mr. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, introduced S. 5291 
“to create a Federal time-deposit insurance 
fund.” No action was taken on this bill. 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Republican, of 
Michigan, was not a member of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
either the 72d Cong. (1931-33) or the 73d 
Cong. (1933-35). Chairman of the Senate 
Committee in the 72d was Senator Wag- 
ner; in the 73d, Senator Fletcher, with 
Senator Glass the ranking majority member. 
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Steagall amendment to the Glass bill of 1933 
providing for the insurance of deposits. 
(Money, Credit, and Banking, by R. B. West- 
erfield, 1938, p. 970.) 

The Banking Act of 1933 was a combina- 
tion of the bill drafted in 1932 by a subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator Glass, of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and a bill drafted at about the same time 
by Representative Steagall, chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The Glass bill was the result of an investiga- 
tion, commencing in 1931, of the stock- 
market crash of 1929 and impored restric- 
tions upon banking practices. The Steagall 
bill provided for Government insurance. of 
bank deposits. The Senate passed the Glass 
bill on January 25, 1933, but the House failed 
to act at the session which ended on March 4 
owing to the unwillingness of Senator Glass 
to accept the Steagall bill as the price for 
action on his own measure. Early in the 
new Congress (73d), following the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt, Senator Glass 
and Representative Steagall joined forces, 
with the result that legislation was enacted 
in June. The Roosevelt administration had 
little to do with its enactment, and, in fact 
there was some question as to whether the 
President would sign it, due chiefly to the 
early date on which it was proposed to make 
the Government responsible for the safety 
of bank deposits. (Monetary Management 
Under the New Deal, by A. W. Crawford, 1940, 
p. 116.) 

One phenomenon produced by the early 
part of the session (73d Cong., Ist sess.) had 
been the appearance of a large brood of bills 
providing for the guaranty of deposits, a 
proposal which had already taken very deep 
root in the House of Representatives. It be- 
came evident to Chairman Glass that some 
one of these bills would doubtless go through 
Congress and that the Glass bill would prob- 
ably succeed in passing only in the event 
that it were willing to compromise with this 
guaranty-of-deposits project. Mr. Glass ac- 
cordingly determined to introduce into the 
measure a modification of the guaranty-of- 
deposits plan and, at the same time, to re- 
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store to it a number of the desirable features 
which had been eliminated during the pre- 
ceding session under pressure of the Hoover 
administration. The plan embodied in the 
original bill, therefore, for a liquidating cor- 
poration was taken up and broadened. It 
now appeared as a project for the establish- 
ment of a bank-deposit insurance corpora- 
tion. The pro guaranty of bank de- 
posits eventually embodied in the bill repre- 
sented a conservative modification of the 
more extreme of the guaranty plans that 
were before Congress, although Chairman 
Glass undoubtedly regretted the necessity of 
incorporating any such measure into the 
bill. (The Banking Situation, by Willis and 
Chapman, 1934, pp. 99-100.) 

The Banking Act of 1933 is listed as Pub- 
lic No. 66 of the 73d Congress; it grew out of 
H. R. 5661, introduced by Representative 
Steagall. Both H. R. 5661 and Mr. Steagall's 
earlier bill, H. R. 5598, provided for deposit 
insurance. Senator Glass proposed two bills, 
S. 245 and S. 1631. S. 245 which was intro- 
duced March 11, 1933 made no provision for 
insuring depositors; but S. 1631 introduced 
May 10, 1933 contained “very major modi- 
fications” of the earlier bill, and included 
provisions with respect to Federal deposit 
insurance. 

“On May 18, 1933, Senator Vandenberg 
submitted a proposed amendment to S. 1631 
providing for the creation of a temporary 
insurance fund to begin on July 1, 1933, and 
to insure deposits, not in excess of $2,500 for 
each depositor, until July 1, 1934, when the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was to 
begin operation. The purpose of the amend- 
ment, which became part of S. 1631 when 
accepted by the Glass committee, was to 
provide a temporary mutual fund for the in- 
surance of deposits to the extent mentioned 
until the insuring corporation could be or- 
ganized and function on a permanent basis. 
Senator Vandenberg’s first proposed amend- 
ment further provided that a State nonmen- 
ber bank could apply and become a member 
of the fund provided it was “certified by the 
State’s chief banking authority as solvent in 
respect to its free deposits on the date of 
application for membership in the fund.” 
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When S. 1631 was substituted in the Senate 
for H. R. 5661, the Vandenberg amendment 
provided that “any State bank or trust com- 
pany and/or mutual savings bank which is 
not a member of the Federal Reserve System 
may, upon application therefor, become a 
member of the fund on or before January 1, 
1934, if such application is accompanied by a 
certificate of the State banking authority 
that such State bank or trust company or 
mutual savings bank is, on the date of such 
application, solvent with respect to its unre- 
stricted deposits.” 

Because of the fact that the bill as passed 
by the Senate differed from the House version, 
conferees were appointed by both Houses who 
reconciled the differences and reported out 
the bill which later became law. When H. R. 
5661 came out of conference, the Vanden- 
berg amendment had been amended so that 
a nonmember bank was entitled to become a 
member of the fund provided it had “the ap- 
proval of the State authority having super- 
vision of such State bank” and a “certifica- 
tion to the corporation by such authority 
that such State bank is in a solvent condi- 
tion,” and after “examination by, and with 
the approval of, the corporation.” In addi- 
tion, the conferees postponed the date for 
the inauguration of the temporary insurance 
fund from July 1, 1933 to January 1, 1934 
and authorized the permanent insurance 
plan to become effective July 1, 1934. In this 
form the bill was finally passed. 

On the recommendation of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Congress by 
act of June 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 969), extended 
operation of the temporary insurance set up 
by the act of June 16, 1933, to July 1, 1935, 
and postponed the permanent system accord- 
ingly, at the same time increasing the cover- 
age to $5,000 per depositor. After some 
further delay, the permanent system of in- 
surance was put into effect August 23, 1935, 
by the Banking Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 684), 
retaining the $5,000 limit of the temporary 
system and making other changes. The act 
of 1935 was sponsored by Mr. Steagall (H. R. 
7617). (Summarized from unpublished re- 
port of Legal Division, Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation.) 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 12, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
altars of prayer where, in high moments 
of faith, moods of doubt which often 
assail us seem treason to that change- 
less world where Thou dost reign in the 
uninvaded realm of the excellent and 
the true. Finding here the gifts of par- 
don and peace, may the memory of Thy 
past mercies mingle like sweet incense 
with a strengthening assurance of Thy 
present nearness which no malignity nor 
cruel violence of man’s devising can 
snatch from those whose minds are 
stayed on Thee. 

Make this storied Chamber of our na- 
tional life a place of vision, a lighthouse 
of hope above the raging floods of hu- 
man disaster and distress. Make us the 
architects of a new order for peace and 
justice for men in all the earth. Send 
us forth to waiting tasks grateful for a 
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precious heritage worth living and dying 
for and with a deathless cause that no 
weapon that has been formed can de- 
feat. In Thy might lift up our hearts 
and make us strong. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 11, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint reso- 
lution, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
and local agencies in the and car- 
rying out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes; 4 


H. R. 7103. An act to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve in 
various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 461. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for 
other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Know tanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Business and Commerce of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia was 
authorized to meet this afternoon dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. MILLIKIN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Reclamation 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask ‘unanimous consent that imme- 
diately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
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the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

CONSERVATION OF WATER RESOURCES 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to make the provisions of the 
act of August 28, 1937, relating to the con- 
servation of water resources in the arid and 
semiarid areas of the United States, appli- 
cable to the entire United States, and to 
increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of the said 
act, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT oF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASH- 
INGTON 


A letter from the Managing Director, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that bank 
for the period July-December 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Report ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

backlog of pending applications and hear- 
ing cases in that Commission, as of January 

31, 1954 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, copies of orders issued granting 
temporary admission into the United States 
of certain aliens (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PERMISSION FOR CERTAIN EMPLOYEES To AP- 
PEAL DECISIONS UNDER FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES COMPENSATION ACT 
A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to permit employees of the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment and the Panama Canal Company to 
appeal decisions under the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act to the Employees’ 

Compensation Appeals Board (with an ac- 

companying paper); to the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 

Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles, 
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Calif., relating to the use by the State of 
California of the United States Naval Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks at Terminal Island, Calif.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the West of Twin 
Peaks Council, No. 2542, Knights of Colum- 
bus, San Francisco, Calif., condemning the 
action of the Government of Poland for its 
treatment of Cardinal Wyszynski; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Stella d'Italia, 
Italian Barbers Mutual Aid Society of 
Philadelphia, Pa., relating to the partition of 
Trieste; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Chapter, American Association for 
the United Nations, favoring the designation 
of Monday, October 24, 1955, the 10th anni- 
versary of the ratification of the United Na- 
tions Charter, as a special, legal, one-time 
holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Two letters in the nature of petitions from 
the civil defense officials of Morovis, and 
Rafail Cantellops, of Vega Baja, and a reso- 
lution adopted by the Municipal Assembly of 
Catano, all in Puerto Rico, condemning the 
action of certain persons in attempting to 
assassinate Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 461. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1063). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 3123. A bill to authorize a project for 
the improvement of Anacortes Harbor in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3124. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a flood-control dam and reservoir on 
Pipestem Creek, a tributary of the James 
River, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 3125. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3126. A bill for the relief of Waltraut 
Claassen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3127. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of hospital facilities suitable for gen- 
eral medical and surgical care at the domi- 
ciliary facility of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at Camp White, Oreg., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the last-above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 

Mr. HUNT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 525) to amend section 7 (h) of 
the Natural Gas Act, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 


a 


March 12 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE — AMENDMENT TO 
JOINT RESOLUTION PROVIDING 
FOR AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, 1954 


Mr. BRIDGES submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 461) making an additional ap- 
propriation for the Department of Labor for 
the fiscal year 1954, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: On page 
1, line 11, after $478,000 and before the 
period, insert the following: “Provided, That 
employers shall reimburse the United States 
for essential expenses incurred by it for the 
physical or medical examination of work- 
ers.” 


Mr. BRIDGES also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House Joint Resolution 461, mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 
1954, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
and local agencies in the planning and 
carrying out of works of improvement for 
soil conservation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 7103. An act to establish limitations 
on the numbers of officers who may serve 
in various commissioned grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

H. J. Res. 461. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC WOOL 
INDUSTRY—TELEGRAM FROM 
WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a telegram which I have received from 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Grow- 
ers Association on behalf of the bill (S. 
2911) to provide for the development 
of a sound and profitable domestic wool 
industry under our national policy of 
expanding world trade, to encourage in- 
creased domestic production of wool for 
our national security, and for other pur- 
poses, which is now pending before us 
for action, right after the communica- 
tions bills are processed. 

Iask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


1954 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 9, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

We understand vote will be taken today on 
S. 2911, known as the wool bill. On behalf 
of our 7,000 members we urge you to support 
this bill on the floor and to vote in favor. 

WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


FEDERAL ADMISSION TAX—LETTER 
FROM COUNCIL OF MOTION PIC- 
TURE ORGANIZATIONS, INC., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Robert W. Coyne, 
special counsel of COMPO, the Council 
of Motion Picture Organizations, Inc., 
conveying the distressing news of further 
damage inflicted upon motion picture 
theaters. 

Since April 1, in the State of Wis- 
consin alone, Mr. Coyne advises that 
21 theaters have closed. 

From the start of 1946 to February 1, 
1954, he advises that over all our Nation 
theater closings numbered 6,280. 

American motion picture theaters, 
like all other segments of the movie in- 
dustry, have made tremendous contri- 
butions to our American way of life. I 
cannot think of a major charitable or 
philanthropic cause to which theater 
exhibitors have not contributed, whether 
it be blood donations, infantile paralysis 
campaign, or a great host of other 
worthy causes. 

I believe that the theater industry is 
definitely entitled to tax relief. I know 
what a vital role theaters play in com- 
munities, particularly small commu- 
nities. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Coyne’s letter be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Counc of MOTION 
PICTURE ORGANIZATIONS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Wer: No doubt you will recall 
that last spring I kept you advised each 
week of the number of movie theaters in your 
State that had been forced to close because 
of the 20-percent Federal admission tax. 

Our records show that from January 1, 
1946, up to February 1, 1954, theater clos- 
ings numbered 6,280. 

Many distressing statistics have been as- 
sembled to show how badly the motion- 
picture industry needs complete relief from 
this tax; but we can think of nothing that 
speaks so eloquently against this unfair im- 
post as the bleak figure of 6,280 businesses 
destroyed, with all the awful implication of 
unemployment and human misery. 


Sincerely, 
Rosert W. COYNE. 
Theaters closed since April 1 in your State, 
21. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 
By Mr. BURKE: 
Statement memorializing Hungarian Free- 
dom Day, prepared by him for delivery at 
Lorain, Ohio, on March 14, 1954. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LEGISLA- 
TION — TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
WILEY 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I was 
extremely interested to read in the Let- 
ter to the Editor column of the Buffalo 
County (Wis.) Republican, in the Feb- 
ruary 18 issue, a message from the presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association, Dr. N. R. Danielian, prais- 
ing the splendid efforts on behalf of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway legislation which 
have been made down through the years 
by our associate, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

I believe that Dr. Danielian’s letter to 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Johnson, editors and 
publishers of the Republican, will be of 
interest to my colleagues, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY PRAISED ON ST. LAWRENCE 
Seaway STAND 

Dear Mr. AND MRS. JOHNSON: The fight for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has been a long, 
hard one. We hope that we are on the eve 
of victory in the House of Representatives 
and I am firmly convinced that the major 
credit for the success in the Senate is due 
to the untiring efforts and statesmanlike 
leadership of your Senator, the Honorabie 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

It was he who acknowledged the possi- 
bility that Canada would build the seaway 
on her own. It was his bill, along with the 
companion bill introduced in the House by 
Representative GEORGE DonpEro, Michigan, 
which provided for United States participa- 
tion with Canada in the present construc- 
tion and future control of this great inland 
waterway. It was he who convinced the ad- 
ministration that United States participation 
is in the national interest. 

I have been associated with Senator WILEY 
since 1947 in this sustained effort to build 
the seaway. He has always been steadfast, 
enthusiastic, and aggressive in his advocacy 
of the seaway, as in all matters affecting the 
interests of Wisconsin. 

His wise guidance and forthright leader- 
ship bound together all supporters of the 
seaway and the logic of his presentation 
swung over many erstwhile opponents. 

All credit is due to Senator WILEY, and I 
hope your readers, his fellow citizens, will 
know and understand the magnificent job 
he has performed, not only for the State of 
Wisconsin but for the United States of 
America. 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. DANTIELIAN, 
President, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have received a very interesting clipping 
from an Indiana newspaper, and I wish 
to read it at this time. It will take me 
less than a minute to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the 2-minute rule applying to morning 
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business, the Senator from Arizona ma 
proceed. - 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
article is entitled “Sounds Good.” It 
reads as follows: 
Sounps Goop 
(By Eli P, Faker) 


I am writing you in hopes that you can 
use your influence to get justice for me and 
help me get a very profitable business going 
again. For many years my father and I ran 
a very profitable factory in south Lafayette 
where we manufactured buggy whips. We 
once employed 20 men. But in the twenties 
we were unable to sell our buggy whips and 
had to go out of business. If the Government 
had come to our rescue then and bought our 
surplus whips we could have continued in 
business, I still have the building and the 
machinery and could start my plant if I only 
had a sale for my whips. 

Will you please help get the Government 
interested in my proposition. I can manu- 
facture as many as 100,000 whips a year and 
give employment to 20 men. I know that 
there is not a sale for whips in this country 
but the Government could store them and 
perhaps sell some to Europe. I would have 
to get $1.25 for each whip. But the surplus 
could be sold in Europe for 25 cents a whip. 
I cannot afford to make them for that but 
the Government could sell them and thus 
they would only lose a dollar on each whip. 
I see where they are bu butter and eggs 
and potatoes and other things and then sell- 
ing them to other countries. I do not see 
why they cannot buy my buggy whips and 
let me get started again in a good business. 
I am tired of being on relief when I could 
have a good business if the Government 
would only help me like it helps others. 


Mr. President, I have read into the 
Recorp this rather humorous letter be- 
cause to me it contains a threat that is 
not humorous. If we support parts of 
our economy, it will be only a matter of 
time until the other parts will ask for 
the same support. I submit the article 
with that thought in mind. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 8224) 
to reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
essence of this proposal is to relieve the 
citizens of the Territory of Hawaii and 
the citizens of the Territory of Alaska of 
the payment of Federal income taxes. 
In this respect, they would be treated 
in the same way that the citizens of 
Puerto Rico are treated today. 

Mr. President, for the past several 
days we have heard a great deal about 
the desirability of conferring statehood 
upon the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
waii. We have heard the statement fre- 
quently made that if they are given 
statehood, somehow they will become 
strong economically. But the problems 
of the Territory of Alaska, as well as the 
problems of the Territory of Hawaii, are 
not political in nature. They are eco- 
nomic. There are today only 130,000 
people in the Territory of Alaska, and 
there will probably never be more than 
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that number unless some economic ad- 
vantage is given to encourage people to 
move to the Territory. 

There were many people in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska during the gold rush days. 
They did not go to Alaska in those days 
because it was a State. They went up 
there because they thought they were 
going to obtain some economic advan- 
tage. They believed that they were go- 
ing to find gold and make themselves 
economically independent. In the fu- 
ture, we shall never get people to go to 
Alaska in great numbers until such time 
as they realize that if they do go there 
they will have some economic advantage 
over those who live in the continental 
United States. We all know that it costs 
a great deal of money to go to Alaska. 
We know that businesses, particularly 
the mining business, prospectors, and 
those engaged in similar industries, will 
go anywhere in the world where they 
think they will receive some economic 
benefit. If we can give to the people of 
the Territory of Alaska the same advan- 
tage the people of Puerto Rico enjoy, I 
think it will do more to develop the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska and attract people to 
Alaska than any other one thing we 
could do. 

This particular proposal will be made 
formally when, at a subsequent date, the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MownroneEy], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], and several 
other Senators introduce what, for the 
lack of a better name, we call the Com- 
monwealth bill. That bill would give to 
the people of the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii the same status politically 
and economically as that enjoyed today 
by the people of Puerto Rico. 

The reason it is desirable to make this 
amendment to the excise tax bill is to 
let the people of the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii know that we mean business 
about giving to them the relief which 
we think they need, and which would 
come to them under a Commonwealth 
status, if they are going to be able prop- 
erly to develop the Territories. 

This particular amendment would help 
develop the Territory of Hawaii to a 
great extent. Today in Hawaii there are 
only two big businesses. One is the rais- 
ing of pineapples, and the other is the 
production of sugar. At the moment 
there is very little remaining arable land 
in Hawaii. There is already under culti- 
vation, in the production of the two prin- 
cipal crops I have just mentioned, all 
the land which can produce agricultural 
commodities. However, there is some 
land which is suitable for the develop- 
ment of industry. If we can devise some 
way to attract industry to the Territory 
of Hawaii, we shall be doing a great favor 
to the Territory. Such development 
would obviously result in an increase in 
population. I may say parenthetically 
that not much help is needed in that 
direction, because at the moment as we 
know, Hawaii has as fast-growing a pop- 
ulation as there is anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere. At the present 
time, there are about five births to every 
death. 
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There is a large labor force in Hawaii. 
What they need is something to do. If 
we give to the Territory of Hawaii the 
same Federal tax benefits which Puerto 
Rico today enjoys, there is reason to 
believe that many people will be willing 
to move their businesses to Hawaii, 
where they can take advantage of the 
large labor force and aid in the economic 
development of the Territory. In that 
way the commodities which they produce 
can compete with those produced in the 
United States. 

The problem of Hawaii is an economic 
problem, and it will not be solved by 
talking about statehood. What the peo- 
ple of the Territory need is some eco- 
nomic advantage. They are 2,000 miles 
away from the shores of California. The 
products of the Territory of Hawaii can- 
not be moved into the United States and 
compete with products manufactured 
here, because of transportation costs. So 
until we do something to alleviate these 
economic problems, we are not going to 
benefit either the Territory of Alaska or 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

I make these remarks rather informal- 
ly in submitting this amendment. It will 
be subsequently discussed by the authors 
of the so-called Commonwealth bill, but 
I invite the attention of Senators to it 
at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks an article 
which was published in this week’s issue 
of Life magazine entitled “Thank 
Heaven for Puerto Rico.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THANK HEAVEN FoR PUERTO RICO 


One eyewitness of the shooting up of Con- 
gress last week was Representative EDNA 
KELLY, Democrat, of New York. “No one can 
tell me there were only 6 gunmen,” says her 
report (there were 4). “I saw several more 
than that.” Moreover, Mrs. KELLY knew at 
once what moral to draw from this grim 
business. “The Puerto Rican issue is a tough 
break for Hawaii and Alaska,” said she, “but 
I'm going to switch my stand. No statehood 
for non-Americans. From now on, I'm 
against it.” 

Mrs. KELLY’s farrago of nonsense contains 
one notion worth noticing: The Puerto 
Rican issue. Now just what might that be? 
There is, to be sure, a Puerto Rican problem 
in New York City, where some 300,000 recent 
immigrants have yet to be assimilated. 
There is also the problem of the few hun- 
dred Puerto Rican Nationalist fanatics like 
Lolita Lebron; and there is the problem of 
the racial prejudice which some mainlanders 
still harbor against any dark skin, a prej- 
udice which is probably the root cause of the 
Nationalists’ political insanity. 

But Puerto Rico itself—that’s no issue. It 
is instead one of the few spots on the globe 
that all Americans can feel happy and hope- 
ful about these days. A decade ago it was 
an issue (Life, March 8, 1943). Indeed it was 
a scandal of slums, disease, overpopulation, 
and poverty that one Senate committee actu- 
ally called unsolvable. But it was not un- 
solvable, for the Puerto Ricans are solving it. 

According to a Chase National Bank report 
last year, Puerto Rico’s increase in living 
standards since 1942 tops that recorded 
anywhere in the world for the decade. The 
figures show a 70-percent gain in real income 
per capita, despite a population increase of 
18 percent in the same period. Anyone who 
has been lucky enough to visit the island 
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recently will attest the miracle. Puerto 
Rico’s standard of living is now the highest 
in the whole Caribbean area; according to 
some authorities it is the highest in all Latin 
America except for oil-rich Venezuela. Since 
1948, when Governor Luis Mufioz-Marin 
launched his famous Operation Bootstrap 
for industrialization, 260 new factories have 
been built, about 50,000 jobs have been 
created, and the national income has risen 
by one-third. The rate of this induced 
boom continues to rise every month. 

Nor is the miracle measured in dollars 
only. Since 1940 the Puerto Rican death 
rate has been halved, life expectancy in- 
creased by one-third (from 46 to 61), school 
enrollment increased by 58 percent, paved 
roads by 62 percent, and new building starts 
by 520 percent. The building boom shames 
the mainland's both in relative scope and in 
architectural taste. There is still plenty of 
poverty and uphill work (jalda arriba) be- 
tween Marin and his last campaign promise 
of $1,500 minimum income per family. But 
the average income is already around $2,000 
per family verus $3,100 in Mississippi. And 
the new industrial jobs and agricultural re- 
forms have already begun to deproletarianize 
the people, with the result that the birthrate 
is falling of its own accord, and the end of 
mass emigration is in sight. 

Mufioz-Marin and his followers (the vast 
majority of the people) don’t want to be a 
colony, a State,oranation. They want (and 
have) what he calls a “political mutation,” 
a self-governing commonwealth freely asso- 
ciated with the United States. This gives 
them some lucky advantages over other Latin 
countries, notably a stable currency, free 
trade with the States and no defense costs, 
while their tax autonomy enables them to 
offer new industries special tax concessions, a 
powerful lure. But Puerto Rico has another 
asset that can’t be ascribed to luck. Like the 
lady mayor’s nice custom of sweeping San 
Juan's streets twice a day, this asset could be 
freely imitated by any other Latin country, 
though few have done so. It is the honesty 
of Mufioz-Marin and his government. There 
is, or was, a coconut in a San Juan shop 
window, carved in the Governor’s likeness 
and tagged “not for sale at any price.” What- 
ever his experience with bribery in the rest of 
Latin America, no American businessman 
doubts this. Such confidence is not earned 
overnight. It is the best of many reasons for 
betting on Puerto Rico and being glad of its 
free association with the United States. 


ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, because I am obliged to leave 
at this time, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor a statement 
I had hoped to make to the Senate 
today. i 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 
A NEW APPROACH TO ALASKA STATEHOOD 


It was my or’.inal intention, when the 
Alaska statehood bill (S. 50) should be 
called up for consideration by the Senate, 
to make a general presentation of the bill, 
covering particularly the important changes 
made by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. However, in view of the 
vote of yesterday, it now appears that we 
have the substance of S. 50 before us, as a 
part of the unfinished business. I have not 
had time to prepare a lengthy address giving 
a full discussion of every aspect of the 
Alaska statehood bill. Since I am leaving 
town this afternoon and will be necessarily 
absent for a few days, I desire to make a 
brief statement covering some of the high 
points of the Alaska statehood bill, which 
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is now before us as title II of S. 49. For 
details on tie bill, I refer Members of the 
Senate to Senate Report No. 1028 on S. 50, 
which is, I believe, reasonably complete. 

I believe that the pending measure is by 
far the best Alaskan statehood bill that has 
ever been considered by either House of Con- 
gress or reported by either committee. In 
fact, the changes from previous statehood 
proposals made by the Senate committee 
are so far-reaching and fundamental that 
this bill must be considered a totally new 
approach to t’> problems involved in grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska. 

In the past, I have been opposed to every 
previous version of an Alaskan statehood bill, 
because I felt that none of them provided 
Alaskans with a basis for making a success 
of their new State. All previous Alaskan 
statehood bills pronosed to mae Alaska a 
State in theory, but in practice to withhold 
control and ownership of the resources and 
land of the Territory from the jurisdiction 
of the proposed State. 

There is in Alaska a great urge to get rid 
of the cxcessive Federal restrictions and 
limitations on the development and use of 
the resources of the Territorr—restrictions 
which appear to follow unavoidably from 
the fact of Federal ownership of almost all 
those resources. Senators should realize that 
today, 87 years after our acquisition of 
Alaska, the Federal Government still owns 
ninety-nine and nine-tenths of the land 
area of Alaska, including all the oil and 
coal, substantially all the better timber, 
all the prospective hydroelectric power 
sites, and almost all the other valuable 
resources generally. 

The sense of frustration of Alaskans 
against this overwhelming dominance of 
the Federal Government in the affairs of 
their Territory is an impressive thing to 
learn of, During recent years, this frustra- 
tion he- expressed itself in a repeated de- 
mand for statehood, as a means of escaping 
from control by a distant bureaucracy in 
Washington. 

Unfortunately, there has been in the past, 
in the States and in Alaska also, some con- 
fusion and misunderstanding as to the true 
significance of statehood. Statehood by itself 
is nothing. Statehood by itself is hardly 
more than the right to elect Senators and 
Congressmen and to vote for President. 

The important question has always been, 
Under statehood, who would control the land 
and resources of the new State? Under 
statehood, would the Federal Government 
continue to own most of the land surface 
and retain all the mineral rights? Or would 
the State be given control of at least a share 
of its own resources? 

To my mind, that has always been the 
fundamental issue involved in Alaskan state- 
hood. 

I have felt compelled to oppose each of the 
previous statehood bills because they failed 
to give any substantial land or resources 
to the proposed State. Those bills would 
have given Alaska the political status of a 
State, but would have denied the substance 
of statehood—the opportunity to grow and 
develop, which can come only with State or 
private control of economic resources, 

Thus, for example, the first Alaskan state- 
hood bill to come seriously before our com- 
mittee, in 1948, would have given Alaska only 
two sections out of each surveyed township 
of land in Alaska. This proposal appeared to 
be fair on its face, but the joker lay in the 
fact that only a tiny portion of the land area 
of Alaska had been surveyed by the Federal 
Government, or is likely to be in the near 
future. At the rate at which surveys are 
proceeding at present, this proposal would 
have given the State barely 1,000 acres per 
year. That bill provided certain other grants 
of land, but even so, at such a rate of 
progress a full century could pass before the 
State would obtain title to 1 percent of its 
vast land area, 
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That is the reason for much of the opposi- 
tion, within Alaska, to these previous state- 
hood proposals, because many Alaskans un- 
derstood, better than the average stateside 
resident, that statehood would be almost 
meaningless unless it gave them freedom 
from restrictive Federal controls over their 
resources. That is why I have always op- 
posed statehood, unless it could be done 
under an equitable enabling act. That lan- 
guage, an equitable enabling act, is in the 
Republican platform for 1952. I subscribe 
to it fully. 

I am proud to say that our Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has attacked this 
problem boldly and has, in this bill, gone a 
long way toward solving it. This bill, in my 
judgment, would give Alaska statehood in 
fact, as well as statehood in theory. It is, 
in my opinion, an equitable enabling act. 

At this time, I shall not attempt to analyze 
the various provisions of this bill in detail. 
The major changes made by our committee, 
however, fall into three major categories. 

First, we have attempted to unlock the 
coal, oll, and certain other resources of the 
Territory for State ownership or private de- 
velopment for the benefit of the Nation and 
of the people of Alaska. Previous statehood 
bills did nothing whatever about this prob- 
lem. In fact, previous statehood bills prob- 
ably had the effect of largely denying the 
State any chance of securing any mineralized 
lands of any kind, on the basis of established 
judicial interpretation of the language used 
in those previous bills. We have corrected 
that language in our bill, so that mineral 
rights, as well as land surface, may pass to 
the State. This point is of extreme impor- 
tance to Alaska, since Alaska’s future prob- 
ably lies largely in the mineral field, rather 
than in agricultural development. 

This bill, I might add, does not go quite 
as far in that direction as I personally would 
like to see it go. For example, it does noth- 
ing about the vast naval oil reserve in the 
far North, where the Navy and Interior De- 
partments between them hold, locked away 
from use, a tremendous area, greater in size 
than each of 33 of the present 48 States. 
However, I am still hopeful that some means 
may be found to permit the resources of 
that vast acreage to be put to the use of 
mankind. 

The second major improvement of this bill 
is the large acreage of land granted to the 
State for its development—100 million acres. 
This grant is by far the largest land grant 
ever proposed for any one State. Some Mem- 
bers of the Senate may feel it is too large. 
Yet, even after these lands are vested in the 
new State, the Federal Government will still 
hold title to over 70 percent of Alaska’s land 
area. Surely a Federal predominance, ex- 
pressed in Federal ownership of 70 percent 
of the land area of the State, should satisfy 
the most ardent advocates of Federal cen- 
tralization. 

Again let me say that I personally would 
have liked to see us go much farther. I 
would have liked to give the new State con- 
trol over all its land area, as we used to do 
with all the older States of our Nation. 
Thus, in all the present States, with the ex- 
ception of the 11 Western States, the per- 
centage of land owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is usually nominal and hardly ever 
rises above 10 percent. However, I feel that 
the proposed grant to Alaska in this bill 
should be sufficient to enable the State to 
survive and grow. 

In connection with these land grants, the 
committee has also inserted appropriate pro- 
visions to make sure that the new State is 
not hamstrung by a cloud on titles to the 
grants, arising from vague and unsubstan- 
tial Indian claims to vast areas. At the same 
time, we have done full justice to the native 
population of the Territory by providing a 
new means through which patents can be 
granted to them for the lands actually pos- 
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sessed and used or occupied by them for a 
certain period. 

The third major group of changes in this 
bill provides certain types of temporary Fed- 
eral financial assistance to the new State, to 
help it bridge a difficult transition period. 
Without such provisions, the new State might 
have faced extreme financial problems imme- 
diately upon attaining statehood. These pro- 
visions will be particularly helpful in connec- 
tion with road construction, which is a press- 
ing need in Alaska. 

While these financial amendments will be 
helpful, I feel I should warn Alaskans that 
they will not last long. The new State 
should not come to rely on this type of spe- 
cial assistance too heavily. The Federal 
grants for road construction in particular 
decline sharply after the first year. 

No doubt the detailed provisions of this 
bill will be fully analyzed during the course 
of this debate. The various changes from 
previous statehood bills deserve the close 
scrutiny of the Senate. We of the commit- 
tee are proud of this bill. In my report from 
the committee I have referred to this bill as 
a “new approach” to the problem of state- 
hood for Alaska. I think that is what it is. 
We feel we have offered a solution, not only 
to the statehood question as such but also 
to the problem of developing Alaska. 

We believe that Alaska has the potentiali- 
ties of becoming one of the richest States 
of the Union. We feel that this bill offers 
the vehicle to achieve that goal. If it should 
happen that the State of Alaska will in the 
future outstrip many of the older States in 
wealth and population, those of us who rep- 
resent the present States will not look on 
that growth with envy and bitterness. On 
the contrary, what strengthens one part of 
our Nation strengthens all of it. In the 
event this bill is enacted, those of us who 
have had a part in giving birth to the new 
State will watch with the friendly approval 
of the traditional family doctor to see our 
creation justify the hopes and aspirations 
that we have for it, 


PERMITS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
RADIO STATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4557) to amend sec- 
tion 319 of the Communications Act of 
1934, with respect to permits for con- 
struction of radio stations. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this proposed legislation is to 
simplify the procedure for securing cer- 
tain licenses to operate certain types of 
radio facilities. 

Section 319 (c) of the Communications 
Act of 1934 provides that no license shall 
be issued for the operation of any radio 
station unless the permit for its con- 
struction has been first granted by the 
Commission. However, section 319 (b) 
exempts from this requirement Govern- 
ment stations, amateur stations, and sta- 
tions upon mobile vessels, railroads, roll- 
ing stock, or aircraft. 

This bill would exempt from such re- 
quirements in addition to the types of 
stations referred to above, all other mo- 
bile stations which have come into ex- 
istence since the passage of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. It would also 
give the FCC discretionary authority to 
waive the requirements of a construc- 
tion permit in the case of radio sta- 
tions which are operated in the common 
carrier, safety or special radio services. 
However, construction permits could not 
be waived by the FCC in cases of radio 
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and TV stations which are engaged in 
broadcasting. 

The statutory requirement that a con- 
struction permit must be first secured 
for any radio station for whose opera- 
tion a license is applied for is based upon 
the congressional intent of keeping the 
FCC free from pressure which might be 
exercised by an applicant for a radio-sta- 
tion license who has made considerable 
expenditures toward construction of a 
station without having previously ob- 
tained an authorization for its construc- 
tion. Normally the site and installation 
of transmitting equipment for broadcast- 
ing are costly. These buildings and 
equipment cannot be used for anything 
else. Once these investments have been 
made they are difficult to liquidate. Mo- 
bile stations, on the other hand, gen- 
erally utilize standardized and relatively 
inexpensive transmitting equipment. 
Therefore, as to them, the same problem 
does not exist. This bill merely exempts 
all mobile radio stations from the re- 
quirement of construction permits and 
gives the Commission discretionary au- 
thority to waive the requirement in cases 
of common carrier, safety, and special 
radio services whenever such a waiver 
is in the public interest. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The bill has the full 
support of the Federal Communications 
Commission. In fact, it is a Commission 
bill. 

Mr. POTTER. That is true. The bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio is chairman. 

Mr. BRICKER. It involves only a 
technical amendment, which the Com- 
mission itself is desirous of having made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Upton in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading 
and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. POTTER. I have just completed 
an explanation. If the Senator cares 
for a further explanation, I shall be glad 
to offer it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was notin 
the Chamber. I should like to have the 
Senator summarize his statement. 

Mr.POTTER. The purpose of the bill, 
which is recommended by the Federal 
Communications Commission, is to 
permit the Commission to waive the re- 
quirement of a construction permit for 
mobile units, that is, units in connection 
with which construction cost is not an 
important item. At the present time an 
applicant must obtain a construction 
permit from the Commission. The con- 
struction costs in connection with such 
units are not the same as construction 
costs in connection with a radio or tele- 
vision statson which does broadcasting. 
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The bill is a technical amendment, which 
would permit the Commission to waive 
the construction permit requirement in 
certain cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under ex- 
isting law such requirement cannot be 
waived? 

Mr. POTTER. That is correct. An 
applicant must go through the formality 
of asking for a construction permit, even 
in cases in which construction is not a 
large item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 4557) was passed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME LIMIT FOR 
ACTION ON PROTESTS BY FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 505, H. R. 
4558. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4558) to amend section 309 (c) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, with re- 
spect to the time within which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission must 
act on protests filed thereunder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, this 
is also a minor bill, which seeks to cor- 
rect a technicality which now exists in 
the law, The purpose of this legislation 
is to extend the time in which the FCC 
must act on a protest filed in accordance 
with the provisions of section 309 (c) 
of the Communications Act from a pe- 
riod of 15 days as now provided in the 
Communications Act to a period of 30 
days. Section 309 of the Communica- 
tions Act was amended by Public Law 
554 in the 82d Congress to provide a 
new procedure whereby parties in in- 
terest may file with the FCC a protest 
against a grant of any radio authoriza- 
tion which was made by the Commission 
without a hearing. Within 30 days after 
such a grant is made by the Commission 
the protestant may request a hearing on 
whether such a grant is in the public 
interest. The Commission is required 
to enter findings within 15 days from 
the date of the filing of a protest as to 
whether or not the protest contains suf- 
ficient allegations of fact so as to give 
the protestant standing as a party in 
interest. 

This bill merely extends that 15-day 
period to 30 days, because practice has 
shown that the Commission needs this 
additional time to hold a preliminary 
hearing and make a proper determina- 
tion without delaying the Commission’s 
other work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
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tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


OFFENSES PUNISHABLE UNDER 
COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 4559. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4559) to amend section 501 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, so that any of- 
fense punishable thereunder, except a 
second or subsequent offense, shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor, rather than a 
felony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this proposed legislation is to 
reduce the criminal penalties contained 
in section 501 of the Communications 
Act so that a first offense punishable 
under that section will constitute a mis- 
demeanor rather than a felony. A vio- 
lation committed by a person who had 
already been convicted of an offense 
under section 501 would remain a felony. 

Among the violations to which section 
509 applies are violations of section 301, 
which prohibits the operation of a radio 
transmitter without a license, and sec- 
tion 318, which requires any person who 
is actually engaged in the operation of 
any transmitter apparatus to secure an 
operator’s license. Violations of these 
provisions by persons interested in the 
art of radio transmissions are not un- 
common. 

The amendment merely limits the 
first offense to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding 1 year or a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or both. In the case 
of persons who have once been convicted 
and are subsequently convicted, they 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000, or imprisonment for a term 
of not more than 2 years or both. 

In other words, it changes a first of- 
fense from a felony to a misdemeanor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 5976, Calendar 821. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5976) to amend section 1 of the Natural 
Gas Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Potter 
Bennett Hill Robertson 
Bricker Holland Saltonstall 
Burke Hunt Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr. Jackson Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Fulbright Knowland Thye 
George Lennon Upton 
Goldwater Martin Wiley 

Gore Maybank 

Griswold Morse 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent by leave of the Senate 
attending the sessions of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, as a congressional adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoey], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrey], the Sena- 
tors from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
Monroney], the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE and Mr. NEELY], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the sessions of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, as a congressional adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official committee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to invite the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
Barrett, Mr. BEALL, Mr, BRIDGES, Mr. 
Byrp, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Con- 
pon, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. DOUG- 
Las, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. East- 
LAND, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
Frear, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. Ives, Mr. JEN- 
NER, Mr. JoRNSON of Colorado, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. Lone, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. MALONE, 
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Mr. McCartuy, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
PAYNE, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. 
SMaTHERS, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and Mr. Youne entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
new my unanimous-consent request that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 821, 
H. R. 5976. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has requested 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 821, H. R. 5976, 
to amend section 1 of the Natural Gas 
Act. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5976) to amend section 1 of the Natural 
Gas Act. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the bill 
under consideration was reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It is a House bill, which is 
almost identical with the Senate bill, 
the O’Conor-Bricker bill, reported by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the 82d Congress. It 
passed the Senate, but it was sent to 
the House too late to get action on it 
there before the Congress expired. In 
the first session of the present Congress 
the bill was passed by the House. It was 
reported by the committee, as I recall, 
unanimously, and I think the bill passed 
the House on a call of the calendar. 

I wish to give a little of the background 
of the bill. Some 20 or 25 years ago the 
various State commissions were left to 
their own resources to determine the 
valuation of utility properties. Such 
properties were then becoming more and 
more interstate in character. So the 
commissions of the various States joined 
in seeking action by Congress to have 
the Federal Power Commission given ju- 
risdiction over the transportation of gas 
which was brought into the respective 
States from without their borders, the 
State commissions to be given assurance 
at that time that there would be regula- 
tion of a supplementary character and 
not jurisdiction to supplement that of 
the State commissions. 

This is a very simple bill, but one of 
great importance to State regulatory 
commissions. I had some experience in 
that field some 20 or 25 years, ago, hav- 
ing served as a member of the State 
commission in Ohio, when it had the 
responsibility of valuing the property, 
not only of the distribution systems, but 
of the producing systems of the various 
companies and affiliates which were sup- 
plying gas to our State. It was that bur- 
densome responsibility which brought 
about the demand that jurisdiction over 
such regulation be given to the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The man I appointed to the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio became the 
chairman of the National Association of 
Public Utilities Commissioners of the 
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country; and it was through his activi- 
ties as chairman that there was brought 
about the sponsorship of the pending 
bill by the National Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities Commissioners and the regu- 
latory bodies of the various States, all of 
which are in support of the bill. One 
of the State commissions, that of my 
own State of Ohio, has withdrawn from 
the national association; but I had a call 
from a representative of the State com- 
mission to the effect that, although the 
commission had withdrawn from the na- 
tional association, such withdrawal did 
not mean withdrawal of its support of 
the bill, and that the commission was in 
thorough accord with it, even though the 
commission is no longer a member of the 
national association. 

The pending bill will eliminate the 
burdensome, unnecessary, and expensive 
duplication of regulation of natural gas 
distributing companies. The measure is 
of considerable interest to consumers of 
natural gas, because all utilities regu- 
lated by the States are allowed to earn 
only a fair rate of return. The consum- 
ers are now the ones who bear the heavy, 
added cost of wasteful duplication of 
regulations by the Federal and State 
commissions. 

In a sense, by means of this bill the 
Senate is today doing what it intended to 
do, and thought it had done, 14 years 
ago, when it passed the Natural Gas Act. 
The act passed at that time, which is 
the present law, states that the Natural 
Gas Act shall not apply “to the local 
distribution of natural gas or to the fa- 
cilities used for such distribution.” 

The Congress regarded then, as I am 
sure it still does, the purchase, trans- 
mission, and sale of natural gas for ulti- 
mate use within a State as local matters. 
The Congress believed that all aspects 
of such transactions should be regulated 
locally by State regulatory bodies, which 
were better acquainted with local needs 
and the activities of local companies. 
In my judgment, that was a very wise 
decision. The wisdom of the Congress 
has been vindicated by subsequent 
events. The States have adequately reg- 
ulated local distribution of gas. There 
are very few States in the Union which 
do not have statutes which give their 
regulatory bodies adequate power, as well 
as the responsibility of regulating, in the 
public interest, the cost of natural gas. 

Why, then, is H. R. 5976 necessary to- 
day? It is needed because the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1950, by a 
vote of 5 to 2—and I might say 2 Jus- 
tices abstained and 2 dissented—gave 
to this provision of the Natural Gas Act 
a very strained construction. I refer to 
the case of Federal Power Commission v. 
East Ohio Gas Company (338 U. S. 464). 
In fact, the majority of the Court in 
that decision regarded the “local distri- 
bution” proviso as mere surplusage. It 
has seemed to me that the Supreme 
Court has entered into a field of specula- 
tion when it referred to the proviso of 
the act as surplusage, as they did in the 
case I just referred to. The Court did 
not give consideration to the actual in- 
tent of Congress. Such intent would 
have been very simple for the Court to 
have found, if it had attempted to ex- 
amine the debates which were held upon 
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the floor of the Senate and the floor of 
the House at the time the Natural Gas 
Act was passed. 

Justices Jackson and Frankfurter, in 
their dissent, protested vigorously the 
Court’s reference to the “local distribu- 
tion” proviso in the act as surplusage and 
as being “not actually necessary.” The 
dissent pointed out that the majority 
decision greatly reduced the traditional 
regulatory powers of the States. 

I quote the language of Justices Jack- 
son and Frankfurter from the opinion: 

With this approach, today’s decision con- 
fines the State’s regulatory power to the serv- 
ice area, bounded by the low-pressure trans- 
mission system, which means practically 
within the city gates. 


Even the majority of the Court seemed 
to realize that the act, as narrowly inter- 
preted by them, did not appear to be wise 
public policy, because the majority opin- 
ion, as though apologetically, states: 

We find no language in the act indicating 
that Congress meant to create an exception 
for every company transporting interstate gas 
in only one State. Regardless of whether it 
might have been wiser and more farseeing 
statesmanship for Congress to have made 
such an exception, we should not do so 
through the interpretative process. 


In fact, Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment, the Court did worse than that in 
their interpretation by saying that a 
portion of the act was surplusage, when 
its original intent and meaning could 
have been ascertained. 

So, Mr. President, we intend through 
this bill to make the farseeing states- 
manship of the Congress evident by the 
use of clearer language, so that the other 
members of the Supreme Court, besides 
Justices Jackson and Frankfurter, can 
read our intent more easily without 
placing the slightest strain upon the in- 
terpretative process. That is the pur- 
pose of this bill. 

SCOPE 


H. R. 5976 amends the Natural Gas 
Act by adding a new subsection (c) to 
section 1 relating to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission, 

The present jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission under the Natural 
Gas Act is prescribed in section 1 (b) of 
that act, which reads as follows: 


(b) The provisions of this act shall apply 
to the transportation of natural gas in in- 
terstate commerce, to the sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for resale for ulti- 
mate public consumption for domestic, com- 
mercial, industrial, or any other use, and 
to natural-gas companies engaged in such 
transportation or sale, but shall not apply 
to any other transportation or sale of natural 
gas or to the local distribution of natural 
gas or to the facilities used for such distri- 
bution or to the production or gathering of 
natural gas. (52 Stat. 821.) 


H. R. 5976 would add a subsection (c), 
reading as follows: 


(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to any person engaged in or legally 
authorized to engage in the transportation 
in interstate commerce or the sale in inter- 
state commerce for resale, of natural gas 
received by such person from another person 
within or at the boundary of a State if all 
the natural gas so received is ultimately 
consumed within such State, or to any facili- 
ties used by such person for such transpor- 
tation or sale, provided that the rates and 
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service of such person and facilities be sub- 
ject to regulation by a State commission. 
The matters exempted from the provisions of 
this act by this subsection are hereby de- 
clared to be matters primarily of local con- 
cern and subject to regulation by the sev- 
eral States. A certification from such State 
commission to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion that such State commission has regu- 
latory jurisdiction over rates and service of 
such person and facilities and is exercising 
such jurisdiction shall constitute conclusive 
evidence of such regulatory power or 
jurisdiction, 


Mr. President, this language simply 
clarifies the original intent of the Con- 
gress. The House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce points that 
out in its report on this measure, as 
follows: 


In making this clarification the legislation 
reaffirms and is thoroughly consistent with 
the original intent of the Congress in en- 
acting the Natural Gas Act, namely, that the 
act was to supplement, and not supplant, 
State regulation (H. Rept. No. 899). 


This was made very clear in the dis- 
sent in the East Ohio Gas Co. case, to 
which I have referred, when Justices 
Jackson and Frankfurter stated: 


The key to an understanding of the Fed- 
eral Natural Gas Act is its purpose to sup- 
plement but not to supplant State regula- 
tion. Before passage of the act, each State 
was able to regulate the ultimate price of 
natural gas distributed to its consumers. 
(Fennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Service 
Comm’n (252 U. S. 23).) This Court has 
never denied any State that power. But in 
doing so they were obliged to allow as oper- 
ating costs what the distributing company 
paid for the gas when brought into its sys- 
tem from out of the State. This purchase 
price the State could not regulate, often not 
even investigate, and the purchases fre- 
quently were from affiliates, a fact which 
might cool the local company’s normal zeal 
to drive a good bargain for itself and its con- 
sumers. Hence, the States appealed to Con- 
gress to set up machinery to fix the import 
price of out-of-State gas. This was all that 
the States asked the Federal Government to 
do, and it is everything that the Federal 
Power Commission revealed any purpose to 
do while the legislation was pending. Its 
solicitor summarized the purposes before a 
subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as fol- 
lows: “The whole purpose of this bill is to 
bring under Federal regulation the pipelines 
and to leave to the State commissions con- 
trol of distributing companies and over their 
rates, whether the gas moves in interstate 
commerce or not.” (Hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 11662, 
74th Cong., 2d sess., 24.) That is what the 
State authorities active in promoting the 
legislation seem to have believed had been 
accomplished, 


After pointing out that before the East 
Ohio Gas Co. decision, there was no gap 
in the State’s power to regulate the local 
activities and rates of gas distributing 
companies, such as the East Ohio Gas 
Co., and after emphasizing that the ma- 
jority decision now narrowed State regu- 
latory power to “practically within the 
city gates,” the dissent ventured its opin- 
ion that if Congress had been given an 
inkling that State regulatory power 
would be curtailed thus under the act— 

I do not suppose the act would have passed, 
for it certainly would have evoked resistance 
of the State regulatory agencies instead of 
their support. 
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Mr. Justice Jackson’s opinion has been 
proven true, because the regulatory 
agencies of all the States now ask the 
Congress to make clear Congress’ origi- 
nal intent in this matter, as this bill 
would do. 

Concluding his dissent in the East 
Ohio Gas Co. case, Justice Jackson 
stated: 

I think that observance of good faith with 
the States requires that we interpret this 
act as it was represented at the time they 
urged its enactment, as its terms read, and 
as we have, until today, declared it viz, to 
supplement but not to supplant State regu- 
lation. What amounts to an entrapment of 
the State agencies that supported this act 
under the representation that it would not 
deprive them of powers but would only make 
their powers effective will probably not make 
it easier to get needed regulatory legislation 
in the future. 


H. R. 5976 would keep faith with the 
States, as Justice Jackson urged. 

The majority opinion did not disagree 
with any of these statements of fact 
found in the dissent. The issue is 
whether Congress intended then and in- 
tends now to leave to the States the reg- 
ulation of some activities of certain 
companies engaged in the distribution 
of natural gas, whose operations take 
place wholly within the State, and which 
can and will be completely regulated by 
the respective States. This is not a con- 
stitutional question. It is strictly a ques- 
tion of congressional policy. All the 
courts ask us to do is to make our intent 
plain in the law. 

There has been no complaint that the 
States were not diligent or efficient in 
regulating these companies. Neither the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee nor our committee has heard 
a single protest against having the States 
exercise this power, which they have 
traditionally exercised. As pointed out 
by Justice Jackson in the East Ohio Gas 
Co. case: 

Long before the Federal Government could 
be stirred to regulate utilities, courageous 
States took the initiative and almost the 
whole body of utility practice has resulted 
from their experience. 


There is nothing new in State regula- 
tion of the kind and character contained 
in the pending bill. Suppose the Su- 
preme Court were to rule unexpectedly 
in a case that a vehicle traveling from 
State to State does not have to observe 
the speed limits posted in the various 
States, because the Court felt that the 
Congress had not made clear whether 
it wanted the States to exercise this 
police power over vehicles traveling in 
interstate commerce. Would we be 
startled by a bill which then would wisely 
provide authorization for the States to 
continue applying their traffic regula- 
tions to such vehicles, as in the past? 
We have there almost a complete paral- 
lel. There is no “sleeper” in this meas- 
ure. Let me point out what this bill 
definitely is not, Mr. President. 

LIMITATIONS TO THIS BILL 


H. R. 5976 does not allow any gas com- 
panies to escape regulation of their rates 
and earnings. The gas companies’ rates 
and earnings will continue to be regu- 
lated either by the Federal Power Com- 
mission or by a State commission, no gap 
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in regulation being created by this bill. 
All utilities regulated by the States are 
allowed to earn only a fair rate of return. 

Upon the recommendation of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, this bill has been 
worded in such a way as to assure that 
there will be no gap. Exemption from 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
is provided only where the rates and 
service of & gas distributing company and 
its facilities are subject to regulation by 
a State commission. The bill provides 
for a certification to the effect that such 
State commission has such jurisdiction 
and is exercising it. 

A few States do not have State com- 
missions having jurisdiction over all 
utilities operating in the State. How- 
ever, in these States regulation of utility 
rates and service is handled by munici- 
palities, public utility districts, and other 
subdivision of the State government. 
The existing language of the Natural Gas 
Act defines a “State commission” as “the 
regulatory body of the State or munici- 
pality having jurisdiction to regulate 
rates and charges for the sale of natural 
gas to consumers within the State or 
municipality.” The present act also de- 
fines “municipality” as meaning “a city, 
county, or other political subdivision or 
agency of a State.” These provisions 
make it amply clear that this bill is 
equally applicable in those States where 
there is regulation by a municipality as 
in those States where there is regulation 
by a State commission per se. 

This bill does not strip the Federal 
Power Commission of its authority over 
natural-gas rates. The sale of gas to a 
local intrastate company by any pipeline 
company which transmits gas across a 
State boundary will continue to be sub- 
ject to regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission under the Natural Gas Act. 
There cannot possibly be any gap in 
regulation because we must always bear 
in mind that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion retains full control over the rates 
and service at the point of delivery of 
gas by the interstate pipeline company 
to the intrastate gas company. This is 
the protection which the States and the 
Federal Power Commission asked from 
the Congress when it passed the Natural 
Gas Act, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion retains that authority fully under 
this bill. If it did not, you may be sure 
that the Commission would oppose this 
bill with all the force at its command 
rather than support this measure with- 
out reservation as it does. For example, 
the report of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on H. R. 5976 reads, in part, as 
follows: 

Satisfactory language which would cure 
some of the difficulties to which we have 
referred has not previously been suggested. 
The present bill, however, with some clarify- 
ing amendments which we propose, for the 
first time, appears to offer a rational and 
adequate basis for preserving, within proper 
constitutional limits, that Federal super- 
vision which must be provided where the 
interests of more than one State are affected, 
and at the same time making it possible for 
State commissions to control those opera- 
tions which are essentially local in character. 
The public interest, therefore, being fully 
protected and the Commission’s prior ob- 
jections having been met, we recommend 
approval of the bill. (S. Rept. No. 817 to 
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accompany H. R. 5976, 83d Cong., ist sess., 
p. 4, 2d par.) 


Furthermore, if the regulatory com- 
mission in any State does not have ju- 
risdiction over the transportation and 
sales for resale of the local intrastate 
company, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over such a company 
will continue. 

This bill is not a revival in whole or 
in part of the Kerr-Harris bill of the 
81st Congress, which was vetoed by Pres- 
ident Truman. The Kerr-Harris bill 
sought to exempt field sales by independ- 
ent producers from rate regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission. H. R. 
5976 has nothing whatsoever to do with 
production of natural gas and relates 
solely to distribution within a State of 
natural gas received at or within the 
border of such State and ultimately con- 
sumed in that State. H.R. 5976 provides 
for complete regulation of such distribu- 
tion by the various State commissions. 

Now that we have established what 
this bill is not, let us take a look at 
the respective areas of regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission and the 
State commissions which will be clearly 
delineated in this bill. 


RESPECTIVE AREAS OF JURISDICTION 


Under H. R. 5976, the Federal Power 
Commission will continue to exercise its 
certificate and accounting jurisdiction 
over all multi-State pipeline companies. 
It will continue to fix the price paid by 
local intrastate companies to the multi- 
State pipeline companies for out-of- 
State gas. The State commissions will 
have exclusive jurisdiction over the rates, 
service, and accounting of such local dis- 
tributing companies as can qualify for 
exemption under the provisions of this 
bill. The question has been raised 
whether there is justification for the bill 
exempting sales for resale. The answer 
is “Yes.” When a sale for resale occurs 
between companies whose entire opera- 
tions are confined to the State where the 
sale occurs and the gas is to be con- 
sumed, the sale is a matter of local con- 
cern. The State commissions are able 
to supervise and regulate such sales 
completely and continuously since they 
are in closer contact with the companies 
regulated, their practices, and the prob- 
lems of the immediate areas in which 
they operate than is the Federal Power 
Commission. Furthermore, they are 
presently responsible for regulating all 
of the retail rates of such companies, 
and can do it more economically. 

The possibility has been suggested that 
an interstate pipeline company could 
achieve exemption from Federal Power 
Commission jurisdiction by establishing 
a subsidiary that would purchase gas 
from the interstate pipeline and trans- 
mit and distribute such gas entirely 
within that State. The interstate pipe- 
line company would gain nothing by 
such action, since it would remain sub- 
ject to FPC jurisdiction, including the 
regulation of rates for the gas whole- 
saled to its newly created intrastate sub- 
sidiary. Furthermore, the intrastate 
subsidiary would automatically become 
subject to regulation of the commis- 
sion in the State in which it operated. 
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It has also been suggested that a local 
distribution company might extend its 
pipeline to a source of gas supply outside 
the State and thus escape regulation by 
FPC, because it would not then be receiv- 
ing gas from another person at the State 
boundary or within a State. In any such 
case, however, it is obvious that such 
local distributing company would then 
place itself outside the terms of the 
exemption and would immediately be- 
come itself an interstate pipeline com- 
pany subject to FPC jurisdiction. 

There is an orderly, clearcut delinea- 
tion of the matters of primarily local 
concern which should be left to State 
regulation if the State wishes to exercise 
its power. If it does not, then the Fed- 
eral Power Commission retains its au- 
thority over the matter. State regula- 
tory commissions and the Federal Power 
Commission are in full agreement upon 
this separation of power. 


DANGERS OF PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW 


Under the present state of the law, 
there exists a broad area of overlapping 
regulation by both the Federal Commis- 
sion and a State commission. This is a 
costly and unnecessary extravagance and 
it completely disregards the comity 
which should exist between the Federal 
and State Governments. At present, the 
State commissions are responsible for 
regulating all the retail rates of these 
gas companies. They impose complete 
reporting and accounting systems upon 
these companies. Then, since the 1950 
decision in the East Ohio Gas Co. case, 
the Federal Power Commission feels that 
it has to come into the field and impose 
other reporting and accounting require- 
ments upon these same companies. The 
entire operations of these companies are 
confined to the State where the distri- 
bution or sale occurs and the gas is to be 
consumed. This is on the face of it a 
matter primarily of local concern. 

The sad fact of the matter is that ex- 
pert witnesses from public utilities and 
from State commissions testified in the 
hearings and in court proceedings that 
this unnecessary duplication costs each 
individual company as an added annual 
cost of operation from $50,000 to $2 mil- 
lion, depending upon the size of the com- 
panies. Think of the millions of dollars 
that are wasted annually. Those mil- 
lions of dollars are costs that are passed 
on to the general consuming public. 
That is one result of the quirk in the 
1950 decision of the Supreme Court. 

Let no one think for a moment that 
those additional costs of reporting in 
duplicate to the State agency and to the 
Federal Power Commission are not costs 
which affect the rate base. They do not 
enter into the rate base, but into the 
operating costs, and therefore come di- 
rectly out of the pockets of the con- 
sumers. The testimony in the East 
Ohio case was to the effect that such 
costs might be one and a half million 
dollars for that one company alone. 
That means one and a half million dol- 
lars out of the pockets of the consumers, 
because the State regulatory commission 
must consider that cost in connection 
with operating costs before it balances off 
the return to the company. 
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However, there is another result. The 
present Federal Power Commission has 
proceeded cautiously since the 1950 de- 
cision. So far, its information require- 
ments have been quite modest by com- 
parison with what they could be. But 
can anyone predict how avid for more in- 
formation the Federal Power Commission 
will be in the years to come if this bill 
is not passed? Now is the time to mark 
off the area of local concern and to tell 
the States clearly that this is their do- 
main to control if they wish to do so. As 
Justice Jackson said in the East Ohio Gas 
case: 

It must be remembered that closer than 
any Federal agency to those they regulate 
and to their customers are the State authori- 
ties, whose mechanisms are less cumbersome 
and whose principles can much more quickly 
be adjusted to the changing times. 

SUPPORT FOR THIS MEASURE 


This bill was sponsored by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. This association em- 
braces within its membership the mem- 
bers of the regulatory commissions and 
boards of all the 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was also sponsored 
by the Mountain-Pacific Conference of 
State Regulatory Commissions, repre- 
senting 11 Western States, and by the 
Southeastern Association of Railroad 
and Utility Commissioners comprising 14 
Southeastern States. 

The bill is a revision of the O’Conor- 
Bricker bill, S. 1084, which was reported 
favorably by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee by unani- 
mous vote late in the 82d Congress. It 
then passed the Senate but was received 
in the House too late for action. H. R. 
5976 has now passed the House and has 
again received the warm approval of our 
committee. 

In closing, I wish to again remind the 
Senate that this bill clearly and fairly 
delineates the respective areas for Fed- 
eral and State regulation. It leaves no 
person, company, organization, activity, 
or operation which is under present law 
subjected to the Natural Gas Act, un- 
controlled. Every such person, company, 
organization, activity, or operation is 
either made subject to State supervi- 
sion and control exercised within the 
jurisdictional bounds of the State, or is 
left under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission as at present. 
There is no intent through this bill to 
decontrol any person, company, organi- 
zation, activity, or operation now sub- 
ject to the Natural Gas Act. I cannot 
make the congressional intent any plain- 
er than that, and it is evident from a 
reading of the bill as a whole. It does, 
however, meticulously avoid duplication 
of supervision and control by Federal 
and State agencies. It leaves to the 
States control and supervision over mat- 
ters primarily of local concern. The 
State supervisory authorities and the 
Federal Power Commission are in com- 
plete accord upon this specific demarca- 
tion of their respective regulatory roles. 
In passing this bill, the Senate will, in 
the words of Justices Jackson and Frank- 
furter, “keep faith with the States,” 
which had believed until 1950 that the 
Congress had granted their request that 
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they be entrusted under the Natural Gas 
Act with supervision and control over 
activities of primarily local concern. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the distingu- 
ished senior Senator from Ohio for 
bringing this piece of proposed legisla- 
tion to the Senate. I sincerely hope it 
will be passed by the Senate. 

Having served as Governor of the State 
of Kansas, having had some experience 
in dealing with this important subject 
because of my contacts with the Kansas 
regulatory body, known as the Kansas 
Corporation Commission, I am familiar 
with the problem which the pending bill 
seeks to solve. Furthermore, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio knows, 
Kansas has one of the largest gas fields 
in the Nation, namely, the Hugoton gas 
field. I should like to ask whether the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio 
believes that the bill as drawn will clear- 
ly and without any question, outline what 
phase of the operation belongs to the 
Federal Government and what phase be- 
longs to the States. 

Mr. BRICKER. There can be no ques- 
tion that it does. It is for that purpose 
that the bill was originally introduced. 
The State commissions—I believe all of 
them—are supporting it. It leaves those 
things which are intrastate in character 
within the jurisdiction of the State com- 
missions. The interstate factors are left 
wholly within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The bill comes about by reason of the 
fact that the Federal Power Commission 
has been extending its authority into the 
States by an interpretation, which I be- 
lieve is entirely unfounded and entirely 
beyond the intent of Congress when Con- 
gress passed the original Natural Gas 
Act. It is an interpretation which gives 
to the Federal Power Commission juris- 
diction over rates right down to the city 
limits of a State, instead of ending at 
the State line. That interpretation has 
been made even though Congress as- 
sured the State commissions when the 
original bill was passed that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would merely 
aid in fixing the gate rate at the point 
where the gas is turned over to the local 
company. 

The State commission has ample juris- 
diction to determine the value of all the 
pipelines which transport gas within the 
States. It does so according to the laws 
of the States. 

There is no question in the mind of 
the Senator from Ohio that the delinea- 
tion is perfectly clear to carry out the 
intention of the original act. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield, 

Mr. CARLSON. We have had some 
experience in the State of Kansas with 
the difficulties occasioned by conflicting 
orders and rules and regulations between 
the Federal Government and the State 
regulatory body, and probably in reverse 
as well, though I am not sure. I be- 
lieve it can be correctly stated that this 
uncertainty and confusion does cost the 
consumers money. Is that correct? 
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Mr. BRICKER. There can be no doubt 
about it. The duplication of reports and 
accounting and bookkeeping systems, 
which are different as between the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the State 
commissions, cost, in one instance, as 
the testimony shows, between $500,000 
and $2 million. Of course that cost is 
charged to the consumers. It is an al- 
lowable expense, and should be, It is 
an allowable expense, like taxes. There- 
fore the State commission must allow a 
company all that duplication of expense 
in fixing the local rate. Probably it 
amounts to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in all the cities and States of the 
Union. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to say 
that the local regulatory bodies in the 
States live with the problem. They are 
thoroughly familiar with it. From my 
own observation, because they are close 
to the people, they not only protect the 
interests of the consumer, but also of the 
State. Furthermore, there is involved 
not merely the question of regulation, 
but also, in part, a conservation program. 
Kansas gas companies distribute their 
gas as far as Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
and California. We are concerned about 
the future of our great gas field, and 
would like to conserve it for the future. 
If it were not for the Kansas Corporation 
Commission, I do not know how it could 
be done. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. Of 
course, I go back to the time when I 
served on the Ohio Commission. We 
undertook an appraisal of all the affili- 
ated companies of the distributing com- 
panies in our State. It took us into 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and possibly 
Tennessee. It was a tremendous task. 
It required many months of work to 
make the appraisal and to ascertain what 
the gate rate ought to be at the edge of 
the State. The States felt that tremen- 
dous responsibility could be better car- 
ried out by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and all the States joined in urging 
such a law. I know my State joined. 
As a result, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion was given jurisdiction to fix the 
gate rate. That is all the State commis- 
sions wanted. It is to accomplish that 
end that the bill has been introduced and 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. BURKE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum call 
be had without its counting as a speech 
on the part of the junior Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Anderson Burke Douglas 
Barrett Carlson Ellender 
Beall Daniel Ferguson 
Bricker Dirksen Goldwater 


Knowland Purtell 
Griswold Magnuson Robertson 
Hendrickson Malone Smathers 

Martin Thye 
Holland Maybank Upton 
Johnson, Colo, Payne Wiley 
Johnson, Tex. Potter Wiliams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUTLER of Ne- 
braska, Mr. Byrp, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
Case, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. COOPER, Mr. COR- 
pon, Mr. Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FREAR, Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Ives, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. JEN- 
NER, Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Ku- 
CHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LENNON, Mr. LONG, 
Mr. McCartoy, Mr. McC.Lettan, Mr. 
MILLIKIN, Mr. Morse, Mr. Munot, Mr. 
Morray, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. Symincton, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
WELKER, and Mr. Young entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing H. R. 5976, which is generally 
known as the Hinshaw bill, my colleague, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr, Bricker], is correct when he 
states that the bill seeks to override or 
supersede, so to speak, the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
handed down in 1950, in the case of East 
Ohio Gas Co. against the City of Cleve- 
land, which held that distributing com- 
panies, such as the East Ohio Gas Co., 
are subject to the regulation of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

It is my belief that the enactment of 
the pending bill would ultimately cost 
the gas consumers of the United States 
millions of dollars. I am confident that 
it would be very costly to the people of 
my home State. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr, BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Will the Senator ex- 
plain how that increased cost would be 
possible? I cannot understand how it 
could be, and I am interested in that 
phase as much as is the Senator. 

Mr. BURKE. As the Senator knows, 
the East Ohio Gas Co., back in 1938 or 
1939, asked the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to conduct a study of the rate base 
of the cost of transmitting gas from the 
Ohio River to Lake Erie. As the Sen- 
ator knows, the accounting standards of 
the Federal Power Commission are dif- 
ferent from those of the State commis- 
sions. So there was a difference, in 
making a rate base, in the valuation of 
that part of the East Ohio Gas Co.’s 
property, of some $35 million. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is, in the valua- 
tion which the East Ohio Gas Co. asked 
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the Federal Power Commission to make 
for them? 

Mr. BURKE. No; it was made at the 
request of the city of Cleveland. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is the Senator con- 
tending, then, that the basis of valua- 
tion of the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion is too high? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes; but the basis of 
my contention, which I plan to develop, 
is that prior to the enactment of the 
Natural Gas Act, which gave such juris- 
diction to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the municipalities of the country— 
I know this was true of the municipali- 
ties in Ohio—had great difficulty in ob- 
taining cost and operating figures, 
which figures they obtained from the 
Federal Power Commission. That is 
why, since the passage of the Natural 
Gas Act in 1938, the gas companies of 
the country have been constantly trying 
to get out from under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the action which was initiated by the 
city of Cleveland in 1938 was by a formal 
complaint over the affidavit of Harold H. 
Burton, then mayor of Cleveland, subse- 
quently a United States Senator, and 
now an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. That 
is why Mr. Justice Burton abstained 
from participating in the case before the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Ohio if the complaint in that case 
does not state as follows—and I am 
reading from the petition of the then 
Mayor Burton, the predecessor of the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio: 

Wherefore petitioner prays for an investi- 
gation by the Federal Power Commission, a 
determination of the cost of transportation 
from the Ohio River to the city gate of Cleye- 
land of the East Ohio gas which moves in 
interstate commerce, being approximately 70 
percent of the gas ultimately distributed in 
Cleveland; and an order upon the East Ohio 
Gas Co. to file with the Commission in- 
stanter an inventory of its property devoted 
in whole or in part to the transportation of 
interstate gas and a statement of the orig- 
inal cost thereof. 


Mr. BURKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was it not the feel- 
ing of then Mayor Burton that the local 
public utilities commission could better 
probe the actual original cost of the 
properties as compared with the book 
value? 

Mr. BURKE. That was not only his 
opinion, but it is the view of 800 munic- 
ipalities in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the Federal Trade Commission, in 
an investigation, the results of which 
were published some years ago, indicated 
strong ground for believing that the East 
Ohio Gas Co. had written up the value 
of its properties by $15 million? 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield further? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 


Mr. BRICKER. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that the valuation fixed by 
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the Federal Power Commission would 
be lower than that fixed by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes, because in their 
accounting practice they use the invest- 
ment theory. As the Senator knows, in 
Ohio the Public Utilities Commission 
uses the sale rate basis of reproduction 
cost less depreciation. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course they can- 
not use both. The use of the investment 
principle at one time might result in 
a lower rate, and the reproduction cost 
new principle might at another time re- 
sult in a lower rate. We must have a 
consistent policy. 

Then is it the Senator’s position that 
the Congress, through the Federal Power 
Commission, should impose upon the 
State of Ohio a different accounting sys- 
tem than the one fixed by the law of 
the State and used by the State Public 
Utilities Commission? 

Mr. BURKE. No. 

Mr. BRICKER. But that is what it is 
doing, is it not? 

Mr. BURKE. No; but the passage of 
this measure, which is aimed at purely 
local distributing companies, will be an 
invitation to every natural gas company 
in the United States that is transporting 
gas in interstate commerce to form a 
subsidiary company within the bound- 
aries of the respective States and to 
deliver gas to it at the State line. 

Mr. BRICKER. But it would still be 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The Senator does not contend, does he, 
that such a company could avoid the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes, I do. I say that 
such an interstate company could form 
in Pennsylvania, for instance, a wholly 
owned local subsidiary, and could deliver 
gas to it at the State line, and then the 
wholly owned local subsidiary could 
obtain the gas at that point, and it would 
not come within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. BRICKER. If that interpretation 
is made, it will be worse than the dis- 
torted interpretation made by the Su- 
preme Court, because there is no intent 
to place any pipeline company outside 
the jurisdiction of either the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Federal 
Power Commission, 

As soon as such a pipeline company 
were formed, it would come within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

This measure is not an effort—and I 
make this statement for the Recorp—to 
remove such companies from the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. If such an interpretation is made, 
it is without basis or support or founda- 
tion upon anything stated at any of the 
committee hearings. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The pending bill reads in 
part as follows: 

That section 1 of the Natural Gas Act (15 
U. S. C. 717), as amended, is amended by 
adding thereto a new subsection (c), as 


follows: 
“(c) The provisions of this act shall not 


apply to any person engaged in or legally 
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authorized to engage in the transportition 
in interstate commerce or the sale in inter- 
state commerce for resale, of natural gas re- 
ceived by such person from another person 
w'‘thin or at the boundary of a State if all 
the natural gas so received is ultimately 
consumed within such State, or to any facil- 
ities used by such person for such transpor- 
tation or sale, provided that the rates and 
service of such person and facilities be sub- 
ject to regulation by a State commission.” 


Mr. BURKE. Precisely. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I say that an interstate 
pipe line company, in transmitting nat- 
ural gas, could form a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary within a State, and that this 
measure, if enacted, would be an invita- 
tion to such a company so to do; and the 
wholly owned subsidiary within the State 
would no longer be subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, that 
would be true if all the gas distributed 
by the wholly owned subsidiary were for 
consumption within the State; but that 
would not in any way, shape, or form 
relieve the pipeline company from re- 
sponsibility under or jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

If such a duplication were carried out 
by any natural gas company, undoubt- 
edly it would only add to the expense. 

Mr. President, will my colleague yield 
further to me? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The duplication of re- 
porting and the dual system of book- 
keeping made necessary by the Federal 
Power Commissicn, in the case of local 
distributing companies, would add great- 
ly to the ultimate cost to the consumers, 
would it not? 

Mr. BURKE. It could. Of course, as 
my colleague knows, in 1942, the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, in order 
that the East Ohio Natural Gas Co. 
would not have to keep two sets of books, 
offered to permit it to keep its books in 
accordance with the accounting proce- 
dures of the Federal Power Commission. 
But the company refused to do so; it 
liked to keep its books in the old way. 

Mr. BRICKER. The fact is that the 
Ohio statute is very explicit regarding 
how the books shall be kept. I know 
that up to the time when I left the com- 
mission the East Ohio Natural Gas Co. 
had done a very good job of reporting. 
Certainly the system must apply uni- 
formly in Ohio. 

Mr. BURKE. However, that offer was 
made by the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. BRICKER. Then it was entirely 
beyond the Commission’s power to make 
the offer. 

Will my colleague yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. In view of the added 
expense of, let us say, $500,000—if that 
were the cost to the East Ohio Natural 
Gas Co.; and the latest figures we have 
in that connection range from $500,000 
to $1,500,000—for keeping a duplicate set 
of books, under the reporting system, 
that additional cost would enter into the 
total expenses of the company, before 
any rate was fixed by the utilities com- 
mission, would it not? 
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Mr. BURKE. That is correct; and 
the added cost would be passed on to 
the consumers. However, interestingly 
enough, the representatives of the con- 
suren in our State are not interested in 

at. 

Mr. BRICKER. They should be inter- 
ested in it because the $500,000, when 
translated into the base value, would be 
approximately 16 times the amount of 
the rate base; is not that true? 

Mr. BURKE. Iam not sure I follow 
my colleague’s arithmetic. 

Mr. BRICKER. If there were an ad- 
ditional $500,000 of expense to the com- 
pany, the consumers would have to pay 
it, and the rate base would have to be 
increased approximately 16 times, until 
the increased cost was reflected in the 
accounts. 

Mr. BURKE. But it has been my ex- 
perience that it is the natural-gas com- 
panies, not the consumers or their rep- 
resentatives, who are worried about this 
expense. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course the con- 
sumers do not appreciate what is going 
on in connection with the decision of the 
Supreme Court; and until the 1950 deci- 
sion they never understood that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would enter into 
the situation in Ohio. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that on 
April 15, 1942, before the Federal Power 
Commission had made any decision in 
this proceeding, the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Ohio, by formal administra- 
tive order No. 44, I believe, which was 
directed to the natural-gas companies 
operating within Ohio, which themselves, 
or whose affiliates, were or might be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission, adopted the classi- 
fications of accounts prescribed by the 
Federal Power Commission, to govern 
the accounting procedures of such natu- 
ral-gas companies operating in the State 
of Ohio? 

So, if my interpretation is correct, in 
1942 the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion itself ordered the accounting pro- 
cedures of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to be adopted by those companies. 
I believe it was in the following year, 
1943, that the East Ohio Gas Co. carried 
out the order. 

So I have been puzzled by the claim 
regarding the heavy expense of dupli- 
cate accounting, in view of the fact that 
that order apparently indicates that the 
accounting procedures of the Federal 
Power Commission are now largely being 
carried out within the State of Ohio by 
East Ohio Gas Co. and other such com- 
panies. 

From an analysis by the Federal Power 
Commission staff reported in a speech by 
Commissioner Thomas Buchanan in 
1950, it seems that the $2 million which 
sometimes is mentioned by one of the 
companies in question was in fact to be 
largely spent in the establishment of 
continuing property records, which I un- 
derstand was a voluntary project of the 
company, and is one which the Federal 
Power Commission does not now require, 
and never has required, of the East Ohio 
Co., or any other company. 
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So I think there is some confusion 
about this matter, and a discussion about 
different subjects. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me at this point, 
so that I may reply to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Under the Ohio law 
the Commission has to require all the 
companies in this field to keep, at all 
times, accurate accounts of the value of 
their property. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But is it not true that 
in 1942 the companies I described were 
required to use the accounting proce- 
dures of the Federal Power Commission? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think that 
has ever been required, although the 
companies may have been given an op- 
portunity to use those accounting pro- 
cedures. However, unless the Ohio law 
has been changed in recent years, the 
accounting procedure or system could 
not be varied as between one company 
and another. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My information is 
that in 1943 the adoption by the East 
Ohio Natural Gas Co. of the Federal sys- 
tem of accounting was reported to the 
Federal Power Commission by the cor- 
porate parent, the Consolidated Natural 
Gas Co., and therefore the 1942 ruling 
was in effect. So, in practice the East 
Ohio Natural Gas Co. already uses the 
Federal system, under State order, fol- 
lowing the setting up of Federal account- 
ing procedures. 

So, I must confess that I am mystified 
by the argument that duplicate and con- 
flicting systems of accounts are required. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me at this point, 
so that I may reply to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Let me say to both 
my colleague from Ohio and the Senator 
from Illinois that every State commis- 
sion, as well as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, is supporting this bill. They 
have all asked that it be passed, and 
they have all suggested in the testimony 
and in written reports that this dupli- 
cation is a tremendously costly item and 
interferes with the State regulatory 
powers. It is not a question of dollars 
and cents, as I see it. It is a question of 
right and wrong, a question as to 
whether or not we are going to permit 
the Federal Power Commission further 
to invade the jurisdiction of the State 
commissions, which it did by this order, 
which was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, with a dis- 
sent which I mentioned a moment ago. 

With all the State bodies and the 
Federal Power Commission supporting 
the bill, I think the Senator will agree 
that certainly the interest of the con- 
sumers is being protected. 

Mr. BURKE. I answer the Senator by 
saying that I would agree with him if I 
accepted all the premises he stated; but 
I think I shall develop 

Mr. BRICKER. Has the Senator read 
the record? 

Mr. BURKE. I have. 

Mr. BRICKER. Have I not stated the 
truth? 
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Mr. BURKE. I did not mean that the 
Senator was not stating the truth, but 
I think he has stated the situation inac- 


curately. 

Mr. BRICKER. In what way? 

Mr. BURKE. If I may proceed, I shall 
bring that out. 


Mr. BRICKER. I shall wait until the 
Senator has concluded. 

Mr. BURKE. I am glad to yield at 
any time. I was about to suggest to my 
colleagues in the Senate that this bill 
should have the close scrutiny of the 
Senate, because I do not think it has had 
much scrutiny so far from anyone. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
on June 27 of last year. A 1-day hear- 
ing was held on June 29 on this bill, 
together with some other gas bills. No 
hearings whatever were held in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senate commit- 
tee held hearings on a bill similar to this 
in the 82d Congress, and reported it 
on the basis of such hearings. It passed 
the Senate and went to the House too 
late to be passed in the 82d Congress. 
Hearings were held. 

Mr. BURKE. They were helc on a dif- 
ferent bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. No; it was practically 
the same bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the legislative 
history of the bill is involved, is it not 
true that the pending bill was passed by 
the House on July 30, 1953? 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that it 
was reported by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
the same day, July 30, 1953? 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without any hear- 
ings being held. 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. 

I come to the point which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] made a few moments ago, that 
all the regulatory bodies in the United 
States approved and endorsed the bill. 
The record of the hearings before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, as conducted on June 
29, 1953, shows, as I have said, that the 
hearings were in reference to the Hin- 
shaw bill and other gas bills. The rec- 
ord will show that the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the State regulatory bodies 
were concerned with an entirely differ- 
ent bill, and were dated prior to the time 
the Hinshaw bill was introduced. 

I think the senior Senator from Ohio 
put his finger on the important issue 
when, in his opening remarks a little 
while ago, he stated that substitute Sen- 
ate bill 1084 is almost identical with the 
Hinshaw bill. The difficulty is that it is 
not. The Hinshaw bill goes consider- 
ably further than substitute Senate bill 
1084, which was passed by the Senate 
in the last Congress. Thus the record 
in the House was built up on the basis 
of supposed support for the Hinshaw bill, 
which support does not in fact exist. 
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The senior Senator from Ohio stated 
that no complaints were made concern- 
ing the Hinshaw bill. I reply to that 
statement by saying that no hearings 
were held. I have before me a resolu- 
tion of the National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, representing attorneys 
for 800 cities in the United States. On 
September 16, 1953, in convention as- 
sembled, the members of that organiza- 
tion, with one exception, namely, repre- 
sentatives of the city of Los Angeles, 
voted unanimously to oppose the enact- 
ment of House bill 5976, the Hinshaw 
bill. 

Furthermore, I have before me tele- 
grams from the mayors of many Ohio 
cities, urging the defeat of the Hinshaw 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution and telegrams be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OPPOSING ENACTMENT OF H. R. 

5976, ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

or MUNICIPAL Law OFFICERS AT ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON, D. C., SEP- 

TEMBER 16, 1953 

Be it resolved, That the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers opposes the 
enactment of H. R. 5976. 


Canton, OHIO, March 12, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS Burke, 
Senator of Ohio, 
United States Senate: 

Believe Hinshaw bill, H. R. 5976, would 
eventually result in increased rates for city 
of Canton and northeastern Ohio. Am op- 
posed to it for that reason. 

CARL F. WISE, 
Mayor, City of Canton. 


CANTON, OHIO, March 11, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS A. BURKE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the law department of the 
city of Canton, I desire to state my objec- 
tion to H. R. 5976, Hinshaw bill. The passage 
of this legislation could result in increased 
gas rates to consumers in the northeastern 
part of Ohio, 

Leroy J. CONTIE, Jr., 
City Solicitor. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 11, 1954. 
Hon. THOMAS A. BURKE, 
United States Senate: 

The executive board of the Cuyahoga 
County Mayors and City Managers Associa- 
tion, representing 58 municipalities in this 
county, has directed me to join with Mayor 
Celebrezze, of the city of Cleveland, in re- 
questing you to oppose H. R. 5976, known as 
the Hinshaw bill, which we believe will ad- 
versely affect the citizens of our various 
communities. 

CHARLES A. CARRAN, 
President, Cuyahoga County Mayors 
and City Managers Association. 


Mr, BURKE. It is said by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio that 
no complaints were received against the 
Hinshaw bill. The approval of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission with respect to 
the Hinshaw bill is not unanimous. 
There is a fine analysis of the bill by 
a gentleman by the name of Doty, one 
of the members of the Federal Power 
Commission, who opposes the Hinshaw 
bill. There is another fine analysis of 
the bill by a man named Olds, formerly 
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Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, who opposes the Hinshaw bill 
and points out its weaknesses, 

Let me briefly give a history of the 
Natural Gas Act. It was passed in 1938 
as the result of an investigation of the 
public utilities of America conducted, I 
believe, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

A few months thereafter Mr. Justice 
Burton, who was then mayor of Cleve- 
land, asked that a cost study be made of 
the East Ohio Gas Co. by the Federal 
Power Commission. Then the litigation 
began, and it continued for 12 long 
years, until finally the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirmed the con- 
tention of the municipalities and held 
that the Federal Power Commission did 
have jurisdiction over the distributing 
gas companies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
any jurisdiction which the Federal 
Power Commission might have in the 
case of the East Ohio Gas Co. was limited 
to a finding of facts concerning valua- 
tion under section 5 (b) of the Natural 
Gas Act, or the extension of gas service 
under section 7, which was not at issue 
in that case? It did not apply or ex- 
tend to a regulation of rates. 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. The 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission concerned itself with accounting 
practices. The ratemaking bodies con- 
tinued to be, as always, in the individual 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So all that Mayor— 
now Justice—Burton asked was that the 
Federal Power Commission be permitted 
to place its facilities at the disposal of 
the cities of northern and eastern Ohio, 
so that they might better regulate the 
rates charged. 

Mr. BURKE. That is correct. As the 
Senator knows, it is very difficult and 
costly for the municipalities of the coun- 
try to obtain proper accounting figures 
to carry on a rate battle. 

As the Senator has stated, one of the 
purposes of the Congress in creating 
the Federal Power Commission was to 
make available its information services 
and cost studies. They have proved ex- 
tremely helpful to the cities, as attested 
by the support of the mayors and law 
officers of the cities of America. 

Since the enactment of the Natural 
Gas Act in 1938, there has been an ef- 
fort on the part of the gas companies to 
chip away at the act at both ends. The 
Hinshaw bill seeks to take distributing 
companies out from under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 

A few years ago Congress enacted a 
bill which would relieve the producers or 
gatherers of gas from the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission. That 
bill was vetoed by the President. De- 
spite that fact, in the Phillips Petroleum 
case the Federal Power Commission held 
that it was without jurisdiction. It was 
reversed by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. That case is now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the meantime, the 
Federal Power Commission is not exer- 
cising jurisdiction over the producers or 
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gatherers of gas, and as a result the price 
of gas in recent years has been jumping 
by leaps and bounds, and the consumer 
is paying more at the retailend. Now we 
find in the Hinshaw bill an effort made 
to take away from the retail consumer 
the protection he has received from the 
Federal Power Commission. 

I do not understand the anxiety of the 
gas companies to get out from under, 
so to speak, the accounting practices of 
the Federal Power Commission. They 
speak of the accounting cost. In the 
same breath, however, they point out 
that the consumer pays the accounting 
cost and that they do not pay it. Al- 
though my distinguished colleague dis- 
agrees with me, the consumers in Ohio 
very gladly pay the cost for that service 
rendered to them. 

We know that it is very rare that a 
State commission sets a rate for natural 
gas. After all, the first regulatory body 
is the city council of the municipality 
involved. If the council adopts an or- 
dinance which is unsatisfactory to the 
natural gas company, the gas company 
may appeal the rate, and ultimately the 
public utility commission of the State 
must set the rate. We know as a matter 
of practice, in the meantime, that nego- 
tiations are carried on and that the 
question of public relations is involved, 
and all that sort of thing. Therefore, 
the accounting figures and the cost 
studies which are made are extremely 
helpful in the negotiations. 

I suggest that that is the real reason 
why the natural gas companies at the 
distributing end no longer wish to be 
under the regulation of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
junior Senator from Ohio has indicated 
that there is a considerable difference 
between Senate bill 1084, which was 
passed in the 82d Congress and went to 
the House, where it died, and the Hin- 
shaw bill. My question is, Does the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio favor the lan- 
guage contained in Senate bill 1084? 

Mr. BURKE. The Senator means, I 
assume, the substitute bill, S. 1084. 
The Senate passed the substitute bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. S. 1084; yes. 

Mr. BURKE. I do not favor that bill, 
but a great many persons, who are op- 
posed to the Hinshaw bill, are willing to 
go along with the substitute, S. 1084. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. But the 
Senator from Ohio is still opposed to S. 
1084. Is that correct? 

Mr. BURKE. Yes; although I do not 
believe it is so damaging as is the Hin- 
shaw bill. 

If I may revert to the problem in my 
State for a moment, it is argued by the 
East Ohio Gas Co. that it is merely a 
small distributing company, operating 
one within the confines of the State of 

0. 

However, when we take into considera- 
tion the fact that it gets a part of its 
gas from the Hope Natural Gas Co. at 
the Ohio River, which is the boundary 
between Ohio and West Virginia, and 
when we further consider the fact that 
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the East Ohio Gas Co. and the Hope Gas 
Co. are wholly owned by the Consolidated 
Gas Co., of New York City, it is indeed 
a corporate fiction to say that it is en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce. 

Mr. President, I yield to no one in my 
regard for States’ rights and for home 
rule and for local regulation. But I 
submit that there are some types of op- 
eration—and natural gas involves one of 
them—which do not wholly lend them- 
selves to a purely local operation. I 
should like to point out again that the 
Federal Power Commission does not set 
the rates in any States, but simply fur- 
nishes accounting information. It per- 
forms a valuable service to the munici- 
palities of the Nation. 

For that reason I submit the Hinshaw 
bill should be defeated. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BURKE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Following up what 
the Senator has said with regard to the 
Federal Power Commission in connection 
with the fixing of rates, is it not correct 
to say that neither can the Federal 
power Commission fix the rate base, be- 
cause the State of Ohio has that au- 
thority? 

Mr. BURKE. Unfortunately not. 

Mr. BRICKER. Why, unfortunately? 

Mr. BURKE. Because the State of 
Ohio is extremely archaic in that respect. 
It is the only State in the Nation which 
has a ratemaking formula based on re- 
production cost new, less depreciation. 

Mr. BRICKER. That depends upon 
the area in which one lives, I believe. 
Does my colleague agree with me that 
rates in Ohio compare very favorably, 
and in many instances more than favor- 
ably, with the rates in other States? 

Mr. BURKE. They compare fairly 
well with rates in other States. 

Mr. BRICKER. All of them have 
been fixed under that formula. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BURKE. Oh, no. 
rare 

Mr. BRICKER. Except where they 
are negotiated rates, of course. 

Mr. BURKE. It is very rare that the 
Public Utilities Commission has set a 
rate, because usually compromise and 
the force of public opinion and negotia- 
tion determine the rate, before the Com- 
mission is required to act. Unfortunate- 
ly, when the Commission must set the 
rate it is bound by that ratemaking 
system. 

Mr. BRICKER. However, the rates 
which have been fixed have been very 
favorable, have they not? 

Mr. BURKE. We could argue that 
point either way. 

Mr. BRICKER. I mean in relation to 
rates in other States. 

Mr. BURKE. I may say that because 
the municipalities have agreed with 
public utilities and because of the fact- 
finding help we have had from the Fed- 
eral Power Commission we have had 
rather favorable rates. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission has fixed the rate base, 
upon which base practically every rate 
in Ohio has been determined, and that 
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the rates have been reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court? Is it not correct to say 
that practically every principle has been 
decided until now there is a well-estab- 
lished formula? Has not the Public 
Utilities Commission been helpful to the 
cities in fixing the rates because of that 
practice? 

Mr. BURKE. I may say to the Senator 
that the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio has conscientiously performed its 
duties. No one can quarrel with any of 
its findings. Unfortunately, it is bound 
by an archaic statute, which gives to the 
utilities a rate base of reproduction cost 
new, less depreciation. 

Mr. BRICKER. I may say that be- 
cause of the rate base it is always possi- 
ble to protect the consumers of Ohio. 

Mr. BURKE. If we should have a ter- 
rible depression and prices should fall 
below those of 1932, that rate base might 
work to the benefit of the consumers. 

Mr. BRICKER. They would not have 
to go below those of 1932, If they went 
down to, perhaps, a 25-percent figure of 
the present unit costs, it would react very 
favorably. That is what I meant when I 
said one system benefits one year and an- 
other system benefits another year. It 
is consistency of the program, providing 
a rather fixed and determined rate base, 
that is ultimately of advantage. 

Mr. BURKE. The Senator knows that 
the history of America during the last 
50 or 100 years has been one of gradually 
rising prices, which redounds to the ben- 
efit of the utility companies and makes 
the consumer pay the bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is not true all 
the time. Over a period of 150 years that 
has been true, but we have not had natu- 
ral gas for 150 years either. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS obtained the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois will permit me to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business to take ac- 
tion on a number of nominations, which 
I have discussed with the minority 
leader. 

It is my intention to take up all the 
nominations, with the exception of the 
one of Mr. Frank C. Squire to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board. I 
understood that no objection has been 
raised to the other nominations, and we 
can dispose of them at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
been engaged in colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and I did 
not hear all the statement of the major- 
ity leader. I am certainly not the acting 
minority leader at the moment, but I ask 
that the nomination of Mr. Frank C. 
Squire to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board go over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the one I 
had previously stated I had agreed with 
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the minority leader should go over for 
the time being. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have no objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Brig. Gen. Oscar Peter Snyder, 
Dental Corps, United States Army, to be 
Assistant Surgeon General, United States 
Army, as major general, Dental Corps, 
Regular Army of the United States, and 
as major general in the Army of the 
United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Archie A. Alexander, of Iowa, to 
be Governor of the Virgin Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the Public 
Health Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of J. Ernest Wilkins, of Illinois, 
to be Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified of the 
confirmation of nominations made today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so 
notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATURAL 
GAS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5976) to amend section 
1 of the Natural Gas Act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
strongly opposed to the passage of H. R. 
5976 in its present form, because I be- 
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lieve it has not had sufficient analysis 
and consideration in committee, because 
it would seriously limit the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission and 
reduce its powers to protect the con- 
sumers of natural gas, and because it 
would offer an avenue of escape from 
Federal regulation for additional gas 
companies, and furnish legislative prec- 
edent for serious restrictions of the 
Federal Power Commission’s authority 
over interstate transmission and sale of 
electric power. 
I. INADEQUATE CONSIDERATION IN COMMITTEE 


The time sequence of the various steps 
by which H. R. 5976 reached the Senate 
Calendar is illuminating. While various 
other bills were earlier introduced on 
this same subject of amending the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, H. R. 5976 was introduced 
in the House on June 27, 1953. In the 
form in which introduced, it had been 
approved by the executive committee of 
the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, on June 26, 
1953, just the day before its introduction. 

But it is interesting to note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the record of the hearings dis- 
closes, on page 6, that when the hearings 
began, copies of the bill were not availa- 
able. That is the statement of Repre- 
sentative HinsHaw. The record does not 
indicate whether copies became availa- 
ble during the course of the hearings. So 
it is possible that some of the persons 
who testified before the committee 
thought they were testifying on the 
earlier bill, House bill 3769, introduced 
by Representative HinsHaw. I think this 
is particularly true with respect to the 
general counsel for the Federal Power 
Commission. He stated in the hearings 
as reported on page 63: 

I do not know that anybody proposes that 
the Commission should not have jurisdiction 
over wholesale sales for resale, where the 
gas moves in interstate commerce. 


Yet that is, in fact, what H. R. 5976 
does propose. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. Does not the record 
further show that the letters of endorse- 
ment were written before the bill was in- 
troduced? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true, 
except for some letters submitted after 
the hearing. The National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
endorsed it on June 26, 1953. It may 
have endorsed it in anticipation of birth. 

Hearings on H. R. 5976 and the other 
related bills were held on June 29, 1953. 
Nine representatives of State commis- 
sions, one representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, a member of the 
Federal Power Commission, an attorney 
for the Federal Power Commission, and 
a Member of Congress from the State of 
Texas testified. 

On July 22, 1953, with minor amend- 
ments, the bill was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

On July 30, 1953, the bill was passed 
by the House. 

A motion to recommit was lost on a 
division by a vote of 117 to 41. 
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On July 30, 1953, the bill was received 
in the Senate and referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

On July 30, 1953, the bill was favor- 
ably reported by the Senate committee 
3 amendment, and without hear- 

S. 


NO HEARINGS HELD ON H. R. 5976 OR S. 1084 


Mr. President, I should like to invite 
the attention of the very able senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] to a state- 
ment which he made in which he im- 
plied, first, that the bill was similar to 
Senate bill 1084 of the 82d Congress, and 
that Senate bill 1084 had been thoroughly 
considered. First, let me say that the 
pending bill is not identical with Senate 
bill 1084. It extends the exemption 
granted by Senate bill 1084 to companies 
selling gas for resale to other utilities, 
warn was not included in Senate bill 
1084. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the pending 
bill is more restrictive. It requires cer- 
tification by utility commissions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It broadens the scope 
of exemption very greatly. I hope my 
good friend from Ohio will not leave the 
Chamber, so that if I make an erroneous 
statement about the committee action he 
may correct me. 

I hold in my hand the legislative cal- 
endar of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce issued on Decem- 
ber 22, 1952, which refers to Senate bill 
1084 and states that the bill was consid- 
ered in executive session, but there is no 
record that any hearings were held on 
that bill. It was reported without hear- 
ings. 

So, in two instances the Senate com- 
mittee has acted without hearings. If I 
am in error on this point, I shall be sub- 
ject to correction by the distinguished 
present chairman of the committee and 
the past chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Not hearing any correction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assume my statement to be cor- 
rect. 

Although the report of the Federal 
Power Commission, the majority of 
whom approved of the measure, dis- 
closed that Commissioner Doty was not 
in full accord with their report and 
would transmit his own recommenda- 
tions in the near future, no apparent ef- 
fort was made to secure a statement of 
his views, and the fact that he disap- 
proves of major items in the bill, as I 
have learned, nowhere appears in the 
record. 

In justification of its rapid and favor- 
able action on H. R. 5976, the Senate 
committee stated in its report on the 
bill—Senate Report No. 817—that— 

This bill is substantially the same as the 
O'Conor bill, S. 1084, which was reported fa- 
vorably by our committee by unanimous 
vote late in the 82d Congress, and which 
passed the Senate but was received in the 
House too late for action. (Report, p. 3.) 


No doubt the committee acted in that 
belief, but the facts are that H. R. 5976 
goes far beyond the provisions of S. 1084 
and prepares the legal ground for other 
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companies to avoid Federal regulation in 
the future by simple rearrangement of 
their facilities. 

No indication of these legal effects is 
set forth in the committee report and 
may well have been overlooked by the 
eommittee if it believed that House bill 
5976 was similar to Senate bill 1084. 

As I have said, it is interesting to note 
that no hearings were held on Senate 
bill 1084 in the 82d Congress. It may 
originally have been assumed that the 
matter was not controversial and had 
been fully discussed by the previous Con- 
gress. Since this was not in fact the 
case, it may be well once more to con- 
sider the advisability of holding hearings 
on the bill, and it may well be that a mo- 
tion to recommit would find favor in the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Dlinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois regarding the procedure 
followed in the handling of this bill. I 
should like to make certain that I cor- 
rectly understand the situation. 

No.1. On the bill now pending before 
the Senate, there have not been any 
hearings held by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. No. 2. The only hear- 
ings which were held in the House ap- 
parently were very short hearings, of a 
day or two in duration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One day in duration. 

Mr. MORSE. No. 3. The Senate 
committee knew before it reported the 
bill to the Senate that one of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission 
did not find himself in favor of the bill, 
but, nevertheless, he was not called by 
the committee to testify. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. The 
Commission’s report stated that one 
member dissented; and that report is 
included in the committee report on this 
bill. 

Mr. MORSE. But the committee did 
not seek his testimony before it reported 
the bill to the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No hearings were 
held, and no statement was then sub- 
‘mitted by him. I should like to point 
out that the bill passed the House on 
July 30, was referred to the Senate com- 
mittee on the same day, and was re- 
ported by the Senate committee on the 
same day. 

Mr. MORSE. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the fourth point the Senator from 
Tilinois makes is that, apparently, there 
was belief on the part of members of 
the committee that the bill pending be- 
fore the Senate was so similar to the 
previous bill, known as the O’Conor bill, 
in the preceding Congress, that they 
thought, in principle, they were voting on 
an identical bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That may have been 
possible. The testimony before the 
House seems to indicate that some of the 
witnesses thought they were discussing 
what was substantially the same as S. 
1084. In fact, if I may say so, in Senate 
Report No. 817, of the 83d Congress, 
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which is on the desks of Senators, a 
statement appears on page 3, as follows: 

This bill is substantially the same as the 
O’Conor-Bricker bill, S. 1084, which was re- 
ported favorably by your committee by unan- 
imous vote late in the 82d Congress and 
which passed the Senate but was received in 
the House too late for action. 


As I shall show, it is a very different 
bill from S. 1084, and grants much wider 
exemption than did S. 1084. 

Mr. MORSE. I hold in my hand a 
mimeographed statement entitled “Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Report by Com- 
missioner Dale E. Doty on H. R. 5976,” 
which I have read. Certainly, Commis- 
sioner Doty’s report sets forth strong 
differences of opinion with the position 
taken not only by other members of the 
Commission, but with the position taken 
by members of the Senate committee. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. The 
statement by Commissioner Doty is all 
the more interesting in that he favored 
S. 1084, which I opposed in its exemption 
of the East Ohio Gas Co.; but he is op- 
posed to the extension of the exemption 
granted in the present bill. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads me to the 
last question. Am I correct if I conclude 
from the record of the case, at least as 
it is presented to date, that the bill un- 
der consideration would have the effect 
of permitting corporations, which are 
clearly interstate in character, and 
which by pipelines transport to State X 
gas from fields in remote States, to trans- 
fer the gas when it reaches the border 
of State X into what are called high- 
pressure pipelines owned by a corpora- 
tion which alleges that it does business 
purely on an intrastate basis in State X, 
although it might be a real subsidiary of 
the interstate corporation which is trans- 
mitting gas to the border of State X in 
the first instance? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Therefore, under the 
bill, the subsidiary corporation would not 
be subject to the regulation or jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think I have 
to be hit on the head to get the idea that 
that is the Kerr bill through the back 
door. I certainly believe the bill ought 
to be given much more consideration 
than it will receive in the Senate this 
afternoon, by way of a motion to re- 
commit; and in due course, I intend to 
make such a motion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Imay say to my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, that it is not so much the Kerr 
bill by the back door, as it is the other 
end of the Kerr bill. The Kerr bill ex- 
empted the sales for resale of nontrans- 
porting producers from regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission. It applied 
to the producing States. This measure 
applies in the receiving States. This bill 
chops off the branches attached to the 
trunk of the pipeline. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that I stand by my 
figure of speech, because if the principle 
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can become established in regard to this 
kind of operation, any argument made in 
the future will be pretty weak, if we do 
not go to the other end of the pipeline 
and pass the Kerr bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam sorry to say, as 
I shall develop in my statement, that the 
Federal Power Commission has virtually 
put the Kerr bill into effect already by 
administrative ruling, by trying not to 
take jurisdiction in the Phillips gas case. 

In its present form, with the record 
so incomplete as to the actual effects of 
the bill, I believe the bill should not be 
passed by the Senate. 
II. POSSIBLE FUTILITY OF PROTECTING FEDERAL 

POWER COMMISSION’S JURISDICTION 


In urging the Senate to defeat H. R. 
5976, I must concede at the outset that 
the task of preserving adequate Federal 
protection for consumers appears to be 
almost hopeless, in the face of acts by the 
present Federal Power Commission. The 
Commission's moves which lead to this 
pessimism on my part are: 

First, its aggressive efforts to surren- 
der Federal jurisdiction over independ- 
ent nontransporting producers of gas, 
as revealed in its resistance to the efforts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan officials to 
secure the protection of the Federal law 
for consumers in thoes two States in the 
Phillips case. 

Second, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, with the exception of Commissioner 
Doty, is giving its active support to H. R. 
5976, which would cede its jurisdiction 
over wholesale sales of gas and trans- 
portation for hire in the receiving State. 

Third, the reported danger that the 
Commission is about to capitulate to the 
pressures and pleas of the gas industry 
to change the Commission’s rate-base 
formula, so far as it applies to the gas 
produced by the pipeline company, from 
prudent investment to a rate formula 
based on the relatively unregulated field 
prices. 

The last-mentioned possibility would 
be particularly damaging, since the ab- 
dication of the Commission in the Phil- 
lips case has already lead to such shock- 
ing rises in the field prices. 

I wish to call attention to a recent 
article by the able columnist, Thomas L. 
Stokes, who sharply defines and outlines 
the danger. 

The article which is entitled “Some 
‘Giveaways’ Covered Up,” was published 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
February 5, 1954. Mr. Stokes stated, in 
part, as follows: 

Not all “giveaways” are done openly in 
Congress as in the case of the offshore oil 
grab last session. 


Then there is a passage which, out of 
consideration for some of my colleagues, 
I shall not read. I continue: 


Just how far the FPC may take us back 
under the new regime is on test right now 
in a case pending before it. Consumers of 
natural gas could be nicked millions of dol- 
lars in increased rates, while at the same 
time big oil companies which own most of 
the natural gas industry could get a tre- 
mendous windfall, if the FPC should reverse 
the position it has always taken previously 
on a big issue at stake. 

The case affects the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. of Kansas City and affiliates 
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and involves a rate increase previously or- 
dered but still under bond. This rate in- 
crease, estimated to yield $21 million an- 
nually, is being challenged by 3 Michi- 
gan cities, Port Huron, Marysville, and St. 
Clair, and 2 Michigan gas companies. 

The big issue of principle is involved in 
an attempt by Panhandle to change the rate 
base always used by the FPC. Hitherto the 
Commission has refused even to entertain 
proposals for such a change as that sought 
now by Panhandle. This is to substitute 
for the cost-of-production basis in fixing 
rates of the field price for natural gas. The 
latter would be higher and would be re- 
flected in higher prices to the consumer. 
In making its decision, the FPC has before 
it an examiner’s report of last August which 
finds the rate schedules now under bond are 
unjust, unreasonable, and excessive and 
which says of the proposed rate basis change: 

“Panhandle requests the Commission to 
discard its long-established, judicially ap- 
proved cost method of rate regulation and 
to find that the value method of regulation 
for natural gas company produced gas is just 
and reasonable. Panhandle is seeking in 
this case a reversal of basic regulatory au- 
thority; a philosophy to which the Commis- 
sion has steadfastly adhered in numerous 
cases; a philosophy which has been sanc- 
tioned by the courts, including the United 
States Supreme Court; and a philosophy 
which Congress has so far declined to disturb. 

“This question is of great importance to 
all concerned with the regulation of the 
natural-gas industry in interstate com- 
merce. It is of great importance to the 
owners of common stocks of natural-gas 
companies holding leases on reserves of nat- 
ural gas, for a reversal by this Commission 
of its heretofore expressed policy would mean 
literally billions of additional profits to such 
stockholders over the life of the gas reserves. 
It is of great importance to most of the 
consumers of natural gas in the United 
States who will pay higher rates should the 
Commission heed Panhandle’s voice.” 

The attempt to substitute the field-price 
basis harks back 6 or 7 years ago. That was 
proposed, among other changes, in the so- 
called Rizley-Moore natural-gas bill, spon- 
sored by two Oklahoma Republicans, Sena- 
tor Ed. H. Moore and Representative Ross 
Rizley, neither in Congress today. It was 
slipped through the House in a hurry one 
afternoon in 1947 in the Republican 80th 
Congress, but was pigeonholed by Senate 
Republican leaders who feared that if en- 
acted it might become a damaging issue in 
the 1948 election because of the public out- 
cry it provoked. Subsequently another 
measure, the Kerr natural-gas bill, which 
weakened FPC regulatory authority but not 
to the extent of the Rizley-Moore bill, was 
‘passed by Congress but vetoed by President 
‘Truman. 


As will be remembered, the Kerr bill 
freed the sale of gas by nontransporting 
producers to pipelines from regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission. The 
bill passed the House and the Senate. 
There was quite a debate on it when it 
was considered by this body. As Sena- 
tors will recall, the bill was vetoed by 
President Truman. The Federal Power 
Commission, however, has refused to 
take jurisdiction, indeed, has definitely 
refused jurisdiction in the Phillips case. 
While the circuit court of appeals has 
held the Commission should accept juris- 
diction, the Supreme Court has granted 
the right of appeal from such holding. 
As of this date, the Federal Power Com- 
mission is not accepting the decision of 
the court of appeals, and is refusing to 
fix field prices for gas sold to pipelines 
by nontransporting producers. 
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The issue in the Panhandle case is 
whether these unregulated, high field 
prices shall also be used in computing 
the allowable costs for the gas which 
they themselves produce at much lower 
costs and put into their own pipelines, 
In other words, the Panhandle case will, 
if it is decided in favor of the company, 
enact the Moore-Rizley bill by adminis- 
trative regulation, just as the failure of 
the Federal Power Commission to accept 
jurisdiction in the Phillips case put the 
Kerr bill into effect by administrative 
regulation. 

Mr. Stokes continues: 

The Rizley-Moore bill was vigorously 
fought by two FPC members, Commissioners 
Claude L. Draper, still a member, and Leland 
Olds, who was subsequently refused confir- 
mation by the Senate after 10 years’ service 
in a bitter fight inspirec by the big oil com- 
panies. Commissioner Olds. submitted a re- 
port prepared by FPC experts showing that 
the field price valuation would cost natural- 
gas consumers $50 million a year. The report 
likewise showed that the 25 corporations, 
mostly big oil companies, which owned 77 
percent of the 5.6-million-acre reserves in 
the Hugoton and Texas Panhandle fields, 
would profit handsomely. A 5-percent in- 
crease in price, for example, would mean 
$1,616,450,000 for the 25 companies over the 
life of the reserves, which is estimated at 
40 years. 

It is assumed that Commissioner Draper 
will fight again, as he did 6 and 7 years ago, 
against any such plunder at the expense of 
the public and the public domain. He car- 
ries quite a burden and quite a responsi- 
bility, especially for one of his years, in view 
of the changes on the Commission. He has 
served on the five-member Commission since 
its creation in 1930. 


In the Panhandle case, I understand 
the increased annual costs would be over 
$3,700,000 at the start. But this is only 
the kickoff. If figured on the basis of 
more recent field prices, the increased 
allowable cost would be muck higher. 

I looked briefly at what this same for- 
mula might mean for a big block of Illi- 
nois consumers served by the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America. Accord- 
ing to the Statistics of Natural Gas Com- 
panies for 1952, this company produced 
87,211,032 thousand cubic feet of gas. I 
understand its real cost is somewhat less 
than 5 cents per thousand cubic feet. 
Yet the field price in the Panhandle field 
7 now about 15 cents per thousand cubic 

eet. 

If this 10 cents per thousand cubic feet 
difference were added to allowable 
costs—making what I would call real 
phantom costs—it would add $8,721,- 
103 to the costs their gas consumers in 
Illinois and elsewhere would have to pay. 

When we find in the same statistical 
report that the company’s total operat- 
ing revenues for 1952 were $28,753,503— 
that is the net operating figyre—it is 
obvious that $8,721,000 is a 30-percent 
increase. 

A recent study by the Public Affairs 
Institute describes these upward field 
price movements as follows—I read 
from page 10 of the report: 

Events since 1949 have confirmed the pre- 
dictions of rapidly increasing field prices of 
natural gas unless they are regulated. These 
increases have resulted not from direct 
amendment of the Natural Gas Act, but from 
indirect amendments through change in the 
outlook of the Federal Power Commission. 
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I will repeat that sentence: These in- 
creases have resulted not from direct 
amendment of the Natural Gas Act, but 
through indirect amendment through 
change in the outlook of the Federal 
Power Commission.” 

The Public Affairs Institute use the 
word “outlook”; perhaps it might be 
termed the “new look.” 

I resume reading from page 10 of the 
report: 

The Wall Street Journal has referred to 
new field contracts being negotiated at 15 
cents per thousand cubic feet, with the like- 
lihood that in a few years field prices would 
pass 20 cents, as compared with 4 to 6 cents 
in the earlier years. 

Barron's magazine, in an article in its No- 
vember 2, 1953, issue, on the earning power 
of Union Oil Co. of California, refers to the 
contribution of its sales of natural gas as 
follows: 

“Gas sales average about 150 million cubic 
feet daily in southern Louisiana. Next year 
the price rises from 9 cents to 18 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, with a possible increase 
for about half of the gas to 20 cents if one 
of the purchasers (Transcontinental Gas 
Pipeline) pays 20 cents to their producers in 
the area. These increases would add about 
70 cents and possibly 90 cents to per share 
pretax gross income. Attendant expenses 
would be negligible.” 


I have also gathered data from the 
Federal Power Commission showing the 
same thing, contract by contract. 

It has been obvious to many of us that 
the giveaway of Federal regulatory power 
by administrative fiat in the Phillips 
case promised to be just as effective as 
the natural gas amendments of 1950 
which were defeated by President Tru- 
man’s courageous veto. While the court 
of appeals has overruled the Commission 
and held in the Phillips case that the 
Commission does have jurisdiction over 
the nontransporting producers, we know 
that that case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which has granted cer- 
tiorari. It is possible, therefore, that 
the continuing efforts of the Commission 
to escape its regulatory duty may still 
prevail. If to that result there should 
be added the surrender of the prudent 
investment rate-making formula or gas 
produced by the pipeline in the pending 
Panhandle case, it would appear that 
the Commission had become the servant 
of the gas industry rather than of the 
public. Under those circumstances, and 
if this bill passes, it may be hard to tell 
whether the demise of FPC's gas regula- 
tory power was a case of murder or 
suicide. 


WHILE THERE IS LIFE, THERE IS HOPE 


To cling to Federal jurisdiction for the 
Federal Power Commission, in the face 
of the abdication already attempted and 
apparently threatened, may seem like 
foolish optimism. It may be asked, 
Why do you want Federal Power Com- 
mission regulation when the Federal 
Power Commission has become such a 
poor instrument? I must proceed on the 
assmption that while there is life there 
is hope. The Supreme Court may yet 
sustain the incisive opinion of Judge 
Edgerton in the court of appeals and, 
as requested by Wisconsin and Michigan 
officials, sustain the Federal authority 
and order its use. The Federal Power 
Commission may, if the issue is properly 
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aired in public, see the great benefit to 
consumers in adhering to its altogether 
fair prudent investment theory. 

Consequently I believe that we in Con- 
gress should not compound the possible 
crime against the consumers by meekly 
surrendering Federal jurisdiction over 
wholesale sales and transportation of gas 
for hire in the receiving States, as H. R. 
5976 would do. 

Our obligation in Congress is, I 
believe: 

(a) To hope the Court will sustain the 
proper view of jurisdiction over non- 
transporting producers; 

(b) To hope that the FPC may again 
discover that, while dealing fairly with 
the industry, its prime obligation is to 
the public; ana 

(c) To exercise our legislative power 
so as to leave the FPC with the necessary 
authority and without having its juris- 
diction dangerously narrowed. 

Instead of reducing regulation and 
legislation to the low level of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, let us, instead, 
raise the standard to which the wise and 
prudent may repair, and to which, we 
hope, ultimately the Federal Power 
Commission, both by its internal 
thoughts and by the pressure of public 
opinion, may be led. 

III. THE LEGAL EFFECTS OF H. R. 5976 


Mr. President. at this time let me dis- 
cuss the legal effects of House bill 5976. 

As I understand the effect of this bill, 
it would be to remove five things from 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. The first three were cov- 
ered by Senate bill 1084; the last two are 
to be found in House bill 5976, and were 
not contained in Senate bill 1084. 

The first three, which, as I have said, 
were covered by Senate bill 1084, are as 
follows: 

(a) The Federal Power Commission 
would cede jurisdiction over a number of 
short stub lines connecting various local 
gas-distribution systems with main gas 
trunk lines. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that the local systems did not resell their 
gas; they sold gas to the ultimate con- 
sumers, whether householders or indus- 
trialists. 

The local systems were at the very tip 
end of the various fingers of the system 
developed in connection with the use of 
the gas. This subject was covered by 
Senate bill 1084. I believe it is a proper 
subject for local regulation. In the sub- 
stitute which I proposed for Senate bill 
1084, there was also provision for ending 
the Federal jurisdiction over stub lines. 

Mr. President, the second exclusion, 
under the provisions of Senate bill 1084, 
was in the case of certain metropolitan 
area facilities in New York City; and in 
the measure which I moved as a substi- 
tute, they also were exempted. 

The third exemption contained in the 
provisions of Senate bill 1084 was re- 
ferred to by the very able junior Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. BURKE]. Senate bill 
1084 exempted a number of wholly 
State-contained high-pressure trunk- 
lines which complete the interstate 
transit of gas over considerable distances 
to local distribution systems. Perhaps 
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the most important of these was the 
East Ohio Co. 

Again I wish to emphasize that in the 
case of the East Ohio Co., the Federal 
Power Commission did not have jurisdic- 
tion over rates. The Natural Gas Act 
merely gave the Commission the power 
to make a finding on the valuation of 
properties and costs and to require the 
extension of gas service. Various of the 
Ohio cities, feeling that the Ohio Pub- 
lic Service Commission either could not 
or would not get them this material on 
costs, appealed, under the leadership of 
the present Mr. Justice Burton, then the 
mayor of Cleveland, to the Federal 
Power Commission, requesting protec- 
tion. But that was not a power which 
was being rammed down the throats of 
the people of Ohio, and it was not ini- 
tiated by the Commission. On the con- 
trary, it was initiated by the cities them- 
selves, which felt themselves at great dis- 
advantage in this issue, and came beg- 
ging for assistance to the Federal Power 
Commission, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I was much interested 
in the statements my colleague from Iili- 
nois made regarding certain positions 
taken by officials in Ohio and Michigan 
and the policy which would be put into 
effect if the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission were limited. 

Does not the Senator from Illinois be- 
lieve it would be highly desirable to have 
the testimony of those Ohio and Michi- 
gan officials submitted at a hearing, to 
be held by the Senate committee, re- 
garding the effect of the bill on the Fed- 
eral Power Commission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that would be 
extremely valuable. Some testimony 
was taken on this point from a repre- 
sentative of the Michigan Public Service 
Commission 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Illinois has indicated that the Michigan 
Public Service Commission is opposed to 
the bill, has he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I did not say it 
was opposed to the bill. I said its rep- 
resentative testified. I had not finished 
my sentence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have received a 
letter from John H. McCarthy, chairman 
of the Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission, which endorses the bill, and I 
should like to have the letter printed at 
this point in the Record. I also wish to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
certain questions and answers on House 
bill 5976, which have been sent to me 
with the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
quite certain that the Senator from 
Michigan misunderstood my references 
to local officials. I said earlier that of- 
ficials from the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan had filed a suit in the Phillips 
case, asking the Federal Power Com- 
mission to assume jurisdiction over the 
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price of gas sold by nontransporting pro- 
ducers. I hold in my hand the brief 
filed in the United States court of ap- 
peals, The brief lists the State of Wis- 
consin and the Public Service Commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin as petitioners, and 
the city of Detroit as an intervenor, and 
the county of Wayne, Mich., also an in- 
tervenor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, in 
the Phillips case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. In connection 
with the East Ohio case, I later referred 
to the cities of Ohio, including the city 
of Cleveland, the mayor of which at that 
time was the present Associate Justice 
Burton of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, is 
there objection to my request to have 
the letter and questions and answers 
printed at this point in the RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not object, so 
long as it is clear that the matters now 
being inserted in the Recorp do not re- 
late to the precedents I cited. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course the letter 
and the questions and answers will speak 
for themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attached questions and answers 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Lansing, Mich., December 3, 1953. 
Hon. HOMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Fercuson: During the last 
session of Congress you may recall that I 
wrote you concerning our interest in the 
Passage of H. R. 5976. 

Inasmuch as the Senate did not act on 
this bill before adjournment we feel that 
it should again be considered when Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

As a member of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Association of Railroads and 
Utilities Commissioners it is my responsi- 
bility to call to your attenton our continued 
interest in this bill and again urge that you 
do whatever may be appropriate to assist 
in its early enactment. 

In order that you may be intimately ac- 
quainted with the objectives of the bill I 
am attaching information which has been 
prepared by the NARUC. 

Your assistance in this matter will be 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN H. McCarruy, Chairman, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON H. R. 5976 

Question 1. What is H. R. 5976? 

Answer. H. R. 5976 amends the Natural Gas 
Act by adding thereto a new subsection (c) 
to section 1 relating to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Power Commission. It passed 
the House on July 30, 1953, and was reported 
without amendment by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
July 30, 1953 (S. Rept. No. 817). 

The present jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission under the Natural Gas 
Act is prescribed in section 1 (b) of that act, 
which reads as follows: 

“(b) The provisions of this act shall apply 
to the transportation of natural gas in inter- 
state commerce, to the sale in interstate com- 
merce of natural gas for resale for ultimate 
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public consumption for domestic, commer- 
cial, industrial, or any other use, and to 
natural-gas companies engaged in such 
transportation or sale, but shall not apply 
to any other transportation or sale of natural 
gas or to the local distribution of natural gas 
or to the facilities used for such distribution 
or to the production or gathering of natural 
gas [52 Stat. 821 (1938); 15 U. S. C. sec. 
717 (1946) J.“ 

H. R. 5976 would add a subsection (e), read- 
ing as follows: 

“(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to any person engaged in or legally 
authorized to engage in the transportation 
in interstate commerce or the sale in inter- 
state commerce for resale, of natural gas 
received by such person from another person 
within or at the boundary of a State if all 
the natural gas so received is ultimately con- 
sumed within such State, or to any facilities 
used by such person for such transportation 
or sale, provided that the rates and service 
of such person and facilities be subject to 
regulation by a State commission, The mat- 
ters exempted from the provisions of this act 
by this subsection are hereby declared to be 
matters primarily of local concern and sub- 
ject to regulation by the several States. A 
certification from such State commission to 
the Federal Power Commission that such 
State commission has regulatory jurisdiction 
over rates and service of such person and 
facilities and is exercising such jurisdiction 
shall constitute conclusive evidence of such 
regulatory power or jurisdiction.” 

Question 2. What are its objectives and 
how will its enactment accomplish those 
objectives? 

Answer. The objectives of the bill are to 
eliminate the unnecessary and expensive 
duplication of regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission and the various State 
commissions. The bill would exempt no 
company from regulation. It would only 
resolve whether a company is to be regulated 
by the Federal Power Commission or by the 
State commission. Thus, the bill would cre- 
ate no gap in regulation. 

The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in its Report No. 899, 
stated: 

“In making this clarification the legisla- 
tion reaffirms and is thoroughly consistent 
with the original intent of the Congress in 
enacting the Natural Gas Act; namely, that 
the act was to supplement, and not supplant 
State regulation.” 

Question 3. Who is supporting the bill? 

Answer. As is shown by the report on the 
bill by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Report No. 899, 83d 
Congress, 1st session, the legislation is spon- 
sored by the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners (represent- 
ing the regulatory commissions of the 48 
States and Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico), the Mountain-Pacific States Confer- 
ence of Public Service Commissions (repre- 
senting 11 Western States), the Southeastern 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners (comprising 10 Southeastern 
States), and is supported by the Federal 
Power Commission. It also is supported 
specifically by resolutions, filed in the record 
or presented during the hearings, of the 
commissions of the States of Oregon, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, California, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Montana, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Tennessee. 

Question 4. What effect will its enactment 
have upon retail gas rates? 

Answer. With the elimination of the un- 
necessary duplication of regulation, the re- 
duced costs will inure to the benefit of the 
consumers. 

Question 5. Will the passage of H. R. 5976 
mean unregulated earnings for gas com- 
panies? 

Answer. No. The gas companies’ earnings 
will continue to be regulated either by the 
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Federal Power Commission or by a State 
Commission, there being no gap in regula- 
tion created by this bill. All utilities regu- 
lated by the States are allowed to earn only 
a fair rate of return. 

Question 6. Will there be any gap in regu- 
lation? 

Answer. No. The bill is so worded that 
its purposes will be carried out without cre- 
ating any gaps in the regulation of the nat- 
ural gas industry. In order to assure that 
there will be no gap, exemption from Federal 
Power Commission jurisdiction is provided 
only where the rates and service of a gas 
distributing company and its facilities are 
subject to regulation by a State commission, 
and the bill provides for a certification to 
the effect that such State commission has 
such jurisdiction and is exercising it, 

Question 7. Will the bill “strip” the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of its authority over 
natural gas rates? 

Answer. No. The sale of gas to a local 
intrastate company by any pipeline com- 
pany which transmits gas across a State 
boundary will continue to be subject to regu- 
lation by the Federal Power Commission un- 
der the Natural Gas Act. Further, if the 
State regulatory commission does not have 
jurisdiction over the transportation and sales 
for resale of the local intrastate company, 
Federal Power Commission jurisdiction over 
such a company will continue. 

Question 8. What will be the respective 
areas of regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission and the State commissions? 

Answer. The Federal Power Commission 
will continue to exercise its certificate and 
accounting jurisdiction over all multistate 
pipeline companies and to fix the price paid 
by local intrastate companies to such pipe- 
line companies for out-of-State gas; while 
the State commissions will have exclusive 
jurisdiction over the rates, service, and ac- 
counting of such local distributing com- 
panies as can qualify for exemption under 
the provisions of the bill, for all sales of gas 
for ultimate consumption within the State. 

Question 9. What is the position of the 
Federal Power Commission on the bill? 

Answer. The Commission recommended 


certain clarifying amendments which were 


incorporated verbatim in H. R. 5976. It then 
recommended that the bill, as so amended, 
be enacted into law. In its report on the 
bill, contained in House Report No. 899, 83d 
Congress, Ist session, it commented as fol- 
lows: 

“No good purpose is seen for the imposi- 
tion of Federal regulation in addition to 
that provided under State laws where only 
one State is affected, and the futility of 
duplication was pointed out in our Opinion 
No, 216, July 17, 1951 (Texas-Illinois Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co.). At that time we expressed 
the hope that Congress would see fit to enact 
remedial legislation covering the east Ohio 
situation. We repeat that hope.” 

Question 10. Is the bill constitutional? 

Answer. Yes. The provisions of the bill 
have been considered by many constitutional 
lawyers, and it is their unanimovs opinion 
that the bill does not transcend proper 
constitutional limits, because the matters 
to be regulated are primarily matters of 
local concern. 

Question 11. Is there justificat:on for the 
bill's covering sales for resale? 

Answer. Yes. When a sale for resale oc- 
curs between companies whose entire opera- 
tions are confined to the State where the 
sale occurs and the gas is to be consumed, 
the sale is a matter of local concern. The 
State commissions are able to supervise and 
regulate such sales completely and continu- 
ously, since they are in closer contact with 
the companies regulated their practices, and 
the problems of the immediate areas in which 
they operate than is the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Furthermore, they are presently 
responsible for regulating all of the retail 
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rates of such companies, and can do it more 
economically. 

Question 12. Does it have any relationship 
to the old Kerr bill? 

Answer. No. The Kerr bill, which was 
vetoed by President Truman, sought to 
exempt field sales by independent producers 
from rate regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

H. R. 5976 relates solely to distribution 
within a State of natural gas received at or 
within the border of such State and ulti- 
mately consumed therein, and provides for 
complete regulation of such distribution by 
the various State commissions. 

During the debate on the floor of the 
House on H, R. 5976, Chairman WOLVERTON 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, in the moment that I have 
to address the Committee, I want to make 
just one point, that whatever opinions may 
be expressed with respect to the Rizley bill, 
the Kerr bill, or any other bill that has been 
before this House in the past, that those bills 
have no relationship whatsoever to the bill 
now before us.” 

Question 13. Is the bill consistent with the 
intent of Congress in enacting the Natural 
Gas Act? 

Answer. Yes. Counsel for the Federal 
Power Commission summarized the purposes 
of the Natural Gas Act as follows: “The 
whole purpose of this bill is to bring under 
Federal regulation the pipelines and to leave 
to the State commissions control of dis- 
tributing companies and over their rates, 
whether that gas moves in interstate com- 
merce or not.” Hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 1662, 74th 
Congress, 2d session, 24. In Public Utilities 
Commission v. United Fuel Gas Co. (317 U. S. 
456, 467), after reviewing the history of the 
Natural Gas Act, the Supreme Court stated 
that: “Congress meant to create a compre- 
hensive scheme of regulation that would be 
complementary in its operation to that of 
the States, without any confusion of func- 
tions.” And in a later case, quoting House 
Report No. 709, 75th Congress, Ist session, 
the Court stated that: “The bill was de- 
signed to take ‘no authority from State 
commissions’ and was ‘so drawn as to com- 
plement and in no manner usurp State reg- 
ulatory authority.’” (Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Hope Natural Gas Co. (320 U. S. 
591, 610). And in Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
(337 U. S. 498, 513), the Court observed that: 
“The Natural Gas Act was designed to sup- 
plement State power and to produce a har- 
monious and comprehensive regulation of 
the industry. Neither State nor Federal reg- 
ulatory body was to encroach upon the juris- 
diction of the other.” 

Question 14. Will it correct the situation 
disclosed by the Supreme Court in the East 
Ohio case? 

Answer. In the East Ohio case the Supreme 
Court interpreted the Natural Gas Act to 
require the exercise of Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction over a company which 
owned and operated a natural gas business 
solely in Ohio because it had within that 
State a number of large high pressure lines 
transporting out-of-State gas received within 
the Ohio boundary into its lower pressure 
distribution systems. In the majority opinion 
in that case the Court recognized the anom- 
alous situation created by its interpretation 
of the Natural Gas Act by stating that it 
found no language in the act indicating that 
Congress meant to create an exception for 
companies transporting interstate gas in only 
one State. It then went on to say: “Regard- 
less of whether it might have been wiser 
and more farseeing statesmanship for Con- 
gress to have made such an exception, we 
should not do so through the interpreta- 
tive process” (388 U. S. 464, 474). This bill 
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will provide a simple unsophisticated an- 
swer to the problems arising out of its de- 
cision in the East Ohio case, and this solu- 
tion will be similar to that suggested by Mr. 
Jackson in his dissenting opinion in that case 
and will, as he suggests, keep faith with the 
States. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BURKE. Does the Senator from 
Tilinois know that the House hearing in- 
dicates on page 60, that the city attor- 
neys of 800 cities of the United States 
endorse this bill, whereas the contrary 
is true, namely, they are unanimously 
on record in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very sig- 
nificant statement, and too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon it—name- 
ly, that apparently the House commit- 
tee operated on the erroneous assump- 
tion that the principal city law officers 
of the country were in favor of the bill. 

Mr. BURKE. That is what that rec- 
ord indicated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who, I believe, was once 
corporation counsel of Cleveland, and 
later was mayor, and therefore was in 
intimate contact with the municipal law 
officers, reminds us that at this time the 
Municipal Law Officials Institute is op- 
posed to the bill. 

Mr. BURKE. Let me remind my col- 
league that I have placed in the RECORD 
the resolution opposing the Hinshaw bill 
adopted by those city attorneys. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that a telegram which I have 
received from John H. McCarthy, who 
also wrote the letter which I previously 
have had inserted in the ReEcorp, be 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan share with 
the rest of the Members of the Senate 
the contents of the message? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. It reads as 
follows: 

LANSING, MICH., July 31, 1953. 
Senator Homer FERGUSON, 
Senate Office Building: 

H. R. 5976, Hinshaw bill, to amend Nat- 
ural Gas Act has our unqualified support. 
Respectfully urge your favorable considera- 
tion so that this much desired legislation 
may be approved at this session. 

JOHN H. MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, Michigan Public Service 
Commission. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Illinois clarify for the Senator from 
Oregon what relationship, if any, he sees 
between the suits which have been 
brought in connection with the Phillips 
case, and any principle involved in the 
pending bill, with respect to the limita- 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are all efforts 
to nullify the Natural Gas Act of 1938, 
taking different points of attack, 
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The Kerr bill and the producing inter- 
ests involved in the Phillips case would 
deprive the Federal Power Commission 
of jurisdiction over the price at which 
gas from nontransporting producers en- 
ters the system. 

The Panhandle case is an effort to pre- 
vent the Commission from making a 
valuation of the actual cost at which a 
pipeline will accept its own gas into the 
system, but compel it to take the field 
price determined outside the Federal 
Power Commission’s powers. 

The pending bill, as I shall very quickly 
show, aims to cut off not only the tips of 
the fingers but the branches of the 
trunkline which lie within the State, 
where gas is taken from the main pipe- 
line and sold to other utilities for resale. 
In other words, this is progressive dis- 
memberment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. In the Phillips case 
there was involved only the question of 
whether the sale from the original pro- 
ducer to the transmission line was sub- 
ject to regulation. In this case there is 
involved the question of whether it is 
subject to regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission or by the State com- 
mission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true; but it 
is our contention that the entire gas in- 
dustry, by virtue of the fact that it takes 
its gas into expensive gathering lines, 
carries it through expensive pipelines, 
and distributes it, is an organic unit. It 
cannot be hacked into sections without 
destroying the vitality of regulation. If 
it is cut in two it is like the child brought 
before Solomon. What is proposed is not 
only to cut it in two, but to hack off its 
legs and arms, and leave only a mutilated 
trunk. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator’s argu- 
ment would lead ultimately to complete 
Federal regulation of the entire gas in- 
dustry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. 

I turn to a decision of the Supre e 
Court rendered many years ago, with 
which the very able Senator from Ohio 
is doubtless familiar. The Supreme 
Court acted with a prescience which is 
extraordinary, considering the fact that 
the decision was handed down long be- 
fore natural gas was really thought of. 
In the Daniel Ball case the Court said: 

We are unable to draw any clear and dis- 
tinct line between the authority of Congress 
to regulate an agency employed in commerce 
between the States, when that agency ex- 
tends through two or more States, and when 
it is confined in its action entirely within 
the limits of a single State. If its authority 
does not extend to an agency in such com- 
merce when that agency is confined within 
the limits of a State, its entire authority 
over interstate commerce may be defeated. 
Several agencies combining, each taking up 
the commodity transported at the boundary 
line at one end of a State and leaving it 
at the boundary line at the other end, Fed- 
eral jurisdiction would be entirely ousted 


and the constitutional provision would be- 
come a dead letter. 


This decision was handed down more 
than 80 years ago. It referred to rail- 
roads. Railroads are organic units, just 
as a gas company is an organic unit. 
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ADDED EXEMPTIONS UNDER H. R. 5976 


Up to date I have mentioned the con- 
tents of Senate bill 1084; but House bill 
5976 adds two further exemptions which 
are extremely important, and which 
have not been fully appreciated by the 
sponsors of this bill, or at least suffi- 
ciently stressed by them. 

The fourth exemption is as follows: 

(d) “The sale in interstate commerce for 
resale” (or so-called wholesale sales) of gas 


received and ultimately consumed within a 
given State. 


What does that mean? It means that 
when a great gas-pipeline company such 
as the Panhandle Co. comes into a State 
and sells gas to another company—per- 
haps a subsidiary—which in turn sells 
the gas to other utilities for resale, the 
wholesale rates of that subsidiary now 
regulated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission are no longer to be regulated 
by the Federal Power Commission, but 
are to be turned over to the States, if 
the gas is sold within the State. 

There is a fifth exemption, somewhat 
allied to the fourth. It is as follows: 

(e) “The transportation in interstate com- 
merce” (or so-called transportation for hire) 


of gas which is received and consumed 
within the State. 


The foregoing natural gas companies, 
however, are exempted only if their rates 
and services are subject to regulation by 
a State commission. The bill, however, 
goes on to declare that the matters thus 
exempted are “matters primarily of local 
concern and subject to regulation by the 
several States.” ‘The bill further pro- 
vides that a certification by the State 
commission that it possesses and is exer- 
cising such jurisdiction “shall consti- 
tute conclusive evidence of such regula- 
tory power or jurisdiction.” 

In other words, all a State commission 
has to do is to say, “We are regulating 
this subject,” and the Federal Govern- 
ment must get out. 


IV. COMPARISON WITH S. 1084 


As I have previously said, it is my un- 
derstanding that S. 1084 would have pro- 
vided exemptions for the first three of 
tke above categories, namely the stub 
lines, the metropolitan area facilities, 
and the State-contained trunk lines. 

The committee report on S. 1084 (Sen- 
ate Report No. 1460) made i5 quite clear 
that that bill woulc not exempt the other 
matters which are now included in H. R. 
5976. The committee stated: 


Nor does the bill reopen the gap between 
Federal and State regulation which the Nat- 
ural Gas Act was intended to close. It will 
not exempt from Commission jurisdiction a 
company operating solely within a single 
State which sells natural gas in interstate 
commerce for resale. It has been pointed 
out repeatedly that it was precisely this type 
of sale which the act was designed to cover. 
This intent was clearly indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from your committee’s report 
on the bill which was subsequently enacted 
as the Natural Gas Act—“ there is no inten- 
tion in enacting the present legislation to 
disturb the States in their exercise of such 
jurisdiction (over sales to consumers). 
However, in the case of sales for resale, or 
so-called wholesale sales, in interstate com- 
merce (for cxample, sales by producing com- 
panies to distributing companies) the legal 
situation is different. Such transactions 
have been considered to be not local in char- 
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acter and even in the absence of congres- 
sional action, not subject to State regula- 
tion. The basic purpose of the present legis- 
lation is to occupy this field in which the 
Supreme Court has held that the States 
may not act.” (S. Rept. No. 1162 on H. R. 
6585, 75th Cong.) : 


I wish to point out again that the re- 
port submitted by the then senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Mr. O'Conor, em- 
phasized that Senate bill 1084 did not 
cede jurisdiction to the States over the 
companies which sold gas for resale to 
other utilities. However, that is done by 
the pending bill. 

Furthermore, the opinion of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission itself in the 
Texas-Illinois Gas Pipeline Co. case in 
1951, which was cited on several occa- 
sions in the hearings on H. R. 5976 as 
supporting this legislation, went no fur- 
ther than to discuss the question of the 
stub lines which were there involved, and 
the Commission’s opposition to the fur- 
ther exemptions which are now embodied 
in H. R. 5976. Thus the Commission in 
that opinion stated: 

We therefore take this occasion to express 
the hope that the Congress may see fit to 
enact remedial legislation covering such sit- 
uations, where Federal regulatory jurisdic- 
tion serves no important public purpose but 
nevertheless attaches under the Natural Gas 
Act by virtue of stub line transportation in 
interstate commerce, as heretofore recom- 
mended by this Commission. * * * Should 
their facilities (referring to companies in- 
volved) ever be adapted to the transporta- 
tion of gas for hire or its sale for resale in 
interstate commerce, they should and would, 
of course become immediately subject to the 
regulation and requirements of this Com- 
mission. 


There was a specific proviso in S. 1084, 
at pages 2 and 3, which I should like to 
read: 

Provided, however, That this section shall 
be operative only if none of such facilities 
is used or to be used for or in connection 
with the sale of natural gas in interstate 
commerce for resale. 


In other words, the exemptions pro- 
vided in S. 1084 were specifically said not 
to cover the sale of gas for resale. 

It should be clear therefore that H. R. 
5976 goes substantially beyond S. 1084, 
but the hearings on the bill and the Sen- 
ate and House Committee reports do not 
make this clear, or outline the companies 
or areas that would in addition be thus 
excluded from Federal regulatory power. 

V. EXEMPTIONS GENERALLY ACCEPTED 


Before showing the actual scope and 
effects of H. R. 5976, I wish to state that 
there seems to be general agreement on 
the desirability of exempting the so- 
called stub lines and the metropolitan 
area facilities. 

I prepared an amendment for this 
purpose in 1952, and I have prepared a 
similar amendment in the nature of a 
substitute to H. R. 5976. Since there 
seems to be such general agreement that 
no necessary protection for consumers or 
other useful purpose is served by main- 
taining the existing Federal jurisdiction 
in these two categories, I hope that the 
Senate may grant exemptions there, but 
no further. 

VI, COMPANIES EXEMPTED BY H. R. 5976 


For a clearer understanding of the 
practical effects of the measure, however, 
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it seems to me essential to look at the 

companies which would be exempted as 

a result of H. R. 5976. 

For this analysis of the effect of H. R. 
5976, I would like to refer to the opinion 
2 Federal Power Commissioner Dale E. 

ty. 

The House hearings included a report 
from the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proving the bill. But it also noted that 
Commissioner Doty was not in full ac- 
cord with its views and would transmit 
his own recommendations in the near 
future. Upon inquiry I learned that he 
had prepared a statement of his views 
and had intended to submit it for the 
consideration of the Senate committee. 
Since the bill came over from the House 
on July 30 and was reported on the same 
day by the Senate committee, obviously 
there was not much opportunity for his 
views to be filed. 

At my request Commissioner Doty, al- 
though reluctant to proceed other than 
through the usual committee channels, 
made a copy of his opinion available to 
me. I do not find myself in complete 
agreement with it. But on the question 
of excluding interstate transportation 
for hire and wholesale sales from Fed- 
eral jurisdiction if the gas is all received 
and consumed within the State, on the 
danger of rearrangement of facilities to 
avoid Federal regulation, and on the 
basic legal ambiguities of H. R. 5976, the 
opinion is so cogent and, in my judg- 
ment, conclusive, that I believe the Sen- 
ate should consider the bill in the light 
of the facts and arguments Commis- 
sioner Doty sets forth. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION REPORT BY COM- 
MISSIONER DALE E. Dory on H. R. 5976, 839 
CONGRESS 
I cannot join fully with the majority of 

the Commission in endorsing H. R. 5976, 83d 

Congress, even with the amendments sug- 

gested. I endorse, however, the objectives 

sought by the State commissioners and my 
fellow commissioners as to the desirability 
of eliminating any unnecessary overlapping 
regulatory practices existing between the 

State commissions and the Federal Power 

Commission. As a step to this end I joined 

with my associates in recommending the 

passage of H. R. 2679, H. R. 3707 and S. 1051, 

83d Congress, lst session. These bills had 

for their purpose the exemption from Federal 

Power Commission jurisdiction the East Ohio 

Gas Co. and companies similarly situated, 

as well as certain companies involved in an 

unusual economic and jurisdictional situ- 
ation in the city of New York. 

While not recommending the passage of 
H. R. 5976 with the Commission’s suggested 
amendments, I believe that it is possible to 
work out a bill which goes beyond the pur- 
poses of H. R. 2679, etc., but which does not 
have, what appears to me, the faults and 
confusions of H. R. 5976. 

Before suggesting an alternative, I believe 
that a detailed discussion of H. R. 5976, as 
modified by the majority of the Commission, 
would be helpful to the Members of the 
Congress in this important and far-reaching 
legislation. 

BACKGROUND OF H. R. 5976 
(a) Federal policy 

It does not seem to me to be useful to set 
out here a thorough exposition of Federal 
policy in respect to wholesale sales. Suffice 
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it to say that from the early days of the 
Federal Union, it has been consistently held 
that the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution extended to and included wholesale 
sales within the States. This policy was first 
articulated by Chief Justice Marshall in 
Brown v. Maryland (12 Wheat. 419 (U. S., 
1827) ). Since then, it has been expressed by 
Congress in legislation and approved by the 
Courts, Leisy v. Hardin (135 U. S. 100 (1890) ); 
Bowman v. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. (125 U. S. 465 
(1888) ); Shollenburger v. Pennsylvania (171 
U. S. 1 (1898) ); May v. New Orleans (178 U. S. 
496 (1900)); Dahnke-Walker Milling Co. v. 
Bondurant (257 U. S. 282 (1921)); Public 
Utilities Commission v. Attleboro Steam & 
Elec. Co. (273 U. S. 83 (1927)). 

In declaring a sale for resale—a wholesale 
sale primarily of local concern and subject 
to regulation by the several States,” H. R. 
5976 establishes a policy contrary to that 
expressed in all of the above-cited cases. It 
seems to me appropriate that this fact be 
drawn to the attention of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

(b) History of similar bills 

H. R. 5976, in my opinion, contains many 
of the undesirable features of S. 1084 as 
that bill was originally introduced in the 
Ist session of the 82d Congress. It is con- 
sidered appropriate, therefore, to refer in 
some detail to the history of original S. 1084 
and similar bills subsequently introduced in 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The intention of the sponsors of that bill was 
to exempt from Commission jurisdiction the 
East Ohio Gas Co. and companies similarly 
situated. 

On June 9, 1951, the Commission submitted 
a report to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on original S. 1084, rec- 
ommending against enactment of that bill 
and an identical bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives, H. R. 3941, 82d Congress, 
Ist session. In this report, the Commission 
stated among other things that— 

“The stated purpose of the bill is to amend 
the Natural Gas Act to provide definitely 
that local distribution companies are not 
natural-gas companies as affected by the 
act, and to declare such local distribution 
companies subject to regulation by the sev- 
eral States. From our study of the bill we 
believe that it would have a far greater im- 
pact upon the Commission’s regulation than 
such intended purpose. 

“As analyzed by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Law, the bill would effectively accomplish 
what appears to be the intention of its 
sponsors. But it would also do more. The 
bill clearly excludes from the Commission's 
jurisdiction: 

“(1) A company operating solely within a 
single State which sells natural gas in inter- 
state commerce for resale. 

“(2) A company operating solely within 
a single State which transports natural gas 
in interstate commerce for sale, other than 
in local distribution, to industrials. 

“(3) A company operating solely within 
a single State which transports natural gas 
in interstate commerce for hire.” 

Sometime subsequent to the submission 
of this report, at the Commission’s instruc- 
tions, its General Counsel and the Solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners (NARUC), at its in- 
struction, undertook the drafting of amend- 
ments to the Natural Gas Act which would 
exempt only the East Ohio Gas Co. and com- 
panies similarly situated from the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction, but would not exempt any 
other companies or operations, including the 
three categories of companies or operations 
referred to above in the Commission’s report. 

In the course of the drafting of the amend- 
ments, the Public Service Commission of 
New York requested that an amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act be included which would 
enable the Commission to exempt from its 
jurisdiction, under specified conditions, the 
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kind of transportation of natural gas in 
interstate commerce which takes place with- 
in the city limits of New York in connec- 
tion with the interstate purchase of natural 
gas from Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. by the three New York distribution 
companies. 

Substitute S. 1084 represented the amend- 
ments which came out of the joint efforts 
of the Commission, the NARUC, and the New 
York Commission. The report of the Com- 
mission on substitute S. 1084, submitted to 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 
21, 1952, suggested minor amendments to 
substitute S. 1084, and recommended enact- 
ment of the substitute bill as thus amended. 

Substitute S. 1084 was amended in con- 
formity with the suggestions of the Commis- 
sion and as amended was passed by the Sen- 
ate on July 5, 1952. No hearings were held 
by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on H. R. 3941, nor was 
it ever reported out of committee. 

The Commission’s report on substitute S. 
1084 is printed in its entirety as appendix A 
to the report from the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 8, 1084, 
Senate Report No. 1460, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, pages 8-12 (1952). 

That Senate report points out the signifi- 
cant contrast between original S. 1084 and 
substitute S. 1084. After detailing the his- 
tory of each, the report states (S. Rept. 
No. 1460, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 5): 

“S, 1084, as amended by your committee in 
conformity with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s suggestions, will exempt from regula- 
tion under the act a company and its trans- 
portation facilities, provided the following 
conditions are met: 

“(1) The gas received is consumed within 
the State of receipt; 

“(2) The transportation facilities are not 
used for or in connection with the sale of 
natural gas in interstate commerce for re- 
sale or for or in connection with the trans- 
portation of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce for hire; and 

“(3) The company is not engaged in such 
transportation or sale. 

“If all of the conditions are not met, the 
exemption does not apply. It is not intended 
by the last proviso of the proposed new sub- 
section (c) to alter the area of exemption 
presently provided by subsection 1 (b) of 
the act or the power of the States to act with 
respect thereto. Nor does the bill reopen 
the gap between Federal and State regula- 
tion which the Natural Gas Act was intended 
to close. It will not exempt from Commis- 
sion jurisdiction a company operating solely 
within a single State which sells natural gas 
in interstate commerce for resale. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly that it was pre- 
cisely this type of sale which the act was 
designed to cover. This intent was clearly 
indicated in the following excerpt from your 
committee’s report on the bill which was 
subsequently enacted as the Natural Gas 
Act: ‘There is no intention in enacting the 
present legislation to disturb the States in 
their exercise of such jurisdiction [over sales 
to consumers]. However, in the case of sales 
for resale, or so-called wholesale sales, in 
interstate commerce (for example, sales by 
producing companies to distributing com- 
panies) the legal situation is different. Such 
transactions have been considered to be not 
local in character and even in the absence 
of congressional action, not subject to State 
regulation. (See Missouri v. Kansas Gas Co. 
((1924) 265 U. S. 298) and Public Service 
Commission v. Attleboro Steam & Electric 
Co. ((1927) 273 U. S. 93).) The basic pur- 

of the present legislation is to occupy 
this field in which the Supreme Court has 
held that the States may not act. (S. Rept. 
1460, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 4-5 (1952)).’” 

During the debates in the Senate on sub- 
stitute S. 1084, as amended, former Senator 
O'Conor, one of the cosponsors of the bill, 
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stated as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
98, pt. 4, p. 4656) : 

“If I may offer a word of explanation the 
bill has the approval of the Federal Power 
Commission and also of the commissions of 
the various States of the Union. Its purpose 
is to clear up an ambiguity in the law which 
heretofore has caused different courts to in- 
terpret differently the law with respect to 
the distribution of natural gas. All the bill 
seeks to do is to make it abundantly clear 
that the distributing companies which are 
operating exclusively within a State and 
whose operations are intrastate in every re- 
spect, and which further are subject to State 
regulation, shall not at the same time be 
subject to duplicate supervision by a Federal 
agency. 

“In drafting this bill we sought and re- 
ceived the very active assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Power Commission, 
and the amended bill as reported by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in every respect conforms to the 
suggestions made by the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” 

Consistently with its approval of substi- 
tute S. 1084, the Commission has recom- 
mended the enactment by Congress of bills 
designed to achieve the objectives which 
would have been achieved had substitute S. 
1084, as amended, been enacted. This is evi- 
denced by the reports submitted by the Com- 
mission on H. R. 2679, H. R. 3707, and S. 1051, 
83d Congress, first session, all duplicates of 
substitute S. 1084, as that bill was passed by 
the Senate July 5, 1952. 

Furthermore, while the Commission in its 
own opinions and orders has long recom- 
mended the enactment of legislation reliev- 
ing the Commission of jurisdiction over the 
East Ohio Gas Co. and companies similarly 
situated, it has never before recommended 
legislation such as H. R. 5976. That we have 
on the contrary opposed such legislation is 
clear, for example, from our Opinion No. 216, 
issued July 17, 1951, in Texas Illinois Gas 
Pipeline Co. 

The situation in that case was identical to 
the East Ohio situation. As it was subse- 
quently to say in its reports on S. 1084 and 
substitute S. 1084, the Commission in that 
opinion stated: 

“We therefore take this occasion to express 
the hope that the Congress may see fit to 
enact remedial legislation covering such sit- 
uations, where Federal regulatory jurisdic- 
tion serves no important public purpose but 
nevertheless attaches under the Natural Gas 
Act by virtue of ‘stub line’ transportation in 
interstate commerce, as heretofore recom- 
mended by this Commission.” 

However, in that opinion the Commission 
also stated unmistakably its opposition to 
measures such as those embodied today in 
H. R. 5976 in these words: 

“Should their facilities [referring to com- 
panies involved] ever be adapted to the 
transportation of gas for hire or its sale for 
resale in interstate commerce, they should 
and would, of course, become immediately 
subject to the regulation and requirements of 
this Commission.” 


ANALYSIS OF H. R. 5976 


From what has been said above in respect 
to S. 1084 it can be clearly seen that H. R. 
5976 would go far beyond what is necessary 
to exempt the East Ohio Gas Co. and com- 
panies similarly situated from Federal juris- 
diction. Substitute S. 1084, of the 82d Con- 
gress, and three bills introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress—H. R. 2679, H. R. 3707, and 
S. 1051—all accomplish that end and do 
nothing more. H. R. 5976, on the other hand, 
abolishes Commission jurisdiction over sales 
for resale and transportation for hire if all 
the gas sold or transported is ultimately con- 
sumed within the State of receipt, situations 
which were not present in the East Ohio case, 

H. R. 5976 would exempt from Commission 
jurisdiction these operations and facilities in 
addition to the East Ohio operations: (A) 
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Sales for resale if all of the gas sold is ulti- 
mately consumed within the State where it 
is received, and (B) ation for hire 
of natural gas, in like circumstances. In 
order fully to illustrate my views, I have set 
out below (1) present companies which 
would be exempted from Commission juris- 
diction by H: R. 5976; (2) present companies 
which could fall within the exemptions; and 
(3) a short discussion of the impact of any 
bill embodying the theories of H. R. 5976 on 
the Commission’s regulatory jurisdiction over 
electric utilities. In each of the above sec- 
tions I have stated the problems of conflict- 
ing regulatory jurisdiction which would be 
created were H. R. 5976 enacted into law. 


1. NATURAL GAS COMPANIES RECEIVING GAS FROM 
ANOTHER PERSON WITHIN OR AT THE BOUND- 
ARY OF A STATE, ALL OF WHICH GAS IS ULTI- 
MATELY CONSUMED WITHIN SUCH STATE 


(a) Gas sold only at retail 


The 53 companies listed in this group are 
those which operate within a single State, 
are engaged in local distribution, and the gas 
they purchase and transport in interstate 
commerce is entirely consumed within such 
State. Such companies would have been ex- 
empted from Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction under the language of substitute 
S. 1084. Most of the listed companies can be 
described as “stub line” companies, although 
several, such as East Ohio Gas Co. and South- 
ern California Gas Co., have important 
transportation operations. 

Acme Natural Gas Co., Pennsylvania; Al- 
lied Gas Co., Illinois; Arizona Public Service 
Co., Arizona; Associated Natural Gas Co., 
Missouri. 

Buckeye Gas Service Co., Ohio, 

California-Pacific Utilities Co., California; 
Central Illinois Public Service Co., Illinois; 
Citizens Gas Co., Pennsylvania; City Gas Co. 
of Phillipsburg, N. J., New Jersey; The Con- 
necticut Gas Co.; Connecticut. 

The Dayton Power & Light Co., Ohio; Delta 
Natural Gas Co., Kentucky; Dome Gas Co., 
Indiana, 

The East Ohio Gas Co., Ohio; Empire Gas 
& Fuel Co., Ltd., New York. 

Frederick Gas Co., Maryland. 

Georgia Gas Co., Georgia. 

Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc., Indiana; 
Iowa Power & Light Co., Iowa. 

Kansas Power & Light Co., Kansas. 

Mayfield Gas Co., Kentucky; Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Michigan; Michigan 
Gas Utilities Co., Michigan; MidSouth Gas 
Co., Arkansas; Mississippi Gas Co., Missis- 
sippi; Mississippi Valley Gas Co., Mississippi; 
Missouri Public Service Corp., Missouri; Mis- 
souri Western Gas Co., Missouri; Monarch 
Gas Co., Illinois; Mount Morris Gas Co., 
Pennsylvania. 

Natural Gas Service Co., Arizona; 
Jersey Natural Gas Co., New Jersey. 

Ohio Valley Gas Corp., Indiana. 

Pen Argyl Gas Co., Pennsylvania; The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Co., Pennsylvania; Permian 
Oil & Gas Co., Pennsylvania; Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., New Jersey; Public Serv- 
ice Co. of North Carolina, Inc., North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina; Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois, Illinois, 

Republic Light, Heat, & Power Co., New 
York; River Gas Co., Ohio. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co., California; 
Shippensburg Gas Co., Pennsylvania; South 
Carolina Natural Gas Co., South Carolina; 
Southeastern Michigan Gas Co., Michigan; 
Southern California Gas Co., California; 
Southwest Gas Corp., Ltd., California. 

Union Gas & Electric Co., Illinois; United 
Gas Improvement Co., Pennsylvania. 

The Walmut Gas & Electric Co., Kansas; 
West Ohio Gas Co., Ohio; Wisconsin South- 
ern Gas Co., Wisconsin. 

York County Gas Co., Pennsylvania. 


(b) Gas sold at retail and for resale or 
transported for hire 
Companies in this group number 24, oper- 
ate within a single State, and the gas which 
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‘they sell at retail and for resale or transport 
for hire is entirely consumed within such 
State. Most of the companies listed are pre- 
dominantly local distribution companies, yet 
others, such as East Tennessee Natural Gas 
Co. and Commonwealth Natural Gas Co., have 
no local distribution operations although 
they do make main-line industrial sales. 
One of the companies which makes very im- 
portant sales for resale is the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., against which company there is now a 
pending rate case before the FPC. Only 
three of the companies listed in this group 
would have been exempted from Federal reg- 
ulation under the terms of substitute S. 
1084, these being parties to the New York 
Facilities Agreement. 

Bangor Gas Co., Pennsylvania; the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., New York. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., New 
York; the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Ohio; 
Commonwealth Natural Gas Co., Virginia; 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, New 
York; Crystal City Gas Co., New York. 

East Tennessee Natural Gas. Co., Ten- 
nessee. 

Haucke Pipeline Co., Kansas. 

Iroquois Gas Corp., New York. 

Kings County Lighting Co., New York. 

Lawrenceburg Gas Co., Indiana. 

National Gas & Oil Corp., Ohio; New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., New York; Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp., New York; Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Indiana; North- 
ern Utilities Co., Wyoming. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Ohio. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., California; the 
Pavilion Natural Gas Co., New York; Pied- 
mont Natural Gas Co., North Carolina and 
South Carolina; Producers Gas Co., New York. 

South Jersey Gas Co., New Jersey; Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California, California. 


(c) Gas sold only for resale or transported 
for hire 


The 10 companies in this group are en- 
gaged only in making sales for resale or 
engaged in the transportation of natural gas 
for hire. None of the listed companies 
would have been exempted under substitute 
S. 1084. 

Central Natural Gas Corp., Indiana. 

Gaffney Pipe Line Co., South Carolina; 
Gas Lateral Co., Illinois. 

Michigan Gas Storage Co., Michigan, 

Roanoke Pipe Line Co., Virginia. 

Southern Tier Gas Co., New York; South- 
western Virginia Gas Transportation Co., 
Virgina. 

Tennessee Gas Pipe Line Co., Tennessee; 
Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc., Ten- 
nessee. 

V-M Pipeline Co., Illinois, 

Under H. R. 5976 a small company such 
as Lake Shore Pipe Line Co. making sales 
only in Ohio for consumption in that State 
would remain subject to Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction because its line, receiv- 
ing gas from Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., extends a few miles across the Ohio 
boundary into Pennsylvania. On the other 
hand, the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., which makes 
very large sales of natural gas for resale to 
the distributing companies serving Dayton, 
Cincinnati, and numerous other cities in the 
State of Ohio, would be wholly exempt from 
Federal regulation. 

Among the companies not exempted from 
Commission jurisdiction by H. R. 5976 are a 
number of predominantly distribution com- 
panies such as Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and Washington 
Gas Light Co. These companies would re- 
main subject to Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction by reason of their making inci- 
dental or minor sales for resale of natural 
gas which is thereafter transported across 
a State line for ultimate consumption. 

Other distribution companies, such as 
Southern Union Gas Co., Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric Co., Union Heat & Light Co., and 
Bluefield Gas Co. would remain subject be- 
cause they transport gas across a State line 
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to a local distribution system although not 
making any sales for resale. 


2. PRESENT COMPANIES WHICH COULD BE 
EXEMPTED BY H. R. 5976 


I have set forth above the companies which 
would be exempted from Commission juris- 
diction by H. R. 5976. However, if that bill 
were enacted, Commission jurisdiction over 
many more companies could be avoided by 
means of minor changes in existing rela- 
tionships, which could be accomplished at 
little or no difficulty to a company wishing 
to avoid Federal regulations, Some exam- 
ples are set out below. 

Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. pres- 
ently receives natural gas at the New York- 
Massachusetts boundary, and makes sales 
for resale in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
One of the companies to which Northeastern 
sells gas, Haverhill Gas Light Co., in turn 
sells natural gas for resale to Allied New 
Hampshire Gas Co. for consumption in New 
Hampshire. Under the provisions of H. R. 
5976, as amended by the Commission, the 
Commission would lose none of the juris- 
diction over Northeastern which it presently 
exercises. However, if Northeastern were to 
create a wholly owned subsidiary in Con- 
necticut to sell and distribute natural gas 
to the Connecticut companies presently 
served by Northeastern, and if Northeastern 
thereupon sold and delivered natural gas to 
that subsidiary at the Massachusetts-Con- 
necticut boundary, the following jurisdic- 
tional situation would prevail: 

The Commission would have jurisdiction 
over Northeastern's sales for resale in Massa- 
chusetts and over the sale to its Connect- 
icut subsidiary; the Connecticut commission 
could assume jurisdiction over all sales for 
resale by the Connecticut subsidiary in that 
State; the New Hampshire commission could 
assume jurisdiction over any sale for resale 
by Allied New Hampshire for consumption in 
that State. 

Similarly, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
presently makes direct sales or sales for resale 
in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Mich- 
igan. Once again, H. R. 5976, as amended 
by the Commission, would not remove any 
Commission jurisdiction presently exercised. 
However, if Panhandle Eastern created a 
wholly owned subsidiary in Michigan, the 
Commission would retain jurisdiction only 
over the sale by Panhandle Eastern to this 
subsidiary, but the sales for resale of such 
Michigan subsidiary could easily be made 
subject to the regulatory authority of Mich- 
igan. In like fashion, if Panhandle Eastern 
created subsidiaries in each of the States 
where it now makes sales via lateral lines 
off its main pipeline, the Commission would 
lose jurisdiction over sales for resale of such 
subsidiaries. 


3. IMPACT OF SIMILAR THEORIES ON REGULATION 
UNDER THE FEDERAL POWER ACT 


Considering the similar nature of the Fed- 
eral Power Act and the Natural Gas Act, it 
is far from unlikely that an amendment of 
the radical sort embodied in H. R. 5976 might 
be proposed to amend the Power Act. It is 
not my purpose here to speculate on the total 
impact on the Commission's regulatory au- 
thority over electric utilities under part II 
of the Federal Power Act if section 201 of the 
Power Act were amended by a bill embodying 
the theories of H. R. 5976. However, I be- 
lieve the Congress should be informed of the 
obvious and immediate impact of any such 
amendment. 

If section 201 of the Federal Power Act 
were so amended, there would immediately 
be removed from Commission jurisdiction all 
those companies whose facilities are wholly 
in one State, despite the fact that they re- 
ceive interstate energy. Most of the remain- 
ing companies, undoubtedly a minority of 
those now subject to Commission jurisdic- 
tion, could presumably arrange their facili- 
ties and energy transfers so as to qualify 
under the provisions of such an amendment, 
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especially where only minor changes of facili- 
ties would be required. Such changes could 
be effected far more cheaply by electric utili- 
ties than by gas utilities. 

The long-range result of such an amend- 
ment to the Federal Power Act would tend to 
be the elimination of many of the large power 
pools presently operating and the destruc- 
tion of their inherent economies. Another 
result would also be the limiting of any such 
pooling within State boundaries, except 
where it may be feasible for groups of op- 
erating companies to form generating and 
transmitting corporations to transmit inter- 
state energy. The formation of such com- 
panies to transact interstate business could 
be employed as a means to eliminate all op- 
erating companies within a State from the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, with the pos- 
sible exception of those companies having 
well-integrated or interconnected systems 
operating in more than one State, or in 
those States not now having regulatory com- 
missions. 

SUBSTITUTE PROPOSAL 

I wish in this section to propose a substi- 
tute for H. R. 5976, which in my opinion 
would achieve the beneficial results of that 
bill while at the same time avoiding what 
I consider to be its harmful effects. 

However, before turning to my proposal, I 
wish to suggest further disagreement with 
language in H. R. 5976, which I consider 
highly confusing. These remarks are made 
here in order to indicate my inability to 
adapt the language of H. R. 5976 to my pur- 
poses. 

The bill declares that matters exempted 
from the Natural Gas Act be subject to regu- 
lation by the several States so that there 
would be no gap created in regulation. The 
bill provides that if a State commission cer- 
tifles to the Federal Power Commission that 
the State commission has regulatory juris- 
diction over the rates and service of any per- 
son and facilities and is exercising such juris- 
diction, such certificate shall constitute con- 
clusive evidence of such regulatory power or 
jurisdiction. A State commission is defined 
in the Natural Gas Act as the regulatory 
body of a State or municipality having juris- 
diction to regulate rates and charges for the 
sale of natural gas to consumers within the 
State or municipality. Assuming that a 
municipality might file a certificate with the 
Commission asserting that it had regulatory 
jurisdiction and was exercising it in respect 
to a sale for resale of natural gas by a com- 
pany which is otherwise subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission, 
what would be the status of the Federal 
Power Commission's jurisdiction over cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity 
and other provisions of the Natural Gas Act? 
Would the Federal Power Commission have 
jurisdiction only with respect to the facil- 
ities outside of the corporate limits or would 
its section 7 jurisdiction extend to all of the 
facilities of the natural-gas company? What 
would be the status of section 7 (a) applica- 
tions to the Federal Power Commission, or 
would the authority rest with the city? 
There are several States where regulatory 
commissions do not have jurisdiction over 
retail sales by natural-gas companies; and in 
other States, cities have certain home-rule 
authority which is subject to review on ap- 
peal to the State commissions, 

Nowhere does H. R. 5976 indicate the mean- 
ing of rates and service. If service means 
commencement of new service, but does not 
include abandonment of existing service, is 
the State or the Federal Commission or 
neither to have jurisdiction in the case of 
proposed abandonment? Furthermore, rates 
could mean retail rates but not wholesale 
rates. A State with such truncated rate 
jurisdiction presumably could oust the juris- 
diction of the Commission under the lan- 
guage of H. R. 5976, leaving wholesale sales 
in such State wholly unregulated. What if 
a State statute providing for jurisdiction over 
rates and service is repealed or seriously 
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modified—may the Federal Commission go 
beyond the conclusive evidence of State 
jurisdiction earlier certified to it in order 
to reassert its jurisdiction? However, exam- 
ples need not be proliferated. I believe that 
enough has been said to indicate the inad- 
visability of any adaption of the language in 
H. R. 5976. 

I would propose the following substitute 
for H. R. 5976: 


“A bill to amend section 1 of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, as amended 


“Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
Natural Gas Act (15 U. S. C. 717), as amended, 
is amended by adding thereto new subsec- 
tions (c), (d), and (e) as follows: 

„) The Commission, either upon its 
own motion or upon application, shall ex- 
empt from the provisions of this act any 
person operating within a single State and 
engaged in, or which will be engaged in the 
transportation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce and the sale in interstate com- 
merce of natural gas for resale for consump- 
tion solely within such State, if the Commis- 
sion finds (1) that such transportation or 
sale is of such nature, character, or quantity 
as not substantially to affect or impair uni- 
form regulation by the Commission of inter- 
state commerce in natural gas or persons 
engaged therein; (2) that the exemption is 
not detrimental to the public interest; and 
(3) that such transportation or sale and the 
person engaged, or which will be engaged 
therein, are or will be subject to regulation 
by a State commission or other legally con- 
stituted public authority with respect to 
such matters as would otherwise be subject 
to regulation by the Commission. 

„d) At any time after the grant of any 
exemption pursuant to subsection (c) of 
this section the Commission, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, may by order 
revoke such exemption if it shall find (1) 
that the exempted transportation or sale 
shall have become, or is reasonably likely to 
become, of such nature, character, or quan- 
tity as in fact substantially to affect or im- 
pair uniform regulation by the Commission 
of interstate commerce in natural gas or per- 
sons engaged therein; or (2) that revocation 
of the exemption is necessary or desirable 
in the public interest; or (3) that such ex- 
empted transportation or sale and the person 
engaged therein are no longer subject to 
regulation by a State commission or other 
legally constituted public authority with re- 
spect to such matters as would be subject to 
regulation by the Commission. 

e) Applications for exemption pursuant 
to subsection (c) of this section may be filed 
by any State, municipality, State commis- 
sion, or by the person which would be affected 
by the grant of such exemption.’” 

It will be seen that this proposed bill would 
allow for the exemption of the East Ohio Gas 
Co. and companies similarly situated. It 
would also allow the discriminate exemption 
of companies selling natural gas for resale or 
transporting gas for hire. And it would pro- 
vide that such exemption could be with- 
drawn, should the need ever arise. I note 
that similar exempting authority is pos- 
sessed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission at, respectively, Motor Carrier Act, 
1935, section 204 (f), 49 Stat. 543, 546, as 
amended, 49 U. S. C. 304 (f); Public Utility 
Act of 1935, section 3, 49 Stat. 803, 810, 15 
U. S. C. 79c. 

Above all else, it seems to me that this 
proposed bill would allow the Commission to 
retain Federal authority where the matter is 
or has become of national concern, and to ac- 
cede to State jurisdiction where the matter 
is of local concern. Matters of national con- 
cern must be regulated by the National Gov- 
ernment, and their character and necessity 
for regulation by the Federal Government is 
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not altered by a legislative declaration that 
they are of local concern. If there is some 
conflict between State and Federal regulation 
where a matter of essentially national con- 
cern is involved, it is only proper that local 
regulation should yield. Matters of local 
concern should be regulated by State or local 
government; and in such instances in the 
event of a conflict, of course, the Federal 
Government should yield. 

I cannot believe that the best interests of 
the consumers, the States, or the Federal 
Government will be served by any legisla- 
tion in conflict with the above principles. 
In my opinion, H. R. 5976 does so conflict, and 
I suggest that consideration be given my 
proposed substitute in lieu of that bill. 

DALE E. Dory. 

JuLŁY 23, 1953. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to a later request of mine for more 
information about the facilities and op- 
erations of the companies listed in his 
opinion, as being exempted by this bill, 
Commissioner Doty sent me a brief sum- 
mary which I likewise ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 2, 1954. 
Hon. PAuL H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DoucLas: This is in reply to 
your letter of February 24, 1954, requesting 
additional information about the nature and 
scope of the operations of the various com- 
panies listed on pages 9, 10, and 11 of my 
memorandum of July 23, 1953, in connection 
with H. R. 5976. 

There is enclosed a brief description of the 
facilities and operations of the companies. 
The information has been separated into 
three lists for clarity. Companies listed on 
pages 9, 10, and 11 are designated as Group 
I (A), group I (B), and group I (C), 
respectively. 

Additional financial and operating data 
on many of the companies may be found in 
the attached copy of the Commission’s pub- 
lication Statistics of Natural Gas Compa- 
nies—1952. Another good source of infor- 
mation which may be helpful is Brown’s 
Directory of American Gas Companies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Date E. Dory, 
Commissioner. 
Group I 


NATURAL Gas COMPANIES RECEIVING GAS FROM 
ANOTHER PERSON WITHIN OR AT THE 
BOUNDARY oF A STATE, ALL OF WHICH Gas 
Is ULTIMATELY CONSUMED WITHIN SUCH 
STATE 

(A) GAS SOLD ONLY AT RETAIL 
(Name of company and State) 

Acme Natural Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: 
Company buys interstate gas from Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., transports it 20 
miles, and distributes it to 3 industrial 
customers. 

Allied Gas Co.—TIllinois: Company buys 
interstate gas from Texas-IIlinois Natural 
Gas Pipe Line Co., transports it 28 miles and 
distributes it in 4 Illinois communities. 

Arizona Public Service Co.—Arizona: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. It sells gas to ultimate 
consumers in Phoenix, Ariz., and 3 smaller 
communities through about 9 miles of trans- 
mission mains. 

Associated Natural Gas Co.—Missouri: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., transports it 
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36 miles of lateral pipelines and 
distributes it in several communities. 

Buckeye Gas Service Co.—Ohio: Company 
buys interstate gas from Inland Gas Corp., 
transports it about 2 miles and distributes to 
commercial and industrial consumers in 
Ohio. 

California-Pacific Utilities Co.—Califor- 
nia: Company buys interstate gas from Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., transports it 15 
miles and distributes it in Needles, Calif. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co.—Illi- 
nois: Company buys interstate gas from 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., and 
transports it through approximately 140 
miles of 4- and 6-inch transmission pipeline 
and sells it for ultimate public consumption 
in 7 Illinois communities. 

Citizens Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: Company 
buys interstate gas from Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., transports it 1 mile and 
distributes it in Stroudsburg, Pa. 

City Gas Co., of Phillipsburg, N. J—New 
Jersey: Company buys interstate gas from 
Teas Eastern Transmission Corp., delivered 
via Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. and 
Penn-Jersey Pipe Line Co. and distributes 
it in Phillipsburg, N. J. 

The Connecticut Gas Co.—Connecticut: 
Company buys interstate gas from North- 
eastern Gas Transmission Corp., transports 
it 3 miles and distributes it in 2 Connecticut 
communities. 

The Dayton Power & Light Co.—Ohio: 
Company buys interstate gas from the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., transports and distributes it 
in Dayton and 46 other Ohio communities. 

Delta Natural Gas Co.—Kentucky: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Central Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Co., transports it 9 miles 
and distributes it in 2 Kentucky commu- 
nities. 

Dome Gas Co.—Indiana: Company buys 
interstate gas from Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., transports it 6 miles, and distributes 
it in Sullivan, Ind. 

The East Ohio Gas Co.—Ohio: Company 
buys interstate gas from Hope Natural Gas 
Co., Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., and New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., transports it 
through some 650 miles of transmission lines, 
and distributes it in 69 east Ohio commu- 
nities, including Cleveland, Akron, Canton, 
Massillon, and Youngstown. 

Empire Gas & Fuel Co., Ltd—New York: 
Company purchases interstate gas from 
Home Gas Co, and Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 
(Pennsylvania) transports it through a net- 
work of approximately 92 miles of pipeline 
ed distributes it in 16 New York communi- 

es. 

Frederick Gas Co.—Maryland: Company 
buys interstate gas from Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line Corp., transports it 26 miles, 
distributes it in Frederick, Md. 

Georgia Gas Co.—Georgia: Company buys 
interstate gas from Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp., transports it 32 miles and 
distributes it in Gainesville, Ga. 

Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc.—Indiana: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp., Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
and the Louisville Gas & Electric Co., trans- 
mits it and distributes it to ultimate con- 
sumers in 33 communities in Indiana. 

Iowa Power & Light Co.—Iowa: Company 
buys interstate gas from Northern Natural 
Gas Co. and Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America, transports it about 68 miles and 
sells it to ultimate consumers in 14 commu- 
nities in Iowa. 

Kansas Power & Light Co. Kansas: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Northern 
Natural Gas Co., delivers it through & system 
of more than 1,000 miles of lateral pipelines 
to operate its electric generating plants and 
to distribute it in numerous communities, 
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Mayfield Gas Co—Kentucky: Company 
buys interstate gas from Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp., transports it 2 miles and dis- 
tributes it in Mayfield, Ky. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.—Michigan: 
Company buys interstate gas from Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., transports it through 
21 miles of pipeline for ultimate consump- 
tion in Ann Arbor, Mich. Company also op- 
erates 140 miles of 24-inch pipeline of the 
Austin Field Pipe Line Co. between Detroit 
and Austin Field, Mich., which it leases to 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Michigan Gas Utilities Co.— Michigan: 
Company buys interstate gas from Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., transports it through 
a system of 77 miles and distributes it to 5 
Michigan communities. 

MidSouth Gas Co.—Arkansas: Company 
buys interstate gas from Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. and Mississippi River Fuel 
Corp., transports it through a system of 240 
miles and distributes it in 23 communities 
in Arkansas. 

Mississippi Gas Co.— Mississippi: Company 
buys interstate gas from the Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Co., transports it 62 miles, and sells 
it to ultimate consumers in 11 communities 
in Mississippi. 

Mississippi Valley Gas Co.— Mississippi: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., Southern Natural Gas 
Co., United Gas Pipe Line Co., and Interstate 
Natural Gas Co., Inc., transports and sells 
it to ultimate consumers in 24 communities 
in Mississippi. 

Missouri Public Service Corp.— Missouri: 
Company buys interstate gas from Cities 
Service Gas Co. and Eastern Kansas Pipe Line 
Co., transports it through 18.5 miles of 8-inch 
pipeline for ultimate public consumption in 
2 communities in Missouri. 

Missouri Western Gas Co.—Missouri: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co., transports it about 
46 miles, and sells it in 3 Missouri commu- 
nities. 

Monarch Gas Co.—Illinois: Company buys 
interstate gas from Texas-Illinois Natural 
Gas & Pipe Line Co., transports it 18 miles, 
and distributes it in 3 Illinois communi- 
ties. 

Mt. Morris Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Hope Natural 
Gas Co., transports it about 1 mile, and dis- 
tributes it in Mt. Morris, Pa. 

Natural Gas Service Co.—Arizona: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas Co. and sells it in 7 small commu- 
nities in the State of Arizona through ap- 
proximately 7 miles of transmission pipe- 
line. 


New Jersey Natural Gas Co.—New Jersey: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., transports some 
50:8 miles, and sells it to ultimate consumers 
in several New Jersey communities. 

Ohio Valley Gas Corp.—Indiana: Company 
buys interstate gas from Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp. and Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co., transports it through approxi- 
mately 45 miles of pipeline and sells it to 
ultimate consumers in eight Indiana com- 
munities. 

Pen Argyl Gas Co,—Pennsylvania: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Bangor Gas 
Co., transports it 2 miles and distributes it 
in Pen Argyl, Pa. 

The Peoples Natural Gas Co.—Pennsyl- 
vania: Company buys interstate gas from 
Hope Natural Gas Co., transports and dis- 
tributes it in 90 communities in western 
Pennsylvania including portion of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Permian Oil & Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., transports it 1 
oe and distributes it in six Ohio commu- 

es. 
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Public Service Co. of North Carolina, 
Inc.—North Carolina, South Carolina: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp., transports it 
through 169 miles of various laterals, dis- 
tributes it to several communities in North 
and South Carolina. The points of connec- 
tion of the various laterals are within the 
same State in which communities are served. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co.—New 
Jersey: Company buys interstate gas from 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., trans- 
ports it 16 miles and distributes it in Har- 
rison and Jersey City, N. J. 

Public Service Co., of Northern Dlinois.— 
Illinois: Company buys interstate gas from 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America and 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 
transports it through approximately 774 
miles of transmission pipeline and sells it 
for ultimate public consumption in 181 
communities in Illinois. 

Republic Light, Heat & Power Co.—New 
York: Company buys interstate gas from 
Penn-York Natural Gas Corp. and Iroquois 
Gas Corp., transports it through a network 
of approximately 200 miles of pipeline and 
distributes it in Erie and Wyoming Counties, 
N. Y. 

River Gas Co.—Ohio: Company buys inter- 
state gas from Hope Natural Gas Co. at the 
Ohio-West Virginia State line, transports and 
distributes it in eight Ohio communities. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co.—California: 
Company buys interstate gas from Southern 
Counties Gas Co. of California and sells it 
to ultimate consumers in San Diego and 20 
other small communities through approxi- 
mately 21 miles of transmission pipeline. 

Shippensburg Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., transports it 13 
miles and distributes it in Shippensburg, Pa. 

South Carolina Natural Gas Co.—South 
Carolina: Company buys interstate gas from 
Southern Natural Gas Co., transports it 160 
miles and distributes it in Charleston, Co- 
lumbia, and other South Carolina commu- 
nities. 

Southeastern Michigan Gas Co.—Michi- 
gan: Company buys interstate gas from Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., transports it 
55 miles and distributes it in Marysville and 
other Michigan communities. 

Southern California Gas Co.—California: 
Company buys interstate gas from El Paso 
Natural Gas Co., transports it through ap- 
proximately 784 miles of transmission pipe- 
line and sells it to ultimate consumers in 
Los Angeles and 113 other small southern 
California communities. 

Southwest Gas Corp., Ltd.—California: 
Company buys interstate gas from Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., transports it 32 miles and 
distributes it in Barstow, Calif., and to two 
military bases. 

Union Gas & Electric Co.—TIllinois: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Texas Illinois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co., transports it 33 
miles, and distributes it in Bloomington, III. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Pennsyl- 
vania: Company buys interstate gas from 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., and Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., transports it 
and distributes it in Harrisburg and other 
Pennsylvania communities. 

The Walnut Gas & Electric Co.— Kansas: 
Company buys interstate gas from Cities 
Service Gas Co., transports it 11 miles, and 
distributes it in Walnut, Kans. 

West Ohio Gas Co.—Ohio; Company buys 
interstate gas from the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 

ts and distributes it in Lima and 11 
other Ohio communities. 

Wisconsin Southern Gas Co.—Wisconsin: 
Company buys interstate gas from Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, transports 
it through approximately 180 miles of pipe, 
and distributes it in 9 Wisconsin commu- 
nities. 
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York County Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: 
Company buys interstate gas from Manufac- 
turers Light & Heat Co., transports, and dis- 
tributes it in York and 18 other Pennsylvania 
communities. 


(B) GAS SOLD AT RETAIL AND FOR RESALE OR 
TRANSPORTED FOR HIRE 

Bangor Gas Co.—Pennsylvania: Company 
buys interstate gas from Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., transports same to Bangor, 
part of which is sold to the Pen Argyl Gas 
Co. for resale. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co.—New York: 
Company buys interstate gas from Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp., and trans- 
ports it through 10 miles of pipelines for its 
own account and for the account of Kings 
County Lighting Co. and Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. All of the gas is ultimately con- 
sumed within the State of New York. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.— 
New York: Company buys interstate gas from 
Home Gas Co., transports it through 40 miles 
of pipeline, distributes it in Poughkeepsie 
and Newburgh, New York, and sells it to 
Hudson Valley Gas Corp. for resale in Sauger- 
ties and Catskill, N. Y. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.— Ohio: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp. and the Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co., transports it 62 miles, distributes it in 
Cinc_nnati and environs, and sells some of 
it to the Hamilton Municipal Electric and 
Gas Department for resale to Ohio consumers, 

Commonwealth Natural Gas Co.—Virginia: 
Company buys interstate gas from the Vir- 
ginia Gas Transmission Corp., transports it 
188 miles and sells it for resale in Richmond, 
Petersburg, Hopewell, Norfolk, and other 
communities in Tidewater Virginia. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York— 
New York: Company buys interstate natural 
gas from the Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. and transports it 23.38 miles for its 
own account and for the account of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Kings County 
Lighting Co., Long Island Lighting and 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co. All the gas han- 
dled by the applicant is ultimately consumed 
within the State of New York. 

Crystal City Gas Co. New York: Company 
buys interstate gas at the Pennsylvania State 
line from North Penn Gas Co., transports it 
about 37 miles and distributes it in Corning, 
Addison, and other New York communities, 
and sells some of it to the New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp. for resale in Elmira, 
N. Y., and to the Southport Gas Co. for resale 
in Pine City, N. Y. 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Co.—Tennes- 
see: Company buys interstate gas from Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., transports it 
172 miles to Oak Ridge and sells it to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for ultimate con- 
sumption there. Also, company buys gas 
from Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. at a 
different point on its line, transports it 
through 186.5 miles of pipeline to a point 
near Chattanooga, thence 112.4 miles to 
Knoxville, and makes sales for resale en route 
for ultimate consumption in Tennessee. 

Haucke Pipeline Co.— Kansas: Company 
buys interstate gas from Cities Service Gas 
Co. in Chase County, Kans., transports it 
17 miles, and sells it to 2 utilities for resale 
in Cottonwood Falls and Strong, Kans. 

Iroquois Gas Corp.—New York: Company 
buys interstate gas at the Pennsylvania State 
line from the United Natural Gas Co., trans- 
ports it through a 570-mile pipeline system, 
distributes it in Buffalo and 54 other New 
York communities, sells some of it to New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp, for resale in 
several small New York communities, and 
some of it to Provincial Gas Co, for resale 
in foreign commerce (Canada). 


1 Name changed to Corning Natural Gas 
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Kings County Lighting Co.—New York: 
Company buys interstate gas from the Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. and trans- 
ports it 2.9 miles for its own account and 
for the account of the Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Co. All the gas handled is ultimately 
consumed in New York. 

Lawrenceburg Gas Co.—Indiana: Company 
buys interstate gas from Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp., transports it 8 miles to serve 
Lawrenceburg, and sells some of it for resale 
to Indiana Gas & Water Co. to serve Aurora. 

National Gas & Oil Corp.—Ohio: Company 
buys interstate gas from Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., transports it to Ohio custom- 
ers, and sells some of it to Newark Consumers 
Gas Co. for resale in Ohio. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. New 
York: Company buys interstate gas from the 
New York State Natural Gas Corp., transports 
it about 78 miles, distributes it in a dozen 
communities in New York and sells some of 
it to Rochester Gas & Electric Co. for resale 
in Canandaigua, N. Y. It also buys interstate 
gas from Crystal City Gas Co. and the New 
York State Natural Gas Corp. at or near the 
city gates of a number of other New York 
communities and distributes it in them. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (merger Jan. 
5, 1950, of Central New York Power Corp. and 
New York Power & Light Corp.)—New York: 
Company buys interstate gas from New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., transports and dis- 
tributes it in the Syracuse-Utica, N. Y., area, 
and sells a small amount to Syracuse Subur- 
ban Gas Co., Inc., for resale to ultimate con- 
sumers in New York. 

Northern Indiana Public Service Co.—Indi- 
ana: Company buys interstate gas at the Illi- 
nois State line from the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America and Texas Illinois Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co., transports it through a pipeline 
system totaling 468 miles, and distributes it 
in some 50 Indiana towns. Company also 
sells to Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc., for 
resale in Rochester, Ind., and to Indiana and 
Michigan Electric Co. (formerly Indiana Serv- 
ice Corp.) for resale in Delhi, Ind. 

Northern Utilities Co—Wyoming: Compa- 
ny buys interstate gas in the Big Sand Draw 
Field, Wyoming, in conjunction with affil- 
lated North Central Gas Co. and transports 
for North Central to Glen Rock, Wyo., for re- 
sale by North Central. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.—Ohio: Company 
buys interstate gas from United Fuel Gas Co., 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., and Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., transports it 
through a major network pipeline system, 
distributes most of it in some 240 Ohio com- 
munities and sells some of it to 22 gas utili- 
ties for resale to ultimate consumers in Ohio. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—California: 
Company buys interstate gas from Paso 
Natural Gas Co., transports it through a 
major network of pipelines, and distributes 
it in San Francisco and numerous communi- 
ties in that area. It also sells gas for resale 
to Palo Alto Municipal Utilities. 

The Pavilion Natural Gas Co.—New York: 
Company buys interstate gas from New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., transports it about 
80 miles, distributes it in eight New York 
communities, and sells some of it to Church- 
ville Oil & Natural Gas Co. for resale to 
ultimate consumers in New York. 

Piedmont Natural Gas Co.—North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina: Purchases interstate 
gas from Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., at various points on Transcontinen- 
tal’s system. Transports same for resale in 
various communities in North and South 
Carolina. Connections in same State as 
communities served. 

Producers Gas Co.—New York: Company 
buys interstate gas from New York State 
Natural Gas Corp. and from McKean Natural 
Gas Co., transports it through 81 miles of 
transmission lines, distributes it in about 15 
communities in New York, and sells to the 
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city of Olean for resale to commercial con- 
sumers. 

South Jersey Gas Co.—New Jersey: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp., transports it 
through 77 miles of pipelines, distributes it 
to consumers and sells some of it for resale 
to Jersey Central Power & Light Co. and other 
utilities for ultimate consumption in New 
Jersey. 

Southern Counties Gas Co. of California— 
California: Company buys gas from Pacific 
Light Corp. and Southern California Gas 
Co., transports it, distributes it in 99 com- 
munities in southern California including 
Los Angeles and sells some gas for resale 
to San Diego Gas & Electric for ultimate 
consumption in California. 


(C) GAS SOLD ONLY FOR RESALE OR TRANSPORTED 
FOR HIRE 

Central Natural Gas Corp.*—Indiana: Op- 
erates for a nominal fee interurban trans- 
mission pipelines owned by its parent, the 
Central Indiana Gas Co. It performs no 
other service. These pipelines totaling over 
200 miles in length carry interstate natural 
gas purchased from the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. 

Gaffney Pipe Line Co.—South Carolina: 
Company receives interstate gas from Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp., transports 
it 1 mile for South Carolina Gas Co. for dis- 
tribution in Gaffney, S. C. 

Gas Lateral Co.—Illinois: Company re- 
ceives interstate gas from Texas-Illinois Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Co., transports it to Illinois 
Power Co. for distribution in Centralia and 
Mount Vernon, II. 

Michigan Gas Storage Co —Michigan: 
Company buys interstate gas from Panhan- 
dle Eastern Pipe Line Co. and transports 
same to and from storage for resale to Con- 
sumers Power Co. 

Roanoke Pipe Line Co.—Virginia: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from Virginia Gas 
Transmission Corp., transports it about 30 
miles and sells it to the Roanoke Gas Co. for 
resale in Virginia. 

Southern Tier Gas Co.—New York: Com- 
pany buys interstate gas from New York 
State Natural Gas Corp., transports it 21 
miles to Bath and sell it to the municipal 
utility for resale in New York. 

Southwestern Virginia Gas Transmission 
Co.—Virginia: Company receives interstate 
gas from Transcontiental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., transports it 17 miles for Southwest- 
ern Virginia Gas Co., to distribute it in Mar- 
tinsville, Va. 

Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc.—Ten- 
nessee: Company buys interstate gas from 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., transports 
it 14 miles to Nashville, Tenn., and sells it to 
Nashville Gas & Heating Co. for resale in 
Tennessee. 

Tennessee Gas Pipe Line Co.—Tennessee: 
Company buys interstate gas from Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp. and transports 
it 13 miles for sale to Tennessee Gas Co. for 
resale in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

V-M Pipeline Co.—Illinois: Company buys 
interstate gas from Trunkline Gas Co. and 
Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
transports it 16 miles for Southeastern Illi- 
nois Gas Co. to distribute in Vandalia and 
Metropolis, III. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
the information supplied by Commis- 
sioner Doty, it is clear that the first list 
of 53 local distribution companies ex- 
empted are mostly “stub line” com- 
panies. These “stub line” companies 
would have been exempted under the 
Senate bill, S. 1084, of 2 years ago. They 
would also be exempted under my 


3 Company dissolved as of January 29, 1954. 
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amendment. There is apparently no 
argument as to them. 

Several local distribution companies, 
however—Commissioner Doty mentions 
East Ohio Gas Co., with 650 miles of 
high pressure transmission lines, and 
Southern California Gas Co., with 784, 
and there may be some others—like 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., with 
nearly 300 miles—also have important 
transportation operations. These would 
have been exempted under S. 1084 also, 
but not under my amendment, for rea- 
sons I shall mention later. 

These are big companies, as their re- 
tail sales—not subject to FPC regula- 
tions—reveal for 1952. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
these companies do not have their rates 
regulated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, All the gas company is re- 
quired to do is to furnish to the Federal 
Power Commission the facts concerning 
operating costs and the valuation of 
properties so that the regulation of rates, 
whether on a State or local level, can 
be conducted more intelligently. That 
is precisely what the city of Cleveland 
has been begging the Federal Power 
Commission to do for, lo, these many 
years, until “hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.” 

As I said, these are big companies: 

1952 sales 
[In units of a thousand cubic feet, or mef.] 
East Ohio Gas Co 162, 554, 955 
Southern California Gas Co 195, 084, 554 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.. 82, 443, 569 


It is because of their extensive trunk 
lines completing the interstate transit 
that former Commissioner Buchanan ap- 
parently felt when commenting on S. 
1084, and I contended in 1952, that they 
should be kept at least subject to FPC 
jurisdiction over accounting and service. 

In Commissioner Doty’s second group 
of 24 companies which sell gas at retail 
but also sell at wholesale or transport 
it for hire, 3 of the companies—the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, and Kings 
County Lighting Co.—are parties to the 
New York facilities agreement and 
would have been exempted under S. 
1084—and are exempted under my 
amendment. 

The other 21 companies in the second 
group selling at retail would not have 
been exempted under S. 1084, or my 
amendment, for they also make whole- 
sale sales or transport for hire. But they 
are exempt under H. R. 5976. This is the 
first group of companies where the pres- 
ent bill goes beyond the exemptions con- 
sidered justified in the past. While some 
of them have very little business subject 
to FPC jurisdiction, a number make im- 
portant wholesale sales. For instance: 

Pipeline sales to other utilities, 1952 
[In units of a thousand cubic feet, or met.] 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Corp. 


pete RL 1,948, 740 
Commonwealth Natural Gas Co. 
TTT 5. 769, 444 


Crystal City Gas Co. (New York)... 3, 265, 534 
East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. 
(Tennessee 
Northern Utilities Co. 
ming)  — TEA E C o 


7. 295, 120 
2, 813, 613 


1954 


Now we come to another Ohio com- 
pany, which I believe serves the city of 
Columbus and 25 other utilities which re- 
sell the gas. 

Pipeline sales to other utilities, 1952 
[In units of a thousand cubic feet, or mef.] 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. (Ohio) 41, 204, 070 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (Cali- 
fornia) 


Southern Counties Gas Co. (Cali- 
De Sr PRE ECS Oe nO 26, 242, 135 


All of these sales of gas from outside 
the State to utilities within the State 
would, I repeat, be exempted by H. R. 
5976. 

In the third group listed by Commis- 
sioner Doty as exempted under H. R. 
5976 are 10 companies which only sell for 
resale make wholesale sales—or trans- 
port for hire. This is the second group 
which goes beyond the proposals in S. 
1084. Only two of these presently make 
very substantial wholesale sales: 

Sales to other utilities, 1952 
[In units of a thousand cubic feet, or mef.] 
Michigan Gas Storage Co. (Michi- 


Fan)... 40, 775, 643 
Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, 
Inc. (Tennessee) 7, 068, 449 


These two groups of companies, then, 
are ones which in 1952 the Senate com- 
mittee, and in 1951 the Federal Power 
Commission, said should not be ex- 
empted. They were not exempted in S. 
1084. They are exempted in H. R. 5976. 
VII. OPEN DOOR TO MORE EXTENSIVE EXEMPTIONS 


In my opinion, however, much more 
extensive evasion of Federal regulation 
will be permitted by H. R. 5976 by the 
simple expedient of enabling companies 
to change the legal ownership of facil- 
ities so as to qualify for the exemption 
under this bill. 

That is the poin« touched upon by the 
eminent junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burke]. I agree with him 100 percent. 
Nothing in the House hearings or in the 
Senate or House committee reports re- 
veals this possibility, this danger, indeed, 
this imminent danger. 

This possibility is clearly seen in the 
case of the last State to which the pipe- 
line goes. A subsidiary company can be 
organized to buy gas at the State line of 
the last State. Thereafter, the subsidi- 
ary’s sales for resale and transportation 
for hire are of gas consumed wholly 
within the State. These transactions 
would all be exempted by H. R. 5976. 

Let us consider a pipeline running up 
to the State of Massachusetts. A sepa- 
rate company can be created at the Mas- 
sachusetts line, and all sales of gas, from 
there on, to other utility companies for 
resale would be exempted. So it is 
chopped off at the last State. The de- 
scription which I have given could apply 
almost precisely to the Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Co. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The argument the Sen- 
ator has just made illustrates what seems 
to be a growing tendency on the part of 
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Congress to delegate more and more 
jurisdiction over interstate commerce to 
the States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that a continuation of that trend 
on the part of the Congress is likely to 
lead to an increasing danger that the 
consumers will be subject to many abuses 
on the part of economic interests which 
find themselves in a better position to 
avoid effective regulation under State 
jurisdiction than would be the case under 
Federal jurisdiction? 

DISMEMBERMENT WILL DEFEAT 

REGULATION 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
the Senator. Many advocates of State 
control are, of course, very sincere per- 
sons, but they ignore the fact that a 
pipeline or railroad or an interconnected 
electric system is a unit, and to chop it 
up into parts and say to one State, “You 
shall have a hand,” to another State, 
“You shall have an arm,” to another 
State, “You shall have a leg,” to another 
State, “You shall have the head,” to an- 
other State, “You shall have the alimen- 
tary system,” and so on, means that there 
is no possibility of regulating any of those 
organs. We must consider the systems 
as an integral whole. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
has made the point which he has just 
made, because it indicates a very serious 
trend these days in governmental ad- 
ministration. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it is interesting to note 
that State commissions usually can be 
found on the side of recommending the 
passage of such proposed legislation as 
that which is now before the Senate, 
because it is a sort of make-work pro- 
gram for them, too, administratively 
speaking? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think there is a 
general tendency on all sides to be in 
favor of measures which apparently in- 
crease their powers. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is not that the moti- 
vating factor back of the Federal Power 
Commission? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There may be that 
tendency—although it is not much in 
evidence today—but there is also another 
tendency, if the Senator will permit me 
to finish my sentence, namely, that a 
great many of those who advocate State 
regulation are really not in favor of any 
regulation at all. They know that State 
regulation can be ineffective. So, while 
they use the phrase “States’ rights” or 
“State regulation,” what they are really 
opposed to is any effective regulation. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was shying away 
from saying that, but my good friend 
from Ohio raised that question. It pains 
me to have to say it, but, in the interest 
of truth, I say it. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 


EFFECTIVE 
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Mr. BRICKER. I should like to re- 
call to the Senator from Illinois the 
fact that his contention now is at vari- 
ance with that which I heard him say 
in the debate on Senate bill 1084. I un- 
derstand from the Recorp that this is 
what he said—and if this is in error 
I hope the Senator will correct me: 

I must confess that I do not have much 
confidence in the present composition of 
the Federal Power Commission, particularly 
after some changes which have recently been 
made in the composition of the Commission. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I expressed that feel- 
ing then, and again today. Frequently 
in State regulation and Federal regula- 
tion we find that the authority which 
starts out to control an industry tends 
to become controlled by the industry. 
The gas companies and the electric com- 
panies have enormous amounts of money 
at stake, and they are interested in the 
rulings made by commissions. They 
have the power to institute and prosecute 
suits. They have the money and the 
legal ability, and they keep up their 
activities year after year. Those who 
stand up against them sometimes have 
difficulty in being elected. Sometimes 
they are smeared. So, frequently those 
who think they are trying to defend the 
public interest are eliminated or purged 
from public life or become weary and 
tired, and choose a more comfortable 
existence, because we know the great 
mass of consumers are diffused, and a 
diffused multitude is no match for an 
organized group which can expend mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
mean to imply that State regulatory 
bodies are not acting in the public in- 
terest? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I simply mean to say 
that as regulation stretches out longer 
and longer it is pretty difficult for regula- 
tory bodies to control industries in the 
public interest. It is a melancholy re- 
flection, and the Senator from Ohio may 
say, “Why does not the Senator from 
Illinois go fishing?” It would be much 
more pleasant, I can assure him. But 
something within me tells me that so 
long as the fight is on the struggle should 
be continued. 

Mr. BRICKER. I have had consider- 
able contact with State regulatory bodies, 
and I know that there is just as sincere 
a desire on their part to protect the 
public interest as there is on the part 
of any bureaucrat in Washington or 
anywhere else. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say to my good 
friend from Ohio that I am not saying 
Federal officials are better than State 
officials; not at all. I am merely saying 
that as to any enterprise, such as a rail- 
road, an integrated gas system, or an 
electrical system, a Federal commission 
is in a better position to find out the 
facts about valuation, costs, and so forth, 
than are State commissions. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no restric- 
tion in this bill on the part of State 
commissions. They have full jurisdic- 
tion from the State line on, The State 
commissions know the consuming public, 
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and they are in a very good position to 
serve the public interest. The distribu- 
tion of gas is different from the case of 
a railroad in interstate commerce. In 
that case the State commissions have 
full jurisdiction over intrastate rates. 
There is only one jurisdiction of an ap- 
pellate nature when those rates interfere 
with interstate rates or are in some way 
discriminatory against the effectiveness 
of interstate rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio, lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing, that it is fully recognized that the 
States establish the ultimate price 
which consumers are required to pay, 
namely, the retail prices of gas and elec- 
tricity. 

The question is, What about the ante- 
cedent costs coming up to the city line, 
or, in some cases, to the State line? That 
is the issue. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The only question be- 
fore the Senate, then, is whether the 
antecedent pipeline should be cut off at 
the State line or the city line. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very im- 
portant issue. 

Mr. BRICKER. To me, jurisdiction 
over the transmission of gasfrom . State 
border to a city line is just as important 
as is State jurisdiction over the distrib- 
uting line. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from Ohio grew up on a farm and loves 
trees just asI love them. He knows there 
is a big difference between the tips of 
trees and the branches of trees. What 
has been happening is that under this 
bill the branches have been hacked off, 
leaving only the trunk, which in turn 
can be cut into a series of segments at 
State lines. 

Mr. BRICKER. All regulatory au- 
thority has originated in the States. 
The whole basic law has come from the 
various regulatory bodies of the States 
of the Union and has been picked up by 
the Federal Government only at the in- 
stance of the States when the com- 
panies became interstate in character; 
and in the course of time Federal regula- 
tion was extended to include pipelines, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This Federal regula- 
tion developed out of the very inade- 
quacy of the State regulation to which 
the Senator refers. There is a very 
strong precedent, namely, the develop- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the regulation of railroad 
rates. There was a period when there 
was no Federal regulation of railroad 
rates; all such regulation was done on 
a State basis. It was then discovered 
that, for instance, the States of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Illinois 
each could regulate the rates of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the New York 
Central Railroad, although a railroad 
was an integral whole. 

So in 1886 Congress passed the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and 20 years later, 
under President Theodore Roosevelt, the 
interstate railroad rates were regulated. 
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Issues arose as to whether the States 
should control freight rates within the 
States. I believe that was the essence 
of the so-called Minnesota rate case. It 
was finally held that if the States were 
to be allowed to control freight rates on 
movements entirely within the States, 
they did not have the information or the 
knowledge to make such regulation effec- 
tive. To have allowed exclusive State 
regulation would have broken up the sys- 
tem and effectiveness of Federal regula- 
tion. So the supremacy of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was established 
primarily over railroad systems as a 
whole and they were thereby intercon- 
nected. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission still has jurisdiction 
over railroad rates intrastate. The in- 
trastate rates are reviewable by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under 
section 15 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, if they are discriminatory as against 
interstate rates. But jurisdiction still 
rests with the State commissions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Interstate 
Commerce Commission still makes the 
final decision. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In view of the interest- 
ing colloquy which has taken place be- 
tween the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from Ohio, I shall cover, in my 
own time, the question of the increasing 
trend of delegation of Federal jurisdic- 
tion over interstate commerce to the 
States, but I am glad the Senator from 
Illinois mentioned, by way of analogy, 
the argument with respect to railroads, 
because I think the regulation of rail- 
roads by the Interstate -Commerce Com- 
mission is applicable to the question now 
before the Senate. 

But to return to the line of questions 
I was asking, does the Senator agree 
that it is interesting and surprising 
when we hear officials of State commis- 
sions urging the passage of a bill which 
will really increase their jurisdiction and 
take away jurisdiction from the Federal 
Government, to find also that the very 
companies which State commissions con- 
template regulating are usually joining 
them in requesting State jurisdiction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois believe that the very fact that 
there is such a working partnership with 
State commissioners and State commis- 
sions should put Congress on guard be- 
fore we start delegating to the State 
commissions our authority under the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Oregon. I wish 
to emphasize again that, while I am not 
attacking the motives of persons who 
favor State regulation, and while many 
such persons are absolutely and com- 
pletely sincere, nevertheless it is also 
true, in many cases, that State regula- 
tion is preferred because it is believed 
it will be ineffective. 
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OTHER POSSIBLE ESCAPES FROM FEDERAL 
REGULATION UNDER H. R. 5976 


Similarly, companies which buy at the 
State line and make wholesale sales in 
the State, but transport some gas into 
other States, could set up a subsidiary 
to handle either the transportation to 
other States or the wholesale sales with- 
in the State. And the wholesale sales 
within the State, having been broken 
off into a separate function by a sep- 
arate State-contained natural-gas com- 
pany whose gas was all consumed within 
the State, would thereupon become im- 
mune to Federal jurisdiction. 


I hold in my hand a chart distributed 
by one of the large pipeline companies 
of the United States. Lateral lines may 
be noticed within the various States, 
which run out to local distribution sys- 
tems, Under the proposed legislation, 
they could all be cut off and rendered 
immune to Federal regulation. Indeed, 
as I have said before, the ultimate ter- 
minus of the pipeline itself could be cut 
off, as also, quite possibly, could certain 
sections of a pipeline itself. 

Commissioner Doty’s opinion illus- 
trates this point by showing how it would 
work in the case of Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Co. and Panhandle East- 
ern Pipeline Co. I read his comments 
about the Northeastern Gas Transmis- 
sion Co.: 


Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. pres- 
ently receives natural gas at the New York- 
Massachusetts boundary and makes sales for 
resale in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
One of the companies to which Northeastern 
sells gas, Haverhill Gas Light Co., in turn 
sells natural gas for resale to Allied New 
Hampshire Gas Co. for consumption in New 
Hampshire. Upon the provisions of H. R. 
5976, as amended by the Commission, the 
Commission would lose none of the jurisdic- 
tion over Northeastern which it presently ex- 
ercises. However, if Northeastern were to 
create a wholly owned subsidiary in Con- 
necticut to sell and distribute natural gas to 
the Connecticut companies presently served 
by Northeastern, and if Northeastern there- 
upon sold and delivered natural gas to that 
subsidiary at the Massachusetts-Connecticut 
boundary, the following jurisdictional situa- 
tion would prevail: The Commission would 
have jurisdiction over Northeastern's sales 
for resale in Massachusetts and over the sale 
to its Connecticut subsidiary; the Connecti- 
cut commission could assume jurisdiction 
over all sales for resale by the Connecticut 
subsidiary in that State; the New Hampshire 
commission could assume jurisdiction over 
any sale for resale by Allied New Hampshire 
for consumption in that State. 

Similarly, Panhandle Eastern Pipeline Co. 
presently makes direct sales or sales for re- 
sale in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Michigan. Once again, H. R. 5976, as amend- 
ed by the Commission, would not remove any 
Commission jurisdiction presently exercised. 
However, if Panhandle Eastern created a 
wholly owned subsidiary in Michigan, the 
Commission would retain jurisdiction only 
over the sale by Panhandle Eastern to this 
subsidiary, but the sales for resale of such 
Michigan subsidiary could easily be made 
subject to the regulatory authority of Michi- 
gan. In like fashion, if Panhandle Eastern 
created subsidiaries in each of the States 
where it now makes sales via lateral lines 
off its main pipeline, the Commission would 
lose jurisdiction over sales for resale of such 
subsidiaries, 
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While figures for wholesale sales in 
each State are not available, so far as 
I can learn, here are some of the giants 
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which could thus easily cut off Federal 
jurisdiction in the final States: 


[In units of a thousand cubic feet] 


Cities Gorvice Gas y anncnncncesepenceces= 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co... 


Michigan-W isconsin Pipe Line Co 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of America. 
Northern Natural Gas Co 

Panhandle Eastern 5 Line © 
Southern Natural Gas Co 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp 
‘Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
‘Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. 


umber 


Sales to other | N: 
of utilities 


Final State utilities (all 
States, 1952) served 

„er 185, 821, 282 57 
Arizona... 355, 942, 094 33 

-| Nebraska. 17, 025, 576 11 
(iene 98, 548, 471 16 
-| Minois... 11 
— do. 16 
Minnesota 189, 482, 438 26 
Michigan. 281, 649, 627 56 
Georgia 142, 448, 043 34 
-| Massachusetts. 411, 931, 234 36 
New APES we 368, 643, 229 26 
T | ee" SE 172, 197, 766 40 
iilinots Se RE ESS 126, 326, 620 8 


Companies with important wholesale 
sales within the State where they receive 


the gas, which could be similarly sep- 
arated off are the follwing: 


[In units of a thousand cubic feet) 


Company 


Central Kentucky Natural Gas Co 


Colorado-W yoming Gas Co 
Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. 

New York State Natura! Gas Corp. 
North Pennsylvania Gas Co 
Northeastern Gas Transmission Co.. 


Sales to other | Number 
State where gas received | utilities (all [of utilities 
States, 1952) served 
Kentucky 44, 295, 308 8 
-| Colorado.._.... 8, 548, 786 3 
= siur Pi ania.. 40, 808, 939 27 
do. 72, 040, 472 26 
0 6, 135, 979 10 
14, 016, 917 25 


And as Commissioner Doty’s opinion 
points out, arrangements of a similar 
sort will be made in the intermediate 
States as well. 

Obviously great chunks of Federal 
jurisdiction can thus be torn out—and 
no doubt will be. And it furnishes a 
beautiful precedent for the electrical 
utilities to come running in to seek simi- 
lar legislation to get them out from 
under Federal authority. 

Let no one vote for this bill on the 
assumption—as stated in the committee 
report—that it is substantially the same 
as the O’Conor-Bricker bill, S. 1084, 
If S. 1084 was a hole in the regulatory 
dike the size of a finger, H. R. 5976 is a 
sluiceway through the dike—many times 
the size of a giant pipeline. And the 
poor consumers of gas now—and of 
electricity tomorrow—will be flooded 
with rate increases, I fear, as another 
protection is given away. 

VIII. PRINCIPAL ARGUMENT OF PROPONENTS 

ANSWERED 

The costly duplication argument con- 
stantly repeated by the witnesses in the 
House hearings, and also stated by the 
eminent senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], is the principal ground urged 
for the enactment of H. R. 5976. 

I, myself, am against needless regula- 
tion and expense. But the facts on this 
point clearly puncture the inflated claims 
of some State commissioners before the 
House committee. I wish the Senate 
committee might have gone into them 
before acting on the bill, and made them 
available to the Senate. 

Former FPC Chairman Thomas C. 
Buchanan, in a speech before the Sec- 
tion of Public Utility Law of the Ameri- 


can Bar Association, September 19, 1950, 
refuted the claims which were repeated 
again in the hearings of the House com- 
mittee that costs in excess of $2 million 
were incurred by the East Ohio Gas Co. 
to make cost studies and otherwise con- 
form to the accounting re of 
the FPC. 

I have referred to a part of that speech 
previously for the benefit of the junior 
Senator from Ohio, and I have pointed 
out that the $2 million was spent largely 
in the establishment of continuing prop- 
erty records. It was a voluntary action 
of the company, which the Federal Power 
Commission had never required of the 
East Ohio Gas Co. or any other com- 
pany. It is not a continuing annual 
charge. It is a charge incurred only 
once, which was entered into voluntarily 
by the company. 

I also pointed out that the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in 1942 has re- 
quired the East Ohio Gas Co. to con- 
form to the accounting procedures of 
the Federal Power Commission. There- 
fore, the State forms and the Federal 
forms in the case of the East Ohio Gas 
Co. are virtually identical. One set of 
computations will do for both agencies. 

The fact is that the great majority of 
State commissions already prescribe 
either the FPC or the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utility Commis- 
sioners systems of accounts. I under- 
stand that these two systems are prac- 
tically identical. In a few States they 
prescribe their own forms of accounts, 
but details of these closely parallel the 
accounting requirements of the FPC. 
The consequence of this is that the cost 
to a natural gas company of conform- 
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ing its accounts to the requirements of 
the FPC is minimal. 

In the case of Ohio, according to my 
information, the general system of ac- 
counts is not comparable to those of the 
NARUC and the FPC. But, as Commis- 
sioner Buchanan pointed out in the 
speech to which I have referred, that 
State has ordered the utilities which are 
subject also to FPC jurisdiction to adopt 
the system of accounts of FPC, and has 
also ordered the use of the FPC system 
by any company which is an affiliate of 
a company subject to the jurisdiction 
of FPC. 

In the case of Ohio and the other 
States, therefore, it is difficult to see how 
it can be argued that the accounting re- 
quirements under the Natural Gas Act 
impose any special financial burden on 
these companies. 

According to my information, the 
forms of annual reports set up by 
NARUC and FPC are likewise virtually 
the same except that, in the case of 
NARUC forms for manufactured gas op- 
erations, greater details, rather than 
fewer, are called for. The cost of mak- 
ing the annual report to the FPC, there- 
fore, is but a small additional cost in 
the expense of preparing annual reports 
for the appropriate State commissions, 

In the hearings before the House com- 
mittee on H. R. 5976, the commissioner 
of the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission claimed that California utilities 
have been forced to spend more than 
$300,000 in added costs of regulation, 

I have not had a chance to go into the 
subject in great detail, but I have made 
a brief investigation, and the account 
which I give is, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, correct. It deals with the three 
natural-gas companies in that State 
which are subject to FPC regulations. 

First. Southern Counties Gas Co. re- 
port for the year 1952 shows $89,412.94 
of gas regulatory commission expenses. 
Only $27,017.32 of this amount is listed 
as being for FPC cases, and $25,897.30 of 
the $27,017.32 figure was reported to re- 
late to the obtaining of increased gas 
deliveries from the Texas Pipe Line. In 
other words, they spent nearly all their 
money in order to obtain increased de- 
liveries from the Texas Pipeline, but they 
spent about $1,000 because of the other 
regulatory activities of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. 

Other items in the $27,017.32 figure 
are $563.36 listed as minor items related 
to four different. dockets, and $556.66 re- 
lated to a rate increase for the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co. So Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Co. did not have to pay out 
much additional because of Federal reg- 
ulation of rates. The amount paid out 
for that reason was infinitestimal. 

Second. In the case of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., the report for 1952 shows 
only $5,512.55 of gas regulatory expenses, 
One thousand four hundred and forty- 
three dollars and fourteen cents is listed 
as a cost of the transcript in the El Paso 
Natural Gas rate increase case, and $2.58 
is listed as “FPC various.” The rest 
applies to California Commission cases. 
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Third. In the case of Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., the 1952 report lists 
$101,877.93 as regulatory commission ex- 
penses. Eight thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars and twenty-two cents 
of that amount is listed as applying to 
FPC cases. 

At least from the available data, it 
would seem that the California commis- 
sioner had greatly overstated the ex- 
pense caused to the California utilities 
by Federal regulation; and I think I 
should point out further that the biggest 
single item identified in the foregoing 
expense attributed to FPC regulation re- 
lates to their effort to obtain additional 
supplies of gas. 

In the face of the keen competition for 
pipeline supplies of natural gas, it is ob- 
vious that this is an expense which the 
companies would have to meet if they 
wanted to secure the gas, even if they 
were not themselves subject to FPC ju- 
risdiction. I am quite confident that no 
one would try to claim that the Califor- 
nia Public Utilities Commission will have 
adequate power to compel an interstate 
Texas pipeline to make interstate gas 
deliveries to California companies in a 
manner that may very directly affect 
utilities and consumers who are inter- 
connected with the same pipeline in 
other States. 

I am of the opinion that most all of 
the claims of added costs submitted in 
the House hearings would, if they were 
subjected to the same careful analysis, 
be proved to be highly inflated, if not 
imaginary. 


IX. ADVANTAGES OF FEDERAL JURISDICTION 


The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Enforcement Officers, who seem to 
keep closer to the consumers’ interests 
than some State commissions do, on 
September 16, 1953, adopted a resolution 
opposing the enactment of H. R. 5976. 

In the 1953 annual report of that or- 
ganization’s committee on electric, gas, 
and telephone rates, the principal rea- 
sons for retaining Federal jurisdiction 
and opposing H. R. 5976 are set forth 
briefly. 

I now quote from the report, which 
previously was referred to by the emi- 
nent junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burke]: 

The bill is broad in its scope. The enact- 
ment of this legislation could lead various 
pipeline companies now subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission to 
organize affiliated or subsidiary corporations 
which could receive natural gas at State lines 
and further transport and market it under 
State regulation. Frankly, State regulation 
of the price of natural gas has generally not 
been as effective in the public interest as 
Federal regulation by the Federal Power 
Commission, chiefly because State laws and 
budgets for State regulatory commissions do 
not permit State commissions to hire the 
experts and operate as effectively as the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Then, too, in a 
number of States the old fair-value theory 
of ratemaking is operative, and usually to 
the disadvantage of the consumer. It will 
be difficult to fight H. R. 5976, but many 
cities will rue the day if this bill passes Con- 
gress and is signed by the President. 


Mr. President, let me say that one rea- 
son why the municipal law officers and 
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the mayors of the cities tend to be more 
responsive to the public interest than do 
the State commissions is that the large 
cities are the main consumers of nat- 
ural gas; but all over the country the 
large cities are underrepresented in the 
State legislatures and do not have ade- 
quate representation in connection with 
the formation of State policies. All over 
the Nation, beginning, at least, in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, we find that the 
large cities, with half the populations of 
the States, have only a small fraction of 
the representation in 1 of the 2 houses of 
the State legislatures. This is conspicu- 
ously true in the case of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. It is true to some de- 
gree in New York. It is largely true in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land. It is very much true in Michigan. 
It is largely true in my own State of 
Illinois. It is also very largely true in 
the State of California, where the coun- 
ty of Los Angeles, with a population of 
4 million, I believe, has only 1 senator 
in the State legislature, whereas a few of 
the northern counties, with populations 
of 10,000 or 20,000, also are represented 
by 1 senator. 

So the cities are bound and shackled 
in the State governments. Therefore, 
the cities cannot obtain from the State 
governments the protection to which the 
cities’ consuming interests entitle them. 
Therefore, it was with good reason that 
the mayor of Cleveland repeatedly asked 
the Federal Power Commisson to protect 
the residents of that city by making a 
finding of what the real valuation of the 
East Ohio Gas Co. was. 

This is true all over the Nation, Mr. 
President. We talk about States’ rights, 
but I should like to have us consider, 
upon occasion, the cities’ rights, for the 
cities’ rights are not adequately protect- 
ed by the State governments. 

Perhaps the FPC is going to make the 
State commissions look much better as 
guardians of the consumers if it decides, 
as reported in the Stokes article, in the 
Panhandle case, as I have said before. 
But that will be a competition in lack of 
excellency. 

However, until the Federal Power 
Commission goes completely bad, we can 
only strive to keep in its hands the in- 
struments and the power with which it 
can do the job—instruments which in 
the past have permitted it to be far more 
effective, on the whole, as the municipal 
law authorities have said, than State 
regulatory bodies. 

DIFFERENT REGULATORY METHODS OF 
STATES MEAN HIGHER RATES 

Mr. President, in an effort to under- 
stand how much difference the “pru- 
dent investment” rate base theory of 
FPC makes, as compared with the fair 
value or reproduction cost theories as 
applied in some States, I have made a 
computation on the basis of figures from 
a pending rate case affecting the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co.—which would be exempted 
by House bill 5976. The relation between 
original cost and reproduction cost is de- 
rived from a recent Illinois Commerce 
Commission case affecting Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. 
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The computation is as follows: 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, (a sub=- 
sidiary of Columbia gas system) 
Production, transmission, and 

general property jointly used 
by wholesale and retail cus- 
tomers on original cost rate 
base method (FPC staff brief, 
— — —„— 
Rate base on reproduction cost 
new less depreciation method 
using findings of Illinois Com- 
merce Commission in Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
into case (No. 38244 and No. 
40472), decided May 28, 1953, 
to obtain relationship of orig- 
nal cost to reproduction cost: 
Depreciated original cost, 
$143,187,436; depreciated re- 
production cost, $266,189,604; 
multiplier, 186 percent $177, 462, 000 
Increase in rate base 82, 052, 318 
lowed this rate in 
ae pa 
Federal income tax at 52 percent 
rate; multiplier, 108.333 per- 
cent 


United 
5, 128, 270 


5, 555, 608 


Total increase due to 
change in rate base 
10, 683, 878 
Portion applicable to wholesale 
sales to other gas companies, 
27.66 percent (FPC staff brief, 
1 Ly CS aoe Be a a a 
Portion applicable to retail sales 
by Ohio Fuel Gas CO 7. 728, 718 


Some of the principal cities affected 
are as follows, based upon 1952 sales— 
FPC form 2 data for 1952: 


2, 955, 160 


Approrimate 

Companies served wholesale: effect 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.. $560, 000 
Dayton Power & Light Co- 1, 835, 000 


Balance of increase distributed among 
23 other wholesale customers serving a 
number of cities and towns: 


Communities served retail: 


EAE OER SES AN Eas Se SESS $945, 000 
nee =- 270, 000 
SSA 1. 270, 000 
TTT — 250, 000 


Balance of increase distributed among 
a hundred or more other cities and 
towns. Company serves 633,700 cus- 
tomers at retail in Ohio. 

The Ohio Commission uses the city 
gate rates established by FPC for whole- 
sale sales as the starting point for the 
cost of gas sold at retail in communities 
served directly by Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
With FPC out of the picture they would 
have to value all of company property 
and base rates (retail and wholesale). 
thereon. 

Mr. President, I do not assert that the 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. and 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. are exactly com- 
parable, or that the ratio between repro- 
duction cost and original cost, as found 
in the People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. 
case, is precisely the ratio in the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co. case. But both these com- 
panies are fairly old and well established, 
and I believe there is a rough compara- 
bility which can give the general pic- 
ture of what the shift in the rate-base 
method from the original cost to the re- 
production cost might do to the con- 
sumers in a pending case. 
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Mr. President, the conclusion to be 
drawn from these figures is that the 
probable increase in valuation, if the 
Ohio method of reproduction cost were 
used, rather than the Federal Power 
Commission’s basis of prudent invest- 
ment, would authorize an increase of 
$82,052,318 in the rate base. 

On the basis of 6%-percent earnings, 
that would be an increased annual 
charge of $5,128,270. But in order to 
provide for the Federal income tax, it 
probably would mean an increased cost 
to the consumers of $10,683,878; and al- 
though according to page 31 of the brief 
of the staff of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the portion of the $10,683,878 
which would be applicable to wholesale 
sales to other gas companies would be 
27.66 percent, or $2,955,160, yet, under 
that precedent, the portion applicable to 
retail sales by the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
would be $7,728,718. 

Mr. President, I have also given the 
basis of the computations, in order to 
indicate what would be some of the costs 
to specific Ohio cities. 

Thus, Mr. President, in the case of 
this one company, throwing its regula- 
tion out of FPC hands and relinquishing 
the entire valuation to the State of Ohio, 
which uses a reproduction cost method, 
would likely cost the consumers of Ohio 
over $1042 million annually. And let us 
recall that other important States, such 
as Pennsylvania, Illinois, Maryland, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Montana, use a valuation 
method similarly favorable to the util- 
ities. 

In the 1952 debate on Senate bill 1084, 
I pointed out how the giving away of 
the FPC powers over accounting and 
service might help another Ohio com- 
pany, exempted under both bills, to keep 
Ohio consumers and municipal regula- 
tory officers from knowing about and 
dealing with a $15 million writeup in 
that company's capitalization. Mr. 
President, I refer those who are inter- 
ested, to the speech by former Chairman 
Buchanan, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and to my own comments in the 
1952 debate, for further elaboration on 
this point. 

But I know of no way to estimate the 
huge sums which would ultimately be 
lost to consumers from these broad ex- 
emptions of H. R. 5976. 

X. LEGAL QUESTIONS ABOUT H. R. 5976 


While the bill purports to cede Federal 
jurisdiction only where the companies 
are subject to State regulation, the final 
sentence of the H. R. 5976 makes a cer- 
tification from a State commission or 
subordinate municipal body conclusive 
evidence of such regulatory power. 

Thus, regardless of the real facts of a 
situation Congress is saying to the 
States, “Here are the handcuffs. You 
can put them on the FPC if you just file 
a certificate that you are regulating. 
We will make your certificate binding 
and conclusive—regardless of the facts. 
In other words we will let you throw the 
Key to the handcuffs away.” 

A more iron-bound, steel-riveted give- 
away of regulatory power is hard to 
imagine. 
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Other legal ambiguities are suggested 
by Commissioner Doty in the latter part 
of his opinion which I earlier inserted 
in the RECORD. 

DELEGATION OF POWER TO STATE COMMISSIONS 
RAISES SERIOUS LEGAL QUESTIONS 

I wonder myself if the effort to sur- 
render Federal power over wholesale 
sales in interstate commerce where the 
need of Federal regulation has been so 
clear and the rulings of the courts out- 
lawing State regulation so uniform, may 
not instigate time-consuming litiga- 
tion, in which the consumers nearly al- 
ways lose, whatever the outcome. 

I am aware of the line of cases in the 
Supreme Court which advocates of the 
bill have cited to justify the delegation 
of power in H. R. 5976 to States. 

But I also note the explicit reserva- 
tion in the legal opinion of Mr. Frank 
B. Horne, of the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress Legisla- 
tive Reference Service—pages 5-7, Sen- 
ate Report No. 513, 83d Congress—up- 
holding a much lesser delegation to a 
State. Mr. Horne’s opinion stated, on 
page 7: 

This (validity of a delegation to the State) 
assumes, of course, that the matter is one 
which does not require uniformity of regu- 
lation. It further assumes that State regu- 
lation as applied will not unduly burden 
commerce. 


The Senate committee recognized the 
same limitation on Congress’ power 
when in justifying the other bill, S. 1442, 
it said: 

This is a matter which does not require 
uniformity and where State regulation 
should not constitute an undue burden on 
interstate or foreign commerce. 


I doubt if H. R. 5976 can be similarly 
described. There seems to me to be very 
good reasons for uniformity of regula- 
tion of all wholesale sales and transport 
for hire of gas in interstate commerce. 
In the highly complex and intricately 
integrated gas pipeline and production 
systems of the country, I find it hard 
to believe that the State commission in 
State X can decide all questions relat- 
ing to wholesale sales, extension of serv- 
ice to new communities, and cost ac- 
counting in State X in a manner that 
will not affect—and often adversely af- 
fect—the utilities and consumers in 
State Y served by the same network. 

Indeed, I understand that the large 
number of interventions in service cases 
and the competition between different 
cities for a share of the gas in any given 
network already demonstrate the need 
for uniformity of regulation and Federal 
regulation which will prevent one State 
regulatory body from unduly burdening 
interstate commerce. 

In this situation, the legal doubts of 
the validity of the delegation of power 
to the States seem to me very great. 

Let me say in all frankness and sin- 
cerity to the Senate that if this bill were 
passed and if the FPC were to yield to 
the field-price delusion in the Panhandle 
case, as Columnist Stokes reports it may, 
I think it would be more honest to re- 
peal the Natural Gas Act. Then, at 
least, we would be honest enough with 
the consumers not to pretend we are 
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giving them protection, which, in fact, 
we have destroyed. 

But I am not ready to give up yet. 

For all the reasons I have outlined, 
I hope the Senate will approve my sub- 
stitute for H. R. 5976 and defeat this 
new attempt to take away the Federal 
authority to defend consumers. 


OBJECTIONS TO STATEHOOD 
FOR HAWAII 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last year, after the House of Representa- 
tives had approved a bill to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii, I made a study of fhe 
subject and reached the firm conclusion 
that it would be a mistake for the Senate 
to concur in that action. 

In a statement which I prepared for 
the Senate Judiciary Committee when it 
held hearings last June, and which was 
included in the hearings which were 
printed early this year, I said: 

I am opposed to the pending proposal to 
grant statehood to Hawaii primarily because 
I believe it would be dangerous and undesir- 
able for us to expand the borders of the 
United States beyond the North American 
continent. Even if this objection were 
ignored, however, I still would feel that 
Hawaii is not a suitable candidate for state- 
hood under existing conditions. And, finally, 
if this objection were disregarded, I would 
insist that if Hawaii is to be made a State, 
this is not the proper time to do it. 


My additional study of the question 
since that statement was written last 
year, and particularly since I have 
had an opportunity to review the testi- 
mony presented at the most recent Sen- 
ate hearings on statehood, has merely 
strengthened my previous convictions on 
this subject. 

I believe that a review of our history, 
with particular attention to the circum- 
stances of our growth as a nation and 
our international problems, clearly indi- 
cates the danger of extending the bound- 
aries of the United States across more 
than 2,000 miles of ocean, 

I believe a study of the geography, the 
population, and the economics of Ha- 
waii should raise grave doubts as to the 
qualifications of the Territory to become 
a State at this time or in the immediate 
future. 

Finally, I believe that considerations 
of our national safety and the welfare of 
the people of Hawaii themselves should 
make us hesitant to approve statehood 
until there is some easing of interna- 
tional tensions and until more definite 
progress has been made in dealing with 
Communist efforts to use Hawaii as a 
base for assaults on our democratic way 
of life. 

Some of these objections to Hawaiian 
statehood are so fundamental that I feel 
they ought to be considered in some de- 
tail before the Senate commits itself by 
a vote on this subject. I hope, however, 
that those who favor statehood will not 
accuse those of us who oppose it of using 
too much time in presenting our view- 
point. 

It should not be overlooked that, al- 
though a dozen hearings on Hawaiian 
statehood have been held during the last 
20 years and several hundred witnesses 
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have been heard, 9 out of 10 of those 
who testified advocated statehood, and 
they have made most of the existing 
record. On the basis of this record many 
persons in the United States have been 
led to believe that there were no sound 
opposing arguments and that opposition 
to statehood stemmed primarily from 
some Democrats who feared Hawaii 
would send Republicans to Congress, and 
some southerners who feared that Ha- 
waiian votes in the House, and particu- 
larly in the Senate of the United States, 
would be cast for objectionable so-called 
civil-rights legislation. 

I challenged that viewpoint in some 
brief remarks I made in the Senate in 
March 1953, and I challenge it again 
today. I hope to point out some sounder 
objections to statehood. But, meanwhile, 
I believe it should be realized that those 
who hoped to gain something from state- 
hood naturally have been vocal in advo- 
cating it, while there has been little in- 
centive for expressions of opponents who 
were threatened with economic sanctions 
or social ostracism if they made their 
views known. 

In several of the hearings, including 
the ones which the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has held 
during the last year, there has been tes- 
timony as to the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of tax money collected in Ha- 
waii and spent through official channels 
to spread the propaganda for statehood 
and to pay the expenses of witnesses sent 
here to advocate it. At these same hear- 
ings there has been testimony as to the 
anonymous letters received from state- 
hood opponents who said they did not 
dare to present their views publicly, and 
there have been signed statements of 
others who were open in their opposition 
but said they could not afford to travel 
at their own expense to become witnesses. 

The Senate committee took cognizance 
of this situation last June to the point 
of requesting the Governor of Hawaii to 
make arrangements to pay the traveling 
expenses of half a dozen witnesses be- 
lieved to oppose statehood, in order that 
they might balance the larger number 
brought by the Statehood Commission, 
at public expense, to advocate statehood. 
The invitations requested by the com- 
mittee were extended but at so late a 
date and possibly in so uncertain a man- 
ner that they could not be accepted and 
all the committee got was some tele- 
grams and statements from these men. 

It has been necessary, therefore, to 
glean the material opposed to statehood 
largely from the evidence offered by wit- 
nesses who were favorable to it but whose 
honesty compelled them to furnish facts 
from which an opposite conclusion could 
be drawn. 

It will be my objective to bring together 
some of these scattered facts and to offer 
them in a perspective which I hope, after 
there has been time for consideration, 
will convince some Members of the Sen- 
ate that the pending statehood bill should 
not pass at this session of the Congress. 

Of the several reasons I have briefly 
mentioned for my opposition to this bill, 
I shall confine my detailed discussion 
today to only one—communistic dangers. 
And, in this discussion, I shall carry 
my review only through evidence devel- 
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oped by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs up to the time it closed 
its hearings early in January, without 
attempting to review the latest addi- 
tional evidence which was presented to 
the Senate so forcefully on March 4 by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 


COMMUNISTIC DANGERS 


Mr. President, the committee report 
on the pending bill acknowledged that 
one of the main objections offered to 
immediate statehood for Hawaii was the 
danger that Communists, through con- 
trol of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, which has 
a stranglehold on the economy of the 
islands, would wield political power that 
would be a threat to the stability of the 
Territory. 

It then sought to dismiss this argu- 
ment by quoting a letter written to the 
chairman of the committee last Janu- 
ary by the Attorney General of the 
United States, who has under him the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in 
which Mr. Brownell said: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism is a greater 
menace in Hawaii at the present time than 
it was in 1950. As a matter of fact, the 
known members of the Communist Party in 
Hawali appear to be fewer in number at 
present than they were in 1950. Undoubt- 
edly, the recent conviction of the leaders 
of the Communist conspiracy in Hawaii has 
contributed to this decline in the Commu- 
nist Party membership. I believe it inevita- 
ble that this conviction will have a weaken- 


ing effect on the strength of communism in 
Hawaii. 


At that point in the committee report 
there is a row of asterisks to indicate 
something omitted, after which the last 
Paragraph of Mr. Brownell’s letter is 
quoted. 

Reference to the printed committee 
hearings will show that the first sen- 
tence which was omitted in the report’s 
condensation of the letter read as 
follows: 

I do not mean to suggest, however, that 
the seriousness of the Communist menace 


in Hawaii can be measured by these facts 
alone. 


Mr. Brownell then went on to say that 
the convictions in Hawaii were related 
to convictions in other parts of the 
United States and that “all these cases 
serve to reveal the widespread nature 
of the Communist conspiracy.” 

I think it is pertinent to note that 
the Attorney General clearly indicated 
that although the FBI is generally under 
his direction all the facts about commu- 
nism in Hawaii known to that agency 
are not necessarily known by him. It 
also is pertinent that he qualified his 
statement by saying that known mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in Hawaii 
appear to be fewer. That is significant 
in connection with testimony of other 
witnesses, which I shall quote, indicat- 
ing that Communist tactics now call for 
a minimum number of open members 
and maximum infiltration by workers 
using another front for their activities. 
And, particularly important is the warn- 
ing given by the Attorney General but 
omitted from the report recommending 
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statehood, that the apparent facts as 
to the decline in number of known Com- 
munists and the conviction of several 
leaders cannot be used alone as a meas- 
ure of the existing menace. 

The soundness of that warning is evi- 
dent, especially in the light of testimony 
which the head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation recently gave before the 
House Appropriations Committee. Mr. 
J. Edgar Hcover said that there has been 
an increase in underground Communist 
activity, and as an illustration of the 
difficulty which his Bureau faces he said 
that because of the greater security con- 
sciousness of the Communists he found it 
necessary to assign 9 or 10 agents now for 
proper coverage of a situation where in 
the past only 1 agent was needed. 

Mr. Hoover also referred specifically to 
the International Longshoremen’s Union, 
expelled from the CIO because of its 
Communist leadership, and said that this 
union “exercises life and death control 
over our Pacific coast commerce.” 

I think, therefore, that the story of 
communism as it is related to Hawaii 
needs to be told in detail before a final 
decision on statehood is mede. 

At the beginning of the Senate hear- 
ings last June the committee chairman 
recalled the investigation he had con- 
ducted in Hawaii in 1948, and said: 

I found that communism had made great 
strides in Hawaii and had grown to the point 
where it constituted a serious threat to the 
economic and political stability of the Terri- 
tory. I reported those findings to the com- 
mittee and urged against statehood at that 
time for that reason. That report, filed in 
1949, was, I believe, the first real public ex- 
posure of the extent of communistic strength 
in the Territory. 


The chairman, the distinguished Sen- 
tor from Nebraska, also recalled that the 
year after his investigation in Hawaii 
the Territory was subjected to a 6 
months’ strike, which he called “the 
greatest economic disaster in recent his- 
tory,” and he said: 

That strike was Communist-inspired be- 
yond question. 


He added a little later in his state- 
ment: 

I am still of the opinion that the ILWU in 
Hawaii is Communist-dominated, and still 
believe that to be a dangerous situation 
which should be eradicated. Furthermore, 
I still believe that the organized Communist 
conspiracy has made dangerous inroads into 
the Democratic Party in Hawaii, and that 
situation has not been entirely corrected. 


I am aware, of course, that the chair- 
man who made these statements has now 
changed his position and favors granting 
statehood to Hawaii, but I must frankly 
say that I give more weight to the facts 
he has presented than to the conclusion 
which he has reached. 

If we go back, for example, to the 1950 
hearings when the Senator from Ne- 
braska was the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, we find him plac- 
ing in the record a telegram addressed to 
him by James L. Coke, former chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii, 
which read: å 

Your position on Hawalian statehood vin- 
dicated completely here today. Democratic 
Territorial Convention taken over again by 
Bridges-Hall leftwing forces by 2-to-1 vote. 
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Not at all improbable this element will simi- 
larly control State if statehood granted 
Hawaii. 


The Senator from Nebraska also 
placed in the record a memorandum 
from Judge Coke, dated April 26, 1950, 
in which the question was asked: 

Can we afford to set Hawaii up as a State 
out in the middle of the Pacific Ocean with 
no Federal control—a State which may very 
promptly go under the domination of offi- 
cials from governor on down who are far 
more friendly to Moscow than to Wash- 
ington? 


Judge Coke then quoted from an edi- 
torial in the Honolulu Advertiser which 
said: 

Harping on the small number of Commu- 
nists witnesses at the recent Un-American 
Activities Committee hearing were able to 
say reside in Hawaii is misleading. The 
Communist cell system prevents one group 
of party members from knowing the num- 
ber or the identity of their comrades in 
sedition, What is important is that the 
Communists and their fellow travelers had 
sufficient strength to seize and hold Demo- 
cratic Party machinery. 


Judge Coke said that he knew the rad- 
ical group had taken control of the party 
conyention of 500 delegates in 1948 be- 
cause he was a delegate and attended 
the convention. He went on to say: 

One of the most fallacious representations 
sponsored by the proponents of statehood is 
to the effect that as a State Hawaii could 
much more effectively control communism 
within its borders. Possibly that statement 
would be true if the control of the State re- 
mained in the hands of loyal Americans, but 
let that control be taken over by a Commu- 
nist group, then Hawaii is sunk. The Fed- 
eral Government would have little constitu- 
tional power to control the State, but 
Congress would, while Hawali remains a Ter- 
ritory, have plenary authority to do so. 


That statement also recalled that in a 
1947 Labor Day speech in Honolulu 
Harry Bridges, the Communist leader of 
the Longshoremen’s Union, had said: 

Never for a second forget that statehood 
for Hawaii is our most important political 
objective. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that the same ILWU did everything in 
its power to oppose the recently adopted 
Hawaii Constitution on the ground that 
it does not want a constitution in which 
is embodied a strong loyalty-oath pro- 
vision such as that constitution con- 
tains? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I recall that in 
the very able presentation of the Com- 
munist problem in Hawaii, made on 
Wednesday last, by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] he 
urged upon us that Hawaii as a State 
could better control communism than 
the Federal Government can while Ha- 
waii is a Territory. 

However, I am pointing out to the Sen- 
ate that if we read the program for a 
United States foreign policy in the Daily 
Worker it puts us on notice that it came 
out of Moscow, and in all probability is 
not what we individually favor. 

When I read year after year of Harry 
Bridges and Jack Hall advocating as 
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their prime and major objective state- 
hood for Hawaii—primarily Jack Hall, 
who is a convicted Communist—to 
whom I give credit for being smart— 
if that is what is going to help them 
most, it is not what I favor. 

Mr. LONG. The point I had in mind 
is that perhaps the Senator's statement 
is out of date, inasmuch as the union 
with which Harry Bridges is connected 
is opposing the effort to bring Hawaii 
into the Union as a State under a con- 
stitution which includes in it an anti- 
Communist oath. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am aware there 
is one section in the constitution, as 
pointed out by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] on Wednesday, which 
might permit Hawaii, as a State, to ex- 
ercise more control over Communists 
than the Federal Government has been 
able to do. But, I am making the point 
that the Communists’ control over the 
three principal sources of economic 
wealth in Hawaii, namely, pineapple 
production, sugar production, and ship- 
ping, is so great that they can control 
the legislature. 

I have no doubt at all that, regardless 
of whom they send to Washington, their 
representatives will have to listen to the 
Communist group if they expect to stay 
in Washington. That is what I propose 
to develop as I go along, with all due 
deference to my brilliant friend from 
Louisiana. 

The statement of Bridges to which I 
have referred seems particularly signif- 
icant in the light of testimony given 
at the 1950 hearings by the Honorable 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
who reported on a study the staff of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee had made of communism in Hawaii. 

Mr. WALTER said that, although they 
had found only a small number of known 
Communists in Hawaii, this group was 
led by militant Communists sent from 
the United States. He said: 

For the most part the Hawaiian Commu- 
nists don't know what it is all about. The 
field is very fertile for the activities of that 
sort of a group. The workers’ conditions 
were not good, with the result that, as these 
trained Communists found their way into 
Hawaii and into the Democratic Party, I am 
ashamed to say but I do say quite frankly, 
they found the type of people who, for eco- 
nomic reasons, were willing to follow leader- 
ships that could offer them more than they 
had. The labor movement is dominated by 
a handful of well-trained Communists who 
were quite successful in either recruiting 
people who became Communists subsequent 
to the time that the agitation started, or 
Communists who were members of various 
racial groups, who were given positions of 
importance in the union. 


Those quotations, Mr. President, indi- 
cate how the threat of communism in 
Hawaii looked when the Senate was con- 
sidering statehood in 1950, and, in the 
light of those facts, I can take little com- 
fort from the 1954 statement of the At- 
torney General of the United States that, 
so far as he knows, there is no reason 


to believe that communism is a greater 


menace in Hawaii now than it was in 
1950. It not only must not be greater, 


but it must be much less of a menace 
than it was in 1950 before I shall be 
willing to vote for statehood. 
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Let us see, then, what has happened 
since 1950. 

In May 1951 minority views, signed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Marone], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers], stated: 

Nothing really effective has yet been done 
to rout out the Communists from their 
positions of influence. Known Communists 
continue to control the ILWU completely. 
So far as we know, several of the 39 cited 
for contempt still serve on the Territorial 
executive committee of the Democratic 
Party in Hawaii. All 39 of those cited for 
contempt by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities were given their com- 
plete freedom, and are today allowed to carry 
on their activities unhampered. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTEON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that in the war in Korea 20,000 young 
men of Hawaii served against the Com- 
munists, that not one of the 20,000 
Hawaiians deserted to the Communists 
in Korea, and that 434 young men of 
Hawaii gave their lives in fighting the 
Communists in Korea? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana, of course, knows that of the 
approximately 400,000 people in Hawaii 
there are at least 14 percent of them 
who are of the Caucasian race, and they 
furnished some very fine soldiers who 
served in Korea. I am not questioning 
that fact. But if the Senator will permit 
me to proceed, I shall point out how a 
few Communists—and make no mistake 
about it; they are there—have controlled 
and in the future will control the eco- 
nomic lifeblood of that small island 
area. 7 

Mr. LONG. The Senator would not 
mean to imply by his statement that the 
Americans of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii have not been equally patriotic, 
For example, the record of the 442d Reg- 
imental Combat Team in World War II 
indicated that it suffered approximately 
3,000 casualties, a large number of 
deaths, and that there was never a single 
case of one of them surrendering to the 
enemy in battle. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I am not casting 
any reflections whatever upon anyone 
from Hawaii who served in Korea or 
anywhere else, but I am telling the Sen- 
ate that there is a Communist menace 
in Hawaii. If permitted to proceed, I 
shall explain it quite fully. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia knows that there is a Communist 
menace in this country as well. It has 
been testified that there are less than 
60 Communists in Hawaii. Percentage- 
wise, that would indicate that there is 
1 Communist to every 8,000 persons, 
The FBI estimates that there is 1 Com- 
munist to every 3,000 persons in this 
country. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We have definite 
assurance that there are many Commu- 
nists in the Hawaiian Islands who are 
now excluded from our shores, but who 
can come freely to America if Hawaii is 
granted statehood. Mr.J. Edgar Hoover 
said 10 times as many of his men were 
required to ferret out the Communists 
who have been going underground as 
were required in the past, 
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The committee never challenged that 
statement. The Communists dominate 
the labor unions in Hawaii. There is 
not a word of testimony which I shall 
read in my speech which has not been 
taken from the committee hearings. 

As the hour is getting late, please per- 
mit me to proceed. 

Mr. LONG. What is the percentage of 
aliens in Hawaii? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The percentage 
is quite large; indeed, entirely too large. 
The testimony of the Governor, as I shall 
point out, was that the percentage of 
Communists in Hawaii to the population 
was at least 20 times that in this coun- 
try. That is from the committee rec- 
ord. 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe the Sen- 
ator will find that the Governor testi- 
fied to that. He may have said that the 
Communist influence may be greater be- 
cause there are some powerful labor 
leaders; but the labor leaders have been 
convicted and sent to the penitentiary. 

I should like to ask the Senator to give 
us his best estimate as to the percentage 
of aliens who reside in Hawaii. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For the moment 
I forget the number of aliens, but I was 
greatly impressed by the testimony given 
by Mr. Crouch before the committee. 
He is a former Communist and is at pres- 
ent employed in the Immigration Serv- 
ice. He testified there were a large 
number of aliens, that there are Com- 
munists among those aliens, and at the 
present time they can be kept out of 
continental United States, but in the 
event of statehood we cannot keep them 
out. 

That statement was never challenged 
by the Senator from Louisiana or anyone 
else in the hearing. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator know 
that 87 percent of the citizens of Hawaii 
are citizens of the United States and are 
entitled to the rights and privileges of 
all other citizens of the United States? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not believe 
that 1 percent of them have ever been 
to the United States. They do not 
know any more about the United States 
than I know about South Africa. I have 
never been there. I would say that ap- 
proximately 14 percent of the citizens 
of Hawaii are of the Caucasian race. 
The others are of various Oriental races. 
Only those who have had their expenses 
paid to come to this country to tes- 
tify have ever been to the United States, 
with the exception of a few of the rich 
pineapple and sugar growers who can 
travel all over the world. The Filipinos 
and other Orientals who work in the 
pineapple fields and the sugarcane fields 
have not come here; but once Hawaii is 
a State of the United States, they will 
be coming in faster than Puerto Ricans 
are coming into New York City today. 
If we take the cheap oriental laborers 
in the cane fields and pineapple planta- 
tions of Hawaii and make them full and 
free citizens of the United States, we 
can not keep them away from this 
country. s 

Mr. LONG. The cheap oriental labor 
of which the Senator is speaking is work- 
ing for approximately $9 a day. I do 
not believe he can show that labor in 
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the fields of Virginia is receiving any 
such wage as that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have mentioned 
the fact that living conditions were un- 
satisfactory and that the Communist 
leaders promised something better. I 
would agree that Mr. Hall has improved 
the working conditions. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the hour is getting late, I should like to 
continue my statement. Some Senators 
in the Chamber are no doubt anxious to 
have a recess until next Monday. 

Mr. President, I shall proceed with 
stating what was published in the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin. 

In November 1952, the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin, a newspaper which, incident- 
ally, is owned by the Delegate from 
Hawaii, Mr. FARRINGTON, who is a lead- 
ing advocate of statehood, published an 
editorial commenting on a statement of 
former Federal Judge Delbert Metzger, 
a member of the Statehood Commission, 

The editorial said Judge Metzger 
argued that objections to statehood, in- 
cluding the Communist problem, were 
“worn out” and that there were fewer 
Communists proportionately in Hawaii 
than in some States of the mainland. 

The Star Bulletin then went on to 
say: 

His statement as to numbers is correct. 
But it is not the whole story. 

The election of 1952 showed a degree of 
activity by the leftists, and a degree of ac- 
ceptance by the Democrats, that cannot be 
ignored. 

Although a good many voters did not 
realize during the campaign, and apparently 
still do not realize the danger inherent in 
the situation, the fact remains that Hawaii 
has survived a political ordeal of major 
proportions. 

The fact that it has survived, as it did, 
makes it possible now for Judge Metzger 
to say at a statehood commission meeting 
that the argument that Hawaii should not 
have statehood because of Communists here 
is not a valid argument. 

But what he left unsaid is that the fight 
isn’t over, and that the Democratic Party 
is still under obligation to cleanse itself of 
the elements at which the Walter report 
directed a sharply accusing finger two and 
one-half years ago. 


Still more recently—in April of 1953— 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EasTLanp] reviewed on the 
floor of the Senate the Hawaiian Com- 
munist situation, and said: 


From my knowledge of the subject, it is 
plain to me that the Communist Party is 
stronger, more influential, and more power- 
ful today in the Territory of Hawaii than 
was the Communist Party in the average 
satellite state of Central or Eastern Europe 
at the time they were taken over. 

Even under the United States flag, the 
economic life of Hawaii is at the mercy of 
the world Communist conspiracy. The 
Party is so powerful that the politicians have 
to compromise, to yield, and hedge because 
of it. 

The administrative assistant to the mayor 
of the city of Honolulu, a city which con- 
tains more than half the population of the 
islands, is a recognized, noted, and powerful 
Communist. The mayor of this city owes 
his election to Communist power. * * * 

I find, Mr. President, that a great many 
leaders of the political life of the Territory 
are representatives of the Communists. 
This constitutes a situation of great peril to 
our country, should Hawaii be admitted for 
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statehood. It would be a sad day when 
there would sit in the Senate of the United 
States two Senators who could conceivably 
be subservient to a foreign power, and this 
is a strong possibility if Hawaii is admitted 
to statehood under present conditions. 


In that speech the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi pointed out that on April 8, 
1953—the week before he spoke—the 
mayor of the city of Honolulu had ap- 
peared voluntarily as a defense witness 
for Jack Hall, Communist leader of the 
islands, who subsequently was convicted 
in the loyalty trial. Other defense wit- 
nesses for Hall in that trial included a 
former deputy attorney general of Ha- 
waii, a member of the public utilities 
commission, and two Territorial senators. 

The Senator from Mississippi on that 
occasion also brought to the attention 
of the Senate statements from a hand- 
book sponsored by statehood advocates, 
Hawaii, the 49th State, by Blake Clark, 
which quoted Jack Hall as saying: 

If Hawaii becomes a State, we can send 
some good men to Washington from here— 
not only to represent the majority in the 
islands but also to strengthen liberal forces 
in the national Congress. 


Hall also was quoted as saying: 


We're for statehood—unqualifiedly at 
once. 


Mr. President, I was opposed in 1953 
and I am opposed today to having 
Hawaii, as a State, send to the United 
States Congress men who would meet 
Communist Jack Hall’s definition of 
“liberals.” 

I know that the majority report on 
the pending bill argues that the Hawai- 
ian people have become more alert to 
the Communist menace in recent years 
and that they struck a blow to com- 
munism by the conviction of seven lead- 
ers in the Smith Act trials last June. 

But, before accepting the conclusion 
that Hawaii is now ready for statehood 
from the standpoint of the status of 
communism, I hope Senators will bear 
with me as I follow the red thread of 
testimony about communism through 
the most recent Senate committee hear- 
ings—those which began in June and 
July of 1953, but which were concluded 
in January of this year. I shall not at- 
tempt to cite all the testimony on this 
subject, or to quote any witness at 
length, but merely to indicate some of 
the highlights which, I believe, should 
impress anyone who is concerned about 
safeguarding our American way of life 
from internal corruption. 

As I already have pointed out the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], who 
presided over these hearings, said in his 
opening statement he still was of the 
opinion that the ILWU in Hawaii was 
Communist dominated and believed that 
to be “a dangerous situation which 
should be eradicated.” 

The first witness called at the hear- 
ings was the Delegate from Hawaii, Mr. 
FARRINGTON, and some of the questions 
asked him related to the status of aliens 
in Hawaii as a Territory and their status 
under statehood. 

Mr. FARRINGTON testified that the gen- 
eral policy of Congress has been to re- 
quire aliens who are permanent resi- 
dents of Territories and possessions to 
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meet the same requirements for admis- 
sion to the United States as aliens in a 
foreign country. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that some special restrictions had 
been applied to Hawaii because several 
thousand Filipinos were admitted in 1946 
to relieve a labor shortage. They were 
recognized by the United States district 
court of Hawaii as permanent residents 
for purposes of naturalization, but the 
State Department refused to recognize 
them for the purpose of visas. That is, 
they could become American citizens in 
Hawaii but could not come to the United 
States except as aliens of a foreign 
country. 

Continuing his explanation, Mr. Far- 
RINGTON said: 

If you are an alien and you are admitted 
to Hawaii and settle there and you want to 
travel to the States or to California, you are 
required to obtain a visa and meet the same 
requirements as if you were coming from a 
foreign country. 


The witness was asked if these same 
people would not be admitted to the 
United States automatically if Hawaii 
became a State, and he replied: 

There would be no restrictions whatsoever. 
That is one of the arguments we make for 
statehood. 


The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] then said: 

Just for example, a group of Communists 
had gotten into Hawaii, they would have to 
have a visa now to come to the United 
States. If this bill passes they can come 
freely. 


The Hawaiian Delegate replied: 
Well, that is a loaded question, Senator. 


Somewhat later in the examination of 
Mr. FARRINGTON, at page 66, he was 
asked: 

Do you recognize that the International 
Longshoremen’s Union is Communist-dom- 
inated? 


The Hawaiian delegate answered: 
Absolutely. 


He was asked: 


And you recognize that that is an influen- 
tial factor in all elections out there? 


He replied: 
There is no question about that. 


So there is no major disagreement as 
to the facts of Communist influence on 
voting in Hawaii, but only on whether or 
not this influence should cause us to 
postpone statehood action. It is difficult 
for me, however, to understand the non- 
chalant attitude toward communism by 
those who know that only a few years 
ago in a public speech the Communist 
labor leader Jack Hall said: 

Do not forget we are aching for statehood, 
and then we will be able to elect our gover- 
nor and our judges, and we will have control 
of the police. 


Among those who have recognized the 
seriousness of the problem is Walter F. 
Dillingham, an official of the Hawaiian 
Railroad and Land Co. Mr. Dillingham 
was unable to accept an invitation to 
appear personally at the committee 
hearings but sent the chairman a letter 
and a telegram saying that while he was 
not against statehood, he did not believe 
it should be granted at this time. 
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In his letter this experienced Hawaiian 
businessman recalled that in previous 
years he had stated his views to con- 
gressional committees making investiga- 
tions in Hawaii, and then he wrote: 

Conditions which then made immediate 
statehood undesirable continue to exist and 
in fact to worsen. Until by their own initia- 
tive and with adequate help from their 
national government the people of Hawali 
eliminate influences which you and I know 
to be not only undersirable but intolerable 
I shall be forced to maintain my position 
which I believe to be sound and consistent. 
I continue to entertain an impression that 
we agreed when you were here that for many 
reasons Hawaii was not ready for statehood. 
Developments up to now have further ex- 
aggerated the conditions which show that 
divorced from Federal control as a Terri- 
tory we would be completely under the dom- 
ination of ILWU communistic leadership. 
Following the communistic pattern, 23,000 
members of the ILWU dictate the policies 
and management of corporations in the Ter- 
ritory representing more than 30,000 stock- 
holders. This is accomplished through fear 
of reprisals. This is the only section of the 
United States where one union has a 
stranglehold on all major industries and 
transportation lifelines, 


Then, stressing once more that he did 
not want to be classed as an enemy of 
statehood, Mr. Dillingham concluded: 

No State should be brought into the Union 
under handicaps such as the Territory now 
faces. 


At a later point in the hearings, at 
page 222, Benjamin F. Dillingham, the 
son of Walter Dillingham appeared as 
a witness favorable to statehood. With 
all due respect to the sincerity of the 
younger Mr. Dillingham’s position, I be- 
lieve it is only fair to point out that he 
is not only an officer of his father’s com- 
pany but also a member of the Terri- 
torial Senate of Hawaii, and under ques- 
tioning by members of the committee he 
gave same startling frank answers as to 
what an elected official in Hawaii has to 
do to stay in office. 

Mr. Dillingham said, for example, that 
under the present Territorial form of 
government, control of the legislature is 
vested in the principal outside islands 
rather than the more populous Oahu 
with its main city, Honolulu. Under 
statehood, however, he said Oahu would 
have control of the house of representa- 
tives and the outside islands would con- 
trol only the senate. 

He explained that the outside islands 
have a predominant labor population 
and that this population was almost 
completely under the control of the 
ILWU leadership. Asked specifically if he 
meant to say that no one had ever run 
for the Territorial senate from the out- 
side islands without being defeated un- 
less he was dominated by the ILWU, Mr. 
Dillingham said, “Yes.” He added that 
some of the senators elected from the 
outside islands had personally admitted 
to him their dependence on ILWU sup- 
port because otherwise they could not 
have been nominated. 

Then Mr. Dillingham was asked if this 
same situation applied in Honolulu, and 
he replied, “That is true to a lesser de- 
gree.” He also admitted that Repub- 
licans were affected by this influence, 
although to a lesser extent than Demo- 
crats. 
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The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] asked the witness: 

In other words, to get elected most any- 
5 to make some sort of peace with the 


Mr. Dillingham replied: 

Let us put it this way: As we are highly 
organized and as labor is very strong, as in 
any community in which you have a sub- 
stantial element of labor, you necessarily 
have to appeal to them. That is only po- 
litical good sense. * * * I do not deny for 
a minute that I have not tried to appeal to 
them also. 


So, Mr. President, I believe we must 
take with some reservations the recom- 
mendation for statehood now given by 
this witness who admitted he had culti- 
vated the labor vote, who testified that 
the labor vote was controlled by the 
ILWU, and who knew that the ILWU 
leaders had been ardent advocates of 
statehood. 

At least, however, we must recognize 
the frankness of Mr. Dillingham, who, 
when asked specifically whether if Ha- 
waii became a State the United States 
Senators and Congressmen elected would 
have to make common cause with the 
ILWU, replied: 

Practically speaking, Senator, you have to 


make common cause with labor. That only 
makes sense. 


Illustrating what labor domination by 
the ILWU meant, the young Mr. Dilling- 
ham told the committee that the union’s 
control of shipping extended throughout 
the islands and that Union Leader Jack 
Hall “can shut off anything he wants 
tomorrow or this afternoon,” He said: 


I do not dispute his economic control for 
a minute on any island. 


In the course of the examination of 
Mr. Dillingham, one of the committee 
members sympathetic to statehood 
sought to lessen the impact of some of 
these statements by friendly cross- 
examination, but ran up against the in- 
nate frankness of the witness. When Mr. 
Dillingham was asked if examples of the 
same kind of Communist influence found 
in Hawaii could not be found on the 
mainland, he responded: 

I am no less shocked. 


When he was asked if he meant to 
testify that the economic life of the Ter- 
10 was Communist dominated, he 
said: 

I think it is Communist dominated. 


Another source of significant testi- 
mony about communism in Hawaii was 
a letter sent to the committee by James 
L. Coke, a former chief justice of the 
court of Hawaii, who was unable to ap- 
pear personally as a witness on the short 
notice given him. 

Judge Coke recalled that he had gone 
to the islands prior to their annexation 
in 1898 and had served in various posi- 
tions of responsibility other than the 
judgeship, including membership in the 
Territorial senate. 

Judge Coke wrote to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] on June 26, 
1953: 


When you were here some 2 or more years 
ago, I called on you at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel at your invitation and gave you my 
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views on the subject of statehood which were 
to the effect that statehood legislation at that 
time would be premature, and I know of 
nothing whatsoever which has since taken 
place that would justify me in reversing my 
opinion on the subject or even wavering in 
my attitude. To the contrary, the disgrace- 
ful spectacle which took place here in Hono- 
lulu just a week ago where some 25,000 
ILWU labor- union members deserted their 
employment and remained idle for several 
days solely out of sympathy for Jack Hall 
and 6 others who had just been found guilty 
by a jury of conspiring to destroy the United 
States Government—a felony under the 
United States statutes. 

This public exhibition for these convicted 
felonies— 


Said Judge Coke— 
demonstrates very clearly that there is a sub- 
stantial element in Hawaii whose loyalty is, 
to say the least, very questionable, and it 
indicates also clearly that there are many 
others of like attitude. 

I have said many times that we have an 
element in the Orient right at our back door 
composed of many millions of Communists. 
Until this situation is cleared up, it would 
be extremely dangerous for us to convert 
this country into a State with the Federal 
Government entirely out of control in place 
of a Territory in which Congress has a final 
power even to intra-Territorial affairs. 


Has the communistic situation in the 
Orient, referred to in June of last year by 
Judge Coke, been cleared up? Certainly 
not. It has grown worse in Indochina, as 
well as in Korea. 

Another witness before the committee 
who was favorable to statehood but who 
gave information which makes me won- 
der at his conclusions, was the Terri- 
torial attorney general, Mr. Edward N. 
Sylva. . 

Mr. Sylva said, in response to ques- 
tions, that he regarded the Honolulu 
Record as a mouthpiece for the Commu- 
nist Party and that when this newspaper 
published a fourth anniversary edition 
it contained more than a hundred con- 
gratulatory advertisements from busi- 
nessmen. He agreed also that the edi- 
tor of this paper was one of those con- 
victed at the Smith Act trials and said, 
in response to another question: 

There is no question that the leadership 
of the ILWU is Communist to the core. 


He agreed also that most of the ILWU 
members vote regularly for the candi- 
date backed by Jack Hall. 

So Mr. Sylva’s endorsement for state- 
hood was given in spite of his knowledge 
that the Communists could intimidate 
businessmen into advertising in their of- 
ficial newspaper, and that they could 
control the vote of the workers on the 
islands. 

A more detailed picture of Communist 
operations in Hawaii was given the com- 
mittee by Paul Crouch, a former Com- 
munist Party member, who later cooper- 
ated with the FBI, and who was a wit- 
ness for the Government at the Smith 
Act trials last year. 

In 1925 Mr. Crouch organized the Ha- 
waii Communist League while he was in 
the United States Army, stationed at 
Schofield Barracks. He was court-mar- 
tialed and left the islands, but directed 
Communist work in Hawaii from the 
mainland up to 1942. 

Crouch said that until 1935 the Com- 
munist position was against statehood 
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and for Hawaiian independence, but 
that a decision was made in Moscow 
that it would be better to work for state- 
hood and to make the Communist Party 
in Hawaii a part of the party in the 
United States. He said the Hawaiian 
party went on record for statehood in 
1935, but did not begin to work actively 
for it until the end of World War II. 

This witness explained that the small 
membership of the Communist Party in 
Hawaii in recent years has been by 
design. 

Crouch said: 

The Communist Party, since it was organ- 
ized, as it presently exists, in 1936, in Ha- 
waii, has been the most exclusive society or 
group in the islands. 

Membership has been by invitation only, 
and it has been limited to the people that 
the leadership felt could be implicitly 
trusted. This is shown by the fact that 
from 1936 to 1946 the Communist Party be- 
came a powerful force in Hawaii, and the 
community at large was completely igno- 
rant of its existence. The Communist Party 
could have, and I believe today could go out, 
if it wanted to open its books, and sign up 
500. I know at that time I could have signed 
up four or five hundred people, but I didn’t 
need to. Those people were in front organi- 
zations. They were doing the work of the 
party, and there was no need to risk expos- 
ing the apparatus of the party by recruiting 
risky elements. 


Crouch said the ILWU is a Commu- 
nist front, Communist controlled, al- 
though it had many members who were 
in no sense Communists but who had 
joined for economic reasons. This 
union built its membership from not 
more than 2,000 in 1941 to from 25,000 
to 30,000 during the war years. 

He explained that in Hawaii the Com- 
munists got in on the ground floor in the 
period of labor union growth and re- 
ceived the credit for improvements in 
economic conditions which were similar 
to those being made under different 
leadership in other areas. 

Crouch testified: 

The Communist organizers—and Jack 
Hall personally got credit for this so the 
individual plantation workers associate Jack 
Hall and the ILWU with higher standards 
of living and are ready to follow them on 
any issue, at least for a time. Now they are 
told that Jack Hall is a Communist. They 
haven't studied communism, and they say, 
“Well, if Jack Hall is a Communist commu- 
nism must be good.” This economic aspect 
is the major secret of Communist power in 
Hawaii today. 


Asked if the Communist Party today 
completely dominates the ILWU Mr. 
Crouch who made an investigation of 
Hawaiian communism in 1950 for the 
un-American activities committee of 
California, replied: 

There is no question. Absolutely. The 
ILWU is only a rubber stamp. 


He said the Communist party controls 
all employment in the hasic industries 
of Hawaii—sugar, pineapples, and ship- 
ping. 

Crouch testified that from personal 
knowledge he could identify W. K. Bas- 
sett, administrative assistant to the 
mayor of Honolulu as a member of the 
Communist Party and a former editor 
of a Communist Party publication. He 
said that when Harry Bridges, the head 
of the ILWU, arrived in Honolulu from 
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the mainland in November 1952, Bassett 
greeted him as representative of the ma- 
yor and that Bassett had been contribut- 
ing articles to the Communist newspa- 
per, the Honolulu Record. He said also 
that Judge Metzger, a member of the 
Hawaii Statehood Commission had tes- 
tified for Jack Hall at the Smith Act 
trial. 

This witness also told of interviews 
he had with workers in Hawaii, some 
employed and some unemployed, and 
said they agreed unanimously that com- 
munism cannot be fought and at the 
same time have work done on the wa- 
terfront or on the sugar and pineapple 
plantations. He said the workers told 
him that employers were afraid to hire 
any man who aroused the antagonism of 
Jack Hall and the Communist clique, 
fearing that this would bring on a gen- 
eral strike but, conversely, any Commu- 
nist has his job protected. 

Testifying further as to the strength 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii, 
Crouch said the actual strength could 
only be compared with Guatemala, 
where there is a close parallel in objec- 
tives and standards. He felt it would 
be conservative to say the strength in 
Hawaii is in the ratio of 20 to 1 compared 
with Communist strength in the United 
States, and added: 

I might say if the Communist Party in 
every State on the mainland had the same 
strength so far as basic industry is con- 
cerned, in control over the workers, that our 
country undoubtedly would ‘have a revolu- 
tion within 12 months. If Hawaii were an 
independent nation without the presence of 
United States soldiers, there is little doubt 
but what Hawaii would also have an armed 
insurrection within a year, and a seizure of 
political power by the Communists there. 
It does not take many Communists to do 
that. If their membership were down to 
15, they would still have that power. 


At another point in the hearings it was 
brought out that when the Communists 
overthrew Russia in 1917 there were only 
2,000 party members in the entire coun- 
try, and that even today it is estimated 
that there are not more than 6,000 Com- 
munist Party members among the 280 
million Russian people. 

These facts as to how few avowed Com- 
munists may be necessary to spread the 
poison that will overthrow a government 
ought to be considered seriously before 
we lull ourselves into any false sense of 
security, because the Attorney General of 
the United States has said he thinks 
there may be fewer Communists in Ha- 
waii now than there were in 1950. 

One witness at the Senate committee 
hearings who indicated that he felt no 
sense of security about the Hawaiian 
Communist situation was Richard Eng- 
lish, a writer who wrote an article on 
Hawaii for the Saturday Evening Post, 
and who also wrote articles on Commu- 
nist activities in Mexico and other areas. 

On the basis of interviews and a study 
which he made in Hawaii in 1951, and 
the contacts which he maintained with 
the situation thereafter, Mr. English 
testified: 


ILWU Communist leadership is so clear and 
present a danger that it cannot be overesti- 
mated, The ILWU leadership there is just 
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as strong, just as communistic, Just as dedi- 
cated as it ever was. 


The committee also heard Tom 
O’Brien, a Hawaiian radio commentator 
and newspaper correspondent, testify 
that the Communists, through the ILWU, 
not only have a stranglehold on the econ- 
omy of the islands, but, also his state- 
ment: 

They have a voting power which is in- 
creasing with every new group of Filipinos 
that becomes naturalized American citizens. 
They actually have a citizenship mill, you 
might call it, where the ILWU is taking 
these Filipinos and teaching them enough 
English to pass this test. They have another 
vote with each new citizen. 


There also were placed in the record of 
the Senate committee hearings quota- 
tions from a report made last July by the 
Hawaii Territorial Commission on sub- 
versive activities, which stated, among its 
conclusions to a 300-page report, that 
although the Communist Party in Hawaii 
has been driven underground, it still is 
a dangerous influence. The report also 
said: 

Continuing Communist control of the 
ILWU in the Territory of Hawaii will en- 
danger the national security of the United 
States in the event of war between this 
country and the Soviet Union. 


Any question, Mr. President, as to 
whether there has been a significant 
change in conditions in Hawaii since the 
testimony to which I have referred was 
given last summer should be removed by 
the appearance in January of this year 
of the former Governor of Hawaii, the 
Honorable Ingram M. Stainback. 

Governor Stainback told the Senate 
committee he had gone to Hawaii al- 
most 42 years ago, expecting to stay for 
1 year, but has remained there ever since. 
He started in a private law firm, became 
attorney general in 1914, served in the 
Army during World War I, returned to 
private practice in Honolulu, and became 
United States attorney for Hawaii in 
1934. 

In 1942 Mr. Stainback became United 
States judge for the District of Hawaii. 
In 1942 he was appointed Governor of 
the islands serving in that capacity until 
1951 when he assumed his present posi- 
tion as justice of the Territorial supreme 
court. 

Governor Stainback read to the com- 
mittee from an article he had written 
in 1946 advocating statehood for Hawaii, 
and said: 

I don’t know that I have changed the 
fundamental feelings that I have. Many 
things have come up since 1946, and par- 
ticularly in the last year. 


He told then that in 1947 he had been 
warned of Communist dangers by the 
Commanding General of the Army in 
Hawaii, and-said quite frankly: 

I had never heard of any of this, and Com- 
munists meant no more to me than the men 
from Mars. 


He was surprised to learn the Commu- 
nists were trying to get him to put their 
man on the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, and that the emissary 
who had come to him about this was the 
same man who had recommended Jack 
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Hall for a place on the police commis- 
sion. 

So— 

Governor Stainback testified— 
in looking over the list of Communists— 
shown him by the general—I saw the head 
of the whole setup was Jack Hall, the man 
I had put on the police commission in 1945. 


The former Governor said he had fired 
Hall from the commission in 1946, not 
because he knew he was a Communist, 
which he did not learn until 1947, but 
because Hall was preaching lawlessness 
by circulating a printed attack on the 
circuit judge and urging disregard of an 
injunction the judge had issued. 

Telling, with utter frankness, of his 
own education on the subject of com- 
munism, Governor Stainback said that 
in 1946 the Political Action Committee 
elected 35 of 45 candidates it endorsed, 
and he said Jack Hall held the PAC in 
the palm of his hand, but nobody 
dreamed of communism out there, and I 
do not know if they did back in the 
mainland. 

This, of course, was the period when 
Governor Stainback was advocating im- 
mediate statehood. 

Reciting his later discoveries, the Gov- 
ernor said he had learned the ILWU “is 
the so-called labor union, but really is 
just a disguise for the Communist or- 
ganization in the Territory,” and “the 
men that control it absolutely follow the 
Communist line and they follow Jack 
Hall and Bridges.” 

Asked if the ILWU controls the eco- 
nomic life of the islands today, Governor 
Stainback said: 

There isn’t any question about it, not the 
slightest. They have sugar, pineapples, and 
transportation right in the hollow of their 
hands, and those hands are Communist 
hands, or rather controlled by them. 


Asked whether he thought the Com- 
munist movement has been lessened or 
increased within the last 3 or 4 years, 
Governor Stainback said, testifying on 
January 7, 1954: 

In my opinion, it has been increased; 
particularly the last year they have shown 
their power, or at least they have shown it 
to me more dramatically than at any previous 
time. I got a little nervous in 1947, but I 
wasn't too much alarmed then. 


The witness then offered for the record 
a document which he said had reached 
him in 1947, which he understood Jack 
Hall used as “the Communist bible, 
which showed the end and aims and ob- 
jects and methods” of the party. 

Headed “What Must We Do?” this 
paper stated: 

The great ultimate aim of all activity must 
be the organization of workers in the sugar- 
cane and pineapple industries into militant 
industrial unions whose aim shall be the 
domination of those industries. 


The paper also said that— 


The youth of Hawaii are at present scarcely 
aware of the economic and political move- 
ments going on throughout the world. 
Every effort must be bent to bring them to 
full class consciousness—to read understand- 
ingly and to see where they stand. Radical 
literature should be distributed and a book- 
stand established in Honolulu. Probably, as 
soon as possible, a newspaper should be 
established to express radical views. 
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Goals acceptable to liberal as well as 
radical elements in Hawaii were sug- 
gested by this paper “as a means of 
arousing popular support,” and among 
these it mentioned “antimilitarism, in- 
cluding attacks on the ROTC in high 
schools,” and “taking the Christian re- 
ligion out of the public schools.” 

Governor Stainback referred to the 
fact that in 1949, after he began public 
efforts to combat communism, the ILWU 
had started a backfire against him, and 
he was called on by the Secretary of the 
Interior to explain why he had not been 
appointing CIO members to the labor 
commission and appeal boards on the 
islands. z 

He placed in the record a copy of his 
reply to the Secretary of the Interior 
in which he said: 

The reasons I have had so few ILWU ap- 
pointees to Government positions—and am 
getting rid of those I have as rapidly as pos- 
sible—are very simple. In the first place, the 
ILWU membership—I am using the term 
“ILWU” instead of CIO because the ILWU, 
I believe with one small exception, is the 
only CIO affiliate in the Territory—consists 
largely of ordinary sugar and pineapple agri- 
cultural laborers. Many of these common 
laborers are aliens with little understanding 
of the English language and few could offer 
any particlular qualifications for holding 
Government office. In the second place, 
while there are plenty of brains and intelli- 
gence among the officials of the local ILWU, 
every official, from the topmost officials such 
as Jack Hall and Robert McElrath to the 
chief lieutenants on the outside islands such 
as Yasuki Arakaki, of Hawaii, and Thomas 
Yagi, of Maui, is a cardholding Communist, 
not merely a fellow traveler or sympathizer. 

These leaders are actively and almost con- 
stantly engaged directly or indirectly in 
Communist propaganda. 


Governor Stainback said his explana- 
tion was accepted by the Interior De- 
partment without further comment, and 
that not long afterward the ILWU was 
kicked out of the CIO organization be- 
cause it was Communist controlled, 

Later in his testimony Governor Stain- 
back was asked whether he thought the 
slowdown strikes in Hawaii should be 
used as an argument against statehood, 
and he replied: 

I certainly do. When people go on a strike 
and attack the integrity of your courts, it is 
not so much a strike but the attitude. 


The Governor said that “hundreds of 
things” had come up in the last year 
which showed the great political power 
of the ILWU. He mentioned specifi- 
cally participation of many members of 
the Territorial legislature in the Com- 
munist-controlled dedication of the 
ILWU building, and the action of a Ter- 
ritorial senator in furnishing bond so 
Jack Hall, after his Smith Act convic- 
tion, could go to the United States to 
handle ILWU business. 

Governor Stainback again assured the 
committee he believed in statehood for 
Hawaii, but said we should give careful 
consideration to the immense political 
control exercised by the ILWU. “It is,” 
he said, “just a question of whether the 
timing is right in view of the situation 
there, the situation that now exists.” 

When asked specifically if he thought 
Communist leaders would have any sub- 
stantial influence in the election of two 
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United States Senators from Hawaii, 
Governor Stainback, speaking from an 
experience of 42 years on the islands, 
during which he held some of the high- 
est available governmental posts, replied 
without equivocation: 

I do not think that there is any question; 
they would have influence in the election 
of the Senators and Representatives just as 
they have in the members of the legislature. 


He added: 

I do not think that there is a State in 
the Union that can compare with Hawaii 
for political domination. I think they (the 
Communists) can veto the election of any- 
one. They might not be able to elect any 
man, but I think if they went out to beat 
a. man, they probably could do it. Even 
now their power seems to me to be growing, 
so far as political power. 


A little later, as he neared the con- 
clusion of his testimony, Governor 
Stainback said he had arrived reluc- 
tantly at the conclusion that there is 
“considerable danger to the National 
Government if Hawaii is admitted to 
statehood at this time,” and added: “I 
do not think you can answer the argu- 
ments for statehood other than saying 
national security requires a delay.” 

And that, Mr. President, is the argu- 
ment I want to leave with the Senate. 

I personally believe, as I indicated 
when I began my remarks, that a dan- 
gerous and undesirable principle is in- 
volved in pushing our national bound- 
aries across the ocean as far as the Ha- 
waiian Archipelago. I also believe that 
there are grave questions, which have 
not so far been satisfactorily answered, 
as to whether Hawaii has the natural 
endowment and the possibilities for de- 
velopment which would justify giving 
the Territory full statehood, with its ac- 
companying economic and political re- 
sponsibilities, at this stage in our na- 
tional development. 

I further question whether the popu- 
lation of the islands has reached a stage 
of development in social and political 
sciences which justifies the conferring 
of statehood rights at this time. 

But, if one casts all of these argu- 
ments aside, if one says that statehood 
is the manifest destiny of Hawaii, and 
the granting of statehood is a logical 
and proper action for our Nation to take 
in line with our historical development, 
then I still say, as Governor Stainback 
so clearly said: “The time for statehood 
is not now.” 

As part of the campaign of the state- 
hood advocates, there was sent to my of- 
fice a handsome booklet titled: “Ha- 
waii, U. S. A., Showcase for American- 
ism.” On the last page of that booklet 
the statement was made that the people 
of Hawaii want statehood, but, “actual- 
ly, statehood won’t make them richer or 
poorer, materially, or change their lives 
in any conspicuous way.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that we are 
not doing an injustice to these people, 
and we are being no more than fair to 
the people of the United States, when 
we ask that before this action is taken 
there be a cleaning out of this “showcase 
for Americanism,” and that they remove 
from it some of the shoddy material on 
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which there are ill-concealed made-in- 
Moscow labels. 

When the workers in the pineapple 
and sugarcane fields of Hawaii get rid 
of the clique established by Jack Hall 
and look for leadership to men who pro- 
claim their belief in the American sys- 
tem of individual enterprise, when the 
voters of the islands send to their Terri- 
torial legislature more men who put al- 
legiance to God and country above their 
obligation to the selfish interests of any 
group, then I shall be glad to reconsider 
the statehood question and carefully re- 
view my other objections. 

But, until these things have been done, 
I must take my stand, as Daniel Webster 
did, against what he called “a very dan- 
gerous tendency, and of doubtful conse- 
quence, to enlarge the boundaries of our 
Government.” 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its work this evening, 
it stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader a ques- 
tion. The majority leader means, does 
he not, that when the speeches are fin- 
ished this evening the Senate will stand 
in recess, and that no business will be 
transacted? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Thatiscorrect. I 
assure the Senator that I have no inten- 
tion of not remaining here while the 
Senator makes his speech. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. The 
majority leader asked that the Senate 
stand in recess after its work was com- 
pleted. I knew he did not imply what 
his request. might have been interpreted 
to mean. The Senate is not to trans- 
act business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
The Senate will not transact any other 
business in the normal sense of the term. 


PROPOSED MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
HOSPITAL AT CAMP WHITE, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intend 
to speak very briefly today in presenting 
the report of the Independent Party on 
issues which I believe to be deserving 
of comment in the Senate. 

The first subject on which I wish to 
comment is a bill, which I shall introduce 
in a few minutes, in regard to the pro- 
posed medical and surgical hospital at 
Camp White, Oreg. 

Mr. President, last November it was 
my privilege to spend the better part of 
a month visiting the people of my home 
State. On that trip I talked to hun- 
dreds of fellow Oregonians in scores of 
communities. We exchanged ideas on 
matters of importance to Oregon and the 
Nation. We discussed problems that 
were many and varied. 

A problem presented to me by a cer- 
tain group of Oregon residents was of 
especial interest, because I feel that I 
am deeply indebted to the folks in this 
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group. In fact, all the people of the 
United States are everlastingly indebted 
to them. They are the disabled vet- 
erans of both World Wars; and in this 
instance the veterans are those who re- 
side in the Camp White domiciliary, not 
far from the beautiful southern Oregon 
city of Medford. 

I spent a few hours as the guest of the 
disabled veterans at this domiciliary. 
Many of these men talked to me; they 
took me on a tour through their “home 
away from home.“ I listened attentively 
to what they had to say concerning their 
problems. One matter which was 
brought to my attention by almost every 
resident to whom I talked related to the 
need for medical and surgical hospital 
facilities for these men. 

Mr. President, these veterans spoke 
with deep sincerity. Their visible afflic- 
tions emphasized their earnestness. 
They told me of the difficulties encoun- 
tered, particularly in emergency cases, 
in making long trips to obtain special 
surgery or medical treatment at the 
nearest veterans’ hospitals. They made 
an impressive plea for a veterans’ hos- 
pital at Camp White. I told them that 
I possess no secret formula whereby I 
can assure the attainment of such hospi- 
tal facilities, but I assured them that 
their request deserved careful study on 
my part; that it would be brought to the 
attention of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and, if necessary, to the Congress. 
I told them that if they would supply 
me with the basic facts, I would present 
the facts to the appropriate Government 
authorities, with a strong request for 
serious consideration. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons why 
they took up this problem with me is that 
a few years ago I introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill for the establishment of this. 
domiciliary home for disabled veterans; 
and a colleague of mine, Mr. ELLSWORTH, 
introduced a companion bill in the House 
of Representatives. It was as the result 
of the passage of the bill introduced in 
the Senate, and the companion bill in- 
troduced in the House, that this home 
for disabled veterans who are in need of 
domiciliary treatment came to be estab- 
lished at Camp White. 

Upon my return to Washington many 
letters relative to this project were on my 
desk, awaiting study. They were well 
written and carefully documented. Some 
came from the disabled veterans them- 
selves; others were written by the heads 
of various veterans’ organizations; and 
still others by private citizens through- 
out the State. In my opinion, they made 
a strong prima facie case for the estab- 
lishment of a medical and surgical hos- 
pital at Camp White. 

At this time I shall not present in de- 
tail the arguments which were advanced 
in support of the project; but in order 
that the committee to which this matter 
is referred may have some idea of its im- 
portance and urgency, I shall summarize 
a few of the more important observations 
which were called to my attention. 

Buildings erected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at great cost are now standing 
idle at Camp White. Within a relatively 
short time they could be converted into 
hospital facilities. A medical and surgi- 
cal hospital at this location could be in- 
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stalled at a cost of about $750 to $1,000 
per bed, as compared with a cost of ap- 
proximately $18,000 per bed for a new 
veterans’ hospital. There are at Camp 
White numerous items of equipment 
which could be used in activating a hos- 
pital. In fact, as we were taken through 
that installation we observed fine oper- 
ating rooms and surgical rooms, which 
I was advised by the medical authorities 
in that area are ready to be used. All 
the surgical equipment is there; the 
X-ray rooms are ready, and a very fine 
dental laboratory is already in operation. 

Mr. President, this case is not one 
which calls for the building of a new 
hospital; but for the use of facilities al- 
ready in being and available. 

Many domiciliary residents are in ur- 
gent need of special dietetic foods which 
are obtainable only through the facilities 
of a medical hospital. There are in the 
Medford area highly competent and pub- 
lic-spirited physicians and surgeons who 
are willing to cooperate in the staffing of 
a hospital at the domiciliary. 

My office informed the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration of this hospital proposal and 
of the arguments advanced by its propo- 
nents. The Veterans’ Administrator sup- 
plied a negative report, in which he sug- 
gested the impracticality of operating 
such facilities at locations other than 
those connected with large active medi- 
cal and surgical services. The Admin- 
istrator alluded to the difficulty of re- 
cruiting and retaining professional staff 
to furnish the proper standard of medi- 
cal care, and he indicated that the vet- 
erans’ hospitals in Vancouver, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg., are adequate to meet 
the needs of veterans in the general area. 

I circulated a copy of the Adminis- 
trator’s report to those who had informed 
me that they favor this hospital project. 
The replies from these Oregon residents 
disputed the Administrator’s statements. 
Under the circumstances, I feel that the 
time has come for the Congress to afford 
the parties a hearing on this issue. I 
believe it is only fair that a committee 
of the Senate should schedule early hear- 
ings at which all parties having an in- 
terest, whether favorable or otherwise, in 
the proposed hospital project should be 
given an opportunity to be heard on the 
issue. In iact, Mr. President, I know of 
no better way to bring forth the evidence 
ané to obtain the pros and cons than to 
have that done before a hearing by the 
appropriate congressional committee 
which will consider this matter. 

Mr. President, to that end, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of hospital 
facilities suitable for general medical 
and surgical care at the domiciliary fa- 
cility of the Veterans’ Administration at 
Camp White, Oreg., and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3127) to provide for the establishment 
of hospital facilities suitable for general 
medical and surgical care at the domicil- 
iary facility of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration at Camp White, Oreg., and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. MORSE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and 
directed to establish at the domiciliary fa- 
cility of the Veterans’ Administration at 
Camp White, Jackson County, Oreg., such 
hospital facilities as may be required to pro- 
vide general medical and surgical care, to- 
gether with dietetic service, for veterans 
domiciled at such facility and for other quali- 
fied veterans requiring such care. Such hos- 
pital facilities shall include a general med- 
ical and surgical ward of not less than 100 
beds, and not less than 200 convalescent 
beds. 

(b) In establishing such hospital facilities, 
the Administrator shall utilize to the great- 
est practical extent structures, laboratories, 
equipment, and other medical facilities now 
situated at such domiciliary facility. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Veterans’ Administration 
such sums, not to exceed in the aggregate of 
$300,000, as may be required to provide the 
hospital facilities authorized to be estab- 
lished pursuant to this act. 


THE FARMERS LIVE ON PURCHASING 
POWER—NOT PROMISES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion to discussing the veterans’ hospital 
matter, to which I have been referring 
for the past few minutes, I intended to 
discuss in the course of my report today, 
three other issues, namely, the unfin- 
ished business, which is the so-called 
natural gas bill, House bill 5976; next, 
the farm issue; and, third, the tax is- 
sue. However, because of the lateness 
of the hour, I have decided that I shall 
confine my attention tonight entirely to 
a fey brief remarks on the faria issue. 

Once upon a time, Mr. President, there 
was a plo-ving contest at Kasson, Minn. 
Surely you must have heard of it. At 
that plowing contest a crusader came in 
shining armor with fair words. 

He said: 

And here, and now, without any ifs or 
buts, I say to you that I can stand behind— 
and the Republican Party stands behind— 
the price-support laws now on the books. 


It is true that, in my opinion, the Pres- 
ident and the Republican Party do stand 
behind the price-support program—very 
far behind. 

Thei. in that campaign he made a 
speech at Brookings, S. Dak., from which 
I quote: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent parity price 
support, and it is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with the guaranty 
in the price supports of 90. 


In order to make double sure what he 
was promising in order to get those farm- 
er votes, he subsequently spoke at Fargo, 
N. Dak., where he said: 


Then we are accused of wanting to abolish 
the farm program and the price support. 
Well, some things are so false you don't know 
the right words to use, at least in polite so- 
ciety, for condemning them. I went to Kas- 
son and on behalf of Republican leaders, and 
with the concurrence of the great men of 
the party, at least all that could be reached 
in time, I stated exactly what we meant to 
do, and the present 90 percent parity price 
in the farm program was sustained and sup- 
ported completely. 
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As Al Smith used to say, “Let us look 
at the record.” 


THE PERFORMANCE 


Apparently, all those who heard those 
speeches did not hear the inaudible mut- 
ter that these promises were meant only 
for wool growers. I respectfully submit 
that the American farmers have become 
a little weary of having the wool pulled 
over their eyes by this administration. 

Until January of 1954 the Eisenhower 
administration did not come forward 
with any farm program. In the mean- 
time, Secretary Benson ranged through 
the countryside preaching the new gospel 
that price supports were disaster relief. 
He had magnificent success in demoraliz- 
ing the commodity markets while farm 
prices fell. 

The President, for his part, gave 
his blessing to Secretary Benson and 
promised—again and again and again— 
that the administration would devise a 
dynamic and progressive program which 
would be fine for everyone. Yes; the 
crusader in chief was going to bring 
forth a program with a wave of his magic 
putter. 

In January the miracle was unveiled; 
and, behold, the supports were made of 
foam rubber. The speeches heard at 
Kasson, Brookings, and Fargo must have 
been the creations of our own imagina- 
tion. 

What this administration does not 
seem to understand is that the fertile 
fields of America were meant to grow 
food—not Republican scarecrows. 

Our ability to grow food for ourselves 
and our allies is one of this Nation’s 
greatest blessings. Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Davis had the courage 
and foresight to believe that and say it; 
but at the same time he announced his 
resignation. 

I think there is a moral involved in 
that incident. The moral is that appar- 
ently there is no place in this adminis- 
tration for men who believe that the 
surplus food production capability of 
our country is a great national asset. 
There is a solid band of us in the Con- 
gress who believe that high food produc- 
tion and solid supports for farm prices 
are desirable and necessary. We mean 
to fight for them. 

Last November, when I had the pleas- 
ure of addressing the North Dakota 
Farmers Union convention at Bismarck, 
I pointed out that farm purchasing 
power is a principal mainstay of the 
economy. If farmers cannot buy trac- 
tors and trucks and electrical appliances 
and hundreds of other consumer goods, 
the businessmen and workers of America 
also suffer. 

The farm family is in trouble today. 
It is simple humanity to take prompt 
and effective steps to relieve their prob- 
lems. The small farm is an indispensa- 
ble element of our political democracy. 
The independence of thought, the initia- 
tive and industry of the farm family 
cannot be lost without permanent injury 
to our political institutions, 

The administration proposal for col- 
lapsing supports is defective in many 
ways. I much prefer the descriptive 
phrase “collapsing supports” to “flexible 
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supports,” because it is so much more ac- 
curate in describing what will actually 
happen under this administration’s pro- 
gram if the Congress is ever so short- 
sighted as to enact it into law. Farmers 
are every bit as familiar with the short- 
comings of the plan as we are. Chief 
among them is the fact that as prices 
fall, farmers will plant larger crops to 
make up for their lost income. That is 
what the record has always shown. The 
farmer naturally tries to recover the loss 
which he suffers as a result of falling 
prices by planting more, not less, by in- 
tensifying production, not by reducing 
production. Certainly the surpluses we 
have had in recent years will not be cur- 
tailed—unless this brilliant plan of the 
administration is designed to bankrupt 
enough farmers to lower production. 

I do not propose to aid or abet any 
farm program which requires putting 
the farmers of America through an 
Eisenhower economic wringer. 


SUBSIDIES—-FOR WHOM 


The Republican administration be- 
comes a little confused when it talks 
about the alleged socialistic evils of sub- 
sidies. The Republican leadership is 
against subsidies for farmers. Some- 
how that is socialistic. For my part I do 
not know who are greater rugged indi- 
vidualists than the American farmers— 
and I am for keeping them in business. 

The homely virtues of hard work, 
thrift, and initiative cannot be learned at 
the knee of a corporate farm, operated 
according to the Benson philosophy. 

But the Republican politicians do not 
see anything socialistic in the hundreds 
of millions handed to the private utilities 
and other big-business concerns in quick 
amortization tax certificates. 

The administration apparently did not 
think it a socialistic subsidy to maintain 
some $6 billion in the Federal Reserve 
System private banks for which the 
bankers did not pay a cent in interest, 
but which expanded their lending, on 
which they collected interest last year. 

Nor was it a socialistic subsidy to boost 
interest rates last year on the money 
borrowed by the Government. Who got 
the interest? Listen to the Republican 
administration’s own description as con- 
tained in the Budget in Brief—their own 
literature. I quote: 

Over half of the interest on the public 
debt is paid on marketable obligations. 
Most of these securities are held by banks, 


insurance companies, and other financial 
institutions. 


But farm price supports are undesir- 
able subsidies according to this admin- 
istration. I suggest that we need a new 
dictionary or a new administration— 
preferably the latter. I will do the best 
I can to bring about such a result in 
1954. 

I am against the administration pro- 
gram of supports in name only—sup- 
ports that will not sustain farm income. 

DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


The motto of the Hapsburg Empire 
was divide and conquer. That is what 
economic reactionaries have always 
sought to do in America. They have 
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tried to pit farmer against worker, and 
businessman against both. 

However, the administration is try- 
ing to sell the false notion that the 
farm price support program is keeping 
food prices high and has cost billions 
of dollars. 

Secretary Benson first left the im- 
pression that the support program had 
cost the taxpayers some $17 billion dur- 
ing the past 25 years. As the distin- 
guished liberal, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], pointed out recently, 
when pressed for figures in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee hearings, the 
total of commodity costs came to about 
$1% billion—or approximately 60 mil- 
lion a year—or 35 cents a person annu- 
ally. 

What Benson used in his figures was 
everything, including the farm watering 
trough and loans to REA, which are 
self-liquidating in nature. A breakdown 
of the figures showed that he was mis- 
leading the American housewife when 
he was seeking to give her the impres- 
sion that the support prices for farm 
commodities themselves had cost some 
$17 billions for the past 20 years or more, 
and that therefore that explained high 
food prices. 

I have my opinion, Mr. President, of 
the ethical obligations of officials of the 
administration to inform the public cor- 
rectly, and I have a very low regard, let 
me say, for a great deal of the so-called 
information which is being put forth by 
this administration with regard to the 
farm program. It is about time the 
American people should know the facts. 
They did not learn the facts from Mr. 
Benson’s testimony. They got a dis- 
torted and a false picture of what the 
support price program has cost the Na- 
tion in the past 20 or 25 years. 

Of course, the other charges that 
make up the retail cost of food are 
high—and have become progressively 
higher. When the liberals in the Senate 
urged a small appropriation for a study 
of the distribution of the consumer dol- 
Iar, the Republicans not only defeated 
the move, but prohibited the use of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission funds for any 
such purpose. 

The administration is trying to give 
city dwellers the impression that the col- 
lapsible support system will lower food 
prices. The record does not support 
this contention. 

Farm income last year was about $1 
billion less than in 1952. The reduction 
in butter supports alone will cut farmer 
purchasing power millions of dollars 
more. The economy cannot stand such 
shock treatment. The Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report has warned 
against the Eisenhower-Benson pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, in closing let me say the 
motto of many of us in Congress has be- 
come: The Eisenhower collapsible farm 
support proposals shall not pass. 

We intend to continue to fight to 
maintain the high purchasing power of 
the American farmer, because we recog- 
nize the economic fact that a continua- 
tion of the recession in farm prices will 
play havoc with the prosperity of the 
Nation as a whole. 
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RECESS TO MONDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Pursuant to 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 34 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the 
recess being, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, March 15, 1954, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 


In THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Oscar Peter Snyder, 04008, Den- 
tal Corps, United States Army, for appoint- 
ment as Assistant Surgeon General, United 
States Army, as major general, Dental Corps, 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
and as major general in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 208 of the Army Organization Act of 
1950 and sections 513 and 515 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 12 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 


GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Archie A. Alexander, of Iowa, to be Gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands. 
PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for appointment 
in the Regular Corps of the Public Health 
Service, effective from the date of acceptance 


or from the date indicated with their re- 
spective names: 


To be senior surgeon 
Robert F. Martin 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
Virgil B. Polley John H. Wuest, Jr. 
William B. Barr T. Phillip Waalkes 
William M. Smith Andrew W. Koch 
John T. West Alexander Matthews 
Gilbert R. Christenson William E. Newby 
Leon Rosen Stuart M. Wallace 
Harold Y.Yanamura Edward A. Rogers 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
John E. Frank 
Donald M. Phillips 

Stanley Lotzkar 


To be assistant dental surgeons 
Dale E. Smith Theodore J. Le Blanc, 
John C. Greene Jr. 
Warren E. Maley Joseph S. Locantro 
James R. Lambrecht Jerome J. Fahrenbach 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
William H. Davis 


To be senior assistant surgeons, effective 
October 9, 1953 

William H. Stewart Chester J. Semel 

Ronald A. Welsh Karl R. Sohlberg 

William B. Kannel C. F. Sparger 

Charles N. Austin Burton S. Eggertsen, 

John D. Ainslie Jr. 

Charles A. Robbins, David B. Hurlbut 

Jr. Goffredo S. Accetta 

To be assistant surgeons, effective December 

15, 1953 
Robert W. Jones 
Cuvier D. McClure 
William B. Gaynor 


Charles C. Elliott 
Charles A. Davis 
Gerald D. Klee 


Joshua L. Weisbrod William S. Lainhart 
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To be assistant sanitary engineers, effective 
December 15, 1953 


Melvin W. Carter 
Lawrence C. Gray 
Herbert H. Rogers 


To be assistant sanitary engineer, effective 
December 21, 1953 
Jerrold M. Michael 
To be senior assistant nurse officers, effective 
November 3, 1953 
Ruth E. Simonson 
Grace E. Mattis 
To be senior assistant nurse officer, efective 
November 16, 1953 
Marjorie E. Jantho 
To be senior assistant nurse officers, efective 
November 27, 1953 
Elizabeth C. Kuhlman 
Jay OC. Wertman 
FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Laurens P. White 
To be sanitary engineer 
Richard P. Lonergan 
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To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
David E. Barry 


To be nurse officer 
Adele L. Henderson 


FOR CONFIRMATION OF RECESS PERMANENT 
PROMOTIONS 


To be medical directors, effective November 
16, 1953 

Abraham Wikler Richard H. Smith 

Richard F. Boyd Paul W. Kabler 


Clarence A. Smith James G. Telfer 
To be senior assistant surgeons, effective July 
1, 1952 
John L. Eicholz, Jr. 
Hugh A. Storrow 
To be senior assistant surgeon, effective July 
1, 1953 
Donald L. Toker 
To be dental directors, effective November 
16, 1953 
George E. Jones Norman F. Gerrie 


William P. Kroschel Robert M. Stephan 
Henry F. Canby 
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To be sanitary engineer director, effective 
November 16, 1953 


Walter N. Dashiell 
To be sanitary engineer, effective February 
2, 1952 


Geralc Dyksterhouse 

To be sanitary engineer, effective June 4, 1953 
Lloyd W. Gebhard 

To be assistant r effective July 


Joseph N. Salvino 
Bertram J. Baughman 


Albert D. Ripley 
John W. Toole 
Mario C. Baratta 


To be nurse director, effective November 
16, 1953 


Rosalie I. Peterson 
To be nurse officers, effective November 
16, 1953 


Tabitha W. Rossetter 
Gladys M. Ray 


To be dietitian, effective November 16, 1953 
Frances M. Croker 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


J. Ernest Wilkins, of Illinois, to be Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. BURKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 12, 1954 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, through- 
out our Nation during the coming week- 
end, Americans of Hungarian descent 
will commemorate the declaration of 
Hungarian independence, and will pause 
in solemn tribute to the man who con- 
structed it—the legendary Louis Kos- 
suth, who gave his lifetime in a fight 
against tyranny. 

It is fitting that we join with our fel- 
low citizens of Hungarian origin in 
memorializing Hungarian Freedom Day. 
On Sunday, in Lorain, Ohio, I expect to 


participate in special observances mark- 
ing this great Hungarian anniversary; 
and I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a statement I have prepared for the 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. THOMAS A. BURKE, OF 
Or, 

Little more than 100 years have 
since Louis Kossuth unfolded his plans for 
a perpetual rupture with the Austrian dy- 
nasty and brought forth his famous declara- 
tion that “the House of Hapsburg, perjured 
in the sight of God and man, has forfeited 
the Hungarian throne.” 

That was the birth of Hungarian inde- 
pendence, proclaimed by the great statesman 
and patriot whose flaming spirit has burned 
through the decades, blazing a message of 
liberty. 

Louis Kossuth is gone some 60 years now, 
and once again his beloved Hungary lies 


piteously beneath the oppressor’s heel, as 
tyranny stalks the land. 

The Russian invader holds forth today in 
Louis Kossuth's Hungary, and freedom-loving 
people everywhere are saddened at the bitter 
spectacle, 

But the descendants of Louis Kossuth, in 
Hungary and across the seas, well remember 
the traditions of liberty and justice which he 
established in his lifetime fight against the 
tyrants. 

The memory of Louis Kossuth is the spur, 
and the people of Hungary the driving force 
which one day soon, God willing, will put 
the invader to rout, and reestablish freedom 
in the Carpathians. 

The time is coming—and coming swiftly— 
when godlessness, hate, and prejudice will 
be swept aside. Then Hungary once again 
will resume its rightful place in the brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God. 

The spirit of Louis Kossuth—courageous, 
fighting, never-say-die—is the inspiration 
that will liberate Hungary and restore to that 
nation the honor and glory of which it was 
robbed. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, again at the begin- 
ning of another week’s deliberations in 
this forum of a people’s hope, we crave 
a sense of Thy direction and Thy bene- 
diction as we pause in contrition at this 
mercy seat of prayer our fathers built. 
So many things our finite minds cannot 
fathom, yet one piercing thing about 
Thee searches our very being, that it is 


only the pure in heart who really see 
God. Take Thou the blindness of our 
souls away. We would so lift our hearts 
and our minds into the light of Thy 
presence that as we go hence no deceit 
may mislead us and no temptation cor- 
rupt us. In every age men have heard 
Thy voice, and we can hear it still. Be- 
neath the hum of the world’s vast work 
and beyond all the clamor of man it 
soundeth, ard we catch the accents of 
the Divine. In this moment we would 
hush all the divisive voices which daily 
assail our senses, and realize now in the 
quietness our unity in Thee. 

For these thy servants of the pub- 
lic welfare we ask special gifts of wis- 
dom and understanding, patience and 
strength, that, upholding what is right 
and following what is true, their words 
and deeds and decisions may hasten the 


coming of Thy kingdom: And Thine 
shall be the power and the glory. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWTAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 12, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on March 12, 1954, the President 
had approved and signed the act (S. 
1160) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain land to the 
city of Tucson, Ariz., and to accept other 
land in exchange therefor. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 4557. An act to amend section 319 
of the Communications Act of 1934 with 
respect to permits for construction of radio 
stations; 

H. R. 4558. An act to amend section 309 (c) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, with 
respect to the time within which the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission must act 
on protests filed thereunder; 

H. R. 4559. An act to amend. section 501 
of the Communications Act of 1934, so that 
any offense punishable thereunder, except 
a second or subsequent offense, shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor rather than a felony; 
and 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Army to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point two citizens and subjects 
of the Kingdom of Thailand, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to receive for instruction 
at the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KNoWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate this afternoon. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

855 Chief Clerk proceded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
the state of the finance, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR ACADEMIC DEAN 
or UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRADUATE 
School. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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to increase the annual compensation of the 
Academic Dean of the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT TO STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, the se- 
cret semiannual statistical supplement to the 
stockpile report, for the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1953 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders entered in the cases 
of several aliens who have been found ad- 
missible to enter the United States (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for “Servicemen’s indemnities” for the 
fiscal year 1954 had been reapportioned on a 
basis which indicates a necessity for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE STAFF 
CLUB 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the United States 
Senate Staff Club, signed by Otto J. 
Dekom, chairman, enclosing a resolu- 
tion adopted by that club, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
. March 13, 1954. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Vice PRESIDENT: By the order 
of the newly organized United States Senate 
Staff Club and as chairman of the committee 
designated to prepare the attached resolu- 
tion, I am submitting herewith, in duplicate, 
a resolution which was passed by the United 
States Senate Staff Club at its regular meet- 
ing on March 1, 1954. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Otto J. DEKOM, 
Chairman. 
RESOLUTION OF UNITED STATES SENATE STAFF 

CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 1, 1954 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
is the outstanding legislative body in the 
world, serving as an example to freedom- 
loving men and women everywhere; and 

Whereas the examples of achievement in 
devotion to public service set by Members 
and officers of the Senate serves as a guid- 
ing example to all of us who comprise the 
Senate staffs; and 

Whereas we wish to acknowledge our debt 
of gratitude to the Members of the Senate 
and its officers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
Staff Club, as provided by its constitution 
and bylaws and by unanimous vote, respect- 
fully extends to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Members of the United 
States Senate, and the officers of the United 
States Senate, honorary membership in the 
United States Senate Staff Club; be it fur- 
ther 


March 15 


Resolved, That a committee of three mem- 
bers be instructed to respectfully transmit 
this resolution to the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Orro J. DEKOM, 
Chairman. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Pennsylvania (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance: 


“Resolution urging congressional action 
against injurious foreign imports 

“Whereas the increased importation of 
numerous products that come into compe- 
tition with the output of factories, farms 
and mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the 
products of Pennsylyania’s industries, is a 
constant menace to the State’s continuing 
economic stability; and 

“Whereas the lower wages paid abroad 
make it impossible for many of our smaller 
and medium-sized producers to compete 
with imports without resorting to ruinous 
price-cutting, which in turn would result 
either in financial losses or heavy pressure 
for wage reductions and outright unemploy- 
ment; and 

“Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportions that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto, lest we become insolvent; and 

“Whereas pressure that comes from im- 
ports of residual fuel oil, having risen from 
an average of 50 million barrels in the 1946 
48 period to more than 125 million in 1952, 
or the equivalent of 31 million tons of coal; 
from imports of pottery, watches and parts, 
glassware, lace, carpets and other textiles, 
hats and millinery, chemicals, scientific ap- 
paratus, cutlery, dairy products, wall paper, 
luggage and leather goods, and many other 
articles, will render the upholding of the 
economy at ‘ts high levels most uncertain 
and difficult, unless all import trade is 
placed on a fair competitive basis and the 
potential injury therefrom thus contained; 
and 

“Whereas a maximum of such trade re- 
sults from a prosperous domestic economy 
freed from the threat of a breakdown result- 
ing from unfair import competition: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved (if the house of representatives 
concurs), That the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States that adequate s.feguards be provided 
in tariff and trade legislation against the 
destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of our 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import compet:tion and that the 
existing trade agreements legislation be 
amended accordingly; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and each Senator and Represent- 
ative from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“[SEAL] G. HAROLD WATKINS, 


“Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 
“Approved the 28th day of July A. D. 1953. 
“JOHN S. FINE, 
“Governor.” 
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A resolution adopted by Parkway Council 
1433, Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
relating to an amendment of the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Letters and petitions from sundry citi- 
zens and organizations in Puerto Rico, con- 
demning the action of certain persons in at- 
tempting to assassinate Members of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] a member of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the late 
Senator Tobey, of New Hampshire. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

8.447. A bill for the relief of Vasiliki 
Tountas (nee Vasiliki Georgion Karoum- 
bali) (Rept. No. 1065); 

8.628. A bill for the relief of Aloisia 
Schlotter (Rept. No. 1066); 

S. 803. A bill for the relief of Donald R. 
Dyson and Kenneth M. Dyson (Rept. No, 
1067); 

S. 1850. A bill for the relief of Dr. John D. 
MacLennan (Rept. No. 1068); 

S. 2198. A bill for the relief of (Sister) Jane 
Stanislaus Riederer (Rept. No. 1069); 

S. 2411. A bill for the relief of 
Berndt (Rept. No. 1070); 

S. 2438. A bill for the relief of Maria Te- 
resa Rossi (Rept. No. 1071); 

H. R. 1148. A bill for the relief of An- 
tonino Cangialosi (or Anthony Consola) 
(Rept. No. 1072); 

H. R. 4056. A bill for the relief of Manfred 
Singer (Rept. No. 1073); and 

S. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant to citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age of 
18 the right to vote (Rept. No. 1075). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendent: 

5.856. A bill to authorize the Supreme 
Court of the United States to make and 
publish rules for procedure on review of de- 
cisions of the Tax Court of the United 
States (Rept. No. 1074); 

S. 891. A bill for the relief of Albina Sicas 
(Rept. No. 1076); 

S. 1362. A bill for the relief of Rev. Ishai 
Ben Asher (Rept. No. 1077); 

S. 1808. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
Monti (Rept. No, 1078); and 

S. 2308. A bill to authorize and direct the 
investigation by the Attorney General of 
certain offenses, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1079). 


Ruth 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—IN- 
TERIM REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
(S. REPT. NO. 1064) 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I submit an interim report of 
the Subcommittee To Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency, which report was 
approved by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary at this morning’s meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 
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ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 15, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 34) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to receive for instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at 
West Point 2 citizens and subjects of 
the Kingdom of Thailand, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis 2 citizens and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Belgium. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills weve introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 3128. A bill for the relief of Antonio de 
Olieveria; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3129. A bill for the relief of Parashos 
Georgios Spanolios; 

S. 3130. A bill for the relief of Socrates 
Pappadimatos; and 

S. 3131. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
Lone): 

S. 3132. A bill to promote the prevention 
and control of pollution in the Potomac 
River; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3133. A bill to amend the act entitled 

“An act to facilitate and simplify the work 
of the Forest Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 82); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
S. 3134. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Talent division of the Rogue 
River Basin reclamation project, Oregon; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. 3135. A bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to provide for the prosecution 
of projects in the Columbia River Basin for 
flood control and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3136. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Marine Band at the 
national encampment of the Sons of Union 
Veterans to be held in Duluth, Minn., Au- 
gust 8 to August 13, 1954; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. THYE, 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 3137. A bill to make the provisions of 
the act of August 28, 1937, relating to the 
conservation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, 
applicable to the entire United States, and 
to increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of the said 
act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.3138. A bill for the relief of Wakako 
Niimi and her minor child, Katherine; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 3139. A bill for the relief of Roy Walker; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2540, 

- RELATING TO REGISTRATION AND 
PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS 
USED IN COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Thursday, March 25, 1954, at 10 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate office building, on the 
bill (S. 2540) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trade-marks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of 
international conventions, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 5, 1946. At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the proposed legislation may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
myself, chairman, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Robert Tieken, of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois, vice Otto Kerner, Jr., resigned. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Thomas Ramage Ethridge, of Mississippi, 
to be United States attorney for the northern 
district of Mississippi, vice Noel H. Malone, 
resigned. 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Don N. Laramore, of Indiana, to be judge 
of the United States Court of Claims, vice 
Evan Howell, resigned. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
George P. Baker, of Massachusetts, to be 
the representative of the United States 
of America on the Transport and Com- 
munications Commission of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, for a term of 3 years expiring 
December 1, 1956 (reappointment). I 
give notice that the nomination will be 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the expiration of 6 days. 


THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 

tion anxiously awaits final action in the 

House of Representatives on the pro- 

posed St. Lawrence Seaway legislation, 
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The resounding victory of the Wiley- 
Dondero bill in the Senate and in the 
House Public Works Committee demon- 
strates the desire by people in all sec- 
tions of our country for American co- 
ownership of this great resource. I am 
confident that when the bill reaches the 
House for final vote, it will be over- 
whelmingly approved. 

I do not, however, for one moment 
underestimate the tactics of stalling, of 
submitting crippling amendments, which 
seaway opponents are using, and have 
been using in a last-ditch effort to hold 
back the forces of progress. They are 
not going to succeed. 

I know that the White House is de- 
termined that seaway legislation shall 
pass, and I know that a majority of the 
House of Representatives is likewise 
determined. 

I present an editorial which appeared 
in the March 11 issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and append to it the text of a 
letter to the House of Representatives 
from the Wisconsin Governor’s Commit- 
tee for the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, 
whose chairman is the Honorable Harry 
Brockel, municipal port director of Mil- 
waukee. I ask unanimous consent that 
both these items be printed at this point 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


GoverNor’s COMMITTEE FOR THE 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT, 
è STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 5, 1954. 

We respectfully urge your support of S. 
2150, to assure United States participation 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway project on a 
self-liquidating basis. 

Development of the navigation and power 
resources of the St. Lawrence has been urged 
by every President and by all Chiefs of Staff 
ever since World War I. The question is no 
longer whether a seaway will be built, but 
only whether we shall have a voice in it. 
The seaway will be an important transpor- 
tation facility, and it seems to us imperative 
that this country have a share in a project 
so important to our well-being and defense. 

Participation will enable the United States 
to have a voice in the seaway’s adminis- 
tration and in fixing tolls on shipping, which 
it is estimated will be 80 percent of United 
States origin or destination. The related 
power project will be built by the State of 
New York and the Province of Ontario, 
without Federal participation. The navi- 
gation project will be self-liquidating, with 
toll revenues to retire its cost. f ; 

The seaway will provide a great new trans- 
portation resource; will open a large new 
source of waterpower; will stabilize the steel 
industry; and will strengthen the national 
security. Its underaking as a public-works 
project would be most timely at this transi- 
tion point in our economy. 

Affirmative action on the seaway has been 
recommended to you by President Eisen- 
hower, his Cabinet, the National Security 
Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
committee, representing a broad cross sec- 
tion of agricultural, industrial, veteran, 
labor, and civic interests joins them in 
recommending and requesting your support 
of S. 2150 in the national interest. 

Cordially and respectfully, 
Harry C. BROCKEL, 
Chairman, 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 11, 
1954] 


HOUSE STALLING SEAWAY ACTION 


Time, which daily becomes a more vital 
element in the question of United States 
participatior in the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
has never been of much importance to the 
House Rules Committee. 

The seaway bill is awaiting action in that 
committee—waiting for a “rule,” which 
amounts to permission for the House to 
take up the matter. The current excuse for 
committee inaction is that Representative 
Fatton (Republican, Maryland), a seaway 
opponent, wants to be present to fight 
against the bill when the committee takes 
action. FALLON is one of the Congressmen 
who was unfortunately shot down by 
Puerto Rican fanatics. 

The committee must not wait long. 
Quick House action is essential, for each 
passing day brings new Canadian deter- 
mination to get on with the job—the United 
States cooperating or not. Canada is de- 
termined and committed to the seaway and 
is even becoming reluctant to include us. 

The arguments which won Senate support 
for the seaway and the 23 to 6 approval of 
the House Public Works Committee decisively 
call for favorable and quick action by the 
House. 

The seaway is going to be built. Nothing 
Congress does can stop it. The question this 
last year has been: Will we allow it to be 
built without our participation? Will we 
allow one of our longest water borders to be 
developed without retaining an equal voice 
in that development? 

Will we lack the vision that has helped 
in so many past instances to make Amer- 
ica grow—the vision to take full advantage 
of our resources? Only with such vision is 
it possible to continue our economic and 
industrial development. 


OPPOSITION TO NATURAL GAS 
EXEMPTION BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to vote in opposition to House 
bill 5976, whose effect, I believe, would 
be to deprive the Federal Power Com- 
mission of necessary jurisdiction for 
protection of consumers of natural gas. 

I believe there is real merit in the 
views of Commissioner Doty, of the FPC, 
in opposition to the bill, as presented 
to the Senate by our associate, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. President, I have consistently held 
to the position that consumers are en- 
titled to be protected from being gouged 
in natural gas rates. My State of Wis- 
consin is a heavy gas-consuming State. 
There is a severe shortage of natural 
gas. My State has suffered from rise 
after rise in the price of natural gas. 
My State has taken the leadership in 
fighting in the courts for protection of 
consumers. 

It would be utterly inconsistent for 
me, I believe, to take any position other 
than opposition to the present version 
of House bill 5976. 


WISCONSIN’S GREAT REGULATORY RECORD 
In taking my position, I wish to make 


it very clear that I have the very highest 
regard for regulation at the State level, 
as performed by the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. Wisconsin has al- 
ways been a pioneer in the field of fair 
State regulation. Wisconsin has a vital 
“affiliated interest” statute which pre- 
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vents “phony” corporate structures from 
being devised to frustrate the interests of 
regulation. 

However, the State of Wisconsin is lim- 
ited in its regulation of prices which have 
been established long before the natural 
gas reaches Wisconsin’s border. In 
other words, if the Federal Government 
has not handled its phase of the work, it 
is expecting too much that a single State, 
hundreds upon hundreds of miles from 
the natural gas fields, will be able to pro- 
tect consumers completely. 

It is wholly understandable, therefore, 
as pointed out by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burke], that the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Of- 
foe so strongly opposes the Hinshaw 

ill. 

At the present time, I present a tele- 
gram which I have received from Mayor 
Frank Zeidler, of Milwaukee, opposing 
House bill 5976, and I append it to the 
text of an editorial which appeared in the 
October 8, 1953, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, likewise opposing this exemp- 
tion bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
both items be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 12, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

We are informed H. R. 5976 is before the 
Senate. In our view, the effecz of the bill 
could be that avenues may be opened to en- 
tities selling natural gas, resulting in their 
escape from necessary regulation through the 
rearranging of their corporate structures the 
creation of several affiliated corporate entities 
selling natural gas, each regulated by a sepa- 
rate State body, avoiding regulation by the 
Federal Power Commission, possibly could 
subject consumers to substantially higher 
natural gas rates. Uninterrupted regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission over sales 
of natural gas in interstate commerce is in 
our view imperative in the public interest. 
The creation of several such corporate enti- 
ties to remove regulation by the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, even though permitting State 
regulatory bodies to regulate such entities, 
seems to us inadvisable. The city of Milwau- 
kee has long urged that jurisdiction by the 
Federal Power Commission be exercised over 
all sales of natural gas in interstate commerce 
up to the time when such gas is delivered in 
the State in which the local utility sells the 
natural gas to the consumer directly. This 
regulation is essential to protect the public 
against discriminatory and unreasonable 
rates. We urge your opposition to H. R. 
5976. 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor. 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
October 8, 1953] 


NATURAL Gas FIGHT STARTS AGAIN 


Consumers are again threatened with 
higher natural gas prices. Laws and the 
courts seem unable to keep them under 
control. 

Several years ago a bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma, to ex- 
empt a large share of the gatherers and pro- 
ducers of natural gas from control by the 
Federal Power Commission was jammed 
through Congress. The consumers were 
saved by former President Truman, who 
vetoed the bill on the justifiable grounds 
that it would put the gas-using public en- 
tirely at the mercy of the natural gas and oil 
interests, 
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It made no sense, the President said, to 
attempt to control retail sale of gas at the 
State level and pipeline prices of gas in 
interstate commerce if no control could be 
exercised at the source. 

The FPC immediately gave the gas in- 
terests what they had failed to get by law 
when it ruled that it had no control over the 
gathering and production of gas in the case 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co. Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin fought the ruling in the 
courts and won. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals felt just the way Truman had felt—that 
it was a duty of the FPC to protect consumers. 

But the fight isn’t over. The Phillips case 
has been carried to the Supreme Court. 
There is no reason to believe that, if the 
Court does agree to hear the appeal, it will 
change the ruling. The gas interests seems 
to sense this, so they are back working on 
Congress. Two bills are now before Con- 
gress. One duplicates the Kerr bill and 
would exempt the gathering and production 
of gas from FPC control. The other bill 
would exempt from FPC control any gas 
bought at a State line and used in the State. 

This measure would make it possible, in 
the view of the National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, for pipeline companies 
to escape Federal control by setting up 
affiliated corporations to handle State busi- 
ness or to transport it for resale to similar 
affiliates. 

In either case natural gas controls would 
become a fiction. State controls would be- 
come meaningless because of the lack of con- 
trol in the production and transmission 
stages. Prices could go as high as the pro- 
ducers desired, 

The municipal law officers at their recent 
meeting warned consumers over the Nation 
of the threat of rising gas prices that faces 
them in the natural gas bills before Con- 
gress. The gas fight has to be fought all 
over again. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES OF 
JOHN A. BURNS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on March 
4 the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EAsTLAND] spoke in opposition to Ha- 
waiian statehood; and in the course of 
his speech he made several statements 
severely criticizing one John Burns, who 
is chairman of the Territorial Central 
Committee of the Democratic Party of 
Hawaii. The inference of those state- 
ments was that Mr. Burns had some con- 
nection either with Communists or with 
fellow travelers serving their cause. 

I had no reason to believe that those 
statements were true, and having met 
Mr. Burns, I was strongly inclined to 
believe that they were incorrect. 

Since then I have received from Mr, 
Burns a letter in which he strongly de- 
nies the charges. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 13, 1954. 
Hon. Russert B. Lona, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LONG: In a statement to the 
Senate of the United States on March 4, 
1954, Senator EasTLanp repeats certain state- 
ments about John A. Burns made by witness 
Paul Crouch before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Internal Security Committee. The 
statements of Mr. Crouch were repeats of 
statements made by Mr. Frank Fasi, an- 
nounced candidate for nomination for mayor 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, and Democratic na- 
tional committeeman. 
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In Honolulu where the charges were first 
made and where others of a character assas- 
sination type have also been made by Mr. 
Fasi, who was defeated for the Democratic 
nomination in 1952 by incumbent Mayor 
John H. Wilson and who has announced 
his intention of again seeking the same nom- 
ination, the political reasoning responsible 
for such statements were obvious. Mr. Fasi 
was elected national committeeman in 1952 
prior to the 1952 primary elections. I have 
opposed his use of his party office to fur- 
ther his candidacy for nomination in 1954. 
This, coupled with my long-standing friend- 
ship with Mayor John H. Wilson and my 
position in the party, leads Mr. Fasi to be- 
lieve that I am a threat to his ambitions. 
I would not dignify them with a reply which 
would recognize them. However, since they 
have been made on the floor of the Senate 
of the United States of America where the 
local political connotations peculiar to Hon- 
olulu are unknown the truth should be 
told. 

Therefore, I, John A. Burns, chairman, 
Territorial Central Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Hawaii, make the following 
statement: 

I am not a Communist nor am I a fellow 
traveler; I have never been a Communist 
nor a fellow traveler; I will never be a Com- 
munist nor a fellow traveler. I am not a 
dupe or stooge of Communists; nor have I 
ever been; nor will I ever be. 

My social, economic, and political princi- 
ples and ideals are a matter of conviction 
and certainty with me and they are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Communists, 
Marxists, or dialectic materialists. I have, 
and will, oppose unequivocally and with all 
the ability and force at my command the 
philosophy of Marxists, Communists, and 
dialectic materialists as well as Fascists and 
all other forms of tyranny over the minds 
ofmen. My whole political activity has been 
devoted to this end with no thought of self- 
aggrandizement. 

I did not refuse to testify against Jack 
Hall in the Hawaii Smith Act trial. In fact, 
I was ever ready to cooperate with the De- 
partment of Justice and met with them on 
details of the case with which I was familiar. 
The decision not to call me as a witness was 
made by the prosecutor. I am not “working 
hand in glove with agents of the Communist 
ILWU leadership to control the territorial 
conventions.” 

I will continue in my belief and conviction 
that the laws of the United States and the 
prosecuting forces, as well as the courts, are 
the place for the trial and conviction of those 
dangerous and inimical to our Nation and 
institutions. By serving my God and my 
country in the use of ny knowledge and 
ability to the end of making our republican- 
democracy a working reality I know that I 
am combatting communism and any other 
un-American philosophy. I will not make 
nor will I advise or permit others with 
whom I may have influence to make any 
trades or deals with known or admitted 
Communists or other un-American forces 
which will in any way contribute to in- 
crease of their prestige and enhancement of 
their cause—and I never have. 

I would be very willing to testify as to 
the above or any pertinent information as to 
my life or activities before any properly in- 
stituted body. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. Burns, 
Chairman, Territorial Central Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii. 


Mr. LONG. Furthermore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have had occasion to look into 
this matter. I find that in the House of 
Representatives Committee on Un- 
American Activities hearings on Com- 
munist activities in the Territory of Ha- 
waii were held; and certain testimony 
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these developed indicated that Mr. Burns, 
far from cooperating with the Commu- 
nists, was playing a hand in uncovering 
the Communists and leading to their 
conviction. Therefore, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that an excerpt from the 
testimony of one of the star witnesses 
against the Communists, in the trials 
held in Hawaii, Mr. Jack H. Kawano, 
as given before the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, appearing on page 52 of the 
record of that hearing, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection; the excerpt 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. TavenneRr. Is there anything else you 
desire to say? 

Mr. Kawano. I have just one short state- 
ment. 

I would like to have the record show that 
I want to offer my thanks and deep appre- 
ciation particularly to Judge Chuck Mau; 
Representative Mitsuyuki Kido; Mr, John A. 
Burns, chairman of the Oahu County Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Party of Hawaii; 
Dr. Ernest I. Murai, who so patiently and 
insistently worked on me and constantly 
preached Americanism to me. 

They worked on me without knowledge 
that I was a member of the Communist 
Party. It was they who convinced me in 
such a fashion that led me to the determina- 
tion to break my ties with the Communist 
Party. 

Later on other good citizens, through dis- 
cussions on community problems and 
through friendly association, gave me fur- 
ther encouragement to become a good Amer- 
ican. Among these are Capt. Sakal Takaha- 
shi, now a member of the Board of Super- 
visors of the City and County of Honolulu, 
and formerly president of the famed 100th 
Infantry Club; Mr. Dave Benz, secretary of 
the Democratic Party of Hawaii; Mr. Daniel 
Aoki, former president of the 442th Infantry 
Club; also Capt. Daniel Inouye, and other 
good citizens. 

Also, I thank your committee for grant- 
ing me this opportunity to testify before you 
in order that I may be able to make my con- 
tribution to my country by bringing to light 
whatever I know about Communist activ- 
ities in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Thank you. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Kawano, the committee 
is indebted to you for coming this great 
distance in order to give us the benefit of 
your deep knowledge of the machinations of 
this group of international conspirators. 

If more people would come forward now 
and aid this committee in its effort to bring 
to the American people an appreciation of 
what is going on, I don't think there would 
be any real danger from communism after 
a very short time. 

I don’t think the hard-shell corps is so 
strong as to in anywise affect our free insti- 
tutions, but when they can influence the 
thinking and the actions of well-meaning 
but misguided people, then the whole move- 
ment does present a very serious menace; 
and you have aided us immeasurably. 

It is unfortunate that you did not feel you 
were able to make the statement you have 
made today in Hawaii, because I believe 
others would have been encouraged to come 
forward, because I believe yours is the best 
testimony we could have gotten. 

Again, in behalf of the committee and my- 
self, I express my sincere appreciation of 
your contribution. 

Mr. VELDE. May I add my congratulations 
to you, also. 


Mr. LONG. Furthermore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have before me photostats of 
three letters commending Mr. Jack 
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Burns for his work against subversive 
activities in the Territory of Hawaii. 
One of the letters is from George W. 
Bicknell, lieutenant colonel, General 
Staff Corps, assistant A. C. of S., G-2, 
contact officer, dated April 3, 1943. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT, 
Honolulu, T. H., April 3, 1943. 
Lt. JOHN A. Burns, 
Honolulu Police Department, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

My Dear Mr. Burns: At this time it is my 
desire to express to you my personal appre- 
ciation for the very fine assistance which 
was rendered by you in your official capacity 
as an officer of the Honolulu Police Depart- 
ment, especially during the early days of 
December 1941. 

It was very helpful indeed to have you in 
your capacity as liaison officer between this 
office and the police department, and your 
assistance in carrying out the various as- 
signments which were turned over to you, 
has been very deeply appreciated. I am sure 
that we would not have been able to carry 
on as much of the work as we did had it 
not been for the assistance of you and your 
associates. 

I look forward to seeing you again some- 
time in the near future, and in the mean- 
time, please accept my very best personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. BICKNELL, 
Lieutenant Colonel, General Staf 
Corps, Assistant A. C. of S., G-2, 
Contact Officer. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, another 
one of the letters is from Mr. R. L. Shiv- 
ers, special agent in charge of the FBI 
in Honolulu, dated April 14, 1943, com- 
mending Mr. Burns. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter be. printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HONOLULU, T. H., April 14, 1943. 
Mr. WILLIAM G. GABRIELSON, - 
Chief of Police, Honolulu, T. H. 

DEAR CHIEF GABRIELSON: I want to take this 
opportunity, before leaving Hawaii, to ex- 
press my appreciation for the very valuable 
assistance which Lt. John A. Burns has ren- 
dered this office. Under his supervision and 
direction, the Espionage Bureau of the Hono- 
Julu Police Department developed into a 
valuable asset in the field of counterespion- 
age. Through his leadership, the members 
of the Espionage Bureau became thoroughly 
trained in the fundamental features of 
counterespionage and were thereby able to 
afford valuable assistance in this field. 

In addition to his services as head of the 
Espionage Bureau, Lieutenant Burns has 
been most cooperative with myself and mem- 
bers of the Honolulu office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I have found him 
to be a man of sound judgment and keen 
intelligence with a commendable enthusiasm 
for his work. It has been a pleasure to have 
been associated with Lieutenant Burns and 
I have found at all times that his conduct 
has been pleasant and courteous. 

Very truly yours, 
R. L. SHIVERS, 
Special Agent in Charge. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the third 
letter is from Brig. Gen. Kendall J. 
Fielder, General Staff Corps, assistant 
chief of staff, G-2, commending Mr, 
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Burns for his activities against subver- 
sives. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this letter printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, 
MIDDLE PACIFIC, 
APO 958, March 5, 1946. 
Mr. JOHN A. Burns, 
Kailua, Oahu. 

Dear Jack: On the eve of my transfer from 
Hawaii I desire to express to you my great 
appreciation for all that you did in making 
my job and that of counterintelligence an 
easier one. During the early days of the war 
in particular I considered you one of my 
principal advisers in connection with the 
various racial problems. Your judgment 
was always sound and you were never un- 
willing to assist in any project that the mili- 
tary intelligence attempted. 

I hope that some day our paths may cross 
again and until then I wish you every suc- 
cess and appiness. 

Very sincerely, 
KENDALL J. FIELDER, 
Brigadier General, General Staff 
Corps, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2. 


Mr. LONG. Futhermore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have before me a copy of the pro- 
ceedings in the trial of the Communist 
leaders in Hawaii, in which the leading 
witness against some of the Communists 
testified that Mr. Jack Burns was the 
person who played the greatest part in 
persuading him that he should renounce 
communism and should testify against 
the Communists in Hawaii. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excerpt from that 
testimony be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the testimony was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

In THE UNITED Statrs DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT oF Hawau—UNrIrep STATES OF 
AMERICA, PLAINTIFF v. CHARLES KAZUYUKI 
FUJIMOTO, AND OTHERS, DEFENDANTS—VOL- 
UME No. 57, CRIMINAL No: 10,495 


(Witness: Jack Haruki Kawano. Cross- 
examination by Richard Gladstein.) 
Question. Wasn't there—weren’t there 


some people who were urging you to contact 
the FBI for some considerable time before 
you or Mr. Doyle had your first conference? 

Answer. There were some; yes. 

Question. Now, that is what I tried to find 
out. Now, who were those people? 

Answer. Well 

Mr. WatsH. I am going to object to this 
as immaterial, if Your Honor pleases, and ir- 
relevant and collateral. 

Mr. GLaDsTEIN. It is showing the state of 
mind and bias, Your Honor. 

The Court. The objection is overruled. 

Answer. Well, this went way back to just 
about that time the House Un-American 
Committee had a hearing. 

Question. (By Mr. Gladstein). You mean 
in the Territory? 

Answer. In Honolulu, yes. I don't know 
what date it was but most likely the early 
part of 1950. And when they got news that 
the Un-American Committee was coming 
here, some news, maybe in January or Feb- 
ruary or sometime around that. 

Question. Of what year? 

Answer. 1950. 

Question. All right. 

Answer. Quite a few individuals talked to 
me and, of course, they stated, well, we can- 
not say definitely whether you are a Commu- 
nist or not, but from all indications you seem 
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to be a Communist. And if you are a Com- 
munist, here is a good chance for you to 
come out and clear yourself and have all 
doubts about you as to whether you are or are 
not a Communist cleared. And one of those, 
in fact, most vigorous in expressing opinions 
and impressing me along that line was Mr. 
Burns, Mr. Jack Burns, who was then one 
of the leaders of the Democratic Party of 
Hawaii. 

Question. Who else? 

Answer. Mr. Mau. 

Question. Which Mau? 

Answer. Mr. Chuck Mau. 

Question. Who else? 

Answer. He was also one of them. Mr. 
Kido. 

Question. Full name, please. 

Answer. Mr. Mitsuyuki Kido. He was one 
of them. 

Question. Who else? 

Answer. Mr. T. Matsuo, manager of the 
theater where I was working, was one of 
them. Mr. Murai, Dr. Murai, he was one of 
them. Mr. Inouye—— 

Question. First name, please. 

Answer. I believe Daniel Inouye, he was 
connected with the 442d outfit. He was one 
of them. And then to a little lesser degree, 
Mr. Takahashi, Sakae Takahashi. Mr. Er- 
nest Heen. Those are all I remember now. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, today, 
March 15, is celebrated throughout 
the world where freedom exists as Hun- 
garian Independence Day. I wish to 
read to my fellow Senators a short state- 
ment I have prepared in connection with 
this celebration: 
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“Through this long time, amidst all ad- 
versities, there was not a period when the 
people of Hungary did not. resist despot- 
ism”—with these words the Hungarian 
apostle of world democracy, Louis Kossuth, 
addressed an enthusiastic American audience 
in Faneuil Hall in Boston. This was more 
than 100 years ago, but the words ring as 
true today, the anniversary of Hungarian 
independence, as they did then. 

Kossuth had many occasions to warn 
against the danger of Russian absolutism. 
Then it. was a lurking menace, now it has 
become a tragic reality. The Magyar peo- 
ple have not accepted the Soviet tyranny, 
The cry “For God and country,” is heard 
through the land, as it was when the fear- 
less Kurucs rode into battle. With con- 
firmed belief in the righteousness of their 
cause and its inevitable triumph, the peo- 
ple of Hungary carry on the struggle for the 
day when peace and liberty shall again be 
restored to the land of St. Stephen. 

I hope and pray that day is not too far 
distant. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF 
POLLUTION IN THE POTOMAC 
RIVER 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
promote the prevention and control of 
pollution in the Potomac River. 

Mr. President, I have a very brief 
statement of explanation which I wish 
to make in regard to the bill. 

The report of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin 
presents to the Congress a challenge so 
serious it can no longer be overlooked. 

Last September 29, on an inspection 
trip by boat, I saw first-hand what the 
Commission describes in its report, re- 
leased Sunday, as a natural sewage 
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lagoon.” That is exactly what the Po- 
tomac, in the heart of the Nation’s 
Capital, has become. 

That is why I said at that time that I 
would propose Federal action to help 
alleviate this disgraceful condition. 

Today I am introducing in the Senate 
a bill to authorize the kind of Federal 
assistance and leadership which I believe 
is needed to accelerate abatement of 
pollution in the Potomac—in line with 
the recommendation of the Commission 
that, “What is needed is a full-scale 
assault, aimed to cleanse the Potomac at 
the earliest possible date.” 

The bill will provide that $8 million a 
year for 5 years may be appropriated 
from Federal funds to match money pro- 
vided by the District of Columbia, the 
States or local governments and agencies 
on a 60-40 basis, with the Federal share 
set at 60 percent. 

The bill will provide that the funds 
will be administered and allocated by the 
present Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin on projects ap- 
proved by it. This is in recognition of 
the fact that this agency, with a dozen 
years of experience behind it, and con- 
sisting as it does of representatives of 
the States involved, is probably best 
qualified to get maximum results from 
the money spent. 

Until now, the Commission, though 
only advisory and limited to a small staff 
and budget, has done a remarkable job 
in stimulating local corrective action. 
Much progress has been made. 

But with the continued rapid growth 
of the Washington metropolitan area, 
where the problem is most acute, and 
the heavy impact on this area of the 
Federal establishment, local efforts alone 
are not sufficient enough. 

The Commission recognizes this when 
it states in its report: 

The heart of the problem, however—the 
greatest pollution load and therefore the 
greatest need—lies in the District of Colum- 
bia itself. As the seat of government, Wash- 
ington is the Nation’s showcase city. The 
Potomac is the Nation’s river. For these 
reasons, and because it occupies—tax free— 
such a large proportion of the metropolitan 
area, the Federal Government has an unde- 
niable responsibility to assist in the clean- 
ing up of the Potomac. Both the executive 
and legislative branches of Government must 
recognize the importance of a healthy en- 
vironment for the Nation's capital and en- 
able the Federal Government to contribute 
its share to the cleanup tasks which face the 
District of Columbia and the adjacent areas. 


As the Commission also points out, 
present plans are excellent as far as they 
go. But the presently programed con- 
struction in this area will not clean up 
the Potomac before 1965 or 1970. By 
then, if the population should increase 
more rapidly than now estimated, or if 
local efforts falter for lack of necessary 
Federal leadership, increasing pollution 
may have overtaken the remedies and 
left us where we are today, on the shores 
of an open sewer. 

I digress long enough to say that I am 
satisfied, as a result of my study of this 
problem as a member of the Committee 

on the District of Columbia, that the Po- 
tomac will never be cleaned up by any 
such so-called long-range program as is 
at present contemplated. It can only be 
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done by drastic action which calls for the 
appropriation now of funds necessary to 
do the cleanup job at this time. Iam sat- 
isfied that the program which has been 
outlined would merely maintain the Po- 
tomac as a continuing cesspool as the 
population in the area increases. 

Immediate construction needs are esti- 
mated at $62 million. No Federal help, 
even in the District of Columbia, is pres- 
ently in sight or even proposed. 

My bill would authorize the Federal 
Government to assume 60 percent of 
this program over a period of 5 years. 
This would permit communities to 
spend local money available for this pur- 
pose at a faster rate than now proposed 
and in some instances to expand their 
control programs. 

Washington, for example, now has 
plans to expand its treatment facilities 
and intercepting sewers. But it can do 
little about one of its biggest pollution 
sources—the ancient combined sewer 
system. One who makes a personal in- 
spection of this ancient combined sewer 
system, as I did, cannot fail to be re- 
minded of the sewers of ancient Rome, 
the remnants of which can still be seen 
when a trip is taken through the great 
Roman city. 

There is no overall program now to 
prevent frequent discharge of raw sew- 
age from these old mains into the river. 
With Federal help, this problem could be 
tackled.. 

While the Federal Government has a 
special responsibility to curb river pollu- 
tion in this area, I believe Congress could 
well examine again its duties in this re- 
spect nationwide. 

It has been 6 years since the Water 
Pollution Control Act went on the books. 
Unfortunately, appropriations under the 
act have been meager, and this first 
Federal effort in this field has accom- 
plished little. 

The Senate Public Works Committee, 
in reporting the 1948 act, commented: 

The information developed at the hear- 
ings furnished ample proof that water pollu- 
tion has become a matter of grave concern 
in many areas, and that its damaging effects 
on the public health and natural resources 
are a matter of definite Federal concern as a 
menace to national welfare. The committee 
is convinced that further progress in pollu- 
tion abatement must be undertaken in order 
to control this menace to the public health 
and natural resources. The committee 
agrees with the views of many witnesses that 
the Federal Government should take the ini- 
tiative in developing comprehensive plans 
for the solution of water-pollution problems 
in cooperation with the States. 


The experience that could be gained in 
the Potomac Basin under the type of 
Federal- aid program I am proposing 
could well point the way to a renewed 
countrywide attack on this national 
shame. 

I hold in my hand an article published 
about 2 years ago by the Chaplain of the 
Senate, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, on 
the subject Tainted Waters. The first 
paragraph reads as follows: 

Standing on the veranda of a lovely home, 
looking out on the entrancing vista of the 
glistening river, a visitor exclaimed: “What 
a glorious location.” Surely, it seemed that 
every pleased. But the owner re- 
plied sadly: There is a fly in the ointment 
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of this delectable scene. The river so close 
to our door is polluted, its water is tainted.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAINTED WATERS 


(By Frederick Brown Harris, minister, Foun- 
dry Methodist Church; Chaplain, U. S. 
Senate) 


Standing on the veranda of a lovely home, 
looking out on the entrancing vista of the 
glistening river, a visitor exclaimed: “What 
a glorious location.” Surely, it seemed that 
every prospect pleased. But the owner re- 
plied sadly: “There is a fly in the ointment 
of this delectable scene. The river so close 
to our door is polluted, its water is tainted.” 

Industrialism has its price. Factories take 
their toll. In every bustling city beauty and 
health are sacrificed in the altar of com- 
mercialism. Black smoke and yellow fumes 
pollute the air. Noxious odors offend and 
strangle. Even the coal which shakes its 
grimy curtain over darkened streets demands 
human life as part of its cost. But no pollu- 
tion which accompanies so-called civiliza- 
tion is more sadly tragic than the contami- 
nation of our rivers. 

If time in its flight could be rolled back to 
the days of Indian wigwams pitched on ver- 
dant banks, where now are the wharves and 
belching smokestacks of the white man, the 
contrast with streams, then pellucid, now 
putrid, would cry in shame to high heaven. 
Flowing in its crystal purity from out the 
silent solitudes from which it goes forth on 
its winding quest, the river just keeps rolling 
along its broadening way, bringing where- 
soever it flows life and joy to man and 
beast. But, alas, in modern landscapes, 
however pure a stream may be at its foun- 
tainhead it tends to become clogged by im- 
purities in the course of its Journey—espe- 
cially if man erects his homes, constructs 
his factories, and paves his streets along a 
river's pleasant banks. 

As a city expands and its marts of trade 
increase and its manufactured products pour 
forth in greater volume, so often a once 
proud river, the joy of the pioneer who rev- 
eled in the lordly loveliness of the site, 
becomes a polluted sewer of contamination 
in which even fish scarcely can live. Thus 
the very springs of the city’s life are poi- 
soned, 

That modern state of affairs suggests a 
report in Holy Writ, made thousands of years 
ago, about an ancient city. Jericho had 
every outward sign of prosperity. But there 
was a jarring discord spoiling its municipal 
music. Its water supply was tainted. That 
is a fatal blight to any city. Jericho’s city 
fathers, alarmed at the situation which 
threatened the health of every man, woman, 
and child in the town which seemed so 
fair and fortunate, came to the Prophet 
Elisha. “Behold,” cried the members of the 
city council—"behold, the situation of the 
city is pleasant but its waters are tainted.” 
That is the accusing consciousness now in 
America the beautiful, as we look out upon 
many of our broad streams, or gaze down 
at the swift currents from some point of 
vantage along a spanning bridge: The wa- 
ters are tainted. 

The biblical story declares that the prophet 
healed the poisoned waters by casting salt 
into the spring. In that incident is mir- 
rored a fundamental service of salt. Were 
it not for the salty ocean the pollution of 
our rivers would soon turn them into dead 
seas. One authority has declared: If the 
sea were to lose its saltiness, the earth would 
soon become uninhabitable. The salt sea 
receives the tainted waters and, by its magic 
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alchemy, they are sweetened and cleansed, 
That is not only a saving fact regarding 
the earth, It is a parable about life on the 
earth. 

A river is the symbol of all the beautify- 
ing, satisfying, fertilizing forces that enrich 
human life as they pour themselves through 
all its relationships. Yet there is not a 
stream that flows through the land of man’s 
dreams, desires, activities, expressions, and 
aspirations which cannot become poisoned 
and polluted. That is true of the river of 
music, of literature, of art, of sport, of gov- 
ernment, and even of religion. Music savor- 
ing of the jungle may arouse the lowest in- 
stincts. Literature which sells out to sala- 
ciousness pollutes the imagination. Art may 
pander to the lewd. Sport whose chief aim 
is to win, rather than to excel, destroys 
rather than builds high character. Public 
posts, as is painfully evident in past and 
current scandals, can be used by sinister 
practices to feather the nests of the office- 
holder rather than to further the interests 
of the people he has sworn to serve. De- 
mocracy’s chief menace always is that the 
waters of freedom shall become contami- 
nated. And, surely, the ages prove that the 
stream of religion can be saturated with in- 
congruous corruption. 

Now, what can be done for the cleansing 
of these rivers flowing through the crowded 
cities of our modern life? It is significant 
to remember that the ancient prophet did 
not denounce the poison which tainted the 
water. He healed the water by putting in 
Cleansing salt. What the corruption of our 
day needs is not so much a piece of our 
mind as a bit of our hearts. Practicing the 
Presence, by Brother Lawrence, as he worked 
in his monastery kitchen, and The Imita- 
tion, by Thomas a Kempis, as he meditated 
in his cloistered cell, have done more to heal 
the waters of life than the denunciations 
of all the fiery reformers put together. 

You cannot save a city or a society by 
scolding it. One cannot help his age much 
by denouncing it. The stream of public life 
cannot be purified by screening out the 
things that defile. There must be poured 
into the hearts and minds of the people 
some gracious and potent influence that will 
sweeten and strengthen and save. That is 
exactly that Christianity is sent and set 
to do. 

Legislation can do something about keep- 
ing poison out of food and out of streams. 
But police are never the final cure for pol- 
lution. A prophet greater than Elisha, who 
healed the tainted waters, one who knew 
by bitter experience that even religion can 
degenerate into a racket and its streams be- 
come corrupt, declared that only the salt 
of a pure heart will suffice to heal the poi- 
soned streams of human life. Never did that 
Supreme Teacher utter anything more perti- 
nent to His followers across all the centuries 
than “Ye are the salt of the earth.” Only 
by being salt in ourselves can we as indi- 
viduals become part of the solution, rather 
than a part of the problem, of this tainted 
age. 

Mr. MORSE. Unfortunately, a great 
many of the rivers of America are taint- 
ed. It seems to me that in the interest 
of national health, in the interest of na- 
tional recreation—yes, in the interest of 
national decency—the Congress ought to 
proceed to help solve this very serious 
domestic problem by the appropriation 
of Federal match-money funds to help 
clean up the rivers of America. 

Mr. President, I close by issuing ^ chal- 
lenge—an interesting challenge, because 
it calls for a searching of the facts. I 
issue it in the form of a question. Is 
there a single river in the world more 
polluted than the Potomac? I doubt it. 
Frequently we hear reports from visitors 
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to foreign lands who bring back stories 
about the pollution of the rivers in In- 
dia and in other parts of the world. I 
am inclined to believe—and experts have 
told me that the answer I have given to 
my hypothetical question is the accurate 
answer—that one will look in vain for a 
river in the entire world which carries a 
greater quantity of human sewage than 
does the Potomac, rolling by the Capitol, 
within sight of this building. It is a 
slow-moving cesspool of human sewage. 
I say that the time has come for the 
Congress to remove that blight from the 
reputations of the Capital City and of 
the Nation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am glad 
to see that the Senator from Oregon has 
taken an interest in doing something 
about this problem. I am one of those 
who have always felt that we should try 
to make the National Capital the show- 
place of America, which visitors can view 
with pride and admiration. This city 
should be the most beautiful in the en- 
tire Nation, and Congress should take 
steps to see that it is made so. 

It is unfortunate that the Potomac 
River should be an example of the worst 
in America, rather than the best. This 
being the Nation’s Capital, it would be 
appropriate for the Federal Government 
to demonstrate that something can be 
done to control stream pollution. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his support. If he 
would like to do so, I should be honored 
to have him join me in sponsoring the 
bill. 

Mr. LONG. Ishall be glad to join the 
Senator in sponsoring the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that th® bill which 
I am introducing at this time be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my. remarks. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3132) to promote the prevention and 
control of pollution in the Potomac 
River, introduced by Mr. Morse (for 
himself and Mr. Lonc), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purpose of 
promoting an effective program for the pre- 
vention and control of pollution in the 
Potomac River, the Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin, established by 
the Potomac River Sanitation Compact as 
approved by Congress in the joint reso- 
lution of July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748), is 
authorized to assist State and local govern- 
ments or agencies thereof within the Poto- 
mac Valley Conservancy District, as estab- 
lished by such compact, in establishing proj- 
ects most effective for such prevention and 
control by making payments, out of funds 
appropriated to such Commission, for the 
purposes of this act and in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, to such govern- 
ments or agencies thereof. 

Sec. 2. Payments authorized under the 
ud section of this act shall be made only 

(1) the State or local government, or 
agency of such State or local government, 
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agrees to pay 40 percent of its pro rata share 
of the cost of the project for which any 
such payment is made; and 

(2) the Commission determines that the 

project for which any such payment is made 
is necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
act. 
The Commission shall give priority to pay- 
ments for projects which it decides would 
be most effective in carrying out such pur- 
pose. 

Src. 3. The term “State government” as 
used in this act shall include the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. Such amounts, not in excess of $8 
million per year, are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin for the 
fiscal year following the date of the enact- 
ment of this act and the 4 succeeding fiscal 
years for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION—ADDRESS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
delivered by the Vice President of the 
United States on last Saturday evening 
be printed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp,. 
as follows: 


Before I get into my talk tonight I want 
to thank the radio and television stations 
for providing time for me to reply to the 
attack which was made by Mr. Stevenson 
over these same stations on President Eisen- 
hower and his administration last week, to 
give both sides a chance to be heard is in 
the fair, best American tradition. 

At the outset I must confess this hasn’t 
been an easy talk to prepare, not that I 
haven't had plenty of advice. All week long 
the wires and the letters, the telephone calls 
have been pouring into my office in Wash- 
ington. The trouble is, of course, they 
haven't agreed. 

For example, I brought a few down here. 
- Here is a batch that says to attack Mc- 
CARTHY. : 

And then here’s a batch that says to attack 
Stevenson. 

And over here is a group of people who say 
to attack both of them. 

And then over here is a group that says, 
‘Don't take on either one.” 

But after talking to the President we de- 
cided this issue is too important to answer 
in kind with a rip-roaring political tirade, 
before a cheering partisan audience. 

The President believes, and I agree, that 
the best answer to an attack any time is 
the facts, and that is why I am sitting in 
this studio alone tonight. I want to talk to 
you just as if you were sitting across this 
desk from me. That is why I don’t have a 
prepared written text. I find that when I 
feel very strongly on a subject I speak a 
little more effectively when I just refer to 
notes I have made myself. 

Well, to begin, what did Mr. Stevenson say? 
Cutting away the quips and the fancy ad- 
jectives and the cheer lines you usually find 
in political speeches, he has criticised the 
Eisenhower administration on three counts. 

First, he raised the question about mili- 
tary foreign policy, which has been referred 
to as the New Look. Secondly, he criti- 


cised the administration's handling of the 
problem of communism in the Government. 
Third, he claims that President Eisenhower 
is not providing the leadership he should to 
his party and to the country. 

I want to take each one of these charges 
up in order of their importance. 


First one 
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in order of importance, of course, is his criti- 
cism of our foreign and military policy— 
because nothing is more important than de- 
veloping the policy which will allow Ameri- 
cans to live at peace with their neighbors. 
What is this new policy and why was it 
adopted? How does it differ from the old? 
I think I can tell you something about that 
because I was there when it was made. 

Every Thursday morning since Eisen- 
hower’s administration has been in Wash- 
ington there has been a meeting of the 
National Security Council. For two and 
a half to three hours, the President, Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of Defense, and 
other top advisers in these fields have dis- 
cussed our foreign and our military poli- 
cies. They had only one objective in mind 
in those discussions: What is the best policy 
for America? 

We began by asking ourselves the ques- 
tion—Was the policy we inherited from the 
previous administration good enough? 
And our answer was no, because of its re- 
sults. What were those results? 

We found that in 7 years of Truman- 
Acheson policies 600 million people had 
been lost to the Communists, and not a 
single Russian soldier had been lost in com- 
bat. We found when we went to Washing- 
ton that we were still involved in a war 
in Korea that had cost us 125,000 American 
boys as casualties. Again not a single 
Russian soldier was lost in that war. We 
found that we inherited a budget, a policy 
which if continued as recommended by the 
Truman administration would have added 
$40 billion to the national debt. This 
would have meant had we approved that 
policy, more controls and higher prices for 
all Americans, We found that despite 
record spending for military purposes, that, 
in our efforts to be strong everywhere, we 
weren’t strong enough anywhere. So, since 
our former policy had failed, we then asked 
ourselves the question: What kind of a 
new policy should we adopt? 

In determining what that policy should 
be, we decided to find out what the men 
in the Kremlin were up to. We found that 
militarily their plan, apparently, was to 
destroy us by drawing us into little wars 
all over the world with their satellites, and 
where, due to our inability to bring to bear 
our great, superiority on the sea and in the 
air, we would be unable to win those wars. 
We found that economically their plan, ap- 
parently, was to force the United States to 
stay armed to the teeth, to be prepared to 
fight anywhere, in the world that they, the 
men in the Kremlin, chose. 

Why? Because they knew that this 
would force us into bankruptcy, that we 
would destroy our freedom in attempting 
to defend it. 

We decided we would not fall into these 
traps. So we adopted a new plan, which 
summed up, is this: rather than let the Com- 
munist nibble us to death all over the world 
in little wars, we would rely, in the future, 
primarily on our massive, mobile retaliatory 
power. This we could use at our discretion 
against the major source of aggression, at 
times and places that we chose. 

We adjusted our armed strength to meet 
the requirements of this new concept. What 
was just as important, we let the world and 
and we let the Communists know what we 
intended to do. Right now the question is 
how has that policy worked? 

Well, what has happened in the first year 
of the Eisenhower administration? First 
the Korean war has been brought to an end. 

Second, two American divisions have been 
brought home because under our new policy 
we have decided that we will not fight the 
Communists on their teims if they engage 
in aggression again in Korea. 

Third, our budget is approaching a balance 
and this means that controls have ended, 
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that taxes can be reduced, and that inflation 
has been stopped. 

Fourth, and this is vitally important, we 
have finally seized the ideological offensive 
from Communists all over the world. 

The President in his magnificent speech of 
April 16th before the U. N. Assembly, Sec- 
retary Dulles in his superb performance at 
Berlin, have finally placed the responsibility 
where it belongs—on the Communists—for 
blockading the road to peace. 

Incidentally, in mentioning Secretary 
Dulles, isn’t it wonderful, finally, to have a 
Secretary of State who isn’t taken in by the 
Communists, who stands up to them? 

We can be sure now that the victories our 
men win on the battlefields will not be lost 
in the future by our diplomats at the council 
table. 

Finally, during the one year of the Eisen- 
hower administration, in not one area of the 
world have the Communists made a signifi- 
cant gain, and in several areas we have. 

Well, that’s the New Look—and those are 
some of the results. 

Now, since Mr. Stevenson objects to this 
policy, and since he hasn't said what he's for, 
I would like to ask him some questions: 

First, does he think the Korean war should 
not have been stopped? 

Second, does he think the two divisions 
that were brought home to America because 
of the New Look policy should be sent back 
to Korea? 

Third, does he think that the Soviet Union 
and Communist China should not be held 
responsible when they commit aggression 
against a free nation by using one of their 
satellites? 

Fourth, does he favor having more Korean- 
type wars all over the world? 

Fifth, does he favor a return to the Tru- 
man-Acheson foreign policy? 

And finally, in discussing this subject, may 
I add just two things: The best way to avoid 
war is to let the great aggressive powers who 
threaten war know that if they begin one 
they will be held responsible for their acts. 

That's what we've done. I think the great 
majority of the American people will agree 
with the decision of this administration in 
doing just that. 

Then I would like to say this: I am not a 
military strategist, and, for that matter, 
neither is Mr. Stevenson. I don't imagine 
many of you listening to this program are 
military experts either. But, fortunately, the 
man who is President of the United States is 
one of the greatest military leaders in the 
world today. He is an expert. He is the one 


who made the final decision on this policy. 


I believe that we can and should have con- 
fidence in his decision, and in that policy, 
particularly when the nonexpert who criti- 
cizes it offers nothing but return to a policy 
which failed, and was rejected overwhelm- 
ingly by the American people in the elections 
of November 1952. 

So much for that criticism. 

Now, to the second criticism Mr. Stevenson 
makes—the administration’s handling of the 
problem of Communists in Government. 

Here again let’s see what the administra- 
tion's policy is, and also let's see how it 
differs from that of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

The first great difference is that this ad- 
ministration recognizes the danger of Com- 
munist infiltration in the United States. 

We don’t agree with Mr. Truman in kissing 
off that danger by calling it a red herring, 
nor do we agree with Mr. Stevenson, referring 
as he did to the investigations of that danger 
as chasing “phantoms among ourselves.” 

We know from studying history of the past 
10 years that men like Alger Hiss and Harry 
White turned over secret papers to the Com- 
munists, and we know also that they were in 
a position to exert influence—for the Com- 
munists—on policies of the United States. 

We know that our atomic experts say the 
Russians got the secret of the atomic bomb 
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3 to 5 years before they would have gotten 
it otherwise, because of the help they re- 
ceived from Communist spies right here in 
the United States. Consequently—because 
we recognize this danger—under the Presi- 
dent’s direction the executive branch of this 
Government has developed a program to 
deal with this problem. 

Now, this program does two things, First, 
we make just as sure as we can that we 
don't put Communists on the payroll. Sec- 
ond, under a new security-risk program, we 
recognize that it is a privilege, not a right, 
to work for the Government, and that we 
should remove from the payroll those who 
are undoubted risks, and those who might 
be easy prey to espionage agents because of 
their personal habits or their backgrounds. 

How does this policy work? Now, since 
May, when the policy was adopted, fairly 
and effectively, under this program we have 
been weeding out individuals of this type. 
To give you an idea, I have here a. break- 
down of the files of over 2,400 people who 
have left the Federal payroll either by res- 
ignation or discharge under this program 
since May. A great majority of these, inci- 
dentally, were inherited from the previous 
administration, 

This is what their files showed: 422 of the 
files showed that they contained informa- 
tion indicating subversive activities or asso- 
ciations; 198 of them showed information in- 
dicating sexual perversion; 611 showed in- 
formation indicating conviction for felonies 
or misdemeanors; 1,424 of these files showed 
information indicating untrustworthiness, 
drunkenness, mental instability, or possible 
exposure to blackmail. 

I think all of you will agree that people 
with information like this in their files 
shouldn't be working for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is what we think, and that 
is why they aren’t working for the Federal 
Government today. Now, that is what the 
administration in the executive branch has 
done. 

In addition, the President and this ad- 
ministration recognize the right and the re- 
sponsibility of congressional committees to 
investigate in this field. Here I want to 
make a statement that some of you are go- 
ing to agree with, and some of you are not, 
but which should be made. 

The President and this administration, the 
responsible leadership in the Republican 
Party, insist that, whether in the executive 
branch or in the legislative branch of the 
Government, the procedures for dealing with 
the threat of communism in the United 
States must be fair and they must be proper. 

Now, I can imagine some of you who are 
listening will say, “Why all this hullabaloo 
about being fair when you are dealing with a 
gang of traitors?” As a matter of fact, I have 
heard people say, “After all, we are dealing 
with a bunch of rats. What we ought to do 
is go out and shoot them.” 

I agree they are a bunch of rats. But just 
remember this, when you go out to shoot 
rats, you have to shoot straight, because 
when you shoot wildly, it not only means 
that the rats may get away more easily but 
you make it easier on the rats. Also, you 
might hit someone else who is trying to shoot 
rats, too. And so we have got to be fair for 
two very good reasons: 

1. Because it is right; and 

2. Because it is the most effective way of 
doing the job. 

Why is it right? Well, why do we fight 
communism in the first place? Because 
communism threatens freedom, and when 
we use unfair methods to fight Communists, 
we help to destroy freedom ourselves. 

Now, why is the most effective way to 
fight Communists to do it fairly? 

I have had some experience in this field. 
I think I know what I am talking about. 
I know that even when you do it fairly, you 
will get criticism from some of those who 
object not to how you are investigating, 
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but to what you are investigating. When 
you do it unfairly, and with irresponsibility, 
all that you do is give ammunition to those 
who oppose any action against the Com- 
munist. When, through carelessness, you 
lump the innocent and the guilty together, 
what you do is give the guilty a chance to 
pull the cloak of innocence around them- 
selves. 

In recent weeks we have seen a striking 
example of tae truth of these principles I 
have enunciated. Men who have in the past 
done effective work exposing communism in 
this country have, by reckless talk and ques- 
tionable methods, made themselves the issue, 
rather than the cause they believe in so 
deeply. When they have done this, you see, 
they not only have diverted attention from 
the danger of communism, but have diverted 
that attention to themselves. Also, they 
have allowed those whose primary objective 
is to defeat the Eisenhower administration 
to divert attention from its great program to 
these individuals who follow those methods. 

Now may I make a personal reference on 
this subject? I have fought Communists all 
my political life and I am proud to say that 
they have fought me all my political life, too. 

I believe in congressional investigations be- 
cause I know that if it had not been for the 
investigations conducted by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Alger Hiss would 
be free today. And it is because I believe 
in congressional investigations, that I know 
the President is right in insisting on fair 
procedures in those investigations. I would 
also like to say something else on this sub- 
ject. I can assure you this administration, 
under President Eisenhower, will never toler- 
ate disloyalty in any place we find it, and 
that when mistakes are made, we will admit 
them rather than to try to cover them up. 

Don’t you agree that is the best answer to 
this problem? I believe it is. Because, you 
see, we must remember that the extremes of 
those who ignored the Communist danger or 
who covered it up when it was exposed, have 
led to the extremes of those who exaggerate 
it today. 

Well, I think that is enough on that 
subject, 

Now let us go to the final criticism Mr. 
Stevenson made. In a way, it is related to 
the issues I just discussed He says that 
President Eisenhower is not giving proper 
leadership to the Republican administration 
and to the country. 

My answer to that one is pretty short, and 
it is very simple. President Eisenhower is 
not only the unquestioned leader of the 
Republican Party, but he has the confidence 
and the support of the great majority of 
Americans, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. And both his leadership and their 
support, believe me, are undivided. 

Why would anyone raise such a question? 
Well, I think possibly because they mistake 
abuse and rhetoric for leadership. It is true 
that President Eisenhower does not engage 
in personal vituperations and vulgar name- 
calling, or promiscuous letterwriting, in as- 
serting his leadership, and I say thank God 
he doesn't. I think the American people 
have had enough of that kind of leadership 
in the White House. Let us never forget 
that no really great American President ever 
resorted to such tactics. 

How does a great man lead? How does 
President Eisenhower lead? He leads by ex- 
ample, by what he is for—and President 
Eisenhower is for the greatest, positive pro- 
gram presented to Americans in a whole gen- 
eration. Its very simple objective is that all 
Americans can have peace and prosperity, 
and have peace and prosperity at the same 
time. That is something we haven’t had in 
this country for 20 

And so I say that it is time to get behind 
the President’s program. Let’s quit being 
diverted from the business of putting that 
Program into effect by fighting, and by con- 
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troversy over an issue we ought to be together 


on. 

Incidentally, you know Mr. Stevenson was 
good enough to give some advice to President 
Eisenhower and the Republican Party last 
week, 

I am sure that he won’t mind if I give a 
little advice to him. It is this: As the rec- 
ognized leader of the Truman wing of the 
Democratic Party I advise Mr. Stevenson 
that if he has a better program to offer to 
the American people, either in the foreign 
field or in the domestic field than President 
Elsenhover has, to offer it and let's debate it. 
But if he hasn't, then I say come along with 
the rest of the American people and support 
the President's program. 

And now I am going to say a final word. I 
believe in America’s destiny, as I know all 
of you do. I studied America’s history and 
I recall in our periods of great crisis Amer- 
ica has always been blessed by having great 
Presidents. This may surprise some of you 
for me to say this, but some of those great 
Presidents have been Republicans and some 
of them have been Democrats. 

Today we need the very best leadership that 
America can provide. I believe that we have 
that leadership in President Eisenhower. 

I say that because I've had the opportunity 
of working with him. 

I say it because I know not only is he 
respected in the United States, not only is 
he respected in Europe, where he has worked, 
but he’s also known and respected and loved 
in countries on this earth which he’s never 
visited. 

May I tell you a little story? When Mrs. 
Nixon and I were on our trip around the 
world, we went to Bangalore, India. It was 
the first stop we made in India, and I re- 
member, as we were driving through the 
streets the crowds were very, very heavy. 
So I had the car stopped at an intersection 
and we got out of the car to shake hands 
with some of the people. But the press of 
the crowd was so great I asked Mrs. Nixon 
to get back in the car, and I jumped up on 
the hood to make a little talk to this group 
of people. 

Now, get the picture. Only 25 to 30 
percent of these people, I imagine, even 
understood English. 

Isaid two things. Isaid: “I want to thank 
you for welcoming Mrs. Nixon and me as 
graciously as you have on our visit to your 
country.” 

And: “I bring you the greetings not only 
of the people of the United States, but I 
bring you the greetings of the President of 
the United States, Dwight Eisenhower.” 

And then a wonderful thing happened. 
At the mention of the word “Eisenhower,” 
that whole tremendous crowd broke into ap- 
plause. And so we have a leader who is not 
only an American leader; he is a world leader, 
and he is a man who is mobilizing world 
opinion for the free nations and for us. 

I have seen him make some great deci- 
sions during this past year. I see him make 
them day after day. But no matter how 
tiring the conferences have been, no matter 
how long, I can tell you that when he has 
made those decisions, I have never seen him 
mean; I have never seen him rash; I have 
never seen him impulsive; I have never seen 
him mad; and I have never seen him make 
a decision which was motivated by political 
purposes. His only test was the one that he 
said he was going to use all through the cam- 
paign—what is good for America. 

I think we are lucky to have this man as 
President of the United States. 

You know this is a great and good country. 

Let’s quit fighting among ourselves about 
an issue that all Americans should be united 
on. Let’s join together and get behind our 
President in making the American dream 
come true. 

Well, I see my time is up, and to all of you 
who have listened and agreed with me, my 
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appreciation. To all of you have listened and 

with me, my respect—and to every- 
body who on a busy Saturday night took the 
time to hear this program, thank you, and 
good night. 


OPEN HEARINGS IN THE McCARTHY 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for not more 
than 2 minutes on a question of Senate 
procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while the 
majority leader is on the floor, I wish to 
register my objection to any suggestion 
or proposal that any hearings in regard 
to the controversy which has arisen over 
the conduct of the McCarthy committee 
be held in executive session. 

I believe the subject has become a 
matter of the public’s business. The 
American people are entitled to have 
the hearings held in public. When citi- 
zens are brought before Senate commit- 
tees the usual practice is to hold public 
hearings, even though sometimes some 
dirty linen must be washed in public. 
The same policy should be followed when 
Senators and members of a committee 
staff have become involved in a public 
controversy. I believe there is plenty of 
dirty linen involved in the controversy, 
and the American people are entitled to 
have all the facts brought out in public. 

Therefore, let the chips fall where they 
may, but give the American people an 
opportunity to observe who is responsible 
for the controversy now raging, and who 
is telling the truth in regard to it. 

I quite agree that, so far as the ques- 
tion of the power of the McCarthy com- 
mittee over its own personnel is con- 
cerned, it is for that committee to de- 
cide it; but I say the investigation of the 
charges and the countercharges ought 
to be conducted in an open, public hear- 
ing, with the press present. The press 
will have to act as the sentinel, the 
guardian, and the informer of the Amer- 
ican people as to what the facts are. 


` I for one shall stand on the floor of the 


Senate and oppose any proposal to clear 
up this matter by way of executive ses- 
sions in committee. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATURAL GAS 
ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the pending busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5976), to amend section 1 of the Natural 
Gas Act. 


THE NEW LOOK IN THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
newspapers of our country, both in their 
editorial pages and in their news col- 
umns, have reflected varying degrees of 
interest and speculation on the admin- 
istration’s announced New Look defense 
policy for the United States. This same 
curiosity has been echoed in the Halls 
of Congress, and it is in an attempt both 
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to stimulate interest in this program and 
to present a truer picture of it that my 
remarks are offered at this time. 

Naturally, it would be futile for one 
man to attempt to include in a single 
discussion all the ramifications involved 
in the application of the term “New 
Look” as it relates to our Armed Forces, 
Such an attempt, also, would lead to 
much confusion. Because of this, and in 
view of the essential nature of the sub- 
ject, my remarks will be confined to that 
branch of the service with which I have 
the most intimate knowledge, the Air 
Torce. 

Any New Look in the defense program 
for the United States implies a New 
Look in the program for the United 
States Air Force. Is there, then, really a 
New Look in the Air Force setup and, if 
so, what is it? 

The use of this Nation’s Air Force as 
a retaliatory weapon, one that would, by 
its strength, dissuade our enemy from 
attack, is far from a new concept in the 
field of air strategy. General Vanden- 
berg, who for 5 years was Chief of Staff 
of America’s Air Force, held strongly to 
this concept, and all his efforts were di- 
rected to such an objective. At this 
point, it should be noted that it was evi- 
dent as World War II came to a close 
that the use of airpower as a preventive 
force, preventive by its very power. ca- 
pacity, was inevitable; and, as the Air 
Force gradually came of age by virtue of 
its recognition as a separate arm, this 
concept was the strong rock of its foun- 
dation. To a great extent, of course, 
this consideration was hastened and 
strengthened by the advent of atomic 
weapons capable of delivery by the Air 
Force. Hence, if we were to confine our 
description to this one idea alone, and 
say that the Air Force has a New Look 
because it is a force of retaliation, and, 
a deterrent to enemy attack, we would be 
in gross error. Furthermore, if this were 
the only basis for the use of the term 
New Look, we would also be doing a 
great disservice to Hoyt Vandenberg, 
and his associates, because of their pio- 
neering efforts in this field. 

Where, then, lies the New Look in the 
Air Force? It could, perhaps, be stated 
most simply by saying that it lies in air- 
craft, in equipment, in training, and in 
planning. Or, it could be described by 
citing the fact that we have now 
trimmed much of the fat off the Air 
Force program as it stood last year, and 
that the entire Air Force has been pulled 
together more tightly into a strong and 
effective military weapon, whose blade 
has been honed to a war edge by the 
correct application of these factors of 
aircraft—equipment, training, and plan- 
ning. Such a statement could be made, 
as it often is, and might be acceptable 
to some; but I do not believe that the 
basic question involved can thereby be 
correctly answered for those who have 
expressed a genuine interest in the New 
Look in the Air Force. 

A proper explanation of the Air Force 
New Look program requires a view both 
into history, what has happened, and 
into the future, what we believe will 
happen. It requires what the military 
calls an “estimate of the situation.” 
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This methodical approach to a problem 
is one of the military’s finest contribu- 
tions to our processes of thinking and 
should be used more often in our delib- 
erations. It involves looking at the 
enemy and his capabilities and looking 
at ourselves and our capabilities, and 
then, by an evaluation of all existing 
factors and circumstances, reaching a 
conclusion as to our best course of 
action. Let us, then, apply this method 
to our present discussion. 

For the first time in our history, we 
know who and what our enemy is. We 
know that he is represented by Bolshevik 
communism and that his intent is the 
substitution of his philosophies for those 
which are basic to our Republic, as well 
as to those of other governments whose 
strengths lie in freedom by military, 
psychological, or economic means. Fur- 
thermore, we know that the seat of this 
enemy is the Soviet Union. 

With these two important acknowl- 
edgments, we can proceed to look at the 
capabilities of our enemy and plan, with 
military skill, to meet them. I stress 
the military aspects of this effort, though 
I well recognize that there are other 
weapons which we must use with equal 
adroitness in this conflict. The use of 
psychology in our war thinking and 
planning is rather a new tactic, but it is 
an increasingly important one, for as 
we plan our military approaches we must 
also plan our approach to our enemy’s 
mind. 

In that connection, Mr. President, 
psychological warfare as employed since 
its inception by this country has not 
been equal to the task, and it is hoped 
that in the future we will apply ourselves 
more diligently to this important and 
ancient, although new to us, feature of 
military strategy. 

Today, then, we know who our enemy 
is and we know what our enemy’s inten- 
tions are. I think it was George Wash- 
ington who said, in 1776, in effect, that 
we have the kind of people to deal with 
who are not aware of danger until the 
bayonet is at their very breast, and then, 
truly, they are susceptible of it. Thus 
it is, also, today. The American people 
now see in the Soviet Union their great- 
est enemy, and they regard Communist 
Russia as the bayonet at the breast of 
freedom. They are vitally concerned 
with what we in Congress and those in 
charge of our military affairs are doing 
to remove that threat. There is today 
no complacency of peace such as has al- 
ways accompanied the end of hostilities 
in the past. There is an acute aware- 
ness of our dangers, and a determination 
to see us through to a successful con- 
clusion so that freedom will be the vic- 
tor in this worldwide struggle between 
the ugly idea of communism and the 
clean and bright idea of liberty. 

We know our enemy, but in the devel- 
opment of our military plan we must go 
back and look at the evolution of the 
strong nations in the history of the world 
and see why they acquired their strength. 
We must do this now, for without this 
understanding we can easily under- 
estimate our enemy’s potential to destroy 
us. 
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Civilization began in the river valleys 
of Asia. Men assembled there in small 
villages and towns, and, almost at once, 
the desire to communicate with one 
another led to traffie up and down the 
rivers of that vast and mystic continent. 
Their transportation was confined to the 
rivers, however, because, when the tiny 
and primitive boats reached the mouths 
of the rivers, they were turned back by 
the heavy and awesome seas. Asia grew, 
then, within itself, its development be- 
ing confined to the length and breadth 
of the valleys. Men did not dare to ven- 
ture past these confines, and this restric- 
tive influence of Asian geography is still 
reflected in the backwardness of the 
Asiatic countries. While it is true that 
their cultures flourished, the lack of con- 
tact with the outside world brought 
about a narrowness and provincialism in 
their ranks which persists even to this 
day. 

Turning, next to Egypt and her great 
Nile River, we find that there men also 
assembled in towns along that river; but 
as they approached the mouth of this 
one, they found a small, quiet sea whose 
islands were easy points of recognition 
for navigation and whose nearly always 
placid waters offered no great obstacle 
to commerce between the countries 
which bordered upon it. Hence, great 
countries like Greece, Egypt, and the 
Roman Empire came into being. As the 
means of transportation gradually im- 
proved, commerce flourished, and these 
Mediterranean countries became the 
great powers of the then known world. 

The ability which man acquired in 
the navigation of the Mediterranean 
made it only natural that he should 
venture even farther into the unknown 
vastness of the deep oceans. With the 
advent of deep sea navigation and trans- 
portation, the countries whose harbors 
bordered on the Atlantic in Europe be- 
gan to grow into world powers. In the 
logical course of such events, Spain and 
Portugal became the first of there coun- 
tries to assume power through their 
mastery of the ocean: It followed, then, 
that little England, heretofore only an 
island kingdom, would assume a world 
leadership through her inheritance and 
dominance of the seas. Through sea 
power, England became the master 
country of the world, not only politically, 
but also economically; and it is inter- 
esting to note that, until the advent and 
development of aviation, she successful- 
ly retained that position. 

Before coming up to the present day 
to discuss the new transportation era in 
which we find ourselves, we should look 
briefly at the impact which the advent 
of the railroads made on the inland em- 
pires of the world. Until the railroad 
chugged across the American scene in 
the 1830's, the economic dominance was 
confined to those countries controlling 
the seas. The railroad, however, made 
it possible to develop our own country, 
and it is probably the greatest single 
contributing factor to the economic 
growth of the United States outside our 
basic free enterprise system. 

The railroads opened up the power of 
Germany. Even Russia began to con- 
struct a railroad system, but fell short of 
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its needs; and today, much of the Soviet 
Union’s backwardness, up until the air 
age, can be blamed on an inadequate 
railroad system. In China, likewise, we 
find a large interior country whose com- 
merce has been stagnant because no 
proper means of inland transportation 
has been developed and maintained. 
The iron horse moved the people away 
from the rivers, across the plains and 
mountains, and interior countries began 
to compete on a more equal basis with 
the sea-bound countries in the race for 
world power. 

Mr. President, a new method of trans- 
portation came into prominence during 
the period of the Second World War, 
however; and, particularly since that 
time, it has risen in the extent of its im- 
pact upon the course of human affairs. 
Air power has completely destroyed the 
transport barriers of yesterday, and to- 
day we live in a world whose wide and 
far-flung points can be visited easily and 
quickly for business, pleasure, or, sadly, 
and more significantly, for the purposes 
of war. 

Now where, it might be asked, does 
Russia, our enemy, the bayonet at the 
throat of freedom, fit into this picture 
with any advantage? We cannot deny 
some of her backwardness in past years. 
We recognize our own ability to out-pro- 
duce her. Where, then, are the facts 
which justify putting our enemy in a 
dominant position in this new and gigan- 
tic age of air transportation? 

During all the years of earlier trans- 
portation methods, we grew to know the 
world from east to west and from west to 
east. The Mercator projection charts 
which have guided our navigators 
around the globe and between its various 
points were laid out only with regard to 
the east-west and west-east conception. 
This was so much the order of the day 
that now, if one asked a friend which di- 
rection France is he would point to the 
east. If he asked him in which direction 
China lies, he would point westward. 
Ask him, then, “Which way is Russia?” 
and again he will point generally, and 
only generally, either east or west. The 
advent of airpower, with the lessening 
of distances and times between coun- 
tries, and particularly between the coun- 
try wherein our enemy has his strong- 
hold, and our own, requires a complete 
and drastic revision of our sense of dis- 
tance and direction. We must now think 
from north to south and from south to 
north, as well as in eastward and west- 
ward lines. We must think globally, be- 
cause the great land masses of America 
and Eurasia are closer together across 
the poles than around our old and estab- 
lished ocean routes. For the sake of in- 
formation and clarification, I suggest we 
consider a few distances via the pole or 
Arctic route: 

From eastern Siberia, 3,500 nautical 
miles encompass all of the United 
States except the Southeast. 

From Murmansk, 3,700 nautical miles 
reach our industrial Northeast. 

From Spitsbergen, 3,200 nautical miles 
include Washington and Chicago. 

From Iceland, 2,700 nautical miles give 
the same coverage. 

From Point Barrow, Alaska, 2,400 
nautical miles reach Murmansk and 
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2,800 to 3,700 nautical miles reach the 
industrial areas of central Siberia, the 
Urals, Moscow, and the Ukraine, with 
4,100 nautical miles reaching the Baku 
area. 

From northern Maine, 3,100 to 4,600 
nautical miles give the same coverage. 

From Thule, Greenland, 1,600 to 3,300 
nautical miles reach these same areas. 

From Iceland, 1,300 to 3,000 nautical 
miles encompass all these regions. 

Mr. President, we now have some idea 
how, just as England was geographically 
favored during the deep-sea era, Russia 
is geographically favored in this new era 
of airpower by virtue of her Arctic 
frontier. Our own exposure on the Arc- 
tic is not an inviting one. There is only 
one navigable river flowing north into 
the Arctic Circle from America. The 
largest town in the Arctic Circle on our 
side is Aklavik, Canada, whose popula- 
tion is approximately 200. Compare this 
bleak situation with that on the Soviet 
side of the Arctic. There we find, thanks 
to our own Gulf Stream, many ice-free 
ports and several navigable rivers, which. 
when they are frozen over, offer great 
sledge routes into the Arctic interior of 
the Soviet. Russia has long be2n ex- 
ploiting this vast country by aviation, 
whereas aviation has not succeeded, to 
any great extent, in opening up our own 
Arctic areas. In fact, Russia has long 
been working at the production potential 
of the Arctic, and it is necessary, in this 
appraisal of our enemy, that we look at 
some of her Arctic cities: 

Murmansk, the largest city in the 
world north of the Arctic Circle, grew 
from about 3,000 at the beginning of the 
Soviet regime to 117,000 in 1939. Since 
that time, it is estimated that its popula- 
tion has increased to nearly 200,000. 
Murmansk is an important naval base, 
a large commercial port, and a growing 
industrial city. 

Petsamo, just to the west of Mur- 
mansk, is another Soviet Arctic port on 
ice-free Petsamo Bay. 

Archangel is a city of more than 280,- 
000 on the White Sea, whose port is kept 
open by ice-breakers during the winter. 

The Pechora River Basin, to the east, 
is the principal source of coal and oil for 
the Leningrad, Archangel, and Mur- 
mansk areas. 

Ukta, with a population of more than 
40,000 is the oil-producing center, where, 
also, radium has been produced since 
1940. 

Vorkuta, a city of more than 30,000, 
is the coal-producing center. 

Kara is another Arctic port where coal 
is shipped from the Vorkuta mines in- 
land by rail. 

Sale Kard and Navy Port are the Arc- 
tic ports for the Ob River of western 
Siberia. This is the largest of the Si- 
berian rivers, with 12,000 miles of navi- 
gable waterways in use. The second 
great Siberian river is the Yenisei of 
west-central Siberia. It also serves a 
large timber and grain area, and its 
basin contains many valuable mineral 
resources. Its navigable waters reach 
3,500 miles from the Arctic to Lake 
Baikal, where another new industrial 
area is developing. 

Igarka, the chief port of the Yenisei, 
is north of the Arctic Circle. It grew 
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from one house and three people in 1920 
to a population of 20,000 at the begin- 
ning of World War II. 

Dudinka is another growing Arctic 
port on the lower Yenisei. It serves the 
mines at Norilsk, a city of more than 
35,000, 50 miles inland by rail, where 
coal, nickel, copper, lead, and zine are 
mined. 

The third great Siberian river is the 
Lena of east-central Siberia. Tiski is 
its Arctic port. 

Petropavlovsk is an old fishing and 
sealing port with a fine harbor, ship- 
building facilities, and miscellaneous in- 
dustries, and has a population of 100,000. 

Magadan, a new city on the north 
coast of the Okhotsk Sea, has a popula- 
tion in excess of 65,000 and a wide va- 
riety of industries. 

In July of 1947, the last period for 
which accurate figures are available, it 
was estimated that there were 500,000 
people north of the Arctic Circle in the 
Soviet Union, compared to some 20,000 
on the American side in Greenland, Can- 
ada, and Alaska combined. While it is 
reasonable to assume that these figures 
have been altered on both sides since 
that time, the great difference in favor of 
the Soviet Union, even then, is sufficient 
indication of that country’s great ad- 
vantage in this area. 

By this brief, though highly signifi- 
cant, outline, we have seen the geo- 
graphic imbalance which exists between 
our enemy and ourselves. We should 
further understand, in this connection, 
that the very oceans which once afforded 
us protection now offer a means of trans- 
portation for long-range atomic subma- 
rines, which can deny us the access to 
important strategic materals and the 
normal lanes of intercourse over the seas. 
So, in a world that is smaller than were 
the vast continents of past wars, in a 
world where, geographically speaking, 
our enemy is better situated than we are, 
we must, if for no other reason, look to 
airpower as our first line of defense and 
our immediate capacity for offense. 

In passing to the new phase of this 
New Look, we should pause briefly to 
consider the other sources of our mili- 
tary strength. To pass completely over 
them would be an error and an injustice, 
and even though this thesis is devoted to 
an argument for our Air Force as consti- 
tuted, I cannot refrain from stating my 
position regarding our great companions 
in strength—the Navy and its compo- 
nents, and the Army. 

The objective and strategy of seapower 
is to control the sealanes or, in other 
words, to control the seas. This concept, 
applied with full vigor, enabled us to 
defeat another great sea power in the 
Second World War, Japan. This strat- 
egy, applied to Germany, contributed to 
her defeat in the First World War, al- 
though Germany, had she understood 
this power, could well have defeated the 
Allies in both wars. These two wars, and 
other wars in which seapower was a de- 
cisive weapon, had as their participants 
countries whose geographical locations 
best suited them for dependence upon 
the seas. Russia, however, does not have 
to rely on the ocean for her lines of 
communication and supply. Russia is 
essentially self-sufficient, and even the 
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satellites that now come under her vi- 
cious wings are approached by land or, 
more important, they are now easily ap- 
proachable by air. Hence the real pow- 
er of ocean offensive—blockade and 
strangulation—will not affect Russia’s 
ability to exist during war, or even to 
wage war to a successful conclusion. On 
the other hand, her submarines can roam 
the seas, where we used to feel safe, and 
apply the same strategy against us which 
we would apply against her were sea- 
power a factor in our retaliation poten- 
tial. 

Since the beginning of conflict between 
men, it has been necessary for the ar- 
mies of one nation to plant their feet 
and their flag on the soil of the enemy 
nation before any real decision could be 
concluded. How, then, can any war, 
without full emphasis on infantry, be 
justified? Let us go back for a mo- 
ment to the fact that we know our ene- 
my—his strength and his intentions. 
Should we plan, then, to wage a war 
matching him man for man? Will that 
type of battle be successful on such a 
vast land mass, against numerically su- 
perior armies, or should we, instead, ex- 
ploit our own greatest strength, which 
is our technological superiority? We 
used this approach in bringing about the 
victory in the Pacific, and we saved the 
lives of thousands of our men. 

America’s manpower is limited, as is 
its ability to maintain a vast army 
thrown halfway around the world. So 
the strategy of airpower appears to be 
the only logical and genuinely acceptable 
avenue of approach to the problem of 
creating and maintaining peace in the 
world. By an emphasis on airpower, we 
utilize our technological advantages, we 
lean upon our great productive ability, 
we exploit the basic weakness of the 
enemy, which is now interior communi- 
cation, and we do so with a minimum of 
manpower and a considerably reduced 
burden upon the economy of our country. 
This latter consideration is of especial 
importance, for the proponents of Bol- 
shevik communism have often stated 
that they will destroy the Western Pow- 
ers from within by destroying their eco- 
nomic systems; and, if we continue the 
policy based on the illusion that the un- 
limited use of money will strengthen us, 
then we give concrete impetus to their 
mode of destruction. No economy, in- 
cluding that of the United States, can 
stand forever the pressures of maintain- 
ing full war production and full war 
manpower in periods of peace. We can, 
however, look carefully at our hole 
card, and then proceed in an intelligent 
and forceful manner to strengthen it. 

The New Look about which I have been 
speaking is a misleading term, to some 
extent, because it suggests that all the 
factors now contributing to our air 
strength are newly devised. The truth 
is that the New Look in the Air Force 
has been in the process of formulation 
since World War II. From the experi- 
ences of that conflict, together with those 
of the Korean action, and the interven- 
ing military lessons provided by our 
country’s technological advances, we 
have gradually reached a point in our 
thinking where we have accepted the in- 
evitable; that is to say, we have been 
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made, through necessity, to understand 
some of the older concepts in terms of 
the exigencies of these explosive times. 
To a great extent, then, the New Look is 
merely an acceptance of the Old Look, 
but it comes at a time and in a manner 
when the people of this country can 
best appreciate the results of such a re- 
assessment of our military potential. 

Therein lies the key to the New Look 
in the Air Force. The time has come 
when the careful planning of General 
Vandenberg and his staff is bearing fruit 
in an Air Force consisting of a carefully 
planned, closely integrated unit, an Air 
Force whose present leaders fully under- 
stand the dependence of our country 
upon it, and who are developing with 
amazing strides a power for peace, cre- 
ated by peace, with constant attention 
given to building the best and the 
strongest force. These leaders realize 
that strength in the air is not measured 
entirely in terms of planes or men, but 
rather, somewhat, by teamwork, by 
training, and by the most astute utiliza- 
tion of our new equipment. 

I might say at this point that Winston 
Churchill recognized in one of his great 
writings that the assessment of airpower 
is very difficult; in fact, it is more diffi- 
cult to assess the true power of air forces 
than it is to assess the true power of 
land or sea forces. 

Indeed, if numbers alone could make 
the ideal air force, then we had no right 
to defeat the German Air Force. When 
we entered the war in Africa, and then 
in Italy, and eventually on the main- 
land of Europe, the German fighter force 
was larger than ours. We can look at 
Goering’s ghost, wherever it may be 
hiding in abjection, and thank it for the 
misuse of this airpower, which led to our 
early and telling successes. To a lesser 
degree, the same was true of the Japa- 
nese Air Force, but quality ran out in 
that area at a faster rate than in the 
German area. On the other hand, we 
remember the Royal Air Force and its 
heroic defense of little England, which 
prompted Churchill to say, “Never have 
so many owed so much to so few.” There 
we saw the ultimate in the employment 
of limited airpower, successful to the end 
that the numerically stronger German 
Air Force was pushed back across the 
channel. 

All these facts must be understood, and 
I feel that, generally, they are; but re- 
marks have been made on the floor of 
the Senate and in the press of the coun- 
try which have led me to this long and 
rather detailed explanation of our back- 
ground and our present situation. 

It is necessary, furthermore, that we 
point up the real achievements of the 
New Look in the Air Force by making 
some comparisons with the recent past, 
both with respect to the quantity and 
quality of our air arm. 

Let us look, first of all, at the econo- 
mies which have been effected by this 
New Look. In the original program for 
the Air Force it was felt that a strength 
of 1,031,000 officers and airmen was 
needed to man 115 wings. Last year this 
authorization was reduced to 960,000 as 
the Air Force’s manpower ceiling for 
June 30, 1954. The Air Force has now 
committed itself to man 115 wings with 
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955,000 officers and men by that date. 
This reduction of 5,000 persons is a 
voluntary Air Force action. 

Pilot training rates have also been re- 
duced. This has been made possible be- 
cause the floating D-day concept has 
given the Air Force 2 more years in which 
to increase the pilot inventory necessary 
to the manning of its goals. Thus, in- 
stead of a fast buildup to a 12,000 pilot 
training, followed by a sharp cut in this 
rate, we are building to a training rate 
of 7,800 pilots a year. This reduced pro- 
gram also permits personnel reductions 
among the activities supporting the 
training program. At the same time, it 
will give us a sufficient number of pilots 
to man the 137 wings proposed for the 
middle of 1957. 

Mr. President, it might be interesting 
to note at this point, from information 
received rather late, that 17,000 juniors 
and seniors in the ROTC air program in 
the colleges of the United States have 
agreed to take pilot training. This back- 
log of pilot material in itself will ‘greatly 
enhance the future of the air arm of our 
defense. 

Overseas, the Air Force has benefited 
from its Project Native Son. Under 
this project, the Air Force expects to re- 
place some 43,000 service personnel with 
local civilians by July of 1954. Already, 
more than two-thirds of this saving has 
been realized. 

The appreciable modernization of the 
13 reserve troop carriers has made pos- 
sible a reduction of 6 troop carrier wings 
from the original Air Force goal. 

I might interject the statement that 
one of the criticisms leveled at the new 
look in the Air Force has been that the 
Defense Establishment has reduced the 
group carrier wings in the Air Force, 
whereas in truth this country has more 
today, if we combine those of the Regular 
Air Force and the Reserve, than we have 
had at any time. 

(At this point Mr. GOLDWATER yielded 
to Mr. DANIEL to insert in the RECORD 
and to comment on the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the so-called Submerged Lands Oil case. 
Mr. DANIEL’s remarks and the decision 
appear in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of Mr. GoLpwatTer’s address.) 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
continuing program for the improvement 
of maintenance paid off substantially 
last year, when the Air Force was able to 
effect a cutback on the planned produc- 
tion of jet engines intended as replace- 
ment engines. 

In wing strength, the new look has re- 
sulted in an increase from 48 on July 1, 
1950, to 106 on July 1, 1953, and an esti- 
mated 115 for July 1, of this year. Pres- 
ent plans call for this figure to be in- 
creased to 137 wings by July 1, 1957. 

The Air Force’s potential wing power 
relates to a function of the number of 
aircraft and the explosive power which 
each aircraft can carry. The new look 
has not involved any change in the vari- 
ous types of wings; hence, any increase 
in a wing’s potential power is the result 
of increased explosive power. For in- 
stance, the H-bomb has been described 
as having a 4-megaton yield, or the 
equivalent of 1 million tons of TNT. By 
comparison, the World War II atomic 
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bomb has been described as having a 
20-kiloton yield, the equivalent of 1,000 
tons of TNT. 

General Twining has stated: 

The growth of our tactical atomic capac- 
ity is one of the most significant recent de- 
velopments in modern warfare. * * * It is 
an Air Force objective that every offensive 
fighter and bomber aircraft of our tactical 
Air Force be capable of carrying atomic 
weapons. 


In World War II, the B-17 or B-24 car- 
ried an average bomb load of 4 tons for 
a combat radius of approximately 1,300 
miles. The B-36 is described as capable 
of carrying 10,000 pounds of bombs, or 
5 tons, for 10,000 miles. Thus, modern 
aircraft carrying 20 KT has from 4,000 
to 5,000 times the explosive power of the 
same aircraft carrying more convention- 
al bombs. 

Actual wing power is a function of po- 
tential power for efficiency of delivery. 
Delivery capability depends upon our 
capacities, those of the enemy, and cer- 
tain external influences, such as weather 
and the location of the target. While 
the proficiency of air crews is continu- 
ally improving, it is difficult to measure 
in simple terms, since it includes such 
factors as increased bombing proficiency, 
better maintenance, fewer gross errors, 
improved countermeasures, better intel- 
ligence materials, and increased flying 
proficiency. 

An air wing, therefore, now as always, 
is a unit of striking power, equipped and 
manned to enable it to operate inde- 
pendently in sustained action until such 
time as normal resupply and replace- 
ment can take effect. 

On July 1, 1953, our active aircraft 
numbered 17,100. It is estimated that 
the figure will have increased to 21,000 
by July 1 of this year, and to 22,900 by 
July 1, 1955. 

What, then, of the use of our aircraft 
and other Air Force equipment? The 
answer, of course, depends upon the na- 
ture of the tasks which the Air Force 
must be prepared to perform. Under 
the New Look program, the aircraft 
themselves are designed to perform as 
efficiently and economically as possible 
whatever task is assigned to them. This, 
naturally, is a fundamental considera- 

on. 

The primary operational tasks of the 
Air Force are threefold: First, strategic 
offensive; second, theater operations; 
and third, continental air defense. In 
support of these tasks, a fourth is gen- 
erated, that of air transport. 

In turn, to sustain these four purposes, 
the Air Force is engaged in a variety of 
supporting activities, which also involve 
aircraft, such as, first, procurement, 
maintenance, storage, and distribution 
of material; second, recruitment, train- 
ing, feeding, clothing, and the medical 
care of personnel; third, administration 
of Air Reserve and National Guard pro- 
grams; fourth, research, development, 
and testing of new weapons and equip- 
ment; and fifth, the construction of air- 
bases and supporting installations. 

Turning specifically to the Air Force’s 
task of strategic offenses, it should be 
stated, at the outset, that, in order to 
accomplish this function, the Air Force 
must be able to attack at any point on 
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the globe in a short period of time, with 
overwhelming destructive power, and de- 
spite any measure of enemy opposition. 
The hard core of this offensive force is 
the 10-engine intercontinental B-36, 
whose capacity has been the primary de- 
terrent force of the free world. Soviet 
defensive capacity, of course, has not 
stood still; and there are plans now to 
replace the B-36 with the jet B-52, in 
order to keep ahead of the Soviet air- 
defense buildup. 

Supplementing the offensive powers of 
the B-36 is the piston-engined B-50, 
which is an improvement of the World 
War II B-29. These units are now al- 
ready being replaced—in fact, they are 
practically replaced in their entirety— 
by the faster jet B-47. 

By extending the range and flexibility 
of the B-47, the Strategic Air Command 
has made large-scale aerial refueling 
from tanker aircraft a routine procedure. 
Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
that by adopting this refueling proce- 
dure, aircraft which, when using their 
own fuel containment, can sustain them- 
selves in the air, for no longer than 41⁄2 
hours, now fly regularly 15-hour training 
missions across the length and breadth 
of the United States. 

Although the Strategic Air Command 
is able to operate from the United States 
in the event of war requiring the use 
of refueling techniques, the existence of 
Strategic Air Command bases overseas 
greatly increase its flexibility and the 
economy of its operation, and, hence, 
its effectiveness. These bases, of course, 
must be defended. The Strategic Air 
Command, therefore, has fighter air- 
craft, such as the F-84, capable of both 
a defensive and offensive role. 

The effectiveness of any attack can be 
no better than the knowledge of enemy 
targets, hence, the need for the recon- 
naissance versions of aircraft, such as 
the B-47 and the B-36. I may say here 
that although we might consider these 
aircraft as of the reconnaissance type, 
nevertheless, they can deliver bombs 
against an enemy. 

Under the Air Force’s task of theater 
operations, we find its vital contribution 
in the protection of strategic overseas 
areas, especially NATO and far eastern 
regions. The task of theater operations 
involves air defense, close air-support of 
ground troops, interdiction, support of 
the strategic offensive, and theater air- 
lift. For these purposes, a number of 
types of aircraft are needed: Fighter in- 
terceptors, such as the F-86 and the all- 
weather F-94; fighter bombers, such as 
the F-84; reconnaisance versions of both 
fighters and bombers—but still capable 
of performing their primary task of de- 
livering destruction to an enemy; and 
troop transports, such as the C-119 and 
the C-124. 

The Air Force air-defense role is to 
prevent an enemy from successfully de- 
livering an air strike which would re- 
sult in catastrophic losses to the United 
States. The most effective defense, of 
course, is a good offense. 

Mr. President, that conception of war- 
fare has never changed, from the days 
when man first threw a rock at his ene- 
my, until today, when we utilize the most 
effective technological advances in the 
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air. We must never forget that the best 
defense is a good offense. Consequently, 
our strategic air forces have an impor- 
tant part to play in destroying the 
enemy’s offensive power at his home 
bases, even before he gets his aircraft 
off the ground. This is the most effec- 
tive and economical military method of 
protecting the United States from attack. 

Nevertheless, the Air Force must also 
be prepared to conduct a successful air 
offense by meeting an enemy air strike 
after itis airborne. This would be espe- 
cially necessary in the earlier days or 
hours of a war, in which it is to be antic- 
ipated that the enemy would have the 
initiative. 

Successful interception depends upon 
three things: First, adequate early warn- 
ing and radar interception; second, the 
kind of interceptor aircraft to meet the 
enemy aircraft; and, third, destruction 
of the aircraft before reaching the bomb- 
release line. It involves the present loca- 
tion of bases to protect vital areas, well- 
trained flying and support personnel, 
and quality performing all-weather air- 
craft. The types of aircraft involved here 
are the all-weather jet F-89 and the 
F-94. As a “last ditch” defense, these 
aircraft are backed up by the highly pub- 
licized rockets for ground-to-air inter- 
ception of enemy aircraft. 

The latest addition to the Air Force’s 
interceptor program is the new RC- 
121C radar airplane. This giant Super- 
Constellation-type plane is adapted for 
special defense missions, and is capable 
of carrying this country’s most power- 
ful search radar to high altitudes, for 
line-of-sight surveillance, thus over- 
coming the normal limitation of radar's 
inability to bend over the horizon or, 
as we may say, “to look around the cor- 
ner.” 

These flying radar stations can locate 
sneak raiders, and can stay airborne for 
extended periods of time because of high 
fuel capacity and large fuel economy. 

Mr. President, this is a decidedly im- 
portant step in the continental air de- 
fense of the United States, because of 
the rather limited value of ground- 
based radar, particularly in the moun- 
tainous regions of Alaska and in the 
Arctic, where, at its best, ground-based 
radar would be too late in many cases. 
However, with the radar these planes 
carry, it is possible to detect at very 
great distances an enemy approach. 

It is generally recognized that our 
need for effective defense against air at- 
tack is greater now than ever before, 
since, under present conditions, one 
large-scale offensive by the Soviets could 
be decisive, if allowed to be carried out 
without interference. The Air Force’s 
new program, which provides for 34 air 
defense wings, reflects our awareness of 
the greater need for air defense forces, 
but does not attempt to attain a “per- 
fect” air defense. A more perfect air 
defense awaits improvements in our air- 
defense weapons systems. 

Mr. President, in all candor and 
truthfulness, iet me say we must look 
back to the time when England was being 
attacked by Germany, which was at- 
tempting to wipe out that tiny island. 
There, with a small target, the Royal 
Air Force was able to stop only from 
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20 to 30 percent of the invading bombers. 
Consequently, at best we can expect to 
stop perhaps 50 percent of bombers 
which might at some time fly over our 
soil. But with the proper kind of warn- 
ing system and, particularly, by means 
of the maintenance of a great retalia- 
tory air force, I doubt that the Soviets 
would begin a program of annihilation 
against us, knowing that the best de- 
fense is a strong offense, and that we 
would strike back at them in the next 
breath, 

The Air Force’s transport mission in- 
volves air lift support of the Strategic 
and Tactical Air Command’s mobility 
plans. It also involves providing, 
through MATS, the necessary air lift to 
support the theater commitments of all 
three services. Within the theater, the 
Air Force must provide the theater air 
lift, through troop-carrier units. In- 
creased use of air lift to transport per- 
sonnel and high-cost material will con- 
tinue to result in greater economy. 

The World War I twin-engined C-47 
and four-engined C-54 are still perform- 
ing valuable airlift missions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these aircraft are worth more 
now than they originally cost. The great 
use of airlift by all services, however, has 
brought about a need for faster and 
larger transports, such as the C-119 and 
the C-124. 

In accomplishing its three primary, or 
combat, tasks, the Air Force is not neg- 
lecting the development of guided mis- 
siles. Recent announcements of the as- 
signments of Matador Squadrons to Eu- 
rope is an indication of the progress 
being made in missiles for theater tac- 
tical use. Meanwhile, longer range 
ground-to-ground missiles and shorter 
range ground-to-air missiles are being 
developed to increase the effectiveness of 
our interceptor aircraft. 

We have considered at some length 
the new look in the Air Force as it has 
evolved from both distant and recent 
history and the lessons of these chang- 
ing times. In every way, the efforts 
which are being made to meet the threat 
to our country’s military security are 
gaining momentum and achieving their 
desired ends. They can never be wholly 
successful, however, if there is a lack of 
understanding on the part of either the 
personnel involved in the military pro- 
grams or the citizens of our country, 
who must, in order to reap the benefits 
of such efforts, realize their total impli- 
cations and adjust their own thinking 
to meet the requirements of the result- 
ant policies. 

There are certain problems remaining 
to be solved if we are to achieve and 
sustain an effective Air Force of 137 
wings. Many of these are essentially 
technical and operational, and can be 
solved only by the Air Force itself. Air- 
power supporters out of the ranks of this 
service can aid in the solution of such 
problems, however, by providing the Air 
Force with the proper atmosphere in 
which to work and the proper men and 
tools. 

Of all the major unresolved problems, 
probably the most urgent is that con- 
cerning the morale of Air Force person- 
nel, I digress from my announced in- 
tention of discussing only the Air Force 
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to say that it is the remaining unsolved 
problem in all our forces, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Marine Corps. 
For example, the 4-year terms of some 
200,000 airmen expire during this next 
fiscal year. Most of these individuals 
have been trained in our technical 
schools and have, by this time, acquired 
a high degree of skill and experience, 
which has been and could be of inesti- 
mable value to the Air Force. These men 
have now reachec the point where they 
can really “pay off,” and quickly and 
rapidly advance to higher skill levels. 
Yet, the latest survey indicates that 
nearly 75 percent of them do not intend 
to reenlist. There is no purpose to be 
served by attempting to put a price tag 
on the “know how” we will lose as a 
result of this occurrence, but the educa- 
tion and training of these persons repre- 
sents a figure considerably in excess of 
$344 million. 

Two of the primary factors critically 
affecting reenlistment rates are the 
availability of community facilities in 
the vicinity of our bases and the ade- 
quacy of personal facilities on those 
bases. Surely, something can be done 
about personal facilities such as suitable 
barracks, adequate messes, chapels, post 
exchanges, theaters, airmen’s service 


clubs, officers’ open messes, libraries, 
attractive recreational rooms, and 
hobby shops. 


In this connection, I may say that in 
my own State of Arizona there are sev- 
eral fine Air Force installations. We 
train jet pilots for the Air Force. At 
Luke Field, located near Phoenix, Ariz., 
the Air Force is asking for $78,000 to 
install coolers, so that the men can live 
comfortably in the heat which prevails 
there in the summer, which on many 
days approaches 110 or 115 degrees. Yet 
there is argument about that small item. 
We think nothing of sending $78 million 
abroad—to accomplish what? 

That is typical of the things which the 
Air Force asks for the men at its bases 
around the country, to allow them, as 
dedicated Air Force members to live as 
their neighbors in the cities and towns 
live. The Air Force is asking nothing 
else. The Air Force has developed sound 
criteria for these facilities—criteria 
which meet the basic needs of our people 
in accordance with American standards 
of living, and which are not in any sense 
of the word luxurious or extravagant. It 
is estimated that the cost necessary to 
bring our bases up to the required stand- 
ard would be roughly 63 percent of the 
training cost loss which is anticipated for 
the next fiscal year. That is 63 percent 
of $344 million. The relation between 
the adequacy of base facilities and such 
things as reenlistment rates and AWOL 
rates shows that this money would be 
well spent. I shall insert at the end of 
my remarks a study made by the Air 
Force on that one point. 

Another problem confronting the Air 
Force in the pursuit of its new look is 
the strengthening of the Air Force’s Re- 
serve and Air National Guard’s pro- 
grams. These are being carefully re- 
viewed and restudied in the light of the 
new look, and specific recommendations 
should be forthcoming within the next 
few months, 
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Furthermore, the Air Force faces con- 
siderable difficulty from the present 100- 
hour limitation on so-called proficiency 
fiying. One of the adverse effects of this, 
for example, is the increased difficulty 
experienced by. the Strategic Air Com- 
mand in getting the necessary pilots for 
the building up of its strength and the 
providing of replacements. 

Every year the question of flying 
comes up, when the Air Force budgets 
are considered. The question is asked, 
Should a man, when he reaches the age 
of 40, 45, or 50, be no longer allowed to 
fiy? That contributes to the low morale 
among these officers. As I stated on the 
floor last year, telling a man who has 
been a pilot all his life that because he 
is 40, 45, or 50, although he is in perfect 
health, he can no longer fly is like tell- 
ing a lawyer that he can no longer talk, 
or telling a dentist that he can no longer 
pull teeth. 

In this age of nuclear weapons and 
long-range, high-speed aircraft, a stra- 
tegic air force is of little value unless it 
is “combat ready” 24 hours a day 365 
days a year. At the same time the pro- 
fessional requirements for piloting mod- 
ern aircraft are greater than ever. Thus, 
if the Strategic Air Command is to main- 
tain a constant condition of combat 
readiness, it must receive an influx of 
pilots each year who have already 
achieved a high degree of flying profi- 
ciency. -It cannot afford to rely on pilots 
just out of flying school, who require sev- 
eral years of additional flying experience 
before they are qualified to take our ex- 
pensive, complicated, long-range bomb- 
ers into combat. Hence the Strategic Air 
Command insists that pilots receive a 
certain number of hours flying experi- 
ence from other sources before they can 
be taken into its functions. 

As time goes on, however, the restric- 
tion on flying will make it increasingly 
difficult for pilots to obtain these neces- 
sary minima. In fact, many younger 
pilots, with no experience in either World 
War II or Korea, will find it impossible 
to do so. The Strategic Air Command, 
for example, has established 900 hours of 
flying time as the minimum requirement 
for a copilot of a B-47. For a pilot not 
assigned to an operational unit, this rep- 
resents 9 years of service under the 100- 
hour restriction. The first pilot of a 
B-47 must have between 1,500 and 2,500 
hours, depending upon the type of air- 
craft he has previously flown. Under the 
100-hour restriction, this represents 15 
to 25 years. 

A B-36 aircraft commander must have 
2,000 to 3,000 hours flying time, or 20 to 
30 years service, under present require- 
ments. Consequently a pilot graduating 
at the age of 23 would be anywhere from 
43 to 50 years old before being qualified 
to command a B-36 aircraft. He would 
reach retirement age before ever becom- 
ing qualified to command a B-36 squad- 
ron, much less a wing or a higher echelon 
or command. Is there any wonder then 
that morale is one of the great problems 
standing in the way of the full attain- 
ment of the New Look in our Air Force? 

Mr. President, when the appropriation 
bill for the Air Force comes before the 
Senate this year I urge that considera- 


tion be given to the debate of last year. 
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I urge that we consider the record of 
the Air Force this year in holding its 
fiying to a minimum, and not attack the 
fiying personnel and the flying profi- 
ciency of members of our Air Force who 
fly. 

Finally, there is the question of re- 
establishing in the Air Force the older 
traditions of military authority and 
leadership. The present deficiencies in 
this area were pointed up by the Wom- 
ble Committee under the six points. 

Mr. President, I made reference earlier 
to the fact that all our services, with the 
exception of the Marine Corps, have the 
problem of low morale. A study of the 
findings of the Womble Committee and 
a comparison of them with the situation 
in the Marine Corps will reveal why the 
Marine Corps has always maintained a 
high esprit and high morale. The com- 
mittee listed the following six points: 

First, a dilution of military authority 
and leadership; second, a consequent re- 
duction of distinction between the ranks; 
third, emphasis on discipline if military 
authority is to be reestablished; fourth, 
effective leadership deterred by inhibi- 
tion of esprit; fifth, command ability de- 
terred by emphasis on technocracy; and 
sixth, a reduction of professional stand- 
ards has made the military service less 
attractive. 

Mr. President, we must have a restora- 
tion of the old feeling that existed be- 
tween the enlisted man and his sergeant, 
between the sergeant and his officer, and 
between the officer and his men. We 
cannot follow one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Doolittle report, to reduce 
the military to one basis. There is a 
difference in the military, and we must 
go back to the old system as one of the 
first steps toward regaining and retain- 
ing the high morale which has always 
characterized our successful military 
forces, 
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Air power, then, has become our chief 
military arm, not because of its innate 
novelty as a weapon, but through geo- 
graphical necessity. In this age of air 
transportation, we in the United States, 
for the first time in our history, find 
ourselves at a geographical disadvantage 
in relation to our enemy. Even so, we 
are in such a position of superiority 
technologically that we can overcome 
this factor by the aggressive development 
of our air power. 

How, then, are we prepared for this 
new and challenging era as far as our 
own leadership is concerned? From 
many years of contact and experience 
with the Air Force, I can assure you that 
its leadership capacity today, at all lev- 
els, is more than equal to its assigned 
task. 

The Air Force is now a close, well-knit, 
keenly coordinated fighting force, whose 
leaders know their job and are well- 
prepared to cope with the problems in- 
volved in its pursuit. 

Yet there is more at issue here in the 
creation and maintenance of a success- 
ful military machine than the develop- 
ment of the actual military leadership. 
We must, as a people, learn to respect 
and to rely upon these defense estab- 
lishments. We must understand their 
problems and their requirements, and 
stand ready to lend our assistance to 
them. 

Mr. President, because the issue is of 
such importance at the moment, I sug- 
gest that Members of Congress refrain 
from asking personal favors of any 
branch of the armed services. Service 
in our Armed Forces is an obligation and 
a duty, and every American boy should 
look forward to it with keen anticipa- 
tion. It is wrong for any Senator or 
any Member of the House to ask any 
favors of the military service in behalf 
of any friend or member of his family 
or acquaintance. I suggest that we re- 
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fuse to act on such requests when we 
receive them from our constituents. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe that the in- 
vestigation which is being made now will 
show that the average Senator and the 
average Representative do not ask any 
favors of the armed services. On this 
subject all of us, I think, hold exactly 
the view the Senator from Arizona has 
expressed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. I make the 
suggestion because it is a point in issue 
now, and a warning should be served 
that we should not do anything that will 
affect the morale of our troops. 

Mr. President, what I have been say- 
ing applies as much to the Congress as 
it does to citizens throughout the coun- 
try, and it has been in the spirit of hope 
for such help that this rather long dis- 
cussion has been developed today. It 
has been offered with a view to shedding 
some much-needed light on the back- 
ground, as well as on the present and 
proposed status, of that arm of our Na- 
tion’s defense potential which has be- 
come a major source of our military de- 
oe and offense—the United States Air 

orce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a chart en- 
titled “Recreational Facilities Compared 
to Reenlistments and Violations at 12 
AF Bases 1-Year Period (October 1, 1952 
to October 1, 1953),” together with an 
explanation. 

There being no objection, the chart 
and explanation were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Recreational facilities compared to reenlistments and violations at 12 Zone of the Interior bases, 1-year period (Oct. 1, 1952, to Oct. 1, 1953) 
[Bases are arranged numerically—most suitable to the least suitable] 


1. Average base population 
2. Number of reęenlistments 
3. Number eligible who did not reenlist_ 
4. Percent reenlistments 2 
5. Percent recreational facilities existing. 
6. Percent personnel a. w. o. I. 
7. Percent personnel drunk and d 
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Line 1 contains the average base popula- 
tion for each base during the 1-year period. 

Line 2 shows the total number of reenlist- 
ments, including personnel who reenlisted 
from other bases. The figures in this line 
also include Reserve and Air National Guard 
personnel as well as Regular. 

Line 3 shows the number eligible at each 
base during the year who did not reenlist. 

Percent reenlistments as shown in line 4 
is the percent who reenlisted out of the total 
who became eligible for reenlistment. 

Line 5 shows the percent of personnel fa- 
cilities existing on each base figured on the 
total facilities each base should have de- 
pending on size and mission. Only airmen 
facilities were considered. 

Percent AWOL as indicated in line 6 is the 
percent personnel AWOL out of the average 
base population for the 1-year period. 

The same applies to line 7 which shows 
percent drunk and disorderly. 

Lines 8 and 9 indicate the total number 
of AWOLs, drunk and disorderly, respec- 
tively, for the 1-year period. 

Line 10. indicates the total cost to con- 
struct the lacking facilities at each base. 
Area cost factors were used in arriving at 
these figures. 

Line 11 indicates the total loss to the Gov- 
ernment from nonreenlistments at each base 
when compared to the Air Force average of 
60 percent. Air National Guard and Reserve 
airmen on active duty are not included in 
computing Air Force reenlistment rates. 
The number who did reenlist as shown in 
line 2 was subtracted from the number who 
would have reenlisted if the 60-percent Air 
Force rate had been achieved. A cost factor 
of $2,295 was then applied to this difference 
in nonreenlistment. 

Line 12 shows the numerical standing of 
each base for reenlistments, personnel facili- 
ties existing, AWOLs, drunk and disorderly, 
and community facilities. 

Since it was apparent during the prepara- 
tion of this study that reenlistments and 
violations were also influenced by differences 
in surrounding communities, the Commu- 
nity Services Branch of my directorate estab- 
lished the community facilities rating in 
paragraph 12 (e). Climatic conditions, geo- 
graphical locations, community-services pro- 
grams, size of community, housing, commer- 
cial services, community, attitude, and seg- 
regation problems were considered in estab- 
lishing this numerical standing. 

Line 13 shows the total points for the 
numerical standing of each base and line 
14 shows the final numerical standing of 
each base when compared to the other 11 
bases. 

The chart generally indicates that reen- 
listments and violations are influenced by 
existing personnel facilities as is pointed out 
by the closeness of the figures in line 12a, 
b, and c. The exceptions are due to differ- 
ences in community facilities as indicated 
in line 12e. This serves as further support 
of Secretary Talbott's belief that geographi- 
cal location should be seriously considered 
in choosing sites for new Air Force bases. 

The right-hand column indicates the 
grand total and averages of columns 1 
through 11. The average facilities existing 
at these 12 bases is a little over one-half of 
what is needed. 

The total cost required for all lacking facil- 
ities at these 12 bases is $9,915,648, and the 
total loss from nonreenlistments at the 12 
bases was $4,923,829, 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks an article entitled, “USAF’s New 
Look,” published in a recent issue of the 
Reservist. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USAF's New Look 

Ike's military budget for fiscal year 1955 
as submitted to Congress resolves beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that dollarwise Air Force 
is the most prominent military service. In 
addition to the $11.2 billion asked in new 
money, funds in past years approved for the 
USAF will be available, making a grand total 
of $16.2 billion. According to the President, 
it provides greater expenditures for airpower 
than in any year since the close of World 
War II. 

In the buildup to 137 wings, scheduled 
for attainment by fiscal year 1957, it is evi- 
dent that 141,600 officers will be on active 
duty by the close of fiscal year 1955 or June 
30, 1955. Approximately 123,000 are now on 
duty and this figure will rise to 134,600 by 
June 1954. 

Provisions of the new budget call for a 
pilot production rate of 7,800 to be attained 
by late this year. Also, the Air Force plans 
to produce more of its rated officers from 
ROTC. 

The new budget will permit an expansion 
of personnel from the present 925,000 to 
955,000 by June 30 of this year. By June 
1955 there will be a new total of 970,000 
officers and men which will prevail through- 
out the buildup to 137 wings. Meanwhile, 
the other services are expected to take re- 
duced personnel rations. 

For USAF's Reserve Forces $28 million is 
requested. This is approximately $13 mil- 
Hon over last year’s appropriation. With 
this money at hand, the Air Force plans to 
conclude fiscal year 1955 with 14,500 Reserve 
Officers (4,346 in rated categories) and 21,000 
airmen, all in pay status. While this is an 
increase of more than 13,000 personnel over 
the originally planned June 30, 1954, 
strength, it is but a small percentage of the 
USAF'’s proposed long-ranged strength in 
pay and nonpay desires. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 


tion? 
- Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 
Mr. STENNIS. I wish to commend 


the Senator from Arizona for the speech 
he has made. It is a very real contribu- 
tion to the subject matter. He brings to 
it the freshness of one who is not yet a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and one who has a very fine 
knowledge of the problem with which 
he deals. It is very timely that the 
Senate should have the benefit of the 
thought of someone who is not speaking 
as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, because it has been our ex- 
perience in the committee, as I am sure 
it has been the experience elsewhere, 
that very frequently we who constantly 
deal with a subject are so close to the 
trees that we cannot see the forest. 

I am particularly impressed by what 
he said about the question of morale and 
the need for recreational and other fa- 
cilities. I agree with him in that re- 
gard. However, I can assure him and 
the American people that, according to 
my observation, we have the best armed 
services of any in the world from the 
standpoint of being the best paid, the 
best clothed, and the best medically 
cared for. Furthermore, in our armed 
services in nearly every case, if not in 
every case, the American standard of liv- 
ing conditions follows the personnel of 
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our armed services wherever they may 
go in the world. 

So I commend the Senator for his 
statement with respect to morale and 
with respect to what needs to be done 
to save America. It is important that 
we restore the feeling in our youth that 
it is a privilege as well as a duty to serve 
the Nation in its military services, and 
that such service is not to be looked upon 
as a chore or as something to be evaded. 
If we can rebuild that spirit in America 
a fine contribution will be made to our 
security. I believe the Senator has ren- 
dered a valuable service by the remarks 
he has made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for his very kind 
remarks and to comment briefly on what 
he said. IJ agree that our Armed Forces 
are the best paid, the best clothed, the 
best fed, and the best equipped. We 
provide everything for them. But there 
is an intangible something which we do 
not give our Armed Forces in time of 
peace. We do not, as citizens, give them 
the respect to which they are entitled. 
I can remember that before the Second 
World War there was almost contempt 
for the wearer of the uniform. We now 
begin to see, since peace has come to us 
to some extent, the outlook of the uni- 
formed man. It is not a matter of pay, 
clothing, housing, or equipment; there 
is an intangible something which starts 
in the home, the school, the church, 
with an all-consuming love of country. 
But, more than that, it is nurtured and 
carried into full flower by an under- 
standing citizenry and an understanding 
legislative body in Washington. The 
source of our difficulty is not in the men 
themselves; it is not in the service they 
get or the attention they receive. It is 
a matter of doing unto the other fellow 
as we would have him do unto us. We 
need to get back to the established dis- 
cipline in the Armed Forces in line with 
the suggestions which have been made 
by the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree with 
what the Senator has said with reference 
to the intangible which he mentioned. I 
think we must adjust ourselves to build- 
ing a large peacetime military force, 
and to treat the men and women of the 
services as technicians. In peacetime 
we do not exhibit the ardor, enthusiasm, 
and patriotism which is in evidence dur- 


ingawar. They are entitled to our sup- 
port so that their esprit de corps may be 
promoted. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. With reference 
to the retaliatory force and the mainte- 
nance of a peacetime reserve, including 
the National Guard, and so forth, does 
the Senator from Mississippi recall 
that when he was a boy at school he per- 
haps picked a fight with a boy he could 
not whip? That has a bearing on the 
retaliatory force about which we are 
speaking. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I should like to commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona for his 
fine contribution with reference to the 
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great issue which confronts the Senate 
and the entire Congress and which will 
continue to confront it for some years 
to come, It was inspiring to hear the 
Senator’s message, and I join with my 
distinguished colleague from Mississippi 
in the tribute which he has paid to the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I also 
should like to express to the Senator 
from Arizona my word of appreciation 
and commendation for his study and for 
the contribution which he has made. I 
think we are all indebted to him for the 
fine work and leadership he has given to 
this very important problem and the so- 
called new military look. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio. 


DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT 
IN THE SUBMERGED LAND CASE 


During the delivery of Mr. Gorp- 
WATER’S address, 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the 
Senator from Texas, with the under- 
standing that I shall not thereby lose 
the floor. 

Mr. DANIEL. And with the under- 
standing also that my remarks will ap- 
pear at the end of the address of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have just come from 
the Supreme Court, and am happy to 
say to the Senate that the Court has 
handed down an opinion in the cases of 
Alabama and Rhode Island against the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, California, 
and Florida, upholding the constitution- 
ality of the so-called Tidelands Act 
which was passed by the Congress last 
year. The Court has passed upon the 
merits of the controversy in dealing with 
the question of whether motions would 
be granted for the filing of suits against 
the coastal States. 

The Court has decided that the Con- 
gress was acting within its power and 
that it constitutionally enacted the sub- 
merged lands legislation. This marks 
the end of a long fight waged by most of 
the States of the Union, to protect the 
ownership of lands which the States had 
held in good faith for more than 100 
years. 

I am quite pleased that the Supreme 
Court has passed upon the merits of the 
cases by upholding the law passed by 
Congress restoring this property to the 
States. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, the concurring opinion by Mr. 
Justice Reed, as well as the dissenting 
opinions of Mr. Justice Black and Mr. 
Justice Douglas. 
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There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF ALABAMA, COMPLAINANT, v. STATE OF 
Texas; STATE OF LOUISIANA; STATE OF 
FLORIDA; STATE OF CALIFORNIA; GEORGE 
M. HUMPHREY; Douctas McKay; ROB- 
ERT B. ANDERSON; Ivy BAKER PRIEST, 
DEFANDANTS—STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, COMPLAIN- 
ANT, v. STATE OF LOUISIANA; STATE OF 
FLORIDA; STATE OF Texas; STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA; GEORGE M. HUMPHREY; DOUGLAS 
McKay; ROBERT B. ANDERSON; Ivy BAKER 
PRIEST, DEFENDANTS—MARCH 15, 1954 
Per curiam: 

“The motions for leave to file these com- 
plaints are denied. Article IV, section 3, 
clause 2, United States Constitution. United 
States v. Gratiot (14 Pet. 526, 537): The 
power of Congress to dispose of any kind of 
property belonging to the United States ‘is 
vested in Congress without limitation.’ 
United States v. Midwest Oil Company (236 
U. S. 459, 474): ‘For it must be borne in 
mind that Congress not only has a legislative 
power over the public domain, but it also 
exercises the powers of the proprietor there- 
in. Congress “may deal with such lands 
precisely as a private individual may deal 
with his farming property. It may sell or 
withhold them from sale.” (Camfield v. 
United States (167 U. S. 524); Light v. 
United States (220 U. S. 586).’ United 
States v. San Francisco (310 U. S. 16, 29-30) : 
‘Article 4, section 3, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution provides that “The Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the 
Territory and other property belonging to the 
United States.” The power over the public 
land thus entrusted to Congress is without 
limitations. “And it is not for the courts to 
say how that trust shall be administered. 
That is for Congress to determine.“ United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 27): We 
have said that the constitutional power of 
Congress [under article IV, section 3, clause 
2) is without limitation. United States v. 
San Francisco (310 U. S. 16, 29-30.“ 

“The Chief Justice took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of these cases.” 

Mr. Justice Reed, concurring: 

“The per curiam opinion in these cases 
based its conclusion that the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 29), is constitu- 
tional on the language in article IV, section 3, 
of the Constitution: The Congress shall 
have power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the Ter- 
ritory or other property belonging to the 
United States; * * * I agree with that re- 
sult. Neither Alabama nor Rhode Island 
has or would question that power, if the ap- 
plicability of that clause was accepted. 

“Those States, however, do not accept the 
applicability of the quoted clause. It is their 
position that the resources under the mar- 
ginal sea do not, under United States v. 
Teras (339 U. S. 707), United States v. Louis- 
iana (339 U. S. 699), and United States v. 
California (332 U. S. 19) constitute prop- 
erty either of the United States or any State. 
The complainant States assert those cases 
held that the ‘paramount rights’ in the 
United States decreed by this Court arose 
from the sovereignty of the United States 
and the duty to provide for the common de- 
fense. Further, they urge that the rights 
are held in trust for all the States as a Fed- 
eral responsibility and to cede them to in- 
dividual States would take away the ‘equal 
footing’ among States by extending State 
power into the domain of national respon- 
sibility. See United States v. Teras, supra, 
at 719, and Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 U. S. 559). 
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“This Court is the only court for the trial 
and discussion of the points upon which Ala- 
bama and Rhode Island rely. We have heard 
complainants on all these points and I desire 
to state why I think the arguments extracted 
by the States from this Court’s ruling au- 
thorities on these same rights do not justify 
a hearing. 

“The fact that Alabama and the defendant 
States were admitted into the Union ‘upon 
the same footing with the original States, 
in all respects whatever,’ (2 Stat. 701, 3 Stat. 
489, 5 Stat. 742, 797, 9 Stat. 452), does not af- 
fect Congress’ power to dispose of Federal 
property. The requirement of equal footing 
does not demand that courts wipe out di- 
versities ‘in the economic aspects of the 
several States,” but calls for ‘parity as re- 
spects political standing and sovereignty.’ 
United States v, Texas, supra, at 716. The 
power of Congress to cede property to 1 State 
without corresponding cession to all States 
has been consistently recognized. See, e. g., 
United States v. Wyoming (335 U. S. 895), 
and cases cited by the Court. 

“While this Court did not hold in express 
terms in the Texas, Louisiana, and California 
cases that the area in question belonged to 
the United States as proprietor, it did hold 
that ‘the Federal Government rather than 
the State has paramount rights in and power 
over that belt, an incident to which is full 
dominion over the resources of the soil un- 
der that water area, including oil’ (332 U. S. 
at 38-39). This incident is a property right 
and Congress had unlimited power to dis- 
pose of it. 

“If the marginal lands were thus declared 
by the California and following cases to be- 
long to the United States, they were ceded 
to the States through the subsequent Sub- 
merged Lands Act of 1953 by the clause: 
Title to and ownership of the lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the respective States, and the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters * * * are hereby * * * recognized, 
confirmed, established, and vested in and 
assigned to the respective States * * (sec. 
3 (a) ). If, on the other hand, the marginal 
lands were not declared by those cases to 
belong to the United States, title to them 
remained in the respective States. Either 
by original ownership or by the cession of 
the act, the lands are now the property of 
the respective States. The use or control of 
the undersea area and its resources by the 
respective States cannot, therefore, now be 
challenged by any other State on the ground 
of lack of sovereignty in the challenged 
State. 

“The cession challenged here does not affect 
the power and responsibility of the United 
States as sovereign to foster and protect 
against foreign and domestic enemies that 
area or resources ceded to the proprietorship 
of the respective States. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, of course, owes the same duty to 
the undersea area that it does to the up- 
lands, the tidelands or the beds of the in- 
land waters. Moreover, the Submerged 
Lands Act purports to convey to the States 
only ‘the lands beneath the navigable wa- 
ters’ and ‘the natural resources within such 
lands and waters’ and expressly provides 
that ‘the United States retains all its 
navigational servitude and rights in and 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the consti- 
tutional purposes of commerce, navigation, 
national defense, and international affairs, 
all of which shall be paramount to, but shall 
not be deemed to include, proprietary rights 
of ownership, or the rights of management, 
administration, leasing, use, and develop- 
ment of the lands and natural resources 
which are specifically recognized, confirmed, 
established, and vested in and assigned to 
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the respective States and others by section 
3 of this act’ (sec. 6 (a)). Surely this pro- 
vision negatives any contention that the 
act empowers individual States to alter the 
historic relationship of the States respecting 
navigation of the ocean. See Kelly v. Wash- 
ington (302 U. S. 1); cf. Toomer v. Witsell 
(334 U. S. 385). 

“The United States holds resources and 
territory in trust for its citizens in one sense, 
but not in the sense that a private trustee 
holds for a cestui que trust. The responsi- 
bility of Congress is to utilize the assets 
that come into its hands as sovereign in 
the way that it decides is best for the future 
of the Nation. That is what it has done 
here. Such congressional determination as 
the legislation here in question is not sub- 
ject to judicial review.” 

Mr. Justice Black, dissenting: 

“Alabama and Rhode Island asked leave 
to file complaints to challenge an act of 
Congress which purports to convey to some 
of the States an indefeasible title to and 
ownership of soil under the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
act includes a similar gift of all the ‘nat- 
ural resources within such lands and wa- 
ters.’ Some States are given a 3-mile strip 
of ocean; some States are given about 10 
miles; most States are given no ocean at 
all. Some States that are thus receiving 
gifts claim even more. Louisiana by law 
makes claims extending 30 miles into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Texas law asserts that at 
some points its State borders project as far 
as 150 miles into the Gulf. If Congress can 
cede 3 miles of ocean I see no reason why 
it could not later cede 150 miles or more. 

“Alabama and Rhode Island deny that 
Congress has any power to dispose of the 
national interest in the ocean or its uncap- 
tured resources. These States assert that 
whatever power the United States has over 
the ocean is an inseparable part of national 
sovereignty which cannot be irrevocably par- 
celed out or delegated to States, individuals 
or private business groups. Admitting the 
power of Congress to control and regulate 
the use of the ocean and the capturing of 
its assets, Alabama and Rhode Island deny 
that any part of this sovereign national 
control can be vested in any State. Such 
an unauthorized abdication of essential na- 
tional sovereignty, so the two States urge, 
is precisely the effect of the challenged act. 
If true, this subjection of Alabama and 
Rhode Island to regulation by other States 
deprives them of that ‘equal footing’ as 
States which is theirs by right. United 
States v. Texas, 339 U. S. 707, 719. The 
Court, however, summarily denies Alabama 
and Rhode Island a right even to file. their 
complaint. This I assume must be done on 
the ground that the claims they present are 
so clearly without merit as to be frivolous. 
Iam unable to agree to this and would grant 
leave to file in order that the case might be 
considered in the usual manner. My reasons 
can be briefly stated. 

“Ocean waters are the highways of the 
world. They are no less such because they 
happen to lap the shores of different nations 
that border them. Freedom of the seas 
everywhere is essential to trade, commerce, 
travel, and communication among the na- 
tions. These far-flung international activ- 
ities have frequently led to conflict and war. 
The War of 1812 bears witness to this. In 
ocean waters bordering our country, if no- 
where else, day-to-day national power—com- 
plete, undivided, flexible, and immediately 
available—is an essential attribute of Fed- 
eral sovereignty. The present act might be 
construed in such way that this power would 
not be substantially impaired, weakened or 
made less easily available at all times. But 
the Court is not construing it that way. 
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“The act's language purports to convey 
‘all right, title, and interest of the United 
States’ to immense ocean areas as though 
the ocean could be divided up and sold like 
town lots. If valid, the act grants to States 
all ‘proprietary rights of ownership, or the 
rights of management, administration, leas- 
ing, use, and development of the lands and 
natural resources’ of the ocean. The result 
is that some favored States can say how, 
when, for what p , and to what ex- 
tent other States and their citizens can use 
the ocean or its resources. This raises seri- 
ous and difficult questions with respect to 
the authority of Congress to relinquish ele- 
ments of national sovereignty over the 
oceans. 

“Once private property rights in ocean 
waters are recognized, I am uncertain where 
lines can be drawn. The Court's decision to- 
day in Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. v. Fed- 
eral Power Commission, ante, goes a long way 
toward partitioning up the running rivers of 
America into conceptualistic segments“ Un- 
der that case the Government is likely to 
have to pay large sums if it wishes to use 
its rivers. Mr. Justice Douglas’ dissent in the 
Niagara Mohawk case should warn us to be- 
ware of extending the concept of State 
ownership of land under inland streams to 
the vast ocean areas of the world.“ The re- 
sults in that case are in my view bad enough. 
But it could be far worse to permit agencies 
other than the United States to clutter up 
the ocean with multitudinous wells and der- 
ricks and deeds and leases and time-con- 
suming lawsuits. All of these things sug- 
gest some of the dangers of depriving the 
United States of complete, unhampered con- 
trol of the ocean bordering our Nation. 
We should not forget that the ocean ‘belongs 
to no one nation, but is the common prop- 
erty of all.’ (Lord v. Steamship Co. (102 U. S. 
541, 544).)* 

“The Constitution does give Congress 
power to dispose of and regulate ‘Territory 
or other property belonging to the United 
States.’ This power, where it applies, has 
been declared to be unlimited. Congress, 
the Court has said, ‘may deal with such 
lands precisely as a private individual may 
deal with his farming property.’ (Camfield 
v. United States (167 U. S. 518, 524).) Of 
course, this authorizes Congress at will to 
sell or dispose of property it owns as prop- 
erty. It could produce oil from the ocean 
and sell that property. It could have that 
oil produced by its agents. But I have diffi- 
culty in believing that any State can be 
granted power under our Constitution to 


This Court has referred to ownership of 
submerged lands under navigable streams as 
“theoretical ownership and dominion,” “a 
qualified title,” and “a bare technical title.” 
(Scranton v. Wheeler (179 U. S. 141, 160, 
163).) See also United States v. Commodore 
Park (324 U. S. 386, 390). 

See United States v. California (332 U. S. 
19, 36). 

It is true that the act does purport to 
reserve for the United States “all its naviga- 
tional servitude and rights in and powers of 
regulation and control * * * for the con- 
stitutional purposes of commerce, naviga- 
tion, national defense, and international af- 
fairs. But surely this reserves noth- 
ing that Congress could give away. Any at- 
tempt to relinquish the National Govern- 
ment’s power over the oceans to that extent 
would ignore the fact that “navigation on 
the high seas is necessarily national in its 
character. Such navigation is clearly a mat- 
ter of ‘external concern,’ affecting the Na- 
tion as a nation in its external affairs. It 
must, therefore, be subject to the National 
Government.” (Lord v. Steamship Co. (102 
U. S. 541, 544).) 
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exact tribute from any other State that wants 
to take oil or fish from the ocean which is 
the common property of all. And I have 
trouble also in thinking Congress could sell 
or give away the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans, 
If it can treat those oceans as ‘territory’ with- 
in the Constitution’s meaning, why could 
it not deed away thousands of miles of the 
Atlantic or Pacific at will? I suppose no 
one would say that the Constitution permits 
Congress to create new States, at least in 
part out of submerged lands with State power 
to govern and rule over the Territory so dis- 
posed of. Would this Court sustain the 
power of Congress to sell the Mississippi or 
any of the other great navigable rivers of 
this country? The Court's decision here and 
in the Niagara Mohawk case leave me in 
doubt. 

“The issues presented are too grave and 
too doubtful for me to assent to closing the 
doors of this Court to these States without a 
more careful consideration of the question 
than the Court has afforded. For there is 
a great deal more involved than who gets 
what oil. Congress has here transferred to 
the States substantial power over the ocean. 
This necessarily makes less readily available 
the Nation's power to protect the freedom of 
the seas—a power essential to keep peace 
and friendship among the nations of the 
world. I cannot agree to deny these States 
a full opportunity to challenge the act.” 

Mr. Justice Douglas, dissenting: 

“California lost her claim to the sea be- 
yond the low watermark by a 6 to 2 decision. 
(United States v. California (332 U. S. 19).) 
Then came a change in the Court’s member- 
ship; and Texas lost her claim to the mar- 
ginal sea by a 4 to 3 decision. (United States 
v. Texas (339 U. S. 707).) Only three of the 
majority that decided those cases survive. It 
would therefore be quite understandable if 
a majority of the present Court were to take 
the position of the earlier minority and over- 
rule those decisions. But if those decisions 
are to stand, it is inconceivable to me that 
we can deny leave to file the complaints in 
the present cases. To deny these motions we 
must hold that the issues tendered are friv- 
olous and insubstantial. But if the earlier 
decisions are to stand, certainly that cannot 
be said. 

“If the issue before us were only the power 
of Congress to dispose of public lands, the 
claims of Alabama and Rhode Island would 
be foreclosed by article IV, section 3 of the 
Constitution. But the entire point of the 
earlier litigation in the California and Texas 
cases was that more than property rights 
was involved. As we said in United States 
v. Tezas, supra, page 719, ‘once low water- 
mark is passed the international domain is 
reached. Property rights must then be so 
subordinated to political rights as in sub- 
stance to coalesce and unite in the national 
sovereign,” Any ‘property interests’ which 
the States may earlier have held in the bed 
of the marginal sea were ‘so subordinated to 
the rights of sovereignty as to follow sover- 
eignty.’ (Id.) 

“Thus we are dealing here with incidents 
of national sovereignty. The marginal sea 
is not an oil well; it is more than a mass 
of water; it is a protective belt for the entire 
Nation over which the United States must 
exercise exclusive and paramount authority. 
The authority over it can no more be abdi- 
cated than any of the other great powers of 
the Federal Government. It is to be exer- 
cised for the benefit of the whole. As Mr. 
Justice Black aptly states in his dissent in 
these cases, ‘In ocean waters bordering our 
country, if nowhere else, day-to-day national 
power—complete, undivided, flexible, and 
immediately available—is an essential attri- 
bute of Federal sovereignty.” 

“Could Congress cede the great Columbia 
River or the mighty Mississippi to a State 
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or a power company? I should think not. 
For they are arteries of commerce that at- 
tach to the national sovereignty and remain 
there until and unless the Constitution is 
changed. What is true of a great river 
would seem to be even more obviously true 
of the marginal sea. For it is not only an 
artery of commerce among the States but 
the vast buffer standing between us and the 
world. It therefore would seem that unless 
we are to change our form of government, 
that domain must by its very nature attach 
to the National Government and the au- 
thority over it remain nondelegable. 

„It is said, however, that the interests in 
the marginal sea may be chopped up, the 
States being granted the economic ones and 
the Federal Government keeping the politi- 
cal ones. We rejected, however, that precise 
claim in the earlier cases. We said, for ex- 

‘ample, that the ‘equal footing’ clause in the 
joint resolution admitting Texas to the 
Union precluded the argument that Texas 
surrendered only political rights over the 
marginal sea and retained all property rights 
in it (339 U. S., pp. 716-720). 

“Tf it were necessary for Texas to sur- 
render all her property and political rights 
in the marginal sea in order to enter the 
Union on an ‘equal footing’ with the other 
States, pray how can she get back some of 
those rights and still remain on an ‘equal 
footing’ with the other States? That is the 
unresolved question in these cases. That is 
the question which points up the grievances 
of Alabama and Rhode Island. For what 
Texas (and a few other States) obtain by 
the present act of Congress what we held 
the ‘equal footing’ clause forbade them to 
retain. The ‘equal footing’ clause, in other 
words, prevents one State from laying claim 
to a part of the national domain from which 
the other States are excluded (339 U. S., 
pp. 719-720). Today we permit that precise 
‘inequality among the States’ which we 
earlier said was precluded by the ‘equal foot- 
ing’ clause. 

“Alabama and Rhode Island can justly 
complain. So can the other States. Our 
Union is one of equal sovereigns, none en- 
titled to preferment denied the others. That 
is what the ‘equal footing’ standard means 
or it means nothing. Today powerful 
political forces are marshalled to wipe out 
our prior decisions for the benefit of a 
favored few. But those decisions were sound 
in constitutional theory and they should 
stand. If they presented a question suit- 
able for judicial review, so does the present 
controversy.” 


Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for yielding to me. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
take this opportunity of thanking the 
Senator from Texas for bringing such 
encouraging news to the Senate. I join 
in the jubilation expressed by the Sena- 
tor that the Supreme Court now recog- 
nizes the basic concept of our Constitu- 
tion that the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment flow from the States. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona, and I apologize for inter- 
rupting the most important address 
which he is making to the Senate. How- 
ever, because duties call me elsewhere, it 
is not possible for me to stay throughout 
his entire address. That is why I asked 
for permission to interrupt. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a short 
statement on the decision of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very much 
pleased, of course, with the substance of 
the news which has been brought to us 
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by the Senator from Texas. I think it 
particularly appropriate that the news 
be announced to the Senate by the junior 
Senator from Texas, who played such a 
very able and constructive part in this 
long legal battle, in which he rendered 
such very fine service in behalf of his 
native State of Texas. On the floor of 
the Senate the Senator from Texas 
joined in a most effective way in the 
effort, extending over months and 
months, to bring about sound legisla- 
tion on the subject of the submerged 
lands. I wish to commend him especially 
for contributing in a large way to the 
soundness of the position finally taken 
by the Court, as well as contributing to 
the sound nature of the legislation which 
was passed by the Congress. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, before I make a motion with 
respect to the pending legislation before 
the Senate I wish to make a very brief 
observation on the decision of the Su- 
preme Court announced today in the 
submerged land case. 

I have been very much amused, in 
reading the ticker reports, by the com- 
ments of some of the proponents in the 
Senate of the submerged lands bill. 

Of course I shall reserve final judg- 
ment on the decision until I have read 
it in its entirety, because all that I have 
before me at the present time is the 
benefit of quotations contained in the 
news-ticker report. 

However, if the quotations properly 
present the Court’s theory of the case, 
they are very interesting indeed, and the 
proponents of the submerged lands bill 
will have a difficult time in reconciling 
their speeches on the floor of the Sen- 
ate as to the basic theory of their 
speeches with the decision of the Court. 

One of the ticker quotations reads: 

Today's majority opinion cited previous 
decisions in which it pointed out that the 
Constitution provides that “the Congress 
shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory and other property belonging 
to the United States.” 

The opinion then asserted: 

“The power over the public land and thus 
entrusted to Congress is without limitation.” 

The opinion then again referred to another 
earlier decision in which it was stated: “And 
it is not for the Courts to say how that 
trust shall be administered. That is for 
Congress to determine.” 


Another quotation from the ticker 
reads: 

But the Court said: “It must be borne in 
mind that Congress not only has a legisla- 
tive power over the public domain, but it 
also exercises the powers of the proprietor 
therein.” “Congress may deal with such 
laws precisely as a private individual may 
deal with his farming property. It may 
sell or withhold them from sale,” the opinion 
said, still quoting from past decisions. 


Mr. President, my comment is that a 
great many of us on the floor of the Sen- 
ate during the historic debate on the 
oil land bill argued that the submerged 
lands property belongs to the United 
States Government. Apparently, judg- 
ing by the excerpts from the decision 
which are carried on the ticker report— 
and, as I said, I shall reserve my final de- 
cision until I have read the decision in its 
entirety—that is one of the findings on 
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the basis of which the Supreme Court 
rendered its decision. Therefore, it fol- 
lows, as some of us argued during the de- 
bate, that the responsibility for the give- 
away of Federal property rests squarely 
upon the Members of Congress who voted 
for the giveaway. 

Apparently the Supreme Court itself 
has concluded that the property belongs 
to the United States, not to Texas, Louis- 
iana, California, or the other States, 
which now obtain the benefit of this give- 
away on the part of Congress. 

I have not read the decision to deter- 
mine what the Court did with a aues- 
tion which some of us felt was inherent 
in the situation, namely, the question of 
sovereignty and the relationship of con- 
stitutional provisions to the doctrine of 
sovereignty. 

I merely make these comments now be- 
cause, on the basis of what the ticker re- 
port shows, the Supreme Court has veri- 
fied the position taken by those of us who 
opposed the giveaway legislation. We 
argued that if we voted for it we would 
give away property which belongs to all 
the taxpayers of the United States. 

I am perfectly willing to take the Su- 
preme Court decision to the voters of the 
country in the 1954 election, because if 
it is what I think it is, that is, if it is 
based on the proposition that the prop- 
erty belonged to the Federal Government 
and, therefore, Congress, having juris- 
diction over it, had the right to dispose 
of it in accordance with its wisdom, then 
we were right during the course of the de- 
bate when we said it raised a vital politi- 
cal issue as to public policy in respect to 
public property. It is a political issue 
which will have to be fought out in the 
political forums of 1954 and 1956, be- 
cause, in my judgment, it was not a give- 
away which was in the best interests of 
the people of the country as a whole. 
The proponents of the submerged land 
giveaway have not heard the last of 
this fight. I venture the suggestion that 
a few Members of Congress will be re- 
tired to private life as the result of 
their supporting the giving away of bil- 
lions of dollars of the wealth of all of the 
people of the United States to a few of 
the States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 


S. 489. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain land located 
in Windsor Locks, Conn., to the State of 
Connecticut; 

S. 1827. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to disclaim any interest of the 
United States in and to certain property 
located in the State of Washington; 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day in Plag House Square, Baltimore, 
Md.; and 

S. 2348. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
red-cedar shingles.” 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 79) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
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ooperate with the State of Kentucky to 
acquire non-Federal cave properties 
within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the 
State of Kentucky, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Fran- 
coise Bresnahan; and 

H. R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaros- 
lay, Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATURAL GAS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5976) to amend section 
1 of the Natural Gas Act. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TAXES AND THE NATIONAL 
i ECONOMY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
White House has announced that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will make a 15-min- 
ute address on the administration’s tax 
policy at 9 p. m. today, over ABC, Du- 
mont, and NBC television networks, and 
the ABC radio network. Rebroadcasts 
will be carried by CBS television, and by 
Mutual, NBC, and CBS radio networks. 

The text of the President’s statement 
is, of course, not yet available. I hope 
he will recognize the significant changes 
in the economic situation, and will give 
the support of his administration to the 
national tax policy which has been pre- 
sented recently and so effectively by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

If there continue to be fundamental 
differences between Republican and 
Democratic policies in the field of taxa- 
tion, I suggest that it would be entirely 
appropriate for the Democrats to have 
equal radio and television time in which 
to answer the administration. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
would be an excellent spokesman for the 
minority. 

Mr. President, before undertaking a 
discussion of taxes and our national 
economy, I should like to call attention 
to the following excerpt from pages 5 and 
6 of the Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, a committee of 
which I am a member. 

Economy CAPACITY FOR ADEQUATE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

The [President’s] Economic Report states 
that “Our approach to a position of military 
preparedness now makes its possible to turn 
the productive potentialities of the economy 
increasingly to peaceful purposes.” 
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We welcome this opportunity to reduce 
military expenditures and do not view with 
pessimism the adjustments involved in mak- 
ing this transition. 

It is beyond the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee to pass judgment upon the adequacy 
of our military preparedness. It is not our 
function to determine how many air wings, 
ships, or divisions are necessary. 

However, we do feel it is within our juris- 
diction to state that, in our opinion, the 
economy is capable of meeting safely addi- 
tional military expenditures if such expendi- 
tures are necessary for our military security. 

This is not a recommendation for more 
spending for national-security purposes. It 
is rather an assertion that reductions in these 
programs, which have been made and which 
are projected for the future, should be justi- 
fied upon their merits, and not upon the 
premise that they are made necessary for 
economic reasons, 


To my mind, this section calls for a 
new look at the New Look, a reexamina- 
tion of our national-defense program. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
New Look. Much of this discussion has 
been in terms of assurances from the 
administration that we are getting, in 
the words of a prominent Republican, 
“more bang for a buck.” 

Only the most naive could believe that 
the reductions in military expenditures, 
made and to be made, have strength- 
ened our defense. I do not believe any- 
one seriously questions the fact that sub- 
stantial reductions were made out of a 
belief that the economy could not stand 
greater expenditures. 

I agree that our national security re- 
quires that economic as well as military 
considerations must be taken into ac- 
count. 

What I quarrel with is the adminis- 
tration’s estimate of the strength of our 
economy. 

I believe the administration has se- 
riously underestimated the capabilities 
of our economy, and its fundamental 
strength. They believed it had to be 
shaken down, that it was operating at 
a pace which could not be maintained. 
They did not appreciate that during the 
2 years immediately preceding January 
1953 the economy of the United States 
was— 

First. Conducting a great military 
operation in Korea, half way around the 
world; 

Second. Accumulating a great store of 
military equipment against the possibil- 
ity of world war III; 

Third. Building a broad industrial 
base for fighting such a war and main- 
taining the lead in scientific and engi- 
neering developments; and 

Fourth. Doing all that, we still were 
maintaining a standard of living for the 
masses of our people higher than that 
of any previous time or any other coun- 


This was the situation as accurately 
described to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee by a sound and conservative econ- 
omist. 

Failing to appreciate the strength of 
our economy, the administration has 
proceeded to reduce its preparedness 
goals to fit its own image of the country’s 
capabilities. This image was too small. 

So I suggest that our military plan- 
ners, and the Appropriations Committees 
and Armed Services Committees of the 
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Congress should reappraise our pre- 
paredness programs in the light of this 
admonition of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s report: 

Reductions in these programs, which have 
been made and which are projected for the 
future, should be justified upon their own 
merits, and not upon the premise that they 
are made necessary for economic reasons. 


Mr. President, I have made these few 
remarks upon our military program as a 
prelude to a discussion of taxes and our 
national economy. I have done so from 
the belief that our first duty—before 
considering tax reduction—is to reap- 
praise our military posture. Only as we 
can satisfy ourselves that our military 
program is adequate, can we afford to 
consider significant tax reduction. 

However, on the assumption that this 
will be done—that we shall determine 
this question, one way or the other—I 
wish to address myself to the state of our 
economy. 

As a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, I have re- 
cently participated in a series of hear- 
ings on our economic situation. 

I do not pose as an economist, but by 
reason of this recent experience and 
what I have seen and heard from over 
the country, I have formed a number of 
general impressions about the state of 
our national economy: 

First. The Nation’s economy has suf- 
fered a recession in overall economic 
activity. 

There are many indications of this. 
In the case of manufacturing, for ex- 
ample, it amounts to about 10 percent, 
since the middle of 1953. ; 

The farmers’ per capita income is now 
lower compared to per capita income of 
the rest of the population than at any 
time since the beginning of World War 
IL 


Between October 1953 and February 
1954, unemployment rose by 1.5 million, 
an increase of 125 percent in 4 months. 
Unemployment under the new census 
amounted to 3.7 million—and it is still 
rising. Business failures increased al- 
most 50 percent during the past 12 
months. 

Virtually every index of our economy 
declined—industrial production, by 10 
percent between July 1953 and January 
1954. Incidentally, I understand that 
the February figures, which will be re- 
leased today, will show a further decline. 
There were also declines in personal 
incomes, retail sales, heavy construction, 
autos, farm equipment, textiles, mail or- 
der sales, steel production, freight-car 
loadings and inventories. 

Second. I am impressed by the unani- 
mous judgment of private and public 
experts alike that, for the long run, there 
are sustaining economic forces that can 
provide a basis for later long-term eco- 
nomic growth. 

Third. In the present situation the key 
issue—the outcome of which may well 
determine whether we face a real depres- 
sion, or revival to prosperity—is the kind 
of tax bill this Congress shall pass. 

It is altogether too often overlooked 
that what might be sound long-range 
tax policy may be altogether unsound 
short-range tax policy. 
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Most of the current debate over tax 
policy has centered upon the question 
of the relative merits of tax relief for 
consumers versus tax relief for business 
as a means of stimulating the economy. 
In part, the debaters have been at cross 
purposes. On the one hand the admin- 
istration has been stressing long-term 
objectives of tax reform. In this con- 
nection it has, of course, advocated 
changes in such tax provisions as those 
governing business depreciation. 

I hardly think anyone will quarrel with 
the long-term desirability of whatever 
changes may be necessary to insure that 
depreciation provisions of the tax law 
correctly reflect the true economic life 
of the capital plant and equipment which 
the businessman uses in his enterprise. 

It seems to me the debate should cen- 
ter not on whether such provisions are 
sound per se, but whether the particular 
revisions proposed are timely. 

Now the basic question is whether the 
current recession in employment and 
production is the result of inadequate 
consumer demand or whether it is the re- 
sult of inadequate investment activity. 

Some evidence bearing on this ques- 
tion is significant: Investment activity 
has been exceedingly high for 8 years 
under precisely the kind of handicaps 
which are now stated to be a serious det- 
riment to investment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas believe that the present state 
of inventory, which is not low, indicates 
that a part of the economic problem 
is lack of either purchasing power or 
purchasing desire on the part of the po- 
tential consumers of the country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator’s thought. That is the thesis 
of my proposal. As I have said, the cru- 
cial factor always is the timeliness of the 
particular suggestion. As of now, what 
the Senator has referred to as the inven- 
tory situation indicates the absence of 
adequate purchasing capacity, willing- 
ness, or power. All three of those factors 
must combine in order to bring about 
effective purchasing. 

Mr. MORSE. Therefore, I suppose 
the Senator argues—and it seems to me 
to be an inescapable conclusion—that 
when tax reduction is limited to the so- 
called upper brackets, and seeks to bene- 
fit the so-called investors or manufac- 
turers, such a policy will result in their 
freezing their savings by putting them 
away rather than investing them in fur- 
ther productive machinery. Am I cor- 
rect in my conclusion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. The first step, there- 
fore, ought to be the showing of some 
concern for the people in the consumer 
or purchasing class, who apparently do 
not have the wherewithal at the present 
time to do the buying. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. The concern is not only 
for those who need tax relief the most, 
which is certainly a proper concern, but 
the primary concern is to bring about 
the result which is best designed to keep 
our economy on a reasonable level and 
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to prevent an abrupt and more serious 
recession. If we can accomplish such an 
objective, we will create conditions which 
are beneficial to all classes in our 
economy. 

If the handicaps to which I have re- 
ferred are now a serious detriment, why 
were they not so for 8 years? Gross pri- 
vate domestic investment, according to 
the Department of Commerce, has aver- 
aged 15.5 percent of the total gross na- 
tional product since 1946; and in 1953, 
under these same handicap taxes—and I 
quote the word “handicap,” which has 
been referred to so often by the adminis- 
tration—the percentage was 15.2. It 
may be noted that the same percentage 
was about 15.2 percent in 1929, and aver- 
aged about 15.1 percent for the decade of 
the twenties. In other words, in recent 
years under so-called tax handicaps, in- 
vestment has been larger in proportion 
to total economic activity than during 
the period before 1930, when so-called 
tax handicaps were not in the law. 

Furthermore, according to the evi- 
dence presented at the Joint Economic 
Committee hearings by Mr. Dexter Kee- 
zer, of the McGraw Hill Publishing Co., 
private investment in the last few years 
has been sufficient not only to meet the 
demands for replacement of wornout 
equipment and plant, but also to expand 
industrial capacity between 1946 and 
1953 by about two-thirds, which is an 
average of almost 9.5 percent per year 
for 7 years. This increase in our manu- 
facturing capacity has been sufficient 
not merely to take care of the normal 
growth of the economy of about 3 per- 
cent a year, but also to make up for the 
great deficiencies which resulted from 
the depression of the 1930’s, and for 
those shortages of capital goods which 
resulted from military demands during 
the war. According to the best esti- 
mates and the best judgments that I 
know of, and according to the President’s 
Economic Report, our capacity to pro- 
duce is now about in line with private 
and public demands at full employment. 
If this is indeed the case, and we have 
been expanding capacity in recent years 
and modernizing our plant and equip- 
ment at a rate much larger than the 
normal long-term-growth trend of the 
economy would call for, then it seems 
to me highly doubtful that the tax pro- 
visions under discussion have been any 
really serious detriment to investment 
in recent years. It appears that in the 
next few years the normal growth of the 
economy might well require a demand 
for investment somewhat lower than 
recent rates, even with the most favor- 
able stimulus from the side of tax policy. 

In this respect, let us face the record 
squarely. The one previous time when 
this kind of tax policy was tried was in 
the 1920’s. There seems to be general 
agreement from research economists 
that the net effect of the Mellon tax pro- 
gram was to stimulate a growth of in- 
vestment and of savings at the expense 
of market demand, so that by 1929 the 
economy found itself with between 15 
and 20 percent of its capacity not uti- 
lized at the peak of business activity in 
that year. In fact, the economy became 
so unbalanced under this program, and 
investments were indulged in on such 
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an unsound speculative basis, that for a 
decade the American people paid for this 
folly with unemployment and invest- 
ment-depressing excess capacity. An- 
other result was a period of headline 
scandals in high business places, which 
was caused by excessive speculation at 
the expense of sound market develop- 
ment and expansion. 

I have so far concentrated on the rela- 
tion of tax policy to the need for stimu- 
lation of investment. There is a further 
aspect in the present circumstances: 
Will investment actually be stimulated 
in any healthy, sustainable fashion by 
the administration's tax policies? Es- 
sentially these proposals attempt to stim- 
ulate investment by giving tax relief to 
corporations, to dividend recipients 
(mainly in the upper brackets), and to 
upper-bracket incomes generally. The 
philosophy of this approach has been 
made perfectly clear in recent weeks, 
both by Mr. Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and by Mr. Martin, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The gist of their proposition is that these 
measures will encourage upper-bracket 
income recipients to save and business- 
men to invest, thus creating jobs, in- 
comes, and consumer purchasing to pro- 
vide prosperity to the Nation. In effect, 
that is an assertion that (a) savings 
have been too little, since we must en- 
courage them; (b) investment has been 
too small, since we must encourage it; 
and (c) tax benefits to investors them- 
selves, directly, will provid stimulus. 

As to these propositions, the facts are 
that in recent years our savings have av- 
eraged about 7.5 percent of disposable 
personal income, as compared to 5 or 5.5 
percent in previous years of high employ- 
ment. The further fact is that business 
has been saving $10 billion or more in 
retained earnings, plus, according to the 
Department of Commerce, between $20 
and $30 billion in funds from deprecia- 
tion and depletion allowances. 

This does not suggest to me that there 
has.been a lack of funds for investment 
because savings were too low. Quite the 
contrary is the case. Testimony before 
the Joint Economic Committee was that 
at this time the funds are certainly ade- 
quate—as they have been in the past few 
years. There was an exception to this 
when untimely monetary and debt man- 
agement policies artificially restricted 
credit and raised interest retes. A glar- 
ing example, of course, was Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s debt management program dur- 
ing the first half of 1953. 

Has investment been inadequate? I 
have already remarked on the vast in- 
crease in manufacturing capacity of re- 
cent years, and of the general judgment 
that our capacity is now adequate for the 
immediate future. If this is the case, it 
hardly seems reasonable in the short run 
of the next year or two to indulge in a 
program aimed at providing tax incen- 
tives to expand a level of investment 
which, far from inadequate, seems to 
have been adequate for the something- 
more-than-normal requirements of 
growth in the economy. 

The only issue which remains is 
whether tax benefits directly to large 
savers and investors are going to do the 
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job of stimulating investment at all. It 
seems to me to be a very dubious propo- 
sition to maintain that businessmen are 
going to indulge in investment to take 
advantage of these tax benefits, even if 
markets do not expand enough to absorb 
the output of existing capacity, much 
less the additions. This overlooks the 
plain canons of business prudence. 
Prudent judgment in business, as I un- 
derstand it, has always been that one 
expands capacity to take advantage of 
market opportunities, not to speculate on 
the possibility that if one could only get 
some income out of his investment, one 
could take advantage of some new tax 
provision. Elimination of double tax- 
ation of dividends, various other revi- 
sions in business-tax revisions, and the 
changes in depreciation allowances are 
useful to the businessman only if he has 
a business income, after expenses, 
against which to charge these benefits 
or allowances. If he has an inadequate 
market for his existing capacity, it hardly 
seems likely that his income before these 
deductions is going to be sufficient to 
make it worthwhile for him to indulge in 
additional investment to take advantage 
of the mirage of tax benefits. 

Businessmen are stimulated to make 
sound investments when they see a 
chance of an expanding market for their 
goods, a market arising from immediate 
and foreseeable consumer demand. If 
this is, indeed, the most important moti- 
vation to investment in real terms—not 
speculative gambling in. financial 
equities—then it appears that the ad- 
ministration’s tax policy is the exact op- 
posite of the policy which would stim- 
ulate investment—even if that were what 
we need. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not probable that 
the error into which the administra- 
tion has fallen arises from the fact 
that Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, and others regard savings 
and investments as identical terms? It 
might well be that in so-called normal 
periods, everything that is saved is in- 
vested, and anything which is not saved 
is not invested, but in a period of reces- 
sion, with idle equipment and idle plants, 
as the Senator from Arkansas has been 
suggesting, is it not true that even if 
savings on the part of individuals were 
to increase and were to flow into banks, 
it would not follow that the banks and 
other financial institutions would then 
invest those savings in industry? Might 
not industry be afraid to borrow, and 
might not banks be afraid to lend, with 
the result that the savings would be im- 
pounded in the financial institutions and 
would effectively be sterilized from en- 
tering the economic blood stream? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, what the Senator from Illi- 
nois—who really knows more about eco- 
nomics than does any other member of 
our committee, I believe—has said is en- 
tirely correct. If I correctly recall the 
figures, the banks already have an ex- 
cess lending capacity for which there is 
no real and effective demand. The mere 
fact that the financial institutions be- 
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come overflowing with savings, by no 
means shows that they will be invested. 
There again, I think the demand for in- 
dustrial products should be stimulated 
instead of providing for tax benefits. 

Again I wish to emphasize the point 
that, in my opinion, the administration 
has forgotten the element of time. As I 
said before, the policy of stimulating in- 
vestment, under proper conditions might 
well be a sound one, but this is not the 
correct time for it. What the Senator 
from Illinois has said is entirely ap- 
propriate to the existing situation. 

Even if business again might take ad- 
vantage of tax stimuli such as those 
proposed, and go on a “binge”—if we 
may use that term—of investment such 
as was done in the 1920's, would this be 
desirable? The verdict of Dr. H. G. 
Moulton, former president of Brookings 
Institution, and considered a very con- 
servative economist, would seem perti- 
nent: 

The rapid growth of money savings as 
compared with consumer expenditures in the 
twenties retarded rather than accelerated the 
growth of productive capital. The excess 
savings which entered the investment market 
served to inflate prices of existing capital 
goods and to produce financial instability. 
A larger relative flow of funds through con- 
sumptive channels would have led to a 
larger utilization of existing productive ca- 
pacity and also to a more rapid growth of 
plant and equipment. 


Mr. President, I may say that the 
recent rather strange action on the part 
of the security markets, which reached 
a new high for 24 years, has puzzled 
many persons; but it may be explained 
by what Dr. Moulton said took place in 
the 1920’s, namely, competition and the 
bidding up of the price of existing se- 
curities, in an attempt by the owners 
of securities to take advantage of antici- 
pated tax benefits. This has run up the 
stock market in the face of such indices 
as 68% percent of full production of 
steel and large increases of unemploy- 
ment, which I mentioned earlier in the 
course of my remarks. Many persons 
have been puzzled as to why there has 
been such an increase in the average 
prices in the stock market, and I think 
this might be one of the explanations. 

All of my observations, therefore, and 
considerations of the evidence presented 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
seem pointed in a direction for need for 
immediate expansion of consumption of 
the products of our capacity. However, 
we shall certainly need later every pos- 
sible stimulus to invest to enable us to 
keep up with the then much larger 
demands of our economy. 

In the short run, then, we need, in a 
word, an expansion of consumer mar- 
kets. What does the administration 
propose in the way of a tax program 
to do this immediate job? In the first 
place, it points, of course, to provisions 
which I have already discussed for re- 
lieving impediments directly on savers, 
investors, and business. This includes 
the double taxation of dividends pro- 
visions, the depreciation allowances pro- 
visions, and so forth. The other part of 
the program is concerned, to the tune 
of perhaps $250 to $300 million, with a 
considerable number of minor revisions, 
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such as the so-called working mothers 
provision. These are laudable, so far 
as they go. 

In addition, about $3 billion in in- 
dividual tax reductions became effective 
on January 1, 1954, at the same time the 
excess profits tax was allowed to lapse. 
This sounds as though the consumer is 
getting a break. But it is well to point 
out that simultaneously on January 1 
the social security tax went from 1% 
percent to 2 percent on employer and 
employee, with the result that any work- 
er with a wife and 2 children with less 
than about $70 a week actually had a 
decrease, rather than an increase, in his 
take-home pay after January 1. This 
group, therefore, has less income avail- 
able for current spending than they had 
before January 1. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the figures showing how much the 
lower income groups have been able to 
save. The Federal Reserve Board has - 
reported that in 1952 approximately half 
of the population earned less than $3,- 
440. Yet at the end of that year this 
one-half of the population held only 
about 28 percent of the liquid assets. 

To put it in a nutshell, the admin- 
istration’s entire tax efforts seem to be 
concentrated on repeating past mistakes 
which contributed to, or, at least, failed 
to forestall, the great depression. This 
is precisely because the tax policy so far 
aims at giving almost all of the next tax 
relief to those with incomes above $5,000 
a year and, in particular, above $10,000 a 
year, or else to business enterprises. 

I would not object to some benefits to 
these groups; but the fact is that the 
major error is a lack of balance in the 
existing proposals, which lean too much 
toward relief for those business concerns 
which have adequate capacity, those in 
the upper income brackets who have 
adequate if not saturated inventories of 
consumer goods of recent purchase, to 
those income groups and organizations 
who always have a ratio of savings to 
income after taxes which is above the 
national average. 

Let me here say a word about the agri- 
cultural situation. Ihave no panacea for 
the problem of agricultural surpluses. 
However, the administration seems to 
rely upon price reductions, “flexibility,” 
and “modernized parity,” as its answer. 

It seems to me the answer, if there is 
one, is increased consumption. While 
lower prices to the consumer could in- 
crease consumption, unfortunately, lower 
prices to the farmer do not mean signifi- 
cant decreases in consumer prices. 

This fact was illustrated by a witness 
before our committee in this way: 

A 20-cent loaf of bread contains about 
3 cents worth of wheat. If the price of 
the farmer’s wheat is reduced by 15 per- 
cent, the value of the wheat in the loaf 
is decreased by four-tenths of a cent. 
The baker cannot reduce the price of 
bread to 19.6 cents. But the wheat farm- 
ers, on a 1-billion bushel crop, would lose 
$350 million. 

Or, take cotton. A $3 shirt contains 
about 45 cents worth of raw cotton. If 
raw-cotton prices drop 5 cents a pound, 
or 15 percent, this decline will be re- 
fiected in a 7-cent drop in the price of 
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the shirt. So the shirt could be sold at 
$2.93. But the cotton farmers would lose 
$350 million. 

Perhaps a partial answer to the farm 
problem lies in greater opportunities for 
the farmers who are operating uneco- 
nomical units, who merely subsist, and 
yet contribute to the surpluses with 
which we have to deal. These poor 
farmers cannot and should not be forced 
out of farming, but many of them can 
be attracted out by better opportunities 
in industry. This has already occurred 
to some extent in the past. Now, how- 
ever, the reverse is taking place. As un- 
employment increases, these are often 
the first people to be laid off. Many of 
them are returning to the farms, where 
they will begin to add to the problem 
of surplus commodities, and, at the same 
time, decrease the demand. 

I am not under any illusion that tax 
policies are going to directly relieve the 
problem of agricultural surpluses. I sug- 
gest, however, that the tax policy of the 
administration is much less likely to help 
than a tax policy directed toward in- 
creased consumption and maximum em- 
ployment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true thet 
the tax policy of the present administra- 
tion is in line with the historic policy of 
the Republican Party; namely, to pour 
prosperity in at the top and hold out the 
hope that it will seep down to the bot- 
tom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. That historic policy was 
the policy during the 1920's. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It goes back, really, 
to Alexander Hamilton; does it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. I think that is the tradi- 
tional and historic difference between 
the approaches of the two parties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
Democratic Party, our party, with all its 
faults, nevertheless has sought to pro- 
vide a higher standard of living for the 
great groups of people and to build up 
their real purchasing power, in the faith 
that if we do so, we not only improve 
their condition, but provide a sound 
market for industry? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
put his finger on what I believe to be the 
primary consideration in this whole 
subject. It is the maintenance of oppor- 
tunities in business which will benefit 
the rich just as much as the poor, rela- 
tively, within their various phases of 
activity. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In a moment. 

I do not know, but perhaps the Demo- 
crats by reason of their concern for the 
welfare of the individual, have unwit- 
tingly been led into benefiting rich Re- 
publicans by producing a stable econ- 
omy. In any event, they have not only 
served the individual, but have also 
created a very prosperous economy un- 
der which, in my opinion, the rich Re- 
publicans have benefited more than they 
did under their own system of taxation. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is not the present 
Republican tax proposal somewhat in 
line with the historic Republican ap- 
proach, in that they are trying to fatten 
the herd by feeding the bull? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. He has put the point a 
little differently from the approach of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I think the traditional Republican 
policy is futile. If I thought it would 
be really effective I would have no ob- 
jection to pouring prosperity in at the 
top; but the real objection is that such 
a policy does not work. I predict that 
the Republicans will maintain that we 
are misled by our humanitarianism into 
doing something unsound. That was 
more or less the approach of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. He misses the 
point. Our approach actually would sta- 
bilize the economy and offer greater op- 
portunity for industry. One may argue 
that it is incidental that it would help 
the poor people more than the rich. It 
would, of course, relatively; but the main 
thing it would do would be to bring about 
a prosperous economy under which 
everyone could operate profitably. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that if 
a tax refund or tax remission of 5 per- 
cent, or $160, should be given to the 
man having an income of $3,200, a much 
larger proportion of such 5 percent tax 
remission would be spent for consumer 
goods than would be the case if those 
with incomes of more than $10,000 were 
to receive the same percentage of tax 
remission? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois is right. Not only would it be 
spent. for consumer goods, but would be 
spent immediately, and would not be 
deferred through savings to some fu- 
ture time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, there 
would be no such sterilization of pur- 
chasing power as would occur at times 
such as these, when a tax favor to the 
well-to-do would result in some savings 
and to the impounding of those savings 
and the consequent failure of the sav- 
ings to flow out in the form of invest- 
ments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One further point. 
One need not embrace completely the 
doctrines of John Maynard Keynes as a 
permanent credo to believe that in the 
present situation there may be a gap 
between savings and investments? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
gue right. I appreciate his contribu- 

on. 

Basically, the administration’s tax 
program is wrong because it sacrifices 
expansion of the consumer market to 
achieve the objective of reducing tax 
burdens on those groups and individuals 
who have had it best in the recent years. 
Worst of all, it could quite possibly in- 
duce such a period of unsound specula- 
tive activity leading to an unbalance be- 
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tween expanding investment and re- 
stricted consumption, as to run the 
hazard of creating a depression within a 
few years which might closely resemble 
those terrible years following 1929, which 
still leave their scars on many an Ameri- 
can family. 

On the basis of our present economic 
situation, I feel that what we need is a 
tax program which will expand the mar- 
ket for the products of our vast indus- 
trial and agricultural capacity by put- 
ting more money at once into the hands 
of those families who constitute our 
great untapped market for further ex- 
pansion of demand. To this end, tax 
action now ought to be directed toward 
the maximum increase in purchasing 
power in the lower-income brackets with 
a minimum of change or disturbance to 
the basic tax structure. This could be 
achieved, first, by a drastic reduction of 
all excise taxes on necessities and semi- 
luxuries to increase the purchasing 
power of the consumer dollar; second, a 
change in the personal-income tax to 
increase the number of consumer dollars 
available to buy goods. This might take 
the form of an increase in the personal 
exemption, or investigation might show 
that the desired objective could better be 
achieved by changing the first or second 
bracket tax rate. This latter method 
might prove to be the best way of con- 
centrating as much as possible of the tax 
relief in those lower-income brackets 
most likely to spend the increase in their 
after-tax incomes. 

It would have the virtue of reducing 
taxes and not taking so many people 
altogether off the tax rolls, an objection 
which has been raised, and an objection 
which I believe has some merit. At 
least I am recommending that this 
method be investigated as to its effect 
upon the lower-income group. 

Mr. President, in this connection I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks an article entitled “Taxes and 
the Recession,” written by Walter Lipp- 
mann and published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Whatever the ex- 
act prescription, the tax adjustment 
should be such as to encourage consum- 
ers to spend by making tax relief avail- 
able to those families most in need of 
it, and who, therefore, could be expected 
to channel it into the market. 

Mr. President, before concluding, let 
me pay tribute to the leadership of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the ranking Democratic Mem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and for many years its chairman. He 
has had the vision and the foresight to 
realize that our tax policies must be 
adapted to and, in fact, controlled by 
the economic condition of the country. 
Because of his long experience in tax 
matters, he realizes, perhaps better than 
any of us, the dangers of approaching 
this question from a rigid, doctrinaire 
viewpoint, without regard to the times 
in which we live. I commend his leader- 
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Exuisrr 1 
‘TAXES AND THE RECESSION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The crucial question, it seems to me, about 
the President’s tax program—on which Con- 
gress will begin to act this week—is whether 
it still reflects the best judgment of his 
advisers on the economie situation. Per- 
haps the President's broadcast will remove 
the doubts which inspire this question. But 
at the moment, and unless he takes a dif- 
ferent line, it does look very much as if he 
were still accepting the views of those who 
put the balancing of the budget ahead of 
the balancing of the economy. 

If the President does that it is a safe pre- 
diction that he will lose the argument in 
Congress, For the recession is quite severe 
enough to make the economic consequences 
of the tax legislation rather than the budg- 
etary consequences, the main criterion of 
policy. 

In Senator Grorce’s motion to raise the 
exemption in the income tax to $800, the 
Democrats have a proposal which would be 
hard to beat at any time, and is very hard 
indeed to beat in an election year when there 
is a recession. Yet the Democratic proposal 
is—so at least it seems to me—an unsound 
proposal which ought not to be adopted. 

Why is it unsound? Not because it would 
give big tax relief to the great masses of the 
people. Far from it. That is its virtue, par- 
ticularly in this phase of deflation. Nor is 
the Democratic proposal unsound because it 
may increase budgetary deficit. That is de- 
sirable and good policy during the recession. 

The unsoundness of the Democratic tax 
plan is that in the process of reducing taxes, 
it reduces by more than 4 million the num- 
ber of taxpayers. It is bad public policy to 
narrow the base of the visible tax system. 
Counting all the voters in the families who 
would be put outside the income-tax system, 
there would be a very large mass of people 
who would not have the direct personal ex- 
perience of having to pay for the costs of 
the Government. 

It would be a great pity to create so large 
a number of voters who do not share the 
tax experience of the rest of the country. 
Nor is it necessary to do this. Large and 
widely distributed tax relief can be given by 
reducing the rate of income tax and by re- 
ducing excise taxes. 

The President will have little hope of 
defeating the George proposal if he has to 
argue that the country cannot afford tax 
relief, or more tax relief than he is proposing, 
for the masses of the people. If he has to 
take that position, the President will be a 
man inhibited by an economic theory that, 
it is fair to say, is quite obsolete. It is held 
by no modern economists, including his own 
official advisers, and by fewer and fewer of 
the financial leaders of the capitalist world. 
He must not let his affectionate respect for 
the Treasury and the Bureau of the Budget, 
which are so amply justified on every other 
ground, lead him in this critical time up the 
blind alley of fiscal dogmatism. 

In a recession, and preferably at the first 
clear signs of it, there should be tax reduc- 
tion to replenish the purchasing power of the 
mass of the consumers and also additional 
incentives to the investors. Experience 
shows, I believe, that in a recession a reduc- 
tion of the rate of taxes is likely in the end 
to produce larger Government revenues than 
the maintenance of the higher rate fixed 
during the boom. And the reverse we know 
from the hard experience after 1929—that 
the effort of trying to balance the budget 
when production is falling is almost certain 
to make production fall still more, and so 
to diminish the yield of taxes, and thus to 
fail to balance the budget. 

The way to a balanced budget under pres- 
ent conditions is by restoring the balance of 
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the economy and bringing the recession to 
an end. 

It is clearly the time for the administra- 
tion to pass from the attitude of wait and 
see into firm and positive measures. That 
is not because the economic situation is now 
ominous, or that it has suddenly taken a 
turn for the worse, or that a depression is 
now unavoidable or even probable. It is 
because the time to take preventive meas- 
ures is when the symptoms, though plain 
and not imaginary, are not severe and crit- 
ical. 

Whereas now, a little may be quite enough, 
the administration—if it waits too long for 
more obvious symptoms—is running the risk 
of being too late with too little. No serious 
harm can be done by taking precautions 
before one is absolutely certain that they are 
absolutely necessary. But to have failed to 
take them if they are necessary, could do 
much harm. 

We know clearly enough what are the first 
things that a situation like this one calls 
for. As a matter of fact, the Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury have already taken 
the fundamental preliminary step. They 
have reversed the hard and tight money pol- 
icy with which the administration began a 
year ago, on the assumption that it was 
faced with the danger of an inflationary 
boom rather than with the beginnings of 
postwar recession. 

The second step is the one now before us, 
to give tax relief which will promote con- 
sumption and stimulate investment. It is 
not at all certain, however, that easy money 
and tax relief will be enough. For we know 
from experience that while monetary and 
fiscal measures can stop a boom, we cannot 
be sure that they are enough to reverse a 
recession. 

They are, as an economist. said to me the 
other day, like a rope tied to a mule. You 
can use the rope to keep the mule from 
running away. But if you want the mule to 
go ahead, you will not persuade him to do so 
my pushing the rope. 

We must, therefore, keep our minds open 
and alert, and what is more, receptive to 
ideas of how to stimulate the investment of 
capital. It may well be that the administra- 
tion’s tax measures dealing with depreciation 
allowances, while right in principle, is too 
cautious, 

We should also ask ourselves whether this 
may not be the time when the rate and 
the amount of public spending for defense, 
for highways, for public health, and for pub- 
lic education, can be increased profitably. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATURAL GAS 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5976) to amend section 
1 of the Natural Gas Act. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, speak- 
ing to the pending bill, the so-called nat- 
ural gas bill, at the close of my remarks 
I shall ask for action on the following 
motion, which I send to the desk: 

Mr. President, I move to recommit to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce H. R. 5976, with instruc- 
tions that hearings be held on the same. 

I shall ask for action on the motion 
at the close of the debate. In the debate 
on Friday, Mr. President, I laid the 
foundation for my motion, and I wish 
to invite attention to the following pas- 
sages in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
last Friday: 

On page 3171 there is a statement 
which I wish to quote, but before doing 
so I desire to point out that the two Sen- 
ators from Ohio, for both of whom I 
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have the highest respect, are in dispute 
over the biil. This bill will have a very 
direct effect on economic interests in 
Ohio, and I respectfully suggest, Mr. 
President, that when two distinguished 
Senators from the same State find them- 
selves in such diametrically opposed 
positions as those which the senior Sen- 
ator and the junior Senator from Ohio 
expressed in the debate on last Friday, 
all the rest of us should take a long look 
at the issues before a final vote is taken. 

Because of the difference of opinion, 
joined in by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas], who pointed out that 
hearings were not held on the bill in the 
Senate, I think the only fair thing to do 
is to recommit the bill back to the com- 
mittee for hearings. 

On page 3173 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp there is the following comment 
by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BURKE]: 

Mr. Burxe. Mr. President, in discussing 
H. R. 5976, which is generally known as the 
Hinshaw bill, my colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], is 
correct when he states that the bill seeks to 
override or supersede, so to speak, the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, handed down in 1950, in the case 
of East Ohio Gas Co. against the city of 
Cleveland, which held that distributing com- 
panies, such as the East Ohio Gas Co., are 
subject to the regulation of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

It is my belief that the enactment of the 
pending bill would ultimately cost the gas 
consumers of the United States millions of 
dollars. I am confident that it would be 
very costly to the people of my home State. 


On that allegation the two Senators 
from Ohio disagreed, as the debate will 
show. We should have all the facts and 
should be certain of them, and we are, 
therefore, entitled to hearings by the 
committee so that there can be submitted 
to the Senate a committtee report bear- 
ing specifically upon the allegations and 
counterallegations of the two Senators 
from Ohio in regard to the financial effect 
of the bill upon the consumers of gas. 

Mr. President, I desire to invite the at- 
tention of Senators to page 3178 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for last Friday on 
which I sought to lay the foundation for 
the motion to recommit. After listen- 
ing to the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burke] and the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas], I learned for the first 
time that hearings on this bill had not 
been held by the Senate committee, and 
I asked permission to ask the following 
questions last Friday: 

No. 1. On the bill now pending before the 
Senate, there have not been any hearings 
held by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foregin Commerce. 

Mr. DoucLas. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse. No. 2. The only hearings which 
were held in the House apparently were very 
short hearings, of a day or two in duration. 

Mr. DoucLas. One day in duration. 

Mr. Morse. No. 3. The Senate committee 
knew before it reported the bill to the Senate 
that one of the members of the Federal Power 
Commission did not find himself in favor of 
the bill, but, nevertheless, he was not called 
by the committee to testify. 

Mr. Dovuctas. That is true. The Commis- 
sion’s report stated that one member dis- 
sented; and that report is included in the 
committee report on this bill, 
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Mr. Morse. But the committee did not seek 
his testimony before it reported the bill to 
the Senate. 

Mr. DovcLas. No hearings were held, and 
no statement was then submitted by him. I 
should like to point out that the bill passed 
the House on July 30, was referred to the 
Senate committee on the same day, and was 
reported by the Senate committee on the 
same day. 

Mr. Morse. If I understand correctly, the 
fourth point the Senator from Illinois makes 
is that, apparently, there was belief on the 
part of members of the committee that the 
bill pending before the Senate was so similar 
to the previous bill, known as the O'Conor 
bill, in the preceding Congress, that they 
thought, in principle, they were voting on an 
identical bill. ; 

Mr. Doucias. That may have been possible. 
Tne testimony before the House seems to 
indicate that some of the witnesses thought 
they were discussing what was substantially 
the same as S. 1084. In fact, if I may say so, 
in Senate Report No. 817 of the 83d Congress, 
which is on the desks of Senators, a state- 
ment appears on page 3, as follows: 

“This bill is substantially the same as the 
O’Conor-Bricker bill, S. 1084, which was re- 
ported fayorably by your committee by unan- 
imous vote late in the 82d Congress and 
which passed the Senate but was received in 
the House too late for action.” 

As I shall show, it is a very different bill 
from S. 1084, and grants much wider exemp- 
tion than did S. 1084. 


Mr. President, a reading of the re- 
mainder of the debate on Friday will 
disclose that the Senator from Illinois 
and the junior Senator from Ohio found 
the pending bill to be substantially dif- 
ferent from Senate bill 1084. I think 
they proved their case as they presented 
their analyses of the pending bill in 
comparison with the previous bill. 

There are other excerpts from the 
Recorp of last Friday, Mr. President, 
which I might very well read in support 
of my motion to recommit, but I be- 
lieve I can summarize the debate in a 
sentence or two. 

We have here, Mr. President, a bill 
which, in my judgment, not only is of 
great importance because of its imme- 
diate application to the operative com- 
panies which it is to affect, but it is like- 
wise of great importance from the stand- 
point of establishing a precedent which 
can be applied to other situations simi- 
larly related to it as they may arise. 

When we have views and thoughts 
concerning such precedential value, we 
should take a long look at the situation. 
Therefore, most respectfully, and with- 
out casting any refiection upon the good 
intentions and the sincerity of the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], I wish 
to say that I do not think this bill should 
have come to the floor of the Senate 
without hearings. 

Mr. President, the member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission who does not 
agree with this bill and who has filed 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] individual views as to the effect 
of the bill, which were placed in the 
Recorp last Friday, should be brought 
before the committee for questioning, 
because, if he can sustain the views set 
forth in the memorandum which he filed 
with the Senator from Illinois, I believe 
many Senators will agree with me that 
the bill should not pass. The Senate 
should have the benefit of a committee 
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hearing and a committee examination of 
the views of the junior Senator from 
Ohio before it takes action on the bill. 
I know of no way of getting the kind 
of a record on which to predicate action 
other than by hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge the 
adoption of the motion I have filed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that the Senator 
from Oregon has moved to recommit the 
bill? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the motion to recommit: 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken George Martin 
Anderson Gillette Maybank 
Barrett Goldwater McCarthy 
Beall Gore Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bricker Hendrickson Morse 
Bridges Hennings Mundt 
Burke Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Byrd Hunt Payne 
Capehart Ives Potter 
Case Jackson Purtell 
Chavez Jenner Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kennedy Stennis 
Douglas Kilgore Symington 
Knowland Thye 
Dworshak Kuchel Upton 
Eastland Langer Watkins 
Ellender Lennon Welker 
Ferguson Long Wiley 
Flanders Magnuson Young 
Frear Malone 
Fulbright Mansfield 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
announce that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. GRISWOLD], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, WILLTAus! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the sessions of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, as a congressional adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 
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The clerk will state the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is moved 
that H. R. 5976, a bill to amend the 
Natural Gas Act, be recommitted to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, with instructions that hear- 
ings be held. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the motion to recommit, for 
the reasons, first, that the pending bill, 
like the preceding bill on the same sub- 
ject, has been inadequately considered 
by the committee; and secondly, that it 
is a further annihilation of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938. 

As the Recorp shows, the bill was re- 
ported by the committee with speed 
greater than that of lightning. It passed 
the House on July 30 of last year. On 
the same day it was messaged over to 
the Senate. On that very day it was re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce without a hear- 
ing. So, it was reported almost simul- 
taneously with the passage of the bill by 
the House, and without consideration by 
the Senate committee. 

Incidentally, on the question of hear- 
ings, the same course had been followed 
with the preceding bill on the same 
subject, S. 1084, in the 82d Congress, 
which measure was reported without a 
hearing. 

I agree thoroughly with the Senator 
from Oregon that in the case of so im- 
portant a measure as this it is desirable 
to have the committee hold hearings to 
ascertain what is covered by the bill, and 
to afford opportunity for dissenting 
opinions to be expressed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The junior Senator from 
South Dakota has not had too much of 
an opportunity to study the bill. He has 
been told that it contains one feature 
with respect to which he would like to 
have the opinion of the Senator from 
Illinois, namely, if the bill should be 
enacted, would there result a revaluation 
of gas properties within State lines, and 
would that mean, in effect, that the re- 
valuation would be on a replacement 
basis, less depreciation, rather than on 
the basis of original cost? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think there would 
be that tendency. The Federal Power 
Commission, as the Senator from South 
Dakota well knows, generally follows the 
prudent investment theory of valuation. 
In the specific case of Ohio, the State 
Public Utilities Commission is bound to 
follow the reproduction cost theory. In 
certain other States the State commis- 
sions follow the so-called going valu- 
ation, or fair value theory, which tends 
to be a sort of hodgepodge of various 
bases. These other valuation theories, 
of course, generally result in much 
higher rate bases. 

In my opinion, there is no doubt that 
the transfer of jurisdiction will result in 
the lateral pipelines and also the termi- 
nal pipelines being put under State regu- 
lation. Because of the different valu- 
ation theories in some States and the 
Practice of others not to account so 
strictly in measuring costs, the tendency 
will be to value the properties at a 
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higher figure than would otherwise be 
the case, and there will also be a tend- 
ency for the rates to increase. 

Mr. CASE. The aspect of the bill 
which disturbs me is the prospect that 
there will be a revaluation when the 
administration of such activities is taken 
over by State utility commissions, and 
the consequent prospect that such re- 
valuation on a replacement basis will 
result in an increase in rates. That 
would be wholly unjustified from an 
historic standpoint. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from South Dakota is completely right 
in his suspicions. ‘That is one of the 
major reasons why the Senator from 
Illinois is opposing the bill. The bill 
not only contains the exemption pro- 
vided by Senate bill 1084, which ex- 
empted pipelines which sold directly to 
consumers, but it adds the exemption of 
lateral pipelines coming from the main 
stem which are owned by other com- 
panies and which sell gas for resale. 
The bill not only allows a greater imme- 
diate exemption, but opens the way for 
main pipeline companies which now own 
lateral pipelines to divest themselves of 
the ownership of the lateral pipelines 
to dummies, and in that way to remove 
them from the authority of Federal 
regulation and place them under State 
regulation, where, as the Senator from 
South Dakota has pointed out, regula- 
tions are softer and easier. 

These are two reasons why I believe 
the bill should be recommitted. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, let me 
say just a word in urging support of 
the motion to recommit the bill. 

As the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] has said, no hearings whatever 
were held on the bill in the Senate com- 
mittee. The brief record in the House 
of Representatives committee demon- 
strates that most of the witnesses who 
testified there in favor of the bill thought 
they were supporting Senate bill 1084, 
which is very different from the pend- 
ing Hinshaw bill. Many of the mayors 
and city attorneys of the Nation would 
like to be heard by the committee in 
opposition to this bill. 

So, Mr. President, I urge support of 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken, I cannot let pass the 
opportunity to correct any impression 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] may have to the effect that as 
a result of the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill there would be an evasion of 
regulation or any change in the valua- 
tion or in the rate base. This bill will 
not remove any public utility company 
from regulation. It merely will do what 
Congress thought it was doing in passing 
the Natural Gas Act, which states that 
it shall not apply to the local distribution 
of natural gas or to the facilities used 
for such distribution. 

Congress believed then, as I am sure 
it still does, that the purchase, trans- 
mission, and sale of natural gas for 
ultimate use within a State are local 
matters. Congress believed that all 
aspects of such transactions should be 
regulated locally by State regulatory 
bodies, which are better acquainted than 
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a Federal Government agency in Wash- 
ington can be with local needs and with 
the activities of local companies. 

This bill is opposed by the Federal 
Power Commission, which wishes to ex- 
tend its bureaucratic jurisdiction. On 
the other hand, the State regulatory 
commissions are unanimous in support- 
ing the bill. 

As I have said before, enactment of 
House bill 5976 is necessary because of 
the decision of the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Federal Power Commission 
against East Ohio Gas Co., in which 
the majority of the Court gave a 
very strained construction to the provi- 
sion of the Natural Gas Act to which 
I have adverted, and said that the local- 
distribution proviso in the act is sur- 
plusage and is not actually necessary. 

On the other hand, Mr. Justice Jack- 
son and Mr. Justice Frankfurter pointed 
out very clearly, in their dissenting opin- 
ion, the erroneous position on the part 
of the majority of the Court in not giving 
to the language of the act the meaning 
Congress intended it to have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not yield at this 
time. 

Mr. President, the enactment of the 
pending bill will not mean an increase 
in the rates. The respective State com- 
missions have adequate power to arrive 
at the valuation of the property of any 
utility which is serving the people of their 
States No one can say with correctness 
that the State commissions would be less 
zealous than the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in taking action to protect the rights 
of the people of the States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am confident that the State 
commissions are far more competent 
than is the Federal Power Commission 
to pass upon the valuation of such prop- 
erties in their States and to protect the 
people of their States. The State com- 
missions, which are thoroughly familiar 
with the situation in their respective 
States, are far more competent to pass 
upon such matters than is a bureaucratic 
agency in Washington, which is attempt- 
ing to handle these matters in a very 
different way from that intended by 
Congress. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder whether turn- 
ing over this matter to the State com- 
missions would require new valuations. 

Mr. BRICKER. No, it would not re- 
quire new valuations. The States al- 
ways have had jurisdiction over matters 
within their borders. 

Even if the enactment of the pending 
bill should require new valuations—al- 
though it will not—such valuations are 
made only when the question arises be- 
fore the State commission in a rate case. 
It cannot properly be assumed that the 
State commissions would arrive at a 
higher rate base than would the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The only question here is whether we 
shall trust the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to proceed fairly to all concerned 
in its grab for power, or whether we are 
to continue to have confidence in the 
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Ability of the State commissions to con- 
tinue to perform properly the duties im- 
posed upon them by Congress when it 
passed the Natural Gas Act. 

As I have said, the necessity for the 
enactment of this bill has arisen only be- 
cause of the assumption of power on the 
part of the Federal Power Commission, 
whose action was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court, in a very divided opinion, 
with dissenting opinions filed by Mr. 
Justice Jackson and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. However, the enactment of this 
bill will not involve in any way the rates 
or the valuation. This bill applies only 
to a delineation of power. Certainly the 
proper place to repose jurisdiction is 
along State lines. 

As I have said before, this measure 
does not involve in any way, shape, or 
form, rates or valuation. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Ohio 
referred to a grab for power, but he also 
stated that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is supporting this bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
South Dakota must have misunderstood 
me; I did not say the Federal Power 
Commission is supporting the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator from 
Ohio mean that a change in the com- 
plexion of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has caused a change in its position? 

Mr. BRICKER. That might be; but 
there is in the record a letter from 
Chairman Kuykendall, asking for sup- 
port of certain amendments, which the 
5 voted to incorporate in the 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as a part of my remarks, a tele- 
gram from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Ohio, unanimously supporting 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoLumBUS, OHIO, February 5, 1954. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
unanimously in favor of the Hinshaw bill 
and urges its passage without further 
amendments. Our resignation from the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners was Over a matter of prin- 
ciple involving internal matters and in no 
way indicates any change of feeling as far as 
the Hinshaw bill is concerned. We unre- 
servedly endorse the actions of the associa- 
tion as far as the Hinshaw bill is concerned. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF OHIO, 
ROBERT L. MOULTON, Chairman, 

RAY MARTIN, Commissioner. 

RALPH A. WINTER, Commissioner. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The eminent Sen- 
ator from Ohio quoted from the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Jackson and the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. Will he in- 
form the Senate whether that was a 
majority opinion or a dissenting opinion? 

Mr. BRICKER. I was very careful to 
say it was a minority opinion, a dis- 
senting opinion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
six Justices of the Supreme Court, or a 
clear majority, held to the contrary? 
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Mr. BRICKER. Five Justices held to 
the contrary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Five? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
one Justice who did not participate in 
the opinion was Associate Justice Burton, 
who disqualified himself in the case, on 
the ground that he had been Mayor of 
Cleveland and, while serving in that 
position, had initiated the action asking 
the Federal Power Commission to make 
a valuation finding in the case of the 
East Ohio Gas Co.? 

Mr. BRICKER. That may be so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not so? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
Illinois referred to it last week, but I do 
not know anything about it. 

Mr. President, I wish the Senate to 
understand that the question of the rate 
base and the question of valuation of 
the property do not govern, when it 
comes to determining the charge to the 
consumers. In my State, the predomi- 
nating factor in connection with the 
determination of rates by the Ohio Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission is the reproduc- 
tion cost, less depreciation. Yet the 
Federal Power Commission, in its activ- 
ities in attempting to reach across the 
State border to fix rates, has caused the 
Ohio rate to rise, until now it is the 
fourth highest among the rates for all 
the States of the Union, insofar as 
charges for natural gas are concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The minority opinion 
in the East Ohio Gas Co. case, as quoted 
by the Senator from Ohio, was an 
opinion which might be used to justify 
Senate bill 1084 of the 82d Congress, 
but the provisions of the pending bill 
go far beyond the provisions of Senate 
bill 1084, in exempting from Federal rate 
regulation lateral gas trunklines, which 
are differentiated in ownership from the 
main trunklines, which sell for resale 
to other utilities. Will the Senator from 
Ohio be willing to substitute the provi- 
sions of Senate bill 1084, which embody 
the principles of judicial opinion he has 
cited, for the provisions of the bill which 
is now before the Senate? 

Mr. BRICKER. I would not be will- 
ing to do that. This matter was thor- 
oughly studied by the Senate committee 
at the time when the report was made, 
and the bill was also thoroughly studied 
by the House of Representatives com- 
mittee. The provisions of this bill are 
much clearer than those of the original 
bill. The pending bill is much more 
restrictive, because it requires a certifi- 
cate from the State regulatory com- 
mission, or whatever the State authority 
may be, to the extent that it has juris- 
diction over the determination of value 
and the fixing of rates; the State com- 
mission must so certify to the Federal 
Power Commission. In that way, the 
pending bill is more restrictive and is 
Sa safeguarded than was the original 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague concede that the Federal Power 
Commission uses different accounting 
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methods than those used by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio? 

Mr. BRICKER. In Ohio, a uniform 
system of accounting is required of all 
public utilities, and that system is not 
so extensive or so costly as is the system 
required by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. I may also say it is not needed 
for the purpose of fixing rates. 

The system required by the Federal 
Power Commission amounts to a dupli- 
cation of reporting on the part of the 
utilities operating within a State. 
Therefore, it means considerable addi- 
tional cost to the operating utilities; and 
the additional cost enters, as a matter 
of expense, into the determination of the 
rate base, and the additional expense 
must be allowed for or taken out before 
the return to the company is fixed. 
Therefore, the consumer pays every cent 
of the duplicate cost. 

The junior Senator from Ohio well 
knows that in the accounting of a utility 
company expense items are considered 
before any rate of return is determined. 
It is much more important to reduce 
the expenses of a utility company than 
it is to change the valuation or the rate 
base. If the return is based upon 5 per- 
cent, it is 20 times as important to de- 
termine the expense as it is the rate base. 

Mr. BURKE. Will the Senator not 
concede that the accounting methods 
are different? 

Mr. BRICKER. The uniform system 
of accounting in Ohio is different from 
the system of accounting required by the 
Federal Power Commission. That is 
true. 

Mr. BURKE. I wished to bring out 
that point in answer to the question 
which has been raised. 

Mr. BRICKER. The uniform system 
of accounting in Ohio is much simpler, 
which is to the benefit of the rate payer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
very quickly to summarize the reasons 
why I think my motion should be agreed 
to. 
First, let me say, in fairness to the 
senior Senator from Ohio, that he was 
not chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce when 
the bill was reported. 

The reasons for my motion are these: 

First. We are confronted with a bill 
which has its immediate effect upon a 
State, although, as I said earlier this 
afternoon, it will have great precedential 
value, affecting similar cases, if we es- 
tablish the precedent this afternoon. 

Second. We are dealing with a case in 
respect to which the two Senators from 
the State directly concerned take dia- 
metrically opposite positions. I believe 
that when such a situation exists we owe 
it to both Senators to take a long look 
at the issue which is raised, particularly 
in this instance, in view of the fact that 
there have been no hearings on the bill 
before the Senate committee, and appar- 
ently a hearing lasting only part of 1 day 
on the House side. 

Third. The junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. BURKE] pointed out in the RECORD 
last Friday that a great many municipal 
officials are opposed to the bill and wish 
to be heard. 

Lastly, the record is perfectly clear 
that one member of the Federal Power 
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Commission is opposed to the bill and 
has raised some serious objections to it. 
He has not been called to testify before 
the committee. Therefore, I think he 
ought to have an opportunity to be heard 
on the subject. 

The bill can be recommitted to the 
committee and be back before the Senate 
within a space of 3 or 4 weeks. From 
the standpoint of orderly procedure in 
the Senate, I believe that when a bill 
is.so pregnant with controversy as this 
one is, we ought to have on our desks 
the benefit of a committee hearing on 
the bill before we are called upon to vote. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, let me 
advise the Senate that there was no re- 
quest from any city official, aside from 
those who appeared before the House 
committee, for an opportunity to adduce 
testimony before the Senate committee. 
No such request was received before the 
bill was reported, and none has been 
received since that time. Commissioner 
Doty did not give us any memorandum 
in committee. One has been submitted 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The bill has been pending for many 
months on the calendar. Anyone could 
have submitted a request to be heard 
at any time he desired. It was known 
that the bill had the unanimous support 
of public-utility commissions in every 
State of the Union. Anyone who desired 
to be heard could have submitted a re- 
quest. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am persuaded that the 
Senator is right as to the merits of the 
bill. However, I wish to be sure that we 
are not doing violence to the traditions 
of the Senate with regard to hearings. 

Do I correctly understand the Senator 
from Ohio to say that no requests were 
received by the committee from persons 
who desired to be heard? 

Mr. BRICKER. There have been no 
requests of any kind at any time, either 
this year or last. 

Mr. LONG. Do I further correctly 
understand that both during this year 
and last the Senator received no requests 
for witnesses to be heard, and, secondly, 
that he has received notice that this 
measure has the unanimous support of 
all the State regulatory commissions, 
and also the support of the Federal 
Power Commission? 

a BRICKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In reply to that observa- 
tion, let me say that I think the bill came 
to the floor of the Senate so fast that 
persons who might otherwise wish to 
testify on the bill did not have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Once a bill is on the 
calendar, the statement which is usually 
made, and the point of view which is 
usually accepted is, It is too late now. 
The bill is on the calendar, and there 
will be no committee hearings on it. 

We have the statement of the junior 
Senator from Ohio in the Recorp last 
Friday, pointing out that a great many 
municipal officials are opposed to the 
bill and would like to testify with regard 
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to it. I think the answer to the argu- 
ment made by the senior Senator from 
Ohio is to give those witnesses an oppor- 
tunity to testify, and to protect what I 
think is the orderly procedure of the 
Senate, namely, hearings on each bill, so 
that we may have the benefit of the hear- 
ings when we come to vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon will not prevail. It would re- 
quire the bill to be recommitted to the 
committee, and then, presumably, it 
would be back on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, as the Senator from Oregon puts it, 
in perhaps 3 or 4 weeks. 

We have a very heavy legislative pro- 
gram ahead of us, as I am sure every Sen- 
ator thoroughly understands. Not long 
ago I discussed the program with the 
minority leader, and stated to him that 
it was the judgment of the majority 
leader that we would not be able to take 
a recess during Easter week, as I under- 
stand the House intends todo. We plan 
to take a recess from Thursday evening 
before Good Friday until the following 
Monday. However, we shall not be able 
to take a recess during Easter week. 

Even though we work in active daily 
sessions from now until the 31st of July, 
we shall find our hands full if we are to 
complete the legislative program which 
is before us. 

Regardless of the final action of the 
Senate on the bill, I hope it will not be 
recommitted to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
to recommit House bill 5976 to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with instructions. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Griswotp], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavxzl, and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Grorce] are unavoidably detained 
on official business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN]! is absent by leave of the Senate, 
attending the sessions of the 10th Inter- 
American Conference at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, as a congressional adviser on the 
United States delegation. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Hoey], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Alabama would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Georgia 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Aiken Gore Monroney 
Burke Hayden Morse 
Case Hennings Mundt 
Clements Jackson Murray 
Douglas Kefauver Neely 
Flanders Kennedy Symington 
Frear Langer Wiley 
Fulbright Magnuson 
Gillette Mansfield 

NAYS—52 
Anderson Goldwater McCarthy 
Barrett Hendrickson Millikin 
Beall Hickenlooper Payne 
Bennett Holland Potter 
Bricker Hunt Purtell 
Bridges Ives Robertson 
Butler, Md. Jenner Schoeppel 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Johnston, S.C. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Stennis 
Daniel Knowland Thye 
Dirksen Kuchel Upton 
Duff Lennon Watkins 
Dworshak Long Welker 
Eastland Malone Young 
Ellender Martin 8 
Ferguson Maybank 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bush Hill Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey ussell 
Carlson Humphrey Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Sparkman 
George Lehman Ww 
Green McCarran 
Griswold McClellan 


So Mr. Morse’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 3-11-54-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will 
state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


That section 1 of the Natural Gas Act 
(15 U. S. C. 717), as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a subsection (c) 
as follows: 

“(c) The Commission upon its own mo- 
tion may, or upon application shall, exempt 
from the provisions of this act a person en- 
gaged in or legally authorized to engage in 
the local distribution of natural gas and 
who owns or operates facilities used or to be 
used for the transportation of natural gas in 
interstate commerce, or for the sale of 
natural gas for resale in interstate com- 
merce, or for or in connection with the 
transportation of natural gas in interstate 
commerce for hire, provided, (1) such facili- 
ties do not extend beyond a community or 
metropolitan area, and (2) all gas delivered 
or tra through such facilities is 
ultimately consumed within such com- 
munity or metropolitan area. To the ex- 
tent that exemption from the provisions of 
this act is granted pursuant to this subsec- 
tion the matters exempted are hereby de- 
clared to be matters primarily of local con- 
cern and subject to regulation by the several 
States.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such act is amended 
by adding thereto a new paragraph to follow 
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paragraph (9), to be numbered paragraph 
(10), to read as follows: 

(10) ‘Community or metropolitan area’ 
means the area of a community or city, and 
a zone adjacent thereto, which the Commis- 
sion upon the basis of commercial, economic, 
social, or other relevant factors, or upon the 
basis of facilities, organization, and arrange- 
ments for the distribution of natural gas, 
finds to constitute a community or an area 
properly integrated for the local distribution 
of natural gas, and within which the Com- 
mission finds that the transportation or sale 
of gas does not require regulation by the 
Commission in order to protect the public 
interest.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
would exempt from Federal regulation 
stub lines to local distributors selling gas 
directly to consumers, and it exempts 
from Federal regulation the metropoli- 
tan area facilities of New York. 

It does retain, however, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission 
to determine valuation and to rule on 
service applications on extensive trunk 
pipeline selling within a State for do- 
mestic consumption. It also retains the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to regulate rates charged by 
lateral pipelines selling to other utilities 
for resale. 

In short, it seems to me it makes cer- 
tain adjustments in the Natural Gas Act 
permitting local action on all regulatory 
matters on the tips of the system and 
inside the metropolitan area of New 
York, but it retains the ability of the 
Federal Power Commission to find value 
in the case of one group of extensive 
trunk pipelines which sell directly to 
consumers, and to continue to regulate 
rates of lateral pipelines which do not 
sell directly to consumers, but which sell 
to other utilities. It seems to me it is a 
thoroughly practical method, of leaving 
matters that are truly local to the State 
commissions, but retaining for Federal 
regulation those parts of the natural gas 
distribution system that require some 
uniformity of treatment if consumers 
are to be protected. I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Douctas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5976) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
461, making an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Labor for the 
fiscal year 1954, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 461) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution which is before the Sen- 
ate makes an additional appropriation 
for the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, in connection 
with the Mexican farm-labor problem, 
It is one of those matters which come 
to us on short notice. That is the reason 
for the quick hearing and the report. 
We were informed that the money was 
exhausted on March 12, which was only 
2 or 3 days ago. However, as a result 
of a new agreement which has been 
reached with Mexico, the previous 
agreement having expired on December 
31, 1953, and having been extended to 
January 15, 1954, there are new condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, at the time when action 
on the joint resolution was taken by the 
House committee and, I think, by the 
House itself, an agreement with Mexico 
had not been executed. Subsequent to 
action by the House committee and the 
House, a new agreement was negotiated. 

The House approved an appropriation 
of $478,000. The Senate committee was 
asked to recommend an appropriation of 
$550,000. The additional money is to 
provide facilities for a station in the 
southwestern section of the country for 
the purpose of making physical and 
medical tests in the United States. 
Without the additional money asked for 
by the Department itself, it was decided 
that the facilities required in the United 
States could not be provided. 

When the program was inaugurated, 
a very interesting provision was made in 
the law to the effect that the user or the 
employer of this type of Mexican labor 
should pay certain costs in connection 
with the recruitment of the labor, which 
amounted to not more than $15 in an 
individual case. As a result, a surplus 
was piled up, which was unusual 
for a Government department. Recent- 
ly, however, the amount charged for the 
service was reduced until it was brought 
down to $6 and $2. Since that time the 
costs have been maintained on the basis 
of $6 and $2. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I desire to save the Federal 
Government and the American taxpayers 
all the money possible. It is very obvious 
to me that this year it will become in- 
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creasingly difficult to reduce appropria- 
tions. As the present occupant of the 
chair knows, and as other Members of 
the Senate know, Congress is faced with 
a challenge. 

Therefore, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I proposed to 
the committee that I be allowed to offer, 
on the floor of the Senate, an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 11, after “$478,000” 
and before the period, to insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That employers shall reimburse 
the United States for essential expenses in- 
curred by it for the physical or medical ex- 
amination of workers. 


In other words, the Government would 
provide for the employer the medical 
and physical examinations of the worker, 
which still would bring the cost to the 
employer to a figure much lower than 
he had previously paid. In that case, 
there will be sufficient funds left from 
the $478,000 to enable facilities in the 
southwestern section of United States 
to be built under the current appropria- 
tion, which is the same figure as pro- 
vided by the House, and to place the 
physical and medical examination costs 
on the employer. 

This is a very simple procedure, as 
Senators can understand. It required a 
little Yankee figuring to determine how 
the money could be saved. The amount 
involved is very small, but there is an old 
saying that it takes little stones to make 
a wall. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 11, 
after “$478,000” and before the period, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
“Provided, That employers shall reim- 
burse the United States for essential 
expenses incurred by it for the physical 
or medical examination of workers.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I raise a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. I do 
not know that I object to the purpose of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. If any hearings 
had been held on the proposal, or if any 
testimony had been received as to the 
effect which the amendment would have, 
I am inclined to believe that I would at 
least favor the purpose of the Senator’s 
amendment. But I do not think the 
proper way to legislate is to have a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
come before the Senate with a legislative 
proposal and to ask that it be tied to an 
appropriation. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. All over the United States public 
employment offices are now registering 
persons, and in greater numbers today 
than for some time in the past. The 
Federal Government is providing the 
employment offices. It may be that in 
this particular line of employment, the 
employers, who are the recipients of the 
type of labor involved, should pay all the 
expense. But before the Government 
embarks on a new kind of proposal, I 
should like to have the appropriate com- 
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mittee of the Senate consider the mat- 
ter and hear testimony. If it should be 
the conclusion of the committee that 
there should be an arrangement such as 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire suggests, I should be 
glad to go along with the proposal. 

I am somewhat reluctant to raise the 
point of order, because my experience 
with the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire has been very pleasant and 
productive. I think his ideas usually are 
very good, and this one has some appeal 
to me. However, there has been a little 
difficulty in working out an arrangement 
so far as this type of labor is concerned, 
particularly in the Southwest. 

Since the passage of the so-called wet- 
back bill a few days ago, a new agree- 
ment with Mexico has been concluded. 
Our neighbor to the south will provide 
stations on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande, so it will be incumbent upon the 
United States Government to provide 
similar receiving stations on our side of 
the border. 

It will be my purpose, as soon as the 
Chair shall have ruled, on behalf of my 
colleague the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. DANIEL], and my- 
self, to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing joint resolution to raise the figure 
from $478,000 to $542,000, in order to 
provide a station in Texas to receive 
these persons, to give them examina- 
tions, and to carry out the United States 
part of the agreement. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
not insist upon action on his amendment 
today, without holding hearings on the 
subject. 

I observe on the floor the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry [Mr. AIKEN]. I know 
he has given a great deal of thought and 
study to the whole general subject, but 
I doubt that he is prepared today to 
state positively that the type of arrange- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire should be in- 
cluded in the law of the land. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. To the best of my recol- 
lection, the matter was not considered 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry when the committee previously 
considered the legislation which author- 
izes the making of a contract between 
the United States Government and the 
Mexican Government. I do not desire to 
say whether the proposed amendment 
would or would not be legislation on an 
appropriation bill. It has the earmarks 
of being legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
think there can be any doubt that it 
would be legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. If not, I will say it would 
be pretty close toit. As probably every- 
one knows, the basic legislation, au- 
thorizing the making of a contract be- 
tween the United States Government and 
the Government of Mexico, expires on 
December 31 of this year. Thus far, no 
bill has been offered which would renew 
the authority. I presume such a bill will 
be offered. I suppose there will be Sen- 
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ators who will desire to have the legisla- 
tion continued. I am satisfied there 
may be a few who will want to discon- 
tinue it. If so, I may say that, so far as 
I can promise, the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry will give the 
matter a very thorough hearing and also 
will be very glad to consider the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. It seems to 
me that his amendment has some merit 
in these days, when Congress is trying to 
effect economy in Government. As I 
have said, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Foresty will give the amendment 
thorough consideration. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the light 


of what the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry has said, I hope the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations will not insist upon his amend- 
ment; or, in the event it is held out of 
order, that he will not insist on a motion 
to suspend the rule in order to seek to 
have it acted upon and agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think I should say 
that probably the point of order is a 
valid one, but I am glad the Senator 
from New Hampshire has raised the 
question, because I believe it to be very 
important. I think action on the pro- 
posal can be taken before very long, be- 
cause hearings on the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Labor have been 
in progress for some time, and an ex- 
tended discussion of the whole matter 
was held one day last week. It is entirely 
possible, therefore, since it will be only 
a little more than 90 days before the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year, that the 
question can be discussed further, and 
perhaps a legislative proviso can be pre- 
pared which will be agreeable to all con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, there will be test- 
imony to support such a proviso, in- 
cluding what the Department of Labor 
may do by way of regulation to provide 
whatever authority may be needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I make the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order made by the Senator from 
Texas is sustained. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President I should 
like to speak to the question before ac- 
tion is taken. The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] made reference to the 
fact that the committee which is dealing 
with the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor has had discussions on the 
question, and will continue the discus- 
sions in the very near future. It is very 
true that the amount which has been 
proposed to be charged in this particu- 
lar administrative year was reduced be- 
low the actual cost, and that we will be 
drawing on the unused reserve which 
had been accumulated in the years when 
the charge had been $15 on the original 
contract and $7.50 on the second con- 
tract. At a later time, $11 was the re- 
duced figure on the original contract. 
Now the figure has come down to $6 and 
$2, which figures are below the actual 
cost. 

Therefore, I think the Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
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distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, is entirely justified in asking that 
the cost of the physical and medical 
checkup be borne by the contractor or 
the user, because the user has the service 
at a reduced rate this year compared 
with the rates of last year, and compared 
with an earlier rate of $15. 

With reference to the point of order, 
while there is a legislative question 
which might well be considered, yet I 
think the principle invoked by the 
chairman of the committee is in general 
entirely right, and I think he should be 
upheld in this instance rather than have 
a point of order raised against his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President the 
point of order having been raised, I 
realize that the chance of getting a two- 
thirds vote on the amendment is prob- 
ably slim. As the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the Senator from Illinois have 
stated, I think the amendment is right 
in principle. I see no reason on God’s 
green earth why the employer should not 
assume a small part of the cost of the 
proper medical service. It has not been 
a hard burden on anyone. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JoHnson] did not commit himself. 
He was very careful, in his very precise 
way, to leave a little crack in the door 
open; but he put himself on record in a 
general sort of way. 

With assurances from the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Argen], the Chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee, that 
the bill to which he referred, and the 
amendment will receive consideration, 
I am willing to withdraw the amend- 
ment, in order not to have the question 
raised on a point of order, though I 
think I am right, and I hope if the legis- 
lation is extended it will include such an 
amendment as I have proposed. It is 
one way to save about $300,000 a year; 
and we have got to save. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment which is 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Texas on be- 
half of himself and the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out “$478,000” 
and to insert “$542,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, was 
the figure $475,000 or $474,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It was $478,- 
000, and we propose to raise it to $542,- 
000. The original figure would have ap- 
plied if the station had been at Har- 
lingen. That was prior to the time when 
the agreement with Mexico was reached. 
The Department is now proposing to put 
the station at Hidalgo, and we ask for 
$542,000 instead of the original sum. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If my amendment is 
to be defeated, when almost everyone 
has agreed to it in principle, we hope it 
will be embodied in the next bill on the 
subject which comes before the Senate 
for consideration, but in that event it 
will not be in effect until the next fiscal 
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year. Facilities must be provided which 
are called for in the agreement with 
Mexico; and we are practically bound 
to appropriate the amount suggested by 
the Senator from Texas. I accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jonnson] for himself and his col- 
league [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, ask for a conference with the 
House thereon, and that conferees on the 
part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. Fercuson, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. CORDON, 
and Mr. Russet. conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


NATIONAL FOREST MANAGEMENT— 
TELEGRAM FROM THE NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last week 
the Senate passed Senate bill 2548, relat- 
ing to management of national forests. 
Since that time there have been some 
rumors that the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration was opposed to the bill, or to 
some provisions of it. 

This morning I received a telegram 
from Mr. Charles H. Callison, conserva- 
tion director of the National Wildlife 
Federation, in convention at Chicago, 
Ill., stating that the policy committee of 
the federation had approved, without a 
dissenting vote, the bill passed by the 
Senate last week. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram which I received be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cutcaco, ILL., March 13, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building: 

National Wildlife Federation convention 
today adopted following report of conserva- 
tion policy committee without dissenting 
vote: 

1. We approve the final draft of Senate bill 
2548 as passed by the United States Senate on 
March 8, 1954, as fair legislation recognizing 
the broad public interest in our national 
forests. 

2. We express to Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
chairman, and the committee our apprecia- 
tion for their careful and intensive study of 
all the problems involved and their consid- 
erate fairness in hearing the various spokes- 
men representing conservation and public 
interests. 
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3. We strongly recommend to the House 
Committee on Agriculture that such com- 
mittee in consideration of H. R. 6787 adopt 
the same amendments approved by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
applicable to Senate bill 2548, in order to 
conform H. R. 6787 to the Senate bill as 
passed on March 8, 1954. 

- 4. Our approval of Senate bill 2548, as 
passed by the Senate, is without prejudice. 
We will vigorously oppose any amendment 
which would change such bill to favor any 
private interest use, to the detriment of any 
other recognized use or to the detriment of 
the public welfare. 

Cxas. H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. What is the 
business pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
Senate bill 49, the unfinished business, 
which the Chair lays before the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I desire 
to make a brief statement concerning 
the pending bill granting. statehood to 
Hawaii which has been amended by the 
amendment which was adopted last week, 
providing statehood for Alaska. I hope 
that the Senators who are either favor- 
ably disposed or in opposition to the 
statehood bill as it is now before the 
Senate will be prepared to carry on the 
debate, starting from this time forward, 
or certainly from tomorrow, when the 
Senate reconvenes again after its recess. 
If there are any other amendments to be 
submitted, I hope they may be presented 
and adequately debated, in order to give 
the Senate an opportunity to vote on 
the amendments, and then finally to vote 
the bill up or down. 

Personally, I hope the bill as now be- 
fore the Senate may finally be passed 
and’ sent to the House. At any rate, it 
is an issue on which both of the great 
political parties have expressed them- 
selves in their national platforms. Both 
this administration and the prior admin- 
istration have spoken from time to time, 
through responsible Cabinet officers and 
others, as being in favor of statehood for 
either Hawaii or Alaska, or both. The 
only way statehood is going to be 
achieved by either, it seems to me now, 
is by passing the bill which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

I certainly would not suggest that 
adequate discussion be foreclosed. Of 
course in this body I do not need to re- 
mind my colleagues that adequate dis- 
cussion could not be foreclosed. Be that 
as it may, it seems to me that on an issue 
of so much importance as this, the coun- 
try is at least entitled to know how all 
Senators feel, and is entitled to have a 
yea-and-nay vote on the question of 
statehood. I earnestly ask the cooper- 
ation of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle, whether they be in favor or 
opposed to statehood for these Terri- 
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tories, in working with the majority 
leader to bring the question to a head, 
so that we can determine the statehood 
issue, and then can take up the other 
business which the Senate has in its 
heavy schedule. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. NNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to join the ma- 
jority leader in the views he has just ex- 
pressed with regard to the statehood bill. 
I am satisfied that it is clearly the duty 
of the Senate to proceed now, without 
interruption, to take final action on that 
bill, to which the Anderson amendment 
has been attached. I am satisfied that 
in the Senate there will be sufficient 
favorable votes to make it possible for the 
bill to be passed, 

I am also inclined to believe that suffi- 
cient favorable votes will be cast in the 
House of Representatives, in regard to 
both statehood for Alaska and statehood 
for Hawaii, if it is possible for the meas- 
ure to reach a vote in the House. 

I wish to say that subject, of course, 
to priority of consideration for privileged 
matters, and also subject to being out- 
voted in the case of a motion to displace, 
henceforth I shall object to any proposal 
in the Senate to obtain unanimous con- 
sent to have the statehood bill displaced 
by any other measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Oregon will be 
willing to maintain a somewhat flexible 
attitude on the subject, because there 
may be a question of temporarily dis- 
placing consideration of the statehood 
bill for the consideration of an appro- 
priation bill; and, of course, of necessity 
and by custom, appropriation bills have 
been taken up when ready. 

Furthermore, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon to the fact that at 
the request of the leadership on the other 
side of the aisle, who sought assurances 
from the majority leader that there 
would not be any unnecessary delay in 
taking up the New Mexico senatorial 
election contest, I gave assurances that 
I would cooperate with them in having 
that question come before the Senate at 
an early time. As a result of my con- 
sultations with Members on the other 
side of the aisle, I believe we shall be 
able to reach an agreement.as to a divi- 
sion of the time available for debating 
that question.. I understand that it has 
been suggested that there be 12 hours of 
debate, with the time to be divided 
equally. Such an arrangement probably 
would take us through two whole days. 
At this time we are trying to see whether 
a general understanding can be reached 
in regard to a formula which will be 
agreeable—although of course such a 
matter would have to be submitted to the 
Senate itself—in regard to reaching a 
vote on the New Mexico senatorial elec- 
tion contest not later than next Tuesday. 

So I merely ask the Senator from 
Oregon—without seeking to obtain a 
commitment from him—to maintain a 
somewhat flexible attitude, at least re- 
garding the New Mexico senatorial 
election contest and any appropriation 
te which may be ready for considera- 

on, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield further 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say, most good 
naturedly, that methinks entwined in 
the statement of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is a suggestion that I am lacking 
in flexibility. Certainly that is not what 
my critics say of me. They protest that 
I display too much flexibility. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

However, let me say to the Senator 
from California that I understand his 
point of view. On the other hand, in 
connection with the Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood proposal, we are faced with 
such a parliamentary situation, that the 
longer we delay final action on the state- 
hood bill, the greater the chance that 
final action on that measure will be 
postponed and dragged out until the 
dying days of the session, at which time 
we may be confronted with a conference 
report on the bill; and then we may 
hear the old, bewhiskered argument, 
which so often is made on the floor of 
the Senate, “Oh, there is nothing we 
can do about it; we must take the con- 
ference report as it is.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
can give the Senator from Oregon assur- 
ances, without any mental reservation 
whatsoever so far as I am concerned, 
that, as majority leader, I wish to bring 
the statehood bill to a head as soon as 
possible; and I have no disposition to let 
it drag along all session, to be killed in 
the closing hours of the session, with 
numerous. other legislative proposals. 

So the Senator from Oregon will have 
my full cooperation in the effort to 
secure a vote on the bill in the Senate as 
rapidly as possible, and I shall be glad 
to have the Senate vote at any time 
from tonight on. However, obviously, 
there must be some debate; and I un- 
derstand that several additional amend- 
ments will be submitted—one by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] proposing a commonwealth 
status. That amendment probably will 
be in the nature of a substitute; and 
there may be other amendments which 
will have to be considered in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will yield fur- 
ther, I wish to say that I am convinced 
he has stated his point of view, and that 
he wishes to speed up action on the 
Hawaii-Alaska statehood bill. Let me 
say that I shall do everything I can to 
help him. I believe the greatest serv- 
ice I can perform in aid of the majority 
leader is to be a little obstinate about the 
matter. 

So, with the right to reserve judg- 
ment—which I now reserve—let me say 
that, as of now, I will not agree to a pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement to 
have the Senate consider the New Mex- 
ico senatorial election contest ahead of 
the taking of the final vote on the 
Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill. I see no 
reason to make such a change in the 
order of consideration, and I believe this 
is the time to find out whether the Sen- 
ate will proceed to reach a final determi- 
nation on the statehood bill—unless a 
real emergency justifies temporarily lay- 
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ing aside the further consideration of 
that bill. 

Of course, I can always be overruled 
by motion, as the Senate has demon- 
strated many times in the past. But 
what I have just outlined is the pro- 
cedure which will have to be followed 
unless I am to be overruled, although of 
course I shall always be willing to change 
my mind if a worthy case is presented. 
But first I must see the case. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
must say I find myself in a rather difficult 
position, for some of the Members of the 
Senate on both sides of the aisle, as the 
British say, “take a dim view” of evening 
sessions, and in trying to work out a 
rather heavy program I am caught be- 
tween the upper millstone of objection 
to evening sessions and the nether stone 
of insistence upon prompt consideration 
of a particular bill. I also have the re- 
sponsibility of trying to have the Senate 
complete its business in time to adjourn 
by July 31. 

I shall try to maintain a sense of honor 
in endeavoring to meet the desires of 
various groups of the Senate member- 
ship. But, as President Cleveland once 
said, “We have a condition, not a theory, 
confronting us.” Either I must have 
some leeway in regard to temporarily 
laying aside the unfinished business, or 
we must be able to hold evening sessions, 
if we are to transact the business of the 
Senate. 

I think it only fair to say to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon—because I learned 
long ago that once a commitment is 
made, one must live up to it, regardless 
of how difficult that may be—that I 
feel I have a commitment to Senators 
on the other side of the aisle to have 
the Senate take up at an early date, 
whenever it is agreeable to do so—and I 
think that certainly means within a 
week’s time—the New Mexico senatorial 
election contest. 

So, Mr. President, in living up to the 
commitments I have made, I feel that it 
will be necessary for me to move that 
the further consideration of the state- 
hood bill be temporarily displaced 
much as I should dislike to do so—by, 
at least, the New Mexico senatorial elec- 
tion contest; and, thereafter, I shall move 
that the Senate resume consideration of 
the statehood bill. 

I hope we shall not have to take that 
course, but I believe I must do so because 
of the commitment I have made. Obvi- 
ously Senators must be able to rely upon 
the word of the majority leader. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE OF KEN- 
TUCKY IN ACQUISITION OF CER- 
TAIN NON-FEDERAL CAVE PROP- 
ERTIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 79) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the State of Kentucky 
to acquire non-Federal cave properties 
within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the 
State of Kentucky, and for other pur- 
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poses, which was, on page 2, line 4, after 
“the” insert “purchase of.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have a brief explanation of the House 
amendment? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, the 
amendment consists of the addition of 
two words “purchase of.” The amend- 
ment does not change in any way the 
meaning of the original bill. It involves 
the use of some language which a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs thought was neces- 
sary. At least, he was interested in his 
own verbiage. It does not change the 
bill one iota. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the House amendment. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
less there are further routine matters, 
such as requests for insertions in the 
Recorp, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 16, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 15 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 
UNITED NATIONS 
George P. Baker, of Massachusetts, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America on the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission of the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations for a 
term of 3 years expiring December 31, 1956. 
(Reappointment.) 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Roszel C. Thomsen, of Maryland, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Maryland, vice W. Calvin Chestnut, re- 
tired. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Edwin M. Stanley, of North Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the middle dis- 
trict of North Carolina, vice Bryce R. Holt, 
resigned. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of North Carolina; vice Fred S. Worthy, 
retired. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Philip A. Hoghaug, of North Dakota, to 
be collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 34, with headquarters at Pem- 
bina, N. Dak., to fll an existing vacancy. 
IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral in the line and staff corps 
indicated, subject to the prescribed quali- 
fications: 


John J. Bergen 

Leon J. Jacobi 

George M. Wauchope 
DENTAL CORPS 

Charles R. Wells 


LINE 
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SUPPLY CORPS 
William L. Nelson 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Maurice S. Sheehy 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 
Virgil B. Huff, Brundidge, Ala., in place of 
J. D. McEachern, deceased. 
Claud Russel Robison, Odenville, Ala., in 
place of J. E. Channell, resigned. 
Louie F. Butts, Salem, Ala., in place of 
M. W. McLain, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


Jessie C. Brewer, Higginson, Ark., in place 
of L. L. Walker, retired. 

Joseph A. Grabill, Boulder Creek, Calif., 
in place of H. L. Hartman, deceased. 

Harding T. Crandell, Lafayette, Calif., in 
place of E. S. Schutt, transferred. 

Ernest L. Layton, Lower Lake, Calif., in 
place of W. E. Weiper, deceased. 

Albert E. Lacy, Mount Hermon, Calif., in 
place of D. F. Halls, resigned. 

Ernest L. Kincaid, Napa, Calif., in place of 
G. T. Provine, resigned. 

Edward C. Wright, National City, Calif., in 


place of T. H. Cosby, retired. 


Willis R. Jones, Olivehurst, Calif., in place 
of J. T. Ward, deceased. 

Boyce T. True, Pauma Valley, Calif. Office 
established August 31, 1951. 

Lucile A. Ingraham, Rio Dell, Calif., in 
place of L. A. Parker, deceased. 

Marion R. Bessac, River-ank, Calif., in 
place of C. D. Golvin, resigned. 

Elmer H. Dean, Santa Monica, Calif., in 
place of P. T. Hill, deceased. 

John J. Vizzolini, Westley, Calif., in place 
of J. A. McConnell, retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ruth L. Lewis, Eastford, Conn., in place 
of F. W. Latham, deceased. 

Louis E. Molinaro, North Grosvenor Dale, 
Conn., in place of L. P. Despelteau, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Frederick L. Swain, Anthony, Fla., in place 
of R. A. Swain, deceased. 

Louis Raymond Adair, Davenport, Fla., in 
place of W. L. Hoag, retired. 

Adwell D. Gobler, DeLeon Springs, Fla., 
in place of J. F. Ritch, removed. 

Leland H. Goddard, Key West, Fla., in 
place of H. R. Bervaldi, retired. 

Lenora H. Brown, Mayport, Fla., in place 
of H. F. Anderson, removed. 

Ralph G. Simpson, Nokomis, Fla., in place 
of E. J. Courtoy, deceased. 

Milton E. Knellinger, Palm Harbor, Fla. 
in place of R. S. Troutman, retired. 


GEORGIA 


Robert L. Anthony, Shellman, Ga., in place 

of S. W. Sutton, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 

Robert A. Hummert, Breese, Ill., in place 
of E. J. Mahlandt, resigned. 

Albert L. Immel, Carthage, Ill, in place 
of R. A. Brooks, transferred. 

John R. Depper, Caseyville, Ill., in place of 
H. M. Schanuel, resigned. 

Edward J. Kleen, Elmwood, Ill., in place of, 
O. R. Bowers, retired. 

Harry A. Lange, Mattoon, Ill., in place of 
P. W. Poorman, retired. 

Alfred G. Waffie, Moline, III., in place of 
C. R. Hesler, deceased. 

Kate Wilson, New Haven, Ill., in place of 
J. W. Bosaw, removed. 

Charles R. Callaby, Saunemin, Ill., in place 
of J. D. Lannon, retired. 

Eva V. Freund, Spring Grove, Ill., in place 
of B. M. Esh, retired. 
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INDIANA ` 

Lyle J. Fowler, Bloomington, Ind., in place 
of G. W. Purcell, deceased. 

James K. Stanforth, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
in place of H. T. Ferguson, retired. 

Dewayne Hamilton, Morgantown, Ind., in 
Place of O. R. Wells, retired. 

Clyde M. Matthews, North Vernon, Ind., 
in place of J. W. Clerkin, resigned. 


IOWA 


James M. Pomeroy, Dedham, Iowa, in place 
of W. H. Meshek, transferred. 

Orie L. Jones, Earlham, Iowa, in place of 
O. J. DeVault, retired. 

Clair L. Bowers, Runnells, Iowa, in place 
of William Bowers, transferred. 

Burtis M. Bush, Stacyville, Iowa, in place 
of J. C. Kinney, retired. 


KANSAS 


James S. McCormick, Burr Oak, Kans., in 
place of R. W. Smullins, transferred. 

Frederick H. Boyd, Fowler, Kans., in place 
of M. V. Bohling, transferred. 

Wesley V. Joy, Narka, Kans., in place of 
R. L. Bever, deceased. 

Ivan D. Holland, Olathe, Kans., in place of 
E. R. Marshall, resigned. 

Edward J. Spineto, Pittsburg, Kans., in 
place of R. E. Mangrum, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


William W. Peavyhouse, Mount Sterling, 
Ky., in place of G. B. Senff, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Elwood M. Walls, East New Market, Md., 
in place of E. R. Twilley, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Everett G. Reed, Bryantville, Mass., in place 
of H. A. Grant, retired. 

Donald M. Stacey, Marblehead, Mass., in 
place of T. D. Cudihy, retired. 

Joseph E. Yelle, Norton, Mass., in place of 
T. W. Curran, deceased. 

Robert H. Hughes, Oak Bluffs, Mass., in 
place of A. E. Holmes, removed. 

Edgard A. Whitcomb II, West Boylston, 
Mass., in place of R. L. Soule, retired. 

MICHIGAN 

William A. Munroe, Saginaw, Mich., in 
place of L. S. Jennings, deceased. 

Gerald Howard, Stevensville, Mich., in place 
of F. C. Miller, retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Arlie R. Wilder, Amboy, Minn., in place 
of H. E. Otterstein, removed. 

Raymond J. Michelau, Dundee, Minn., in 
place of G. E. Arens, resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Roy E. Gregg, Creighton, Mo., in place of 
R. L. O'Neal, deceased. 

Marion L. McBride, Eureka, Mo., in place 
of L. G. Kidd, transferred. 

John W. Jones, Lebanon, Mo., in place of 
J. H. Easley, retired. 

Wilber M. Williams, Lucerne, Mo., in place 
of O. T. Hughs, transferred. 

MONTANA 

Willard J. Adams, Bridger, Mont., in place 
of H. H. Harrison, retired. 

Gordon . G. Garrick, Outlook, Mont., in 
place of L. K. C. Roderick, deceased. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


James Martin Fortier, Center Conway, 

N. H., in place of L. T. Garland, removed. 
NEW JERSEY 

John R. Dougherty, Bordentown, N. J., in 
place of M. L. Dunn, resigned. 

Irving Krieger, East Orange, N. J., in place 
of P. L. Fellinger, retired. 

Margaret G. Spencer, Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., in place of E. M. Crater, retired. 

Allan B. Nixon, Moorestown, N. J., in place 
of G. M. Gibson, deceased. 

Clifford C. Cooper, Navesink, N. J., in place 
of W. T. Keeshan, deceased. 
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Frank Elia, Union City, N. J., in place of 
Arthur Necker, resigned. 

George Ekholm, Whitehouse, N. J., in place 
of G. B. Seals, removed. 

NEW YORK 

Henry S. Salfi, Accord, N. Y., in place of 
G. L. Miller, deceased. 

James R. Walker, Baldwinsville, N. Y., in 
place of W. H. O'Brien, Jr., removed. 

Donald L. Phelps, Burdett, N. Y., in place 
of C. T. Burnett, transferred. 

Paul E. Lunt, Fort Ann, N. Y., in place of 
A. L. Lyon, retired. 

Walter M. Lowerre, Haines Falls, N. Y., in 
place of H. J. Myer, retired. 

Donald R. Harvison, Olean, N. Y., in place 
of J. J. Shortell, deceased. 

Francis X. Hannigan, Ossining, N. Y., in 
place of T. A. Kenney, deceased. 

Henry E. Holley, Otisville, N. Y., in place 
of Benjamin Zimmerman, deceased. 

Alvin R. Bunce, Pavilion, N. Y., in place 
of T. Q. Quinlan, retired. 

Henry A. Glasstetter, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in place of C. I. Lavery, retired. 

Jack L. Edleson, Tarrytown, N. Y., in place 
of J. M. Kelly, deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Daniel F. Sawyer, Jr., Blounts Creek, N. C., 
in place of B. L. Adams, resigned. 

Robert Duke Tutterow, Mocksville, N. C., 
in place of Daisy Holthouser, transferred. 

Wiliam B. Johnson, Salemburg, N. C., in 
place of L. L. White, retired. 


OHIO 


Percy H. Friend, Baltic, Ohio, in place of 
A. P. Hahn, retired. 

Gaylord W. Shutt, Convoy, Ohio, in place 
of O. W. Gray, retired. 

Ernest Falb, Copley, Ohio, in place of Ivah 
Averhill, retired. 

Talmage O. Nelson, Crestline, 
place of F. P. Hayes, retired. 

Walter E. Sindel, Delta, Ohio, in place of 
W. F. White, transferred. 

Paul H. Marshall, Marshallville, Ohio, in 
place of H. D. Zeigler, transferred. 

Girden B. Harrington, Peninsula, Ohio, in 
place of W. P. Bean, removed. 

Clair E. Olson, Stow, Ohio., in place of 
F. G. Wetmore, retired. 


OREGON 


Conrad Burbank, North Portland, Oreg., in 
place of H. C. Knapp, retired. 

Richard V. Carleson, Rickreall, Oreg., in 
place of E. B. Rowell, resigned. 

John R. Metsger, Sandy, Oreg., in place of 
R. I. Loundree, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Gerald E. Rishel, Boalsburg, Pa., in place of 
E. A. Murray, retired. 

Bernard J. Arnold, Brockport, Pa., in place 
of Agatha Mullany, retired. 

Charles M. Brubaker, Dornsife, Pa., in place 
of L. E. Latshaw, retired. 

Anna E. Lefever, Holtwood, Pa., in place 
of B. D. Kilburn, retired. 

Fred J. Mills, Houtzdale, Pa., in place of 
J. J. McGrath, resigned. 

Dallas L. Darr, Jacobus, Pa., in place of 
G. I. Zartman, resigned. 

George A. McDowell, Jamestown, Pa., in 
place of B. W. Webb, retired. 

Michael B. Krell, Lansford, Pa., in place of 
W. J. Cannon, deceased. 

Marianna W. McClelland, Masontown, Pa., 
in place of H. G. Provins, retired. 

Godfrey G. Drake, Milford, Pa., in place 
of A. E. Hinkel, transferred. 

Russell S. Weiss, Milford Square, Pa., in 
place of R. C. Weikert, removed. 

Doyle H. Brewer, Orangeville, Pa., in place 
of O. V. Deterick, deceased. 

Allen W. Reep, Petrolia, Pa., in place of 
J. R. Roach, retired. 

Lillian M. Mengle, Port Clinton, Pa. in 
place of N. H. Hafer, resigned, 


Ohio, in 
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Harold D. Schildt, Reading, Pa., in place of 
W. A. Ringler, deceased. 

Twila K. Scott, Seneca, Pa., in place of Z. L. 
Smith, resigned. 

Jacob F. Lefever, Smoketown, Pa., in place 
of G. V. Kingree, Jr., resigned. 

Frederick E. Zimmerman, Southampton, 
Pa., in place of F. M. Severns, retired. 

Walter C. Snyder, Swarthmore, Pa., in place 
of A. P. Smalley, retired. 

Charles W. Snyder, Three Springs, Pa., in 
place of J. C. Hess, resigned. 

Charlotte M. Chase, West Springfield, Pa., 
in place of M. R. Fowler, resigned. 

Keith G. Baird, Youngwood, Pa., in place 
of L. H. Zeilinger, resigned. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Harold O. Ewing, Jr., Turton, S. Dak., in 
place of V. O. Klapperich, declined. 

Marvin W. Wilcox, Volin, S. Dak., in place 
of B. M. Christenson, transferred. 

Clair E. Woodard, White, S. Dak., in place 
of R. R. Davis, removed. 

TENNESSEE 


Samuel Shelton Crass, Jr., Oliver Springs, 
Tenn., in place of J. McD. Ernest, deceased. 
TEXAS 

Elmer C. Boatler, Big Spring, Tex., in place 
of Nat Shick, retired. 2 
D. W. Springer, Blooming Grove, Tex., in 
place of J. R. Griffin, deceased. 
Allen A. Keese, Medina, Tex., in place of 
E. J. Banta, retired. 
Joe P. Spalding, Sadler, Tex., in place of 
E. G. Perry, deceased. 
Harry Reast, Whitesboro, Tex., in place of 
G. W. Hodges, transferred. 
UTAH 
James Austin Cope, Jr., Spanish Fork, 
Utah, in place of H. M. Creer, transferred. 
VERMONT 
William P. Cook, Underhill, Vt., in place of 
L. F. Lamphere, transferred. 
Charles A. O'Brien, White River Junction, 
Vt., in place of D. P. Healy, retired. 
Leon E. Andrus, Wolcott, Vt., in place of 
O. B. Lafont, resigned. 
WISCONSIN 
Carroll E. Conner, Elkhorn, Wis., in place 
of T. B. Morrissy, retired. 
Benjamin C. Hoffman, Helenville, Wis., in 
place of G. W. Rickeman, deceased. 
Archie L. Kirby, Humbird, Wis., in place of 
John Michael, retired. 
Mac Marshall, Jr., La Farge, Wis., in place 
of H. M. Norris, decéased. 
Frank W. Ocain, Redgranite, Wis., in place 
of W. W. Lawrie, deceased. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Clyde V. Hickerson, minister, 
Barton Heights Baptist Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we thank 
Thee that Thou art the light that never 
fails, the love that never forgets, and the 
life that never ends. 

We praise Thee for the many mani- 
festations of Thy concern for us as 
individuals and as a nation. We would 
be very grateful to Thee for the privilege 
of being citizens of this land and for the 
heritage of so many and so great benefits 
bought at so dear a price by others. May 
our gratitude be so deep and so sincere 
that we shall always seek our country’s 
highest welfare above our own personal 
advancement and partisan interests. 
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Grant, we beseech Thee, wisdom and 
guidance to these men and women who 
stand today in places of high responsi- 
bility and public trust—that they have 
understanding of our deepest needs 
and to know what we as a nation ought 
to do. Help us, we pray, to believe that 
righteousness exalteth a nation and that 
our true wealth and security rest ulti- 
mately not upon the material but upon 
the moral strength and the spiritual 
vision of all our people. 

Help us this day to do justly, to love 
kindness and to walk humbly with our 
God. 

In our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 11, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 4557. An act to amend section 319 
of the Communications Act of 1934 with re- 
spect to permits for construction of radio 
stations; 

H. R. 4558. An act to amend section 309 
(c) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
with respect to the time within which the 
Federal Communications Commission must 
act on protests filed thereunder; and 

H. R. 4559. An act to amend section 501 
of the Communications Act of 1934, so that 
any offense punishable thereunder, except 
a second or subsequent offense, shall con- 
stitute a misdemeanor rather than a felony. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 5337) entitled “An act 
to provide for the establishment of a 
United States Air Force Academy, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. FLAN- 
pers, Mr. RUSSELL, and Mr. Benn to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a joint resolution of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Army to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point two citizens and subjects 
of the Kingdom of Thailand, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to receive for instruction 
at the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. CARL- 
son, and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
line members of the joint select com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 54-9, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
Was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


AMENDMENT OF KOREAN GI BILL 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Korean GI bill, Public Law 550, 82d 
Congress, which would permit an eligible 
veteran to initiate his course of training 
by October 15, 1954, or 2 years after 
his discharge or release from active 
service, whichever is the later. 

Under the law at the present time the 
last day on which an eligible veteran 
can initiate his course is August 20, 1954. 
This means that veterans who have not 
yet initiated their course of training and 
who were discharged on or before August 
20, 1952, would not be able to enroll in 
any school or institution of higher learn- 
ing because most schools would not be 
open in August. 

My bill simply seeks to correct this 
situation by permitting the veteran to 
have until October 15, this year, to be- 
gin his training, since by that time all 
of the schools will have opened their 
doors for the fall semester. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Training and Education of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, I am hoping the full 
committee will report this bill out as 
soon as possible. I believe that all will 
agree it is a meritorious measure and 
should be enacted at the earliest moment. 


HUNGARIAN FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
before making any remarks, I would like 
to say that I know my close friend, our 
stricken colleague, ALVIN BENTLEY, of 
Michigen, had planned to speak on this 
subject today. Having worked in Hun- 
gary, he had firsthand experience with 
its people, and knew well its desire for 
independence. As many of us here to- 
day know, the 15th of March marks a 
traditional day of celebration for all 
Hungarians, wherever they may be. On 
that date in 1848 Hungarian patriots 
first expressed publicly their determina- 
tion to win independence. Since that 
time March 15 has become for Hungar- 
ians what the Fourth of July is for us— 
Independence Day. 

Since 1848 the American people have 
followed with sympathy the Hungarians’ 
fight for independence. They watched 
with sorrow the subjection of Hungary 
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to foreign tyranny. Today they share 
the aspirations of all Hungarians for 
eventual liberation. It is fitting that we 
should use this occasion as an oppor- 
tunity to send a message of hope to those 
now suffering under Soviet tyranny. We 
admire the bravery and courage of those 
who are keeping alive their faith in free- 
dom and democracy. We wish these 
people to know that America will never 
cease her efforts to win freedom and in- 
dependence for all peoples. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
granted permission to address the House 
today for 30 minutes, following the leg- 
islative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
granted permission to address the House 
for 20 minutes on tomorrow, following 
the legislative business of the day and 
any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

FINGERPRINTING BRITONS 


A great deal of ire was expressed in Par- 
liament the other day over a requirement of 
the McCarran-Walter Act that British appli- 
cants for visas to the United States be finger- 
printed. There were indignant demands for 
retaliation in kind—opposed by the Foreign 
Undersecretary on the ground that two 
wrongs would not make a right. The furor, 
lacking as it may be in logic, is by no means 
difficult to understand psychologically. 

There is nothing degrading about being 
fingerprinted. Of itself, it seems no worse 
than being photographed—a normal form of 
identification required of Britons, no doubt, 
as well as of Americans, in numerous situa- 
tions. Fingerprints are the surest way yet 
devised of identifying an individual; they 
are an effective precaution against imposture 
and as such a protection for honest men. 

What irks Englishmen, we suspect, is not 
fingerprinting of itself but fingerprinting as 
a symbol of the ugly excesses of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act and of the American preoccu- 
pation with internal security. The resent- 
ment over this triviality reflects, doubtless, 
the culmination of a long concern over prac- 
tices which make this country seem some- 
times a mirror image of the totalitarianism 
against which it is defending itself. We can- 
not help wondering if the McCarran-Walter 
Act gives the United States anything like as 
much in terms of security as it cost the 
country in terms of foreign respect and re- 
gard, 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day there appeared the above editorial 
in the Washington Post—an editorial 
which was critical of the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
with respect to fingerprinting. The edi- 
torial expresses the indignation of Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament over a 
provision of the law which, incidentally, 
has been the law since 1940. 
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I am not greatly concerned about the 
feelings of Members of the British Par- 
liament toward steps that we take in pro- 
tecting ourselves, but I am disturbed be- 
cause of the number of American news- 
papers which are now engaged in a de- 
liberate attempt to mislead the Ameri- 
can people with respect to the provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MouLpER] may 
be granted official leave of absence for 2 
days on account of official business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPORT PRICE ON COTTONSEED 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was before 
the House Committee on Agriculture last 
week. He made several rather amazing 
statements. One in reply to an inquiry 
of mine about the amount of damage 
that had been done to farmers because 
of his action in reducing the support 
price on cottonseed from 90 percent to 
75 percent last year when the price paid 
to farmers went to the lower level. He 
disclaimed any knowledge that there had 
been any protests filed. It seems that 
either someone is keeping the facts from 
Mr. Benson or that he is unfamiliar with 
what is going on in the Department of 
Agriculture. I know there were nu- 
merous protests filed, both before this 
action was taken and after it was taken. 

I was further amazed to find that in- 
stead of acknowledging this protest he 
said he had received commendation from 
certain industries. It may be that he 
had received commendation from some 
manufacturers who took advantage of 
this great loss to the farmers, because 
while the support price was reduced 
causing the price received by the farmer 
to fall, the price of shortening and the 
price of salad oils and other manufac- 
tured products actually went up. 

Now Mr. Speaker, just to refresh our 

memories, including that of the Secre- 
tary, as to what happened last year let 
us review the record. 
- First of all, Secretary Benson junked 
the package plan which worked so well 
from 1950 through 1952. Now the pro- 
gram is set up to make direct loans to 
farmers themselves, which, of course, is 
not practical anywhere in the Cotton 
Belt except in the arid regions of the Far 
West. In other words, it is downright 
ridiculous to even suggest that a farmer 
store cottonseed on the farm—it just 
cannot be done. 

I have copies of letters in my files 
addressed to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, carbon copies of which are mailed 
to Howard Gordon, at that time Admin- 
istrator of the PMA, who, incidentally, 
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acknowledged the letters of protest rela- 
tive to both the junking of the package 
support program and the proposed re- 
duction in support price. 

In addition to copies of protests filed 
by Missouri producers I also have a copy 
of a telegram from the Agricultural 
Council of Arkansas to Secretary Benson 
wherein they expressed their protest in 
these words: 

This farmer organization, many of whose 
members are ginners and have interest in 
cooperative oil mills, urge you support cot- 
tonseed at 90 percent of parity and continue 
the present program of purchasing cotton- 
seed products in one package. Past experi- 
ence has proven on-the-farm storage imprac- 
tical and unworkable in this area. 


I also feel that someone of Secretary 
Benson’s staff should call his attention 
to a telegram under date of June 15, 
1953, which reads as follows: 

Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your announced intention to reduce cot- 
tonseed price support breaks faith with cot- 
ton producer and repudiates President 
Eisenhower’s campaign pledge. Also incon- 
sistent with butter program. Fear trade 
organizations have undermined farmers’ 
interest. 

W. P. HUNTER, 
President, Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, Portageville, Mo. 


During the month of July 1953 there 
was an interchange of correspondence 
between Mr. Hilton L. Bracey, executive 
vice president of the Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association, and Mr. M. B. 
Braswell, Acting Administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, which further substantiates the 
basis of my inquiry to the Secretary last 
week. Furthermore, I feel certain that 
Missouri and Arkansas cotton producers 
were not the only ones who were protest- 
ing this unfair discriminatory action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and while, 
of course, the Secretary should not be 
held responsible for everything that oc- 
curs in the Department of Agriculture, 
it would seem that one of the several 
members of his staff by whom he was 
surrounded during the time that he was 
testifying before our committee would 
have reminded the Secretary that nu- 
merous protests had been filed and that 
the Department had every opportunity 
to know of the great injury which was 
being inflicted upon the cotton producers 
of the Nation, causing them losses of 
many millions of dollars but with no 
benefit to the consuming public. 


ESTABLISH GOVERNMENT MONOP- 
OLY ON LIQUOR IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, there 
is great need in the District of Columbia 
for additional revenue. I am today in- 
troducing a bill to create a whisky mo- 
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nopoly in the District of Columbia and 
give to the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board the exclusive right to operate re- 
tail liquor stores. 

Last year there were 16 monopoly 
States in America. In 1952 the profit 
in those 16 States from the sale of liquor 
was over $200,000. It is estimated by 
the Library of Congress that last year 
the sale of liquor in the District amount- 
ed to $75 million. If that be true, a con- 
servative estimate of the profit to be 
derived from operating retail liquor 
stores is between $15 and $20 million. 
In my humble opinion, it is far better 
to raise money this way rather than by 
putting a tax on groceries. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today and 
on Wednesday next after the legislative 
business of the day and other special 
orders, I may address the House for 20 
minutes each on the double taxation 
theory of the tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CHANGE NAME OF COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
think every Member of Congress today 
is quite concerned about procedures in 
Government. I offer as a suggestion for 
possible adoption by the House a change 
in the name of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to Committee on 
Activities Against the United States. 

We are a legal body. The word 
“American” is a cultural, geographic, 
continental concept. We get it from 
Amerigo Vespucci — 1452-1512 — an ex- 
pert in calculations on latitude and 
longitude, a skilled map draftsman. 

Many things make up the word 
“American,” but there is one concept, a 
legal concept, that makes up the United 
1 and that is Equal Justice Under 

W.“ 

I respectfully suggest to the Congress 
that it consider seriously using the title 
“Activities against the United States,” 
instead of “Un-American Activities.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we were assured by the administration 
that come this March prosperity would 
be on its way back. We have been 
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patient as we were once before when we 
were told prosperity was just around the 
corner. But now, Mr. Speaker, the Ides 
of March have come. It is time to look 
around that we may know how fares it 
with our beloved country. In Chicago, 
Alvin E. Rose, the city’s welfare commis- 
sioner, has just told an unemployment 
conference that he will be compelled to 
call upon the Governor of Illinois to sum- 
mon the State legislature into emerg- 
ency session if the relief load continues 
to grow. Representatives of 250,000 
Chicago workers passed resolutions urg- 
ing a moratorium on installment pay- 
ments and other debts for persons unem- 
ployed through no fault of their own. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


AMERICA FIRSTERS, OR THE 
ISOLATIONISTS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my hope that the friends 
of the U. N. and the one-world govern- 
ment advocates will take notice of what 
the Vice President told us Saturday 
night. 

Time was, hot so long ago, when Gen. 
Robert E. Wood, head of that organi- 
zation of patriotic Americans who were 
then insisting that a President and the 
Congress were in duty bound, in consid- 
ering not only a domestic but a foreign 
policy, to give first consideration to the 
welfare of our people and the security 
of our Republic. 

The officers of that organization, its 
members, and all who agreed with them 
were abused and vilified by certain in- 
ternationalists and advocates of a one- 
world organization. 

Not only were those who then thought, 
and who then were insisting, that the 
duty of a citizen and of a legislator was 
to first serve the interest of his country, 
charged with lacking in charity, in kind- 
liness, in consideration for other people, 
and other nations, but it seemed impos- 
sible for the one-worlders to find lan- 
guage abusive enough to, in their opin- 
ion, properly describe those who advo- 
cated a free and independent Republic. 

Benjamin Franklin once said that ex- 
perience was a dear school, but that 
fools would learn at no other. Certainly 
those who opposed the America Firsters 
were not fools. Assuredly they were not 
dumb. In the main, they were excep- 
tionally well educated, at least in the 
higher branches of learning. 

Some were extremely wealthy, many 
possessed exceptionally great political 
power. and some held high positions in 
the Government. They assumed to 
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speak for all, and questioning their judg- 
ment, the conclusions which they ap- 
peared to entertain, in the opinion of at 
least many editors and columnists, was 
heresy. 

But from bitter experience a lesson 
has apparently been learned. 

Billions of dollars have been spent, 
hundreds of thousands—yes; a million 
or more men have been wounded or 
killed in the well-concealed effort to 
force us into some form of a world or- 
ganization where our independence 
would be lost, the welfare and freedom 
of our people destroyed. 

It has been said, “All things come 
round to him who will but wait.” 

To some of us, the Saturday night talk 
of our Vice President was an assertion 
of the unsoundness of not only the do- 
mestic but of the foreign policy of the 
last two administrations. 

After consultation with the President, 
and evidently with his approval, the 
Vice President, among other things, told 
us that our previous foreign policy of 
falling into the trap of becoming in- 
volved in every dispute anywhere in the 
world a dispute might arise, even to the 
extent of sending our men to fight thou- 
sands of miles from home, was not only 
unsound but inevitably would, if con- 
tinued, ruin us. 

That is no more, that is no less, than 
the doctrine for which the America First- 
ers contended, for which they were mis- 
used and abused, yes; and some of them 
hauled into court by persecuting officials 
of a previous administration. 

But listen again to the words of our 
Vice President, as he gave us the Presi- 
dent’s and his own outline of our future 
foreign policy: 

And in determining what that policy 
should be we decided to find what the men 
in the Kremlin were up to. We found that 
militarily their plan apparently was to de- 
stroy us by drawing us into little wars all 
over the world with their satellites, however, 
where they themselves were not involved, 
and where due to our inability to bring to 
bear our great superiority on the sea, in the 
air, that we were unable to win those wars. 

We found that economically, their plan ap- 
parently was to force the United States to 
stay armed to the teeth to be prepared to 
fight anywhere, anywhere in the world that 
they, the men in the Kremlin, chose. 

Why, because they knew that this would 
force us into bankruptcy, that we would de- 
stroy our freedom in an attempt to defend it. 


REFUSE TO BE TRAPPED 

Well, we decided that we would not fall 
into these traps, and so we adopted a new 
principle, and that new principle summed 
up is this: 

Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars, we 
would rely in the future primarily on our 
massive mobile retaliatory power which we 
could use in our discretion against the major 
source of aggression at times and places that 
we chose, 

We adjusted our armed strength to meet 
the requirements of this new concept, and 
what was just as important, we let the world 
and we let the Communists know what we 
intended to do. 


If that statement means anything at 
all, boiled down to one sentence, it means 
this: That we will not be trapped into 
disputes or wars wherever over the world 
they may occur, unless we are ourselves 
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vitally interested; that, if an aggressor 
attacks us, we will hit him with all our 
power where it will hurt him the most. 

The thought thus expressed is what 
the America Firsters intended to say, 
what they said, and it was the course of 
action they advocated. The policy out- 
lined Saturday night by the Vice Presi- 
dent was the policy long ago announced 
by the America Firsters; it was the policy 
that was given support by General Mac- 
Arthur, when he told us in substance 
that it was useless to engage in war un- 
less the purpose was to win. 

It was apparently the thought behind 
the statement of Herbert Hoover when 
he advised that we could not with safety 
fight everywhere in the world that the 
Kremlin might induce a satellite to ag- 
gravate us. That, as everyone knew, 
we should confine our line of national 
defense to an area which we could supply 
and maintain. 

So permit me to say to the One World- 
ers and to the advocates of U. N. that it 
is time that even they begin to think of 
the welfare of our people, of the security 
of our Republic; of a foreign policy 
which will enable us to care for and pro- 
tect our own, rather than of a policy im- 
possible of implementation; a policy 
which if followed will ultimately destroy 


us. 

It is time that this administration, 
knowing as it does that no other first- 
class power conscripts its men to fight in 
foreign lands, quit drafting the youth of 
America in an effort to settle disputes of 
other nations. 

The warmongers, the profiteers, the 
seekers after war profits, or “fool’s gold,” 
as Franklin Delano Roosevelt called it, 
should be given notice by the people of 
our country that no longer will they fur- 
nish cannon fodder in an effort to estab- 
a one-world government. 


FRANCOISE BRESNAHAN 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 752) for 
the relief of Francoise Bresnahan, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 7, after “fee.”, insert “The Attorney 
General is hereby directed to cancel forth- 
with any outstanding warrant of arrest, order 
of deportation and warrant of deportation in 
the case of said Francoise Bresnahan, and is 
further directed hereafter not to exclude or 
deport her from the United States by reason 
of any of the facts constituting ground for 
deportation as set forth in such outstanding 
order or warrant of deportation.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


JEROSLAV, BOZENA, YVONKA, AND 
JARKA ONDRICEK 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2214) for 
the relief of Jeroslav, Bozena, Yvonka, 
and Jarka Ondricek with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 11, strike out “four” and insert “the 
required numbers.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PAY CERTAIN DISABILITY COMPEN- 
SATION PAYMENTS QUARTERLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 631) to 
provide that compensation of veterans 
for service-connected disability, rated 
20 percent or less disabling, shall be paid 
quarterly rather than monthly. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO COMPLETE 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE GARDEN 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3986) 
to authorize the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds to complete the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden, North Dakota. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


OPERATION OF HEALTH FACILITIES 
FOR INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 303) to 
transfer the administration of health 
services for Indians and the operation of 
Indian hospitals to the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


TAX REFUNDS ON CIGARETTES 
LOST IN THE FLOODS OF 1951 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4319) 
to authorize tax refunds on cigarettes 
lost in the floods of 1951. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


AMEND ACT OF FEBRUARY 15, 1923 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1081) 
to amend the act of February 15, 1923, to 
release certain rights and interests of 
the United States in and to certain lands 
conveyed to the city of Chandler, Okla., 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


AMEND THE MERCHANT MARINE 
ACT OF 1936 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6353) 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to provide a national defense re- 
serve of tankers and to promote the con- 
struction of new tankers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ADVISABILITY OF A NATIONAL 
MONUMENT IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 582) 
to authorize an investigation and report 
on the advisability of a national monu- 
ment in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ACQUIRE PROPERTIES WITHIN 
MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 79) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the State of Kentucky 
to acquire non-Federal cave properties 
within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the 
State of Kentucky, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to cooperate with 
the State of Kentucky for the p of ar- 
ranging for the eventual acquisition by the 
United States of the Great Onyx Cave and 
the Crystal Cave within the authorized 
boundaries of Mammoth Cave National Park, 
The Secretary shall deposit to the credit of 
a special receipt account that portion of the 
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annual admission, guide, and elevator fee 
receipts from the said park which exceeds 
the annual amount available to the park for 
management, guide, and protection purposes, 
which funds so deposited may be expended 
thereafter in payment for the said cave prop- 
erties. The Secretary is further authorized 
to enter into such contracts and agreements 
as he may determine to be necessary to ef- 
fectuate the acquisition of the cave prop- 
erties as authorized herein. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “the”, insert 
“purchase of.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bil. was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXTEND TIME FOR ENROLLMENT OF 
INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2974) 
to add to the revised roll of the Indians 
of California certain Indians who made 
application for enrollment within the 
time fixed by law, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, within 6 months after the ap- 
proval of this act, is authorized and directed 
to add to the revised roll of the Indians of 
California the names of Indians who made 
application for enrollment within the time 
fixed by the act approved May 18, 1928 (45 
Stat. 602), the act approved June 30, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1166), or by the act of May 24, 1950 
(64 Stat. 189), provided he shall find such 
persons to be descendants of an enrollee on 
the revised roll approved November 24, 1951, 
and that such applicants were living on 
May 24, 1950. 

Sec. 2. The amount due any enrollee living 
on May 24, 1950, who may have died intestate 
since that date, shall be paid to the surviving 
spouse provided such person is a descendant 
of an enrolled Indian of California. If 
neither spouse is living, the amount shall 
be paid to the children of the deceased en- 
rollee. If no children exist, the amount due 
shall be paid to the father and mother, or 
the surviving parent. If the parents are de- 
ceased the amount shall be divided equally 
between the brothers and sisters of such de- 
ceased enrollee. 

Sec. 3. Any amount not claimed by an 
enrollee or beneficiaries herein named within 
2 years after the approval of this act shall 
revert to and be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
Indians of California and shall draw interest 
at the rate of 4 percent per annum, and 
thereafter be subject to appropriation by 
Congress for the benefit of the Indians of 
California: Provided, That any amount due 
an enrollee who may have left a last will and 
testament, the amount due such person shall 
be paid as provided by the will. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall transmit to Congress within 60 days 
after the approval of this act, a full and 
complete report of funds used and the pur- 
poses accomplished to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act approved May 18, 1928 (45 
Stat. 602), act of June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1166), the act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 189), 
and shall include an alphabetical list of the 
Indians of California whose names appear 
on the approved revised rolls, giving the 
name, address, and date of birth of each 
such enrollee, together with such other- 
factual information, if any, as the Secretary 
of the Interior may deem advisable as tending 
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to identify each enrollee, and 3,000 copies 
of each report shall be printed as a House 
document. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert “That section 7 of the act of May 
18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended by the 
act of April 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 259), the act 
of June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 1166), and the act 
of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 189), is hereby 
further amended by deleting the words ‘six 
months’ in the penultimate sentence and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘until 
June 30, 1955,’. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall transmit to Congress on or before Au- 
gust 31, 1955, a full and complete report of 
funds used and the purposes accomplished 
to carry out the provisions of this act and 
the act approved May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), 
the act of June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 1166), and 
the act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 189).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the time for enrollment 
of the Indians of California, and for 
other purposes.” 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTEND EMERGENCY AUTHORITY 
ON FOREIGN MERCHANT VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6318) 
to amend emergency foreign merchant 
vessel acquisition and operating author- 
ity of Public Law 101, 77th Congress, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unar.imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSION- 
ERS OF SEDGWICK COUNTY, 
KANS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5183) 
to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Sedgwick County, Kans. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMIT FLYING OF UNITED STATES 
FLAG IN FLAG HOUSE SQUARE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2111) to 
permit the flying of the flag of the United 
States for 24 hours of each day in Flag 
House Square, Baltimore, Md. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any rule or customs pertaining to the display 
of the flag of the United States of America 
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as set forth in the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to codify and emphasize 
existing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America,” approved June 22, 1942, 
as amended, authority is hereby conferred on 
the appropriate Officer of the State of Mary- 
land to permit the flying of the flag of the 
United States for 24 hours of each day in 
Flag House Square, Albemarle and Pratt 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the provisions of section 
3 of the joint resolution of June 22, 1942, 
as amended, authority is also conferred on 
the appropriate officer of the State of Mary- 
land to permit the flying of a replica of the 
flag of the United States which was in use 
during the War of 1812 for 24 hours of each 
day in Flag House Square, Albemarle and 
Pratt Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXCESS-LAND PROVISIONS SHALL 
NOT APPLY TO OWL CREEK UNIT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4721) 
to provide that the excess-land provi- 
sions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not apply to lands in the Owl Creek 
unit of the Missouri Basin project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the excess-land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not apply to lands in the Owl Creek 
unit of the Missouri Basin project, author- 
ized in section 9 (a) of Public Law 534, 78th 
Congress, approved December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 887). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF OFFI- 
CIALS OF THE FORT PECK TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6154) 
to authorize payment of salaries and 
expenses of officials of the Fort Peck 
Tribe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, or such official as may be desig- 
nated by him, is hereby authorized, until 
otherwise directed by Congress, to advance 
to the tribe or to pay out of any unobligated 
tribal funds of the Fort Peck Indians in 
the Treasury of the United States salaries 
and expenses of tribal officials or representa- 
tives at rates and/or limitations designated 
in advance by the Fort Peck Tribal Execu- 
tive Board, and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That the length of 
stay of representatives serving the tribe at 
the seat of government shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. The act of July 1, 1947, is hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “tribe” and insert 
“tribes.” 

Page 1, line 10, after “Interior”, insert “and 
to advance to the tribes or to expend tribal 
funds for such other purposes as may be 
designated by the Fort Peck Tribal Executive 
Board and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

Page 2. line 4, strike out tribe“ and in- 
sert “tribes.” 
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Page 2, line 6, strike out “July 1, 1947” 
and insert “April 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 203).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize payment of salaries 
and expenses of officials of the Fort Peck 
Tribes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRIBES OF FORT BELKNAP TO AC- 
QUIRE INTERESTS IN TRIBAL 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4481) 
to authorize enrolled members of the 
Gros Ventre and Assinniboine Tribes of 
the Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont., to 
acquire interests in tribal lands of the 
reservation, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the consent of the Fort 
Belknap Community Council of the Gros 
Ventre and Assinniboine Tribes of the Fort 
Belknap Reservation, Mont., is hereby au- 
thorized to dispose of tribal lands within 
the boundaries of such reservation to any 
enrolled member of the Gros Ventre or As- 
sinniboine Tribes upon such terms and con- 
ditions as the Secretary may prescribe, 
Title to any land conveyed under this act 
may be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for the individual Indian 
owner. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the period, strike out 
“Title to any land conveyed under this act 
may be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for the individual Indian 
owner.” and insert “A fee patent to land 
conveyed under this act shall be issued to 
the individual Indian owner, except where 
the Secretary finds such owner is incom- 
petent. In the case of any such exception, 
title to any land conveyed under this act to 
an incompetent individual Indian owner 
may be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for such owner.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


RULES FOR PRACTICE IN COURTS 
OF APPEALS FOR REVIEW OF DE- 
CISIONS OF TAX COURT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1067) 
to authorize the Supreme Court of the 
United States to make and publish rules 
for procedure on review of decisions of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 131 of 
title 28 of the United States Code be amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section, 
as follows: 

“$ 2074. Rules for review of decisions of the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

“The Supreme Court may prescribe, and 
from time to time amend, uniform rules for 
filing petitions, preparation of records, and 
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the practice, forms, and procedure, in the 
United States Court of Appeals in proceed- 
ings for review of decisions of the Tax Court 
of the United States. 

“Such rules shall neither abridge nor en- 
large the substantive rights of any litigant. 

“Such rules shall not take effect until they 
have been reported to Congress by the Chief 
Justice at the beginning of a regular session 
thereof but not later than the Ist day of 
May, and until the expiration of 90 days after 
they have been thus reported.” 

Src. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 131 
of title 28 of the United States Code imme- 
diately preceding section 2071 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“2074. Rules for review of decisions of the 
Tax Court of the United States.” 
With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “procedure”, 
insert “except as to qualification for admis- 
sion to practice.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
end read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DIRECTING SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY TO CONVEY CERTAIN LAND 
TO THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8045) 
to direct the Secretary of the Army to 
convey certain land located in Windsor 
Locks, Conn., to the State of Connecticut. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill (S. 489) be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. ; 

"The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without considera- 
tion, to the State of Connecticut all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, ex- 
cept as retained in this act, in and to the 
following described land in Windsor Locks, 
Conn., together with all buildings, improve- 
ments therein, and all appurtenances and 
utilities belonging or appertaining thereto, 
such land including approximately fifty- 
eight and six hundred eighty-five one- 
thousandths acres and fomerly designated 
as the Post Engineer Area of Bradley Field, 
as shown on maps on file with the Office of 
the Chief of Engineers: 


PARCEL ONE 


Beginning at the intersection of the east- 
ern right-of-way line of Connecticut Route 
No. 75 and the northern right-of-way line 
of the spur track of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; thence north 
along the east line of Connecticut Route No. 
75, north one degree forty-six minutes thirty 
seconds west, a distance of sixty feet more 
or less; thence north fifty-three degrees ten 
minutes east, a distance of five hundred and 
eighty-eight feet more or less; thence north 
seventy-two degrees fifteen minutes east, a 
distance of four hundred seventy-three feet 
more or less; thence north seventy-eight 
degrees fifteen minutes east, a distance of 
three hundred and forty feet more or less; 
thence south sixty-six degrees twenty-five 
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minutes east, a distance of two hundred and 
sixty-two feet more or less; thence south 
seventeen degrees forty-five minutes east, a 
distance of seventy-seven feet more or less 
to the northerly boundary of the fifty-foot 
right-of-way of the spur track of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; thence 
along the northern boundary of such rail- 
road spur, south seventy-two degrees fifteen 
minutes west, a distance of one thousand 
five hundred and eighty-five feet more or 
less, to the point of beginning. 


PARCEL TWO 


Beginning at the intersection of the east- 
ern right-of-way line of Connecticut Route 
No. 75 and the southern right-of-way line 
of the spur track of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad; thence easterly 
along the southerly right-of-way line of such 
spur track, north seventy-two degrees fifteen 
minutes east, a distance of two thousand 
six hundred and thirty-five feet more or 
less; thence south seventy-one degrees thir- 
teen minutes east, a distance of one hun- 
dred eighty-three and five-tenths feet more 
or less; thence south eighteen degrees nine 
minutes west, a distance of one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-five one-hun- 
dredths feet more or less; thence north 
eighty-three degrees thirty minutes west, a 
distance of seven hundred and seventy-nine 
feet more or less; thence south twenty de- 
grees ten minutes west, a distance of five 
hundred seventy-six and twenty-four one- 
hundredths feet more.or less, to the north- 
erly line of highway Connecticut Route No. 
76; thence westerly, along the northerly line 
of Connecticut Route No. 76, north eighty- 
three degrees thirty minutes west, a distance 
of seven hundred and thirty-six feet more 
or less; thence north twelve degrees no min- 
utes east; a distance of seven hundred and 
fifteen feet more or less; thence north eighty- 
five degrees no minutes west, a distance of 
seven hundred and five feet more or less to 
the easterly line of highway Connecticut 
Route No. 75, thence north along the easterly 
line of Connecticut Route No. 75, north one 
degree forty-six minutes thirty seconds west, 
a distance of thirty feet more or less to the 
point of beginning. 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 

Sec.3. The conveyance of the property 
authorized by this act shall be upon condi- 
tion that such property shall be used pri- 
marily for training of the National Guard 
and for other military purposes, and that if 
the State of Connecticut shall cease to use 
the property so conveyed for the purposes 
intended, then title thereto shall immedi- 
ately revert to the United States, and in 
addition, all improvements made by the 
State of Connecticut during its occupancy 
shall vest in the United States without pay- 
ment of compensation therefor. 

SEC. 4. The conveyance of the property 
authorized by this act shall be upon the 
further provision that whenever the Congress 
of the United States declares a state of war 
or other national emergency, or the Presi- 
dent declares a state of emergency, and upon 
the determination by the Secretary of De- 
fense that the property conveyed under this 
act is useful or necessary for military, air, 
or naval purposes, or in the interest of na- 
tional defense, the United States shall have 
the right, without obligation to make pay- 
ment of any kind, to reenter upon the prop- 
erty and use the same or any part thereof, 
including any and all improvements made 
thereon by the State of Connecticut, for the 
duration of such state of war or of such 
emergency. Upon the termination of such 
state of war or of such emergency plus six 
months such property shall revert to the 
State of Connecticut. 

Sec.5. In executing the deed of convey- 
ance authorized by this act, the Secretary of 
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the Army shall include specific provisions 
covering the reservations and conditions con- 
tained in sections 2, 3, and 4 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 8045) was 
laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORT UNION 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1005) 
to authorize the establishment of the 
Fort Union National Monument, in the 
State of New Mexico, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to pre- 
serve and protect, in the public interest, the 
historic Old Fort Union, situated in the 
county of Mora, State of New Mexico, and 
to provide adequate public access thereto, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to acquire on behalf of the United States 
by donation, or he may procure with do- 
nated funds, the site and remaining struc- 
tures of Old Fort Union, together with such 
additional land, interests in land, and im- 
provements thereon as the Secretary in his 
discretion may deém necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. Upon a determination of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that sufficient land and 
other property have been acquired by the 
United States for national-monument pur- 
poses, as provided in section 1 of this act, 
such property shall be established as the 
“Fort Union National Monument” and 
thereafter shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in accordance with the 
laws and regulations applicable to national 
monuments. An order to the Secretary, con- 
stituting notice of such establishment, shall 
be published in the Federal Register. 

establishment of the national 
monument, additional properties may be 
acquired as provided in section 1 hereof, 
which properties, upon acquisition of title 
thereto by the United States, shall become 
a part of the national monument: Provided, 
That the total area of the national monu- 
ment established pursuant to this act shall 
not exceed 1,000 acres, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “act.”, insert 
“Donated lands may be accepted subject to 
such reservations, terms, and conditions as 
may be satisfactory to the Secretary, includ- 
ing right of reversion to donor, or its suc- 
cessors and assigns, upon abandonment as 
a national monument, and reservation of 
mineral rights subject to condition that sur- 
face of donated lands may not be used or dis- 
turbed in connection therewith, without the 
consent of the Secretary.” 

Page 3, line 3, after the word “acres”, insert 
“exclusive of such adjoining lands as may 
be covered by scenic easements.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2098) 
to provide for the compensation of cer- 
tain persons whose lands have been 
flooded and damaged by reason of fluc- 
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tuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill go over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to: 


the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes]? 
There was no objection. 


EDEN PROJECT, WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7057) 
to authorize the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior to transfer, exchange, 
and dispose of land in the Eden project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to assure 
the most beneficial application of the avail- 
able water supply to lands within the Eden 
project, Wyoming, established pursuant to 
the provisions of the item entitled “Water 
Conservation and Utility Projects” in the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act of 
May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), as amended, 
including the act of June 28, 1949 (63 Stat. 
277), and to facilitate land settlement and 
land use: 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion and when the 
public interest will be benefited thereby— 

(1) to exchange public lands in the State 
of Wyoming, within or without the bound- 
aries of the project, for non-Federal lands 
of approximately equal value within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the project which are 
adaptable for use in the construction, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of project irrigation 
facilities; 

(2) upon concurrence of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture public lands 
within the exterior boundaries of the project 
which are suitable for development and set- 
tiement; and 

43) for the.purpose of.consolidating Fed- 
eral holdings of lands in the project, upon 
concurrence of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to exchange public lands in the State of 
Wyoming, within or without the boundaries 
of the project, for non-Federal lands of ap- 
proximately equal value within the exterior 
boundaries of the project which are suitable 
for development and, upon consummation 
of such exchange, the lands received in ex- 
change shall thereupon become a part of the 
project and subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and directed— 

(1) when in his judgment the public in- 
terests will be benefited thereby, to exchange 
lands under his jurisdiction within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the project for non-Fed- 
eral lands of approximately equal value with- 
in the boundaries of the project which he 
finds are suitable for project development 
and settlement; and 

(2) upon concurrence of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior lands or 
interests in lands which are adaptable for 
use in the construction, operation, or main- 
tenance of project irrigation facilities, or are 
unsuited for incorporation into farm units 
and are surplus to the needs of the project. 

(c) (1) The lands transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture under 
the provisions of section (a) (2) and re- 
ceived in exchange under the provisions of 
sections (a) (3) and (b) (1) shall be de- 
veloped, settled, disposed of and otherwise 
administered in the same manner as ac- 
quired project lands; and (2) the lands 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior under the provisions of 
section (b) (2) shall be administered under 
the public land laws, excepting lands trans- 
ferred for use in the construction, operation, 
or maintenance of project irrigation facili- 
ties which, together with the lands received 
in exchange under the provisions of section 
(a) (1), shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in all respects the same 
as other project lands under his jurisdiction. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FACILITATING ENTRY OF PHILIP- 
PINE TRADERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8092) 
to facilitate the entry of Philippine 
traders. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, upon a basis of 
reciprocity secured by agreement entered into 
by the President of the United States and 
the President of the Philippines, a national 
of the Philippines, and the spouse and chil- 
dren of any such national if accompanying 
or following to join him, shall, if otherwise 
eligible for a visa and if otherwise admissible 
into the United States under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163), be 
issued a visa and admitted into the United 
States under the provisions of section 101 (a) 
(15) (E) of said act if entering solely for the 
purposes specified in subsection (i) or (ii) 
of said section. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill—to facilitate the entry of 
Philippine traders introduced at the 
request of the Secretary of State, places 
American businessmen in the Philippines 
and Philippine businessmen in the 
United States in the status normally en- 
joyed by so-called treaty traders. 

The need for this legislation arose 
from the fact that in order to confer the 
status of treaty traders on foreign na- 
tionals in the United States, there must 
be a treaty of commerce and navigation 
in existence. 2 

Our treaty with the Philippines has 
expired and a new treaty is being 
negotiated right now. In the meantime, 
however, business must go on, and it 
would be highly undesirable if our busi- 
nessmen would have to leave the Philip- 
pines and the Philippine businessmen 
would have to go home during these 
negotiations, 

THE PHILIPPINE AMERICAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 3, 1954. 
The Honorable CHAUNCEY W. REED, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Reen: With reference to bill H. R. 
8092, to facilitate the entry of Philippine 
traders, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 25, 1954, the Philip- 
pine American Chamber of Commerce wishes 
to go on record as being in full accord with 
the provisions of this bill. We feel its early 
passage would materially improve United 
States-Philippines relations. On the other 
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hand, delay in the passage of this bill may 
result in some eventuality which may impair 
the friendly relations which have for so long 
existed between the two countries. We, 
therefore, urgently recommend that prompt 
and favorable consideration be given this 
bill by your committee. 

May we inform you that the chamber has 
had under consideration for many months 
the views of- its members co: any 
modification in the present provisions of the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946 and the agree- 
ment on trade and related matters between 
the United States and the Philippines which 
was entered into pursuant to that act. Our 
views were submitted, by letter, on December 
29, 1953, to the Chairman of the Interde- 
partmental Philippine Trade Agreement 
Committee, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and incorporated in the annual 
report of our board of directors which was 
submitted to all members last January. The 
following is an extract from the aforemen- 
tioned letter: 

“(6) Immigration: Concerning the entry 
of Americans into the Philippines and Fili- 
pinos into the United States, we feel that 
an arrangement similar to the one contained 
in the trade agreement should be provided 
for in a revision of the Trade Act. We 
strongly support any legislation by our Con- 
gress whereby Filipinos will have treaty mer- 
chant status; any revision of the Trade Act 
should be reciprocal for Americans in the 
Philippines, such provisions to remain in ef- 
fect for the duration of the Trade Act, as 
amended.” 

For your information and guidance, the 
Philippine American Chamber of Commerce 
was incorporated in the State of New York 
on March 18, 1920, to foster and promote 
trade, commerce, mutual welfare, and other 
business relations between the United States 
and the Philippines, and their respective peo- 
ples, and to serve those persons and organi- 
zations havings financial, trade, business, 
and professional interests in either or both 
countries. 

A list of the officers and directors of the 
chamber is attached. 

Very truly yours, 

THE- PHILIPPINE AMERICAN CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, INC., 
W. E. Murray, President. 


THE PHILIPPINE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, INC., 1954 
Officers 

W. E. Murray, president; H. A. Magnuson, 

vice president; George Hampton, vice presi- 

dent; H. H. Herts, vice president; F. M. Sat- 

terfield, treasurer; Col. John F. Daye, secre- 
tary. 


Directors 

(Term expires annual meeting January 1955) 

A. K. Aurell, vice president, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co.; Henry P. Byrd, area manager 
Philippine division, Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co.; J. H. Foley, executive vice president, 
Ansor Corp.; H. A. Magnuson, executive vice 
president, Connell Brothers Co., Ltd.; F. M. 
Satterfield, assistant vice president, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; M. D. Thomp- 
son, chairman executive committee, Insular 
Lumber Co. 
(Term expires annual meeting January 1956) 


A. A. Alexander, vice president, American 
President Lines, Ltd.; Wm. Knight, Hanson & 
Orth; J. J. McCabe, president, Ledward, Bibby 
& Co., Inc.; T. H. Mitchell, president, RCA 
Communications, Inc.; W. E. Murray, man- 
ager, Central Asiatic area, California Texas 
Oil Co., Ltd.; H. W. Taylor, vice president, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 

(Term expires annual meeting January 1957) 


K, J. Brown, vice president and secretary, 
American International Underwriters Corp.; 
Geo. Hampton, vice president, General Foods 
Corp.; H. H. Herts, president, Dayton, Price & 
Co., Ltd.; M. J. Ossorio, Victorias Milling Co., 
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Inc.; L. D. Seymour, president, L. D. Sey- 
mour & Co., Inc.; L. W. Wirth, vice president, 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co., Inc. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL PRAYERS ON APRIL 18 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 63) requesting churches and 
synagogues to give special prayers on 
Easter Sunday for those denied freedom 
to worship behind th2 Iron Curtain. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas our country has, from its begin- 
ning, been inspired by God and its citizens 
throughout its history have sought His 
divine guidance; and 

Whereas the dictatorship of communism 
is based upon atheism and directed toward 
the complete destruction of all religious 
worship; and 

Whereas this atheistic dictatorship has 
subjected religious leaders and their congre- 
gations to barbaric persecutions such as the 
world has not seen for nearly 2,000 years, as 
exemplified in Hungary by the torture of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Lutheran Bishop 
Lajos Ordass, in Poland by the incarceration 
of Cardinal Wyszynski, in Yugoslavia by the 
imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac, in 
Bulgaria by the oppression of Protestant 
ministers, and by the persecution of Jews 
throughout the area dominated by commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas millions of worshipers behind 
the Iron Curtain are prevented by force and 
violence from the free exercise of their relig- 
ious beliefs and rituals: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
reverently requests the churches and syna- 
gogues of America to set aside a portion of 
their services on Easter Sunday and on the 
first day of Passover in 1954, both of which 
fall on April 18, for special prayers for the 
deliverance of all those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who are denied freedom to worship in 
their own fashion, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “Congress”, 
strike out “reverently requests” and insert 
“respectfully suggests that.” 

Line 4, strike out the word “to.” 

Line 8, after the word “own”, strike out 
the word “fashion” and insert the word 
“way.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Concurrent resolution requesting 
American churches and synagogues to 
give special prayers on April 18 (Easter 
and the Passover) for deliverance of 
those behind the Iron Curtain.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 
OF 1953 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8193) 
to amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is not the purpose 
of this bill to reunite the families of 
people who are living in this country 
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but have relatives abroad? When the 
Relief Act was passed, there was a cer- 
tain number designated as refugees. 
The demand for those to come is much 
smaller than the numbers needed to re- 
unite families and the 7-month period 
of operation demonstrates the need for 
a larger number; is that correct, and is 
it the intention that all laws and regu- 
lations pertaining to immigration are 
applicable to the Refugee Relief Act and 
to this amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. WALTER. It will not increase 
overall the number of people admitted? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It will not. 

Mr. WALTER. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Under the bill it is provided to legalize 
the entry of those persons brought to the 
United States from other American Re- 
publics for internment. The report 
seems to limit those to Japanese brought 
from Peru. 

I should like to ask the chairman if 
it is the intent of the bill to include 
persons of any origin brought from all 
American Republics for internment or 
for the convenience of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. GRAHAM. There is nothing in 
the law which would confine this to 
Japanese nationals. It applies to any- 
one brought into the United States for 
internment from any other country. 

Mr. KILDAY. From all the Ameri- 
can Republics? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. KILDAY. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (c) be 
added to section 4 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 (67 Stat. 401), to read as follows: 

“(c) Any allotments of visas provided in 
paragraphs (5) and (6), paragraphs (7) and 
(8), and paragraphs (9) and (10) of sub- 
section (a) of this section, shall be available 
bilaterally within each of the three ethnic 
groups therein defined.” 

Src. 2. Subdivision (c) of section 5 of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 403) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The assurances required in this sec- 
tion shall be in lieu of the assurances re- 
quired in section 7 of this act, and the provi- 
sions of section 7 (d) (2) shall not apply to 
eligible orphans as defined in this section.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 6 of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 403) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “Any 
alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 
1953, he lawfully entered the United States 
as & bona fide nonimmigrant and that he is 
unable to return to the country of his birth, 
nationality, and last residence because of 
persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinion, or who 
was brought to the United States from other 
American Republics for internment, may, not 
later than June 30, 1955, apply to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States for an ad- 
justment of his immigration status.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


March 15 


STATISTICS OF REDCEDAR 
SHINGLES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2348) to 
repeal the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the Director of the Census to collect 
and publish statistics of redcedar 
shingles.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
redcedar shingles,” approved May 25, 1937 
(50 Stat. 204, 205) be, and it is hereby, re- 
pealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RIGHTS OF PRIORITY OF NATION- 
ALS OF JAPAN AND CERTAIN 
NATIONALS OF GERMANY AS TO 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6280) 
to extend temporarily the rights of prior- 
ity of nationals of Japan and certain 
nationals of Germany with respect to 
applications for patents. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the rights of prior- 
ity specified in section 1 of Public Law 690, 
79th Congress, approved August 8, 1946 (60 
Stat. 940), which arose before April 1, 1950, 
are hereby extended, with respect to inven- 
tions made subsequent to January 1, 1946, 
in favor of nationals of Japan, and of na- 
tionals of Germany, excluding persons re- 
siding in or subject to the jurisdiction of 
the zone of Germany occupied by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Soviet sec- 


‘tor of Berlin or other dreas of Germany 


under Soviet or Polish administration, to a 
date 9 months after the enactment of this 
act, subject to the conditions and limitations 
specified in sections 1, 4, 10, 12, and 15 of 
said Public Law 690. 

For the purpose of this act, the phrase 
“passage of this act” in said Public Law 690 
shall be understood to refer to the date of 
enactment of the present act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BOUNDARY AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
ALABAMA AND FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 347) giving the consent of Congress 
to an agreement between the State of 
Alabama and the State of Florida estab- 
lishing a boundary between such States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Alabama passed an act designated as act No, 
440, Senate bill numbered 231, which was 
approved by the Governor of such State on 
August 28, 1953; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Florida passed an act designated as chapter 
28141, Senate bill No. 1155, which was ap- 
proved by the Governor of such State on 
June 12, 1953; and 

Whereas such acts both provided in sub- 
stance that upon ratification, confirmation, 
and adoption of such acts by the Congress 
of the United States, the boundary between 
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such States at the mouth of the Perdido 
River, and adjacent thereto, should be as 
follows: 

The middle of the Perdido River at its 
mouth, as defined by the Constitutions of 
the States of Alabama and Florida, is at lati- 
tude thirty degrees sixteen minutes fifty- 
three seconds north and longitude eighty- 
seven degrees thirty-one minutes six seconds 
west as the control point; 

That the boundary line at the mouth of 
Perdido River is fixed, as nearly as may be, 
in the axis of the mouth of said river, pass- 
ing through the control point and running 
north and south and having as its northern 
terminus a point of latitude thirty degrees 
seventeen minutes two seconds north and 
longitude eighty-seven degrees thirty-one 
minutes six seconds west, and as its southern 
terminus a point one thousand feet due 
south of the control point; 

That from the northern terminus of the 
boundary line at the mouth of the river, 
the boundary up the lower portion of said 
river be a straight line to a point of latitude 

degrees eighteen minutes no seconds 
north, longitude eighty-seven degrees twen- 
ty-seven minutes eight seconds west, thence 
by a straight line to a point in the center 
line of the Intracoastal Canal at longitude 
eighty-seven degrees twenty-seven minutes 
no seconds west; 

That the seaward boundary between Flor- 
ida and Alabama extends from the south end 
of the boundary line at the mouth of Perdido 
River, thence south no degrees one minute 
no seconds west to the seaward limit of each 
respective State; and 

Whereas such acts of the States of Ala- 
bama and Florida constitute an agreement 
between such States establishing a boundary 
line between them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby given to such agreement and 
to the establishment of such boundary, and 
such acts of the States of Alabama and Flor- 
ida are hereby approved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


VETERANS DAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7786) 
to honor veterans on the llth day of 
November of each year, a day dedicated 
to world peace. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act making the 11th day of November in 
each year a legal holiday,” approved May 13, 
1938 (52 Stat. 351; 5 U. S. C., sec. 87a), is 
hereby amended by striking out the word 
“Armistice” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “Veterans.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am delighted at the action of the House 
in approving H. R. 7786 because I know 
that it will meet with universal approval 
by veterans, veterans organizations, and 
the public generally. I may say that be- 
fore I introduced this legislation I con- 
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sulted with the representatives of vet- 
erans organizations. As indicated by the 
report of our House Committee on the 
Judiciary, the American Legion, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and Disabled 
American Veterans all took official ac- 
tion approving this bill and urging its 
adoption. 

I should also like at this time to ex- 
press my appreciation to the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, the Honor- 
able CHAuNCEY W. REED, of Illinois, and 
to the Honorable WILLIAM M. McCuL- 
Lock, of Ohio, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, be- 
fore which I appeared and presented the 
need for passing this legislation. 

This legislation will change the name 
of Armistice Day to Veterans Day. I 
have long felt that the national holiday 
which we celebrate on November 11 of 
each year has lost its original signifi- 
cance. It was originally dedicated to the 
cause of world peace, and was intended 
to honor the veterans of World War I. 
The date November 11 was, of course, 
chosen to commemorate the close of that 
First World War. 

The United States has now been in- 
volved in many great military efforts, 
and each has produced its number of 
veterans. We all realize that it would 
not be feasible to establish a national 
holiday to commemorate the closing of 
each war. This legislation does not es- 
tablish a new holiday. Rather, it ex- 
pands an existing holiday so that we may 
honor all veterans at the same time. 

I sincerely trust that the other body, 
following the action we have taken here 
today, will approve this legislation at 
an early date in order that appropriate 
plans may be made for the first national 
celebration of Veterans Day in 1954. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7786, introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas, my friend [Mr. 
Rees], has much appeal to veterans of 
my district and apparently to veterans 
everywhere. This expression of opinion 
of war veterans is exemplified in the 
newspaper article that appeared in the 
Evening News, published at Harrisburg, 
Pa., on November 12, 1953, expressing 
the views of veterans in that area to set- 
ting aside one day to celebrate the 
ending of all United States wars. 

H. R. 7786, and an identical bill intro- 
duced by me, H. R. 8299, provides that 
the 11th day of November of each year, 
now known as Armistice Day, be dedi- 
cated to world peace honoring all vet- 
erans. Aside from this one day, senti- 
ment in the above-mentioned article, as 
well as sentiment among my own com- 
rades in the veteran posts of which I am 
a member, favors May 30 as a tribute to 
the hero dead. A constituent of mine, 
who also is a very good friend and who 


had served as a paratrooper in World’ 


War II, brought the desirability of such 
an observance to my attention follow- 
ing a small turnout at a recent Armistice 
Day parade; this convinced him that 
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one day should be designated as a cele- 
bration of all of our war endings, in- 
cluding the more recent conclusions 
known as VE Day, V- Day, and VK 
Day, meaning of course, victories in Eu- 
rope, Japan, and Korea. This distin- 
guished soldier to whom I have reference 
is Lt. Joseph Snecinski, of Hartford, re- 
cent zone 1 commander of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, and like 
myself is a member of Post No. 51, PLAV. 
Zone 1 includes the State of New York 
and the New England States. H. R. 7786 
has, I feel, the complete support of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and I congratulate the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees], and include 
herein the fine article that was written 
by C. William Britsch: 


SENTIMENT RISES FoR SETTING ONE Day To 
CELEBRATE END OF ALL UNITED STATES WARS 


(By C. William Britsch) 


Is Armistice Day losing its significance? 

Are V-E Day, V-J Day, and other war 
anniversaries, generally observed on Memo- 
rial Day, crowding Armistice Day into ob- 
livion? 

World War I and World War II veterans 
prominent in servicemen’s activities disagree 
whether observance of the anniversary of 
World War I's end is waning. 


MERGED OBSERVANCES FAVORED 


But a majority of those interrogated feel 
that one day should be set aside for celebra- 
tion of the end of all wars in which the 
United States has participated. 

And a majority felt, further, that the end 
of all United States wars should be celebrated 
on Armistice Day by a display of our military 
might, with Memorial Day retained exclu- 
sively for paying tribute to the war dead. 

This opinion was shared by Luther G. 
Smith, State commander of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart and president of 
the Pennsylvania Joint Veterans’ Council. 

“November 11—Armistice Day—is an estab- 
lished date and should be designated a na- 
tional holiday by Congress to celebrate the 
end of World War II and all United States 
wars as well as the end of World War I,” 
Smith said. 


OPPOSES MIXED OBSERVANCES 


“Instead of mixing the observance with 
memorial services and similar ceremonies, it 
should be celebrated by a gigantic display 
of America’s armed might. Memorial Day 
should be retained for the purpose its name 
signifies—to honor our men and women who 
lost their lives in the service of our country 
in all our wars.” 

The Purple Heart commander added that 
he favored retaining the little known ob- 
servance of August 8, anniversary of the 
founding of the Purple Heart by Gen. George 
Washington at Newburgh, N. Y., in 1782, to 
honor those men who were wounded—the 
living wounded—in all United States wars. 

Frank Crispino, commander of Pvt. Earl E. 
Aurand Post 1086, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
likewise favors the Armistice Day date for an 
armed might celebration of the end of all 
United States wars and Memorial Day for 
tribute to the memory of all war dead. 


DIMINISHED OBSERVANCE 


“Armistice Day has lost is popularity and 
will continue to diminish in importance un- 
less it is set aside for the one big celebration 
of the end of all our wars,” Crispino said. 
“Veterans’ groups should get behind the idea 
of a single celebration of the end of all our 
wars on Armistice Day with emphasis on 
keeping the Memorial Day observance just 
that, but for the dead of all wars.” 

Brig. Gen. A. H. Stackpole, who will be- 
come comman general of the 79th In- 
fantry Division, United States Army Reserve, 
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January 1, did not agree that Armistice Day 
is losing its identity, 

“Very little, it seems to me, despite the 
dates of later wars’ end,” he replied in an- 
swer to the question. “Until Congress de- 
cides that there shall be one day devoted to 
observing the end of all wars in which our 
country fought, November 11 will be ob- 
served with pride and proper remembrance.” 

Lloyd C. Pike, past State commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, expressed an 
opposite view. He said: “Definitely it has 
lost much of its identity.” 

“Armistice Day never was celebrated as it 
should have been; it’s not even a business 
holiday generally," he added. “Fewer per- 
sons are participating each year. World 
War I and all other United States wars’ end 
should certainly be celebrated on one day 
if justice is to be done to those we desire to 
honor.” 

“We should devote as much attention to 
the Armistice Day of World War II as that 
of World War I,” said Lt. Spero W. Calos, 
adjutant of Detachment 8, 202lst Army 
Service Unit, stationed at the local Army and 
Air Force recruiting station. 

“Living in a day of merging and consolida- 
tion,” he said, “I would favor one day for the 
celebration of the end of all our wars. I 
have noticed that the Armistice Day celebra- 
tion is waning.” 

“I don’t think Armistice Day is loring its 
identity, because it’s being celebrated today 
as it always has been in the United States 
and France,” Frank Heidel, State adjutant 
of the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
said. 

“But I do feel that Armistice Day should 
be designated officially for celebration of the 
cessation of hostilities of all our wars with 
an Armed Forces demonstration. To make 
it the success it should be we should dis- 
pense with other similar celebrations. 

“And Memorial Day, which is primarily 
to honor the dead of the Civil War, should 
be extended by legislation to include honor- 
ing the dead of all our wars.” 


FAVORS AUGUST 14 PROGRAM 


Oscar N. Tingley, immediate past com- 
mander of Post 27, American Legion, last 
August advocated designation of Avgust 14— 
V-J Day—‘“as a sort of ‘National Prepared- 
ness Day’ to bring the Armed Forces Day or 
National Defense Day, and a few others of 
similar character into one special observance 
that would show us to the world in bright, 
mighty light.” 

“Instead of an outright memorial—a 
period of regret and remorse, or solemnity 
and ceremonials—it is highly possible that 
the thousands of young men who never came 
back would want something to show the 
might of their Nation to the rest of the world 
so that any possible aggressor of the future 
would think twice before starting something 
that would take additional lives from our 
land,” he continued. 

J. Hugh McNeill, commander of Post 27, 
American Legion, said he plans to advocate 
for Harrisburg a 1-day celebration of the 
end of all United States wars because he 
believes the popularity of Armistice Day is 
declining. 

“The Armistice Day parade idea is losing 
its appeal,” he said. “People are not turn- 
ing out to watch the parades as they did 
prior to World War II. And the older vet- 
erans have reached a point where they don’t 
care to march and the younger ones won't 
march. As a result the Armistice Day parade 
amounts to nothing much more than a pro- 
cession of National Guard and Reserve units 
and paid bands, 

“I'd favor elimination of the Armistice 
Day parade next year because even those 
men left who still are willing to parade can- 
not get away from work and cannot afford 
to take the day off. I favor one day for a 
celebration of the end of all our wars and this 
should be a demonstration of our military 
might.” 
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WANT EQUAL RECOGNITION 


In increasing numbers those who fought in 
World War II are clamoring for equal recog- 
nition of V-J Day. 

Likewise, some veterans of European fight- 
ing in World War II feel that its end—V-E 
Day—should be observed with a separate and 
fitting celebration. 

Eventually these demands by veterans’ 
organizations, many feel, will lead to sep- 
arate celebrations with parades and other 
ceremonies detracting from Armistice Day's 
importance unless the 1-day celebration is 
adopted. 

Some legal or public holidays, such as 
Independence Day, Memorial Day, and Ar- 
mistice Day, are taken for granted by Ameri- 
cans as national holidays. 

Actually there are no national holidays in 
the United States. The President and Con- 
gress designate legal or public holidays only 
for the District of Columbia and Federal 
employees. 


SINGLE INSTANCE NOTED 


The only instance of Congress declaring a 
national holiday throughout the United 
States appears to be in an act of March 2, 
1809, which used the expression with refer- 
ence to April 30, 1889, the centennial anni- 
versary of the inauguration of the first 
President of the United States. 

Each State sets its own holidays by legis- 
lative enactment or executive proclamations. 
Usually the individual States have followed 
Federal designation of legal holidays. 

An outstanding conflict followed President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's designation of a dif- 
ferent day from the traditional fourth 
Thursday in November as Thanksgiving 
Day. He moved it ahead 1 week but many 
States ignored his proclamation. 

Whether Armistice Day is losing, or will 
lose, its prominence seems to depend upon 
action of the veterans themselves, 


EXCHANGE OF LAND BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND PUERTO 
RICO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1548) to 
provide for the exchange between the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico of certain lands and inter- 
ests in lands in Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to convey to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, in exchange 
for the land identified in section 2 hereof, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to real estate briefly identified 
below and more fully described on maps 
and in descriptions on file in the Office, Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army: 

(a) A strip of land alongside of Munoz 
Rivera Avenue, San Juan, and east of Army 
medical building, containing four and eight- 
tenths acres; the site of the San Sebastian 
Guardhouse at 205 Sol Street, San Juan, 
containing five one-hundredths acre; old 
walls around La Fortaliza containing sixty- 
six one-hundredths acre; driveway to Insu- 
lar Department Justice containing eleven 
one-hundredths acre, and all shown in de- 
tall on drawing numbered 15-02-142, dated 
August 15, 1951, entitled Fort Brooke Mili- 
tary Reservation. 

(b) Punta Las Marias Military Reserva- 
tion, comprising eighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths acre, and shown on drawing num- 
bered 18-01-150, dated November 24, 1948, 
entitled Punta Las Marias SL and FC Site. 

(c) Punta Cangrejos (Battery Lancaster) 
Military Reservation, comprising fifteen and 
eight one-hundredths acres, and shown on 
drawing numbered 18-01-114, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1948, entitled Battery Lancaster (No. 
264) Military Reservation, 
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(d) Punta Maldonado Military Reserva- 
tion, comprising one acre, and shown on 
drawing numbered 18-01-151, entitled Punta 
Maldonado SL and FC Site. 

(e) Mata Redonda Military Reservation, 
comprising ninety-eight and forty-seven 
one-hundredths acres of fee-owned land and 
one and eighty-one one-hundredths acres 
of roadway easements, and shown on draw- 
ing numbered 18-01-155, dated December 3, 
1948, entitled Mata Redonda Gun Emplace- 
ment Site. 

() Point Lima Military Reservation, com- 
prising one-hundred thirty-five and eighty- 
two one-hundredths acres of fee-owned land 
and nine acres of roadway, electric trans- 
mission line, and water pipeline easements, 
and shown on drawing numbered 18-01-152, 
dated November 24, 1948, entitled Point Lima 
Gun Emplacement Site. 

(g) Camp O'Reilly Military Reservation, 
comprising nine hundred six and eighty-nine 
one-hundredths acres, and shown on draw- 
inz numbered 48-01-160, entitled Camp 
O'Reilly Military Reservation. 

(h) Fort Mayaguez Military Reservation, 
comprising seven and five one-hundredths 
acres and shown on drawing numbered 
18-01-180, dated August 17, 1949, entitled 
Fort Mayaguez Military Reservation. 

(i) Tract 16 of Salinas Maneuver Site, 
comprising three hundred sixty-nine and 
ninety-eight one-hundredths acres, and 
shown on drawing numbered 18-01-126, 
dated November 1, 1948, entitled Salinas 
Maneuver Site. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to accept from the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, without cost to the United 
States, a conveyance by the Governor of 
Puerto Rico of the lands briefly identified 
below and more fully described on maps and 
in descriptions on file in the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army: 

Area numbered 1 comprising about one 
thousand and four hundred acres of rural 
and agricultural lands abutting along the 
upper one-half of the east boundary of the 
existing Salinas Maneuver Site and area 
numbered 2 comprising about five thousand 
and one hundred acres of rural and agri- 
cultural lands abutting along the west and 
north boundaries of the reservation. These 
areas are shown on drawing numbered 
15-02-24, dated April 10, 1951, entitled Ex- 
pansion of Salinas Maneuver Site. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“TITLE I 

“Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to convey to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, in exchange for the land 
identified in title IV hereof, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
real estate identified in titles II and III and 
more fully described on maps and in descrip- 
tions on file in the Office, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army. 

“TITLE IT 

“Sec. 201. Those lands acquired by the 
United States of America, without payment 
of compensation, under the Treaty of Paris 
and set aside for military purposes by Ex- 
ecutive order, dated June 30, 1903, identified 
as follows: 

“(a) A strip of land alongside of Munoz 
Rivera Avenue, San Juan, and east of Army 
medical building, containing four and eight- 
tenths acres; the site of the San Sebastian 
Guardhouse at 205 Sol Street, San Juan, con- 
taining five one-hundredths acre; old walls 
around La Fortaleza containing sixty-six 
one-hundredths acre; driveway to Insular 
Department Justice containing eleven one- 
hundredths acre, and all shown in detail on 
drawing No. 15-02-142, dated August 15, 1951, 
entitled ‘Fort Brooke Military Reservation.’ 

“(b) Fort Mayaguez Military Reservation, 
comprising seven and five one-hundredths 
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acres and shown on drawing No. 18-01-180, 
dated August 17, 1949, entitled ‘Fort May- 
aguez Military Reservation’. 

“TITLE NT 

“Sec. 301. Those lands acquired by the 
United States of America through condemna- 
tion proceedings and payment of just com- 
pensation as determined thereby, identified 
as follows: 

“(a) Punta Las Marias Military Reserva- 
tion, comprising eighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths acre, and shown on drawing No. 
18-01-150, dated November 24, 1948, entitled 
‘Punta Las Marias SL and FC Site’. 

“(b) Punta Cangrejos (Battery Lancaster) 
Military Reservation, comprising fifteen and 
eight one-hundredths acres, and shown on 
drawing No. 18-01-114, dated November 10, 
1948, entitled ‘Battery Lancaster (No. 264) 
Military Reservation’. 

“(c) Punta Maldonado Military Reserva- 
tion, comprising one acre, and shown on 
drawing No. 18-01-151, entitled ‘Punta Mal- 
donado SL and FC Site’. 

“(d) Mata Redonda Military Reservation, 
comprising ninety-eight and forty-seven 
one-hundredths acres of fee-owned land and 
one and eighty-one one-hundredths acres of 
roadway easements, and shown on drawing 
No. 18-01-155, dated December 3, 1948, en- 
titled ‘Mata Redonda Gun Emplacement 
Site’. 

“(e) Point Lima Military Reservation, 
comprising one hundred thirty-five and 
eighty-two one-hundredths acres of fee- 
owned land and nine acres of roadway, elec- 
tric transmission line, and water pipeline 
easements, and shown on drawing No. 
18-01-152, dated November 24, 1948, entitled 
‘Point Lima Gun Emplacement Site’. 

“(f) Camp O'Reilly Military Reservation, 
comprising nine hundred six and eighty-nine 
one-hundredths acres, and shown on draw- 
ing No. 18-01-160, entitled ‘Camp O'Reilly 
Military Reservation’. 

“(g) Tract 16 of Salinas Maneuver Site, 
comprising three hundred sixty-nine and 
ninety-eight one-hundredths acres, and 
shown on drawing No. 18-01-126, dated No- 
vember 1, 1948, entitled ‘Salinas Maneuver 
Site’. 

“TITLE IV 

“Sec. 401. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to accept from the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, without cost to the 
United States, a conveyance by the Governor 
of Puerto Rico of the lands identified below 
and more fully described on maps and in 
descriptions on file in the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army: 

“(a) Area No. 1 comprising about one 
thousand four hundred acres of rural and 
agricultural lands abutting along the upper 
one-half of the east boundary of the existing 
Salinas Maneuver Site and area No. 2 com- 
prising about five thousand one hundred 
acres of rural and agricultural lands abutting 
along the west and north boundaries of the 
reservation. These areas are shown on 
drawing No. 15-02-24, dated April 10, 1951, 


entitled ‘Expansion of Salinas Maneuver 
Site’.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ACQUIRING TITLE TO CERTAIN 
REAL PROPERTY IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1827) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
disclaim any interest of the United 
States in and to certain property located 
in the State of Washington, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to disclaim any and 
all right, title, lien, or interest of the United 
States in and to certain property located in 
the city of Seattle, Wash., King County, 
Wash., hereafter described as follows: 

A portion of West Canal Street and Burns 
Avenue NW., described as follows: Beginning 
at the southeast corner of lot 16, block 3, 
Ross addition; thence on the south line of 
said lot south eighty-nine degrees thirty- 
eight minutes thirty-two seconds west seven 
and forty one-hundredths feet to the true 
place of beginning; thence south thirty-nine 
degrees thirty-one minutes west ninety feet 
to a point on the north line of the Lake 
Washington Canal; thence following the said 
north line to the most southerly corner of 
lot 8, block 1, Seattle tide lands; thence 
along the easterly and northeasterly lines 
of said lot 8 to an intersection with the 
southeasterly line of that portion of Burns 
Avenue Northwest as vacated by ordinance 
numbered 76354; thence following said 
southeasterly line northeasterly to an inter- 
section with the northeasterly line of Burns 
Avenue Northwest; thence following the 
northeasterly line of Burns Avenue North- 
west and West Canal Street southeasterly to 
the true place of beginning; also, 

A portion of West Canal Street (formerly 
Ewing Street), together with a portion of 
West Bowdoin Place, formerly West Fortieth 
Street: Beginning at the southeast corner 
of block 6, Ross addition to the city of Seat- 
tle; thence south thirty-nine degrees six 
minutes no seconds west one hundred thirty 
and eighteen one-hundredths feet to a point 
on the northerly line of Lake Washington 
Canal right-of-way; thence on the said 
northerly line, northwesterly four hundred 
forty-eight and seventy-eight one-hun- 
dredths feet; thence north thirty-nine de- 
grees thirty-one minutes east sixty-nine and 
sixty-six one-hundredths feet to a point 
on the north line of said block 6, Ross 
addition; thence on said north line north 
eighty-nine degrees thirty-eight minutes 
thirty-two seconds east thirty-one and sev- 
enty-three one-hundredths feet to a point 
on the northerly line of West Canal Street; 
thence on said line southeasterly three hun- 
dred seventy-five and twenty one-hundredths 
feet to a point on the south line of said 
block; thence on said line north eighty-nine 
degrees thirty-eight minutes thirty-two sec- 
onds east sixty-three and twelve one-hun- 
dredths feet to the place of beginning; also, 

A portion of West Canal Street (formerly 
Ewing Street), together with a portion of 
Sixth Avenue Northwest: Beginning at the 
northwest corner of block 8, Ross addition 
to the city of Seattle; thence on the west 
line thereof south no degrees twenty-one 
minutes twenty-eight seconds east twenty- 
six and two one-hundredths feet to a point 
on the northerly line of West Canal Street; 
thence on said line southeasterly three hun- 
dred forty and fifty-one one-hundredths 
feet to a point on the south line of said 
block 8; thence south thirty-eight degrees 
sixteen minutes no seconds west ninety feet 
to a point on the northerly line of the Lake 
Washington Canal right-of-way; thence on 
said line northwesterly three hundred fifty- 
eight feet, more or less, to a point that bears 
south thirty-eight degrees fifty-six minutes 
no seconds west from the place of beginning; 
thence north thirty-eight degrees fifty-six 
minutes no seconds east to the place of be- 
ginning; also, 

A portion of West Canal Street (formerly 
Ewing Street): Beginning at the northwest 
corner of lot 4, block 9, Ross addition to the 
city of Seattle; thence on the north line of 
said block north eighty-nine degrees thirty- 
eight minutes thirty-two seconds east forty- 
five and twenty-two one-hundredths feet to 
a point on the northerly line of West Canal 
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Street, as established by ordinance num- 
bered 14267; thence on said line southeast- 
erly two hundred seventy-eight and thirty- 
nine one-hundredths feet to a point on the 
east line of said block 9, which said point is 
south no degrees twenty-one minutes 
twenty-eight seconds east twenty-two and 
sixty-four one-hundredths feet from the 
northeast corner of lot 11 of said block; 
thence on the east line of said block and 
the same extended south no degrees twenty- 
one minutes twenty-eight seconds east one 
hundred and forty-eight feet, more or less, 
to a point on the northerly line of the Lake 
Washington Canal right-of-way; thence on 
said line northwesterly to a point that bears 
south thirty-eight degrees six minutes no 
seconds west from the place of beginning; 
thence north thirty-eight degrees six min- 
utes no seconds east to the place of be- 
ginning. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 31] 

Abbitt Fine Metcalf 
Addonizio Fino Miller, Nebr. 
Allen, III. Miller, N. Y. 
Barden Forrester Morano 
Barrett Fulton Morgan 
Battle Gamble Morrison 
Becker Granahan Moulder 
Bentley Green Multer 
Bentsen Gwinn O'Brien, N. Y. 
Boland Halleck O'Neill 
Bolling Hardy Osmers 
Bolton, Harrison, Patten 

Frances P. Nebr. Pelly 
Bosch Harrison, Va. Philbin 
Boykin Hays, Ohio Powell 
Bramblett Heller Preston 
Brownson Hoeven Radwan 
Buckley Holifield Rivers 
Busbey Holtzman Roberts 
Byrne, Pa. Hosmer Rodino 
Canfield Hruska Rogers, Mass. 
Celler Javits Roosevelt 
Chelf Jensen Scherer 
Chudoff Jonas, Ill Sheehan 
Church Jones, N. O. Shelley 
Clardy Kearns Sheppard 
Condon Kelley, Pa. es 
Cooley Kelly, N. Y. Simpson, Pa. 
Corbett Keogh Taylor 
Crosser King, Calif. Thompson, 
Curtis, Mo. King, Pa. Mich. 
Curtis, Nebr. Klein Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn. Kluczynski Tuck 
Dawson, Ill, Krueger Velde 
Dingell Lane Warburton 
Dollinger Latham Weichel 
Donohue LeCompte Wilson, Ind. 
Donovan McConnell Winstead 
Dorn, S. C. McCormack Yorty 
Evins Mason 
Feighan Merrill 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 312 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may sit 
on the bill H. R. 7839, the housing bill, 
while the House is engaged in general 
debate this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. r 

There was no objection, 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT, 1955 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8367) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill continue during the remain- 
der of the day, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], and my- 
self, and that the first paragraph of the 
bill be read before the Committee rises. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, it is my under- 
standing, then, that the bill will not be 
taken up under the 5-minute rule to- 
day, but that it will be the first order of 
business tomorrow? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Simply the 
first paragraph of the bill will be read 
today. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8367, with 
Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my responsibility to bring be- 
fore the House for discussion and debate 
the bill to provide appropriations for the 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
1955. 

The appropriations recommended by 
the committee amount to $430,983,700. 
This is a reduction of slightly over $34 
million from the budget estimates sub- 
mitted to us and $10,609,000 less than the 
appropriations for these purposes dur- 
ing the current year. 
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When our subcommittee made its re- 
port to the full committee on last 
Thursday, the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon], the ranking minority 
member of this subcommittee, as well as 
of the full committee, made the remark, 
and certainly he speaks from very broad 
experience in the field of appropriations 
and other legislation, that he considered 
this to be probably the most difficult bill 
to handle that fell to the lot of any sub- 
committee. I suspect that the members 
of the subcommittee who have labored 
diligently in bringing this bill to the 
House will agree with the statement that 
was made at that time. We can and do 
take a great deal of satisfaction in the 
fact that we feel that we are bringing 
a bill to you which deals with a very 
important matter, and of which all of 
us are proud. 

This year the major load for present- 
ing the requests of the Corps of Engi- 
neers to us was handled by General Chor- 
pening, the Assistant Chief of Engineers 
for Civil Works. It is our understand- 
ing that before the sun sets today, Gen- 
eral Chorpening will have received his 
orders for another assignment. I know 
that the members of the subcommittee 
would not like to have him leave us, 
because we did appreciate the broad 
knowledge that he had of his problems 
and the great candor with which he pre- 
sented these matters to our subcommit- 
tee. If he must leave, we would not like 
to have him leave without wishing him 
well in whatever his new assignment 
may be. 

I think the task of our subcommittee 
was eased by the complete sharing of 
responsibility and the harmony and 
spirit of self-denial that existed among 
all the members who held the hearings 
on this bill, because there was that com- 
plete harmony and cooperation among 
the members. 

This comes to you as a subcommittee 
bill. It is not the architecture of any 
one member, although I suppose it could 
be said that there are individual items 
with which some of us might have in- 
dividual differences. Nevertheless, it 
does represent the cooperative effort of 
the subcommittee to bring a reasonable 
and sensible piece of legislative appro- 
priation to you. 

I think everyone recognizes, in spite of 
some of the less complimentary names 
that have been attached to this particu- 
lar appropriation, that it does deal with 
some of the greatest resources of our Na- 
tion. In fact, all of the members of our 
subcommittee just came from the White 
House, where we witnessed the pressing 
of the button that started the first gen- 
erator at the Fort Randall Dam in 
South Dakota. In connection with the 
few remarks the President made, he re- 
ferred to our water resources not as one 
of the greatest but as the greatest single 
resource of our Nation. 

Last year we recognized the need for 
a better coordinated water resources pro- 
gram. Our report dealt with that prob- 
lem at some length. This year we reit- 
erate our feeling that there is a need for 
that greater coordination, and we con- 
tinue to feel the urgency of the develop- 
ment of a sound water-resource program 
for our Nation. We can take some as- 
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surance and some pleasure in the fact 
that a considerable amount of progress 
has been made in the course of the last 
year in arriving at better coordination 
and better leadership in the development 
of that program. We have been able to 
discern a noticeably better coordination, 
for instance, between the Department of 
the Interior and the Corps of Engineers, 
Their methods and calculations as to al- 
location of costs are getting closer and 
closer, so that we anticipate that by the 
time this bill reaches the floor next year 
those difficult differences that have ex- 
isted will be erased and we will have a 
uniform method of handling at least 
these problems in the Congress. 

I think the story of this particular bill 
is concisely told in the report which is 
before you. As was the case last year 
and in the 2 previous years before that, 
we adhered to some ground rules. For 
instance, every project included in this 
bill and every amount for each project 
set forth in this bill and in the report 
was previously approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Because of the large backlog of proj- 
ects of this kind, because of the need 
for complete cooperation between the 
legislative and the executive branches 
in order to keep a reasonable and a 
concise program, the subcommittee for 
the past 3 years has felt that we were 
entitled to, in fact, that it was a neces- 
sity that we have all projects screened 
by the Bureau of the Budget before we 
presented them to the Congress. Sev- 
enteen new starts are included in the 
bill for this year which represents a 
departure from the approach that we 
took last year. These starts, generally 
speaking, are in conformance with 
some definite criteria. They are proj- 
ects that either represent completely 
new starts or are resumptions of im- 
portant construction projects that have 
been delayed by reason of the Korean 
incident. For the most part, they are 
small in overall scope, and entail a 
maximum amount of cooperation both 
as to endeavor and as to the money at 
the local level. There are no new mul- 
tiple-purpose starts in this bill. I think 
that is completely consistent with what 
I have said because the multiple-pur- 
pose starts are much larger in scope, and 
the money involved is much greater. It 
was felt and our subcommittee felt that 
we are not yet ready to embark upon 
large, new projects at that time. I think 
in that connection it is worth comment 
that during the discussion of this bill 
in the full Committee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, Nor- 
RELL] said: 

It is no longer proper to refer to this as 
a flood control and navigation bill any more, 


He pointed out, as you can note from 
page 7 of our report, that out of some 
$26,500,000 in this bill for construction, 
$192,500,000, in other words, more than 
two-thirds of the appropriations con- 
tained in this bill, as recommended to 
you, goes for multiple-purpose projects, 

I think you can find the information 
that you will be interested in with re- 
spect to each of the projects in the re- 
port. As a general proposition, the 
amounts recommended conform quite 
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closely to the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and where you 
find deviation from the budget recom- 
mended amounts, the explanation will 
be found in three things: 

First, that we felt that a lesser amount 
of money would do the job than the ex- 
ecutive department suggested ought to 
be done; or, second, that there are 
unobligated or unexpended balances 
from this current year or previous years 
that permit a lessening of the appro- 
priation in the 1955 bill; or, third, that 
there are certain specific conditions with 
respect to the project which are clearly 
set forth and explained in the text of 
the report. 

Mentioning briefiy the field of general 
investigations, we do not and have not, 
for at least during the time that I have 
been familiar with this appropriation, 
attempted to specifically earmark cer- 
tain amounts for certain investigations. 
If you wish tò determine the tentative 
allocation of the Corps of Engineers for 
various studies, I suggest that you look 
in volume 1 of the hearings starting on 
page 107 where the Corps of Engineers 
has set forth its tentative allocations 
subject to this warning, however, that 
these are tentative. If you find a figure 
there for a certain study, or even if you 
find a certain study listed in the course 
of the fiscal year, it may not happen 
that the project will be studied and that 
that particular amount of money will 
be used on that study because those are 
tentative and subject to greater need or 
reduction in funds that may develop in 
the course of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. May I ask the chair- 
man of this subcommittee why the in- 
vestigation money for Ice Harbor was 
stricken from the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. You are 
talking about planning money. I will 
come to that in a few minutes, if you 
will bear with me. 

In the field of planning, projects are 
definitely listed. There again we have 
not set forth any specific amounts, but 
we have listed the projects for which 
planning funds are to be used during 
the 1955 fiscal year out of the funds in- 
cluded in this bill. You will find a list 
of those projects on pages 4 and 5 of 
the committee report. 

In “Operation and maintenance” we 
have, generally speaking, allowed the 

amount in full that was recommended to 
us. As we said last year in our report, 
we felt that we are building up a back- 
log of construction difficulties and con- 
struction troubles unless we do provide 
necessary funds in order to operate and 
maintain the structures which have al- 
ready been built. 

Generally, I believe that furnishes the 
information that is required in order to 
permit an understanding, and to pave 
the way for the discussion that some of 
you perhaps will want to engage in with 
respect to these various projects. 

Turning to the question asked by my 
colleague from Washington (Mr. 
Hotmes], we have been informed, at 
least twice in the past to my knowledge, 
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that the planning work on Ice Harbor 
had been completed. In times past we 
have had requests for construction funds 
submitted to our subcommittee. It is 
our feeling that they have had sufficient 
planning funds on this project to have 
completed that job. We just do not like 
the idea of being told twice before that 
the planning would be done if we pro- 
vided a certain amount. We provided 
substantially those amounts, and here is 
request No. 3 for additional funds. 
Basically speaking, I think that is an 
answer to the gentleman's question. 

Mr. HOLMES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In other 
words, we think the planning is done or 
ought to be done. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I would like to 
ask the very competent chairman of this 
subcommittee if he will amplify the rea- 
sons why he objected to the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the Kawainui Swamp 
project on the island of Oahu. I might 
say before the gentleman answers the 
question that I am prompted to make 
this inquiry after reading the hearings 
in which I noted a feeling that you and 
other members apparently had that this 
project was primarily of private rather 
than a public interest. I would like very 
much to know why the gentleman has 
that feeling, in light of the report that 
has been made and the history of the 
project. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
sure that I know what the gentleman 
is referring to in the hearings. My rec- 
ollection of this is that this request for 
Federal funds was made at a time when 
the city and county of Honolulu was con- 
templating embarking upon what is 
substantially a reclamation project. In 
other words, the draining of this swamp 
and the use of that land for a residen- 
tial development. 

I would say in summary, that after 
looking at the project we could not quite 
picture it as being entirely a Federal 
flood-control project. In our minds it 
more closely resembled a reclamation 
project, and it appeared to us that the 
city and county of Honolulu were in a 
position and had the power to handle 
this problem at the local level. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. If I might have 
a little further time, I do not know 
whether the gentleman has inspected 
this area himself or not. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I have not. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. It is near the 
approach to the Kawainui Naval Air Sta- 
tion, which had been taken over by the 
United States Marines for their only per- 
manent overseas regimental combat 
team base. Admiral Radford at the 
time he was in command in Honolulu 
recommended that this project be under- 
taken in order to relieve a condition that 
had developed recently as a result of 
heavy rains; and that not only threatens 
the population that had settled in that 
area because of fioods, but also the mili- 
tary area because of the insanitary con- 
ditions that result. 

This is a project that has been under 
study for a period of more than 10 years 
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and twice has been set aside only because 
of the war. 

I would like to ask, if the gentleman 
will permit me a minute to read a portion 
of a telegram I received from the Gover- 
nor of Hawaii with respect to this 
project. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I wired the Act- 
ing Governor, Farrant L. Turner, about 
the action of the committee and in reply 
he said to me in part: 

Great floods in March 1951, impelled Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to appropriate funds for 
small channel along Federal project aline- 
ment as emergency relief, contemplating 
completion of project by United States Corps 
of Engineers. Project in critical unfinished 
condition pending anticipated Federal im- 
provements approved by Congress, 

Emergency expenditures were made to pro- 
tect from inundation because Federal Gov- 
ernment had deferred action on account of 
World War II and later Korean conflict. Ter- 
ritorial funds spent as stopgap only and 
along right-of-way committed for Federal 
project. Denial of Federal project will re- 
sult in great damage by floods overtopping 
emergency channel. Great need for pro- 
tection from floods resulting from rainfall up 
to 20 inches in 24 hours. Emergency chan- 
nel inadequate to carry. 


That concludes the excerpt from the 
Acting Governor's wire. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, on the basis of 
that wire and the fact that this project 
was recommended by Admiral Radford, 
that you will reconsider your point of 
view and support an amendment to re- 
store this project to the bill. I thank 
the gentleman very sincerely. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I shall be 
glad to. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 
heard what the Delegate from Hawaii 
had to say with reference to this project. 
I have had the opportunity to see the 
project and I want to say that it im- 
pressed me very favorably. I was out 
and inspected it and talked with Admiral 
Radford about it. But I rise at this time 
for another purpose. 

I came in a little late and I want to 
ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee that handled this bill, this question: 
If he has outlined his tests, the rules, 
under which these new projects, 20 of 
them, I understand, were brought into 
the bill as construction projects? If you 
have not I would like very much to have 
you outline the criteria which you used 
in bringing them in, 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I have 
mentioned that there are 17 new projects 
in the bill. They are either new starts 
or the resumption of previously started 
projects that were discontinued for one 
reason or another, and the reason in 
most instances was the Korean incident, 
Now they are being brought in. Thé 
general criteria established was that they 
must not be large and expensive projects 
that will require work over a long period 
of time, and that they receive a maxi- 
mum amount of local contributions 
financially and otherwise for the com- 
pletion of the project. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I ask 
the gentleman another question, then? 
Is it going to be the purpose of the sub- 
committee in the future to use as criteria, 
a necessary criteria, the maximum 
amount of local contribution in flood 
control and rivers and harbors projects? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Things are 
moving in that direction. The executive 
department of the Government is at- 
tempting now to set up some specific 
rules that will provide for considerably 
greater local contribution than has been 
the case in the past. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That will 
be the case regardless of what action the 
Congress has taken in regard to a proj- 
ect already approved? In other words, 
even though the Congress has approved 
the project and authorized it, we are to 
understand that the subcommittee lays 
out as a criterion that local contributions 
are in order and the greater the contri- 
bution the more likelihood of the 
project? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think that 
is a pretty fair assumption of the situa- 
tion, all other things being equal. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I wanted 
to clear that up in my own mind. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the projects out- 
lined to which consideration was given 
in reference to expenditure for studies 
for 1955 are outlined on pages 108 and 
109 of the hearings? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Pages 107, 
108, and 109. 

Mr. HARRIS. That includes naviga- 
tion and fiood-control projects? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to say that this is merely for in- 
formation of the Members of Congress 
and others interested and that the engi- 
neers in the various districts might very 
well not spend the money for this pur- 
pose but allocate it to some other project 
which they might deem in a particular 
district was more important? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes. I 
want to make it clear that those projects 
and those amounts on the pages of the 
hearing referred to do not represent a 
definite specific commitment by the 
Corps of Engineers to pursue their 
studies, either at all of those particular 
places or in those particular amounts. 

Mr. HARRIS. How much funds are 
included in this bill for studies of flood 
control projects? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
believe we have broken it down for flood 
control projects only. 

Mr. HARRIS. “Examination and 
surveys $1,950,000.” Is that the amount 
available? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is cor- 
rect and is the amount for all examina- 
11 555 and survey projects. 

HARRIS. Collection and study 
of fale data, $460,000.” What does that 
have reference to? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. For the 
most part it is general information that 
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is required for a particular river basin 
or for a group of these projects. It is 
general information that can be applied 
in respect to any of the projects. It is 
information that is collected in coopera- 
tion with other Government agencies. 

Mr. HARRIS. The planning money 
provided here, that is, for studies, and so 
forth, is allocated from the Corps of 
Engineers’ office in Washington—or is it 
divided up and allocated to districts 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man is speaking of planning funds now? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; I am talking about 
studies. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. It is allocated out of the 
Engineers’ office here. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, it is not 
divided up and allocated to districts or 
divisions under the Corps of Engineers 
in the field before it is sent out of the 
Engineers’ office here in Washington? 

Mr. TABER. The whole thing is gath- 
ered together here. It is divided up be- 
fore it comes down to us. 

Mr. HARRIS. Wherever it is needed 
throughout the country. 

Mr. TABER. They say that. Of 
course, there are enormous sums of 
money piled up that they can use and 
change those allocations to a consider- 
able extent. They have the authority to 
do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for this additional question about 
another project? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 


aware, of course, that there is a budget- 


estimate, and I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the committee for including 
the funds budgeted for Little Missouri 
River below Murfreesboro. This is a 
project that was authorized in 1942, and 
the multipurpose that goes with it known 
as Narrows Dam was completed in 1950. 
That is the work below the multiple- 
purpose dam and reservoir. There is a 
small tributary on the Little Missouri 
River which the committee, of course, is 
aware I am interested in, and the esti- 
mated cost is anywhere from fifty to 
seventy-five thousand dollars. It has 
been my feeling that the amount budg- 
eted could not only take care of the chan- 
nelizing of the Little Missouri River but 
also these few miles on this tributary 
that is so badly needed in the area. 
Could the gentleman advise me whether 
or not consideration was given to includ- 
ing that tributary within this budget 
limitation? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
able to tell the gentleman that it is in- 
cluded in there because the Corps of 
Engineers did not in its presentation to 
us indicate that the funds were to be used 
on that tributary. I suppose that a 
proper construction of the hearings and 
of the amount included would be that 
there are no specific funds for that trib- 
utary included in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to say to 
the gentleman that two figures from the 
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Corps of Engineers were presented, one 
was given a year ago and one was given 
this year in February, and from the var- 
iation of the figures they have given at 
two different times during the year I am 
fully convinced that this whole job can 
be completed with the funds budgeted 
here. If that is true, perhaps the com- 
mittee objects to this small tributary be- 
ing included in this category. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
suppose we would be in a position to ob- 
ject. As a matter of fact, the Corps of 
Engineers at no time informed us that 
they contemplated doing any particular 
piece of work with the money included in 
this particular appropriation. 

Mr. HARRIS. And they also advised 
the committee that it would cost about 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars more 
doing it piecemeal than doing it all at 
one time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. A year ago I receiv- 
ed a considerable amount of registered 
mail regarding Libby Dam in Montana. 
I notice on page 5 of the report that 
Libby Reservoir is included in the bill 
to receive some funds for continuing a 
study of it. Now, is that a study of the 
same plan or is it a new plan? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It is a con- 
siderably different project than we had 
before us last year. We did, however, 
recommend planning this last year be- 
cause we knew they were contemplating 
making this change of site in order to 
obviate a great many difficulties they 
had with respect to relocations and some 
difficulties in working out an arrange- 
ment with the Canadian Government. I 
think we are on pretty sound ground in 
going ahead with the planning of this 
project as we now know it. 

Mr.DONDERO. There were two diffi- 
culties involved: One, it backed water 
into Canada and would subject the 
United States to a large bill for damages, 
and the other one a relocation of about 
100 miles of railroad. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. In 1946 a 
project in Arizona was authorized known 
as the Whitlow Ranch Dam. Was there 
any consideration given that project by 
the Committee on Appropriations at 
this time? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It was not 
presented to the committee to the best 
of my recollection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I notice on 
page 4 of the report there is an amount 
of $2.2 million to be expended for the 
planning work, and subsequent to that 
figure there is a list of projects. 
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Is there any understanding by the 
committee as to how much will be 
spent on each project, or will that be 
left to the discretion of the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Generally 
speaking, the corps did in the hearings 
indicate the amount that they intended 
to spend for planning on each of these 
projects; however, the committee re- 
duced the amount that was requested. 
We also deleted perhaps 2 or 3 of the 
projects for which they requested plan- 
ning funds, so that we expect the gen- 
eral pattern of their presentation to 
be followed. But it is not possible to 
say that exactly the amount of money 
that the Corps of Engineers recom- 
mended will be used for planning. It 
is anticipated, however, that money for 
planning will be used on each of the 
projects that we have listed, and with 
the use of unobligated balances I think 
it is safe to assume that, roughly speak- 
ing, there will be about the amount of 
money used for planning on each of 
them as the Corps of Engineers presented 
to us in the hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The hear- 
ings will disclose the approximate figures 
as to how much will be spent on the 
planning of each individual project? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Approxi- 
mate figures; yes. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The bill 
carries appropriations for five dams in 
the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho; McNary, $24 million; Lookout 
Point, $3 million; Albeni Falls, $4 mil- 
lion; Chief Joseph, $27 million; and the 
Dalles, $29 million, or a total of $87 
million. 

Do these large appropriations recom- 
mended by the committee indicate that 
the committee is favorably disposed to- 
ward the continuation of those flood 
control, navigation, and power dams now 
under construction in the Pacific North- 
west? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think the 
recommendation of those large amounts 
of money is an indication of committee 
opinion. I think basically it represents 
our recognition of the fact that once you 
get these projects started, the economical 
and reasonable thing to do is to provide 
sufficient funds to get them finished, so 
that we will begin to get returns from 
them. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I agree 
with the gentleman’s statement there. 
On the Dalles Dam there was a carry- 
over, unexpended balance of $6 million. 
The committee has recommended $29 
million in addition. Does that mean 
that we will have a total of $35 million 
for work on the Dalles Dam during the 
coming 12 months’ period? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It does. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I notice 
that the committee has reduced the 
amount for the Dalles by $5,100,000 less 
than the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
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mended. It is my understanding that 
that reduction was made for the reason 
that there was not legal authorization 
for that amount at this time. The 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] 
and I have introduced a bill which would 
provide additional authorization for the 
Dalles Dam construction: If that. bill 
should pass the House in time, does that 
mean that the conferees, when they meet 
on this bill, would give favorable con- 
sideration to this $5,100,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
provided the Senate should insert it? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It would 
depend upon the legislative situation at 
that time. I do not think I am in a posi- 
tion to say what the conferees would 
do with respect to it. Our report is quite 
explicit on the matter. It says that the 
reduction is based in part on unobligated 
and unexpended balances estimated to 
be in excess of $6 million at the end of 
the present year and it spells out the 
lack of authorization to support an ap- 
propriation any greater than that which 
is included in this bill. 

So there are two factors, one of them 
the unobligated and unexpended bal- 
ances, and the other lack of authoriza- 
tion. That is about as definite a state- 
ment as I can make in answer to the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. It is true, 
is it not, that when the Budget Director 
made the recommendation of $34 million 
for the Dalles Dam, the Budget Director 
knew at that time that there was going 
to be a $6-million carryover? I read 
that in the testimony at least. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We have 
had difficulty for at least 3 years that 
I know of with the fact that the au- 
thorization has been trailing behind the 
construction program in the Columbia 
Basin. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. ‘That is’ 


correct. And that has been due pri- 
marily to the fact that we have not had 
a river and harbor authorization bill for 
a period of 4 years. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like to ask 
a question similar to the question asked 
a minute ago. The speaker indicated 
strongly then that if he knew just what 
the hearing showed maybe he could tell 
something better. With reference to the 
Greenup Dam down at Greenup, Ky., 
and across the Ohio River, I have traced 
this through just about as far as the 
gentleman went and considerably fur- 
ther in this respect, and I have here 
just what was said in the hearings. 
There is the figure of $50,000. Accord- 
ing to the gentleman’s deductions, I 
think we can feel safe in believing, then, 
that that $50,000 will be carried in the 
appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Substan- 
tially so, yes. It would be improper for 
me to say categorically they are going to 
spend $50,000 for planning on this proj- 
ect, but in conformance with the infor- 
mation I gave the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, I think the gentleman is safe in 
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saying that that is substantially the 
amount that will be available. 

Mr. JENKINS. Anyway, the Army 
engineers here indicated that $50,000 was 
the round number, and the chances are 
that the gentleman's committee in going 
through their work included it in this 
approximately $2,200,000 that covers 
that category of work. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Substan- 
tially so, yes. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. May I sincerely com- 
pliment the chairman and the members 
of the subcommittee on bringing in this 
bill. I understand they came back here 
last fall and worked several weeks. We 
know they have been in session night and 
day, sometimes 2 and 3 sessions a day. 

I am also tremendously gratified that 
I finally got two little projects in my 
home district, in Barbourville, Ky., and 
Pineville, Ky. 

There is one thing on which I would 
like to have a little advice. Our folks 
are constantly in fear of a devastating 
fiood. I am wondering just how soon 
my friend thinks we will have enough 
funds to complete the project. I under- 
stand the Army engineers gave the chair- 
man and the members of the committee 
some idea of how they could get along 
with that work. Of course, we do not 
have any protection from the floods, to 
build the walls high enough to stop the 
river. We are thankful for what we 
have received, but we would like to know 
what rules you have adopted or what 
your plan is to continue these projects 
so that the ultimate protection will be 
afforded the people. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would say 
with respect to these comparatively small 
projects about which the gentleman from 
Kentucky is inquiring that it is cer- 
tainly the policy of our subcommittee 
to push these projects along in order to 
get the benefit from them about as 
rapidly as the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget believe they can 
be completed in an orderly fashion. 

Mr. GOLDEN. May I say for the 
Recorp that the people there have fur- 
nished all the money the Government 
has required and there is a splendid 
spirit of cooperation in helping the Engi- 
neers to build them as soon as possible. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have in mind 
projects that are comparatively small 
ones, where the local cities or organized 
municipalities have already appropriated 
funds and have funds available to carry 
on these smaller flood-control projects. 
Are there funds in this legislation that 
would help projects of that kind? Ihave 
in mind levees especially. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
sure enough of what the gentleman is 
referring to to be able to answer that 
question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Here is a case 
where levee projects have been approved, 
not large ones, around cities where they 
have formerly had floods, and where, for 
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instance, a city has, on the theory it 
would get help from the Army engineers, 
raised funds by issuing bonds or other- 
wise. Anyway, they have the funds on 
hand to carry on the project. This proj- 
ect having been approved by the Army 
engineers, are there other funds in this 
appropriation to match such funds? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Not unless 
you find them specifically referred to in 
the report. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I was under the 
impression that there were funds for 
that purpose generally, but not specifi- 
cally. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. No; not 
generally. Oh, there are some of the 
Smaller projects such as snagging and 
clearing and things of that kind. There 
is also a general fund for use where the 
project is small and of an emergency na- 
ture. If I understand the gentleman’s 
question correctly, I would say that un- 
less he finds in the report a specific ref- 
erence to that project, with an amount 
of money listed, the answer probably is 
that there are no funds for those par- 
ticular locations. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I was impressed 
with the gentleman’s replies to inquiries 
made by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooxs] when he made inquiry with 
respect to funds that might be available 
to match the funds of municipalities. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We are 
moving in that direction in an effort to 
get the greatest possible amount of local 
contribution and local cooperation in 
these flood-protection projects. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In my 
section of the country, and I know there 
are a number of other States, too, we 
have local boards on levees. Does the 
gentleman mean that the committee will 
take into consideration the amount of 
funds which the local levee board is ex- 
pending on similar projects? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. No; the 
gentleman is speaking about the main- 
tenance now, is he not? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Princi- 
pally maintenance, but when you get 
into a levee project, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between maintenance and new 
work in many instances. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We have a 
rather general formula at the present 
time where the local interests, for in- 
stance, are required to make contribu- 
tions usually within four categories such 
as rights-of-way and things of that 
kind. I think we are moving in the di- 
rection of more substantial local contri- 
butions along that line, but as of this 
date we cannot say, or at least we cannot 
definitively say what those criteria are 
going to be for future appropriations. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I would like to ask a 
question, referring to the committee re- 
port on page 7. with regard to the Red- 
wood City Harbor. You state there in 
the last sentence that there is not com- 
plete agreement as to the need and as to 
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compliance with the requirements of the 
River and Harbor Act of 1950 as it con- 
cerns this project. I understand from 
the district engineer that this million 
dollars has nothing to do with the 1950 
authorization. These funds are not to 
complete any of the work in the 1950 
authorization, and the work required of 
the local port has all been completed. 
The district engineer out there was quite 
concerned about this, and telephoned 
about it, and could not understand why 
the point was brought up. Does the gen- 
tleman know anything about that? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The par- 
ticular million dollars, requested this 
year, does not refer specifically to the 
1950 River and Harbor Act. Our dis- 
cussion was on the general overall propo- 
sition of the Federal contribution for the 
improvement of the Redwood City 
Harbor. Last year we had a million 
dollar request for one particular phase 
of the work. It did not materialize. 
Now they come back with a request for 
the same amount of money. I think the 
committee has to know pretty well what 
we are getting into before it allows a mil- 
lion dollars for any specific part of the 
development of that project. That is the 
basis for the reference to the 1950 act, 
which I understood required local de- 
velopment of some terminal facilities and 
so on that have not been completely 

built. The entire authorized project 
must be considered as a whole. 

The report does refer to Federal ap- 
propriations for the overall development 
at Redwood City. I think that is the 
light in which this language needs to be 
considered, 

Mr. YOUNGER. They have the whole 
thing set out in an answer. Would there 
be any objection to inserting that in the 
Recorp at this point? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin certainly is not in 
a position to object to any insertion or 
statement you might want to make with 
respect to it. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I understand that is 
improper in Committee of the Whole, 
so I will make that request when we go 
back into the House. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. I notice on page 107 
of the report seven items in the Great 
Lakes Division for planning money on 
harbors which have to do with naviga- 
tion sites. 2 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Those are 
studies; not planning funds, but studies. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand, but is 
that tied up in any way with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, in anticipation of 
greater traffic in those harbors? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I could not 
tell you whether it is specifically tied up 
or not. I would guess that probably they 
have no connection, in view of the fact 
that the seaway has not been author- 
ized yet, and these surveys have been 
under way for some time. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is a continuing 
program of study that has been going on 
for years? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlem:.n yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
express the appreciation of one city in 
Oklahoma for the very courteous hear- 
ing which was afforded to the city’s rep- 
resentatives by the chairman, at a very 
late hour in the day, when they pre- 
sented a case to the committee for a 
Federal contribution for a flow line for 
the city of Muskogee. According to my 
information, the Engineers’ report on 
the city’s testimony was received after 
this bill had been marked up. May I 
presume from that that judgment by 
the committee has not been passed as yet, 
on the merits of the Army engineers’ 
position, and the city’s position with re- 
gard to the flow line? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We were 
aware that in view of the fact that your 
people were not satisfied with the origi- 
nal Corps of Engineers’ report, that a 
subsequent study of this matter must be 
made. We had not yet received the re- 
sults of that study at the time we marked 
up this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I understand 
that that subsequent report from the 
engineers has now been received by the 
committee, and I wonder if it is pos- 
sible that that report would be taken 
into consideration in your conference 
with the Senate, if a conference results 
on this bill, which I presume it will. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think that 
is a safe estimation to make. I have not 
personally studied the report as yet. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. First, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee 
for a job well done, which has been a 
tough job, and I wish to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman and his 
committee for the personal inspection 
trip that he and his committee made 
in my district last year. 

With reference to the Oahe Dam in 
South Dakota, I notice the gentleman 
from Wisconsin asked General Potter 
what the target date on that project was. 
General Potter stated that the first 
power is scheduled to come on the line in 
December 1961, and the closure would be 
1958. It is my further understanding 
that there is $9 million in this particular 
bill. I believe that is correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LOVRE. With that $9 million can 
the target date be met, and can this dam 
be closed in 1958 with power in 1961? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. All I can 
say in response to that question is that 
we have the testimony of General Potter. 
He gave us the target date. He testified 
in support of the specific amount of 
money. The subcommittee recommend- 
ed that amount of money in full. So I 
suppose that that question might better 
be directed to General Potter and the 
Corps of Engineers than it would to this 
subcommittee, but the subcommittee 
acted consistently with the recommen- 
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dation of the Corps of Engineers that 
was presented to us. 

Mr. LOVRE. I thank the gentleman. 
I do want to make one comment and 
that is this: The question of power is 
very imperative in South Dakota. We 
do have a shortage of power, a number 
of our REA’s are short of power today. 
It is necessary for them to have a reason- 
able assurance that this dam will be 
completed so they can make their plans, 
and I certainly hope this particular dam 
can be completed in 1958 and that we 
can take the power in 1961 which is the 
time schedule as of now. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I would like to 
express my congratulations to the com- 
mittee. I think they have done an 
amazing job. I have just a few questions 
in connection with Los Angeles County, 
for which was allowed an area item of 
$8,500,000. As I understand, that money 
can be used on any flood-control project 
within the Los Angeles flood-control 
area with the approval of the Army en- 
gineers and the flood-control engineer 
of Los Angeles County. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
believe it is quite that flexible. The 
Corps of Engineers did present a break- 
down on parts of the overall project 
where they plan to spend the money 
that they requested. We fulfilled the 
request that was made, a request made, 
I am sure, after very close coordination 
between the Corps of Engineers and the 
people who are so active in this work at 
the local level in Los Angeles County. 
So I would feel that you would have to 
look to the hearings and find there the 
items that were requested in this over- 
all amount and then assume from that, 
that inasmuch as the committee did ap- 
prove the amount in full that those are 
the places that this money is going to 
be spent. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In that connec- 
tion, there is no item here under the 
hearing date that you refer to for the 
Saw Pit Dam, which is the dam imme- 
diately in the vicinity where the great 
burnoff was last fall and where the 
menace of floodwater coming off the 
hills at that point is going to be very 
dangerous to the people below. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
know just where in the hearings the gen- 
tleman is looking. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. At page 240. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. But you 
will find, however, there is testimony on 
that problem. You will find that your 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hrestanp] appeared before the 
committee as soon as that burn occurred, 
and the Corps of Engineers are working 
I think admirably well on that situation. 
They suggested and the Bureau of the 
Budget approved the suggestion and re- 
vised their recommendation to our sub- 
committee that this $500,000 which had 
previously been allocated to the Whit- 
tier Narrows Dam should be used in order 
to get into the handling of this Saw Pit 
problem just as soon as the funds in this 
bill are made available. That is in- 
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committee, a discussion of that will be 
found on page 241 of part I of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is fine; I 
appreciate that, except from page 240 of 
the hearings there is no estimate, noth- 
ing is set aside for it. So if the ex- 
planation of the chairman is sufficient 
to allocate us that $500,000 to be used 
to carry out the Saw Pit Dam project, 
that will hold the floodwater back in 
that area; and we are very happy to 
hear that. 

The only other question is that in the 
channelizing of the Los Angeles River 
which is included in the $8,500,000 and 
which I understand has proceeded now 
up to a point in the San Fernando Val- 
ley and will proceed farther. I under- 
stand that the Army engineers in doing 
flood-control work and channelizing in 
Los Angeles County can use any part of 
the $8,500,000 and that they can pro- 
ceed as far as the funds are available. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
familiar enough with the details to tell 
you whether or not they did specify any 
particular place in the course of the 
hearings. I cannot recall that detail 
clear enough at this time. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. The part of the Los 
Angeles River we are discussing, Mr. 
Chairman, is out in my district. It is 
my understanding that—I know—the 
money has been appropriated to carry 
the Los Angeles River project from 
Sapulpa Boulevard to Reseda Boulevard. 
It was understood, I think, that the Army 
engineers would recommend other ap- 
propriations at this time to the Bureau 
of the Budget to get the present con- 
struction completed. As I understand, it 
is in the overall planning. It is planned, 
as I understand it, in the overall pro- 
gram in Los Angeles County to continue 
this progressive program in connection 
with the gentleman’s committee. I 
want to compliment the chairman, also 
the subcommittee, for the fine job they 
have done in coming out there and in- 
specting that project. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I would like to inquire 
as to the amount appropriated for gen- 
eral investigations on page 3. In con- 
nection with No. 1, examination and sur- 
veys, do the Army engineers determine 
where the money is to be spent or has it 
been earmarked for certain projects? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It has not 
been earmarked for certain projects. 
The committee provides the amount in a 
lump sum; however, if the gentleman 
will look at page 107, volume 1, of the 
hearings, you will see there and on the 
following pages a list of the tentative 
allocations of the total amount pro- 
vided. 

Mr. LANHAM. Under (2) collection 
and study of basic date, $460,000; just 
what does that authorize? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I men- 
tioned that earlier. I may say to the 
gentleman from Georgia that in large 
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measure it represents studies on prob- 
lems of a general nature. For the most 
part, they are conducted in cooperation 
with other Government agencies, such 
as the Weather Bureau, the Geological 
Survey and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LANHAM. It does not apply to 
collecting basic data on projects that 
have not yet been authorized? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
suppose you could say that it refers to 
any specific project. It is a study of 
matters of a general nature, information 
which for the most part is required for 
all projects or an entire basin or things 
of that kind. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee on 
appropriations for civil functions brings 
to you today for your consideration the 
1955 version of the civil functions 
appropriation bill. The civil functions 
bill is a multipurpose appropriation. 
It covers funds for the National Ceme- 
tery operations, for the Old Soldiers’ 
Home, which funds for the Old Soldiers’ 
Home are taken from funds which are 
collected from the Regular Army people 
for this purpose; it covers funds for the 
operation of the Panama Canal Zone 
Government and the Panama Canal 
Company. These funds, of course, come 
from tolls which are collected from the 
Panama Canal. 

Then in the regular civil functions ap- 
propriation there are funds for the con- 
struction and maintenance of harbors, 
inland waterways, navigable rivers, flood 
control, some irrigation, and multipur- 
pose projects, which include dams for 
the production of hydroelectric power, 
one of which the President this morning 
pressed a key to start operating the first 
generating unit at Fort Randall. The 
bill carries an approximate total, as the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
has told you, of $431 million. That is $34 
million less than the requests made this 
year and $10 million less than was car- 
ried in the same bill last year. Out of 
the $278 million earmarked for construc- 
tion work, approximately $200 million of 
the money appropriated is for large 
multipurpose projects: Operation and 
maintenance of Government facilities, 
$72 million; general expenses, $9 million; 
Mississippi River and its tributaries to 
try to take care of flood control on that 
great river, a little over $45 million; 
Niagara River remedial work, $2 million. 
As the chairman has told you, there are 
17 new or resumption projects included 
in this bill. The total, however, for these 
resumptions, or these new projects, 
whichever you choose to call them, is less 
than $16 million, showing that these 
projects are of a rather small nature. 
The local people or local districts have 
contributed to 14 of these projects, so 
they are largely of a local nature. I 
mention this because there has been 
some question of the committee in re- 
gard to some very needed and very 
worthy projects all over the Nation. In 
this year of all years when we are trying 
to reduce Government expenses, trying 
to get the expenditures more nearly in 
balance with income, it behooves us to 
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make sacrifices. And, of course, a great 
many sacrifices are made in this bill. 
The Representatives all over the country 
are interested in developing our natural 
resources, particularly our water re- 
sources, that the President referred to 
this morning as one of our greatest re- 
sources, I note in passing, as shown by 
what the President had to say this morn- 
ing in turning on the first unit of power 
at Fort Randall, that civilization has, to 
a large extent, followed pure water, and 
those countries which are most back- 
ward today are the ones that lack ade- 
quate and pure water for their use and 
purposes. We, in this country, are 
blessed with this great natural resource, 
and it behooves us to take care of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the report which is 
brought to you today is strictly a bi- 
partisan report and recommendation. 
Some of the members of the committee 
had projects in which they were inter- 
ested, but they have foregone trying to 
exert pressure or influence for their 
projects, because they felt that they had 
no more right to ask for their projects, 
or the projects in which they were inter- 
ested, than the other Members of the 
Congress. So we have adhered to the 
time-honored policy of not recommend- 
ing anything that had not been pre- 
viously recommended by the budget. We 
have consequently restricted our recom- 
mendations of appropriations to those 
projects which the budget recommended. 
It is true that we have not rubber 
stamped everything the budget pre- 
sented to us. We reduced some and cut 
out others concerning which the infor- 
mation, in the opinion of the committee, 
was not sufficient to warrant appropria- 
tions at this time. As to some of them 
we felt additional information was 
needed. As to others there was some 
difference of opinion among the people 
in the communities where these pro- 
posed projects were to be carried out. 
Where there was violent differences of 
opinion, the committee felt that these 
opinions should be reconciled before the 
committee attempted to step in and make 
an appropriation. 

I should like to thank the members of 
the committee for their consideration, 
their patience and their courtesy. The 
minority members of the committee were 
extended every courtesy. The witnesses 
who appeared before the committee, Iam 
glad to report to this House, were ex- 
tended every courtesy and every con- 
sideration. 

The committee regrets that it is not 
able to take care of all the projects that 
appeared to have merit. But we have 
only so many dollars, as you know, to 
spend this year and so we had to cut 
the garment to fit the cloth. I hope 
very much that this House will see fit 
to go along with the committee in its 
recommendations. 

It has been a difficult job to decide 
which of these projects should have ap- 
propriations and which should not. But 
in the larger projects the committee 
adopted the policy of continuing those 
projects which they felt could not, from 
an economic standpoint, be deferred 
without loss to the Government. That 
has been the policy all the way through, 
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that those projects which would cost 
money to defer have had their requests 
for appropriations approved. In the 
multipurpose projects, of course, the 
sooner you get power on the line and pro- 
duce electricity, the sooner the Govern- 
ment will begin to get returns from its 
investment. All of these multipurpose 
projects, I remind the House, are based 
on a 50-year amortization schedule and 
the rates of electricity are based on this 
50-year amortization schedule. Those 
that do not fit within this criteria, of 
course, do not measure up to the stand- 
ards which are necessary for the com- 
mittee to recommend appropriations. 
Again I want to remind you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is a bipartisan report from 
the committee. While there were some 
differences, we have brought this to you 
with a united front and I hope the House 
Pan stand by its committee and pass this 
ill. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Is there any 
money in this bill to start new multi- 
purpose projects? 

Mr. RILEY. No, there is no money in 
this bill for new multipurpose projects. 

There is considerable money here for 
planning projects which have been au- 
thorized. I believe the gentleman is in- 
terested in one project between South 
Carolina and Georgia, which, by the way, 
is not in my district, but is in my State. 
Fifty thousand dollars has been tenta- 
tively allocated to the project which, the 
Army engineers tell me, will complete 
the plans for the project and it will not 
be necessary to appropriate any further 
money for planning until construction 
actually starts or until appropriations 
for construction work are actually made. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I hope we 
can get enough funds to start construc- 
tion next year. 

Mr. RILEY. I share the gentleman’s 
hope. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. REAMS. This is with reference 
to page 109, volume I of the hearings, 
and relates to the Detreit district, Mau- 
mee River, Ind. and Ohio project. It 
calls for flood-control studies. The 
question is this: The total estimated cost 
of that study is $187,200. One hundred 
and fifty thousand seven hundred dollars 
was allocated through the fiscal year 
1954. Twenty thousand dollars is sup- 
posed to be allocated for this year, the 
fiscal year of 1955. Was the unexpended 
balance from last year carried over into 
this year? 

Mr. RILEY. Yes. 

Mr. REAMS. So whatever was not 
used in the fiscal year 1954 will be avail- 
able in addition to the $20,000 which is 
allocated for this year? 

Mr. RILEY. That is my understand- 
ing, yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMAN]. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I rise in support 
of the bill before you which provides 
appropriations for the civil works pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers for fis- 
cal year 1955. This action on my part 
does not mean that I am satisfied with 
the bill. To be perfectly frank, I am 
disappointed over the amount that the 
committee has recommended for the 
lower Mississippi and its tributaries. In 
expressing disappointment, however, it 
is only proper that I state that the com- 
mittee allowed the full budget recom- 
mendation for this project. 

When we speak of the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries we speak of the 
main stem Mississippi River and cff- 
river projects in seven States, namely, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, and parts of Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Illinois. 

The Congress in its wisdom author- 
ized an expenditure of $1,292,748,500 for 
this important project. Through fiscal 
year 1954, the Congress had appropri- 
ated $848,770,400. The overall project 
is now approximately 66 percent com- 
plete and we have reached the stage in 
construction where we need larger 
rather than smaller appropriations for 
this tremendous project to be completed 
on the most economical basis. The re- 
quest before you is the smallest amount 
recommended for this all-important 
project in 9 years. 

Some of us have been critical of the 
Budget’s methods and recommenda- 
tions; however, I consider that without 
the Budget’s recommendations on all ap- 
propriations, the Congress would be 
greatly handicapped. I believe that the 
Bureau of the Budget serves a great pur- 
pose and, with few exceptions, I have 
supported the Budget’s recommenda- 
tions. I am of the opinion that if we 
should ignore the Budget’s recommen- 
dations in making appropriations, we 
would sooner or later find ourselves 
completely confused as to what the many 
Federal agencies actually need to oper- 
ate successfully. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is under- 
stood by all that certain of our col- 
leagues are called upon to assume great- 
er responsibilities than others. Some 
assignments are harder than others. In 
my candid opinion, those Members as- 
signed to the Army Civil Functions Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee have one of 
the most thankless and difficult tasks 
of any committee in the Congress, and 
even though at time I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the committee, I want 
to say for the Record that in my con- 
sidered judgment no committee in the 
Congress is comprised of a more con- 
scientious and fair group of men. The 
members of this committee sit for weeks 
and months listening to witnesses and 
well organized delegations from every 
section of the United States, and cer- 
tainly it is an impossibility to act fav- 
orably upon the requests of all the wit- 
nesses. May I say this, that after ob- 
serving the members of this committee 
in action for several years and under- 
standing the hard tasks assigned to 
them, it is disappointing to hear them 
occassionally attacked by those without 
knowledge of their difficult assignment. 
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Iam a member of the Appropriations 
Committee and also president of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation. Incidentally, the compensation 
I receive as president of this great asso- 
ciation is strictly limited to the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the work in the Valley 
States progress. As president of the as- 
sociation I appeared before the Army 
Civil Functions Subcommittee, along 
with many witnesses from the seven Val- 
ley States, and requested the commit- 
tee to increase the Budget’s recommen- 
dations from $45,200,000 to $56,885,000. 
The committee did not choose to follow 
our recommendations, therefore, I am 
following the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. Let me explain my position fur- 
ther. 

During the recess last year, I returned 
to Washington and discussed the recom- 
mendations for this fiscal year with the 
Chief of the Corps, General Sturgis. 
Later, I returned accompanied by Sena- 
tor MCCLELLAN and others for a confer- 
ence with Mr. Dodge, Director of the 
Budget, in behalf of appropriations for 
the Lower Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Evidently, we did not make as good a 
case as we desired. 

This further prompts me to follow the 
committee’s recommendations and there 
are other reasons why I am supporting 
the committee. 

For instance, on Wednesday of this 
week we will consider a tax-reduction 
bill, and I predict that a great majority 
of the Members of this House will vote 
for tax reductions. We cannot continue 
increasing appropriations and reducing 
taxes unless we subscribe to deficit 
financing, which I am personally against. 

Even though I am a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I am not a 
member of this particular appropriations 
subcommittee. It is my understanding 
that there are one or more members of 
this subcommittee who need funds badly 
for projects in their respective districts, 
some of these funds on a matching basis, 
but steadfastly refuse to ask the com- 
mittee to recommend funds because to 
do so would go beyond the budget's rec- 
ommendations. This is certainly com- 
mendable and is positive proof of this 
committee’s sincere effort to be realistic, 
fair, and impartial and do the proper 
thing even though its individual mem- 
bers may suffer certain embarrassment 
by not requesting funds for needed proj- 
ects in their respective districts. 

There are other reasons why I am sup- 
porting the bill. For instance, there are 
many other important projects that I 
hope to see the Congress authorize this 
year that will require funds that are 
equally as important as the lower Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries or, for that 
matter, other projects for which this bill 
provides money. For example, there is 
the St. Lawrence seaway project which, 
in my opinion, should be authorized. For 
many years I opposed this great project 
blindly and, may I confess, without actu- 
ally reading the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers’ reports. Those of us who have 
taken the time to study the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, without a doubt, 
will admit that it is meritorious, and I 
hope that a sufficient number of the 
Members have familiarized themselves 
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with this project to be able to support 
the measure when it reaches the floor 
of the House. I might state further that 
the many reports and justifications I 
have read convince me beyond a doubt 
that the Congress would be making a 
mistake not to authorize this important 
project during this session of the Con- 
gress. 

It is going to be necessary for the 
Congress to increase the authorization 
for additional work on the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. The Mississippi 
River Commission, an agency of the 
United States Government, declared on 
April 23, 1952, that the Atchafalaya River 
at its confluence with Old River will, if 
left alone, capture the Mississippi River 
and change its route to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and could be out of control by 1965. 
Such a diversion, if allowed to happen, 
would be disastrous to the economy of 
the lower Mississippi Valley. It would 
affect the movement of world trade of 
the entire midcontinent, would greatly 
damage industries using river water for 
their operations, and, finally, would do 
untold damage to the million and one- 
half people in the New Orleans area who 
depend solely upon the Mississippi River 
for fresh drinking water. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. There is nothing in 
the gentleman’s remarks that is at all 
parochial. His stature in this House is 
greatly increased by the statesmanlike 
statement which the gentleman has 
made and the splendid position that he 
has, not only in the House as the repre- 
sentative of his people but also as head 
of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association. The gentleman has been a 
stanch supporter, and his judgment, 
refiecting as it does today his interest in 
every section of the country, brings 
forcibly to the attention of this House 
the breadth of his vision and his general 
outlook for the benefit of the whole 
country. I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his splendid statement. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I want to asso- 
ciate myself with the fine remarks of my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] 
in regard to the attitude of my good 
friend and colleague from Louisiana 
[Mr. Passman]. It was my pleasure to 
spend some time on the Mississippi River 
with him last fall, in which I became fa- 
miliar with the problems you have in the 
lower Mississippi River area. I was ata 
meeting where the president of that 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Associa- 
tion, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Passman], got up before that meeting 
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and told them he was supporting the St. 
Lawrence seaway. I say that is an act of 
statesmanship, because whether we agree 
or not, there has been some violent oppo- 
sition to that particular project in that 
section of the country. 

I say to you that what is good for the 
Mississippi Valley area is good for the 
Great Lakes area from which I come, 
and vice versa. I hope this House will 
go on record for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way when that bill comes before the 
House. It will be good for you people 
in the Southern part of the United 
States. I wish we had more money for 
you people in the Mississippi Valley area. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to say to 
my distinguished colleagues the gentle- 
men from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] and 
[Mr. CEDERBERG] that I have been in- 
terested in the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries for a long time. During 7 
years of my tenure in the Congress I was 
opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway, in 
that I never took the time to read the 
reports of the Corps of Army Engineers. 
I was listening to opposition voiced by 
lobbyists, and I was reading opposition 
reports prepared by groups in some of 
these port cities, like New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge. Not until I decided to 
read the reports of the Corps of Army 
Engineers did I finally realize that I had 
been completely wrong all the way 
through. I want to reiterate what I 
said a moment ago, that if other Mem- 
bers from the valley States would take 
the time to read the reports of the Corps 
of Army Engineers and familiarize 
themselves with the merits of this pro- 
gram, I do not believe you would lose 
one vote in the entire South. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to join with 
other colleagues in paying a very de- 
served tribute to our distinguished col- 
league from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] 
for the splendid work and valuable con- 
tribution he has made. 

As the gentleman knows, it was my 
privilege to appear before the Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee in support of ade- 
quate appropriations for the lower Mis- 
sissippi River and tributaries and urge 
that the amount recommended by the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation be appropriated for this purpose; 
and I want again to commend the gentle- 
man from Louisiana for his valuable ef- 
forts along this line. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cooper] for backing your Presi- 
dent and the witnesses from the valley 
States when they appeared before this 
great subcommittee. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. There has 
been some discussion in the committee 
in regard to the interest and support of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. I would like 
to call the attention of the gentleman 
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and of the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee to the fact that 3 years 
ago, when this bill came before the 
House Public Works Committee for con- 
sideration, that the then colleague of the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Larcade, 
was the leader on the Democratic side in 
support of the measure, and time and 
again when the bill was acted on every 
representative on the committee from 
the Midsouth, the Deep South, voted in 
favor of it, not only this year but for the 
past 3 years. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SmrrH]. Iam sure he under- 
stands, as I do, that there is great merit 
in the St. Lawrence Seaway program. 
Take, for instance, your statement con- 
cerning our former colleague, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, Mr. Larcade. It 
Was my understanding that for several 
years he opposed the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project and only 
changed his position in favor of the proj- 
ect after he familiarized himself with the 
reports and ascertained for himself the 
favorable documents submitted by the 
Corps of Army Engineers. He remains 
a stanch supporter of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Certain Members 
who are deeply interested in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway are not unmindful of 
the plight of the Southern States along 
the Mississippi. We have had appropri- 
ations to take care of it and every time 
we have voted in favor of them. 

I just want to say one other thing; I 
was surprised at the conditions devel- 
oped regarding the flow of the rivers 
down there, especially the Atchafalaya— 
is that name correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
knows I am a member of the subcom- 
mittee. I do not think we can afford to 
see a diversion of the Mississippi River 
channel. I am interested in it because 
I think it is unthinkable to let the 
Mississippi River divert itself, and I 
want to be on record as being absolutely 
committed on it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to thank sin- 
cerely the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] for his fair 
and accurate appraisal of the situation. 

I want my colleagues to understand 
that I have not changed my position 
with regard to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
in order to get more favorable con- 
sideration for the lower Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. For the past 
7 years I have opposed the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, and may I confess again 
that it was because I did not take suffi- 
cient time to study the reports and rec- 
ommendations of the Corps of Army 
Engineers but rather I listened to rec- 
ommendations from those who opposed 
this project for selfish reasons. I shall 
support the St. Lawrence Seaway project 
regardless of what is done with respect 
to the problems of the lower Mississippi 
and its tributaries, 
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Let me make one further observation 
with respect to the old river control 
project. The construction of this de- 
sired project will require 10 years or 
more, and on account of the grave 
emergency which has developed in the 
past few years, those of us residing in 
the lower valley, especially Louisiana, 
urge congressional action to secure con- 
gressional authorization together with a 
prompt appropriation of funds so that 
construction can begin and be com- 
pleted before the expected crisis in 1965. 

Now, may I say to Chairman Davis, 
of the Army Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee, and his colleagues on the com- 
mittee, that I am disappointed over the 
low amount recommended by the 
Budget for the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries. However, I have nothing 
but praise for you and your committee 
and the very fair and impartial manner 
in which hearings on the bill before the 
committee at this time were handled. 
I shall support the committee’s position 
on the entire bill, because I want to vote 
for tax reduction on next Wednesday. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, in its consideration of appropria- 
tions for the civil functions of the Army 
for the coming fiscal year, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was handicapped 
by a policy of the administration which 
I consider to be very ill-conceived and 
ill-advised at this stage in relation to the 
economic problems of the country. The 
budget submitted by the administration 
for all of these activities is entirely in- 
adequate to meet the needs for the 
further development of this great econ- 
omy of ours during the coming fiscal 
year. We know now that the signs of 
economic recession, which are obvious 
in many areas of the country, must be 
met by adequate attention to the prob- 
lem on the part of private industry as 
well as on the part of our Government in 
the field of public works. All of us con- 
cede -public works should be a major 
form of governmental activity to meet 
any economic recession. 

The present administration, instead 
of offering a program to increase ac- 
tivity in this field, has taken steps to 
curtail it through the restrictions es- 
tablished in the budget sent to the Con- 
gress. As an overall example of what 
this means we might compare what the 
budget recommendation in this field is 
for the coming year with the recom- 
mendations that were made back in 
the years of full employment, and at a 
time when defense demands were even 
greater. 

This year, in round figures, the ap- 
propriation request is in the neighbor- 
hood of $450 million. In the past few 
years it has been closer to $600 million. 
I submit that if we continue to cut back 
in the field of development and con- 
servation of our natural resources we 
are going to feel it immediately in the 
lagging effect which that would have 
upon our national economy, and we are 
going to feel it in the long run by lack 
of development and lack of protection 
for our natural resources. This is a 
national problem that extends to every 
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State in the Union. Unfortunately, not 
enough attention has been paid to the 
whole problem to focus public indigna- 
tion upon this neglect of the problem. 

I am familiar, of course, with the 
situation that exists in my own area. I 
would like to call attention to my own 
area because it is typical of the type of 
activity that has been going on in re- 
gard to appropriations for this field dur- 
ing the past few years at a national level. 
I refer particularly to the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley area. For the fiscal year 
1951, $61,850,000 was appropriated for 
flood-control activities in the lower 
Mississippi Valley. For the fiscal year 
1952, $61 million was appropriated and 
for the fiscal year 1953, $60,270,000 was 
appropriated. During all 3 of those 
years we were fighting the Korean war. 
Our entire economy was geared to that 
war activity, yet it was considered 
absolutely essential that that much of 
this work should be carried on, that is, 
to the extent of more than $60 million 
a year. During the past fiscal year, the 
current fiscal year, the one in which we 
are now living, after the Korean War has 
been brought to a halt, the expenditures 
for this area were limited to 851½ 
million. During the coming year it is 
proposed that these expenditures be re- 
duced to $45 million. I raise the ques- 
tion: Is it proposed by the administra- 
tion to have another five- or ten-million 
dollar cutback in the budget recom- 
mendation for this vital work during an- 
other year of peacetime in which we are 
not fighting a war overseas? This record 
means the curtailment of flood-control 
projects which, overall, have the highest 
ratios of benefit of any major project in 
which the Government is now carrying 
on conservation and flood- control ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Chairman, to carry this record a 
little bit further, I would like to call at- 
tention to the type of cutback that 
resulted in the work in the State of 
Mississippi, and the work that affects 
the area which I have the honor to 
represent. For a number of years, for 
the past 4 years to be exact, appropria- 
tions ranging from $9 million to $4 mil- 
lion were made each year as part of the 
budget for the work involved here. Dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year this budget 
and this bill call for an appropriation of 
$908,000, a cutback of 90 percent in 4 
years for work, as a part of any overall 
project, that has just as much benefit 
now as it had then. If the Bureau of the 
Budget continues along this pattern, the 
entire work will be eliminated next year. 
If the Bureau of the Budget continues 
further along this pattern in respect to 
the overall treatment of the conservation 
of natural resources in our country, there 
will just be no further action to conserve 
these resources at a national level. 

Mr. Chairman, in our area the people 
have contributed through their tax 
money for more than 100 years some- 
thing like $50 million for an overall pro- 
gram. This has added up to between 
one-quarter and one-third of the overall 
cost of the combined Federal flood-con- 
trol activity in that area. I submit that 
no other major project has a better per- 
centage of local participation than in the 
flood- control activities in the State of 
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Mississippi. The major project which 
was eliminated by the budget, which was 
requested by the Corps of Engineers in 
its minimum estimate to the Bureau of 
the Budget, which was eliminated this 
year, is the lower auxiliary channel on 
the Yazoo River which provides for an 
auxiliary channel to be used in times of 
flood to get the water out of the river 
basin a little bit faster. 

The next step in the continuance of 
this important project is the construc- 
tion of what is termed the lower auxil- 
iary channel. The work will consist of 
constructing a channel and parallel 
levees to form a leveed floodway, leaving 
the Yazoo River near Silver City, Miss., 
and reentering the stream at the mouth 
of Big Sunflower River. This is a most 
important element in the authorized 
plan and its construction will produce 
immediate and sizable benefits. Flood 
flow lines along the Yazoo River will be 
reduced a maximum of 7 feet, with an 
average reduction of 3 feet from the 
mouth of Big Sunflower River to Green- 
wood, a distance by river of some 125 
miles. Practically none of the 520 miles 
of levees contemplated in the overall 
plan have been constructed, nor can they 
be until these major channel improve- 
ments are made since the size and height 
of these levees is predicated on the op- 
eration of these channels. The existing 
local levees along this reach will, how- 
ever, not be as seriously threatened dur- 
ing fiood periods because of this lowered 
flow line. Completion of this channel 
will also considerably reduce the length 
of time that stages along the Yazoo River 
would exceed the elevation at which mi- 
nor flooding begins. 

This is an item of importance. Under 
present conditions the emptying pe- 
riod flow from the reservoirs, com- 
bined with local runoff, result in out- 
let drainage along the Yazoo River being 
blocked, for all practical purposes, dur- 
ing the entire growing season. Comple- 
tion of this channel will reduce the period 
of blocked drainage from near 120 days 
to only about 25 days. Approximately 
350,000 acres in this area will be greatly 
benefited by the construction of this 
channel. Until this channel is con- 
structed none of the other improvements 
necessary in the plan can be undertaken 
except to a limited extent. Until these 
improvements within the delta are made 
the benefits contemplated for the 1,600,- 
000 acres along this stream will not be 
realized and the results from such work 
as has been done will be extremely dis- 
appointing. Allocations for the prosecu- 
tion of this project have been substantial 
during recent years as shown by the 
following tabulation: 

Fiscal year 1950_ 


-- $9, 065, 359 


Fiscal year 1951 - 9,593,000 
Fiscal year 1952. ---. 7. 350, 000 
Fiscal year 1953——— 6, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1954_._............. 4, 196, 150 
Average for 5 years 7, 240, 901 


Excellent progress has been made 
through these allocations and the point 
has now been reached where the intro- 
duction of major improvements within 
the delta area are possible and the bene- 
fits to be derived from these past ex- 
penditures may begin to be fully realized. 
For this project to be brought to any 
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such abrupt and untimely halt as would 
result from this year’s budget proposal 
of only $908,000 is thoroughly illogical. 
The amount of $908,000 will not complete 
the local protection works now under 
way at Yazoo City, and this figure should 
be increased to $1,190,000 which will fully 
complete that part of the work. In ad- 
dition, no less than $2,500,000 should be 
provided in order that substantial prog- 
ress can be made toward construction of 
the lower auxiliary channel. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
my colleague from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish 
to add my voice to the words of my. dis- 
tinguished colleague. I . congratulate 
him for the splendid presentation which 
he has made, and the forthright manner 
in which he has presented the case for 
our area. I had intended speaking on 
the same subject, but inasmuch as the 
gentleman has made a much better pres- 
entation than I could have hoped to do, 
I will not seek time under general debate. 
Again, though, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks which he has made. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. FRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked this time in order to direct a ques- 
tion or two to the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis], with refer- 
ence to the Old Hickory project in Ten- 
nessee and the appropriation approved 
by the subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for that 
project. 

The budget request for this project was 
$14,350,000. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has approved an appropriation of 
$12 million. 

It is my opinion that the subcommittee 
would not knowingly delay this project. 
There is a feeling, may I say, shared by 
the Army engineers, particularly the dis- 
trict engineer in charge of the project, 
that, because of this cut of more than $2 
million, the project will be delayed per- 
haps 6 months. Feeling assured that the 
committee does not intend to delay the 
project, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if he could 
give me some assurance at this point as 
to just what effect the $2 million reduc- 
tion might have. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In answer 
to the question of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest], I would say that 
there were a couple of factors in the 
thinking of the subcommittee that ex- 
plain the cut of some $2 million made 
from the budget request. First of all, 
there has been a loan made to this proj- 
ect of something in the nature of $2 
million that the Corps of Engineers 
contemplated repaying. 

In view of the overall situation with 
respect to unobligated funds in the corps, 
it appears to be highly doubtful that 
there will be the necessity to repay that 
amount from this project. Secondly, 
the overall estimated cost of the project 
has been reduced by something over $2 
million. So there is another factor that 
we felt justified our reducing it by that 
amount, 
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There were 2 things, each of them 
involving items of $2 million, that en- 
tered into the thinking of the sub- 
committee in making the reduction in 
the request. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I ask another 
question with reference to this loan, or 
this shifting of funds? I think the de- 
termination of that question possibly 
would answer the question of whether 
there will be a delay or not. I have gone 
rather fully into this situation. I spent 
a half day on this project last year when 
I was home during the recess. If the 
corps has to replace from this $12 mil- 
lion the $2 million, approximately, 
loaned: from another fund, then I feel 
rather confident that there will be a 
delay. If they are not required to do 
so, then I think it is quite possible that 
there will not be any delay. 

I am not sure whether the chairman 
of the subcommittee could give us any 
assurance that that loan would not have 
to be deducted from the $12 million 
appropriated. I hope that he can, if the 
amount is to remain at $12 million. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. This shift- 
ing of funds is an item that has been 
left to the judgment of the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers in order that he 
might have some flexibility in respect 
to his appropriation, in order that he 
could keep urgent projects going on 
schedule. That was done with Old 
Hickory. So I am not in a position 
to say that the corps is going to have 
or is not going to have to repay that $2 
million. But I think that the possibility 
with respect to that situation and the 
consideration of the decrease in the cost 
of the overall project makes it quite ap- 
parent that there is not going to be any 
harm to the orderly progress of this proj- 
ect by reason of the reduction that the 
committee did make. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure that the 
chairman and the other members of the 
subcommittee realize the importance of 
the completion date insofar as it relates 
to furnishing a pool of water for the 
steam plant near Gallatin. That is one 
of the urgent reasons why there should 
not be a delay in this project, also the 
fact that delay does not seem to be in the 
interest of economy. 

May I ask one more question? If the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] 
and if the subcommittee should learn 
later on authenticated figures that there 
would be a delay, the gentleman would 
have no objection if this amount were 
written in the other body. Am I justi- 
fied in making that assumption? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
prepared to commit the other members 
of the subcommittee and the probable 
conferees with respect to this, but it is 
not unusual at all that we do have addi- 
tional information available to the com- 
mittee by the time we go to conference, 
and we do try to take those additional 
facts into consideration in arriving at 
the final figure on every one of these 
projects. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure the gentle- 
man has always done that, and Iam sure 
he will if such information subsequently 
is developed in this particular circum- 
stance, 
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Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
very fortunate in the State of Alabama 
to have one of the finest river systems 
to be found anywhere. At the present 
time there are 728 miles of navigation 
channels, ranging from 3 to 9 feet in 
depth. In addition, 545 miles of river 
channel have already been authorized for 
improvement by Congress. Altogether, 
Alabama has over 2,100 miles of river 
channel. It also has one of the finest 
gulf ports at Mobile and 63 miles of 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. These 
waterways handled 1742 million tons of 
commerce in 1951. 

Reaching from Birminghamport to 
Mobile, the 467-mile Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway carries the bulk of all com- 
merce moved on the inland waterways 
of the State. This waterway carries 
more commerce than all the other 27 
navigable inland waterways in the south- 
eastern coastal area from and including 
the Savannah River in Georgia to and 
including the Pearl River in Mississippi. 
With 1,929 miles of channel, these 27 
waterways carried 1,681,802 tons of com- 
merce in 1951, while in the same year the 
467-mile Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway 
handled 2,712,891 tons of commerce. 
One hundred and fifty shippers used this 
waterway to move over 50 different types 
of commodities, and 20 different com- 
panies operated equipment on this river 
system. 

Fourteen of Alabama's 67 counties are 
adjacent to the Warrior-Tombigbee- 
Mobile Waterway. These 14 counties 
contain 27 percent of the land area of 
the State, which directly supports 40 
‘percent of the State’s population. 
"Thirty-five percent of Alabama’s manu- 
facturing facilities, employing 42 percent 
‘of the industrial workers, is also located 
along this waterway. 

It would be misleading to state that 
the creation of this set of economic cir- 
cumstances is coincidental. There are 
sound reasons why this condition exists, 
and the fundamental reason is the water- 
way itself. There is no question in my 
mind that this river system has added 
materially to the economic development 
of Alabama. Certainly Alabama’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural production is 
essential to the Nation’s economy. For 
that production to prosper we need all 
forms of transportation, including a fully 
usable avenue of transportation in the 
Warrior-Tombigbee. 

The development of the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway has a long history and 
is certainly nothing new. A drive was 
begun as early as 1860 to have the War- 
rior River channeled. The first author- 
ization was approved for the lower Tom- 
bigbee-Warrior in 1871, and the first 
three locks and dams on the Warrior 
River were built between Eutaw and 
Tuscaloosa in 1895. The initial phase 
of the channelization program continued 
through 1915 when the United States 
Corps of Engineers completed the last 
of 17 locks and dams on the waterway 
at a total construction cost of $9.1 mil- 
lion. Five of the installations were of 
concrete construction; the other 12 were 
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Locks and dams 8 and 9, that will be 
replaced by the Warrior lock and dam, 
were built at the turn of the century— 
lock and dam 9 in 1902 and lock and dam 
8 in 1903. 

The foresight of those responsible for 
the development of the Tombigbee and 
Warrior Rivers for navigation is demon- 
strated by the large tonnage carried over 
the waterways today and by the growth 
of industrial centers along these rivers. 

We have now reached a time when 
those locks and dams built at the turn 
of the century must be replaced. They 
are not only obsolete, but worn, in some 
instances to the point of being dan- 
gerous. 

In order to modernize the water sys- 
tem from Mobile to Tuscaloosa, the Corps 
of Engineers have made a number of 
recommendations. 

First. The completion of the Demopo- 
lis lock and dam. 

Second. Construction of the Warrior 
lock and dam in the vicinity of present 
lock 7 to replace locks and dams 8 and 9, 

Third. Construction of the Jackson 
lock and dam in the vicinity of lock and 
dam 1 to replace locks and dams 1, 2, 
and 3 on the Tombigbee River.. 

Now, what has been done to date on 
these recommendations? 

First. The Demopolis lock and dam 
‘has, as you know, been under con- 
struction for several years. The ist ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress appropriated 
84% million to continue this construc- 
‘tion. Barring any unforeseen difficul- 
ties, this dam will be closed in August 
of this year, on schedule. When this is 
done, the job will, I understand, be about 
80 percent complete. 

Included in the bill now under con- 
sideration, you will find an item of $3.4 
million which will virtually complete the 
Demopolis installation. The committee 
is to be commended for including this 
amount, as a reduction of funds at this 
stage of construction would certainly 
not constitute an economy. I therefore 
respectfully urge the House to appropri- 
ate the amount for the Demopolis lock 
and dam contained in this bill. 

Second. The remaining lock and dam 
to be built between Demopolis and Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., is the Warrior lock and 
dam. This structure will replace locks 
and dams 8 and 9. Not only are these 
present locks and dams dilapidated and 
obsolete, but many believe they are in 
danger of partial, if not complete, 
failure. 

The Corps of Engineers has stated 
they believe that in order “to maintain 
navigation for 10 years over the Warrior 
River from the Demopolis pool to the 
Tuscaloosa lock and dam, it will be nec- 
essary to either build the Warrior lock 
and dam or to replace lock and dam 9 
with a new structure and rehabilitate 
lock and dam 8 with a 4-month closure 
of the waterway.” 

Additional information on the danger- 
ous condition of these structures was dis- 
closed by a study of lock 9 made only last 
November by J. M. Faircloth, professor 
of civil engineering at the University of 


Alabama. The study by Mr. Faircloth, 


one of the outstanding civil-engineering 
authorities in the South, was made at 
the request of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
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Development Association with the per- 
mission of the Mobile district office of 
the United States Corps of Engineers. 

The full Faircloth report has been 
thoroughly reviewed by the Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and for that reason I 
will refer only briefly to Mr. Faircloth’s 
conclusions contained in the last para- 
graph of his report. 

Mr. Faircloth states that it is his 
opinion that— 

Both the lock and dam No. 9 are in ex- 
ceedingly poor condition. To keep these 
structures in even a reasonable state of re- 
pair, that will permit the operation of the 


lock, must involve a tremendous mainte- 
nance effort— 


Mr. Faircloth said: 

To put them in acceptable state of repair 
is obviously impractical and probably im- 
possible. While this report does not intend 
to suggest imminent complete failure of 
either the lock or dam it does not rule out 
the possibility of such failure. 

There is, however, basis for the premise 
that even now there is not time for adequate 
replacement before failure. Structural fail- 
ure to any degree will probably involve very 
little risk of direct damage to life or personal 
property, but one cannot refrain from con- 
templating the effect that even partial fail- 
ure could have on the multi-million-dollar 
Government investment in the present War- 
rior River system as well as the effect upon 
private industry and the large geographical 
area dependent upon the facility. 


The Corps of Engineers estimates that 
it will be necessary to spend about $614 
million dollars in the near future on locks 
and dams 8 and 9 in the event the War- 
rior lock and dam is not constructed. 

Construction of the proposed Warrior 
lock and dam would save annually an 
estimated $157,363 in operating costs 
alone by the elimination of antiquated 
locks 8 and 9. The building of this dam 
would also eliminate multiple lecl:ages 
now required by this waterway, and 
would thereby reduce considerably the 
time of travel. This would, of course, 
increase the speed of all water move- 
ments, including that of critical defense 
materials. At the same time, it would 
bring about a significant saving in trans- 
portation costs. 

According to estimates made by the 
Corps of Engineers, the cost of build- 
ing the new lock and dam to replace 
the two dilapidated locks and dams will 
be about $19 million. The new lock and 
dam is designed as a modern structure 
110 feet by 600 feet with a maximum lift 
of 22 feet. 

From a long range point of view, it 
would appear to be much more economi- 
cal to begin immediate construction on 
the proposed Warrior lock and dam 
rather than to incur the tremendous ex- 
pense of repairing and rebuilding the 
two antiquated locks and dams. At the 
same time, through construction of the 
Warrior lock and dam, we will be con- 
tinuing the program already approved 
by the Congress for the modernization 
of the Warrior-Tombigbee River system. 

These same conclusions were evidently 
reached by the Bureau of the Budget. 
After sending an engineer to Alabama 
last fall to examine locks and dams 8 
and 9, the Budget Bureau included in 
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the 1955 budget an item of $2 million 
for the Warrior lock and dam. 

This sum has been reduced by the 
Appropriations Committee to $1.5 mil- 
lion and I am, of course, disappointed 
that the committee felt it necessary to 
make any reduction whatsoever. Yet, I 
am very pleased that the committee has 
wisely recognized the urgency for the 
immediate construction of the Warrior 
lock and dam by the retention of a sub- 
stantial sum in the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

In order that a possible stoppage of 
traffic on the important Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway may be averted and in 
the interest of long-range economy, I 
respectfully urge the Members of the 
House of Representatives to approve the 
sum contained in this bill for the War- 
rior lock and dam. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to express appreciation to this 
fine subcommittee for the consideration 
given to the testimony the witnesses 
presented that I caused to appear be- 
fore the committee in behalf of projects 
in the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent. However, the committee has 
not seen fit to recommend what we 
asked. I realize that the committee has 
many problems and cannot give every 
Member of Congress and every group 
everything the particular group would 
like to have. We feel that our projects 
were deserving and were entitled to 
what we asked, but the committee has 
taken a different position. I am not 
criticizing the committee, but just ask- 
ing it to give the matter further con- 
sideration and study in the hope that 
we will get it through this Congress. 

I refer particularly to the Texarkana 
Dam, where we had asked for a $4 mil- 
lion appropriation and received a $3 
million appropriation instead, and the 
Ferrells Bridge project, that I feel is 
very much needed in the Southwest. We 
asked for $1 million to start the Fer- 
rells Bridge project, that I feel is very 
much needed in the Southwest. We 
asked for $1 million to start the Fer- 
rells Bridge project, but the committee 
decided it would not give us anything 
at this time. That is one project on 
which I am particularly asking this 
study, because I believe it is so deserving 
that eventually you will give us this 
starting and construction money for 
that very constructive and worthy pro- 
ject. 

Notwithstanding our disappointment, 
we are obligated to the committee for the 
fine and impartial consideration that 
was shown our group when it appeared 
before your committee. 

We cannot make appropriations with- 
out having the money to pay these ap- 
propriations; at least, we should not, 
Last year I voted against increasing the 
national debt limit, not that I was op- 
posed to increasing it, because I was not, 
for, looking at it from my own stand- 
point, I feel if I vote for appropriation 
bills that aggregate more than the na- 
tional debt limit it is my duty to vote to 
raise the national debt limit to take care 
of the appropriations that I voted for; 
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in fact, I would feel that I was not doing 
just right if I did not. 
I voted against it last time because 


there was plenty of money in 11,000 coe 


mercial banks on deposit to the credit of 
the Government which, if used, would 
mean we would not need to raise the debt 
limit. That is the reason I voted against 
it at that time. Subsequent events have 
proven that those of us who voted against 
it were entirely correct in our assump- 
tions and our judgment, because they did 
have enough money without raising the 
debt limit. 

The tax bill that is coming up soon 
affects our revenue; and if it affects our 
revenue, it affects the bill we are passing 
here today. We cannot carry out these 
deserving projects unless we have the 
money to doit. I want to mention just 
one feature of the tax bill and invite 
your careful attention and consideration 
of this one matter which I intend to 
invite to your attention. 


SO-CALLED DOUBLE TAXATION 


I merely want to invite your attention 
to a few things about double taxation, 
which I doubt has received the consider- 
ation of all the Members of the House. 
First, over a period of years I sought an 
answer to that question of double tax- 
ation on the corporation and the recipi- 
ent of dividends. It did not seem right 
to me, and I tried to find an answer. 
But I could not find an answer and have 
finally come to the conclusion that we 
have double taxation throughout our tax 
system; that we cannot escape double 
taxation unless we resort to something 
that is worse, namely, the single-tax sys- 
tem. Therefore, as long as you do not 
have a single-tax system, you are going 
to have double taxation in one form or 
another. I think double taxation on the 
corporation and the recipients of divi- 
dends is less obnoxious and less objec- 
tionable than other forms of double tax- 
ation. For instance, with reference to 
corporations, they fix their prices on 
what they sell so that they will get a good 
return for their stockholders, a sizable 
amount for retained earnings and 
enough to cover their taxes. In other 
words, the prices are fixed taking into 
consideration the taxes that they must 
pay. You know that and I know it too. 
That is what is always done. Thus, the 
consumers pay those corporation taxes— 
they pay them directly in the price of 
the goods that they buy. If we go ahead 
and exempt the recipients of dividends 
of the stockholders, then neither the cor- 
poration nor the stockholders will be 
paying any tax at all. That would not 
be right. This particular provision in 
the tax bill is, I know, just the camel’s 
nose under the tent. If it is a good 
theory, it should be expanded and should 
take the place entirely of the corpora- 
tion tax. It is either good or it is bad. 
If it is good, we ought to work toward the 
elimination of double taxation. If it is 
bad, we should not even start it. We 
should not let the camel’s nose get under 
the tent just a little bit as we are doing 
in this bill, otherwise it will affect our 
whole revenue system. For instance, 
when an individual buys an automobile 
he pays a Federal excise tax of let us say 
$100. He also pays the income tax on 
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the money which he uses to pay for the 
car. He has either paid the tax or he 
is liable to pay the tax, and he will pay 
it. When he pays the Federal excise tax, 
he will be paying the taxes twice. That 
is double taxation. There is no way to 
escape it. The corporation benefits 
there more than the individual because 
if a corporation buys an automobile, it 
is charged up as a business expense, and 
the taxes deducted so the corporation is 
not at the disadvantage that the indi- 
vidual is in such a case. 

Just consider the amount of taxes paid 
last year in the form of excise taxes. It 
amounted to over $10 billion. That 
means that practically all that money, 
which, of course, is on transportation, 
tobacco, and admissions to theaters, and 
purchases of furs and jewelry, and other 
things, amounted to over $10 billion last 
year. Practically all of it—except where 
the purchases were made by corpora- 
tions—was paid by individuals and was 
double taxation. There you had billions 
and billions of dollars paid by the poorest 
people in our country. Why should we 
offer the recipients of dividends, the 
stockholders of corporations, this exemp- 
tion and not offer it to the others? 
There you get into something else. I 
think the answer is that there is no sat- 
isfactory way to grant exact justice to all 
taxpayers. When I first went to the leg- 
islature of the State of Texas we had a 
tax bill up and one of the members of the 
committee explained it this way. He 
said, “I am going to be perfectly frank 
with you. We have brought in a tax bill 
to raise a lot of money, and in agreeing 
on this tax bill we are presenting to you 
a bill that will do what we would do if we 
were out on a farm picking a goose. In 
picking a goose you want to get the most 
feathers with the fewest squawks.” 
That is exactly the kind of bill we are 
presenting to this Congress—one that 
will get the most money for the fewest 
squawks. That is the way most tax bills 
are—the most money for the fewest 
squawks. But there is only one way by 
which you can eliminate double taxation 
entirely and that is by the single tax. I 
do not believe there is one Member of this 
House who would want to adopt the 
single tax system. But that is the only 
way you can eliminate double taxation. 

Furthermore, we must recognize there 
is no way of granting to all taxpayers 
exact justice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is no way to 
grant exact justice to taxpayers. There 
is just no way to do it. Over the door 
of the Supreme Court just across the 
street you will see this motto: “Equal 
justice under law,” written plainly for 
everybody tosee. Thatisright. That 
is all our American form of government 
promises our people, “Equal justice un- 
der law.” It does not promise “exact 
justice.” Exact justice is absolutely im- 
possible. 

Over the years that I have had the 
privilege of serving in this body, I have 
known Members who felt that they 
should have exact justice provided in 
every bill that came before this body. 
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Although they would agree with 90 or 
95 percent of the bill that was presented, 
there would be something that they did 
not like, and they would vote against the 
entire bill. They were looking for exact 
justice, and that is something you can- 
not get. It is the same way in taxation. 

A corporation that collects taxes from 
the people and then pays dividends to 
its stockholders is benefited in another 
way. They retain a large part of their 
earnings, retained earnings, upon which 
they have paid the tax that the purchas- 


ers of the goods paid to them to pay. 


They have paid that. But these retained 
earnings go into the corporate funds, 
and they are used by those corporations 
for expansion purposes; to put in new 
establishments, new businesses, and to 
expand existihg businesses. If we con- 
tinue to do that, I want you to keep in 
mind there is another thing to be con- 
sidered. As these concerns get larger 
and expand more and more, and a unit 
is put in a little town in your district, the 
money to put in that unit of the big con- 
cern in your little town will come from 
retained earnings. That is costless cap- 
ital to the concern that put that unit in. 
What chance has the little man in that 
little town in your district who must go 
to a nearby bank or lending agency and 
borrow money and pay interest on it— 
what chance has he got in competition 
across the street with that concern that 
has costless capital to use? He would 
have no chance at all. So whenever you 
begin to give more benefits and more op- 
portunities for relieving them of more 
and more taxes, I think it is worthy of 
our consideration to just stop and think 
and see where we are going and where it 
will lead us. Will it lead us to industrial 
or business monopoly, Government con- 
trol, a few people owning all the busi- 
nesses of the country? It certainly will 
not lead to decentralization. So, in con- 
sidering this double-taxation elimina- 
tion, I hope you keep in mind those 
points. We just cannot possibly have a 
perfect tax system. 

So in considering this tax bill I hope 
you carefully weigh and carefully con- 
sider that part which starts out upon a 
new theory, a new trend—not only a new 
trend but a new economic policy by our 
Congress of getting the camel’s nose un- 
der the tent to stop what is called double 
taxation, but which I believe would cause 
more injustices and inequalities than it 
would correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I too, 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] and the other 
members of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for their excellent work in con- 
sideration of the many projects covered 
in H. R. 8367. Iam sure all of us realize 
the enormous task that they had in 
endeavoring to provide adequate funds 
for the numerous civil-functions projects 
coming under their jurisdiction, with the 
available moneys to cover them. 

I call attention to a statement in the 
committee report, page 8, with reference 
to the projects of the Pacific northwest 
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in which the people of my district, as 
well as in that entire area, are deeply 
interested: 

Funds in the amount of $29 million have 
been allocated for the Dalles lock and dam, 
Oregon and Washington, a reduction of $5,- 
100,000 in the budget request. This reduc- 
tion is based in part on unobligated and 
unexpended balances estimated to be in 
excess of $6 million at the end of the present 
fiscal year. The project, however, is a part 
of the comprehensive Columbia River Basin 
program for which $267,300,000 has been au- 
thorized to be appropriated. Actual appro- 
priations through fiscal year 1954 total $232,- 
991,600. Funds requested in the President’s 
budget were greatly in excess of the remain- 
ing authorization of $34,308,400. Rather 
than abritrarily reduce the various projects 
to be within the authorized amount the 
committee has limited the funds available 
for the Dalles project to an amount suf- 
ficient to place basinwide appropriations 
with the present statutory limit. 

The committee recommends $1 million for 
the lower Columbia River fisheries program, 
a reduction of $360,000 in the budget esti- 
mates. At the end of fiscal year 1954, $558,- 
900 of previous appropriations is estimated 
to be unobligated. This amount, when 
coupled with the committee allocation will 
provide sufficient funds for an orderly con- 
tinuation of this program. 


While there is allocated for the Mc- 
Nary lock and dam $24 million and the 
Lookout Point River project $3 million, 
the Dalles lock and dam $29 million 
and the Chief Joseph Dam in Washing- 
ton $27 million, we are disappointed in 
that $5,100,000 of the requested budget 
has been eliminated from the Dalles 
lock and dam projects and some $11 mil- 
lion, I am advised, from the amount re- 
quested to keep this project on schedule. 

I was interested to note that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in his opening 
remarks stated that it was the belief of 
the committee that projects of this sort 
which were under construction should 
be completed as soon as practicable in 
order that the Federal Government 
might receive the revenues from the sale 
of hydroelectric power which they will 
produce when the generators are put 
into action. This is particularly true of 
the Dalles dam. It is my understanding 
that the $5,100,000 eliminated from the 
budget request as stated in the report, 
was due to the fact that there was no 
monetary authorization for it. I have 
a bill pending in the House, H. R. 8377, 
which will supply this deficiency and not 
only covers the $5 million deficiency but 
also $11 million to keep the Dalles proj- 
ect going full speed ahead to finish on 
schedule. I hope that before the bill 
reaches the President these items will 
be restored to the bill in order that the 
project may be completed on schedule 
at the earliest possible time so that reve- 
nues from power sales will be available 
to the Government and we will not be 
threatened with a blackout to meet the 
demands of hydropower in the area. 

I appeared before the subcommittee 
urging that appropriations be allowed 
to complete these projects in the Colum- 
bia Basin area which are now under con- 
struction going forward without delay- 
ing their completion by failure to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds to keep 
up with the schedule of construction as 
recommended by the Army engineers. 
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My congressional district borders on 
the Columbia River and these projects 
now under construction on the Colum- 
bia River which provide hydroelectric 
power for the Pacific Northwest are 
vitally important to the economy of the 
whole area in which my district shares 
very heavily. 

The Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
projects since their completion have 
proven to be profitable investments for 
the Government, which are returning 
revenues to the Government rather than 
losses as is the case in so many other 
public works constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government. The Bonneville proj- 
ect is ahead of schedule on repayment 
to the Government for all of the cost 
allocated to power. 

Unless construction on the Dalles, 
McNary, and Chief Joseph projects is 
continued according to schedule there 
will be a heavy dearth of hydropower in 
the Pacific Northwest needed to keep 
abreast of the increased demand for 
power. I urge that the appropriations 
required for continuing construction of 
these projects on schedule be allowed in 
order to forestall the hardships that will 
result to the area in the event that the 
power is not made available. As I will 
point out this will not result in losses 
to the Federal Treasury but will on the 
other hand make a profit for the Treas- 
ury from the revenues received from 
power from the completed projects. A 
year’s delay which will result of the slow- 
down now proposed is adopted would 
bring about a loss of revenues from 
power of some $21 million. 

The appropriation in this bill for the 
Dalles lock and dam project, Oregon and 
Washington, would result in a slowdown 
of construction whereby the schedule of 
installation of power generators will be 
delayed 1 year, so I am advised. Up to 
this point the fastest economical sched- 
ule in construction has been maintained. 
In the Northwest the need for additional 
electric energy remains urgent. 

Also, for the Chief Joseph Dam project 
in Washington, the appropriation re- 
quires a delay of 1 year in installation of 
all generators after the first 4. 

It is most important that these proj- 
ects be placed back on schedule to avoid 
a brownout in the winter of 1956-57 and 
following years. If the present schedules 
should prevail and the Pacific Northwest 
experiences a dry year when streamfiows 
reach minimum proportions, the short- 
age of power would probably be even 
more severe than we experienced in 1952, 
a dry year for lack of rain. 

Under such conditions, the utilities and 
industries in the region would suffer a 
heavy financial burden inasmuch as they 
would require greater reliance on opera- 
tion of high-cost thermal plants. 

Any slowdown in this program would 
also cause a possible loss in production 
and employment. The industries in the 
Northwest which are dependent on power 
for their production would curtail op- 
erations or shut down, thereby causing 
a loss in output of products as well as 
wages for employees, with attendant re- 
duction in tax collections by the Gov- 
ernment. There is another important 
point I have considered in determining 
what course of action would achieve 
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economies. The delay in these projects 
will cause the Federal Government to 
lose over $21 million from power reve- 
nues, as I have said, which could never 
be recovered. Since a good portion of 
the total cost of these projects has 
already been invested, it would be sound 
business to install all the generators 
in accordance with the original sched- 
ules of the Army engineers in order that 
these projects may repay the investment 
of the taxpayers as quickly as possible. 

The Bureau recommendations for the 
cut in the Dalles Dam which reduces 
the expenditure in the appropriation 
approximately $14 million is not in any 
sense a saving to the Government, but a 
loss. The loss to the Treasury from 
power revenues which would otherwise 
be received from this project if con- 
struction continues according to sched- 
ule would be $11 million. In the Chief 
Joseph Dam the loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be approximately $9 mil- 
lion, and the combined loss for the 
projects would be, as I have stated above, 
over $21 million from revenues alone. 

In view of the fact that heavy expendi- 
tures have already been made by the 
Federal Government, good judgment 
would dictate that the projects should 
be completed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment so that these revenues from power 
can be received into the Treasury and 
obviate the necessity of having a heavy 
investment held over for a year in idle- 
ness. 

For these reasons I can find no econ- 
omies achieved in a slowdown of these 
three important projects, and urge that 
sufficient funds be allotted to properly 
maintain the construction schedules on 
the basis of the urgent needs, and hope 
that before this bill reaches the Presi- 
one these cuts will be restored to the 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RILEY], who 
previously spoke on this particular bill, 
in that it is certainly a nonpartisan bill. 
We, on this subcommittee, have worked 
long hours and many days in trying to 
perfect a bill which is extensive and in 
which many projects are considered. 

It would be wonderful if we had more 
money, but the simple facts are we have 
to work within certain limitations. 
There are projects that are worthy 
throughout the entire United States, 
there are those that I feel personally 
are more worthy in the country than 
some that were proposed in the budget; 
nevertheless, it is a difficult job and cer- 
tainly one that this subcommittee can- 
not really do properly to try to differen- 
tiate as to those which should be given 
priority of consideration. 

I might say that our subcommittee 
spent last summer and early fall going 
through the West and down into Cali- 
fornia looking at civil-works projects of 
the Corps of Engineers. Late in the 
fall we spent some time on the Missis- 
sippi River from Memphis to New 
Orleans trying to familiarize ourselves 
with the problems of the folks in the 
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lower Mississippi Valley. All these trips 
were most enlightening to us, and we 
found that there are many problems, 
and we have, I believe, been able to 
legislate more wisely for having taken 
the opportunity to go down and take a 
look at them. 

I would like to say just one thing 
while I am here, and that is that if you 
will look through this particular bill you 
will find no project that involves the 
district of any member of this particular 
subcommittee. There are those of us 
who have projects in which we are vitally 
interested; there are those of us, shall 
I speak frankly at this time, who are 
vitally interested in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project which will be before the 
House in a few days, we hope. We trust 
that those of you who have not taken 
the time will take the time to study 
the merits of this particular project. 
I assure you it is meritorious, as meri- 
torious as many of the navigation proj- 
ects which we have in this bill today. 
I think most of them in this bill are 
meritorious. 

We have spent millions and millions 
of dollars on the Mississippi River, mil- 
lions of dollars on the Ohio River, mil- 
lions of dollars on the Monongahela 
River, and millions of dollars more to be 
spent on the Warrior and other naviga- 
tion projects throughout the country. 
But every one of these particular proj- 
ects is vital to the economy of the United 
States. They have done much for our 
entire economy. 

I feel the same way about the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project, which can be 
proven to be meritorious in every sense, 
a project that will not only benefit a par- 
ticular section of the country but will 
be of real interest to the entire economy. 
Certainly the port of New Orleans, the 
port of Houston, the port of Los Angeles, 
and the port of Baltimore have a direct 
and profound effect on Michigan, Wis- 
consin, or wherever you may live. I hope 
when the time comes that you will take 
the opportunity to see the merits of our 
particular project as some of us who have 
had the opportunity to study these proj- 
ects that are before you in this particular 
bill have given to your particular proj- 
ects, because we feel they have merit. 
We only want a project to be considered 
and sold on merit. A project that is not 
meritorious has no place before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In closing may I say that I have en- 
joyed working with every member of this 
particular subcommittee and, as I said 
before, there have been no partisan con- 
siderations in this particular bill. A 
project must stand on its own merits or 
it will fall. We have a wonderful. bill 
here, Of course, it cannot satisfy every- 
one. We never will present a bill that 
will satisfy everyone, but we do have a 
bill here that is as acceptable as one can 
be and we trust it will receive your fa- 
vorable support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Fifty-seven 
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Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 

Abbitt Fallon McCormack 
Addonizio Feighan Mailliard 
Albert Fernandez Mason 
Allen, II. Fine Merrill, Ind 
Barden Fino Miller, Nebr. 
Barrett Fogarty Miller, N. Y. 
Battle Forrester Morano 
Becker Friedel Morgan 
Bentley Fulton Morrison 
Eentsen Gamble Moulder 
Blatnik Garmatz Multer 
Bolling Granahan O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bolton, Green O'Neill 

Frances P. Gwinn Osmers 
Bosch Halleck Patten 
Boykin Hardy Philbin 
Bramblett Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Brooks, La. Hart Preston 
Buckley Hays, Ohio Radwan 
Busbey Heiler Reed, III 
Byrne, Pa. Hoffman, HI. Rivers 
Canfield Holifield Roberts 

Holtzman Rodino 

Celler Hosmer Roosevelt 
Chelf Hruska erer 
Chudoff Javits Shafer 
Church Jensen Sheehan 
Clardy Jonas, Ill. Shelley 
Colmer Jones, N. C. Sieminski 
Cooley Kearney Sikes 
Corbett Kelley, Pa Simpson, Pa 
Curtis, Mo Kelly, N. T. Staggers 
Curtis, Nebr. Keogh Taylor 
Davis, Tenn. Kersten, Wis. Thompson, 
Dawson, III. King, Calif, Mich, 
Dem King, Pa. Tuck 
Dingell Klein Velde 
Dollinger, N. Y. Kluczynski Warburton 
Donohue Krueger Weichel 
Donovan Lane Wilson, Ind. 
Dorn, S. C. Latham Yorty 
Evins McConnell 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 8367, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 314 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, a few 
weeks ago we heard some talk from 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue about the Ides of 
March, the implication being that if the 
unemployment situation had not im- 
proved by that time the administration 
would give some serious thought to 
launching a program of public improve- 
ments. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call the attention of this 
subcommittee on appropriations dealing 
with the Civil Functions bill to the fact 
that I did not appear before their com- 
mittee in behalf of a project in my dis- 
trict. If the administration is going into 
a program of public improvements in an 
effort to forestall increased unemploy- 
ment, there is a project in my district, 
the Sutton Reservoir project, the con- 
tract for which can be let on 30 days’ 
notice; and it could well be, I think, the 
first project that would go into an under- 
taking of this kind. 

I am just calling the attention of the 
subcommittee to the fact that we may 
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later be asking for a special appropria- 
tion for some other projects if this pro- 
gram is entered into. $ 

At this time I would ask the chairman 
of the committee for some information 
about which I inquired at the commit- 
tee desk: I inquired as to how much 
present appropriation there is for the 
Army engineers to handle small projects 
involving the expenditure of less than 
$150,000; I would like to ascertain a com- 
parison of the figures for fiscal 1955 with 
fiscal 1954. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We have no 
new money at all in the 1955 bill for 
that purpose. But that does not reflect 
a desire on the part of the committee 
to discontinue that type of work. It does 
reflect an unexpended balance of some- 
thing over $1,500,000 estimated at the 
end of the 1953 calendar year. I do 
not believe that I have the figures that 
would give the gentleman an estimate as 
of June 30th or the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. BAILEY. How does that com- 
pare, Mr. Chairman, with funds avail- 
able in the current budget? As I recall 
there was some money available, an un- 
expended balance last year of something 
like $3 million. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It is esti- 
mated that during the current fiscal year 
the obligations will be about $1,600,000, 
which gives you an idea as to the general 
scope of this program and of the carry- 
over that is anticipated. The Bureau of 
the Budget recommended a small amount 
for that purpose and we have not pro- 
vided any new funds for it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
know what obligations are against the 
current funds in the way of projects 
under way at the present time? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. No; 
would not have that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then there is no way 
of telling how much funds would be avail- 
able after July 1 of this year. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. We are not 
in a position to give that estimate at this 
time. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 
I may be in a position to offer an amend- 
ment at the proper time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H. R. 8367, making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955. 

I commend Hon. GLENN R. Davis and 
the other members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions very 
highly for their good work over the many 
years it has been my privilege to observe 
their study and action in this most diffi- 
cult field. Civil functions include flood 
control and navigation matters that af- 
fect the economy of our entire Nation 
and particularly the economy of the 
areas adjacent to our rivers such as the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers border- 
ing Iowa. In wartime many of these 
projects were necessarily postponed even 
though their very postponement was ex- 
pensive and harmful to the areas needing 
help. I have been particularly inter- 
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ested in three items in the field of civil 
functions throughout the years, namely, 
the rebuilding of the Keokuk Lock, the 
protection of farmlands along the Mis- 
sissippi River by adequate construction 
of levees and drainage facilities and the 
Coralville Dam on the Iowa River which 
flows into the Mississippi River in my 
district. There are several other flood- 
control projects in which I have been in- 
terested but these three have been the 
most urgently needed. 

All 3 of these projects have been in 
serious need of attention throughout 
the past 15 years, but World War II 
caused a long delay in getting to them 
and the Korean war caused a further 
delay that has been exceedingly hazard- 
ous. Throughout my many appearances 
before the Appropriations Committee 
and my discussions of these projects here 
on the House floor in years gone by, I 
have urged action at the earliest possible 
date because of the seriousness of the 
threat to the safety of my constituents 
both because of floods and because of 
navigation hazards. 

This is the first time in many years 
that the Appropriations Committee has 
been able to consider these projects 
without the interruption of war, and the 
people of the First Iowa District are ex- 
tremely happy to know that provision 
has been made for each of these projects 
in H. R. 8367. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Civil Functions has in this legislation 
made good on their decisions of bygone 
years that these projects are meritorious, 
and I extend them my sincere commen- 
dation on their action. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 12 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, a member of our 
subcommittee [Mr. HAND]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I hope to 
make my remarks on this bill quite brief. 
I do want to emphasize for just a mo- 
ment what the Chairman said in his ex- 
cellent opening this afternoon, and that 
is that we have felt definitely obliged 
not because we think it is a good rule 
for all time—to keep within budget esti- 
mates on this bill. 

It has not always been pleasant to co 
that. It has resulted, I think, in some 
inequities in the bill. But this is the first 
budget of this administration and we 
have a part of the over-all responsibility 
to keep within that budget under present 
circumstances. I would not like it to be 
understood that as far as I am person- 
ally concerned I believe we must always 
follow the rule of following the budget, 
either for minmum figures or for maxi- 
mum figures. 

I want to refer to two of these inequi- 
ties. I am for the committee bill, I in- 
tend to support it, I do not intend, of 
course, to offer any amendments to it. 
But there are two mistakes which greatly 
concern me as the result of following 
this rule which I want to call to the at- 
tention of the committee, and to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

BEACH EROSION 


One, dollarwise, is a very small pro- 
gram and a very small amount of money 
indeed. In the 79th Congress we passed 
legislation to help local areas with shore 
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erosion problems, and we did that on the 
theory, as has been said to me by my 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. AUCH- 
INcLoss], that salt water is just as wet 
as fresh water, and that when coastal 
areas of our country are flooded by ocean 
storms they are entitled to some protec- 
tion as well as the river and interior 
areas. There is no territory in this 
country on any coast, the Atlantic coast, 
the Pacific coast, on the Gulf, or on the 
Great Lakes, that is not affected by this 
problem. 

In following the recommendations of 
the Budget in this bill—and I support it 
with some reluctance—we are cutting 
down that entire problem, and, mind 
you, I am not talking about construction 
funds, because we never have except in 
one instance, recommended construction 
funds for these projects. We are cutting 
out the planning money for this very 
important national problem. We have 
$80,000 for general studies of the Fed- 
eral Government, and $25,000 for co- 
operative studies. That is a very inade- 
quate amount; yet, as small as it is, it 
would not take a great deal of addi- 
tional funds to implement this present 
program because this is not, as I have 
said, a construction program yet. It is 
a study program. It has done an im- 
mense amount of good already by teach- 
ing our local areas what to do, because 
in our Beach Erosion Board we have a 
collection of experts in this country who 
know what to do to help one area with- 
out harming another area. That money 
has been well spent and must be in- 
creased in the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I commend the 
gentleman and back up everything he 
said about the necessity of this study. 
Only recently the Beach Erosion Board— 
and when I say “recently,” it is within 
a week—filed a report of their study of 
the northern coastline of New Jersey 
from Sandy Hook to Barnegat Inlet, 
which is about half the coastline. It is 
an extremely interesting and compre- 
hensive study, and the first one that has 
ever been made. It was made with the 
help and cooperation of the State au- 
thorities. I am told that the Beach Ero- 
sion Board is starting to make a similar 
study of all shorelines of the United 
States, including the Great Lakes, and 
the study is now underway in the district 
represented by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hann], for the southern 
coastline of New Jersey. It is a shame 
that we should reduce that budget. It is 
a small item, and I hope that in the wis- 
dom of the committee an additional 
$100,000, which is all that is presently 
necessary, might be found to supplement 
the appropriation, and do this work. 

Mr. HAND. I appreciate the com- 
ments made by the gentleman because, 
of course, he is one of the pioneers in 
this problem, and had a great deal to do 
with the original authorizing legislation 
passed in the 79th Congress. 

I want to emphasize that while the 
gentleman from New Jersey and I are 
both deeply concerned because of the na- 
ture of our districts, representing, as we 
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do, the entire coastal area of New Jersey, 
that this problem is by no means con- 
fined to New Jersey. It is found every- 
where where there is a developed coast, 
from the oceans to the Great Lakes of 
this country. There must be 125 Mem- 
bers concerned with this problem, and I 
hope that eventually Congress will give 
some real and adequate attention to it, 
and that quite soon. 
THE DELAWARE RIVER 


The second problem to which I would 
like to make a brief reference is not a 
problem which is of direct concern to my 
district, but it is a problem of great con- 
cern to the economy of this country. 
Again, in following our budgetary limi- 
tations, we have, I think, temporarily 
neglected very necessary repairs and im- 
provements to the Delaware River, one of 
the great ports of this Nation. I would 
like to read just a very brief extract 
which is found on page 574 of part II of 
the hearings, in which a witness from 
Philadelphia said in part: 

Back in 1938 Congress authorized a width 
of 1,000 feet in Delaware Bay and 800 feet 
starting in the river up to the naval base at 
Philadelphia, with a depth of 40 feet for the 
entire length, and with auxiliary anchorages. 


Now, there never has been a time since 
that authorization in 1938, except for 
1 or 2 years during the war, when war- 
time traffic had to have it, that the au- 
thorized depth of 40 feet has been main- 
tained in the Delaware River, and the 
situation now has gotten into such a 
deplorable state that you cannot say 
there is a controlled depth of as much 
as 35 feet, and the charts will indicate 
that in many cases the depth is less 
than 29 feet. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Iam cognizant of 
the fact that the gentleman who is ad- 
dressing the Committee is well informed 
on the subject on which he speaks. As 
far as it relates to the Delaware River, 
he has that intimate knowledge that 
enables him to speak with a great deal 
of authority. He understands the im- 
portance of the Delaware River. It has 
become an even greater industrial val- 
ley in the last 2 years and is growing at 
a tremendous rate. Some recognition of 
that fact, of course, is being given to the 
lower Delaware, but we are also inter- 
ested in that portion of the Delaware be- 
tween Philadelphia and Trenton. Could 
the gentleman give us some information 
as to the status of that matter with 
respect to appropriations that will enable 
us to utilize the river to the fullest extent 
for the benefit of the people and of the 
great industries? 

Mr. HAND. I will say to the gentle- 
man I am glad he raised that point. 
That section of the river has no status 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
at this time, but it is pending in imme- 
diate plans of the Army engineers, and 
I take it it will be pending before the 
Committee on Public Works at this ses- 
sion. Now, that is a very necessary im- 
provement, because that will serve what 
the gentleman has referred to as the 
expanding Delaware River Valley, the 
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“Delaware Valley Empire,” and its many 
plants. There are 8,000 plants now 
functioning on the Delaware River, 
8,000 industrial plants. One is the huge 
Fairless Steel Works recently constructed 
in the vicinity of Trenton. So that sec- 
tion of the Delaware is going to be crying 
for improvement, and justly so. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Of course, it is 
very regrettable that the importance 
of that portion of the river has not been 
recognized by the Congress up until this 
time. I am encouraged, however, by 
what the gentleman says, that we may 
expect some consideration of the subject, 
probably at this session of Congress. 

Mr. HAND. I hope so. I know of the 
gentleman’s great interest. Let me say 
further that the other section of the river 
to which I was previously referring has 
gotten into such serious shape that $12 
million in property damage was done re- 
cently as a result of the collisions of ves- 
sels trying to scrape their way along that 
inadequate depth, which is not sufficient 
for larger vessels. This is an immediate 
problem. The other problem is also one 
for present consideration. 

The committee has given careful at- 
tention to this matter and has been con- 
cerned by it. I call your attention to a 
section of the committee report, page 10, 
where we say: 

The committee is deeply concerned with 
the status of maintenance in the Delaware 
River from Philadelphia, Pa., to the sea. 
This project has been constructed to an 
authorized 40-foot depth, but lack of mainte- 
nance over the past several years has con- 
siderably reduced this depth and the ef- 
fectiveness of the channel. The committee 
expects the Corps of Engineers to review the 
tentative allocation— 


I stress that because this is not a limit 
in this appropriation bill. This tentative 
allocation must be reviewed by the Corps 
of Engineers— 
and allocate such funds as will be required 
to maintain the project to a degree of effec- 
tiveness consistent with the needs of the 
vessels transiting the channel, 


If there is any river in this Nation 
which requires attention at this time it 
is the Delaware. I trust that the Corps 
of Engineers, within the limit of their 
overall appropriations, will do every- 
thing they possibly can to make naviga- 
tion safe and efficient for this port which, 
as my friend pointed out a moment ago, 
has doubled in importance in recent 
years. It has always been one of the 
greatest ports in the United States. 

There are just 1 or 2 things I should 
like to add in conclusion. The chair- 
man earlier mentioned that we have a 
problem for the future, in that we have 
got to provide proper local contributions 
to all these projects, local contributions 
of a more equitable character than are 
now being afforded to the various flood- 
control and other projects throughout 
the country. I suggest to the thinking 
of the committee at least that we must 
emphasize navigation projects, and it 
might no+ be unwise to require some con- 
tribution by way of tolls. I am sug- 
gesting the possibility of a study of tolls 
for these river transits as we now have 
tolls in the Panama Canal and as it is 
proposed to have tolls in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 
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These are juct a few random thoughts 
that I have in mind in connection with 
the bill. The bill, on the whole, is a very 
good bill. Iexpect to support it, although 
in these two respects it disappoints me 
bitterly. I trust that the Congress will 
realize that if I, as a member of the sub= 
committee, am disappointec, they might 
be able to swallow some of their disap- 
pointments, too, and go along with this 
this year, in the best interests of the 
national welfare. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to begin what I have 
to say by complimenting the subcom- 
mittee, as so many of our colleagues 
have already done, on doing an excellent 
job under trying conditions. I know it 
is a difficult job to sit on that subcom- 
mittee and parcel out or divide out the 
limited amount of money which is avail- 
able under the budget estimates for the 
vast work carried on under the civil 
functions appropriations throughout the 
United States. i 

I do not disagree with the subcom- 
mittee or its able chairman, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis], in at- 
tempting to follow the recommendations 
of the budget. I think we must have 
some limit or program to follow in han- 
dling the affairs of civil functions. If 
we do not follow the budget recom- 
mendations we are in grave difficulty to 
keep within any kind of reasonable limit 
the expenditures that we are called upon 
to make in the Congress. 

This bill in my judgment ought to be 
called not the Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Act but the National Develop- 
ment Act. It should be called this be- 
cause the expenditure of every penny of 
the money in this bill is intended for the 
purpose of developing the internal re- 
sources of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have sat here and 
listened to the speakers and those who 
have addressed inquiries to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, I have been 
impressed by the fact that this bill 
covers the length and breadth of the 
whole United States. I checked the list 
of the projects of the various States of 
the Union and I find every section of 
the Union represented by expenditures 
under the terms of this bill. 

The total amount allocated for all 
purposes is only $276 million. I have 
seen the time when in this Congress we 
appropriated some $600 million for the 
joint purposes of flood control and navi- 
gation. It is cut down now to $276 mil- 
lion, which I think is an all-time low in 
appropriations for this purpose under 
the President’s budget. Of this $276 
million, only $34 million is placed in the 
bill for navigation. 

I have seen the vast developments in 
Europe. I made a study of water naviga- 
tion in Europe. I found how useful this 
type of development for a country may 
be. In fact, I have figures in my pocket 
which I am going to use at some later 
date showing the developments in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, even since World 
War II, for navigation purposes. They 
far outstrip the expenditures which we 
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are making in the United States in this 
bill. 

So I say this bill is national in char- 
acter. It is a national development bill. 
It affects California, Oregon, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and every part and 
section of the country. Still, it is cut to 
a very low overall program. 

Iam not against any of the programs 
presented here. I think they all have 
worthy objectives. 

I may say there is not a single project 
in this bill that is located within the 
district it has been my pleasure to repre- 
sent in the Congress of the United States. 
It is true that the Red River bank sta- 
bilization may affect parts of my district. 
We have projects in Louisiana to be built, 
one of which has already been mentioned, 
and I think it is extremely important. 
It certainly ought to be studied now, 
and in time it should be authorized by 
this Congress. That is what is called 
the Old River closure project. It is ex- 
tremely important. 

I was born down in the section of the 
country where this project is to be lo- 
cated. I know the area where the Atcha- 
falaya and the Red Rivers come together 
in confluence with the Mississippi River. 
I know that if the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi ever chooses to use that of its 
tributary Atchafalaya as the main chan- 
nel into the Gulf of Mexico, great cities 
like New Orleans and Baton Rouge and 
other cities along the lower. Mississippi 
are going to be left off the main stem. 
I think a project of this sort is of tran- 
scendent importance. I am sure when 
we get to the point that this project is 
authorized and is ready to be presented 
to the subcommittee, the subcommittee 
will give it the same conscientious effort, 
thought, and consideration they have 
given these other projects. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Louisiana for en- 
dorsing the Old River control-structure 
project. Ihave received encouragement 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], on 
that project, which is in my dis- 
trict. The committee is going to con- 
sider the Old River closure project, also 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project. I cer- 
tainly hope the committee will report 
both bills favorably so that we may have 
an opportunity to vote for them on the 
floor of the House. I again thank my 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
my colleague from Louisiana. He will 
find that I do not limit my support to 
projects located within my home district 
in the State of Louisiana. This is an 
excellent project, and it should receive 
the careful and serious attention of the 
Congress. 

There is another project which I have 
in mind of great importance. It is a 
project which was approved in 1946. It 
is the Red River lateral canal. Some 
people do not realize that the Red River 
of the South is one of the great streams 
of the globe. It is 1,200 to 1,300 miles 
long. It flows from New Mexico all 
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the way through Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana to its confluence 
with the Mississippi at Old River and the 
Atchafalaya at Angola. This project 
would lateralize for canal purposes the 
Red River from the city of Shreveport to 
the mouth of the Red River at Angola. 
This is the project which has already 
been approved by the engineers. It is a 
project which is thoroughly feasible and 
economically justified by figures which 
were sent up at that time and approved. 
Those figures have been verified since 
then. It is a project, likewise, that 
should receive careful study and 
thoughtful consideration and proper ac- 
tion on the part of the subcommittee. I 
commend it to the consideration of the 
subcommittee in handling the work of 
the civil-functions appropriation bill. I 
hope construction will soon start on this 
worthy project. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting each and every item of this 
bill. I am supporting them because it 
is a bill of national character, with proj- 
ects all over the United States. I am 
a vice president in the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. We are inter- 
ested in development throughout the 
United States. I myself would have 
liked to see the amount expended for 
these purposes larger, but I am not criti- 
cal of the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee followed the Bureau of the 
Budget to a large extent, and they have 
brought to the House a bill which, of 
course, I am going to vote for. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, ad- 
dressing oneself to an item in this bill is 
somewhat like making a speech to a 
judge to reverse his decision when his 
decision is against you and is already in 
his desk drawer. Actually, however, I do 
think there is some occasion for the Con- 
gress to consider very carefully the way 
we have been handling these problems. 
When I say that, I must first pay the 
highest compliment to the members of 
the subcommittee. I have the highest 
regard for them. I know they perform 
each year a most unpleasant task. 
Sometimes the courage of the commit- 
tee is not conducive to a great deal of 
comfort, since hundreds of witnesses are 
heard each year, and after all is said and 
done, we come out with the budget fig- 
ures as they were to start with. Now, 
like most who have addressed ourselves 
to this problem, I, too, have a problem 
that is covered, or should be, as I see it, 
by the terms of this bill. In 1936 the 
Congress of the United States passed a 
large flood-control project for the Yazoo 
Basin in my State. The Congress put 
that program through and it became 
law. It provided for the building of sev- 
eral large dams and reservoirs, but in 
order to have a well-rounded project, 
included in it, too, was the straightening 
out of streams below those reservoirs, 
and certain related work, so that those in 
the area affected could live with it. Be- 
ginning a few years later, Congress ap- 
propriated funds, and, prior to my com- 
ing here, two big dams were built with 
the result of flooding thousands of acres 
of fertile land in my district. 
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When I came here I went before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee in an ef- 
fort to prevent the construction of the 
other two dams and reservoirs in this 
area because of their local effect. At 
that time I was told that all of this was 1 
project; that since the Government com- 
pleted the 2 dams the committee could 
not justify the elimination of the other 
2 dams which were such a vital part of 
the 1 overall project including the re- 
lated works I now support. So they 
have constructed thé other two major 
dams and the Government has flooded 
additional thousands of acres within this 
area. 

Then, when I went to the Corps of En- 
gineers for these related works, which 
are so vital to the overall project, and 
so vital to the people of that area, at 
first they told me, “You will have to wait 
until we have completed the dams.” 
Now that they have completed the dams 
their statement is that we have to wait 
for these related projects until they open 
up the outlet to these streams. 

In this bill the Corps of Engineers has 
not provided any detail concerning any 
substantial work toward opening up 
those outlets which have to come first, 
before they will do the related projects 
in the area, according to their state- 
ments, so that the people there can live 
with what the Government has already 
done. 

In connection with starting out any 
overall project which the Congress ap- 
proves and authorizes because it is an 
overall project, it must have some defi- 
nite fairness in it. We need some way 
to see that the funds appropriated are 
used to carry forward the related parts 
of this program at the same time as the 
major items, else we will find ourselves 
in the fix that I am here. Funds are 
made available in this bill for the lower 
Mississippi. Funds are made available 
for fiood-control projects, but the re- 
lated, relative minor works, that are so 
vital to my people and a part of the over- 
all project, leave us where we are appar- 
ently being held behind the completion 
of major works in other areas. 

As I am told, the Budget Bureau has 
not frozen these funds to the point that 
we could not get relief in my area from 
the engineers, but the direction and 
the decision as to where the funds are 
to be used is left to the Corps of En- 
gineers and the president of the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. We expect to 
do everything we can to get the Corps 
of Engineers to review and revise the al- 
location of funds so as to treat our area 
with some degree of fairness. But I 
would like to say, if we are to have a 
limited amount of money each and 
every year, and we know we always will, 
if within the limits of the money that we 
find we can appropriate for the lower 
Mississippi or any other part of this 
country, you are to leave it up to the 
Corps of Engineers as to where the 
limited funds go you will always find 
that they want to build the big struc- 
tures. Who wants to dig a ditch when 
you can build something big of concrete 
and steel and write your name on it? 
I say it is a mistake when the discre- 
tion is left to the Corps of Engineers 
as to where to use, what many of us 
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think is too small an amount of money 
to start with, because they will always 
use the money to get the big structures 
started somewhere else, rather than 
carry out the responsibility which the 
Government has to build the relatively 
minor parts to complete a project that 
they have already started. 

Now this is not a criticism of this sub- 
committee. It is a criticism of the sys- 
tem whereby we in the Congress vir- 
tually turn over to the Budget Bureau, 
first, the public works program, and if 
they do not say you can have it, it is all 
out. Then if the Budget Bureau says 
you can have it, then leave up to the 
Corps of Engineers the determination 
of what to do with such funds as are ap- 
propriated, because always they will be 
building, primarily the big project they 
can put your name on, which will stand 
there for years to come, even though 
that major project half completed in 
my area might have carried with it re- 
lated smaller projects about which there 
is no great acclaim and no place to write 
one’s name, 

I hope to address myself to the Con- 
gress tomorrow under the 5-minute rule. 
My plans are not to offer an amend- 
ment, but I do think the Congress and 
the Government is committed, having 
forced the construction of four major 
dams and reservoirs for our area, to pro- 
ceed to the completion of this project so 
we can live with it. I hope we can con- 
vince the Corps of Engineers as to the 
wisdom of doing that and of their re- 
sponsibility about it. I understand that 
is in line with the law as it stands, al- 
though it is not contemplated by the 
Corps of Engineers at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
upper Kentucky River Valley, a region of 
rugged hills surrounding fertile valleys, 
was among the earliest developments in 
the State. Daniel Boone traversed this 
valley to establish the first permanent 
settlement of Boonesboro on the Ken- 
tucky River. 

The agricultural development in the 
area had denuded the slopes of a great 
part of their forests with the result that 
the flood stage was substantially raised. 
These floods became not only a hazard 
to the agricultural valleys but a serious 
menace to the industrial centers of the 
coal development in that the increase of 
the flood stage seriously damaged these 
trade and industrial centers. In 1938 the 
Congress authorized a comprehensive 
flood-control plan including the Buck- 
horn Reservoir and the Jackson Cutoff. 
Before actual construction could begin 
on any of these authorized projects, war 
interfered. All efforts were bent toward 
strengthening our national economy 
for a wartime effort. The demand for 
coal continued high and the region suf- 
fered from periodic spring floods fol- 
lowed by fall droughts creating condi- 
tions that discouraged the development 
of new industries that would normally 
thrive in an area that produced millions 
of tons of coal each year. 
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The inevitable result is that a one- 
industry economy has developed, sub- 
ject to the usual cycles of one-industry 
communities. During the past 2 years, 
the coal business has suffered severely 
and at the current time almost one-third 
of the industrial workers in the region 
are unemployed. The fact that the 
known coal reserves are more than ade- 
quate for 200 years at the current rate of 


production, gives good reason to believe 


that this condition is temporary but that 
does not lessen the current problems. At 
this time, the upper Kentucky River 
Valley does not produce enough to sus- 
tain the population of the area. This 
constitutes an economic drain upon the 
country as a whole and the waste of 
manpower resulting from the unemploy- 
ment is a national loss that can never 
be recovered. 

The 1955 budget for the civil functions 
of the Department of the Army includes 
planning funds for the Buckhorn Reser- 
voir and the Jackson Cutoff. These two 
projects, essential for flood control in 
the Kentucky and Ohio River Valleys, 
can now be constructed by using the un- 
employed labor of the area which other- 
wise will be a total economic loss to the 
country. It will not only give these 
industrious workers a chance to earn 
their own living but also relieve them 
and their families of untold suffering. 
The conditions in this valley have long 
since passed the recession stage and con- 
stitute a major depression approaching 
that of the early thirties with thousands 
of families actually starving. The Sur- 
plus Commodity Corporation is distrib- 
uting some of the agricultural surplus 
food in the area, but this is both inade- 
quate and unsatisfactory even though it 
may prevent death or serious illness 
among the unemployed. These people 
only ask for a chance to work for their 
own living. The only immediate oppor- 
tunity for this is the construction of 
these much needed  fiood-control 
projects. 

It is very important that our Army 
engineers be given the necessary funds 
to complete the plans at the earliest pos- 
sible date so that construction can begin 
during this local recession, at which time 
the cost will not be a drain on the na- 
tional economy but an actual saving of 
our national resources. 

The same holds true for the construc- 
tion of the proposed navigation dam in 
the vicinity of Greenup, Ky. The con- 
struction of this dam is very much inter- 
woven with the canalization of the Big 
Sandy River because it is a matter of 
common knowledge that we need better 
harbor facilities. 

The completion of this project would 
provide a wider, deeper, and more stable 
pool which would be a decided benefit to 
navigation interests, and harbor and ter- 
minal facilities. A considerable reduc- 
tion in lockage and travel time would 
result from the replacement of 4 struc- 
tures with 1. Harbor facilities along the 
Big Sandy River would be considerably 
improved for several miles above the 
mouth by raising the pool elevation. 

The construction of this dam would 
also reduce the flowage damage charge- 
able to the Big Sandy River project; as 
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a result, reduce the cost of the canaliza- 
tion of the Big Sandy by making the Big 
Sandy navigable several miles upstream. 
In other words, lands which would be 
flooded out would have to be acquired 
under the cost of construction of this 
project instead of being chargeable to 
acquisition costs under the Big Sandy 
River project. 

Building the dam will make the Big 
Sandy River navigable for commercial 
navigation approximately 12 to 15 miles 
above Catlettsburg going up the Big 
Sandy, or approximately one-half the 
distance between Catlettsburg and 
Louisa, Ky. 

This dam will increase the market- 
ability of our eastern Kentucky coal by 
making available suitable sites for the 
construction of unloading facilities to 
transfer the coal from rail cars to barges 
up the Big Sandy as far as the site of old 
lock No. 2. At the present time there are 
no facilities on the Kentucky side for 
unloading coal from rail to barges. On 
the West Virginia side we do have such 
facilities at Kenova, W. Va. The West 
Virginia coal now has an advantage on 
account of the switching charge that 
at be added to the price of Kentucky 
coal. 

The construction of this dam would 
provide a most feasible spot for unload- 
ing on the Big Sandy between locks Nos, 
1 and 2. These unloading facilities 
would undoubtedly be installed forthwith 
and would enable our eastern Kentucky 
coal to reach the industrial markets 
along the Ohio River. 

The canalization of the Big Sandy is 
the complete answer to markets for Big 
Sandy coal. The construction of this 
dam in the meantime will be of great 
assistance to our whole area. This will 
make available many places where new 
industries interested in using a river can 
advantageously locate. 

On the 29th of November 1949, in 
Huntington, W. Va., I spoke in behalf of 
the proposed navigation dam in the vi- 
cinity of Greenup, Ky. I think my con- 
cluding statement at that time is appli- 
cable today: 

I am very happy to make this statement in 
behalf of the Greenup Dam. It seems to me 
that the construction of this dam, in order to 
have a great industrial region in this area, is 
indispensable from that standpoint. It also 
occurs to me that with the construction of 
this dam in a few years to come that towns 
on the Ohio will grow tremendously because 
of the steel plants and other plants that will 
be recommended by the Defense in Wash- 
ington to be constructed in areas of this 
type, that the surrounding areas for hun- 
dreds of miles will benefit from the con- 
struction of this proposed dam. It seems to 
me that it will furnish employment for many 
men with the improvement of the harbor 
facilities and the growth of industry in this 
region, It seems to me that employment will 
increase tremendously in this area. For 
those reasons, and it is natural with the 
prospective construction of the Big Sandy 
Valley canalization project, that we need 
better harbor facilities in this area, and for 
those reasons I have appeared here this 
morning at the request of Dr. Thompson to 
put in my appearance in behalf of this pro- 
posed project. I think it is a step forward 
and the people in this area should get behind 
it and assist the Army engineers in every 
way possible to get it constructed at the 
earliest possible date. I thank you. 
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Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, there 
is not anyone in the Congress who has 
been and is more interested in seeing 
to it that all subversives and security 
risks be removed from Federal employ- 
ment than I. I have been impressed in 
recent weeks with stories that I have 
seen in the press, heard on the radio, 
seen and heard by way of television, 
wherein various astronomical numbers 
have been used as to the number of so- 
called security risks that have been fired 
from Federal service. 

I have been caused to wonder seri- 
ously as to just how these large numbers 
were arrived at until last Saturday 
morning when a colored man by the 
name of Ezekiel Johnson, residing here 
in the District of Columbia, formerly 
residing in my district, being from Way- 
cross, Ga., came to my office and told 
me this story. 

He said in effect that in September 
last he was accused of having engaged 
in the so-called bug racket here in the 
District of Columbia. Engaging in the 
“bug” racket is defined by statute as be- 
ing a crime. Johnson was taken to the 
United States District Court where he 
was duly tried and acquitted of the 
charges filed. He thought he had been 
given a clean bill of health. 

To his utter consternation, dismay, 
and surprise, shortly afterward he was 
haled before a so-called Security Hear- 
ing Board which had been established 
within the General Services Adminis- 
tration and was peremptorily dismissed 
from the Federal service as a security 
risk. 

This led me to the conclusion that 
perhaps many more of these so-called 
security risks about which the press, 
radio, and television commentators have 
talked in recent weeks, were determined 
to be security risks on just such specious 
ground as having been accused—mind 
you, he was not convicted—he was 
accused and exonerated by the United 
States District Court, of some such crime 
as was Johnson. 

I would like to say this, knowing some- 
thing of the propensities of this man’s 
particular race, that if this number of 
2,200 or 2,400 is to be increased on some 
such basis as this—in other words, if 
the Federal employees in the District of 
Columbia are to be fired from the Fed- 
eral service for having been accused of 
playing the “bug,” then the complexion 
of Federal employees in the District of 
Columbia is about to undergo a very 
rapid bleaching process. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. Will you explain what 
this “bug” is? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is synonymous 
with shooting craps. It is gambling by 
lottery. 
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Mr. DORN of New York. Did the gen- 
tleman talk to anyone else besides the 
man who came to his office about this? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have a certified rec- 
ord of the hearing, signed by all three 
members of this security board. 

Mr. DORN of New York. And the only 
charge is what? 

Mr. WHEELER. They say in their 
memorandum of the hearing that they 
are not constrained to pay any attention 
whatsoever to the fact that this man has 
been exonerated in the United States dis- 
trict court. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Was there 
any other charge besides this? 

Mr. WHEELER. No other charge. 

Mr. PASSMAN Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr WHEELER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
Vice President Nrxon on Sunday night 
almost exonerated all of those who had 
been separated from the Government 
rolls? Did the gentleman hear the Vice 
President’s remarks on that? 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman may 
place his own interpretation on the effort 
of the Vice President. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman 
think that the man in question, being a 
colored man, is subject to any particular 
discrimination? 

Mr. WHEELER. I asked him if he had 
been to the NAACP. He said he had, but 
he was advised that since no discrimina- 
tion was involved he was beyond the vale 
of their help. 

Mr. AYRES. I have a colored gentle- 
man who may be faced with similar cir- 
cumstances, and if his case proves to be 
the same as the gentleman’s, I would be 
glad to work with the gentleman from 
Georgia on this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam not attempting 
to justify this man’s participation in the 
so-called bug racket; I am attempting 
to say he was charged with having vio- 
lated the law and was exonerated, then 
on the basis of that charge and that 
charge alone was labeled a security risk. 

The thing that impressed me about 
this Negro man’s story was this: He said, 
in effect, to me: “If they had fired me 
for having played the ‘bug’ I would not 
have complained, but they have placed 
the label on my record which causes my 
friends and neighbors and my prospec- 
tive employers to think I am a Commu- 
nist. I have had 15 years of service in 
the Federal Government, 3 years of 
which was in the military service in 
World War II. I am not a Communist, 
nobody has accused me of being a Com- 
munist, but they have labeled me with 
this all-inclusive term security risk and 
my neighbors and friends think I am a 
Communist.” 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am 
mystified and intrigued by the term “bug 
racket,” Is that a social game? 
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Mr. WHEELER. It is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the numbers game. Per- 
haps that is where the gentleman, Mr. 
Stevenson, in Miami about a week ago 
last Saturday, got this nomenclature, 
“numbers racket.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it would be well to consider the fact that 
developments on the rivers of the North- 
west and the rest of the Nation are not a 
regional but a national concern, for their 
benefits in lower cost and more plentiful 
production of food, aluminum, and man- 
ufactured items are benefits to the whole 
Nation. 

Therefore the threatened delay in 
completion of the Dalles Dam is of im- 
portance to all of us, so to all the Mem- 
bers of this House I say that this waste- 
ful, needless delay is wrong and should 
not be allowed. I have opposed in com- 
mittee, and must oppose here, in the 
strongest terms I know, this unbusiness- 
like, unnecessary dragging out of the 
work at The Dalles. 

There are only three large sources of 
quick new power on the Columbia River, 
the greatest untapped power source in 
the country. The sources are the new 
Federal dams now in progress at The 
Dalles, McNary, and Chief Joseph. 
Other sources, however good they may be, 
are not quick sources. They will take 
time to develop. That is why I deplore 
the false economy represented in an ap- 
propriation throwing completion of The 
Dalles off schedule by a full year. 

We have an urgent need for power in 
the Pacific Northwest. In the winter of 
1952-53, low water in the Columbia River 
reduced the power output to a point 
where brownout restrictions were neces- 
sary, generating equipment was run at 
overload capacity, power for aluminum 
production had to be interrupted or else 
replaced with expensive steam genera- 
tion, and I am told that power companies 
rejected applications from any potential 
new industries for power in excess of 
500,000 kilowatts. 

I have been told that the Bonneville 
Power Administration estimates that the 
growth of the Northwest by 1958 will 
require 4 million kilowatts of new power. 
If this pace of growth continues, I feel 
sure that the 1,092,000 kilowatts from 
the Dalles Dam will be needed as soon as 
we can get it. 

The project at The Dalles is underway. 
The money to be spent must be spent 
sooner or later. To delay the project a 
year does not save money. It costs 
money. It costs money in extra carrying 
charges on the investment in the dam. 
It costs more money and the waste of a 
resource to let the water of the river run 
past a partly completed dam for a need- 
less year, without taking from the water 
the power that is there. The sooner the 
dam begins to operate, the sooner its 
cost will be repaid. 

A job that has been started is a job 
that should be finished. It is unbusi- 
nesslike, simply for the sake of a delay 
not an economy, a delay—in the invest- 
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ing of $16 million to sacrifice a year’s 
time at the Dalles Dam. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I congratulate the Committee on 
including the 25 percent increment for 
the workers in the Canal Zone in the bill 
under consideration. I notice, however, 
on page 13 of the report of the commit- 
tee, a criticism leveled at the report by 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management 
consultants. They made an extensive 
survey of conditions in the Canal Zone 
and their conclusions are the same as 
those I arrived at as a result of a recent 
visit to the Panama Canal. As you know, 
I am a member of the subcommittee on 
the Canal Zone of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, and I felt 
it my duty as a member of that com- 
mittee to investigate the living condi- 
tions, the cost of living, and the man- 
ner of life of the residents of the Canal 
Zone who work for the United States 
Government. I found that they do not 
have equal housing conditions with their 
fellow workers in the United States, that 
the conditions under which they live are 
much below the conditions of similar 
workers in the United States, and that 
the climate cannot be compared to the 
climate in any part of the United States. 

The children of the workers do not 
have the same advantages as do similar 
children in the United States. When 
they grow up, they are unable to find 
suitable employment in the Canal Zone. 
They must be separated from their fath- 
ers and mothers and return to the 
United States. The employees them- 
selves cannot own their own homes be- 
cause there are no homes for sale in the 
Canal Zone, the workers not being per- 
mitted to purchase land. 

When the employees are retired, they 
must leave the home that they have 
known practically all of their lives and 
to which they have become accustomed 
because the United States will no longer 
rent an apartment to them. 

I do not believe the committee should 
have taken a small extract from the re- 
port of the management consultants. 
The overall contents of the report am- 
ply sustains the findings that the Canal 
Zone workers are entitled to a 25-per- 
cent increment, and I wish to make the 
positive statement that as a result of my 
investigation, I found they are definitely 
entitled to the 25-percent increment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I am an 
enthusiast for navigation facilities. 
More than a half century ago we started 
in an attempt to dam and lock the Ohio 
River. Around 30 years ago we finished 
the last one of these navigation facili- 
ties. Since that time the Ohio River has 
increased its potential so far as tonnage 
is concerned as much as 10 to 12 times. 
Some of these dams are 50 years old. 
Many of them are becoming obsolescent. 
Many of them have gotten to the point 
where it is almost impossible to give com- 
plete navigation facilities, and much de- 
lay is caused because of this fact. 
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There are now being planned, as some 
Members know, some high level dams. 
We have one on the Ohio River which is 
near Gallipolis, Ohio, which has dis- 
placed about 3 or 4 of the dams men- 
tioned above. There is another one 
planned at Greenup, Ky., which would 
likewise displace about four of the above 
dams. 

The cost of operation of these large 
roller-type dams is comparatively small 
when we take into consideration the to- 
tal cost of the number of dams that are 
eliminated by reason of the replacement 
with the larger dams. 

It seems to me that good judgment in 
the allocation of funds for rivers and 
harbors improvements, particularly for 
these inland waterways, would be to de- 
vote more funds toward the improve- 
ment of the already existing facilities 
rather than to try to find new areas in 
which to spend money. 

Ohio River navigation is an estab- 
lished fact. It is a paying thing. All 
up and down the Ohio River we have 
been able by reason of water transporta- 
tion facilities to locate very splendid in- 
dustrial facilities of one sort or another. 
They are going to have to depend large- 
ly upon water navigation. If we are go- 
ing to protect these installations which 
we have been occasionally referring to 
as installations in the modern American 
Ruhr, then we must not forget the fact 
that these existing facilities must be 
taken care of. 

I appreciate the effort that has been 
made by this committee in using the 
funds as best they saw fit, and I think, 
too, they have done a good job. But I 
do feel we should not neglect navigable 
streams that already exist, that have 
been built up to the point where they 
are already a going concern, and which 
should be furnished money with which 
to maintain their facilities. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEAL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman's dis- 
trict, as he knows, runs along the Ohio 
River for probably 100 miles. 

Mr. NEAL. Two hundred miles, al- 
most. 

Mr. JENKINS. And mine runs about 
175 miles: He and I both have seen the 
growth of navigation on the river. There 
is no question but what the growth of 
navigation from Parkersburg to Cincin- 
nati has increased far more than 10 
times. The traffic is terrific. The need 
for these facilities, especially at Green- 
up Dam, is imperative. 

Mr. NEAL. It is imperative. 
we JENKINS. We just have to haye 

Mr. NEAL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEAL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I concur with my col- 
league from West Virginia in his remarks 
on the need for this improvement at the 
Greenup facility and the Ohio River be- 
low Huntington. It is a great waterway 
and it will be immensely useful to the 
coal industry of West Virginia in pro- 
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viding cheaper transportation. I think 
it should be included in a future budget. 

Mr. NEAL. The gentleman has made 
an excellent statement. 

One of the things that interferes with 
present-day traffic on the Ohio River is 
the fact that these dams are not only 
obsolete, but even on as large a stream as 
the Ohio River, one that usually has 
enough constant flow to keep up a good 
pool, by reason of the fact that we do not 
have anything in excess of these dams 
that are being put out of condition oc- 
casionally may require flooding from one 
dam to the other in order to permit 
navigation. These are the things on 
which we need the expenditure of some 
of our money. I hope the time will come 
when we can curtail some of our foreign 
expenditures and devote that money to 
our own American waterways that need 
it so much. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the commit- 
tee for the money placed in this appro- 
priation bill for the continuation of the 
work on the flood wall at Vincennes. I 
wish to report that the work on this flood 
wall is progressing in an excellent man- 
ner. While there is considerable work 
yet to be done after this appropriation 
is exhausted, the work will have pro- 
gressed far enough that we would be 
able in a few years to realize security 
from floods at Vincennes. 

I wish that every member of Congress 
could understand the importance of this 
project, and know the gratitude of the 
people of Vincennes for this most worth- 
while project. I trust that this body will 
accept the recommendation of the Com- 
a and permit this project to go for- 
ward. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, a comment by the gentleman 
from West Virginia prompted me to take 
this time to discuss a project we have 
in Stockton, the Stockton Deep Water 
Channel. The harbor was finished in 
1933 so it is 20 years old now. Many 
millions of tons of military and civilian 
freight have passed up and down that 
river between our city and San Francis- 
co Bay. 

When the turning basin was made in 
1932 it provided for the type of vessel 
of that day. Since that time the vessels 
plying up and down that river have in- 
creased almost 200 feet in length, and 
they have a lot deeper draft than they 
had before. I have taken up with the 
Budget Bureau the enlargement of that 
turning basin to fit the present-day ves- 
sels. 

Mr. Hughes has listened to me very 
courteously. I have furnished him the 
data which shows the necessity for the 
enlargement of the turning basin. We 
are putting up $600,000 of our own 
money to help pay for this cost. We 
have the necessary land, or options on 
it, required for the enlargement of the 
turning basin and for spoils areas. I 
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am hoping that Mr. Hughes or the 
Budget Bureau will authorize the project 
as one of the new starts we have heard 
so much about. 

I know this committee could not con- 
sider this project because it was not in 
the budget recommendations, but per- 
haps over in the other body they will 
give serious consideration to the en- 
largement of the turning basin of the 
Stockton Deep Water Channel. It is my 
opinion that the data I furnished shows 
conclusively, and they were furnished 
me by the port director of that port, that 
we must have a larger turning basin, 
which will take good care of the new 
type of vessels, some of which are 500 
feet long and over, that are plying up 
and down that river. This is a service 
that the shippers and ship operators are 
entitled to. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I wish to urge that the House ap- 
prove the request for appropriations for 
projects in the Twenty-fifth District of 
California, as contained in the bill we 
are now discussing. 

In order that lives and property in my 
area may be protected, it is most impor- 
tant that work continue on San Antonio 
Dam, and Whittier Narrows Dam. In 
addition, funds should be appropriated 
to initiate construction of flood-control 
projects in Eaton Wash, Arcadia Wash, 
and Sawpit Canyon Wash. The forest 
fires in southern California earlier this 
year have created a flood hazard greater 
than has existed previously. Already 
large amounts of mud and debris have 
been washed down from the foothills into 
the Duarte area, and also in Monrovia 
which is in the neighboring district rep- 
resented by our colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hrestanp]. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to include in the 
Recorp at this point my letter to the 
Secretary of the Army of December 23, 
1953, and also my statement before the 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: As the time is ap- 
proaching for submission to the Congress of 
the President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1955, I wish to direct your attention once 
again to the urgent flood-control needs of 
the 25th Congressional District. Since the 
Army Corps of Engineers is responsible for 
flood-control projects, I am directing this 
communication to you with the request that 
the following facts be considered when funds 
are requested by that agency. 

As you know, there are a number of proj- 
ects which vitally affect the welfare of the 
people of this district. In my home area, 
Arcadia, we are intensely interested in alle- 
viation of the flood hazard in the El Monte 
Avenue area. It is my understanding that 
this project is connected with the improve- 
ment of channels for Arcadia, Eaton, and 
Rio Hondo washes. I urge that these proj- 
ects be given highest priority. 

In the eastern section of the 25th dis- 
trict, I am deeply concerned with the need 
for sufficient funds to continue work on San 
Antonio Dam. The tremendous growth of 
population in the Pomona Valley area has 
increased the potential hazards in the event 
of a flood such as occurred in 1938. 

Funds will be needed also for the comple- 
tion of the Whittier Narrows Dam which has 
been under construction several years. 

The expansion and development of indus- 
trial facilities in the 25th district which are 
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participating in the national defense pro- 
gram have brought in thousands of families 
and caused the construction of a vast num- 
ber of new homes. Many of the industrial 
plants and houses would be imperiled if 
there should be another flood disaster. The 
protection of lives and defense facilities, 
therefore, makes these flood-control projects 
well justified. 

You may rest assured that I shall be happy 
to cooperate with you toward the completion 
of these projects which are so important to 
our rapidly expanding area in southern 
California. 

Most sincerely, 
Patrick J. HILLINGS, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. HILLINGS. I am pleased to be here with 
my colleagues and I concur with the state- 
ments of Mr. Grifith and Colonel Hedger, 
both of whom have performed an outstand- 
ing service in my opinion to the State of 
California and to Los Angeles County. 

I have always received the finest coopera- 
tion from these two gentlemen and their col- 
leagues serving the needs of the people of 
my district. 

I regret that I was unable to see the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, when it visited south- 
ern California. By having been on the scene 
you have a good picture of our problem there. 

As Mr. HIEsTAND has already said, the lives 
of the people in the foothill areas, 500,000, 
have been placed in jeopardy by the recent 
rains and floods. The fires in the mountains 
burned away some of the protection which 
we normally might have had. 

My district, as shown on the relief map, is 
under the two dark patches here which in- 
dicate the forest fires. We are interested in 
the protection that we would have from 
further construction and completion of the 
San Antonio Dam, the Whittier Narrows 
Dam, and of course, the washes that are out- 
lined on the map, such as Eaton Wash, Ar- 
cadia Wash, Sawpit Canyon Wash, and so 
forth. Particular attention should be di- 
rected to flood hazards in the Duarte area. 

I would appreciate very. much the serious 
consideration of the committee of these 
problems. I would like to say again that I 
concur in the statements previously pre- 
sented. 

I would like to insert a resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Arcadia, Calif. 

I thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. HILLINGS. We 
will be glad to accommodate you. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


Resolution 2324 


“Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Arcadia, Calif., urging prompt action to 
alleviate flood hazards 


The city council of the city of Arcadia 
does find and resolve as follows: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. That the city of Arcadia has 
long been plagued with floodwaters arising 
above and beyond the confines of the city 
of Arcadia. That the city of Arcadia has for 
many years led all cities and communities in 
this area in the amount of new residential 
construction, with the result that the city is 
almost entirely developed to single-family 
residential use. That such development has 
necessarily decreased the amount of natural 
percolation of rainfall and has greatly in- 
creased the runoff of surface waters within 
the city of Arcadia. That the surrounding 
areas have likewise experienced a phenom- 
enal development, which has added to the 
conditions creating flood problems and haz- 
ards, That the city of Arcadia has neither 
the jurisdiction nor the means by itself ade- 
quately to remedy the situation. 

“Sec, 2. That the people of the entire 
County of Los Angeles have recognized the 
urgency of the flood conditions prevailing in 
this county, have appreciated the inability of 
cities and communities to solve these prob- 
lems on a purely local basis, have plainly in- 
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dicated the desire of the overwhelming ma- 
jority to remedy the conditions wherever 
they exist by voting a $179 million bond is- 
sue for fiood-control purposes, and that work 
has already commenced to carry out the pur- 
poses of such bond issue. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. That in some locations and par- 
ticularly in the city of Arcadia, the effective- 
ness of the county flood-control program is 
largely dependent upon and at times must 
await completion of flood-control projects by 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers. 
That the Arcadia Wash in the city of Arcadia 
and the Eaton Wash adjacent to the city 
are and for some seasons have been the cause 
of alarm to all the residents of the com- 
munity and of considerable damage and loss 
to many persons in our area. That the im- 
mediate completion of the Federal projects 
concerning the Arcadia Wash and the Eaton 
Wash is of utmost concern to the city of 
Arcadia and its inhabitants, and is of ab- 
solute necessity and must be completed be- 
fore other correlated flood-control projects in 
this city can either be completed or become 
effective. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. That the city manager be and he 
is hereby instructed to send copies of the 
within resolution to Vice President-Elect 
RicHarp Nixon, Senators KNOWLAND and 
KUCHEL, Congressman HILLINGS, Los Angeles 
County Flood Control District, and the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors, urging 
prompt action by all in power to expedite 
Federal flood-control projects concerning the 
Arcadia Wash and Eaton Wash, and request- 
ing the integration of related county pro- 
grams therewith, to the end that the ever- 
increasing hazard of flood damage to life and 
property may promptly be reduced to a 
minimum. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. The city clerk shall certify to the 
adoption of this resolution.’ 

“I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was adopted at a regular meeting of 
the City Council of the City of Arcadia held 
on the 6th day of January 1953, by the affirm- 
ative vote of at least three councilmen, to 
wit: 

“Ayes: Councilmen Dow, Hulse, Kennett, 
Nottingham, and Schmocker. 

“Noes: None. 

“Absent: None. 

W. M. CORNISH, 
“City Clerk of the City of Arcadia. 

“Signed and approved this 6th day of 
January 1953. 

“JOHN A. SCHMOCKER, 

“Attest: 

W. M. Cornisu, City Clerk.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 7 on page 1. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 8367) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may revise and extend their 
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remarks in connection with general de- 
bate on the bill H. R. 8367. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, having introduced the original au- 
thorization for additional flood protec- 
tion for Beardstown, Ill, I wish to 
publicly thank the Civil Functicns Sub- 
committee members and Chairman 
Davis for its inclusion in the appropria- 
tion bill before the House of Represent- 
atives today. I want the full House 
Appropriations Committee and Chair- 
man Taser to know of my personal 
appreciation. 

The protection is needed and justified 
or I would not have introduced the au- 
thorization resolution. 

The subcommittee, the full committee, 
and the House of Representatives will 
never regret the included amount of 
$400,000 for the prosecution of work on 
the flood project at Beardstown, which is 
so badly in need of repairs and strength- 
ening. 

This Illinois city of 6,000 people, with 
its complement of churches, schools, 
factories, stores, and railroad shops, I 
am sure, join with me today in even 
more appreciation than I can transmit. 


THE DANGERS OF JUDICIAL 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, events in recent years have 
focused public attention on the threat 
of communism, fascism, and other for- 
eign political philosophies which con- 
stantly seek to undermine, overthrow, 
and destroy the constitutional freedoms 
of our people. This is as it should be; 
in recognizing these evils and in taking 
the necessary steps to eradicate them 
from our society, we are merely acknowl- 
edging the truth of the old axiom which 
says that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. 

Because of conditions as they exist in 
the world today, the perilous interna- 
tional situation that prevails, with the 
clouds of another global war hanging 
ominously overhead, it is only natural 
that our thoughts and activities should 
be directed toward preparation for war 
and the preservation of American insti- 
tutions against the constant, real, and 
deadly challenge of Russian communism 
and its evil menace, both external and 
internal. Nor is it less important or 
natural that we should be giving serious 
thought to our domestic economic con- 
dition, which finds us owing more than 
all of the nations of the world combined, 
and with taxes taking about a third of 
our income for the operation of our Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments. 

With all these problems confronting 
us, their dangers to freedom and liberty 
conceded, the average American citizen 
would probably construe the greatest 
threat to liberty and our form of govern- 
ment to be that presented by commu- 
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nism. But, without meaning to mini- 
mize communism as a very real and seri- 
ous threat to our form of government, or 
to individual liberty, I would point to 
another which I believe to be even 
greater. That is the purpose of my tak- 
ing the time of the House this afternoon. 

Because communism is foreign, and is 
in direct opposition to the basic funda- 
mentals of America’s system, it finds it- 
self when properly exposed, without sup- 
port or sympathy among the great 
masses of the American people. It is 
held up to the public, and properly so, 
as the enemy of freedom and a challenge 
against our institutions. The same be- 
comes true with respect to any other 
foreign inspired philosophies when their 
real nature becomes apparent to our 
people. 

Unfortunately, other equally insidious 
and lethal assaults on our form of govern- 
ment are not so easily detected, nor are 
they so readily apparent to the masses 
of our citizenry. Articles I, II, and 
III of the Constitution provide that our 
Federal Government shall be composed 
of three separate and distinct branches, 
each to be independent of the others, 
with each to discharge certain duties 
and to have such powers as are specifi- 
cally delegated to them by the Consti- 
tution. The checks and balances so ex- 
ercised by each of the three branches in 
relationship to the others were designed 
to insure that one would never be per- 
mitted to infringe upon the rights and 
duties and prerogatives of the others. 
Further, another limitation upon the 
powers of the Federal Government—in- 
cluding all three branches—was imposed 
by the 10th amendment, which posi- 
tively and affirmatively denied to the 
Federal Government the exercise of any 
power not specifically delegated to it 
under the Constitution, such powers be- 
ing reserved to the States or the people. 
The language of that amendment is clear, 
precise, and easily understandable. In 
order that I might not be misunderstood 
in what I say here, or that I be accused 
of using certain portions of that amend- 
ment out of context, I am including here- 
with the complete text of that amend- 
ment: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Therefore, in order to provide a maxi- 
mum of individual freedom to our citi- 
zens, the framers of the Constitution set 
up a sort of double checks and bal- 
ances system: The checks of each branch 
of the Federal Government against the 
abuse or usurpation of power by the 
others; and the reservation to the States 
of such powers as are not specifically 
delegated to the Federal Government. 

It is in the complicated check and bal- 
ance system, the division of governmen- 
tal authority and prerogatives and pow- 
ers between the Federal Government and 
the several States individually, which 
has prevented the tyranny of any one 
over the other. It is this system which 
has made impossible the concentration 
of powers in the hands of a few which 
leads inevitably to an oligarchy, makes 
impossible any semblance of government 
by will of the people, 
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This then is the real strength of our 
form of Government, enabling it to en- 
dure throughout the years as the first, 
and now—the oldest—representative 
form of government in the world. It is 
because our Founding Fathers believed 
that government derives its just powers 
by consent of the governed, and pro- 
ceeded to write that belief into our basic 
law in unmistakable language and in no 
uncertain terms, that the great citadel of 
freedom which is America has been able 
to attain its present position as leader 
of the free world. 

What shall we gain in America, if we 
repel the alien forces which seek to de- 
stroy us from without, and yet permit 
our Constitution to be destroyed from 
within, so that we shall indeed have lost 
the very thing we have striven so long 
to preserve? 

At the risk of being labeled a rabble 
rouser, or a demagogue, or a reactionary 
or what-have-you, I am going to say that 
our constitutional processes are under 
real and immediate danger of being de- 
stroyed—not by some predatory enemy 
from without or by foreign agents from 
within; but rather, at the hands of the 
highest Court in the land, whose sworn 
duty it is to guard zealously those proc- 
esses, 

In recent years, since an ambitious 
Chief Executive sought to change, and 
did change, in effect, the status of the 
Court from its constitutional nature as a 
separate and independent entity of our 
Government to that of a mere arm of the 
executive branch, that great tribunal has 
lost much of its former prestige. Cer- 
tainly it is not looked upon with the same 
great respect, an almost reverent regard, 
which it enjoyed and deserved in former 
years. Nor has the present occupant of 
the White House added stature to that 
sagging body through the appointment of 
a political friend whose greatest claim to 
judicial or professional qualifications for 
such appointment is to be found in the 
fact that his personal influence conceiv- 
ably might have meant the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat for his party 
in his home State. 

When we reach the place where we can 
no longer expect or depend upon our 
courts to interpret the law as the law is, 
but must predicate our activities on the 
presumption that the Court may rule ac- 
cording to what it thinks the law should 
be and without regard for what it is, then 
we shall have no such thing as law. You 
may say that such will never be the case; 
that our people will never permit that 
to come about; that such fears are en- 
tirely groundless. My friends, I wish it 
were not true, unfortunately, the Court 
must already answer to history for some 
of its recent decisions. 

If you were a judge, and you should be 
asked to base your decision in any case 
on premises alien to the law, or to dis- 
regard the law in rendering your opinion, 
should not you consider such to be an 
insult? Certainly, I would consider it an 
insult, perhaps of such gravity and 
brazenness as to be in contempt of court. 
Yet, listen to what was argued in a recent 
case before the Court, the case of Hen- 
derson against Southern Railroad: 

What we seek is not justice under the law 
as it is. What we seek is justice to which 
the law, in its making, should conform. 
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Mr. Speaker, that quotation was taken 
from the brief filed by the Justice De- 
partment of our Government, presenting 
itself as a “friend of the Court.” Actu- 
ally, it was presenting itself as a political 
spokesman for the administration of 
President Truman, then in power, to 
argue a case in which the United States 
Government could have had no interest 
whatsoever, other than to serve the po- 
litical needs of the administration. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that plea 
of the Attorney General and the Justice 
Department was the most brazen insult 
to the intelligence and integrity of the 
Court that had ever been directed 
against it. Where is the authority of 
the Supreme Court to interpret the law— 
not on the basis of what it is, or what 
it was intended to be—but rather, to 
draw from the law what is not in it, and 
make it conform to what they think 
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should be in it? Obviously, for the 
Court to follow such a course is for it 
to assume the powers of legislation, spe- 
cifically given to the Congress and it 
alone, by the Constitution. 

Did the Court resent this kind of 
phony argument and promptly repudiate 
it by decree? Obviously, it was a con- 
fession by the Justice Department that 
the law was on the other side and did 
not support their position. On the con- 
trary, the Court overruled every prece- 
dent and completely overturned existing 
law to find in favor of the complain- 
ants—the side espoused by a politically 
minded Attorney General and his Justice 
Department. In doing so, the Court 
wrote new law; it legislated by judicial 
decree that which Congress had refused 
to enact. 

Nor was that the first time in recent 
years that this body has overreached its 
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authority to upset existing law in order 
to construe or remake it as they thought 
it should have been. The distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Davis], 
listed in a speech in this House on June 
18, 1953, 32 such decisions rendered be- 
tween 1937 and 1953, each of which over- 
ruled a case previously decided by the 
Court, construing the Constitution and 
established principles of law accepted 
and relied upon by both the courts and 
the public for long periods of years. At 
this point I will insert this list showing 
the names and citations of the overruling 
case, the year in which it was overruled, 
the vote by which it was overruled, the 
name and citation of the overruled case, 
the year in which that case was decided, 
the vote by which it was decided, and the 
age of the overruled case at the time it 
was overruled: 


Overruling case 


. Helvering v. Producers Corp. (303 U. S. 376) 


Erie R. Co. v. Tompkins (304 U. S. 6) 
. Graves v. N. V. ex rel. O'Keefe (306 U. S. 466). 


. O'Malley v. Woodrough (307 U. S. 277) 
. Madden v. Kentucky (309 U. S. 83) 
Heloering v. Hallock (309 U. S. 106) 
. Tigner v. Teras (310 U. S. 141) 
. United States v. Darby (312 U. S. 100) 
. e 8 v. Chicago, M. St. P. & R. Co. 612 
ý Nye Si United States (313 U. S. 33) _- 


. California v. Thompson as 855 e 109) 
. Olson v. 2 6513 U.S 


Sen ppa 9N m 


State Tar Comm'n v. Aldrich (316 U. S, 174) 
Williams v. North Carolina (317 U. S. 287) 


— 
EJ 
P: 
S 


Board of Education v. Barnette (319 U. S. 6240 
ake Power Comm'n v. Hope Gas Co. (320 U. S. 


591). 
Mercoid Corp. v. Mid-Continent Co. (320 U. S. 661) 
Mahnich v. Southern S. S. Co. (321 U. S. 96) 
. Smith v. Allwright (321 U. S. 649) = 
United States v. Underwriter’s Assn (322 U. S. 533, 
Girouard v. United States (328 U. S. 61) 
Angel v. Bullington (330 U. S. 183) 


Sherrer v. Sherrer (334 U. 8. 343) 
Lincoln Union v. Northwestern Co. (335 U. S. 525) 


Commissioner v. Church (335 U. S. 632) 
„ Oklahoma Tur Commission v. Texas Co. (335 U. S. —). 


$3 BN 8 SESS E Bs 


31. United States v. Rabinowiz (1950) (339 U. S. 56, 66, 85) - 
32, wore Burstyn, Inc., v. Wilson (1952) (343 U. 8. 405, 


Graves v. Teras Co. (208 U 


Fleet Corp. v. Lustgarten 5 U. 
-| Jones v. Dpeiika (316 U.S 
-| Childers v. Reaver (270 U. 8 


First National Rank v. Weine (284 U. S. 312) 
Haddock v. Haddock (201 U. S. 562)... 


Sgr 7 'ersed on reargument). 


7 Age 
Term Vote Overruled case Term Vote (years) 
1937 Gillespie v. Oklahoma (257 U. S. 80) 1921 | 6to 
Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co, (285 U. 8, 393) 1931 | 5to 
1937 Swift v. Tyson (16 Pet. 1) 1842 | Un: 
1938 -| Collector v. Day (11 Wall. 113) 1870 | 8tol 
N. V. ex rel. Rogers v. Graves (299 1936 [8 to 0 
1938 Miles v. Graham (268 U. S. 501) 1924 | 8tol 
1939 Colgate v. Harvey (206 U. S. 40) 1935 | 6to3 
1939 Helvering v. St. Louis Trust Co. (296 ae 5 39). 1935 | 5to4 
Becker v. St. Louis Trust Co. (206 U. S. 48) 1935 — 
1939 Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co. (isa 05 S. 510) 1901 7 to 
1940 Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251) 1917 5 to 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238; limited) r 
1940 United States v. Lynah (188 U. S. 445; overruled i in part) 1902 
1940 | 6 to Toledo 8 Co. v. United 820 (247 U. S. 402) 1917 
1940 i ..| DiSanto v. Pennsylvania aa F 1 
1940 -| Ribnik v, Mc Bridge as 380) 
1941 Panhandle Oil Co. v. apd 855 Ne S. 2180 


S 
sss 


8. 320) 


1942 -| Minersville School Dist. v. Gobities (310 U. S. 58 1939 
1943 -| United Railways v. West (280 U. S. 234; overruled in part) 1929 
1943 Leeds & Catlin Co. y: Victor Talking Machine Co. (No. 2) | 1908 
(213 U. S. 325; limited), 

1943 Plamals v. Pinar Det Rio aA U. S. 151: overruled in part) 1927 
1943 Grovey v. Townsend (295 U. S. 45) 1934 
1943 Paul v. Virginia (8 Wall. 168; overruled in part) 1868 
1945 United States v. Schwimmer (279 U. S. 644)... 1928 

United States v. Macintosh (283 U. S. 605) — 1930 

United States v. Bland (283 U. S. 686) ----..--------- 1930 15 
19460 Lupton's Sons Co. v. Automobile Club (225 U. S. 480; ren- | 1911 

dered obsolete hy prior change in law). 

1947 Andrews v. Andrews (188 U. S. 14; 5338 in part). 1902 
1948 Adair v. United States (208 U. S. 161) 1907 

Coppage v. Kansas (236 U. S. 1) 1914 
1948 May v. Heiner r ANES 1929 19 
1948 | Unanimous... Choctaw & Gulf R. Co. v. Harrison (235 U. S. 292). 1914 

Indian Oil Co. v. Oklahoma (240 U. 8. 522) 1915 

Howard v. Gipsy Oil Co. (247 U. S. a 1917 

Large Oil Co. v. Howard ae U. S. 549) _. 1918 

Oklahoma v. Ba p. (296 U. S. 52100 — 1935 
1949 | 5 to 3. Trupiano v. United States | 4008) (334 U. S. 669 __- 1947 2 
1951 | Unanimous... Mua Sev Corp. v. Ohio Industrial Comm'n tisis (236 | 1914 Unanimous... 36 


Within a few days, or weeks at most, 
the Supreme Court will render a decision 
in several other cases in which it has 
been asked by the administration now 
in power to upset precedent and to es- 
tablish, by judicial fiat, new principles 
of law never approved by Congress or 


the people. These are the highly pub- 
licized cases involving the right of the 
several States to maintain separate, but 
equal, school facilities for their children. 
I refer to the case of Davis against 
County School Board of Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, and companion cases. 

In these cases the Attorney General 
has attacked the separate, but equal, 
doctrine as being in violation of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, despite 


the fact that it has been upheld consist- 
ently by the courts since the War Be- 
tween the States. 

For 50 years at least, minority pres- 
sure groups and other leftwing elements 
have constantly petitioned Congress to 
legislate their wishes into being without 
regard for the rights of the several 
States. They have been persistent in 
their demands, even to the point, on oc- 
casion, of threatening or bringing about 
the defeat of conscientious Members of 
Congress who insisted on placing the 
Nation’s welfare above that of these 
groups. 

Having failed in their efforts to com- 
pel Congress to surrender to their de- 
mands, they have turned in desperation 


to the other branches of our Govern- 
ment, in the hope that the President or 
the courts would be willing to bypass 
Congress and enact these laws by judi- 
cial decree or Executive fiat. Thus far, 
they have succeeded to a marked degree. 
Can it be that our Supreme Court will 
permit itself to become a vehicle to be 
used by minorities in their desire to con- 
trol the majority? Can it be that the 
Supreme Court will let itself become the 
means by which legislation rejected by 
Congress may be forced on the people 
notwithstanding? 

I am not so much concerned over the 
immediate effects of an adverse court 
ruling in these school cases as I am over 
the effect such decisions may have on 
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the future structure of our Government. 
Having sworn to protect and defend the 
Constitution against all enemies, both 
foreign and domestic, and regarding that 
oath as inviolable, I feel compelled to 
protest, as vigorously as I know how, 
what I consider to be open attempts to 
destroy the meaning of that Constitu- 
tion. 

Until recently, no one questioned the 
constitutional validity of State laws 
which provided for separation of the 
races: This had long since been decided 
by the Court. Nor do we in the South, 
where these laws maintain, intend that 
our separate school systems shall be- 
come integrated school systems regard- 
less of what the Court might rule. We 
can handle that problem when and if it 
becomes necessary, and we will maintain 
separate schools, even if it means the 
elimination of public schools in favor 
of a private segregated-school system. 
In event of such a contingency, could 
the Court honestly say that it is serving 
the best interests of the Negroes by an 
antisegregation ruling, when it means 
that they shall have lost that which they 
already have? 

Throughout the South, legislatures are 
striving diligently to provide equal school 
facilities for Negroes and are succeeding 
at a rapid pace. This is being done in 
spite of the fact that Negroes, who con- 
stitute a large percentage of the popula- 
tion of those States, nevertheless, pay an 
infinitesimal proportion of the taxes that 
go to the support of the schools. 

Who is being made the victim of un- 
fair discrimination through segregation 
if facilities and opportunities are equal? 
The Supreme Court, in the case of Gong 
Lum et al. v. Rice et al. (275 U. S. 78), in 
a full bench decision, held tnat no unfair 
discrimination existed “when equal fa- 
cilities for education are afforded both 
classes.” This opinion was written by 
Chief Justice Taft, an Ohio Republican, 
who refused to permit himself to be in- 
fluenced in the discharge of his judicial 
duties by the pressures of political expe- 
diency. Listen to this, quoted from the 
Court's decision in that case, rendered in 
1927: 

The right and power of the State to regu- 
late the method of providing for the educa- 
tion of its youth at public expense is clear. 


Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. S. 537), de- 
cided in 1896, is perhaps the controlling 
case establishing the validity of the 
separate-but-equal doctrine. In this 
case, the Court, in upholding the valid- 
ity under the 14th amendment of a 
Louisiana statute requiring the separa- 
tion of the white and colored races, 
speaking of permitted racial separation, 
said: 

The most common instance of this is con- 
nected with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored children, which 
has been held to be a valid exercise of the 
legislative power even by courts of States 
where the political rights of the colored race 
have been longest and most earnestly 
enforced. 


Can the law be stated more simply or 
clearly? Certainly not. In the case of 
Gong Lum et al. against Rice et al, 
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which I mentioned a moment ago, the 
Court, referring to the validity of State 
separate school systems, said: 

Were this a new question, it would call for 
very full argument and consideration, but we 
think it is the same question which has been 
many times decided to be within the consti- 
tutional power of the State legislature to 
settle without intervention oz the Federal 
courts under the Federal Constitution. 


In support of their opinion, they cited 
the following host of previous opinions 
of the Court: 

Roberts v. City of Boston (5 Cush. (Mass.) 
198, 206, 208, 209); State ex rel. Garnes v. Mc- 
Cann (21 Oh. St. 198, 210); People ex rel. King 
v. Gallagher (93 N. Y. 438); People ez rel. 
Cisco v. School Board (161 N. Y. 598); Ward 
v. Flood (46 Cal, 36); Wysinger v. Crook- 
shank (82 Cal. 588, 590); Reynolds v. Board 
of Education (66 Kans. 672); McMillan v. 
School Committee (107 N. C. 609); Cory v. 
Carter (48 Ind. 327); Lehew v. Brummell 
(103 Mo. 546); Dameron v. Bayless (14 Ariz. 
180); State ex rel. Stoutmeyer v. Duffy (T 
Nev. 342, 348, 355); Bertonneau v. Board (3 
Woods 177, s. c. 3 Fed. Cases, 294, Case No, 
1,861); United States v. Buntin (10 Fed. 730, 
735); Wong Him v. Callahan (119 Fed. 381). 


In the case of Cummings v. Richmond 
County Board of Education (175 U. S. 
528)—another case in point—Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, said: 

We may add that while all admit that the 
benefits and burdens of public taxation 
must be shared by citizens without discrim- 
ination against any class on account of their 
race, the education of the people in schools 
maintained by State taxation is a matter 
belonging to the respective States, and any 
interference on the part of Federal author- 
ity with the management of such schools 
cannot be justified except in the case of a 
clear and unmistakable disregard of rights 
secured by the supreme law of the land. 


Mr. Speaker, should the Supreme 
Court invalidate the separate but equal 
doctrine in favor of forcing an inte- 
grated school system upon the States, 
it would have to disregard entirely and 
completely the doctrine of stare decisis. 
It would have to create new law by judi- 
cial decree, and thus bypass the intent 
of Congress and the letter of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We, who are citizens of States in which 
separation of the races is maintained by 
law, bitterly resent the implication that 
such separation is an unfair discrimina- 
tion. In the State of Mississippi, for in- 
stance, where 49 percent of the popula- 
tion is colored, there is no agitation 
among either race for abolishing the 
separate school system. On the con- 
trary, our negroes realize that the 
southern white man is their friend, and 
is helping them to promote the inter- 
ests of their own people. They realize 
that segregation does not necessarily 
make for second-class citizenship; 
rather, it provides an opportunity for 
both races to promote their own welfare 
with help from the other race. Abolish 
segregation, and you pit Negro and white 
against each other; you rekindle the 
flames of racial hatred which have long 
since been extinguished in our part of the 
country. Abolish segregation, and I pre- 
dict that you will see a rebirth of the 
Ku Klux Klan, 
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Take the word of the greatest Negro, 
perhaps, of all times, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who said: 

In all things which are purely social, we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mu- 
tual progress. 


To the Democrats who claim to be 
disciples of Thomas Jefferson, an aboli- 
tionist himself—he said, in speaking of 
the slave problem: 

Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate than these people— 


Meaning the Negroes— 
are to be free; or is it less certain that the 
two races, equally free, cannot live in the 
same government, 


Perhaps Jefferson went further along 
those lines than we should go today. 
But he did refiect the thinking of the 
writers of our Constitution, who recog- 
nized the incontrovertible fact that a 
mongrel America cannot live in peace; 
nor can a mongrel America hold the 
respect of the world. 

The great founder of the present day 
Republican Party, Abraham Lincoln, the 
man to whom Republicans refer as the 
Great Emancipator, whom they claim as 
the political patron saint of the Ameri- 
can Negro, debating the slave issue with 
Douglas at Springfield, Ill., on June 26, 
1857, said: 

A separation of the races is the only per- 
fect preventive of amalgamation; but as an 
immediate separation is impossible, then the 
next best thing is to keep them apart where 
they are not already together. 


Segregation has obtained in this coun- 
try for so long a time that it has become 
an established tradition or institution, 
It has been approved, not only by the 
people who established it, but by the 
courts and the Congress. Suddenly, the 
highest tribunal in the land is called 
upon to sweep away the bulwark existing 
in our social and political orbit.. They 
are being asked to deny to our people 
the fundamental constitutional right of 
a continuation of this established, ap- 
proved, and successful practice. 

America has grown great and all pow- 
erful under our time-honored social and 
political system. There is a reason for 
this: The people have an inherent right 
to shape their own respective destinies. 
The architects of our dual system of 
constitutional government purposefully 
retained in the people. themselves 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives the right to legislate laws, repeal 
laws, and inaugurate policies for the 
general welfare of all the people. No- 
where can that right and authority be 
found except in the legislative—and not 
the judicial—branch of our Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have lived in the 
South all my life, and have been raised 
among Negroes. I know how to get 
along with them, as do my neighbors. 
We are their friends, and they are our 
friends. I feel that any step which is 
taken to abolish the separate school sys- 
tem in our States, and to destroy the in- 
dependent school system which we have 
set up for our Negroes, will do the cause 
of the Negro more harm than they suf- 
fered as a result of Reconstruction. But, 
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as I said earlier, we do not fear the im- 
mediate effects of such an adverse court 
ruling; we are fully capable of han- 
dling that problem. However, in the in- 
terest of America’s future, in the deter- 
mination that our tripartite form of gov- 
ernment with its checks and balances 
may be preserved for posterity; in the in- 
terest of preserving the constitutional 
rights of the States to order and control 
their own affairs, it is to be vigorously 
hoped that the Supreme Court, in decid- 
ing the public-school cases now before 
it, will disregard the pressures of political 
expediency, and confine itself to ruling 
on the law as the law is written. 

If they follow that course, we have 
nothing to fear. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi. As he has so well pointed 
out, whenever the laws of this land are 
to be changed, that is a function which 
falls exclusively to the legislative branch 
and not to the judicial branch. 

I have watched with great concern 
the increasing encroachment of the ju- 
dicial branch upon the legislative branch 
of our Government within recent years. 
And as the gentleman has so clearly 
pointed out in his remarks, whenever 
one department of our Government 
usurps the functions of another depart- 
ment of our Government, that means a 
serious breakdown of the principles upon 
which we have established our Govern- 
ment; to provide liberty and freedom 
to the individual and the preservation 
of individual rights through our system 
of State governments in this Republic. 

The gentleman has rendered a great 
service by pointing out these things to 
the Congress and to the Nation. I have 
on different occasions taken the floor 
here to point out the same things, and I 
want to commend the gentleman on the 
service which he has rendered by mak- 
ing these remarks today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman from Georgia. In 
my orinion, he is one of our great 
Americans. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I, too, would like to 
compliment the gentleman on his con- 
tribution to Americanism. I should like 
to point out, also, that this administra- 
tion which has advocated States’ rights 
so much, has ordered the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Charles Wilson, to issue a 
directive to abolish the segregated school 
system on 21 bases in 7 Southern States. 
This, in direct conflict with the Consti- 
tution, or State laws, of those 7 States. 

I immediately called Secretary Wilson 
and I was referred to Secretary Hanna. 
I was then referred to an assistant and 
I requested, as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, for them to point 
out one instance, since they were 
charged with the defense of this coun- 
try, wherein that had added one thing 
to the defense of America. 


I yield 
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I further asked the question if it was 
strictly a political pressure move from 
the White House, such as we encoun- 
tered under President Harry Truman's 
administration. I was requested to give 
them a day or two to make a reply. I 
was called over the telephone. 

The only answer I have had to this 
date was that it came from the White 
House. Even though President Eisen- 
hower himself stated that he would not 
use the military for a reform of this 
country until the civilian population 
went through with this question of seg- 
regation, apparently their own leader- 
ship, although they say they are not 
recommending the civil rights program 
as did the Truman administration, are 
moving in leaps and bounds along that 
line; and while America sleeps, believing 
he meant what he said, I am fearful 
what the consequences may be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
think the gentleman has spoken the 
truth. I think it is obvious that both 
major political parties have surrendered 
completely to the demands of the minor- 
ity groups. Our only hope for salvation 
lies in the Supreme Court; and if the 
Supreme Court refuses to discharge its 
sworn duty under the Constitution, to 
uphold and defend that Constitution, 
then I think that our Government is 
doomed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield in order that I might asso- 
ciate myself as being in complete agree- 
ment with the lucid and forceful argu- 
ment just made, or in the process of 
being made. I should like to say fur- 
ther that the argument that is being 
presented to the House currently by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WiıLLIams] will, by generations yet un- 
born, be used as a classic in the study of 
constitutional processes; that is, unless 
some Supreme Court later were to de- 
cide that this sort of treatise should be 
banned from the public schools—as they 
have banned even the reading of the 
Holy Writ. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
fiattered by the gentleman’s remarks; I 
am most grateful. 


INDOCHINA: DO WE KNOW WHAT 
GOES ON THERE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of this country do 
not want another Korea; they do not 
want another war. At this time, how- 
ever, they are concerned about our pol- 
icies which may lead to another war 
without the formal declaration of one. 

The President must be conscious of 
this apprehension, for on last Wednes- 
day at his press conference he said: 

There is going to be no involvement of 
America in war unless it is a result of the 


constitutional process that is placed upon 
Congress to declare it. 


March 15 


Of course he was talking about the 
formality of the constitutional require- 
ment that Congress must declare war. 
The important question, however, is not 
related to this formal act but policies 
that lead to a state of war prior to a 
request for a declaration of war. The 
record is clear that in the past Presi- 
dential requests have always followed 
prior acts of war under international 
law. This was true in World War I 
and true in World War II. 

Our people are asking the question 
about possible involvement in view of 
action heretofore taken in Indochina 
where we have increased our aid for 
military assistance and where we have 
recently assigned military planes and 
personnel. If we are not at war in 
Indochina, we are dangerously close to 
it, declaration or not. This raises the 
question as to when we are at war. 

One authority on international law 
says that war may be fairly described 
as a condition of armed hostility between 
states and that it may exist prior to the 
use of force. In Indochina we have not 
yet reached that state. It does not fol- 
low that the absence of force means we 
are not at war. 

Mr. Speaker, there are different types 
of war. A general war is one in which 
opposing states regard the whole domain 
of the other as hostile territory, and 
thus prosecute the war against any or 
all of that domain on a general basis. 
A limited war, on the other hand, does 
not require a declaration of war in gen- 
eral terms, and may be conducted on 
any scale which the belligerent states 
may choose. Between 1798 and 1800, for 
example, the United States conducted a 
limited war against France, American 
vessels being authorized by Congress to 
resist searches by French vessels, to cap- 
ture armed French vessels found any- 
where on the high seas, and in other 
ways to counter the depredations com- 
mitted by the French against American 
ocean commerce during the war between 
France and Britain. No authority was 
given to capture unarmed French ves- 
sels or to conduct land operations. 

Just as there are different types of 
war, so are there different ways in which, 
according to international law, a state 
of war may be initiated—first, by the 
commission of hostile acts by one coun- 
try directed against another with the 
design of making war upon it; second, 
by any unequivocal act on the part of 
the government of a state, indicating 
that it regards the conduct of another, 
whether or not deemed by the latter to 
produce such an effect, as having brought 
into being a condition of war; third, by 
noncompliance with an ultimatum con- 
taining a declaration or clear warning 
that war will ensue in the event of fail- 
ure of the respondent state to yield to 
demands made upon it within a specified 
time; and, fourth, by declaration of war. 

Regarding this last method of initi- 
ating a war, the Constitution of the 
United States vests the power of declar- 
ing war in Congress exclusively. But in 
the past this power has been exercised 
only to the extent of declaring the exist- 
ence of a state of war, usually after rela- 
tions with the hostile nations have 
reached a stage at which such congres- 
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sional declaration was inevitable; and in 
every case the declaration has been in 
response to a request by the President. 

In actual fact, the powers of the Presi- 
dent in this matter are considerable. Al- 
though the Congress is empowered by 
the Constitution to declare war and pro- 
vide for the support of the Armed 
Forces, the powers of the President, as 
commander in chief and as chief execu- 
tive, have long been recognized as a 
dominant influence in bringing about 
declarations of war and in directing the 
Armed Forces in time of war. Moreover, 
these formal powers of the President 
have been supplemented heavily by con- 
gressional delegations of power during 
periods of national emergency. The 
declaration by Congress in 1846, for ex- 
ample, that “by the act of the Republic 
of Mexico, a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United 
States,” came after President Polk had 
sent American troops into territory over 
which the two governments were nego- 
tiating and within which American 
troops were fired upon by Mexican 
forces. The beginning of the Spanish- 
American War likewise was precipitated 
by Presidential actions, the battleship 
Maine being ordered to Havana harbor 
by the President during a period of crisis 
in the relations between Spain and the 
United States. 

According to Professor Corwin: 

Our 4 great wars—all great for their re- 
sults, 3 of them great for the effort they re- 
quired of the country—were the outcome of 
Presidential policies in the making of which 
Congress played a distinctly secondary role. 
I mean, of course, the war with Mexico, the 
Civil War, and our participation in World 
War I and World War II. 


To this might be added the hostilities 
in Korea, which the United States en- 
tered on order of the President. The 
support of this action by subsequent con- 
gressional enactments might possibly be 
construed as endorsement, but the deci- 
sion to commit United States military 
forces was made by the President. 

Once the United States has become in- 
volved in a struggle with a foreign power 
the emergency powers exercised by the 
President have been extremely broad. In 
most cases special powers delegated to 
the President by Congress have been the 
basis of these extraordinary Presidential 
actions, but apparently specific congres- 
sional action is not always necessary. In 
December 1950, for example, the Presi- 
dent himself proclaimed the existence of 
a national emergency, and subsequently 
used this proclamation as the basis for 
exercising emergency powers. Other 
notable examples of emergency powers 
being assumed by the President occurred 
during the administrations of Presidents 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. In every case the powers exercised 
were far reaching. 

Many of the armed conflicts in which 
the United States has participated, how- 
ever, have been treated as virtually rou- 
tine actions carried out merely under the 
authority of the President as Command- 
er in Chief. United States marines, for 
example, have landed on foreign soil on 
some 285 occasions, a great many of 
which were not in connection with a de- 
clared war, They first landed in Korea 
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in 1871 on a punitive expedition. Alto- 
gether the United States has participated 
in more than 100 undeclared wars, in- 
cluding the better known cases of: The 
seizure of Veracruz in 1914, General 
Pershing’s expedition into Mexico in 
1916, the naval war with France in 1798, 
the conflict with Tripoli from 1801 to 
1805, and, of course, the recent Korean 
conflict. These examples illustrate the 
extent to which the President has been 
able to conduct wars without first ob- 
taining a declaration of war from 
Congress. 

Today we are confronted with a new 
type of situation. We are in what gen- 
erally has come to be regarded as a cold 
war. According to international law 
one might say that this is a general war 
made up of a series of undeclared limited 
wars. We recognize the Soviet Union as 
our real enemy; the ultimate objective 
of the Soviet Union is believed to be the 
subjugation of the United States. The 
difference between the present situation 
and previous states of war is a common 
recognition that total war involving di- 
rect assault with all available weapons 
likely would destroy both nations. The 
war in Korea was conducted according 
to ground rules tacitly accepted by both 
sides: The United Nations did not bomb 
the home bases of Red China and the 
Soviet Union, or even the staging area of 
Manchuria, and the Communists re- 
frained from attacking our shipping with 
submarines and our bases in Japan and 
Okinawa with aircraft. War was never 
declared by the United States, but great 
quantities of American military equip- 
ment and fighting personnel were com- 
mitted to the conflict. 

This condition, however, is not limited 
to Korea. Since the end of World War 
II the United States has committed it- 
self to the defense of virtually the entire 
free world against Communist aggres- 
sion. We have security agreements with 
more than 2 dozen foreign nations, and 
have other commitments which might 
arise under the United Nations Charter. 
Warlike actions almost anywhere in the 
world are practically certain to involve 
the United States. 

Out of this condition it is natural that 
there should arise a question of whether 
we are at war. According to interna- 
tional law, we are at war; we are in a 
condition of armed hostility with another 
nation. But according to the American 
Constitution, we are not at war because 
Congress has not declared the existence 
of a state of war. 

This question is of particular impor- 
tance with respect to conditions in Indo- 
china. Supposedly, the war which has 
been going on there for several years 
is one between the French and Viet- 
namese, on the one hand, and the Com- 
munist rebels, on the other. In actual 
fact, it is much more than that. It is 
clear that these Communist rebels have 
been trained and equipped by Red China 
and the Soviet Union, and in an effort to 
prevent the spread of Communist ag- 
gression the United States has contrib- 
uted to the French and Vietnamese ef- 
fort. In this connection, a Senate com- 
mittee recently reported that— 

Since 1950 the United States has borne ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the cost of the 
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war and at the present time is carrying 
approximately 63 percent of the total cost. 


It is not merely an academic question. 
The fact that present conditions do not 
precisely fit conventional definitions does 
not alter these conditions. Conventional 
definitions do not necessarily apply in 
a time of ideological war. What is im- 
portant is that we should know precisely 
what we are doing. We do not want to 
be inched into an untenable position; 
we do not want to become involved in 
a war which we might avoid by assessing 
our actions in terms of their logical im- 
plications and the ends toward which we 
are striving. These considerations, and 
not particular definitions of war, should 
govern our conduct in world affairs. Un- 
derstand this and we shall better under- 
stand the crisis now confronting us in 
the prosecution of the cold war. 


TAX REVISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHAR- 
TER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
in a few days this body will be asked to 
pass on the most important tax bill to 
come before Congress in more than 20 


years. 

That legislation is known as the tax- 
revision bill. 

It should more properly be labeled as 
the most brazen attempt by certain busi- 
ness interests, aided and abetted by the 
Eisenhower administration, to rewrite 
the entire tax code for their own special 
privilege and benefit. 

This legislation is an open attempt to 
switch the burden of taxation from the 
investor to the wage earner—from the 
corporations and large stockholders to 
the persons of the lower income-tax 
brackets. 

It is an attempt to make the man who 
earns his daily bread from the sweat of 
his brow to pay more and more of the $50 
billion cost of the cold war with Russia, 
more and more of our $5 billion in for- 
eign-aid spending, more and more of the 
$2 billion cost of our atomic-energy pro- 
gram, while at the same time letting the 
investor, the corporation president, and 
the large stockholder pay less and less. 

True, there are a few sweet pills placed 
strategically in this bill to help working 
widows, parents who can afford to send 
their children to college, and so forth, 
but these pills are mere windowdressing 
which the administration felt necessary 
to sell such a shocking piece of special- 
interest legislation. 

Now, I do not plan to analyze the spe- 
cific provisions of this bill at this time. 
That will come later. 

However, I do plan to raise a very im- 
portant question which all Members of 
this body should consider in connection 
with this piece of legislation. 

The question is a very simple one. 

It deals with the author of the divi- 
dend tax-credit section of this legislation 
and how he will personally benefit from 
this section. 

I am sure that not a handful of the 
Members of this body knows that the 
author, Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey, never sold a dime of his hundreds 
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of thousands of dollars worth of stock as 
other Cabinet members were forced to 
do before taking office. 

Secretary Humphrey never sold his 
stock because a private law firm, the 
same firm that represented corporations 
which he formerly headed, gave him an 
opinion stating that he was under no 
legal obligation to sell such stock. I re- 
peat the words “no legal obligation.” 
It is of great interest to note also that 
Secretary Humphrey has made it clear 
that in his opinion he has a right to re- 
ceive in addition to his regular annual 
Government salary of $22,500 dividend 
payments from his stock. 

Now, it is true that Mr. Humphrey, as 
required by law, resigned all offices and 
directorship in the corporations with 
which he was previously connected. 

Although it should be noted here that 
Mr. Humphrey is on leave of absence 
without pay as an employee of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. which permits him to re- 
tain certain group insurance; also as a 
former employee of M. A. Hanna Co., his 
retirement rights continue. 

But that is not the issue or the ques- 
tion. 

The important question and the issue 
is Mr. Humphrey’s stockholdings, and 
whether his authorship of the provision 
which sets up credits for taxpayers who 
receive dividends is in conflict. 

The dividend provision as originally 
drafted by Mr. Humphrey was designed 
to eliminate over a period of years all 
taxes on dividends. However, the pro- 
posal was so shocking and so raw that it 
was toned down by Republican members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. But the amended section is still in 
the bill, and it extends to holders of 
stocks a special privilege which is not 
enjoyed by wage earners. 

Now, there may or may not be a legal 
conflict in Mr. Humphrey’s stockhold- 
ings and his authorship of the dividend 
provision which will indirectly benefit 
him. But there is certainly and defi- 
nitely a moral conflict, and I would say, 
a deep moral conflict. 

Anyone can see the wisdom of the 
requirement made by Congress to have 
Defense Secretary Wilson sell his stock. 
The plain intent of that action was that 
no man having the custody of the na- 
tional funds should be in a position to 
enrich himself by the use of them di- 
rectly or indirectly; no man shall take 
advantage of that high office, either for 
himself or for his friends, directly or 
indirectly. 

It will be of interest to this body that 
on January 19, 1953, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, when testifying before the Senate 
Finance Committee, promised to furnish 
that committee a list of his holdings. 
Also to furnish a list of his family hold- 
ings. He made that promise under oath 
in answer to questions asked by Senator 
ROBERT Kerr, of Oklahoma. 

Here is the official exchange as con- 
tained in the transcript of that hearing. 
I read: 

Senator Kerr. I came in a little late, Mr. 
Humphrey. Did you furnish the committee 
with a list of your holdings in the various 


companies with which you have been asso- 
ciated? 
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Secretary HUMPHREY. I did not, but I will 
be glad to do so if you would care to have me; 
I will file it with you. 

Senator MILLIKIN, He didn’t furnish us a 
list, but he was asked the question of the 
largest percentage of stock that he holds in 
any company in which he is interested. I 
think he said some 5 percent. He said also 
in his testimony that he would not attempt 
because of his stock ownership or relation- 
ship with those businesses in the past to 
influence their policy or attempt to direct 
them in any way whatsoever. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is my direct 
holdings. There are some family holdings 
in addition to that, but that is my direct 
holdings. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you added your family 
holdings? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. It would be less than 
10. 
Senator Kerr. Did I understand you to say 
you would be glad to furnish the committee 
such a list? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I will. 


But now let us take a look to see 
whether Mr. Humphrey has fulfilled his 
promise. 

I took the liberty of having a friend 
of mine call at the committee’s office a 
few days ago and ask the clerk if such 
a list had ever been filed by the Secre- 
tary. Her answer was, and I quote, 
“No. I guess he forgot about it.” 

In the past 48 hours a published story 
stated that a list of the Secretary’s stock- 
holdings was furnished. If that is the 
case, why was the list never made public 
or given to our committee? The entire 
holdings of Defense Secretary Wilson, 
and other members of the Cabinet, were 
made public. 

How much stock does Mr. Humphrey 
hold? 

How much in the way of dividends did 
he receive during his first year in office? 

How much will he benefit from this 
dividend provision which he has au- 
thored? This year? Next year? The 
third year? 

These are questions that Mr. Hum- 
phrey should answer. 

It is only known that according to 
Secretary Humphrey’s own testimony he 
has retained ownership in stock of four 
companies with whose management he 
was previously associated. These com- 
panies according to Humphrey’s own ad- 
mission are: M. A. Hanna Co., Hanna 
Coal & Ore Corp., National Steel Corp., 
and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 

These companies, according to Hum- 
phrey’s own testimony, own interests in 
a number of other companies. 

Again I quote him: 


I have accumulated these interests over 
the period of my connections with these 
companies, which in the case of M. A. Hanna 
Co., goes back almost 35 years. The M. A. 
Hanna Co., in turn owns substantial stock 
interests in National Steel Corp.; Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co.; Industrial Rayon 
Corp.; Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey; Phelps Dodge Corp.; Seaboard Oil Co.; 
Iron Ore Company of Canada; Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc.; Hanna Coal & Ore 
Corp., and smaller interests in a few other 
companies. 

I am advised by counsel that there is no 
legal reason why I should not continue to 
hold the securities which I now own. 


According to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 62 of the bound, permanent 
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edition, pages 3013 and 3014, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1922, Senator Watson, of Geor- 
gia, made, along with some other com- 
ments, the following remarks: 

Now, Mr. President, I have called atten- 
tion to section 243 of the revised statutes, 
a statute adopted at the first session of the 
Ist Congress, which organized the Treasury 
Department and which provides: “no per- 
son appointed to the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the first Comptroller, the 
first Auditor, or Treasurer, or Register, shall, 
directly or indirectly, be concerned or in- 
terested in carrying on the business of trade 
or commerce, or be owner, in whole or in 
part, of any sea vessel, or purchasing by 
himself, or another in trust for him, any 
public lands or other public property, or 
be concerned in the purchase or disposal of 
any public securities of any State or of the 
United States.“ 

Anyone can see the wisdom of that law. 
The plain intent of it is that no man having 
the custody of the national funds shall be 
in a position to enrich himself by the use 
of them, directly or indirectly; no man shall 
take advantage of that high office, either 
for himself or his friends; neither, directly 
or indirectly, shall he deal in United States 
bonds or interstate commerce or foreign com- 
merce. He shall not even own a vessel. The 
man who framed that law was wise as any 
who sat in Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
Secretary of the Treasury owes it to Con- 
gress to make a clear statement of his 
holdings and to answer the questions 
which I have raised today. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Can 
the gentleman give us any idea as to the 
aaie of Secretary Humphrey’s hold- 

82 

Mr. EBERHARTER. His own testi- 
mony in that respect shows that he was 
the owner of stock in many companies. 
I have them listed in my remarks. Iam 
sorry to say that it does not show the 
value of those holdings. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. The rea- 
son I ask is that I recall when I first 
came to Washington some 20 years ago 
there was a resolution of impeachment 
against a former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who had certain holdings. I just 
wondered if we had any concise picture 
of the holdings of Secretary Humphrey. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. What we have 
is the number of companies in which he 
does hold stock. We do not know the 
number of shares in each of these com- 
panies nor do we know their value. That 
is one thing I would like to have deter- 
mined. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. On the point the gentle- 
man from Missouri discussed, does the 
law require a listing of holdings? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. All I know is 
that the law passed by the first session 
of the 81st Congress is very specific in 
that it requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury not to engage in trade or busi- 
ness either directly or indirectly, nor to 
own any seagoing vessel or profit by any 
operations of any seagoing vessels. 


Whether the Secretary owns any stock 


in seagoing vessels I do not know, but 
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according to his testimony he does own 
stock in the M. A. Hanna Co., which in 
turn owns large holdings of stock in 
other companies which may operate 


ps. 

Mr. PRICE. In the gentleman’s opin- 
ion, would there be any similarity be- 
tween the case of the present Secretary 
and the case of former Secretary Mellon? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think there is 
some similarity and that is one of the 
points which I wish would be pursued. 
Former Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, against whom im- 
peachment proceedings were entered 
and concerning whom hearings were 
held before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House on the charge that he 
was profiting personally from operations 
of those companies while he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, therefore, he was 
violating the law. I think in this in- 
stance concerning the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, it may well be that the 
Congress should look into his holdings a 
little more thoroughly and especially 
the Members of the House should look 
into the matter. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. At least 
there would appear to be a conflict of 
interest. Would the gentleman not 
agree to that? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not think 
there is any doubt but that there is some 
conflict of interest because the Secre- 
tary himself is interested, for instance, 
in these coal companies by reason of the 
ownership of stock in those companies 
and he, himself, is the collector of the 
taxes paid by those companies. So, it 
would seem to me, there is a conflict of 
interest. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, with reference to the matter of 
holdings of stock by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was that matter not gone into 
by the Senate Finance Committee when 
his nomination was before that body? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I would say that 
it was gone into to some extent. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Was it 
not gone into quite completely and to 
the satisfaction of all Members of the 
Senate Finance Committee? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I would not 
agree with the gentleman in that respect 
at all. My prepared text will show the 
exact status of the matter, and if the 
gentleman will just be patient, I will 
come to that and explain to him exactly 
how it was handled according to the 
printed record. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
like to have the gentleman’s views on 
that, but I want to state to the gentle- 
man as well as to the other Members who 
are questioning him that the whole thing 
is in print and can be obtained from 
the other body, and it can be found 
from the record just what questions were 
asked and just what answers were made 
to the questions. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 


C——206 
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Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Can you 
tell us what the present holdings of the 
present Secretary of the Treasury are? 
2 you read that from the printed rec- 
ord? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I can tell 
you what companies he has stock in be- 
cause it is in the hearings. It is right 
there. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Can you 
advise us as to the extent of his holdings? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
know why I should or why he should as 
far as this particular proceeding here is 
concerned. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Perhaps, if the 
gentleman will permit me to read from 
the law, he may have a different idea 
after I finish reading the law, and if he 
would read the record in the case of the 
impeachment proceedings brought 20 
years ago against the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and if he would read the his- 
tory of other cases where the other 
body refused to confirm someone because 
they were engaged in business. Then, 
the gentleman might have a different 
opinion. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is not contending though that 
this matter has not been gone into by the 
committee of the other body, is he? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Icertainly think 
it is pertinent for the Members of the 
House to know that he has holdings and 
extensive holdings in various companies. 
I think it is pertinent for the public to 
know this because the recommendations 
coming from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury directly concern the companies, and 
these shareholders get special benefits 
from whatever he recommends. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
suggesting that nobody should be in- 
terested in this. Certainly, it is a proper 
question, but my only point is that it has 
been gone into in the other body, and I 
would not want the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to leave the impression 
that he now for the first time is bringing 
this matter up. This matter has been 
discussed thoroughly and was discussed 
thoroughly at the time the Secretary of 
the Treasury appeared before the Fi- 
nance Committe of the other body and 
answered the questions about all of his 
business operations. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Of course, the 
gentleman then agrees that Iam right in 
making more public information which 
has already secretly, perhaps, been 
made to some members of the Senate 
Finance Committee. I am only em- 
phasizing the fact that the Members of 
the House should know this. Members 
of the House do not know. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why 
not? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Because I per- 
sonally sent a gentleman over there to 
request from one of the committee aides 
a copy of the listings by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of his ownership of stock, 
and the committee aide said there were 
none available. That happened in two 
specific instances. If the gentleman will 
produce that list and make it public, that 
is all I want. That is one reason I am 
taking the time of the House this after- 
noon. If the gentleman will permit me, 
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I am not making any charge that this 
thing is absolutely—that is, I would not 
want to be accused of finding the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury guilty of violat- 
ing the law 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. You 
would just like to infer it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think it is 
proper that this be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public and to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman has already said that the 
Secretary was the author of this dividend 
provision 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am afraid I will have to decline to yield 
until I have finished the text of my 
remarks. Then I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Let us 
start with the matter of authorship. 
The gentleman says that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is the author of the pro- 
vision in the revision bill relating to 
dividends. What is the gentleman’s au- 
thority for stating that the Secretary is 
the author? The first time I ever heard 
the proposal publicly was in the Presi- 
2 — budget message of January 21, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does not the 
gentleman from Wisconsin realize that 
the President certainly conferred with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
this to the President, which the Presi- 
dent took up? So in this administration 
from its chief fiscal officer we have this 
recommendation to give special benefit 
to holders of stock whereby they pay a 
less rate of taxation, in effect, than those 
who earn their wages and salaries by the 
sweat of their brow. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman was present at a number of the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1953? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. He will 
recall witness after witness who appeared 
asking the committee to take action in 
the matter of at least to some extent 
mitigating the double taxation of cor- 
porate income. He remembers that, 
does he not? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say in an- 
swer to that question that I have heard 
the suggestion many times previously. 
The fact of the matter is that the Sec- 
retary is the author insofar as this ad- 
ministration is concerned of this par- 
ticular special privilege. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. ‘The gen- 
tleman does not know that because the 
Secretary has not testified before a com- 
mittee on this subject. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. His representa- 
tive testified. A representative of the 
Treasury, who appeared on behalf of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, said these 
were the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. I think if he will 
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check he will find it is the administra- 
tion policy, he will find that the Presi- 
dent made this recommendation in his 
budget message of January 21. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Perhaps there is 
a difference between President Eisen- 
hower and the Secretary of the Treasury 
on this particular subject. I will be very 
much interested in listening to see 
whether the President tonight takes 
issue with the Secretary of the Treasury 
on this particular recommendation of 
the Secretary. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Would it 
not be a question whether the Secretary 
of the Treasury takes issue with the po- 
sition announced by the President as 
being in favor of this proposal? I would 
suspect that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is in favor of it. I am not question- 
ing that, but Iam questioning very seri- 
ously the gentleman’s right to say that 
the Secretary of the Treasury as such is 
the sole author of this particular pro- 
posal. I would like to ask another 
question. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. We are just 
splitting hairs, you know. If he wants 
to deny that he is author I will be very 
happy indeed to have him do so. The 
gentleman will not deny that he recom- 
mends it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I suspect 
he did. I will not deny that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
suspects that. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman says that the Secretary should 
have furnished our committee—I assume 
he meant by that the Ways and Means 
Committee—with a list of his stock- 
holdings? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think it would 
be proper. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Has the 
committee ever asked for that? Did the 
gentleman ever ask for that in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I had not the 
slightest suspicion that the gentleman, 
being Secretary of the Treasury, would 
be treated any different than, for in- 
stance, the Secretary of Social Security, 
or whatever her exact title is, Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby. She furnished a list of all 
her stockholdings, the par value of them 
and the number of shares, and when they 
were purchased. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. To our 
committee? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. She furnished 
them to the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say he should 
have furnished them to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Is that what the 
gentleman means, or did he mean he 
should have furnished them to the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think it would 
have made a big difference if the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means knew that he 
was still holding his stock. It would have 
made a tremendous difference. Why is 
the gentleman from Wisconsin com- 
plaining so much because I am making 
public this information? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
complaining. I say it is the method the 
gentleman uses to make the information 
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public. This information has been made 
public before, and the gentleman can re- 
iterate it all he desires. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
join with us in a request to the Secre- 
tary that he make public a list of his 
holdings and the extent of them? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is my under- 
standing that the Secretary has; that he 
has furnished in full compliance with the 
Senate Finance Committee request a full 
statement of his stock holdings. That 
was to the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. But it has 
never been made public. The general 
public has no knowledge of that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is not for me 
to criticize the Senate in what the Sen- 
ate might do with the document they 
request. We have not requested it in the 
past, but I am requesting it today. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
nop be surprised if you would probably 
get it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That would be 
wonderful, and I hope the gentleman will 
join with me. As I say, I hope the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin will join with 
the gentleman from Missouri and me in 
requesting this information, Does the 
gentleman join us in that request that 
he make public a list of his holdings, 
the par value, and the number of shares, 
and when they were acquired? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I cer- 
tainly would not resist his making that 
public, but I would say this to the gen- 
tleman, and I intend to take the floor 
when the gentleman is through, I see 
where no good purpose can be served 
one way or the other at this point. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. In view 
of the fact that the issue has been raised, 
it would be a good idea to make this 
public at this time. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin evidently will not join 
with us in requesting that this be made 
public. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
think, in view of the position the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is taking here 
today, that I would join him in any 
maneuver. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Well, I am glad 
of that. Iam so surprised that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is so much 
shocked at me telling the entire truth 
about what happened. The New York 
Times on Saturday contained a story 
written by a very well-known and reli- 
able correspondent by the name of John 
Morris. The story by him, under his 
byline, says that copies of the hearings 
and information as to the holdings are 
not available at the committee’s office. 
Now, if the gentleman from Wisconsin 
wants to contradict the correspondent 
from the New York Times, that is up to 
him. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Well, I 
will contradict him to this extent, that 
I called and spoke to Senator MILLIKIN, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and asked him whether the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury had complied 
with the request made during the com- 
mittee hearings on his confirmation. 
The Senator, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, advised me that 
he did, that he fully and completely 
complied with the request within a very 
short time after the request was made 
upon the Secretary. That is the extent 
of my information. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I see. The gen- 
tleman, of course, then, I would assume, 
agrees that this testimony should be kept 
secret; that is, that his list of holdings 
should be kept secret. Is that the gen- 
tleman’s position? I would like to know 
if that is the gentleman’s position. He 
would not join with us in asking that 
this information be made public. He ob- 
jects to my making it public, and I see 
his argument. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman about the tax relief on divi- 
dends. What would it amount to, finan- 
cially, for stockholders? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It would 
amount in the first year to dividend 
holders the sum of $240 million, and in 
the third year of its operation—you see, 
it gradually creeps up—in the third year 
it would benefit the stockholders $850 
million, nearly a billion. 

Mr. PRICE. How many taxpayers 
would benefit by that type of relief? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Out of 47 mil- 
lion families in the United States, 335,000 
families get the benefit of 80 percent of 
this $850 million. 

It would be less than 1 percent that 
would get 80 percent of the benefits of 
this dividend provision. 

Mr. PRICE. I should like to ask the 
gentleman this question. The gentle- 
man has had long experience in the field 
of taxation and has been a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
for many years. Does the gentleman feel 
that this sort of tax relief on dividends 
would have any adverse effect on the 
municipal bond market? 

Mr. EBERHARTER.. Naturally, if 
stockholders are going to receive special 
benefits, they are going to put all their 
money in stocks and will not buy any 
municipal bonds. Municipalities will 
therefore have to raise the interest rate 
on their bonds, which will affect the citi- 
zens of every local community. Also, so 
far as the bond issues are concerned, that 
would be true in the case of new projects 
being started, because interest rates 
would be too high. That would also 
affect wages and salaries, 


TAX REVISION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER] has always been 
very adept at laying down smokescreens, 
but I never expected him to stoop to 
substituting poisonous gas for a smoke- 
screen, The gentleman refrains from a 
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direct accusation that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has used his high office, or 
is using his high office, for financial gain. 
He does not do that directly. He does 
it by inference and inuendo and mis- 
statement. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’s first 
sin, I take it, as far as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EsERHARTER] is 
concerned is that he has been successful 
in business. I recognize that there was 
a time when not being successful was a 
qualification for holding high public 
office, but I am glad to say that is not 
the case today. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
been an officer of some important cor- 
porations. That, according to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, is bad and 
disqualifies him from being a Secretary 
of the Treasury. He has saved some 
money and this money he has invested 
in stocks under the American capitalistic 
system. That is bad and disqualifies 
him from being a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Those are the sins of the Secretary. 
In my judgment, it is a healthy sign 
that we have a Secretary of the Treasury 
who has ability and has shown it by his 
success; a Secretary of the Treasury who 
has confidence in the future of America 
and American institutions and is willing 
to put his money into them. I think we 
are lucky today to have a man like the 
Secretary of the Treasury who is willing 
to make the sacrifices that he has made 
in order to serve his country. 

Secretary Humphrey gave up a salary 
of $300,000 to take over the job of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at $22,500. This 
information is not new, either. This is 
in the hearings of the Senate Finance 
Committee on the matter of the confir- 
mation of Mr. Humphrey. Many of these 
things are. 

The difficulty is that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not willing to have 
us read the record completely and fully. 
He wants us to look at those parts taken 
out of context that he wants us to see 
and that h? wants us to read. 

A gentleman of the stature of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury certainly did not 
take the job of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to get some tax laws changed for his 
own enrichment, and that is the infer- 
ence made by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I think all honest, clean 
Americans will resent the inference 
made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Let me just read to you what the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself said be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee: 

Mr. HumpnHrey. Well, Senator, I am com- 
ing down here for just one reason. I had 
no idea, as you well know, of taking this 
job. It was suggested to me and I spent 
3 or 4 days thinking of all the reasons why 
I should not do it. I wanted to refuse it. 
My wife and I talked it over and we finally 
concluded that we really had no decision 
to make, that when we were asked to try 
to assist in this program it was a duty and 
a responsibility that we could not refuse. 

I do not want to come here unless every- 
one is satisfied and happy about it and the 
feeling is not exactly not only in accord- 
ance with the letter of the law but in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of it and with the 
confidence of the people. I do not want to 


do it under any other circumstances. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania not 
only questions the integrity and the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he also questions the integrity and 
the judgment of the Senate of the United 
States and of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. His stockholdings and all of 
these matters were made a matter of 
public record and public hearings. The 
Secretary received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Senate Finance Committee. 
He was confirmed by a unanimous vote 
of the United States Senate after these 
hearings. 

Mr.EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin furnish me with the 
list that he just stated was made public? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I did not 
state that the individual holdings or 
amounts were; I said that everything 
that the Senate wanted it got, and ev- 
erything except that one matter was all 
a matter of public record. Nobody 
questioned the need for additional facts 
before voting on the confirmation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, nor did the 
Senate ask for more information before 
voting to approve the nomination by the 
President. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I take it the gen- 
tleman objects to my asking that these 
holdings be made public? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
object to anything the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania might ask. What the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania wants is a 
Secretary of the Treasury who has no 
savings, who has no job, in fact, who 
has been a failure. That is the kind 
of fellow the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania wants, because that is the only type 
of person who can qualify under the 
test suggested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Let me point to another thing that 
was brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee during the hear- 
ings on Mr. Humphrey’s confirmation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Just as 
soon as I finish this quotation. They 
were discussing this section of the law 
to which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was referring. I think it is section 
243 of the Code. The Secretary posed 
this question to the Senate Finance 
Committee: 

Suppose I sold everything that I had. I 
have thought of that, of course. It would 
be a tremendous hardship, and whether it 
could be done or not is a problem, but 
suppose you did. How would you account 
for what you received for it? Would you 
leave it in cash in the bank? If so, would 
you then be under the compulsion of per- 
haps favoring in some way that bank be- 
cause, of course, the Secretary deals with 
that bank in one way or another. Would 
you put it in Government bonds? If so, 
there is nothing that the Secretary of the 
Treasury could so influence by his conduct 
as Government bonds. 

I can, as Secretary of the Treasury, have 
more influence on the price of Government 
bonds and the value of them, a whole lot, 
than I can on the value of M. A. Hanna 
common stock when I am no longer an officer, 
representative, or connected with the firm, 
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Now you get yourselves into a situation 
where, if you do not be practical about this 
thing, that you can so draw the laws that 
you just cannot have a Secretary of the 
‘Treasury unless he is a man who has nothing. 


That is what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania wants. As far as I am 
concerned, I want a Secretary of the 
Treasury in whom I can have some con- 
fidence by reason of his past success and 
his demonstrated ability. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
said before that he did not object to 
any position I take, but the gentleman 
is certainly taking up the time of the 
Congress this afternoon making a speech 
objecting to the position I take. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I cer- 
tainly will differ with the gentleman on 
many occasions, and this occasion I cer- 
tainly differ with him. Of course, I 
cannot object to anything the gentle- 
man might decide todo. He must deter- 
mine that by his own conscience. I do 
not have to be responsible for that. 

One would gather, too, from the gentle- 
man’s remarks that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is the father, the mother, and 
the attending physician of this provision 
in the revision bill which would some- 
what reduce double taxation of corpor- 
ate earnings. Ido not know how ridicu- 
lous one can be, but this certainly should 
get some kind of a prize because similar 
proposals have been advanced ever since 
double taxation got on our statute books 
in 1936. In 1931, Cordell Hull opposed 
double taxation and it was not included. 
You did not have double taxation in the 
act of 1913 nor did you have it until 
1936 when, if you will study the history 
of the matter, it got in by accident in 
the other body. I introduced a bill in 
1949, H. R. 3272, to mitigate double taxa- 
tion by allowing a credit to shareholders. 
I might say to the gentleman, if I must 
qualify, that I did not have then, nor 
do I now have, any share holdings. It is 
possible to propose changes without 
having a selfish interest. Hearings were 
held on the tax revision bill in 1953. 
Representatives of over 28 organizations 
asked us to do something about double 
taxation. The minority themselves in 
the report in 1947 and 1948 admitted 
that this was a problem that the Con- 
gress had to do something about. In 
every hearing on tax revision conducted 
by the committee since I have been a 
member, which is 8 years, and the gen- 
tleman knows this as well as I do, repre- 
sentatives have been before the commit- 
tee requesting that we do something 
about this problem of double taxation 
of corporate income. So this is no new 
idea of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury is not even the man who an- 
nounced it. It was announced by the 
President of the United States in his 
budget message of January 21, 1954. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is just what 
I want to call to the gentleman’s atten- 
tion. President Eisenhower, himself, 
said that Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey was the person who made this 
recommendation as well as others on 
this double taxation. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I cer- 
tainly must assume, as the gentleman 
must certainly assume, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States in drafting rec- 
ommendations for tax changes is going 
to call upon and lean upon his Secretary 
of the Treasury. There is no question 
about that. But in the light in which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania tries 
to place this matter, it would appear that 
the Secretary of the Treasury by some 
devious, quiet, covered maneuver sneaked 
into the revision bill a proposal to miti- 
gate the double taxation of corporate 
earnings, and that he did so to enrich 
himself, That is what I deny because I 
have more confidence in the integrity and 
judgment of our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury than to make such an inference. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Would not the 
gentleman agree that the present Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has the philosophy 
of taxation and views it from the point 
of view, I would say, of wealthy 
individuals? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. You would not 
say that? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
deny that. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury views the problem of taxation from 
the long-run standpoint for the benefit 
of the general economy of America, and 
I do not think that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is approaching this problem of 
tax revision or this particular proposal 
from any selfish, individual standpoint, 
and I resent, I say to the gentleman to 
his face, I resent his inference that the 
Secretary would do it for a selfish, per- 
sonal reason. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. You would not 
say that Secretary Humphrey does not 
have the viewpoint of the wealthy in- 
dividual in so far as taxation is con- 
cerned? You would not say that, would 
you? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No, I 
would not. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. You would say 
he has the viewpoint of the wage earner 
and the salary earner? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
right now he has the viewpoint of an 
honorable public servant who is trying 
to do equity for all of the people. That 
Is what I think. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Do you not think 
it is proper for Members of Congress to 
know all the facts concerning persons in 
the position of making recommenda- 
tions? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think it 
is more important to the Members of 
Congress to know what the recommenda- 
tions are, and to study them on their 
merits. There was nothing that forced 
the Ways and Means Committee or the 
President of the United States to accept 
this or any other proposal just because 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
recommended it. We have turned them 
down in the past. We have turned down 
some of the other recommendations that 
the Secretary has made. It is up to the 
Ways and Means Committee itself; it is 
up to this House itself to decide what 
proposals it is going along with. This 
decision should be made on the merits 
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of the proposals and not on the basis of 
who made them. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say to the 
gentleman that I am awfully sorry he 
feels it is necessary to help defend the 
viewpoint of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Oh, I 
think the Secretary of the Treasury is 
in a position to defend himself. I just 
do not like to see the record stand as it 
would have stood at the conclusion of the 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, casting aspersions on the integrity 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. I am 
not going to sit here and let it go by un- 
answered. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. My purpose was 
to let the people of the country know 
through whom the recommendations 
came, and his viewpoint as being that of 
the viewpoint of the wealthy taxpayers 
who will get special benefit from this 
provision. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Well, that 
is the gentleman’s conclusion. I think 
I will have to refuse to yield further. 
That is just the gentleman's conclusion. 
Anybody else is certainly at liberty to 
analyze the proposals and what they 
do, analyze the bill and what it does, and 
see what conclusion they come to as to 
who will get the benefit, and whether 
there are selfish interests involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a list of some of the various organiza- 
tions which have appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee supporting 
the proposal for relief from double taxa- 
tion on dividends. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The list referred to follows:) 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORTED THE PRIN- 

CIPLE OF RELIEF FoR DOUBLE TAXATION OF 

DIVIDENDS IN THE HEARINGS OF 1953 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

American Gas Association. 

American Institute of Accountants. 

American Taxpayers Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 


= Cane and Industry Association of New 
ork. 
Research Institute of America. 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce. 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce, 
American Mining Congress. 
‘ National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
ion. 
New York Stock Exchange. 
Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America. 
Investors League, Inc. 
Philadelphia Securities Association. 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
American Stock Exchange. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 
Edison Electric Institute. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. 
National Coal Association. 
Federal Tax Forum, 


March 15 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 
General Public Utilities Corp. 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 


ADDITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORTED 
THE PRINCIPLE IN THE HEARINGS OF 1950 


Illinois Manufacturers Association. 
Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land. 
Bankers Association of 


New York Board of Trade. 
Committee for Economic Development. 


ADDITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SUPPORTED 
THE PRINCIPLE IN THE HEARINGS OF 1947-48 
Independent Telephone Companies Asso- 

ciation. 

National Tool and Die Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Newark. 

American Retail Federation. 

In addition, the principle has been ad- 
vanced by: 

Association of American Railroads, Com- 
mittee on the Federal Corporate Net Income 
Tax of the National Tax Association, report 
of August 1950. 

Ruml, B., and Sonne, H. C., Fiscal and 
Monetary Policy, National Planning Associa- 
tion, July 1944. 

Kimmel, Lewis H., Postwar Tax Policy and 
Business Expansion, Brookings, 1943. 

Seligman, Eustace, A Postwar Program for 
Taxation of Corporations and Stockholders, 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, March 2, 
1944. 

Eccles, M. S., Possibilities of Postwar Infla- 
tion and Suggested Tax Action, Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, March 1944. 

The Twin Cities Plan, Postwar Taxes, Twin 
Cities Research Bureau, Inc., June 1944. 

Revenue Revision, 1947-48, Report of the 
Special Tax Study Committee to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, November 4, 1947. 


Committee on Postwar Tax Policy, 1947. 
House Special Committee on Postwar Eco- 


nomic Policy and Planning, 78th Cong., 2d 
session, 1944, 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include tables which 
I have prepared. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the Dem- 
ocratic minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has criticized the Republican- 
sponsored Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
H. R. 8300. The demagogic attack led 
by the Truman wing of the Democratic 
Party on this legislation has disregarded 
the facts and has endeavored for politi- 
cal purposes to mislabel this legislation 
as a bill designed to aid only corpora- 
tions. 

Such unfounded allegations could not 
be further from the truth. These irre- 
sponsible charges have been made in the 
face of the facts which point up that the 
tax relief afforded by this legislation will 
offer a reduction in tax liability to indi- 
viduals of $778 million and will be largely 
paid for by an increase in the tax liabil- 
ity of corporations of $581 million. The 
net revenue loss resulting from the bill 
for fiscal year 1955 will be $197 million: 
A more detailed statistical statement of 


1954 


the tax benefits resulting from passage 
of H. R. 8300 is as follows: 


Effect on receipts, fiscal year 1955, of meas- 
ures contained in your committee’s bill- 


[Millions of dollars] 


Loss | Gain 


Individuals: 
Items having permanent effect: 
Full split income for head of 
nn nm wn anne 50 
Dividends received, exclusion and 
credit ! 


regardless of earnings 75 
Dependent deduction for mem- 

ber of taxpayer's household who 

meets support test 10 


Retirement-income credit =--| 125. 
Deduction of interest charges in 
installment contracts 184 — 
Meclical- expense deduction 80 |-..... 
Child-care deduetion ch a 
Personal exemption for estates 
— E Ob eae 
Premium test on life insurance....} 25 
Increase in charitable contribution 
limitation from 20 percent to 
30 percent. 25 


Subtotal 
Items which merely shift deduction 
or income between taxable years: 
Soll- and water-conservation ex- 

penditures 1. 
Depreciation 1 


75 

Sabo 85 

Combined effect for individuals. 778 
27 


Corporations: 
tems having direct revenue effect: 
` Natural resources 2 
Treatment of income from foreign 


BOT en S 
en srikaya 


Items which merely shift deductions 
or income between taxable years: 
Depreciation 1 
Net operating loss deduction ! 2... 
Accounting provisions 22 45 


CSO Re es at aS 


2 
= 
— 


Grand total, individuals and cor- 
TT 


1 Items with substantial incentive effects. 
2 A smal) part of this estimate . to individuals, 
but this cannot be clearly segrega 


Norte.—Many other provisions in the bill which do 
not involve an important revenue loss at the present 
time are also expected to stimulate production and 
employment. These include such provisions as the new 
treatment for research and development expenditures 
and the more liberal capital gains treatment provided 
for inventors, 


The American public will not be de- 
luded by these misrepresenations of the 
Democratic Party. Millions of individ- 
ual taxpayers will directly benefit from 
enactment of H. R. 8300. Among the 
provisions included in the bill which will 
aid our overburdened taxpayers are a 
broader definition of dependents; per- 
mitting children to earn over $600 a year 
without loss of the exemption for their 
parents; an exemption of up to $1200 of 
retirement income; a greatly liberalized 
medical deduction; a broader exemp- 
tion of death benefits paid to the widows 
of employees; fairer treatment of home 
owners where they sell their homes; lib- 
eralized deductions for contributions to 
schools, churches and hospitals; allow- 
ance of deductions for child care ex- 
penses of working mothers; extension of 
the income tax exemption of members 
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of the Armed Forces serving in combat 
zones; and many other reforms. 

The Truman Democrats criticize the 
Republican Party for granting this type 
of long overdue tax relief. They advo- 
cate instead an increase in personal 
exemptions of $100 which would cost 
the Federal Treasury $2.3 billion and 
give little relief to an individual tax- 
payer. 

Let us examine the sincerity and 
benefit of this Democratic proposal. 

First of all I will deal with the ques- 
tion of how sincere are the Democrats 
in advocating an increase in personal 
exemptions. During the 20 years of 
Democratic misrule they led us down 
an endless path of tax and tax, spend 
and spend. When the Republicans left 
office in 1932 personal exemptions were 
$2,500 a year. The Democrats whittled 
away at this allowance until they had 
reduced it to $500. The Republican 
80th Congress finally raised the per- 
sonal exemption to $600, raised the de- 
pendency allowance to $600, gave an 
additional $600 exemption for the blind 
and for our old people. We can well ask 
ourselves why the sudden solicitude for 
our American taxpayers by the minority 
Democratic Party. The record of the 
past 20 years contains nothing to suggest 
such concern while the Democrats were 
in the majority. 

Now let us examine the so-called 
benefits to the American taxpayer which 
the Democrats would grant in lieu of 
the substantial benefits contained in 
H. R. 8300 I previously enumerated. The 


following table sets forth the tax sav- 


ing that would be realized by individuals 
in various income categories with de- 
pendents as listed from the Democratic 
proposal to increase personal exemp- 
tions by 8100. 


Amount of tax reduction per 
week 


Gross income 


k ; Married 
Single | Married 
couple, 2de- 
person couple pendents 

8700 
$1,000. 
$1,400 — 
$2,000... 8 
CB Ne ARR ee [Cael bts ees 81.54 
$3,000 42 77 1.54 
$4,000. 42 77 1.54 
85,000 50 77 1.54 
88.000 -58 85 1. 69 
$10,000... 65 1.00 1.69 
$15,000_ -90 1. 15 2.31 
820,000 1.02 1.31 2. 62 
$25,000. 1.13 1. 40 2. 92 
850,000 1. 38 2.27 4.54 
$100,000.. 1, 67 2. 77 5.54 
$300,000 1.75 3.42 6.85 

1.75 3.50 7.00 

1.75 3. 50 7.00 


The Democrats would force the Repub- 
lican administration to abandon its ef- 
forts to achieve fiscal solvency in our 
Federal finances in order to give tax re- 
lief of 50 cents per week. These irre- 
sponsible advocates of deficit financing 
would grant this 50-cent relief at a cost 
of $2.3 billion. 

The Democratic tax program would 
perpetuate existing tax inequities and 
create new ones. They would deny to 
business, to labor, and to the farmer the 
stimulation to our economy that will in- 
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evitably result from passage of H. R. 
8300. 


THE HONORABLE SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY HUMPHREY 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Iam glad 
I was here to listen to the colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. EsERHARTER] and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] for the 
fine reply which he made to the attack on 
my distinguished fellow townsman, 
George Humphrey. I know of no man 
who is giving more to his country than 
is George Humphrey. I know of no more 
brilliant public servant, wholly unselfish, 
and deeply concerned about the public 
welfare. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is a 
man of triple talents. In the years since 
George M. Humphrey graduated from 
the University of Michigan law school, 
he has succeeded as an attorney, indus- 
trialist, and financier. In Cleveland, 
where he has lived for many years, and 
in industrial centers across the land, he 
is regarded as a man who gets things 
done. He deserves this reputation. 

Mr. Humphrey left a thriving law 
practice in 1917 to join the staff of the 
M. A. Hanna Co., now the largest of 
Cleveland’s many ore dealers and an im- 
portant contributor to the growth of that 
city. In 1920, at the age of 30, he was 
made a partner; 5 years later, vice pres- 
ident and general manager. His genius 
pulled the company out of a serious post- 
war slump and started it on a continuing 
program of expansion. Under his man- 
agement, Hanna obtained control of the 
biggest coal company in the world, one 
of the larger steel companies and a rayon 
and piastics corporation. It sponsored 
exploration into undeveloped ore fields. 
It acquired its own fleet of boats to 
expedite the movement of ore from 
northern regions to Pittsburgh furnaces. 
It produced private investment money 
to build 385 miles of modern double- 
track railroad into remote Canadian ore 
country. 4 

When genial George Humphrey moved 
into the Cabinet circle, he was chairman 
of the board of Hanna and its subsidiary 
companies; director of a Cleveland bank 
and two Canadian companies. He has 
served on the boards of numerous busi- 
ness, educational and charitable organi- 
zations and holds the Rand medal for 
distinguished achievement in mining ad- 
ministration. For him, there are always 
new horizons. 

As a businessman, George Humphrey 
liked to compare the Nation’s wealth to 
a pie which must be divided among more 
and more people. Under a controlled 
economy, the slices become thinner and 
thinner. Under a free economy—the 
American economy—the enterprising 
oun is encouraged to “bake another 
p e” 
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George Humphrey is no longer in the 
banking business. But while he was, he 
developed sound judgment, a great ca- 
pacity for work and a grasp of economic 
principles which are proving invaluable 
to him in his job. 

George Humphrey is the servant of all 
the people and is giving the people of 
America the same fine service that he 
gave to the stockholders of his company 
and to the citizens of my community. 

I am surprised that my colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EB- 
ERHARTER], would make any insinuations 
about his being the servant of a privi- 
leged few. The job of Secretary of the 
Treasury as it is being performed by Mr. 
Humphrey is one that every citizen of 
America, whether he be Republican, 
Democrat, or Mugwump, can be proud 
of. He is attending to his job; he is on 
the job day and night, serving this coun- 
try to the best of his ability. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, it was my priv- 
ilege last February 2 to hear Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey in his report to our 
committee. On that occasion, he said: 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear be- 
fore your committee this morning to dis- 
cuss the 1954 Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent which was submitted to the Congress 
last week. 

I subscribe to the conclusion of the report 
to the effect that this Nation can make the 
transition to a period of less costly military 
preparedness without serious interruption 
in our economic growth. As the President 
says in the letter of transmittal, there is 
much that justifies confidence in the future. 

Changes which this administration has put 
into effect, as well as others which have 
been recommended, in the tax structure, con- 
tribute greatly to our confidence in the 
future. 

As you gentlemen well know, this admin- 
istration in the past 12 months has cut more 
than $12 billion in anticipated Government 
spending. This reduction in proposed spend- 
ing made possible the tax cuts on January 1. 
These cuts now are leaving with the tax- 
payers over $5 billion a year which formerly 
was spent by the Government. We are cut- 
ting taxes, even though we have not arrived 
at a budget balance. There is a very good 
reason for this. We must always anticipate 
the reduction of Government expenditures 
and begin to transfer billions of dollars 
which the Government will not be spending 
back to the taxpayers so that there will not 
be any sudden dislocation resulting from 
the lack of those dollars being available to 
be put into the Nation’s spending stream. 
In that way we help to maintain stability. 

It is important to notice that we expect 
to almost reach a cash balance this year— 
and a small cash surplus in fiscal 1955. We 
are thus eliminating the necessity for cash 
deficit financing from the public which is 
inflationary particularly in times of high 
levels of activity. At the same time we are 
moving closer each year to an administrative 
budget balance, which is a goal we are deter- 
mined to reach. 

In addition to the $5 billion tax cuts of 
January 1, we are recommending a general 
revision of the tax system. It will do two 
principal things: 

1. It will make the tax burden fairer for 
millions of individuals by removing the more 
serious tax inequities and complications, 

2. It will stimulate production and cre- 
ate bigger payrolls and more and better jobs 
by reducing restraints and by encouraging 
initiative and investment. 

Millions of Americans will benefit from 
better tax treatment for working children, 
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child care expenses, for doctors’ bills, for 
annuities, and from easier procedures in fil- 
ing returns. 

And these same millions will benefit even 
more from such revisions as liberalization of 
the tax treatment of depreciation and par- 
tial relief from double taxation of dividends. 
Everyone will benefit because the economy 
will benefit with the resulting creation of 
more jobs with better tools and machinery 
to produce higher payrolls and cheaper bet- 
ter things for public consumption. 

The tax revision program, by helping the 
economy to grow and expand, will benefit 
every citizen, with steadier employment and 
higher standards of living. 

In this connection the proposal for some 
relief from the double taxation of dividends 
may not be well understood. Under present 
law, earnings of a corporation are taxed 
twice—once as corporation income and 
again as individual income when they are 
paid out in dividends to the millions of 
shareholders in American industry. This 
has restricted the market for shares of stock 
in companies which want to expand and has 
forced them to borrow money instead of sell- 
ing shares in their future. In the past 10 
years better than 75 percent of private-in- 
dustry financing has been done by going in 
debt instead of selling shares. What does 
this mean? It means simply that we have 
enterprise heavily in debt so that it doesn’t 
develop as well or as quickly as it would 
without heavy debts hanging over it. 
Should business turn down, a company in 
heavy debt is, of course, easily drawn into 
trouble. 

Better prospects for enabling companies 
to get shareholder financing—instead of 
going into debt—thus means better pros- 
pects for all Americans who work, for in- 
creasingly better Jobs come more surely out 
of companies that are moving forward and 
expanding. 

There has also been some misunderstand- 
ing about what we are proposing in depre- 
ciation. Depreciation is really the wrong 
word. Buildings and machinery not only 
wear out but they become old fashioned and 
neither the workman using them nor the 
business owning them do as well either 
in earning wages or in decreasing costs as 
more modern, up-to-date equipment would 
make possible, Depreciation is simply the 
method by which the original cost of a build- 
ing or piece of machinery is recovered over 
the years during which it is being used up 
and worn out. At the moment these deduc- 
tions must usually be spread out evenly 
over the years for tax purposes. But if the 
cost of a piece of machinery has not been 
written off by the time it should be replaced 
with the better machinery, there is less in- 
clination to buy a new piece of machinery 
that will do the job better and cheaper than 
keeping the old machinery still in use. Our 
proposal to let more depreciation be taken 
in early years does not increase the total 
that may be taken as tax deduction by one 
cent. It simply recognizes the facts and 
allows more of the deduction in earlier years. 
Doing so helps our economy to stay modern 
and up to date, and so to grow and expand 
faster. And again repeating the obvious, out 
of this growing economy come more and bet- 
ter jobs. It also is very helpful to the small 
and growing concern in arranging its fi- 
nances for new purchases of additional or 
more modern equipment and so aids small 
business to forge ahead. 

Nothing can so add to our national 
strength and preparedness as modernization 
of the whole industrial plant in America and 
nothing will make more sure more jobs at 
which millions of people can earn high wages 
by aa more and better goods at less 
cos 

These revisions, as they help our economy 
expand and reduce the taxes required, will 
also result in more personal income to be 
spent by taxpayers for their own account 
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and in their own way and so will provide 
more money for the purchase of those better 
goods and services, 

Additional tax cuts for all the taxpayers 
will, of course, benefit them. But until 
more reductions in Government expenditures 
are in sight further cuts in taxes will only 
add to the deficit. However, as rapidly as 
reduced expenditures can be seen, further 
tax reductions will promptly be made. In 
the meanwhile, putting first things first, we 
must make sure we are doing the things 
that by restoring initiative will keep our 
economy expanding. More tax cuts from 
the paycheck will be of little value if there 
is no job to make the paycheck in the first 
place. 

As long as Americans know there is ade- 
quate chance for gain they will save and 
invest. They will try new things that will 
bring forward new business, growing busi- 
ness, more jobs, better jobs, and higher and 
better standards of living. 

In the past decade the growth of Amer- 
ican industry was stimulated by debt and 
war and inflation. With these unwanted 
pressures fading, we need to again make 
initiative and enterprise more compelling if 
our economy is to continue to grow. - 

That growth stimulated by tax relief and 
reduction to.almost every taxpayer in the 
Nation is the basic purpose of our tax pro- 
gram. ‘ 

We believe that this tax program will help 
to build a firm foundation for the future 
health of our economy and that we can look 
to the future with great confidence. 


This is the best answer I can think 
of in addition to that of the distinguished 
gentleman of Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], 
to the unfortunate and ill-considered 
comment of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected to the Presidency in 1932, he said 
he would cut taxes 25 percent. He was 
elected because the people believed him, 
He took office with a debt of approxi- 
mately $21 billion. Today we have a 
debt of approximately $270 billion, plus 
$70 billion more in I O U's, 

We all want to cut taxes, Mr. Speaker. 
I recall a statement made by my former 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Bob Rich, 
who consistently asked, “Where are you 
going to get the money?” Now we are 
raising money to pay for all the bungling 
and squandering on the part of the pre- 
vious two administrations. Now we are 
struggling to reduce taxes. In the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress we 
first balanced the budget, reduced taxes, 
and lived within our income. 

The taxes were reduced by $14 billion 
last year, and they will be reduced by 
five or six billion dollars this year. Every 
Republican wants to remove all taxes 
possible, but where are you going to get 
the money to pay these bills? We are 
removing people from the Federal pay- 
roll as rapidly as possible in all depart- 
ments. 

It is easy to demagog about taxes. 
Every citizen wants tax relief. I wish 
we could cut all taxes, but we are faced 
with reality. We have a job to do here; 
we have a problem to meet that we did 
not create. We Republicans were not a 
part of the outfit that dragged us into a 
couple of wars and then made bum deals 
at Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran. We are 
not responsible for those things. Why 
put the blame at the door of the Repub- 
lican Party or a great servant of the 
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people, George Humphrey, for trying to 
bring relief and solve the problems? 

Mr. EBERHARTER, my party, including 
Mr. Humphrey, did not reduce the dollar 
to a 50-cent piece. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, Mr. Humphrey and 
the Republicans did not increase the na- 
tional debt from $21 billion in 1932 to 
$275 billion in 1953. I want to say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], Mr. Hum- 
phrey did not increase the cost of gov- 
ernment from $5 billion in 1932 to $78 
billion in 1953. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, neither my party nor 
Mr. Humphrey was responsible for the 
recognition of the Soviet Union. Neither 
George Humphrey nor the Republicans 
coddled Alger Hiss, let Gerhardt Eisler 
escape, nor blocked every effort to smoke 
communism out of the Government. 
Neither the Republicans nor George 
Humphrey made the disastrous agree- 
ments at Yalta. George Humphrey did 
not order the police action in Korea. 
Neither George Humphrey nor the Re- 
publicans were responsible for the blun- 
dering policy which lost China to the 
Reds. I am sure it wasn’t the Republi- 
cans nor George Humphrey that fired 
General MacArthur. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
will agree that neither the Republicans 
nor George Humphrey brought us a 
spurious prosperity by war and mort- 
gaged the future through debt. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. EBERHARTER] cannot blame the Re- 
publicans nor George Humphrey for the 
extravagant fiscal policies which have 
brought on inflation and then cried for 
greater authority to bring on more of 
the same to stop inflation. My genial 
friend from Pennsylvania cannot dispute 
the fact that in 1947 for the first and 
only time since 1932, the Republicans did 
balance the national budget and that 
Republicans for the first time in 20 years 
reduced taxes. I am sure my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EBERHARTER] will agree that my party 
warned us of the dangers of annual 
deficits and the huge national debt, and 
he cannot deny that the Republicans 
fought waste and extravagance in Gov- 
ernment and stood for the preservation 
of the Constitution and upheld the lib- 
erty of the individual against encroach- 
ments of government itself. Besides, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
EBERHARTER) will agree that the Republi- 
cans championed the cause of free en- 
terprise on every front constantly and 
fought socialism and the welfare state. 
My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBER- 
HARTER] will agree that the Republican 
Party is the one which believes that 
there is nothing iniquitous in loving one’s 
country above all others nor dishonor- 
able in considering the welfare of the 
United States their first obligation. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
which reports to us this week does so 
with a voluminous record of painstaking 
performance. They recommend a bill 
that is realistic and sound. 

Mr. Speaker, I dislike at this late hour 
to take so much time—this is my first 
offense during this 2-year period of Con- 
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gress. But I just cannot stand this 
demagogery on the part of some Mem- 
bers who are placing the responsibility 
for this mess where it does not belong; 
and it is about time that we called a 
spade a spade. If the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] or any 
other gentleman on that side wants to 
have it out tomorrow or the next day we 
are ready for them. I do not like this 
partisanship on the floor of the House; I 
have tried to steer away from it. 

In November 1952, the people of 
America voted to stop the war in Korea. 
We have stopped it. 

The people of our country voted to get 
rid of security risks in our Government. 
They meant all kinds of risks—the Com- 
munists, the drunks, the playboys, the 
“cookie pushers.” We have gotten rid of 
2,000 of them, so far. 

Our people told us to throw out the 
Communists, the pinks, the fellow 
travelers who infested Washington. We 
have thrown them out. 

Sixteen months ago we were told to 
stop wasting your tax money. We cut 
the Truman budget by $14 billion, and 
this year we are cutting another $6 
billion. 

The people of America told us to 
change the foreign policy which lost in 
time of peace, what our Armed Forces 
had won in time of war. We have 
changed that foreign policy. Today 
America is leading the world where the 
Kremlin was misleading it 2 years ago. 

Our people told us in the last election 
that they were sick of scandals and cor- 
ruption in the Federal Government. 
Have they forgotten the mink coats, the 
deep freezes, the 5 percent boys? I 
don’t think so, but if anyone has, we 
Republicans are going to remind him of 
what Washington was like before Ike, 
and what it is like now, with Ike. 

The biggest single responsibility in the 
world today is the job held by President 
Eisenhower. No man can do it alone. 
Our position of world leadership at this 
crucial moment in history requires the 
cooperation of Congress and the White 
House. We are trying to achieve it. 

In the opening days of the second ses- 
sion of this Congress, I sense a deep 
recognition of this truth. We are start- 
ing out, on both sides of the political 
fence, with a real determination to work 
harmoniously for the public welfare. Let 
me add in all frankness that this har- 
mony may not last beyond the winter’s 
snows. 

There are fundamental disagreements 
between the 2 parties on both goals and 
methods. I hope that we can resolve our 
differences and give our united support 
to President Eisenhower's basic program. 

As I see it, the program on which we 
must agree will be centered on two prin- 
cipal areas: First and foremost must be a 
new foreign policy. We have helped our 
allies in their effort to get off the floor. 
Now they can be asked to support them- 
selves without weakening the Western 
World. We have reached the point 


where American taxpayers will refuse to 
underwrite nations which do not choose 
to defend themselves. 

We have come to the time when it 
seems absurd to draft American boys for 
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the defense of nations which are unwill- 
ing to draft theirs. 

In other words, the moment has ar- 
rived for our country to exercise moral 
and economic leadership without provid- 
ing troops, ships and planes to protect 
every critical spot on the globe. If this 
means talking hard-boiled language to 
our friends in France, Italy, and Great 
Britain, let’s start talking that way. 
They understand determination, They 
despise weakness. 

A realistic foreign policy means that 
Uncle Sam can look a little more care- 
fully at his own home and garden. It 
can stand a good look. We have been 
draining taxpayers to the point where 
the golden goose is growing anemic. Our 
tax policies have hit hard at the little 
fellow as well as the big investor. It is 
time for us to overhaul the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

We have assumed certain obligations 
to our aged and our dependent men, 
women, and children. If this is to be 
something more than a hollow gesture, 
we must make some realistic adjustments 
in the benefits they receive. 

On the economic home front, I see our 
job in Congress as one of stimulating 
private enterprise. There are great new 
fields to conquer. Atomic energy for 
peacetime uses; electronics; new light- 
weight metals; private airplanes for the 
average worker; chemicals for industry 
and home use; all these and more are 
products to stir the American imagina- 
tion. In Congress, we can furnish the 
leadership necessary to fire up these in- 
dustries. Or we can stifle this process. 

President Eisenhower has shown that 
he believes in America. I believe with 
him that this faith in our future can 
overcome every obstacle. 

If Congress can avoid the temptation 
to view every proposal as a political issue, 
we shall go far. Iam optimistic because 
I am convinced that the best politics in 
our times is American idealism. That is 
how I intend to look at every problem 
before us, from atomic energy to the fight 
on communism. 

What is good for America must be good 
for the world. What is good for America 
is certainly what Congress must consider. 
That and nothing else. 


PROCUREMENT 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and insert a letter dated March 
12, 1954, from Hon. Lindsay C. Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, on the subject of procurement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have for many months questioned the 
procurement policies of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, and the actions of 
the military services in carrying out such 
policies, as being contrary to the intent 
of the Congress as expressed in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
and the House and Senate reports ac- 
companying this act. 
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The reports accompanying the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 re- 
ferred to the time-tested method of com- 
petitive bidding and stated that competi- 
tive bidding would be the rule in pro- 
curement for the military services and 
negotiation would be only the permissible 
exception. 

While high Government officials have 
been telling the people that we have re- 
turned to a virtually free economy, with 
economic controls abolished on all items, 
there has been an unwillingness to cease 
negotiating almost nine-tenths of the 
contracts for military supplies and serv- 
ices under the emergency provisions of 
procurement legislation. I have pre- 
viously stated that negotiation should 
not be used for mere convenience, but 
should be used only when necessary. 
The interest of small-business concerns 
also dictates that there be a return to 
competitive bidding since in 1953 small- 
business concerns were awarded 65.9 per- 
cent of the advertising competitive-bid 
contracts in comparison with only 10.1 
percent of the negotiated contracts. 

It is encouraging to know that there 
is an arm of the Congress having equal 
interest with this body in carrying out 
the intent of the Congress and safe- 
guarding the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment. I refer to Hon. Lindsay War- 
ren, Comptroller General of the United 
States, and those who assist him in car- 
rying out this responsibility. Those of 
us who have been here for many years 
remember him as an honest, capable, 
fearless, and hard-working Member of 
the Congress, and one who was selected 
for his present position on the basis of 
his high qualifications. 

Due to the high regard which I have 
for Lindsay Warren, and his long experi- 
ence in procurement matters, I recently 
wrote a letter and requested his views 
regarding whether existing procurement 
legislation adequately protects the in- 
terest of the Government in negotiated 
contracts, for his suggestions as to the 
manner in which any existing deficien- 
cies may be remedied, and for his opinion 
as to whether the joint determination 
program for small-business concerns 
could be effectively continued under ad- 
vertised bidding if negotiated contracts 
are further restricted. 

I received a reply from the Comptroller 
General dated March 12, 1954, setting 
forth his views on the above questions. 
I recommend this letter for the immedi- 
ate attention of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the military services 
with regard to their present interpreta- 
tions of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 and existing orders and 
regulations. 

I further recommend this letter to 
the attention of all who are concerned 
with amending existing procurement leg- 
islation. On the day that Congress con- 
vened I introduced H. R. 6864 for the 
purpose of amending section 2 (e) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, and the Comptroller General also 
recommends amending the same section. 

I further recommend this letter to the 
attention of all who are interested in the 
welfare of small-business concerns, and 
a return to competitive bidding in the 
interest of small business. 
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The aboye referred to letter dated 
March 12, 1954, from the Comptroller 
General of the United States is as 
follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1954. 
Hon. PauL Brown, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mn. Brown: I have your letter 
of February 11, 1954, requesting my views 
as to whether existing legislation, particu- 
larly the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947, adequately protects the interest of 
the Government in negotiated contracts. 

You mention specifically section 2 (c) 
(1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act, 
which permits negotiation of contracts dur- 
ing the period of a national emergency if 
determined to be necessary in the public in- 
terest, and state it to be your understanding 
that all negotiated contracts are now 
awarded under this section of the act. Your 
letter suggests that an unusually broad in- 
terpretation has been placed on what is 
“necessary in the public interest” under sec- 
tion 2 (c) (1), and you cite the example of 
a contract for 3 destroyers recently awarded 
by the Department of the Navy at a price 
$6,500,000 in excess of the lowest price ob- 
tainable. 

Apart from the merits of the particular 
award in the case of the 3 destroyers, 
it is my opinion that the authority granted 
by section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act currently is being exer- 
cised under circumstances which were not 
contemplated by the Congress when the act 
was passed. It was clearly intended that 
there would be a return to normal advertis- 
ing-bid purchasing procedures on the part 
of the armed services, whenever economic 
conditions permitted. See Senate Report No. 
571, 80th Congress. Various deviations from 
such procedures—some of long standing 
and others derived from World War II pro- 
curement experience—were recognized and 
made uniform by the act. The exception 
contained in section 2 (c) (1) of the act 
is among the latter. Because of the pros- 
pect that any future war might start with 
great suddenness, it was felt by the Con- 
gress that standby authority should be 
available on a permanent basis to permit the 
shedding of peacetime procurement restric- 
tions simultaneously with the declaration 
of a national emergency by the President 
or the Congress. In other words, this sec- 
tion of the act was designed to make it un- 
necessary to secure temporary authority 
from the Congress to negotiate contracts 
upon the outbreak of a sudden emergency 
when valuable time might be lost in going 
through the legislative process. However, 
use of the authority provided under section 
2 (c) (1) was intended only to meet ab- 
normal market and procurement conditions. 
This is borne out by the fact that a state 
of declared war existed at the time the act 
was passed, but it was in effect agreed be- 
tween the Congress and the armed services 
that that emergency would not be made the 
basis for the exercise of authority under 
section 2 (c) (1). 

Provision was made for a further deter- 
mination to be made by the heads of the pro- 
curing agencies even after the presidential 
or congressional declaration of a national 
emergency before section 2 (c) (1) authority 
could be used. The determination to be 
made is that negotiation of contracts is 
necessary in the public interest. No stand- 
ards are set forth in the act for the guidance 
of the agency heads in evaluating the vari- 
ous factors which may affect the public in- 
terest. It is clear, however, that the mere 
existence of a declared national emergency, 
without more, was not to be made the basis 
for any blanket exercise of the negotiating 
authority. 

As you know, the President declared a na- 
tional emergency on December 16, 1950. 
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Immediately thereafter, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force made broad gen- 
eral determinations that it was necessary in 
the public interest to authorize the negotia- 
tion of contracts by their respective depart- 
ments under section 2 (c) (1) during the 
period of the national emergency. Similar 
determinations were soon made by the Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard 
and the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. While the use of formal adver- 
tising was permitted as an alternative to ne- 
gotiation, it is significant to note that nearly 
nine-tenths of the total procurement ac- 
ivities of the Department of Defense since 
1950 have been on a negotiated as distin- 
guished from an advertised basis, although 
the proportion of advertised procurements 
has increased somewhat in recent months, 
Also, as provided by implementing procure- 
ment regulations issued by the three serv- 
ices, such negotiation has been on the 
basis of section 2 (c) (1) authority even in 
cases where negotiation would have been 
justified under other exceptions contained in 
section 2 (c) of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act. 

One result of the exclusive use of section 
2 (c) (1) authority has been to render in- 
operative the limitations of section 7 (b), 
7 (c), and 7 (d) of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act with respect to the delegation 
of authority by the agency heads anc the re- 
quirement of reports to the Congress in the 
case of contracts negotiated under sections 
2 (c) (11) and 2 (c) (16). The award for 
the three destroyers mentioned in your letter 
is a good example. It appears from testi- 
mony given before the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Activities of the House Armed Services 
Committee on February 26, 1954, that the 
award in this case was in reality made on the 
basis of reasons which would bring it within 
the purview of section 2 (c) ‘16) of the act, 
namely, the desire of the Navy Department 
to insure the continued operation of the 
shipyard involved. 

The questionable features of the Depart- 
ment of Defense buying practices stem, of 
course, from the extremely broad authority 
granted by section 2 (c) (1). Two things 
only are necessary to render that section op- 
erative: First, a declaration of national emer- 
gency either by the President or by the Con- 
gress; and second, a determination by the 
agency head that such emergency makes 
negotiation of contracts necessary in the 
public interest. This is just one more in a 
series of instances which I have witnessed 
during my term as Comptroller General 
where freedom from checks and controls has 
given rise to administrative abuse. 

As stated above, the act does not establish 
standards for determining when or to what 
degree the public interest requires negotia- 
tion under section 2 (c) (1). However, the 
legislative history of the act indicates rather 
clearly that section 2 (c) (1) authority was 
intended to be used only when normal peace- 
time procurement was not practicable. The 
House report on the bill (H. Rept. No. 109, 
80th Cong., p. 6) shows that advertising was 

to be used when definite specifica- 
tions could be offered to a number of ade- 
quately equipped potential suppliers who 
would compete for the business, and that 
resort to negotiation would be had only 
when one or more of these three conditions 
was missing. I can find no basis for believ- 
ing that “public interest” under section 2 
(c) (1) was ever intended to encompass say- 
ings in unemployment compensation, tax 
losses, idle machines, impact on communi- 
ties, lost sales, or relief payments, as has 
been argued by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. See the third annual report of the 
Activities of the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, House Report No. 1097, 83d Con- 
gress, page 20. It is significant, in this con- 
nection, that section 644 of the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 
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357), prohibits the use of funds made avail- 
able thereunder for the payment of a price 
differential on contracts made for the pur- 
pose of relieving economic dislocations. 

Conditions today, fortunately, are far less 
urgent than those prevailing in December 
1950 when the present national emergency 
was declared. In fact, conditions affecting 
Government procurement are today relatively 
stable. Although these changed conditions 
should permit far more procurement on a 
normal basis, no change has been made in 
the broad determinations made by the Secre- 
taries of the Armed Services over 3 years ago. 
It is believed that the congressional interest 
in the destroyer contract may have impressed 
upon the Department of the Navy the desira- 
bility of a review of the present necessity for 
continuance of section 2 (c) (1) authority 
on the broad basis now in effect, and it was 
stated at the hearing on February 26, 1954, 
that such a review was under way. 

In response to your request for suggestions 
which might more adequately protect the 
interests of the Government in negotiated 
procurement, I believe periodic administra- 
tive review of the necessity for continuation 
of section 2 (c) (1) authority should be made 
mandatory perhaps by providing that agency 
head determinations thereunder should not 
be made for periods in excess of 6 months at 
a time. A more drastic limitation would be 
to permit negotiation under section 2 (c) (1) 
only during time of actual hostilities and 
12 months thereafter and to require express 
legislative sanction for negotiating authority 
during any other periods. I do not at pres- 
ent, in view of the limited use of negotiation 
under the other subsections of section 2 (c), 
have any suggestions with respect thereto. 
The authority to negotiate under those sub- 
sections is, of course, subject to many limi- 
tations and safeguards not applicable to ne- 
gotiation under subsection 2 (c) (1). 

You also request my views as to the effect 
upon small business of further restrictions 
on negotiated procurement. My comments 
will be limited to the effect of modification 
of section 2 (c) (1), since I have not sug- 
gested further restriction on the use of nego- 
tiation under section 2 (c) (2) through 2 (c) 
17). Section 214 of the Small Business Act 
of 1953 (67 Stat. 238), provides that small- 
business concerns shall receive any award or 
contract or any part thereof as to which it 
is determined by the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the contracting procurement 
agency (A) to be in the interest of mobilizing 
the Nation's full productive capacity, or (B) 
to be in the interest of war or national de- 
fense programs. So long as this statutory 
authority exists for earmarking a fair share 
of Government procurement for small busi- 
ness, it would seem to be immaterial whether 
the contracts are let on a negotiated or an 
advertised basis. While the conditions may 
since have changed, it is not inappropriate 
to point out that the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business in a report dated June 
21, 1951 (S. Rept. 459, 82d Cong., p. 33), made 
the following recommendation: 

“3. The committee is convinced that small 
producers fare best under the formal adver- 
tised bidding procedure. It therefore strong- 
ly urges the use of advertised procurements 
to the fullest extent practicable. In fact, it 
is of the firm belief that negotiation should 
be drastically restricted and employed only 
for urgent or classified purchases, or when 
definite benefits to small business may 
ensue.” 

In my opinion, therefore, the discontinu- 
ance of negotiation under section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act should 
have no detrimental effect upon the volume 
of procurement from small business. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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OAK RIDGE, A GOVERNMENT 
COMPANY TOWN 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, Oak Ridge 
is a community of approximately 35,000 
inhabitants. As everyone knows, it is 
the principal atomic-energy installation. 
The United States Government owns 
every single dwelling, with the excep- 
tion of the recent FHA housing, every 
business establishment, including the 
buildings where lawyers have their 
offices, doctors, and dentists their offices. 
Even the place where the shoe cobbler 
fixes your shoes is owned by our Govern- 
ment. 

Oak Ridge is in the category of the 
19th century “company town.” This is 
fundamentally wrong. Ever since I came 
to Congress a little over 3 years ago, I 
have urged the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to make these homes available for 
purchase by the occupants. I have urged 
them to get out of the housing business. 
The United States Government should 
not be the landlord for its citizens. 

I have urged AEC time after time to 
give the citizens of Oak Ridge the same 
privileges as other American citizens 
enjoy. Oak Ridge should be and must 
be a normal American community. All 
I have gotten so far is promises—no 
action. 

I understand that the disposal plan 
is either in the hands of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy or shortly will 
be. I urge that open hearings be had 
at once on a fair disposal plan and that 
action be had now, not wait until the 
next session of the Congress. 

I believe that this is in line with the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower. 

All persons employed at Oak Ridge 
should be eligible to purchase their own 
homes on long-term credit and to pur- 
chase the thousands of unneeded and 
unused building lots in Oak Ridge so 
that they can build homes thereon, 

There should be no 45-mile limit as 
to eligibility for housing. There should 
be no limit, except that every person 
employed at Oak Ridge should have the 
right to own their own homes, to build 
their own homes, and to enjoy the rights 
and privileges of American citizens. 

When a citizen of the United States 
is deprived of the right to buy and own 
his own home, he is deprived of his free- 
dom and that is not the American way of 
life. 

[From the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn., of 

March 9, 1954] 

“Housing DEFINITELY EASING” (ForD)— 
FORTY-PIVE-MILE LIMIT SEEN ON Way OUT— 
MSI List Is Down 2,000 NAMES—MORE 
THAN HALF TITLE 8 READY 
The long-controversial “reasonable com- 

muting distance” restriction on occupany of 

local Government housing may end soon, 

AEC officials said today. 
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The Oak Ridge housing situation is “defi- 
nitely easing up,” Fred W. Ford, head of the 
AEC Office of Community Affairs, said at this 
morning’s biweekly press conference. 

Vacancies in present Government units are 
increasing by 20 per week. The housing 
application lists at Management Services, 
Inc., have been reduced by approximately 
2,000 listings since February 1. 

More and more title 8 and title 9 housing 
units are being completed weekly. Over half 
of the 500 title 8 units in East Village are 
now finished and ready for occupancy. 

All of these factors contribute to the 
steady loosening in the local housing mar- 
ket that has been noticeable primarily since 
the beginning of the year. 

As a result, Ford foresees a continuing pro- 
gram of relaxing and dispensing with local 
housing restrictions and he believes the com- 
muting-distance provision will be one of the 
first to go. 

Already, he explained, MSI housing officials 
are studying the practicability of ending this 
rule which provides that anyone presently 
housed within 45 miles of Oak Ridge is not 
eligible for housing here. The 45-mile limit 
has been written into local housing policy as 
the reasonable commuting distance. 

If this provision were to end, scores of 
local workers now living in surrounding com- 
munities would become eligible for all local 
housing. They have been eligible for title 8 
and title 9 units for the past several months. 
However, many have been on lists for other 
local homes. 

In addition to the 45-mile limit Ford said 
that other restrictions are also being exam- 
ined periodically with an eye to relaxing or 
ending them. He did not elaborate but pre- 
sumably he meant the family size and job 
importance factors which determine the as- 
signment of many local units. 

Ford had said early this year, as MSI's 
change in procedure in assigning housing 
went into effect on February 1, that it was 
hoped that this would be a decisive step 
toward a “free and open” housing market in 
Oak Ridge which might come about by the 
end of this year. 

The MSI housing application lists that 
have decreased so substantially are those 
which were turned over to MSI on February 
1 by all local employers, listing all of the 
local employees who sought housing here, 
and the type of unit sought. 

These lists, at first, showed 5,300 listings, 
MSI reported. Now they show only 3,300, 
Ford said today. Still on the lists are many 
duplications of applications. Ford ex- 
plained, with many residents having applied 
for several types of local units. Some are 
on as many as 4 or 5 lists while the average 
number of listings per applicant is 2 or 3. 

Ford said that most of the present vacan- 
cies are in the city’s apartment units. As 
of today, 42 of the 453 Garden Apartment 
units are empty. 

Ford explained also that as quickly as 
possible various segments of local housing 
will be placed on “nonquota” lists. That 
is, these units may be rented without regard 
to restrictions as long as the applicant is em- 
ployed in Oak Ridge. Officials have said in 
the past that E-apartments were on the 
verge of being placed on “nonquota” status. 

Title Eight rental officials reported that 
approximately 29 units were unassigned as 
of today. A total of 260 of the East Village 
units are now completed with 231 occupied 
or with tenants assigned. The vacant units 
are available to any Oak Ridge employee. 
All one need to do to be assigned 1 of 
these 3-bedroom units which rent for $85 
is to get certification from MSI as to job 
and then negotiate with Fretz, Hayes, and 
Ballard, the Title Eight rental agents, with 
offices in Town Hall. 

The Title Eight units now completed ex- 
tend up East Drive Hill to some units on 
Alhambra Circle. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted 
to: 
Mr. Curtis of Nebraska (at the request 
of Mr. Strg of Wisconsin). 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in 2 
instances, and to include in 1 a state- 
ment she made before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
in the other a letter she wrote to the 
President of the United States and the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mr. REED of New York. 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
Mack of Washington). 

Mr, PLION and to include a statement 
concerning Hungarian Independence 
Day. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. Coorry (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Missouri). 

Mr. Dove and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Wir and include a newsletter re- 
leased a few days ago by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Ropo (at the request of Mr. 
HOWELL). 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. O'KonsKI in two instances. 

Mr. JENKINs in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude certain letters. 

Mr. Betts and Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Hacen of Minnesota and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin to insert cer- 
tain printed matter in remarks made by 
him in the Committee of the Whole this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Urr and to include an editorial. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 4557. An act to amend section 319 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 with respect 
to permits for construction of radio stations; 

H.R. 4558. An act to amend section 309 (c) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, with 
respect to the time within which the Federal 
Communications Commission must act on 
protests filed thereunder; and 

H. R. 4559. An act to amend section 501 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, so that any 
offense punishable thereunder, except a sec- 
ond or subsequent offense, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor rather than a felony. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Army to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point 2 citizens and sub- 
jects of the Kingdom of Thailand, and the 
Secretary of the Navy to receive for instruc- 
tion at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis 2 citizens and subject of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 12, 1954 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5509. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 re- 
lating to the percent of colonels in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, March 
16, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1356. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the semiannual Sta- 
tistical Supplement to the Stockpile Report, 
pursuant to section 4 of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stockpiling Act, Public Law 
520, 79th Congress, and in accordance with 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1953, covering 
the period July 1, 1953, through December 
31, 1953; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1357. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting drafts of 
proposed provisions pertaining to the fiscal 
year 1954 for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Treasury (H. Doc. No. 351); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

1358. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the state 
of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953 (H. Doc. No. 245); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

1359. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to increase the annual com- 
pensation of the academic dean of the United 
States Naval Postgraduate School”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1360. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission as of January 31, 1954, pur- 
suant to section 5 (e) of the Communica- 
tions Act as amended July 16, 1952, by Public 
Law 554; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. H. R. 7061. A 
bill to prescribe and regulate the procedure 
for adoption in the District of Columbia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1347). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. H. R. 7062. A 
bill to amend the act of April 22, 1944, 
which regulates the placement of children 
in family homes in the District of Colum- 
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bia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1348). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R.8377. A bill authorizing the ap- 
propriation of funds to provide for the prose- 
cution of projects in the Columbia River 
Basin for flood control and other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. R. 8378. A bill to provide that the Al- 
coholic Beverage Control Board establish 
and maintain Government liquor stores in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 8379. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that the refusal of a 
political subdivision of a State to take part 
in the administration or operation of a State 
plan for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, or aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, shall not 
disqualify the State for Federal payments if 
certain conditions are met; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H. R. 8380. A bill to provide that certain 
individuals who are or may become entitled 
to benefits under title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act shall be issued a participation certifi- 
cate setting forth their benefits under such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 8381. A bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 203 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act in order to provide that in certain cases 
leaf tobacco shall not be considered an agri- 
cultural commodity for the purpose of the 
agricultural exemption for motor carriers 
under clause (6) of such subsection; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr, DEANE: 

H. R. 8382. A bill to continue authority to 
make funds available for loans and grants 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 8383. A bill to extend the time for 
initiating a course of education or training 
under Public Law 550, 82d Congress; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 8384. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Talent division of the Rogue 
River Basin reclamation project, Oregon; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 8385. A bill to amend section 2382 of 
the Revised Statutes, in order to make the 
size of townlots conform in size to local 
standards; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 8386. A bill to make the provisions of 
the act of August 28, 1937, relating to the 
conservation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, ap- 
plicable to the entire United States, and to 
increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of the said act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 8387. A bill to provide that a greater 
percentage of loans made by veterans for the 
purpose of refinancing certain types of in- 
debtedness on their homes will be guaranteed 
by the United States; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8388. A bill to continue temporarily 
existing 90 percent of parity price supports 
for milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 8389. A bill to provide that service 
of cadets and midshipmen at the service 
Academies during specified periods shall be 
considered active military or naval wartime 
service for the purposes of !aws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 8390. A bill authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to provide for the prosecu- 
tion of projects in the Columbia River Basin 
for flood control and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8391. A bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assistance 
under Social Security Act programs through 
the issuance to such recipients of certificates 
to be used in the acquisition of surplus agri- 
cultural food products; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 8392. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of social security coverage to the em- 
ployees of the city of Lake Worth, Fla., effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1951; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8393. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Groton, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8394. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the 300th anniversary of the founding of 
Groton, Mass.; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 8395. A bill to extend the time for 
initiating a course of education or training 
under Public Law 550, 82d Congress; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 8396. A bill to increase the consump- 
tion of United States agricultural commodi- 
ties in foreign countries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8397. A bill to extend the time for 
initiating a course of education or training 
under Public Law 550, 82d Congress; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 8398. A bill to make the provisions 
of the act of August 28, 1937, relating to the 
conservation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, 
applicable to the entire United States, and 
to increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of said act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 8399. A bill to amend the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 so as to 
reduce from 4% percent to 4 percent the 
maximum interest rate on home loans made, 
guaranteed, or insured under that act; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 84CC. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of postmasters for fixtures and 
equipment in use at the time of discontinu- 
ance of such post offices; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H. J. Res. 467. Joint resolution providing 
for the proper protection of the Congress, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. GUBSER (by request): 

H. J. Res. 468. Joint resolution providing 
that the Bureau of the Census shall an- 
nually conduct a nationwide advisory 
opinion poll; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. J. Res. 469. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Joint Planning Committee for the 
District of Columbia and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. Con. Res. 213. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings held by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce relative 
to health problems; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania, mem- 
orializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to urging congres- 
sional action against injurious foreign im- 
ports; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R.8401. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Charlotte Meschke Rossiter; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H.R.8402. A bill for the relief of the 
Highway Construction Co. of Ohio, Inc.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8403. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Summers (nee Gebauer); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H. R. 8404. A bill for the relief of 
B Amusement Co. (Robert H., J. C., Kenneth, 
and Mrs. J. R. Bowers) and others; to the 
Committee to the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 8405. A bill for the relief of Fusa 

Kimura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R.8406. A bill for the relief of Juan 
Jose Aranda Martinez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 8407. A bill for the relief of the 
Portsmouth Sand & Gravel Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 8408. A bill for the relief of Ragland 
Joseph Biggs (also known as Vincent Doig); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 8409. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cisco Velasco-Armas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 841C. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Garcia Marcos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POLE: 

H. R. 8411. A bill for the relief of the Ports- 
mouth Sand & Gravel Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY (by request): 

H. R. 8412. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Del Gatto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 8413. A bill for the relief of Sigrid 
Brinkhoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 8414. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jack 
> Hunt; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


557. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Rev. 
Harry Thomas, Jr., pastor, and 26 members 
of the Church of Christ of New Brighton, 
Pa., calling attention to the treatment ac- 
corded the missionaries of that church in 
Rome, Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

558. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Racine chapter of the WCTU 
urging that the Bryson bill to have the ad- 
vertising of liquor stopped on radio, tele- 
vision, interstate commerce, and also that 
liquor be taken out of the Armed Forces, be 
given hearing by the committee just as soon 
as possible; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

559. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Park- 
way Council No. 1433, Knights of Columbus, 
Brooklyn, N. T., requesting enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 243 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 126 with regard to amending 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

560. Also, petition of the secretary, Florida 
State Townsend Club Council, West Palm 
Beach, Fla., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to immediate ac- 
tion in the consideration and enactment of 
the pay-as-you-go Federal social security 
for all, H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H. R. 6923 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 

lowing statement which I made before 

the House Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce today: 

STATEMENT OF HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BEFORE HOUSE INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, MARCH 
15, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 

of appearing before your committee to speak 

in behalf of my bill, H. R. 6923. The pur- 
pose of this proposal is to extend to the 


members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States captured or held as prisoners in the 
course of the Korean campaign benefits 
equivalent to those provided prisoners of 
war and certain civilian internees of World 
War II. 

Last fall, at a hearing conducted before one 
of the Senate committees, I sat next to one 
of the boys who had been a prisoner of war 
and who came from my home community of 
Lowell, Mass. I was shocked that up to that 
time no provision had been made for the pay- 
ment of comparable benefits for the prisoners 
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of war of the Korean conflict. In order to 
correct that situation, I introduced H. R. 
6923, which is very similar to other bills 
pending before this committee, as well as 
legislation pending in the other body. 

The World War II act provided compensa- 
tion at the rate of $1 a day for each day the 
prisoner did not receive the quality of food 
required to be furnished him under the 
Geneva Convention. In addition, 81.50 a day 
was provided where inhuman treatment was 
meted out by the enemy government or its 
agents. When the legislative counsel looked 
into this matter, at my reqeust, it seemed ap- 
propriate that the two sums should be 
lumped together and make the flat figure of 
$2.50 since it has been pretty well estab- 
lished that there was inhuman treatment 
meted out to nearly all if not all of our 
prisoners, and certainly the quality of food 
did not reach the required standard for 
any day. Therefore, my bill provides for the 
fiat sum of $2.50 for each day. Surely this 
is a small amount and one which the Gov- 
ernment can well afford to pay to these 
men who have suffered so much for Amer- 
ica. 
As in the case of the World War II act, 
in the event of the death of an eligible 
claimant claims under the bill would be pay- 
able first to his widow, if there is no child 
or children surviving, then to his widow 
and child or children, one-half to the widow, 
one-half to the child or children. In the 
absence of a surviving widow, payments 
would be made to the child or children of 
the deceased in equal shares, and if no widow 
or children survive then to the deceased’s 
parents in equal shares. 

Of course, I realize that under the World 
War II act payments were made out of the 
proceeds of any enemy property which had 
been seized. The money for the Korean 
act would have to be appropriated from the 
Treasury. In any event, the sum would be 
small in comparison with the suffering 
which these men have sustained. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that the committee will speed- 
ily act favorably upon this measure and 
that we may see it enacted into law before 
much more time has elapsed. o 

Again I wish to express my appreciation 
for your courtesy in hearing me. 


O’Konski Urges Plan To Bring Farmers 
Under Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that this Congress act soon on the pend- 
ing social security bills before this body. 
In this respect, I strongly urge that 
farmers be included in this program. I 
also urge that we provide increased 
benefits for all those under the present 
law and that these increased benefits 
be also extended to farmers. 

Here are answers to questions which 
farmers have asked about the benefits 
they will get if Congress passes the bill. 

How long must I work after the bill 
is passed before I can get a benefit? 

Under this plan, you would have to 
work at least half the time between De- 
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cember 31, 1950, and the time you are 
65. You would only have to work 2 
years if you will be 65 by the end of 
1954. 

But to get the larger benefits under 
the new plan, you will have to work at 
least 2 years after December 31, 1954. 
This assumes that the bill is passed and 
goes into effect on that date. 

Say you are now 35. You would need 
to have at least 17 years—half the time 
from December 31, 1950, and the time 
you will be 65—before you could be eligi- 
ble for a benefit at 65. 

If you are now 65 and continue to 
farm, you would be eligible for a social 
security benefit after 6 calendar quar- 
ters under the new social security pro- 
gram. 

How much will the proposed social-se- 
curity program cost? 

You will pay 3 percent of your net 
income into the social security fund. 
The payment will be made at the time 
you submit your Federal income tax re- 
turn. Every person who benefits from 
the program helps pay the costs. 

Is any Government tax money used 
to pay part of the cost of the social se- 
curity program? 

No. The social security administra- 
tion has a reserve fund of $18.7 billion. 
This is being increased by about $1.3 bil- 
lion annually. 

How will the social security benefit 
my family in case something happens 
to me? 

Your wife will get a lump-sum death 


payment of three times what your. 


monthly benefit would be. She would 
also get a monthly check amounting to 
three-fourths of what your benefit 
would be. Plus another three-fourths 
for the first child. 

If your widow had two or more chil- 
dren she could get up to $190 per month. 
Your widow and children would start 
getting the checks soon after your death 
if you had been under the program long 
enough to qualify. 

The widow’s benefits would continue 
until the youngest child is 18, then start 
again after she is 65. 

How much will my monthly benefit 
be if farmers are brought under the so- 
cial security program? 

Your monthly benefit would be based 
on your average net income. The table 
below shows the proposed schedule of 
benefits: 


Proposed new retirement benefits (for per- 
sons retiring in future years) 


Monthly benefits of— 
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Benefits for Prisoners of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the por- 
tion of a statement I made this morning 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in behalf of my bill 
H. R. 6923, a bill to extend to our vet- 
erans of Korea the same benefits granted 
prisoners of war in World War II. I 
am happy to know that the members of 
this committee, and I believe the entire 
Congress, are most sympathetic toward 
proposals of this type. 

The excerpts follows: 

EFFECT OF ENACTMENT OF H. R. 6923 

The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to extend to members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States captured and interned 
or held as prisoners of war in the course of 
the Korean campaign, benefits equivalent to 
those provided to prisoners of war and cer- 
tain civilian internees of World War II, under 
the provisions of sections 5 and 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. In 
this respect the bill, H. R. 6923, is identical 
with H. R. 8076 except for the per diem pay- 
ments provided for, and is similar to S. 2605, 
and to portions of S. 2224, all in the 83d 
Congress. Compensation is authorized to 
any prisoner of war as defined in the bill, 
at the rate of $2.50 per day for each day 
he was held as a prisoner of war on which 
he alleges and proves, in a manner acceptable 
to the War Claims Commission, that he suf- 
fered any inhumane treatment, as defined in 
the bill, or was not furnished with the qual- 
ity or quantity of food to which he was , 
entitled as a war prisoner under the terms 
of the Geneva Convention of July 27, 1929. 

In the event of the death of an eligible 
claimant, claims under the proposed legisla- 
tion would be payable first to his widow, if 
there is no child or children surviving, then 
to his widow and child or children, one-half 
to the widow and one-half to the child or 
children. In the absence of a surviving 
widow, payments would be made to the child 
or children of the deceased in equal shares, 
and if no widow or children survive, then 
to the deceased’s parents in equal shares. 
Persons thus eligible for survivors’ benefits 
who may be under any legal disability, would 
receive such benefits through their legal rep- 
resentatives as provided for in section 5 (e) 
of the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 
In addition, benefits at the rate of $2.50 
would also be paid for inhumane treatment 
in the form of compulsory, forced labor dur- 
ing captivity. 

It is provided in the bill that the term 
“inhumane treatment” as used in the bill, 
shall be any act, by the de facto government 
of the hostile force or foreign country by 
which the claimant was held as a prisoner 
of war, or its agents, of such government 
of the hostile force or foreign country by 
which the claimant was held as a prisoner 
of war, or its agents, of such government’s 
obligations under title III, section III, of the 
Geneva Convention, relating to labor, or in 
violation of the provisions of articles 2, 3, 7, 
10, 12, 13, 21, 22, 54, 56, or 57 of that con- 
vention. 

Finally, the bill authorizes appropriations 
to the War Claims Fund established by sec- 
tion 13 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
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amended, such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out its provisions. 

Under the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, by Public Law 303, 82d Congress, 
the same types of benefits have been pay- 
able to all prisoners of war in World War II. 
The daily rate of benefit payments, how- 
ever, were lower. Claims filed with the War 
Claims Commission for so-called food bene- 
fits were paid at the rate of $1. Claims based 
upon other types of inhumane treatment 
were paid at the rate of $1.50 per diem for 
each day the claimant alleged and proved 
such treatment. Similar benefits at these 
rates were paid under claims filed by civilian 
internees in the Philippines, Guam, Midway, 
and Wake Island. 


THE WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 
Legislative history 


During the 80th Congress various measures 
pertaining to the recognition and settlement 
of claims arising out of World War II were 
introduced. Four of these bills (H. R. 873, 
H. R. 1000, H. R. 1823, and H. R. 2823) which 
were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and referred to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce formed 
the basis for the bill which was finally en- 
acted into law as Public Law 896, 80th Con- 
gress. 

The bills referred to provided for the recog- 
nition and satisfaction of numerous types of 
war claims and proposed a variety of admin- 
istrative methods for processing them. After 
extensive hearings on such bills, a new bill, 
H. R. 4044, was reported to the Whole House 
on July 17, 1947, by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee (H. Rept. No. 976, 
80th Cong.). This bill embodies certain of 
the basic principles expressed in the earlier 
bills but was more detailed and specific as to 
types of recognized claims. It was drafted 
in the form of an amendment to the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917 (40 
Stat. 411), and provided that seized property 
of Germany, Japan, and their nationals 
should be retained by the United States. In 
its original form title II of H. R. 4044 pro- 
vided for the establishment of a three- 
member Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to inquire into the report to the Presi- 
dent, for submission of such report to the 
Congress, with respect to war claims arising 
out of World War I and World War II. Only 
the claims of a small group of American citi- 
zens interned by the Japanese during World 
War II would have been adjudicated and 
paid under the bill. The bill passed the 
House of Representatives on January 26, 1948. 

A special subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee held extensive hearings on 
H. R. 4044 both in Washington, D. C., and in 
New Mexico. As a result of these hearings, 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate offered 
an entirely new bill, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The bill was passed by the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Conference, 
which reported the bill out on June 19, 1948 
(House conference Rept. No. 2439, 80th 
Cong.). The bill was approved by both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
the day it was reported out by the Committee 
of Conference, and on July 3, 1948, with 
approval by the President, became Public 
Law 896, 80th Congress. 

Funds were not appropriated for the activ- 
ities of the War Claims Commission during 
either the second session or the special ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress. The amount of 
$75,000 was appropriated for the administra- 
tive expenses of the Commission for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year 1949 by Public Law 71, 
sist Congress, approved May 24, 1949. This 
appropriation lapsed, however, because of the 
delay in appointing the War Claims Com- 
missioners. Although the War Claims Act of 
1948 became law on July 3, 1948, the War 
Claims Commission was not activated until 
September 14, 1949. 
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The War Claims Act of 1948 (Public Law 
896, 80th Cong. approved July 3, 1948; 62 
Stat. 1240; 50 U. S. C. 2001-2013), as amended 
by Public Law 75, 81st Congress, approved 
May 25, 1949, consists of 14 sections. Sec- 
tions 4, 5, 6, and 7 provide for the receipt, 
adjudication, and payment of various types 
of claims. Of these benefit sections, how- 
ever, only section 5 (a) to (e), section 6 and 
section 7 are administered by the War Claims 
Commission, 

The benefit sections of the act adminis- 
tered by the War Claims Commission pro- 
vide for the payment of claims submitted by 
(1) prisoners of war, or specified survivors of 
deceased prisoners of war, for allowances 
based on violations of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of July 27, 1929, relating to the obliga- 
tion of the detaining enemy power to fur- 
nish certain rations to prisoners of war; (2) 
certain civilian American citizens, or speci- 
fied survivors of such deceased civilian Amer- 
ican citizens, who were captured and in- 
terned by the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment in certain designated places in the 
Pacific, or while in transit to or from such 
places, or who went into hiding to avoid cap- 
ture and internment, for detention benefits; 
and (3) religious organizations functioning 
in the Philippine Islands and affiliated with a 
religious organization in the United States, 
or the personnel of such Philippine organi- 
zation, for reimbursement for expenditures 
incurred or for payment of the fair value of 
certain supplies and services provided for 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or civilian American citizens (as de- 
fined in sec. 5 of the act) in the Philippine 
Islands during the dates specified. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE WAR CLAIMS ACT 

With the appointment of the Commis- 
sioners, approved September 13, 1949, Con- 
gress completed its responsibilities with the 
original act. There have, however, been 
amendments to the act. Those affecting 


benefit payments are discussed below. 


PUBLIC LAW 359, 81ST CONGRESS 


The next amendment was Public Law 359 
of the 81st Congress which did not affect the 
functioning of the War Claims Commission. 
This was an act to increase rates of compen- 
sation of the heads and assistant heads of 
executive departments and modified thereby 
the provisions in section 2 (a) which set the 
compensation of the members of the Com- 
mission. 


PUBLIC LAW 696, 81ST CONGRESS 


Public Law 696, of the 81st Congress, ap- 
proved August 16, 1950, was the first amend- 
ment to the War Claims Act after the organi- 
zation of the Commission and was at the re- 
quest of the Commission. It provided the 
Commission authority to subpena witnesses 
and otherwise to conduct the investigations, 
etc., necessary to the conduct of the business 
entrusted to it. 

PUBLIC LAW 866, 81ST CONGRESS 

One further amendment to the War Claims 
Act was made by the 81st Congress. This 
was an amendment affecting payments to 
the final class of survivors under section 6. 
Mr. Anderson who introduced the bill, S. 
3000, to strike the word “dependent” from 
the last category of supervisors listed, 
stated before the House Committee that he 
was in receipt of communications from sur- 
viving parents who had not been dependent 
at the time the deceased prisoner of war had 
entered the Armed Forces or had gone over- 
seas, but would now be grateful for his assist- 
ance if he had lived to return to them, or 
from those who were too proud to claim de- 
pendency, or unable to do so. A special 
subcommittee to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in its report 
(No. 3093) accepted the argument of Mr. 
Anderson that the payments should be con- 
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sidered equivalent to an estate left by the 
deceased prisoner of war, it also mentioned 
the Commission's contention that the sav- 
ing in administrative costs would offset the 
additional expense in paid claims. The bill 
passed the House September 18, 1950, and 
became Public Law 866, 8lst Congress, on 
September 30, 1950. 


PUBLIC LAW 303, 82D CONGRESS 


The only amendment yet made to the War 
Claims Act of 1948 which is directly con- 
cerned with recognition of various types of 
war claims is Public Law 303 of the 82d Con- 
gress, approved April 9, 1952. This provided 
for the recognition of new categories of 
claims under paragraphs 6 and 7, dealing 
with claims of former prisoners of war and 
certain religious organizations operating in 
the Philippines. During the 82d Congress 
there were introduced a considerable num- 
ber of bills to amend the War Claims Act 
which received sufficient attention to warrant 
hearings before the committees concerned. 
There were included 5 bills (1 in the Senate) 
which would have amended section 6 to 
provide for compensation for unpaid, com- 
pulsory labor of prisoners of war and for vio- 
lations of the Geneva Convention, other than 
section 11, of which they had been the vic- 
tims. These were S. 1416, introduced by Mr. 
ANDERSON, and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, April 30, 1951 (ac- 
tion was postponed indefinitely June 9, 1952, 
in view of action on S. 1416, which will be 
discussed later), H. R. 3719, introduced by 
Mr. Dempsey and referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
April 13, 1951, H. R. 4345, introduced by Mr. 
Crosser and referred to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, June 6, 1951, H. R. 
4522, introduced by Mr. HELLER and referred 
to House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
June 20, 1951, and H. R. 6556, introduced 
by Mr. ELLIOTT and referred to House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce February 16, 
1952. Hearings were held on October 18, 19, 
and 20, 1951, and March 19, May 1, 2, and 
June 16, 1952, on H. R. 3719, H. R. 4345, and 
H. R. 4522 and other bills including S. 1415 
and H. R. 5385 which would have provided 
for amendment of section 7 to provide for 
compensation at the postwar cost of replace- 
ment for damage to or loss of certain build- 
ings and installations belonging to those 
religious organizations already described in 
the provisions of section 7. S. 1415, which 
had been introduced by Mr. O’Conor and re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, April 30, 1951, was reported out Sep- 
tember 6, 1951, and passed the Senate on 
October 1, 1951, as amended. It was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House October 3, 1951, in 
time to join H. R. 5385, with which it was 
identical, at the above-mentioned hearings. 
H. R. 5385 had been introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Cormack and referred to the House Inter- 
pt and Foreign Commerce September 18, 

951. 

Many of the arguments presented at these 
hearings had of course been discussed be- 
fore, especially at the hearings preceeding 
enactment of the War Claims Act of 1948. 

The committee reported H. R. 3719 
(Rept. No. 1632), and H. R. 4345 (Rept. No. 
1633), on March 24, 1952, and also reported 
H. R. 5385, the section 7 bill (Rept. No. 
1631). The provisions of these two kinds 
of bills were combined and passed as S. 1415, 
amended, on March 31, 1952. Discussion in 
the House was very brief and confined to an 
explanation of the effect of that part of the 
combination that would provide for further 
benefits to former military prisoners of war. 
S. 1415, as amended by substitution of provi- 
sions of H. R. 3719 and H. R. 5385, passed the 
Senate April 1, 1952, and was signed by the 
President on April 9, 1952, to become Public 
Law 303, 82d Congress. 
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PUBLIC LAW 304, 82D CONGRESS 


Two bills were introduced in the 82d Con- 
gress which developed into a public law 
providing for modifications of the provisions 
for making payments to persons under legal 
disability in both sections 5 and 6. These 
were H. R. 4477, introduced by Mr. Crosser 
and referred to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on June 
15, 1951, and S. 1669, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Carran and referred to the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary June 13, 1951. S. 1669 was 
reported out on July 30 (Rept. No. 1630) 
and passed with committee amendment Au- 
gust 9, 1951. It was referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce August 10, and hearings were held 
March 19, 1952. It was reported out March 
24, and passed March 31 without discussion. 
This was signed by the President on April 9, 
1952, also, and became Public Law 304, 82d 
Congress. The changes made by this law 
were such as would enable the Commission 
to make certain payments that had been 
held in abeyance for lack of authority to pay 
money to guardians, curators, etc., or to com- 
petent minors, and little discussion was nec- 
essary in the course of its passage through 
the Congress. Public Law 303 added the 
second subsection (d) to section 6 of the 
War Claims Act (the first had been added 
the same day by the enactment of Public 
Law 303). This situation has not as yet been 
corrected. 


The Anniversary of Hungarian Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
celebrate the anniversary of Hungarian 
freedom, brave men and women in 
Hungary are again being made to suffer 
for their devotion to the cause of inde- 
pendence and liberty for which their 
forefathers fought in 1848. Communist 
tyrants are imposing their rule by 
methods which violate every precept of 
morality. Such acts as the trial and im- 
prisonment of Cardinal Joseph Mind- 
szenty clearly show that the Soviets will 
not stop at anything in order to secure 
their hold on Hungary. 

Our solemn task is to do everything in 
our power to protect Hungarians from 
the terror that is being used against 
them. We may best do this by giving 
our full support to the Genocide Con- 
vention, a law which states that the 
Soviet policy of murder, deportation, 
and persecution of religious and intel- 
lecual leaders is an international crime. 
With the aid of this law, we must work 
toward organizing world public opinion 
to such a degree that its pressure will 
force the Communists to modify their 
methods. 

The independence won by Hungarians 
under the leadership of Louis Kossuth 
106 years ago was short lived. But 
while the Hapsburgs returned to rule, 
the Hungarian people remained true to 
the heritage of freedom. Louis Kossuth 
went into exile and from there con- 
tinued fighting for total independence, 
Today, Hungarian exiles are once again 
marshaling world support to throw the 
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invaders out of their native land. In 
paying tribute to the heroes of 1848, we 
pledge our support in the present battle 
for Hungary’s freedom. 


The McCarthy Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it is easy to 
criticize when all about you are engaged 
in this national pastime, especially 
when Senator McCartuy is the target. 
In all this clamor, let us not be deceived 
by those who wish to destroy, not only 
the men, but also any further attempt to 
stop the Communist thrust. The hard 
core of Communist leaders, left wing 
commentators and fellow travelers, have 
gathered into their ranks, thousands of 
vocal sympathizers who have now joined 
the wrecking brigade to make the inves- 
tigation of any un-American activities 
so unpopular that men will refuse to take 
the public abuse that will surely be 
heaped upon the head of anyone so 
audacious as to tread upon the sacred 
precincts of Communists. 

Surely in this crusade to defend the 
liberties of Americans, there will be 
some casualties inflicted upon innocent 
people. But tell me, Mr. Speaker, has 
it ever been argued that because an in- 
nocent bystander was shot by the FBI 
in capturing the most wanted criminal, 
we should disband the FBI or the police 
force of every large metropolitan area 
where similar injuries to innocents have 
occurred? 

I do not say that Senator MCCARTHY 
has never made a mistake. The only 
one who never made a mistake was cru- 
cified 2,000 years ago, but I do say, “Let 
him who is without sin, cast the first 
stone.” 

I know not how the rest of this body 
feels, but I shall and now do speak in 
defense of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, in his fight against communism, 
who is being challenged, mocked, taunted, 
and misquoted by those who should be 
his friends, as well as by the enemy with- 
in our gates. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the San Diego Union, of 
March 11, 1954, upon the same subject: 
THE MCCARTHY ISSUE: A FIGHT ror POLITICAL 
: Lire 


Like witnesses to a modern drama of the 
breakup of a man’s character or personality, 
the American people are seeing before their 
eyes the effort to destroy a man who has 
enjoyed high public office. 

The campaign against Senator MCCARTHY 
has reached staggering proportions, 

Misquoted, misinterpreted, hit at every 
turn, challenged on statement, taunt- 
ed and mocked by left-wingers, Senator Mc- 
CarTHy, in his dedication to his cause, has 
been driven into excesses that only intensify 
the attack on his motives and character. 

At every press conference, President Eisen- 
hower has been badgered about Senator Mc- 
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Carty, apparently in the hope of a personal 
attack, but each time the President has re- 
plied with mild and reasoned criticism. 

For this, the President too has experienced 
the bitter rebukes of those who have magni- 
fied the McCarthy issue into a cause that 
has overwhelmed all other factors of Ameri- 
can political, military, and economic life. 

What has Senator McCarrHy done? He 
has exposed Communists and their fellow 
travelers. 

What has Dean Acheson, Democratic form- 
er Secretary of State, suffered for his loyal 
support of Alger Hiss? What has Harry 
Truman suffered for his administration’s 
promotions of Harry Dexter White? 

Where are the stinging criticisms? The 
bitter denunciations? 

The President and other Republican lead- 
ers realize that the magnification of the 
McCarthy issue is enabling political oppo- 
nents to divide the party, and to divide means 
to conquer. The breach must be repaired. 

Senator McCarTHY now is fighting for his 
political life, and, fighting alone; he is show- 
ing a sense of desperation. The more desper- 
ate he becomes, the more sweeping his 
charges and the more intemperate his an- 
swers. 

That is where his enemies wanted him: 
cornered and angry. That is how a man 
is led into destroying himself. 

A less-dedicated man would have avoided 
some of his excesses and chosen a more dip- 
lomatic path. The good he has done is being 
obscured. And it may be a long time be- 
fore anyone again tries to pick a hard- 
fisted political battle against communism 
at home. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ; 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
on the occasion of Hungarian Freedom 
Day: 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
JR., OF NEw YORK, TO THE House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES ON THE OCCASION OF HUNGARIAN 
FREEDOM Day, MarcH 15, 1954 
We celebrate today the anniversary of 

Hungarian independence and of a great 
democratic victory over the forces of despot- 
ism. When Louis Kossuth persuaded the 
National Assembly in 1849 to declare Hun- 
gary independent of Hapsburg rule, a new 
democratic state came into being: The free 
Hungary led by Louis Kossuth dedicated it- 
self to the establishment of the rights of 
the individual by enforcement ot such points 
as equality before the law, freedom of wor- 
ship, and freedom of assembly. These prin- 
ciples had long been cherished by the Hun- 
garian people. It was this abuse that Col. 
Michael De Kovats left Hungary to fight in 
the American Revolutionary War. But it 
was not until 1848 that Hungarians were 
able to shake off the rule of foreign op- 
pressors and put democracy into effect in 
their native land. 

The despotic rulers of the ‘countries sur- 
rounding Hungary, however, could not per- 
mit a democracy to flourish in their midst. 
In the very same year in which Hungary 
achieved full independence Russian troops 
invaded the country. The new democracy 
was crushed almost the moment it had 
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bloomed. Kossuth was forced to flee from 


Hungary. But he did not abandon the 
fight for Hungarian freedom. Wherever he 
went, to England, the United States, Italy, 
he organized support for his cause. 

Today, Hungarians are once again fighting 
to be free. Hungary's Soviet rulers are far 
more ruthless than their 19th century pred- 
ecessors. And yet the spirit of Hungary 
remains unbroken in the face of physical 
terror, The arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty 
did not diminish the Hungarian people's 
determination to maintain their heritage nor 
their adherence to the principles of liberty 
and justice. 

In marking this anniversary, we in the 
United States of America must pledge to the 
people of Hungary that we shall not aban- 
don them. We must encourage them to 
carry on the struggle of Louis Kossuth until 
independence and democracy are perma- 
nently restored to Hungary. 


Tenth Anniversary Celebration of Boys’ 
Towns of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I crave 
the indulgence of the House to extend 
some remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor upon a subject which is very 
near my heart. It must necessarily ap- 
peal to any American of Italian de- 
scent—which I am proud to claim—and 
I flatter myself as a patriot that it will 
appeal to every American, whatever his 
racial origin. I refer to the project 
known as Boys’ Towns of Italy, Inc. 
Five years ago I had occasion to make 
some observations on this very noble 
project; this year, 1954, marks the 10th 
anniversary of a movement which can 
surely claim to be one of the most en- 
lightened of this generation. 

Conceived by Father Don Rivolta, a 
Milanese priest, the first of these com- 
munities was founded in 1944 at Santa 
Marinella, north of Rome. Within 
5 years it had expanded into 5 towns, 
combined into a “republic.” This ex- 
periment has been the model for others, 
the ultimate goal being, under the 
patronage of American Relief for Italy, 
similar communities in each of the 96 
provinces of Italy. The ARI not only 
sets up the communities but supplies 
them with food, clothing, medicine, and 
maintenance funds. These Boys’ 
Towns, Americans will be interested to 
know, are modeled very largely after the 
famous Nebraska community founded 
by the late Monsignor Edward Flana- 
gan. The aim of the movement can be 
stated very simply: to take the boys off 
the streets, to teach them to run their 
communities in democratic fashion, and 
to provide trade training which will en- 
able these boys to make an honest way 
in life and help in the reconstruction of 
their country. 

It is gratifying indeed to learn that 
the movement has been a success from 
the beginning and that it is constantly 
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growing, with ever expanding influence 
upon the life of the younger generation 
of Italy. 

A stream, Mr. Speaker, cannot rise 
higher than its source; if the source be 
polluted, the entire river is noxious. If 
we in secure, properous America have 
juvenile delinquency problems, think 
what the situation must be in poverty- 
stricken Italy. And by so much, think 
of the importance of rearing the rising 
Italian generation in wholesome, moral 
surroundings. The aid we give to the 
American Relief of Italy becomes a 
sound investment indeed. Assistance of 
this kind constitutes the most deadly 
foe communism has—and well do the 
Communists know it. 

Some time ago I was happy to receive 
a letter from my friend, Monsignor John 
Patrick Carrol-Abbing, who from the 
first has been a leading light in this 
movement to rescue the helpless child- 
dren of Italy from poverty, and worse 
than poverty. Monsignor Carroll- 
Abbing described in moving terms the 
work the ARI, originally set up by 
President Roosevelt, is trying to do: to 
give these boys, as he expressed it, “the 
home and affection for which they have 
always longed.” 

The rising generation in Italy may 
prove a deciding factor in the affairs of 
a troubled world. America cannot afford 
to forget the land of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and it is with this thought and this 
hope for continued kindly aid that I 
venture once most respectfully to re- 
mind my colleagues of the Boys’ Towns 
of Italy. 


A Limited Federal Reinsurance Bill, H. R. 
8356 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today H. R. 8356, a bill 
which carries out President Eisenhower's 
limited Federal reinsurance program re- 
ferred to by the President in his health 
message presented to the Congress on 
January 18. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve 
the public health by encouraging the 
more extensive use of the voluntary pre- 
payment method in the provision of 
health services. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the course of its hear- 
ings on health problems has received 
extensive testimony on the great need 
which exists for more adequate health 
insurance protection. According to this 
testimony, when illness strikes, many 
present health insurance policies may 
be canceled by insurance companies, 
leaving the policyholder without any pro- 
tection for the future. Other testimony 
shows that many classes of persons, as 
for example the aged, will not be ac- 
cepted by insurance companies, 
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It is my hope that the measure which 
I am introducing today will make pos- 
sible health insurance protection which 
is more adequate than the very limited 
and sometimes illusory protection now 
given under many insurance policies. 

This bill is in addition to two other 
administration bills which I have pre- 
viously introduced for amending the 
Public Health Service Act with respect 
to grants for public health services and 
to amend the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act provisions of the Public 
Health Service Act. The latter bill al- 
ready was passed by the House on 
March 9, 1954. 

The major proposal in the bill which 
I am introducing today is to establish a 
limited Federal reinsurance service with 
a self-sustaining fund derived from rein- 
surance premiums paid by the sponsors 
of health service prepayment plans par- 
ticipating in the program. 

To provide working capital for the re- 
insurance fund, an appropriation of $25 
million would be authorized from which 
advances, repayable with interest, could 
be made to the fund, when and as needed. 
Another feature of the program would be 
to make studies and collect information 
needed as a basis for providing better 
health service prepayment plans, to pub- 
lish results of such studies, and on re- 
quest to give technical advice and infor- 
mation to sponsors of such plans. 

This bill will, I believe, be of vital in- 
terest to every American. It provides 
a sensible governmental approach based 
on private initiative to a serious na- 
tional-health problem. Heretofore, all 
attempts by the Federal Government in 
this field have been predicated on the 
idea of Federal control and operation. 
This bill rejects the concept of socialized 
medicine and permits help within the 
framework of private enterprises. 

The bill was developed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It carries out an important part of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s health program. I 
am very glad, indeed, that President 
Eisenhower has charted a clear course of 
action by which we can begin to cope 
with the problems of high-medical costs 
through private operation and Federal 
leadership. 

In the near future, hearings will be 
scheduled on this bill. 


Where Can We Get the Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, where can we get the money 
to meet the requests—yes, the demands— 
which come almost every day, at least 
once a week, from the individuals upon 
whom we are dependent for reelection? 
Some, without any hesitancy, tell us that 
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if we do not comply with their requests 
we will not be back next year. 

Earlier this week, some 2,000 repre- 
sentatives of Federal postal employees 
came to Washington, and at least three 
delegations visited my office with a re- 
quest that I vote for a postal raise of not 
less than $800 per year. It was my mis- 
fortune to be forced to tell them that I 
could not comply; that I would vote for 
some increase, but that an $800 raise for 
more than 500,000 postal employees 
would add $400 million to the budget. 

I called attention to a recent letter, 
one of many, which came from a mem- 
ber of a group which is almost totally 
dependent upon Government assistance 
in order to keep body and soul together. 

This widow is past 76, a good, hard- 
working citizen; is now alone, lives in 
a house which, because of age and lack 
of repair, does not give too much pro- 
tection against the weather. She uses 
approximately $100 worth of fuel dur- 
ing the winter. She pays insurance on 
the house and its contents. Her taxes 
have steadily increased. She writes: 

I don’t buy butter, I use oleo. I have 
stopped buying coffee. I never get the more 
expensive cuts of meat. I buy hamburger or 
frankfurters, and sometimes a soup bone. 
I have a Hudson Seal coat that I got in 1923. 
I have two house dresses that were given me. 
I did some canning and put up some pears 
that were given me. I picked some black- 
berries and made some jelly. I have tried in 
every possible way to be sensible in living 
and buying. I was satisfied with the $55.50 
they were giving me, but now they want me 
to take less, and have put my total require- 
ments at $53.75. I am obliged to wear sur- 
gical hose. They did cost $6 a pair, now I pay 
$12.50. 

“Please write me, Mr. Horrman, how I can 
get along on $35.50 for food, clothing and 
incidentals; shelter, $4.26; electricity, $5.36; 
heating fuel, $8.63; total, $53.75. 


That is the sum the much badgered 
and distressed county supervisor tells her 
that, according to Bureau standards, she 
is entitled to receive. 

The postal employees’ representatives 
acknowledged that others were in need, 
that they had job security, were not as 
desperately situated as some others. 
They suggested that, if we would cut out 
the billions which we have been sending 
abroad, the waste in defense production, 
and perhaps practice a little economy in 
our own legislative establishments and 
procedures, it might be possible to give 
everybody here at home a little better 
break. 

I will go a little bit further than their 
suggestions and use my best efforts to get 
a little economy, not only in executive 
departments but in congressional activ- 
ities, in our own housekeeping. For one 
thing is certain, until we do practice rigid 
economy and prices go down, with many 
out of employment, with the necessity 
of trying to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed, apparently we will all have to do 
a little economizing ourselves. 

So, while you are feeling sorry for 
yourself and I am feeling sorry for my- 
self, it might be well that we should give 
thanks for the blessings we enjoy and 
remember there are others who are in 
greater need than are you or L 
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Increase Travel Abroad by Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday, March 11, I introduced 
H. R. 8352, making a technical correction 
in H. R. 7773, which I had introduced on 
February 8. This bill aims to carry out 
one of several recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
popularly known as the Randall Commis- 
sion. As the official report of that Com- 
mission pointed out, the problem of stim- 
ulating foreign trade should be at- 
tacked on many fronts, one being the en- 
couragement of foreign travel by resi- 
dents of this country. “Increased travel 
abroad by Americans,” the Commission 
declared, “can make a substantial con- 
tribution over a period of time to in- 
creasing the dollar earnings of foreign 
countries.” 

As one means of encouraging this 
travel, I have proposed in H. R. 8352 that 
the duty-free allowance of United States 
tourists returning from foreign countries 
be increased from $500 to $1,000. At 
present, United States residents who 
stay abroad more than 12 days may bring 
in $500 worth of goods, duty free, once 
every 6 months. Under my proposal, 
this allowance would be doubled. Asan 
item of information, an exemption of 
$100 on foreign purchases was granted 
in 1897; in 1948 this was increased to 
$490, with a further increase to $500 in 
1949. 

In 1952 the doHars spent by American 
travelers abroad contributed over $1 
billion to the purchasing power of for- 
eign countries. This amount represents 
more dollar earnings than foreign coun- 
tries received from the sale to the United 
States of any commodity except coffee. 
As another point of comparison, the 
sale of all dutiable finished manufac- 
tured goods earned for foreign coun- 
tries in 1952 about the same amount of 
dollars as American travelers contrib- 
uted. It is apparent, therefore, that 
American travel today contributes sub- 
stantially to the economy of foreign 
countries, without affecting adversely 
our own economy. 

Not only are these dollar earnings of 
great importance now, but they can be 
increased considerably. If the same 
proportion of our national income had 
been spent on travel in 1952 as was 
spent in 1929, the dollar earnings from 
travel would have amounted to almost 
$2,500,000,000. It seems obvious, there- 
fore, that reasonable encouragement 
should be given to Americans who would 
like to travel abroad. Unquestionably 
such encouragement would be effective. 
The money American tourists spend 
abroad gives them pleasure and instruc- 
tion. It helps our friends abroad and 
wins us many new friends for America. 
It brings substantial help to our friends 
abroad with a minimum of hardship 
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and competition for the American 
people. 

Foreign travel can be considered a 
commodity which Americans purchase 
freely, and which foreign countries are 
glad to sell. If we encourage this traf- 
fic we can benefit all concerned. If we 
can increase it, we will provide inter- 
national trade with a decided shot in 
the arm” in the form of new dollars, 
By the simple expedient of increasing 
foreign travel, we could narrow the 
existing dollar gap, which the Randall 
Commission estimates at two to three 
billion dollars annually. 

In conclusion, I should like to point 
out that the Randall Commission unani- 
mously recommended that travel abroad 
should be stimulated. They unani- 
mously recommended also that the duty- 
free allowance be increased to $1,000, as 
proposed by H. R. 8352. In view of the 
fact that many other recommendations 
aroused vigorous dissents, such unanim- 
ity is significant. With this endorse- 
ment and with the obvious advantages 
of this proposal, I am confident that the 
Ways and Means Committee will give 
H. R. 8352 early and favorable consider- 
ation, and that it will then be approved 
by this body. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YorK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, today be- 
ing Hungarian Independence Day, it is 
fitting to remember a people whose ideals 
are so akin to our own American con- 
ceptions and whose great patriot, Louis 
Kossuth made such a lasting impression 
while touring the United States a little 
over a hundred years ago. 

President Eisenhower in his message 
to Americans of Hungarian origin on 
March 10, 1954, expressed an opinion 
which I think we all share—that there 
is today an even greater interest and 
compassion in the United States toward 
oppressed peoples than was at the time 
of Louis Kossuth’s visit. Hungary's dy- 
namic orator of 1852 apparently has not 
warned us in vain that Russian imperial- 
ism constitutes one of the gravest 
dangers threatening Western civilization 
and the American way of life. 

President Eisenhower’s message was 
read yesterday in Hungarian churches 
and patriotic exercises throughout this 
land. It was broadeast to the enslaved 
people of Hungary, rekindling the hopes 
of millions in a better day to come. 

This reminds us that it was an officer 
of the Hungarian hussars who volun- 
teered to our brilliant envoy in Paris, 
Benjamin Franklin, 177 years ago, to 
train General Washington’s cavalry. 
The Hungarian offering his services to 
us in the darkest hours of this Repub- 
lic, was one Col. Michael Kováts de 
Fabricy. He was appointed second in 
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command of the Pulaski Legion and took 
part in many a battle between New Eng- 
land and the Carolinas. Sent to bolster 
the defense of Charleston, he fell mor- 
tally wounded leading his men against 
the attacking enemy. 

Americans from Hungary recalled the 
patriotic deeds of both Kossuth and 
Colonel Commander Kovats during their 
numerous events yesterday, their Inde- 
pendence Day, in many cities all over 
the United States. Right here in Wash- 
ington, an eminent scholar, Rev. Ed- 
mund Vasv4ary, is putting the finishing 
touches to a volume which deals with 
the life story of this brave Hungarian 
hussar whose motto, “Faithful unto 
death” became the slogan cf the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation. 

Colonel Kováts thus offered not only 
his talents as a professional soldier, but 
he came here to make the supreme sacri- 
fice to his new homeland. No immigrant 
to these shores has given more, not many 
have manifested such a self-denying 
purpose. Our independence must there- 
fore be like a dream to the people who 
gave us a Colonel Kováts, a Louis Kos- 
suth, yet who today are under worse 
oppression than ever during their thou- 
sand-year-old history. 


H. R. 8300 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


Or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker I wish to take this opportunity 
to make a few observations about the bill 
for the revision of the internal revenue 
code, H. R. 8300. 

This bill is a tax revision bill and not 
a tax reduction bill. It is true that there 
are many provisions that will bring tax 
relief to the American taxpayers. - But 
this is an incident to the revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code which this bill 
represents. 

The necessity for a revision of the tax 
laws of our country is self-evident. It 
has been many decades since there was 
a complete revision both as to substance 
and as to some of the revenue provisions 
of our code. Fifteen years ago there were 
only about 4 million individual income 
taxpayers in the United States. Today 
there are 54 million. Tax collections 
have increased 12 or 13 times during that 
same period. Taxes were added on to 
taxes and then more taxes have been 
added again. This mushrooming proc- 
ess in the imposition of taxes upon our 
people in time of war and other emer- 
gencies resulted in a tax code that was 
illogical, unsound, inaccurate from an 
accounting and bookkeeping standpoint, 
and in many instances harsh and unfair. 
To rewrite this entire law is the task 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
undertook. A good job could not be 
done without the loss of some revenue 
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because the only way you can relieve an 
injustice is to relieve it. 

Much has been said about the work 
that has gone into this huge bill of al- 
most a thousand pages. The committee 
heard 600 witnesses in public session. 
The Treasury staffs and the congression- 
al staffs have put in a total of 200,000 
man-hours of work. More than 200 or- 
ganizations have been heard in confer- 
ence and the answers to 17,000 question- 
naires have been gone into. This bill 
without a doubt represents the greatest 
legislative task ever undertaken in the 
history of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The real credit for this outstanding 
service to our Republic belongs to 1 man 
and 1 man only. I refer to the Honor- 
able DANIEL A. REED, our beloved and dis- 
tinguished chairman. His keen insight, 
his determination, his sense of judgment, 
his vast knowledge and his tireless efforts 
are unmatched in all the annals of the 
Government. Without him this bill 
would have never reached the floor of 
the House of Representatives. DANIEL 
REED is more than the man of the year. 
He stands as one of the pillars of our Re- 
public of all time. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss some of the more complicated 
and technical provisions of this bill, and 
they are many. I will mention some of 
the provisions that mean so much to the 
rank and file of the people of America. 

There is much talk about the cost of 
medical expenses. Prolonged illness, 
hospital bills, surgery, and drugs like 
everything else in this modern day are 
expensive. Too often we are inclined 
just to blame some other group for it. 
This bill does something about it. It 
liberalizes the medical deduction. At 
the present time if a man’s salary is 
$3,000 a year and his family has medical 
expenses say of $500, he can only deduct 
that portion of the $500 which exceeds 
5 percent of his income. That 5 percent 
has been changed to 3 percent with a 
minor limitation on the cost of drugs. 
The maximum amount of medical de- 
duction allowed at this time is $1,250 and 
that has been doubled. 

At the present time if a widowed 
mother must hire someone to care for 
her young children while she goes out 
and earns a living for her household, the 
amount she pays out for child care is not 
considered a business expense in connec- 
tion with her earnings and, therefore, 
is not deductible from her income for 
tax purposes. That has been changed. 
A deduction up to $600 is available for 
expenses for the care of 1 or more chil- 
dren under age 10. If the child is be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 this deduc- 
tion is to be available if the child is 
physically handicapped to such an ex- 
tent that he is unable to attend school. 

The definition of dependents has been 
liberalized. Millions of people over the 
country are interested in this. A foster 
child can be taken as a dependent. At 
the present time a child taken for adop- 
tion is not considered a dependent dur- 
ing the period they are waiting on adop- 
tion in the home. That has been 


changed. The individual who stands in 
the place of parents and acts as parents 
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is treated like all other taxpayers who 
support children. 

In past years the mad scramble for 
revenue has been so great that there 
seemed to be a policy in both the Con- 
gress and the Treasury Department to 
get all the taxes you could regardless of 
the consequences. If a clergyman is fur- 
nished a parsonage he does not have to 
pay additional taxes by reason of being 
allowed the use of that parsonage. But 
if the church had no parsonage and made 
an allowance to him so that he could 
rent or provide a place for himseif, that 
allowance was considered income and 
thus increased his taxes. That, too, has 
been taken care of. 

One of the fine things that was done 
by the 80th Congress was the provision 
for income splitting between husbands 
and wives. This equalized the burden 
between States. Soon after that law was 
in effect we found that something more 
needed to be done. If a man lost his wife 
by death, he often found that not only 
his expenses for carrying on.a household 
were increased but also his taxes were 
increased because he no longer had 
someone with whom he could split his 
income. A few years later that was par- 
tially corrected by giving such a tax- 
payer one-half the benefit of income 
splitting. This complicated the tables 
and the computation of the tax. In this 
bill we have gone all the way. We have 
given the head of the family the full 
benefits of income-tax splitting. We 
have also liberalized the definition of 
head of a family. This is one of the 
many provisions in this measure along 
with the others that I have just men- 
tioned and many that I will not mention 
that bring a real benefit to the American 
home. 

Retired people are the beneficiaries of 
tax relief by reason of the revisions we 
have made in this bill. At the present 
time retirement benefits from the rail- 
road retirement program are by an act 
of Congress tax exempt. The benefits 
paid under our social-security law are 
by Treasury ruling also tax exempt. Yet 
the retired individual who lived off of 
his own savings, rentals, or an annuity 
purchased from the fruits of his own toil 
received no tax benefits. This has been 
corrected. This provision is based upon 
the Mason bill. It gives an income tax 
free status of all retirement income up to 
$1,200 a year on the basis of the rate of 
tax for the first bracket. By that I mean 
that the retired individual who is in the 
20 percent bracket will get just as much 
benefit from this provision as the retired 
individual in the 50-percent bracket or 
in the 90-percent bracket. 

At the present time anyone having a 
gross income of over $600 is required to 
file an income-tax return. Yet a person 
who is over 65 does not have to pay any 
taxes on his first $1,200 of income 
whether it is from earnings or from 
whatever source. This means that a lot 
of fine old people who owe no tax have 
to file a return and the Government 
must go to the expense of processing 
these returns. This has been changed 
so that an individual over 65 with less 
than $1,200 taxable income will not have 
to file a return. 
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At the present time if a salesman is an 
employee but incurs certain business 
expenses incidental to his selling, he can- 
not deduct these from his income unless 
he is considered self-employed or unless 
he is away from home over night. This 
rule is not just and so in this bill that 
has been changed so that these expenses 
can be deducted. In other words this is 
another situation where tax relief has 
come about by reason of revising the law 
so that it accurately measures an indi- 
vidual’s taxable income. This is not a 
windfall for salesmen. This revision is 
made to the end that he will pay on his 
actual net income. Other benefits ob- 
tained by reason of this legislation are 
in the same category. 

One very important change brought 
about by this measure has to do with 
the earnings of a dependent child. 
Under existing law, if a child earns more 
than $600 in vacation pay or has a gross 
income of more than $600 in 4-H Club 
work, he not only becomes a taxpayer 
but his parents lose him as a personal 
exemption. This was most unfair. One 
case was called to my attention where 
a boy’s earnings were actually $600.89, 
yet this extra 89 cents cost his parents 
about $135 in added taxes. But I know 
of one case where the injustice was even 
greater. This was the case of a 4-H 
Club boy whose livestock and products 
brought him a gross of $800, but his ex- 
penses in producing them were $400. 
He only had a net income of $400, yet his 
parents had to pay $133 additional tax 
because of his activity in 4-H Club work. 
This bill provides that if a dependent 
child makes more than $600, he shall pay 
taxes on the excess over $600 but that 
his parents will not lose him as an 
exemption. 

This bill carries an item in it in which 
I have been interested for many, many 
years. A long time ago I introduced a 
bill on it and I have reintroduced that 
bill in all the succeeding Congresses. 
This provision makes expenses paid by 
a farmer for soil and water conservation 
a business deduction for the amounts 
paid but not exceeding 25 percent of his 
income from farming. This, I believe, 
will be a great boon to conservation prac- 
tices. We owe it to oncoming gener- 
ations to leave this good earth just a 
little more productive than it was when 
we found it. The farmer who takes his 
own money to preserve, and improve, 
and enrich his soil is serving the general 
public and he is building a great national 
asset. These expenses are proper ex- 
penses in the business of farming and 
this bill makes them so. 

Earlier in this Congress we extended 
the principle of accelerated amortization 
to farmers along the lines that have been 
enjoyed by industry. I refer to a bill 
passed earlier that permitted the charg- 
ing off as expense the cost of grain stor- 
age over a period of 5 years. The need 
for privately owned, adequate and mod- 
ern grain storage facilities is a national 
problem. Government-owned storage is 
not the right answer. This 83d Con- 
gress gave the same inducements for 
a taxpayer to build needed grain stor- 
age facilities as has in the past been 
given to industrialists to build needed 
war factories. This item, while it was 
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enacted prior to this bill, is somewhat 
akin to the soil-conservation expense 
provision and for that reason I mention 
it here. It has been my constant en- 
deavor to obtain for the farm families 
of America that same tax treatment that 
is accorded our industrial economy. 
This 83d Congress in approving these 
measures is making those efforts a 
reality. 

Existing law permits an individual who 
must sell his house and buy another to 
do so without a present liability for a 
capital-gains tax. This bill improves 
that provision in one particular that I 
will mention. Suppose you have to sell 
your house under such circumstances 
but in order to sell you have to clean 
the place up by painting or papering it. 
This bill provides that those expenses in 
connection with getting it ready for sale 
shall be considered in determining the 
basis of the value of the property and 
will mean a tax benefit to individuals 
in those situations. 

With our very high tax rates many 
Americans say: “What is the use? Why 
should I think and plan and dream and 
invent something over a pericd of many 
years only to have the sale of that in- 
vention devoured in taxes in the year 
that I realize on it?” This bill permits 
an inventor to split his income which 
is actually earned over a long period of 
time over a period of 5 years, 

In spite of the many perplexing prob- 
lems that face our Republic, I am con- 
vinced that there are great days ahead. 
I am convinced that the possibilities for 
better living and the possibilities for so- 
lution of many of our problems lie in 
the research laboratory. This bill spells 
out and liberalizes the tax treatment for 
research expenditures and permits the 
taxpayer to either expense those items 
or capitalize them. This is not only right 
and just, it is an investment in the fu- 
ture of our American way of life. 

So many Americans hope that the day 
will soon be at hand when our tax dol- 
lars will not have to be spent all over the 
world to prime other nations’ economies. 
This bill extends the Western Hemi- 
sphere treatment for corporations doing 
business abroad to other parts of the 
world. In other words we are attempt- 
ing to induce private American capital 
to create jobs and industries in foreign 
countries and thus make their economy 
self-sustaining. To whatever degree this 
is successful it will relieve the tax bur- 
den of the farmers and workers and 
other producers in America who pay the 
taxes in the long run. This provision 
has a safeguard written in it that pro- 
vides that the corporations benefiting 
by this section in going abroad cannot 
benefit under it if their products are 
sent back into America in competition 
with ours. 

Many loopholes are closed in this bill. 
Another item that I might mention is 
that under existing law a refund for 
taxes amounting to $200,000 or more has 
to be referred to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. This 
means that the department can make a 
sizable tax return without having the 
matter referred to the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. This 
$200,000 feature is reduced to $100,000, 
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thus placing more of these tax refunds 
under the scrutiny of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and their staff. 

After much work on the part of the 
staff, a system has been devised for 
combining the normal and surtax tables. 
This has been done in a way that does 
not prejudice those taxpayers who hap- 
pen to have certain tax-free bonds. 

One of the very important features of 
this tax revision bill is the new treat- 
ment of depreciation. At the present 
time if a farmer, a company operating 
a factory or any other taxpayer buys a 
machine which for instance has a nor- 
mal period of usefulness of 10 years they 
can just charge off one-tenth of that 
cost for each of the 10 years involved. 
That procedure is not sound. It is not 
in conformity with business practices or 
with the facts in most situations. For 
instance, anyone knows that the actual 
depreciation between a new car and one 
that is a year old amounts to a great 
deal while the depreciation actually 
that takes place between a car that is 
9 years old and 10 years old is very little, 
In other words, in reality most property 
actually depreciates most in the early 
life of that property. We are going to 
so treat it for the purpose of taxation. 

This new rule on depreciation is some- 
times referred to as the declining bal- 
ance system. It will permit the charging 
off as depreciation two-thirds the value 
of a property in the first half of its life, 

In the long run the same amount is 
charged off in depreciation for a property 
as is under present law. So in the long 
run there is no loss of revenue although 
there appears to be a loss in revenue in 
the first years that the taxpayer owns 
property. 

It seems clear that in reality this new 
rule on depreciation will mean much 
more revenue for the Treasury. This 
new rule wiil add great impetus to the 
American enterprise system. The fact 
that taxpayers can fairly and accurately 
charge to depreciation the cost of new 
machines, new buildings, and the like 
will greatly stimulate the American econ- 
omy. It will mean more payroll taxes, 
more income taxes, and more excise 
taxes from the producers of this prop- 
erty that will be brought by reason of 
this new rule. This will be one of the 
most important steps in sound taxation 
that has been made ir a long time. 

Another important provision in this 
bill is the step provided for partially re- 
moving the double taxation of corporate 
dividends. If the earnings of a company 
are taxed at the very high rates which 
run to 52 percent and then the profits 
when distributed to the owners are again 
taxed at very high rates to the indi- 
viduals, why should people go into busi- 
ness? What is there to encourage a 
growing, expanding economy to provide 
more jobs for the young men and women 
coming out of our schools? 

Is it a good thing for the ownership 
of America’s great industries to be spread 
among as many individuals as possible? 
If so, we should take cognizance of it. 
This bill does that. 

This bill provides that for the first year 
a taxpayer may have $50 in dividend in- 
come tax free because the taxes on that 
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earning have already been paid once. 
The second year he can have $100 divi- 
dend income tax free for the same rea- 
son. This means that the employee in 
one of our great companies who is buy- 
ing stock by having a small amount taken 
out of his wages each payday will not 
have to pay taxes on the interest on that 
stock up to these limits because the 
company has already paid the tax on 
those same earnings. 

This will be a great incentive for em- 
ployees and other citizens in all income 
brackets to invest their money in produc- 
- tive private enterprises. In addition to 
the $50 and $100 dividend income pro- 
vision taxpayers are permitted the first 
year to take a credit against their tax of 
5 percent of their dividend income. 
After the first year it goes to 10 percent. 

There are propagandists and leftists 
who bitterly assail this sound tax reform. 
They are wrong. We must face up to 
the real issue here. Do we want the 
private enterprise system? It cannot 
be maintained if we go on forever penal- 
izing the person who saves and invests 
his money. If we are going to create a 
situation where the only source of capi- 
tal for new ventures is the Government 
of the United States then there is no es- 
cape from nationalization of our indus- 
tries and from complete socialism. We 
in this country turn to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance things when private 
capital is not available. The way to 
make private capital available is to have 
a tax climate that provides an encour- 
agement for all citizens regardless of 
from what income bracket they come, to 
save and to invest their money in pro- 
ductive private enterprises. This pro- 
vision is a great step in that direction. 
It will benefit countless millions of peo- 
ple who now are, and millions more who 
will hereafter become, owners of Amer- 
ica’s productive industries, but more 
than that it will mean new ventures, new 
programs, new factories, new products 
and more jobs for men and women seek- 
ing jobs. It will mean more income and 
in the long run more revenue to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

This bill also cancels out the April 1 
scheduled reduction in corporate tax 
rates in accordance with the request of 
President Eisenhower. The added reve- 
nue to be received by continuing the 52- 
percent rate on corporate earnings more 
than offsets the loss of revenue by reason 
of these revisions. It is my belief that 
the good things accomplished by these 
revisions will, however, give us a grow- 
ing and expanding economy and more 
revenue for the Treasury of the United 
States. To go on without these revi- 
sions means to invite great unemploy- 
ment. We cannot forget that during 
the Democrat years beginning in 1933 
and running until World War II, unem- 
ployment is excess of 10 million existed 
in this country each and every year. 
Let us enact this bill and not permit that 
to happen again. 

Let me again repeat that this is a 
revision bill. When the subject of a 
further reduction of personal taxes 
comes up, I am sure that it will be the 
Republicans who will raise the personal 
exemption just as they did in the 80th 
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Congress. The proposed motion to re- 
commit, to make this a personal income 
tax reduction bill at this time, would 
mean a loss in revenue of an additional 
amount of more than $2 billion. I hope 
that it can be done soon, but to attach 
it to this bill means that there will be 
no bill at all. In other words, a vote for 
the motion to recommit is a vote against 
this bill and all the fine provisions that 
it carries. It will mean there will be no 
tax bill at all this year. A vote to re- 
commit this bill is in reality a move to 
destroy and prevent the enactment of all 
the benefits contained in this legislation 
which will mean so much to our econ- 
omy. It will help no one. 


Move Surplus Dairy Products and Restore 
90 Percent Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the Secretary of Agriculture 
order reducing parity on dairy products 
to 75 percent of parity is the most dis- 
astrous order issued in our generation. 
If we go into a depression, this order 
will be responsible. 

There has been too little effort by the 
Department of Agriculture in moving 
dairy surplus products into consumption 
channels. With many of our own peo- 
ple forced to exist on near starvation 
levels—this is a pitiful sight. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress must act or 
there will be no action in this respect. I 
urge the passage of H. R. 8329 introduced 
by myself and similar bills introduced 
by 30 other Senators and Congressmen, 

The bill provides as follows: 

First. Every recipient of old-age as- 
sistance, social security, widows’ and or- 
phans’ benefits, crippled and handi- 
capped aid, or any recipient of public 
welfare aid shall be given besides the 
monthly check, a ration card worth $10 
each month for butter, milk, or cheese. 

Second. The recipients of this $10 ra- 
tion card each month buy these dairy 
products from their regular store and 
merely give a coupon from the ration 
card in payment. 

Third. The regular store each month 
will mail these coupons in to a bank 
designated for the purpose in each State 
and will receive payment at the regular 
prevailing market price. 

Fourth. The designated bank will, in 
turn, send the coupons to the Federal 
agency and get payment from the money 
appropriated for support prices. 

If this bill is enacted into law, we will 
no longer be bothered with surpluses of 
dairy products—that prove ruinous to 
the farm prices. 

I and 30 other Federal legislators are 
now working on a bill to provide a quart 
of milk a day for every student, from 
kindergarten through the high-school 
level. These 31 legislators believe that 
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if these two laws are enacted, the dairy 
farm surplus problem will be solved once 
and for all so that the dairy farmers can 
have security in planning. We believe 
that in cutting red tape and storage costs, 
the cost of these two programs will be 
less than the money now being spent for 
support prices. These two plans place 
emphasis on consumption, rather than 
red tape and storage. 

Let us pass this bill now and restore 90- 
percent parity. If we do not, the 1954 
depression is on the way. Benson should 
resign. 


Slovak Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 14th day of March is annually cele- 
brated by the Slovak people everywhere 
5 the world as Slovak Independence 

ay. 

This year, as for a number of years 
past, the residents of Slovakia are un- 
able to participate in this celebration as 
they are still suffering under the yoke 
of Communist tyranny. 

The strongest characteristic of the 
peace-loving Slovak people has always 
been and still is their ardent devotion 
to the cause of liberty and freedom, and 
their strong adherence to the same truly 
democratic principles for which our 
country stands. Their sons and daugh- 
ters have given their lives for these prin- 
ciples and many still linger in prisons 
and concentration camps because of 
their refusal to submit to Communist 
domination. 

On this, their independence day, I 
join with millions of Americans in ex- 
pressing my hopes that the day may 
soon come when they will again be free 
and have the God-given right of self- 
determination of their own national 
future. 


The Seafood Industry in Louisiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Cpeaker, the commercial fisheries indus- 
try in Louisiana does an annual business 
in excess of $33 million and employs in 
excess of 31,000 persons. This industry 
is being developed at a very rapid pace 
and no one knows what its value to us 
in the future will be. The Louisiana 
Wildlife and Fisheries Commission, com- 
mercial industrial services section, com- 
mercial seafoods division, has recently 
published a directory of commercial fish 
dealers in Louisiana. This pamphlet was 
published because of the interest of Mr. 
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L. D. Young, Jr., director of the com- 
mission; Mr. Robert L. Eddy, chief of the 
commercial seafoods division; and Mr. 
Charles A. Murphy, of the industrial 
services section, in the development of 
the commercial seafood industry in Lou- 
isiana. It is my understanding that this 
is the first such undertaking by any 
State and indicates another step for- 
ward in proper development of an in- 
dustry of boundless potential. 

A communication I have received from 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, in- 
dicates that this agency has had consid- 
erable demands for references of this 
type and indicated to me that a standard 
directory for each State would be de- 
sirable and that such publications would 
be of value to the staff of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

I am authorized by the above-named 
officials of the Louisiana Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission to offer their as- 
sistance to other States who care to 
develop such publications in their own 
behalf. 


Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill which would re- 
quire the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to issue participation cer- 
tificates to certain designated classes of 
persons. In correspondence and by per- 
sonal contact with my constituents, I 
find a widespread lack of understand- 
ing about the rights of present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries. The purpose of this 
measure is to put into their hands a 
formal document setting forth clearly, 
and by example where possible, the per- 
tinent provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

Because the Congress has power to 
alter such provisions, this document 
should not be called an insurance policy 
and the term “contract” or similar mis- 
leading language should not be used. 
Instead, the certificate should clearly 
state in what respects it differs from the 
usual life insurance contract. 

The present Social Security Act uses 
such terms as “primary insurance bene- 
fit,’ “full insured,” “currently in 
sured,” etc. While perhaps technically 
correct, such use of the word “insur- 
ance” is misleading to many laymen who 
mistakenly consider it as synonymous in 
all respects with commercial insurance. 
I am informed that the courts have yet 
to say whether social-security payments 
are or are not “insurance,” but they 
have held that such payments may be- 
come due as a matter of right and as 
such are not gratuities. The fact re- 
mains, though, that there are basic dif- 
ferences in the two concepts of insur- 
ance. 

I realize that the Social Security Ad- 
Ministration has had an educational 
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program in operation for a long time, 
and various information bulletins have 
been issued to explain the law. The fact 
remains, however, that millions still 
think of it as an inviolate “insurance 
contract,” do not understand that there 
are conditions of eligibility even though 
payments have been made for long 
periods, and few comprehend the 
method of computing benefits. 

To tailor the participation certificate 
to the present or potential benefits of 
each individual wage earner, while per- 
haps desirable, would be a stupendous 
task. I am, therefore, suggesting only 
that the name, address, and social- 
security account number appear on the 
face of the certificate, followed by a 
simple explanation of eligibility require- 
ments and benefits computations. A 
pocket supplement should be provided 
so that applicable changes in the law 
could be inserted annually. 

A transmittal letter should accom- 
pany the document encouraging the re- 
tention of the participation certificate 
with other valuable papers of the re- 
cipient. 


The Kelley PWA Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the newsletter released a 
few days ago by my good friend and col- 
league, the Honorable AUGUSTINE B. 
KELLEY, of Westmoreland County, Pa., 
with reference to the aims and purpose 
of his bill, H. R. 8250: 


Since introducing my bill last week to 
create a new Public Works Administration to 
launch a $614 billion Federal-local works pro- 
gram, of Which $3 billion would come from 
Washington, I have had many interesting 
and enthusiastic comments on the proposal, 
along with one very vigorous dissent. 

That came from a newspaper editor in the 
District who insisted this whole idea was 
nothing more than boondoggling, wild-eyed 
spending and so on. It was his position that 
the PWA program of the late 1930's, as admin- 
istered by former Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, didn't cure the last de- 
pression. 

This is a rather typical shoot-first-and- 
look-afterward reaction. Whether or not 
PWA by itself cured the last depression— 
and, of course, it didn't and wasn’t intended 
to—the fact remains that PWA was one of 
the most successful combinations of useful 
work opportunities and useful construction 
ever undertaken in this country in a period 
of economic dislocation. 

Many school buildings stand today as a 
monument to PWA, along with a lot of other 
necessary and useful facilities erected under 
the Federal-local cooperative program, under 
which the Federal Government contributed 
45 percent of the cost and the States and 
local governments the other 55 percent. 

While my bill is modeled along the lines 
of PWA, particularly insofar as this ratio of 
cost allocation is concerned, it has the added 
feature of calling for close cooperation be- 
tween the proposed PWA Administrator and 
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the President's Council of Economic Advisers 
to make sure the program helps to carry 
out the objectives of the Full Employment 
Act of 1946. 

Thus it should, as that act provides, “ma- 
terially assist in carrying out the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment” under the Employment Act of 
1946 “including the promotion of useful em- 
ployment opportunities for those able, will- 
ing, and seeking to work, and in promoting 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.” 

My bill is intended to supplement rather 
than incorporate any present programs of 
Federal assistance to States or localities for 
construction. In other words we now have 
a variety of Federal aid programs not in ex- 
istence at the time of PWA—the Federal aid 
highway program has been vastly expanded 
since then, and also the flood-control pro- 
gram, and we now have Federal aid to air- 
ports, hospitals, housing projects, and so on. 
If those programs are to be expanded, and 
I think they should be, it can be done under 
present authorizations merely by increasing 
appropriations for these purposes. My pur- 
pose is to open the way for States and lo- 
calities to improve facilities not presently 
eligible for Federal assistance, particularly 
schools, but also including such things as 
sewage systems, filtration plants, city halls, 
courthouses, recreation centers, firehouses, 
police stations, local flood-control projects 
not eligible for Federal flood- control funds, 
and similar construction activities. 

It is silly to have construction workers 
walking the streets looking for jobs while 
our schools burst at the seams and the physi- 
cal plants of our municipalities rapidly de- 
teriorate into firetraps or junk or public 
slums. The work is needed and the jobs are 
needed, and I hope the Congress will get 
behind this effort and thus force the admin- 
istration not only to recognize but to do 
something about the current depressed state 
of our economy. 

With unemployment over the 3-million 
mark, the time to argue over whether it’s 
a recession or adjustment is past. There’s no 
sense in waiting until the April reports on 
February unemployment. The time to act 
is now. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, March 
14 was the 15th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Slovakia, which occasion 
found the people of Slovakia engaged in 
a continuing battle of resistance against 
Communist tyranny to retrieve their 
freedom and national independence. 

I know I speak for the American peo- 
ple in proclaiming our belief that the 
principles set forth in our Declaration of 
Independence of the rights of all peoples 
to self-determination and the oppor- 
tunity to pursue their own national des- 
tiny under the government of their 
choice are the rights of all civilized peo- 
ples everywhere. By its brutal aggres- 


sion against the Slovak nation, the Soviet 
Union placed itself squarely in opposi- 
tion to the ideals held by the whole of 
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the free world. In their resistance to the 
bolshevization of their country and in 
their suffering under a foreign tyranny 
which has attempted to undermine the 
most enduring basis of human society, 
the dignity and rights of the individual 
together with these national rights, the 
people of Slovakia have the moral back- 
ing and the sincere sympathy of the free 
world, 


Increased Appropriation for Agriculture 
Research and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the President’s budget 
proposal for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for fiscal 1955 contains an in- 
creased appropriation for agricultural 
research and education—namely, the 
total proposed sum of $112,376,000 as 
against the amount of $94,194,000 ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1953-54—I should 
like to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
to emphasize as strongly as possible the 
desirability of making this increased ap- 
propriation. The sum of $112,376,000 is 
presented in two parts in the budget, of 
which $68,776,000 is for research and 
$43,600,000 is for agricultural extension 
work. 

Iam sure that all the Members of this 
House are aware of the splendid work 
which is going on in our agricultural ex- 
tension services and our agricultural ex- 
periment stations in land-grant colleges 
throughout the Nation. I have recently 
received detailed information from Dr. 
D. W. Colvard, dean of the School of Ag- 
riculture of the North Carolina State 
College in Raleigh, N. C., which shows 
conclusively the inestimable benefits 
which accrue from Federal appropria- 
tions for agricultural research and edu- 
cation. 

Dean Colvard points out that each 
million-dollar increase in Federal funds 
for extension will provide approximately 
$50,000 for use in the great State of North 
Carolina and that each million-dollar 
increase in Federal funds for research 
to be allocated to the States will provide 
an increase of approximately $38,000 for 
North Carolina. The fact that the State 
of North Carolina has increased its sup- 
port for these programs in higher ratio 
than has the Federal Government in- 
dicates that our people greatly appreci- 
ate and value the work being done in 
agricultural research and education. 
Our North Carolina local county govern- 
ments have actually increased their ap- 
propriations for extension purposes more 
than three times as fast as has the Fed- 
eral Government since 1940. 

It is Dean Colvard’s opinion, in which 
I concur, that the underlying purpose 
and result of the additional appropria- 
tion would be to strengthen the eco- 
nomic programs in the various States 
through research and educational proc- 
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esses. For example, in my own State 
of North Carolina cash farm income, 
according to Dean Colvard, has increased 
by $740 million, since 1940 and through 
1952, while total appropriations from all 
sources for research and extension have 
increased by a little more than $6 mil- 
lion. When you translate these in- 
creases into purchasing power of the 
farmer, which is the primary factor that 
sparks the rise in level of national in- 
come, Dean Colvard estimates that the 
purchasing power of Federal appropria- 
tions for agricultural extension is ac- 
tually less than in 1940 whereas the pur- 
chasing power of cash receipts from sale 
of farm products is approximately 250 
percent greater than that of 1940. 

From the painstaking and revealing 
studies supplied me by Dean Colvard I 
am convinced that the increased Fed- 
eral appropriation for agricultural re- 
search and education will have far- 
reaching effects not only on our farm 
economy but on the whole general eco- 
nomic structure of our country, and I, 
therefore, wish to express the earnest 
hope that when the appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture is 
brought to the House this proposed in- 
crease by the President will have the full 
endorsement of my colleagues on both 
sides of this Chamber. 


More Businessmen Support Fair Program 
for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great pleasure that I 
note an increasing number of ninth dis- 
trict businessmen’s groups are writing 
me, urging 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports, and supporting me in my long 
fight for a minimum of 90 percent of 
parity for farm produce. They know 
that their prosperity and the prosperity 
of everyone in America depends upon the 
solvency of the farmer. If the farmer is 
forced into a depression, we will all suf- 
fer a depression. 

I am glad to know that the business- 
men of many communities in my State of 
Minnesota are working together on this 
important issue, as exemplified in a 
statement I received from the business- 
men of Waubun, Minn. 

This statement contains the follow- 
ing pertinent points: 

Since no man can live without the prod- 
ucts of the soil, the tillers of that soil, our 
farmers, must be treated fairly in order that 
our Nation may grow stronger and by its 
strength, ultimately bring peace to the 
world, 

We feel that the farmers are not asking 
too much when they ask for fair treatment. 
Everyone knows that there are many, many 
minor industries that are absolutely unable 
to stand on their own feet, but, because of 
the extremely valuable nature of their serv- 
ices, cannot be allowed to fold, and so are 
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supported by Government subsidies, direct 
or indirect. 

Then, why, when the basic industry, farm- 
ing is, so to speak, weak in the knees, 
should the supports be removed or drastic- 
ally reduced? Is it to hasten the collapse 
of the small farm, and the small-business 
man—the very backbones of the Nation? 
Perhaps that is not the intention. But that 
will be the result. 


The statement concludes with an ex- 
pression of strong opposition to the new 
farm program of flexible supports. 


Surplus Foods Should Be Immediately 
Distributed to Deserving Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent extends about 150 miles along the 
Ohio River and northward about an 
equal distance. It comprises the coun- 
ties of Athens, Fairfield, Gallia, Hocking, 
Jackson, Lawrence, Meigs, and Vinton. 
In certain sections of each of these coun- 
ties there are located some very needy 
families. We have reports constantly to 
the effect that the Government has a 
large surplus of food. I have looked into 
this matter rather closely and find that 
the Government, through the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, is undertaking 
to distribute this surplus food in such a 
way as to bring a substantial relief to 
these needy families. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
operates through the State authorities. 
In Ohio this distribution is made through 
the State supervisor of community dis- 
tribution. 

I have investigated this situation 
rather thoroughly with the people and 
officials in our district and I am glad to 
know that the city of Jackson has been 
designated to be the distributive center 
for these surplus commodities. Jackson 
is very advantageously located from the 
standpoint of being accessible to all parts 
of our district. 

I am sure that the county commis- 
sioners in each of these counties will re- 
spond enthusiastically to the perform- 
ance of this task and I am also sure that 
the various relief organizations in the 
counties will respond enthusiastically to 
carry out this very important and worthy 
program. It shall be my purpose to co- 
operate fully with these various organ- 
izations so that we can do successfully 
what the Government wants done and 
also we can bring relief to many worthy 
people who are anxious to have it and 
are entitled to it under the circum- 
stances. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the Senate and also in the House. The 
purpose of these bills is to provide full 
and complete authority for the Govern- 
ment agencies to distribute the great 
quantities of surplus food that are piling 
up in the various sections of the country. 
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The figures now show that the Govern- 
ment has in stock and available for dis- 
tribution, more than 300 million pounds 
of butter and likewise more than 300 
million pounds of cheese and milk. Also 
the Government has great quantities of 
other food that could be prepared for 
distribution and should be distributed 
where needed. 

It shall be my purpose to support and 
aid in the passage of any legislation that 
may be needed to bring about early dis- 
tribution of these great quantities of 
foods that are available. There is no 
doubt that the local agencies, if given 
proper encouragement, can provide for 
the fair and adequate distribution of 
these surplus foods. 


The Jenkins Bill Encourages the Self- 
Employed To Build Their Own Retire- 
ment Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to say that the American 
people in the past few years have become 
security conscious. I was a member 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means when that great committee wrote 
the first social-security law. 

The first law provided protection for 
the needy aged. That was about the ex- 
tent of the first bill as reported to the 
House for its consideration. While we 
were considering this bill in committee, I 
offered an amendment to include pro- 
visions for the needy blind. My amend- 
ment was rejected by the Democratic 
controlled Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Roosevelt was then President. He 
expressed opposition to the inclusion of 
the blind and offered as his reason the 
fact that most of the States had insti- 
tutions which took care of the blind. 
This was not quite true generally speak- 
ing. These State schools, where they 
existed, took care of some of the blind 
children. To be eligible for existing 
State help it was frequently necessary 
for the children to leave their homes 
and families to be institutionalized. It 
was at best an inadequate and unsatis- 
factory arrangement. 

I offered an amendment on the floor of 
the House which would include the 
needy blind of our country. This amend- 
ment was included in the first social 
security law. I have always felt proud 
of my efforts in having the blind included 
under the protection of the social se- 
curity law. 

After the passing of the first law in 
1935 which only included the needy aged, 
needy dependent children, and the needy 
blind, the sentiment for expanding so- 
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cial security has increased greatly. Title 
II of the social security law, known as 
old-age and survivors insurance law, was 
enacted in the original legislation pro- 
viding for a contributory system of tax 
payments with the employee and the em- 
ployer both paying a certain small per- 
centage of the wages earned. These pay- 
ments are paid into the OASI trust fund 
to be used exclusively for the purpose of 
paying benefits to retired workers under 
the provisions of the social security law. 
The coverage and benefits provisions of 
the OASI program have been made more 
adequate by subsequent amendments. 

The OASI program as originally en- 
acted did not include the self-employed. 
Even under our present Social Security 
Act, as amended, there are many cate- 
gories of employed and self-employed 
persons who are denied OASI coverage. 
Many of the large corporations and 
employers of labor provided their own 
retirement programs whereby many em- 
ployees were given security coverage. 

In spite of this very general trend to- 
ward security coverage there remain 
many thousands of our people who are 
not included under our social-security 
protection and who are not given the op- 
portunity of providing for their own re- 
tirement through plans approved under 
the Internal Revenue Code. These per- 
sons have come to the conclusion that 
their best relief will come if they entered 
into a plan of self-insurance. Already 
many persons who do not qualify under 
any plan, presently in force, have come 
to the conclusion that they owe it to 
themselves and to their families to guard 
against the vicissitudes and uncertainty 
of life. It is to meet this demand that 
the Jenkins bill, known as H. R. 10, was 
introduced in the present Congress. 

The Jenkins bill, H. R. 10, will give to 
self-employed persons and others not 
eligible under existing law to be covered 
by an approved retirement program, the 
opportunity to establish their own in- 
dividual retirement plans. H. R. 10 
would give to these taxpayers benefits 
comparable to those available to corpo- 
rations and their employees under sec- 
tion 165 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This section of our tax laws provides that 
employees participating in plans ap- 
proved under the statute do not have to 
include the employer's contribution to a 
retirement program in their gross in- 
come for tax purposes until pensions are 
actually received. Company contribu- 
tions are deductible by the company in 
the year in which made. 

H.R. 10 would allow eligible persons to 
exclude from their gross income limited 
amounts paid into a restricted retire- 
ment plan or toward the purchase of a 
restricted retirement annuity contract. 
Annuity payments received under this 
program would be fully taxable. A quali- 
fied individual under my bill is defined as 
one “not eligible to participate in a pen- 
sion or profit-sharing plan qualified un- 
der section 165 or established by a gov- 
ernmental or charitable employer.” It 
thus covers employees of corporations or 
partnerships which have no qualified 
plan. It would also cover owners of 
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small businesses, professional people, 
and farmers. The amount deductible in 
any 1 year cannot exceed 10 percent of 
earned income or $7,500, whichever is 
less, and there is a lifetime limitation 
of $150,000. I stress the fact that my bill 
would merely give to millions of our tax- 
payers benefits that are comparable to 
those already received by other millions 
of American taxpayers. 

I shall not go into a further discus- 
sion of the bill. Much has been written 
about it. One of the most lucid and con- 
vincing articles that I have seen is an 
editorial that appeared in the current 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
published under date of April 24. This 
is not simply a news article but is instead 
a considered opinion based on careful 
analyses of the issues and equity in- 
volved. It is an editorial that has been 
written by a man who recognizes that 
there is one more important step that 
must be taken before the security of a 
great and responsible group of our peo- 
ple has been provided. This editor puts 
himself and his very popular and widely 
circulated magazine on record as sup- 
porting the lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
farmers, and many thousands of our 
best citizens in their desire to establish 
security for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 


This editorial is as follows: 


Wr Nor ENCOURAGE THE SELF-EMPLOYED To 
BUILD THEIR OWN RETIREMENT FUNDS? 


Employed persons in the United States 
are at least partially protected for their old 
age by social security. In addition, many of 
them are the beneficiaries of company pen- 
sion funds. Payments into such funds by 
employers, as well as the employers’ share of 
the social security tax, are deductible from 
taxable income. Up to now, however, there 
is no similar provision for a large group of 
self-employed people, such as physicians, 
lawyers or farmers. Their efforts to provide 
for retirement are hampered by exorbitant 
taxation. 

In the Philadelphia area recently, a phy- 
sician enjoying a large and presumably prof- 
itable private practice retired and took a 
job in a Government hospital. He gave as 
his reason for doing so the fact that he had 
been unable to educate his children and at 
the same time save enough to provide for 
eventual retirement. He felt himself com- 
pelled to become an employed person in 
order to receive the benefits of a pension 
fund. A young doctor or lawyer, after a long 
and expensive education and apprenticeship, 
is likely to find adequate saving almost im- 
possible under present conditions. 

Congress is now considering a measure 
which is designed to fill some of these gaps. 
The Jenkins-Keogh bill, which was intro- 
duced last year, is an outgrowth of several 
efforts to solve the problem. In general, it 
provides that any individual who is not eli- 
gible to participate in a pension or profit- 
sharing plan may set aside each year an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent of his 
earned income, and in no case more than 
$7,500, to be paid into a restricted retire- 
ment trust or insurance annuity. The 
amount thus set aside could be deducted 
from his taxable income. The proposed law 
places certain restrictions on the means by 
which these savings can be accumulated and 
provides that the taxpayer may not tap the 
fund until he is 65 years old, “except in 
the case of total disability.” This would 
place him roughly on the same footing with 
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employed individuals who are the bene- 
ficiaries of private pension funds., 
Undoubtedly the proposed measure does 
give the self-employed certain other advan- 
tages over their opposite numbers in the 
ranks of the employed. For example, the 
beneficiary of some company pension funds 
may not accept a job in another company 
without forfeiting his equity in a pension 
from his first employer. The self-employed 
doctor who builds up his own retirement 
fund may leave his community and set up 
shop somewhere else and still hang on to 
his retirement allowance. There are un- 
doubtedly other discrepancies, but if an in- 
dividual can do better on his own account 
than through a company pension fund, this 
might be an important step away from the 
welfare state. Private saving should be made 
at least as attractive as reliance on contri- 
butions by employers or the Government. 
Few reliable estimates have been made of 
the possible loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment if such a law were passed. However, 
as a writer in the Harvard Law Review has 
observed, “even the possibility that the rev- 
enue loss would be so considerable as to 
necessitate higher tax rates is not a valid 
objection; it seems more equitable to dis- 
tribute the tax burden among all taxpayers 
than to continue discrimination against one 


group.” 


Congressman Doyle Urges Colleagues To 
Encourage Citizens To Exercise Voting 
Privilege and Responsibility in Coming 
Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I make these few extempo- 
raneous remarks about the privilege and 
duty of participation in American vot- 
ing processes, and the danger to our 
beloved Nation if the majority of Ameri- 
can citizens do not perform that duty. 
We as Congressmen can render a fine 
service in this regard. 

Just so long as the majority of the 
American adulthood become informed 
and stay well informed about the affairs 
of our Nation and in their respective lo- 
cal communities “from the grassroots 
up,” just that long will our great Nation 
be strengthening its sinews from day to 
day. Mr. Speaker, only so long as an 
increasing majority of the American 
people participate in shaping their own 
destiny and the destiny of this Nation 
by exercising their choice of men and 
measures at the ballot box, only that 
long .will our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment endure. For, it appears as clear 
as crystal to me that the secret of 
strength to our American way of life and 
living is that the clear thinking, patriotic, 
humble folks of our beloved Nation shall 
participate individually in making our 
democracy work at the grassroots of 
American citizenship. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that the 
voting habits of Americans must be con- 
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scientiously shaped by Americans so as 
to assume the responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship. And this very American 
citizenship assumes the obligation to reg- 
ister for voting and then to actually vote 
in local, State, and National elections. 
We Americans must stop being careless 
in this regard. We must stop being 
slothful about this voting business. We 
must systematically work to destroy the 
citizen apathy toward our election proc- 
esses which apathy, if extended very 
much more, will permanently weaken 
the very foundations of our American 
constitutional way of life. Truly a mi- 
nority of the American people must 
never be charged with the responsibility 
of determining the destiny of America. 

So, I vigorously urge that you and I 
as United States Congressmen, do our 
dead-level best to systematically and 
very determinedly urge every possible 
qualified person to register to vote—and 
then to vote at primary elections in their 
respective States and then later at the 
November general election. 

Looking back at the 1952 elections the 
record indicates that only 1 out of 2 per- 
sons of voting age took time to cast a 
ballot for President of the United States, 
while in 1940 nearly 2 voters out of every 
3 voted in said election. 

I do not now have the time to give 
statistics. In fact, that is not the pur- 
pose of these informal comments. If 
there is a higher privilege in our Amer- 
ican citizenship than the right to vote 
in a free election, what is it? And, 
where is there a higher obligation of 
American citizenship than to vote in our 
free elections? Is it not a fact that upon 
our American right to vote at free elec- 
tions the very foundation of our system 
of self-government exists? 

Mr. Speaker, in these few words I 
again urge every Member of this great 
legislative body to be more diligent than 
ever, in encouraging and informing our 
electorate, regardless of political party, 
of the privilege and duty of the Amer- 
ican free vote. 

In closing, I incorporate a letter, dated 
March 26, 1954, from the Library of Con- 
gress on this subect. Some day later I 
hope to make further comment, includ- 
ing the matter of making sure that 
Americans abroad in the military or ci- 
vilian service also vote. All States should 
make it so they can do so. There is need 
of fundamental correction of some of our 
State election laws in this connection 

The letter follows: > 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1954. 
To Hon. CLYDE DOYLE. 
From James A. Mitcham, Government Divi- 
sion. 
Subject: Selected data relating to voting par- 
ticipation. 

The basic data on voting participation in 
the presidential and congressional elections 
are contained in table 1. Herein is shown 
by State the percentage of the potential 
voters that participated in the elections of 
1940 through 1952. We were unable to in- 
clude the data for the 1938 congressional 
elections, since there has been no reliable 
estimate published of the voting potential in 
1938. The Bureau of the Census voting pop- 
ulation estimates for the intercensal years 
are not available prior to 1940. 
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Table 2, based upon the data in table 1, 
shows the percentage increase or decrease 
in voting participation in the congressional 
elections and the presidential elections. As 
a general conclusion, it can be readily seen 
that voting participation in congressional 
elections falls considerably below that of the 
presidential elections not only for the United 
States but also in every State. 

The 1952 voting percentage, although the 
highest of those for the years shown, only 
exceeds the 1944 average by 2.8 percent. 
However, the improvement from 1948 low of 
52.1 percent was more than 10 percent. 

That the increase-decrease span in voting 
participation shows little relationship to 
regions is apparent from the data presented 
in table 2. Changes in voting percentages 
for the years 1940-1944 ranged from a +15.2 
percent increase in Maine to a decrease of 
—5.7 in Oregon. While the overall decrease 
in voting from 1944 to 1948 presidential elec- 
tion was a —7.6 percent, the State of Ne- 
braska showed a decrease of —17 percent. 
North Carolina, one of 8 States to show 
increased voting for 1948, had a +4.9 percent 
average. In 1952 every State showed an in- 
creased vote over that of 1948. Oregon, which 
had the greatest decrease in 1944, also had 
the greatest increase ( 20.2 percent) in 
1952. Colorado with +0.2 percent had the 
smallest increase in 1952 over 1948. Of the 
many important reasons for the 1952 upsurge 
in voting are the population increases and 
the concerted drives by numerous organiza- 
tions to “get out the vote.” 

Congressional election voting changes 
show that Kentucky had the highest increase 
from 1942 to 1946, or + 15.2 percent, and fell 
to the bottom with a —9.2 percent in the 
period 1946 to 1950. North Dakota was low- 
est in the period 1942-46 with — 79 percent 
and Oregon was highest in the period 1946-50 
with +16.5 percent. 

In all the elections, it is interesting to note 
that the States of the South Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina—have shown steady increases 
in voter participation despite the fact that 
none of these States have had more than 
50 percent voter participation since 1940. 

Table 3 shows the extent of participation 
in the 1950 to 1954 national elections in 25 
foreign countries. It is significant that in 
comparison with these countries, the United 
States ranks 21st in percent of the electorate 
that voted. One observation should be made 
that the election laws in all these countries 
are not uniform, As a consequence the com- 
parability of voting averages in some coun- 
tries with the United States might be open 
to question. Furthermore, it would not be 
valid to compare the voting percentage of 
any country with that of a single State of 
the United States. 

The publication we have attached entitled, 
“You Can Vote,” summarizes the election 
laws in the States. The table taken from 
the NEA Journal presents this same informa- 
tion in a more concise form. Insofar as 
we know, there are now no Federal laws re- 
lating to special privileges for voting by 
members of the Armed Forces at home or 
abroad. Such legislation was passed in 1944, 
as an emergency measure during World War 
II. 


Population figures for the age group 18 to 
20 years are not available for any years ex- 
cept the decennial census. Therefore, we 
have not included this very limited data in 
our analysis. 

For general information on the subject of 
the importance of voting we have attached 
a selection of articles. Your attention is 
called to a survey made by Representative 
Jacos K. Javrrs which shows the analysis of 
response to the question, “Why don't you 
always vote?” put to a selected group of 
persons in 1950. 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 16, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, we thank Thee for the 
unquenchable impulse toward Thee 
that Thou hast implanted within us. 
Open our eyes to see Thee, not just out 
on the rim of the universe, where we may 
discern the hem of Thy garment in some 
distant star, but in human love which 
touches and hallows our own lives and 
which, at best, bears witness to Thee and 
alone can heal the hurt of the world. 
We would follow the Lord of these 
Lenten days, in whose steadfast face we 
read that the secret of life’s fulfillment 
is found not in storing strength, but in 
pouring it out for others. 

We are awed, and not exalted, by the 
solemn summons to our dear land in this 
day of destiny by her dedicated moral 
and material might to prevent the pol- 
luting scourge of slavery from covering 
the earth. We believe that in Thy will 
America has come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this. We pray for fidelity 
not to shirk the issues of these momen- 
tous days. For this crusade in all the 
earth may we cause our democracy at 
home to shine with a new glory as with- 
out fear or favor we practice our con- 
quering creed. In the Redeemer's name 
we ask it. Amen. 


‘THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 15, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

S. 303. An act for the relief of Felix S. 
Schorr and his wife, Lilly Elizabeth Schorr; 
and 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Matthew J. 
Berckman. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1548) to provide for 
the exchange between the United States 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
of certain lands and interests in lands 
in Puerto Rico, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 63) requesting 
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churches and synagogues to give special 
prayers on Easter Sunday for those de- 
nied freedom to worship behind the Iron 
Curtain, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1005. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Union National Monu- 
ment, in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1067. An act to authorize the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to make 
and publish rules for procedure on review 
of decisions of the Tax Court of the United 
States; 

H. R. 2974. An act to extend the time for 
enrollment of the Indians of California, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4481. An act to authorize enrolled 
members of the Gros Ventre and Assini- 
boine Tribes of the Fort Belknap Reserva- 
tion, Mont., to acquire interests in tribal 
lands of the reservation, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 4721. An act to provide that the ex- 
cess-land provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws shall not apply to lands in the Owl 
Creek unit of the Missouri Basin project; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment 
of salaries and expenses of officials of the 
Fort Peck Tribes; 

H. R. 6280. An act to extend temporarily 
the rights of priority of nationals of Japan 
and certain nationals of Germany with re- 
spect to applications for patents; f 

H. R. 7057. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior to trans- 
fer, exchange, and dispose of land in the 
Eden project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 7786. An act to honor veterans on the 
llth day of November of each year, a day 
dedicated to world peace; 

H. R. 8092. An act to facilitate the entry 
of Philippine traders; 

H. R. 8193, An act to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; and 

H. J. Res.347. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement between 
the State of Alabama and the State of Flor- 


ida establishing a boundary between such 
States. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 


S. 79. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky to acquire non-Federal cave prop- 
erties within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the State of 
Kentucky, and for other purposes; 

S. 489. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey certain land located in Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., to the State of Connecticut; 

S. 1827. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to disclaim any interest of the 
United States in and to certain property lo- 
cated in the State of Washington; 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of each 
day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, Md.; 

S. 2348. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
redcedar shingles”; 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Francoise 
Bresnahan; 

H. R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaroslav, 
Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek; and 

H. R. 5976. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Natural Gas Act. 


March 16 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
text of the address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the White 
House last night, Monday evening, 
March 15. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed iz. the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Good evening. I would like to talk with 
you tonight about something that concerns 
each of us personally and directly—espe- 
cially on March 15. I want to talk about 
our taxes—and about the new tax. program 
that the Congress will debate this week. 

We recognize, of course, that taxes are nec- 
essary. We know that through taxes our 
Government gets the money to carry on its 
necessary functions. The most costly is de- 
Tense. 

Only at our peril may we pursue a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy in regard to 
the Nation’s security. In the past year, we 
have been able to make real savings in de- 
fense costs. But despite these savings, 70 
cents out of each dollar spent by your Goy- 
ernment still go for defense purposes. 

The remaining 30 cents go for many things: 
to meet our obligations to veterans—to carry 
on important activities overseas—to pay the 
interest on the gigantic public debt—and 
to do within our country what Abraham 
Lincoln described as “those things which the 
individual cannot do at all or so well do for 
himself.” 

I know how burdensome your taxes have 
been and continue to be. We are watching 
every expenditure of Government—to elim- 
inate waste, duplication, and luxury. But 
while we are insisting upon good manage- 
ment and thrift in Government, we have, 
at the same time, asked the Congress to 
approve a great program to build a stronger 
America for all our people. 

Thus: 

We want to improve and expand our social- 
security program. 

We want a broader and stronger system 
of unemployment insurance. 

We want more and better homes for our 
people. 

We want to do away with slums in our 
cities. 

We want to foster a much-improved health 
program. 

We want a better and a lasting farm pro- 
gram, with better reclamation and conser- 
vation. 

We want an improved Taft-Hartley Act to 
protect workers and employers. 

We want wider markets overseas for our 
products. 

We want, above all, maximum protection 
of freedom and a strong and growing econ- 
omy; an economy free from both inflation 
and depression. 

Most of these things cost money. With- 
out adequate revenue, most of them would 
be abandoned or curtailed. That is why 
our tax proposal is the cornerstone of our 
whole effort. It is a tax plan designed to be 
fair to all. I am sure you join me in the 
hope that the Congress, before it adjourns, 
will approve this entire program. 

Along with this great plan for America, 
we want also to reduce your taxes so you 
can save or spend more of your own money, 
as you personally desire. 

Now, to reduce taxes, we had to find some 
way of saving money, for despite many years 
of heavy taxation, our Government has been 
running deeper and deeper into debt. A 
year ago, this administration inherited a 
budget calling for a spending that 


we have since reduced by $12 billion. Of thir 
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total saving, $7 billion is being made. this 
year. 

Now, $7 billion is so much money, even in 
Washington, that it’s hard to know what it 
really means. Let’s see if we can get some 
idea of how much it is. 

The money American farmers got last 
year for all the corn and all the wheat grown 
in our entire country was $7 billion. 

The money Americans paid in all of last 
year for household utilities and for fuel 
amounted to $7 billion. 

The money Americans pay each year for 
doctor, dentist, medical, and hospital bills 
is $7 billion. 

I think you will agree that we have, in- 
deed, saved a lot of money. Without these 
savings, there could have been no tax relief 
for anyone. Because of these savings, your 
tax cuts were possible, 

On January 1 this year your taxes were 
cut by $5 billion. The tax-revision pro- 
gram now in Congress will cut taxes by over 
$114 billion more. The total may be nearly 
$7 billion. Thus, the Government is turn- 
ing back to you about all that we expect 
to save this year. Meanwhile, we are seeing 
to it that the Government deficit, instead 
of growing, may continue to shrink. 

_ Now, in the light of all this, let’s look at 
the tax p: now in Congress. 

To start with, it is the first time in half 
a century that our tax laws have been com- 
pletely overhauled. This long-overdue re- 
form of old tax laws brings you benefits 
which go beyond the tax reductions I have 
just mentioned. Millions of individual tax- 
payers, many of you listening, will benefit. 
Here are some examples: 

You will have larger deductions for your 
medical expenses. 

There will be special deductions for the 
eost of child care for those among you who 
are widows who work. 

Fairer tax treatment for the widows of 
policemen and firemen and others who have 
fraternal or private pension plans. 

Fairer tax consideration for those of you 
who are retired. 

Deductions of up to $100 a week for those 
of you receiving sickness or accident benefits. 

There are, in addition, important provi- 
sions to encourage the growth and expansion 
of industry, the creation of jobs, and the 
starting of new and small businesses. 

One of these provisions is of particular 
interest to those among you who have made 
or want to make investments to help meet 
the expenses of a growing family or of old age. 
We propose to reduce double taxation by 
exempting this year the first $50 and deduct- 
ing 5 percent of the balance of dividend 
income, and double those amounts there- 
after. 

This will be important to all of us, whether 
our savings are large or small. It will en- 
courage Americans to invest in their coun- 
try’s future. And let us remember this: The 
average investment needed to buy the tools 
and facilities to give one of our people a 
job runs about eight to ten thousand dollars. 
The more we can encourage savings and 
investments, the more prosperous will be 
160 million American citizens. 

Just as we need more spending by con- 
sumers, so we need buyers for items produced 
by heavy industry—for lathes and looms and 
giant generators. The making of these 
things gives jobs to millions of our people. 
This carefully balanced tax program will en- 
courage this kind of production. It will 
make new jobs, larger payrolls, and im- 
proved products. It will give us lower price 
tags on many of the things we want and need. 

And here is another important part of this 
program. It concerns the income tax on 
corporations. Under the law, this tax would 
be reduced 2 weeks from today. I have asked 
the Congress to keep this tax at 52 percent 
and not to permit it to go down to 47 percent 
at this time. The extension of this extra tax 
on corporations will provide enough money 
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to pay the costs of the benefits this tax 
revision program will bring to individuals 
and business. 

So, there you have, in broad outline, the 
new tax revision program. I most earnestly 
hope that the Congress will pass it. 

But—this is an election year. Some think 
it is good politics to promise more and more 
Government spending, and at the same time, 
more and more tax cuts for all. We know, 
from bitter experience, what such a policy 
would finally lead to. It would make our 
dollars buy less. It would raise the price of 
rent, of clothing, and of groceries. It would 
pass on still larger debts to our children. 

Some have suggested raising personal in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to $800, and 
soon to $1,000, even though the Federal 
budget is not in balance. You've seen this 
kind of deal before. It looks good on the 
surface but it looks a lot different when you 
dig into it. 

The $1,000 exemption would excuse 1 tax- 
payer in every 3 from all Federal income 
taxes. The share of that one-third would 
have to be paid by the other two-thirds. 

I think this is wrong. I am for everybody 
paying his fair share. 

When the time comes to cut income taxes 
still more, let’s cut them. But I do not be- 
lieve that the way to do it is to excuse mil- 
lions of Americans from paying any income 
tax at all. 

The good American doesn’t ask for favored 
position or treatment. Naturally he wants 
all fellow citizens to pay their fair share of 
the taxes, and he wants every cent collected 
to be spent wisely and economically. But 
every real American is proud to carry his 
share of the burden. In war and peace, I 
have seen countless examples of American 
pride and of the unassuming but inspiring 
courage of young American citizens. I sim- 
ply don’t believe for 1 second that anyone 
privileged to live in this country wants 
someone else to pay his own fair and just 
share of the cost of his Government. 

Aside from that, let’s just be practical. 
The loss of revenue involved in this proposal 
would be a serious blow to your Government. 

A $100 increase in the exemption would 
cost the Government 62½ billion. To in- 
crease the personal exemption to $1,000 
would cost $8 billion. This, of course, would 
be on top of the large tax cuts our savings 
have already made possible this year. 

I must and will oppose such an unsound 
tax proposal. I most earnestly hope that it 
will be rejected by the Congress. I hope you 
feel the same. 

Every dollar spent by the Government 
must be paid for either by taxes or by more 
borrowing with greater debt. To make large 
additional savings in the cost of Govern- 
ment at this moment means seriously 
weakening our national defense. I do not 
know any friend of the United States who 
wants that, under present world conditions. 
The only other way to make more tax cuts 
now is to have bigger and bigger deficits and 
to borrow more and more money. Either 
we or our children will have to bear the 
burden of this debt. This is one kind of 
chicken that always comes home to roost, 
An unwise tax cutter, my fellow citizens, is 
no real friend of the taxpayer. 

Now, this evening, I mustn't overlook those 

among us who are professionally faint- 
hearted. They have been arguing lately that 
we are on the very brink of economic dis- 
aster: Viewing with gloom is only to be 
expected in the spring of an election year. 
The truth is, we do not have a depression, 
And what’s more, as I have said time and 
time again, your Government will continue 
to use its full powers to make sure that we 
don't have one. 
A month ago, I expressed to the Congress 
my belief that we would be able to go from 
wartime to peacetime conditions without 
serious economic trouble. Nothing has hap- 
pened since to change my mind. 
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Some unemployment has developed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but the Nation 
as a whole continues to be prosperous. Un- 
employment has reached about the level it 
was in the spring of 1950. The broad pro- 
gram I have proposed to the Congress will 
strengthen our economy. When it is ap- 
proved by Congress, it will both increase the 
number of jobs and make every man secure 
in the job that he has. 

Of course, everyone wants tax reductions 
of the right kind, at the right time. That 
specifically includes this administration. 
This has been proved by the large tax cuts we 
have already made possible this year. But 
economic conditions do not call for an 
emergency program that would justify larger 
Federal deficits and further inflation 
through large additional tax reductions at 
this time. 

My friends, a century and a half ago, 
George Washington gave us some good ad- 
vice. He said we should keep a good na- 
tional defense. He also said we should not 
ungenerously impose upon our children the 
burden which we ourselves ought to bear. 

I know you and I agree with him on these 
points. 

We agree, too, on efficiency in Government, 
and a forward-looking program for a stronger 
America—an America whose people know 
good health and prosperity—and who are 
secure, day and night, from fear at home or 
abroad. That is the aim of this tax program. 

That goal, my fellow citizens, is a goal 
worthy of our people. : F 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. . 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


With- 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
ALIENS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate two letters from the Act- 
ing Commissioner, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Department of 
Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders suspending the depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien, and the 
reasons for ordering such suspension, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate letters and papers in the 
nature of petitions from sundry citizens 
and organizations in Puerto Rico, con- 
demning the action of certain persons in 
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attempting to assassinate Members of 
the House of Representatives, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted at the 
patriotic exercises marking the 36th an- 
niversary of the declaration of Lithua- 
nian independence, at St. Casimir’s Hall 
in Westfield, Mass., on February 28, 1954. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WESTFIELD, Mass., February 28, 1954. 
The Honorable JoHN P. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: February 16, 1954, 
marked the 36th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of Lithuanian independence. To com- 
memorate the event with appropriate patri- 
otic exercises, the priests and people of St. 
Casimir parish in Westfield, Mass., and their 
guests from the surrounding cities and towns 
assembled together at St. Casimir’s Hall in 
Westfield on February 28, 1954. In the 
course of the celebration, those assembled 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Whereas the Republic of Lithuania was 
unjustly deprived of her independence by 
and contrary to all humane and democratic 
principles, and was forcibly annexed to Soviet 
Russia in 1940—an annexation which has 
never been recognized by the United States 
Government; and 

“Whereas since 1940 the Soviet Govern- 
ment has followed a ruthless policy of an- 
nihilation of Lithuania’s people, her culture, 
her religion, and her political, educational, 
economic, and agricultural institutions and 
in so doing has perpetrated the international 
crime of genocide; and 

“Whereas during the period of independ- 
ence between the two world wars Lithuania 
had pursued a policy of neutrality and had 
made tremendous progress in the fields of 
education, economy, agriculture, and other 
fields of endeavor, a fact which more than 
adequately proves that Lithuania is certainly 
capable of self-rule and hence deserves a 
place among the free and independent na- 
tions of the world; and 

“Whereas the United States has always fol- 
lowed a democratic policy based on the prin- 
ciple that a true and lasting peace cannot 
exist in the world unless the peoples of every 
nation, be it large or small, are permitted to 
determine for themselves, their own form 
of government, without the interference of 
any outside source; and 

“Whereas Soviet Russia absolutely refuses 
to stop the persecution of religion in Lithu- 
ania, to exile her freedom-loving people into 
the cold, bleak wastes of Siberia, to plunder 
her people and institutions and to separate 
the members of one family, one from the 
other: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we express our profound 
and sincere gratitude to the United States 
of America for the tremendous support it has 
given to Lithuania by refusing to recognize 
the unjust enslavement of the Republic of 
Lithuania by the Soviet Union and by con- 
tinuing to recognize the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Lithuania in the United States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion and take the steps necessary to punish 
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the Soviet Union for the perpetration of the 
international crime of genocide on Lithu- 
ania; be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States insist 
upon a seat for Lithuanian representatives 
in the United Nations and through the 
United Nations force the Soviet Union to 
stop the wholesale plunder of the people and 
the institutions of Lithuania and to cease 
immediately the exile of Lithuanian na- 
tionals into Siberia; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Soviet Union be forced 
by the free nations of the world to return 
to the land of Lithuania all those Lithu- 
anians who have been exiled to Siberia and 
other parts of the world: be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States use its 
high influence to bring about the immediate 
restoration of the independence of Lithuania, 
an event which would be a step in the right 
direction toward a just and lasting peace 
for the entire world; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; to the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles; to the 
United States Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr.; to the Senators of Massachusetts, the 
Honorable Everett Saltonstall and the Hon- 
orable John F. Kennedy; to the Representa- 
tive from the First Congressional District in 
Massachusetts, the Honorable John F. Hesel- 
ton; to the chairman of the House Baltic In- 
vestigating Committee, Charles D. Kersten; 
and to the press.” 

CHARLES A. COVALESKI, 
Chairman, 
PETER A. SAMULIS, 
Secretary. 


CONSTRUCTION OF JEFFERSON NA- 
TIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I am pleased to report favor- 
ably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
6549) to provide for the construction of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memo- 
rial at the site of Old St. Louis, Mo., in 
general accordance with the plan ap- 
proved by the United States Territorial 
Expansion Memorial Commission, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 1080) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). The report will 
be received, and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens have spent more than 
two decades planning and working for 
the construction of a memorial to com- 
memorate the Louisiana Purchase of 
March 9, 1804, by Thomas Jefferson. It 
has long been the dream of those citizens 
from Missouri and adjoining States that 
those American pioneers whose intrepid 
spirit opened up the great western do- 
main of our country should be honored 
by erecting a suitable memorial at Old 
St. Louis, the site of the transfer of the 
upper Louisiana Territory. 

Today, 150 years later, the courage and 
fortitude of our forefathers—and their 
initiative which made possible the terri- 
torial integrity of this great Nation— 
stand as an inspiration to all Americans, 

In commemoration of this event of 
such great historic importance, it is en- 
tirely fitting and proper that the Con- 
gress act now to authorize the Jefferson 
Memorial. 


March 16 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL ELEC- 
TION CONTEST 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
I report an original resolution declaring 
the judgment of the Senate to be that no 
person was elected to the Senate of the 
United States from the State of New 
Mexico in 1952, and that a vacancy exists 
in the representation of that State in the 
Senate. I submit a report (No. 1081) 
thereon, and ask that it be printed, with 
illustrations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and, without ob- 
jection, printed, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, and the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 220) was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 

Whereas the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration filed with the Committee on 
Rules and Administration on March 11, 1954, 
a report relative to the contested election of 
November 4, 1952, of a Senator from the State 
cf New Mexico recommending a determina- 
tion that no Member of the Senate was elect- 
ed from the State of New Mexico in the 1952 
general election; and 

Whereas the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration considered and adopted the re- 
port of its subcommittee on March 16, 1954; 
and 

Whereas the Senate, after consideration of 
such report, concurs in the recommendation 
contained therein: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of the 
Senate that at the November 4, 1952, general 
election in and for the State of New Mexico 
no person was elected as a Member of the 
Senate from that State, and that a vacancy 
exists in the representation of that State in 
the Senate. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit a copy of this resolution to 
the Governor of the State of New Mexico. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It is my under- 
standing that it is the desire of the mi- 
nority members of the committee to sub- 
mit minority views today. 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. As I 
understand, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS] is now in the process of 
preparing the minority views, and he 
probably will submit them later today, or 
else tomorrow. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Certainly there will 
not be any objection, will there, from 
the majority members of the committee 
to the submission of such minority 
views? 

Mr. JENNER. There will be no objec- 
tion whatever. As a matter of fact, the 
committee was requested to take action 
as soon as possible; we were informed 
that otherwise a motion would be made, 
this week, to discharge the committee 
from the further consideration of this 
subject. 

The report shows that the minority 
members dissent from the report; and 
the dissenting views will be submitted at 
once. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish the Senator from Indiana to 
understand that I am commending him 
for the report which has been made, but 
I do commend him for submitting the re- 
port promptly. 


1954 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that it is the 
desire to have the majority report and 
the minority views submitted separately 
or combined? 

Mr. JENNER. They will be submitted 
separately. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Will they also be 
printed separately? 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 


PART 2 OF REPORT NO. 1081 


Mr. CLEMENTS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that minority views on the New Mexico 
senatorial election may be submitted, 
even if they are completed and submitted 
after the Senate recesses today, and that 
the minority views be printed as a sepa- 
rate report. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the majority 
report been submitted? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It has. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the majority re- 
port was submitted earlier in the day. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kentucky? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


STUDY OF LATIN AMERICAN COUN- 
TRIES—INTERIM REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (REPT. NO. 1082) 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I submit, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 25, of the 1st session of the 
83d Congress, an interim report on the 
committee’s study of Latin American 
countries arising out of its journey 
through Latin America last fall. I ask 
that the report containing 672 pages be 
printed, with illustrations. 

The members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency have unani- 
mously accepted this interim report and 
authorized its submission to the Senate. 
The conclusions and recommendations 
set forth therein are those of the mem- 
bers of the committee who made the trip. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and, without objec- 
tion, printed, with illustrations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the introduction 
of the report, the summary of the report, 
and the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STUDY or LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
INTRODUCTION 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
was authorized and directed by Senate Reso- 
lution 25, 83d Congress, Ist session, approved 
June 8, 1953, to make a thorough study of 
the operations of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and their 
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relationship to the expansion of interna- 
tional trade. 

Recognizing that the collection and evalu- 
ation of facts form the best foundation for 
sound conclusions, your committee decided 
to adopt the businesslike method of obtain- 
ing pertinent facts firsthand by on-the-spot 
conferences with interested businessmen and 
Officials, and by inspections of representative 
projects financed by the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank. 

As part of its study your committee flew 
more than 21,000 miles by commercial air- 
lines throughout Latin America, where it 
became known as the Capehart mission. 
From October 18 through December 7, 1953, 
it visited in order the following 15 nations: 
Mexico, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Panama, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Trinidad, 
and Venezuela. More detail on its itinerary 
follows later in this report. Suffice it to state 
here that your committee attended 93 meet- 
ings of businessmen and 63 conferences with 
foreign government officials; in addition to 
conferences with United States diplomatic 
representatives and their staffs in each of 
the countries visited. Your committee also 
made numerous inspection trips. 

At each of the meetings with businessmen 
and government officials, the chairman made 
a statement outlining in detail the nature 
and purpose of the committee’s visit. 

A part of the time in each country was 
devoted to conferring with .representative 
groups of local businessmen and agents of 
United States business. In addition con- 
ferences were held with local government 
officials in each nation and with representa- 
tives of the United States Government on 
duty in the respective Embassies or con- 
sulates. In many cases, on-site inspections 
were made of projects financed with the 
assistance of the Export-Import Bank or the 
International Bank. Throughout the trip 
your committee made a sincere effort to col- 
lect facts which should prove useful in the 
formulation of future United States policy 
within the scope of the study undertaken by 
your committee. In the same vein, this re- 
port will be based on the factual informa- 
tion obtained during the trip. 

This report is an account of the activities 
of the Capehart mission during its journey 
through Latin America and the findings and 
conclusions arising out of those activities. 

Your committee was most fortunate in in- 
cluding among its congressional members, in 
addition to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, who is also 
a member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, a distinguished member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and the form- 
er chairman of the House Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. As frequently 
pointed out by the chairmen during the 
course of the trip, among them these com- 
mittees have jurisdiction over most of the 
business problems with which the Congress 
is confronted. 

Also among its group, the Capehart mis- 
sion numbered key personnel from the State 
Department, the Treasury Department, the 
Export-Import Bank and the International 
Bank, all of whom contributed invaluable 
assistance to the success of the journey. 

Equally valuable ald was given by the 
several members of the citizens advisory 
committee to your committee who made the 
trip and participated fully in the program. 

Also extremely helpful were the congres- 
sional staff members and committee clerks 
and counsel, who diligently and capably per- 
formed the many staff functions required to 
carry out the mission successfully. 

In each country visited, your committee 
worked untiringly to unearth the true bar- 
Tiers to increased trade with the United 
States and increased investment of United 
States capital, Under business-like ques- 
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tioning by the chairman and other members 
of the committee, facts were elicited which 
might never have been reduced to writing 
nor presented in formal hearings held in the 
United States. 

In an atmosphere of immunity from 
identification wherever such immunity was 
desired, responsible business groups and offi- 
cials frankly set forth the difficulties they 
encounter in doing trade with the United 
States and obtaining investments from the 
United States. Your committee believes 
this procedure has resulted in obtaining 
much information of immense value to its 
study which would never have otherwise 
come to light. 

Widespread commendation accompanied 
the study pattern adopted by your commit- 
tee. Complete admiration was expressed for 
the zeal and energy with which every mem- 
ber of the Capehart mission applied himself 
to his assigned tasks. Yet the tone set by 
the chairman of your committee was cour- 
teous, dignified, diplomatic, and business- 
like. The presence of a congressional com- 
mittee frankly inviting constructive criti- 
cism of United States economic policies ap- 
peared to be a new departure in diplomatic 
relations. Thus disarmed of any embar- 
rassment they might otherwise have experi- 
enced, those with whom your committee 
talked responded freely, furnishing very 
helpful information. 

At every business conference, the chair- 
man of your committee created a climate 
favorable to the disclosure of facts by 
frankly inviting the participants to state the 
roadblocks in the way of trade with and in- 
vestments from the United States. He ex- 
plained that under Senate Resolution 25 a 
representative advisory committee of busi- 
nessmen in the United States is conducting 
a study of roadblocks they encounter in do- 
ing business with foreign nations. Facts 
gathered from these two sources, the chair- 
man stated, will be considered in conjunction 
with other material obtained during public 
hearings to be held before your committee, 
in devising measures to improve foreign 
trade and investment. It is anticipated that 
such measures will be primarily concerned 
with increasing the effectiveness of the ac- 
tivities of the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank in these fields. 

In his introductory remarks at each meet- 
ing the chairman explained the jurisdiction 
of your committee, noting also the presence 
of members of other committees of the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over business prob- 
lems. He stated that the mission was look- 
ing for roadblocks in the way of mutually 
beneficial trade between Latin America and 
the United States. He stated that it was 
the purpose of the mission to discover ways 
to increase trade with the United States 
and investment from the United States. He 
made it plain that your committee was seek- 
ing facts, not publicity, and that it aimed 
to obtain constructive criticism, not to criti- 
cize or to investigate Latin American activ- 
ities. 

To the businessmen’s meetings, the chair- 
man explained that the committee’s 
was to follow the practice he formerly fol- 
lowed in business, by taking to the road to 
discuss problems firsthand with customers 
and prospective customers. Noting that jobs 
mean trade and trade means jobs, he stated 
that increased trade between the United 
States and Latin America woula help to keep 
people in both areas fully employed at wages 
which should help to raise the standard of 
living in both areas. He stressed the desira- 
bility of increasing trade within the coun- 
tries as well as trade among Latin American 
nations and trade between these nations and 
the United States. As a former businessman 
to a group of present businessmen, he in- 
vited frank comments on methods to in- 
crease the part played by private enterprise 
in economic relations among the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. He pointed out 
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that what is needed is not only a large pro- 
ductive capacity, but also a system of credit 
and sufficient funds in the hands of pros- 
pective customers to purchase the increas- 
ing amount of goods produced. 

Stability and lack of violent fluctuations 
in prices for raw materials were emphasized 
as means of contributing to a forward- 
looking economy. Noting the existence of 
large amounts of money in the United States 
seeking investment, the chairman stated 
that appropriate investment climates would 
attract these funds to foreign fields. He ex- 
plained that one of the prime purposes of 
the mission was to determine how to make 
the Export-Import Bank and the Interna- 
tional Bank better instruments of promoting 
commerce among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Offering anonymity to any participant in 
the meetings who wished it, the chairman 
invited all to present the facts of trade and 
investment plainly and to write directly to 
your committee, if this seemed advisable in 
order to present more detailed facts on the 
problems at hand. The chairman agreed to 
forward to the proper officials of the Federal 
Government complaints received during the 
course of the visit about United States trade 
and investment policy. Pursuant to that 
agreement such complaints were gathered 
together and forwarded to the appropriate 
Government officials soon after your com- 
mittee returned to Washington. 

As previously noted this mission sought 
only the facts. Unfortunately, statistics in 
Latin American nations are not quite as com- 
plete as those gathered in the United States. 
For this reason, it became more necessary to 
discuss specific problems with businessmen 
and officials throughout Latin America in 
order to formulate advisable economic pol- 
icies in the United States guiding its rela- 
tionships with Latin American nations. In 
the numerous meetings which we attended, 
your committee believes it has received a 
fair cross-section of discussion of trade and 
investment problems current in Latin Amer- 
ica from those most acquainted with them. 
The facts presented orally at these meetings 
have been coupled with the more detailed 
written material supplied to your committee 
to form the factual basis for this report. 

The following pages of the report consist 
of a complete discussion by countries of your 
committee’s activities, findings, and conclu- 
sions. Following this, there appear such 
general conclusions as your committee 
reached on the basis of the entire Latin 
American trip. 

Your committee wishes to commend the 
cooperation and efficiency demonstrated by 
the representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment in each of the countries visited. It 
is also most appreciative of the courtesies 
shown and responses given by United States 
and local businessmen in each of the coun- 
tries. It also wishes to acknowledge the 
splendid treatment it received from govern- 
ment officials in every Latin American nation 
visited. 

Your committee hopes that its efforts, as 
outlined in this report, may help to achieve 
a better understanding of the problems of 
trade and investment affecting Latin America 
and the United States, and will contribute 
to a practical businesslike solution of these 
problems. 


SUMMARY 


In its 7 weeks in Latin America conferring 
with businessmen and Government officials, 
your committee found a continent on the 
economic march. Growing cities, modern 
factories, and a people eager to advance 
themselves were strikingly evident. South 
America is a land of opportunity awaiting 
development, populated by friendly people 
who desire to become closely identified with 
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the United States culturally, politically, and 
economically, 

It was apparent, however, that this pro- 
gram is of comparatively recent origin. Un- 
derlying it in various degrees are still a 
variety of conditions and problems arising 
from an awakening economy. At this point 
your committee wishes to outline the major 
findings drawn from its survey of Latin 
America. 

VAST ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY IN LATIN AMERICA 

1. The potential of this area for economic 
development is tremendous. 

Latin America possesses uncounted mineral 
deposits, petroleum deposits, virgin forests, 
and untouched fertile soil. Industrializa- 
tion and development of Latin America are 
just commencing, and this coupled with a 
population growth of 2.5 percent per annum 
make for great opportunity for trade and 
commerce. 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


2. Industry has advanced rapidly. 

In the past decade Latin America across its 
length and breadth has been stirred by eco- 
nomic awakening which has culminated in 
astonishing industrial progress. From 1946 
to 1952 manufacturing output has expanded 
by two-thirds. An agricultural economy is 
transforming itself into a diversified econ- 
omy. 

DESIRE TO BE SELF-SUFFICIENT 

3. Self-sufficiency is a national goal. 

In every country the overwhelming desire 
was found to be self-sufficiency in all of the 
basic industrial activities. This desire stems 
from a sincere wish to furnish the people 
of these lands with a higher standard of liv- 
ing, pride in accomplishment, and sad exper- 
ience with shortages during the war when 
external sources could not be depended upon. 


THE DANGERS IN TOO RAPID INDUSTRIALIZATION 


4. Shortage of local private capital tends to 
interject government into business. 

The understandable desire to become self- 
sufficient has run into the problem of a short- 
age of private capital formation and there 
has been a tendency to turn to governmental 
development. This has resulted in the gov- 
ernments being active in business, particu- 
larly the utilities. This has furnished an im- 
petus toward socialism and the entering of 
governments into activities normally per- 
formed by private enterprise. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


5. Certain aspects of trade conditions are 
unfavorable. 

Credit facilities are meager, capital forma- 
tion is low, and interest rates are high. 
Wealth is disproportionately distributed, with 
a few wealthy, a few middle class, and a vast 
majority of poor people. Per capita incomes 
are low by United States standards. Income 
taxes, coming into greater use, are neither 
as high nor as productive as in the United 
States. Inflation has presented a serious 
challenge. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION 


6. Foreign competition with the United 
States for the Latin American market is 
growing. 

A noticeable rebirth of former European 
and Asiatic competition has occurred. Eu- 
ropean firms in some categories offered 
cheaper prices than American concerns, but 
the chief competitive advantages they en- 
joyed are much longer and more favorable 
terms of payment. These extended terms 
are made possible by governmental guaran- 
ties wherein the European government guar- 
antees to the exporting firm the major por- 
tion of its risk, thereby enabling bank credits 
to finance the terms, 

United States trade terms are usually cash, 
and therefore noncompetitive. The United 
States fails to pay enough attention to its 
export markets. including consumer prefer- 
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ences. Numerous requests were made for a 
United States guaranty or insurance pro- 
gram to enable United States products to be 
sold in Latin America on longer payment 
terms. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


7. Agricultural production has not kept 
pace with the rapidly growing population. 

Agricultural production has lagged behind 
the general development of Latin American 
economy. Lack of roads to open new lands 
and to furnish means of transport to mar- 
kets has complicated agricultural develop- 
ment. Furthermore, price controls and lack 
of incentive to farmers, together with anti- 
quated agricultural methods, have all tended 
to keep agricultural production low. Difi- 
culty has been experienced in keeping pace 
with the rapid growth in population. 

ELECTRICAL POWER AND HIGHWAYS 

8. Adequate power and transport facilities 
are lacking. 

Development of Latin America would prob- 
ably be speeded up more by increasing elec- 
tric power and highways than by any other 
means. In almost every country there was 
a chronic shortage of power. Latin Ameri- 
can countries lack, generally, energy sources 
such as coal and oil. Production of oil has 
been held back by the reservation of such 
development to the government. In many 
eountries the hydroelectric potentials have 
scarcely been touched. 

Highways and railroads, with some strik- 
ing exceptions, are primitive and antiquated. 
Products within the countries cannot be 
moved from their place of production to the 
areas of consumption. Often foodstuffs 
must be imported for large cities when they 
could be produced in abundance in another 
section of the country but there is no means 
of transporting them. Vast internal regions 
are untapped because of a lack of communi- 
cation. The opening of these regions would 
present untold opportunities and they lie 
awaiting development, 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


9. Latin America primarily exports raw 
materials and imports finished goods. 

Latin American exports are primarily raw 
materials such as coffee, ores and metals, 
crude petroleum and fuel oil, sugar, fruits, 
and textile fibers, and agricultural products 
such as meat, cotton, wool, and hides. Their 
principal imports are finished goods. 


DEPENDENCE ON PRICE OF RAW MATERIALS 


10. Decline in world prices for raw mate- 
rials severely handicaps Latin America. 

Its export pattern makes Latin America 
dependent upon the world market for raw 
materials. Fluctuations in prices received 
for these commodities are naturally refiected 
in the Latin American economies. Follow- 
ing their high prices during the Korean 
affair, the prices of these commodities have 
tended to decline on world markets and 
many Latin American countries are now 
experiencing a shortage of foreign exchange. 

FOREIGN TRADE CONTROLS 

11. Dollar shortages occur frequently, lead- 
ing to controls. 

Rapid industrialization and the necessity 
for the importation of raw materials to feed 
the industrial machines, coupled with the 
decline in commodity prices, have resulted 
in general shortage of foreign exchange, par- 
ticularly in dollars. This leads to higher 
tariffs, quota controls, and other restrictive 
legislation. Multiple rates of exchange have 
been resorted to in order to solve this prob- 
lem. The cure has not always been effective, 
and in some cases seems to compound the 
difficulties. 


TARIFFS AND IMPORT CONTROLS 


12. Protective tariffs and import controls 
are widespread. 
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The protection of local industries are al- 
most universally provided through high 
tariffs or import quotas. Local industry is 
given protection as soon as it is established, 
oftentimes before production will meet de- 
mand. 

OPINION ON UNITED STATES POLICY 


13. Latin America fears an increase in 
United States trade restrictions. It wants 
more continuity and selectivity in United 
States foreign economic policy. 

The major concern experienced in Latin 
America was the fear that the United States 
would raise the tariff rates or impose quotas 
on their exports to this country. Complaint 
was made of present tariffs, but in general 
that situation was found to be satisfactory. 
The overriding and overwhelming concern 
was the possibility of an increase in import 
restrictions. 

Encountered was a feeling that the United 
States uses its friends in Latin America dur- 
ing periods of shortages caused by world ten- 
sions and wars, and tends to ignore and be 
unconcerned with them when conditions are 
normal. It was noticed that an undercurrent 
of resentment exists over the aid and grants 
which have been afforded to European coun- 
tries, some of which were our enemies during 
the war. There was understanding that 
these European countries ravaged by war and 
menaced by communism must have been 
helped and there was admiration for the 
generosity shown by the United States. But 
there was no doubt that the Latin Ameri- 
cans, who consider that they have been our 
traditional friends and allies, felt that in the 
process they have been slighted. They em- 
phasized they only want loans which they 
will repay, not grants. They feel economic 
development, with United States help and 
understanding will provide a hemispheric 
bloc of solidarity which would prevent com- 
munism from gaining a firm foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK AND INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


14. A continuing need for the Export-Im- 
port Bank and International Bank was ex- 
pressed, with more emphasis on aid to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The activities of both of these banks have 
contributed immeasurably to the progress 
and development of Latin America. Much 
that has been accomplished, particularly in 
the fields of electric power and highways, 
would have been long delayed without aid 
from these institutions. There was a feeling 
that the activities of these banks are com- 
patible, one with the other, and both have 
their proper spheres of activity. It was urged 
that the Export-Import Bank, as a United 
States institution, can do more for bilateral 
trade between Latin America and the United 
States than the International Bank and 
therefore its activity should be expanded 
rather than curtailed. It was further urged 
that the Export-Import Bank reexamine its 
policy of too often requiring Government 
guaranties, as this has a tendency to induce 
governmental interference in private enter- 
prise. More loans to private enterprise, as 
opposed to governmental projects, were rec- 
ommended. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

15. Foreign loans and equity capital are 
welcome, but local control is preferred. 

In general foreign private investment is 
also desired in Latin America in the form of 
both loans and equity capital, in addition to 
investment of foreign public funds. Port- 
folio investment is preferred. The joint 
company composed of United States and 
local capital is favored next, as this is con- 
sidered to be most likely the type of enter- 
prise that will enter into and become part 
of the business community. Totally owned 
American firms may enter in most countries, 
but the opinion was expressed that this type 
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of operation has a tendency to remain apart 
from the community. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 


16. Restrictions on remittance of profits 
and repatriation of capital impede foreign 
investment. 

The most serious deterrent to private in- 
vestment in Latin America would appear to 
be the restrictions on the remission of profits, 
royalties, interest, and the repatriation of 
capital. There is apparently a lack of un- 
derstanding of the necessity for providing an 
attractive investment climate and of the 
impetus to development and general well- 
being that would be engendered by the entry 
of private investment capital which would 
flow into the countries with the proper in- 
ducements, 


UNITED STATES EMBASSIES AND AMERICAN 
BUSINESSMEN 


17. United States diplomatic and business 
personnel are capable and cooperative. 

Your committee received the greatest co- 
operation and help from our United States 
Embassies and their personnel. Courtesy was 
unfailing; planning had been put forth to 
arrange meetings; background material was 
ample Personnel gave the impression of be- 
ing fully acquainted with their jobs and were 
enthusiastic in representing the United 
States abroad. The United States business- 
men were frank in their discussions with the 
committee. Their attendance at meetings, 
oftentimes on Saturday and Sunday notwith- 
standing personal inconvenience, was note- 
worthy and they appeared to understand the 
people in the countries wherein they resided. 


LATIN AMERICANS 


18. Latin American businessmen and off- 
cials cooperated wholeheartedly. 

It would have been impossible for the hosts 
in the various countries visited to have been 
more hospitable. They entered willingly into 
the spirit of the committee’s inquiries by 
frank and free discussions, but always with 
courtesy and with a general understanding 
that the committee's visit was for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information and not of be- 
ing critical. A genuine desire to become 
closely identified with the United States was 
encountered. The general spirit seemed to 
be that our countries are alike in economic 
and political ideals and philosophy, and there 
must be close cooperation among all West- 
ern Hemisphere nations for their mutual 
benefit. It was agreed that one of the great- 
est bulwarks for Western Hemisphere solidar- 
ity and against Communist influence would 
be businesslike aid from the United States to 
Latin America. Improved economic condi- 
tions will raise the standard of living of the 
entire hemisphere. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The members of your committee who made 
the trip came to some very positive con- 
clusions based upon the committee's 21,000 
miles of travel to 15 Latin American coun- 
tries where those committee members held 
over 300 conferences and meetings. 

Those members who made the trip met 
with the high officials of each Government 
as well as with hundreds of native business- 
men and United States businessmen doing 
business in the countries visited. 

The members who made the trip accumu- 
lated thousands of pages of testimony and 
a great many exhibits, all of which is avail- 
able for study by anyone calling at the com- 
mittee office. 

Perfect cooperation on the part of all 
Officials in every country visited was experi- 
enced. No group of people could have asked 
for any more thorough cooperation. 

The attitude of those members making 
the trip was to encourage all governmental 
Officials, businessmen, and others to assist 
in creating better economic and political 
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relations between those countries and the 
United States. This attitude was well 
received. 

The mission would not have been so suc- 
cessful had it not been for the excellent 
cooperation received from each United States 
Ambassador and the embassy staffs. More 
cooperation and consideration could not have 
been asked. 

As a result of the visit and studies, the 
committee members who made the trip rec- 
ommend to the people and Government of 
the United States the following 13 points: 

1. We should buy more goods and services 
from Latin American countries. 

2. We should decide what our tariff rates 
should be and maintain them for a specific 
period of time, at least for 5 years. 

3. As far as possible, we should not impose 
quantitative import quotas. 

4. We should cooperate more closely, polit- 
ically and economically, with all Latin 
American countries and consider them more 
as Western Hemisphere partners. We should 
not dictate our hemispheric opinions to 
them. We should consult with them and 
ask their opinions, to a greater extent than 
has been done, on the best methods of han- 
dling matters in the Western Hemisphere. 

5. We should be more cooperative and 
friendly with their nationals who visit our 
country. We should throw fewer obstacles 
in their way in respect to entry into this 
country. 

6. We should encourage private capital to 
Invest in Latin America. 

7. We should find ways and means of ex- 
tending more credit to those countries; par- 
ticularly, longer terms on our export sales. 

8. We should expand the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank. However, in most in- 
stances, its loans should be made to private 
enterprise rather than directly to govern- 
ments. 

9. We should be more consistent in our 
policies. 

10. We should encourage, to a greater de- 
gree than we ever dreamed of, the develop- 
ment of raw materials in those countries; 
particularly, materials that are classified as 
critical and in short supply in the United 
States. 

11. We should give much thought to the 
maintenance of a fair price for raw ma- 
terials. 

12. We should help and encourage those 
nations to increase their industrial produc- 
tion in order that they may give more jobs 
to their people and improved living stand- 
ards. By so doing, they will be in a position 
to buy more goods and services from us. 

13. We should encourage our people to 
know our Latin-American neighbors better, 
appreciate their culture, their great cities, 
vast potentials, wonderful climate, and the 
attractiveness of the people and the beauty 
of the countries. 

(The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development should confine its 
loans to traditionally Government functions; 
such as highway construction and main- 
tenance, flood control, certain phases of 
sanitation, and hydroelectric developments 
beyond the scope of private enterprise.) 

Those members who made the trip also 
recommend the following nine points to all 
Latin-American peoples and their govern- 
ments: 

1. Buy more goods and services from the 
United States. 

2. Reduce export and import taxes as 

ly as possible and replace the loss in 
revenue by creation of more practical in- 
come-tax systems. 

3. Create an atmosphere through deeds, 
laws, and actions that will encourage private 
enterprise and the investment of foreign 
capital within their countries. 

4. As far as possible keep government out 
of business. 
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5. Give United States investors the same 
treatment afforded nationals. 

6. Concentrate on improving communica- 
tions, power, and transportation facilities. 
Encourage all companies, both private and 
governmental, which might contribute to 
this development. 

7. All Latin American Nations should 
work closely with each other as well as with 
the United States and Canada on all Western 
Hemispheric political and economic matters. 

8. Make every effort to insure stabilized 
currencies, 

9. Encourage all Latin Americans to believe 
the truth about the United States; that the 
people of the United States are their friends 
and want to be good neighbors, 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. CARLSON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation three 
lists of records, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent val- 
ue or historical interest, submitted re- 
ports thereon pursuant to law, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 16, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 79. A act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky to acquire non-Federal cave prop- 
erties within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the State 
of Kentucky, and for other purposes; 

S. 489. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain land located 
in Windsor Locks, Conn., to the State of 
Connecticut; 

S. 1827. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to disclaim any interest of the 
United States in and to certain property 
located in the State of Washington; 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, 
Md.; and 

S. 2348. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
red-cedar shingles.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3140. A bill for the relief of Pearl O. 
Seilaz; and 

S. 3141. A bill for the relief of Paul Burk- 
hart, to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, and Mr. Morse) : 

S. 3142. A bill to promote ethics in Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3148. A bill for the relief of Dr. Elpidio 
B. Dosado, his wife, Aurelia, and his minor 
children, Deanna; Elpidio, Jr.; and, Am- 
brosio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Murray): 

S. 3144. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a flood-control dam and reservoir 
on the Missouri River in the vicinity of Great 
Falls, Mont.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 3145. A bill for the relief of Bonita Lee 
Simpson; and 

S.3146. A bill for the relief of Charlotte 
Nenzling, Sylvia Nenzling Lunt, and Roy 
Nenzling Lunt; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3147. A bill for the relief of Margarete R. 
Zimmerman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself, Mr. 

Byro, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. LANGER, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. SmIrTH of New Jersey, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. KNOW- 
LAND, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. 
BUTLER Of Maryland, Mr. GOLDWATER, 
Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Alexander Hamil- 
ton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


GOVERNMENT ETHICS ACT OF 1954 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Hinne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], I introduce 
an omnibus bill to establish a code of 
ethics in the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. 

Our bill also provides for a commission 
on ethics in Government, to study the 
entire problem and make recommenda- 
tions for further revisions in the law. 

We believe that our bill is a good start 
toward creating a code that will raise 
the standard of ethics in legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, 
But it is not the final answer. The com- 
mission, when its work is done, will un- 
doubtedly have many more important 
recommendations. 

In this bill, we have also tried to pro- 
hibit unethical conduct on the part of 
those in private life who do business 
with Government, or seek to influence 
its policies. This is more important, 
basically, than the provisions affecting 
employees and officers. For every cor- 
rupt Government employee or official, 
someone in business or some private per- 
son did the corrupting. It is useless to 
legislate a standard of conduct for pub- 
lic officials, and leave private interests 
scot-free to use all sorts of corruptive 
influence and pressure on such officials. 
= have tried to meet both evils in this 

ill. 

If Congress will pass this bill, ethical 
standards will be raised, and the public 
confidence in its Government will be re- 
stored on a solid foundation. 

Hitherto, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] and I have introduced 
legislation to establish, by law, a single 
joint committee on internal security, and 
to set up a code of fair procedure in 
congressional investigations. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has leg- 
islation pending on the same subject. 
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We believe that our bill today is an- 
other necessary step forward to improve 
Government processes, and to increase 
public confidence in the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be appropriately referred, and that an 
abstract be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the ab- 
stract will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3142) to promote ethics 
in Government, introduced by Mr. 
Dovcras (for himself, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
and Mr. Morse), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The abstract referred to is as follows: 


ABSTRACT OF PROVISIONS OF OMNIBUS BILL ON 
ETHICS 


TITLE I, DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Title I simply declares the policy to 
“strengthen the faith and confidence of the 
American people in their Government by 
promoting high moral standards in the con- 
duct of such Government. 

The substantive titles of the bill contain 
the following provisions: 


TITLE II. COMMISSION ON ETHICS IN 
GOVERNMENT (15 PERSONS) 


The President would appoint 5 members, 
2 of which would be required to be Gov- 
ernment officials, one paid not more than 
$10,000 a year, the other on the Cabinet or 
sub-Cabinet level. 

The President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House would each appoint 5 mem- 
bers (total 10), 2 from each Chamber rep- 
resenting both major political parties. Ex- 
cept for the 2 Government officials, and 
the 4 Members of the House and Senate, 
the other 9 members of the commission 
would be chosen from private life, giving 
the commission a weighted public interest 
in its membership. 

The Commission is directed in the bill 
to make a complete study and investigation 
of the moral standards of official conduct 
of officers and employees of the United 
States, the effect of actions of persons seek- 
ing to influence public policy and admin- 
istration, the general moral standards of 
society and their effect on public officials. 
It is required to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the moral standards 
of Government employees and all persons 
who participate in or are responsible for the 
conduct of public affairs. The commission 
is directed to make a report in the first 
session of the 84th (next) Congress, and 
a final report within 2 years after its crea- 
tion. It is given wide powers of subpena 
to require the testimony of witnesses and 
compel the production of books, documents, 
and other records. 

This proposal is modeled on the 1951 reso- 
lution of Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas. 


TITLE III. CODE OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


This title, pending final recommendations 
of the commission, and their enactment by 
Congress, amends the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act to prohibit influence and favorit- 
ism. Basically, this portion of the bill is 
designed to eliminate the “conflicts of in- 
terest” in public service, and the exercise 
of undue or unethical influence and favor- 
itism in public business. Many of the pro- 
visions came as a result of the RFC inves- 
tigations carried on by Senators FULBRIGHT 
and Dovctas, and following that the Labor 
and Public Welfare Subcommittee investi- 
gations of ethical standards in Government, 
conducted by Senator Dovotas as chairman. 
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This title includes several sections defin- 
ing improper and unethical conduct on the 
part of executive officers or employees. 

Section 102 provides that it shall be im- 
proper for any executive department officer 
or employee to: 

“(a) to engage, directly or indirectly, in 
any personal business transaction or private 
arrangement for personal profit which ac- 
crues from or is based upon his official posi- 
tion or authority or upon confidential in- 
formation which he gains by reason of such 
position or authority; 

“(b) to accept, directly or indirectly, any 
valuable gift, favor, or service from any per- 
son with whom he transacts business on 
behalf of the United States; 

“(c) to discuss or consider future employ- 
ment by any person outside the Government 
with whom he is transacting business on 
behalf of the United States; 

“(d) to divulge confidential commercial 
or economic information to any unauthor- 
ized person, or to release any such informa- 
tion in advance of the time prescribed for 
its authorized release; or 

“(e) to become unduly involved, through 
frequent or expensive social engagements, 
with any person outside the Government 
with whom he transacts business on behalf 
of the United States.” 

Section 103 covers the activities of officials 
and employees who participate in letting 
contracts, making loans, granting of sub- 
sidies, fixing of rates or issuance of permits 
and certificates having a business value, and 
affecting persons by whom he has been em- 
ployed within the previous 2 years and who 
has an economic interest or those with whom 
the employee has an economic interest. 
This makes improper the participation in 
such Government acts when there is a direct 
or indirect connection with interested par- 
ties or firms within the preceding 2 years. 

Section 104 provides that it is improper for 
any former officer or employee to appear 
before any Government agency with which 
he was formerly employed, in connection 
with any case or other matter with which 
he was once directly connected, or at any 
time to participate in the preparation of 
such case or matter for presentation. This 
is intended to eliminate much of the “con- 
flict of interest” in Government affairs. 

Section 105 makes it improper for any 
former officer or employee in the $10,000 
bracket to appear on any matter within 2 
years after termination of his service before 
the Government agency with which he was 
formerly employed, as representative of any- 
one outside of Government. 

Section 106 is directed at those who retain 
former Government officers and employees, 
and provides that it shall be improper for 
such employers to: 

“(a) knowingly to employ any former of- 
ficer or employee in the executive branch 
of the Government in connection with any 
case or other matter which would consti- 
tute a breach by such former officer or em- 
ployee of the provisions of sections 104 or 
105 of this title; 

“(b) to give, directly or indirectly, any 
valuable gift, favor, or service to any officer 
or employee in the executive branch of the 
Government transacting business with him 
on behalf of the United States; 

“(c) to discuss or consider future em- 
ployment of any officer or employee in the 
executive branch of the Government trans- 
acting business with him on behalf of the 
United States; 

“(d) to persuade any officer or employee 
in the executive branch of the Government 
to divulge confidential commercial or eco- 
nomic information to any unauthorized per- 
son, or to release any such information in 
advance of the time prescribed for its au- 
thorized release; or 

“(e) to become unduly involved, through 
frequent or expensive social engagements, 
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with any officer or employee in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government transacting 
business with him on behalf of the United 
States.” 

Section 107 establishing penalties to be 
applied to Government officers or employees 
for improper conduct, provides that their 
superiors: 

“(1) may summarily dismiss any officer 
or employee in his agency upon finding that 
such officer or employee has violated section 
102 or 103 of this title; 

“(2) may, after notice and hearing, bar 
the appearance before such agency, for such 
period of time as he deems proper, of any 
former officer or employee upon finding that 
such officer or employee has violated section 
104 or 105 of this title; 

“(3) may require any person who is rep- 
resented by another person in an appearance 
before such agency in connection with any 
case or other matter to certify under pains 
and penalties of perjury that such repre- 
sentative will not by such appearance vio- 
late section 104 or 105 of this section; 

“(4) may, after notice and hearing, bar 
any person from negotiating or competing 
for any business with his agency for such 
period of time as he deems proper upon find- 
ing that such person has violated section 
106 of this title; or 

“(5) may cancel any contract which he 
determines to have been procured as a result 
of improper conduct in violation of this title, 
and such determination shall be final and 
conclusive.” 

It is also provided that an official, upon dis- 
missing a subordinate for improper conduct, 
shall furnish the employee with written find- 
ings and reasons, and publish them in the 
Federal Register unless he determines that 
such publication would not be in the public 
interest.” Thus, under this language, im- 
proper conduct would be fully disclosed in 
the official Grvernment publication. 


TITLE IV. CODE OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT FOR THE 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Title IV establishes a code of conduct for 
Congress and its employees. Section 703 de- 
fines as improper: 

“(a) to engage, directly or indirectly, in 
any personal business transaction or private 
arrangement for personal profit which ac- 
crues from or is based upon his official posi- 
tion or authority or upon confidential infor- 
mation which he gains by reason of such po- 
sition or authority; 

“(b) to accept, directly or indirectly, any 
unusual and valuable gift, favor, or service 
from any person directly affected by or having 
a substantial interest in the action taken by 
the Congress with respect to any legislation; 

“(c) to vote in a congressional committee 
or on the floor of Congress, or to act in any 
Official capacity on any legislation in which 
such member or employee has a substantial 
and direct financial interest, unless prior to 
such vote or action such member of employee 
shall disclose to the secretary of the Senate 
in the case of Members and employees of 
the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the case of Members and em- 
ployees of such House, and there is published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, upon the in- 
stance of such secretary or clerk, a full 
statement of the nature and extent of such 
interest, and of such member's or employee's 
intention not to disqualify himself for such 
vote or action; 

(d) to discuss or consider future employ- 
ment by any person outside the Government 
with whom such member or employee in the 
course of his official duties is carrying on any 
discussion or transaction with respect to any 
legislation directly affecting such person or 
in which such person has a substantial 
interest; 

“(e) to divulge confidential information 
acquired within the course of his official 
duties to any unauthorized person, or to 
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release any such information. in advance of 
the time prescribed for its authorized release; 

“(f) to become unduly involved, through 
frequent or expensive social engagements, 
with any person outside the Government 
with whom such member or employee in the 
course of his official duties is carrying on any 
discussion or transaction with respect to any 
legislation directly affecting such person 
or in which such person has a substantial 
interest; 

“(g) to intercede other than by an ap- 
pearance of record with any agency or de- 
partment of the Government in any at- 
tempt to influence it ir any specific case 
in the exercise of its judicial or quasi-judi- 
cial functions; or 

“(h) to accept, directly or indirectly, any 
valuable gift, favor, service or compensation 
from any person in whose behalf such Mem- 
ber or employee intercedes with any agency 
or department of the Government.“ 

Section 704 and 705 of this title makes it 
improper for former Members and employees 
to attempt to influence legislation without 
registering as lobbvists, or to exercise their 
right to go on the floor and contact Members 
there to influence action on legislation. 

Section 705 is a broad prohibition against 
persons having substantial interests in the 
actions of Congress giving favors, gifts, or 
gratuities to Congressmen, Senators, or em- 
ployees; against discussing or considering 
future employment of such persons; per- 
suading them to make disclosure of con- 
fidential information or its release in ad- 
vance of the authorized time; becoming 
“unduly involved through frequent or ex- 
pensive social engagements” with Members 
or employees. Section 706 carries the prohi- 
bitions further, against valuable gifts, favors, 
or services to Members or employees of the 
legislative branch for their intercession in 
behalf of such persons with Government 
agencies or departments. 

Section 707, the penalty code, provides for 
dismissal of their employees by committee 
chairman or members, general employees by 
the Speaker of the House or the President of 
the Senate, the barring of former Members 
from the House or Senate floor, for infrac- 
tions of the code, and publication in the 
Federal Register of findings and action 
ordered. 


TITLE V. DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION REQUIRED 

Title V, which relates to disclosure of fi- 
nancial information, is strictly drawn. It is 
the one section of the bill which provides 
criminal penalties for evasion or false in- 
formation. This title requires that each 
Member of the Senate and House, each em- 
ployee of the Federal Government, and mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces who is paid $10,000 
a year or more, each member, chairman, 
or other officer of the national committee 
of a political party make an annual report 
to the Comptroller General on finances, 
This information must include: 

1. Amount and sources of all income re- 
ceived in the preceding year. 

2. Value of each asset held by him, or 
by him and his wife, and their liabilities. 

3. A “full and complete statement of all 
dealings in securities or commodities by 
him, or by any person acting on his behalf 
or pursuant to his direction, during the 
preceding 6-month period.” 

4. Persons leaving Congress, or other 
offices or national political positions, before 
the filing dates for such information would 
be required to make a filing on the last day 
of service. In the case of persons who re- 
tired before December 31, they would be re- 
quired also to file such information if they 
served in official capacity for more than 6 
months during the calendar year. 

Penalties for evasion of such require- 
ments, or the filing of false reports, would 
be fixed at $2,000 fine, or 5 years imprison- 
ment or both, 
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The disclosure proposal follows the lines 
of previous bills submitted by Senator 
Morse, Independent, of Oregon. 


NOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred, or placed on the 
calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 1005. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Union National Monu- 
ment, in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 2914. An act to extend the time for 
enrollment of the Indians of California, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4481. An act to authorize enrolled 
members of the Gros Ventre and Assinni- 
boine Tribes of the Fort Belknap Reserva- 
tion, Mont., to acquire interests in tribal 
lands of the reservation, and for other pur- 


SES; 
Po R. 4721. An act to provide that the ex- 
cess-land provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws shall not apply to lands in the 
Owl Creek unit of the Missouri Basin proj- 
ect; 

H. R. 6154. An act to authorize payment of 
salaries and expenses of officials of the Fort 
Peck Tribes; and 

H. R. 7057. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior to trans- 
ter, exchange, and dispose of land in the 
Eden project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
“poces; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 1067. An act to authorize the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to make 

and publish rules for procedure on review 
of decisions of The Tax Court of the United 
States; placed on calendar. 

H. R. 6280. An act to extend temporarily 
the rights of priority of nationals of Japan 
and certain nationals of Germany with re- 
spect to applications for patents; 

FH. R. 7786. An act to honor veterans on 
the 11th day of November of each year, a 
day dedicated to world peace; 

H.R.8092. An act to facilitate the entry 
of Philippine traders; 

H. R. 8193. An act to amend the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953; and 

H. J. Res. 347. Joint resolution giving the 
consent of Congress to an agreement be- 
tween the State of Alabama and the State 
of Florida establishing a boundary between 
such States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION AT RIPON, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
-like to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the Senate and the Nation 
to a historic event which will be re- 
enacted in Ripon, Wis., next Saturday, 
the 20th of March. 

On that day, the 100th anniversary 
celebration of the founding of the Re- 
publican Party at Ripon, Wis., in 1854, 
will be touched off by the President of 
the United States when he signals from 
Washington to light the Ripon freedom 
flame. 

As my colleagues well know, the first 
recorded meeting of Republicans was 
held by a group of Whigs, Free-Soilers, 
and Democrats in the Congregational 
Church at Ripon on February 28, 1854. 
Opposition to the extension of slavery 
was the common bond that brought them 
together. Led by a Ripon schoolteach- 
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er, Maj. Alvan Bovay, this small group 
of farsighted men adopted a resolution 
stating that if Congress passed the pend- 
ing Kansas-Nebraska bill which threat- 
ened to open the way for slavery in those 
two States, a new political party should 
be formed, to be called the Republican 
Party. 

Immediately after the Senate passed 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Major Bovay 
promptly called a second meeting on 
March 20 in the schoolhouse at Ripon. 
By a house-to-house and shop-to-shop 
canvass, 53 of the town’s nearly 100 eli- 
gible voters were rallied for the March 
20 meeting. Here the local Whig and 
Free-Soil organizations were dissolved, 
and a committee of five was chosen to 
form the new party. 

In the months that followed, numer- 
ous other meetings—all aimed at estab- 
lishing a new party—were held through- 
out the Nation. Most notable of these 
was the meeting under the oaks at Jack- 
son, Mich., on July 6, 1854, because it 
was the first formal State convention 
to adopt a platform and nominate a full 
State ticket. 

Next Saturday, the historic organiza- 
tional meeting of March 20, 1854, at the 
Ripon schoolhouse, will be reenacted and 
celebrated by prominent Republican offi- 
cials, joined by stars from Hollywood 
and by the citizens of Ripon, led by 
Mayor Born. One hundred years of Re- 
publican achievement will be reviewed by 
Chairman Leonard Hall of the Republi- 
can National Committee. 

A feature of the ceremony will be the 
lighting of the symbolic “freedom flame,“ 
which the enthusiastic citizens of Ripon 
have pledged to keep alive “as long as 
freedom lives in America.” 

Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted, I am told, for the building of a 
white marble edifice as a fitting protec- 
tion for the flame. The lighting of the 
flame is to symbolize the first candle 
which lighted the schoolhouse at Ripon 
a century ago, on the night when the 
party was born. 

A torchlight parade is planned for Sat- 
urday night, to spread the freedom flame 
into every home in Ripon, where 2,000 
candles will burn in commemoration of 
this historic event. 

Mr. President, movie and television 
cameras will record the highlights of the 
ceremonies, so that it will be possible for 
those of us who cannot be present, be- 
cause of our duties in Washington, to 
enjoy this symbolic event, through tele- 
vision newsreels. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been inter- 
ested to hear my friend, the Senator from 
Wisconsin, speak of the candlelighting 
ceremony to be held in Wisconsin in con- 
nection with a celebration for the Re- 
publican Party. Let me inquire whether 
it will be to celebrate a birthday or 
a wake? 

Mr. WILEY. Iam very happy to have 
that very challenging question. The 
celebration is, of course, to be of a birth- 
day. However, as the young “cub” is 
only 100 years old, he is full of pep, vim, 
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and vigor, as will be demonstrated next 
November. 

So I reply to the question of my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, by saying that 
the celebration will not be a wake, but 
it may celebrate the wake of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


USE OF BRITISH VESSELS FOR 
TRANSPORTATION OF AMERICAN 
TROOPS 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on March 8, I addressed the Senate 
with reference to a report on merchant 
marine subsidies, which had been sub- 
mitted by the Ocean Shipping Panel to 
the Transportation Council for the 
Department of Commerce. 

In that address, it was stated that “our 
country paid more than $100 million to 
Great Britain for temporary use of the 
steamships Queen Mary and Queen Eliz- 
abeth for transporting American troops 
across the Atlantic in World War II.“ 
This statement was based on an almost 
identical statement in the Ocean Ship- 
ping Panel Report, page 13, which gave 
as its authority “testimony before Sen- 
ator Potter's subcommittee, July 13, 
1953.” 

I have now been advised by the ship- 
ping attaché of the British Embassy, 
in Washington, Mr. R. W. Bullmore, 
that the statement in question is con- 
trary to the facts. In support of his dec- 
laration, he enclosed a copy of a memo- 
randum submitted in January last by 
his Embassy to the Department of State. 

In order that entire justice may be 
done and any misconceptions corrected, 
I ask unanimous consent that a portion 
of the Embassy memorandum which de- 
tails the arrangement under which the 
two vessels were made available to this 
country during and immediately follow- 
ing World War II, for military transpor- 
tation purposes, be printed in the REC- 
orD, at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the memorandum was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Under the master agreement which was 
executed in February 1942 to implement the 
Lend-Lease Act of 1941, both sides con- 
tributed vessels which were physically well 
adapted or suitably located to fulfill specific 
requirements in the common cause, and the 
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United States forces as part of the United 
Kingdom contribution. The ferrying of 
United States forces under this arrangement 
continued from 1942 until the termination 
of lend-lease in September 1945. At no time 
was any payment made by the United States 
Government for the use of these vessels, nor 
was any debit, having the equivalent effect 
of a charge, made during the whole of this 
period. 

After the termination of these arrange- 
ments the services of the Queens were, for 
a short period until a special ships exchange 
agreement was made, brought into account 
for the purpose of the settlement under the 
lend-lease and reciprocal aid pipeline and 
Offsetting arrangements. During this time 
the Queen Elizabeth was employed for about 
1 month before she was withdrawn for re- 
conditioning, and the Queen Mary for 2 
months. About 72,000 United States person- 
nel were carried during this For 
ine. period alone, and solely for bookkeep- 

purposes, an arbitrary figure of £20 
(600: 70) per man was used in calculating the 
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United States debit for the accounting ar- 
rangements. 

The statements made inferred that a large 
profit had been made by the United Kingdom 
Government. This is of course entirely er- 
roneous. During the lend-lease reciprocal 
aid period the services of the Queens were 
given by the United Kingdom Government as 
part of their reciprocal aid. Even during the 
pipeline period no actual payment was made 
by the United States Government to the 
United Kingdom Government. The traffic 
at that time was very largely one way and 
the whole cost of operating the ships both 
ways was met by the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, who also had to pay the Cunard 
Co, for the use of the ships. The payment 
to the company was extremely modest, being 
at the rate of 7½ percent of the original cost 
based on 5 percent for depreciation and only 
214 percent for interest or profit. Any in- 
ference that the Cunard Co. made large 
profits is therefore equally without founda- 
tion, 


WISCONSIN 


TARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there came to Washington two distin- 
guished citizens from my State, Len 
Kopitzke and George L. Mooney, who, in 
conference with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, presented arguments in support 
of their opposition to the reduction of 
the price support of dairy products from 
90 percent to 75 percent of parity. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp their memorandum on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Len Kopitzke, president, and George L, 
Mooney, executive secretary, of the Wiscon- 
sin Cheesemakers Association, in conference 
with Secretary of Agriculture Benson today 
presented the following arguments in sup- 
port of their opposition to the reduction of 
the price support of dairy products from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity: 

1, A year ago the Secretary of Agriculture 
extended the 90 percent parity support price 
of dairy products—but, charged the dairy in- 
dustry with responsibility for putting its 
house in order by April 1, 1954. 

2. Nearly a year ago, it was admitted that 
the price attraction under the Federal Milk 
Marketing Orders resulted in the procure- 
ment of an unnecessary and unwarranted 
surplus of milk for metropolitan areas. 

3. Unfortunately that price attraction was 
only made possible by a consumer subsidy; 
the consumer unknowingly was, and still is, 
subsidizing an unwarranted surplus of milk 
for her respective market. 

4. The economic handling of the “created 
surplus” of fluid milk compelled diversion to 
manufactured dairy products, which has re- 
sulted in the much publicized surplus of 
butter, cheese and powder—actually a sur- 
plus of fluid milk. 

5. Unlike seasonal basic commodities, the 
dairy industry cannot correct, or materially 
change, production in a 12-month period. 

Therefore, we recommend: 

1. The prompt amendment of Federal Milk 
Marketing Orders, reducing the procurement 
profit, controlling the market surplus, and 
reflect these economies in lower fluid milk 
price to consumer. 

2. Recognize the effort and financial con- 
tribution of the Nation’s dairy farmers, 
through the American Dairy Association, as 
@ commendable compliance with the Sec- 
retary's request of a year ago. 

3. Reduce the support price from 90 per- 
cent to 85 percent (instead of 75 percent) of 
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parity, for the coming year, thereby averting 
the creation of an unwanted economic fear 
by the Nation’s dairy industry. 


STATEHOOD: FOR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA—ARTICLE BY WALTER 
LIPPMANN 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, there appeared in one of 
today’s morning newspapers an article 
by the distinguished columnist, Walter 
Lippmann. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my present brief remarks on the 
proposed admission of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands ‘into our common sisterhood of 
States. The article poses certain ques- 
tions of timely interest. At a later date, 
and possibly on several dates thereafter, 
I shall express myself at great length 
on this question. To me, it is of tran- 
scendent importance. Following the 
questions posed in the article, I intend to 
offer some others. When a people have 
knocked at our doors for entrance for 
as long as the reports of the committees 
advise us the Hawaiians have been 
knocking, just a simple question “Who 
comes here?” and a simple answer 
“Mostly Americans wanting to share 
further brotherhood with you” will not 
in the least satisfy the inquiring mind 
or a curious one. 
At a time when great national prob- 
Iems affecting the best interests of 160 
million Americans—problems relating to 
our farmers, taxation, unemployment, 
national security, national defense, and 
our existence as a free Government for 
ourselves and posterity—should engage 
our constant and most serious consid- 
eration, we whittle away the precious 
hours in answering a continuing knock 
at our Nation’s door, which has remained 
unopened for 50 years. Mr. Lippmann 
has scratched the surface for us, and as 
time goes on I propose to get out my pick 
and shovel and see what further ground 
can be uncovered. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe HAWAN-ALASKA DILEMMA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

It is not an agreeable task to argue at this 
late date that before statehood is granted 
to Hawaii and Alaska, Congress and the 
country should reexamine the issues very 
carefully. High hopes and -great expecta- 
tions have been raised in Hawaii. Yet we 
must remember that the granting of state- 
hood is an irrevocable act. Once done, it 
cannot be undone. Statehood cannot be re- 
pealed and a State cannot secede. Congress 
is, therefore, faced now with the kind of 
decision which must not be made except 
with fullest deliberation. 

Now the admission of outlying Territories 
to statehood would mean a radical change 
in the structure of the Union and of our 
external relations. If such a change is to 
be made, it should be done when the people 
of this country are listening and have their 
eyes open. They are not listening now, and 
in the uproar of the McCartuy crisis, which 
is really a grave constitutional crisis, they 
could not hear it if they wanted to listen. 

As I read the record, the crucial question 
Was raised in the House of Representatives 
last July by JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, the able 
and highly respected Delegate from Hawaii. 
In an eloquent and moving peroration he 
said, “Either we become a State or we enter 
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permanently into a colonial status. This is 
what continuation of the Territorial status 
in its present or modified form means, and 
nothing else. The issue clearly is one of 
statehood or colonialism. Proposals that we 
be. permitted to elect our own governor; 
that we be given a larger measure of local 
self-government and possibly an increase in 
our representation in the National Govern- 
ment, are nothing but attempts to 

an unwillingness to grant the people of Ha- 
wail their full rights as American citizens. 
They are colonialism and, so far as I am 
concerned, I want nothing of them.” 

Mr. FARRINGTON’s thesis is that no people 
living under the American fiag have or can 
have their full rights unless they are granted 
statehood. Anything but statehood is, Mr. 
FARRINGTON said in the same speech, to as- 
sign a large group of American citizens per- 
manently to an inferior position. 

In putting it that way he has posed the 
fundamental question which has never, I 
believe, been explained properly to our peo- 
ple or adequately debated in Congress. Is 
it true that under American principles there 
are 2 and only 2 choices. That of in- 
feriority in a condition of colonialism and 
that of equality as a State of the Union? 

If that is the dilemma, which we are 
acknowledging by voting statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska, what about the other out- 
lying territories under the American flag? 
What do we have to offer as a goal toward 
which they can work, for which to develop 
their powers, to which to educate them- 
selves? What do we propose to the people 
of Guam, the Virgin Islands, perhaps of our 
trusteeships in the Marianas, the 
the Carolines? Are they to be told that 
unless they achieve statehood, which they 
have no hope of achieving, they must re- 
main permanently in an inferior position? 
Is Congress going to declare that there is 
no way to have full freedom and a lasting 
association with the United States except 
as a State? 

Before we impale ourselves on the horns 
of this dilemma—colonialism or statehood— 
let us reexamine the question. 

Much has been made of the promises of 
statehood in the party platforms. But any- 
one who takes the trouble to read what the 
party platforms have said about statehood 
for Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. in the. 
past 20 years will come away confirmed in 
the belief that neither party has ever seri- 
ously put its mind on the question. 

The platform on which President Eisen- 
hower ran in 1952 advocated “immediate 
statehood for Hawali; statehood for Alaska 
under an equitable enabling act; eventual 
statehood for Puerto Rico.” As a measure of 
how little homework the authors of the plate 
form had done, we may note that in the pre- 
vious March the people of Puerto Rico had 
ratified by a popular vote a new constitution, 
making Puerto Rico not a State but a free 
commonwealth associated with the United 
States. This new constitution had become 
law by President Truman’s signature before 
the Republican Convention met and it had 
become effective 2 weeks after the Repub- 
lican Party had declared in its platform that 
Puerto Rico should look forward to eventual 
statehood. 

These campaign promises are really some- 
thing. Twenty years before President Tru- 
man signed the resolution which made 
Puerto Rico not a State but a commonwealth, 
the Democrats were saying in 1932 what the 
Republicans were saying in 1952—that they 
were in favor of ultimate statehood for 
Puerto Rico. 

In 1940 the Democrats were in favor of 
statehood for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico; the Republicans were saying, on the 
other hand, that statehood was the logical 
aspiration for Puerto Rico, while to Hawaii 
they were saying no more than that it was 
entitled to the fullest measure of home rule. 
In those days they thought Puerto Rico a far 
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better candidate for statehood than Hawail. 
Today nobody in Puerto Rico or in the 
United States is thinking of granting state- 
hood to Puerto Rico. 

The point of it all is that at one time or 
another both parties—the Republicans as 
late as the Eisenhower campaign of 1952— 
have been in favor of statehood not only for 
Hawaii and Alaska but also for Puerto Rico. 
Yet in fact we have seen the working out of 
a quite different relationship with Puerto 
Rico. It is, therefore, not true that the only 
choices are permanent inferiority in a colo- 
nial condition or statehood. There is no such 
ugly dilemma. The Congress can, as Senators 
FULBRIGHT, MONRONEY, and others are now 
proposing, work out a constitutional status 
for Hawaii and Alaska which avoids the Far- 
rington dilemma of 
colonialism. 

Such a constructive solution cannot, of 
course, be improvised quickly, especially 
amidst the turmoil of this Congress. Nor 
can it be made acceptable without careful 
and thorough negotiation. But this is what 
should be attempted if and when—as now 
seems probable—the combined bill becomes 
stalled. 

This is the kind of problem to which the 
President's favorite device of a mixed com- 
mission is well suited. For the problem of 
statehood for outlying territories is not in 
any but the most trivial sense a partisan or 
a factional or a regional issue within the 
United States. It is absurd to think of 
Hawaii as providing two Republican Senators 
permanently and Alaska two Democratic Sen- 
ators, and to line up on this grave matter ac- 
cordingly. Who is the prophet who knows 
how they will be voting 5 years hence? 

The formation of a State which lies 2,000 
miles off the coast of the United States is an 
unprecedented and radical change in the 
structure of the Union. No one questions, 
and no one can question, the right of the 
people of Hawali and or Alaska to equality 
with all American citizens under the Ameri- 
can flag. What must be questioned is wheth- 
er their interests and those of the people of 
the continent are so nearly identical that 
they can be fused in the same legislative 
body. 


statehood versus 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY STUDENTS 
FROM WASHINGTON AND LEE 
HIGH SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to have as my guests in the 
gallery, today, a fine group of students 
from an outstanding Virginia school 
which bears the names of two great 
Virginians, Washington and Lee High 
School, of Arlington County. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). The Chair wel- 
comes these fine American young people 
as they visit the Senate today. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HUNGARIAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday was one of the more sol- 
emn anniversaries in the history of free 
mankind. It was Hungarian Freedom 
Day—a day once set aside to commemo- 
rate the independence of that great na- 
tion. 

Freedom and liberty are now but dim 
and fieeting memories in that once proud 
nation. It has been crushed under the 
heel of the Soviet conqueror and has been 
reduced to the status of a vassal state. 
But even though freedom as a living 
reality has been eliminated from the an- 
cient and proud land of the Magyars we 
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know it is still deep within the hearts 
of the people—in the innermost recesses 
where it is locked safe from the prying 
eyes of the commissars. The Hungarians 
will not forever submit to tyranny and 
we all look forward eagerly to the day 
when once again their land shall be free. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday was Hungarian Freedom Day. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is absent 
from the Senate on official business to- 
day, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
a statement which he prepared with ref- 
erence to Hungarian Freedom Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON HUNGARIAN FREEDOM Day BY 
SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Today persons of Hungarian descent in all 
parts of the world are again commemorating 
Hungarian Freedom Day. I use the term 
“commemorating” advisedly, for with Hun- 
gary in chains and many of its leading citi- 
zens in exile or in prison, there is no cause for 
celebrating Freedom Day. 

Hungary has been under the Soviet yoke 
for almost a decade now. The trappings of 
democracy, behind which the Communists 
initially hide their evil purpose, have been 
removed. Today Hungary is unabashedly a 
totalitarian dictatorship, a mere province of 
the Russian Empire, ruled from Moscow. 
Freedom of expression and freedom of relig- 
ion have been stamped out. 

Those that stood in the way of the asser- 
tion of Communist power were ruthlessly re- 
moved. Democratic statesmen, like former 
Premier Ferenc Nagy were forced to flee. 
Others suffered a worse fate. 

For the last 5 years the entire world has 
been deeply moved by the martyrdom of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty. The fate of Cardinal 
Mindszenty symbolizes the suffering and 
persecution to which opponents of com- 
munism have been subjected in Hungary. 
It is typical of the brutality and cynicism of 
the Communists that imprisonment of the 
cardinal was not sufficient for them. They 
subjected the cardinal to the indignity of a 
public trial on trumped-up charges, sur- 
rounded by Communist brutality and “brain- 
washing.” 

The suffering of Cardinal Mindszenty is 
the suffering of the Hungarian nation. But 
Hungary has known suffering and oppression 
by foreign tyrants before. Yet it did not 
surrender. It clung to its own great tradi- 
tions, repelling all foreign efforts to break 
its spirit. 

In the present dark hour of Hungarian 
history I have faith that just as Hungary has 
passed through periods of foreign oppression 
before to see a day of freedom, it will do so 
again and Hungarian Freedom Day will once 
again become a day of rejoicing. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday was the 106th anniversary of the 
independence of Hungary, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement in commemora- 
tion of that occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 
A TRIBUTE TO THE PEOPLE OF HUNGARY ON THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR INDEPENDENCE 

Hungary is today one of those nations now 
under the domination of the Communists— 
behind the Iron Curtain. Since the end of 
World War II, the world has witnessed the 
slow and deliberate process of communiza- 
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tion of this great nation and her great peo- 
ple. Heroes, like Cardinal Mindszenty, have 
emerged from those valiant forces of resist- 
ance, and today they take their rightful place 
in that never-ending line of those who have 
defied the tyrant for freedom’s sake. 

Upon this anniversary of Hungarian inde- 
pendence it is proper that we in America, the 
citadel of the world’s hopes for freedom, 
send to those oppressed people of Hungary 
words of encouragement in the hope that 
from what we say they, as a nation repre- 
senting the great traditions of Louis Kos- 
suth, may be sustained in this hour of great 
peril. 

However great the efforts the Communists 
may exert to destroy freedom in Hungary, 
America and the whole free world know that 
freedom is the natural state of man, and 
that it can never be eradicated in this 
ancient country whose 106th anniversary of 
independence was celebrated yesterday. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE CA- 
RACAS CONFERENCE BY VIN- 
CENTE RAO, BRAZILIAN MINISTER 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor the text of an 
address delivered by Vincente Rao, 
Brazil’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, at 
the Caracas Conference. In the address 
our traditional friend once again, under 
trying political circumstances, substan- 
tially aided and assisted the position 
taken by our Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. 


It is my belief that it is important to 
take cognizance of the statement made 
by Brazil's Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
In so doing, Mr. President, it is my firm 
conviction that the mutuality of our 
interests will best be served by a closer 
analysis of our respective problems, in 
the light of present world affairs, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTERVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


(By Prof. Vincente Rao, Brazilian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs) 

Mr. Chairman, delegates— 

1. When, in speaking before the plenary 
session, I indicated the basic and inspiring 
principles of Pan Americanism in my coun- 
try, I said as follows: 

“We believe that the problems of security 
for our free institutions are intimately linked 
with the problems of economic security and 
the raising of the standards of living of our 
peoples.“ 

Later, in several parts of my speech, I at- 
tempted to prove this statement by main- 
taining that, without the strengthening, 
without the raising of the standard of liy- 
ing to a compatible level with human dignity 
we shall always be threatened with aggres- 
sion by subversive international forces that 
could endanger or destroy our civilization, 
our institutions, our very independence. 

In speaking now on the United States pro- 
posal under discussion, I can do no more 
than confirm my previous assertions. But, 
at the same time, I must recognize and de- 
clare that if we are subject to an imminent 
threat, or an aggression by which our civil 
or political liberty may be lost, we cannot 
remain idle or fail to make use of the most 
suitable defense measures commensurate 
with the threat or attack. 

The basic and economic aspect of the prob- 
lem does not exclude, obviously, defense by 
other means, in case of need, nor would eco- 
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nomic programs, which unfortunately are 
still in the making, suffice to preserve our 
threatened sovereignty, let alone restore it, 
if it were destroyed. 

2. Of these other means of defensive ac- 
tion, some are strictly internal, others may 
result from joint inter-American efforts. 

In speaking thus, I do not mean that we 
are going to oppose Soviet intervention (I 
prefer to say Soviet rather than Communist), 
with eventual inter-American intervention. 

The Brazilian delegation was explicit and 
categorical in rejecting, without restriction, 
any or all minds of intervention, political or 
economic, regardless of its origin. 

Moreover, there has long existed in our 
countries an inter-American consciousness 
and this inter-American consciousness re- 
jects and dismisses any or all possibility of 
intervention undertaken by the nations of 
this hemisphere. 

In truth, the proposal now under discus- 
sion is precisely the contrary: It deals with 
preventing intervention from occurring; as 
promoted or exercised by an extra-continen- 
tal totalitarian power. 

3. I also want to point out, at this time, 
that to our way of thinking movements de- 
signed to effect social transformation, espe- 
cially those intended to raise the standards 
of living of peoples, are not necessarily in- 
ternational Communist movements. Such 
movements frequently become nationalistic 
in character or sometimes appear as reaction 
against the excesses of capitalism, and the 
eventual support of a Communist Party, 
where it legally exists, does not change this 
situation. j 

We believe, moreover, that the defense 
measures taken today by all nations are 
lawful against the abuses of economic power, 
and these are measures which do not mean 
Sovietism or international communism. 

The concept of the normal use of rights 
in a social sense rather than in an individ- 
ualistic sense does not apply solely to strictly 
civil rights but also and mainly to economic 
rights and, as so conceived, is recognized both 
internally and internationally. 

4. If, on the one hand, what I have just 
said is a generally accepted truth, it is just 
as true that a serious danger threatens our 
free institutions, our sovereignty, our way 
of living, everything which we have gained 
through centuries of struggle under the 
auspices of freedom. 

And this danger arises out of the so-called 
international communism which, when it 
succeeds, imposes an order that destroys all 
spiritual, intellectual, civil, and political lib- 
erties and conferring to the winners a totali- 
tarian power bound to annihilate human 
personality. 

We fought Fascist totalitarianism in a 
world war that has cost humanity oceans of 
blood. Why should we not prepare ourselves 
to prevent attacks by Communist totalitari- 
anism so that, at least, we can insure the 
peace of the hemisphere and safeguard our 
liberties? 

An old proverb says that extremes meet. 
And, in fact, Fascist and Communist ex- 
tremes have met, and still meet because they 
are founded on similar structures that are 
incompatible with our conceptions of life. 

All such totalitarianisms are built on three 
main planks: a mysticism, an infallible 
leader, and a technique of violence. 

Mysticism (nations, race, or class strug- 
gle) is the belief imposed under pain of 
excommunication and dire consequences on 
earth, while we know how to live in the 
light not of an obligatory and forced politi- 
cal faith but only of a free conviction of our 
individual and group rights. Belief imposed 
by force is international communism or so- 
vietism; free political conviction is democ- 
racy. 

The leader (“Duce,” “Fuehrer,” or Idol“) 
is the infallible man, raised to the heights 
of divinity, resulting in the subordination 
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of man to mysticism and to those who handle 
it—while we reject the concept of power 
founded on absolutism. A divine, infallible 
chief and blind obedience are international 
communism or sovietism; legally consti- 
tuted power is democracy. 

Technique of violence purports to generate 
civil strife, while we seek social harmony 
among all classes; it aims at conquering 
power by force, while we only accept it when 
constituted by the free vote of citizens; 
aims at upholding power, achieved through 
terror, while we enjoy our freedoms within 
the State against which we are allowed to 
defend our rights. Struggle and class hatred, 
attack against power, and terror are inter- 
national communism or sovietism; social 
harmony, the free vote, and freedom with- 
out fear are democracy. 

These three planks are joined together 
by one party, in contrast to our party free- 
dom, and are incorporated in an all-powerful 
state, destroyer of the human personality, 
which absorbs the individual and reduces it 
to a simple cog in a terrestial machine, com- 
pelling it to adopt and follow the official 
politics, the Official science, the official 
thought, the official economy, because the 
state thinks and acts for the individual, and 
one master, one lord is master and lord of 
the soul, of the body, of the work, and of 
the whole human individual. 

A single party, an all-powerful state, the 
destruction of the spiritual, moral, intellec- 
tual, artistic, and economic personality of 
man is international communism or soviet- 
ism; freedom of the spirit, intellect, artistic 
sentiment, way of life of each individual is 
democracy, within which there is no place 
for an obligatory policy, neither for the 
obligation to think like the leaders, or to 
adopt the so-called science or economic 
theory of the masters. 

Communism or international sovietism is 
an absolute master; in democracy man does 
not have a master who governs his soul, 
body, and activity. 

The enslavement of man fs international 
communism or sovietism; freedom is de- 
mocracy. 

No, Mr. Chairman and delegates, a regime 
of this type does not seduce our American 
spirit, which guides us all with spiritual 
and not materialistic norms, seeking peace 
and not fraticidal conflicts, following a desire 
for liberty and not slavery. 

A regime such as that may only come by 
force or by subversion to American soil, and 
against this force or subversion we must 
unite for our own good. 

Everyone knows, Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, that the agents of this destructive 
movement serving the cause of Soviet im- 
perialism are working in our midst, now pro- 
voking economic disturbances, now hatred 
or struggles between social groups, now try- 
ing to demoralize the public authority, now 
plotting uprisings, now and always spying. 

The essence of Communist mysticism is 
its universalism that disguises an imperial- 
istic nationalism, Consequently also of its 
essence is its universal action, its organiza- 
tion, its penetration in all nations, 

And if we Americans do not maintain our- 
selves united to avoid its domination and 
the sacrifice of our independence we fail to 
form the strongest bulwark of defense, not 
only of America but of the entire world. 

5. Now the draft resolution presented by 
the North American delegation has its pur- 
pose the uniting of all of the nations of 
the hemisphere to protect themselves from 
this danger, thus revealing the significance 
of true inter-Americanism. 

This is a proposal without any particu- 
laristic trend, without reference, direct or 
indirect, to any specific case, rather encom- 
passing the international world situation 
which we now face in this world unfortu- 
nately divided into two parts separated by 
a gloomy iron curtain. 
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Basically, this proposal reaffirms the prin- 
ciples already enunciated by the ninth con- 
ference and the fourth meeting of consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

Its final part, which contains its recom- 
mendations, refers to the action that to each 
nation seems advisable to adopt and sug- 
gests preventive measures and exchange of 
information. In all its aspects it is accepta- 
ble. 

And if, in its text, reference is made to 
existing treaties, it implicitly offers all of 
the guaranties and all of the assurances 
which normally exist in such treaties and 
which result from their expressed purposes 
as well as from the procedures approved 
therein. 

6. The delegation of Brazil believes, how- 
ever, it would be more proper to refer the 
proposal expressly to consultation among the 
American nations, within the terms of the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed in 
Rio de Janeiro, September 2, 1947. 

7. Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, there 
is not a doubt nor a fear in my mind when 
I declare that I vote in favor of this pro- 
posal. And it is thus, that I, like all Ameri- 
cans, share the thought of the honorable 
head of the delegation of the United States 
and contend that “nations, like men, are 
subject to moral law, and that in the inter- 
national field the task is to develop in- 
ternational law and to conduct international 
affairs in accordance with the standards of 
moral law.” 

That is all I have to say. 


PROPOSED LOCATION OF THE AIR 
ACADEMY IN INDIANA 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
with a great deal of Hoosier pride that 
I speak briefly on Indiana’s outstanding 
proposed location for the Air Academy. 
As some Senators know, this proposed 
location is a beautiful 10,000-acre tract 
of land along the north side of the mag- 
nificent Ohio River, near the city of 
Madison, in Jefferson County, just across 
the river from our neighboring State of 
Kentucky. 

It is my understanding that the site 
selection board originally established to 
locate the Academy ranked the Madison 
area among the first 3 or 4 in preference. 
Secretary Talbott, whose job it now 
seems to be to locate the Academy, like- 
wise has spoken in high praise of the 
Indiana site. 

In addition to stirring my Hoosier 
pride, this matter also provides some 
personal satisfaction to me, since I had 
the honor of being among the first to 
introduce a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of an Air Academy, after the 
Air Force became a separate and dis- 
tinct branch of the Armed Forces. At 
that time, we in Indiana shared the opin- 
ion of experts on the subject that the 
Madison site was outstanding among all 
those offered to the Air Force. Subse- 
quent events have proved we were right, 
and we are now more convinced than 
ever that the Air Academy should be and 
will be located in our State. 

I do not propose to describe in detail, 
at this time, the merits of our site. This 
has been done very excellently by an 
editorial writer for the Indianapolis Star, 
so I shall read his account to the Senate: 

LANDING THE Am ACADEMY 

Indiana ought one day to share its singular 
resources with officers and cadets of Amer- 
ica’s proposed Air Force Academy. Not even 
congressional action which may prevent Air 
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Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott from exer- 
cising sole authority in naming a site should 
eliminate Indiana’s 10,000-acre plot near 
Medison. 

Any commission of reasonable persons, 
civilian or military, must finally conclude 
that some 6 or 8 other proposed sites are 
simply out of the running when compared 
with the many advantages offered by In- 
diana. They include terrain, temperature, 
and temperament of its people. 

On topogravhy and size, Indiana's site fits 
the bill. “Ten to twelve thousand acres, 
which will include room for drill and maneu- 
ver fields, are required,” said Lt. Gen. H. R. 
Harmon, special Defense Department official. 

On weather, Madison's site scores again. 
“We need a four-season climate. An Air 
Force trained to torrid or Arctic climates is 
one-sided,” said General Harmon. Well, few 
sections of the country can offer such weath- 
erglass variety as Indiana. Students of aerol- 
ogy and meteorology will discover supris- 
ing extremes within the short distance of a 
hop from Madison, which in itself adequately 
meets General Harmon’s requirement of a 
four-season climate. 

The general especially emphasized a need 
for established educational centers in prox- 
imity to the proposed Academy. Here again, 
the southern Irdiana site is on the beam. 
Within 30 to 50 miles may be found such 
outstanding places of higher education as 
Indiana University, Hanover College, the 
University of Kentucky, and Transylvania 
College (oldest educational institution west 
of the Alleghenies), the University of Louis- 
ville, and the University of Cincinnati (two 
of the oldest municipally owned universities 
in America). The latter can claim affiliation 
with the Nation’s first organized study of the 
elements. The University of Cincinnati in- 
cludes the Cincinnati Astronomical Society, 
founded in 1842, and has available to its 
students the Abbe Meteorological Observa- 
tory. 

And to clinch Indiana’s hold, we offer Gen- 
eral Harmon, Secretary Talbott, and all others 
an added feature: The pleasant relationship 
between Indiana’s civilian and military pop- 
ulations. Hoosier hospitality to service folk 
has gained favor with the infantry private 
once stationed at Camp Atterbury, with the 
Finance Center master sergeant at Fort Har- 
rison, and on up to the Pentagon’s top brass. 

This happy association of Hoosier resident 
and uniformed visitor is simple and sincere. 
It is recognized as an authentic and impor- 
tant factor in maintenance of military 
morale, for airman as well as “dogface.” 
Certainly, it will be another point in In- 
diana’s favor. We are sure it is one of the 
several favorable factors that reportedly 
made Secretary Talbott's eyes light up, when 
he reviewed the advantages of the proposed 
site at Madison. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRIcKsON in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Poreign Relations: 

David McK. Key, of Connecticut, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State; 

Mark A. May, of Connecticut, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information; 

Justin Miller, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information; and 

Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, to be a 
member of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. 

By Mr. CASE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Francis F. Healy, for reappointment as a 
member of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency; and 

Andrew Parker, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that only nominations under the 
head of “New Reports” be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Don N. Laramore to be a judge 
of the United States Court of Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert Tieken to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Illi- 
nois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Thomas Ramage Ethridge to 
be United States attorney for the north- 
ern district of Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an announcement 
to the Senate. 

We have before us as the unfinished 
business Senate bill 49, which is the bill 
to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 
That bill has now been amended by the 
vote last week on the Anderson amend- 
ment to include title II, providing for 
the admission of Alaska into the Union. 
At the present time I do not contemplate 
substituting any other proposed legisla- 
tion this week for the Hawaiian-Alas- 
kan statehood bill. So far as the major- 
ity leader is concerned, when debate 
runs out we shall be ready to vote on 
this measure. I do not know whether 
any other amendments have been pre- 
pared or are in the course of prepara- 
tion. So far as I know there are no ad- 
ditional amendments. At least there 
are none on my desk at present. 

I hope that Senators who are either 
favorable or opposed to the statehood 
bill will be prepared to carry on the dis- 
cussion, if they care to discuss it, this 
week. However, I wish the Senate to be 
on notice, so that there will be no mis- 
understanding, that whenever debate 
runs out I hope to have a quorum call 
and then a vote on whatever the pend- 
ing amendment is at that time. 


SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when does the majority leader an- 
ticipate he will move to take up the New 
Mexico election contest? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be prepared to do so in conformity 
with the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement which we have been discuss- 
ing, and which I send to the desk to have 
read for the information of the Senate. 
At an appropriate hour during the day 
I shall ask for a quorum call. In order 
that the entire Senate may be on notice 
that I intend to propound a unanimous- 
consent agreement, I ask that the clerk 
read it for the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954, at the hour of 5 
o’clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote 
without further debate, upon any amend- 
ment or motion, if any, proposed to the 
resolution (s. Res. 220) recommending that 
no Member of the Senate was elected from 
the State of New Mexico in the 1952 general 
election, and upon the said resolution. 

Ordered further, That the time between 
12 noon Monday, March 22, and 5 p. m. Tues- 
day, March 23, be equally divided between 
the proponents and opponents of the said 
resolution and controlled, respectively, by 
Mr. BARRETT and Mr. HENNINGS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement is being 
read merely for the information of the 
Senate, and that it is not intended that 
it be acted upon at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
What is proposed in the draft of the 
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agreement is that, starting Monday, af- 
ter the Senate meets, it will be operating 
on the controlled time through Monday 
and Tuesday, in the discussion of the 
New Mexico election contest and the 
resolution which I understand was re- 
ported today from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

If the Senate were to be in session 
from noon until 5 o’clock on Monday, 
that would allow 5 hours on Monday. A 
session of similar length on Tuesday 
would provide another 5 hours, or a total 
of 10 hours. If it were the desire of the 
minority leadership or Senators on this 
side of the aisle to have a little addi- 
tional time, say up to 12 hours, I should 
be prepared to recommend that the 
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Senate remain in session until 7 o’clock 
on Monday and until 5 o’clock on Tues- 
day, or until 6 o’clock on both days. 

Whatever is mutually agreeable to the 
majority and minority, to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAveEz1, and to the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Barrett] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], members 
of the committee representing the two 
sides, will be perfectly agreeable so far 
as I am concerned. 

While the procedure suggested is 
somewhat unusual, I believe, in view of 
the fact that the seat of a Member of the 
Senate is at stake, it is only fair and 
proper that once we embark upon the 
debate it should be carried to a conclu- 
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sion at the earliest possible time. For 
that reason I have suggested that the 
Senate begin the debate on Monday and 
continue it until voting time on Tuesday, 
with the time equally divided. 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS AND 
CREDITS FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table which I 
have had prepared for the benefit of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Personal exemplions and credit for dependents, 1913-54 


1913-16 


Single person $, 090 $1, 000 
Married person... = 4, 000 2,000 
Denne, 200 


1 For 1943 the victory-tax exemption was $624 for the taxpayer (no credit for depend- 
ents) and an exemption for the spouse of the taxpayer equal to the spouse’s income or 


$624 whichever was the smaller. 


3 For 1944 and 1945 the normal tax exemption was $500 for the taxpayer (no credit 
for dependents) and an exemption for the spouse of the taxpayer equal to the spouse's 


income or $500 whichever was the smaller. 


3 For 1948 and subsequent years an additional exemption of $600 is allowed taxpayers 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
-table shows the history of the personal 
exemptions and credits for dependents 
from 1913, when the constitutional in- 
come tax amendment went into effect, to 
the present time. 

From 1913 to 1916 a single person was 
given an exemption of $3,000, and a mar- 
ried person was given an exemption of 
$4,000. The latter was for both a hus- 
band and wife. 

From 1917 to 1920, during the period 
of World War I, the exemption was re- 
duced, in the case of a single person, to 
$1,000, and, in the case of a married 
person, to $2,000. 

From 1921 to 1923 the exemption was 
retained for a single person at $1,000, but 
for married persons it was increased 
from $2,000 to $2,500. 

In 1924 the exemption for a single per- 
son was $1,000, and for a married person 
it was $2,500. 

From 1925 to 1931 the exemption of a 
single person was raised from $1,000 to 
$1,500, and for a married person it was 
raised from $2,500 and $3,500. 

From 1932 to 1939, during the de- 
pression period, the exemption for a 
single person was fixed at $1,000, and for 
a married person at $2,500. 

In 1940, when we were approaching 
World War II, the exemption of a single 
person was reduced from $1,000 to $800, 
and for a married person it was reduced 
from $2,500 to $2,000. 

In 1942, when we were actually in the 
war, the exemption of a single person 
was fixed at $500, and of a married per- 
son of $1,200. 

In 1943 the same exemptions were con- 
tinued; that is to say, $500 for a single 
person and $1,200 for a married person. 

In 1944 and 1945 the exemption was 
continued for a single person at $500, but 


income for tax pu 


for a married person it was reduced to 
$1.000. 

In 1946 and 1947 the exemptions re- 
mained the same; that is, $500 for a 
single person and $1,000 for a married 
person. 

In 1948 the exemption for a single per- 
son was raised from the low point of $500 
to $600, and to $1,200 for a married per- 
son. At the same time the exemption 
for dependents was likewise raised from 
$500 to $600. 

Mr. President, that is the history of 
the exemptions as they appear in our 
income-tax laws from the beginning. 

The impact of the income taxes upon 
single persons with no dependents, on 
married couples with no dependents, and 
on married couples with two dependents, 
is also shown in a table, but I shall not 
ask to have that table inserted in the 
Record because of its length. 

Mr. President, it is known that in the 
House of Representatives some of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and other Members wish to raise 
the personal exemption of a single per- 
son to $700 and of a married person to 
$1,400. 

In the Senate it has been proposed by 
three Members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance that the exemption of a single 
person be raised to $800 and of a married 
person to $1,600. It has also been pro- 
posed that in the case of dependents a 
like increase be made during this year. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that, wholly aside from who may be 
responsible for it, an exemption of $600 
at this time will purchase, in clothing, 
in shelter, and in food, about what $300 
purchased from the beginning of our in- 
come-tax system until we emerged from 
the depression following World War I. 

The present exemptions, therefore, 
might be stated in realistic terms as $300 


1917-20 | 1921-23 | 1924 | 1925-31 | 1932-39 | 1040 | 1941 1942 | 19431 | 1944-452} 1946-47 | 1P48 to 
$1,000} $1,000] $1,500] $1,000] 88% $750} $500] 8800 8500 8800 $600 
#2500] 2.500 3.500 2500] 2000] 1.500 1.200 1.200 3,000] 1,000] 1,200 
400 400 400 400 400 400 350 350 500 500 600 


65 years of age or over and an additional exemption of $600 for blind taxpayers. Be- 
ginning with the taxable year 1948, married 


taxpayers were allowed to split their 


poses, and for 1952 and subsequent years beads of houscholds 
received J of the benefit of full-income splitting. 
For net incomes in excess of $5,000, personal exemption is $2,000. 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


for a single person and as $600 for a man 
and wife, and, of course, as $300 for each 
dependent in a family. 

The present exemptions are wholly un- 
realistic. They are a very cruel method 
by which the tax upon the people in the 
low-income brackets has been constantly 
increased, 

It is immaterial why we were forced 
to reduce the exemptions; but it is not 
immaterial to the individual taxpayer, 
whose exemptions were reduced, when 
we consider the fact that the present ex- 
emptions are actually worth only $300 in 
the case of a single person, $600 in the 
case of a man and wife, and $300 for each 
dependent. It is obvious, of course, that 
under such reduced exemptions the 
standard of living in the United States 
must decline. 

Mr. President, I wish to make this 
statement at this time. The suggestion 
has been made that an exemption of 
$800 would, in purchasing power today, 
constitute, roughly, on the basis of a 
100-cent dollar, an actual exemption for 
a single person of $400, and for a man and 
wife $800, or $400 apiece. I cannot think 
that that would actually reduce the base 
of the income-tax system, but, if so, 
Mr. President, I wish to invite attention 
to the fact that each year approximately 
60 million income-tax returns are filed. 
The persons filing them are not all liable 
for a tax. If it is desirable to widen the 
base still further, we might accomplish 
it by reducing the exemption from $600 
to approximately $400. That would 
widen the base; it would spread the base. 
If it is desirable, it can be done exactly 
in that way. 

I wish to remind the Senate that our 
whole taxing system has undergone a 
great change since we inaugurated the 
income-tax system under the income- 
tax amendment to the Constitution. We 
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had an income-tax system before the 
ratification of that amendment, but it 
was declared to be unconstitutional, as 
the present occupant of the chair will 
recall. 

Actually, the demands of government 
during the two world wars and the late 
war in Korea have forced an increase 
of taxation upon all the American people, 
Under ordinary, normal conditions, Mr. 
President, it was always my belief—and 
I made for that belief the best fight I 
could through the years—that the base 
of our income-tax system should be wid- 
ened as much as may be possible, con- 
sistent with a fair and decent standard 
of living in America. Consequently, we 
have seen the exemptions cut down to 
the low point of $500, with a slight in- 
crease of $100 in 1948, to which I have 
already referred. The returns actually 
filed disclose, I think, that approximately 
from 25 to 27 percent of those persons 
who make returns do not pay any taxes. 
It is simple enough to reduce exemp- 
tions further if it is desired to widen the 
base and bring everyone in and have 
them pay taxes, but I repeat that our 
whole taxing system has undergone a 
great change even since 1935, 

Today, Mr. President, every employed 
person in the United States, within cer- 
tain categories, is called upon to pay a 
tax. It is true that it is a special tax; 
it provides special benefits to the tax- 
payer; but every employed person who 
earns as much as $3,600 a year pays a 
tax of $72, and it is taken out of his 
weekly paycheck, if he is a daily worker 
or if he is working on a monthly salary. 
That is $6 a month. It has been recom- 
mended to the Congress that the base 
on which that tax is to be computed 
should be raised from $3,600 to $4,200, 
and then every employed person in the 
United States—because it is also rec- 
ommended that practically all persons 
be brought in—will be paying a tax of 
$84 a year, or exactly $7 a month. 

While it is true that that is a special 
tax levied for a special purpose, it is also 
true that the tax has put into the Treas- 
ury more than $18 billion, and the Treas- 
ury has, of course, issued its bonds, put 
them into the till, and used the money 
for the general costs of maintaining the 
Government. But, while the tax is a 
special levy for a special purpose, with 
special benefits to those who pay it, it 
must be borne in mind that a man 25 
years of age who is paying the tax will 
receive no benefits whatever from it, if 
he lives and is able to work for 40 years, 
until he reaches the age of 65. 

While that tax is a special tax—and I 
am emphasizing that fact—the tax im- 
pact is the same, so that, under the cur- 
rent pending recommendations to the 
Congress, every employed person, 
whether he be employed by another or 
be self-employed, will be paying that tax 
annually. It is paid, as I say, on a week- 
ly or monthly basis by those who are 
= salaries or who are working by the 

ay. 

It is my conviction that if we are fac- 
ing trouble in our economy, the time to 
_ act, so far as taxation goes, is before the 

full effect of the economic disease or 
ailment has developed; in other words, 
now or at an early time. It may be true 
that we are not in a marked recession 
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or a depression, if you please. I earn- 
estly hope we are not. I devoutly pray 
that we may escape it. But if we do face 
a downslide in our economy, there is one 
sensible thing to do at this time, it seems 
to me, so far as taxes go, and that is 
to increase the personal exemptions, 
which will leave in the pocket of the tax- 
payer himself, under the proposal to 
be advanced in the House, an additional 
$100 a year, and, under the proposal 
which I have made, $200 a year. Of 
course, that will have some slight effect 
upon all taxpayers, because it will reduce 
taxable income by the amount of the 
exemption. 

The real benefit is in the actual take- 
home pay of the workers. In the consid- 
eration of the imposition of income taxes, 
there have always been 2 or 3 different 
theories of such taxation. Since the in- 
ception of the income tax system in the 
United States in 1913, there have been 
two pronounced theories. One is repre- 
sented by the view that there must be 
a constant flow of investment capital 
into enterprise, such as the building of 
machines, plants, and factories; for the 
purpose of providing employment for 
workers. No one quarrels with that 
theory within reason, or with the prin- 
ciple which is basic in it. But if the 
economy has passed or is passing from 
a normal into an abnormal trend or 
downswing, then it is obvious that that 
kind of theory will not have any im- 
mediate effect upon the economy. 

As proof of that statement, let us ex- 
amine the condition of industry today. 
Consider, first, steel, which is a basic 
industry. The steel industry is operating 
at from 65 to perhaps 69 percent of 
capacity. Is there any lack of capacity 
in the steel mills? Notatall. They sim- 
ply are operating under capacity. The 
same is true of almost every other key 
industry. 

If that be true, what is the trouble 
with the economy? It must be due to 
a lack of buying power or to the natural 
human reaction to a declining income, 
which leads us all to undertake to save 
and to keep what we earn in such a pe- 
riod. In other words, if the daily in- 
come of a worker is going down week 
by week, and he ceases to earn a high 
income, he has not such an attitude as 
will cause him to go into the market as 
a live, active purchaser, because he is 
inclined, in most instances, to save as 
much as he can of his purchasing power. 
Therefore, if the conclusion is correct 
that there is a downswing in the econe 
omy, however hopeful we may be that 
it will not go too deep, the one way of 
meeting it, so far as taxing policies are 
concerned, is to increase the personal 
exemption of the individual taxpayer. 

More than that, basically and funda- 
mentally, the wealth of this Nation is 
not in its natural resources, is not in 
plants, is not in productive enterprises 
which have been erected all over the 
land. The wealth of the Nation is in the 
profitably employed time of the work- 
ers. When we get away from that prin- 
ciple, in the creation of a taxing system, 
or in enacting any other sort of legis- 
lation, we are on dangerous ground. : 

The greatest market in the world is 
right here in the United States, if it is 
given a chance and is reasonably pro- 
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tected. When workers are employed and 
are earning, we need not have too much 
concern about the flow of money into the 
capital structure. It will go there. It 
is always looking for an opportunity; 
and if the purchasing power is main- 
tained at a reasonable level, the oppor- 
tunity will be utilized. 

What can be unreasonable about an 
exemption of $700 a year, which in re- 
ality, considering the present value of 
the dollar, is about $350, when it comes 
to buying shelter, clothing, and food? 
What can be unreasonable about an ex- 
emption of $800 a year, which in reality 
is about $400, when it comes to buying 
food, clothing, and shelter? 

It may be said that the Democrats— 
perhaps all of us—who voted for the ex- 
penditure of public funds are respon- 
sible for the loss of the purchasing value 
of the dollar. That is beside the ques- 
tion; I do not care to debate it. I have 
no quarrel whatsoever with anyone who 
honestly and sincerely believes he is try- 
ing to build in the United States a strong, 
virile, growing, expanding economy. I 
might disagree as to the method, but 
disagreement as to method, at least at 
first, is not necessarily a disagreement 
in principle. 

I simply say, on behalf of those of us 
who believe the exemptions should be 
increased, that whatever may be the 
high purpose of an honest administra- 
tion which is seeking to build our econ- 
omy as it conceives it should be built, 
if the economy is showing weak spots 
here and there, and if there is a down- 
swing in it, then we need not talk about 
increasing the flow of capital invest- 
ments into the large corporate structures 
of the United States for buildings or 
plants, when, for example, the steel in- 
dustry is now producing at a rate of less 
than 70 percent of capacity, and when 
the textile industry is operating on a 
basis of a 3-day or, in some instances, 
a 4-day week. 

I am not so much alarmed by the 
fact that statistics show that unemploy- 
ment had reached a figure of 3,600,000 or 
3,700,000 by the end of February, be- 
cause statistics do not tell all the tale. 
Included in that figure are many part- 
time workers, persons who are num- 
bered either as employed or as working 
less than a full week. 

So when conditions as they are are 
examined, it seems to me there can be 
nothing unreasonable in the suggestion 
that we ought now to begin to reduce 
the exemptions, because that is exactly 
the same as the lowering of taxes. It 
is true that the impact of that method 
is enjoyed by those in the lower brackets 
and the middle brackets, but the same 
exemption runs clear through the whole 
schedule of income-tax payers, whether 
they be payers of large amounts or be in 
the very lowest. brackets, 

That, Mr. President, is what some of 
us are trying to do and are hoping to 
do before it becomes too late for some 
effect to be felt in the economy of the 
United States, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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Mr. MORSE. With the Senator's per- 
mission, I should like to ask him a few 
questions suggested by what I think has 
been a very able discussion on the tax 
issue. As I followed the Senator in the 
citation of the statistics over the years 
in respect to the raising and lowering of 
the tax exemptions, I concluded that 
Congress has raised the exemptions in 
periods of great national defense emer- 
gency, such as the war periods, appar- 
ently for two reasons. I look on the 
Senator from Georgia, incidentally, as 
the greatest expert in the Congress on 
the whole subject of taxation. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia 
if I am correct in my conclusion that 
two of the reasons for lowering the tax 
base have been to raise more funds to 
prosecute a war, and to check inflation, 
by discouraging the purchasing of civil- 
ian goods at a time when there was a 
need to utilize the productive capacity 
of the country to produce nonconsump- 
tion war goods. Is that not true? 

Mr. GEORGE. That has been strict- 
ly true, because we did not have adequate 
supplies of consumption goods and we 
did not want to divert manpower to the 
production of such goods. We were faced 
with the problem, during a great emerg- 
ency, of diverting the full manpower of 
the country, or as much of it as we 
could, into the production of defense 
items. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not also true that 
when Congress lowered the exemptions, 
the debates in Congress made it very 
clear that the policy of the Congress was 
that it was an emergency policy, and 
that it was not the intention of Congress 
to retain the lower tax bases after the 
war or defense emergency subsided? 

Mr. GEORGE. That unquestionably 
is true. We stressed it in committee and 
on the floor of the Senate time after 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall come to the eco- 
nomics of the situation in a moment, but 
does not the Senator from Georgia feel 
that the Congress has a moral obliga- 
tion to keep faith with the policy which 
it enunciated at the time it enacted the 
lower bases of taxation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I certainly do. If I 
may interpose a thought, I have no ob- 
jection to the lowering of consumption 
taxes, but when they are lowered items 
so treated ought to be carefully selected. 
The lowering of consumption taxes, along 
with the raising of the personal exemp- 
tions, is thoroughly in keeping with the 
moral obligation which we have incurred 
during every period of emergency which 
has occurred since the time I have been 
a member of the Committee on Finance, 
at least; and, as I recall, I became a 
member of the committee early in 1924. 

Mr. MORSE. My next question deals 
with the so-called special tax to which 
the Genator has referred, the so-called 
social security tax, which has been in- 
creased to 4 percent under present law. 
It follows that the social security tax, 
though a special tax, really performs a 
very important governmental function, 
in that if we did not have this means of 
taking care of people in their old age, 
the cost of government might very well 
be increased by even more than the so- 
cial security system costs, because of the 
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many economic disjointures and hard- 
ships which flow from the sort of catch- 
as-catch-can existence endured by peo- 
ple who no longer can work. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is unquestionably 
true, and the social security program has 
produced, for the benefit of the Treasury, 
a sum of more than $18 billion, which we 
would have had to raise by some other 
method of taxation. While it is a special 
tax, the impact of the tax is certainly 
felt by the taxpayer as much as he feels 
any other tax. 

Mr. MORSE. Then does not the Sen- 
ator agree with me that it automatically 
follows that the citation of any statistics 
tending to indicate that the increase in 
tax exemptions will result in benefits to 
perhaps 1 out of 3 taxpayers, who will 
be really excused from taxation, does 
not state the complete story, because 
there must be taken into account the 
so-called special tax, but nevertheless a 
tax, of $7 a month, or $84 a year, which 
amounts to a substantial tax on the aver- 
age worker and the person of low in- 
come? 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly it is a 
substantial tax. 

Mr. MORSE. The next to the last 
question I wish to ask the Senator repre- 
sents an endeavor to point up what I 
think needs to be pointed up in the bril- 
liant address which the Senator from 
Georgia has made today on the tax 
problem. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Finance, has the Senator from Georgia 
observed that when unemployment is on 
the increase, and men are striving for an 
increase in their purchasing power—and 
today thousands of them are limited to 
unemployment insurance as the basis for 
their purchasing power—there is a nat- 
ural tendency on the part of potential 
investors during such a period not to in- 
vest, but to freeze their savings until they 
are satisfied that there is sufficient pur- 
chasing power to enable people to buy 
the goods which such investors would 
produce if they devoted their money to 
greater productive effort? 

Mr. GEORGE, The answer is “Yes,” 
beyond all doubt. When it is discovered 
that the purchasing power exists the 
money which is available for investment 
in this country will find its way into the 
market and will begin to help supply jobs. 

Mr. MORSE. My last question deals 
with the manufacturing plants of the 
country, such as steel plants and others, 
not now operating to full capacity, and 
not giving full employment to workers 
commensurate with the capacity of their 
plants. Those establishments are still 
paying substantial dividends, are they 
not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that is true; 
they are. Happily, they are in strong 
financial position, so far as that is 
concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. In fact, I noticed in 
reading a report in Barron’s the other 
day, that in some instances corporate 
dividends are even higher than they were 
when there was full employment. It 
does not follow that operation of a plant 
to its full capacity is necessary in order 
to enable a company to make the great- 
est profit; for sometimes the operation 
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of a plant at 60, 70, or 75 percent of 
capacity will result in greater profit for 
the manufacturer than when it is oper- 
ating at 100 percent of capacity. Does 
the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that would be 
true in some circumstances. I do not 
know that it would be true if industry 
were taken as a whole. 

Mr. MORSE. It was pointed out in 
the particular report to which I refer, 
according to what the editor said, that 
it was rather hard on the employees, 
but not necessarily hard on the clippers 
of dividend coupons. So my question 
goes to an obligation of government. 
In time of economic disjointure, as I 
call it, although some call it a recession, 
is there not a moral obligation on the 
part of Government to take steps, by the 
adjustment of the tax structure, to in- 
crease the employment and purchasing 
power of our people, rather than to 
follow a course of action which would 
protect the dividends paid by the cor- 
porations of America? 

Mr. GEORGE. Beyond all doubt, I 
think so, because, as I tried to make 
plain, in my judgment the real wealth 
of this country is in the profitably em- 
ployed time of our workers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I should like 
to say I think the whole Nation is in- 
debted to the eminent senior Senator 
from Georgia for the extraordinarily 
able and penetrating speech he has made 
today. We know the Senator from 
Georgia is the greatest authority on 
taxation in this body, and his analysis, 
in my opinion, is unimpeachable. He is 
correct on every point he has made, 
His diagnosis is accurate. His prescrip- 
tion is proper. So I think the entire 
Nation is indebted to the Senator from 
Georgia for his extraordinarily fine 
speech. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I did not intend to make 
a speech, but I wished to state for the 
Recorp some facts which I believed 
would be helpful to us in the future. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Following up the 
question of the Senator from Oregon, 
when the Senator from Georgia stated 
that one of the motives for lowering the 
personal exemption in times past has 
been to reduce consumption, is not its 
corollary that, if we wish to expand con- 
sumption, one of the best ways is to in- 
crease the personal exemption? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so. By so do- 
ing we not only actually improve the 
economic condition of the customers, 
buyers, and consumers but their mental 
attitude as well is improved. 

Living in Washington, D. C., I believe 
the Senator from Illinois will bear out 
my statement that the very moment a 
few Government workers lose their jobs, 
fear is spread throughout the entire Fed- 
eral Government employment structure, 
and the attitude of the workers changes. 
I use that as an illustration because, very 
largely, the persons who are employed in 
the city of Washington are in the Gov- 
ernment service. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Following out the 
very able statement of the Senator from 
Georgia regarding the varying exemp- 
tions in times past and their equivalent 
in terms of the present-day cost of liv- 
ing, I telephoned the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to ascertain the comparative 
index for so-called consumers’ prices, 
which can be taken as the best measure- 
ment of the relative cost of living. If we 
take the figure for the period from 1947 
to 1949 as 100, the index for consumers’ 
prices in 1939 was slightly over 59; for 
1940, approximately 60; for January 
1954, 115. 

So, on a 1939 basis, the increase in con- 
sumers’ prices has been 95 percent. On 
a 1940 basis, the increase in consumers’ 
prices has been approximately 92 per- 
cent. 

Therefore, if there was—and I believe 
the Senator from Georgia referred to 
it—an exemption of $800 in 1939 and 
1940, its modern equivalent would be ap- 
proximately $1,520 to $1,560, as of today, 
or almost twice; instead of which, as the 
Senator from Georgia has said, at this 
time the exemption limit is only. $600, or 
the equivalent of only slightly more than 
$300 in the 1939-40 period. 

So the restoration of the $800 exemp- 
tion limit would still leave the taxpayers 
with about only one-half the actual, 
physical exemption which they had in 
1939. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is correct. 

I do not think anything very radical 
has been proposed by anyone in connec- 
tion with this matter, and I believe this 
proposal is only a very modest step, 
However, if taken in time, it might have 
a tendency to stop the present downswing 
in the economy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
the entire Nation is indebted to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAIIL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator from 
Mississippi going to discuss the unfin- 
ished business, the Hawaiian statehood 
bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield at this time, so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I think we can 
proceed just as well without having a 
quorum call at this time. 

Mr. President, several days ago I dis- 
cussed Hawaiian statehood. I stated 
that the Communist Party controlled the 
economic life of Hawaii. I stated that 
the Communist Party had penetrated the 
government of Hawaii. I stated that 
the two political parties in Hawaii were 
about equally strong in numbers; that 
the Communist Party largely dominated 
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the Democratic Party; that the Commu- 
nist Party had influence with the Re- 
publican Party in the Hawaiian Islands; 
and that the statehood proposal now 
made to the American people is a very 
dangerous one. 

Mr. President, the statement that the 
Communist Party controlled the Demo- 
cratic Party in Hawaii was challenged on 
this floor. Let me say that I now hold 
in my hand a report of the Commission 
on Subversive Activities. This report 
was made to the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and is dated March 
1951. Copies of the report are scarce 
because the Communist element which 
dominates Hawaii has the power to pre- 
vent the printing of the report, and it 
took certain connections of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, which is investi- 
gating Communist infiltration into the 
United States, to obtain a copy of the 
report. 

As I have said, the statement I made— 
namely, that the Democratic Party in 
Hawaii was controlled by the Commu- 
nists—was challenged on this floor. I 
now read from page 70 of the commis- 
Sion’s report: 

The Communist infiltration of the Demo- 
cratic Party appears to have been planned 
well in advance; because by the time the 
Territorial convention of the Democratic 
Party was held at McKinley High School 
Auditorium, Honolulu, on May 2, 1948, a 
relatively large number of Communists had 
been chosen as delegates or alternate dele- 
gates to that Democratic convention. In- 


formation available to this commission in- 
dicates— 


Note this, Mr. President— 
that 41 Communist Party members held cre- 
dentials at the convention, and of those, 
5 had been members of the executive board 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii: Jack W. 
Hall, Koichi Imori, Jack H. Kawano, Jack 
Denichi Kimoto, and Ralph V. Vossbrink. 


They were the five members of the 
executive board of the Communist Party 
in Hawaii who were delegates to the 
Democratic convention. 

The report further states: 

Several Communist Party members secured 


appointment to the standing committees 
of the Democratic convention. 


That was a convention which was to 
nominate Democratic candidates for 
Territorial offices, to adopt a platform, 
and to announce the policies of the 
Democratic Party in the islands of Ha- 
waii, a party of practically equal strength 
with the Republican Party. Here is the 
statement of an investigating commit- 
tee that it was Communist controlled. 

If in any State convention of the 
Democratic or Republican Party in con- 
tinental United States 41 known Com- 
munists obtained credentials as dele- 
gates, including 5 of the highest officials 
of the Communist Party, we would be 
seriously alarmed at such a condition. 

The committee report then goes on to 
tell of the alleged means employed by 
the Communists to infiltrate and obtain 
control of the Democratic Party of the 
islands, and links them with the regional 
office of the ILWU. 

The ILWU is the union which controls 
the dockworkers in the Territory of Ha- 
waii. It is the union which controls 
labor on the sugar plantations and in the 
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sugar mills. It is the union which con- 
trols labor in the pineapple industry. 
Those are the three basic industries in 
the islands. It is a union of approxi- 
mately 30,000 members, whose member- 
ship is regimented and controlled, and 
whose political power is directed by Jack 
Hall, one of the outstanding Communists 
in the world, toward Communist ends. 

The statement has been made on this 
floor that there are but few Communists 
in the Hawaiian Islands. I refer Sena- 
tors to page 1039 of the hearings, where 
will be found the testimony of the former 
distinguished Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, who is now a member of the 
high court. I refer to Judge Stainback. 
He stated that the ILWU is a labor un- 
ion, but that really it is only a disguise 
for the Communist organization in the 
Territory. 

Mr. President, a distinguished gov- 
ernor, with access to all the intelligence 
reports of the investigative agencies of 
the United States, says that the ILWU, 
which controls the labor movement in 
the islands and the economic life of the 
islands, is nothing but a disguise for the 
5 organization in the Terri- 

ry. 

If, as Mr. Justice Stainback says, the 
ILWU is a Communist organization in 
Hawaii, then communism is in control 
in Hawaii, because the ILWU controls 
the economic life of the islands. Ship- 
ping is the lifeblood of Hawaii. Hawaii 
cannot defend herself; and when the 
shipping lines cannot bring food, starva- 
tion is the result. Hawaii is dependent 
upon shipping; and her shipping indus- 
try is dominated by the Communist 
movement. 

Mr. President, I was speaking of the 
Communist control of the Democratic 
Party in Hawaii. I shall show in a mo- 
ment that prominent Republican poli- 
ticians have had their hands out for 
votes from the Communists, and have 
cupped their ears to hear the desires of 
the ILWU. 

The report of the Territorial commis- 
sion to investigate subversion, on page 
72, says: 

In June 1949, a resolution was introduced 
before the Territorial central committee— 


Speaking of the Democratic Party. 
This was a meeting of the Territorial 
central committee of the Democratic 
Party of the Territory. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

e EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator still 
quoting from the official report of the 
commission of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, a report made by 
the commission after investigating com- 
munism in the islands? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 
The report was made in March 1951. 
Let me say that the Communists in Ha- 
waii were powerful enough to prevent 
the printing of the report. It required 
effort of the Internal Security subcom- 
mittee of the Senate to get it. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that as a member of the commit- 
tee which studied this question, I was 
quite surprised when a copy of that re- 
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port was made available to the com- 
mittee, because the report certainly 
shows that citizens of Hawaii themselves, 
members of the legislature, and others 
who served on that commission reached 
the same conclusion the Senator from 
Mississippi has arrived at, namely, that 
communism is a real threat in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

I ask the Senator if he is familiar with 
the questions which we asked Governor 
Stainback, former Democratic Governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii, as to the pos- 
sible control or infiuence which mem- 
bers of the Communist Party could have 
in connection with the election of two 
United States Senators, if Hawaii were 
admitted as a State. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that former Governor 
Stainback testified that the Communist 
movement would be able to influence the 
election of two United States Senators. 
He further testified that the Communist 
movement could veto the election of any 
candidate. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is exactly the tes- 
timony to which I was referring. I asked 
Governor Stainback if he thought the 
Communist Party had such influence in 
the islands that it could influence the 
election of two United States Senators, 
and he said he thought the Communist 
Party could influence the election. He 
-added that the party could veto the elec- 
tion of any candidate for the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There can be no 
doubt that the Communist movement in 
Hawaii has influenced the election of the 
Territorial legislature. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am not familiar with 
the testimony on that point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I read from the 
Communist newspaper an article show- 
ing that a number of candidates for elec- 
tion, who were elected to the Territorial 
legislature, were advertising in the Com- 
munist newspaper, and, after the elec- 
tion, were thanking that newspaper for 
its support. 

Mr. DANIEL. I heard that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That being true, 

does the Senator believe that they have 
influenced the election of members of 
the Territorial legislature? 
. Mr. DANIEL. I am certainly inclined 
to believe that the Communist Party 
could have influenced the election of 
members of the Territorial legislature. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Communists 
can influence the election of members of 
the Territorial legislature, by the same 
token, why can they not influence the 
election of United States Senators and 
Representatives from that Territory? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi that 
they can. At least I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that the charges 
made by Governor Stainback have not 
been adequately investigated, much less 
answered. I should like to refer to one 
other point, if the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will permit me to do so. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to ask 
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Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator from 
Mississippi familiar with the testimony 
of Governor Stainback, given at his last 
appearance before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs concerning the 
control of the ILWU by the Communist 
Party? Is the Senator familiar with the 
fact that the Governor said, as reported 
at page 519 of the hearings: 

The men that control it— 


Referring to the ILWU— 


absolutely follow the Communist line, and 
they follow Jack Hall and Bridges. 


Is the Senator familiar with that testi- 
mony? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am familiar with 
it. Furthermore, Mr. Stainback also 
testified that while the ILWU is a labor 
union, it is really merely a disguise for 
the Communist organization in the Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is that the same 
gentleman, Governor Stainback, who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs on several previous 
occasions, when he said he was in favor 
of statehood for Hawaii? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That.is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Do I understand 
the Senator to say that Governor Stain- 
back now comes before the committee 
and says that the ILWU controls the 
politics in the islands, and that the 
ILWU is itself controlled by the Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr, EASTLAND. At page 519 of his 
testimony he is reported as saying: 

Senator SMaTHERS. Mr. Reinecke is active 
now? 

Governor Sramtnack. I think he is em- 
ployed by the ILWU, that is, the so-called 
labor union, but really it is just a disguise 
for the Communist organization in the Ter- 
ritory. He is working in their statistical de- 
partment, and I believe he has been employed 
by them since he lost his position. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I then asked Gov- 
ernor Stainback whether in his opinion 
the Communist movement has lessened 
or increased, and the Governor stated 
it has increased. I mention that be- 
cause several Republican Senators who 
on previous occasions opposed statehood 
are now saying that because of the con- 
viction of Jack Hall the Communist 
influence is decreasing. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
from Florida states is correct. 

In addition to that, the decent people 
in Hawaii—and most of the people there 
are fine people—publish a paper called 
the Spotlight in their effort to fight the 
Communist movement in Hawaii. I 
placed in the Recorp a few days ago an 
issue of that paper, published in January 
of this year, in which it is stated that the 
Communist infiuence in the Territory of 
Hawaii is increasing, and it cites reasons 
for the increase. 

Furthermore, before the Territorial 
Central Committee of the Democratic 
Party, in session in June 1949, a resolu- 
tion was introduced which required that 


the Senator to phrase what he wishes to -all prospective Democratic Party mem- 


say in the form of a question, 


bers swear that they are not and have 
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never been members of the Communist 
Party or of any subversive organization. 

The report stated that after a bitterly 
contested 3-hour session, highlighted by 
an exchange of invectives between the 
right and left wing committee members, 
ae resolution was defeated by a vote of 

oT. 

Who can say that the Democratic 
Party of the islands is not Communist 
controlled, when they defeat a resolution 
which would require prospective Demo- 
cratic Party members to swear that they 
are not and never have been members of 
the Communist Party or any other sub- 
versive organization? Note the signifi- 
cant words “subversive organization.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I hold in my hand 
an article appearing in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin of February 22, 1954. The 
Star-Bulletin is published by the distin- 
guished Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. FAR- 
RINGTON]. The article deals with a 
young man by the name of Frank F. 
Fasi, the Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for Hawaii. He is a very es- 
timable and able young man. He singled 
out John A. Burns, ‘chairman of the 
Territorial Democratic Central Commit- 
tee, and asked him if he would denounce 
the Communists. Mr. Burns not only re- 
fused to denounce the Communists, but 
his group started an action to try to 
have young Fasi thrown out of the Demo- 
cratic Party because he was opposing the 
Communists in it. 

If the Senator will permit me to do so, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
to have the two articles dealing with 
this subject printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should be happy to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I make the request, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 

February 22, 1954] 
Fast CHALLENGES Burns, AKAU To DENOUNCE 
“ILWU Reps” 

Frank F. Fasi, Democratic national com- 
mitteeman for Hawali, has set off another 
crackling dispute in his party by challenging 
two of its top leaders to denounce the Com- 
munist leadership of the ILWU once and 
for all. 

He singled out John A. Burns, chairman of 
the Territorial Democratic central commit- 
tee, and John K. Akau, Jr., chairman of the 
party’s Oahu county committee, as the prime 
targets of his attack in a radio broadcast 
last night. 

Mr. Fasi asserted that Mr. Burns refused 
to testify against Jack W. Hall, Territorial 
director of the ILWU, who was convicted last 
year in the Smith Act trials of conspiring to 
advocate and teach the overthrow of the 
Government by violence. 

“I challenge you again, Mr. Burns, to deny 
that even today you are working hand in 
glove with agents of the Communist ILWU 
leadership to control the coming Territorial 
convention,” Fasi said, 


Z 
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“RIDICULOUS” 

Queried on the assertion, Burns replied 
today: “The charge is so ridiculous I wouldn't 
even dignify it with an answer.” 

Burns added that “I feel sorry for poor 
Fasi. He hasn't even got the virtues of a 
Don Quixote to help him along.” 

Mr. Akau hurled back a countercharge that 
Fasi is using his office as national committee- 
man to run for mayor. He added it is highly 
unethical and predicted Fasi will be defeated 
in the mayor's race. 

“Fasi is trying to get me to deny some- 
thing that is nonexistent,” Akau said. “At 
one time, there is no doubt that there were 
Communist influences in the party. But they 
are not there today.” 

Akau pointed out that he was one of the 
leaders of the faction that walked out of 
the Democratic Territorial Convention in 
1950 after it charged that a leftwing seg- 
ment was influenced by Communists. 


COMMITTEE BLIND 


In his broadcast, Fasi also reiterated 
charges that Burns has refused to call meet- 
ings of the central committee. He said the 
Oahu county committee is blind to the needs 
of our precincts. 

He said thousands of independent voters 
are waiting anxiously for a responsible Demo- 
cratic Party. 

“They don't want to go along year after 
year with a big-business Republican Party, 
but they have no alternative when a vacuum 
exists on the Democratic side. They can't 
bring themselves to work in a party where 
any candidate must bow down and kowtow 
to Communist ILWU leadership,” he said. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1954] 
Party OFFICIALS Eve War To Oust Fast 
(By Gardiner B. Jones) 


Democratic National Committeeman Frank 
F. Fasi may have to fight to retain his post 
at this year’s Territorial party convention. 

The dissatisfaction with his utterances 
among party officials and their close workers 
apparently has crystallized into a decision 
to try to oust the national committeeman. 
These officials will not comment one way 
or another on the report, and by their silence 
they give it a certain amount of credence. 

Mr. Fasi never has been popular with these 
officers—Central Committee Chairman John 
A. Burns, the central committee members 
themselyes, County Committee Chairman 
John Akau, the county committee, and 
others—since shortly after he won his post 
in 1952. His repeated attacks on what he 
has labeled party hacks could hardly endear 
him to them. 

The national committeeman’s greatest 
strength always has been among what might 
be called the nonparty Democrats—those 
who except cn election day take no part in 
party business. This was highlighted by 
his showing in the party primary 2 years ago 
against Mayor John H. Wilson when he was 
bitterly opposed, and ruled off the stump, 
by the party organization. 

. Technically, Mr. Fasi was elected for a 
4-year term at the last convention and 
would have tenure for another 2 years. 

However, with Hawaii Democratic Party 
officials, when there’s a will a way can be 
found, and the party rules are perhaps the 
most fractured collection of regulations in 
the Territory. They realize, however, it’s 
no easy job to oust a national committee- 
man. 

The talk that is going around in party 
circles now points the way in which the 
attempt to unseat Mr. Fasi might be made. 

An attempt would be launched at the 
convention to declare that Mr. Fasi in his 
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actions and words as national committee- 
man has ceased to represent the Democratic 
Party. A resolution would be introduced to 
declare the national committeman post va- 
cant, and an alternate committeeman would 
be named. 

It then would be up to this alternate to 
go before the Democratic National Commit- 
tee in Washington and persuade it that his 
credentials supersede those of Mr. Fasi. 
Since the national committee has formally 
accepted Mr. Fasi to membership, it would 
be necessary for that body to rule him no 
longer a member. 

A similar development came during the 
tenure of Charles E. Kauhane but it never 
went to full fruition, principally because the 
national committee never went on record in 
the matter. That was during the period 
when the local party was split into two 
segments following the celebrated “walkout 
convention.” 

A successful attempt against Mr. Fasi 
would require, first, election of sufficient 
delegates to this year’s party convention 
responsive to the leadership of Mr. Burns 
and his followers. 

Those who are talking about this even- 
tuality hold the opinion that should Ha- 
wali be granted statehood before summer 
an attempt to oust Mr. Fasi would have 
greater chances of success. The reason in 
support of this is that the national com- 
mittee might be more susceptible to an 
argument along lines that now is the time 
to start with fresh officials. 


Mr. EASTLAND. That bears out the 
charge regarding the Communist power 
inside the Democratic Party in Hawaii. 
The Communists in Hawaii have always 
been Communists, but they have not 
always been Democrats. The Hon. 
JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON is not a Commu- 
nist, and he has never been affiliated 
in any way with communism. He is a 
very excellent and estimable gentleman. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
ballot. It reads: 


PAC— 


That stands for Political Action Com- 
mittee. At that time, in 1946, the ILWU 
was affiliated with the CIO, as were ap- 
proved Communist unions. In reality 
it isan ILWU ballot. It reads: 

PAC, FIFTH DISTRICT 

The Oahu Political Action Committee re- 
quests your support in the general election 
for these candidates: 

FOR DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 

FARRINGTON, JOSEPH R. (Republican). 

FOR THE SENATE 

Mau, Chuck (Democrat). 

FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Char, Yew (Democrat). 

Furtado, William M. (Republican). 

Holt, George H., Jr. (Democrat). 

Kauhane, Charles Ernest (Democrat). 

Kido, Mitsuyuki (Democrat). 

Wong, Tommy (Democrat). 

CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 
For mayor 
Wilson, John H. (Democrat). 


The point is that the Communist 
movement was so strong in 1946 that 
even good and able men who desired to 
hold public office had to accept the sup- 
port of the ILWU. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the ballot be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the ballot 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAC, FIFTH DISTRICT 

The Oahu Political Action Committee re- 
quests your support in the general election 
for these candidates: 

FOR DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 

FARRINGTON, JosEPH R. (Republican). 

FOR THE SENATE 

Mau, Chuck (Democrat). 

FOR THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Char, Yew (Democrat). 

Furtado, William M. (Republican). 

Holt, George H., Jr. (Domocrat). 

Kauhane, Charles Ernest (Democrat). 

Kido, Mitsuyuki (Democrat), 

Wong, Tommy (Democrat). 

CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 
For mayor 
Wilson, John H: (Democrat). 


For supervisors 
Asing, John Maynard (Republican). 
Godbold, Wilford D. (Democrat) . 
Kageyama, Richard M. (Democrat). 
Kauhane, Noble K. (Democrat). 
Lau, Ah Chew (Democrat). 
Noda, Steere G. (Democrat). 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. A few days ago the 
Senate voted to amend the Hawaii state- 
hood bill by including statehood for 
Alaska. Is that correct? ; 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
further yield, I should like to ask him 
if he would agree with the provisions of 
two bills, to which I am about to refer. 
One was introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and the committee 
held hearings on it. The bill provides 
that the Governor and the secretary of 
the Territory of Alaska shall be elected 
by the people of that Territory, and then 
proceeds in further detail on the order 
of the Puerto Rican bill which was in- 
troduced following a trip of 5 Senators, 
of which I was 1, in 1947, when Puerto 
Rico was really very aggressive in at- 
tempting to become a State. 

We reported to the committee that 
we did not believe Puerto Rico should 
become a State, but that it should have 
self-government, elect its Governor and 
certain other officials, write its own con- 
stitution, within the purview of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
should be approved by the Congress, and 
then control its own government. That 
has been accomplished, and, I under- 
stand, very satisfactorily. The Butler 
bill for Alaska is along the same general 
lines as the Puerto Rican measure, but 
somewhat different in detail. 

Would the Senator from Mississippi 
approve such a bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada has an in- 
teresting proposal, and, without having 
studied it in detail, I am very favorably 
inclined toward it. 

Mr. MALONE. Of course, there would 
be hearings held and everyone would 
be given an opportunity to be heard. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I favor the princi- 
ple of the Senator's proposal. 

Mr. MALONE. Would the Senator 
from Mississippi favor such a bill for 
Hawaii, which has been introduced by 
the Senator from Nevada? No hearings 
on it have been held, but the bill pro- 
vides, roughly, the same character of 
legislation, providing for the election of 
a governor and other officials, the 
governor to appoint justices and judges, 
and providing also for the formation of 
a constitution by the people of the Ter- 
ritory, of course, within the purview of 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
be approved by the Congress. Does the 
distinguished Senator believe that those 
two pieces of proposed legislation, the 
Butler bill and the Malone bill, provid- 
ing for Alaska and Hawaii self-govern- 
ment such as has been granted to Puerto 
Rico should be studied by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and if 
they should seem to fit the situation, 
they should be approved and sent to the 
Senate floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator. I think that is 
the correct thing to do, and I am very 
confident that I would support such pro- 
posed legislation. I usually find myself 
supporting bills introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. Later on in the de- 
bate I may find it convenient to dis- 
cuss the two bills further. 

I have opposed statehood for Hawaii 
on the simple premise that to start tak- 
ing noncontiguous areas into the Union 
would mean that there will be no stop- 
ping point. 

We might be asked to take in from 3 
to 5 Territories in the near future. Even 
the application of Newfoundland might 
be favorably received. 

Puerto Rico has not. forgotten state- 
hood by. any means, though its govern- 
ment is working very well and the people 
are not complaining. If we take into 
the Union a noncontiguous area more 
than 2,000 miles from the mainland, per- 
haps not over 1 percent of them would 
ever visit the mainland—and there is 
no chance of ever having a homogeneous 
people. While there are many wealthy 
people in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, there are very many more persons 
who do not have the money to visit the 
United States. Therefore, most of the 
working population which I have heard 
described by the distinguished Senator 
would never see the mainland. 

In the main, the thinking of people 
in offshore areas does not run in the 
same channel with our thinking, so far 
as government is concerned. Therefore, 
I have opposed statehood for any off- 
shore area, and was 1 of 5 Senators, as 
I have previously stated, who reported 
on Puerto Rico. I have said everything 
I could in committee to bring about the 
kind of government in the Territories 
that seemed justified. 

I hope the Senate will see fit either 
to recommit the pending bill to the com- 
mittee, or to consider the two bills to 
which I have referred, and other bills 
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which may be introduced along the same 
lines for other Territories. 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that statehood 
should not be granted to offshore, non- 
contiguous areas. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire vo ask the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada a question. If, in the 
case of Hawaii we should relinquish the 
rule that we shall not take into the 
Union any Territory outside continental 
North America, why should we not relin- 
quish it as to Okinawa, Samoa, or any 
other island? 

Mr. MALONE. I say to the Senator 
that once we take in a noncontiguous 
area, there are some persons who would 
advocate admitting into the Union Aus- 
tralia, or even England, or any other 
nation. There are persons who advo- 
cate taking in enough outside areas for 
a world United States thinking it would 
prevent war. We would then have a 
United States of the World. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They would even 
advocate taking in a government such as 
France, which is as weak as water. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct. 
France can elect a president only after 
a long struggle; and according to reports 
which we receive, it is difficult for the 
government to function at all. Of 
course, the Jnited States taxpayers are 
paying France’s taxes at the moment. 
It seems to me there should be a limit 
as to how far we should go. 

I merely point out to the distinguished 
Senator that for nearly 170 years it has 
been a principle with us to confine to 
contiguous areas territory accepted into 
the Union. If some person in- Maine, 
for instance, should hold up his hand 
and be given a ride he might find himself 
in another State within a few hours. 
That is one thing. It is well known that 
at any time one travels 2,000 miles for 
a couple days—and I have been in 
Hawaii several times—it involves a cost 
of $500 or $600. Ninety-eight or 99 per- 
cent of the people simply do not have 
that kind of money. 

I visited Hawaii during World War II. 
I was special consultant to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. I was 
not a Member of the Senate. I hada 
special limits card and could ride any 
plane in the Pacific. Hawaii had a mili- 
tary governor as well as a civilian gover- 
nor. Governor Stainback was the civil- 
ian governor. I had a visit with him in 
1943. Although I cannot remember dis- 
cussing the matter specifically with him, 
nevertheless, a year or two later he ad- 
vocated statehood. I listened to him for 
2 days in the committee. If anyone 
could listen for 2 days to Governor Stain- 
back describing the conditions in Hawaii, 
and still continue to be for statehood, it 
would surprise me greatly. Of course, 
he did not consider what I consider to 
be the real drawback to statehood, name- 
ly, a noncontiguous area. He simply 
said that he would no doubt again be for 
statehood, but that that was not the 
time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The views of the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada are 
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certainly intelligent and sound. The 
distinguished Senator has been to Ha- 
waii. He knows the power of the ILWU 
in Hawaii. Does not the Senator believe 
that if Hawaii had two Senators and a 
Representative to represent it in Wash- 
ington, there would be two votes in the 
Senate to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. MALONE. There might be two 
votes to repeal a good many acts. I 
simply think we ought to handle Mr. 
Bridges before we proceed to consider 
statehood for Hawaii, even it it is de- 
cided to take in noncontiguous areas 
which, to my mind, is the real objection. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Nevada believe that Mr. Harry 
Bridges would have tremendous influ- 
ence today in the election of two Sen- 
ators? 

Mr. MALONE. I think he would elect 
them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator thinks 
Mr. Bridges would elect them. That 
means that Moscow would have a voice 
in deciding the foreign policy of the 
United States. It means that Moscow 
would have influence in the domestic af- 
fairs of our country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

i Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is not the Senator 
from Mississippi familiar with the fact 
that in the proposed constitution for 
the State of Hawaii which was submitted 
to the people of the Territory of Hawaii 
there was included a provision that no 
person who advocated overthrow of the 
Government of the United States or of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
by force or violence, could hold public of- 
fice in the State of Hawaii; and despite 
the opposition of the ILWU and cer- 
tain other groups, the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, by a majority of more 
than 3 to 1, voted for statehood? Is not 
that a fact? Does not the Senator know 
that to be a fact? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I do not know 
it to be a fact. I know the proposed 
constitution contains such a provision, 
but I certainly know that the man who 
has the feedbag, the man with the power 
to elect Senators, is the one who will 
influence the Senators. Of course, he 
would influence the Senators. And 
Harry Bridges is a puppet controlled 
from Moscow. 

Mr. President, they would use their 
votes to socialize the medical profession. 
They would use their votes to destroy 
our immigration laws. 

I sat in the Senate for years and heard 
the Republican Party ridicule and oppose 
the New Deal. Yet here they are with 
more of a New Deal contained in this 
proposal than I have ever seen presented 
in the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator from Mississippi is familiar with 
the testimony beginning at page 223 of 
the hearings, in which one of the 
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stanchest opponents of statehood for 
Hawaii, Mr. Dillingham, who is reported 
to be one of the big five in Hawaii, ad- 
mitted before the committee that the 
ILWU controlled politics in the Territory 
of Hawaii. If the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would not mind, I should like to 
read the question and answer colloquy 
which is recorded in the hearings. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, provided I do 
not lose the floor, the Senator fron, Flor- 
ida may be permitted to make the state- 
ment he desires to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The question was 
whether the ILWU, which was admitted 
to be Communist-dominated, controlled 
politics in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Senator SMATHERS. Let me ask you this 
question right there. You say while they 
may be elected without the help of the ILWU, 
you say they cannot be nominated without 
the help of the ILWU? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMaATHERS. How can a fellow who 
is not already subservient to the ILWU even 
get in the race at all if he cannot be nomi- 
nated without their help? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. He either runs on the 
Republican side and runs and gets licked, or 
gives up the ship before running. 


On page 224, the following occurred: 


Senator SmatTuHers. Is that true in the Re- 
publican Party at all? 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I will say the Republi- 
cans are also affected by it, particularly with 
respect to the outside islands very definitely, 
and to a lesser degree on the island of Oahu 
as well. 

Senator SMATHERS, In other words, to get 
elected, most anyone has to make some sort 
of peace with the ILWU. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Sir, let us put it this way. 
As we are highly organized and as labor is 
very strong, as in any community in which 
you have a substantial element of labor, 
you necessarily have to appealtothem. That 
is only political good sense. 

Senator SMATHERS. That is right. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I do not deny for a 
minute that I have not tried to appeal to 
them also. The fact is that where you 
want to draw the line and make the dis- 
tinction is between appealing to the rank 
and file, or trying to reach the rank and 
file through the ILWU leadership. That, I 
think, is substantially the difference between 
a great many people’s approach. 

Senator SmMaTHERS. But there are a num- 
ber of Senators there who are elected, and 
who have received the nomination and 
who received the bulk of their support by 
virtue of having made common cause with 
the leadership of the ILWU. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is correct. 

Senator SMATHERS. Which you admit is 
Communist controlled. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is correct. I main- 
tain that they do it for practical political 
reasons, 


So when it is said that those seeking 
elective office in Hawaii do not have to 
make common cause with the Commu- 
nist-controlled ILWU, they are flying in 
the face of the record made before the 
Committee. It is in the record, and is 
undisputed. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The hands of the 
Republican Party in Hawaii are not 
clean. Communists have influence with 
the Republican Party. Let me say that a 
Communist captive on the Democratic 
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ticket came within 10,000 votes of beat- 
ing the anti-Communist, Mr. Farrinc- 
TON. I read from the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Stainback in the hearings. He 
was being questioned by the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS]: 

Governor STAINBACK. I do not think that 
you quite get me. If a judge is witness to 
a fact, necessarily he will testify; but it is 
not desirable to have opinion evidence as to 
this, that, and the other. In which case I 
do not believe that a judge is an absolute 
necessary part. I testified for this reason: 
that the United States attorney came to me 
and said that they wanted the testimony of 
certain prominent Republican politicians and 
that they would not testify unless they got 
three equally prominent Democrats to 
testify. 


That has not been denied. Here were 
men charged with an offense that 
amounts to treason, Mr. President; men 
charged with the most heinous crime 
known to the law. Here were three 
prominent Republican politicians who 
had been asked to testify against men 
charged with treason, and to testify in 
defense of their country, but they said, 
“Oh, no; you must get three Democrats. 
We will not testify.” 

Mr. President, when the Democratic 
Party has been shown by a commission 
to have been infiltrated, and when 
similar infiltration has been shown to 
have occurred in the Republican Party, 
no one can tell me that the Territory of 
Hawaii is entitled to statehood. 

With that fear, and with the Com- 
munist influence which is shown to exist, 
who is there to say that two Senators 
from Hawaii would not be influenced by 
Harry Bridges and would not be subject 
to infiuence from Moscow? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to make it 
clear that a moment ago, when I read 
the testimony of the Hawaiian Terri- 
torial Senator, Mr. Dillingham, in which 
he said they would make common cause 
with the ILWU, which was Communist 
controlled, Mr. Dillingham’s political af- 
filiation was Republican, and not Dem- 
ocratic. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly, Mr. Pres- 
ident, politicians running for public of- 
fice deal with votes. Communists con- 
stitute the strongest political entity in 
the islands, for the proof shows that both 
parties deal with it, and that it influences 
both political parties. 

I read further from the testimony of 
Governor Stainback: 

I did not consider myself a prominent 
Democrat—I am just an ex—but rather than 
lose the testimony of these people that they 
desired, I went over there and testified in this 
case so that they could obtain these Repub- 
licans. Now, that looks to me like a strange 
situation; where they fear the power of this 
so much that you Democrats have got to 
take equal blame in antagonizing this power- 
ful body. That is a situation that strikes me 
as a rather remarkable setup. 


I agree, Mr. President, that it is a re- 
markable setup. It shows Congress 
should take action to forcibly stem com- 
munism and communistic control in that 
Territory. 
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Senator DaN T. Do you think that these 
Communist leaders would have any substan- 
tial influence in the election of two United 
States Senators from Hawali? 

Governor STAINBACK. I do not think that 
there is any question; they would have in- 
fluence in the election of the Senators and 
Representatives just as they have in the 
members of the legislature. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Mississippi for bringing out 
this information so that the general pub- 
lic may have some knowledge of it. Does 
he not agree that if the Committee on 
Government Operations is so anxious to 
find Communists, it might be well for it 
to spend its time in the Territory of Ha- 
waii, where Communists themselves have 
admitted that there are more Com- 
munists per acre and more per 100 peo- 
ple than there are in any other area of 
the United States? Does not the Sen- 
ator think they could spend their time 
well in the Territory of Hawaii? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I most certainly do. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
know why the committee does not go 
there? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; I do not know 
why it does not go there. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
understand why the committee is going 
to Alaska to investigate the possible mis- 
use of $100,000 or $200,000, which we 
admit is bad, but refuses to go to the 
Territory of Hawaii, where we know the 
Communist movement is greater and 
stronger than in any other area within 
the control of the United States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam very sorry this 
question has become so involved in 
politics. I think, as does the Senator, 
that the committee is going to Alaska to 
get information with the purpose of de- 
feating statehood for Alaska because in 
the event of statehood being granted to 
Alaska there would be two Democratic 
Senators from Alaska. There is a desire 
to obtain two more Republican Senators, 
regardless of what it costs the country. 
But I say, Mr. President, that if Hawaii 
were admitted as a State Harry Bridges 
would get two Senators on this floor. 

To show further Communist control 
in Hawaii, I refer to page 1141 of the 
testimony of Governor Stainback, 

Note this, Mr. President: 

Governor STAINBACK. A speech was made 
on the steps of the capitol when I was gov- 
ernor, and this man pointed his hand up 
there and said: 

“We will make this a State. We will get 
rid of that Governor up there and get our 
ownman. We will get rid of these capitalist- 
controlled judges and put our own men in.” 


I am sorry to see that what Commu- 
nists are saying, namely, “We will get 
rid of these capitalist-controlled judges 
and put our men in,” has the support of 
the Republican Party in the United 
States. 

They, the ILWU leaders, think they could 
control a State. That is their opinion, as 
well as the opinion of a good many others. 


They think they can control the State 
once it is admitted to statehood. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
after the jury convicted Jack Hall, who 
was the actual leader of the ILWU, and 
an admitted Communist, the ILWU, 
without any reason whatsoever, without 
there being a dispute as to hours or 
wages, in the face of that conviction, 
went on a voluntary strike? Some 
26,000 people refused to work for about 
3 days, protesting what they called an 
unfair decision, which was that Jack 
Hall was a Communist. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and they defied the courts of the 
United States. 

There is another powerful union, Mr. 
President. The second powerful union 
in the Territory of Hawaii is the Public 
Workers Union. It has more than 2,000 
members in the -Territorial government 
of the islands. I hold in my hand a clip- 
ping from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of 
January 4, 1954. This is the concluding 
and eighth article by Millard Purdy. It 
reads: 

EDITOR'S Nore.—Who are the United Public 
Workers and where are they strongest? Who 
runs the union? Is it a Communist-con- 
trolled union? These and other questions 
are explored in this series. 

How can some 2,000 Hawaii residents, 
whose loyalty to America is unquestioned, 
swear by the United Public Workers, a union 
that has had a history of Communist domi- 
nation ever since its inception in 1946? 


Mr. President, I ask this question: 
How can 2,000 loyal residents, if their 
loyalty is unquestioned, swear allegiance 
to a Communist union, a union which 
has been Communist since its inception 
8 years ago? 

Many public officials and others also are 
puzzling over an allied question: What can 
be done about it? 

Perhaps an answer to one will indicate 
an answer to the other. 

As pointed out in a previous article, the 
great majority of UPW members do not be- 
lieve their union is run by Reds. They say 
that Henry P. Epstein, Territorial UPW direc- 
tor, and his organizers never mention com- 
munism to them. 


Henry Epstein is a notorious Commu- 
nist. I ask this question: If this Com- 
munist union had organized a large 
proportion of the employees of the 
United States Government, do my col- 
leagues not think that the Congress 
would take steps to break its power? 
Of course we would. The fact that the 
Territorial Legislature permits such a 
disgraceful condition to exist shows the 
power of communism in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

I read further: 

They seem blissfully unaware of the dis- 
ciplined secrecy with which Communists 
have been proved to operate. In mainiand 
unions, Red leaders have signed non-Com- 
munist affidavits under the National Labor 
Relations Act provisions—and gone right 
ahead being as faithful Communists as ever. 

They are unimpressed by reports of the 
Territorial commission on subversive activi- 
ties asserting the UPW is Communist-con- 
trolled, or by such warnings as this from 
the Commission, 


Mr. President, that makes it even worse. 
If a congressional committee with juris- 
diction over the subject matter had found 
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that an organization to which a large 
proportion of the Federal Government’s 
employees belonged was Communist- 
controlled, Congress would act to break 
the power of that organization. The 
Senate, including Members on both sides 
of the aisle, would act promptly to break 
the power of the organization. 

The fact that no action has been taken 
in Hawaii, and that the organization has 
been permitted to grow and grow and 
grow, until more than 2,000 Territorial 
employees are members of it, shows that 
communism has a terrific hold and an 
important hold upon the government and 
the Legislature of Hawaii. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PUR TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
from Mississippi explain why it is that 
certain witnesses who favor Hawaiian 
statehood point out the fact that there 
are not very many—so they say—recog- 
nized or registered Communists in 
Hawaii? Former Governor Stainback 
and other reputable citizens who oppose 
statehood for Hawaii state that those 
who favor statehood say the influence 
of the Communists in Hawaii cannot be 
very great, because there are not very 
many of them. Will the Senator from 
Mississippi comment on that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, if 
the intelligence reports are obtained, I 
am sure it will be found that the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii has deliberately 
held down its membership, for the reason 
that the existence of a great many mem- 
bers would dilute the power of the few 
who control the economic life of the 
islands. So it is not a question of the 
number of members. On the contrary, 
the question is the power of the Com- 
muzists to control the economy of Ha- 
waii and their power in the Government 
of Hawaii. The undisputed proof is that 
there are 30,000 members of the ILWU, 
who, with their families, constitute a 
sizable voting bloc; and that there are 
2,000 members of the Public Workers 
Union, who, with their families, consti- 
tute or compose another sizable voting 
block; and the testimony shows that they 
are disciplined and controlled by the 
Communist Party members. The testi- 
mony further shows that the Communist 
Party members are so influential and 
powerful that they control the Republi- 
can Party in Hawaii—so much so, in 
fact, that we learn from the record that 
3 Republican members would not testify 
against communism unless 3 Democratic 
members also would testify against it. 
Those Republicans took that position be- 
cause they did not want the Communists 
to get mad at the Republicans. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not true that 
there were, comparatively, very few 
members of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union, in the early days of com- 
munism in Russia, following the revolu- 
tion? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is true. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
the testimony is that there are only 
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about 6,000 Communist Party members 
in the Soviet Union today, although the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union 
controls more than 680,000,000 people? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know about 
that; but certainly the Communist 
movement in Hawaii is more powerful 
today than was the Communist move- 
ment in Russia at the time when the 
Communists took over the Government 
of Russia in 1918. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi remember the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Paul Crouch, who 
himself was the organizer of the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii? Let me read a 
part of his testimony: 

Senator SMATHERS. Would you say the 
Communist strength in Hawaii exceeds that 
on the mainland by a ratio of 8 to 1, or 5 tol, 
or 20 to 1, or what? 

Mr. CroucH. Twenty to one would be put- 
ting it very conservatively from the view- 
point of immediate potential danger. I 
might say if the Communist Party in every 
State on the mainland had the same 
strength so far as basic industry is concerned, 
control over the workers, that our country 
undoubtedly would have a revolution within 
12 months. If Hawaii were an independent 
nation without the presence of United States 
soldiers, there is little doubt but what Ha- 
waii would also have an armed insurrection 
within a year, and a seizure of political 
power by the Communists there. It does not 
take many Communists to do that. If their 
membership were down to 15, they would 
still have that power, 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida a question. He is a 
leader in the fight against statehood for 
Hawaii, and he has done very fine work. 
Probably he knows more about this ques- 
tion than does anyone else. Does he not 
believe that if it were not for the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, the Communist move- 
ment in Hawaii would be able to take 
over those islands by revolution? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have just read the 
opinion of the man who organized the 
Communist Party in Hawaii. He has 
spent a great deal of time in Hawaii. As 
a matter of fact, he recently was there. 
We also have the opinion of a man by the 
name of English, who works for one 
agency of the Government, and returned 
from Hawaii. He also testified to that 
effect, 

We find the proponents of statehood 
for Hawaii saying there is no doubt that 
the economic control and political con- 
trol of the Communist-controlled ILWU 
is so strong that the moment it wishes to 
do so, it can bring that island to its 
knees. 

Certainly when people who have lived 
in Hawaii all their lives testify to that 
effect, it is useless for me to repeat such 
statements. The actual fact is well 
known, and has been thoroughly testi- 
fied to by many experts on this subject. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is charged that 
the move to obtain statehood for Hawaii 
is really an attempt to obtain two addi- 
tional Republican Members of the 
United States Senate. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida has stated—and I 
think he is correct—that whoever those 
Senators might be, Harry Bridges would 
influence them. I should like to ask the 
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distinguished junior Senator from Flor- 
ida what kind of Republicans they would 
be, if they came to the Senate under the 
influence of Harry Bridges. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am afraid to 
think what kind of Republicans they 
would be. Certainly they would not be 
similar to the able Republican who now 
serves in the capacity of majority leader 
of the Senate—a fine, able, stanch Amer- 
ican. I do not believe that either of 
the Republican Senators from Hawaii 
would be that kind of a Republican. 

If, as testified by experts in this field, 
any Senators to be elected from Hawaii 
would have to have the support of the 
ILWU, and would have to seek the sup- 
port of Jack Hall, a convicted Commu- 
nist, then, obviously, such Republican 
Senators from Hawaii would have to be 
influenced by the views of Jack Hall and 
the Communist Party. So that situation 
would be a very dangerous one. 

The Senator from Mississippi and I 
are not the only ones who are of that 
opinion. Numerous experts have the 
same opinion—for instance, Judge 
Stainback, of the Supreme Court of Ha- 
waii, who previously served as a judge 
of the United States district court and as 
attorney general of Hawaii, and was 
Governor of Hawaii for two terms. He 
has done more for the Territory of Ha- 
waii than has almost any other person 
of whom we can think. On two previous 
occasions he testified that he favored 
statehood for Hawaii; but now he tells us 
in unmistakable language that at this 
time to confer statehood upon Hawaii 
would be to endanger the national secu- 
rity of the United States. 

Some persons say that statement is 
meaningless because it is ridiculous; and 
it is said that we are merely talking 
about politics. But I point out that those 
witnesses have lived in Hawaii. I should 
like to know what Senator who sits on 
this floor thinks he knows more about 
the Territory of Hawaii than does the 
former Governor of that Territory, Mr. 
Stainback, who now is a distinguished 
member of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawaii. He is one of those 
who say that statehood for Hawaii would 
be dangerous, 

In this connection, let me refer to page 
156 of the report submitted by the Sub- 
versive Activities Commission of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. Incidentally, I ma. 
say that the present attorney general 
of Hawaii admitted that he did not be- 
lieve in statehood for Hawaii until he 
was appointed attorney general. 

On page 156 of the commission’s re- 
port, we find the statement that to con- 
fer statehood upon Hawaii would be to 
endanger the national security of the 
United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is a commis- 
sion of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii, is it not? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is a commission 
appointed by the Territorial legislature, 
financed by the funds of the people of 
the Territory of Hawaii, when they were 
worried about the problem to such an 
extent that they appointed their own 
commission. 

Mr. EASTLAND. They said we would 
pe nesting the security of the United 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to read 
it to the Senator from Mississippi, in 
order to get it into the RECORD. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I intend to place it 
in the Recorp in a moment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to read 
it. It has always seemed strange to me 
that this particular assertion by the 
committee has never been given any 
publicity. No one seems to want to pay 
much attention to it. It is there, in 
black and white. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Everything that is 
in black and white is not necessarily so. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I certainly agree 
with the Senator on that particular 
point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
would rather accept the judgment of a 
commission appointed by the legislature, 
which conducted extensive hearings on 
this question, and its report, than the 
judgment of the ordinary citizen. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator if he is famil- 
iar with the letter from the Attorney 
General of the United States to the com- 
mittee, which appears on page 7 of the 
report of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, reading in part as fol- 
lows: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism is a greater 
menace in Hawaii at the present time than 
it was in 1950. As a matter of fact, the 
known members of the Communist Party in 
Hawaii appear to be fewer in number at 
present than they were in 1950. Undoubt- 
edly, the recent conviction of the leaders 
of the Communist conspiracy in Hawaii has 
contributed to this decline in Communist 
Party membership. I believe it inevitable 
that this conviction will have a weakening 


effect on the strength of communism in 
Hawaii. 
* . s . . 

The fact that it has been necessary to 
prosecute the leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy in Hawaii is, in my opinion, no more 
of an indication of the strength of the party 
in that area than the convictions of the 
Communist leaders in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles are indications of 
party control and dominance in those areas. 


I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that, of course, he is 
amply justified in presenting his point 
of view. There are others who share his 
point of view. But, I say to him that I 
believe he is doing a great injustice to 
half a million good American citizens in 
the Territory of Hawaii, of all racial 
backgrounds, men who have loyally sup- 
ported this country in World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean war. The 
Senator indicts a whole Territory. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have not indicted a whole people. I said 
that most of the residents of Hawaii were 
very fine people. I have quoted from the 
report of the Committee on Subver- 
sive Activities in Hawaii, the testimony 
of a former Governor of that Territory, 
the testimony of the man who organized 
the Communist Party of Hawaii, and the 
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testimony of a man who lives there now, 
and whose testimony is vouched for by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, because he uses him as a witness 
in Government cases. 

Whatever the Attorney General of the 
United States says certainly is not in- 
fluential with me. He says that com- 
munism is on the wane. I hold in my 
hand a copy of a newspaper published 
by several of the leading people of the 
Territory to fight communism. This is 
the issue of January 15. The headline 
is, “Is Communism on the Wane in Ha- 
waii? An Inventory Says ‘No’.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed in 
the REcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is COMMUNISM ON THE WANE IN HAwAn?— 
AN INVENTORY Says “No” 


The expression “Communism is on the 
wane in Hawaii,” is the wishful thinking of 
some residents, especially those who believe 
the best way to combat communism is to 
ignore it, and then it will quietly fade away. 
A candid, down-to-earth inventory of the 
situation disproves such wishful thinking. 

A first of the year inventory of the known 
Communists and their activities indicates 
that all of them are still with us and all of 
them are at liberty to pursue their Red 
activities. 

THE HAWAII SEVEN 


The Hawaii Seven are the best known of 
the identified Communists. First indicted 
under the Smith Act in August 1951, they 
yers analy brought to trial on November, 

„1952. 

Following a trial of almost 8 months 
(longest trial in Hawali’s legal history) they 
were found guilty on all counts, by the 
unanimous verdict of a jury of 12 men. The 
guilty verdict was rendered on June 19 of 
last year, and now, 6 months later, all 7 
are still at liberty on bail set at $15,000 
each. 

NO JAIL FOR HALL 


Jack Hall, ILWU regional director, has not 
as yet spent 1 minute in jail. He faces, 
with the others, a 5 year prison term, for 
being convicted of conspiring to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. 

Due to the rich coffers of the ILWU de- 
fense fund, thousands of dollars collected 
from the rank and file union members, bail 
for Hall was posted immediately, thus per- 
mitting him to remain at large. He has 
also been permitted to make a trip to the 
mainland, ostensibly on union business. 


VERDICT APPEALED 


As was expected, and as has occurred in 
all Smith Act cases, the verdict of the jury 
has been appealed, to the ninth circuit 
court in San Francisco. The date for final 
filing of the appeal by the defense was orig- 
inally set for November 17. 

This was first postponed, at the request 
of the defense, to December 17 and then a 
second delay was granted to January 17, 
1954. As this article is written (January 
10) what action, if any, will occur on this 
twice-delayed appeal case is unknown. 

In any event, it is not expected that the 
Hawaii Seven will actually be put in prison 
for many months. Even if the ninth circuit 
court denies the appeal, the defense will no 
doubt resort to the final appeal to the Su- 
preme Court in Washington. 


COMMUNISTS AT LARGE 
In other words, as 1954 gets under way, 
at least the whereabouts of seven identified 
Communists is known. They are at liberty 
in Honolulu, deyoting their time as usual 
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to the promotion and advancement of com- 
munism in every way possible. 

Charles K. Fujimoto is still functioning 
as the full-time secretary of the Communist 
Party of Hawaii. His wife, Eileen, is still 
at work in the ILWU offices, John E. Rein- 
ecke is often seen, with his usual large arm- 
ful of books and papers, in the vicinity 
of Bouslog and Symonds law offices, doing 
research as always. 

FREE PRESS 

And, even though convicted of conspiracy 
under the Smith Act, Koji Ariyoshi, editor 
and Jack Kimoto, employee, still continue 
to edit, publish, and distribute the weekly 
Communist newspaper, the Honolulu Record. 

That Red tabloid issued a 24-page Christ- 
mas edition, containing paid ads by 292 
business firms or organizations, plus 810 in- 
dividuals, or a total of 1,102 paid advertise- 
ments. 

This show of Communist strength in 
Hawaii is all the proof necessary to dispel 
the wishful-thinking idea that communism 
is on the wane in Hawaii. 

RADIO MOSCOW 

The chief spokesman for communism and 
against Americanism, Robert W. McElrath, 
is growing even bolder in his presentation 
of Communist propaganda. 

On Monday evening, January 4, he pre- 
sented, on transcription made by means of 
direct shortwave, a program broadcast in 
English from radio Moscow. 


BRAZEN COMMUNISM 

Such broadcasts by the “little Red school- 
boy” offer the most positive proof that com- 
munism is not on the wane in Hawaii. 

In the meantime, McElrath continues with 
his nightly propaganda, aimed at creating 
dissension among races and social, political, 
religious, and economic groups within our 
community; and always devising tricky and 
sneaky ways and means of casting disrespect 
on all properly constituted authority, includ- 
ing our laws, our courts and judges; disre- 
spect for all American institutions. 

THE VOTELESS CRITIC 

Robert W. McElrath, in spite of his many 
years of residence in the Territory, has never 
even bothered to register or to vote in 
Hawaii. He, who received part of his train- 
ing at the Communist school in San Fran- 
cisco, and is therefore know as the “little 
Red schoolboy,” is also properly called the 
“voteless critic of America.” 

All other identified Communists; all such 
Communist-fronts as the Civil Rights Con- 
gress; all fellow-travelers, stooges, and sym- 
pathizers, are, to the best available knowl- 
edge, still functioning in their usual trai- 
torous manner, working for, aiding and 
abetting the cause of communism. 


HENRY B. EPSTEIN 


This identified Communist (he has never 
Officially denied it) is the top leader of the 
United Public Workers Union, a group of 
some 2,000 members, mostly government or 
hospital workers. 

One of Epstein's top assistants is another 
well identified Communist, Steve Murin. 


LEARN MORE IN 1954 

It is the sincere hope of IMUA that the 
good, loyal people of Hawaii will make and 
Keep one New Lear's resolution, and that 
is to learn more about communism; how it 
works; who its leaders are; its ultimate 
aims and purposes. 

Remember, all that is necessary for the 
triumph of evil—the triumph of commu- 
nism—is that good men do nothing. 

Won't you resolve not to be among the 
ranks of good men who do nothing during 
1954? 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
the day after the 7 Communists to 
whom the Attorney General refers were 
convicted, which conviction was referred 
to by the Attorney General as weakening 
the Communist movement, 26,000 work- 
ers went on strike when there was no 
reason for it? There was no wage dis- 
pute and no hour dispute. They went on 
strike as a protest against what they 
claimed was a false conviction. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does not that indi- 
cate a strengthening rather than a weak- 
ening of communism in Hawaii? 

Mr. EASTLAND. How could the Com- 
munist Party be weaker in Hawaii? Jack 
Hall is still there. Every Communist who 
has exercised power is still there. The 
ILWU is still there, with all its power. 
The Public Workers Union is still there, 
with all its power. What has happened 
to weaken it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
we attempted to get the United States 
attorney who now serves in the Territory 
of Hawaii, and who lives in Honolulu, to 
come here and testify, because it was 
reported that he knew a great deal about 
the Communist movement, and that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
would not permit him to come, but in- 
stead wrote this mealymouthed letter 
which says nothing, and in which he does 
not even represent himself as having any 
kind of special information? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was fishing for two additional Re- 
publican Senators. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the Senator will- 
ing to agree that on certain occasions the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has evidenced some desire to play 
politics? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That has been true 
on a number of occasions. I think this 
is an example of it—especially when he 
refuses to permit the United States at- 
torney to come here and testify on the 
question of communism. He had some- 
thing to hide. Why was he afraid to let 
him come? Instead of that he wrote a 
mealymouthed political letter. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. A moment ago I 
was hunting for the statement made by 
the Territorial Anti-Subversive Commis- 
sion of the Territory, whose report was 
prepared under the direction of the pres- 
ent attorney general of the Territory of 
Hawaii. In order that it may appear 
accurately in the Recorp, I should like 
to read from it. The concluding para- 
graph is brief. It says: 

In spite of the strong evidence of Com- 
munist control brought to light by the Smith 
Act trial and the hearings and the public 
statements, the ILWU Communist leadership 
continues to exert control over the labor 
element of the Territory in the field of ship- 
ping and sugar, and pineapple industries as 
well. There is no doubt that if this control 
were exercised contrary to the best interests 
of this country, it could not only bring about 
economic chaos, There is no doubt it could 
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not only bring about economic chaos but 
could adversely affect the war potential and 
the national security of the United States. 
It will endanger the national security of 
the United States in the event of war be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union, 


I do not know that there is any danger 
of our becoming involved in a war with 
anyone else. 

That is what the commission appoint- 
ed by the Territorial Government of 
Hawaii discovered. The report was filed 
on March 3, 1953, just a year ago, so it 
is not an ancient report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to me at this point? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly. No one 
will seek to take advantage of the Sena- 
tor in that respect. 
ane EASTLAND. I thank the Sena- 

x: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would not the 
same thing that is said in that report 
apply to any Communist-dominated 
union, whether it be in the Territory of 
Hawaii, in my State of California, or in 
any of the other 47 States of the Union, 
east, west, north, or south, where there 
was Communist domination, where the 
workers were in a crucial industry, such 
as the electrical industry, the mining 
and smelting industry, or whatever it 
might be? In the event of war they 
could do great damage to the country. 
Does not that support the argument that 
some way must be found to enable the 
loyal, decent element in those unions, 
the loyal members who have become 
captives, to free themselves from Com- 
munist leadership, whether it be on the 
Islands or within the continental limits 
of the United States? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me to answer that question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
California is eminently correct. As a 
matter of fact, as the able Senator well 
knows, in the Territory of Hawaii there 
is only one predominent union, namely, 
the ILWU. The CIO had to kick it out 
because of its Communist control. The 
CIO said, “We will have nothing to do 
with this union.” Yet that is the union 
which controls the economic and poli- 
tical life of the Territory of Hawaii. 
The ILWU does not control the eco- 
nomic or political life of any State in 
the Union, but because it controls the 
economic and political life of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, the Antisubversive Com- 
mission of the Territory of Hawaii said, 
“It will endanger the national security 
of the United States in the event of war 
between this country and the Soviet 
Union.” 

It is the only union with real power, 
and it controls everything in the Terri- 
tory. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I shall show the 
distinguished Senator from California 
and other Senators a very remarkable 
and dangerous condition which exists. 

Mr. President, the city of Honolulu is 
the business headquarters of the islands, 
It contains about half the population 
of the islands, Its mayor is an old man, 
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in his eighties. He spends a good deal 
of his time in the hospital. He had an 
administrative assistant, W. K. Bassett, 
who was the de facto mayor, and who 
actually ran the government of the city 
of Honolulu, 

I hold in my hand a book entitled 
“Isms,” published in 1937 by the Ameri- 
can Legion. The American Legion, cer- 
tainly, cannot be charged with playing 
politics. In 1937, this man, W. K. Bas- 
sett, was editor of the Pacific Weekly. 
The American Legion, as a part of its 
Americanism program, published a list 
of the Communist press in the United 
States. It lists the Pacific Weekly as 
follows: 

Pacific Weekly: A western journal of fact 
and opinion, published every month at 
Carmel, Calif., Box 1300. W. K. Bassett, 
editor and publisher. Lincoln Steffens, asso- 
ciate editor. Ella Winters, literary editor. 


Lincoln Steffens and his wife, Ella 
Winters, were noted Communists. So 
we have the de facto mayor of Hono- 
lulu shown in 1937 to be the editor and 
publisher of a Communist paper. So 
says the American Legion. 


THE HAWAII-ALASKA STATEHOOD QUESTION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator that I 
picked up this morning’s Washington 
Post and read Walter Lippmann’s article, 
which I often do, but with which I 
rarely find myself in agreement. 

To my great surprise, apparently this 
morning Mr. Lippmann gave serious 
thought to the question before us. In 
part, he says: 

It is not an agreeable task to argue at 
this late date that before statehood is 
granted to Hawaii and Alaska, Congress and 
the country should reexamine the issues very 
carefully. High hopes and great expecta- 
tions have been raised in Hawall. Yet, we 
must remember that the granting of state- 
hood is an irrevocable act. Once done, it 
cannot be undone. Statehood cannot be 
repealed and a State cannot secede. Con- 
gress is, therefore, faced now with the kind 
of decision which must not be made except 
with fullest deliberation. 

Now the admission of outlying Territories 
to statehood would mean a radical change 
in the structure of Union and of our external 
relations. If such a change is to be made, 
it should be done when the people of this 
country are listening and have their eyes 
open. They are not listening now, and in 
the uproar of the McCarthy crisis, which is 
really a grave constitutional crisis, they 
could not hear it if they wanted to listen. 


I knew Walter Lippman would have to 
insert something in his article with 
which I could not agree. 

As I read the Recorp, the crucial question 
was raised in the House of Representatives 
last July by Joserm R. FARRINGTON, the able 
and highly respected Delegate from Hawaii. 


Mr. President, I join in that estimate 
of JOE FARRINGTON. ' 

Mr. EASTLAND. He is a very fine 
man. 

Mr. MALONE. I continue to read 
from Mr. Lippmann’s column: 

In an eloquent and moving peroration 
he said: “Either we become a State or we 


enter permanently into a colonial status. 
This is what continuation of the Territorial 
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status in its present or modified form means, 
and nothing else. The issue clearly is one 
of statehood or colonialism.” 


I might say that that statement in the 
Record was brought about by my intro- 
duction of a bill to grant the people of 
Hawaii the right to elect their own Gov- 
ernor and to appoint their judges. 


Proposals that we be permitted— 


Mr. Lippmann is still quoting Mr. 
FARRINGTON— 


“Proposals that we be permitted to elect our 
own Governor, that we be given a larger 
measure of local self-government and pos- 
sibly an increase in our representation in the 
National Government, are nothing but at- 
tempts to disguise an unwillingness to grant 
the people of Hawaii their full rights as 
American citizens. They are colonialism, 
and so far as I am concerned, I want noth- 
ing of them.” 

Mr. Farrincton’s thesis is that no people 
living under the American flag have or can 
have their full rights unless they are granted 
statehood. Anything but statehood is, Mr. 
FARRINGTON said in the same speech, to assign 
a large group of American citizens perma- 
nently to an inferior position. 

In putting it that way he has posed the 
fundamental question which has never, I 
believe, been explained properly to our people 
or adequately debated in Congress. Is it true 
that under American principles there are two 
and only two choices. That of inferiority in 
a condition of colonialism and that of equal- 
ity as a State of the Union? 

If that is the dilemma which we are ac- 
knowledging by voting statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, what about the other outlying 
Territories under the American flag? What 
do we have to offer as a goal toward which 
they can work, for which to develop their 
powers, to which to educate themselves? 
What do we propose to the people of Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, perhaps of our trustee- 
ships in the Marianas, the Marshalls, the 
Carolines? Are they to be told that unless 
they achieve statehood, which they have no 
hope of achieving, they must remain per- 
manently in an inferior position? 


I might interpose at that point to say 
I am sure of that, if we once start grant- 
ing offshore statehood that it is only a 
start toward other noncontiguous States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course we would 
get them in time. 

Mr. MALONE. I continue to read 
from Mr. Lippmann’s column: 

Is Congress going to declare that there is 
no way to have full freedom and a lasting 
association with the United States except as 
a State? 

Before we impale ourselves on the horns of 
this dilemma—colonialism or statehood—let 
us reexamine the question. 

Much has been made of the promises of 
statehood in the party platforms, But any- 
one who takes the trouble to read what the 
party platforms have said about statehood 
for Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in the 
past 20 years will come away confirmed in the 
belief that neither party has ever seriously 
put its mind on the question. 

The platform on which President Eisen- 
hower ran in 1952 advocated “immediate 
statehood for Hawali; statehood for Alaska 
under an equitable enabling act; eventual 
statehood for Puerto Rico.” 

As a measure of how little homework the 
authors of the platform had done— 


That I must acknowledge to the dis- 
tinguished Democratic Senators, with 
some reluctance— 


As a measure of how little homework the 
authors of the platform had done, we may 
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note that in the previous March the people 
of Puerto Rico had ratified by a popular vote 
a new constitution, making Puerto Rico not 
a State but a free commonwealth associated 
with the United States. This new constitu- 
tion had become law by President Truman’s 
signature before the Republican convention 
met and it had become effective 2 weeks 
after the Republican Party had declared in 
its platform that Puerto. Rico should look 
forward to “eventual statehood.” 

These campaign promises are really some- 
thing. Twenty years before President Tru- 
man signed the resolution which made 
Puerto Rico not a State but a commonwealth, 
the Democrats were saying in 1932 what the 
Republicans were saying in 1952—that they 
were in favor of “ultimate statehood for 
Puerto Rico.” 

In 1940 the Democrats were in favor of 
statehood for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico; the Republicans were saying, on the 
other hand, that statehood was the logical 
aspiration for Puerto Rico, while to Hawail 
they were saying no more than that it was 
entitled to the fullest measure of home rule. 
In those days they thought Puerto Rico a 
far better candidate for statehood than Ha- 
wall. Today nobody in Puerto Rico or in the 


United States is thinking of granting state- 
hood to Puerto Rico. 

The point of it all is that at one time or 
another, both parties—the Republicans as 
late as the Eisenhower compaign of 1952— 
have been in favor of statehood not only for 
Hawaii and Alaska but also for Puerto Rico. 
Yet in fact we have seen the working out of 
quite different relationship with Puerto Rico. 
It is, therefore, not true that the only 
choices are permanent inferiority in a 
colonial condition or statehood. There is no 
such ugly dilemma. The Congress can, as 
Senators FULBRIGHT, MONRONEY, and others 
are now proposing, work out a constitutional 
status for Hawaii and Alaska which avoids 
the Farrington dilemma of statehood versus 
colonialism. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Tyield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no doubt 
that the first bil introduced with refer- 
ence to the commonwealth status of the 
Territory of Hawii was that which was 
introduced by the junior Senator from 
Nevada. However, the Senator knows 
that many other Senators want to join 
with him and are joining with him in 
— formulation of his commonwealth 

ea. 
` Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMATHERS. While Iam on my 
feet, may I ask if the Senator recalls Mr. 
Lippmann ever having been called an 
archconservative? 

Mr. MALONE. I have been reading 
his column for sometime, because I al- 
ways feel that I have to read something 
to balance the day, but I certainly would 
not call him an archconservative. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the Senator 
ever heard him called a southern bigot? 

Mr. MALONE. I have heard him 
called a great many things, but I have 
not heard him called any such name as 
that, but calling him a liberal might be 
a master understatement. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is he not one of 
those generally regarded as being some- 
what on the liberal side of the fence? 
I think everyone would agree that he is 
a most intelligent. writer. 

Mr. MALONE. I have regarded a 
great many liberals as persons who are 
liberal with other people’s money. I 
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think he could be called one of the great 
liberals of the country in that category. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Mississippi will further yield I should 
like to finish this quotation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MALONE. I read: 

Such a constructive solution cannot, of 
course, be improvised quickly—especially 
amidst the turmoil of this Congress. 


I have not noticed any particular tur- 
moil— 

Nor can it be made acceptable without 
careful and thorough negotiation. But this 
is what should be attempted if and when— 
as now seems probable—the combined bill 
becomes stalled. 

This is the kind of problem to which the 
President's favorite device of a mixed com- 
mission is well suited. 


Mr. President, if we should have an- 
other commission, we could be sure these 
‘Territories would not become States for 
a couple of years at the very earliest. 

For the problem of statehood for outlying 
Territories is not in any but the most trivial 
sense & partisan or a factional or a regional 
issue within the United States. It is absurd 
to think of Hawaii as providing 2 Repub- 
lican Senators permanently and Alaska 2 
Democratic Senators, and to line up on this 
grave matter accordingly. Who is the 
prophet who knows how they will be voting 
5 years hence? 

The formation of a State which lies 2,000 
miles off the coast of the United States is 
an unprecedented and radical change in the 
structure of the Union. No one questions, 
and no one can question, the right of the 
people of Hawaii and of Alaska to equality 
with all American citizens under the Amer- 
ican flag. What must be questioned is 
whether their interests and those of the peo- 
ple of the continent are so nearly identical 
that they can be fused in the same legisla- 
tive body. 

THE BUTLER-MALONE SENATE BILLS 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi if he agrees 
with the general thesis that now is the 
time to examine the status of the Terri- 
tories. So long as the question has been 
posed and statehood has been said to be 
the only answer as to equality, is not 
now the time to do just what Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann has indicated—hold hear- 
ings on the two bills, one introduced by 
the junior Senator from Nevada with 
reference to Hawaii, and one introduced 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], with reference to Alaska, both 
of which bills provide for the people 
electing their own governors and for the 
formulation of a constitution in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the Senator 
Says is exactly correct. 

Mr. President, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader a few moments ago read 
a political letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States in which the 
Attorney General said that communism 
was on the wane in Hawaii. I think 
Governor Stainback is a much better 
witness as to that than is the Attorney 
General of the United States. Gover- 
nor Stainback is not trying to elect to 
this body two Senators of any political 
persuasion. He is not trying to pick up 
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a Member of the House representing any 
political party. 

I now read from Governor Stainback’s 
testimony: 

Senator SMATHERS. I would ask the Govern- 
nor, Do you not think that the ILWU in- 
fluence is stronger today, in 1953, than it 
was in 1949? 

Governor STAINBACK. I do. At least it ap- 
pears so to me, unquestionably, from the 
transactions that have been taking place 
over the last year and particularly 

The CHARMAN. What do you mean 
“stronger control”? Do you mean the rank 
and file of the membership of the ILWU are 
more subservient to their so-called Commu- 
nist leadership now than they were before? 

Governor Starnsack. I think they have 
always been completely subservient to the 
Communist leadership, but I think they are 
more boldly exercising political pressure 
when the mayor has his band out to play 
for these meetings of protests and— 


Think of that, Mr. President. Sup- 
pose that in an American city a man 
were convicted of a crime synonymous 
with treason, and the mayor of that city 
ordered bands out to play at meetings of 
that kind. That was a disgraceful oc- 
currence, and it shows the power of com- 
munism in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield at 
that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
they also turned out the city-sponsored 
band to meet Harry Bridges when he was 
arriving in the city of Honolulu from the 
west coast of the United States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
not familiar with that, but I am familiar 
with the fact that the administrative as- 
sistant of the mayor met Mr. Bridges at 
the airport. I hold in my hand the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of November 13, 
1952, from which I read: 

BASSETT GREETS Harry BRIDGES 

W. K. Bassett, the mayor's administrative 
assistant, greeted ILWU President Harry 
Bridges on his arrival at Honolulu Inter- 
national Tuesday—but it wasn't an 
official welcome, Mr. Bassett says. 

However, observers said he used his official 
title to get through the gate to the plane, and 
was carrying leis. 

They said Mr. Bassett presented the ILWU 
head with a lei, then escorted him to where 
Jack W. Hall, ILWU regional director, and 
defendant in the Smith Act conspiracy trial, 
stood. 

Mr. Bassett said yesterday he wasn’t ex- 
tending official greetings on Mayor Wilson’s 
behalf. 

“I just happened to be there,” he said, add- 
ing that he has known Mr. Bridges for 30 
years. 


But there he was, placing flowers 
around Bridges’ neck, and using his offi- 
cial title to get him out of the airport and 
to take him to Jack Hall, the Communist 
leader in the islands. 

Mr. President, some time ago I dis- 
cussed the control of the Democratic 
Party by the Communist movement in 
Hawaii. I shall now return to that as- 
pect of my speech. What the Commu- 
nists have succeeded in doing to the 
Democratic Party they may also succeed 
in doing to the Republican Party in Ha- 
waii by a similar method of concentra- 
tion. It happened that the Democratic 
Party was the first target, and it fell un- 
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der the Red attack. Our Republican 
friends should have no assurance that 
their own party organization in Hawaii 
may not likewise fall by reason of Red 
infiltration. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] has 
quoted the testimony of a Republican 
Territorial senator to the effect that the 
Republican Party has had to have prac- 
tical political relations with the Commu- 
nists, as has the Democratic Party. 

The appendix of the committee report 
contains a vast amount of documentary 
material on tactics and methods of the 
Communist movement, which should be 
made available to the people of Hawaii 
and to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, the Territorial Legis- 
lature has not seen fit to appropriate the 
necessary funds for publication of the 
excellent report made by its own com- 
mittee on Communist infiltration in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Territorial com- 
mittee in Hawaii, in the appendix to its 
report, cites the 1950 annual report of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. One of the pertinent 
statements in the House committee re- 
port cited by the Territorial committee 
reads as follows: 

Upon organizing the workers of the water- 
front, sugar and pineapple industries, Jack 
Hall surrounded himself with individuals 
identified before the committee as members 
of the Communist Party. These Commu- 
nists were placed by Jack Hall in the most 
strategic positions within the union, thereby 
assuring the control of the union by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I vield, provided I 
do not lose my right to the floor, and 
that the remarks of the Senator from 
South Dakota will appear in the REC- 
orp following the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to have it completely understood that 
my remarks will appear following the 
conclusion of the speech being made by 
the Senator from Mississippi, and that 
he will not lose his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

(Mr. Muxpr's remarks appear in the 
Recorp following Mr. EASTLAND’s 
speech.] 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota concludes, the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Maron! be permitted to 
speak, without the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi losing the floor, and that I then 
be permitted to conclude my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DworsHak in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the Senator is pre- 
paring to parcel out the time for the 
afternoon? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No, I am not. I was 
simply attempting to accommodate the 
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junior Senator from Nevada, who de- 
sired to make a short speech. He said 
he had an appointment, and I am glad 
to cooperate with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Nevada how long 
a time his address will take. 

Mr. MALONE. It will take about 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CORDON. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Senator from Nevada be placed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(Mr. Ma.one’s remarks appear in 
the Recor following those of Mr. EAST- 
LAND and Mr. MUNDT.] 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as I 
have stated, the Territorial Legislature 
of Hawaii had not seen fit to appropriate 
the necessary funds for the excellent re- 
port presented by its own committee. 
The Territorial committee cites in the 
appendix of its report the 1950 annual 
report of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities of the United States House 
of Representatives. One of the perti- 
nent statements in the committee report 
cited by the Territorial committee reads 
as follows: 

Upon organizing the workers in the water- 
front sugar and pineapple industries Jack 
Hall surrounded himself with individuals 
identified before the committee as being 
members of the Communist Party. These 
Communists were placed by Hall in the most 
strategic positions within the union, there- 
by assuring the control of the union by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 


When he assured control of the union 
by Communists, he assured control of 
the economic life of Hawaii by the Com- 
munists, and he assured the control and 
direction of the tremendous political 
power exercised by that union through 
the Communists. 

As I said earlier, the question is not 
as to the number of Communists, but is 
as to the economic and political power 
which they exercise in the islands. That 
is the test here, which makes it very 
dangerous to admit the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to statehood. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that I was 
called from the Chamber a moment ago 
while there was a discussion in progress 
as to the status of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and other Territories. 

While I do not desire to speak for any 
length of time, I wish to say there are 
those of us who believe the situation with 
reference to Hawaii and Alaska is quite 
different from the situation with refer- 
ence to Puerto Rico. This is not quite 
germane to what the able Senator from 
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Mississippi has been saying about com- 
munism, but I wish to get my statement 
into the Recorp at this point, if I may. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE], who spoke a moment ago, quoted 
sections of the very interesting article 
by Walter Lippmann, in which he re- 
ferred to the dilemma which existed be- 
tween colonialism and statehood, and 
pointed to the fact that the Republican 
Party platforms as late as 1952 have fa- 
vored statehood not only for Hawaii and 
Alaska, but also for Puerto Rico. I be- 
lieve Mr. Lippmann overlooked the fact 
that with reference to Puerte Rico the 
Democratic platform had been altered 
from the earlier platforms, and I believe 
the Republican point of view had also 
very substantially changed. 

The Democratic platform of 1948 re- 
ferred to the fact that the party urged 
immediate statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska, and then said: 

Immediate determination by the people of 
Puerto Rico as to their form of government 
and their ultimate status with reference to 
the United States, and the maximum degree 
of local self government for the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and Samoa, 


As the able Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon] and the able Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS], both of whom are 
present, know very well, Congress pro- 
ceeded to deal with the status of Puerto 
Rico on a quite different basis from that 
which is proposed for Hawaii and Alaska. 

I do not believe questions of this kind 
can be so tied together as to say that 
because we may give one type of gov- 
ernment to Alaska and Hawaii, we must 
necessarily give the same type to Puerto 
Rico, Samoa, and other Territories. 

Prior to the Spanish-American War, 
all the lands which formerly had be- 
longed to foreign governments and 
which had been taken into the Union 
had been ceded to the United States by 
treaties which provided that the citizens 
of those areas should have equal priv- 
ileges with all other citizens, and that, as 
soon as possible, Territories organized 
within those areas would be brought into 
the Union. 

For example, in the case of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, it happened that there- 
after anyone living in that area had 
equal status with all other citizens, and 
likewise the citizens of areas included in 
the Gadsden Purchase had the same 
rights as all other citizens. But after the 
Spanish-American War there was a 
sharp change in the treatment of Ter- 
ritories. 

The Treaty of Paris, which was signed 
in December 1898, contained provisions 
which were utterly different from those 
which had theretofore been observed. 
There was a provision in that instru- 
ment that the inhabitants of the islands 
which had been ceded by Spain would 
receive not quite the same privileges as 
those enjoyed by citizens of the United 
States, and with respect to the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico, there was no 
promise that they would eventually re- 
ceive statehood. 

I think it is necessary to make that 
distinction betwen incorporated and un- 
incorporated Territories. It is not in 
any way synonymous with the situation 
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when a village or a town is incorporated, 
as compared with unincorporated towns 
and villages. The old rule about incor- 
poration of Territories related to incor- 
poration into the United States; and 
Alaska and Hawaii are incorporated Ter- 
ritories which have been brought into 
the United States looking toward even- 
tual statehood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico says is 
true, but I do not believe there is any 
right to statehood. In my opinion there 
is no such thing as a right to statehood 
for any Territory, or any group of islands 
anywhere in the world. I think the sole 
test should be: Will admission to state- 
hood benefit the United States. 

I know the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico is very sincere in his support 
of statehood for Alaska. He has done 
excellent work for Alaskan statehood. 
He has prevented the Republican Party 
from crucifying Alaska. He has pre- 
sented his case in the Senate during the 
past few days. But I have heard no rea- 
son advanced which to my mind would 
justify, the admission of either Alaska 
or Hawaii to statehood. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to say 
to the Senator from Mississippi that I 
did not mean to say, and I do not believe 
I have ever said, that any Territory has 
a right to statehood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Oh, no; I was giving 
the Senator from New Mexico my own 
views on the question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not say that 
any Territory has a right to statehood. 
What I am trying to say—and it is a 
little difficult for a person who is not a 
lawyer to try to bring out this point— 
that there is a difference between incor- 
porated Territories and unincorporated 
Territories. I wanted to make that 
point for the ReEcorp now, so that if 
statehood is granted to Alaska and Ha- 
waii, as I hope will be the case, no one 
will think that we have committed our- 
selves to statehood for Puerto Rico, Sa- 
moa, the Virgin Islands, Guam, or any 
other Territory, because the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in a long 
series of insular cases, has held that un- 
incorporated Territories have a status 
largely outside the Constitution, and are 
not a part of the United States. That is 
what I am trying to say. 

I wish, if possible, to keep the discus- 
sion of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
separate from any discussion with refer- 
ence to Puerto Rico, Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, or any mandated Territory with 
which we may be dealing, because I think 
the fact that Alaska and Hawaii became 
incorporated Territories brought them 
more closely inside the framework of 
what we loosely call the United States 
than areas which are unincorporated 
and are outside the United States. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think that 
can be done, because if, at some time, the 
Republicans should think that they 
needed two Senators from Puerto Rico 
and could pick up two Senators there, 
Congress again would be faced with the 
same situation. As I understand, the 
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Republican platform has advocated the 
admission of Puerto Rico to statehood. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator from 
Mississippi will indulge me for a mo- 
ment, the Republican platform of 1952 
said: 

We favor immediate statehood for Hawail. 

We favor statehood for Alaska under an 
equitable enabling act. 

We favor eventual statehood for Puerto 
Rico. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, the Re- 
publican Party then would be the judge 
of what was an equitable enabling act 
for Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senate has fi- 
nally said it is willing to take a statehood 
bill for Alaska as worked out by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and attach it to the Hawaiian 
statehood bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Over Republican 
opposition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope by that ac- 
tion they have indicated it is an equitable 
bill. I am only trying to say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I intend to try to 
judge the Alaskan and Hawaiian cases 
on the situation as it now obtains in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

I am willing to approach the Puerto 
Rican situation, if ever it comes up, on a 
wholly different basis. I voted in the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs for the bill which gave 
Puerto Ricans an opportunity to elect a 
governor, but did not give them an op- 
portunity to have statehood. I intend to 
hold to that position so long as I am in 
the Senate, and the facts before me re- 
main the same. I think Puerto Rico can 
be treated on a wholly different basis, be- 
cause it has never been incorporated 
with the rest of the United States. It 
has a wholly different status from that 
of Alaska and Hawaii and, so far as I 
am concerned, should receive wholly dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to make my- 
self very clear. I voted for the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. I think the 
Senator did excellent work. But our 
reasons were as far apart as the poles. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that many per- 
sons have asked me if I did not recognize 
that there were Senators supporting my 
motion who were opposed to statehood 
for Alaska; also Senators who supported 
it who might be opposed to statehood 
for Hawaii, and also Senators supporting 
the amendment who might be opposed 
to statehood for both Territories. I 
made no attempt to conceal the fact 
that there were Senators supporting the 
amendment who were opposed to state- 
hood for both Territories. I did as 
everyone else does. I picked up support 
where I could find it. I recall a little 
verse from Kipling, who said: 

When Omer smote is bloomin’ lyre, 

He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what he thought ’e might require, 

E went an' took—the same as me. 


What I thought I would require, I 


gladly took. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That verse applies 
exactly to the political conditions in 
Hawaii. The politicians there have been 
picking up votes wherever they could 
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find them, and they have been going to 
the well of communism to get them. 

I want the Recorp to show that I voted 
for the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, be- 
cause I thought it might simplify the 
killing of both proposals for statehood. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to say 
to the able Senator from New Mexico 
that he need not apologize for the fact 
that he has no law degree. He is the 
ablest, sharpest lawyer who did not have 
a law degree I have ever seen in my ex- 
perience in public life. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and he is the sharpest debater on 
this floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I may say that 
while the Senator from New Mexico is 
technically on tenable ground in indulg- 
ing in this legal legerdemain and in de- 
bating what is the difference between an 
incorporated Territory and an unincor- 
porated Territory, I am sure he will 
agree that the people who walk the 
streets of San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
who at one time wanted statehood—and 
there are 90,000 voters who today want 
statehood—and the people of Puerto 
Rico who are of Spanish ancestry, and 
the people of Japanese ancestry who 
walk the streets of Honolulu, do not rec- 
ognize the difference between being in- 
corporated and unincorporated. Neither 
will they see the justice of taking one 
Territory in as a State on the basis that 
it is incorporated, and keeping the other 
Territory out on the basis that it is unin- 
corporated, because the people in both 
places believe they should be treated in 
the same way by the United States of 
America. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator believe that whether 
the Territory proposed to be added to 
the Union was incorporated or not, 
would mean anything if the Republicans 
needed to pick up two votes? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I absolutely do not. 
As a matter of fact, the Republicans 
could take in such a Territory any time 
they wished to and it was desirable for 
them to do it. When we look back to 
1898 we find there was no discussion of 
incorporated or unincorporated Terri- 
tories. That has been a species of legal 
magic which has come into play since 
we took in Puerto Rico, in about 1900, as 
@ reparation resulting from the war with 
Spain. The facts of history show that 
we did not take in the Territory of Ha- 
waii because we wanted it to become a 
State, but only because Admiral Dewey, 
who was fighting the Spanish in the 
Philippine Islands, needed the Hawaiian 
Islands as a base for the Navy. As a 
matter of fact, we once tried to get the 
Territory of Hawaii to join with us, but 
they would not. They had a King Kame- 
hameha VI who refused the first offer 
that Hawaii join us. We sent some rep- 
resentatives to Hawaii, and finally con- 
vinced the King that it was a good idea. 
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If one reads the debate which trans- 
pired at the time we took in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, he will find that the ques- 
tion was pretty well discussed by Mr. 
Hitt, who was then chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to read parts of the 
debate, because I think it is somewhat 
revealing. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield, provided it 
is understood I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. SMATHERS, I read from the de- 
bate: 


Mr. Rmcety. My question is this: The 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs stated what is a very important matter 
in regard to the treaty existing between 
the Sandwich Islands and Japan. Under that 
treaty the Japanese Government claimed the 
right of citizenship for Japanese subjects 
who are now on the island, or who may here- 
after go there under this treaty. Now, my 
question is, If we accept the islands under 
the present bill, will we have to accept those 
Japanese subjects under that treaty? 

Mr. Hirt. Not at all; not as citizens. 
rh RIDGELY. And involve ourselves in that 

air. 

Mr. Hrrr. This action extinguishing the 
sovereignty of Hawaii and incorporating the 
islands in the United States would abrogate 
all her treaties. 


A close reading of the debate which oc- 
curred in 1898 will reveal that the word 
“incorporate” was used in the ordinary 
layman’s understanding, that the Ter- 
ritory was to be taken in as any other 
Possession would be. It was later that 
the Supreme Court, in a tax case, 
dreamed up the theory about their being 
a technical difference in meaning be- 
tween “incorporated” and “unincorpo< 
rated” territory. Those participating in 
the debate at the time spoke of incorpo- 
rating it just as they would have spoken 
of incorporating Louisiana, 

I read further: 


The only part that would survive would be 
claims arising or prior to this time 
under former treaties. All treaties fall with 
the extinction of the existence of a nation. 
Their foreign affairs pass under our control. 

Mr. Ciarpy. The gentleman has very in- 
terestingly and very instructively explained 
various features of this question, but there 
is one point that I should like to know still 
further about, and that is this: Suppose 
these islands are received into the United 
States under this resolution, what does this 
administration intend, or what do the people 
of the United States intend, to do with them? 
Will they be admitted as a State? It seems 
to me that is a very important question. 

Mr. Hrrr. I am not a mindreader, and 
the Almighty alone can answer what is in 
men’s minds. 

Mr. CLanbpr. The gentleman ought to have 
sane idea of what the Government intends 

do. 


I remind my colleagues that this was 
the debate before we took the Hawaiian 
Islands in. 

Mr. Hrrr. You will have to find that out 
from other sources. By the terms of this 
resolution all such questions will be deter- 
mined by Congress, and Congress will and 
should do what the American people want 
done. The President will have no power 
over the subject. 


That seems to me to substantiate what 
the able Senator from Mississippi has 
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said, that whenever the majority thinks 
it is time to take in new territory, for one 
reason or another, whether to pick up 
two additional Senators or for other rea- 
sons, the majority can do it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Two Republican 
Senators the majority cannot get the 
American people to elect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I read further from 
the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Mr. RMGELY. Do the Japanese in Hawaii 
vote? 

Mr. Hirt. They do not vote now, and the 
disposition and mode of government of those 
islands and everything connected with them 
is, under the terms of the joint resolution, 
left in the control of Congress. 

Mr. FLEMING. I should like to ask this 
question, which I think is a legitimate one: 
What is the personal opinion of the gentle- 
man himself as to the status that the Ha- 
wallan Islands ought to occupy in future de- 
velopments of the country? I should like 
to know if the gentleman has any informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. Hrrr. It is nothing but the private 
opinion of one individual, and is of little 
value. 

Mr. FLEMING. It would carry a great deal of 
weight, and it is a question that is troubling 
some of us as to the development that is to 
come in the future. 

Mr. Hrrr. It is a development that relates 
to the future. Chief Justice Taney in the 
Dred Scott decision, speaking of the con- 
stitutionality of the acquisition of territory, 
said that there was no power granted in the 
Constitution of the United States to acquire 
any territory in any way; that there was only 
a grant to Congress to admit States. 


That is all it does. There is no pro- 
vision as to whether it shall be incor- 
porated or unincorporated territory. 


A State is a civil political organization of 
people occupying territory or land previously 
possessed by the United States. That has 
been the fact as to all States admitted ex- 
cept Texas, which was acquired as a Terri- 
tory or possesesion, and admitted as a State 
at the same time. 

Judge Taney added that in the construc- 
tion of the power to admit States it au- 
thorizes the acquisition of territory not fit 
for admission at the time, and the power 
to acquire territory for that purpose rests 
upon the same discretion, and is a question 
for the political department of the Govern- 
ment. 

In truth, it is impossible to imagine a 
sovereign State without the power of increas- 
ing its boundaries. It enters into the very 
idea of sovereignty, and Chief Justice Fuller 
said in the Mormon Church case that the 
power to make acquisitions. of territory by 
consent, by treaty, or by cession in an inci- 
dent of national sovereignty. Chief Justice 
Taney said in his supplemental remark, after 
his comments on the restricted grant in the 
Constitution to admit States, that territory 
that was acquired was always acquired with 
a theoretical view to ultimately being a State 
or a part of a State, a condition of statehood 
in some form at some time. 


The proponents of statehood suggest 
that when we acquired the islands there 
was some reason to believe that they had 
a right to become a State. I think that 
is not correct. That question is always 
a matter for the Congress to determine, 
and it should be determined on the basis 
of what is good for the United States of 
America, 

Mr, EASTLAND. In what way has 
there been given to Hawaii a right to 
statehood? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. No right has been 
given to it. There has been no legal 


change in status. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Is there such a 
thing as a right to statehood? 


Mr. SMATHERS. There is no legal 
right. The proponents of statehood 
argue that there is a moral obligation, 
but no Member of the Congress has a 
moral obligation to vote for statehood 
if he believes that to take in a Territory 
would endanger the security of the 
United States. That is what the able 
Senator has been arguing about this 
afternoon. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not trying to 
say that statehood is a right. I once 
tried to say there was not such a right. 
However, I do point out that the areas 
which were brought into the Union prior 
to the Spanish-American War were 
brought in under treaties which guar- 
anteed to the people of those areas the 
same rights possessed by other citizens 
within the United States. The Treaty 
of Paris of December 1898 did not con- 
tain those assurances. That is the point 
I think we need to observe. One can 
read the treaty which was entered into 
for the Louisiana Purchase and other 
treaties, up to and including the Gadsden 
Purchase, and he will find that pattern 
of the promise of the right of citizen- 
ship. Then there was a sharp break at 
the end of the Spanish-American War, 
when no promise was made of the right 
of citizenship. 

At that time it was explained that 
Spanish law was so different from the 
law prevailing in the United States that 
such a promise was undesirable. How- 
ever, that is a little difficult for me to 
understand, because in our State we have 
a great deal of Spanish law. 

An authority on that subject, by the 
name of Willoughby, published in 1910 
a book entitled “The Constitutional Law 
of the United States.” Of course, 1910 
was a long time ago; and taxation theor- 
ies which existed at that time have noth- 
ing to do with recent theories of tax- 
ation. I read from page 407 of that book. 

If it be that a Territory is merely ap- 
purtenant to but not “incorporated” into 
the United States, Congress in its legislation 
regarding it is bound by but few of the 
limitations which apply in the case of in- 
corporated territories. 


I do not say that is binding in any way 
upon Congress. I fully agree with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi that 
there is no right to statehood. But in my 
opinion the situation in the case of in- 
corporated Territories is different from 
that in the case of unincorporated Ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me 
at this time, for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WEL- 
KER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield, provided 
that in yielding I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In the debate to 
which I referred a moment ago, Mr. Hitt, 
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the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, in discussing the admission 
of Hawaii as a State, raised a point 
which, when raised here some 56 years 
later, was rather laughed at by various 
persons. However, in discussing that 
point he said: 

When we admitted those vast stretches of 
ice and rock in Alaska that border upon the 
Arctic Ocean, it was with the theoretical view 
that some day, under some conditions, they 
might be a part of the United States as 
States, not merely as a landed possession or 
territory; but we have waited a generation, 
and we may wait a thousand years. There 
are gentlemen sitting all around me who 
represent districts in States made out of ter- 
ritory which we kept waiting the greater 
part of a century. How long was the region 
which is Montana a territorial possession? I 
do not know what will be the ultimate des- 
tiny of this little group of islands and their 
Population, but we may imagine that, with 
the assent of California or Oregon or Wash- 
ington, they may become a county or coun- 
ties and a part of one of those States, and 
thus assume the quality of statehood. But 
this I give merely as a suggestion, and rep- 
resenting the opinion of nobody else, and I 
did not intend to bring it into the debate, 


The Senator from Mississippi will re- 
member that when, last year, I sug- 
gested to the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia that he might seriously consider 
taking in Hawaii, with its 468,000 per- 
sons—which is not a large number com- 
pared to the population of his State— 
as a county of California, that statement 
was the subject of considerable ridicule. 
However, I did not realize at that time 
that in making the statement, I had 
authority going back 56 years. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Florida has 
attended all the hearings on this sub- 
ject, and he is opposed to statehood for 
Hawaii; in fact, he has been a leader 
in the opposition to Hawaiian statehood, 
Let me ask whether he has heard ad- 
vanced one reason why the admission of 
Hawaii would benefit the United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
his remark. Let me say that I have not 
heard one reason which appealed to me 
as good, sound, logical, or persuasive. 
In other words, I see no reason why we 
should admit Hawaii as a State, because 
I see no way by which it would benefit 
the general population of the United 
States. 

In the United States we have a high 
standard of living and certain traditions 
and a certain culture. Historically, we 
have opened our arms to the people of 
all the rest of the world, and have said 
to them, “Come to us. We will give you 
the benefit of our Government and our 
laws and our great democracy and our 
great bounty.” 

However, never before in all our his- 
tory have we said that we would reach 
out and take in, not only a group of peo- 
ple, but also their land, and that we 
would leave them in their land, where 
they would continue to live with the 
same traditions and history they had 
always had—traditions and history 
which are different from ours, Never 
before have we said that under such cir- 
cumstances a separate people and a sep- 
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arate land would become an integral 
part of the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe such 
an arrangement would work. It has not 
worked in the past, and I do not believe 
it will work in the future. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would it not be a 
radical departure from the principles 
applying to the admission of other States 
into the Union, if we were to reach out 
for several thousand miles into the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and admit to statehood an 
area which is almost as near to Tokyo 
as it is to the United States? Would 
not that be a radical departure? 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no doubt 
about it. Perhaps I should not say this, 
because every time it is mentioned, it 
is misunderstood; but there is no doubt 
that the people of Hawaii are good peo- 
ple 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course that is so. 

Mr. SMATHERS. However, the pure- 
blooded Hawaiians constitute but 3 per- 
cent of the total population of Hawaii 
today. Eighty-two percent of the peo- 
ple of Hawaii come from an Oriental 
background. In itself, that is not bad. 
Perhaps we should begin to move in that 
direction, and should become the United 
States of the Pacific, and finally should 
become the United States of the Orient. 
But at the moment I do not believe it is 
practical. We cannot do it and still pro- 
tect the things in which we who live in 
the United States believe. Nor can we 
do it and still maintain our high stand- 
ard of living or the purity of our democ- 
racy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is it not a fact that 
if Hawaii should be admitted, we would 
no longer be the United States of 
America? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Exactly. Then we 
would become the United States of the 
Pacific. 

Of course it is also proposed that 
Alaska be admitted as a State. Again, 
the people of Alaska are good people; 
but there are only 130,000 of them. 
Many of our cities have larger popula- 
tions than that. If Alaska were also 
to be admitted as a State, we would then 
become the United States of the Pacific 
and the Arctic Oceans. 

When the day came that some polit- 
ical party needed two additional Sena- 
tors, it might be decided to admit the 
people of Puerto Rico as a State. Then 
we would become the United States of 
the Pacific, the Arctic, and the Carib- 
bean; and the dear Lord himself only 
knows where that movement would stop. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Mississippi will yield 
at this point, I wish to state that the 
Senator from Florida has referred to the 
persons who are of pure Hawaiian blood, 
and he said they comprise only a very 
small proportion of the population of 
Hawaii. 

I believe it worth while to mention 
that one of the most distinguished of all 
our combat teams in World War II was 
composed of Japanese from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. Some of the finest 
fighters we had were Japanese from Ha- 
waii. I believe those people should re- 
ceive their just credit, along with those 
of the native Hawaiian strain. Cer- 
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tainly patriotism cannot be confined or 
limited on the basis of ancestry. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
New Mexico is entirely correct, Mr. Pres- 
ident; but that does not mean that the 
people of Hawaii are entitled to state- 
hood, and does not mean that it is best 
for the United States that Hawaii be ad- 
mitted to statehood. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Mississippi will yield 
at this time, to permit me to make an 
observation, let me say that in my re- 
marks about an oriental background, I 
hope I made it clear that I do not have 
anything against orientals. On the 
other hand, some of our great historians 
and great leaders have believed, as did 
Daniel Webster, that there are some log- 
ical boundary lines and some logical lim- 
its to the United States, and that they 
must be observed if we are to preserve 
our traditions, our system, our mores, 
and so forth; and that we cannot con- 
tinue to spread all over the world. 

The tendency to spread too far has 
been the cause of the destruction of 
many great nations and empires, which 
took over too many persons of diverse 
races and of different backgrounds, even 
though they were wonderful people. 
Such a movement finally had led to the 
destruction of many nations. 

There is no doubt that the Japanese 
from Hawaii fought well with our troops. 
However, those who had been living in 
Honolulu fought well in defense of their 
own homes. What man would be worth 
his salt if he was not willing to fight 
when his home was attacked, as were 
the Japanese in Hawaii on December 7, 
1941. If they did not then say, “We 
want to annihilate the enemy who has 
attacked us,” of course they would not 
be worth their salt. Two battalions of 
those men fought heroically with our 
forces, and, of course, we are proud of 
them, 

On the other hand, many Puerto 
Ricans and many persons of other na- 
tionalities or from other areas have 
fought well with our forces. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Puerto Ricans have con- 
tributed a higher percentage of their 
young manhood to the defense of the 
United States than have the people of 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my information is that the French 
Senegalese fought very ably and he- 
roically with the Americans during the 
last war. However, I do not think that 
entitles the French Senegalese to state- 
hood. The point that they fought well 
ge S relevancy to the question of state- 

ood, 

Mr. President, at this time I should 
like to read further from the report of 
the Hawaiian Territorial Commission on 
Subversive Activities, that commission 
having been created by the Hawaiian 
Territorial Legislature: 

Testimony taken at the hearings revealed 
that in some instances individuals recruited 
into the Communist Party were elected to 
union offices without knowledge that they 
were even candidates. Through this method, 
a well-knit minority of Communist Party 
members exercised complete control over the 
large membership of the ILWU. Today, 
therefore, we find a curious situation where 
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the so-called International Longshoremen 
and Warehousemen's Union has within its 
membership and under the control of the 
Communist Party, the workers of the basic 
industries of the Territory of Hawaii; namely, 
shipping, pineapple, and sugar. 


This is an official document of the 
Hawaiian Territorial government. I 
continue to quote: 

To maintain this economic control of the 
Territory of Hawaii, the Communist-con- 
trolled ILWU has pitted race against race and 
creed against creed in any issue where it was 
losing ground with the workers. In this 
manner a well-knit minority has been able 
to maintain rigid control over the rank and 
file of a powerful union. 


Mr. President, the situation described 
in this report has not changed in any 
way whatsoever. The hold of the Com- 
munist Party on the economic life of 
Hawaii has not been weakened, but, on 
the contrary, has been strengthened as 
was demonstrated in November and De- 
cember 1952, when the Communists 
halted all Matson Line shipping to and 
from Hawaii for 12 days because 1 Com- 
munist longshoreman had been dismissed 
from his job. 

That shows their power. For 12 days 
in November and December 1952, they 
tied up all Matson Line shipping. That 
is the big shipping line which delivers 
most of the food to the Territory. They 
tied up all shipping for 12 days because 
one longshoreman had been dismissed 
from his job. 

Today one-third of the total mem- 
bership of the ILWU, headed by Harry 
Bridges, is in Hawaii, and they are com- 
pletely dominated by the Communist 
Party to such an extent that a worker 
dares not speak out against the menace 
of communism for fear of losing his job 
and being blacklisted from his own 
industry. I believe that to be a correct 
statement. Communism is so power- 
ful that workers are afraid to speak 
out against it. Workers are afraid to 
speak out against Communist domina- 
tion of the union, for fear of being 
blacklisted and losing their jobs. That 
condition is general over the Territory. 

The appendix of the report continues 
a description of some of the recent 
activities of the Communists in Hawaii, 
naming names and mentioning the in- 
dividual cells and groups of the party. 
It was written by Ichiro Izuka, former- 
ly a Red official of the Communist Party 
in Hawaii, and during his party mem- 
bership a leader of the ILWU. When 
he ceased to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party, he was forced out of his 
union and blacklisted from employment 
on the waterfront. This man was a 
leader in the union, and a party mem- 
ber. When he quit the party he was 
forced out of the union and was pre- 
vented from obtaining employment on 
the waterfront. He was a witness in the 
current Smith Act trial of Jack W. Hall, 
Denichi Kimoto, and five other Com- 
munist leaders in Hawaii. Ichiro Izuka’s 
story about these activities, in his own 
words, deserves special study and consid- 
eration, and I should like to bring them 
to the attention of Senators, exactly as 
stated by Izuka himself. I read: 

The Communist Party in Hawaii was re- 
activated in November 1945. For some 
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months before this, our leading Commu- 
nists were active in what were known as 
community discussion groups. The lead- 
ing spirits were Dr. Reinecke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert McElrath. 


McElrath is now the Communist news 
commentator in the islands. Day in and 
day out he vilifies the United States. 
He has a tremendous influence over the 
people there. 

The other Communists were— 


Peter and Alice Hyun, Eileen Fujimoto, 
“Jack” Kimoto, Jack Kawano, and myself. 
This group moved from district to district, 
to engage in public discussion on subjects 
of community interest. Usually middle- 
class and professional people were invited to 
attend through personal contacts by party 
members. These meetings attracted school 
principals, teachers, welfare workers, and & 
sprinkling of manual workers. 

They were a success and had the effect of 
increasing the prestige of our leading Com- 
munists in the community. None of the 
good middle-class people who attended had 
any idea that they were being led by Com- 
munists, but to me, looking at it from the 
inside, this activity merely constituted an- 
other front activity. 

When orders came to reactivate the party, 
the discussion groups were dropped. Three 
cells, clubs, or fractions were formed at once. 
I was told that since I was not in a CIO 
union I should attend the meetings of the 
miscellaneous group, composed of people 
from the drydocks, A. F. of L., machinists 
union, and so forth. The first meeting of 
this group was held in Waikiki in the house 
of Elizabeth Bristow, secretary to Jack Hall, 
Present were Ernest Arena, Ralph Vossbrink, 
Jack Hall, K. Imori, Robert McElrath, Frank 
Thompson, Elizabeth Bristow, and myself. 
The first order of business was the election 
of officers, which resulted as follows: 

Chairman, Jack Hall. 

Literature director, Ralph Vossbrink (he 
was the individual who caused some excite- 
ment in Honolulu by passing out Communist 
literature on the waterfront). 

Educational director, Robert McElrath. 

Treasurer, Ichiro Izuka. 

As treasurer, I kept a card in code showing 
the name of each member, his Communist 
Party book number, the monthly dues, in- 
itiation fee, and the month and date of pay- 
ment of dues. 

This card requires decoding since I was 
instructed to keep the information confiden- 
tial and to devise a system of recording 
which I, alone, could understand. The first 
symbol in column I is a Russian “A” and 
stands for Ernest Arena. In the next col- 
umn is his book number, which was 74515, 
in column 3 is $1.00 dues for the month of 
November 1945. He received a raise in wages 
in January 1946, which raise required him 
to pay dues of $2 a month. The second 
symbol in column I is a Russian “B” and 
stands for Ralph Vossbrink. The third is 
a Japanese character and indicates Jeanette 
Nakama. The fourth symbol is a Russian 
“H” and stands for Jack Hall. The fifth is 
a Japanese character and stands for Imori, 
The sixth is an English “I” and stands for 
Izuka. The seventh symbol is a Russian M“ 
and stands for McElrath. The eighth symbol 
down is Russian “T” for Mr. Frank Thomp- 
son, then the ILWU international repre- 
sentative in the islands. The ninth is a 
Japanese character and stands for Ralph 
Tokunaga. The following “O” stands for 
Wilfred Oka. The card shows he joined the 
party and paid his dues in February 1946. 
The other names indicated on the card are 
as follows: Okuhara, then of the carpenters 
union, joining in June 1946; Wallace Ho, 
who didn’t pay any dues here because he 
Was paid up in San Francisco and was wait- 
ing for his transfer card; David Thompson, 
also waiting for transfer card; Peggy 
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Uesungi, not then a member, merely a pros- 
pect. This girl joined later for job security, 
I believe. She was secretary of Yukio Abe, 
secretary-treasurer of the ILWU, Local 137. 
Next is her husband, who is an employee of 
the Mutual Telephone Co. It is quite likely 
he joined the party also to make his wife’s 
job secure. I am quite sure he knows noth- 
ing about communism. The next is Pauline 
Rosenthal, who was waiting for a transfer 
card from San Francisco; then Abe, a mem- 
ber of the National Maritime Union, and 
Mrs. Abe, his wife. At the bottom of the 
card is the Russian “B” to represent Eliza- 
beth Bristow, who left in January 1946 for 
New York. 

Later on more clubs or fractions were 
formed, first on Oahu, and later on Hawail, 
Kauai, Maui, and Lanai. I now give a brief 
account of these fractions. Since none of us 
party members were permitted to keep writ- 
ten minutes or records it will readily be 
understood that much is now forgotten and 
much I never heard about. Party discipline 
requires that a member ask no question 
about other fractions. Therefore, I have 
only the sketchiest information and know 
only the most active members in the party. 


What I am doing, Mr. President, is 
showing how, step by step, the Commu- 
nist Party was reorganized after the 
war, in 1945, and how it has grown and 
increased in power, leading up to the de- 
plorable condition which exists today, 
when communism, according to the dis- 
tinguished former Governor of the is- 
lands, is in control of its economic life 
and greatly influences its political affairs. 


The description which follows is as of 1946 
before my resignation from party member- 
ship in November 1946. As already men- 
tioned, there were three groups at first after 
reactivation of the party. As these groups 
increased in size it was decided by the execu- 
tive board to divide them up so as to have a 
separate group or fraction in each district 
where there were party members. Thus 
there was a Kaimuki group, with Dr. John 
Reinecke as chairman. This cell met at 
Reinecke’s home at 3571 Pahoa Street. I 
estimate that there were from 10 to 15 in 
this cell, including Mrs. Aiko Reinecke, Mrs. 
Peggy Uesugi and, at first, Ernest Arena. 
Arena later joined the Moilili group because 
he was a worker and a trade unionist, while 
the Kaimuki group, composed largely of so- 
called intellectuals, concerned itself with 
education. Arena was secretary-treasurer 
of ILWU Local 150. As an example of the so- 
called education work, Dr. Reinecke told me 
during one of his numerous visits to pier 11, 
which you might say was headquarters both 
for ILWU and the Communist Party, that the 
executive board of the party had assigned to 
the Kaimuki and Moilili groups the job of 
strengthening the Hawaii Youth for De- 
mocracy. Reinecke was once a teacher at the 
University of Hawaii. Charles Fujimoto was 
chairman of the Mollili group and a chemist 
employed by the university. It was natural 
that these two should become most active 
in promoting Hawaii Youth for Democracy. 

Other members of the Moilili group were 
Wilfred Oka, Koichi Imori, Ralph Tokunaga, 
and Jeanette Nakama, in whose house at 
Kaihee Lane the group usually met. A word 
should be said about the occupations of 
some of these people. Wilfred Oka was once 
with the YMCA. From there he went to the 
carpenters union (AFL) as assistant busi- 
ness agent. When he was forced out he se- 
cured a job with the teamsters union. He 
was assigned first, if I remember rightly, to 
organize Honolulu’s taxi drivers. This was 
around October or November of 1945, or per- 
haps even earlier. While he was with the 
teamsters, Oka was recruited for the party 
by Imori in January 1946, after which he 
brought about a switch in the affiliation of 
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the taxi drivers from AFL to Culinary and 
Service Workers Union (CIO) organized by 
Ralph Vossbrink. At this particular time 
the party line required that party members 
do all in their power to secure the affiliation 
of as many AFL unions as possible with the 
CIO. Oka, as a good party member, immedi- 
ately went to work as a kind of casual or- 
ganizer for CIO unions in Hawaii, all of 
which are, more or less, controlled by the 
Communist Party through party members 
placed in strategic positions in these unions, 


That was a Communist, Mr. President, 
who said that all the CIO unions in Ha- 
waii were more or less controlled by the 
Communist Party through party mem- 
bers whom Hall had placed in strategic 
positions in all the unions. 

Koichi Imori received his training in trade 
union work from the local Brewery Workers 
Union under the leadership of Mr. James 
Cooley. This was back in 1938-41. For a 
short period Imori was trying to interest 
garage and service-station employees in the 
United Auto Workers of America (CIO). 
This union was too long making up its mind 
whether or not to grant a charter over here, 
so Imori got himself a job with Morgan 
Haywood, business representative of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, an 
independent union. He was forced out of 
this job and was picked up by Mr. Arthur 
Rutledge of the AFL teamsters on Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. He was given a job as business 
agent of Local 904, Gasoline and Oil Drivers 
Union. 

The party was much in favor of having 
party members like Imori occupy key posi- 
tions in unions like the machinists and 
teamsters. Imori was, in fact, a useful pipe- 
line of information for the party. From 
discussions within the party, in which I 
myself participated, I believe it is correct to 
say that Imori was planted, first in the 
machinists then in the teamsters, by the 
party itself. Later Rutledge assigned Imori 
to help Mookini raid the ILWU in the pine- 
apple industry. You will remember Mookini 
was ousted from the ILWU as president of 
the Pineapple Union, Local 152. This as- 
signment was too much for Imori. He re- 
signed May 23, 1947, and Rutledge publicly 
denounced him as a Communist. Rutledge 
had discovered he was taking subscriptions 
among the AFL members for the People’s 
World, and Rutledge, with some justification, 
said that the People’s World is the west 
coast edition of the Daily Worker, New York 
publication of the Communist Party of the 
United States of America. 

Ralph Tokunaga of the Moilili cell was 
president of the Marine Engineering and 
Dry Dock Workers Union, affiliated with the 
ILWU. It is not an accident or a coinci- 
dence that Tokunga is president of this 
union, The party planned it that way. The 
party needs people it can trust in such 
positions, and who could be more trust- 
worthy from a Communist Party point of 
view than a party member? 

Jeanette Nakama at one time was secre- 
tary to the port agent of the National Mari- 
time Union (CIO) in Honolulu. She re- 
signed at about the time President Curran 
of the NMU was denouncing President Harry 
Bridges of the ILWU and the Communists 
within his own union. Later I read in the 
newspapers that she had joined the staff of 
the Department of Public Welfare in Hono- 
lulu. 

The next cell or faction is the Manoa 
group—the most important of them all. This 
faction included Jack Hall, his wife, Yoshiko 
Hall, David Thompson, research director of 
ILWU, Robert McElrath, international rep- 
resentative of ILWU, and Pauline Rosenthal, 
office manager of ILWU offices at pier 11. 

The Puunui group was an offshoot of the 
Waikiki cell, which had been split into three 
groups, Puunui, Manoa, and Moilili. The 
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Puunui group was first organized in August 
1946 at a regular Wednesday night meeting 
of the Waikiki group, which in this case was 
held in my home at 2714 Liliha Street. 
Later it met regularly at this address. The 
reason for forming the Puunui group was 
that the original group was getting too large 
and it was becoming more difficult to keep 
these meetings secret. Chairman of the 
group was Ralph Vossbrink and the treas- 
urer was Willis Wong. Other members were: 
Easter Doyle, of the Dry Dock Workers Union 
and president of the Oahu CIO Council; Wal- 
lace Ho, an employee of the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards, active also in organizing the 
Culinary and Service Workers Union with 
Vossbrink; and Rachel Saiki, who was a star 
witness in the NLRB S. H. Kress case in 
1938, and who assisted in organizing Spud's 
Laundry when she was for a time employed 
there. After I was in disgrace with the 
party for supporting that long-time friend 
of labor, Mr. Borthwick, in the delegate race, 
this group met in Wally Ho's home at 62 
Laimi Road. 

The McCabe group (mostly employees of 
the McCabe Co.) was led by Jack Kawano, 
president of local 137, ILWU, and later tem- 
porary president of the consolidated water- 
front local which included longshoremen all 
over the Territory. Other members were Ben 
“Big Nose” Kaahawinul and Julian Napu- 
unui, an executive board member of Local 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator is familiar with the statement 
by the Delegate from Hawaii, which, in 
effect, supports the charge which the 
Senator is making as to the influence of 
communism in the Territory of Hawaii. 
On pag. 90 of the hearings this question 
was asked of Mr. Farrington who was 
then testifying: 

Mr. SMATHERS. This statement, which I 
tried to quote a minute ago, from Hall, is 
writsen to me in a letter from James L. Coke, 
whom I understand used to be the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMATHERS. He says: 

“A strange thing to me is, if the subver- 
sives of Hawaii are going out for statehood, 
Mr. Jack Hall, one of these convicted last 
Friday, made this plain in a Labor Day speech 
which he delivered some years ago in Hono- 
lulu when he said, and I quote, ‘Do not for- 
get we are aching for statehood, and then 
we will be able to elect our governor and our 
judges, and we will have control of the 
police’.” 

That had reference to a man who was 
one of those convicted as a Communist 
in the trials in 1952. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That was Jack Hall, 

Mr. SMATHERS, Yes. Then I said: 

I quote that now, because a moment ago 
when I asked you about it, I could not find 
the quotation. 

You said a moment ago that you thought 
this threat of communism was rather serious. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I think it is. 


That was the Delegate from Hawaii 
speaking. Some persons around here 
who have never been to Hawaii, or who 
may have been there for a short time 
and been wined and dined by those hos- 
pitable people and had placed around 
their necks the little leis which seem to 
have a very enticing effect, say that the 
Communist movement in Hawaii is not 
now in existence. The distinguished 
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Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
said he was worried about the Commu- 
nist movement sometime ago, and that 
he was opposed to the admission of the 
Territory of Hawaii into the Union be- 
cause he was worried about what would 
happen to the United States if the Com- 
munists got into our Government 
through the admission of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

He went to Hawaii. I do not know 
what happened, but he had a lei placed 
around his neck. That had been the 
experience of other Senators. When the 
chairman came back, he changed his 
mind. Now he comes before us and says 
he is not worried about communism. 
But the Delegate from Hawaii, a man 
who has lived there, says he thinks the 
Communist movement is very serious. I 
read from the hearings: 

Senator SMATHERS. Does that result be- 
cause of the fact that you are dependent 
upon shipping, and that the Communist 
union controls the shipping in and out of 
the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I think that is one factor, 
and I think they have been very active in 
that field for quite some time, and that 
there were conditions there that encouraged 
that sort of activity. 

Senator SMATHERS. How many people are 
there in the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union; do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I believe there are be- 
tween 25,000 and 28,000. 

Senator SMATHERS. In the papers, it was 
reported in the New York Times the other 
day that some 26,000 International Long- 
shoremen's and Warehousemen’s Union 
workers went out on strike in protest against 
the conviction of John Hall. 


Mr. EASTLAND. And the mayor of 
a city of 277,000 people, out of roughly 
450,000 population in the islands, had his 
bands parade the streets as a protest 
against that conviction. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator from Mississippi intends to ad- 
dress any of his remarks to the question 
of the influence of the Communist press 
and the Communist radio. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have later tran- 
scripts of the radio broadcasts of Mc- 
Elrath, the Communist commentator, 
who has tremendous influence in the 
islands. I have statements and testi- 
mony with reference to the amount of 
money which has been used to finance 
the Communist press in Hawaii. The 
condition is very alarming. 

Furthermore, there is proof that from 
$150,000 to $200,000 a year is sent from 
Hawaii to the West Coast, to be used 
by Harry Bridges in furthering com- 
munism in the United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I trust that before 
the debate is concluded the Senator from 
Mississippi will place that information 
in the Recorp, because I am confident 
the average American citizen would be 
extremely alarmed by the propaganda 
influence of the Communists in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, if they knew exactly 
what the Communists were doing. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The testimony of 
Delegate FARRINGTON, which the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida quoted, 
shows absolutely that the bill should be 
defeated, because Delegate FARRINGTON 
said that communism was a grave dan- 
ger in Hawaii. 
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Has the distinguished Senator from 
Florida read, in Delegate FARRINGTON’S 
newspaper, the conditions in the fall 
of 1952, during the political campaign, 
with respect to the imminent danger 
of communism taking over Hawaii? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No, I must say to 
the Senator, I have not read those 
issues, but I know, as Delegate FAR- 
RINGTON stated before the committee, 
that he thought, even as late as 1953, 
when he testified, that communism was 
a very serious danger. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There was the sit- 
uation of a Democratic Communist cap- 
tive, who came within 10,000 votes of 
defeating Delegate FARRINGTON, stating 
from the bench that communism and 
the Communist Party in Hawaii were 
not offshoots of Russian communism. 
That was a statement by the man who 
received practically 50 percent of the 
votes agaist Delegate FARRINGTON. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida has attended all the 
hearings, and I know he has heard the 
argument made, as it is made by per- 
sons from the islands who desire state- 
hood, that if statehood were granted to 
Hawaii, the people of Hawaii would be 
better enabled to handle the Commu- 
nist problem. Has the Senator from 
Florida heard that argument? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I must say that I 
have, and I hope the Senator from 
Mississippi will address himself to that 
question. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I desire to ask the 
Senator from Florida a question. The 
persons who advocate the bill state that 
if Hawaii is granted statehood, the peo- 
ple there will be better able to handle 
the problem of communism. I have not 
had an opportunity to read all the com- 
mittee hearings; I have read only 
Governor Stainback’s testimony. But I 
should like to ask the Senator what 
proof or what reason was given to sus- 
tain such an assertion? 

Mr. SMATHERS. No reason was 
given. It is simply a statement based 
upon the conclusion that if statehood 
is granted, somehow or other the Com- 
munist menace would be eliminated. 
Of course, the very fact that, in many 
ways, Communists are behind much of 
the active statehood movement does not 
seem to worry other persons at all. Why, 
I do not understand. There is not one 
thing the people of Hawaii could do 
under statehood which they cannot do 
now. Actually, there is no reason to 
believe that by granting statehood, they 
would or they could make a more active 
fight on communism. 

It is my belief that the people of Ha- 
waii definitely should be required to 
clean up the Communist mess before 
they come before Congress and even ask 
for statehood. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Would they not be 
weaker in the effort to combat commu- 
nism? There would be a slate of can- 
didates proposed. There would be the 
election of the governor of the State, 
there would be the election of two United 
States Senators, and the election of a 
Representative. In Hawaii there is a 
labor union, or a group of 30,000 per- 
sons masquerading as a labor union, but 
who, in reality, comprise a Communist 
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organization, according to the distin- 
guished former governor of the Terri- 
tory. Does not the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida realize that statehood 
would place the ILWU in a powerful 
trading position, to play off those groups, 
to trade support here for support there? 

Would they not say, “If you will give 
us a Senator, we will give you a Senator. 
We will give you a governor, if you will 
give us a Representative.” 

After all, it is the Congress of the 
United States which the Communist 
Party desires to control. Would not 
statehood increase tremendously the 
Communist infiuence in the political life 
of Hawaii? 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no ques- 
tion about it, because, as the Delegate 
from the Territory of Hawaii has pointed 
out, most of the outlying islands, not the 
large island on which the city of Hono- 
lulu is situated, are more completely con- 
trolled by Communists than is the city 
of Honolulu. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There is one island 
in which the legislative delegation was 
elected by the ILWU. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There is no ques- 
tion that the Communist influence in 
the outlying islands is greater than it is 
in the city of Honolulu. The two can- 
didates for United States Senator, the 
candidate for United States Representa- 
tive, and the candidate for governor 
would have to run islandwide, as the 
expression is. They would have to ap- 
peal for votes all over the outlying is- 
lands, which obviously would increase the 
influence of the ILWU and make it 
greater than it is now. 

Of course, if they were successful, as 
the former governor has stated, while 
it might be true that they could not 
elect a candidate simply by their own 
votes, nevertheless they could keep a 
candidate from being elected. If a can- 
didate hoped to become elected, he would 
have to make common cause with the 
Communists. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Anti-Communists, 
such as Judge Stainback, say that if Ha- 
waii is granted statehood, the Commu- 
nists will be able to veto the election of 
candidates for United States Senator, 
United States Representative, and gov- 
ernor. That is the contention of the 
anti-Communists. 

On the other hand, Communist Leader 
Jack Hall says, “We will be able to elect 
Senators. We will be able to elect a Rep- 
resentative. We will be able to elect a 
governor. Then we will be able to take 
over the State of Hawaii.” 

Mr.SMATHERS. Obviously, the Com- 
munists believe in their own minds that 
they are stronger than some other per- 
sons think they are. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Our own people say 
that Communists can veto the election 
of anyone. Our own people do not say, 
“We can elect whomsoever we desire.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Asa matter of fact, 
at a recent meeting of the ILWU in 1954, 
when someone asked them about state- 
hood, they said they were staying quiet. 
But they want statehood; they are pro- 
moting statehood, as I read from the 
record a moment ago. 

Jack Hall, the convicted leader, said, 
“We are aching for statehood.” They 
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know that if they have statehood, with 
the influence and the control which they 
have in the Territory of Hawaii, they 
will then have a voice, and the same voice 
will be speaking for them in the United 
States Congress. They are aching for 
statehood, and they cannot wait until 
they get it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Not only will they 
have a spokesman in the United States 
Congress, but it will give the Kremlin 
and Moscow infiuence on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States. I make 
that statement in all candor, because the 
ILWU is a Communist union. Its mem- 
bers may not be Communists, but its 
leadership is Communist. The leader- 
ship disciplines and controls the mem- 
bers, and the head of the union is an 
agent of the Politburo in Moscow, and 
is a traitor to the United States. Yet he 
is the most powerful man in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He is the man who 
holds the balance of power in politics 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Why should we admit Hawaii as a 
State, when the most powerful individual 
in Hawaii is a Communist, and when the 
most powerful group in Hawaii, politi- 
cally, are Communists and traitors to the 
United States of America? One cannot 
indict all the people of Hawaii. Most of 
them are good people. They are anti- 
Communist. But the fact remains that 
the members of this union use their 
political power to promote the ends of 
its Communist leadership. 

I read further from the testimony of 
the cell organizations in Hawaii. I was 
reading that Eileen Fujimoto, wife of 
Charles Fujimoto, who was chairman 
and also a member of the executive 
board of the Communist Party. 

I continue reading from the report: 

She earns her living as secretary to Jack 
Kawano. Another member was Joseph (Joe 
Blurr) Kealalio, who was vice president of 
ILWU Local 137. Another was Richard 
Shigemitsu, executive board member of 
local 137, who was also elected by secret 


order of the party to the Committee for 
Maritime Unity, about April 1946, 

Early in 1946 all members of the ILWU, 
who were also members of the party, made 
up & group generally referred to as the 
ILWU group. Later it, like the Waikiki 
group, became too large and was split up 
into three—Castle & Cooke, McCabe, and 
the sugar group. I attended many meet- 
ings of the ILWU group when it met at Ki- 
moto’s home at 2162 Makanani Drive, in 
Alewa Heights. These meetings discussed 
such matters as the CMU convention, ILWU- 
PAC, the coming struggle in sugar, etc. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, with the understanding 
that he does not lose his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a question 
by the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I say, with the under- 
standing that the Senator does not lose 
his right to the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Iseek information. Can 
the Senator from Mississippi advise the 
Senator from Oregon how much longer 
he thinks his speech will take? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I can- 
not finish today. In fact, the work team 
of the Internal Security Subcommittee 
has conducted extensive hearings on this 
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question, and before the debate is over I 
expect to speak 3 or 4 days. I did not in- 
tend speaking tomorrow, but I cannot 
conclude today. I have just reached the 
preface of my remarks. 

If the Senator from Oregon wishes to 
speak this afternoon, I shall yield the 
floor to him. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask a question 
or two before I accept the very generous 
offer of the Senator from Mississippi. 
If I did not ask the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi to yield, assuming the Senate 
would grant me the privilege of speaking, 
how much longer would the Senator 
from Mississippi take? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I would take as long 
as the Senate remained in session today. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder if the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], now act- 
ing majority leader, will permit me to 
put the question to him. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was expected that 
the Senate would remain in session as 
long as the Senator from Mississippi 
spoke, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thought I understood the Senator from 
Michigan to agree with the Senator 
from Texas a moment ago that the Sen- 
ate would recess at 5:15. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understood the 
Senator from Mississippi to say he was 
going to finish his speech. 

Mr. EASTLAND. No; that was not 
the agreement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan would like to have the Senate 
recess at 5:15. 

Mr. MORSE. Still protecting the 
right of the Senator from Mississippi 
to the fioor, I should like to remind the 
Senator from Michigan that the Inde- 
pendent Party proposes to make a speech 
tonight, with the cooperation of the Sen- 
ate and the Senator from Mississippi; 
but at the same time I did not want to 
take the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND, The Senator has 
my cooperation. 

Mr. MORSE. I think my address will 
take in the neighborhood of 30 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have a suggestion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
going to conclude my speech at this time. 
Later in the debate I expect to get all 
the information from our hearings into 
the Recorp. It will take several days, 
and, of course, I could not finish tonight. 
I yield the floor to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, with the under- 
standing that when I speak again it will 
ek count as a second speech on the sub- 
jec 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is that a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Case 
in the chair]. Will the Senator state his 
request? ‘The Chair wishes to inquire 
of the Senator from Mississippi if he 
yields the floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As I stated, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield the 
floor with the understanding that, after 
yielding to the Senator from Oregon, 
when I again address the Senate my re- 
marks will not be counted as a second 
speech on the subject I am discussing. 
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Mr. LONG. Is there any reason, in 
the parliamentary situation, why the 
Senator cannot make all the speeches he 
desires to make on this subject? Does 
not the Senator have the right to make 
an additional speech on the subject? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is entitled to 
make two speeches on the subject; and, 
of course, an amendment may be offered, 
and he could then make two speeches on 
the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Do TI understand the par- 
liamentary situation to be that addi- 
tional amendments are still in order? 
Am I correct in understanding that the 
Senator may make two speeches upon 
the bill itself, as well as two speeches 
upon every amendment which is offered 
to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator could do so with regard to 
amendments to the Hawaiian section of 
the bill. As the Chair understands, the 
Alaskan amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. LONG. However, the Hawaiian 
section is still subject to amendment, is 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. And any number of 
amendments could be offered, and 
two speeches could be made on each of 
those amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
unless the Senate adopted the unusual 
procedure of limiting the number of 
amendments. 

Mr. LONG. Is there any reason why 
the Senator from Mississippi could not 
make any number of speeches by fol- 
lowing such a procedure? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Why would the 
Senator ask me to offer a sham amend- 
ment merely in order to be able to make 
a speech? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 


During the delivery of Mr. EASTLAND’s 
speech, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a joint resolution to 
establish a commission for the celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Alexander Hamilton. I am happy to 
announce that 17 other Senators have 
associated themselves with me in the 
introduction of the joint resolution, and 
I shall mention them in the remarks I 
am about to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140), 
to establish a commission for the cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Alexander Hamilton was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the last 
quarter of the 18th century was a time 
of great events. Among the greatest of 
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these events were the American Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution. Despite 
some self-styled liberals, the American 
and French Revolutions had no relation 
to each other. They were begun for dif- 
ferent reasons, conducted altogether dif- 
ferently, and produced exactly opposite 
results. So destructive was the French 
Revolution that the French people have 
not yet, a century and a half later, been 
able to erect stable political institutions. 

On the other hand, the American Rev- 
olution was a creative revolution. From 
it came national independence for the 13 
rebelling British Colonies in North Amer- 
ica, loosely bound together by the Con- 
tinental Congress. Within 8 years of 
Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown the 
Constitution of the United States had 
been written and ratified, but only after 
the greatest political campaign our peo- 
ple have ever seen. 

Within another 8 years George Wash- 
ington’s 2 great presidential admin- 
istrations were over; new political insti- 
tutions had been firmly erected, which 
still stand; new traditions had been 
planted in the minds of the people, tra- 
ditions which still flourish and are 
strongly cherished by the descendants of 
the American revolutionists, 

One writer, Lynn Montross, has ob- 
served that “the American Revolution re- 
mains the only great political upheaval 
of history which achieved all its aims 
without the execution of a single oppo- 
nent for his political beliefs.” Then he 
adds: 

A nation which can produce a single first- 
rate political mind in a generation is well 
endowed. But this little strip of Atlantic 
seaboard in the late eighteenth century was 
shaped into a nation by such brains as Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, 
Madison, Otis, Hamilton, Jay, and Monroe. 
Such a concentration of genius can only be 
compared to the Greece of Pericles or the 
Italy of the Renaissance. 


In the forefront of this remarkable 
group stood Alexander Hamilton. 
Among them, in 1787, only Washington 
and Franklin shared Hamilton’s intense 
belief in his vision of the destiny of the 
not yet United States. 

This vision, which he had set down in 
words in 1782, at the age of 25, in The 
Continentalist, was before him to the 
end of his life. 

Let me repeat Hamilton’s words: 

There is something noble and magnificent 
in the perspective of a great Federal Repub- 
lic, closely linked in the pursuit of a common 
interest, tranquil and prosperous at home, 
respectable abroad; but there is something 
diminutive and contemptible in the prospect 
of a number of petty states, with the appear- 
ance only of union, jarring, Jealous, and per- 
verse, without any determined direction, 
fluctuating and unhappy at home, weak and 
insignificant by their dissensions in the eyes 
of other nations. * * * Happy America, if 
those to whom thou hast entrusted the guar- 
dianship of thy infancy know how to provide 
for thy future repose, but miserable and un- 
done if their negligence or ignorance per- 
mits the spirit of discord to erect her banner 
on the rules of thy tranquillity. 


During the next 19 years, until Jeffer- 
son became President in 1801, Alexander 
Hamilton was at the center of construc- 
tive activity in the building of the United 
States which has come down to us almost 
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unchanged. His was the fertile mind and 
organizing genius of Washington’s ad- 
ministrations. For this great work he 
has been described as “the Architect of 
American Union.” 
The late Elihu Root praised “the lucid 
and powerful expositions of controlling 
principles” contained in Hamilton’s great 
reports to the Congress on public credit, 
a national bank, and on manufactures, 
which were the guides “by which our Na- 
tion has become great and respected and 
they are applicable now as they were 
then.” 

25 beyond this high merit Mr. Root 


The spirit and tone of these discussions; 
their freedom from personal rancor and prej- 
udice; the considerate appraisal and respect- 
ful treatment of opposing arguments; the 
constant test of proposals by fair recognition 
of the working of human nature among the 
interests and prejudices and habits of the 
people to be specially affected; the industry 
with which light is sought by the author 
from history and experiment; the unswerving 
relevancy of the argument to the supreme 
object of the general public good—all these 
qualities render these reports models for 
treatment of such subjects as we now have 
before us, and examples worthy to be fol- 
lowed in our efforts to do our duties as citi- 
zens in the coming discussion. 


Hamilton’s maxim in writing and 
speaking was simply this: “Let the force 
be in the idea, not in the language.” 
That is still a good rule. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, come 
July, Alexander Hamilton was struck 
down in his 47th year. It is fitting now 
for the Congress to establish a United 
States commission to plan and conduct 
@ proper celebration of Hamilton’s bi- 
centennial in 1957. For that purpose, 
Mr. President, I have introduced a joint 
resolution which will create the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. This joint resolution is also spon- 
sored by the senior Senator from Vir- 
gina [Mr. BYRD], the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the senior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. LANGER], the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
Kins], the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Jonnson], the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Among the great contributions which 
the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission might make would be to ar- 
range for the publication of Hamilton’s 
papers. 

There have been three previous pub- 
lications of the writings of Hamilton: 

First. The Works of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, edited by John C. Hamilton, in 7 
volumes and published by order of the 
Joint Library Committee of Congress 
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during 1850 and 1851. These volumes 
were based upon the materials then de- 
posited in the State Department ar- 
chives. Judged by the standards of the 
day, the volumes were useful and good, 
but historical editing has since under- 
gone revolutions and refinements. 

Second. History of the Republic of the 
United States of America as Traced in 
the Writings of Alexander Hamilton and 
of his Contemporaries, by John C. Ham- 
ilton, New York, 1857-60, six volumes. 
This set reprints in narrative form many 
of the materials earlier presented in the 
works, but takes advantage of some ma- 
terials in other collections. 

Third. The Works of Alexander Ham- 
ilton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This 12- 
volume publication of 1904 contains very 
little that was not contained in the 
1850-51 works. 

All of the aforementioned publications 
have long been out of print, and can 
be obtained, with difficulty, only from 
dealers in old and rare books. They are 
available in many of our public libraries, 
but even the best that is available is 
basically a collection of materials assem- 
bled a century ago. 

What has happened to his illustrious 
contemporaries? 

First. The Writings of George Wash- 
ington were published between 1931 and 
1944 in 39 volumes, under the auspices 
and at the expense of a Government 
commission, which operated from 1924 
through 1944, involving this as one of 
its major accomplishments. 

Second. Thomas Jefferson. He is re- 
ceiving ample justice in one of the most 
ambitious historical projects of our 
age—jointly sponsored by the New York 
Times and the Princeton University 
Press. The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
edited by Julian C. Boyd and others, will 
ultimately have a contemplated 55 to 
58 volumes. The first volume was issued 
in 1950 and has already established a 
new high standard for historical edit- 
ing. 

Third. Benjamin Franklin. Yale Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society and others, 
has recently announced the project of 
collecting and publishing the complete 
works of Franklin. It is indicated that 
15 volumes will be published over a pe- 
riod of some 10 years. 

Thus, of our four great figures of the 
18th century, only Hamilton stands neg- 
lected. 

It seems clear that the most appro- 
priate and enduring contribution which 
any Federal Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission could make would be an 
adequate edition of his writings. This 
need not be done with the same elaborate 
completeness of the Jefferson project, 
with its 50 and more volumes. It need 
not be done entirely at the expense of 
the taxpayers, as was the George Wash- 
ington publication. The Hamilton Com- 
mission should be empowered to invite 
and accept financial contributions from 
interested individuals and organiza- 
tions—with the income-tax allowances 
normally applicable to donations to edu- 
cational and similar activities, 
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There is a growing interest, in every 
segment of the American public, in our 
rich historical heritage. 

First. The Rutgers University Press 
will this year issue the 9th and final vol- 
ume of the “Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln,” edited by Roy P. Basler and 
sponsored by the Abraham Lincoln Asso- 
ciation. 

Second. This year the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has published the 8th and 
final volume of the “Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt,” edited by Elting E. Morison. 

Third. Many other similar projects are 
in motion. They include: Herman Mel- 
ville, James Fenimore Cooper, and John 
C. Calhoun. 

When the publication of all this wealth 
of historical data is complete, definitive 
biographies of our leading Founding 
Fathers can be written. But more im- 
portant yet, the great story of the forma- 
tion of the American Union can be writ- 
ten with accuracy, completeness, and 
perspective. Then the unique American 
political system, which springs from the 
nature of our Union, will be better and 
more widely understood. Then the life 
of the United States may well go on for 
thousands of years. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is a most propitious time in which we 
could undertake the kind of commemora- 
tion I am proposing, because we are liv- 
ing in an era of world history when many 
countries throughout the world are 
struggling with the problem of self- 
government, or trying to find a proper 
formula to use in adopting for themselves 
the self-government best suited to their 
environment, capabilities, and abilities, 
and by making available to those people 
in foreign lands, as well as to American 
scholars, the complete works of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, I think we will serve not 
only this Republic, but the world. We 
will be pointing out some of the basic 
considerations understood by Americans 
in the creation of a republic which has 
done more to preserve and promote hu- 
man freedom than any other system of 
government in any other era of history. 


THE REPUBLICAN FOREIGN-TRADE 
POLICY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bouter of Maryland in the chair). Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senator from Nevada now has the 
floor. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I am asked: “What is the 
Republican foreign-trade policy?” 

The administration as yet has not pro- 
vided a clear-cut answer. The Congress 
has not given a clear-cut answer. 

The Republican platform of 1952 
stated that trade agreements will be en- 
tered into and maintained on a basis of 
reciprocity and to safeguard our domes- 
tic enterprises and the payrolls of our 
yorkers against unfair import compe- 

tion. 

Many domestic industries have not, to 
date, been safeguarded, and the payrolls 
of our workers have not been safeguarded 
against unfair import competition. 

Extensive efforts are being made by 
Proponents of free trade and one-eco- 
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nomic-world to destroy the few safe- 
guards that remain, weak and ineffective 
as they are, after 20 years of free trade 
and State Department sell-outs. 

The answer to what the Republican 
foreign-trade policy is—or what it was 
intended to be—comes from the Repub- 
lican National Committee, the heart of 
the Republican Party itself, and I have 
yet to find any answer elsewhere. 

After the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1952, and after the nomination 
of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent—but prior to the election—the Re- 
publican National Committee saw fit, 
through its research division, to develop 
and distribute a 24-page treatise on the 
Republican foreign-trade position. This 
document, entitled “The Republican 
Party and Foreign Trade,” was an im- 
portant campaign document. 

It reviewed Republican foreign-trade 
policy throughout the history of the Re- 
publican Party, denounced the authority 
given to the President under the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, condemned the 
general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
which we call “GATT,” and scored State 
Department propaganda and usurpation 
of power. 

PROMOTE EMPLOYMENT ABROAD AND UNEMPLOY= 
MENT IN UNITED STATES 


The Republican National Committee, 
through sponsorship of this valuable re- 
port, charged, and correctly so, that the 
Democratic administration, with its one- 
world, free-trade policies, was, in fact, 
promoting employment abroad and un- 
employment at home. 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
thinks it is particularly fitting at this 
time, when we have been discussing the 
Bricker amendment and the various sub- 
stitutes, to go back to this Republican 
statement of Republican principles, as 
promulgated in the thick of our success- 
ful Republican campaign. 

In its foreword, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee's research division 
stated many truisms. Among these 
are— 

Goods shipped to our shores from coun- 
tries which have few, if any, laws regarding 
cartels, monopolies, working conditions, in- 
surance, minimum wages, and numerous 
costly features which are mandatory in the 
United States, compete directly with the 
products of our own workmen. 

Many of these goods enter free of any duty; 
others are dutiable at very low rates estab- 
lished by the Congress or by the President 
under the Trade Agreements Act. 


I may say here that under New Deal 
administrations, the Congress abdicated 
its authority under the Constitution. In 
fact, “obligation” is a better word: and 
“constitutional responsibility” is a still 
better phrase to be used iri that connec- 
tion. Congress turned over that author- 
ity to the President, who, in turn, trans- 
ferred it to the State Department, which, 
in turn, gave it to this thing called 
GATT. 

I resume the quotation: 

If imported goods can undersell domestic 
goods because of low production costs re- 
sulting from low wages, monopolies, lack of 
workmen’s compensation, insurance, etc., 
then the American worker is entitled as a 
matter of constitutional right to some form 
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of import regulation that will put him on 

an equal footing. 

UNITED STATES TAXES USED TO SUBSIDIZE FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 

Mr. President, that Republican docu- 
ment, prepared by and for the Republi- 
can National Committee, went on to say 
that in recent years enormous sums have 
been spent abroad to build new plants, 
install modern equipment, train work- 
ers, and increase efficiency; and it sig- 
nificantly adds that— 

We might say to our own farmers, factory 
workers, and businessmen, “Reduce your in- 
come and living standards to those of the 
coolie or peon, or get out of the kinds of in- 
dustry that cannot compete with the foreign 
industries using that kind of labor.” In- 
deed, there have been open and serious at- 
tempts by Fair Deal leaders to do that very 


The State Department has even gone 
so far as to say, “Of course we shall lose 
some industries and we shall have un- 
employment, but we will train those 
workers to do other kinds of work, and 
we will install new industries in those 
areas.” Of course, those industries 
would admittedy be uneconomic, or they 
would be there already. 

Indeed there have, and attempts to do 
that very thing are being made now by 
the Clarence Randall’s, the Charles 
Tafts, the Henry Ford II's, and others of 
that strange global cult who are seeking 
to displace American workers to the ad- 
vantage of foreign low-wage coolie or 
peon labor. 

In concluding this foreword, the na- 
tional committee through its research 
division, states: 

To the preservation of the rights of the 
American workman to continue to make a 
fair living in the occupation of his choice, 
this study is dedicated. 


I repeat, “the occupation of his choice,” 
not an alternate or substitute occupation 
chosen for him by a State Department 
with its eyes focused upon foreign na- 
tions across the seas and with little or 
no understanding of the living standards 
of our American workers or of the 
experience needed to fit them for their 
work, 

Mr. President, to me that constitutes 
® pledge, a campaign pledge, and a 
pledge which I assume the Republican 
Party intends to honor. 

They are pledged to protect the living 
standards of the American workingmen 
and the investments of Americans in 
their own country. 

It bespeaks Republicanism—the Re- 
publicanism of Abraham Lincoln, Wil- 
liam McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Calvin Coolidge, 

The document—a Republican cam- 
paign document if you please—offers this 
simple and correct definition of what a 
tariff is, and in these words: 

A tariff is a form of government tax levied 
on imported goods. 


I may say at that point that the work- 
ingmen of America in their jobs, and 
the taxpayers of America, in their in- 
vestments, have a right to expect the 
protection of an import fee—a duty, as 
the Constitution calls it, or a tariff, as it 
is generally referred to—which compen- 
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sates for the difference between the 
wages in this country and those in the 
chief competitive nation, for differences 
in taxes, and other factors of lesser 
magnitude. 

If we intend, deliberately, to browbeat 
the workingmen of America through the 
threat of sweatshop labor competition, 
we do not deserve the reputation of be- 
— a great party, as we always have 

en. 

The junior Senator from Nevada 
thinks it is very important to understand 
that, particularly in these days of high 
taxes, high income taxes, high corpora- 
tion taxes, and high excise taxes on 
American producers of products in 
America, and when taxes on imported 
goods have been reduced in most in- 
stances to nothing at all, and in others 
to 2 percent. 

Recently there was a discussion in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House relative to a further reduction of 
taxes for American investors abroad. 

TARIFF POWERS ABSOLUTE 


I shall not take time to recite the Re- 
publican history of Republican tariffs or 
taxes on imported goods up to the elec- 
tion of a Democrat President in 1932 and 
the subsequent enactment of the trade- 
agreements scheme of 1934, but I will in- 
clude this Republican comment on that 
act. I quote: 

Under the Democrat plan, the President 
became a virtual dictator of our tariff ad- 
justments. He was not required to answer 
to Congress nor to explain to its Members 
the manner of his operations. * * * 

Under the most-favored-nation treatment, 
the concessions made under the plan were 
to be generalized to all the world. * * * For 
example, the President gave a concession on 
tuna fish canned in brine toIceland. Japan, 
Peru, and the other suppliers of this item 
have taken advantage of the reduced duty 
and in the last 2 or 3 years imports have 
skyrocketed. 


They still are skyrocketing, by the 
way. 

The countries really benefiting had not 
only not given us any concession in return 
for this valuable one— 


The Republican report continues— 
but Iceland, to whom the concession was 
originally granted, does not manufacture, ex- 
port or trade in tuna fish canned in brine, 
and therefore the concession was worthless 
to that country. 


It has become the habit of the State 
Department to make a trade agreement 
with a country relatively unimportant, 
so that the dealings attract little public 
attention. Then, under the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause the nations which 
really benefit, without any paper conces- 
sions, enjoy the same privileges. That 
is all the concessions have ever been— 
paper concessions—since they escape re- 
sponsibility through manipulation of 
the price of their money in terms of the 
dollar-trade permits, exchange permits, 
and other manipulations. 

The Republican National Committee’s 
research report then discussed the his- 
tory of the Republican peril point and 
escape clause provisions, the opposition 
to these provisions on the part of the 
Democrat administration, and its eva- 
sion of these provisions from the time of 
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their inclusion in the Extension Act until 
the time of the report. It states: 

The fact that some agreements contained 
some form of escape clause, and others did 
not, opened the way for the worst kind of 
discrimination and unfairness. Further- 
more, the administration was not obligated 
SA — the escapes that were provided unless 

ose. 


The Republican committee report 
continues: 
The President— 


Meaning President Truman, 

course— 

could control the life, death, or degree of in- 
jury to any given industry by the turn of 
his thumb just as the Roman emperor sig- 
naled the disposition of gladiators in the 
amphitheater. 

GATT PERFIDY EXPOSED 


Now we get to the Republican research 
division’s declaration on GATT, with its 
introductory statement that the free 
trade banner has been waved more and 
more openly with each year of the oper- 
ation of the trade agreement program, 
which certainly is as true today as under 
the previous administration. 

I quote: 

In 1944 and 1946 plans were laid for a 
scheme that would permanently commit the 
United States to participation in an inter- 
national organization to control world trade. 
The scheme was designated the International 
Trade Orgaization (ITO). 


It was one of the famous alphabetical 
agencies which formed a pattern, along 
with 30 or 40 other such organizations, 
What was that pattern? It was to make 
us dependent on foreign sources for the 
materials without which we could not 
fight a war or live in peace, and move 
our civilian economy to a wartime 
economy. 

I continue to quote: 

This was to be a major step toward eco- 
nomic one-worldism and so entangling that 
our whole free enterprise system was 
threatened. 


Members of the Senate will recall that 
I was making those very charges on this 
floor from the very inception of GATT 
and in all the years between, and it is 
gratifying to me to know that I was stat- 
ing what was then, and still is, the final 
definitive position on this subject of the 
Republican Party. 

The Republican National Committee’s 
report continues: 

It was decided that it might be too big 
a pill for Congress to swallow all at once, 
and the initial step became a multilateral 
trade agreement known as the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 

This GATT in effect provisionally since 
1947, is a sort of nebulous, hydra-headed 
arrangement whereby a number of coun- 
tries have agreed to put concessions in the 
pot all under one agreement. 

The authority of the President to enter 
into this agreement has been seriously ques- 
tioned. His general powers, coupled with 
the delegation of authority under the Trade 
Agreement Act and a failure of Congress to 
specifically condemn GATT are his claims to 
the right to make the United States a mem- 
ber. 


of 


NATION BOUND BY EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
It should be noted that GATT cannot be- 
come definitely effective until we have 
changed some of our laws and reversed some 
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of our court decisions, but it is provisionally 
effective and operating in full force for all 
its sections except the ones that are con- 
trary to our existing laws. 

Under its terms the State Department and 
the President have bound this country to 
make such changes in our own laws as con- 
flict with GATT and ITO principles as soon 
as üble 

Alert leaders 


This Republican report states 
have repeatedly challenged the administra- 
tion—the Truman administration, that is— 
to bring GATT before Congress for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. 


Well, it has not come before the Con- 
gress yet. 

What is being challenged is the right of 
the President to enter into such an agree- 
ment and usurpation by him and the State 
Department of power to prevent Congress 
from exercising its constitutional responsi- 
bilities. 


There are frequent other references to 
GATT in this Republican report, among 
them the statement I have made often 
on the Senate floor, that “GATT is the 
camel's head in the tent.” 

And there is this Republican admoni- 
tion to all Republicans which I now 
quote: 

Republicans in Congress and on the home 
front must keep a constant vigil to prevent 
the one-worlders and free traders from doing 
stealthily what the American public would 
not let them do openly. 


Today, in my opinion, that advice is as 
pertinent as when the Republican Na- 
tional Committee issued this document 
in the successful Republican campaign of 
1952. 

ONE-WORLDERS AT WHITE HOUSE DOOR 


The one-worlders and the free traders 
are abroad again and some of them are 
trying to slip into the White House by 
the back door. 

A large section of this Republican 
document and report is devoted to 
demonstrating that the Democrat ad- 
ministration promotes employment 
aboard and unemployment at home. 

I expect to go into this employment 
picture at another time. 

Back in 1952, during the Republican 
campaign, when this declaration was 
prepared in behalf of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, the statement was 
made: 

Every worker whose job depends on his 
employer's ability to stay in business knows 
of the avalanche of imports that would 
sweep our shores except for emergencies 
and consequent artificially stimulated do- 
mestic production. He knows also that a 
number of industries have suffered even 
though one emergency after another has 
aided the home producer. 


Mr. President, we are now, it appears, 
through the able leadership of President 
Eisenhower, done with the perpetual 
emergencies of the New Deal and the 
Fear Deal. 

Now the prophetic words of that Re- 
publican campaign document of 1952 are 
coming true. 

Our free-trade chickens are coming 
home to roost, an avalanche of imports 
is sweeping our shores, and the Repub- 
lican Party must return to the Repub- 
lican policies and principles of 1854 
through 1952 if our industrial prosperity 
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and our industrial payrolls are to be 
maintained. 


PRO-FOREIGN DRIVE CONTINUES 


I am aware, of course, of the free 
trade propaganda that is being dissem- 
inated throughout the Nation in an ef- 
fort to have the policies of the two pre- 
vious administrations and State Depart- 
ments continued. 

The Republican National Committee’s 
research division warned about this too. 
It stated: 


Stirred and spurred by the free-trade 
clique which has been operating the State 
Department, foreign nations have been quick 
to complain and see dire shadows on the wall 
every time a domestic industry has appealed 
to the Tariff Commission under the escape 
clause, 


Well, they still do. 


These very countries are among the many 
whose import restrictions are enormous and 
rigid compared with our own.— 


And that is still true. 

The Republican report continues: 

The propaganda campaign, with its 
malignment of domestic agriculture, labor, 
and industry, and the bitter tears shed over 
the “trend toward isolationism” is so ob- 
viously a deliberate plant by free-trade 
protagonists that the public should see and 
know it for what it is. 

The Fair Deal propaganda campaign about 
how tariffs are wrecking our foreign-aid 
program is a sham and quite a reflection on 
those in power. 

The President— 


Meaning President 
course— 


has autocratic power over tariffs. Very few 
of those tariffs have not been reduced at 
least once: most have been reduced twice, 
and many have been reduced three times. 
* * * Who do the Democrats think they are 
blaming for the present tariff situation? 

On the other hand, this is apparently a 
groundwork campaign for a final dash toward 
the completely free-trade goal. 


Remember this was the Republican 
National Committee’s research division 
speaking in the presidential campaign of 
1952. 


Never before— 


The committee stated— 
has it been so important to elect a Repub- 
lican President and a Republican Congress. 
“America Last” has become the new slogan 
of a party that has constantly chiseled away 
the rights and freedoms of every worker and 
employer in the country. 

Adequate, flexible tariffs are essential to 
the economic welfare, and must be main- 
tained wherever low standards in foreign 
areas give imported goods undue advantages 
over those produced by American labor. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS SOUND TODAY 


Mr. President, this Republican Na- 
tional Committee document concluded 
with a number of specific recommenda- 
tions, which in my opinion, constitute 
the only declared foreign-trade policy 
of the Republican Party today. These 
policy recommendations include: 

The GATT should be examined by Con- 


Truman, of 


Changes in our international agreements 
should be made by reciprocal negotiations. 

The aim of Republican improvements in 
trade agreements will be the promotion of 
world trade on the basis of fair and reason- 
able competition. 
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We maintain that this is entirely com- 
patible with the principle that foreign 
products of underpaid, unregulated foreign 
labor shall not be admitted to this country 
on terms which imperil our living standards 
or injure domestic industries. 

Tariffs are the tried and proven method 
of regulating imports. 

Customs procedures * * * should 
modernized and made clear and simple. 

The right to court review by importers and 
domestic producers must be maintained at 
all costs, and we deplore the recent attempts 
to impair that right. 

The Tariff Commission should be revital- 
ized and expanded so that it can capably 
administer its many functions under the 
tariff and trade agreements acts. 

It should be brought back to its close 
relationship with the Congress and cease to 
be a tool of the executive branch for the 
furtherance of its peculiar policies. 

Under a system of true reciprocity and full 
cooperation with friendly foreign nations, a 
Republican administration will maintain 
the American heritage—the right of every 
citizen to engage in the labor of his choice. 


Mr. President, that is Republican 
policy. 

The right of every citizen to engage 
in the labor of his choice is in direct 
conflict with the majority report of the 
so-called Randall Commission, which 
would forfeit many vital and historic 
American industries to the greed or 
avarice of foreign powers, some of which 
have not even demonstrated they are 
friendly. 

It is a Republican policy that the 
Tariff Commission be brought back to 
its proper relationship with Congress, 
an agent of Congress, and cease to be a 
tool of the executive branch under any 
administration. 

The Tariff Commission is an agent of 
Congress. Its function is to adjust the 
duties and tariffs on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition, in the same 
manner that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is commissioned by Con- 
gress as its agent to determine freight 
rates on the basis of a reasonable re- 
turn on investment. 

END FREE-TRADE HYPOCRISY 


Mr. President, adequate flexible tar- 
iffs must be restored and maintained for 
our own economic welfare. 

We must divorce ourselves from GATT, 
in which we, the richest nation on the 
globe in both natural and industrial re- 
sources, have but 1 vote out of 50 or 60 
participating nations. 

We have 1 vote among 50 or 60 nations 
which are all trying to get a piece of the 
United States of America because it fur- 
nishes the only rich market in the world, 
which has been developed to that extent 
through our own efforts over 175 years. 

Mr. President, the Trade Agreements 
Act, with all its hypocrisies and favored- 
nation clauses, its contempt of Ameri- 
can sovereignty, and its discriminations 
against American industries, American 
investors, and American working men 
and women, must be permitted to die 
unmourned on June 12, 

The Republican foreign-trade policy, 
which the Republican Party pledged in 
the 1952 campaign and for which the 
American people voted when they voted 
for a change, must be carried out if we 
are to deserve the honored name of Re- 
publican, 


be 
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When that is done, Mr. President— 
and I am convinced it will be done—peo- 
ple over the Nation no longer will need 
to ask: “What is the Republican for- 
eign-trade policy?” 

THREE BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. President, I should like to say at 
this point that the Constitution of the 
United States provided 3 branches of 
government; not 1, not 2, but 3, inde- 
pendent of each other, as checks and 
balances, as the congressional debates 
at that time indicate. What were those 
departments of government, those three 
separate branches set up as balances 
and checks in the Constitution of the 
United States? They were, Mr. Presi- 
dent, an executive branch to carry out 
and make effective the legislation passed 
by the legislative branch. A legislative 
branch, which is entirely free and inde- 
pendent of the executive branch, to pass 
the legislation. A judicial branch, en- 
tirely free from both branches, to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of the acts 
of both the executive and legislative 
branches. 

Mr. President, for the past 22 years 
we have had one branch and that is not 
in accord with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. That is what the fight on the 
Senate floor today involves, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is not a fight for or against the 
President of the United States, nor was it 
a fight for or against Mr. Truman when 
he was President of the United States. 
Our President, Mr. Eisenhower, is one 
of the finest men in the world. The 
fight on the Senate floor involves wheth- 
er the Congress of the United States has 
the intestinal fortitude to stand up and 
again become an independent branch of 
the Government as set down and out- 
lined by the Constitution of the United 
States, or whether it shall continue to 
be a satellite, as it has been for 22 years. 


FOUR APPROACHES TO DESTROY THIS NATION 


Mr. President, there are four ap- 
proaches to destroy this Government. 
They did not start yesterday; they were 
not set up yesterday; they have been 
growing for 20 long years. What are 
they, Mr. President? 

First, the political approach, spear- 
headed by the Alger Hiss crowd, which 
has been identified as communism. It 
did not start yesterday. It was begun 
deliberately by the recognition of Com- 
munist Russia in 1933, without any safe- 
guards whatever. Communist Russia 
was just about to die on the vine, and 
when it was recognized by this Nation— 
every veterans’ organization in the coun- 
try cried to high heaven about it, but all 
they got was the “horselaugh.” 

What is the second approach, Mr. 
President? The economic approach. 
That approach was spearheaded by the 
Harry Dexter White crowd, placing in 
the hands of 50 to 60 foreign nations the 
fate of American workingmen and wom- 
en, through international trade agree- 
ments, under the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act. 

Mr. President, the Trade Agreements 
Act will expire on June 12 of this year, 
after having been extended from 1934, 
3 years each time, to 1952. We then 
cut the extension to 2 years, and, last 
year, to 1 year, 
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This year, Mr. President, when it ex- 
pires on June 12, nothing is disturbed. 
The constitutional responsibility as out- 
lined in article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, is again in effect. The setting 
of duties, imports, and excises—tariffs— 
automatically reverts to the Tariff Com- 
mission, an agent of the Congress, to fix 
such flexible duties on a basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. Section 8, 
article I, of the Constitution provides 
specifically that the Congress of the 
United States shall fix the duties, im- 
posts, and excises, to which we now re- 
fer as tariffs and import fees, and it also 
provides that Congress shall regulate 
foreign trade. There is a serious ques- 
tion, Mr. President, of the constitution- 
ality of any act that Congress may pass, 
and which it did pass, to transfer a con- 
stitutional responsibility of that body to 
another branch of the Government. 

Mr. Dean Acheson and Mr. Willard 
Thorp testified before congressional com- 
mittees many times that it is impossible 
to separate the domestic economy from 
our foreign policy. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Constitution of the United 
States pointedly separated the domestic 
economy from the foreign policy. It 
placed the foreign policy in the hands of 
the executive branch, and the domestic 
economy in the hands of the legislative 
branch, and only the act which I have 
just described tied them together. So 
long as that act is in full force and ef- 
fect, of course, Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Thorp were exactly right. It is impos- 
sible to separate the domestic economy 
from foreign policy. 

In 1934, the Congress of the United 
States, at the instigation of a strong- 
minded President who prevailed upon 
the weak Congress, tied the domestic 
economy and the foreign policy of the 
United States together through the pas- 
sage of the Trade Agreements Act, 
named the Reciprocal Trade Act, to sell 
free trade to the American people. 

I would invite attention to the fact 
that the words “reciprocal trade” do not 
occur in the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 
It was never reciprocal, never intended 
to be, and never can be because we can- 
not control the actions of foreign na- 
tions after such agreements are signed. 

Mr. President, the constitutional ap- 
proach is the third approach to destroy 
our independence of action, through a 
continued whittling away of that docu- 
ment through executive agreements and 
other methods. The Bricker amend- 
ment was an earnest attempt to pro- 
tect the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights from this continual tinkering 
without consulting the people of this 
Nation in the regular manner. 

The taxation approach is the fourth 
method of destroying our competitive 
position in the markets of the world. 

It also is water on the wheel of re- 
tarding our production in favor of im- 
ported goods from the sweatshop labor 
nations. 

Mr. President, again I say that if this 
Congress will stand on its own feet and 
become, again, a separate branch of the 
Government as constituted and set up in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
in the matter of the regulation of for- 
eign trade and in adjusting the duties 
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or tariffs on the basis of fair and reason 
able competition, there will be no ques- 
tion as to the Republican principles. 


THE EISENHOWER TAX PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
representative of the Independent Party, 
I wish to make a very brief reply to the 
President’s radio and television broad- 
cast of last night on the tax program. I 
understand that representatives of the 
Democratic Party will make a reply to- 
night, over the radio and television. But, 
as the representative of the Independ- 
ent Party, I am perfectly satisfied to 
speak from my desk on the floor of the 
Senate, in replying to the President’s 
speech, 

Last night the President of the United 
States attempted to tell the people of 
this country that the Republican ad- 
ministration had done wonders in reduc- 
ing expenses, thereby making possible 
tax cuts which already have gone into 
effect. He tried to justify a discrimina- 
tory Republican-tax program by an ap- 
peal to the highest motives of the people. 

Mr. President, the President's message 
does not stand up under analysis. The 
claims made do not square with the 
facts. The President’s proposals would 
not serve the best interests of the 
economy. They merely follow the give- 
away pattern which has become the hall- 
mark of the Eisenhower administration. 

Let us take the claims first. 

The President said: 

Now, to reduce taxes, we had to find some 
way of saving money, for despite many years 
of heavy taxation, our Government has been 
running deeper and deeper into debt. A 
year ago this administration inherited a 
budget calling for a spending program that 
we have since reduced by $12 billion. Of 
this total saving, $7 billion is being made 
this year. 


Mr. President, it is no secret that such 
an inflated claim is based upon the Tru- 
man recommended budget for fiscal 
1954, which totaled $66.3 billion. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's budget recommenda- 
tions were lower. But the President 
apparently did not seem to believe it 
pertinent to point out—either last night 
or in his state of the Union message— 
that Congress cut the Eisenhower rec- 
ommendations from $56.8 billion to $53.4 
billion. 

The claim of great savings is based on 
the supposition that a President’s rec- 
ommended budget approximates con- 
gressional appropriations. The Presi- 
dent knows—or should know—that the 
recommended budget is the asking price. 
To use the highest possible figure in the 
Truman budget recommendations is to 
engage in political propaganda. 
EISENHCWER SPENDING AT CLOSE TO TRUMAN 

RATE 

Let us examine the President’s own 
budget figures, to test this political claim 
of economy and accomplishment. 

Mr. President, the document entitled 
“The Budget for Fiscal Year 1955” con- 
tains some fascinating figures. I have 
the document before me at this time. 
What does it show? On page A-8 it 
shows that actual 1953 gross expendi- 
tures were $83,499,000,000. What is the 
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Eisenhower estimate—not mine, but the 
President’s—for actual gross spending in 
fiscal 1954? It is $82,895,000,000. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, table 4 of the 
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budget message, which sets forth in de- 
tailed breakdown the summary figure I 
have just used. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste 4.—Summary of budget expenditures by agency, based on existing and proposed 


legislation 
Un millions} 


ther. 
Independent offices: 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Service Commission 
Economic Stabilization Agency 
Export-Import Bank of Washington- 
Federal Civil Defense “rin auc 


— EN SE es 
General Services Administration - 
Housing and Home Finance A 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Defense— Military Functions. . 47, 565 
Department of Defense—Civil Funet ions. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


Total budget expenditures 


Appucable c 
Adjustment to daily Treasury statement 


Net budget expenditures 


1054 estimate 1955 estimate 


1 Less than % million. 
2 postal rate increase. 


TABLE 9.—Applicable receipts of public enterprise funds Bess their effect on budget expenditures, by function and agency, based on existing 


Deduct, > 
2 i Ae Government corporations, the postal service, and other revolving funds the receipts of which 
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Mr. MORSE. In other words, the 
Eisenhower administration’s gross ex- 
penditures for its first fiscal year in 
office was all of $504 million dollars less 
than the last Truman-approved budget. 

Mr. President, I wish to say this is a 
vital figure, because, unfortunately, the 
Eisenhower administration has succeed- 
ed, I am afraid, in giving millions of the 
American people the impression that its 
savings are much greater than they actu- 
ally have been. But President Eisen- 
hower’s own budget message does not 
bear him out when it comes to the matter 
of the savings in expenditures of his 
administration during its first year in 
Office. 

There are other interesting features 
to this budget summary. The net ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1953 were 73.9 bil- 
lion, and were 70.9 billion for 1954. 
Those figures, which come from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s own budget figures, 
would seem to make the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration an economy administration 
to the tune of $3 billion. Of course, that 
is a great deal of money, even if it does 
not amount to the $7 billion claimed last 
night by the President in his speech. 
However, let us examine the alleged 
saving of $3 billion as shown by the 
President's budget message. 

The $3 billion “saved”—and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I point out that I use the word 
“saved” in quotation marks—is almost 
completely the result of the deductions 
made for applicable receipts. These 
receipts were $2,768,000,000 higher in 
1954 than in 1953. These are so-called 
public-enterprise funds. 

Table 9, on page A-16 of the budget, 
gives the breakdown of the applicable 
receipts of these public-enterprise funds, 
Also see pages 258 and 326 of the Presi- 
dent’s budget message. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have table 9 of the Presi- 
dent’s budget message printed at this 
point in the Record, as a part of my 
remarks. It appears on page A~-16 of 
the message. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


opment 
Education and general research... 
Agriculture and agricultural 
resources. 
Natural 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the two 
major increases from fiscal 1953 to fiscal 
1954 are under the headings of “Housing 
and community development” and “Ag- 
riculture and agricultural resources.” 

There was an increase in housing and 
community development applicable re- 
ceipts, amounting to almost $800 mil- 
lion—from $1.5 billion to $2.3 billion. 
For agriculture, the increase was $1.9 
billion—or a total for the two of $2.7 
billion, which amounts to almost all of 
the $3 billion difference between the net 
expenditures for fiscal 1953 and those for 
the fiscal 1954. That increase explains 
almost the entire alleged “savings” of 
the Eisenhower administration, because, 
while the “savings” claimed last night 
by the President in the course of his 
speech amount to $7 billion, on the basis 
of his own budget message, we find that 
the savings amount to only $3 billion, 
and $2,700,000,000 of that amount is ac- 
counted for by the increase in receipts 
by the Federal Treasury. 

Deep in the explanatory analysis of 
the budget—see page 1131—is the ex- 
planation for what has been claimed as 
a lower deficit for fiscal 1954: 

In 1954 and 1955 repayments will be $1.5 
billion and $1.8 billion, respectively, above 
the 1953 level. Primarily as a result of this, 
receipts of all major credit programs will 
for the first time in many years exceed gross 
expenditures and thus contribute materially 
to the reduction in total net budget ex- 
penditures. This substantial change reflects 
primarily increased repayments to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (including com- 
modities acquired in satisfaction of loans) 
and increased sales of mortgages by the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. 


Mr. President, these figures include 
those for crops surrendered by farmers 
in default of loan repayments during fis- 
cal 1954, in the estimated amount of 
$967 million, which was $183 million 
greater than in fiscal 1953. Over the 
same period, loan repayments by farmers 
increased by $570 million. 

To sum up, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is spending at about the same 
rate as under the last Truman budget. 
The supposedly lower deficit for 1954 is 
almost completely attributable to higher 
current receipts under the FNMA, or the 
so-called Fannie Mae, and the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation programs. 

Yet, Mr. President, those who listened 
to the President’s speech last night, and 
who have not taken time to analyze his 
own budget message, would get the idea 
that the Eisenhower administration is 
spending much less than was spent under 
the last Truman budget. However, that 
simply is not so. 

I say most respectfully that, in my 
judgment, the head of this administra- 
tion owes it to the American people to ex- 
plain fully the figures he uses when he 
makes such a speech as was made last 
night, and not to mislead the American 
people into the false belief that this ad- 
ministration has spent many billions of 
dollars less than did the Truman admin- 
istration. All we have to do is to take 
the President’s budget message to get the 
proof to the contrary. 

The President itemized some of the 
costs of Government which must be paid 
for by taxes, he said, and which require 
lower-income families, he said, to fore- 
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go tax exemptions at this time. He in- 
cluded the social- security program, 
which is an insurance program which 
pays its own way. He included unem- 
ployment insurance, which is paid for by 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
payroll taxes. He included the adminis- 
tration of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
costs about $9 million a year, possibly the 
least costly of any Federal program of 
like size and operation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Oregon say that governmental 
expenditures in connection with the 
Taft-Hartley Act are of dubious benefit 
to the people of the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly on the basis of 
the present wording of the act, I think 
they are a liability to the people of the 
country, and should not be placed in the 
asset column in any evaluation. 

These are only instances of oversim- 
plification and misdirected arguments 
which characterized the President’s ap- 
peal last night. Tax relief may be jus- 
tified on the ground that the adminis- 
tration anticipates a reduction in gross 
budget expenditures of $6 billion in the 
fiscal year 1955. However, if the wrong 
kind of tax relief is enacted and the 
growing rise in unemployment is not 
halted, a large merease in Federal Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the fiscal year 
1955 may be required. This will come 
about in part because Federal contribu- 
tions to the States for assistance pay- 
ments increase as unemployment rises. 
In part it will reflect larger price-sup- 
port outlays. 

Finally, we have the President's pledge 
that every resource of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be used to halt a depression. 

About 1 year ago—on March 13, 1953, 
to be exact—the Independent Party, in 
one of its weekly reports to the country, 
said on the floor of the Senate: 

From 1949 to 1952 in a 3-year period total 
tax receipts nearly doubled after having been 
increased fourfold in the previous decade. 
State and local taxes rose by one-fourth, but 
accounted for only one-ninth of the total 
rise. The remainder of the rise, or eight- 
ninths of the $46 billion increase was Fed- 
eral. These tax receipts, after rising nearly 
sixfold in the 1939-49 decade, almost doubled 
again in the next 3 years. Taxation on this 
rising scale cannot avoid having important 
economic consequences both for the national 
economy and for the individuals who must 
bear its burden, 


I thought it was clear a year ago that 
we could not continue the greatly swol- 
len tax structure, particularly with its 
effect on the purchasing-consuming 
classes of America, and not run into 
employment difficulty. I so indicated in 
that report on March 13 of last year. 

I then noted in that report that the 
value of personal exemptions had deteri- 
orated substantially since 1939, as a re- 
sult of outright reductions and a rise in 
living costs. 

The result, I stated, has been that the 
current exemption provided by law, 
“$2,400 for a family of 4, is $1,379, or 
36 percent, less than the amount needed 
for a modest but adequate level of living, 
as estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Labor.” 
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The tax savings already granted by the 
automatic January 1, 1954, tax reduc- 
tion went primarily to corporations and 
higher bracket taxpayers. The elimi- 
nation of the excess-profits tax saved the 
most profitable corporations approxi- 
mately $2 billion. A family of 4 persons 
with a gross income of $3,550 or below 
received no benefit from the January 1 
across-the-board tax cut, because the in- 
crease in the social-security payroll 
tax canceled out the tiny personal in- 
come-tax reduction which they received. 

Let us look at the record. The repre- 
sentative of the Independent Party is 
always willing to refer to his record in 
the Senate. I have pointed out before 
that the so-called tax savings which 
went into effect January 1, 1954, were 
not the result of any legislation passed 
by a Republican administration. The 
Eisenhower administration had not one 
single thing to do with a single dollar of 
tax saving that went into effect January 
1, 1954. Yet if we listen to the spokes- 
men of the Republican Party, including 
the President, we get the implication that 
the tax savings of January 1, 1954, have 
been brought about by the Eisenhower 
administration. That is not so. It was 
the result of legislation enacted during 
the Truman administration. 

The representative of the Independent 
Party is proud to stand on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon and point out 
that under that Democratic administra- 
tion he raised some objections to the tax 
proposals of the Democratic administra- 
tion because, as he pointed out in that 
debate, the Truman tax-saving program 
was not affording to the low-income 
groups the tax-saving benefits they 
ought to have. The representative of 
the Independent Party, then a Repub- 
lican, pleaded on the floor of the Senate 
that more favorable consideration be 
accorded the people in the low-income 
brackets. He pointed out in that debate, 
as he points out again today in this 
debate, that in the absence of consumer- 
purchasing power it does no good to in- 
crease the productive capacity of the 
factories of America. 

He pointed out in that debate, as he 
points out in the debate this afternoon, 
that unless we establish adequate con- 
sumer purchasing power—and we do not 
have it today to the extent that we need, 
with inventories overloaded and people 
following a contracted and restricted 
purchasing policy—it is perfectly absurd 
to expect that any tax saving we give 
the big taxpayers will go into invest- 
ments to increase the productive power 
of already existing plants, or into po- 
tential new plants. They are going to 
freeze their tax savings. They are going 
to hold the money they save from tax 
reductions, They are going to save it. 
They are not going to spend it as will 
the people in the low-income brackets. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] pointed out in a 
brilliant speech earlier this afternoon, 
that has been the record. Whenever we 
have the economic phenomenon which 
now exists in America, of overloaded in- 
ventories and contracting purchasing 
power on the part of the consumers, in- 
vestors do not invest in new production. 
They would be silly to do so. As I 
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pointed out in my colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia today, by holding the 
line, by operating the steel industry at 
60 or 70 percent of capacity, for example, 
they can make more money, until there 
is a demand for more goods and an 
ability to buy them, in the form of pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Does the mind of the 
Senator from Oregon go back +o the year 
1930, the first year after the great de- 
bacle of October 1929? In that year, as 
I remember, deposits in savings banks 
increased at a tremendous rate. A part 
of this increase was represented by the 
transfer of deposits from ordinary banks 
into savings banks, but another part 
represented a great addition in new sav- 
ings, because people were afraid of the 
future and wanted to accumulate their 
own reserves. But what was happening 
to actual investments in industry during 
1930? Were they not decreasing? 

Mr. MORSE. The interesting thing 
is that during that entire period many 
corporations in industry continued to 
pay dividends, when people were hungry, 
when millions were out of work. The 
report which I put in the Recorp some 
2 or 3 weeks ago, based upon the analysis 
in Barron’s, showed a very interesting 
fact, namely, that when tax relief is 
given to those in the so-called upper 
brackets, they not only freeze their sav- 
ings, but the large corporations con- 
tinue to pay dividends upon their stock. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois had reference not so much to 
dividends, but to the fact that, while 
Savings in savings banks and in other 
financial institutions increased, business 
did not invest in new plants, because 
business had a large percentage of idle 
capacity, and therefore, in effect, what 
happened was that the increased savings 
lay sterile in the banks and did not build 
up monetary purchasing power, produc- 
tion, or employment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, brilliant economist 
that he is, knows that the economic jour- 
nals of those days were filled with ar- 
ticles under such titles as “Unfreezing 
Frozen Assets in Banks.” 

That is what happens, Mr. President. 
The tendency is to solidify the savings 
and to freeze them. The savings are 
taken out of circulation and not used for 
production, because there is not avail- 
able in the great consuming classes of 
America the required purchasing power 
with which to buy the goods which would 
be produced by the factories. 

So the Senator from Illinois is correct 
with respect to what he says happened 
during the period of the great depres- 
sion. If we follow the economic charts 
for that period we find a contracting all 
the way along the line, not only of the 
purchasing power of the consumers of 
America, but also of investments in new 
production, resulting really in what the 
Senator from Illinois has called sterili- 
zation and what I shall term frozen 
blocks of savings, which had to be un- 
frozen if we were to have a revival of 
production. 
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But first we had to do—what? First 
we had to increase the purchasing power 
of the American consumers. A large 
part of the legislation of the New Deal 
was aimed to bring that about. It was 
not until we increased the purchasing 
power by increasing the employment of 
the mass of American workers that we 
started the program of curing the effects 
of the depression. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 
Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not correct to 
say that although the tax advisers to 
the President undoubtedly had good 
motives, they fell into a bad logical error 
in believing, because they would increase 
savings by their tax policies, that thus 
automatically they would increase in- 
vestments? In fact, they use savings 
and investments as identical terms, do 
they not? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that is an eco- 
nomic fallacy. I am glad the Senator 
from Illinois points it out in the course 
of my remarks today, because it is one 
of the points on which I bottom my 
opposition to the Eisenhower tax pro- 
gram and the basis on which I build my 
support of the George program. 

As I pointed out a year ago: 

It has long been common practice to ap- 
praise exemptions with reference to the 
maintenance of an essential minimum 
standard of living. According to the 
Treasury Department's 1947 study, Indi- 
vidual Income Tax Exemption, Division of 
Tax Research, Treasury Department, Decem- 
ber 1947: 

This viewpoint appears as far back as the 
beginning of the Federal income tax during 
the Civil War period. The then Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue stated with 
reference to the $600 personal exemption 
provided under the 1864 law: 

“It was, of course, the purpose of the law 
to exempt so much of one’s income as was 
demanded by his actual necessities.” (Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, 1866, pt. XXIII, p. 3.) 

“In other words, the tax principle or policy 
which was originally adopted to apply to 
this problem was one of exempting the 
amount necessary to enable the individual 
to provide himself with what were consid- 
ered to be the absolute necessities.” 


President Eisenhower in his speech in- 
dicated that if a $1,000 personal indi- 
vidual income-tax exemption is ap- 
proved, one-third of the taxpayers will 
be removed from the tax rolls. Actually, 
the figures are that if a $1,000 exemption 
is approved, 15 million taxpayers will be 
removed from the tax rolls at a total loss 
in revenue of $8 billion. If the $800 
exemption is approved, 7 million tax- 
payers will be removed at a cost of $414 
billion. The $700 exemption proposal, 
which is the one actually to be voted on 
in the House on Thursday, means that 
4 million taxpayers will be removed at 
a cost of $2.4 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did it not seem to 
the Senator from Oregon that the tax 
advisers to the President were somewhat 
disingenuous when they constantly 
spoke about the $1,000 personal exemp- 
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tion? So far as I know no one advo- 
cates a $1,000 personal exemption at this 
time. 

So far as I am aware, the highest ex- 
emption proposed, and the greatest in- 
crease in exemptions, is in the proposal 
of the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] for a $200 increase, to a total 
of $800. While there is a subordinate 
clause in the proposal of the Senator 
from Georgia, increasing the exemption 
limit to $1,000 next year, it is not in- 
tended for this year, and I am quite cer- 
tain that it is not an essential part of 
his proposal, and, indeed, could be omit- 
ted from it. 

Mr. MORSE. As usual, the Senator 
from Illinois, with great dignity and deli- 
cacy has properly characterized the 
strategy of the tax advisers to the Presi- 
dent, when he asks me the question if I 
did not think they were just a little dis- 
ingenuous. 

I am not quite so delicate as is the 
Senator from Illinois. I believe they 
were guilty of designed political propa- 
ganda, and they created a fear argument 
in the mind of the American people. It 
is regrettable that such an argument 
should be used in a speech by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon does not believe, does 
he, that the President did it? I am sure 
it was not the intention of the President 
to do this. I believe however, that the 
tax advisers to the President were less 
than frank. 

Mr. MORSE. All I can say is that 
the President read the speech. One 
can draw one’s own conclusions as to 
motivation and intent. I would want 
to believe that the President knew what 
he was reading. If he knew what he 
was reading, he is a party to the propa- 
ganda. 

An examination of the income levels 
of the actual people who would be re- 
moved under the three alternative per- 
sonal exemption figures indicates that 
if the $1,000 exemption is approved, a 
married worker with two children would 
have $4,444 tax free. This is about $2,000 
less than the value of his 1939 exemp- 
tion at today’s prices. 

After all, as was pointed out by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUG- 
Las! earlier this afternoon in the de- 
bate, it is what a person has left with 
which to buy the goods that really 
counts. 

The following table shows the income 
that would be exempt from taxes for 
a single person, a married couple, a mar- 
ried couple and 1 child, and a married 
couple with 2 children, if the exemp- 
tions of $700, $800, or $1,000 were ap- 
proved: 


Income exempt from tares at $700, $800, 
$1,000 exemption levels, by size of taxpayer 
family 
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President Eisenhower, in his speech, 
said, “I am for everybody paying his fair 
share.” 

A sound, progressive income tax is one 
that is based upon the ability to pay. 
The lower the income, the lower the tax; 
the higher the income, the higher the 
tax. Iknow that an important objective 
of the NAM is to remove progressivity 
from the Federal tax structure. I am 
opposed to this reactionary proposal. 

The question is, at what point should 
an individual be subject to individual 
income tax in a progressive tax struc- 
ture? I do not think it unreasonable to 
suggest that a married couple with two 
dependents should have the first $4,444 
of his income exempt from taxation un- 
der a sound progressive tax structure. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator from Ore- 
gon now quoting from the speech of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I am making my 
own argument at this point. The REC- 
orp will speak for itself. Earlier this 
afternoon there was a colloquy, after the 
brilliant address of the Senator from 
Georgia, involving the Senator from 
Georgia, the Senator from Illinois, and 
the Senator from Oregon. It will be 
found in the Recorp tomorrow that the 
Senator from Georgia does not disagree 
with my argument. 

Mr. LONG. I suppose the Senator 
from Oregon is aware of the fact that his 
argument is in direct conflict with the 
argument made by the President of the 
United States last night when he sug- 
gested that there was something very 
wrong with any tax exemption for any 
large number of the American people. 

Mr. MORSE. I have done my best to 
make clear that I share very little of the 
economic point of view expressed by the 
President last night with regard to taxes. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to me that a family of 4, with a 
$4,000 income, has not received any tax 
relief. There has been approximately $5 
billion of tax relief this year. There was 
$2 billion of tax relief for corporations 
when the excess-profits tax expired, 
There was $3 billion of tax relief when 
the last increase in income tax expired. 
However, that did not do the working- 
man any good, because at the time the 
income tax went back to previous levels, 
the social-security tax was increased, so 
that if a man was making $3,500, he actu- 
ally paid more than he was previously 
paying. If he made anything less than 
that amount, he paid more than he was 
paying when the reduction went into 
effect. 

Mr. MORSE. The President did not 
mention that; he did not say a word 
about that; he did not point out that his 
tax proposal, in effect, would result in 
unfairness to persons in the low-income 
brackets. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, Ihave 
given some study to it since last night, 
and I find that a man who had been mak- 
ing $50,000 a year would now be receiv- 
ing approximately $2,000 of additional 
income, whereas a person making $3,500 
a year would now be paying more than 
he previously was paying. 

c—210 
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Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s reinforcement of my argument. 

Mr. LONG. What concerns some of 
us is the fact that a man making $50,000 
a year and who will have $2,000 more is 
not likely to spend that additional 
money. He already has as many things 
as he has need for. But a man earning 
$3,500 would certainly spend his addi- 
tional income if he were giver a tax 
Saving. 

Mr. MORSE. That is also a part of 
my thesis. 

Mr. LONG. If there is any validity to 
the argument that a tax reduction will 
increase employment, we should see some 
results already, because there has been 
tax relief amounting to $5 billion, and I 
do not see that there has been any par- 
ticular benefit so far as increased em- 
ployment is concerned. Unemployment 
has been increasing approximately 500,- 
000 a month. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Georgia pointed out in his speech that 
what we are seeing is that some of the 
great companies which have enjoyed 
some tax benefits are curtailing their 
operations. They are not running now 
as near to full capacity as they were a 
year ago. In other words, the tax bene- 
fits they have already received have not 
resulted in an increase in their produc- 
tive capacity. 

Mr. LONG. The point is that they 
are not going to reinvest money unless 
there is an increased market for their 
products, and there is so little purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the masses 
today that they cannot buy the commod- 
ities which are being produced. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is correct. I thank him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made a very able argu- 
ment. It is sometimes said that what- 
ever is saved is spent, and that savings 
are built up to the same degree as are 
expenditures on consumption. I have 
been trying to emphasize the fact that 
this is true only if the amounts which 
are saved are actually invested. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And if there is a gap 
between savings and investments there is 
a sterilization or freezing of purchasing 
power. 

Mr. MORSE. It is the time element 
that I want to stress. Eventually, most 
of the savings, if the time bracket is 
spread out long enough, will find their 
way into some kind of an investment, 
but when we are confronted with a sit- 
uation which calls upon us to stop a 
growing economic disjointure, or reces- 
sion, or whatever we want to call it, a 
long timelag is not going to help the 
unemployment problem, because, during 
the timelag, the average saver is not 
going to invest until he can see developed 
the purchasing power to buy his product. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, was not 
one of the great logical fallacies of the 
President's statement the assumption 
that what might be advisable as a long- 
run policy and what might be true over 
a period of years is not true in the 
present situation? 
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Mr. MORSE. I think that is one of 
the major fallacies of the President’s 
speech. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does it not stand to rea- 
son that no company is going to estab- 
lish a new automobile plant when the 
present plants cannot sell the automo- 
biles which they have already produced? 

Mr. MORSE. As an interesting ex- 
ample, a used-car dealer talked to me the 
other night in regard to some of the 
problems confronting the automobile in- 
dustry. He told me the dealers were 
yery much concerned. They hope things 
will get better in the coming year. But 
he said that some dealers in new cars 
are actually taking such cars to used- 
car dealers and turning them over at a 
substantial loss to themselves because 
they are willing to take the gamble that 
maybe conditions will change so that 
there will be a greater demand for new 
cars within a year, and they will be able 
to keep the allotment they now have. 
This man said to me, “I think they are 
Silly, because I simply cannot see a good 
market for new cars and for used cars 
in the immediate future, in view of the 
lack of demand on the part of buyers 
which exists today.” 

I am not generalizing from that one 
instance, but it is interesting that a used- 
car dealer is running into that kind of a 
problem right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the only automobile pro- 
ducer increasing production is the Cad- 
illac Co.? 

Mr. MORSE. I am not surprised. I 
wish to say, facetiously and good na- 
turedly, that I would not be surprised 
if the General Motors Co. might 
receive some benefits from the tax sav- 
ings in the higher brackets by the in- 
creased sale of Cadillacs, because I as- 
sume that for some time the Cadillac 
crusade will continue to roll. This ad- 
ministration provides a very favorable 
political climate for those who can af- 
ford to buy Cadillacs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
from Oregon read one of the leading ar- 
ticles in the Wall Street Journal of yes- 
terday, which pointed out that the in- 
dex of the Engineering News-Record 
showed a fall of 38 percent in the money 
volume of heavy engineering and heavy 
construction contracts for the first 10 
weeks of 1954 as compared with the 
first 10 weeks of 1953? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I had not been 
aware of that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The information was 
published in the Wall Street Journal. 
If the Senator wishes, I shall be glad to 
place it in the Recorp at the end of his 
remarks. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have it 
appear at the end of my remarks, be- 
cause it is certainly some evidence of the 
thesis I am presenting this afternoon, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. While it is true that 
the index of F. W. Dodge shows an in- 
crease in building contracts, it appar- 
ently includes home construction, which 
is being stimulated by the FHA. But so 
far as the index relates to heavy con- 
struction, which would be more in the 
nature of industrial capital equipment, 
there is a falling off of approximately 38 
percent. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for presenting this mate- 
rial to be added to the proof of my ar- 
gument this afternoon. To buttress 
what he has just said, I have pointed out 
earlier that the information which has 
reached me from large contractors of 
the United States is that the heavy con- 
struction industry of the country is in 
the doldrums. 3 

Some weeks ago, on the floor of the 
Senate, I said I did not feel I had any 
right to criticize the Eisenhower pro- 
gram unless I was willing to suggest a 
constructive proposal to remedy the de- 
fects I was criticizing. So I suggested a 
substantial public-works program to 
help give a stimulus to the heavy-con- 
struction industry, and to aid in bring- 
ing an end to the growing unemploy- 
ment. The figures which the Senator 
from Illinois has offered simply bear out 
the information I had already obtained. 

President Eisenhower's remarks of last 
night suggest that he is unaware of the 
terrific indirect tax burden which is 
borne by the great many of our lower- 
income families. 

An article in the March 1952 issue of 
the National Tax Journal, stated: 

Taxpayers in income brackets which are 
either exempt from the Federal income tax, 
or which pay only a low effective rate, carry 
such a heavy relative load in indirect taxes, 
real-estate taxes, and payroll taxes (if these 
are included) that the progressivity of in- 
come taxes is largely offset, as far as the lower 
and middle brackets are concerned. 


When we hear the President argue that 
all of our people be required to pay their 
fair share of taxes through an income 
tax, I respectfully say that I think Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ought to give some study 
to the effect of the indirect taxes on low- 
income groups. He should make such a 
study before he reaches his conclusion as 
to whether or not they are not already 
paying their fair share, separate and dis- 
tinct from any income tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, social se- 
curity taxes do not apply to that portion 
of a worker's earnings which are in ex- 
cess of $300 a month, so that tax is re- 
gressive. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Namely the average 
percentage paid out in taxes diminishes 
as income increases. Increments of in- 
come over $3,600 a year pay no social se- 
curity taxes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the State sales taxes are regressive? 

Mr. MORSE. They are regressive. 
That is why I have fought them in my 
own State; and to date the people of 
Oregon have succeeded, in every refer- 
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endum that has been held in defeating 
a regressive sales tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The sales tax falls 
on food, clothing, drug items, furniture, 
and the like, but it does not fall on per- 
sonal services, on rent, or on savings. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As income increases, 
the proportion of a person's income 
which is spent for food, clothing, furni- 
ture, and so forth, diminishes, while the 
proportion which is spent for savings 
and for services increases. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So as the income 
goes up, a smaller and smaller increment 
is devoted to commodities upon which a 
State sales tax is paid. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That means that the 
lower income groups spend a larger 
fraction of their income upon State 
sales taxes than do the upper income 
groups. 

Mr. MORSE. That is one of the rea- 
sons why I think the sales tax is prob- 
ably the cruelest and most unfair of all 
taxes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true, 
in connection with Federal excise taxes, 
such as the cigarette tax, for example, 
that a person earning $100,000 a year 
will not smoke 50 times as many ciga- 
rettes as will a person earning $2,000 a 
year? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we consider the 
field of real estate taxation, has it not 
been the experience of the Senator from 
Oregon that, on the whole, the homes 
of working men are assessed at a much 
higher percentage of their market value 
than are the homes of the well to do or 
the property of industrial corporations? 

Mr. MORSE. Every report I have 
read on real estate taxation policies 
bears out the statement of the Senator 
from Illinois, when such reports have 
been written by tax experts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Oregon be interested in an illustra- 
tion of which I have learned in an Illi- 
nois industrial city, and which I believe 


to be correct? 
I should be glad to 


Mr. MORSE. 
hear of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot vouch for 
its authenticity, but I believe it to be 
correct. I am informed that in a cer- 
tain Illinois city the homes of working- 
men are assessed at virtually 100 percent 
of market value. There is today in that 
city a large industrial plant, which is 
the only plant possessed by a given com- 
pany. The records show that the invest- 
ment in the plant is approximately $76 
million. As I understand, the plant is 
carried on the tax rolls at an assessed 
value of $1 million. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, if true, it is 
a gross, rank injustice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I cannot vouch for 
the complete authenticity of those fig- 
ures, but they have been given to me by 
persons whom I believe to be responsible, 
and I have every reason to believe the 
figures to be correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to repeat, as bear- 
ing out the observation of the Senator 
from Illinois, that careful studies show 
that across the Nation as a whole the 
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low-cost homes of workers are today as- 
sessed at a higher rate, as a general rule, 
than are the homes of the wealthy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, what the 
Senator from Oregon is saying is that 
the progressive features of the Federal 
income tax, so far as rates are concerned, 
serve only in part to offset the regressive 
nature of State and local taxation, and 
of many of the Federal excise taxes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is a part of the 
burden of my argument. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we put the two to- 
gether, we get something approaching 
proportionality. 

Mr, MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that was the 
conclusion of Professor Musgrave, of the 
University of Michigan, in some articles 
which he published, and also of George 
Fort Milton, onetime editor of the Chat- 
tanooga News. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who knows the litera- 
ture in this field as well, probably, as 
any other economist in the United 
States, certainly better than any of us in 
the Senate, that such literature as I 
have read in this field since 1947, when 
I introduced my first tax bill during 
my career in the Senate, a bill which 
embodied the principles for which I have 
fought annually ever since, and for 
which I am fighting again this year, 
bear out the economic observations 
which the Senator from Illinois has 
made in the very pleasant colloquy, from 
my standpoint at least, in which he and 
I have just engaged. 

President Eisenhower last night did 
not disclose that there is no general tax 
cut affecting the mass of American tax- 
payers in H. R. 8300, which is up for de- 
bate in the House tomorrow. The re- 
port of the Ways and Means Committee 
shows that the loss in revenue in the first 
year would be $1,397,000,000. Out of 
this total, some $862 million goes either 
to corporations or stockholders. The 
breakdown is as follows: 
pS eT | O —ͤ 
DIGNTOOIRGION — nn erties ses 
Carry-back of losses for cor- 


In fact, I think it is important to 
mention the depreciation allowances, 
and also to mention, briefly, the treat- 
ment which, as a matter of policy, the 
administration proposes to give to cor- 
porations by way of tax amortization 
certificates. 

- It is important that some timely con- 
sideration be given to the poor people of 
the United States, persons in the low- 
income brackets. Some years ago a 
phrase was coined in a tax debate, which 
went, as I recall: “The need is for some 
tax relief for the needy rather than for 
the greedy.” I wish to say that, in my 
judgment, the Eisenhower tax program, 
by and large, is a tax relief program for 
the greedy, but not for the needy. 

This $862 million represents about 
two-thirds of the total tax relief in the 
first year. The other one-third of the 
tax relief goes to special types of tax- 
payers, that is, to those individuals who 
have excessive medical expenses, or who 
are retired, or who hire baby sitters while 
a widowed mother or father works, or 
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who have a child in college, or an un- 
usual type of dependent living with 
them, or who is a widow or widower or a 
person whose spouse is separated living 
with his or her children and who heads 
up u household. If you happen to be one 
of these fortunate or unfortunate indi- 
viduals, falling into these categories, you 
will get some of the other one-third of 
the tax relief provided for in this bill. 

I am all for those relief benefits, Mr. 
President, but I take the position that 
the President should not stop with those 
benefits, and he should give some heed 
to the need for tax relief to the mass 
of people in the low-income brackets. 

It has been estimated that only 5 per- 
cent of the $1,397,000,000 loss provided 
in this bill will go to individuals of less 
than $5,000 in annual incomes. 

When the bill becomes fully effective 
and fully operative during the third 
year, the total loss in revenue will be 
close to $3.2 billion. More than 80 per- 
cent of this or $2.6 billion will go to the 
same four categories listed above, that 
is: 


Dlvidends 8850, 000, 000 
Depreclation 1, 550, 000, 000 
Carryback of losses for cor- 

porations 100, 000, 000 


Income from foreign sources. 147, 000, 000 


The rest of the revenue lost will be 
distributed in the same way as during 
the first year of the bill. 

As far as the dividend depreciation 
and loss carryback proposals are con- 
cerned, out of our 52 million American 
families, 92 percent do not own any 
stock whatsoever. Only 8 percent of 
American families own stock in pub- 
licly held corporations, and out of this 
8 percent, 335,000 American families 
own 80 percent of all the publicly held 
stock. ‘These are figures from the Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances prepared for 
the Federal Reserve Board by the Sur- 
vey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan. 

In closing this speech, I wish to say 
that the representative of the Independ- 
ent Party joins with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Greorce], as he did on the 
first day the Senator from Georgia an- 
nounced his tax program. The Inde- 
pendent Party joins with the Senator 
from Georgia because, in my judgment, 
the economic facts existing in the life 
of the American economy today call for 
the kind of tax relief to the low-income 
groups suggested by the Senator. A re- 
lief which is needed if we are to restore 
some purchasing power to the consumers 
of America, if they are to have money 
with which they can buy from the over- 
heavy inventories which are not selling 
in America today. 

I have been criticized by reactionaries 
in my State because for some weeks on 
the floor of the Senate I have been warn- 
ing the American people about the grow- 
ing recession which has been galloping 
across the country. Time and time again 
during this session of Congress I have 
called attention on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to the unemployment statistics which 
show that the number of unemployed 
increased as of last month, as the Wall 
Street Journal indicates by about 500,000. 

I have been criticized because I have 
referred to soup lines in America. There 
have been, and there still are, some soup 
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lines. For that matter every unemployed 
insurance benefit line is a soup line, since 
the people are in those lines to get the 
wherewithal to buy the food which they 
need for their families, because they do 
not have employment or purchasing 
power to buy food. 

I am always a little amused at the re- 
actionary editors who are depreciating 
the Independent Party as a so-called 
prophet of gloom. They object to my call- 
ing the attention of the American people 
to the realities of the economic situation 
existing in the country today. 

I am glad we had a Democratic ad- 
ministration in the last 20 years which 
had the vision and the statesmanship 
to pass the unemployment insurance 
benefit law, which now insures an or- 
derly procedure for the payment of 
unemployment benefits, in order to pro- 
vide money so the heads of families may 
buy food for their children. It does not 
change the facts one iota to say that 
those unemployment insurance benefit 
lines are not soup lines. The fact is 
they are orderly soup lines. They are 
soup lines where men line up for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits to enable 
them to retain their self-respect. In my 
judgment, laws of that character stand 
as a great legislative monument to the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
I recommend that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration try to scale the same 
heights of statesmanship. 


RECESS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 17, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 


In THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, 014980, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Director, Joint Staff, Office, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, with the rank of lieutenant general 
and as lieutenant general in the Army of the 
United States, under the provisions of sec- 
tions 504 and 515 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947. 

Maj. Gen. Carter Bowie Magruder, 015155, 
United States Army, for appointment as com- 
manding general, IX Corps, with the rank of 
lieutenant general and as lieutenant general 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of sections 504 and 515 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 

Maj. Gen. Harry Reichelderfer, 07547, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Jonathan Lane Holman, 011226, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Bittmann Barth, 011241, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 
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Maj. Gen. William Shepard Biddle, 015180, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. Army). 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Arthur William Pence, 012042, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Orville Ernest Walsh, 012094, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S, 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Herbert Maury Jones, 012251, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Bertram Francis Hayford, 
012272, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hobart Hewett, 012328, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Holden Phillips, 012331, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Alanson Burnell 2d, 
012337, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Emmett James Bean, 012381, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Bartlett Hess, O12599, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles George Holle, 012612, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Bernard Linn Robinson, 012652, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 16 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

UNITED STATES Court or CLAIMS 

Don N. Laramore, of Indiana, to be judge 

of the United States Court of Claims. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Robert Tieken, of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 


Illinois. 
Thomas Ethridge, of Mississippi, 
to be United States attorney for the northern 


district of Mississippi, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 


Tuespay, Marcu 16, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the light of our minds 
and the joy of our hearts, may we now 
be blessed with divine guidance lest we 
lose our way and wonder in darkness. 

May we heed the promptings and per- 
suasions of Thy Spirit as we aspire to 
achieve that which is noblest and best 
for ourselves and all mankind. 

Endow us with the gifts of spiritual 
insight and interpretation in our long- 
ings to lead groping humanity out of 
chaos and confusion. 

Forgive us if we have a mistaken sense 
of the value of material things and are 
tempted to feel that our human prob- 
lems can be solved on a purely economic 
basis, for man cannot live by bread 
alone. 

We continue to commend our wounded 
colleagues to Thy care and keeping, be- 
seeching Thee to share Thy infinite and 
infallible wisdom with all who are min- 
istering unto them. 

Hear us in Christ’s name, Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 5976. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Natural Gas Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 461. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
foregoing joint resolution; requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. Corpon, Mr. HawvpEN, and Mr. Rus- 
SELL to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 79. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky to acquire non-Federal cave prop- 
erties within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the State 
of Kentucky, and for other purposes, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to investigate the circumstances un- 
der which Patrick B. McGinnis, of New 
York; C. Newton Kidd, of Baltimore; 
and others ran both the Central of Geor- 
gia Railway Co. and the Norfolk South- 
ern Railway Co. during a large part of 
1952 and 1953 in violation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

I have called the attention of ICC to 
the fact that, for more than a year, a 
demand for an investigation of this dual 
connection of McGinnis and his associ- 
ates with the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Co. has lain unheeded in the files. 

The McGinnis group is the same group 
which is now attempting, by means of 
proxies, to get control of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Its 
contact with the management of Norfolk 
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Southern Railway Co. is remembered 

chiefly for the scorching censure heaped 
upon the McGinnis crowd by the ICC 
eee ner who investigated their con- 
uct. 

The Central of Georgia is involved in 
a demand for an investigation of Mc- 
Ginnis and Kidd by J. T. Kingsley, a 
director of Norfolk Southern Railway, 
who was fired as president of Norfolk 
Southern for daring to suggest operating 
economies that would have saved $200,- 
000 a year. Mr. McGinnis was a director 
on the boards of both railroads for 8 
months. About a year ago, he under- 
took to have ICC approve his status as 
chairman of the board of Central of 
Georgia. He quit this move in very much 
of a hurry after Kingsley wrote to ICC 
and asked to be heard on the subject 
of McGinnis’ and Kidd’s operations. 
McGinnis was in so much of a rush to 
avoid publicity on this that he got Cen- 
tral of Georgia’s directors to accept his 
resignation, both as chairman and as a 
director, and reported this to the ICC, 
all on the same day, asking the Com- 
mission to call off further proceedings 
forthwith. 

For some reason which is not clear to 
me, ICC seems to have allowed the 
Kingsley complaint to lapse, without 
any notation in the file of further ac- 
tion or intended action. Certainly, the 
charges made by Kingsley against Mc- 
Ginnis and Kidd are of such a nature as 
to justify a public investigation, partic- 
ularly when they bear upon the further 
operations of a group whose railroad- 
ing has not been noted for good man- 
agement and whose next stop on the 
“board room joyride” appears to be the 
New Haven system. 

Is it because the present law is defec- 
tive, which does not allow ICC, our old- 
est regulatory board, the same discretion 
possessed by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and others, namely, the power to forbid 
further participation in the manage- 
ment of rail carriers by those found in 
prior proceedings to be unfit? And, if 
so, does Congress not need to amend the 
Commerce Act so as to stop in their 
tracks financial manipulators who have 
no interest in the public nor in good 
public transportation? 

As a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, I lived through 16 years of 
weird experiences involving New Eng- 
land railroads, during which the New 
Haven was first operated for the benefit 
of the Pennroad Corp., an outside hold- 
ing company; later for insurance com- 
pany and savings bank bondholders, un- 
der the National Bankruptcy Act. 

If Massachusetts and New England 
are ever to rebuild and to explore the 
economic future, they cannot be chained 
to unhallowed reminders of a haunted 
past, such as the approach of still an- 
other band of foreign adventurers, look- 
ing for a fast dollar and perhaps a faster 
exit. 

If there is danger that the present 
able management of the New Haven 
Railroad may be replaced, I, for one, 
would like to be completely informed on 
what kind of a railroad future we can 
expect from their successors, 
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ELECTION OF VISHINSKY TO SU- 
PREME SOVIET FROM LATVIA A 
FARCE 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the charges before our Baltic 
Committee against Vishinsky concern- 
ing his personal criminal actions in 
Latvia, plus the committee’s invitation 
giving him an opportunity to answer to 
these charges, caused a strong reaction 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

One of the reactions seems to be the 
Communists’ maneuver to have him, as 
a native of Odessa, which is in the south 
and on the Black Sea, elected to the 
Supreme Soviet from Riga, Latvia, 
which is in the north and on the Baltic 
Sea over 1,000 miles away. 

This appears to be the Communists’ 
answer to our committee hearings. To 
the unmurdered Latvians still left in 
Riga, he would not be a very welcome 
visitor. If he goes there at all he will 
have to be well guarded. 

I wish to include in my remarks a 
3 I received this morning as fol- 

ows: 


Radio Moscow informs us that Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United Nations Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, a native of Odessa, has just been 
elected to the Supreme Soviet from Riga, 
Latvia. This probably the greatest tribute 
the Kremlin could pay to your committee 
and the United States Congress, For Vi- 
shinsky has not been a member of the Su- 
preme Soviet for 4 years. Your com- 
mittee documentation of Vishinsky's role 
as director of the capture of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia has driven the Kremlin to 
such desperation that in defense they have 
named Vishinsky, a descendant of Polish 
nobility, a Menshevik against the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917 and a Kremlin hatchet 
man for 20 years, to represent a nation 
which he helped to enslave. We wonder 
what honors his associates Dekanozov in 
Lithuania and Zhdanoy in Estonia, also in- 
dicted before your committee, might have 
earned if they had not been eliminated, 
We hope that you as an elected representa- 
tive of the American people will tell your 
confreres in the Congress that the Soviet 
elections were one party as were those held 
in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in 1940, 
Times have not changed. Elections behind 
the Iron Curtain have not changed. Our 
hopes and prayers are with you in exposing 
to the people of the world the duplicity of 
the Kremlin and the crimes of Malenkov, 
Molotov, and Vishinsky. 

THE COMMITTEE FOR FREE ESTONIA, THE 
COMMITTEE FOR FREE LATVIA, and THE 
COMMITTEE FOR Free LITHUANIA, 


FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND 
COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to protect the public health by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to prohibit the use in food for hu- 
man consumption of new chemical addi- 
tives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety. 

The provisions of this bill meet the 
statements of principles on this subject 
which have been adopted over the past 
several months by most of the major 
food industries in the United States. 

These food industries whose governing 
boards have adopted these principles 
are: American Bakers Association, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American Meat In- 
stitute, Dairy Industry Committee, In- 
stitute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Millers’ National Federation, and Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. 

The essential points in the principles 
adopted by these food industries are: 

First. That it is the responsibility of 
food industries to exert every effort to as- 
sure adequate safeguards in the produc- 
tion and distribution of foods. 

Second, That every new substance 
proposed for use in food be adequately 
pretested by the manufacturer or user 
of the substance and that this pretesting 
be required by law. 

Third. That the results of the experi- 
mentation in pretesting new substances 
proposed for use in food should be re- 
viewed and approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be- 
fore such substance is allowed in food 
to be sold to the public. 

Quite similar provisions are laid down 
in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in 
reference to new drugs, and these pro- 
visions have worked out satisfactorily to 
the manufacturer and to the public. 

It is felt that this bill will give similar 
adequate protection both to the manu- 
facturer and to the consumer in regard 
to his food supply and will, at the same 
time, meet the progressive action of the 
food industries in asking for such protec- 
tion, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


PETER PENOVIC AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1432) for 
the relief of Peter Penovic, Milos Gra- 
hovac, and Nikola Maljkovic. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. „= 


> 


JUAN EZCURRA AND FRANCISCO 
EZCURRA 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 54) for 


the relief of Juan Ezcurra and Fran- 
cisco Ezcurra. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Juan Ezcurra and Francisco Ezcurra shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


VERA LAZAROS AND CRISTO 
LAZAROS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 316) for 
the relief of Vera Lazaros and Cristo 
Lazaros. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Vera Lazaros and Cristo Lazaros, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Lazaros, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MAMERTAS CVIRKA AND MRS. 
PETRONELE CVIRKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 551) for 
the relief of Mamertas Cvirka and Mrs. 
Petronele Cvirka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mamertas Cvirka and Mrs. Petronele Cvirka 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALICE POWER AND RUBY POWER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 850) for 
the relief of Alice Power and Ruby Power. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 (a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
shall be held to apply to Alice Power and 
Ruby Power. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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VILHJALMUR THORLAKSSON 
BJARNAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 931) for 
the relief of Vilhjalmur Thorlaksson 
Bjarnar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Vilhjalmur Thorlaksson Bjarnar shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SILVA GALJEVSCEK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1038) for 
the relief of Silva Galjevscek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Silva 
Galjevscek shall be held and considered to be 
the minor child of her parents, Franz and 
Leopolda Galjevscek, lawful permanent resi- 
dents of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


UTAKO KANITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1137) for 
the relief of Utako Kanitz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Utako 
Kanitz shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


* 


PAOLO DANESI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1440) for 
the relief of Paolo Danesi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Paolo Danesi shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROBERT A. TYRRELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1652) for 
the relief of Robert A. Tyrrell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Robert A. 
Tyrrell may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTHER WAGNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2073) for 
the relief of Esther Wagner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Esther 
Wagner may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
of exclusion of which the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GEORGE P, SYMRNIOTIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 683) 
for the relief of George P. Symrniotis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
George P. Symrniotis shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


Witk the following committee amend- 
ments: 

In lines 3 and 4, strike out the words im- 
migration and naturalization laws” and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof “Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.” 

4 On line 8, strike out the words and head 
Peng 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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GEORGE ECONOMOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 970) 
for the relief of George Economos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
George Economos shali be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On lines 3 and 4, strike out the words 
“immigration and naturalization laws” and 
substitute “Immigration and Nationality 
Act.” 

On line 8, strike out the words “and head 
tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THERESA MIRE PIANTONI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1755) 
for the relief of Theresa Mire Piantoni. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and (9) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Theresa Mire Piantoni, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born child of. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicolas Piantoni, citizens of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor child Theresa Mire Piantoni, 
shall be held and considered to be the na- 
tural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Nicolas 
Piantoni, citizens of the United States.” 


committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RITO SOLLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1784) 
for the relief of Rito Solla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Rito Solla may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 


to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On line 7, after the words “of that act”, 
change the period to a colon and add the 
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following: “Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


GIUSEPPE FRUSCIONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2385) 
for the relief of Giuseppe Fruscione. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Giuseppe 
Pruscione may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TIBOR HORANYI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2404) 
to adjust the status of a displaced person 
in the United States who does not meet 
all the requirements of section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Tibor Horanyi shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
the payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of per- 
manent residence pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and 
head tax.” 

On page 1, line 10, after the words “deduct 
one number,” strike out the remainder of the 
bill, and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Tibor Horanyi.” 
7a to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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ANDOR GELLERT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2406) 
to adjust the status of a displaced per- 
son in the United States who does not 
meet all the requirements of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Andor Gellert shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon the 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of per- 
manent residence pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and 
head tax.” 

On page 2, line 1, after the words “deduct 
one number” strike out the remainder of 
the bill and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Andor Gellert.” 
intl motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


MRS. MARGARETE BURDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3349) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margarete Burdo. 

There being no objection, th. Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Mar- 
garete Burdo may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARTHA SCHNAUFFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3876). 
for the relief of Martha Schnauffer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Martha 
Schnauffer may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice have knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: ` 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “Provided,”, 
insert the words: “That her marriage to her 
United States citizen fiancé, Robert Wayne 
Shockley, takes place within 3 months fol- 
lowing the enactment of this act: And pro- 
vided jurther.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE TELEGDY AND JULIA PEYER 
TELEGDY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4135) 
for the relief of George Telegdy and Julia 
Peyer Telegdy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
George Telegdy and Julia Peyer Telegdy shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act upon the payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
two numbers from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HILDEGARD NOEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4864) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hildegard Noel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Noel may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MAGDALENE ZARNOVSKI 
AUSTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5090) 
for the relief of Mrs. Magdalene Zarnov- 
ski Austin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended, that Mag- 
dalene Zarnovski Austin shall be admitted 
to permanent residence in the United States, 
the said Magdalene Zarnovski Austin being 
the wife of Roger Earl Austin, an honorably 
discharged veteran of World War II and a 
citizen of the United States. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, notwith- 
standing the provision of section 212 (a) (9) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Magdalene Zarnovski Austin may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice have knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


GERALDINE B. MATHEWS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 214) for 
the relief of Geraldine B. Mathews. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,777.23 
to Miss Geraldine B. Mathews, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for the loss of her personal property as 
the result of a fire which occurred on May 
11, 1952, at the women’s billets at FEAMCOM 
(recently renamed “FEALOGFOR”), Japan, 
while Miss Geraldine B. Mathews was housed 
in such billets in line of duty as an Ameri- 
can Red Cross employee stationed at Tachi- 
kawa Air Base, Japan: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after the comma insert “and 
to pay the sum of $950 to Miss Ruth H. 
Haller, and to relieve her of refunding the 
sum of $822.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “her” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “their.” 

Page 1, line 10, after “Mathews”, insert 
“and Miss Ruth H. Haller.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “was” 
and insert “were.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the word “an.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “em- 
ployee” and insert “employees.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Geraldine B. 
Mathews and Ruth H. Haller.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ESTHER E. ELLICOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2791) 
for the relief of Esther E. Ellicott. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Esther E. Elli- 
cott, formerly of San Antonio, Tex., the sum 
of $939.95. Such sum represents property 
damage sustained by the said Esther E. Elli- 
cott as the result of the crash of a United 
States Air Force airplane on Quincy Street, 
San Antonio, Tex., on July 11, 1948, such 
plane operated by a member of the United 
States Air Force. The claim of the said 
Esther E. Ellicott is not a claim which is 
cognizable under the Federal Tort Claims Act, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after the amount, insert “in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conyiction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


THEODORE W. CARLSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3109) 
for the relief of Theodore W. Carlson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Theodore W. Carl- 
son (Veterans’ Administration claim No. 
C-12587469), Nisula, Mich., who served on 
active duty with the United States Army 
during the period beginning February 11. 
1942, and ending November 7, 1945, and was 
honorably discharged therefrom, is hereby 
granted all of the rights, benefits, and priv- 
ileges which are granted to ms who 
served on active duty with the United States 
Army during the period beginning December 
7, 1941, and ending December 31, 1946, and 
who were honorably discharged therefrom 
after having suffered permanent total loss of 
vision in one eye as a result of such service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CLYDE M. LITTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3672) 
for the relief of Clyde M. Litton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 

not otherwise appropriated, to 
Clyde M. Litton, of Los Angeles, Calif., the 
sum of $1,175.89. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Clyde M. Litton against the United 
States arising when, by reason of adminis- 
trative error on the of officials of the 
Army, he was deprived of benefits to which 
he was entitled under section 2 of the act 
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entitled “An act to increase the efficiency of 
the Air Force,” approved June 16, 1936, as 
amended (10 U. S. C., sec. 300a): Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Clyde M. Litton, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., the sum of $1,175.34. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Clyde M. 
Litton against the United States arising out 
of the fact that, through an administrative 
error on the part of officials of the Army, he 
was not formally transferred from the In- 
fantry Reserve to the Air Corps Reserve 
effective February 22, 1943, upon his com- 
pletion of advanced glider training, and was 
thus deprived of the benefits to which he 
would have been entitled under section 2 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to increase the 
efficiency of the Air Corps,’ approved June 
16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1524), as amended (10 
U. S. C., sec. 300a), had he been so trans- 
ferred: Provided.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALEXANDRIA S. BALASKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3751) 
for the relief of Alexandria S. Balasko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alexandria S. 
Balasko, Stockton, Calif., the sum of $424.75. 
Such sum represents the amount of the 
judgment and costs for which the said 
Alexandria S. Balasko has paid, in a civil 
action in the justice court of Stockton, 
Calif., as the result of an accident which 
occurred at the intersection of F Street and 
Fourth Lane, Lathrop, Calif., on October 23, 
1950, and which involved a United States 
Safety Office 1952 Plymouth sedan being 
driven by Alexandria S. Balasko, an au- 
thorized driver for the Sharpe General 
Depot, United States Army, Lathrop, Calif. 
Such sum shall be paid to the said Alex- 
andria S. Balasko in reimbursement of judg- 
ment and costs paid by her: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Alexandria S. Balasko, of Stock- 
ton, Calif., the sum of $300, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
reimbursement of a like amount expended by 
her out of her own personal funds in satis- 
fying of record a judgment rendered against 
her on or about November 28, 1952, by the 
justice’s court, city of Stockton, County of 
San Joaquin, State of California, in a suit 
brought against her individually by one 
Leland C. Keilbar in said court (case No. 
15,260), for the damages sustained by him 
as the result of the collision of an Army 
automobile with the automobile of the said 
Leland C. Keilbar at the intersection of F 
Street and Fourth Avenue in Lathrop, Calif., 
on October 23, 1950, the said Army automo- 
bile being operated on official Government 
business at the time of said collision by the 
said Alexandria S. Balasko, a civilian em- 
ployee of the Department of the Army and 
an authorized driver for the Sharpe General 
Depot, United States Army, Lathrop, Calif.: 
Provided.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALLEN POPE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3756) 
for the relief of Allen Pope, his heirs or 
personal representatives, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives, 
the sum of $81,277, which sum represents 
payment at contract rate, as authorized by 
the act of February 27, 1942 (56 Stat. 1122), 
for the work of excavating materials which 
caved in over the tunnel arch during work 
performed by the said Pope in the construc- 
tion of a tunnel for the second high service 
of the water supply of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for which he has not been paid, but 
of which the Government has received the 
use and benefit: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$81,277” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$40,000.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “benefit”, 
change the colon to a period, and add the 
following: “Such sum is in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States in con- 
nection with this contract.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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BERNHARD F. ELMERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3970) 
for the relief of Bernhard F. Elmers. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Bernhard F. El- 
mers, of Staten Island, N. Y., the sum 
of $10,000, in full satisfaction of all claims 
of the said Bernhard F. Elmers against the 
United States arising out of his personal 
injury on July 8, 1947, when he was as- 
saulted and robbed by two men while he 
was employed as a civilian employee of the 
Army Exchange Service, to wit, a junior 
auditor, serving with the United States 
Army in Germany: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CURTIS W. McPHAIL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4475) 
for the relief of Curtis W. McPhail. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitation or lapse of time or 
any provision of law to the contrary, suit 
may be instituted in the District Court for 
the Western District of Washington within 
1 year after the date of enactment of this 
act by Curtis W. McPhail, of Seattle, Wash., 
upon his claim against the United States 
arising out of the death of his minor daugh- 
ter, Susan B. McPhail, as a result of her be- 
ing struck by an Army truck in Japan on 
February 13, 1948. In any such suit brought 
pursuant to this act proceedings shall be 
had and the liability, if any, of the United 
States shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of law applicable in the 
case of tort claims against the United States, 
but nothing in this act shall be construed 
as an inference of lability on the part of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out everything after the enacting 
clause, and substitute the following: “That 
the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000, to Curtis W. 
McPhail, of Seattle, Wash., in full settlement 
of all claims of said Curtis W. McPhail 
against the United States arising out of the 
death of his minor daughter, Susan B. Mc- 
Phail, as a result of her being struck by 
an Army truck in Japan on February 13, 
1948: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL E. MILWARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4713) 
for the relief of Paul E. Milward. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,016.85 to Paul E. Milward, of 
Braintree, Mass., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for per- 
sonal injuries and expenses incident there- 
to as a result of an accident involving a 
United States Army truck on December 22, 
1941. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
require the cancellation of judgment against 
Peter C. Penta, from the Municipal Court of 
the City of Boston, Mass., before payment 
shall be made under this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the “$” strike out 
the figures and insert “1,000.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “truck” 
strike out everything which follows, and sub- 
stitute the following: which “occurred in 
Boston, Mass., on December 22, 1941.” 

“SEC. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall require the satisfaction of record of a 
certain judgment rendered in favor of the 
said Paul E. Milward and against one Peter 
P. Penta in Case No. 175,385 in the Municipal 
Court of the City of Boston, Mass., before 
the payment of the amount appropriated in 
this act shall be made to the said Paul E. 
Milward: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAVID HANAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5436) 
for the relief of David Hanan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to David Hanan, 
Chicago, Ill, the sum of $10,000. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said David Hanan against 
the United States for personal injuries, 
loss of income, medical and hospital ex- 
penses, and pain and suffering sustained by 
him as the result of improper surgical treat- 
ment which he received from personnel of 
the United States Army in an operation on 
April 1, 1943, at Camp Claiborne, La., causing 
continuing personal injury and pain and 
suffering and necessitating a further opera- 
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tion by civilian doctors which disclosed a 
surgical sponge in his abdomen: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$3,000.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CHANCY C. NEWSOM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5460) 
for the relief of Chancy C. Newsom. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sgt. Chancy C. 
Newsom, RA18136142, the sum of $60,000. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Sgt. 
Chancy C. Newsom against the United States 
arising out of the permanent injuries and 
disfigurement suffered by his minor daugh- 
ter, Susan B. Newsom, on February 21, 1952, 
when she was severely burned due to the 
explosion of an oil switch at Camp Wood, 
Kumamoto, Kyushu, Japan. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
down to the period in line 1, page 2, and 
substitute the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Chancy C. Newsom, 28 Northwest 
36 Court, Miami, Fla., the sum of $17,800. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Chancy C. 
Newsom against the United States, person- 
ally and on behalf of his minor daughter, 
Susan M. Newsom, arising out of the perma- 
nent injuries and disfigurement suffered by 
said daughter on February 21, 1952, when 
she was severely burned due to the explosion 
of an oil switch at Camp Wood, Kumamoto, 
Kyushu, Japan.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Granam, the title 
was amended so as to read: “For the 
relief of Chancy C. Newsom.” 
me motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


amendment was 
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MRS. ANN ELIZABETH CAULK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4532) 
for the relief of Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 
Caulk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ann Eliza- 
beth Caulk, Annapolis, Md., the sum of 
$1,682.80. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Mrs. Ann Elizabeth Caulk (Veterans’ 
Administration claim No. XC-2647167) 
aga.nst the United States for the death ben- 
efits she would have received if the claim 
she filed on March 29, 1948, had been con- 
sidered as having been filed on April 1, 1944. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEE SIU SHEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4099) 
for the relief of Lee Siu Shee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (B) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Lee Siu Shee 
shall be held and considered to be a return- 
ing resident alien, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIANNE SCHUSTER DAWES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5961) 
for the relief of Marianne Schuster 
Dawes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Marianne 
Schuster Dawes may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


YOKO KAGAWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6647) 
for the relief of Yoko Kagawa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
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Yoko Kagawa, the flance of Harry Sutcliffe, 
& citizen of the United States, shall be eligi- 
ble for a visa as 2 nonimmigrant temporary 
visitor for a period of 3 months: Provided, 
That the administrative authorities find that 
the said Yoko Kagawa is coming to the 
United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to the said Harry Sutcliffe and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Yoko Kagawa, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the said 
Yoko Kagawa, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Yoko Kagawa as of the date of the 
Payment by her of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HOOEY SHEE ENG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6754) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hooey Shee Eng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (B) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Hooey Shee 
Eng shall be held and considered to be a 
returning resident alien. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


THERESE BOEHNER SOISSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7452) 
for the relief of Therese Boehner Soisson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Therese 
Boehner Soisson may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ZDZISLAW (JERZY) JAZWINSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6563) 
for the relief of Zdzislaw (Jerzy) Jaz- 
winski 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Zdzislaw (Jerzy) Jazwinski shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act; and that his past membership in 
the classes defined in section 212 (a) (28) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
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not hereafter be a cause for his exclusion 
from the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “States”, in- 
sert “Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
J. Res. 455) granting the status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, in the case of each 
alien hereinafter named, in whose case de- 
portation has been suspended for 6 months 
pursuant to section 19 (c) of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, as amended (54 Stat. 671; 
56 Stat. 1044; Stat. 1206), or in whose 
case the Attorney General has determined 
that the alien is qualified for adjustment of 
status under the provisions of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219), the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel deportation proceedings and to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of each such alien in accordance 
with the provisions of section 244 (d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
216-217), upon the payment to the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of a fee of $18, which fee shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the account of miscellaneous receipts: 

A-6028736, Benezis, Ioannis Peter. 

A-6509270, Bergman, Josef or Joseph. 

A-6896408, Blimbaum, Szlama alias Jan 
Sawicki. 

A-6406048, Brecher, Isac. 

A-7133470, Brunauer, Maria Kaplar. 

A-7133469, Brunauer, Sandor. 

A-6994560, D'Alessandro, Mariantonia for- 
merly Santavicca (nee Bernardi). 

A-8091139, DeWitte, Flor De Maria San- 
chez De. 

A-6457325, DeWitte, Leendert. 

A-6374956, Dumitru, Ionel G. 

A-4006712, Dunne, Ben Hong. 

A-6985318, Ejdelman, Aleksander or Alex- 
ander. 

A-6819644, Ejdelman, Anna. 

A-6985317, Ejdelman, Boris. 

A-7841406, Ejdelman, Sala (nee Kranz- 
berg). 

A-6616278, Feldinger, Jozeef or Joseph. 

A-6803963, Feldstein, Makaymilian Jakob, 

A-6803939, Feldstein, Yetta. 

A-6470570, Glaser, Jacob. 

A-6819583, Glazer, Hertz. 

A-7182590, Grade, Chaim. 

A-7182591, Grade, Inna Hekker. 

A-6897053, Hochsztein, Chaim. 

A-6980400, Hochsztein, Regina (nee Tenen- 
baum). 

A-6887712, Iwaniski, Chaim. 

A-6903773, Jaffe, Zacharia Keller. 

A-6840917, Kasirer, Abraham. 

A-7052661, Kryzanowski, Michael. 

A~-7203346, Landau, Helena or Helena Ga- 
bor. 

A-6868670, Landau, Lajos or Ludwig. 

A-6151548, Lazaga, Leonore Evelyn. 

A-9825069, Lewandowski, Wladyslaw. 
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47450230. Lin, Pearl Sun. 

A-7992838, Lopez-Avila, Manuel. 

A-7201399, Masirevich, George. 

A-6930678, Mendlovic, Manes. 

A-7138067, Mendlovic, Terezia. 

A-6985553, Musafia, Julien. 

A-6953277, Ostreicher, Gizella. 

A-6933857, Paschkusz, Maximin 

A-7248041, Peter, Josef. 

A-6887550, Pilicer, Szmul. 

A-6987484, Pollak, Mikulas Mano. 

A-7057111, Protasewicz, Stefan. 

A-€660613T, Rodriguez, Sylvia Olive (nee 
Achow). 

A-7178375, Soo, August. 

A-7178374, Soo, Hilda Charlotte. 

A-6508425, Steinmetz, Richard. 

A-6980350, Syec, Miroslava (Svecova). 

A-6794750, Szamet, Zoltan or Milton 
Samet. 

A-6886846, Taubenfeld, Leib. 

A-7910443, Vogel, Alexandru Andrei. 

A-7476493, Vogel, Alfons. 

A-7910442, Vogel, Anita Helen. 

A-7910444, Vogel, Bella (nee Schneer- 
sohn). 

A-7142102, Weisz, Morris. 

A-6964706, Wistreich, Ignacy Reginald. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ian. 


SAHAG VARTANIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1509) 
for the relief of Sahag Vartanian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $500 to Sahag Vartanian, of Racine, 
Wis., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States as a refund for a security 
bond posted for Perous Mary Derderian (nee 
Donaldson) which was declared forfeited 
April 18, 1949: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTHER SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3008) 
for the relief of Esther Smith. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Esther Smith, Wil- 
mington, N. C., the sum of $2,500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Esther Smith against 
the United States as a result of being struck 
by an Army vehicle while she was walking 
along North Fourth Street, Wilmington, 
N. C., on December 22, 1944: Provided That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HERSCHEL D. REAGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5933) 
for the relief of Herschel D. Reagan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $500 to Herschel D. Reagan, of 
Cairo, Ga., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States as reimbursement 
for bond posted for Efthalie Ray (nee Kyria- 
kides) in 1948: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLMORE ENGINEERING CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7258) 
for the relief of the Willmore Engineer- 
ing Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief Judge 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia shall appoint an arbi- 
trator who shall, after having heard the evi- 
dence, determine and certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury any amount which in 
his judgment would be required to satisfy 
any obligations of the United States to the 
Willmore Engineering Co. for services and 
expenses in connection with its contract 
with the United States for production of 
winches for transport vessels necessary to 
the prosecution of World War II, pursuant 
to special emergency authorizations and 
commitments under war powers, for which 
it is alleged the United States has failed to 
provide adequate payment. To the extent 
not inconsistent with this act, the provisions 
of the United States Arbitration Act, as 
amended, shall govern. The compensation 
of the arbitrator and other costs arising in 
the arbitration of this case shall be fixed 
and assessed by the said chief judge. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the Willmore Engineering Co. a 
sum equal to the amount certified to him 
under the first section of this act. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
mrent of all claims of said Willmore Engi- 
neering Co. against the United States for 
compensation for such services and expenses: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
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claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “contract”, 
insert “if any.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF CARLO pve LUCA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7753) 
for the relief of the estate of Carlo de 
Luca. . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to entertain, hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon, notwithstanding the bars 
or defenses of res judicata, lapse of time, 
laches, deficiency, or mistake in pleading, 
proof or argument, waiver, payment, and 
satisfaction of Judgment, or any settlement 
or adjustment heretofore made, a petition 
by the personal representatives of the estate 
of Carlo de Luca, deceased, to modify and 
amend a judgment of the Court of Claims 
rendered on December 7, 1936, upon the 
ground that the arithmetical method used 
by the Court of Claims to compute the dam- 
ages in said judgment resulted in an inequi- 
table benefit to, and an unjust enrichment 
of, the United States, and a judgment in 
favor of Carlo de Luca for less than full and 
complete just compensation; and the Court 
of Claims is directed to enter judgment in 
favor of the personal representatives of the 
estate of Carlo de Luca, deceased, for the 
amount, if any, by which the United States 
has been unjustly enriched, and by which 
Carlo de Luca in his lifetime received less 
than full and complete just compensation: 
Provided, That any recomputation of just 
compensation and any modification or 
amendment of said Judgment shall be made 
as of December 7, 1936, and shall not allow 
interest in favor of the personal represent- 
atives of the estate of Carlo de Luca, de- 
ceased, beyond December 7, 1936. The court 
shall have such jurisdiction if a petition to 
modify or amend the judgment is filed within 
120 days after the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the 
enacting clause down to and including line 
18 on page 2, and insert “That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon, notwithstanding 
the bar or defenses of res judicata, lapse of 
time, laches, or any settlement or adjustment 
heretofore made, the claim of Carlo de Luca, 
deceased, arising out of an error alleged to 
have been made by the Court of Claims in 
computing the amount of damages awarded 
him in a judgment rendered on December 7, 
1936. ‘The Court shall have such jurisdiction 
if suit is instituted within 120 day after the 
date of enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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SALE OF CERTAIN LAND IN ALASKA 
TO RABBIT CREEK COMMUNITY 
CLUB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3854) 
to authorize the sale of certain public 
land in Alaska to the Rabbit Creek 
Community Club of Anchorage, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Rabbit Creek 
Community Club, of Anchorage, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized for a period of 1 year from 
and after the effective date of this act to fiie 
with the Secretary of the Interior an appli- 
cation to purchase, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to issue patent to it, for use as a commu- 
nity recreation center and for other commu- 
nity purposes, the following-described land 
in Alaska. 

That portion of the northwest quarter 
northwest quarter northeast quarter of un- 
surveyed section 4, township 11 north, range 
3 west, Seward meridian, Alaska, lying north- 
east of the northeasterly boundary of the 
Seward-Anchorage Highway right-of-way, 
comprising one and thirty-three one-hun- 
dredths acres more or less, and which will 
probably be designated as lot 4 on a subte- 
quently accepted plat of survey of this 
township; and that portion of the west half 
east half northwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter lying northeast of the northeasterly 
boundary of the Seward-Anchorage Highway 
right-of-way, comprising four and twelve 
one-hundredths acres more or less, and 
which will probably be designated as lot 3 
on a subsequently accepted plat of survey 
of this township. 

Sec. 2. That the conveyance shall be made 
upon the payment by the Rabbit Creek Com- 
munity Club for the land at its reasonable 
appraised price of not less than $1.25 per 
acre, to be fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior: Provided, That the conveyance here- 
by authorized shall not include any land 
covered by a valid existing right initiated 
under the public land laws: Provided jfur- 
ther, That the coal and other mineral de- 
posits in the land shall be reserved to the 
United States, together with the right to 
prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under applicable laws and regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “Rabbit Creek 
Community Club” and insert “Turnagain 
Arm Community Club.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “less”, strike 
out “and which will probably be designated 
as lot 4 on a subsequently accepted plat of 
survey of this township.” 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “less”, strike 
out “and which will probably be designated 
as lot 3 on a subsequently accepted plat of 
survey of this township.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out all of section 2 
and insert: 

“Sec. 2, The lands shall be sold to the 
club at the reasonable appraised price to be 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, but 
not less than $1.25 per acre, plus the cost of 
survey. The Secretary shall have the ap- 
praisal made on the basis of the value of the 
lands at the date of appraisal, exclusive of 
any increased value resulting from the de- 
velopment or improvement of the lands by 
the club or its successors in interest. The 
conveyance shall be made only if the club 
makes the total payment due within 5 years 
after notification by the Secretary of the 
amount due.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the sale of certain 
public land in Alaska to the Turnagain 
Arm Community Club of Anchorage, 
Alaska.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WORD OF GREETING AND 
APPRECIATION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is a happy moment to return 
to this Chamber which holds so many 
fond memories for us all. It seems a 
very long time since the afternoon of 
March 1, when I was among you last. 
Shakespeare wrote: 

The friends thou hast and their adoption 
tried, grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel. 


I would be no part of a man and cer- 
tainly would I be most ungrateful if I 
did not take this time to express my 
deep appreciation to all of you for your 
kind ministrations, your words of in- 
terest and sympathy, your messages, 
and your offer of every possible assist- 
ance in the midst of misfortune. 

The President of the United States, a 
great man and a most humane leader, 
was quick to express to all of us by note, 
by beautiful flowers, and through the 
personal visit of Governor Adams, his 
assistant and our former colleague, his 
interest not only as the Chief Executive 
of this great country but also as a gen- 
uine American. 

Our colleague Resident Commissioner 
Fernos-Isern quickly demonstrated the 
finest attributes of character. The visit 
of Governor Mfioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico, 
and his charming wife reflected the con- 
cern of their countrymen. It further 
bespeaks the need for continued con- 
fidence in the Governor’s leadership 
recognized for integrity, intellectual 
honesty, and appreciation for the United 
States. 

Our distinguished Speaker Martin 
took time out of a busy life to visit us 
and to bring us a word of cheer and en- 
couragement, as did our majority leader, 
CHARLIE HALLECK. 

I shall never forget the immediate 
kindness of my own Tennessee delegation 
led by my long-time and devoted friend, 
JERE Cooper. Tom Lane, of Massachu- 
setts, and Par SUTTON, from my own 
State, were the first to reach me in 
trouble. Both knew what to do and 
never left me. Indeed did Speaker Ray- 
BURN and our colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle demonstrate to all of us and to 
our families a comradeship and an inter- 
ested affection which I know can be 
shared in no other place with quite so 
much emphasis as in the House of Rep- 
resentatives where we lay down all par- 
tisanship when a brother is in trouble. 

In a very simple way I should like to 
pay tribute to every last one of you. We 
are fortunate to have as members of this 
body men like Dr. Jupp, Dr. MILLER, Dr. 
FENTON, and Dr. Neat, who were so quick 
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to use their good professional judgment 
in time of great emergency. May all of 
them be with us for many, many years in 
the future. 

In recent years I have been advised by 
one of the most outstanding medical men 
in Washington that he considered Dr. 
Calver one of the most adequately in- 
formed men on medicine in this country. 
Dr. Calver and his assistants met with 
intelligent understanding our needs and 
all of us shall ever be grateful to him and 
to all associated with him. 

The Members of this House are fortu- 
nate to have the professional care af- 
forded by the United States Naval Hos- 
pital. No finer professional treatment 
can be obtained anywhere. The sur- 
geons who attended us were adequately 
trained and represent the highest order 
of professional standards. Administra- 
tively and medically, none of us who has 
ever been there can say enough in 
commendation. 

The gentlewomen in this House were 
calm. Their reaction to a tragic occur- 
rence shall ever be a tribute to women 
everywhere. I shall never forget Mrs. 
Botton, of Ohio, as she fairly ran up the 
aisle to attend one of our number more 
spi injured than some of the rest 
of us. 

I must pay tribute to Dr. Braskamp 
who never missed a night in a truly pas- 
toral call. Fortunately, he is endowed 
with a deep spirit of consecration and 
service and is able to lift high the hopes 
of all men regardless of their own indi- 
vidual religious beliefs. 

So it is from that page boy to Speaker 
Martiy. Doorkeeper Tom Kennamer, 
Clerk Lyle Snader, the working press in 
our gallery, and every member of our 
official family in this House of Repre- 
sentatives responded with courage, love, 
and good will. 

In recent days I have had a lot of time 
to think. I can say with profound sin- 
cerity that I believe with so many who 
have communicated with all of us that a 
great divine power was without question 
watching over all in this Chamber when 
an unfortunate incident occurred. As 
for me, I have determined to do more 
than I have ever done in my life in my 
remaining days on this earth to merit 
the continued confidence of my col- 
leagues and my fellow man. 

There is undoubtedly a reason and a 
purpose in leaving so many of us to con- 
duct our work. God give us the strength 
to recognize our responsibilities and our 
duties. 

Grateful to Him who spared us and 
with a devout prayer that our colleagues, 
BENTLEY, ROBERTS, and JENSEN, shall soon 
be restored to full and complete strength, 
and with gratitude to all of you, my 
warm friend, GEORGE FALLON, and I hope 
that we shall soon forget the past and 
strive onward and upward to hold high 
the traditions, the teachings, the high 
motives of our country and unto God 
give thanks and praise always. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1955 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 

er, I move that the House resolve itself 

into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8367) 
making appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8367), 
with Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. If 
there are no amendments to this para- 
graph, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

The foregoing appropriations shall be 
available for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings of organizations concerned with the 
work for which the appropriation is made 
and for printing, either during a recess or 
session of Congress, of survey reports author- 
ized by law, and such survey reports as may 
be printed during a recess of Congress shall 
be printed, with illustrations, as documents 
of the next succeeding session of Congress; 
and during the current fiscal year the revolv- 
ing fund, Corps of Engineers, shall be avail- 
able for purchase (not to exceed 250 for 
replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is indeed regrettable 
that every Member of the House was not 
on the floor a few moments ago when our 
colleague from Tennessee, the Honor- 
able CLIFFORD Davis, addressed the 
House. Seldom has it been the privilege 
of the visitors to the gallery, of the 
House membership, certainly not in my 
experience, which dates back to the be- 
ginning of 1935, to have listened to so 
eloquent and worthwhile an address. 

Not only does our colleague deserve 
and have the sincere respect and affec- 
tion of the House membership, but he 
shares with the others who were so seri- 
ously injured on March 1 the sympathy 
of all of us. 

Always faithful to his duty, always on 
the job, always rendering constructive 
service not only to his district but to the 
people of the Nation as a whole, our 
colleague today demonstrated not only 
his ability as an orator, but his kindli- 
ness, his personal appreciation of the 
high regard in which the House holds 
him, as well as his desire to render an 
ever better service to his country. 

Permit me most humbly to commend 
his address to those whose duty pre- 
vented their presence here when he 
spoke, not only to his constituents, but 
to all to whom the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is available. 

Mr. Chairman, a word now to the 
Members who are on the floor as to the 
tax bill which will come before us to- 
morrow, and upon which we will vote on 
Thursday next. 

A SHAM TAX BUDGET-BALANCING EFFORT 

Last night the President told us of 
the administration’s desire to balance 
the budget and reduce the tax burden— 
both commendable objectives. 
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We were told of other objectives which 

those of us who have had experience in 
making both ends meet know cannot 
be accomplished without additional tax 
dollars. 

So the real task of the administration 
and the Congress is to equalize our in- 
come and our expenditures. 

The two ways of doing this are ob- 
vious. Either we increase the Govern- 
ment’s take from tax dollars until it 
equals our expenditures or we reduce 
those expenditures until they are no 
more than the tax take. 

The Congress is on the spot. This is 
an election year. If we refuse to ap- 
propriate funds for purposes demanded 
by our constituents, we may lose 
votes—hence, our jobs. If we increase 
the tax burden to such an extent that 
the people become resentful, we lose 
votes—and our jobs. 

The President told us that we could 
bring about desired objectives if we 
would adopt the tax measure he 
recommends. Our astute Democratic 
friends advise us that if we do not in- 
crease the tax exemption from six to 
seven or eight hundred dollars, we will 
just be soaking the poor man for the 
benefit of the wealthy and, come No- 
vember, we will get the bad news from 
the so-called little fellow—and there 
may be more truth than fiction in that. 

It may be that the administration’s 
advisers think it can get along just as 
well, perhaps better, without, after De- 
cember 1955, the help of some so-called 
conservative Republicans—with the help 
of some so-called liberal international 
Democrats. 

Be that as it may, I have always held 
to the theory that everyone should pay 
a fair share of the necessary cost of 
Government. It is quite evident that, 
while today those in the low income 
groups have difficulty in making both 
ends meet, those in the higher income 
groups are being forced to part with a 
comparatively large percentage of their 
income through taxation and that, un- 
less they are permitted to retain enough 
of their earnings to continue and to es- 
tablish new industries and businesses, 
the Government will strangle itself 
through its imposition of taxes which 
prevent not only the expansion of busi- 
nesses but force not only a lessening of 
investments but the curtailment of pres- 
ent revenue-producing, job-giving en- 
terprises. 

It occurs to me there is one way out of 
our dilemma which would really harm 
no one. As practically every Member 
of this House knows, there has been, and 
there is today, inexcusable waste in the 
executive departments. A houseclean- 
ing there is long overdue. It should 
not require investigations by congres- 
sional committees to either establish that 
fact or supply the remedy. 

Then, nearer home, a housecleaning 
job might well be done. While it is un- 
pleasant to even suggest that the 
legislative branch spend less money, it 
sometimes seems that additional econ- 
omy could be practiced without any great 
harm to our people. Let me cite an 
example or two. 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, of which I am, figuratively speak- 
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ing, chairman, put through Congress 
Public Law 161. That act gave to a 
Comptroller General on retirement after 
serving 10 years in office or who had 
completed his term of 15 years in office, 
an annuity during the remainder of his 
life of $17,500 per year, with a one- 
fourth of 1 percent reduction if he re- 
tired before he was 65. As you may 
recall, the Comptroller General’s term 
of office is 15 years. 

If a Comptroller General became per- 
manently disabled from performing his 
duties and retired before serving 10 
years he would receive an annuity of 
$8,750. Our present Comptroller Gen- 
eral is about to retire, I understand. He 
has rendered an extraordinarily fine 
service to the Congress. So far as I 
know, not one single word of criticism 
has been uttered since he assumed office. 

But, in my humble judgment, and I 
was unanimously overruled by my com- 
mittee, when we have a national debt 
of around $275 billion with an interest 
charge approaching $7 billion a year, 
when our tax burden is grievous, we do 
not contribute toward the balancing of 
the budget or the reduction of the tax 
burden by giving any Federal employee 
an annual lifetime pension of $17,500 per 
year. The committee overruled me and 
the bill went through. 

My question now to the members of 
my committee and the Members of the 
House who supported that bill is this: 
“How do you justify the granting of an 
annual pension for life of $17,500 while 
denying to members of low-income 
groups a tax exemption of more than 
$600?” 

Then, there are other sources where 
money might be saved. The subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BENDER] is chair- 
man, which a few days ago asked the 
Committee on Accounts to give it an 
additional hundred thousand dollars to 
spend as it saw fit during the next 9 
months, is now asking for an appropria- 
tion of $52,000 for the same purpose, 
spent something like $3,000 on a trip 
to the Virgin Islands last November, the 
ostensible purpose being to check In- 
terior Department accounts and deter- 
mine the advisability of the sale of the 
Bluebeard’s Castle Hotel. 

Five members of the committee, four 
members of the staff made the trip. The 
expense bills show $1,739.10. To this 
should be added airline transportation on 
credit cards, the best estimate of which 
is something over $1,100. To this should 
be added the cost of transportation fur- 
nished by Government planes. A fair 
estimate on the total cost would be 
around $3,000. To date no report has 
been filed with the full committee by 
the subcommittee. 

Another illustration of legislativé 
spending is this: A year or two ago three 
members of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations made 
trips abroad. One was for 42 days in a 
Government plane. That committee 
made a worthwhile report. If followed 
through perhaps substantial savings will 
be made if its recommendations are 
adopted. 
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More recently to be specific, from 
September 27, 1953, to October 24, 1953, 
a period of 24 days, a subcommittee 
headed by the chairman, the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. Brownson], and the 
gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Man, J 
took two Members of the staff and both 
Mr. Brownson and Mr. MEADER went on 
a 24-day trip around the world. They 
travelled from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, to Tokyo, to Korea, to Tokyo, to 
Manila, to Honolulu, to San Francisco, 
to Washington, D.C. The reported cost 
of that trip was $1,311.75. 

That, however, was not the total cost. 
That figure does not include the cost of 
transportation by Government plane. 
The figure given represents the per diem 
cost, not other costs. Had the trip been 
made by commercial airlines for a party 
of five, by charatered plane, the cost 
would have been in a DC—4 $51,514.75; 
in a DC-6, $79,301.75. Had the trip been 
made on a commercial plane, first-class 
reservation with berth, the transporta- 
tion cost would have been $8,999. These 
figures, howéver, do not include costs of 
meals or lodgings away from the plane. 

This Brownson subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was given $66,000, February 25, 
1953. It is now asking the committee for 
an additional $52,000. 

Then there are many other ways fa- 
miliar to us all in which the taxpayers’ 
dollars could be saved by the legislative 
branch. 

It is evident that expenditures can be 
drastically cut without reducing effi- 
ciency in Government operations. 

We can agree with the President’s 
statement made last night that we must 
maintain an adequate national defense. 
However, many of us remember that we 
have spent something over $7 billion 
to aid foreign nations since 1949. We 
recall that last year foreign aid was well 
above three, almost four billion dollars. 
We have been advised that this year’s 
foreign-aid expenditure will be upward 
of $4 billion. 

In view of the statement the Vice 
President made last Saturday, that we 
would be no longer enticed into wars 
where the Kremlin could induce its 
satellites to start one, it would seem that 
by getting value for our expenditures 
for the national defense of this country, 
we could not only balance the budget, 
making payment on the national debt, 
but we would be well able to make a 
substantial reduction in the tax bill. 

This is the suggestion: If we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress and as a Congress, will 
just use the same commonsense methods 
that the successful citizen uses when ex- 
pending his own income we will soon, 
without harm to anyone, be, as it has 
been put, “out of the woods.” 

However, on the other hand, if we 
are to attempt to maintain armed forces 
throughout the world, support in idle- 
ness a large percentage of our own 
people, place no limit on waste by the 
executive or the legislative departments, 
we will just travel the easy road of in- 
flation with no escape from national 
bankruptcy and a real depression. 

The practice of economy may be dis- 
agreeable but it is easy when compared 
with the hardships of depression. 
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An editorial in this morning’s Times- 
Herald asks a pertinent question. It 
reads as follows: 

How Much, How Lonc? 

Mr. Eisenhower has reported to Congress 
that America has shipped $7.7 billion in gift 
arms to foreign nations taken under its wing 
since October, 1949. Of the total, $3.8 billion 
moved abroad last year, and the current 
Eisenhower budget estimates outlays for the 
year ending June 30 at $4.2 billion and pro- 
jects an expenditure of $4.275 billion for the 
coming year. In addition, economic aid, 
which is considered something apart, is at 
the rate of more than a billion a year. 

Counting in unexpended balances, $18 bil- 
lion in straight arms aid has therefore gone 
overseas or is scheduled to go in a period of 
6 years. This is within $1 billion of the 
total appropriations for 1941, when Mr. 
Roosevelt was feverishly arming to equip 
other nations under lend-lease and to pre- 
pare the United States for the war he had 
in store for it. 

Mr. Eisenhower states that beneficiary na- 
tions under the mutual security program 
have contributed $35 billion of their own 
funds to armaments in the 4-year period 
1949-53. Added to America’s $18 billion 
spent or to be spent, the total is $53 billion, 
within $7 billion of the total appropriations 
of the United States in 1942, its first full year 
in World War II. 

“This assistance, combined with their own 
resources,” said Eisenhower in the budget 
message, “enables our allies and friends to 
equip and train an equivalent of 175 army 
divisions, about 220 air force squadrons, 
nearly 1,500 naval aircraft, over 440 naval 
vessels and related combat and logistic units 
to back up these forces.” 

As the United States has more than 20 
divisions in being, plus an Air Force of more 
than 120 wings, plus the greatest Navy in 
the history of the world, it might be asked 
how much more is to be deemed necessary 
before the military planners become satisfied 
with security against a Soviet threat. Some- 
where there ought to be a limit on these 
traditional forces and weapons, especially in 
that almost all the experts agree that the 
danger in future war will lie in atomic 
attack and other scientific innovations. 

But in the budget message Eisenhower 
offered little assurance that there would be 
any tapering off in the frenzied outlays for 
security, projected for the fiscal year 1955 
at a total of almost $45 billion. He said the 
intention was to provide “a strong military 
position which can be maintained over the 
extended period of uneasy peace.” The 
mutual military program for 1955, he said, 
would be at a record level. 

The administration credits the national 
defense with having taken on a “new look” 
but the spending figures have the same old 
look year after year, and all we are promised 
is more of the same. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I had an amendment 
which I desired to offer, but the bill was 
read so rapidly I failed to offer it at the 
proper time. 

In the budget a million dollars was 
recommended for the construction of a 
floodwall at Maysville, Ky. The Army 
engineers asked that that amount be 
appropriated. The committee has in- 
serted in this bill the sum of $700,000 for 
this construction. 

I am informed by the Army engineers 
that that will delay construction for 6 
months. If the full amount had been 
included in the bill and the bill enacted 
into law, the project would be completed 
on December 31, 1955. By reason of 
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failure to authorize the full sum it will 
be delayed until June 1956. 

The Ohio River is one of the most 
treacherous rivers in the world. In the 
interval of time between January and 
June the floods occur which have cruelly 
devastated this city. It seems to me to 
be the height of folly not to appropriate 
the full sum at this time. 

I wish to cite an example, and I do not 
mean to use this in connection with the 
very able committee which reports this 
bill that I know has the interest of all 
the people at heart and the welfare of 
every community that is served by this 
bill. But the shining example of folly 
for the last 2,000 years has been the man 
who built his house upon the sands. It 
would be just as much folly to attempt 
to construct a floodwall and then leave 
it unfinished, for the unfinished flood- 
wall furnishes no protection to the com- 
munity which it is intended to serve. 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous 
consent that we might return to con- 
sider that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
asks unanimous consent to return to 
page 3, line 22, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
certainly will be forced to object to open- 
ing the bill up to a point prior to the 
point which has already been read. 
However, if we can have a clear under- 
standing that this is to be only at this 
particular point in the bill, I would not 
consider it necessary to object for that 
purpose. But, I certainly would want 
the committee to be protected that the 
entire bill is not open. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ob- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that it is not within the province 
of the Chair to rule what the committee 
should do. If the gentleman from Wis- 
consin wants to object, the Chair will 
recognize the objection. If not the 
Chair will put the question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Wait a 
minute, Mr. Chairman. If he does not 
want to object, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has that privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object 
to going back to anything prior to line 
7 on page 5. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Spence] was sitting on 
the front seat. He had an amendment 
to offer. As you know, there was much 
confusion here at the time, because the 
gentleman from Tennessee had just 
completed his remarks. The bill was 
read so fast that the gentleman from 
Kentucky did not hear as the Clerk went 
over this one provision. I really think 
that under the circumstances it would 
be the generous thing to do and probably 
the proper thing to do not to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to make this inquiry, if he may, of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. It was 
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the gentleman’s unanimous-consent re- 
quest to refer only to his amendment in 
going back to page 3? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
That is the only thing I am interested in. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I am glad the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] said 
he would not object to opening up this 
provision on line 22; that he would only 
want to object to opening up the whole 
bill that has already been read. I was 
on the floor, and like the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr, Raysurn] said, they went 
over this so quickly that some of us who 
had amendments did not have an op- 
portunity really to get recognition by the 
Chair. I hope that we will open this up 
for this part and nothing else. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SpeNcE: On 
page 3, line 22, strike out “278,777,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$279,077,000.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the committee for giving me the 
opportunity to present this amendment. 
I can only repeat what I said previously. 
If this $300,000, which was recommended 
in the budget and which was asked for by 
the Army engineers, is included in the 
bill when it passes, it will expedite the 
construction of the flood wall at Mays- 
ville by 6 months. 

Mr. Chairman, the cities on the Ohio 
River are in constant peril of floods. 

In the last 90 years there have been 45 
major floods in the Ohio Valley. So you 
can understand the peril the people are 
in in this particular city which could be 
protected if the flood wall were expedi- 
tiously completed. It would be folly, it 
seems to me, not to construct this flood 
wall expeditiously, because the money 
will be spent and the peril is always 
there. The chances are about 1 in 3 
that you will have a flood there during 
the 6 months’ delay caused by refusal to 
make an adequate appropriation, which 
may cause as much damage as the $300,- 
000 I have asked for the continuation of 
the project. 

I have no doubt that the committee 
did not consult the Army engineers as to 
the effect of the reduction of this appro- 
priation before they reported the bill. I 
have talked to them and they have told 
me that there was absolutely no doubt 
that the decrease recommended in the 
appropriation in the bill would delay the 
construction of the flood wall 6 months, 
from December 1955 to June 1956. The 
period of the year in which almost all 
floods occur in the Ohio Valley is in Jan- 
uary, February, and March. 

Certainly a flood wall that is uncom- 
pleted is comparable to a house with no 
roof on it. It furnishes no protection at 
all. You must have a completed project 
in order to protect the city. The people 
in the city have lived in constant peril of 
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the floods. They have sustained great 
losses. Why not increase this appropria- 
tion to relieve them of the fear they have 
and to assure them of protection 6 
months before they otherwise would 
obtain it? 

I ask that the amendment be adopted. 
I should like to thank the committee for 
the consideration they have shown me. 
I know that they would be actuated by 
the same motives as I if they had all 
the facts. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The committee acted advisedly in the 
reduction of the amount made available 
for this project. We had before us a re- 
quest for $1 million for this project. The 
gentleman from Kentucky seeks to re- 
store the full amount for that project. 
However, if the gentleman will turn to 
page 334 of our committee hearings he 
will note that the estimated unobligated 
balance on this project as of June 30, at 
the end of this fiscal year, will be $605,- 
000. When that is added to the $700,000 
which is carried in this bill, you have a 
total of slightly more than $1,300,000 
which is considerably more than the 
original request before the subcommit- 
tee. In view of the fact that our com- 
mittee was fully cognizant of this situa- 
tion when we acted—and I believe the 
committee acted in good judgment in 
dealing with this matter—I hope the 
committee will be sustained. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. RILEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. We are very much 
in sympathy with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 
The committee went into this matter 
thoroughly and found, as the chairman 
has stated, that we have $605,000 of un- 
used funds which, with the $700,000 
which is approved, would come to $1,305,- 
000 which we understand will practically 
complete the wall but will not complete 
the pumping station. So it would take 
another year’s appropriation, anyway, to 
complete this entire project. According 
to the testimony, this will be a feasible 
and a practical construction method for 
the project and will not result in any lost 
time in building the wall to protect the 
fine city of Maysville in Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I was cognizant of the 
fact that there was a $605,000 unex- 
pended balance. I would not have 
offered this amendment if I had not 
called the Army engineers and been told 
by them that the failure to make the full 
appropriation would delay construction 
of the project by 6 months. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
sure that that is the fact with respect 
to the protective works. As the gentle- 
man from South Carolina pointed out, 
there is a pumping plant situation there 
that does exist, but this adequately takes 
care of the protective works situation 
and I think represents a reasonable way 
of handling construction on this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during general debate 
yesterday on the bill before the commit- 
tee this morning, in my remarks I ex- 
pressed the desire that the Public Works 
Committee report out a bill authorizing 
the Old River control structure in Lou- 
isiana, and also the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Later during the discussion the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] 
placed his endorsement on this project. 
I asked my colleague to yield, which he 
gladly did, and in response to my state- 
ment he said: 

I thank my colleague from Louisiana. He 
will find that I do not limit my support 
to projects located within my home district 
in the State of Louisiana. This is an ex- 
cellent project, and it should receive the 
careful and serious attention of the Con- 
gress. 


I asked for this time, Mr. Chairman, 
so that I could explain to the Committee 
that the gentleman did not wish to leave 
this Committee under the impression 
that I limit my activity strictly to my 
district in the State of Louisiana. I do 
not believe my distinguished colleague 
was present when I addressed the Com- 
mittee, because just prior to that I had 
endorsed the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the closure of Old River. I wanted to 
correct the RECORD. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will say 
to my distinguished colleague from Lou- 
isiana, who represents the congressional 
district adjoining mine, and with whom 
I have been on the most friendly terms, 
that, of course, I had in no way any in- 
tention of reflecting upon his program 
of helping with any flood-control proj- 
ects whether they are located in his own 
district or not. I think my colleague 
is a little sensitive with reference to the 
matter, and I tried to get the floor be- 
fore he did to clear up any doubt that 
might be in his mind with reference to 
that one statement. No one familiar 
with his record would fail to give him 
full credit for his most active service as 
president of the Mississippi Flood-Con- 
trol Association. 

The House will find that I do not limit 
my support to projects located within 
my home district in the State of Lou- 
isiana. It so happens, Mr. Chairman, 
with reference to this particular project 
that my family homestead is located 
within the shadow of where that project 
will be built in Louisiana when it is ap- 
proved and authorized and the funds 
are appropriated. I think it is a project 
that means a great deal to the whole 
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State and to the whole South; conse- 
quently, I am very much for it. 

If the gentleman had any misgivings 
in reference to my remark that I did not 
limit my approval of projects to those 
located within the district which it is 
my honor to represent in Congress, I am 
cheerfully glad to clear up any doubt 
or mental misgivings he may have in ref- 
erence to that particular remark. 

Mr. PASSMAN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Louisiana that it was 
not my purpose to debate this on the 
floor. Rather, I desired the Recorp to 
show there was no misunderstanding 
about the fact that the gentleman did 
not wish to imply that I limited my ac- 
tivities to the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana. I am very happy the 
gentleman understands I am active in 
my support of worthy projects in my 
district as well as in my State and the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think the 
completely reasonable and fair attitude 
of the gentleman from Louisiana, who is 
now addressing the Committee, toward 
projects that are important in all sec- 
tions of the United States is so well 
known by members of the subcommittee 
which handles the appropriations for 
these projects that it is just not neces- 
sary for that comment to be made here 
by any member of the subcommittee. 
But in order that the record may be 
somewhat complete, I certainly do want 
to say that not only in his service as a 
Member of the Congress, but in his ca- 
pacity as president of the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood-Control Association 
the gentleman from Louisiana has shown 
an attitude that is completely devoid of 
any provincialism and, in addition, has 
exhibited great knowledge of the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted in 
this work. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin, and 
I also want to thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, for clearing 
up what may have been a misunder- 
standing, I merely wanted to have the 
record correct so that those who might 
read the Recorp would not be under the 
wrong impression. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bussey: On 
page 3, line 22, strike out the sum “$278,- 
977,000" and insert “$283,777,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must 
state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that he must obtain the unanimous con- 
sent of the committee to introduce his 
amendment at this time, since the Clerk 
has already read to page 6. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate that and I do now ask unani- 
mous consent under the same conditions 
that it was granted to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. 

Mr, DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object in this particular case 
because I know that the gentleman from 
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Ilinois was on the floor ready to offer 
his amendment at the time this section 
of the bill was read. But, I shall be in- 
clined to object in any case where Mem- 
bers who were not on the floor might 
attempt to return to this part of the bill 
at a later time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is only natural for the American 
people to be bargain hunters. That is 
just human nature. On this amendment 
to increase the total amount by $5 mil- 
lion to $283,777,000, I am offering one 
of the biggest bargains that has ever 
been submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The United States Govern- 
ment is in a position to gain a property 
which is worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted 
in order that construction may start on 
what is known as the Calumet-Sag 
Channel. The Calumet-Sag Channel is 
that little strip of land between Lake 
Michigan and the Illinois River, that 
flows into the Mississippi River. It 
would mean a great deal to every section 
of the United States, and it is vital to 
the defense of our country. 

This channel was started fifty-odd 
years ago because of a sewerage problem 
which existed in Chicago. Because the 
Sanitary District of Chicago has spent 
millions of dollars in sewerage treatment 
plants, we are no longer confronted with 
that problem. But, this channel is there. 
Although it is only a 60-foot channel and 
was not meant for commerce, the ton- 
nage of freight moving up and down this 
little channel has increased by millions 
of tons every year. 

This project has been authorized since 
1946. This civil functions appropriation 
bill carries with it this year—I believe I 
am correct, and the chairman of the sub- 
committee can correct me if I am not— 
a total amount of $40,000 for planning 
and surveys, which should be enough to 
complete all the planning work that has 
been done over the past 10 years, Now, 
it is all ready for construction, 

If the Federal Government had to 
build this channel today—that is, replace 
the present channel—it would probably 
cost in excess of $200 million. With this 
channel widened from 60 feet to 225 feet, 
it means that oceangoing vessels can 
make the run all the way from Europe, 
through the St. Lawrence River, into 
the Great Lakes, out through the Calu- 
met-Sag Channel, into the Mississippi 
River, and then out into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

During World War II, our Govern- 
ment wanted to build larger ships on the 
Great Lakes—many of them in the State 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Davis], as well as in the State of Michi- 
gan—but they could not do it because 
they could not get the ships from the 
Great Lakes down the Mississippi River 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Some ships had 
to be divided in parts and shipped 
through the Chicago River, then down 
the Mississippi River. The widening of 
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this channel to 225 feet will be a boon 
to the entire United States. 

This $5 million is to start construction. 
It is estimated it will cost somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $125 million to com- 
plete the project. 

I do not know how correct are the 
people who are talking about a recession 
and an unemployment problem. We 
are given figures from all sides that are 
very far apart, but I do know one thing. 
If we should get into a recession, it would 
be a godsend to have something like this 
project under construction to take up 
that slack, rather than to have people 
raking leaves, as we did in the old WPA 
days. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a defense meas- 
ure. For the sake of economy and to 
take advantage of a bargain, because the 
Chicago Sanitary District is willing to 
turn over the entire Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel without cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I hope my amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am disappointed that the com- 
mittee is not providing funds for the 
Calumet-Sag development. It has been 
many years since the Congress author- 
ized the project. The truth is that the 
bottleneck now prevailing is the most 
serious and the least excusable in our en- 
tire system of inland waterways. The 
failure of the Congress to make the nec- 
essary appropriation for the widening of 
Sag Channel and the completion of the 
Lake Calumet development is holding up 
the march of progress in the entire Mid- 
dle West and in the Mississippi Valley 
region. 

Presiding as president over the delib- 
erations of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, Henry F, De Bardeleben said: 

Cal-Sag ceased to be a local problem and 
became a national one. That channel ceased 
to be one that merely hampered Chi- 
cago’s industrial expansion. Instead, it 
appeared in its true guise as a bottleneck 
that curbed and curtailed the operation and 
growth of our whole inland waterway sys- 
tem. 

Thus the Cal-Sag project was shown as 
vitally important to every industrial center 
from Superior and Duluth to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It was seen as a problem that af- 
fected New Orleans almost as much as it 
affected the city in which the channel lies. 


Mr. Chairman, I join with my col- 
league from Chicago [Mr. Bussey] in 
urging favorable action. The sure way 
to get out of the recession blues is to 
start digging Cal-Sag. The project will 
immediately open up a billion dollars in 
new business. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RILEY]. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, we real- 
ize of course that this is a very worthy 
project. There is no question that it 
could be used to great advantage, as the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey] has outlined to the Com- 
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mittee. But in the first place I wish to 
call to his attention and the attention of 
the Committee the fact that the engi- 
neers themselves requested only $40,000 
for this project. It will take $40,000 to 
complete the planning for the widening 
of this channel. It has been the experi- 
cnce of this committee that starting con- 
struction before adequate and realistic 
planning, involves considerable loss to 
the Government. When you start con- 
struction work before you have adequate 
plans and are unable to get bids on the 
proper competitive basis, then you are 
wasting the Government’s money. The 
cost is always higher than it is when you 
have realistic and proper planning. So 
for that reason I hope this amendment 
will be defeated and that the engineers 
will be allowed to go ahead with their 
planning so that consideration can be 
given next year to this very important 
project. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to completely confirm my 
own belief in the point of view which 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RILEY] has expressed. I should like to 
call the attention of the sponsor of the 
amendment to the top of page 10 of the 
committee report, in which we express 
considerable concern with the attitude 
of some of the people in that area to- 
ward maintenance of the Illinois Water- 
way. 

I believe that because of his interest 
in this project the gentleman from Illi- 
nois can perform a very useful service 
by calling to the attention of those people 
down there the language of the commit- 
tee report, because it does represent a 
real problem. We asked the Chief of 
Engineers to file with the committee 
a report of actions taken to alleviate 
these illegal deposits, by December 15 
of this calendar year. In the final anal- 
ysis, the solution of this need for the 
Calumet-Sag Channel will come back to 
the point of the cooperation that we are 
going to get from the people in the local 
community there in dealing with this 
problem of illegal deposits. If we can 
get the kind of cooperation we need in 
solving this problem, if we can get the 
rather knotty bridge relocation problem 
straightened out there, then I think in 
good conscience that the gentleman from 
Illinois will be able to come back per- 
haps a year from now and ask this Con- 
gress to initiate construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired; 
all time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to intro- 
duce an amendment in regard to the 
request which I had for a million dollars 
for the Redwood City Harbor; but if you 
will turn to page 7 of the committee 
report, you will find there a statement 
by the committee as to why that fund 
was deleted; and I want to address my 
remarks to their reasoning. 

In the first place, this item was in the 
Truman budget of last year. It was de- 
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leted in the Eisenhower budget of last 
year. The committee assured me that 
they were not inserting any items that 
were not in the budget so far as their 
appropriation was concerned, and we 
aceepted that. 

This year it was in the budget. Dur- 
ing the interim a study was made by 
the Bureau of the Budget with the Engi- 
neers, and they were convinced that this 
item was justified and that it should be 
in the budget; but the committee has 
deleted the item, and to justify their 
action they make certain statements. 

None of these statements were made 
when I appeared with the manager of 
the port and with the executive assistant 
of my colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GUBSER]. Not one ques- 
tion was raised on the points on which 
the committee has turned down the ap- 
propriations, so we had no opportunity 
to answer their question, anyway, nor 
was there any indication that there was 
in the mind of any member of the com- 
mittee a question as to the right of this. 
They say that this should have com- 
plete agreement of all of the people in 
the city. I do not know of a project 
that could have 100 percent agreement; 
that is not consistent with our demo- 
eratic process, where we operate on a 
majority. There has been one bond 
issue, but that pertained to a 1950 au- 
thorization, and that bond issue carried 
an affirmative vote of 62 percent. It did 
lack 6624, which is required to pass a 
bond issue. But I ask the gentleman, 
How many of you here in this House 
who had more than a 62-percent vote of 
the votes cast in the election? And yet 
you feel that you represent the will of 
the people in your district. I think this 
project does represent the will of the 
people with a complete 62-percent vote. 

They say they want the city to comply 
with the requirements of the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1950. Not one dollar of 
the $1 million requested in this appro- 
priation has anything to do with the 1950 
authorization. This fund is the amount 
remaining of an authorization that was 
made by the 79th Congress in 1941 and 
has to do with the channel out in San 
Francisco Bay. We are perfectly will- 
ing and we will comply with every re- 
quirement made in the 1950 authoriza- 
tion as, if, and when we come before 
this body and ask one dollar for that 
authorization. 

It is my intention, because this amount 
is recommended by both of our Senators, 
to request that the item be inserted by 
the other body. I am not going to take 
the time of this House to further discuss 
it. However, I shall later ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp telegrams 
and a statement by the port manager in 
regard to this matter. I hope when the 
matter comes back, if it is passed by the 
Senate, and I feel sure it will be, that the 
conference committee will accept it. 

San CARLOS, CALIF., March 16, 1954. 
Congressman YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request appropriation Redwood City Har- 
bor be reconsidered. 

RUSSELL Estep, 


Secretary, Belmont Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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San MATEO, CALIF., March 16, 1954. 
Congressman ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to renew effort to obtain $1 mil- 
lion Federal appropriation for port of Red- 
wood City development. We believe it is 
necessary in order to hold present industries 
and to encourage new industries to locate in 
San Mateo County. 

JOHN O. Moran, 
President, San Mateo Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Repwoop Ciry, CALIF., March 15, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge reconsideration in commit- 
tee or on floor of appropriation for Redwood 
City Harbor. We have just met with indus- 
trialists, port, and city oficials and feel our 
future industrial development will ma- 
terlally suffer. Many of our potential in- 
dustries are contemplating port facilities. 
Your cooperation is deeply appreciated. 

Repwoop Crry CHAMBER OF 


Executive Vice President, Manager. 


Repwoop City, March 15, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This association is highly interested in the 
development of the Port of Redwood City 
from a county industrial angle. Request and 
strongly urge that you continue your efforts 
to the fullest extent to have Congress act 
favorably on the budgeted item of $1 million 
for improvements to the Redwood City Har- 
bor. Regards. 

San MATEO. County DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
James E, FITZGERALD, President. 


Repwoop CITY, CALIF., March 16, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Special meeting of port commission held 
today. Mayor and other representatives of 
city council, representatives of large indus- 
trial concerns, Army engineers, chambers of 
commerce, banking property owners, news- 
papers, and other important interests present 
all fully endorsed my letter to you dated 
March 13 and request that you continue your 
efforts to the fullest extent to obtain fa- 
vorable action by Congress. It was felt that 
it would be highly desirable to have favora- 
ble action by House as well as the Senate, 
but leave to you and Senator KNOwLAND de- 
cision as to best procedure to be followed. 
Please give copy of this to Senator KNOW- 
LAND’s office. 

Regards, 
M. D. McCart. 


ReEpwoop CITY, CALIF., March 16, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The City Council of Redwood City unani- 
mously this evening reaffirmed their resolu- 
tion previously forwarded to you requesting 
the appropriation of $1 million for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the work in dredging 
and widening San Bruno Shoals and Red- 
wood Harbor. The council regrets the com- 
mittee action in deleting this item from the 
budget and respectfully urges you to do all 
in your power to see that this item is re- 
stored to the budget. This project is vital 
to all industries in the area. The council 
assures you that the local cooperation re- 
quired in this project has been proved. 

Crry Councir, oF REDWOOD CITY, 
FLOYD D. GRANGER, Mayor. 
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‘San Francisco, CALTF., March 15, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are extremely disappointed in the ac- 
tion of House Ways and Means Committee in 
rejecting the harbor-improvement project 
at Redwood City, Calif., which action will 
greatly retard industrial development in the 
adjacent area. We will do everything within 
reason to assist local interests in meeting 
their obligation to the Federal Government 
in connection with this project, which is 
vitally important to the area. 

LESLIE SALT Co. 


ReEDwoop Crry, CALIF., March 16, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Consider adverse action of House commit- 
tee on million-dollar improvement to Red- 
wood City Harbor and Channel at San Bruno 
Shoals serious blow to present industries and 
future industrial expansion in south bay 
area. At meeting held today, interested par- 
ties certain that local participation required 
for future shore facility expansion forthcom- 
ing at required time. Urge your efforts in 
presentation on floor of House for approval 
of project, based on projects being vital to 
present and potential industrial development 
south bay area. 

J. E. MorrisxH, 
First National Bank of San Mateo 
County, Redwood City. 


San Mateo, Car., March 15, 1954. 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
Members of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Urge that you vigorously 
support the program to budget Redwood City 
Harbor improvement fund when it comes 
before Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions tomorrow. Understand subcommittee 
advised local controversy over this item. In 
my opinion 62 percent vote in favor of bond 
issue clearly indicates widespread public sup- 
port of project. Only handful of local peo- 
ple with selfish interests have opposed proj- 
ect. Will appreciate your wholehearted sup- 
port. 

Davi D. BoHANNON. 


REDWOOD Ciry, CALIF., March 15, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are greatly disappointed on hearing 
that the House Committee on Appropriations 
has recommended that the item, $1 million, 
covering the deepening of the channel to 
Redwood City part, be deleted from the bill. 
This project, approved by Congress in the 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, will 
help greatly in the industrial development of 
the south bay area. We hope you will put 
forth every effort to get this item included 
in the approval of the bill when it comes to 
a vote in the House. 

NATIONAL Motor BEARING Co., INC., 
A. E. WEROLIN, 
Vice President, General Manager. 


Port or REDWOOD CITY, 
Redwood City, Calif., March 13, 1954. 
Congressman J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ARTHUR: Thanks for your telephone 
advice and telegram of March 11, and tele- 
phone call of March 13. Not knowing just 
what testimony was presented by the opposi- 
tion and who presented same, it is somewhat 
difficult to know just how to answer it, 
From what was reported in the newspapers 
and based upon testimony presented last 
year, we have good reason to feel that testi- 
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mony presented went far afield from the 
issues in the case; part of the testimony was 
erroneous and the whole idea of the opposi- 
tion was to mislead and confuse the com- 
mittee. 

The facts as I see them are as follows: 

1. The requested appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion was for the purpose of carrying out the 
work involved in the project approved by 
Congress in the River and Harbor Act of 
March 2, 1945. This is borne out by a de- 
tailed project schedule and sketch showing 
work to be performed prepared by and on 
file in the office of the district engineer. I 
checked this with Colonel Walker, the dis- 
trict engineer, before I prepared the written 
statement which I submitted to the House 
and Senate committees. The local coopera- 
tion required in this project, as set forth in 
House Document No. 94, 79th Congress, ist 
session, is that the municipal authorities 
provide spoil-disposal areas. This, as stated 
on the last page of my statement, the mu- 
nicipal authorities are prepared to do. This 
does not involye in any way local bond 
issues. 

The opposition, however, has seen fit to 
inject the matter of local bond issues into 
the picture with the idea of trying to con- 
vince the members of the committee that the 
people of Redwood City are not favorable to 
the port and that the local authorities would, 
accordingly not be in a position to carry out 
their obligation to the Federal Government. 
The River and Harbor Act of 1950 providing 
for an extension of the 30-foot channel cov- 
ered by the River and Harbor Act of March 
2, 1945, 1,300 feet upstream and the dredging 
of a new turning basin, which work is not 
contemplated to be performed out of funds 
to be made available by approval of the 
appropriation in question, does involve an 
obligation on the part of local authorities. 
The obligation is clearly set forth in House 
Document No. 104, 81st Congress, lst ses- 
sion. The extent of the financial obligation, 
when required, is indicated by the following 
quotation from the House document, page 
30: 


“Local interests have expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the United States to 
accomplish the desired improvement and to 
meet the requirements discussed and out- 
lined under the heading ‘Proposed local co- 
operation.“ It is estimated that these re- 
quirements could be met at an estimated 
first cost of $246,000 of which $220,000 is self- 
liquidating and has not been included in 
project costs. It is the opinion of the dis- 
trict engineer that local interests could and 
would meet these requirements.” 

It apparently was the opinion of all parties 
including the district engineer; the division 
engineer, South Pacific division; the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; the 
Chief of Army Engineers; the State of Cali- 
fornia; the Department of the Interior; the 
Secretary of the Army, and of Congress itself 
when they approved the improvement project 
for Redwood City Harbor which was enacted 
into law through the River and Harbor Act 
of 1950 that the Redwood City authorities 
would be fully able to meet the require- 
ments of local cooperation. It is most diffi- 
cult to understand why a committee of either 
House of Congress should, merely by listen- 
ing to a few opponents of the port—interests 
who are in severe competition with the 
port—now question the ability of local inter- 
ests to meet their obligation to the Federal 
Government at such time as same becomes 
necessary. There is absolutely no reason for 
such questioning. 

As a matter of fact, the surplus cash which 
the port now has on hand—accumulated 
profits—together with its annual earnings, 
is adequate insurance that the local cooper- 
ation requirements will be fully met. The 
committee should not be confused by testi- 
mony of the port’s competitors. The people 
of Redwood City now fully appreciate the 
value of the port to the community, the 
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county, and the entire South Bay area. 
Should the cash on hand under the complete 
jurisdiction of the board of port commis- 
sioners not be entirely adequate to meet the 
entire local requirement, there is no question 
but what a bond issue to make up any small 
deficit would be overwhelmingly approved— 
possibly close to 100 percent. In addition to 
the accumulation of the cash surplus referred 
to above, the net earnings of the port have 
been sufficient to enable it, since 1943, to 
make its own annual payments for bond 
retirement and interest. This was not a 
legal requirement when the bond issue for 
port purposes was approved by the people in 
1936. Had the board of port commissioners 
so desired, they could have accumulated a 
very large cash surplus instead of paying off 
its bonds and thus relieve the taxpayers of 
this obligation. For an investment of ap- 
proximately $100,000, the people of Redwood 
City now have a going, profit-making port 
with net assets of well in excess of $1 million. 
The port is regularly, out of its earnings, 
making capital expenditures for improve- 
ments to its facilities. 

The recent resolution adopted by the Red- 
wood City City Council, copies of which were 
forwarded to you, Senator KNOWLAND, and 
others is ample evidence of the backing 
which the Port has by the city council. One 
of the requirements (House Document No. 
104) in connection with the 1950 approved 
project, is that the port arrange with respon- 
sible local interests to relocate, without cost 
to the United States, the municipal yacht 
harbor and provide new facilities at least 
equal to those now available. This require- 
ment is now being taken care of by the city 
council. Requirements (a) and (b) pertain- 
ing to spoil-disposal areas, etc., pose no prob- 
lems whatsoever. Requirement (d) pertain- 
ing to shore facilities, existing and new, is 
covered above. The only reason for going 
into these matters pertaining to the 1950 
approved project at this time is that the 
House committee apparently requires it. 
The Chief of Army Engineers Office would 
undoubtely confirm the fact that the work 
contemplated to be performed out of the 
$1 million requested appropriation under 
consideration is that included in the River 
and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945. 

A telephone call a few days ago from the 
office of the district engineer, where word of 
the House committee’s recommendation was 
received, was to the effect that the local en- 
gineers couldn’t understand the basis of the 
decision of the House committee because no 
local funds are involved in the requested ap- 
Propriation under consideration. The party 
speaking for the district engineer stated that 
it was the district engineer's intention, prior 
to requesting an appropriation next year for 
the 1950 approved project, to contact this 
office in order to obtain assurances in the 
way of appropriate resolutions, etc., that the 
local interests would take the necessary steps 
to meet their requirements in order to have 
the Federal Government proceed with the 
haem project, including the new turning 
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Regarding the local bond issues, the oppo- 
sition apparently stated that or. three sep- 
arate occasions the people of Redwood City 
have refused to approve a bond issue for port 
improvement. According to information ob- 
tained from the city clerk, this statement is 
in error. The information given at the time 
of preparation of my letter to you dated 
March 5 was that only one bond issue was 
voted upon subsequent to the creation of 
the port department in 1936—that of 1953. 

However, upon further investigation it de- 
velops that in March 1941 the people voted 
on an issue of $150,000. The yes vote on this 
issue was 1,041 and the no vote 979. As a 
6624-percent yes vote was required, the issue 
failed to carry. The next bond issue voted 
upon was in 1953, when the people were asked 
to approve an issue of $1 million to cover a 
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sizable expansion program involving new 
transit sheds, warehouse facilities, wharf ex- 
tension, high water storage tank, new ad- 
ministration building including steamship 
offices, etc. This issue received a 62-percent 
yes vote against 38-percent no vote, a very 
good majority but not quite sufficient to 
meet the 6634-percent requirement for pas- 
sage. It lost by only a little over 200 votes, 
Outside interests were responsible for failure 
of the issue to carry. The day before the 
election, cards urging a no vote and con- 
taining grossly erroneous information were 
placed on every voter’s doorstep by the op- 
position. This unfair and unethical action 
was sponsored by the same outside interests 
which have opposed the port in every effort it 
has made to progress. It is believed that the 
steadily increasing interest of the people in 
their port will fully insure the passage of a 
future issue which may be put to them, even 
though the issue be for a much greater 
amount than that (very small amount, if 
any), required to meet the obligation with 
the Federal Government. Again I repeat 
there is no basis for any contention or feel- 
ing that the local authorities will not be able 
to meet their obligation to the Federal 
Government. 

In April 1950 a complicated lease arrange- 
ment involving some war surplus buildings 
which were located in San Francisco and 
which had to be removed on short notice, was 
submitted to the people for their approval 
or disapproval. The board could legally 
have taken action on this without submitting 
same to the people had they so desired. The 
board, however, didn’t want to proceed with 
the proposed arrangement involving private 
capital and participation of private interests 
in port earnings unless the people were in 
favor of it. This was in no sense a bond 
issue. As a matter of fact, it required only 
a majority yes vote for approval. The no 
votes registered slightly exceeded the yes 
votes. Apparently the opposition, outside 
interests (principally private) who do not 
want to see the port's facilities—wharves, 
transit sheds, etc.—which were built out of 
public funds utilized for the purpose for 
which they were intended—that of water 
transportation—used this as another in- 
stance of disapproval of the port by the peo- 
ple of Redwood City or of their not wanting 
to saddle themselves with more port expense. 
This poses the question: Since when have 
large annual profits become expense items? 
Our opponents have proven that they will 
stop at nothing to gain an end, 

2. Steamship service: 

The Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion comprises only 12 American-flag steam- 
ship companies. Several of these have never 
been asked to call at the port’s facilities and 
we hardly expect them ever to call, by rea- 
son of the trade routes they serve and the 
fact they are primarily in the passenger serv- 
ice. Traffic managers of other lines have 
assured shippers and the writer that they 
will call when channel conditions are im- 
proved, and there is no question but what 
they will call as they will be forced to by 
shippers controlling the routing of large 
quantities of cargo. It is an old axiom that 
vessels will call wherever large quantities of 
cargo are available. This was true of Port- 
land, Oreg.; Oakland, Calif.; Stockton, Calif.; 
Long Beach, Calif.; Houston, and thousands 
of other ports throughout the world. It 
might be well to quote into the record at 
this time a section of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Shipping Act, 1936, which is pertinent 
to the issues of our case. The section reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 205. Without limiting the power and 
authority otherwise vested in the Commis- 
sion, it shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by water, either directly or indirectly, 
through the medium of an agreement, con- 
ference, association, understanding, or other- 
wise, to prevent or attempt to prevent any 
other such carrier from serving any port 
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designed for the accommodation of ocean- 
going vessels located on any improvement 
project. authorized by the Congress or 
through it by any other agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, lying within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States, at the 
same rates which it charges at the nearest 
port already regularly served by it.” 

The attorney for the European conference 
has informed the members of the conference 
that the matter of calling at the port of 
Redwood is not a conference matter. He 
said it is up to each individual line to make 
its own decision. Some of the members of 
the conference have informed shippers and 
the writer that they will serve the port when 
channel conditions are improved so that ves- 
sels can enter and depart from the harbor 
with safety at any hour of the day or night. 
This they cannot do at the present time. 
No certificate is required from any regula- 
tory body before commencement of opera- 
tion. Thus the selfish competitors, princi- 
pally private (one of the competing termi- 
nals in the East Bay owned by the California 
Packing Corp., which large company is com- 
petitive with the many canners and dried- 
fruit packers in the port’s tributary territory 
who want to route their shipments via the 
port of Redwood City, and will do so as soon 
as channels conditions are improved), will 
be unable to prevent the port from obtain- 
ing steamship service for the movement of 
general cargo. The movement of general 
cargo would thus bring into use certain of 
the port’s costly facilities which were built 
out of public funds for such purpose. 

The Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion represents only a very small percentage 
of the steamship lines serving in the bay 
area. There are now about 111 lines whose 
vessels call at bay ports regularly, most of 
the vessels being under foreign registry and 
having no connection whatsoever with the 
Pacific American Steamship Association. 

3. Cargo availability: 

It is quite generally known throughout the 
Nation that a very large percentage of the 
fruit canning and processing industry is lo- 
cated in the world-famous Santa Clara Val- 
ley, which is part of the port’s tributary 
territory. Other products of the soil, manu- 
factured goods, etc., are produced in large 
volume in the area tributary to the port and 
are available for shipment from the port. 
Numerous industries are located in the port’s 
tributary territory and add greatly to the 
cargo potential. The Ford Motor Co, is now 
constructing a $40 million to $50 million 
plant only about 10 miles distant from the 
port. In the eastbound intercoastal service 
alone, testimony and exhibits on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
indisputable evidence that, with the ex- 
ception of lumber and petroleum products, 
more cargo (the most attractive type of 
cargo, too) can be offered from the port of 
Redwood City than from any other port on 
the Pacific coast. With all this cargo avail- 
able for movement to and from the port, 
can anyone imagine that steamship com- 
panies will not serve the port as soon as safe 
and adequate channel conditions become 
available? Wharf, transit sheds, and large 
improved open areas are now available and in 
readiness for immediate use as soon as the 
Federal Government fulfills its obligation 
through performance of the work involved 
in the Redwood City Harbor improvement 
project enacted into law through the River 
and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945. 

4. New tonnage to be created through ex- 
tension of steamship service to the port of 
Redwood City: 

Parties testifying for certain steamship in- 
terests and for certain terminal interests 
(principally private, as the Howard Terminal, 
Oakland, and the Encinal Terminals, Ala- 
meda, now handle most of the tonnage which 
is shipped by water out of the port’s tributary 
territory—territory where the land transpor- 
tation costs are lower to the port of Red- 
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wood City than to the other ports), have 
no doubt stated that no new tonnage would 
be created through vessels calling at the port 
of Redwood City; that only a diversion of 
cargo from other ports would take place. 
Shippers who have the control of the routing 
of large quantities of cargo via rail, truck, 
and water state that new tonnage will be 
created. There should be no question in 
anybody’s mind but that the controlling fac- 
tor in the routing of cargo is the cost of 
transportation. In the development and use 
of any new port, there is no question but 
what a certain diversion of cargo takes place; 
in other words, an economic readjustment in 
the transportation of goods. The savings 
in transportation costs are considered of na- 
tional benefit and, as I understand it, this 
is the principal basis on which Congress 
determines whether or not the creation and 
development of new ports are justified. Con- 
gress has already determined that from a 
benefit-cost ratio standpoint, the port of 
Redwood City and the approved improve- 
ment projects for Redwood City Harbor were 
well justified. Millions of dollars in the 
area have been invested on the strength of 
the actions of Congress in approving the 
projects. Again we repeat that there is an 
obligation on the part of Congress to do what 
it led the good people of this area to believe 
it would do when it approved the projects. 

5. Reference to controversy in the State 
of California as to the economic feasibility 
of the work under consideration: 

The State of California has approved the 
improvement projects for Redwood City 
Harbor. Whenever there is competition, 
there is bound to be some controversy 
amongst competitors. However, competi- 
tion is what has made America great. 

Something might have been said by the 
competitors about the Northern California 
Ports and Terminals Bureau. The port of 
Redwood City received a written invitation, 
as a general cargo port, to join with other 
general cargo ports in the formation of such 
a bureau. Acting upon the invitation, the 
board of port commissioners adopted a 
resolution signifying its intention to join 
such a bureau, but withholding temporarily 
any financial contributions pending favor- 
able action by Congress on the item for 
Redwood City Harbor now in the Federal 
budget, Until the channel is improved, the 
port of Redwood City would have no chance 
of participating in the benefits accruing 
from the formation and activities of the 
bureau. 

6. Impossibility of efficient port operation 
under existing conditions (supplementing 
what was incorporated in the written 
statement) : 

Under existing conditions, efficiency in 
port operation is impossible of accomplish- 
ment. For example (and this supplements 
what has been said about new tonnage and 
increased activity on the waterway), on 
April 5 the steamship Marine Fiddler, a C-4 
type vessel—522 feet in length, 14,863 dead- 
weight tons—is scheduled to call at the port 
to discharge about 500 tons of cargo for the 
naval air stations at Moffett Field, a few 
miles south of Redwood City. This vessel is 
to be followed by other vessels with cargo for 
the Navy. It is much cheaper and more 
practical for the Navy to handle the cargo for 
Moffett Field at the port of Redwood City 
than at other ports. 

The Marine Fiddler is expected to require a 
berth for 2 or 3 days because of the 
special nature of her cargo (heavy lift and 
very valuable). If the vessel is docked at 
berth No. 1, where transit shed space is avall- 
able for cargo requiring covered storage, it 
will practically make inoperative berths No. 2 
and 3 which are used regularly for the load- 
ing of cement in bulk and discharging of 
gypsum rock in bulk (shipload lots), by 
reason of the inadequacy of the channel and 
turning basin. Should a vessel arrive for 
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salt at the same time the other vessels ar- 
rive and providing they arrive in 4, 3, 2, 1 
order (berth numbers), so that they can be 
placed in their respective berths, there will 
be 4 large oceangoing vessels and possi- 
bly several barges in port at one time. EM- 
cient port operation under existing channel 
and turning basin conditions just isn’t 
possible, to say nothing of the hazard which 
exists when a large number of watercraft, 
including barges loaded with large quanti- 
ties of bulk gasoline, use the waterway at 
one time. 

It is difficult to understand how any mem- 
ber of the committee could be misled by 
the erroneous and misleading statements of 
the opposition when our own testimony 
‘was so complete and apparently convincing, 
judging by the statement of Congressman 
Hanp, acting committee chairman, at the 
conclusion of our testimony. 

The Federal Government has incurred & 
very definite obligation to the people of the 
south bay area and it is to be hoped that 
the fulfillment of this obligation will not 
be further delayed. 

Sincerely, 
M. D. McCart, Manager. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer], and will join him in request- 
ing the Senate to restore the $1 million 
item for the port of Redwood City. 

Although the port is not located in my 
district, I am particularly interested in 
its improvement because its facilities are 
used by industry located in my congres- 
sional district, and would be used even 
more extensively once the port is 
improved. 

In this, I have the support of business 
and industry of my district, including 
the chambers of commerce of the cities 
of San Jose, Santa Clara, Mountain 
View, and Sunnyvale. Another group 
strongly advocating improvement of the 
port is the California Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers’ Association which, among 
others, would benefit from approval of 
this budget item. 

Dried fruit and canned goods shippers 
of central California would benefit from 
the port improvement through reduc- 
tion of their transportation costs, and 
through more expeditious handling of 
their shipments. Some 200,000 tons of 
canned goods and dried fruit are shipped 
annually to Atlantic ports in the inter- 
coastal trade from my area. At the 
present time, shippers must transport 
these shipments from their Santa Clara 
Valley plants to a dock at San Francisco, 
Oakland, or Alameda, involving a truck 
haul of about 50 miles. Considerable 
congestion is encountered at such docks. 

Were these shippers able to use the 
port of Redwood City—and they will, 
once the improvements under the $1 mil- 
lion budget item are made—the conges- 
tion now encountered at San Francisco 
and East Bay docks would be eliminated, 
and the truck haul would be reduced 
to half the mileage. Transportation 
charges to the dock would thus be cut 
by approximately 75 cents per ton, and 
the shorter distance to the port, plus 
freedom from congestion, would result 
in faster turnabout of the trucks, and 
would thus enable shippers to adjust 
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their plant operations to effect further 
economies, 

The Permanente Cement Co., which 
operates one of the largest cement plants 
in the world, in my district, is also the 
largest user of the port of Redwood City. 
If one of the cement ships should be 
grounded or otherwise damaged through 
the present hazardous condition of the 
channel, this would be disastrous to the 
movement of a vital defense cargo, 
since there are no other such specialized 
ships available. 

During 1953 about 3 million barrels 
were shipped through the port by Per- 
manente, and the company expects fur- 
ther increases in future shipments. Be- 
cause of Permanente’s unique and efi- 
cient bulk-loading and discharge method, 
the cement is laid down in Anchorage, 
Alaska, at a 25-percent saving to the 
Government below that of the cost of 
the old practice of shipping packaged 
cement. 

I also urge improvement of the port 
of Redwood City as a means of creating 
an alternate harbor for emergency use 
in war or other disaster periods. 

At present channel and harbor at 
Redwood City are inadequate for deep- 
draft vessels in loaded condition. Move- 
ment of these vessels can take place at 
high tide only. The channel is too nar- 
row to permit movement of ships after 
dark. Thus much time is lost while 
vessels wait for tide and daylight to 
sail. Often military-assigned cargoes 
are involved. Another result of current 
conditions is the blocking of the channel 
for movement of other vessels when ships 
load or unload. 

Experts have predicted that within a 
mere 10 years San Jose will be the hub 
of a solid metropolitan area along San 
Francisco Bay to the Golden Gate in the 
west and Richmond in the east. No 
other section of California currently ex- 
periences the rate of industrial growth 
now taking place in Santa Clara County. 
An area of such present and future in- 
dustrial activity, productivity, and po- 
tential should not be arbitrarily tied to 
shipping outlets in San Francisco and 
Oakland where dock facilities are rela- 
tively inaccessible, and expansion is ex- 
pensive, if at all feasible. 

I sincerely hope the Senate will see fit 
to restore this item. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the req- 
uisite number of words. 

I am very disappointed that some 
money was not allowed for the repair 
and strengthening of the San Joaquin 
River levees. This is an improvement 
that has been necessary for many years, 
and I cannot understand why the United 
States engineers do not recommend some 
work on these levees after the very dev- 
astating floods which we have had during 
the past 5 years. 

The San Joaquin River accepts all the 
water which flows from the numerous 
streams coming out of the high Sierras, 
including the Calaveras River, and all 
the rivers south of there, which empty 
into the San Joaquin. Of course, the 
numerous irrigation projects which have 
dammed some of the rivers and retained 
some of the waters have furnished a mild 
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type of flood control. But the fact that 
there have been 40 floods during the 50 
years that have just passed, indicates 
how treacherous this river can be. In 
the flood of 1951, it was so violent that it 
tore out a very sturdy concrete highway 
bridge on route 50. It also tore out a 
large and sturdy railroad bridge of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. It inun- 
dated a great many fertile lands lying 
along this river. The damage was 
$7,500,000. 

There was an unexpended fund of 
money from various appropriations on 
fiood control, including the Cherry Valley 
project, or $583,600 which could be used 
to start this levee work. 

To indicate how fertile the land is 
which receives this drenching by these 
floods, because of the inadequacy of the 
levees, I need merely state that the two 
counties which comprise my congres- 
sional district, Stanislaus County and 
San Joaquin County, last year raised 
crops valued at $288 million. We sim- 
ply must find some way to control the 
waters, or the damage will become un- 
bearable. I am hoping that the other 
body will perhaps include in their ver- 
sion of the flood-control and rivers-and- 
harbors bill of this year, an item to start 
this work immediately. 

The reason that this area is so sus- 
ceptible to flooding is the fact that the 
area on either side of the river is almost 
at sea level. At the Stockton port, where 
the Stockton Channel and the San 
Joaquin River merge, the area is only 
12 feet above the sea level. The Cali- 
fornia Water Resources Board this year 
testified that they felt that the $500,000 
mentioned above could be utilized for 
the purpose of starting this levee work. 
Why the committee did not accept that 
suggestion, since they adopted all other 
suggestions of the California Water Re- 
sources Board, is hard to understand. 
We have repeatedly, over a period of 
years, brought this to the attention of 
the House Civil Functions Subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee. We 
hope that this request will lay the basis 
for some appropriations next year by the 
House committee, and we also hope that, 
if the Senate places some of these funds 
in the bill, the House conferees will con- 
cur in that amendment to the present 
bill. 

This great area was reclaimed by the 
construction of numerous levees in the 
delta of the San Joaquin and Sacramen- 
to Rivers. It is said to be one of the 
richest pieces of land in the entire world, 
and the crops that are raised there are 
simply fabulous. 

Let us hope that the protection which 
these landowners and farmers require 
will soon be forthcoming. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased and grate- 
ful that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has favorably recommended the 
inclusion of the Folly Brook flood con- 
trol project in Hartford, Conn., among 
those projects which are to be awarded 
funds for advance engineering and de- 
sign in the bill now before us. 

The amount earmarked for Folly 
Brook is a very modest $25,000 out of a 
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total recommended by the committee 
for advance planning of more than $2 
million. The $25,000 appropriation, how- 
ever, will enable the Army engineers to 
begin drawing up the plans and speci- 
fications for the actual work, so that 
when construction funds are later made 
available for the necessary project, it 
can be offered for bid and the work 
initiated almost immediately. 

This is a very sound approach. 

The project itself will ultimately cost 
$292,000, including the $25,000 to be 
made available under this appropriation 
bill for advance planning. When we 
compare this necessary expenditure to 
the many millions of dollars spent by 
the Federal Government on individual 
flood-control projects throughout the 
country, it can readily be seen that this 
is comparatively quite a small project. 

Nevertheless it is of the utmost ur- 
gency to Hartford and we are most anx- 
ious to get it under way. It will, when 
completed, protect hundreds of homes 
in metropolitan Hartford against flood 
damage resulting from the backing up 
of the Connecticut River into Folly 
Brook, a tributary. 

In 1936, Hartford experienced a dis- 
astrous flood which caused losses in ex- 
cess of $20 million. Since then, the city 
itself has contributed more than $5 mil- 
lion of its own funds in cooperative un- 
dertakings with the Army engineers to 
curb and eliminate this menace of floods. 

We are, Mr. Chairman, extremely 
flood conscious in Hartford; we are fur- 
thermore at all times ready and willing 
to do our part in conjunction with the 
Federal Government in making Hart- 
ford flood-proof. We are well aware 
of the filth and disease germs and mud 
and misery which sweep over a com- 
munity in the path of a raging flood and 
we want to make our community safe 
from these disasters. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, I am grate- 
ful that the appropriations committee 
has included advance planning funds for 
Folly Brook in this bill and I know the 
people of Hartford also appreciate that 
action. I am confident the House will 
uphold the committee’s judgment in this 
respect. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous cunsent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the excellent pres- 
entation made by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Civil Functions, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. I also want to 
express to him and his committee, my 
own gratitude and that of the State of 
Connecticut for reporting out favorably 
an appropriation of $500,000 for the im- 
provement of the Housatonic River, 
which is the dividing line between my 
district, the Third Congressional District 
of Connecticut and that represented by 
my distinguished colleague, the Honora- 
ble ALBERT P. Morano, representing the 
Fourth District, 
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The improvement of the channel in the 
Housatonic River was first authorized by 
the 70th Congress, but since that time, 
no appropriation was ever made to carry 
it through. The improvement in the 
channel will permit delivery of coal to 
the Devon powerplant in larger barges 
and it is estimated that by this process 
a saving in the delivered price of coal 
of 50 cents a ton will be achieved. 

In 1952 there were almost 600,000 tons 
of coal consumed by the Connecticut 
Power & Light Co. alone, and it is esti- 
mated that within 10 years a total of 
1 million tons of coal will be used at this 
plant alone, annually. The savings will 
therefore amount to approximately one- 
half million dollars per year. This sav- 
ings not only accrues to the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., the user of this 
huge quantity of coal, but it is passed 
on directly to the consumer throughout 
the State of Connecticut by means of a 
fuel-adjustment clause included in the 
rates of the company which supplies 
electric service to 108 out of 169 towns 
of the State, and thus directly to over 
250,000 consumers throughout the State. 

The citizens of Connecticut, I know, 
are very happy to be able to get a re- 
duction in their electricity costs. Again, 
I want to express to the committee my 
own personal gratitude for having at 
this time taken favorable action on the 
request for the appropriation requested 
to complete this job. 

It so also happens that tomorrow the 
port of New Haven will officially wel- 
come the first oceangoing liner of the 
Isbrandtsen Line, which has been given 
authority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to make New Haven a port 
of call. The first ship arriving there to- 
morrow will be captained by the famous 
Capt. Kurt Carlsen of the famous Flying 
Enterprise. We, of Connecticut, rejoice 
in both maritime achievements. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday it was not 
possible for me to participate in the gen- 
eral debate on the civil functions ap- 
propriations bill. Today, however, in 
this limited time I should like to join 
with so many of my colleagues who 
spoke on yesterday in paying tribute to 
the members of this subcommittee on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Without fear of any question, I can 
say with assurance and sincerity that we 
have no abler men in this House than 
Chairman GLENN Davis and his asso- 
ciates, our distinguished colleagues, 
CEDERBERG and Hanp, and the former 
chairman of this committee, my long- 
time friend, Lovis RaBaut, and his asso- 
ciate, JoHN RILEY. 

Indeed this bill always presents diffi- 
culties, requires lengthy hearings, the 
appearance of many, many witnesses 
and the handling of complicated figures. 
Many times I have been amazed at the 
splendid memory they display from year 
to year on the progress of important 
projects throughout the land without 
the help of written statements or addi- 
tional information from engineers or 
other witnesses. 

For the purpose of the Recor also I 
should like to assure them and all the 
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Members of this House that as a member 
of the Committee on Public Works I 
voted 3 years ago to report favorably 
the bill authorizing participation in the 
development of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Some of us have not shouted from 
the housetops our expression of interest 
in this very important project, but the 
Recorp speaks for itself and strong vig- 
orous proponents of this development 
led by our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Michigan, GEORGE 
Dondero, have long been known in the 
committee. 

Sometimes it is suggested that some of 
us representing southern districts do not 
have a sympathetic interest in projects 
so vital to other sections of the country. 
I have always felt that any sound devel- 
opment which affects any single area of 
these United States will definitely be re- 
flected in the economy, the happiness, 
and prosperity of all the country. 

Eleven years ago the chamber of com- 
merce in my city passed a resolution op- 
posing the St. Lawrence Seaway. I 
asked them to review that resolution 
only a few weeks ago. A meeting was 
called which was attended by outstand- 
ing, representative members who voted 
to change the position of opposition to 
positive approval. Just as quickly, the 
board of directors acted upon this rec- 
ommendation and letters were written 
to 194 local chambers of commerce in 
the United States asking that the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce be dis- 
sociated with the opposition and its 
name taken from the letterhead of its 
opponents representing cities from north 
to south and east to west. I say this only 
in the hopes that the action taken by 
my own district may be of some influence 
in widely differing sections of the coun- 
try so that we shall be able to pass this 
legislation with ease when soon I hope it 
reaches the floor for debate and final 
action. 

All of my colleagues from the Southern 
States on the Committee on Public Works 
have supported the seaway. Our former 
colleague, Larcade from Louisiana, was 
most active as was Jim Trimble, of 
Arkansas, Jones of Alabama, and Smith 
of Mississippi. We expect to go before 
the Rules Committee on Thursday. We 
believe that this project will benefit the 
Nation as a whole and every area in it 
will prosper. 

So then as we approach the future we 
must not lose sight of adequate funds for 
the lower Mississippi River. Naturally, 
we were all disappointed that the com- 
mittee saw fit to so drastically reduce 
funds for this continued flood work on 
this long river which provides drainage 
for all or part of 30 States and which 
represents 42 percent of the drainage of 
the United States. 

The treatment of this river has always 
been a nonpartisan consideration. A 
Republican President, asked the Honor- 
able Will Whittington, our distinguished 
former colleague and chairman of 
the old Flood Control Committee, and 
later the Committee on Public Works, 
to draft legislation to make possible the 
fullest Federal participation in the han- 
dling of this water flowing from the big- 
gest part of the country to the Gulf. 
This followed a most disastrous flood of 
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1927 when so many lives were lost, so 
many millions of dollars suffered in dam- 
age and when so much productive land 
was taken out of use. 

Those were hectic days in 1927. Ire- 
member them well. My own city of 
Memphis was called upon to take care of 
thousands of homeless people from 
neighboring States. That city situated 
on a high bluff and disturbed only by 
backwaters from the high Mississippi 
which flowed into Wolf River and the 
Nonconnah Creek was able to battle its 
own troubles and turn a hand to the re- 
lief of those who appeared so piti- 
fully weak with homes gone, livestock 
drowned and farm inundated. 

In 1928, the sum of $1,292,748,500 was 
authorized to make certain that a re- 
currence of this disaster would not again 
appear on the lower Mississippi and its 
tributaries. Through fiscal year 1954 
the Congress has appropriated $848,770,- 
400 against this authorization, leaving a 
balance of a little more than $443 million 
to complete the work started 26 years 
ago. The overall project is now but 65 
percent complete. 

When we are spending so many bil- 
lions of dollars throughout the world to 
strengthen our allies and to make friends 
in questionable areas I have come to the 
very definite and considered opinion that 
we should save something to preserve 
our own resources if our country is to 
continue strong enough to maintain this 
good heart and spirit of material help- 
fulness in foreign lands. Somewhere 
in Holy Writ it is written, “When ye 
glean the corners of thy fields, thou shalt 
leave the corners to the poor and needy.” 
With all deference and reverence I ga- 
ther the lesson from this passage and be- 
lieve that the committee should have 
left a little more in the corners for the 
lower Mississippi than $45,200,000. 

I say this because in 1951 the lower 
Mississippi and its tributaries was al- 
lowed only $61,850,400 at a time when we 
were in active fighting in Korea. In 
1952, that sum was reduced to $61 mil- 
lion even. In 1952 it was reduced to 
$60,270,000. Last year representatives 
from the Mississippi Valley came to 
Washington, appeared before the com- 
mittee, and accepted President Eisen- 
hower’s budget of $51,433,000. They did 
that in a spirit of genuine cooperation 
with the new administration. They 
knew. that just 3 years ago more than 
$10 million additional had been provided. 
In an endeavor to show the finest spirit 
of cooperation with the new administra- 
tion in the reduction of the expenses of 
Government and looking forward to an 
early balance of the budget the Corps 
of Engineers, contractors, and interested 
citizens and taxpayers all put their 
shoulders to the wheel and went to work 
to get the best results from this limited 
amount of money. 

To come back this year to see a further 
reduction to $45,200,000 brings greater 
discouragement than many of you may 
realize. 

Surely we must not gamble upon the 
hazards of nature and take chances on 
an all-out flood with all of its resultant 
damage in a program designed to prevent 
all of this started 26 years ago. 
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When you remove the $15 million al- 
lowed for maintenance from this appro- 
priation—and that maintenance charge 
is a bare minimum—you have but $30 
million left which simply is absolutely 
inadequate to good economy and progress 
on a project so essential to the welfare 
of the whole country. 

I plead with you that a good business 
practice be followed and this appropria- 
tion increased only slightly, as we of 
necessity view money today, to the sum 
of $56,885,000 for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday during 
general debate I raised a question in 
reference to projects under subsection 
205 and asked the subcommittee for de- 
tailed information which it was unable 
to furnish at that time. At this time, I 
ask unanimous consent that we go back 
to this paragraph 2 on page 3, not for 
the purpose of offering any amendment 
but for the purpose of giving the chair- 
man of the subcommittee an opportu- 
nity to place this information in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection whatsoever to refer- 
ring to this portion of the bill for pur- 
pose of discussion, but I hope that will 
not be any indication that we are going 
back and opening it up for amendment 
at that point. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the re- 
quest of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. His request was specifically for 
the purpose of making inquiry, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Iam happy 
to be able to furnish the gentleman from 
West Virginia more detailed information 
than I was able to furnish yesterday. 
At that time he asked us about the funds 
that were available for the so-called sec- 
tion 205 projects, the smaller projects 
where specific authorizations were not 
required in order to deal with them. 

The allocation for the current fiscal 
year was $700,000. The amount re- 
quested in the budget for 1955, the fiscal 
year covered by the bill now under con- 
sideration, was $200,000 and the com- 
mittee deleted that amount. We did 
that on this basis, that according to the 
information that we now have, the un- 
obligated balance as of January 31, 1954, 
was $1,276,354 and the unexpended bal- 
ance was $1,442,624. 

The entire program is now being re- 
viewed, and an accurate estimate of the 
unobligated and unexpended balances at 
the end of the current fiscal year cannot 
be made at this time, so I cannot give 
the specific dollar amount as of the end 
of the current fiscal year. However, you 
will note that something over $350,000 
was obligated through the 3ist of Janu- 
ary, and in the 1953 fiscal year the actual 
obligations amounted only to $866,575. 
So, keeping those figures in mind, it ap- 
pears that there will be ample funds dur- 
ing the 1955 fiscal year to continue that 
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type of work at a reasonable level and 
8 the level at which it has oper- 
a 

Mr. BAILEY. Might I ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin a further question? 
Did a representative of the committee 
contact the Army engineers and ask if 
this fund would be sufficient? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am not 
sure whether that specific question was 
asked, but the clerk of our committee did 
contact them in order to get this more 
detailed information that I was not able 
to give the gentleman yesterday. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8367) making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recor on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, the full 
effect of the House action last year in 
limiting funds for land acquisition for 
the Garrison Dam is apparent in the 
committee report on H. R. 8367. The 
reduction of $3.5 million from the budget 
estimates by the committee and the 
House denies the funds for the purchase 
of lands for the construction of dikes or 
protective works in the vicinity of Willis- 
ton, N. Dak. This denial prevents the 
fulfillment of the planned operating level 
of the Garrison Reservoir at 1,850 feet. 

The Garrison Dam project is well on 
the way to completion. The initial power 
will be delivered in 1955. The dam, itself, 
will be done in 1957. 
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The people of Williston have made a 
fine presentation of their case. There is 
still much question as to the possible 
damage at the 1,850-foot operating level, 
but there is no question as to the loss of 
power and storage capacity if the Gar- 
rison Dam is to be operated at the lower 
level of 1,840 feet. 

These figures have been determined by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The annual power loss would be almost 
$1 million at Garrison; the losses of 
power downstream, for diversion and ir- 
rigation purposes, would be over $1.5 
million. 

The reduction in the operating level 
gives away the cheapest storage avail- 
able. The cost of storage in this res- 
ervoir up to the 1,840-foot level is $14.60 
per acre-foot. The cost of storage from 
the 1,840-foot level is only $2.09 per acre- 
foot. 

The loss in storage capacity or 3.6 mil- 
lion acre-feet means that enough water 
will go down the spillway to irrigate a 
million acres of land for 2 years. In 
times of drought, this reserve would be 
invaluable. 

Sentiment over the greater part of 
North Dakota is for the high level for 
Garrison Dam. The REA is interested 
in the power and wants all that will be 
available. A million acres in the State 
have been found suitable for irrigation 
and farmers are looking forward to the 
establishment of a stable agriculture 
with water available from this dam. 
There is a feeling that the merits of the 
high level so far outweigh the possible 
damage to a small area that there should 
be no question as to the final decision. 

Gov. Norman Brunsdale, chairman of 
the State water-conservation commis- 
sion, had the following inserted in the 
hearings before the Civil Functions 
Committee in connection with H. R. 
8367: 

On June 23, 1953, the North Dakota Water 
Conservation Commission passed a resolu- 
tion affirming its position on the maximum 
pool level of 1,850 feet for the Garrison Res- 
ervoir, provided adequate facilities protect- 
ing the irrigation projects and the city of 
Williston are constructed. 


The time is fast approaching when a 
definite decision must be reached on the 
operating level of the dam. Either we 
let $2% million run down the spillway 
each year, or we plan to use it. 

I would repeat here the words of Con- 
gressman CEDERBERG, of Michigan, spo- 
ken at the committee hearing: 

Then the people of Williston ought to be 
aware of the fact that they are a part of this 
great country and cannot be isolated unto 
themselves. If there is going to be some 
benefit to the entire basin, there are going 
to be some dislocations, and some effects 
that in a small way might be detrimental to 
these people. It is just a question of wheth- 
er they are big enough to realize that. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, unlike my 
friends, the distinguished gentlemen 
from California, Mr. Gusser and Mr. 
Jackson, who are protesting a com- 
mittee finding that there is no local sup- 
port for their port project, I am most 
happy to state that there is unanimous 
agreement by the people in my district 
on the urgent need for the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port project. There is, in fact, a 
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unanimous demand that the Federal 
Government recognize its moral obliga- 
tion and resume construction of the proj- 
ect as soon as possible. 

The people in the tributary area of the 
Sacramento-Yolo Port have done much 
more than give vocal support to the proj- 
ect. There has been more than $3 mil- 
lion put up to fulfill our side of the bar- 
gain. The Port District formed to oper- 
ate the project has sold more than 
$1,700,000 worth of bonds; collected more 
than $800,000 in taxes; built a grain 
elevator, a belt railroad, a highway ex- 
tension, and various other facilities for 
the port project. A farmers’ coopera- 
tive has built a $1 million rice drier and 
elevator as part of the port facilities. 
The State of California has put up $750,- 
000 for rights-of-way to complete the 
deep-water channel, and the people of 
the area have purchased with their tax 
dollars more than their share of land to 
complete the project. 

I recognize, from the remarks made 
on the floor by members of the commit- 
tee handling the bill, that policies which 
are being followed by the committee 
would not permit favorable considera- 
tion of my request for an immediate ap- 
propriation to resume construction of 
the Sacramento-Yolo Port project. 
Nevertheless, I am deeply disturbed over 
the committee’s failure to establish a 
firm policy on future appropriations for 
projects such as the one I am discuss- 


It is unfair to subject local taxpayers 
to a continued heavy financial burden 
because of past acts of Congress. A 
clear policy should be established no 
later than the next session of Congress 
to deal, not only with the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port project, but also with all proj- 
ects of a similar nature. I intend also to 
request information from the Bureau of 
the Budget and other administration 
agencies on the policy they intend to 
adopt in deciding which projects will be 
recommended to Congress for appro- 
priations. It is an interesting fact that 
one California port project was included 
in the budget for a $1 million appropria- 
tion even though it has been contended 
local interests do not support that proj- 
ect strongly enough to vote bonds for 
it; at the same time, the Sacramento- 
Yolo Port project was not included in 
the budget even though everyone in the 
area concerned has given the strongest 
possible backing to the project. This 
certainly justifies an attempt to get the 
Budget Bureau and the administration 
on record as to future policy. 

I intend to urge the other body, as 
strongly as possible, to depart from the 
policy adopted by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and recognize the 
equity in the Sacramento-Yolo Port 
project’s request for funds to permit im- 
mediate resumption of construction. 
Any further delay imposes a heavy tax 
burden on the people in the area to be 
served by the Sacramento-Yolo Port. I 
am certain no Member of Congress con- 
sciously wants such an intolerable situa- 
tion continued. 

Another field where further delays are 
costly is in the refusal to expedite ap- 
propriations for the Sacramento River 
flood-control project. This decision is 
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an apparent reversal of the policy 
adopted a year ago to speed appropria- 
tions and complete the project in about 
5 years. Then, and only then, will real 
savings from this project accrue to the 
Federal Treasury. Until completion, 
the Federal Government must continue 
to pay maintenance costs of some $500,- 
000 a year. It seems to me prudent 
management to expedite completion of 
this project and realize a most impor- 
tant saving. Tt is well to remember 
that the expenditure of a lesser sum is 
not always the soundest public policy 
nor the one which produces the greatest 
net saving. 

I also wish to express my regret that 
the committee refused to consider the 
need for adequate planning funds. A 
prime example is the Black Butte proj- 
ect in California where the expenditure 
of $100,000 would have completed plans 
for this worthwhile project. I hope the 
committee will, in the future, give con- 
sideration to the need for an adequate 
budget of planning funds. 


DOUBLE TAXATION ON DIVIDENDS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. PELLY] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, the distinguished 
and delightfully plausible gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] compared the 
inequity of double taxation on dividends 
with a bald-headed man getting a hair- 
cut at the same price as one with a full 
head of hair. That interested me—as 
also did his comparison of buying differ- 
ent sized shoes for the same price, be- 
cause I wear size 12 shoes. So I benefit 
in the latter example and lose by the 
former and should not complain. 

Now the distinguished gentleman went 
on to say that a corporation could re- 
tain earnings which constituted interest- 
free capital—which, of course, is true— 
but then I thought he reached a falla- 
cious conclusion when he said that this 
was inequitable competition with the 
merchant in the small town who had to 
borrow money and pay interest on funds 
with which to operate his business. I 
have a minimum of admiration for the 
logic of this latter statement because any 
little business can and often does in- 
corporate, and even if the little business 
is not incorporated and 52 percent of its 
profits not paid in Federal taxes, the lit- 
tle business as a partnership or sole pro- 
prietorship can retain any profits after 
the 20-percent individual-income tax is 
paid. 

This and other learned discourses of 
the gentleman from Texas, as well as 
some of his colleagues on that side of 
the aisle, force me to the conclusion that 
his and their idea of a corporation is a 
big bank account owned by rich Wall 
Street brokers. 

Down in Texas I know there are some 
pretty big corporations—particularly oil 
companies. Last year the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee looked 
into big oil companies. It will inter- 
est some Members of this body to hear 
that these big fellows over a period of 
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years have retained a lot of their profits, 
because they badly needed money to 
expand to take care of national defense 
and the Nation’s needs for the future in 
the way of petroleum. It will disappoint 
some critics of big business to know that 
on the entire net worth of these big oil 
concerns, on their capital plus their re- 
tained profits, the earnings averaged less 
than 10 percent a year. 

Now I worked in the trust department 
of a bank once and my job was to trans- 
fer various corporation stocks for which 
the bank was transfer agent. I found 
some curious facts about who owns cor- 
poration stock and who are the people 
suffering from double taxation. Since 
then I have read about big corporations, 
like the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which operates in my district, who 
enable and encourage employees to buy 
the company’s stock. Employees repre- 
sent the largest group of owners of many 
corporations. 

Having been in a small locally owned 
business where employees were given an 
opportunity to buy stock, I had the im- 
pression that double taxation hit the lit- 
tle fellow as well as the big. 

I remember in 1936 when the Demo- 
cratic administration established this 
double taxation, there was an emer- 
gency. We have been enjoying emer- 
gencies now for 20 long years since 1932. 

The point was and is, who is being 
penalized? If it is a J. P. Morgan that 
is one thing; but if it is the average- 
income, hard-working, thrifty, long-suf- 
fering American working men and 
women, let us think twice before we call 
this proposal to partially eliminate dou- 
ble taxation of dividends a rich man’s 
tax benefit. 

The Brookings Institute in 1952 made 
an analysis of stock ownership of pub- 
licly owned shareholders. By occupa- 
tion groups this institute found out what 
I had observed when I worked in a bank. 

There are estimated to be 6,490,000 in- 
dividual share owners of publicly owned 
stock. 

Now if offhand you are against tax 
relief for these shareholders bear in 
mind that 2,130,000 or about one-third 
of the total of approximately 6.5 million 
share owners are nonworking house- 
wives and about half of all shareholders 
are women. These women have a sense 
of fairness. They do not like discrim- 
era double taxation—and they all 
vote. 

The average value of the stockhold- 
ings of these women was only $3,558— 
about the same investment as a high- 
priced automobile. 

Over a million families with incomes 
of less than $4,000 per year own shares 
in publicly owned corporations. Of 
these more than 200,000 families have 
gross incomes of less than $2,000. In 
the range of $4,000 to $5,000 per year 
income families there are approximately 
600,000 families in which shares are 
owned. In nearly 1 out of every 5 fam- 
ilies with incomes in the range of $5,000 
to $10,000 corporation shares are owned. 
Of the families who own stocks about 
one-fifth are in the bracket of $10,000 

per year and over income, while four- 
-fifths are in families with incomes under 
$10,000 a year. 
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Family units holding publicly owned 
stocks by geographic location are as fol- 
lows: Eastern States, 27.2 percent; North 
Central States, 30.9 percent; Southern 
States, 24.2 percent; Far Western States, 
17.7 percent. Where is Wall Street? 
Near Main Street, I guess. 

A breakdown of individual share own- 
ers by occupation dispels the delusion 
of ownership confined to a small ex- 
clusive group of tycoons. For example, 
a partial tabulation of the estimated 
number of individual share owners by 
occupation follows: 

Share owners 
Administration executives 


Operating supervisory ~---~--. 
Professional persons... 
Sales personnel 


. ee Sale See a 250, 000 
Clerical workers.......-........... 590, 000 
Co ee eae 320, 000 
Skilled workers 410, 000 
Semiskilled workers 210, 000 
Retired-Dependent persons 560, 000 


These are some of the people who have 
invested their savings and made the in- 
dustrial production possible that gave 
America the highest living standard in 
the world. Anything this Congress can 
do to stimulate more shareholders in 
American business enterprises will create 
more jobs and payrolls. 

For many years it has been deemed 
politically expedient by some to classify 
shares in American enterprise as alined 
with Wall Street profiteering. 

But today let us forget demogoguery 
and think of the widows, housewives, and 
workers, and the millions who have been 
discriminated against through double 
taxation of dividends. The American 
people certainly recognize the unfairness 
of taxing corporation profits twice. 


DO NOT UNDERESTIMATE THE 
DOUBLE-RATE BONANZA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the President’s well stage-man- 
aged and earnest performance last night 
in support of the Reed tax bill which 
is coming before us tomorrow, I believe 
it is now amply clear to every tax-con- 
scious American that it is a big business, 
rich man’s tax bill with a sugar coating 
of some crumbs for widows and invalids 
and a kick-in-the-teeth for the average 
taxpayer and consumer. 

The President tried hard to sell the 
bill as a keystone of his dynamic, pro- 
gressive legislative program—a program 
at present so dynamic that it is gen- 
erally slumbering very peacefully in a 
host of congressional committees. But 
in borrowing the sales techniques of the 
advertising agencies now so widely rep- 
resented among his strategists and ad- 
visers, he fell victim to their proclivity 
for oversimplifying complex issues. 

He said the tax bill will encourage 
business to expand at a much greater 
rate than it is now expanding and thus 
create more jobs. But will it? We do 
not know. No one knows. It will be 
some time before we find out. With 
sales declining, jobs disappearing, pro- 
duction dropping, customers keeping 
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what money they have in their pockets, 
and business failures mounting week by 
week, it is a question whether many 
businesses are going to leap frantically 
into a program of expanding facilities 
to make more of products they can now 
turn out at a rate greater than they 
can sell them. 


REPLACEMENT NOW GOING ON AT A HIGH RATE 


Nevertheless, replacement of equip- 
ment and plant goes on all the time. 
Modernization is necessary to many 
businesses to even stay in business. 
Plants, tools, machines wear out or be- 
come obsolescent and must be replaced. 
This has been going on at a rate of more 
than thirty-one billions worth a year. 
And we want that to continue. 

But we do not want to step in and 
hand to the corporations in the process 
of carrying out this normal expansion 
and replacement a vast tax bonanza for 
doing what they would do under any cir- 
cumstances. If we do that, we are 
merely shrinking Federal revenues at a 
time when—as the President himself 
said—we need huge sums to maintain 
our defenses and narrow the gap in def- 
icit spending. 

NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL IT, IT’S STILL A 
BONANZA 


The name applied by the tax experts to 
the provision in the bill dealing with 
this subject is something of a jaw- 
breaker: double-rate, declining-balance 
depreciation. The Treasury and the 
Republican majority on the Ways and 
Means Committee have sought to mini- 
mize the effect of this provision, claim- 
ing it really would not cost the Govern- 
ment any money to speak of because 
probably—or perhaps—or maybe—it will 
so encourage business to so expand at 
such an accelerated pace that the added 
business activity so generated will bring 
in more, rather than less, tax revenue. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me warn: Do 
not underestimate the double-rate 
bonanza. It can well mean double-rate 
profits for some industries, and declin- 
ing balances for the Federal Treasury. 

The Republican majority on the com- 
mittee concedes there will be a sub- 
stantial loss in revenues at first, but ap- 
parently not enough to get it excited. 
It cannot be excited, you see, over a 
writeoff of revenues of $1,050,000,000 in 
fiscal 1956 and of $1,550,000,000 in fiscal 
1957. But, Mr. Speaker, that is $2.6 
billion or more right there—more than it 
would cost a year to increase exemptions 
by $100 per person—and it is only the 
beginning of what this double-rate, de- 
clining-balance bonanza will mean in 
tax benefits to corporations and in costs 
to the Treasury. 


NO WONDER THE SECRETARY REFUSED THE FIGURES 


I asked the Secretary of the Treasury 
to carry these computations out for me 
for additional years. He refused. He 
said it would not be useful information. 
I can understand his refusal, for accord- 
ing to figures prepared by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, this bonanza could mean the irre- 
trievable loss of as much as $13 billion 
in revenues over the next 7 years, assum- 
ing capital replacements and additions 
and tax rates continue at present rates. 
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So let us now underestimate the dou- 
ble-rate bonanza. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that capital ex- 
pansion does not continue at present 
rates—and that tax rates on corpora- 
tions come down in a few years. The 
Government, under those circumstances, 
would lose heavily, for any expansion in 
facilities which did take place in the 
meantime would enjoy high depreciation 
allowances when taxes were high and 
would then go to the lower depreciation 
allowances proposed under this bill when 
tax rates also were lower. Under the 
present system, the so-called straight- 
line system of depreciation, the deprecia- 
tion allowance is constant; therefore 
when corporation tax rates are high, 
taxes on profits are high and revenues 
so badly needed come into the Treasury. 

Corporations are not able, then, to 
evade rightful taxes by jiggling or jug- 
gling their depreciation figures. If the 
intent of this bill is to ease corporate tax 
obligations—and obviously that seems to 
be the intent—then the honest way to do 
it is to reduce corporate rates, rather 
than open loopholes and side-alley ap- 
proaches to this objective. 

REVENUE LOSSES FOR BUSINESS WOULD PRECLUDE 
INDIVIDUAL TAX RELIEF 

Mr. Speaker, these huge losses in 
revenues over the next 9 years or so 
would effectively preclude any relief for 
the average wage earner, or professional 
man, or small-business man. 

There is no doubt that the Treasury 
needs money to pay the bills of a world- 
wide defense against communism, The 
budget is not balanced, and no one in 
authority can guess for us when it can 
be balanced.. All things being equal, tax 
relief should have to wait for more au- 
spicious fiscal weather. 

But all things are not equal. Unem- 
ployment, lowered business activity, re- 
cession—these are cold, hard economic 
realities today. The reasoning behind 
Democratic efforts to raise exemptions is 
to provide more spending money in the 
hands of the average consumers, and 
thus stimulate faltering business activ- 
ity. If prosperity is restored, business 
will enjoy very satisfactory profits with- 
out these special tax handouts, 

But if we give these handouts to busi- 
ness now, and prosperity remains elusive 
under the Republican administration, 
we will then inevitably have to go much, 
much deeper in the red to give any tax 
relief to individuals—so much deeper, in 
fact, that it might be impractical. So 
what we are doing in this bill, I am 
afraid, is to preclude tax relief for in- 
dividuals by the enormity of the hand- 
outs to businesses which do not need 
them. 

We should consider well what we do 
here, Mr. Speaker, for it can have 
frightening consequences in the future. 


SOME ROUND FIGURES TO SHOW THIS IS NOT A 
SQUARE DEAL 

Let us take, as a simple illustration, 

the case of a $10 million plant earning, 

say, 10 percent a year on investment 

before taxes and before depreciation. 
That is very conservative. 
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Under the present system of depre- 
ciation, assuming the plant had a 20- 
year useful life span—and again I am 
using round figures—it could put aside 
$500,000 of its $1 million profits each 
year, tax free, and pay corporate taxes 
on the other $500,000. At the present 
rate of 52 percent, that would mean 
taxes of $260,000 a year on its $1 million 
profit. And each year it would be the 
same. 

But look what happens under this 
double-rate, declining-balance proposal. 
By depreciating one-tenth of the plant 
the first year, the corporation could get 
off without paying a cent of taxes on its 
$1 million. The second year it would 
write off $900,000 in depreciation and pay 
taxes only on $100,000, or $52,000. The 
third year it could depreciate another 
$810,000, and pay taxes only on $190,000, 
or $98,000 in taxes. It would take 9 
years before the annual depreciation al- 
lowance under the double-rate, declin- 
ing-balance system equaled that under 
the straight-line system, and if cor- 
porate-tax rates went down during the 
interval, it would take even longer than 
that before the Government was collect- 
ing $260,000 a year in taxes from this 
plant’s $1 million in profits. 

MOST CORPORATIONS PAYING DIVIDENDS OF 6 
PERCENT OR BETTER 

The illustration I use is ultraconserva- 
tive, for it would mean a return after 
amortization of only about 2.4 percent, 
yet we all know that most listed common 
stocks are paying 6 percent or better and 
the corporations are earning perhaps 
twice that percentage on investment 
each year. 

Yet, even using this ultraconservative 
example, we see the Government losing 
$260,000 in taxes the first year, $208,000 
the second, and $161,200 the third year. 

As the billions in lost revenues add up 
over these coming years as a result of 
this double-rate, declining balance bo- 
nanza, when—if ever—is the Treasury 
going to be in a position whereby tax re- 
lief can come to the rest of the people? 
If the fiscal situation now is such that 
we cannot afford an extra $100 personal 
exemption, how can we afford it in the 
next 9 years as business gets this huge 
handout of tax rebates, for that is what 
they are? 

REVENUE LOSSES TO BUSINESS PRECLUDE 

INDIVIDUAL TAX RELIEF 

When—if ever—could the Eisenhower 
administration cut taxes for the average 
wage earner, the professional man, the 
small-business man? 

I do not know; we do not know. And 
the President does not seem to know, 
either. I think the answer is that that 
sort of thing is just not on the White 
House agenda these days. 

Not all Americans are investors, but 
we are all consumers. It would restore 
some confidence in the administration if 
it thought of the people once in a while 
as consumers, 


CURRENT CONTROVERSY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the raging 
controversy between a member of the 
other body and the Department of the 
Army, which started with Army officers 
as witnesses, got into questions of special 
treatment for a draftee formerly a com- 
mittee consultant, has become the con- 
cern not only of the other body, but of the 
whole Congress and, therefore, of this 
House. This controversy now appears to 
affect discipline in the Army and civilian 
control of the Army. 

The purpose of all of us in this House 
who have advocated reforms in Con- 
gressional investigating committees, 
which we said were vitally needed, or 
who have urged that there be a joint 
committee on internal security to re- 
place the existing committees inves- 
tigating communism and subversion has 
been to deal with excess and improper 
jeopardy to individuals in such in- 
vestigations. But this ‘situation has 
become a critical national issue over- 
shadowing even the reform of the Con- 
gressional investigating committee ar- 
rangements, and I respectfully urge the 
Committee on Armed Services of the 
House to take zognizance of that fact. 

I urge that the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House inquire into the sit- 
uation to be sure that, as between it and 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
ether body, the public may be informed 
as to the proper operation of the Army, 
which is far more important even than 
who told who what in this whole sorry 
business. 


LIMITING THE OPERATION OF SEC- 
TIONS 281 AND 283 OF TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CODE, AND SEC- 
TION 190 OF THE REVISED STAT- 
UTES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8315) 
to limit the operation of sections 281 and 
283 of title 18, United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (5 U. S. C. 99) with respect 
to counsel in a certain case. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand it, 
this was a unanimous report from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It is a 
procedure which has been followed a 
number of times in the past; is that 
correct? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. Further reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary would make a brief ex- 
planation of the results accomplished. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago there was a case of United 
States against Konovsky, which was a 
case of rioting which took place in the 
town of Cicero. There was a conviction 
there and the case went to the court of 
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appeals, where it was reversed. The 
lawyer who represented the Attorney 
General in that original case will not 
represent him now, and the Attorney 
General has been compelled to secure 
the services of another lawyer. The case 
is on remand and will be called for trial 
this month. Otherwise we would have 
this on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 281 and 
283 of title 18, United States Code, and 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (5 U. S. C. 99) shall not apply 
to the employment of Harold A. Smith as 
an attorney or counselor specially employed, 
retained, or appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral or under authority of the Department 
of Justice, to conduct in the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois and in any other judicial 
district or districts, any kind of legal pro- 
ceeding, civil or criminal, including grand 
jury proceedings and proceedings before 
committing magistrates, which United States 
attorneys are authorized by law to conduct, 
in connection with the case of United States 
v. Konovsgy, et al, now pending in the 
northern district of Illinois: Provided, That 
he shall not represent any person in con- 
nection with any matter involving the sub- 
ject matter of his employment by the Attor- 
ney General or Department of Justice. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILL PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF 
DOUBLE TAXATION OF DIVIDENDS 
ENCOURAGE THE LITTLE MAN TO 
SPECULATE? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is pro- 
posed that persons receiving dividends 
from corporations have an exemption 
on their Federal incomes taxes on the 
first $50 or $100 paid during the taxable 
year, and a 10-percent tax credit on all 
other dividends received. This is being 
sponsored by those who believe that 
double taxation should be prevented. It 
is pointed out that the corporation pays 
taxes on its net profits and when the 
corporation disburses dividends the per- 
son receiving the dividends must also 
pay taxes. This is very true, but it 
should not be overlooked that double 
taxation goes all through our Govern- 
ment in a capitalistic system. 

At this time there is a militant cam- 
paign being carried on by stockbrokers 
to sell stocks to the little man. The 
New York Stock Exchange is carrying 
expensive and clever advertising in news- 
papers and magazines that cover the 
entire Nation. If the proposed exemp- 
tion from taxes of the first $50 or $100 
in dividends and the attractive tax ad- 
vantage on the other dividends received 
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is enacted into law, this will give the 
stockbrokers a wonderful talking point. 
I doubt that many Members of Con- 
gress, upon reflection and consideration, 
would want to be a party to a campaign 
to entice little people into the stock mar- 
ket. Possibilities of loss are too great. 
Stockbrokers at this very time are initi- 
ating and vigorously pushing a plan to 
entice little people into the stock market 
by permitting them to buy on small 
monthly payments, which is referred to 
as the installment plan. So, with the 
attractive tax advantage and the install- 
ment plan, the stockbrokers will have 
wonderful talking points to entice the 
little fellows into the market. If it is 
done, let us hope that the little people of 
our country will not lose their savings, as 
many of them did in the stock market 
collapse of 1929 and at other times we 
are familiar with. 

INCREASE OF EXEMPTION FROM $600 TO $700 IN 
TAX BILL JUSTIFIED TO PREVENT DOUBLE 
TAXATION 
Last year, 1953, about $11 billion was 

paid in Federal excise taxes in one form 
or another. These taxes particularly hit 
the small man ard the average citizen, 
since they included 10 percent on auto- 
mobiles; 8 percent on trucks; sizable 
amounts on cigarettes and different types 
of tobacco; parts and accessories, 10 per- 
cent; gasoline, 2 cents a gallon; lubricat- 
ing oil, 6 cents per gallon; musical in- 
struments, 10 percent; photographic ap- 
paratus and equipment, 20 percent; radio 
sets, 10 percent; sporting goods, 15 per- 
cent; television sets, 10 percent; furs, 
jewelry, luggage, and toilet preparations, 
20 percent; admissions, up to 50 percent; 
telephone, telegraph, and radio facili- 
ties, 15 percent; transportation of per- 
sons, 15 percent; and hundreds of other 
articles and commodities used every day, 
including electric bulbs, 20 percent. 

It should be remembered that a person 
paying any of these taxes does not get an 
exemption. If he buys a railroad ticket 
that costs $100, he pays $15 tax. It is 
added in on everything else in a similar 
way. In the course of a year the aver- 
age family will pay from $300 to $400 in 
excise taxes, which is double taxation. 
The total amount of excise taxes paid last 
year amounted to $10,837,400,927, or an 
average of $68 for every one of our 160 
million people. That means a family of 
five paid on an average of $340 per 
family in double taxation. It is double 
taxation because the person who spends 
the money for these purchases must pay 
income taxes on it, and then, in addition, 
he pays the Federal excise taxes, which, 
I repeat, is double taxation. 

In view of these unmistakable cases of 
double taxation, it is reasonable to pre- 
sume that if the exemption is raised, 
from $600 to $700, the amount will not 
take care of the double taxes paid by 
the persons receiving this increased ex- 
emption. It is not likely to take care of 
even 25 percent of it. If it is right to 
be so solicitous of the welfare of the per- 
sons receiving dividends from corpora- 
tions—that they should be picked out 
and selected for special favoritism in the 
collection of taxes—why would it not 
also be right and reasonable for the ex- 
emptions to be raised in order to take 
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care of the great mass of the people who 
are not recipients of corporate divi- 
dends? In other words, why should we 
say a corporate dividend is so sacred and 
entitled to such important recognition, 
and not at the same time provide that 
other forms of double taxation, that are 
well known and recognized, should not 
also be provided for? 

If John Doe and wife collect dividends 
from corporate stock ownership they get 
credit on their Federal income taxes be- 
cause of double taxation, under the new 
tax bill. 

If Richard Roe and wife, after paying 
Federal income taxes on their earnings 
that they worked hard to get, pay sev- 
eral hundred dollars in Federal excise 
taxes on purchases they have made with 
their take-home money, they receive no 
credit because they have been doubly 
taxed. 

This proposal does not ring true to me. 

A CORPORATION IS A PERSON 


Under the United States Constitution, 
a corporation was not considered a per- 
son until the adoption of the 14th 
amendment in the 1860’s. Under the 
14th amendment, a corporation is a per- 
son, including a railroad, manufactur- 
ing, industrial, or any other kind of 
corporation. 

A few stockholders exert, as a member 
of a board of directors, a direct influence 
on the management of the corporation. 

Stockholding, for most individuals, is 
just another form of investment. 

About two-thirds of the corporate 
funds of the average corporation are de- 
rived from internal sources, retained 
profits, depreciation, and depletion. 

Not all stock is owned by individuals. 
Corporations own stocks of other corpo- 
rations—investment trusts, insurance 
companies, and so forth—and could be 
autonomous corporations. That is, cor- 
porations owning each other. Owner- 
ship of the modern corporation in its 
structure and life is separated from 
management. The corporate tax is a 
tax on corporate enterprise and is not a 
supplemental individual income tax in 
disguise. A corporation tax hits indi- 
viduals just like a tax on tobacco is a 
tax on consumption and affects individ- 
uals who smoke. 

The only way to eliminate double or 
multiple taxation is to adopt a single-tax 
system. 

The consumer who buys the goods pays 
the corporate tax. If the stockholder is 
exempt, there will be no tax paid by the 
corporation or the stockholder. The 
consumers not only pay a price sufficient 
to pay the corporate tax, but also a price 
that is sufficient to include a sufficient 
profit for the corporation to set aside 
adequate undistributed profits—retained 
earnings—and pay reasonable dividends 
to stockholders. 

It is remembered that in 1953, in spite 
of the very high tax rates, profits after 
taxes were three times as high as they 
were in 1939. This is evidence that cor- 
porate taxes were borne fully by corpo- 
rate profits made possible by the price 
structure. Corporate taxes are treated 
as a cost by corporate management. As 
taxes have been decreased prices have 
remained high. Corporations that are 
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getting a tax reduction in 1954 will not 
likely reduce their prices if they follow 
their policies of the past. 

When tax rates and controls were re- 
laxed after World War II, profits of cor- 
porations quickly rose. They not only 
received a big windfall but they did not 
reduce their prices. 

If it is desired to strengthen mass pur- 
chasing power, a reduction in individual 
income or excise taxes would be more 
effective than a reduction in corporate 
taxes, or a reduction in taxes on divi- 
dends received by stockholders. In 1953 
the corporate tax provided 31 percent of 
the revenue of the Government, at a cost 
of 10 percent of the man-hours of the 
collectors. 

Our tax system has not been unfavor- 
able to corporate development. A large 
part of the money used by corporations 
for expansion is furnished by the con- 
sumers who paid a higher price in order 
to provide it. To the corporation this 
was costless capital. Such costless cap- 
ital makes it difficult for any independ- 
ently owned or individually owned busi- 
ness to compete with it. A large part of 
the earnings or profits of a corporation 
become undistributed profits or retained 
earnings and never become individual 
income and are not subject to individual 
income taxes. 

ARE PRODUCTION EGGS NEEDED NOW? 


I believe the experts who are advising 
the administration are making a mistake 
in presuming that Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey is 100-percent cor- 
rect when he insists that “Production 
is the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
This would be true if we did not have 
more production now than we are using 
and if we did not have, in most instances, 
more production potential than is 
needed. We need, at this time, spend- 
ing power. The eggs laid by the produc- 
tion goose are no good unless we have 
an adequate number of spending power 
eggs laid by the purchasing power goose. 
To my mind, a successful national econ- 
omy depends on production, that is true. 
At the same time, production is no good 
unless it is consumed. In order for the 
production to be consumed there must 
be purchasing power. However, pur- 
chasing power will not get the job done 
unless it is used and becomes spending 
power used to buy goods and services. 
At this time there is sufficient capacity 
in the automobile industry to produce 8 
million cars this year—but no one ex- 
pects over 5 million cars to be produced. 
The question is, Why should we enact 
our tax laws to encourage more produc- 
tion in the automobile business when 
we do not need any production capacity 
at this time? It is purchasing power, 
that is used as spending power, that is 
needed in the automobile business. Why 
should we pass our tax laws to encourage 
more production in the steel business 
when production is at the rate of less 
than 75 percent? The same is true in 
other industries. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of advising the 
membership on this side of the aisle that 
the Republican conference will be at 2 
o'clock this afternoon following the ad- 
journment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the ReEcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. GraHam and to include an ex- 
planation of the bill H. R. 8193. 

Mr. REAMS. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
RABAUT). 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming. 

Mr. ZaBLOcKI and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin and include 
extraneous matter pertaining to the 
jurisdiction of his subcommittee. 

Mr. Youncer to include telegrams and 
a statement in remarks made in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KeaTıNG in connection with his 
remarks during the debate on Treasury 
and Justice appropriations, and to in- 
clude an editorial comment from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. O’Konsk1 in three instances. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Fran- 
coise Bresnahan; 

H. R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaro- 
slav, Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek; 
and 

H. R. 5976. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Natural Gas Act. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 79. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky to acquire non-Federal cave prop- 
erties within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the State 
of Kentucky, and for other purposes; 

S. 489. An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey certain land located in 
Windsor Locks, Conn., to the State of Con- 
necticut; 

S. 1827. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to disclaim any interest of the 
United States in and to certain property 
located in the State of Washington; 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, 
Md.; and 

S. 2348. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
red-cedar shingles.” 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 4557. An act to amend section 319 
of the Communications Act of 1934 with re- 
spect to permits for construction of radio 
stations; 

H. R. 4558. An act to amend section 309 
(c) of the Communications Act of 1934, 
with respect to the time within which the 
Federal Communications Commission must 
act on protests filed thereunder; and 

H. R. 4559. An act to amend section 501 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, so that 
any offense punishable thereunder, except 
a second or subsequent offense, shall consti- 
tute a misdemeanor rather than a felony. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday March 17, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1361. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of obliga- 
tions incurred in excess of limitations 
established pursuant to the administrative 
regulations promulgated by the Department 
of Agriculture and procedures of the former 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
pursuant to section 3679, Revised Statutes, 
as amended by section 1211 of the General 
Appropriation Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1362. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation as 
Well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to the act approved July 1, 1948, Public 
Law 863, amending subsection (c) of section 
19 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (c)); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1363. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to section 244 (a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 
1254 (a)); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H. R. 8315. A bill to limit the opera- 
tion of sections 281 and 283 of title 18, 
United States Code, and section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (5 
U. S. C. 99), with respect to counsel in a 
certain case; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1855). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


I .. 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 1208. An act for the relief of 
Andrew D. Sumner; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1349). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 1231. An act for the relief of 
Franz Gerich and Willy Gerich, his minor 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 1350). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1107. A bill for the relief of the J. A. 
Vance Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1351). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2874. A bill to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Mary K. Reynolds, as successor in interest 
to the Colonial Realty Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1352). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6086. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Preston Leon Stubblefield; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1353). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 7413. A bill for the relief 
of Harold J. Davis; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1354). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 8415. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that, for the pur- 
poses of the agreement entered into with 
the State of Michigan pursuant to section 
218 of such act, circuit court stenographers 
shall be deemed to be employees of the 
counties which pay their salaries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: 

H. R. 8416. A bill to provide additional 
safeguards to assure the safety of persons 
carried for hire on motorboats not more than 
65 feet in length; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 8417. A bill to make the retirement 
benefits of the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948 available to certain persons who ren- 
dered active Federal service during the 
Korean conflict; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8418. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in 
food of new chemical additives which have 
not been adequately tested to establish their 
safety; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 8419. A bill to make retrocession to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts of 
jurisdiction over certain land in the vicinity 
of Fort Devens, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 8420. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to eliminate the retroactive 
limitation upon the period with respect to 
which certain widows and children of vet- 
erans may receive benefits thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8421, A bill to provide that the deter- 
mination of a parent's dependency under the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 shall be 
made solely on the basis of conditions exist- 
ing at the time the affidavit of dependency 
is submitted; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: 

H. R. 8422. A bill to amend the act making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

H. J. Res. 470. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of 
items in general appropriation bills; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 8423. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Martin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 8424, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Else 
Johnson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8425. A bill for the relief of the 
Yahya Aryeh family; Malekjahan, Moussa, 
Nouriel, Gabriel, Emanuel, Parvin, Ouriel, 
Ouziel, Eliahou, and Samuel Aryeh; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R. 8426. A bill for the relief of Jorgen 
Jorgenson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 8427. A bill for the relief of Mateo 
Mendoza-Huerta, his wife Francisca Ramirez 
De Mendoza, and son Juan Mendoza-Rami- 
rez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 8428. A bill for the relief of Natan 
Zepelovitch; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. R. 8429. A bill for the relief of Anne 

Cheng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Res. 475. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to the United States Court of Claims the 
bill (H. R. 8404) for the relief of B Amuse- 
ment Co. (Robert H., J. C., Kenneth, and 
Mrs. J. R. Bowers) and others; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


561. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of the execu- 
tive committee, Williamsport, Pa., Branch, 
Second Division, National Postal Transport 
Association, urging the passage of H. R. 2344 
in lieu of pay reclassification plan proposed 
by Postmaster General; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, 

562. By the SPEAKER: Petition of A. F. 
Levy, Washington, D. C., transmitting a peti- 
tion to abate violence by amending the 
House rules; to the Committee on Rules. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Item Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has again rolled around for my an- 
nual speech in support of the proposal 
to give to the President the power to 
veto individual items in appropriation 
bills. Mr. Richard L. Strout, distin- 
guished correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, has referred to this 
issue in a recent article entitled “Item 
Veto: A Needed Tool.” Under leave 
granted in the House, I append his arti- 
cle at the end of my remarks. His habit, 


apparently like mine, is to attack this 
subject with the first crocus. 

I hope many others—journalists, pub- 
lic-spirited citizens and, above all, Mem- 
bers of Congress of both political 
parties—will join this crusade. This is 
an improvement which I feel positive 
will come in time. Every year that we 
delay, however, means the postpone- 
ment of one of our most effective oppor- 
tunities to cut the cost of government. 

Let my remarks in no way be consid- 
ered in disparagement of the splendid 
work done by the Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions, House Committee on Appro- 
priations. Quite the contrary, I have 
never witnessed a more conscientious job 
than has been done this year under the 
able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. But this is 
the bill which either in this or the other 


body illustrates the need for the Presi- 
dent’s power of item veto. 

The governors of 39 of our 48 States 
now have this power. In many States 
they have the added authority to reduce 
any item in an appropriation bill. They 
are not confronted by the unwelcome 
dilkmma—which so often confronts the 
Chief Executive—of being required to 
swallow many items of which they do 
not approve or else reject the entire 
measure. The President’s choice is al- 
most always to follow the former course. 
Veto of an appropriation measure is 
almost unheard of. The result is that 
items of doubtful merit frequently slip 
through—items that would be stricken 
out, to the benefit of the general public, 
if the President had power to eliminate 
them. 

We need not resort to speculation 
about the actuality of savings arising 
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States. During the past 5 years, these 
have ranged from $50,000 in South 
Dakota to $56 million in California. The 
potentialities for economy in the Fed- 
eral exchequer are almost unlimited. 

This is not a partisan matter. Every 
President in the last 50 years has made 
the same complaint that he is often 
forced to sign into law bills calling for 
the expenditure of funds which he does 
not approve. The present Director of 
the Budget is on record as enthusiasti- 
cally favoring the item veto. 

It is true that the power of the purse 
lies in the Congress and should be jeal- 
ously guarded. It is equally true that at 
times appropriations are voted for ex- 
penditures that are not warranted, many 
of them for worthy purposes, but which 
could be eliminated or deferred. 

Right now we are confronted with a 
budget of astronomical proportions for 
this next fiscal year. Drastic steps must 
be taken to eliminate or defe” many proj- 
ects and spending proposals if the budget 
is to be brought into balance—if taxes 
are to be reduced. 

To accomplish real economy in gov- 
ernment operation requires the full co- 
operation of both the executive and leg- 
islative branches of our Government. 
The President has voiced a sincere plea 
for strict economy. Congress should not 
deny him any weapon he can employ to 
bring about drastic reductions in non- 
defense, nonessential spending. We 
should open up our anti-inflation, pro- 
tax-cut arsenal by prompt enactment of 
legislation to enable the President to 
disapprove individual expenditures in ap- 
propriations bills. 

Opposition to this legislation may be 
voiced in that it centers too great power 
in the President. Any step to enlarge 
Executive authority is certain to be 
viewed and very properly, with some 
skepticism. Generally speaking, it is the 
position of many Members, including 
my own position, that curtailment rather 
than enlargement of Executive powers 
is desirable. Particularly in the field of 
appropriations, the Congress has his- 
torically been reluctant to yield any part 
of its control of governmental opera- 
tions. 

Although as a general principle, I am 
opposed to the grant of more power to 
the Executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, I think we have reached the point 
where, on balance, the stern necessities 
of fiscal solvency should outweigh our 
concern, proper as it is, for legislative 
sovereignty. 

It is true, of course, that the President 
might strike out some pet project of an 
individual Member and that action 
would stand, unless revised by a two- 
thirds vote. But that is a chance I am 
prepared to take. I believe that, by and 
large, the people of this country would 
prefer to run the hazard that some par- 
ticular Federal project might be cur- 
tailed if they were reassured by the pros- 
pect of achieving a substantial overall 
reduction in spending. 

I can think of no single action which 
the Congress could take which would be 
more likely to bring about long-range 
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and substantial savings of the taxpayers’ 
dollars than to provide for the Executive 
item veto. 

This is our opportunity to prove that 
we mean what we say about economy 
and are not rendering lip service only. 
Admittedly, from time to time, the item 
veto will step on congressional toes. Do 
we have the courage to endure that pain 
in order to serve the larger good of the 
entire Nation? I believe we do and that 
we would be applauded for evidencing 
that fact. 

The article follows: 

Irem VETO: A NEEDED Too. 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON.—The conscientious congres- 
sional reporter is impelled once a year to 
write about the item veto, and this appears 
to be the right season, with the first crocus. 

If President Eisenhower had the right to 
pick out and reject certain projects in the 
great new appropriation bills now before 
Congress he could save the Nation hundreds 
of millions of dollars. But he doesn't have 
that power. He must take whatever Con- 
gress offers to him as a whole, even if some 
quite extraneous and ill-advised matter has 
been inserted in a crucial appropriation bill. 

Practically all political scientists deplore 
this situation, and there is every reason to 
believe that they will keep on deploring it 
for years to come. Congress seems in no 
mood to give the President the tool he badly 
needs. But at least the well-informed citi- 


zen can be familiar with the matter and— , 


who knows—someday somehow it may come 
to a vote. 

Every President in the past 50 years or so 
has observed sadly that he often must sign 
bills calling for expenditures which he does 
not approve because to veto the parent bill 
would deprive some essential Government 
department of the funds to operate. 

Of the 48 States, some 39 give their gov- 
ernors the item veto power, but the Chief 
Executive of the biggest Government of all 
lacks the authority. It is like a soldier who 
can drop an atom bomb if he wants to, but 
must never use a rifle. For the President, 
it is all or nothing. Yet so many things in 
life are not all good or all bad but a mix- 
ture which can be improved by a little judi- 
cious pruning. That power to prune is not 
offered to Mr. Eisenhower. 

It is hard to think of any single device that 
would do more to promote Federal economy 
than giving an item veto to President Eisen- 
hower. Then he could weed out pork barrel 
projects from essential appropriation bills. 
Among those opposing change are, of course, 
those very Congressmen who stand to win by 
voting for each other's selfish local devel- 
opments. 

Many Congressmen genuinely feel, how- 
ever, that Presidential power should be di- 
minished, not increased. Many feel that 
the item veto would give the Executive too 
much power because it lies in the basic field 
of appropriations which are at the root of 
legislative control. The President might 
strike out pet projects of opponents and thus 
use the item veto to partisan advantage. 

Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, Re- 
publican, of New York, has once more intro- 
duced bills to permit the item veto. One 
would follow the path of a constitutional 
amendment; another would seek the same 
result by amending a basic act passed in 
1842 to provide that, for purposes of execu- 
tive veto, each separate item appropriating 
money shall be considered a bill within the 
meaning of the Constitution. Mr. KEATING 
says he doesn’t know which is the right way 
to proceed, so he is employing both methods. 

As to opposing arguments, Mr. KEATING 
says he too dislikes increasing Presidential 
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power. But when the Nation faces an oper- 
ating deficit year after year greater than 
the entire cost of running the Government 
20 years ago, the time has come, he thinks, 
to reappraise our attitude and give the White 
House every tool for economy available, 


Import Fees on Wool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, late Friday, February 1^, the 
Tariff Commission notified Members of 
Congress that the Commission's decision 
in regard to a request by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for increased import 
fees on wool, had been sent to the White 
House for final decision by the President. 
We have no knowledge as to whether 
the decision recommended the establish- 
ment of additional import fees or not. 
If it did, we have no knowledge, of 
course, of the amount of such increase 
recommended. 

The decision is a result of hearings 
held last August and September by order 
of the President upon application of the 
Department of Agriculture. They were 
held under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, which prescribes that when 
imports are damaging a support pro- 
gram of the Government, that relief can 
be had by either the establishment of 
quotas or by the establishment of addi- 
tional import fees. The Department of 
Agriculture testified that imports were 
damaging the wool loan support pro- 
gram. The wool growers backed the po- 
sition of the Department of Agriculture, 

Because there is legislation pending 
which would change the support pro- 
gram, there might be some confusion as 
to the need to secure this increased im- 
port fee. The need, however, is even 
greater now than it was at the time of 
the hearings last year and both the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the wool 
industry have been seeking this relief 
with two hearings in the last 20 months. 

The support program under the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is still in effect and 
is not working because of these imports 
from low cost countries which are sell- 
ing wool in the United States market at 
below our cost of production. 

Even if a new program is adopted by 
the Congress at this session, it will be 
some time before it can be put into effect 
and alleviate the need for increased im- 
port fees. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has nearly 100 million pounds of 
wool in a Government-owned stockpile, 
from the 1951 and 1952 clips, which it 
has been unable to market in competi- 
tion with these low price imports. There 
are approximately 35 million pounds of 
1953 clip wool under appraisal by the 
Government for loan and possible fore- 
closure on April 30 of this year. That 
figure may be much higher on the 1953 
clip wools which will go into the Govern- 
ment stockpile prior to the closing date, 
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if these additional import fees are not 
imposed. Orderly disposition of the 
Government stockpile is an essential 
part of transition into any new wool 
program the Congress may adopt and it 
would require additional import fees to 
accomplish this without loss to the Gov- 
ernment and a further breaking of the 
market price for the domestic grower. 

It seems to me most urgent that the 
President take rapid action to impose 
sufficient additional import fees on wool 
to protect the support program. There 
is absolutely no need for the Government 
to maintain a costly stockpile of domes- 
tic wool at taxpayers’ expense when it 
can be sold into the market by the im- 
position of 12 cents per clean pound im- 
port fee, at least until and if the Con- 
gress adopts the new administration pro- 
posed wool program. 

It is important to both the industry 
and the Government to dispose of this 
unnecessary inventory, which can be 
done through additional import fees. 
Then in the general public’s mind, wool 
would not be classed in the same cate- 
gory with butter, which is stockpiled 
even with import quotas in effect. Wool 
is produced in such deficiency supply in 
this country that imposition of these 
fees would enable it to move into do- 
mestic consumption. 


Should Kill Market Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
time has come to declare war on the 
Federal milk market orders as handled 
in the East and South. Dairymen there 
have actually been heavily subsidized 
and have used that subsidy to steal mar- 
kets from Wisconsin milk. 

Look at these figures. Class I-A price 
for February in the New York milkshed 
is about $5.28. Yet the eastern dairy- 
man will actually get only $4.14 for the 
uniform price. 

Class I-A average price for the first 6 
months of 1954 is estimated at $4.93. 
Uniform average price will be only about 
$3.80. That is what the farmer actually 
gets. The extra milk is going into lower- 
priced manufactured products. 

This means that milk production in 
the East has skyrocketed. Same in the 
South. There is often as much surplus 
milk as is bottled for fluid use. 

When class I milk is way above uni- 
form price you know production is high. 

That surplus goes into ice cream, 
cheese, butter, and dried milk. And it 
competes with Midwest milk. And the 
surplus has been built up because the 
ridiculously high class I price has made 
dairying profitable in those areas. 

Secretary Benson has talked about cor- 
recting the unfairness of the present 
milk-marketing system. He could do a 
lot to redeem himself in the eyes of Wis- 


consin dairymen if he would clean it up 
or resign, — 
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Civil Functions, Department of the Army 
Appropriation Act, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
the civil functions of the Department of 


.the Army Appropriation Act for 1955, 


H. R. 8367, provides for $2,124,000 for 
procurement of headstones for the 
graves of veterans during fiscal 1955. 
The anticipated number of applications 
to be received in fiscal year 1955 is 87,- 
340. This is apparently based on an 
estimate of 101,510 markers to be pur- 
chased during the coming fiscal year. 
These markers come in seven types, the 
average price of which is $20.10. There 
must be added, however, to this price the 
cost of procurement and shipping. No 
figures are available but certainly when 
the total cost of the administration in 
this branch of the Army amounts to ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars it 
is reasonable to assume that an addi- 
tional cost of $5 for each marker is 
normal. 

I do not wish to suggest that $25 for 
a headstone or grave marker for the 
veterans of our wars is too large a price 
to pay if value is received. The fact is, 
however, the issuance of seven types of 
grave markers for veterans’ graves is not 
at all satisfactory to all families of vet- 
erans. Therefore, I introduced at the 
beginning of the last session of this Con- 
gress, H. R. 1302 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make a montetary 
allowance in lieu of headstones or 
markers for certain graves. 

This bill would permit the Army to 
furnish to the next of kin of a veteran 
$25 in lieu of the headstone which is 
now offered. I introduced this bill at 
the request of many veterans in the in- 
terest of correcting a wasteful and un- 
satisfactory situation which exists under 
the present practice. 

The standard practice now is for the 
family of a deceased veteran to order a 
headstone or gravemarker through the 
Veterans’ Administration. Very few fail 
to order and eventually to secure this 
standard type of marker. In many cases 
they are ordered because they are free 
and never are placed on the graves. 
They frequently do not match up with 
the other stones on the family burial 
plot. The family then purchases a suit- 
able and satisfactory stone and this one 
which the Army has bought is discarded. 

Under this bill which I have introduced 
the Secretary of Defense upon receipt of 
the administrator or executor of the 
estate, or next of kin, of proper proof 
that there has been purchased and re- 
ceived a marker or headstone chosen by 
the next of kin with the consent of the 
administrator or executor which will 
conform with monumental work upon 
the family plot or with those in the 
vicinity, is authorized to make an allow- 
ance not to extend $25 in lieu of furnish- 
ing a headstone. This is not only in 
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keeping with our principles of free enter- 
prise but it offers the opportunity to the 
family of the veteran to have a marker 
which will better express the feeling of 
love and respect which they desire to 
show for the veteran. It will surely 
carry out our Government's desire to 
properly mark the graves of its veterans. 
It will permit the family to choose a 
suitable marker in keeping with their 
ability to pay. If the family cannot af- 
ford to pay more than $25 they still have 
the choice of getting the marker from 
the Government or to use the money to 
purchase one from their local monument 
builder. They can at least have the 
choice of the color of stone and type of 
inscription. 

This will insure that the Government 
will not be spending $25 or more in 
furnishing a marker which will never be 
used. It will give to those desiring to 
spend more money a contribution toward 
a more costly and elaborate monument. 
It will also, Mr. Speaker, assure the Gov- 
ernment that the wasteful practice of 
having these monuments ordered and 
then not used will be ended. 

I recognize that under this appropria- 
tion bill which we are now considering 
that no amendment is available to 
change the method of making provision 
for grave markers for our veterans. Iam 
calling this to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House at this time because 
I feel that when we are appropriating 
for the year of 1955, $2,124,000 that we 
should consider the adoption of H. R. 
1302 which will save the taxpayers 
money and give to the families of our 
deceased veterans the kind of marker 
which they desire for the graves of their 
loved ones. 


Dairymen Deserted Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, dairy- 
men may feel that they were dealt a blow 
when the Government whacked such a 
big chunk off butter and cheese supports, 
But they should not have been greatly 
surprised. 

Washington never has worried much 
about milk producers. Look what has 
happened during the last 25 years, 

Corn-hog, wheat, and cotton growers 
were bailed out by New Deal farm pro- 
grams in the black depression years dur- 
ing the 1930’s, Dairying had to muddle 
through the best it could. 

Not only that, but Government pro- 
grams put many outsiders into the milk 
business. Acres diverted from corn, cot- 
ton, and wheat went into grass and grass 
went into cattle. 

Milk suddenly became important dur- 
ing the war. Incentive payments were 
used to coax more milk out of the butter 
and cheese areas. Everybody needed 
Midwest milk then. Wisconsin and 
nearby States went all out. 
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The flood of milk eventually started 
backing up. The word “surplus” reared 
its ugly head. So down comes Benson's 
hatchet and Midwest dairying is cut back 
to size. And once again the Midwest 
dairyman goes through the wringer, 

Getting sick of it? Benson should 
resign, 


Table Rock Dam and Reservoir, Ark. and 
Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Under per- 
mission to revise and extend my remarks 
on the civil functions appropriation bill, 
1955, in the Recorp, I include herewith a 
report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on the Table Rock Dam and Reser- 
voir, Ark. and Mo.: 

TABLE Rock DAM, Mo. AND ARE. 


The civil functions appropriations bill, 
1954, provided $1 million for construction of 
Table Rock Dam, Mo. and Ark., subject to the 
following language in the conference report: 

“The conferees are in complete accord that 
no further construction is to be commenced 
at Table Rock Dam, Ark. and Mo., until ap- 
prova! has been obtained from the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate. It is the 
desire of the conferees that a study be made 
of the project by the Corps of Engineers as 
to the need for power in the area, the ability 
of present governmental facilities and pri- 
vate power utilities to meet any future need 
that might exist and the adequacy of the 
present estimated cost of the project. Such 
study should be presented to the above- 
mentioned committees not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. There exists at the present time 
authorization for appropriations of $169 
million in the White River Basin, of which 
$118,143,000 has been appropriated through 
fiscal year 1953. The conferees are in accord 
that should the revised estimated cost of 
Table Rock Dam, when added to the balance 
of authorizations remaining, exceed that 
amount, proper legislative authority should 
be obtained from the Congress for the au- 
thority to appropriate funds in excess of the 
present authorization.” 

The amount of $2,349,546 is estimated in 
the President’s budget, 1955, to be available 
for further construction of this project. The 
committee approves the resumption of con- 
struction and the use of these funds in the 
manner contemplated by the Corps of En- 
gineers in testimony before the committee 
on January 26, 1954, subject to the following 
limitations: 

1. Approval of the revised project by the 
Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives prior to the obligation of 
construction funds. This is essential since 
there have been major modifications in the 
project since authorization to the extent that 
the present estimated total cost of the Table 
Rock project when coupled with funds ap- 
propriated for other projects in the compre- 
hensive White River Basin program exceed 
the funds authorized for appropriation in 
this basin. 

2. Specific allocations of costs and annual 
charges were presented to the committee as 
part of the above-mentioned study. Use of 


the above-mentioned funds are approved 
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with the specific understanding that these 
allocations are to be used to set power rates 
for marketing the energy to be generated 
by his project. So that there will be no 
misunderstanding on this matter, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the Corps 
of Engineers on power aspects of the Table 
Rock Dam and Reservoir is quoted: 

“Of the total estimated cost of the project 
($78,610,000), $17,160,000 would be allocated 
to flood control and $61,450,000 to power. 
Of the total annual charges ($3,241,000), 
$2,540,000 would be allocated to power. An 
equivalent expression of annual charges for 
power is 4.7 mills per kilowatt-hour of the 
average annual energy produced.” 

Should actual cost experiences or other 
factors call for deviations from this alloca- 
tion it will be expected that they will be 
submitted to this committee for approval. 


Short Explanation of the Purpose of 
H. R. 8193 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following short expla- 
nation of the purpose of H. R. 8193, to 
amend the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
which passed the House on Monday, 
March 15, 1954, being No. 296 on its 
Consent Calendar. 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, en- 
acted on August 7, 1953, allocated, 
among other things, 60,000 immigrant 
visas to Italian nationals and 17,000 im- 
migrant visas for Greek and Dutch na- 
tionals, respectively. All 3 allocations 
are divided into 2 categories: First, for 
refugees, which is a term defined in the 
law; and, second, for close relatives of 
American citizens and aliens admitted 
for permanent residence. 

The first 7 months of operation have 
shown that there is a greater demand 
for visas which will permit to unite fam- 
ilies of United States citizens than there 
is for refugees who have no relatives in 
the United States. 

H. R. 8193 permits the Administrator 
of the law to use the allocations in either 
the refugee or the family-preference 
group, according to current demand. 

No numerical allocations are being in- 
creased under H. R. 8193. 

In addition to this feature, H. R. 8193 
would facilitate the entry of orphans un- 
der 10 years of age by exempting them 
from the so-called certificates of read- 
mission to the country from which they 
emigrate to the United States.. 

Another feature will permit the ad- 
justment of status to refugees who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from countries prac- 
ticing political persecution and are in the 
United States, having entered this coun- 
try lawfully but in a temporary, rather 
than a permanent, status. 

In this case again, the allocation of 
5,000 refugees who may qualify for the 
adjustment of status is not being in- 
creased 
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Veterans’ Hospital at Wood, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, being 
keenly aware of the serious need for 
additional hospital and domiciliary fa- 
cilities of the Veterans’ Administration 
at Wood, Wis., which serves veterans of 
Milwaukee County and surrounding 
area, I have sometime ago introduced 
the following bill intended to remedy 
that situation: 


A bill to authorize the construction of a 
new general medical-surgical hospital at 
the Veterans’ Administration Center, 
Wood, Wis., and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs is hereby authorized 
and directed to construct a new modern 
fireproof Veterans’ Administration general 
medical and surgical hospital of 1,500 beds, 
with necessary auxiliary structures, on a 
suitable site at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center, Wood, Wis. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is further authorized and directed to 
convert the existing hospital buildings and 
facilities at the Veterans’ Administration 
Center, Wood, Wis., for use as a domiciliary, 
to which, upon completion and opening of 
the new Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
herein authorized, or as soon thereafter as 
possible, shall be transferred all eligible vet- 
erans receiving domiciliary care at such cene 
ter. 

Sec. 3. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is further authorized and directed to 
survey the existing domiciliary buildings 
and facilities at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center, Wood, Wis., and, upon comple- 
tion of the new hospital construction and 
conversion of the existing hospital to a domi- 
ciliary, herein authorized, to abandon and 
raze any or all of such existing domiciliary 
buildings and facilities as he finds to be 
obsolescent or inadaptable for further use. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to commend 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body the following resolution adopted 
by the Milwaukee County Council of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; the council is composed of 37 
posts and equal number of auxiliaries, 
and it has been actively supporting the 
proposed new Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Wood, Wis.: 

RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE COUNTY CoUNCIL, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Whereas the Milwaukee County Council, 

composed of all Veterans of Foreign Wars 

posts and auxiliaries in the 4th and 5th 
districts of Wisconsin, recognize the very 
definite need for a new hospital at Wood, 

Wis.; and 
Whereas the old hospital could be utilized 

to house domiciliary activities and thus elim- 

inate the present unsafe, untenable, and 
unsightly domiciliary building; and 

Whereas the present hospital has inade- 
quate and outmoded facilities and is highly 
crowded and inconvenient, awkward to work 
in, rearranging and remodeling could not 
correct the errors; and 
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Whereas Wood, Wis., because of the prox- 
imity of nationally known medical schools 
and the -large number of experts in the 
medical field located in Milwaukee, would be 
ideally located for the building of such a 
hospital; and 

Whereas the present hospital bed capacity 
at Wood, Wis., is inadequate to care for 
American Veterans of All Wars: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That a new hospital be requested 
at Wood, Wis., in an area adjacent to the 
existing hospital building; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of our United States Sen- 
ators and each of the Congressmen from the 
State of Wisconsin, and to H. V. Higley, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 

Hans M. CHworowsky, 
Commander. 


Benson Wields the Meat Axe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Wis- 
consin farmers have a right to be highly 
disgusted with Secretary Benson's meat- 
ax approach to dairy surplus problems. 
It could have been done more intelli- 
gently. 
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Why chop supports the full legal limit 
at one crack? We have felt that the 
present 90-percent supports would have 
to be gradually lowered. Maybe 5 per- 
cent ata time. That would give dairy- 
men a chance to make adjustments. 

We do not believe that the Government 
should guarantee 100-percent parity to 
dairymen or any other group. This 
would mean marketing quotas on every 
farm. The Government would have a 
hand in every move you made. None 
of that. 

Lower supports slowly if necessary, we 
say. Use compensatory payments to 
make up the difference between market 
and support prices. Use food stamp 
plans to move the surplus to needy folks. 
This is a more sensible approach. Ben- 
son has not met the test. 


Hungarian Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, 106 years 
ago Hungarian patriots, led by Louis 
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Kossuth, dedicated themselves to the 
task of gaining the independence and 
freedom of Hungary from Hapsburg rule. 
That day, March 15, 1848, has since be- 
come for the Hungarian people their 
Freedom Day. It also marks a day of 
rededication to the cause of Hungary’s 
freedom from the forces of tyranny and 
despotism which are in control of that 
country today. 

Just as in the days of Kossuth, more 
than a century ago, Hungarians every- 
where are once again waging a struggle 
for the freedom of their country. The 
arrest and torture of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty by the Communists has not 
broken the spirit and the yearning of 
the Hungarian people to regain their 
freedom. The American people have fol- 
lowed with great sympathy the plight 
which has befallen the Hungarian people 
and we have on numerous occasions pro- 
tested the atrocities perpetrated against 
them by the ruthless Communist rulers. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of 
Hungary’s traditional Freedom Day, we 
share in the aspirations of Hungarians 
everywhere for the liberation of their 
people. We extend our greetings and 
express our hopes that Hungary will soon 
regain its independence from the yoke of 
communism. Their cause is a righteous 
one, they deserve our encouragement in 
their struggle for a free and independent 
Hungary. 
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WEpNESDAY, Marcu 17, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, fountain of all life, 
from whom cometh all serenity and cer- 
tainty, flow into us as a deep and healing 
stream this day and let little things be 
submerged in great things and the fret- 
ful anxieties of time be seen in the quiet 
horizons of the eternal. 

Open our eyes, we pray, to the futility 
of changing maps without changing men. 
Solemnize us with the consciousness that 
we cannot give to the world that which 
we ourselves do not possess. In these 
days, wherein the souls of men are sorely 
tried, when so much is demanded of those 
who would serve the present age, grant 
us the divine strength and grace that we 
may prove worthy of every trust the Na- 
tion commits to our hands, as on the 
anvil of vast issues there slowly takes 
shape the new and better world that is 
to be. In the Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 16, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
sated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 54. An act for the relief of Juan Ezcurra 
and Francisco Ezcurra; 

S.316. An act for the relief of Vera Lazaros 
and Cristo Lazaros; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Mamertas 
Cvirka and Mrs. Petronele Cvirka; 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Alice Power 
and Ruby Power; 

S. 931. An act for the relief of Vilhjalmur 
Thorlaksson Bjarnar; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Silva Gal- 
jevscek: 

S. 1137. An act for the relief of Utako 
Kanitz; 

S. 1440. An act for the relief of Paolo 
Danesi; 

S. 1652. An act for the relief of Robert A. 
Tyrrell; and 

S.2073. An act for the relief of Esther 
Wagner. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 214) for 
the relief of Geraldine B. Mathews, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 683. An act for the relief of George 
P. Symrniotis; 


H.R.970. An act for the relief of George 
Economos; 

H. R. 1509. An act for the relief of Sahag 
Vartanian; 

H. R. 1755. An act for the relief of Theresa 
Mire Piantoni; 

H. R. 1784. An act for the relief of Rito 
Solla; 

H. R. 2385. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
Fruscione; 

H. R. 2404. 
Horanyi; 

H. R. 2406. 
Gellert; 

H. R. 2791. 
E. Ellicott; 

H. R. 3008. 
Smith; 

H. R. 3109. 
W. Carlson; 

H. R. 3349. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Burdo; 

H. R. 3672. An act for the relief of Clyde 
M. Litton; 

H. R. 3751. An act for the relief of Alex- 
andria S. Balasko; 

H. R. 3756. An act for the relief of Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives; 

H. R. 3854. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Turn- 
again Arm Community Club of Anchorage, 
Alaska; 

H. R. 3876. An act for the relief of Martha 
Schnauffer; 

H. R.3970. An act for the relief of Bern- 
hard F. Elmers; 

H. R. 4099. An act for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee; 

H.R, 4135. An act for the relief of George 
Telegdy and Julia Peyer Telegdy; 

H. R.4475. An act for the relief of Curtis 
W. McPhail; 

H. R. 4532. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth Caulk; 

H. R. 4713. An act for the relief of Paul 
E. Milward; 

H. R. 4864. An act for the relief of Mra 
Hildegard Noel; 


An act for the relief of Tibor 
An act for the relief of Andor 
An act for the relief of Esther 
An act for the relief of Esther 
An act for the relief of Theodore 
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H. R. 5090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Magdalene Zarnovski Austin; 

H. R. 5436. An act for the relief of David 
Hanan; 

H. R. 5460. An act for the relief of Chancy 
C. Newsom; 

H. R. 5933. An act for the relief of Herschel 
D. Reagan; 

H. R. 5961. An act for the relief of Mari- 
anne Schuster Dawes; 

H.R. 6563. An act for the relief of Zdzislaw 
(Jerzy) Jazwinski; 

H. R. 6647. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Kagawa; 

H. R. 6754. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hooey Shee Eng; 

H. R. 7258. An act for the relief of the 
Willmore Engineering Co.; 

H. R. 7452. An act for the relief of Therese 
Boehner Soisson; 

H. R. 7753. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Carlo de Luca; 

H. R. 8315. An act to limit the operation 
of sections 281 and 283 of Title 18, United 
States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (5 U. S. C. 99) 
with respect to counsel in a certain case; 

H.R. 8367. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 


; and 
H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO In CON- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a confidential report on cooperation of the 

United States with Mexico in the control 

and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 

for the month of January 1954 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Administrator, Federal 

Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 

D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, the 

third annual report of that Administration, 

for the year 1953 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 
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REPORT ON TIN OPERATIONS BY RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report on tin operations by that 
Corporation for the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1953 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF A CONCESSION CON- 
TRACT, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, 
ARIZ. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ proposed extension of a concession con- 
tract to provide accommodations, facilities, 
and services for the public on the South Rim 
of Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
foreign scholarships, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., relating to appropriations 
for educational exchange programs of the 
Department of State; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Hawaii Public Health Association, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., signed by Arlene Wong, secretary, 
and Thetis Bucklin, president, favoring 
statehood for Hawaii; ordered to lie on the 
table. 


DESIGNATION OF NOVEMBER 11 AS 
VETERANS DAY—LETTER FROM 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. Fresident, along 
with other members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I have received 
from Omar B. Ketchum, the distin- 
guished legislative director of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, a message en- 
dorsing the bill (H. R. 7786) to honor 
veterans on the 11th day of November 
of each year, a day dedicated to world 
peace, now pending before our commit- 
tee. 

I believe that Mr. Ketchum’s letter will 
be of interest to the entire membership 
of the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 15 the 
House of Representatives approved H. R. 7786 
which would designate November 11 of each 
year as Veterans Day. This is to express the 
wholehearted support of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States in behalf 
of this bill and to urge that your committee 
favorably report the bill to the Senate floor 
without the necessity of formal hearings. 
It is believed that changing the designation 
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of November 11 from Armistice Day to Vet- 
erans Day will solve a growing demand for a 
legal holiday dedicated to veterans of all 
wars without the necessity of creating 
another legal holiday. 

In the event some person or organization 
should raise the question that November 11 
has been too closely identified with World 
War I and that a different date should be 
selected to emphasize World War II and the 
Korean war, may I take the liberty of point- 
ing out that the membership of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, which 
is approximately 1.25 million overseas veter- 
ans, is composed of approximately 87 percent 
of World War II and Korean veterans with 
the remaining 13 percent composed of World 
War I and Spanish-American War veterans. 
In the last national encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, held in August 
1953 in Milwaukee, Wis., the encampment 
delegates adopted, without dissension, a reso- 
lution requesting that November 11 of each 
year be changed from the present designa- 
tion of Armistice Day to Veterans Day and 
made a national holiday. 

Respectfully yours, 
OMAR 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 207. Resolution requiring a yea-and- 
nay vote on the question of advising and 
consenting to the ratification of treaties; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1083). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRICKER: 
S. 3148. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Pugliese; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3149. A bill to provide for national 
cemeteries in the State of Florida; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3150. A bill for the relief of Xanthi 
Georges Komporozou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 3151. A bill to amend the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685; 15 
U. S. C. 257-2571) to provide for a three- 
eighths baskets for fruits and vegetables; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week begin- 
ning the last Monday in June of each year 
as See America First Week; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY (for himself, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. 
DANIEL) submitted an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 49) to enable the people of Hawaii to 
form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original 
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States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 


H. R. 683. An act for the relief of George 
P. Symrniotis; 

H. R. 970. An act for the relief of George 
Economos; 

H. R. 1509. An act zor the relief of Sahag 
Vartanian; 

H. R. 1755. An act for the relief of Theresa 
Mire Piantoni; 

H. R. 1784. An act for the relief of Rito 


. An act for the relief of Giuseppe 
. An act for the relief of Tibor 
. An act for the relief of Andor 


. An act for the relief of Esther 
E. Ellicott; 

H. R. 3008. 
Smith; 

H. R.3109. An act for the relief of Theo- 
dore W. Carlson; 

H. R. 3349. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Burdo; 

H. R. 3672. An act for the relief of Clyde 
M. Litton; 

H. R.3751. An act for the relief of Alex- 
andria S. Balasko; 

H. R. 3756. An act for the relief of Allen 
Pope, his heirs or personal representatives; 

H. R. 3876. An act for the relief of Martha 
Schnaufier; 

H. R. 3970. An act for the relief of Bern- 
hard F. Elmers; 

H. R. 4099. An act for the relief of Lee Siu 
Shee; 

H. R. 4135. An act for the relief of George 
Telegdy and Julia Peyer Telegdy; 

H. R. 4475. An act for the relief of Curtis 
W. McPhail; 

H. R. 4532. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Ann Elizabeth Caulk; 

H. R. 4713. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Milward; 

H. R. 4864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Noel; 

H. R. 5090. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Magdalene Zarnovski Austin; 

H. R. 5436. An act for the relief of David 
Hanan; 

H. R. 5460. An act for the relief of Chancy 
C. Newsom; 

H. R. 5933. An act for the rellef of Herschel 
D. Reagan; 

H. R. 5961. An act for the relief of Maril- 
anne Schuster Dawes; 

H. R. 6563. An act for the relief of Zdzislaw 
(Jerzy) Jazwinski; 

H. R. 6647. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Kagawa; 

H. R. 6754. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Hooey Shee Eng; 

_ H.R.7258. An act for the relief of the 
Willmore Engineering Co.; 

H. R. 7452. An act for the relief of Therese 
Boehner Soisson; 

H.R.7753. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Carlo de Luca; 

H. R. 8315. An act to limit the operation 
of sections 281 and 283 of Title 18, United 
States Code, and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (5 U. S. C. 99) 
seb respect to counsel in a certain case; 
an 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution granting 
the status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3854. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Turn- 
again Arm Community Club of Anchorage, 


An act for the relief of Esther 
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Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 8367. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE — ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER], the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], 
and the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson] be added as additional 
cosponsors of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 69, providing for the establish- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence. The concurrent resolution 
was submitted by me on March 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


SCHEDULE OF HEARINGS BEFORE 
WATER TRANSPORTATION SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Water Transportation Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee has arranged 
for a series of public hearings on bills 
pending before it, to which all interested 
parties are invited. 

The dates of the hearings and the bills 
to be considered are as follows: 

March 19, 10 2. m.: S. 1148 and S. 1878, 
dealing with war risk insurance. 

March 22, 2:30 p. m.: S. 2814, to au- 
thorize changes in the rules for compu- 
tation of net tonnage in certain vessels. 

March 23, 10 a. m.: S. 602, to provide 
for greater safety at sea by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
scribe rules for the loading and stowage 
of grain and other similar bulk cargoes. 

March 29, 10 a. m.: S. 2072, providing 
for annual inspections, and so forth, of 
certain passenger vessels, cnd S. 2818, 
authorizing biennial inspections of hulls 
and boilers of cargo vessels. 

In accordance with custom, it is speci- 
fied that prospective witnesses send to 
the committee in advance copies of their 
testimony. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TUBERCULO- 
SIS GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS— 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT OF 
WISCONSIN ANTITUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received a message from Rev. Anthony 
F. Berens, S. J., president of the Wis- 
consin Antituberculosis Association. 

Reverend Berens has sent a signifi- 
cant message on the issue of adequate 
Federal grants-in-aid during the coming 
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fiscal year for tuberculosis-control pur- 
poses. 

I believe the letter will be of interest 
to Senators and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the REcorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WISCONSIN ANTITUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 10, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATO™: Your attention is respect- 
fully drawn to the proposal that the Public 
Health Service budget for tuberculosis be 
reduced in 1954-55 to $3,500,000 from the 
$6 million appropriated in 1953-54. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health this 
year is receiving approximately $62,000 as a 
Federal grant for tuberculosis control. Most 
of this money is used to finance the opera- 
tion of mobile X-ray units for the early dis- 
covery of tuberculosis. 

The board of directors of the Wisconsin 
Antituberculosis Association agrees that the 
individual, States should finance their own 
tuberculosis-control programs. We are con- 
cerned, however, about the problem which 
the proposed reduction will create in Wiscon- 
sin. The State legislature, along with the 
legislatures of 32 other States, will not meet 
again in regular session until 1955. Hence, 
there will be no opportunity to compensate 
for the decrease in Federal funds by increas- 
ing the State appropriation. Employees 
working on the mobile-unit program would 
leave after June 30, 1954, so leading to the 
termination of much or all of this important 
preventive service, 

Our board therefore urges that the grant- 
in-aid portion of the Public Health Service 
tuberculosis budget remain at the 1953-54 
figure until the Wisconsin Legislature can 
take action. 

Very truly yours, 
A. F. Berens, President. 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that present domestic 
production of wool would be less than 
the military needs alone, if, in the event 
of war, we should be cu? off from all 
foreign sources of supply, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has recommended an in- 
centive plan which, with some minor 
amendments, has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The committee 
report frankly admits that if the incen- 
tive plan works as well as contemplated, 
it would still take at least 10 years to 
bring domestic production of wool back 
to the previous level of 300 million 
pounds a year. I am convinced that no 
price support, plus incentive payments 
from Federal funds to bring fluctuating 
domestic prices up to the level of a fair 
return to the producers, will accomplish 
the desired results, unless and until there 
is worked out a plan to protect sheep 
raisers from losses sustained from pred- 
ators. For many years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been spending $900,000, or 
more, a year on predator control, pri- 
marily in the West for the elimination 
of coyotes. In the East the problem is 
sheep-killing dogs. 

I am sending to each Member of the 
Senate a letter in which I discuss this 
problem, because it stands to reason that 
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more wool cannot be clipped until more 
sheep are produced, and certainly in the 
East it is impossible to produce more 
sheep without protection from predators. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recor» a letter from 
our State department of agriculture dis- 
cussing the problem confronting us in 
Virginia, and an amendment, which I 
intend to offer if Senators from other 
States interested in this program will 
join me in sponsoring it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and amendment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CoMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND IMMIGRATION, 
Richmond, March 15, 1954. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: Thank you for 
your letter of March 13 asking about the 
stray dog situation with reference to our 
Virginia sheep industry. 

Mr. Brinkley is out of town until Friday, 
but he has asked me to write you in respect 
to this matter. 

With respect to your statement that there 
were more sheep in Virginia in 1860 than 
there are today I am enclosing the figures 
from our records which go back to 1867, and 
very definitely prove your contention. As 
you can see from the sheet, we had 510,000 
head in 1867 as against 324,000 in 1954. 

Certainly we should have seen an expan- 
sion in Virginia’s sheep industry during this 
period. We have good sheep country and 
the overall sheep picture from an economic 
standpoint would certainly warrant con- 
siderable increase. 

As far as we can determine the largest 
single detriment to sheep raising in Virginia 
is the loss from predatory animals, of which 
dogs make up the vast majority. 

The department of game and inland 
fisheries tells us that there are between 
450,000 and 500,000 licensed dogs in Virginia, 
and that the figure is increasing at the rate 
of about 5 percent each year. This means 
that there are about 4 dogs for every 3 sheep 
in Virginia, and these figures do not include 
unlicensed dogs. This increase continues 
despite the fact that about 40,000 dogs each 
year are destroyed by game wardens and an- 
other 10,000 picked up off the highway by 
the State highway department. 

This gives some idea of the problem. The 
other half of the problem is illustrated by 
the fact that Virginia’s counties and cities 
during the fiscal year 1952-53 paid over $90,- 
000 in indemnities for animals killed by 
predators. The department of game and 
inland fisheries believes that by far the 
largest portion of this amount was paid for 
damage done by dogs. 

In response to a tremendous demand by 
farm interest there was introduced in the 
1954 Virginia General Assembly a bill which 
would have authorized county boards of su- 
pervisors to transfer money from county 
general funds into the county dog fund 
from which indemnities are paid whenever 
the indemnity fund is exhausted. This bill 
was backed by the agricultural conference 
board and other farm organizations, but 
was killed in committee under pressure from 
county supervisors who said that this would 
seriously undermine county revenues be- 
cause demands would be so large. One of 
the bill’s opponents stated that in one 
southwest Virginia county there were pend- 
ing some $7,000 in claims for livestock lost 
to predators, for which there was no money 
available. 

On the other hand, the counties of Au- 
gusta and Albemarle do have authorization 
to transfer money from general fund to dog 
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fund, but we have no information on how 
this is working out. 

So far as we can determine here the largest 
single incentive to increase our sheep num- 
bers would be some solution to the stray dog 
problem. As far as we can determine the 
approach which you have in mind would be 
a good one on the standpoint of sheep pro- 
duction, and certainly there is great need 
for some sort of additional indemnity 
money. 

We would suggest, as I understand you 
have in mind, that the Federal money be 
on some sort of a matching basis in order 
to facilitate administrative control. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. WESSELLs, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner, 


— 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. ROBERTSON to the bill (S. 2911) to pro- 
vide for the development of a sound and 
profitable domestic wool industry under our 
national policy of expanding world trade to 
encourage increased domestic production of 
wool for our national security, and for other 
purposes, viz: At the end of the bill, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
reimburse any State, or local governmental 
subdivision thereof, one-half of all amounts 
paid by the State or local governmental sub- 
division, pursuant to a State or local law or 
ordinance, to sheep owners for losses suffered 
by such owners as a result of depredation of 
their flocks by mountain lions, bears, dogs, 
coyotes, foxes, or other predatory animais. 
Payment of such reimbursements shall be 
made at such times, but not less often than 
once each marketing year, as the Secretary 
may prescribe, upon the submission by the 
State or local governmental subdivision of 
such evidence of payments made by the State 
or local governmental subdivision as the Sec- 
retary ay require.” 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “all such pay- 
ments made under this act” and in lieu 
thereof insert “all payments made under this 
section and section 10 of this act.” 

On page 4, line 24, strike out “under this 
act” and in lieu thereof insert “under sec- 
tion 4 and to States or local governmental 
subdivisions under section 10.” 


THE PRESIDENT'S TAX PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am reading in the newspapers 
various criticisms and comments on the 
address on our taxation situation deliv- 
ered night before last by the President 
of the United States. This morning 
there appeared in the New York Times a 
very interesting editorial, entitled “Im- 
pregnable Position,” on that subject. In 
light of the pending discussion—and I 
hope to address myself to the subject, 
later on—at this time I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPREGNABLE POSITION 

Last night Democratic leaders took to the 
airwaves in an effort to reply to the previous 
night’s broadcast by President Eisenhower 
and to justify their proposals for increasing 
personal exemptions under the individual in- 
come tax by anywhere from $100 to $400. 

No in these arguments alters our 
conviction that basically the conflict here is 
between election-year political expediency on 
the one hand and sound public policy on the 
other. The pillars on which President Eisen- 
hower’s position is based remain intact and 
unshaken, These pillars are: 
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1, The President’s tax program is a logical 
and integrated part of the administration's 
stated overall economic and fiscal policies— 
policies which alone have made any tax re- 
duction possible. The proposed tax bonus 
Offered by the President’s opponents is 
strangely at variance with the attitude of 
fiscal self-righteousness displayed by some 
of its advocates only a few months ago when 
the President asked authority from Congress 
to raise the debt limit. 

2. The new omnibus tax bill, which would 
be made the vehicle for the proposed George 
amendment, is not simply another revenue 
measure. It is a comprehensive revision of 
the Nation’s tax laws, and the first under- 
taken in half a century. That the changes 
it calls for would result in relief for the in- 
dividual, the investor, and industry is a natu- 
ral, if indirect, consequence of its reform 
character and the purposes actuating its re- 
forms. These are two: (1) the re- 
moval of inequities, and (2) the removal of 
unnecessary obstacles to business expan- 
sion—which is to say jobmaking. 

3. To introduce into this measure a hap- 
hazard across-the-board tax bonus such as 
the George plan would (1) plunge the coun- 
try back overnight into the mire of budg- 
etary deficits from which the administration 
has been valiantly trying to extricate it, and 
(2) violate one of the fundamental tenets 
of sound tax policy by wiping out at a stroke 
the tax liability—and accompanying sense of 
public responsibility—of 1 out of every 3 
persons now paying an income tax. 


THE LATE MAJ. GEN. KENNETH F. 
CRAMER 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I had 
intended to pay tribute to the late Gen. 
Kenneth F. Cramer, who died recently. 
In order to save time I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief statement prepared 
by me, and a short summary of his life, 
as printed in the Bureau Drawer, the 
publication of the National Guard Bu- 
reau, be printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and biographical summary were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 


I rise to pay tribute to one of the Nation’s 
most distinguished citizen-soldiers, a gen- 
tleman who contributed much to his coun- 
try, his State, and his community before 
his recent death. 

I refer to the late Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer, a National Guard man from Con- 
necticut and a great American. At the time 
of his unexpected death from a heart attack 
on February 19, he was commanding gen- 
eral of the Southern Area Command in Ger- 
many and formerly commanded the 43d 
Infantry Division stationed there. The divi- 
sion is composed of National Guard men from 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

General Cramer was a stanch American 
of the highest principles. He ed 
himself in combat in two wars, in which he 
won many decorations for personal valor. 
He also won fame as an outstanding leader 
in community, business, veterans, fraternal, 
and other fields that are the bedrock of 
our country. 

His contributions as a citizen and as a 
soldier, therefore, were outstanding. In his 
death, the United States, which he loved and 
respected so dearly and served so loyally, has 
suffered a tremendous loss, because through- 
out his life he exemplified the finest type of 
American. 

He expressed his basic concept of service 
to country once in these words: 

“What we have—our freedom, our high 
standard of living—comes as the result of 
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tremendous striving by generations past. 
For that reason, we have a greater obligation 
to pass these benefits to our children and 
our children’s children. This obligation is 
one to which we must measure up in one 
way or another. Some are best fitted for 
military service, others for civic service. But 
it is an obligation we cannot escape, even if 
at times it must be discharged through con- 
siderable personal sacrifice.” 

The most appropriate tribute we can pay 
to General Cramer, is to say that in his duties 
as a soldier and as a citizen he lived up to 
the very letter of these high ideals, which 
are the basic ideals of every true American. 
It is my honor to call the attention of the 
Congress to the following obituary on Gen- 
eral Cramer that appeared in the March 3, 
1954, issue of the Bureau Drawer, a publica- 
tion of the National Guard Bureau: 


“MAJ. GEN. KENNETH F. CRAMER 


“Highest military honors were accorded to 
the late Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Com- 
manding General of the Southern Area Com- 
mand in Germany and former Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, at his funeral on 
March 1 at Arlington National Cemetery. 

“General Cramer, who was 59 years old, 
died suddenly of a heart attack in Germany 
on February 19. He was Chief, National 
Guard Bureau, from July 11, 1947, to Sep- 
tember 5, 1950, when he was relieved, at 
his own request, to assume command of the 
43d Infantry Division, Connecticut National 
Guard, which entered on active duty on the 
same date. 

“Holder of the Silver Star with three Oak 
Leaf Clusters, the Legion of Merit, Bronze 
Star, Air Medal, Purple Heart, Army Com- 
mendation Ribbon, and many other decora- 
tions, General Cramer had a distinguished 
career as an Officer, business executive, State 
legislator, and civic leader. 

“He was born at Gloversville, N. Y., on 
October 3, 1894, the only son of the late 
Frank Henry and Stella Brown Cramer. 

“After graduating magna cum laude from 
Princeton in 1916, and with membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa, he won the Boudinot Fel- 
lowship in American History for the Prince- 
ton Graduate School. 

“General Cramer began his military career 
the summer of 1916 in the CMT Camp at 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., as an acting 
corporal. While studying for his master of 
arts degree at Princeton the following fall, 
he trained with the student corps as an 
acting sergeant. He joined the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps 3 weeks after war 
was declared on April 27, 1917. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant of infantry 
in August 1917, and sailed for France in May 
1918. 

“As commander of a battalion intelligence 
station, 310th Infantry, he led many patrols 
against the enemy and also participated in 
the St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives in World War I. He was wounded and 
captured by the Germans on November 5, 
1918. 

“Following his release from active duty he 
taught in New Jersey high schools for a short 
time. In 1923 he entered the coal business. 
Four years later he founded the K. F. Cramer 
Coal Co., of Hartford, Conn., which he owned 
until his death. 

“General Cramer served in the Connecticut 
House of Representatives from 1929 to 1933, 
and as a State senator from 1933 to 1935, 
Active in veterans’ affairs, he was a former 
Commander, Connecticut Department, 
American Legion, and Department Com- 
mander, Order of the Purple Heart; and was 
a past president of the 24th and 78th Divi- 
sion Veterans Association. He was an active 
member of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants and of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. He was a devoted member of 
the Wethersfield, Mass., Congregational 
Church, and served as Sunday school super- 
intendent there, 
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“General Cramer accepted a commission 
in the Infantry Reserve in 1919 and by June 
1931 he had been promoted to the rank of 
major in the Reserves. He joined the Con- 
necticut National Guard in 1931 and was 
federally recognized in the rank of captain. 
He assumed command of the 169th Infan- 
try, Connecticut National Guard, in Novem- 
ber 1940, and took his regiment into training 
at Camp Blanding, Fla., when it was or- 
dered to active duty on February 24, 1941. 
He was promoted to brigadier general on 
August 17, 1942, and assigned as assistant 
division commander of the 24th Infantry 
Division. He joined the division at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii, later moving with it 
to Australia. He participated in the assault 
landings at Tanahmerah Bay, Palo, Parang 
and Dadjangas, and in the following en- 
gagements: Hollandia, Biak, Leyte, Verdi Is- 
lands, Lugang Island, Romblon and Simara 
Islands, Dipalong, Mindoro, Mindanao, 
Sarangani and Balut Island in World War 
II. He served in the Army of Occupation 
from October 1945 until February 1946 and 
for a short time during that period he was 
division commander. He returned to the 
United States for separation in February 
1946. 

“In July 1946 he was given command of 
the 48d Division, composed of National 
Guard units from Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, and Vermont, and was federally recog- 
nized as a major general in October 1946. 
He was appointed Chief, National Guard Bu- 
reau, in 1947, which position he held until, 
at his own request, he was relieved from 
that assignment effective September 5, 1950, 
in order to command the 43d Division, which 
entered on active duty that same date. He 
took the division to Bavaria in the fall of 
1951. He was designated as commanding 
general of the Southern Area Command, Ger- 
many, in December 1952, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 

“General Cramer was married in 1920 to 
Miss Ruth Rose Fuller. She survives, to- 
gether with their two daughters, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fuller Van Pelt and Mrs. Dorothy Ruth 
Olmstead, and a sister, Miss Beatrice E. Cra- 
mer, of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

“General Erickson led a delegation from 
the National Guard Bureau that attended 
General Cramer’s funeral. Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, was one of 
many other high-ranking officials from the 
Pentagon who also attended. 

“General Cramer whole life bore testi- 
mony to his deep sense of responsibility, evi- 
denced not only by his superb combat record 
in two world wars and his readiness for a 
third combat in defenses of democracy, but 
also by his many contributions to local and 
State government, and to civic affairs. 

“At the time he prepared to leave his home 
in Wethersfield, Conn., and his business, to 
become Chief of the National Guard Bureau, 
General Cramer clearly expressed his feeling 
of obligation to his country, State, and 
community when he declared: 

What we have—our freedom, our high 
standard of living—comes as a result of 
tremendous striving by generations past. 
For that reason, we have a greater obliga- 
tion to pass these benefits to our children 
and our children’s children. This obliga- 
tion is one to which we must measure up in 
one way or another. Some are best fitted for 
military service, others for civic service. But 
it is an obligation we cannot escape, even if 
at times it must be discharged through con- 
siderable personal sacrifice,’ ” 


POLLUTION OF THE POTOMAC 
RIVER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion to congratu- 
late the distinguished leader of the In- 
dependent Party, the Senator from Ore- 
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gon [Mr. Morse], upon his introduction 
of a bill to clean up the much denounced 
pollution of the Potomac River. That 
condition is a plight upon the Nation’s 
capital. In the interest of decency and 
the health and safety of our people some 
positive action ought to be taken to 
remedy the deplorable situation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, a very excellent edi- 
torial, descriptive of the condition and 
calling for action on it, which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 15. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FILTHY POTOMAC 


One cannot read the detailed pollution re- 
port of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin without experiencing a 
feeling of revulsion over the conditions ex- 
posed. Everyone who lives along this stretch 
of the Potomac knows that the river is con- 
taminated by sewage and is unhealthful for 
recreational purposes. But few persons 
Tealize how nearly like a huge cesspool the 
river has become in recent years. And few 
realize how much remains to be done toward 
cleaning it up. It is plain, from the report, 
that all jurisdictions involved have lagged 
in dealing with the problem—including 
especially the Federal Government. 

A commission task force has pictured the 
portion of the tidal Potomac from just above 
Key Bridge to below Alexandria as a filthy, 
smelly lagoon, the sluggish waters of which 
are incapable of carrying away all the foul 
wastes that pour into the stream from both 
shores. Near-septic conditions prevail 
whenever, as in mid-summer, the water vol- 
ume is low. Even now the mouths of Rock 
Creek, Four Mile Run, and Hunting Creek 
are like septic tanks, with fermentation vis- 
ible as the raw sewage, offal, and garbage 
sink to the bottom and decay. Adding to 
the mess, it was revealed, are a number of 
combined raw sewage and drainage lines that 
regularly overflow into the river. These 
combination sewers exist both in Washington 
and Alexandria. 

Against this unpleasant background the 
progress so far made in the antipollution 
field seems discouragingly small and inade- 
quate. The District’s plant is able to pro- 
vide only primary treatment, whereas second- 
ary treatment is badly needed to render the 
sewage relatively harmless. At the present 
rate of plant extension it will be 10 years or 
more before secondary treatment can be un- 
dertaken—and by then the pollution load 
will have grown tremendously. Much re- 
mains to be done by Maryland and Virginia 
to make the river cleaner and safer, although 
both jurisdictions are making commendable 
efforts to help in the decontamination pro- 
gram. 

In connection with jurisdictional responsi- 
bility the commission has raised a very perti- 
nent question as to the adequacy of Federal 
participation in the cleanup efforts. It is 
true that Federal funds paid for a sewage- 
disposal system to serve the Pentagon and 
some other Federal buildings in Arlington, 
But much of the sewage problem that has 
developed in the District and in the suburbs 
has resulted from Federal expansion in this 
area. Said the report: “The Federal Gov- 
ernment, with its vast number of installa- 
tions in the Washington area, is tax-exempt 
and has not assumed its rightful responsi- 
bilities while placing undue financial bur- 
dens on the local governments.” The com- 


mission is right in holding that there should 
be a special thoroughgoing study of Federal 
obligations under the pollution-abatement 
Program, as well as of general financing 
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plans for urgently required improvements. 
It should be a matter of national interest— 
and shame—that the Nation's Capital has a 
virtual cesspool in its front yard. 


HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mon- 
day, March 15, was Hungarian Inde- 
pendence Day—the anniversary of the 
liberation of the Hungarian people from 
a foreign tyrant. Today, again, the 
Hungarian people are enduring alien op- 
pression—the oppression of the evil men 
of the Kremlin. I am sure that the 
Hungarian people today, as on many oc- 
casions in the pa-, plan and pray for 
the day of their deliverance from the 
Soviet terror. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement I issued on March 15 in con- 
nection with Hungarian Independence 
Day be printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR LEHMAN ON THE 
OCCASION OF HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
Manch 15, 1954 


Today we turn our memories back 100 
years to recall the valiant and deathless 
leadership of the great Hungarian patriot 
and apostle of freedom, Louis Kossuth. His 
memory continues to inspire the brave peo- 
ple of Hungary to continue the struggle for 
liberty, for the realization of a new birth 
of independence. 

The 15th of March is of special significance 
to all Americans of Hungarian descent for it 
marks the anniversary of the liberation of 
the Hungarian people from the oppressive 
rule of a foreign dynasty—the Hapsburgs. 
There was a day of glory, however fleeting, 
in 1848, 

This year Hungarian Independence Day 
takes on a deep significance. Fear and ter- 
ror stalk the villages and cities of Hun- 
gary. Religious persecution, political oppres- 
sion, and slave labor are the banners under 
which the Communist regime has enslaved 
the Hungarian people. 

We in the United States can show our con- 
tinuing concern and belief in these fine peo- 
ple, our Hungarian brothers, by continuing 
to speak out in the United Nations and other 
international forums against the dreadful 
crimes of Communict imperialism. 

We can work for the speedy ratification 
of the Genocide Convention by the Senate of 
the United States, and we can urge liberali- 
zation of our immigration laws in order to 
provide a haven for those Hungarians who 
escape the tyranny of the Iron Curtain. 

I wish to salute all Americans of Hungar- 
ian descent who continue to keep alive in 
the United States and in the world the hope 
that some day soon the Hungarian people 
will again be free to cultivate the seeds of 
liberty which Louis Kossuth implanted so 
firmly in the hearts of all Hungarians. 


PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recor» at this point an ad- 
vertisement appearing in a newspaper 
in Minot, N. Dak., entitled “Parity for 
the Farmers.” The advertisement was 
sponsored by the businessmen of that 
city. Similar advertisements have ap- 
peared in many other North Dakota 
newspapers, including those in Fargo, 
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There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being the State of North Dakota is a ma- 
jority agricultural State, the businessmen of 
this city feel that it is most imperative 
that we work side by side with those at- 
tempting to maintain a farm program which 
will enrich and develop the agricultural 
activities wherever they are a major industry 
or source of livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusion, we the 
following businessmen of this city of Edge- 
ley: (Resolve:) 

That we go on record condemning any 
effort on the part of any Congressman, the 
Department of Agriculture, or any agency 
for attempting to disrupt the stabilization 
program, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress shall not 
only maintain 90 percent of parity, but shall 
try to establish 100 percent of parity for all 
farm commodities. We do not favor any ten- 
dency toward flexibility of price support, but 
urge Congress to maintain a production-con- 
trol program which is necessary in order to 
have stabilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form of 
prosperity based on war and bloodshed, But 
favor genuinely sane and sound economic 
program, particularly for the producer, which 
shall be based on industry, security and indi- 
vidual initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those of 
other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions. 

Cofell & Son; Carlson Implement Co., 
C. A. Carlson; Frison Super Valu, Bal- 
zer B. Frison; Bill’s Drive Inn; Lydia’s 
Cafe; F. U. Oil Company, Joe Diemert, 
Mgr.; Murphy “Implement Co., Kim 
Murphy; Nordley Electric, William J. 
Nordley; Edgeley Cooperative Cream- 
ery Co.; Edgeley Improvement Associa- 
tion; Tony Weigel Dray; Glen Wilson, 
Mgr. Grocery; Nagel & Sons, Plumbing 
and Heating Co.; Wally's Barber Shop; 
Ray Laning, Mechanic; T. Erickson, 
Railroad Agent; Walter Neis, Socony 
Vac.; Pure Food Market, Elmer W. 
Gleason; Nitschke Furniture Store; 
Ed. A. Sellner, (Duffy's Tavern); 
Peterson-Biddick Co., Produce; Charles 
Anderson, Implement & Auto Sales; 
Thurston Ham, Accountant; Floyd 
Fredenburg, Veterans’ Agriculture In- 
structor; Farmers Union LP Gas Co., 
Wm. C. Rempfer, Mgr.; W. E. Pruett, 
Oil Bulk Station; Kipp Chevrolet, C. 
E. Kipp; D. D. McChesney; Marshall- 
Wells Stores, by Cy Meszaros, Partner; 
Cliff’s Hardware, C. P. Howe; Ralph 
Washburn, Edgeley Locker; Milo Knud- 
sen, Drug Store; Frank A. Kraft; 
Moritz Burgard, Hardware; Ham's 
Service, E. J. Ham; Floyd McColm, ele- 
vator manager; Dewey Burkett, eleva- 
tor manager; Jack C. Gordon, Lumber 
Co.; Leopold G. Sieg, Shoe Shop; Carl 
J. Erickson, Star Hotel; Edgeley Mail, 
Newspaper; Henry E. Freih Dray; 
William Hird; Russell Hull; D & H 
Sales & Service, Harold R. Kurtz; John 
Laffen, Mechanic; F. W. Schmit; Carl 
Fischer; Edgeley Barber Shop; Coffee 
Shop, Margaret Hull; V. D. Fergusson, 
M. D. 


PROPOSED TAX-REDUCTION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the REcorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a statement I have prepared 
on taxation, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD 


All or any one of the three tax-reduction 
Plans now being proposed by the Republican 
and Democratic Parties must be financed by 
borrowed money. All of us should give due 
consideration to the perils imminent in such 
a procedure. 

The Republican-sponsored excise-tax re- 
duction bill, reducing Federal revenue $1 
billion, is now before the Senate Finance 
Committee. The President in his speech 
Monday night laid out another Republican 
tax-reduction program reducing Federal rey- 
enues another $1 billion to $2 billion. In 
addition to these two Republican slashes 
into the Federal revenue, the Democrats 
also are proposing still another tax cut by 
raising exemptions on income taxes at fur- 
ther loss estimated at $2.5 billion for each 
$100 increase in personal income-tax exemp- 
tions. 

None of these proposals includes com- 
mensurate reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures. It would be necessary to borrow 
money to finance them separately or col- 
lectively. Each or all of them would in- 
crease the Federal debt which now stands 
at $275 billion. 

Just as the debt we have already piled 
up, this new tax-reduction debt will be per- 
manent as far as anyone now can see. We 
are not balancing the budget with present 
taxes. Therefore, tax reduction under any 
or all of these plans would add to the Fed- 
eral debt each year and pile up interest costs 
at the rate of at least 2144 percent com- 
pounded annually. 

I advocate responsible tax reduction. Re- 
sponsible tax reduction can be accomplished 
only through balancing the Federal budget 
by reduction of expenditures. For this rea- 
son, I shall oppose all tax reductions—Re- 
publican and Democratic—unless they are 
made fiscally sound by reduction in expendi- 
tures. 

Our taxes are burdensome, but we merely 
increase the burden by borrowing money 
to reduce them. A tax reduction now on 
borrowed money is simply a higher tax de- 
ferred. Sooner or later, one way or another, 
the American people must pay the colossal 
debt we have already incurred. New tax 
reduction debt would make it more colossal, 

In the past 15 years, to date we have 
added $200 billion to the Federal debt, and 
this deficit spending has been one of the 
main factors in reducing the value of the 
dollar to 50 cents or less. Interest now is 
costing 10 cents of every tax dollar. The 
proposed new tax-reduction debt will tend 
further to reduce the value of the dollar, 
and definitely increase the cost of interest. 

We are the victims of protracted fiscal 
irresponsibility. The time is long overdue 
to recognize that we shall continue on the 
highway to insolvency unless we turn around 
and insist upon pay-as-you-go financing. 

We of this generation are merely trustees 
for the future. We have before us proposals 
to use this trusteeship to save ourselves a 
few dollars at a time of relatively high pros- 
perity at the expense of future generations 
for whom it may not continue. 

I especially urge that these proposals, vital 
to our future security, be not decided on 
the basis of partisan political advantage. 

When it comes to our security, we are 
all Americans, and no one can deny that 
the cornerstone of our future security lies 
in solvent government. 

There is nothing before the country today 
more important than balancing the Federal 
budget by reducing expenditures to the 
minimum. Tax reductions then could and 
should be financed through retrenchment in 
nonessential expenditures. 

Any other course would be foolhardy, 
leading to ultimate disaster. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President— 
If I rise here, St. Patrick to honor, 
You surely won't blame my audacity. 


My mother was Nora O’Connor; 
I’m wedded to Katherine Cassidy. 


Here is a slainte, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
to my Irish mother and my wife’s and 
my Irish ancestry, to the holy land of 
Ireland, and to all of Irish blood every- 
where. 

The world, without the Irish, would 
lack much of its tears and laughter, of 
its wit and learning, of its gaiety and 
glory. Without the spreading, by the 
Trish, of the faith of St. Patrick much of 
the world might still lie in pagan dark- 
ness, unenlightened by any glimpse of 
Christian knowledge and culture. 

Of all the gifts Ireland has given to 
America, in her sons and daughters that 
have come to our shores, one of the most 
splendidly shining is a dashing and self- 
less courage—the kind of thing that 
makes the term “fighting Irish” a com- 
mon one, for football team or for army 
regiment. The Irishman who devotes 
himself to a cause leaps into that cause 
with all his heart and soul. The Irish 
have thus made themselves a glorious 
name for military heroism in many lands 
besides their own. Among England’s 
cherished traditions is the memory of the 
Trish Guards at Fontenoy; and no less a 
highlight of American history is the rec- 
ord of the Irish in the battle of Marye’s 
Heights. This courageous devotion has 
been beautifully celebrated by the Irish 
poet, Lionel Johnson, in his poem, Ways 
of War: 

A terrible and splendid trust 

Heartens the host of Innisfail; 

Their dream is of the swift sword-thrust, 

A lightning glory of the Gael. 


Croagh Patrick is the place of prayers, 
And Tara the assembling place: 

But each sweet wind of Ireland bears 
The trump of battle on its race. 


From Dursey Isle to Donegal, 

From Howth to Achill, the glad noise 
Rings: and the heirs of glory fall, 

Or victory crowns their fighting joys. 


A dream! a dream! an ancient dream! 
Yet, ere peace come to Innisfail, 

Some weapons on some field must gleam, 
Some burning glory fire the Gael. 

That field may lie beneath the sun, 
Fair for the treading of an host: 

That field in realms of thought be won, 
And armed minds do their uttermost: 


Some way to faithful Innisfail 
Shall come the majesty and awe 

Of martial truth, that must prevail 
To lay on all the eternal law. 


May America continue forever, on each 
St. Patrick’s Day, to pay its tribute in 
every city, and in the Halls of Congress, 
to Ireland, the living green symbol of the 
love of freedom; and to St. Patrick, the 
great saint, whose life shows the devo- 
tion to God that forms the foundation of 
true freedom for every man. 


THE REVOLUTION IN STRATEGY— 
ADDRESS BY SIR JOHN SLESSOR 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 

some days ago marshal of the Royal Air 

Force, Sir John Slessor, made a speech 
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which has created much comment. The 
basis of this address, by one of the world’s 
foremost airmen, one who has been con- 
nected with airpower in practical fashion 
since 1915, was that we may have an 
end to total wars as a result of the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, along 
with the methods necessary to deliver 
them. 

Air Marshal Slessor pointed out that 
in the past all wars have been waged 
with a desire for improvement, an effort 
on the part of individuals or nations to 
obtain something they did not have. In 
this air age, however, Air Marshal Slessor 
does not see how any people under these 
new conditions could improve their posi- 
tion, because all may well be destroyed. 

The air marshal points out that if it 
is decided not to use atomic weapons, by 
some form of mutual agreement, we shall 
immediately be passing over the advan- 
tage to those who have an excess in 
manpower. He also pointed out how 
absurd are the various discussions and 
efforts to prove there is any real defense 
today against atomic air attack; and he 
refers to analyses made in this country 
showing that the effort for such defense 
would run around $16 billion; and if 
NATO countries were also in the picture, 
the total expense would probably be 
about $27 billion. 

He points out all this would be in- 
effective in defense, and also that the 
intercontinental guided missiles which 
are rapidly being developed would make 
such a defense even less effective. 

Mr. President, I should like to read a 
statement at the end of this talk in which 
the air marshal quotes that great cham- 
pion of freedom, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill: 

I have sometimes the odd thought that the 
annihilating character of these agencies may 
bring an utterly unforeseeable security to 
mankind. It may be that when the advance 
of destructive weapons enables everyone to 
kill everybody else no one will want to kill 
anyone at all. At any rate, it seems pretty 
safe to say that a war which begins by both 
sides suffering what they dread most, and 
that is undoubtedly the case now, is less 
likely to occur than one which dangles the 
lurid prizes of former days before ambitious 
eyes. 


Mr. President, I shall have some things 
later to present my colleagues for consid- 
eration with respect to the new budget, 
primarily the new air budget. In the 
meantime, I hope they will read this 
talk by one of the greatest airmen the 
free world has produced. I believe they 
will agree his thoughts are penetrating, 
unique, and constructive. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire address by Sir John Slessor be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REVOLUTION IN STRATEGY 
(By Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir John Slessor) 

I am going to give some personal views on 
what I think has been the effect of the com- 
plete revolution in human affairs brought 
about by the coming of age of air power, in 
relation to what, after all, is really of over- 
riding importance to every one of us, what- 
ever his or her profession or walk of life, 
namely the issue of war and peace. 
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I say the “coming of age” of air power. 
Of course, airplanes have been fiying for 
more than 21 years. But it seems to me 
convenient to think of airpower “coming of 
age” with the advent of the near-sonic and 
supersonic airplane allied to the atomic and 
soon the hydrogen bomb. 

That obviously does not mean the peak of 
its development. 

The next major step forward will probably 
be the development of the unmanned air- 
craft, which is anyway within measurable 
distance. That will not mean the disap- 

ance of all air crews from the air forces 
of the world; it will mean that the pilotless 
bomber and fighter—two stage rocket— 
guided missile, call it what you will—will 
eventually take the place of the new piloted 
planes, just coming into the service. 

That no doubt will raise all sorts of prob- 
lems but it won't make any fundamental 
difference in principle. We are already in 
the early stages of the process, in that both 
bombers and fighters, particularly of course 
fighters, are increasingly dependent on con- 
trol from the ground. And it is only over- 
simplifying the argument a little to say that 
the ultimate development is merely to take 
the pilot out of the cockpit and replace him 
with an almost superhumanly ingenious 
gadget. 

Again, I used the word revolution. Well, 
for the first time in the hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of years that man has 
existed, he can carry or propel through the 
air, and can do it at a range of thousands of 
miles at a speed somewhere about that of 
sound (and ultimately much faster), a mis- 
sile that by itself can destroy a city. 

It is just plain silly to behave as though 
this revolution had never happened. Ac- 
tually it has completely transformed the 
whole complexion and dimension of the 
problem of peace and war. All previous 
conceptions have become obsolete. 

Let me hasten to say that I am not here 
to tell you that we can now scrap the Navy 
and disband the Army and put all our money 
on a new-model push-button air force. But 
if there were another major war it would not 
remotely resemble the last one. And I per- 
sonally have not the least doubt that most 
of us will live to see the most sweeping 
changes in the other two services as well as 
in the air force—particularly in the navy. 
At least I hope so, because if we don’t it will 
mean we are not keeping pace with the 
times—and that would be mortally danger- 
ous. But there must be an army and a 
navy—anyway for as far ahead as we need 
bother to look tonight. 

Now I believe the first and most far- 
reaching consequence of this revolution is 
that total war as we have known it in the 
past 40 years is a thing of the past. That 
may sound a pretty rash statement. But I 
believe it to be true. War is a matter of 
wills; nations or coalitions went to war to 
impose their will on an opponent. You 
started off by trying to do it by persuasion— 
that is, by diplomacy—and if that was no 
good you tried to do it by force. At a given 
moment—the declaration“ of war—you 
turned over from an interchange of notes 
between men in top hats to an in 
of bullets between men in tin hats. 

The next rather obvious thing I must say 
is that you didn’t take the initiative in forc- 
ing a war unless you thought you could 
win it. And (this is the important point) 
we now know to our cost that winning a 
war does not mean just forcing an enemy 
to lay down his arms and accept your 
terms—it means creating world conditions 
more favorable to oneself than could have 
been brought about if there had not been 
a war. 

Today there is not the remotest chance 
of anyone winning a war on that definition. 
A world war in this day and age would be 
general suicide and the end of civilization 
as we know it. 
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I know quite well that people have said 
that before. Today, for the first time in 
history, I believe it’s true. And the reason 
for that is that if there were another world 
shooting war, the atom and the hydrogen 
bomb would be used, beyond any shadow of 
doubt whatever. It is a most dangerous de- 
lusion to compare these weapons of mass 
destruction, as some people do, with gas, 
and say that they won’t be used next time 
just as gas was not used last time. There 
is no analogy whatever. There was an anti- 
dote to the earlier gasses—apart from the 
Geneva protocol and all that sort of thing— 
they actually did not think they'd be as 
effective as high explosive and incendiaries. 
By the time the Germans developed a new 
gas they had lost control of the air over 
their own country and it would obviously 
have been crazy of them to use it. Besides 
gas would not have the instantly cataclysmic 
effect of these terrible new weapons. No. 
I believe the atom and the hydrogen bombs 
haye come to stay—anyway until the world 
political climate is such as to make any sort 
of weapon unn At least I hope so, 
because I believe it is these things that have 
made total war an obsolete conception. So 
I do not think it is a very good idea to take 
the atom bomb out of the hands of the sol- 
diers (or rather the airmen) as has been 
suggested, leaving in the hands of the sol- 
diers conventional weapons which have rav- 
aged the world in the two great wars of our 
time. That would surely be a tremendous 
advantage to the side with vast masses of 
docile, disciplined, expendable manpower— 
which no doubt is why the Kremlin bangs 
the drum of atomic disarmament on every 
conceivable occasion. 

Obviously a very relevant point here is 
whether there is any defense against these 
things? Well, we all know the old cliche 
to the effect that every weapon of offense 
sooner or later finds its defensive antidote. 
That may still be true. Personally, I don’t 
think it is. Even against the piloted bomb- 
er, defense is a terrific problem. It’s no 
longer the old question of imposing an attri- 
tion rate of 5 or 10 percent casualties on a 
succession of raids until the enemy can't 
stand it any longer—as it was last time. 
These modern weapons are so appallingly 
devastating that we can’t allow even rela- 
tively few of them to get through—and, 
mind you, those few would be sent over 
among massed raids of aircraft carrying the 
conventional types of bomb. That means 
we have got to achieve virtually a hundred 
percent kill-rate on each raid. Well, we are 
still a long way from anything of the kind. 
And I advise you not to be unduly im- 
pressed by these stories about the wonderful 
guided missile that is going to shoot down 
all these supersonic bombers. It will come 
in time, but at present it’s not nearly as 
easy as all that. 

Then, the piloted bomber as we know it 
today no doubt is with us for some time 
to come. But it won't be so very long as 
history is measured before it gives way to 
the unmanned bomber, the future version 
of V-2, the really long-range ground-to- 
ground guided missile arriving at, say, 3 or 
4 times the speed of sound. One hesitates 
these days to say that anything is impos- 
sible. I suppose it is not inconceivable that 
we might be able to divert, or prematurely 
explode, even the V-2 of the future with its 
atomic warhead. But as far as I know, no 
one has the foggiest idea how to set about it. 

Anyway, it’s not merely a question of find- 
ing the scientific or technological solutions 
to these problems. There is then the prob- 
lem of providing all these new scientific de- 
fenses on a scale to cover the free world 
and incidentally the shipping that links the 
free world—against this entirely flexible at- 
tack that can strike here today and there 
tomorrow. The Americans have recently 
had a number of committees to examine the 
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problem of the air defense of the Continental 
United States. One of the reports estimated 
the cost at about $16 billion—and I under- 
stand that wasn’t the most expensive esti- 
mate either. Well—add to that the cost of 
defending other allied countries, and call 
the total for the sake of argument $27 billion 
is it really a practical economic proposition 
for NATO to spend that amount on defense 
against air attack? And then someone in 
a research laboratory thinks up a new form 
of attack and the whole thing is obsolete. 

No, I'm afraid I believe that anything like 
overall air defense against the present and 
still more the near-future threat just is not 
on—and that applies to Russia with their 
vast area to be covered, just as it does to us. 
What’s more, I confess I can’t feel unduly 
depressed about that. If by some miracle we 
were to find some effective and practicable 
form of defense, it would only be a matter 
of time before Russia did the same, and 
then what? Then in effect airpower is can- 
celed out on either side, and I should in- 
deed regard world war III as being on the 
tapis again, with the free world having to 
match Russia man for man, tank for tank, 
escort for U-boat—and so on. That would 
be a very gloomy prospect indeed, more 
especially if China, with her almost limit- 
less manpower, were allied with Russia. 

So briefly, that is why I think that a reyo- 
lution has really occurred, and that the era 
of total war is over—as long as we do not 
take leave of our senses and agree to atomic 
disarmament. 

Now—if that is accepted, it seems to me 
that the problem of the make and shape of 
our armed strength automatically assumes 
its proper proportions. As I've said, no one 
in his right mind suggests that we can 
afford to wash out the Army and Navy and 
concentrate entirely on airpower. People 
who try to carry things to their ultimate 
logical conclusions often end up in mad- 
houses. I do not see how we could possibly 
reduce the strength of our Regular Army— 
anyway in the near future. It is not really 
big enough for its commitments even now. 
And, until we can be quite certain that 
major war is a thing of the past, we must 
have a Navy to deal with the terrible threat 
of the mine and the submarine. Again, un- 
happily for the taxpayer, we can’t ignore 
air defense. Fighter command, no doubt, 
will look very different in the foreseeable 
future—with the pilotless interceptor, I 
mean the really long-range ground-to-air 
controlled missile, taking the place of the 
manned fighter. But a measure of defense 
is part of the deterrent. And we must not 
overlook the possibility of new forms of 
attack—such as sabotage with chemical or 
bacteriological agents, or the “Trojan horse” 
form of atomic attack on our ports. 

All this is a question of priorities—of put- 
ting first things first. One thing is quite 
certain, and that is that if we try to be 
strong everywhere, we shall be strong enough 
nowhere. And I don’t see how any thinking 
person can escape the conclusion that the 
very top priority must go to the air striking 
force. We and the United States together 
must maintain, as the first charge on our 
military resources, that force which is the 
great deterrent—the real preventive of war. 
And, if it’s going to do that, it must at the 
same time be able and ready to bring in- 
stantaneously overwhelming pressure to bear 
on aggression at its source. I don't mean 
merely against airfields or launching sites— 
still less only against troops in battle—but 
against the real source of aggression—the 
heart of the aggressor country. That’s where 
the battlefield must be, if there must be a 
battlefield. 

May I put in a word of warning here 
against the superficial attractions of what 
I call the “Leave it to America” theory— 
you know—the idea that we must have home 
defense fighters, and aircraft to cooperate 
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with the Army and Navy, but that we really 
can't afford these expensive bombers—and 
anyway why should we? The Americans 
have got a splendid bomber force, let’s leave 
it to them to do that part of the business. 
It is a superficially beguiling idea—especially 
when we are filling in our income tax re- 
turns. I do assure you that it would be ab- 
solutely fatal for two reasons. First, we have 
in this country a gold mine of knowledge 
and skill in this bomber trade—in tech- 
nique, design and invention, and in aptitude 
and battle experience, which we must con- 
tribute to the common cause. Secondly— 
and more important—Sir Winston Churchill 
has said “Air mastery is today the supreme 
expression of military power.” Now—the 
bomber is the primary agent of air mastery. 
And, if we want to remain a first-class power, 
we cannot possibly leave to an ally, however 
staunch and loyal, the monopoly of this in- 
strument of such decisive importance in 
these massive issues of war and peace. But 
I do not want to get involved in detail, and 
will sum up my general theme, by suggest- 
ing that the same sort of considerations may 
have been in the Prime Minister’s mind in 
the House of Commons on November 3d last 
year, when he said this; “I have sometimes 
the odd thought that the annihilating char- 
acter of these agencies may bring an utterly 
unforeseeable security to mankind * * + it 
may be that when the advance of destruc- 
tive weapons enables everyone to kill every- 
body else, no one will want to kill anyone at 
all; at any rate it seems pretty safe to say 
that a war which begins by both sides suffer- 
ing what they dread most, and, that is un- 
doubtedly the case now, is less likely to occur 
than one which dangles the lurid prizes of 
former days before ambitious eyes.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther routine business to be transacted 
during the morning hour? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
morning business is concluded, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Executive Calendar, to act 
on nominations beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

William A. Kimbel, of South Carolina, to 
be the representative of the United States 
to the ninth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred and sixty-four postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
Secretary will state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar, beginning with 
the new reports. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of David McK. Key, of Connecticut, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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UNITED STATES ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON INFORMATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mark A. May, of Connecticut, to be 
a member for a term of 3 years expiring 
January 27, 1956. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Justin Miller, of California, to be a 
member for a term of 3 years expiring 
January 27, 1956. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, to 
be a member for a term of 3 years ex- 
piring January 27, 1957. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be immediately 
notified of these confirmations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President of the United 
States will be notified forthwith. 


DISTRICT OF COLUM3IA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY 


Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in considering the Execu- 
tive Calendar a short time ago, two nom- 
inations listed on the reverse side of the 
Executive Calendar were not acted upon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the 
two nominations listed under District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RET in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. The nominations will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew Parker, to be a member of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Francis F. Healy to be a member of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. Without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. ~ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ban- 
RETT in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette Magnuson 
Anderson Goldwater Malone 
Barrett Gore Mansfield 
Beall Green Martin 
Bennett Hayden McClellan 
Bricker Hendrickson Millikin 
Bridges Hennings Monroney 
Bush Hickenlooper Morse 
Butler, Md. Hill Murray 
Byrd Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Payne 
Carlson Hunt Potter 
Case Ives Purtell 
Chavez Jackson Robertson 
Clements Jenner Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kefauver Stennis 
Duff Kerr Symington 
Dworshak Kilgore ye 
Ellender Knowland Upton 
Ferguson Kuchel Watkins 
Fianders Langer Welker 
Frear Lehman Wiley 
Fulbright Lennon Williams 
George Long Young 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Nebraska 
LMr. Griswotp], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Murr, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official committee business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
excessively high losses suffered by Amer- 
ican troops from Hawaii in the Korean 
war is dramatically shown by the figures 
of casualties issued by the Department 
of Defense and reported in a news story 
appearing in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
of March 10, 1954. I ask unanimous 
consent that the newspaper article be 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISLE CASUALTIES Four TIMES THOSE OF 

MAINLAND GI's 

‘The number of Hawaii men killed in Korea 
is four times as great in ratio to population, 
as mainland soldiers, according to Defense 


pepi casualty figures as of December 
, 1953, 

On that date, Hawaii had a total of 1,383 
casualties as a result of the Korean war. Of 
these, 365 were killed in action or dead, and 
947 were wounded. The Nation as a whole 
numbered a total of 136,980 casualties, with 
30,606 dead and 103,327 wounded, 
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In ratio to population, Hawaii’s men were 
wounded three times more and Hawaii suf- 
fered three and a half times the total num- 
ber of casualties, 

Since December 31, 1953, the number of 
men listed as having died in Korea has gone 
up, due to the Defense Department’s an- 
nouncement of the presumption of the death 
of men listed as missing for more than 1 
year. 

The number of Hawaii men who lost their 
lives in Korea now totals 430. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
in my remarks a statement dealing with 
the question of alleged communism in 
Hawaii. 

The article points out that the prob- 
lem is not limited to Hawaii by any 
means, and it gives what I believe are 
some very sound facts. The statement 
Was prepared by a very distinguished 
Democrat of the Territory of Hawaii, 
who took a very active part in the prose- 
cution of the Communists. In it he re- 
futes the argument that because of the 
problem of communism Hawaii should 
be denied statehood. 

I may say further that the case against 
the leaders of the Communist Party in 
Hawaii, the so-called Hawaii Seven, 
who were convicted in Honolulu for vio- 
lation of the Smith Act by a jury made 
up of local citizens was presented to the 
Federal grand jury by Howard K. Hod- 
dick. He is now a practicing attorney 
in Honolulu and was then United States 
district attorney for Hawaii. 

Mr. Hoddick probably was with the 
case longer and had more to do with 
it than any other attorney. He is now, 
moreover, working as a special counsel 
for the Territorial Commission on Sub- 
versive Activities, whose report has been 
quoted extensively by the foes of state- 
hood. His part in the fight against 
communism in Hawaii has been an ex- 
ceptionally important one. His knowl- 
edge of the problem cannot be disputed 
and his appraisal of it is exceptionally 
well informed. 

Mr. Hoddick is a Democrat. 

In a letter addressed to several mem- 
bers of the United States Senate who 
are friends of his, he says, “it is appar- 
ent from the record that the people of 
Hawaii are alert to the danger of and 
have taken more than adequate steps to 
contain and remove” communism in the 
islands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Some Senators have objected to the ad- 
mission of Hawaii as a State on the ground 
that it is controlled politically by Com- 
munists. I was with the Department of 
Justice from August 1948 to August 1953. I 
served as assistant United States attorney, 
United States attorney under court appoint- 
ment, and as a special assistant to the At- 
torney General. 

As United States attorney I presented the 
case against the seven leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in Hawaii to the grand jury 
and obtained their indictment; as Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General I par- 
ticipated in their prosecution for conspiring 
to violate the Smith Act, which, after pro- 
tracted trial, resulted in their conviction. I 
am currently working as special counsel for 
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the Territorial Commission on Subversive 
Activities. 

There are Communists here in Hawaii, al- 
though proportionately fewer than in most 
industralized States, and today many less 
than there were at the time the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities held its 
hearings in Honolulu in April, 1950. Some 
of these persons identified and convicted as 
Communists occupy key positions in the la- 
bor movement here. This is a standard facet 
of the Communist infiltration technique, but 
it does not mean that their influence will 
constitute a serious danger if they divert 
from genuine labor movement causes. 

Light was first cast upon Communist ac- 
tivities in the Territory of Hawaii in late 
1947 when an ex-Communist, Ichiro Izuka, 
published a pamphlet, The Truth About 
Communism in Hawaii. 

In 1948 the Territorial government taking 
cognizance of the danger started proceed- 
ings which resulted in the dismissal of two 
identified Communists, John E. Reineckie 
and his wife, from their positions as teach- 
ers with the Department of Public Instruc- 

- tion. This was one of the first proceedings 
of its sort in the country. 

The 1949 Territorial legislature created a 
commission on subversive activities to in- 
vestigate communism and Communist-front 
activities, and that commission is still ac- 
tively engaged in this work. Communism 
cannot stand the light of accurate reporting 
and the reports of this commission to the 
Territorial legislature have done much to 
weaken the strength of the Communist Par- 
ty in Hawaii. 

In April 1950 the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities conducted hearings 
in Honolulu and in 1951 took further testi- 
mony on the subject in Washington. Fol- 
lowing this a grand jury of the United States 
District Court of the District of Hawaii re- 
turned an indictment charging seven mem- 
bers of the executive board of the Commu- 
nist Party with conspiring to violate the 
Smith Act. The trial and conviction of these 
seven shed further light on Communist 
activities in the Territory. 

In addition to the activities of the Gov- 
ernment agencies noted above, there has 
been an organization of citizens called the 
Hawaii Residents Association, also known 
as IMUA, which has been actively engaged 
in selling democracy and in combating com- 
munism by publicizing the truths concern- 
ing it. 

It is apparent from this record that the 
people of Hawaii are alert to the 
and have taken more than adequate steps 
to contain and to remove it. Communism 
is a danger to organized democratic govern- 
ment everywhere, but with the record sum- 
marized above, I respectfully submit that its 
existence in Hawaii is not a factor which 
should weigh against statehood. 

We of Hawaii are racially heterogeneous, 
but 99.99 percent are homogeneous Ameri- 
cans. I am a Democrat, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, raised in Virginia, educated in 
Massachusetts and am practicing my pro- 
fession and raising my children in Hawaii. 
Our loyalty to the United States is sincere, 
deep, and unquestioning as is that of our 
Hawaiian neighbors. I feel that I am en- 
titled to a voice in national affairs which 
will affect the future of my family. I want 
to know that my children will be able to 
express their voice in those affairs, either 
through their elected representatives or di- 
rectly as their particular talents may permit 
them. 

In this era when it is so important that 
the United States should live up to its demo- 
cratic principles if we are to awaken a 
recognition of them in the captive nations 
under Communist control and subject to 
such control, I urge you to use every influ- 
ence you can bring to bear to see that Hawaii 
achieves statehood on its own merits and 
without delay. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, prelim- 
inary to the remarks I am about to make, 
I should like to call to the attention of 
all Senators the fact that in the rear of 
the chamber is a map of the Hawaii 
Archipelago, showing distances between 
the islands. In discussing the question 
of Hawaiian statehood I intend to refer 
to the map. I am sure that some Sen- 
ators will be interested in seeing for 
themselves not only the great distance 
which separates the Hawaiian Islands 
from the mainland, approximately 2,400 
miles, but also the great distances be- 
tween the various islands of the Archi- 
pelago, one as great as 1,615 miles. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Texas came to the United States Senate 
without any preconceived notions re- 
garding statehood for Hawaii. As a 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs during the past year 
and this year, I have tried to keep an 
open mind until all the evidence was 
heard. Actually, Mr. President, there 
were reasons which caused me to be 
sympathetic to the appeal of the people 
of Hawaii for admission as the 49th 
State. In the first place, I am familiar 
with the history of my State’s long fight 
for admission into the Union. There is 
a certain appeal and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding for the desire of any people 
to have their Territory included as one 
of the States of the American Union. 

Mr. President, history shows that al- 
though the people of the Republic of 
Texas during the first year of its exist- 
ence as a Republic voted overwhelmingly 
to ask for admission to the United States, 
and were refused when they came to 
Washington, a little later on, approxi- 
mately 7 or 8 years later, a treaty was 
negotiated by which Texas would join 
the Union. But, as Senators know, that 
treaty was defeated on the floor of the 
Senate. It was not approved by the 
necessary two-thirds vote; it was de- 
feated by a two-thirds vote. 

The only way Texas was to gain ad- 
mission into the Union was through a 
joint resolution of the United States 
Congress proposing that Texas enter 
under certain terms, conditions, and 
guarantees, and an acceptance of those 
proposals, terms, conditions, and guar- 
antees by the Congress of the Republic 
of Texas and by the people in convention 
assembled. 

During the debate on the Bricker 
amendment, frequent references were 
made to the manner in which the ex- 
ecutive department used the executive- 
agreement procedure to circumvent the 
treaty route. Actually, Congress, as in 
the case of the admission of Texas, and 
in other instances, has used the route 
of joint resolutions rather than treaties, 
which some students of history and some 
lawyers thought should have been used 
in such instances. 

But, Mr. President, being familiar with 
the history of the struggle of the people 
of my State of Texas for admission to 
the Union, I naturally was sympathetic 
with, and am still sympathetic with, and 
have a sincere feeling of respect for, 
those in a Territory who now want it to 
be admitted as a State of the Union. 

Secondly, I have served with citizens 
of Hawaii in the Armed Forces, and was 
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stationed for a short time in the islands, 
at Honolulu. I am acquainted with the 
gallant manner in which men from Ha- 
waii served in all branches of the Armed 
Forces, and especially with the record 
of those who served with many men 
from my own State in the Italian cam- 
paigns. 

In World War II, the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, composed of 2,600 Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry, helped write 
into the annals of American history one 
of the great records of heroism. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark has pointed out that 
the 442d was the most decorated unit 
in the entire military history of the 
United States. 

Moreover, I am fully aware of the fact 
that the civilian population of Hawaii 
gave its complete and wholehearted war- 
time cooperation, as Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz has testified, and oversub- 
scribed its war-bond quota. 

In the more recent Korean war, a sub- 
stantial percentage of soldiers from Ha- 
waii, both Caucasian and non-Cauca- 
sion, were in the 24th and 25th Divisions 
in Japan when the outbreak occurred. 
They were the first divisions committed 
to action in Korea. The 24th Division 
was soon afterward strengthened by the 
Fifth Regimental Combat Team from 
Hawaii. 

I say all this in order that it may 
be clear that I have high regard and 
sincere respect for the people of Hawaii, 
I am certain that the great majority 
of them are patriotic and loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. The only criticism I shall 
make against any of them will apply 
to the small group of Communists, who 
apparently have more influence than 
they should have in the economy and 
politics of the Territory. Even with Ha- 
waii as a Territory, we must do some- 
rio about the communism which exists 

ere. 

I have listened to the evidence which 
was presented before our committee, 
and I have concluded, in spite of the 
respect and sympathy which I have for 
the people of Hawaii in their appeal for 
statehood, that it would be a mistake 
for Congress to admit Hawaii as a State. 
I am frank to say that I am influenced 
in my decision by what I believe to be 
best for the United States, the present 
48 States of the Union. At times it 
seems it is not popular for us to put the 
question to ourselves as to what is best 
for our own country when we are called 
upon to vote on issues in Congress. But 
I think we may be permitted to do that, 
especially in this instance. When Amer- 
ican citizens within the Territory of Ha- 
waii are asking that Hawaii be admitted 
as a State, we should consider the ques- 
tion not only from the viewpoint of what 
might be best for them, but also what 
might be best for the United States as it 
exists today, for the 48 respective States 
which now compose the Union. 

I believe we can meet and satisfy the 
rights and the needs of the people of 
the Territory of Hawaii by another pro- 
cedure, namely, by granting them com- 
monwealth status, without the corre- 
sponding loss of power which would re- 
sult to the present States of the Union 
if Hawaii is admitted as a State. 
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I also oppose statehood for Alaska. 
Soine Senators have asked on the floor 
of the Senate why the junior Senator 
from Texas and other Senators who are 
opposed to statehood for both Territo- 
ries should have voted to tie Alaska to 
the Hawaiian bill. I have explained, 
and I wish to repeat, that, in my opinion, 
geographically Alaska is situated better 
for statehood than is Hawaii; that 
actually, in my opinion, & better case 
was made for the admission of Alaska; 
and that I do not believe it would be 
fair to admit Hawaii and not admit 
Alaska as a State at the same time. 
Of course, I was motivated in my vote, 
further, by the fact that it might be 
possible, by tying the two Territories 
together, to cause the defeat of the en- 
tire measure in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

But I wish to repeat, Mr. President, 
that many Senators who are opposed to 
the entry of the two Territories as 
States voted as they did because it was 
felt that if Hawaii were admitted, Alaska 
also should be admitted at the same 
time. 

The four reasons for my opposition 
to Hawaiian statehood are as follows: 
First, the nearest Hawaiian Island is 
more than 2,000 miles from the west 
coast of the United States. I believe it 
vould be a bad precedent to admit to 
the Union an island Territory which is 
noncontiguous to other States, and 
which forms no part of the American 
continent. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the 
Senator from Texas observes, as I do, 
that there are now on the floor only 1 
Republican Senator and only 3 Dem- 
ocratic Senators. In view of that, does 
the Senator from Texas recall the num- 
ber of Senators who were in attendance 
at the time hearings were held on Ha- 
waiian statehood, and the number of Re- 
publican Senators who were present? 

Mr. DANIEL. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Florida that at times, I think, 
only the chairman or the acting chair- 
man was present, especially when we 
had before the committee witnesses who 
testified with respect to the influence of 
the Communists upon the economy and 
the political life of the islands. 

Members of the Senate who would 
jump to investigate communism any- 
where else in the United States, or in 
any of its Territories, seemed not to want 
to go into the matter in Hawaii. Yet I 
will say frankly that I have not seen evi- 
dence of so much Communist domina- 
tion of the economy or political life in 
any part of the United States or its Ter- 
ritories as I have seen with respect to 
Hawaii. 

The Senator from Florida is correct; 
very few members of the committee were 
present to hear the testimony. It sim- 
ply seems that the people of the United 
States have taken it for granted that it 
would be desirable to admit the two 
‘Territories as States. It would be so 
nice. It would do so much good for the 
people who want to have their Terri- 
tories become States. 
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The political platforms of both the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties 
have said it would be all right to admit 
the Territories as States, and we seem 
to take it so much for granted that I 
feel the entire trouble is that a great 
many Members of the Senate have not 
gone into the facts and have not heard 
the evidence which some of us are trying 
to bring out on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas is 
making a very able speech and is bring- 
ing out some very important facts. I 
wonder if he would agree to a unani- 
mous-consenꝭ request that I be permitted 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, with- 
out his losing the floor, so that other 
Senators may be present to hear what 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas is saying. 

Mr. DANIEL. I appreciate the desire 
of the senior Senator from Texas, and I 
will yield for the purpose he has sug- 
gested, although I may say that I am 
afraid that too many Members of the 
Senate are not interested in hearing a 
discussion of the issue. Nevertheless, I 
appreciate the efforts of my distinguished 
colleague, and I should be glad to afford 
an opportunity to other Senators to hear 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield for the purpose 
suggested by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for one other 
question? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Texas have any idea where other 
Senators are getting their information 
on which they expect to base their votes, 
if they did not attend the hearings and 
if they do not listen to the debate? Does 
the Senator know where they are getting 
their information? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes. Some of our col- 
leagues get their information from the 
platforms of the parties. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does not the Sen- 
ator agree that the bill now pending is 
probably one of the most important 
measures which will be considered by 
the present Congress, and that if once 
favorable action is taken, it cannot be 
undone; once we get a new State into 
the Union, we can never get it out; and 
that we would set a precedent which 
would forever after plague us? Yet our 
colleagues are not concerned with hear- 
ing debate on this important question. 
Does not the Senator think that is a sad 
commentary? 

Mr. DANIEL. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that if we admit into the Union a 
non-contiguous island Territory which 
is not within the continental limits of 
this country we will be setting a prece- 
dent with respect to other Territories 
and islands. The Republican platform 
states that that party is in favor of ulti- 
mate statehood for Puerto Rico. The 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and many other 
of the island Territories will ask for 
statehood. 

The second point which I shall bring 
out in a few moments by citing facts 
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and figures is that every Senator who 
votes for statehood for the two Terri- 
tories will be voting to give up one 
twenty-fifth of his State’s and his peo- 
ple’s proportionate representation on the 
floor of the Senate, and to bring in new 
Senators who can cancel out the votes 
of any four Senators present on this 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
den. 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to my colleage, 
the senior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum without the Senator’s 
losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Anderson Hill Monroney 
Barrett Ives Payne 

Bush Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Butler, Md. Kefauver Smathers 
Daniel Kerr Smith, Maine 
Duff Knowland Watkins 
Ellender Lehman Young 
Gillette Malone 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present: 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of the absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Bricker, Mr. 
Bripces, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case, Mr. CuHavez, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. Cooper, Mr. CORDON, 
Mr. Dovcias, Mr. DworsHaKk, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HoEy, Mr. 
HOLLAND, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. JohNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEN- 
NON, Mr. Lonc, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr, 
MILLIKIN, Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. POTTER, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
UPTON, Mr. WELKER, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. 
WuraMs entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quo- 
rum is present, 


WILHELM ENGELBERT—VETO MES- 
SAGE (S. DOC. NO. 106) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
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panying bill, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

Ireturn herewith, without my approval 
Senate bill 153, a bill for the relief of 
Wilhelm Engelbert. 

This measure would grant the status 
of lawful permanent residence in the 
United States to Mr. Engelbert upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. 

Mr. Engelbert is a native and citizen 
of Germany who was born in Dortmund, 
Westphalia, on July 27, 1905. He en- 
tered the United States illegally on De- 
cember 31, 1926, as a deserting seaman, 
with the intention of remaining here 
permanently. 

Between 1926 and the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939, the alien did noth- 
ing to regularize his status in the United 
States. In fact, according to the record 
set forth in the committees’ reports upon 
this bill, his actions indicate clearly that 
he thought of himself as a German and 
showed his allegiance time and again as 
that of a German national. 

After the United States entered World 
War II, Mr. Engelbert was interned as an 
enemy alien. He remained an internee 
until July 1, 1948. In due course a war- 
rant for his deportation to Germany was 
issued in 1943. This warrant, issued on 
grounds of illegal entry, was outstanding 
at the time of his release from alien 
enemy proceedings. Applications for re- 
consideration and reopening of the de- 
portation hearings have been denied by 
the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

Although it appears that to a certain 
extent Mr. Engelbert’s motives in becom- 
ing a member of the Nazi Party, regis- 
tering for service in the German Army, 
equipping himself with German money 
to defray the cost of a trip to Germany, 
and other acts demonstrating allegiance 
to Germany, may have been dictated by a 
desire to assist his mother and to obtain 
legal entry into the United States, the 
fact remains that he did nothing to regu- 
larize his status for some 12 years. Fur- 
thermore, from 1939 until the end of 
World War II there is nothing in the 
record of this case to indicate that Mr. 
Engelbert showed real willingness to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of a permanent 
resident of the United States. On the 
contrary, he sought repatriation to Ger- 
many during the war and it was not until 
after victory had been assured in Europe 
in 1945 that he withdrew his application 
and requested adjustment of his immi- 
gration status. 

Under these circumstances, I see no 
basis for setting aside the requirements 
of the immigration law. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

Tut WHITE House, March 17, 1954. 


MRS. MARGARETH WEIGAND—VETO 
MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO. 105) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
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bill, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, the enrolled bill (S. 502) for the 
relief of the estate of Mrs. Margareth 
Weigand. 

Kurt F. Weigand, the son of Mar- 
gareth Weigand and a German citizen 
resident in the United States, was in- 
terned in 1942 as an enemy alien, Fol- 
lowing his release from parole in 1945, 
he died in Fargo, N. Dak., by accidental 
drowning. Owing to his coverage under 
the Social Security Act, his mother, a 
resident and citizen of Germany, became 
entitled to a lump sum death benefit 
award. The amount of the award was 
vested in the Attorney General by Vest- 
ing Order 17973, dated May 31, 1951, 
which was issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. This bill would provide for 
the return of the amount so vested to 
the estate of Mrs. Margareth Weigand. 
Mrs. Weigand was alive at the date of 
issuance of the vesting order. 

Section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, in general pro- 
hibits the return of property or interests 
in property vested from nationals of 
Germany or Japan unless such nationals 
are eligible for return under the provi- 
sions of section 32 of the act. Mrs. 
Weigand did not file a claim under sec- 
tion 32 for return of the amount vested, 
and the record contains no indication 
that she would have been eligible for 
return. Her ineligibility would disqualify 
her successors in interest. If ineligible, 
the enactment of the bill would authorize 
the transfer of the property to the bene- 
ficiaries of her estate contrary to exist- 
ing general law. 

Moreover, even if these beneficiaries 
were eligible for the return of the prop- 
erty, this bill would bestow a preference 
on them by setting aside the claims pro- 
cedures prescribed by general law. 
There is no apparent reason for singling 
out the beneficiaries for preferential 
treatment of any nature. 

The reasons urged in support of this 
measure would equally apply to the cases 
of thousands of other enemy nationals 
whose property in the United States was 
vested pursuant to the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE Wuite House, March 17, 1954. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL ELEC- 
TION CONTEST 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] has 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I announced to the Senate that 
I intended to propound a unanimous- 
consent request with respect to the New 
Mexico senatorial election contest. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
was read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. I ask unanimous consent that the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
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be read again for the information of the 
Senate now that we have had a quorum 
call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Secretary will state the 
proposed unanimous-consent request. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954, at the hour of 5 
o’clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote 
without further debate, upon any amend- 
ment or motion, if any, proposed to the 
resolution (S. Res. 220) recommending that 
no Member of the Senate was elected from 
the State of New Mexico in the 1952 general 
election, and upon the said resolution. 

Ordered further, That the time between 
12 noon Monday, March 22, and 5 p. m. Tues- 
day, March 23, be equally divided between 
the proponents and opponents of the said 
resolution and controlled, respectively, by 
Mr. BARRETT and Mr. HENNINGS. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. For the benefit of 
Senators who were not in the Chamber 
when the subject was previously dis- 
cussed, I should state that it was the de- 
sire of Senators on the other side of the 
aisle and of Senators on ‘this side of the 
aisle that the Senate may have a period 
of more or less uninterrupted debate on 
the subject, inasmuch as the seat of a 
Member of the Senate is involved. Un- 
der the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement 2 days of debate on the con- 
test would be provided, with the time to 
be equally divided. 

It was also the desire on the part of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle that 
a day and hour certain be set for the 
debate and the vote so that Senators 
who intend to leave the city would have 
advance notice of the consideration of 
the resolution, and could arrange to re- 
turn to the city, or would not make en- 
gagements which would take them away 
at that particular time. 

So far as I am concerned, I wish to do 
everything possible to comply with the 
desires of Senators on the other side of 
the aisle, and I have told them that if 
Tuesday is not satisfactory I would be 
perfectly willing to agree to Wednesday, 
Thursday, or any other day. 

In fairness to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
whose seat is involved, and in fairness 
to his colleagues on both sides of the 
aiee I believe a specific date should be 
se 


Of course, it is true that on Monday I 
could move to displace the unfinished 
business and to take up the resolution, 
and following its disposition I could 
move that the Senate return to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business. 
That, however, would not fix a date and 
hour certain, for the debate and the 
vote, unless subsequently a unanimous 
consent agreement were entered into. 
That would mean that Senators would 
not know until next week on what day 
or hour the New Mexico election resolu- 
tion would be taken up. 

It is entirely immaterial to me, be- 
cause I expect to be here all of this week 
and all of next week, and for the balance 
of the session. However, I know that 
some Senators must attend to official 
business out of the city and that other 
Senators have important engagements 
which must be met, and which have been 
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made months in advance. If it is neces- 
sary for them to cancel such engage- 
ments it is important that the organiza- 
tions before which they are to appear be 
given advance notice of their inability 
to be present. 

Therefore I am propounding the 
unanimous consent request at this time 
merely as a matter of courtesy to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to 
cooperate with the majority leader in 
every way possible. It has not been easy 
for me to sit here for almost 5 months 
wondering whether a legal certificate of 
election is valid in the Senate of the 
United States. Isay this in all good con- 
science. My State has been slandered 
and libeled from one end to the other. 
Not only have Democrats been slandered 
and libeled, but also hundreds of Repub- 
lican State officials. Among them are 
the Governor of the State of New Mexico, 
who was elected under the same circum- 
stances and under the same set of facts, 
by the same voters, under the same law, 
and certified by the same election offi- 
cials. The Governor, who issued the 
certificate, is a Republican. 

Some persons suggest that there was 
no election in New Mexico. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I recall, on the 6th of January, 
1953, the Congress of the United States 
had the constitutional duty to canvas the 
electoral votes of the election which had 
taken place on the 4th of November, 1952, 
in which two sets of candidates for 
President and two sets of cendidates for 
Vice President ran for eiection, namely, 
candidate Eisenhower, now President Ei- 
senhower, Vice President Nixon, then 
Senator Nixon; and Mr. Stevenson and 
Senator Sparkman. 

Under the direction of the late Sen- 
ator Taft, the then majority leader, and 
the minority leader, we marched from 
the Senate Chamber to the House side 
and in the Hall of Representatives it was 
announced by the Vice President what 
constitutional duties Congress had to 
perform on that occasion. 

The Senate, through the Vice Presi- 
dent, appointed the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER] on behalf of the Re- 
publicans and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN] on behalf of the Democrats 
to count the electoral votes. The Speak- 
er of the House appointed 1 Republican 
and 1 Democratic Representative to 
serve in a similar capacity. 

These representatives of the Senate 
and the House then undertook to per- 
form their duty. They called the States 
alphabetically: Alabama, Arizona, and 
so on down the line. Finally the name 
of New Mexico was reached. In the 
election held in New Mexico a Republi- 
can Governor had been elected. By vir- 
tue of his office he was the chairman of 
the board of canvassers. In that elec- 
tion candidate Eisenhower received 4 
electoral votes and candidate Nixon re- 
ceived 4 electoral votes. 

I ask my colleagues to remember that 
this case does not involve only DENNIS 
CuAvez. A sovereign State is involved, 
and good, law-abiding, Christian citizens 
are involved. Politics is not involved, 
because, if politics were involved, the 
Republicans in my State would raise 
more Cain about it than even the sub- 
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committee, which, in its judgment, came 
to a conclusion. 

I should like to have both sides given 
an opportunity to be heard. I do not 
think we can come to a proper decision 
and vote without at least justifying the 
action taken by the people of the State of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as the time 
element is concerned, I made the sug- 
gestion that 12 hours be allowed for de- 
bate, and I stated that I would have no 
objection to increasing the time, if the 
distinguished Senator wants to suggest 
it. I made the request merely because I 
understood that Members on both sides 
of the aisle, including the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, wanted to be sure that 
there was ample notice in advance, so 
that Senators could lay aside any other 
activities they might have and be present 
and vote. If the Senator would prefer to 
have no unanimous-consent agreement, 
Ishall be glad to withdraw the request. I 
was doing only what I thought was 
proper. I shall be glad to withdraw the 
request. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I desire to get the de- 
bate over with as soon as is possible. I 
have sufficient confidence in the integ- 
rity, sincerity of purpose, and honesty of 
this body—I do not mean only the Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle, but the 
whole Senate of the United States—to 
believe that a fair decision will be ren- 
dered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator, if he will permit me, that I cer- 
tainly was not attempting to do an in- 
justice to the State of New Mexico. I 
thought I was doing something which 
was in conformity with the Senator's 
desire. 

I shall be glad to withdraw the unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ido not want the Sen- 
ator from California to feel that I am 
objecting to his request. I shall not ob- 
ject toit. I wanted to make my position 
clear so that the majority leader and the 
minority leader could come to some con- 
clusion as to the time of voting. So far 
as I am concerned, if it were not for 
the libels, insinuations, and innuendoes 
voiced by some so-called commentators, 
members of the press, and radio broad- 
casters, I would not take the time of the 
Senate on this subject. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand the unanimous-con- 
sent request is still before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has withdrawn 
the request. 


President, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal fcoting with 
the original States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, as the 
Presiding Officer knows, I did not ask 
for the last quorum call, and, certainly, 
there is no intention on my part to de- 
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lay consideration of the bill. It was 
pointed out, however, that very few Sen- 
ators were on the floor to hear the argu- 
ment being made by a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs with regard to points which have 
not been discussed on the floor. 

Mr. President, I shall continue my 
enumeration of the points which I wish 
to discuss this afternoon. If any Mem- 
bers desire to hear the evidence on one 
or more of these points I hope ther will 
remain with us. 

The four reasons which I had started 
to enumerate and which have caused me 
to conclude to vote against the admis- 
sion of Hawaii as a State are as follows: 

First, the nearest Hawaiian island is 
more than 2,000 miles from the west 
coast of the United States, and I believe 
it would be a bad precedent to admit 
to the Union an island territory which 
is noncontiguous to other States and 
which forms no part of the North Amer- 
ican Continent. There are other island 
territories, other island possessions, 
which some day will be making the same 
argument we hear today in favor of the 
admission of Hawaii into the Union. If 
we admit Hawaii, despite the fact that 
an international body of water extend- 
ing more than 2,000 miles lies between 
the west coast of California and the 
nearest Hawaiian island, to say nothing 
of the farthest Hawaiian island, we shall 
be setting a precedent which will plague 
us in the future, because the same argu- 
ments can be made in behalf of Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
other territories. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, Mr. 
President, the Republican platform and 
the Democratic platform have endorsed 
eventual statehood for Puerto Rico. 

My second point—and I wish every 
Member of the Senate would at least 
consider it—is concerned with the fact 
that 2 additional Senators and 2 addi- 
tional Representatives would seriously 
dilute or subtract from the representa- 
tion in Congress of the American people, 
constituting the present 48 States. If 
we admit Hawaii as a State, we will give 
up one forty-ninth of the present repre- 
sentation which the people of our respec- 
tive States have in the Congress. 
Hawaii, with only one three-hundredth 
percent of the population of the entire 
Nation would have one forty-ninth of 
the representation and the power in the 
United States Senate. 

The third point which I shall develop 
is that charges that members of the 
Communist Party are in position to con- 
trol the economy and influence the elec- 
tion of Members of Congress in Hawaii 
have not been thoroughly investigated 
or answered. 

Mr. President, I shall not say that all 
those charges are true, but some re- 
liable witnesses, including a former 
Governor of the Territory of Hawaii, 
came before our committee and testified. 
That former Governor, who is now a 
supreme court justice in Hawaii, stated 
that, a.though he had favored statehood 
in the past, he had changed his mind 
because he said the Communist leaders 
of the ILWU, the dominant labor union 
in Hawaii, which he said fronts for the 
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Communist. Party and is controlled by 
members of the Communist Party, would 
have a great infiuence in the election of 
2 Members of the Senate and 2 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 

I asked him whether he thought the 
Communist leaders in Hawaii could con- 
trol the election of two United States 
Senators, and he said they certainly 
could influence elections and could veto 
the election of any candidate. 

Mr. President, that former governor 
further said that these Communist lead- 
ers have control of the economy of the 
islands. That is not a direct quotation, 
but it is an accurate statement of sub- 
stantially what he said. 

These charges have been made by citi- 
zens of such reputation that they should 
not go uninvestigated and unanswered 
before we act. 

As I wes saying a moment ago, in an- 
swer to questions from the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], there 
are Members of the Senate who would 
investigate communism anywhere in this 
Nation or its other Territories at the 
drop of a hat, but who would not go into 
the question of communism in Hawaii 
because they are committed to the ad- 
mission of the Territory as a State, and 
they fear that such action on their part 
would prejudice them in their efforts to 
have Hawaii admitted. 

My fourth point is that commonwealth 
status, which I favor, could be granted 
to Hawaii, and it would give to the people 
all the local self-government which they 
would have under statehood, as well as 
certain tax advantages which would off- 
set the lack of representation in Con- 


gress. 

First, I shall go into the argument that 
the islands are too far away from the 
present States of the Union. The pro- 
posal to reach out 2,000 miles over a 
body of water to take in a new State has 
no parallel in American history. We 
have considered ourselves, and we call 
ourselves the United States of America. 
This proposal would entail going away 
from the American continent and bring- 
ing in, not a few islands bunched closely 
together but an entire archipelago of 
islands stretching 1,615 miles in length 
throughout the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

I hope Senators will at some time dur- 
ing the debate inspect the map of the 
Hawaiian Archipelago to which I have 
referred and which is located in the rear 
of the Chamber, and notice how the 
islands stretch out across the Pacific 
Ocean. If, after examining the map, 
Senators can say the islands are so geo- 
graphically situated as to justify mem- 
bership in the Union of contiguous 
States, I will respect their conclusions. 
The only hope I express is that Members 
of the Senate will at least examine the 
map because, Mr. President, there are 
some Senators who, I am afraid, look 
upon the Hawaiian Islands as if they 
were just off the coast of California; who 
consider them to be merely a small area 
of land; who do not realize that the 
islands are scattered thoughout the Pa- 
cific Ocean, as the map indicates. 

I am certain there are Senators who 
do not realize that the bill would take 
in islands of the Hawaiian Archipelago 
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extending 1,615 miles from the nearest 
island to our coast to the farthest island 
away from our coast and going around 
Midway Island. Midway Island is ex- 
cepted, although it is part of the same 
archipelago. 

For the first time there is being con- 
sidered the possibility of admitting off- 
shore territory as a component State of 
the Union. This proposal has at least 
two serious defects. We would be 
spreading ourselves too thin, and a bad 
precedent would be set in determining 
the admission of other island territories 
as future States, such as Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and others. 

As to the first objection, I wonder how 
many Members of the Senate have 
stopped to think how far the nearest 
Hawaiian island would be from our 
mainland if the island were placed in 
the Atlantic Ocean, or to the north of 
the United States, or in South America. 
Let us suppose for a moment that Ha- 
waii were situated eastward from New 
York in direct proportion to its westward 
location from San Francisco. That 
would place the prospective State of 
Hawaii in the vicinity of the Azores, two- 
thirds of the way to Europe. 

Similarly, if San Francisco were at 
the northernmost boundary of the United 
States, the Hawaiian Islands would begin 
at Baffin Island, and would be separated 
from the mainland of the United States 
by all of Canada. 

To take a third example, suppose the 
Hawaiian Islands were to the south of 
the United States. Measuring from the 
southern part of Texas or Florida, the 
whole of Mexico, the whole of Central 
America, the whole of the Caribbean Sea, 
and the entire northern part of South 
America would lie between the mainland 
of the United States and the proposed 
49th State, which would begin in the 
vicinity of Lima, Peru, and would stretch 
southward another 1,615 miles. 

Another important consideration is the 
distance between Washington, D. C., the 
seat of the Federal Government, and 
Honolulu, the capital of the proposed 
State of Hawaii. In these times, when 
the needs of our Federal system require 
closer cooperation between State gov- 
ernments and the Federal Government 
than ever before, Honolulu is about as 
far away from Washington as are France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy; indeed, as 
far away as almost half of Europe. 

I know, Mr. President, that some will 
say that in this day of rapid transporta- 
tion, distances mean nothing. One Sen- 
ator said to me a moment ago, “You are 
from a big State. Distances mean 
nothing to you.” 

I know it will be said also that the ar- 
gument I am now making was made 
against the admission of Texas into the 
Union. It is true that Daniel Webster 
argued that it would be a terrible mis- 
take to extend the Union as far west as 
Texas. When other Western States were 
asking for admission, the argument was 
made that the United States should not 
be extended any farther west. Now 
those arguments look foolish. 

But I am wondering if at some point 
there is not a stopping place for this 
Union of States. I am wondering if 
the United States should stretch 2,000 
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miles out across the Pacific Ocean to take 
in a Territory as a State, separated as it 
is by vast international waters. Ours 
could not be any longer a United States 
of America, but a United States of Amer- 
ica and the various oceans and island 
territories. 

I believe there is another alternative. 
That is the alternative of commonwealth 
status, which will give to the people of 
Hawaii the independence and local self- 
government they deserve and want, and 
a tax status which will be much better 
than if they are granted statehood. It 
is an alternative which I believe will do 
justice to the Hawaiian islands, and will 
at the same time maintain our Union of 
States at least on the American con- 
tinent. 

The third consideration is the dis- 
tance between the islands themselves. 
Let us consider the figures. There are 
distances between the islands of 6 miles, 
8 miles, 7½ miles, 22 miles, 26 miles, 15 
miles, 64 miles. Those are the distances 
between the main islands of the archi- 
pelago. They are the distances between 
the eight principal islands. The Hawai- 
ian Archipelago extends 1,150 miles be- 
yond the farthest westward of the eight 
main islands. In fact, the distance be- 
tween Hawaii, the largest island, and 
Kure, on the northwest extremity, totals, 
as I said a moment ago, 1,615 statute 
miles. 

An examination of the map is the best 
way for any Member of the Senate to 
get clearly in his mind what is proposed 
to be taken in as an American State. 
If this area is admitted as a State, it 
will be the first time the United States 
has ever gone offshore any distance such 
as this; and it will be the first time any 
such area will have been taken in as a 
State, which itself is chopped up and 
separated by international waters. 

Let us consider the island of Hawaii, 
the largest island, a little more than 
2,000 miles from the Pacific coast of the 
United States. From that island to the 
nearest island to the west, Maui, the dis- 
tance is 26 miles. 

Between Maui and Molokai, the dis- 
tance is 744 miles. 

From Molokai to Oahu the distance is 
22 miles. 

From Oahu to the next island to the 
west, Kauai, the distance is 64 miles. 

From Kauai to the next island west- 
ward, Nihoa, is a distance of 130 miles. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. President, 
that international waters lie in the dis- 
tance of 130 miles between those islands. 
There is some question whether inter- 
national waters actually lie between the 
main islands, because the Kingdom of 
Hawaii and, later, the Territory of Ha- 
waii have claimed those waters as terri- 
torial waters. If the claim is valid, the 
bill would preserve the claim. But there 
is no claim to territorial waters over the 
130-mile stretch between Kauai and the 
island of Nihoa. 

From the island of Nihoa to Necker 
Island is a distance of 130 miles, again 
with international waters separating 
those two portions of the proposed State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 
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Mr, ANDERSON. While I have a dif- 
ferent attitude toward the admission of 
Hawaii as a State, I recognize that there 
are members of the committee who are 
quite concerned about the problem of 
this archipelago. I was one of them. I 
tried to chop the entire group off and 
center on the main eight islands of the 
Hawaiian Islands. I think the Senator 
might point out that in many cases the 
islands rise only 4 or 5 feet out of the 
water. They are not much different from 
sandbars. There may be some questions 
which would arise because international 
waters are involved. All I can say is that 
the committee did the very best it could 
in the situation. However, the question 
did present some interesting and per- 

lex: roblems. 
© a cs delighted that the Senator 
from Texas had made the detailed study 
he did make of the relationships between 
the mainland and islands, because that 
study became very useful to us when we 
were trying to define the waters between 
the islands, and the committee profited 
from the experience of the Senator from 
Texas in studying the question. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. The Senator is cor- 
rect in saying that he did urge the com- 
mittee not to include the entire archi- 
pelago, but narrow it to the eight main 
islands. The Senator from New Mexico 
was successful in having Palmyra ex- 
cluded. I am glad to say the bill is a 
little better now than it would have been 
with the inclusion of another island to 
the south of the archipelago a distance 
of about 1,000 miles. As the bill came 
to the Senate it would have included 
Palmyra Island as a part of the proposed 
State, with 1,000 miles of international 
waters between those 2 parts of what 
it is proposed to add as a State of this 
Union. However, we were not successful 
in getting these other islands of the 
archipelago eliminated. 

Let us go then from the last island 
mentioned, Necker Island, to the next 
island to the west. We find that distance 
is 72 miles, to French Frigate Shoals. 
The next island to the west is Gardner 
Pinnacles, which is a distance of 75 miles 
west, with more international waters be- 
tween those 2 segments of the proposed 
State. 

From the Gardner Pinnacles to the 
next island, in a direct line west, we find 
Maro Reef, a distance of 130 miles, 

From Maro Reef westward to the next 
island, Laysan, is a distance of 63 miles. 

From Laysan Island the next island 
to the west which is of any consequence 
is Neva Shoal, a distance of 130 miles. 
It can be seen that the various segments 
of the proposed State are separated by 
intervening international waters, and so 
the Hawaiian Islands are certainly dif- 
ferent from what has previously been 
considered to be territory which is geo- 
graphically suited or situated for state- 
hood in this Union. 

On this map Kure Island appears 200 
miles from the last island I mentioned, 
and that is the most westerly island 
which would be included in the new 
State if the bill should become a law. 
From the main island of Hawaii to Kure 
Island is a distance of 1,615 miles. Be- 
tween Kure Island and some of the is- 
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lands to the east is Midway Island, which 
is not included in the proposed State. 
We find that the proposed State goes 
around Midway Island, leaving it out, 
and several other reefs and islands are 
also excluded. 

I think the map will show better than I 
can illustrate further the geographical 
unsuitability of the Hawaiian Islands as 
a State. Not only are the Hawaiian 
Islands noncontiguous to the United 
States, but they are noncontiguous to 
each other. They are scattered over the 
Pacific Ocean. 

I need not remind my colleagues that 
once statehood is granted, the action 
would be irrevocable. We could not step 
out, as we did in the case of the Philip- 
pines. There is no road back once the 
move is made. Once in the history of 
this country States tried to secede, and 
it took a war and Supreme Court rulings 
to prove that this is an indestructible 
Union of indestructible States. Once a 
State is admitted to the Union, we can- 
not let it out, and it cannot secede. 

If we reach out to admit offshore 
territory as States, where do we go from 
there? Where can we stop? How can 
we exclude Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, or any of the other island 
possessions? If Hawaii, which is situ- 
ated more than 2,000 miles from the 
mainland at San Francisco, is granted 
statehood, it will mean that other Terri- 
torial possessions will become States in 
time; and each new State will have two 
more Senators. The pending bill, if en- 
acted, will provide for four new Senators. 
I intend to show what that will do to the 
representation of every State in the 
Senate, and how much such representa- 
tion would be diluted. 

I cannot help illustrating the point on 
an individual basis when I realize that, 
under the Constitution, the Senate was 
created on the basis of two Senators for 
each State, in order to protect the States 
and the sovereignty of the people of the 
individual States. Looking at the ques- 
tion from that standpoint, and in con- 
sideration of the close division now exist- 
ing in the Senate, I am not going to vote 
to admit a Territory 2,000 miles away 
which would elect 2 Senators who 
could come to the Senate and cancel out 
the 2 votes of the Senators from Texas. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL, I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate the 
excellent argument the Senator from 
Texas is making. I mentioned a few 
moments ago the fact that the admission 
of Hawaii as a State would be a depar- 
ture from established tradition. Is it 
not a fact that while the United States 
has always, throughout its history, held 
its doors open to any refugee people who 
might want to come to its shores, who 
were willing to leave their homeland 
and their friends and move to the United 
States and join with us in the work 
which we were doing, and while we would 
welcome them, and give them the benefit 
of our democracy, wealth, and bounty, 
never before in our history have we em- 
barked upon a program of reaching out 
and admitting as a State a group of 
islands far removed from our shores, 
leaving their inhabitants with their own 
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surroundings, their own culture, tradi- 
tions, and language, and not being able 
to assimilate them and teach them the 
ways of America, as has happened when 
the other States were admitted? Does 
not the Senator think it might be a 
dangerous course which, if once started, 
would weaken our system? 

Mr. DANIEL. I agree with everything 
the Senator has said except his sugges- 
tion that we would not be able to teach 
them the ways of America. Frankly, I 
believe that if the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska and the other Territories 
were admitted as States, we could teach 
their inhabitants the ways of America, 
They have already learned the American 
way of life, and the great majority of 
those people are good and loyal Ameri- 
can citizens. I think we could give them 
the benefits of self-government, which 
the people would enjoy as much under 
a commonwealth status as if their Ter- 
ritories became States. 

The Senator from Florida knows that 
a commonwealth status is what the 
British Commonwealth has given to its 
island territories. Last night I talked 
to the Ambassador of one of the British 
Commonwealths, and asked him what he 
thought about this matter, comparing 
our problem with their experience. He 
said he definitely felt that a status of a 
commonwealth for the Hawaiian Islands 
under the aegis of the American Govern- 
ment would give their inhabitants more 
independence and freedom than if they 
were citizens of a State, and that would 
apply whether the status of a common- 
wealth were granted by the United States 
or by the British Parliament. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for a fur- 
ther question and an observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Texas says he is confident we can teach 
the people of Hawaii the American way. 
I hope he is correct. Does the Senator 
also believe we shall be able to teach the 
people of Puerto Rico—while leaving 
them in their home surroundings—the 
American way? Shall we be able to 
teach them as well as we could if they 
were in continental United States, and 
able to move among us, to mix with us, 
to intermarry and associate generally 
with the other people of the United 
States, in the way the people who pre- 
viously have come to our country have 
done? 

Is the Senator from Texas of the opin- 
ion that we shall be able, in effect, to 
have such influence over the people of 
Puerto Rico, while they continue to live 
in Puerto Rico, and be able to make them 
in our own image, so to speak? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; I would not go that 
far at all. That is the point I have been 
trying to present to the Senate, namely, 
that if the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, were contiguous to continental 
United States, our people would be free 
to travel back and forth, and so would 
the people of these two Territories. 
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We are told it is easy to reach Hawaii 
in a few hours, but that is true only in 
the case of the few persons who have 
sufficient money. Certainly no great 
number of the American people will find 
it possible to mingle with the people of 
Hawaii. The ease of reaching Hawaii is, 
and will continue to be, very different 
from the ease with which a person 
crosses the lines between our present 
States. If these Territories were con- 
tiguous to continental United States, 
their representatives would understand 
the problems which the Members of Con- 
gress face in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives. That is an impor- 
tant point, to me. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Texas have any idea how much it 
would cost to travel from the Capital of 
the United States, in Washington, D. C., 
to the capital city of the Territory of 
Hawaii, which now is proposed as a new 
State? 

Mr. DANIEL. No. The only trip I 
have made to Hawaii was when the Army 
sent me there on duty, and I did not have 
to ascertain the cost of the transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Texas is not of the opinion, is he, that 
the Army will continue to pay the trans- 
portation charges for most of the people 
who travel between Hawaii and the 
United States? 

Mr. DANIEL. No, of course not. I 
know that will not happen. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is one of the 
points we are trying to make. Hereto- 
fore, people who have come to the United 
States, to become citizens, have moved 
between the various States and have 
learned about the Nation and have 
studied the same things that all the other 
people of the United States have studied, 
and have lived with the other people of 
the United States, have intermarried, 
have become one of us, so to speak. 

But in the present instance it is pro- 
posed to extend the boundaries of the 
United States and to tell the people of 
these Territories, “From now on, you 
can elect your Representatives to the 
United States Senate and to the United 
States House of Representatives’—even 
though in many instances some of those 
Representatives may never before have 
been to the United States. Although 
they might learn about the United States 
by reading books, anyone will agree that 
much more learning of that sort is ac- 
quired by actually living among the peo- 
ple of the United States, in the United 
States itself. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his observations. 

Mr. President, it is time for the United 
States Senate to decide this policy ques- 
tion, it seems to me, because if ever we 
should open the gate, the people of the 
other Territorial possessions would im- 
mediately say, “We are inferior citizens 
because we do not have statehood.” 

Mr. FARRINGTON has made that argu- 
ment, as was pointed out by Walter Lipp- 
mann, in an article published yesterday, 
which was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. So at this very time we are 


faced with a dilemma, because Mr. Far- 
RINGTON makes the argument that the 
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citizens of any Territories which are not 
admitted to statehood are inferior citi- 
zens. 

At this time, let me read what Mr. 
Lippmann said on this very point, in his 
article: 


As I read the Recorp, the crucial question 
was raised in the House of Representatives 
last July by Josep R. FARRINGTON, the able 
and highly respected Delegate from Hawaii. 

In an eloquent and moving peroration 
he said: “Either we become a State or we 
enter permanently into a colonial status. 
This is what continuation of the Territorial 
status in its present or modified form means, 
and nothing else.” 


We understand he meant the modified 
form would be just as bad—in referring 
to a commonwealth status. 

Mr. President, we must remember that 
the same test laid down by Mr. FARRING- 
TON will apply to other Territories; and 
the way we answer today will probably 
be the way we shall have to answer in 
the future, with reference to other Terri- 
tories. 

I read further from the article by Mr. 
Lippmann, who at that point was quot- 
ing the statement by Mr. FARRINGTON: 

Proposals that we be permitted to elect 
our own governor, that we be given a larger 
measure of local self-government and pos- 
sibly an increase in our representation in the 
National Government, are nothing but at- 
tempts to disguise an unwillingness to grant 
the people of Hawaii their full rights as 
American citizens. They are colonialism, 
and so far as I am concerned, I want noth- 
ing of them. 


Mr. Lippmann then wrote: 


Mr. Farrincton’s thesis is that no people 
living under the American flag have or can 
have their full rights unless they are granted 
statehood. Anything but statehood is, Mr. 
FARRINGTON said in the same speech, to assign 
a large group of American citizens perma- 
nently to an inferior position. 

In putting it that way he has posed the 
fundamental question which has never, I 
believe, been explained properly to our people 
or adequately debated in Congress. Is it true 
that under American principles there are two 
and only two choices. That of inferiority in 
a condition of colonialism and that of equal- 
ity as a State of the Union? 

If that is the dilemma which we are ac- 
knowledging by voting statehood for Hawaii 
and Alaska, what about the other outlying 
Territories under the American flag? What 
do we have to offer as a goal toward which 
they can work, for which to develop their 
powers, to which to educate themselves? 
What do we propose to the people of Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, perhaps of our trustee- 
ships in the Marianas, the Marshalls, the 
Carolines? Are they to be told that unless 
they achieve statehood, which they have no 
hope of achieving, they must remain per- 
manently in an inferior position? 


To use the words of Lippmann: 

Is Congress going to declare that there is 
no way to have full freedom and a lasting 
association with the United States except as 
a State? 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Texas whether he be- 
lieves it will be a satisfactory explana- 
tion to the people of the Virgin Islands 
and the people who live in the island of 
Guam, if some day—perhaps 10 years 
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or 20 years or 30 years from now—we say 
to them, “The reason why we will not 
take you in is that your Territory is un- 
incorporated, whereas Hawaii was an in- 
corporated Territory”? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly I do not be- 
lieve that will be a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is not the only dis- 
tinction today that the proponents of 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska say 
that those Territories are incorporated, 
whereas Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the other Territories which may seek 
statehood are unincorporated? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is one of the rea- 
sons given. 

Of course, Mr. President, some persons 
say the population of the other Terri- 
tories is less. I believe population is 
a factor which should be considered, and, 
actually, Puerto Rico has more than four 
times the population of Hawaii. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes; Puerto Rico 
has a population of approximately two 
and one-quarter million. 

Mr. DANIEL. And Hawaii has a pop- 
ulation of not quite 500,000. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Yes; the popula- 
tion of Hawaii is aproximately 498,000. 

Mr. DANIEL. So if the people of 
Puerto Rico should become really united 
in requesting statehood, and if they made 
that request at the various political 
party conventions, when a campaign is 
under way to obtain votes, undoubtedly 
Puerto Rico could get as much momen- 
tum for statehood as Alaska and Ha- 
waii have built up. 

As a matter of fact, both party plat- 
forms, I believe, have already endorsed 
eventual statehood for Puerto Rico. 
Therefore, what we do today or next 
year in acting on the question of state- 
hood for Hawaii and Alaska will set a 
precedent which will apply to Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am trying to find 
the article from which the Senator from 
Texas has been reading. I do not seem 
to find it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. DANIEL. It was quoted yester- 
day by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was also placed 
in the Recor, I believe, by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and I thought I could find it in the 
RECORD. 

Nevertheless, I wish to say that I think 
we have faced some of these problems 
and have done something about them, 
The platform of the Democratic Party, 
at a time when the Democratic Party 
was in control of both branches of Con- 
gress and the White House, had an- 
nounced that it favored eventually state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. Then it was dis- 
covered that the people of Puerto Rico 
would be satisfied and happy with a 
somewhat different status. We passed 
the necessary legislation, and the plank 
on Puerto Rico disappeared from the 
Democratic platform. I think that by 
inadvertence it was left in the Republi- 
can platform, but I am sure that it will 
never be in there again, because the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico are satisfied. 
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I happened to have conducted the 
hearings with respect to Guam, and pos- 
sibly another area. We found a type of 
government which seemed to be satis- 
factory to the people of Puerto Rico. I 
am not willing to predict to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas that they 
may not change their minds. I do not 
completely subscribe either to Mr. FAR- 
RINGTON’s doctrine or perhaps what Mr. 
Lippmann suggested, that only two 
types of government may be possible. I 
think it is possible to adapt our admin- 
istrative forms to the peculiar circum- 
stances and desires of the people of 
those areas. I believe that we must 
do so by a steady process. That is why 
I firmly agree with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] that no area 
has an inherent right to statehood. I 
still wish to assert that no area has a 
right to statehood. We must judge these 
things as they come along. We must 
judge whether Alaska and Hawaii are 
qualified and deserve to be States of the 
Union. 

In that position I differ with the Sen- 
ator from Texas, but I think we must 
recognize that we must adapt our gov- 
ernmental forms to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the areas. We have shown 
that by giving a form of government to 
Puerto Rico that is different from what 
we gave to Guam. It is different from 
what will be established in Oceania, and 
probably different from what will be es- 
tablished in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. DANIEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. What we do 
with reference to Hawaii and Alaska will 
be a precedent, and will probably be 
what we will do for Puerto Rico if the 
people of Puerto Rico change their minds 
and ask for statehood, and come to our 
party convention and work for it, as the 
other two Territories have done, 

I should like to see the people of Ha- 
waii given an opportunity to consider 
such a status as that which the people 
of Puerto Rico enjoy. The people of 
Puerto Rico changed their minds and 
accepted a commonwealth status. There 
has been no full consideration of the 
merits of the commonwealth status with 
respect to the Hawaiian Islands, because 
those in control of the newspapers of 
Hawaii—the four Communist-controlled 
newspapers as well as those not con- 
trolled by the Communist Party—have 
not been inclined to publicize the mer- 
its of the commonwealth status. 

That information comes to me as a 
member of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, through cor- 
respondence with a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Honolulu, or 
at least the member to whom I refer, is 
now circularizing business people with 
information for the first time telling 
them of the merits of the commonwealth 
status. I believe that if we can ever in- 
form the people of Hawaii concerning 
the advantages of the commonwealth 
status, they will be in full agreement 
with the people of Puerto Rico, that it is 
more desirable than membership as a 
State in the Union. I shall provide some 
further information on that point in a 
moment. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think what the 
Senator from New Mexico has said is 
eminently correct on that point, as well 
as what the Senator from Texas has 
said. 

Let me give some figures to substan- 
tiate my contention as to the way to head 
off statehood. 

What happened in the elections in 
Puerto Rico in 1944? The largest party 
there was the Popular Democratic Party, 
which polled 383,000 votes. The State- 
hood Party was then the second largest 
party. It polled 101,779. But when the 
people started talking about common- 
wealth status in 1952, the Statehood 
Party almost disappeared from the bal- 
lot, because the people were satisfied 
with the commonwealth status. The 
impetus behind the statehood movement 
had been removed. It polled only 85,172 
votes in the 1952 election, whereas the 
Popular Democratic Party polled 429,000. 
In my judgment that substantiates the 
point which the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from New Mexico are 
making. If we give the people of Hawaii 
the opportunity to consider common- 
wealth status and to realize its benefits, 
once it has been properly explained to 
them there is no doubt in my mind that 
they will choose the right road for them, 
which is the commonwealth road. 

In 1940, when there was an election in 
Hawaii on the question of statehood, the 
only question on the ballot was, “Do you 
want statehood for the Territory of 
Hawaii?” There was no alternative 
question. In 1940, about 70 percent of 
those who cast their votes said that they 
wanted statehood. There has not been 
real election on the question since that 

e. 

In 1950, when the next vote was had. 
the only question was, Do you believe 
the Territory of Hawaii should have a 
constitution, or do you approve of a con- 
stitution for the Territory of Hawaii?” 
It was a rather vague, misleading ques- 
tion. Once again, that was the only 
question on the ballot. Those who voted 
could vote only “yes” or “no” on that 
question. Obviously they would vote 
“yes.” The have never had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the commonwealth 
status. I hope that some time within the 
next year those who guide the destinies 
of the Hawaiians in the Territory of 
Hawaii will give those people the oppor- 
tunity to make a choice between state- 
hood and commonwealth status. 

Mr. DANIEL. I join the Senator in 
that hope. 

The discussion of the alternative of 
commonwealth status, and the statement 
that the Senator from Texas favors it 
and the Senator from Florida favors it, 
are not calculated to delay the state- 
hood bill or to try to defeat it. I am 
sure that I speak for the junior Senator 
from Florida. I know that I speak for 
myself with all sincerity when I say that 
I intend to join the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and other Sena- 
tors who have introduced the common- 
wealth bill and to work for it in every 
way possible. There are Members of 
the Senate who are going to vote for the 
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enactment of that proposed legislation, 
and try to help the people of Hawaii 
understand why it would be better for 
them than statehood. We are not talk- 
ing about it here today simply to try to 
defeat statehood. We intend really to 
work for commonwealth status for 
Hawaii. 

The people of Hawaii need more self- 
government. They ought to be able to 
elect their governor. They ought to 
have more to say about their taxes. 
Taxation without representation is bad, 
but under the commonwealth status 
they would levy ther own taxes, as do 
the people of Puerto Rico, and use them 
at home, They would have more local 
self-government than the 48 States have 
today. 

Mr. President, I served for 6 years as 
attorney general of one of the States of 
the Union. I can say—and I am sure 
the Presiding Officer [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] 
will agree with me, as he has been gov- 
ernor of one of the great States of the 
Union—that we do not have in this 
country the local self-government which 
was intended. State and local units of 
government have been at fault at times. 
On the other hand, there have been 
those working against us who have tried 
to centralize all powers. 

I cannot help but remember the plat- 
form and resolutions committee of the 
Democratic Convention in 1948 at Phila- 
delphia. I sat through the sessions of 
that committee. I remember that when 
the plank of the platform proposing to 
give more local self-government and in- 
dependence to Territories of the United 
States, naming Puerto Rico, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, was up for discussion, a delegate 
from Alabama rose and asked to amend 
it so as to add “and to the 48 States.” 
The proposal was tabled. We could not 
get anything in the platform advocating 
any more local self-government for the 
States. 

The argument we are making for 
commonwealth status as an alternative 
is not idle talk. It is not simply an 
effort to try to defeat statehood. If the 
people of Hawaii could really under- 
stand the advantages of commonwealth 
status, as the people of Puerto Rico un- 
derstood them when the newspapers 
were willing to write about the subject, 
and if they could understand what 
Puerto Rico does to attract business to 
Puerto Rico, how much more local self- 
government the people of Puerto Rico 
have, and the advantages in the tax sit- 
uation, while they still enjoy the na- 
tional defense protection of the United 
States without contributing any money, 
they would see that it would be a pretty 
good thing for them, 

Puerto Ricans are subject to the draft, 
They help in the defense of this coun- 
try; and so would Hawaii under com- 
monwealth status such as Puerto Rico 
has. But so far as taxes are concerned, 
the Puerto Ricans do not contribute, 
because all the income taxes levied by 
Puerto Rico remain in Puerto Rico, and 
are not collected by the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON... Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to assure 
the Senator from Texas that no one will 
claim that the proposal made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] is a move to delay the Sen- 
ate in its consideration of the statehood 
bills. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I may interrupt the 
Senator-from New Mezico at that point, 
I should like to say that I have over- 
looked one of the original proponents of 
commonwealth status, the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. Hein- 
troduced a bill which has been before 
our committee for a long time, and on 
which we have had no hearings. I wish 
to apologize to the Senator from Nevada 
for having omitted mentioning him. He 
is the original author of commonwealth 
status for Hawaii. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should just like 
to complete my brief statement if the 
Senator from Texas will yield. I have 
in my hand a copy of the original hear- 
ings on Alaskan statehood, which were 
held in the Territory of Alaska. The 
volume is entitled “Alaska Statehood 
and Elective Governorship.” It shows 
that the hearings were held before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States Senate, 83d 
Congress, Ist session, on S. 50, on a bill 
to provide for the admission of Alaska 
into the Union, and on S. 224, a bill to 
provide that the Governor and the Sec- 
retary of the Territory of Alaska shall 
be elected by the people of that Terri- 
tory. 

Therefore, the Senate has before it 
the hearings held on proposals for state- 
hood and also on proposals to provide for 
the election of the Governor and the 
Secretary of the Territory. 

As the Senator from Texas has men- 
tioned, the junior Senator from Nevada 
has been discussing this subject for some 
time, and he believes firmly in a com- 
monwealth status. However, those of us 
who believe that statehood for both Ter- 
ritories comes closer to representing the 
desires of the people of those Territories, 
do not for one moment question the 
sincerity of those who feel that com- 
monwealth status would be more desir- 
able. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, in glanc- 
ing over to the Republican side of the 
aisle a short time ago I took note of the 
fact that there was not one Senator on 
the Republican side who was present 
during this argument. In doing so I 
failed to note the presence of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. I 
apologize for not noting his presence, and 
I wish to say to him that I appreciate 
his being present. I wish that there were 
some way of having more Senators pres- 
ent on the other side of the aisle to 
hear the arguments which are being de- 
veloped, particularly Senators who seem 
to be obligated to vote for statehood. I 
know of no way we can convince them 
if they do not attend committee meet- 
ings and if they do not hear our argu- 
ments on the floor of the Senate. I am 
sure that all of them do not have the 
time to read the arguments in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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I wish there were some way in which 
we could get our arguments to the peo- 
ple, as Walter Lippmann suggested in his 
fine article, which I intend to read in full 
during my remarks. I have already read 
a part of it. I now yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
whether he has reference to the Walter 
Lippmann article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of yesterday? 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. Istated 
earlier that the Senator from Nevada 
had read the article into the RECORD yes- 
terday, but that I thought it merited my 
reading some of it again on the question 
of what policy we should establish, 
namely, whether we should adopt the 
Farrington policy of either statehood or 
“inferior citizenship,” or recognize the 
fact that there is an alternative method 
of providing a legally constituted gov- 
ernment by way of commonwealth status 
to this farflung island Territory. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield further? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The United States has 
many territories. As the junior Senator 
from Nevada pointed out on the Senate 
floor on numerous occasions, but as he 
has particularly pointed out in eommit- 
tee over a number of years, since 1947, 
what the status of these territories 
should be is a very serious question. 

If we once established the status of 
statehood for Hawaii, or Alaska, or 
Puerto Rico, or any other possession, we 
would have established a precedent. 
From then on there would be no reason 
whatever to deny statehood to any other 
territorial possession. AS many as 5 
or 6 such territories would then be eli- 
gible under that precedent. Certainly if 
we grant statehood to Hawaii, we would 
also have to grant statehood to Alaska 
and Puerto Rico, especially Puerto Rico, 
because of its wealth and large popula- 
tion. There would be no reason, either, 
for not granting statehood to the other 
Territories. 

However, Mr. President, I rose pri- 
marily to ask the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas whether he agreed 
with the junior Senator from Nevada 
and with the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BuTLER] in the introduction, 
by the Senator from Nebraska, of a bill 
to grant Alaska the responsibility of 
electing its own governor and secretary 
and of choosing its own judges and of 
writing its own constitution, within the 
framework of the Constitution of the 
United States, to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

A similar bill was introduced by the 
junior Senator from Nevada, to provide 
the same privileges for Hawaii. It was 
patterned generally on the bill which 
was introduced and passed whereby 
Puerto Rico was granted the opportunity 
to write its own constitution, which it 
did. Puerto Rico adopted its own con- 
stitution, and it was then approved by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, of which the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texasisa member. Later 
the constitution was approved by the 
Senate and by the House. Today the 
people of Puerto Rico elect their own 
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governor and appoint their own judges, 
and they seem to be very happy about the 
status which has been accorded them. 

Does the distinguished junior Senator 
from Texas agree with the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada and the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] in the 
introduction of those bills, which were 
the first bills introduced on that subject 
so far as Hawaii and Alaska are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; I do. Of course, 
I have not read both bills in full, but in 
general I am in agreement that the solu- 
tion they propose would be satisfactory. 
I hope the Senator from Nevada and the 
other Senators who have offered com- 
monwealth bills, will draw up appropri- 
ate amendments covering both Hawaii 
and Alaska, so that there may be before 
the Senate proper substitutes for the bill 
which is now pending. 

Mr. MALONE. I would welcome - and 
Iam certain the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUTLER] would also welcome—ad- 
ditional Senators joining us in our pro- 
posal to grant Hawaii the right to elect 
its own governor and secretary, and to 
appoint its own judges, and to grant the 
same privilege to Alaska, 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nevada whether the bills 
to which he has referred contain tax 
provisions similar to those applicable to 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not believe they 
are exactly the same. However, as the 
distinguished Senator from Texas well 
knows, after serving a year and a half 
in the Senate, the introduction of a bill 
merely provides a framework upon which 
a committee may hear witnesses and 
upon which the committee may then 
write any bill it wishes to write. In 
fact, it may report a bill or it may not 
report one. Perhaps the committee may 
decide to report the bill as originally in- 
duced, or with such amendments as it 
may wish to add to the bill. Further- 
more, whatever bill is reported by the 
committee may be amended on the floor 
of the Senate. In other words, the bill 
represents the structure upon which 
hearings may be had. 

I am very desirous to have the Senate 
recommit the pending bill to the com- 
mittee, with instructions that the com- 
mittee hear evidence on the bills which 
have been introduced by the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada and by the Senator 
from Nebraska, and on other bills also. 
I believe that to be the possible solution 
of the problem as it relates to offshore 
areas. 

Of course, I do not wish to interrupt 
the Senator’s speech any longer, but I 
do have one basic and fundamental rea- 
son for believing that it would be unwise 
for the United States to begin taking in 
offshore areas at random and giving such 
areas representation in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, because it 
is impossible to have a homogeneous 
people 2,000 miles from the mainland. 

Perhaps in 50 years not 1 percent of 
the Hawaiian people would ever visit 
the United States. Of course, some peo- 
ple would have the money to do it, and 
some people in the United States would 
have the money to travel to Hawaii to 
spend a winter or summer vacation 
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there. However, I daresay that not 
ninety-nine and ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths of the population of the United 
States would ever go to Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, or Alaska. That applies even to 
Senators. I have been to Hawaii on 
business on 4 or 5 occasions. One occa- 
sion was during the war, during which 
time the Territory had two Governors, 
but I have never been there except on 
business. I doubt whether I would be 
able to raise the money, without worry- 
ing about it, in order to go there on a 
vacation. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to have 
a homogeneous people in Hawaii. If the 
Territory bordered on one of our States, 
of course, the situation would be differ- 
ent, because its people would be going to 
our institutions, its children would be go- 
ing to our schools, and the people gen- 
erally would be mingling with our peo- 
ple at town meetings, and in that way 
there would be reason to believe that 
within a very short period of time there 
would be a homogeneous people in the 
new State. But it is now impossible, and 
I think statehood would be dangerous to 
the best interests of the United States. 

As I took occasion to say yesterday, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann is a fine man and 
writes a fine column. There have been 
very few times when I could agree with 
him, but this was one occasion on which 
I agree with him, and I took occasion 
to read his editorial into the Recorp. I 
am gratified that the Senator from Texas 
agrees with the method suggested, and I 
shall listen to his speech with a great 
deal of interest. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. President, the article by Mr. Lipp- 
mann goes on to say: 

The point of it all is that at one time or 
another, both parties—the Republicans as 
late as the Eisenhower campaign of 1952— 
have been in favor of statehood not only for 
Hawaii and Alaska but also for Puerto Rico. 
Yet in fact we have seen the working out of 
quite different relationship with Puerto Rico. 
It is, therefore, not true that the only choices 
are permanent inferiority in a colonial con- 
dition or statehood. There is no such ugly 
dilemma. The Congress can, as Senators 
FULBRIGHT, MONRONEY, and others are now 
proposing, work out a constitutional status 
for Hawaii and Alaska which avoids the Far- 
rington dilemma of statehood versure colo- 
nialism. 

Such a constructive solution cannot, of 
course, be improvised quickly—especially 
amidst the turmoil of this Congress. 

Nor can it be made acceptable without 
careful and thorough negotiation. But this 
is what should be attempted if and when— 
as now seems probable—the combined bill 
becomes stalled. 

This is the kind of problem to which the 
President’s favorite device of a mixed com- 
mission is well suited. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to finish the quo- 
tation from Mr. Lippmann’s article, but 
I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to couple my question with an ob- 
servation. I have listened with keen 
interest to the discussion of common- 
wealth status by the able junior Senator 
from Texas. I also read the article 
written by Mr. Walter Lippmann. I find 
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the suggestion quite challenging. The 
question I wanted to submit to the able 
junior Senator from Texas is this: What 
essential tenet of freedom would remain 
aloof from the people of Hawaii if that 
Territory were given commonwealth 
status? 

Mr. DANIEL. I cannot think of any 
essential element of freedom or inde- 
pendence which would be enjoyed under 
statehood that the people of Hawaii 
would not enjoy under commonwealth 
status. There are other elements of 
freedom and independence they would 
enjoy under commonwealth status far 
in excess of those enjoyed under state- 
hood. They could levy their own taxes 
in place of Federal income taxes. Ten- 
nessee and Texas cannot do that. 

The people of Texas and Tennessee 
have to contribute a part of their in- 
come-tax money to the national defense. 
Puerto Rico does not have to do that. 
It can use that money at home. The 
people of Hawaii would have the same 
advantage under commonwealth status 
if it were granted them along the lines 
of the Puerto Rican commonwealth 
status. 

I do not know of anything the people 
of Hawaii would be denied under com- 
monwealth status. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee think of any possibility? 

Mr. GORE. I have been trying to 
think, or, at least, I have been exploring 
in my own mind the subject as the dis- 
tinguished Senator has been speaking. 
I could not think of an essential tenet 
of freedom which would be lacking. Of 
course, they would not have the right to 
elect two Members of the United States 
Senate. But that is not exactly a tenet 
of freedom. That is a right which would 
come with statehood. 

Mr. DANIEL. I think of one argu- 
ment which might be made, namely, that 
the people would have no representation 
in connection with a declaration of war. 
Since they would have no voting Mem- 
bers in the Congress, they would not 
have a chance to participate, through 
their representatives, in a declaration of 
war. But even that could be handled 
as in the British Commonwealth. The 
members of the British Commonwealth 
are not bound by any declaration of war 
made by the British Parliament. They 
have independence even on that score. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, I know an emi- 
nent Tennessean who recently told me 
he was establishing a factory and con- 
sidering the establishment of still an- 
other factory in Puerto Rico, because of 
the advantageous tax situation there. 
Would the distinguished Senator include 
that as one of the benefits of common- 
wealth status? 

Mr. DANIEL. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. I hold in my hand a 
little pamphlet issued by the Puerto 
Rican Industrial Development Co., in- 
viting attention to certain advantages 
which can be enjoyed in Puerto Rico 
with reference to industry. It lists some 
of the advantages to which I am sure 
the Senator from Tennessee was refer- 
ring. It refers to the fact that there is 
no Federal income tax there, that there 
is plentiful labor, strategic location, low 
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freight rates, and ample Government 
cooperation. So the people of Puerto 
Rico offer to industry some advantages 
which the people of Texas and of Ten- 
nessee cannot offer. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall lis- 
ten to the presentation of the common- 
wealth bill and to the speech of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] with heightened 
interest because of the able address of 
the junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. DANIEL. I shall be happy to 
yield for an observation or a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In line with the 
subject about which the junior Senator 
from Tennessee was inquiring, since 
Puerto Rico has had a commonwealth 
status, since it has not had to pay any 
Federal taxes, the figures show that 252 
new factories have been established in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico since 
that island has received the new desig- 
nation as a commonwealth. The num- 
ber of jobs has increased by more than 
65,000. The number of students in the 
schools has increased. Illiteracy has 
been greatly reduced. Health has im- 
proved. Economic and political condi- 
tions are a hundred percent better since 
Puerto Rico has been a commonwealth 
than they had been prior to that time. 
Since they have known that they were 
not going to become a State, a number of 
industries have decided that Puerto Rico 
is the place to which they should move. 

So far as Alaska is concerned, I think 
the able Senator from New Mexico, who 
is most sincere and vigorous in his ef- 
forts to obtain statehood for Alaska, will 
agree that Alaska’s problem is primarily 
one of economics. People went to 
Alaska during the gold rush, not because 
they thought they were going to get the 
vote there, but because they thought 
they were going to make some money. 
People nowadays will go to Alaska when 
they believe they will thereby obtain 
some economic advantages. As condi- 
tions stand at the moment, the cost of 
living in Alaska is about 20 percent 
higher than it is in the United States. 
Until some additional economic induce- 
ment is given to people to make the trip 
to Alaska, and live in the northland, 
they are not going to go there. 

The best way to develop the Territory 
of Alaska and to make it economically 
sound is to provide the same type of tax 
advantage which the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico now enjoys. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I should like to read 
first one paragraph of the article by 
Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not know 
whether statehood for Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Alaska, or Hawaii was 
being discussed. Now that the debate 
has turned to the subject of Alaska, I de- 
sire to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Texas a question. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Washington, to enable 
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him to propound a question to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida has spoken of a 
tax advantage. I do not think the people 
of Alaska want a tax advantage; they 
merely want representation along with 
their taxation. As I recall history, the 
American Colonies fought a revolution 
over taxation without representation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Washington is eminently correct. The 
people of Alaska should not be required 
to fight another war because of taxation 
without representation. So if they are 
not to be given representation, they 
should be given that which is best for 
them. 

As the Senator from Washington well 
knows, if a map of Alaska were placed 
over a map of the United States, Alaska 
would stretch from South Carolina all 
the way to the Senator’s home city in 
the far western reaches of the United 
States. 

What is the population of Alaska? 
Today there are only 130,000 people 
there, including the personnel of the 
armed services. The truth is that there 
are not a sufficient number of people in 
Alaska actually to bear the cost of state- 
hood. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The people of 
Alaska think they have sufficient popu- 
lation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I know they think 
so, but the facts and figures ought to be 
considered. The people of Alaska are a 
wonderful people. If it were a question 
of deciding which of the two Territories 
should be admitted, I should much prefer 
to see Alaska admitted. But I believe 
their problem is economic, and the way 
to get industry to go to Alaska, the way 
to get mining operations under way 
there, and the way to get business started 
there is to encourage people to go to 
Alaska by giving them a tax advantage. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to answer fur- 
ther the question of the Senator from 
Washington. Evidently he was not in 
the Chamber when I was explaining that 
Puerto Rico has greater representation, 
so far as taxes are concerned, than does 
the Senator's State of Washington, be- 
cause Puerto Rico levies its own taxes. 
The Legislature of Puerto Rico levies all 
the income taxes and keeps them at 
home, whereas in the United States the 
taxes are levied by the Senators and 
Representatives from all the States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Texas knows, does he not, that the peo- 
ple of Alaska are without representation 
in Congress? 

Mr. DANIEL. Yes; and I agree that 
the situation should be changed. Under 
commonwealth status, the people of 
Alaska would have representation in the 
matter of the levying of their taxes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Texas will yield 
to me. 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 


Mr. ANDERSON. The people of 


Puerto Rico, under their present organ- 
ization, have -no authority whatever to 
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levy income taxes. They all pay the 
same Federal income tax that every 
citizen pays. They merely retain their 
taxes in Puerto Rico. That is not some- 
thing which followed commonwealth 
status; it has been going on since Puerto 
Rico had an income tax. 

I know the Senator from Texas is al- 
ways more than fair. I am certain he 
would not wish to have appear in the 
Recorp a statement that the people of 
Puerto Rico are in a position to alter the 
basic principle of the income tax. They 
do, however, have an opportunity to 
change the incentives for business. 
They have changed them, and that is 
what has made Puerto Rico extremely 
attractive. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it not correct that all 
the income taxes collected from the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico stay in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. DANIEL. The appropriations are 
made and expended by the officials of 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Government of Puerto Rico 
also has the responsibility for the collec- 
tion of the taxes, so that they do not 
come to the United States for the same 
review that taxes paid in the United 
States undergo. 

Mr. DANIEL. Technically, the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico may be correct; 
but I asked our committee counsel to 
check on the matter, because I had heard 
the Senator from New Mexico make the 
same statement before. The statement 
I have made to the Senate was confirmed 
today by the committee counsel, to the 
effect that the legislature of Puerto Rico 
has the right to determine the rate of 
the Puerto Rican income tax, and that 
our United States Federal income tax 
does not apply. 

I wish to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico if he is certain that that state- 
ment is incorrect. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, I am not at all 
certain, but I helped to write the legis- 
lation under which the Puerto Rican gov- 
ernment is now operating. I do not re- 
member it; I will put it that way. I do 
not think it is possible, but I will check 
at once. 

Mr. DANIEL. I assure the Senator 
from New Mexico that if my statement 
contains any error, I will join him in 
making the correction. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that 
the literature being furnished to indus- 
try, and to which I referred a moment 
ago, lists “No Federal Income Tax” as 
one of the advantages the people and 
the industries of Puerto Rico have. It 
may be that the situation is as the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico has just described 
it, and the rate is the same as is paid 
by citizens of the United States; but 
actually the money stays in Puerto Rico. 
I wish to read from a pamphlet which 
I have before me: 

In combination with section 251 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code (in- 
come tax), the Puerto Rican tax exemption 
makes it possible for many types of Ameri- 
can industries to operate without paying any 
income tax at all either to Puerto Rico or 
to the United States until June 1959 with 
partial exemption for 3 years thereafter. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did I understand 
the Senator from Texas to say that the 
Senator from New Mexico said that 
Puerto Ricans were not paying Federal 
taxes? 

Mr DANIEL. No, he did not say that. 
I understand the Senator from New 
Mexico to say that the rate of taxes is 
fixed by Congress. The taxes are paid 
by the people of Puerto Rico and are 
retained there and spent by the common- 
wealth legislature. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That applies only 
to certain excise taxes which the people 
of Puerto Rico are required to pay. As 
a matter of fact, inquiry has been made 
of the Internal Revenue Service and of 
various other agencies, and considerable 
confusion exists in the matter. But the 
best opinion seems to indicate now that 
no Federal taxes whatsoever are paid in 
Puerto Rico except the excise taxes, 
which are collected and returned to 
Puerto Rico. But no Federal income tax 
is paid. 

Mr. DANIEL. Social security taxes 
are pai by the people of Puerto Rico, 
because Puerto Ricans participate in the 
social security program of the United 
States. That is my understanding, too, 
I may say to the Senator from Florida. 
If there is any correction that should 
be made, it will be made at a later date. 

But, Mr. President, the most important 
point is that whatever the rate is, and 
whoever determines the rate, the taxes 
are spent for the people of Puerto Rico. 
I believe the legislature of Puerto Rico 
has the right to control the rate to be 
charged, so far as income taxes are con- 
cerned, at least. 

Mr. President, I desire to read the 
final paragraph of the article by Walter 
Lippmann: 

The formation of a State which lies 2,000 
miles off the coast of the United States is 
an unprecedented and radical change in the 
structure of the Union. 


Not only in connection with the repre- 
sentation of the State in Congress, but 
also in connection with the structure of 
the Union, so Mr. Lippmann says: 

No one questions, and no one can question, 
the right of the people of Hawaii or Alaska 
to equality with all American citizens under 
the American flag. What must be ques- 
tioned is whether their interests and those 
of the people of the continent are so nearly 
identical that they can be fused in the 
same legislative body. 


Mr. President, I could not have writ- 
ten or summarized the point which I 
have attempted to make as my first 
point in opposition to the pending legis- 
lation, as well as Mr. Walter Lippmann 
did in the column which I have read to 
the Senate. I think we must face up to 
the fact that there is some alternative 
for our offshore Territories other than 
their present status and other than 
statehood, which will leave the present 
structure of the American Government 
and the present representation in the 
Congress of the United States intact. 
At the same time we can give those 
people the self-government, freedom, 
and independence which they deserve 
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under the American flag and as a part 
of the great American commonwealth. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question before he 
leaves the point he has been discussing? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi for a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was very much in- 
terested in what the Senator said about 
the commonwealth status or common- 
wealth bill relating to Hawaii, particu- 
larly what he said about the common- 
wealth status of members of the British 
Empire. Since the Senator is a member 
of the committee, I should like to ask 
whether there has ever been presented 
to the people of Hawaii a plan for a re- 
lationship like the commonwealth sta- 
tus, and whether the advantages of such 
a plan have been explained to them. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have not found any 
evidence that the commonwealth plan 
has been presented to the people of 
Hawaii themselves. What I have found 
is a definite indication that the news- 
papers of Hawaii will not write about 
the commonwealth plan and will not 
discuss its advantages. There exists in 
Hawaii an economic situation in which 
there is control of the economy at the 
top, with the capital being in the hands 
of a few, and control of labor by Com- 
munist leaders, according to the uncon- 
troverted evidence presented before the 
committee. According to what was ex- 
plained to me as a member of the com- 
mittee and what has been written to 
me, the newspapers of the islands, those 
controlled by the Communists and the 
ones controlled by those in the upper 
brackets, will not go into the matter of 
a commonwealth status and present it 
to the people. 

I have before me a letter from a mem- 
ber of the chamber of commerce in 
Honolulu, setting forth what I have just 
stated about the failure of the news- 
papers of Hawaii to explain the com- 
monwealth status. The letter has gone 
to all members of the chamber of com- 
merce in Honolulu, along with Puerto 
Rico’s advertisement as to the advan- 
tages of commonwealth status, and the 
businessmen evidently are now being cir- 
cularized. The letter is dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1953. This is the only attempt 
I know of which has been made to ex- 
plain to the people of Hawaii the advan- 
tages of commonwealth status. . 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
Mississippi correctly understands the 
situation, it is that the commonwealth 
status has not been explained to the 
people of Hawaii because they do not 
have a newspaper which will write on 
the subject, and certain persons or or- 
ganizations have to resort to writing 
letters to various leaders in an attempt 
to get the information made public. Is 
that what the Senator from Texas un- 
derstands, from his position on the com- 
mittee and as a result of the hearings 
and from making some inquiry into the 
subject? 

Mr. DANIEL. Those are the charges 
which were made to me as a member of 
the committee. I cannot say they were 
made in open committee hearings, They 
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were made to me, in person and in let- 
ters, by those who are supposed to know 
the situation in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Of course, I cannot say whether the 
charges are true or not, but I am pretty 
well convinced that they are. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
know of any facts which contradict such 
charges? 

Mr. DANIEL. None whatever. All 
the publicity has been in favor of state- 
hood or “inferior citizenship.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Or colonialism? 

Mr. DANIEL. Or colonialism; and, as 
Mr. FARRINGTON has said, “I want no part 
of anything other than statehood.” 

Mr. STENNIS. He has told the people 
of Hawaii that the only alternative is 
colonialism, has he not? 

Mr. DANIEL. The argument of Mr. 
FARRINGTON is that the only alternative 
is colonialism or inferior citizenship. 
Of course, Mr. FARRINGTON desires that 
Hawaii shall have 2 United States Sen- 
ators and 2 Representatives in the 
House. I do not blame him for desiring 
that. As I said at the beginning of my 
speech, I have a feeling for the people 
who want statehood for their Territory. 
I do not like to be here opposing those 
who want their Territory admitted as a 
member of the American Union. I have 
read arguments made on the Senate 
floor against admitting Texas as a State, 
and I did not like them. Undoubtedly 
the people of Hawaii will not like the 
arguments I am making on the floor of 
the Senate, unless it is made possible for 
them to understand the alternative of 
commonwealth status. As I have said 
previously, in all sincerity, I think com- 
monwealth status is better than state- 
hood for the people of Hawaii, so far as 
local self-government, independence, 
and freedom are concerned. 

STATUS OF OFFSHORE AREAS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. Apropos what the 
Senator was just reading on the ques- 
tion of colonialism versus statehood, 
when the junior Senator from Nevada 
introduced the Senate bill which would 
provide that the Territory of Hawaii 
would elect its own governor and sec- 
retary, and appoint its own judges, the 
Junior Senator from Nevada was reviled 
quite extensively by a sheet which is 
published here in Washington, and pre- 
sumably financed by tax money collected 
in Hawaii. 

It devoted 2 or 3 issues partially, and 
1 almost wholly, to questioning the mo- 
tives of the junior Senator from Nevada 
in introducing the bill. Naturally, the 
junior Senator took issue with them in 
committee; and eventually Mr. FARRING- 
ton, for whom I have the highest regard, 
disclaimed any responsibility for the 
questioning of my motives. Neverthe- 
less, I was subjected to terrific abuse, 
which I am willing to take. I have 
taken abuse on quite a few occasions 
during the past 30 or 40 years, and I 
have become used to it. When one 
comes in contact with sewage, the body 
develops a kind of natural defense 
which fights off the attack, so a good deal 
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of such attack slides off without too 
much effect. However, I did not like it. 

I think the people of Hawaii should be 
presented the proposal and given a 
chance to consider it, and I think the 
people of Hawaii will take it into con- 
sideration when they have that oppor- 
tunity. I hope that issues of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD carrying this debate 
are going into Hawaii, so that they can 
be available to the people, and the peo- 
ple can have the opportunity to know 
what it is all about even without a fair 
presentation in the press. They may 
learn through the Recorp how serious 
we are in trying to determine what the 
future should be for Territories owned 
and controlled by the United States of 
America. 

I merely wished to inject that state- 
ment, because there has been nothing 
but attack so far in store for anyone who 
offers any solution to the problem ex- 
cept by offering seats to 2 Senators on 
the Senate floor and 2 Representatives 
on the House floor. 

I thank the Senator for allowing me to 
interrupt him at this point. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. President, proceeding to my 
second reason-for opposition to this pro- 
posal, it is that the admission of Hawaii, 
with 2 Senators and 2 Representatives, 
would seriously dilute and subtract 
from the representation of the present 
States and their people in the United 
States Congress. 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
would involve a basic alteration of the 
present representation of the people of 
the 48 States in the Congress. Once 
granted, it would become irrevocable. 

Mr. President, Hawaii has one three- 
hundredths of the population of the 
United States, but if Hawaii were ad- 
mitted to statehood, she would be given 
one forty-ninth of the total vote and 
power in the United States Senate. 

Hawaii and Alaska together have one 
two-hundred-forty-seconds of the popu- 
lation of the United States. If both 
those Territories should be admitted to 
statehood, they would be given one 
twenty-fifth of the total vote and power 
in the United States Senate. 

Under the present Constitution, it is 
necessary that each State have two 
Members in this body. Thus, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senators from Hawaii and 
Alaska would be 4 out of a total of 100 
Members. 

(At this point Mr. DANIEL yielded to 
Mr. Morse, whose remarks were, by 
unanimous consent ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of Mr. DANIEL’s speech.) 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, with 
four new Members of the Senate, where 
would their percentage of the total rep- 
resentation in the Senate come from? 
It would come from every one of the 
present 48 States. Of course, if Hawaii 
alone were admitted to the Union, she 
then would have one forty-ninth of the 
total representation in the Senate. On 
the other hand, if both Hawaii and 
Alaska were admitted, they would have 
one twenty-fifth of the total represen- 
tation in the Senate. Thus, if both 
Territories should be admitted, every 
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State now represented on this floor 
would give up one twenty-fifth of its 
present proportionate power and vote in 
the Senate, and would give it up 
irrevocably. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, if we 
look on the pending issue as a matter 
applying to ourselves as individual Mem- 
bers of the Senate, from individual 
States, we find that it is entirely pos- 
sible that some of us will be voting to 
admit new Senators who do not under- 
stand the problems of our States, but 
who will have the power to cancel the 
votes of any four of the Senators. 

The political aspects in connection 
with this subject have been discussed at 
great length. One of the political parties 
seems to feel that it might profit by the 
admission of two Senators from Hawaii, 
because they would be Republicans. It 
is said by some that the Democrats feel 
that we would get two Senators from 
Alaska. Neither of these predictions or 
expectations is reliable. Any Senator 
who votes for the admission of two new 
Senators to the Senate from either Terri- 
tory expecting to profit politically could 
be disappointed, and in my opinion 
should be disappointed. 

Let us consider Hawaii, for example. 
Some of my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle have talked about this ques- 
tion as a party matter. For that reason 
they feel obligated to go along with the 
proposal. I believe that one Member of 
the Senate on the other side of the aisle, 
in speaking in Hawaii a while ago, stated 
that the Republicans were expecting two 
new Republican Senators, which they 
really needed. 

Actually, the Republican plurality in 
Hawaii has gone down since 1948, as fol- 
lows: in 1948, in the election of the 
Delegate to represent Hawaii in the Con- 
gress, the Republican candidate received 
more than 50,000 plurality. In 1950, it 
fell to 30,000; in 1952 to 9,000. Think 
of it. In a year in which there was a 
Republican sweep of the States, the Re- 
publican majority in Hawaii went down 
to 9,000. In 1952 Alaska elected a Re- 
publican legislature. 

So, so far as the political aspect of 
this question are concerned, I do not give 
much weight to them, and I hope that 
not many Senators will allow the polit- 
ical prospects to influence them in their 
decision on this vote. If we are thinking 
about polities, if we are thinking about 
influence and power ir the Senate, Mem- 
bers of the Senate had better be think- 
ing about trying to preserve the power 
and the vote they now have for their 
States in the Senate, because if they vote 
to admit Hawaii, they will be giving 
away one forty-ninth of their present 
power and vote in the Senate; and if 
they bring in both Territories, they will 
be giving away one twenty-fifth of their 
present power and vote in the Senate. 

This change in representation would 
be disproportionate and inadvisable. It 
would be an injustice to the present 
States, because of the population situa- 
tion which exists. Because of the fact 
that the Constitution provides that every 
new State shall have 2 Senators, re- 
gardless of population, Hawaii, with 
less than 500,000 people, less than half 
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as many people as live in Harris County, 
Tex., would have 2 United States Sen- 
ators. We in Texas, with more than 7 
million people, have only 2 United States 
Senators. The national average of popu- 
lation for each Senator is about 1,600,000. 
On the average, each United States Sen- 
ator is accountable to that many people. 
They have a part in electing him and 
sending him here. . 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. DANIEL. Just a moment. 

Hawaii, with less than 500,000 people, 
would have 670 percent of the power rep- 
resented by the average number of in- 
habitants of the 48 States in the elec- 
tion of United States Senators. Of 
course, the percentage would be even 
greater in the case of Alaska, with only 
a little more than 130,000 population. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington for a question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator realizes that, if that philosophy 
had been carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, there would have been no States 
west of the Mississippi. We would still 
have the Original Thirteen States in this 
country. All the States which were ad- 
mitted subsequent to the adoption of the 
Constitution had less population than the 
original States. For example, Alaska 
has as many people today—and would 
have even more the day it became a 
State—as the State of Texas had when 
it became a State. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am coming to that 
point. That is the next subject I intend 
to discuss. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sorry I inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. DANIEL. The interruption cer- 
tainly came at the right place. 

It is true that Hawaii, at least, has as 
many people today as any of the States 
when admitted to the Union after the 
Original Thirteen; and it is true that 
Alaska has as many people as some of 
our States had when they were admitted 
into the Union. 

The population question and the dis- 
proportionate representation in the Sen- 
ate, involving the dilution of the present 
representation of the States in the Sen- 
ate, should not control if there is some 
overruling factor, if there is some greater 
reason for the admission of a new State. 
Population alone should not hold a State 
back. But when, in addition to a small 
population, a Territory is 2,000 miles 
from the nearest shore of the United 
States, and is itself chopped up into 
many little islands scattered for 1,600 
miles out into the middle of the Pacific, 
that fact, plus the population factor, is 
sufficiently important to make us stop, 
look, and listen before we decide to bring 
that Territory into the Union and give 
its people equal representation in the 
Senate with Kansas, Texas, New York, 
Washington, and the other States of the 
Union. In my opinion, the rule that 


every State should have two Senators 
is sound so long as we have some limit 
as to the territory and population we 
add by admission of new States. 
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In the House there is pending a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
article XVII of the Constitution, which 
would provide for a change in the num- 
ber of Senators each new State would 
have, so as to make the representation 
more nearly in proportion to population. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. In a moment. 

Perhaps something like that should 
be considered some day. But so long 
as the Constitution remains as it is, 
providing that each State shall have 
two Senators, we should consider the 
population question before we decide to 
set a precedent which might result in 
admitting island territories in the vari- 
ous oceans. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
would it not be necessary, in order to 
make such an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, for each State to consent to 
it? That is the one provision in the 
Constitution which two-thirds of the 
Senate and House and three-fourths of 
the State legislatures cannot amend. 
They cannot change the number of Sen- 
ators from each State. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from 
Michigan is correct so far as the present 
States of the Union are concerned. Ha- 
waii and Alaska not being present States 
cf the Union, I doubt whether that con- 
stitutional provision would apply except 
in this way: Before admission they would 
have to give consent to the representa- 
tion which a new constitutional amend- 
ment would provide for them in the 
United States Senate. The Senator from 
Michigan is correct, that article XVII is 
ene of the articles which cannot be 
changed by amendment, except with the 
consent of the State concerned. But 
such consent could be granted by the new 
State at the time it came into the Union. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the proposed 
amendment apply only to States coming 
into the Union from now on? 

Mr. DANIEL. In the future; yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What does it pur- 
port to do? 

Mr. DANIEL. I shall come to that 
question in a moment. I shall discuss 
the proposed amendment, although I am 
not endorsing it. 

I say that the Constitution is perfectly 
sound as it is now written. We all know 
the nistory of the provision in the Con- 
stitution calling for equal representation 
in the Senate. It is cne of the most in- 
teresting pieces of history to be found in 
connection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention. It was a case of the larger 
States against the smaller States. Sen- 
ators will recall that the smaller States 
wanted equal representation in the 
United States Senate, because they knew 
that in the Constitutional Convention 
they could never obtain equal represen- 
tation in the House. As a matter of 
fact, it was decided early by the Consti- 
tutional Convention that representation 
in the House would be based upon popu- 
lation. The larger States were in con- 
trol of the Constitutional Convention, 
and they voted also that representation 
in the Senate would be based upon 
population, 
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This was the great crisis of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Four of the smaller 
States decided that the lines were drawn 
and they were going to walk out. Those 
States were Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Delaware. They de- 
cided to leave. 

Jonathan Dayton, the youngest mem- 
ber of the Convention, tells us what hap- 
pened. As recorded by William Steele, 
he describes the crisis and the result, as 
follows: 


When the details of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were disposed of, a more knotty 
point presented itself in the organization 
of the Senate. The larger States contended 
that the same ratio, as to States, should 
be common to both branches of the Legis- 
lature; or, in other words, that each State 
should be entitled to a representation in 
the Senate (whatever might be the number 
fixed on), in proportion to its population, 
as in the House of Representatives. The 
smaller States, on the other hand, contended 
that the House of Representatives might be 
considered as the guardian of the liberties 
of the people, and therefore ought to bear 
a just proportion to their numbers; but 
that the Senate represented the sovereignty 
of the States, and that as each State, whether 
great or small, was equally an independent 
and sovereign State, it ought, in this branch 
of the Legislature, to have equal weight and 
authority; without this, they said, there 
could be no security for their equal rights— 
and they would, by such a distribution of 
powcr, be merged and lost in the larger 
States. 

This reasoning, however plain and power- 
ful, had but little influence on the minds 
of delegates from the larger States—and 
a- they formed a large majority of the Con- 
vention, the question, after passing through 
the forms of debate, was decided that each 
State should be represented in the Senate 
in proportion to its population. 

When the Convention had adjourned 
over to the next day, the delegates of the 
four smallest States, 1. e., Rhode Island, 
(sic) Connecticut, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware, convened to consult what course was 
to be pursued in the imgortant crisis at 
which we had arrived. After serious in- 
~estigation, it was solemnly determined to 
ask for a reconsideration the next morning; 
and if it was not granted, or ff, when 
granted, that offensive feature of the Con- 
stitution could not be expunged, and the 
smaller States put upon an equal footing 
with the largest, we would secede from the 
Convention, and, returning to our constitu- 
ents, Inform them that no compact could 
be formed with the large States, but one 
which would sacrifice our sovereignty and 
independence. 

I was deputed to be the organ through 
which this communication should be made— 
I know not why, unless it be that young 
men are generally chosen to perform rash 
actions. Accordingly, when the Convention 
had assembled, and as soon as the minutes 
of the last sitting were read, I arose and 
stated the view we had taken of the organ- 
ization of the Senate—our desire to obtain 
a reconsideration and suitable modification 
of that article; and, in failure thereof, our 
determination to secede from the Conven- 
tion and return to our constituents. 


Mr. President, I am sure that the 
Members of the Senate remember the 
story from there. At that point Ben- 
jamin Franklin suggested that the con- 
vention recess for 3 days, and he im- 
plored the delegates during the recess 
not to talk with other delegates with 
whom they had agreed, but to talk to 
delegates on the other side of the ques- 
tion, and then to return after the 3-day 
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recess, consider the matter anew and try 
to resolve the great crisis which had 
arisen. 

It was at that point that Benjamin 
Franklin made his famous suggestion 
that the delegates had forgotten to im- 
plore and ask for the help of the 
Almighty in performing their duties and 
that from then on, when they came back, 
they should open their sessions with 
prayer. 

Some of the most stirring accounts I 
ever read appear in the proceedings at 
that point, according to the report of 
Madison and also of Dayton. 

It is interesting to note the effect that 
Franklin’s speech had on the Conven- 
tion. When the delegates came back 
they did work together better, and they 
did ask for God’s help. They were able 
to work out the controversy. 

Franklin moved for reconsideration 
and suggested that equal representa- 
tion be had in the Senate. After a tie 
vote and some further work the dele- 
gates finally were able to agree. 

I have gone into that history to show 
how the question of equal representation 
in the Senate came up and why it was 
settled as it was. At that time the big 
fight was between the large States and 
the small States. We do not confront 
such a problem today, though in the ad- 
mission of any new State, we do face the 
problem of equal representation in the 
Senate of the new State. My view is 
that we should not admit a new State 
when its population is so far out of line 
with the States now in the Union that 
we will be taking away from our present 
States such an important and such a 
large part of their present power and 
vote in the Senate. 

For instance, Texas has a population 
of 7,950,000, and has two United States 
Senators. If Hawaii is admitted to 
statehood, of necessity it will have two 
Senators, and, bearing in mind that Ha- 
waii has a population of less than 500,- 
000, the votes of the inhabitants of 
Hawaii will be 16 times more effective 
in the naming of United States Senators 
than will the votes of the individual in- 
habitants of my State. 

In the case of New York State, with a 
population of 15 million, and a repre- 
sentation of two Senators, the votes of 
the individual citizens of Hawaii will be 
31 times more in the naming of Senators 
than the votes of the individual inhab- 
itants of New York State. 

I have some tables which have been 
prepared on this subject with respect to 
all the States. The same situation is true 
of representation in the electoral college. 
It will be changed, and of course, every 
State will lose a certain percentage of its 
power and vote in the electoral college by 
reason of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

Representative JoHN R. Prion, of 
New York, who, I suppose, has done more 
work in compiling the figures with re- 
spect to the losses which would result in 
the various States in their power and 
representation in the Senate if Hawaii 
and Alaska were admitted into the Union, 
in a speech made on July 16, 1953, said: 

We are concerned today with the question 
of the political justice and wisdom of equal- 
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ity of representation for newly admitted 
States in the United States Senate. It is 
fully accepted that the plan of equality of 
senatorial representation by States was 
adopted for the protection of the States 
from encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was in furtherance of this purpose 
that the Constitutional Convention enacted 
the provision that the Members of the United 
States Senate be chosen by the State legis- 
latures. 

It seems clear that the provision for 
equality of representation for States in the 
United States Senate was implemented by 
the provision that the States in their cor- 
porate capacities as States be secured in 
that right of equality by the grants to them 
as States to choose their Senators by vote of 
the State legislatures. The provision for 
election of Senators by the State legisla- 
tures was an integral part of the compro- 
mise by which equality of representation in 
the Senate was granted to the States. The 
convention would never have agreed upon 
the principle of equality in the Senate for 
States if that right had not been secured by 
the mode of selection, that of choice by leg- 
islatures. f 


Mr. President, I am continuing to read 
from Representative PILLION’s speech. 
He expresses some thoughts with which 
I do not agree fully. He expresses his 
thought on the change in the 17th 
amendment, and its effect on the direct 
election of Senators, as follows: 


The principle of election of Senators by 
popular suffrage destroyed the underlying 
theory of equality of representation for 
States. Popular suffrage in the election of 
Senators conforms to and is tenable only 
with the principle of equality of suffrage 
for each individual. We have consistently 
rejected the proposition that wealth or any 
other test be limitation upon or a cause for 
an increase in the voting rights of our citi- 
zenry or to permit voting rights to vary from 
that of absolute equality of each individual 
voter. 

Statehood for Hawaii would violate the 
principle of equality of vote for each in- 
dividual. Hawaii with a population of 477,- 
000 inhabitants would become entitled to 
2 United States Senators. At present the 
average population represented by 2 Sen- 
ators is approximately 3,210,000. Upon 
grant of statehood, the inhabitants of Ha- 
wall would enjoy representation of 670 per- 
cent of that of the average inhabitant of 
the other 48 States in the election of United 
States Senators. They would possess 6.1 
times the vote of the people of Florida, 22.9 
times the vote of the people of California, 
and 31.8 times the vote of the people of the 
State of New York. 


Mr. PILLION presented to the House a 
complete table, which I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ScHEDULE A.—Comparison of voting power 
of a Hawaiian voter in the election of 
United States Senators and United States 
President with the voting power of voters 
of other States 
Method of computation: 

Population of Hawaii (2 United States 
Senators), 477,000; population of Alabama 
(2 United States Senators), 3,075,000; 3,075,- 
000 divided by 477,000 equals 6.4, represent- 
ing the voting right of a Hawaiian voter in 
electing 2 United States Senators as com- 
pared to 1 vote for the voter in Alabama. 

Presidential electors of Alabama (11), 1 
per 279,545 mhabitants; presidential electors 
of Hawaii (3), 1 per 159,000 inhabitants; 
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279,545 divided by 159,000 equals 1.7, repre- 
senting the voting right of a Hawaiian in 
electing a United States President as com- 
pared to 1 vote for the voter of Alabama. 


Voting power 
of 1 Hawai- 


Num 
70171 ber of voter of other 
AN) etary 
emo | i 
States | © 


Alabama. 3, 075, 000 11 6.4 1.2 
Arizona... 807, 000 4 1.7 1.2 
Arkansas. 1, 940, 000) 8 4.1 1.5 
10, 942, 000) 32 22.9 2.1 
1, 375, 000 6 2.8 1.4 
2, 068, 000 8 4.3 1.6 
332, 000) 3 7 z 

790, 000 o ®© 09 
2, 951, 000 10 6.1 1.7 
3, 487, 000 12 7.3 1.8 
602, 000) 4 1. 2 9 
8, 872, 000) 27| 18.6 2.0 
4, 075, 000 13 8.3 1.9 
2, 669, 000) 10 5.6 1.6 
1, 964, 000 8 4.1 1.5 
2, 914, 000) 10; 6.1 1.8 
2, 778, 000 10 5.8 1.7 
909, 000 5 1.7 1.1 
2, 418, 000 9 5.0) 1.6 
4, 777, 000 16} 10.0 1,8 
6, 622, 000 20 13.8 2.0 
3, 054, 000 11 6.4 1.7 
2, 210, 000 8 4.6 1.7 
4, 086, 000 13 8.5 1,9 
597, 000 4 1.2 .9 
1, 368, 000 6 2.8 1.4 
Nevada. 170, 000) 3 3 3 
New Hampshire. 544, 000 4 1.1 8 
New Jerse 4, 989, 000 1 10.4 1.9 
New Mexico 702, 000) 4 1.4 1.1 
15, 182. 000 4 31.8 2.1 
4, 135, 000 144 8.60 1.8 
620, 000 4 1.3 .9 
8, 166, 000 25) 17.5 2.0 
2. 302, 000) 8 4.8 1. 7 
1, 583. 6 3. 3| 1.6 
10, 729, 000) 32 22,5 2.0 
789, 000 4 1.6 1,2 
2, 115, 000) 8 4.4 1.6 
656, 000) 4 1.3 1.0 
3, 358, 000 i 7.0) 1.9 
7, 950, 000) 24 16.7 2.0 
719, 000) 4 15 1.1 
382, 000 3 8 8 
3, 301, 000 12 6. 9) ET 
2, 402, 000| 9 5, 1.6 
2, 040, 000 8 4.2 1. 6 
3, 517, 000 12 7.3) 1.8 
285, 000 3 0 0 
477, 000 8 

Total, United 
States. |154, 803, 000 M 
ä — — . (: 
1 No voting rights. 
1 Proposed. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the in- 
sertion I have just made has a column 
on the right-hand side showing the dif- 
ference in the power and effect of a citi- 
zen’s vote in Hawaii as compared with 
the vote of a citizen of each of the pres- 
ent States, and the power and effect on 
the vote for President of the United 
States in the electoral college. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe what the 
Senator said a moment ago about in- 
come taxes is exactly correct, and what 
I said is entirely wrong. I find that the 
Internal Revenue provision did permit 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico to assess 
income taxes on the citizens of Puerto 
Rico, and the commonwealth law did not 
change that provision at all. While the 
rates applied by the Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment are comparable to the rates of 
the Federal Government generally, they 
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are not identical. I have been checking 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and I find there are some differences 
between them. Generally they are the 
same; but the important point is that 
the authority does remain in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico to fix taxes, 
which is exactly what the Senator from 
Texas was saying. 

Mr. DANIEL. I certainly appreciate 
the statement of the Senator from New 
Mexico. I said, I believe in the Sena- 
tor’s absence, that if I found I was in- 
correct I would readily join him in a 
statement to that effect. I am glad to 
know that the statement is correct, be- 
cause that is an important part of the 
argument I made for commonwealth 
status in place of statehood, so far as 
the people of Hawaii and of Alaska are 
concerned. 

Mr, President, I want Texas always to 
remain a part of this Union, but if we 
put the proposition of commonwealth 
status up to the people of Texas or the 
people of Washington, New Mexico, or 
any other State, if they saw the advan- 
tage Puerto Rico has over the States in 
its ability to levy its own taxes and to 
use them all and not have to contribute 
to the national defense, together with a 
few other advantages which common- 
wealth status gives to Puerto Rico, I feel 
that some of our citizens might long for 
such an arrangement. However, I am 
sure none of them would want the 
change if it meant that they would not 
be a part of the Union. We want to re- 
main a part of the Union. We admire 
those Territories which would like to 
come into the Union, but there must be 
a limit somewhere. If we do not estab- 
lish a proper precedent in this instance, 
I do not know what will happen to other 
island areas. We have already charted 
the way with Puerto Rico, and if we 
could let the people of Hawaii know 
about it, I believe we would find them 
changing their minds as the Puerto 
Ricans did, and preferring common- 
wealth status. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield further? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think the 
income-tax matter has any relationship 
to commonwealth status, but there is a 
provision of the code which provides that 
the statutory laws of the United States 
not locally inapplicable, and so forth, 
shall be in effect, except the Internal 
Revenue laws. That was passed on 
March 2, 1917. Then, in 1926, Congress 
gave permission to the Puerto Rican leg- 
islature to modify the income-tax rates 
in effect there, which had theretofore 
been identical with the rates in conti- 
nental United States. Thereafter, the 
rates have been kept comparable. They 
are not identical, but it is a factor of 
some importance to Puerto Rico that the 
legislature can modify the income-tax 
provision. 

Mr. DANIEL. The people there have 
taxation with representation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. It is an in- 
cident of commonwealth status, and, 
therefore, it is quite different from the 
situation in both Hawaii and Alaska 
neither of which has permission to 
modify its income tax rates. 
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Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. Even 
before the creation of the commonwealth 
Status the income-tax provisions were 
adopted for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They were adopted 
in 1917. What threw me off badly was 
that in considering the legislation which 
provided that there should be no change 
in the income-tax situation the testi- 
mony at that time was that the taxes 
were identical with those in the United 
States. I realize now that they are com- 
parable, but are not identical. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, if we 
should give Hawaii commonwealth 
status, permitting the Territory to name 
its own governor and make its own laws, 
and, in addition, giving it a tax status 
which they do not now possess but which 
Puerto Rico was given even before its 
commonwealth status, the people of Ha- 
waii would have the privilege of levying 
their own taxes in lieu of Federal income 
taxes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Assuming the 
argument which the Senator from Texas 
is so ably making is correct, and that we 
should stop the unequal representation 
as relating to Senators, which might di- 
rectly affect the difference between the 
State of Nevada and the State of New 
York, is it not still true that if the Sen- 
ator’s philosophy had been carried out to 
its conclusion and we had changed the 
whole method of admitting Territories, 
we would never have gotten beyond the 
Original Thirteen States of the Union? 

Mr. DANIEL. I think that is correct, 
but—— 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Ithink the Senator 
has made a good argument that it should 
stop now, but if for 150 or more years 
we had followed the argument of the 
Senator, we would now have only 13 
States. 

Mr. DANIEL. But the Senator will 
remember that I pointed out that this 
should not be the sole factor. There 
are exceptions to the rule, as there are 
to all rules. What do we find in the 
case of Nevada? The Territory of Ne- 
vada was contiguous to States already 
in the Union. There was only a line be- 
tween Nevada and the adjoining States. 
There were States on each side, I believe, 
at the time Nevada was admitted into 
the Union. It was a part of the Amer- 
ican continent. Certainly, if we are 
going to admit Territories which have 
far less than the average population of 
existing States, and which have neither 
contiguity or anything like a propor- 
tionate population, we have a different 
situation. Hawaii is in an entirely dif- 
ferent category. It is not a part of the 
American continent. It does not stand 
in the same situation which some of the 
smaller populated States did when we 
forgot about population and permitted 
them to come into the Union. 

I think the Senator from Washing- 
ton will admit that there is a difference. 
If Hawaii were contiguous to the pres- 
ent States of the Union, or to one of 
the present States of the Union, I should 
say the population argument ought not 
to control. But when we are consider- 
ing non-contiguity, when the islands 
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contain a population that will not gen- 
erally come into our present States, is- 
lands which really are not a united 
whole, but are separated at great dis- 
tances by international weiters, I think 
it is necessary to stop and think whether 
we shall let those people have so much 
greater proportionate power in the elec- 
tion of Senators than the inhabitants of 
the present States; and whether, by the 
same token, we shall give up some of 
the powers of our own States in the 
Congress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? Then I shall be finished. 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Texas that there are some 
other factors involved, probably more 
in connection with the Hawaiian situa- 
tion than in the case of Alaska. 

Mr. DANIEL. As the Senator may 
have observed, I have been referring 
more to Hawaii than to Alaska, because, 
frankly, the greatest difference, the fac- 
tor which has made me feel that Alaska 
has a better case for statehood than Ha- 
waii, is that Alaska is, at least, a part 
of the American continent. One does 
not necessarily have to traverse a great 
body of international water to reach 
Alaska. Furthermore, Alaska is not 
chopped into dozens of little islands, 
having international waters between 
them. There are some islands com- 
prised within Alaska, but the main body 
of Alaska is a solid part of the main- 
land 


Mr. MAGNUSON. If only the popu- 
lation argument itself were to be con- 
sidered—and I agree with the Senator 
from Texas that other factors are in- 
volved in both cases—it might be said 
that the State of Texas never would have 
been admitted into the Union. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct. Fur- 
thermore, if Congress had taken the 
word of Daniel Webster 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There would not 
have been any other States in the Union 
except Massachusetts. 

Mr. DANIEL. At least, Texas would 
not have been admitted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Did not Daniel 
Webster say that he did not wish the 
United States to go beyond the city lim- 
its of Boston? 

Mr. DANIEL. I am not certain where 
he placed the limit, but he put it too far 
east, that is certain. : 

I may be putting the limit too far east 
today, Mr. President, but I do not think 
so, after having heard the evidence. I 
do not believe we can continue forever 
to expand the United States westward 
now that we have reached the outer con- 
fines of the American Continent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DANIEL, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have noticed that 
the Senator from Texas has presented 
certain facts and statements as prece- 
dents, saying that this has happened and 
that has happened in the past, with ref- 
erence to the admission of States. 

Is it not true that always, heretofore, 
the Territory which was proposed to be 
admitted to the Union was itself con- 
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nected to the United States? It was all 
one piece of land. Even though a Ter- 
ritory might have had some lakes with- 
in it, it was all one piece of land, or it 
touched some other State. I believe 
there was one exception. California did 
not touch what was then the United 
States. But, generally speaking, the ad- 
mission of States has been more or less 
a progression, going to the west on the 
Continent of the United States. 

Whatever precedents have been estab- 
lished would all be abandoned once we 
leave the shoreline, take off into the 
Pacific Ocean, especially for more than 
2,000 miles, admit a group of islands, and 
call them a State. Will we not have 
abandoned all precedents once we have 
established such a new pattern? 

Mr. DANIEL, The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is correct. I am certain he re- 
alizes that what we may say about the 
matter will not be taken with as much 
weight by some persons in the United 
States as what a man like Walter Lipp- 
mann may say about it. Mr. Lippmann, 
in his article published in the Washing- 
ton Post only yesterday, said almost ex- 
actly what the Senator from Mississippi 
has said so well. Let me quote again a 
sentence from Mr. Lippmann's article: 

The formation of a State which lies 2,000 
miles off the coast of the United States is 
an unprecedented and radical change in the 
structure of the Union. 


Mr. STENNIS. That would be an alto- 
gether new precedent; in fact, it would 
be a departure from the entire pattern 
of what has heretofore been considered 
to be the precedent. In fact, if I may, I 
should like to add what I think is the 
spirit of the Constitution when it pro- 
vides, “Congress may admit new States 
into the Union.” 

Mr. DANIEL. Is the Senator from 
Mississippi familiar with the name of 
our country? Is it officially “The United 
States of America”? Is that the Sena- 
tor's understanding? f 

Mr. STENNIS. It is always so consid- 
ered and so thought. “U. S. A” ordi- 
narily refers to that part of America 
which comprises the area between Can- 
ada and Mexico. I have said that in the 
event of the admission of Territories 
which are not a part of the mainland, 
the name of this country might then be 
The United States of America, and of 
the Pacific, and of a part of Asia. 

Mr. DANIEL. And eventually of the 
Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and per- 
haps even the Atlantic Ocean. 

A few moments ago, when I said the 
distance to Europe was about the same 
as from Washington to Honolulu, I was 
asked whether or not Ireland had been 
considered, on this day, as a possible 
new State. The Senator who mentioned 
it to me was, of course, only joking. But 
suppose the people of Ireland seriously 
petitioned the United States to join our 
Union? Does not the Senator think that 
it would become even as popular as Ha- 
waiian statehood? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the people of Ire- 
land presented such a petition, they 
would have a powerful argument in their 
behalf; and so would the people of Swe- 
den, if they should choose to present a 
similar petition. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Atleast, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Ireland would have 
powerful arguers in their behalf. 

I wish to have the Record clear as to 
what the Senator was referring to when 
he spoke of islands. I am certain the 
Senator from Texas did not mean that 
because in Alaska the shore stretches 
out through the Aleutian chain, which is 
contiguous to the mainland of Alaska, 
similar to Catalina Island off the coast 
of California, or Long Island, off the 
coast of New York, the argument of non- 
contiguity would hold true of Alaska. 

Mr. DANIEL. The main body of 
Alaska is a solid mass of land, although 
some islands extend out in the Aleutian 
chain. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, away out. 

Mr. DANIEL. That presents an en- 
tirely different situation from the case 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Hawaiian Is- 
lands stretch out for almost 2,000 miles. 

Mr. DANIEL. Where would be the 
main body of the State of Hawaii? 
Would it be comprised of the eight prin- 
cipal islands? If the Senator from 
Washington will observe on tho map, 
many of the islands of Hawaii are sep- 
arated by international waters. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I once was in the 
Navy, I may say to the Senator from 
Texas, and I condemned, for the use 
of the United States Navy, an island, to 
be used for an airbase, which was to be 
a part of the city of Honolulu, 1,600 
miles away. 

Mr. DANIEL. Was that Palmyra? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was Palmyra. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Washington know that when the origi- 
nal Hawaiian statehood bill was intro- 
duced, it included Palmyra, 1,600 miles 
away from the 8 main islands? 

Mr MAGNUSON. From the main is- 
lands, yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Washington know that as the bill was 
originally introduced, it included Pal- 
myra Island? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Palmyra would be 
something like Attu, in the Aleutian 
chain. It would not be much different. 
But it is true that the Aleutian chain, 
geographically speaking, is more con- 
tiguous to Alaska, and I wanted to make 
it clear that although Alaska has the 
Aleutian chain stretching out from the 
mainland, that would not make the 
Aleutians comparable to the Hawaiian 
chain. 

Mr. DANIEL. No. I think the case 
of the Aleutians is more comparable to 
the islands off the State of California. 

Mr. President, as I remarked a mo- 
ment ago, the admission of Hawaii as a 
State would also dilute the power of the 
present States and their citizens in the 
electoral college. I quote Representa- 
tive PILLION again, because, as I have 
said, he has made the best study of the 
question, and he is really the one who 
has reduced it all to figures and per- 
centages. He says: 

By reason of the election of our President 
under the electoral college system, the ad- 
mission of Hawaii would give to the voters 
of Hawaii a far greater right of suffrage in 
the election of a President than is now en- 
joyed by the average voter in the 48 States. 
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Assuming that the House version is adopted, 
giving Hawaii one Representative in the 
House, then the voter in Hawaii would have 
1.7 times the vote of a voter in Florida, 2.1 
times the vote of a voter in California, and 

times the vote of a voter in New York in 
the election of a President. The complete 
table of the comparison of the voting power 
in the election of a President of a voter in 
Hawaii with that of a voter in each State is 
listed in the last column of schedule A of 
this statement. 


I have just inserted Schedule A in the 
RECORD. 

If the Senate bill is adopted granting 
Hawaii 2 Representatives, then the voting 
power of its voters in the election of a 
President is increased so that a voter in 
Hawall would have 2.3 times the vote of a 
voter in Florida, 2.8 times the vote of a voter 
in California, and 2.8 times the vote of a 
voter in New York in the election of a Presi- 
dent. With two Representatives the voting 
power of a Hawaiian voter in the election of 
a President is increased by one-third over 
the figures given in the last column of 
schedule A. 


Mr. President, I do not know if Sena- 
tors are aware of it or not, but there are 
several fundamental differences between 
the bill which passed the House and the 
bill now being considered by the Senate 
as it came out of the committee. The 
House bill provides for one Representa- 
tive from the State of Hawaii, and the 
Senate bill provides for two Representa- 
tives. There are other differences in the 
bill, which I need not point out at this 
time, but I merely wish to show why 
figures have been given which contem- 
plate both one Representative and two 
Representatives. 

Representative PILLION says of his 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 199: 

The resolution * * * would amend the 
17th amendment of our Constitution by pro- 
viding that any State hereafter admitted 
shall be entitled to one Senate seat only 
when it attains a population of one-half of 
the average population represented by each 
Senator of all the other States— 


In other words, the average now being 
1,600,000 people for each United States 
Senator, a new State hereafter admitted 
under his amendment would have to at- 
tain a population of half that number in 
order to have one Senator— 
and shall be entitled to two Senators only if 
it attains a population of one and one-half 
times the average population represented by 
each Senator of all the other States. For 
example: Theh average population repre- 
sented by each Senator according to the 1951 
census estimate is about 1,600,000. Under 
the resolution proposed by Mr. PILLION, 
Hawaii would become entitled to one Sena- 
tor only upon attaining a population of one- 
half of the average or 800,000 persons. It 
would be entitled to two Senators only upon 
attaining a population of 2,400,000 persons or 
one and one-half of the average population 
represented by each Senator. 


As I said a moment ago, I do not nec- 
essarily agree with Mr. PILLION’S pro- 
posed constitutional amendment. Ac- 
tually, it is my opinion that we would 
be better off if we adopted the policy 
of giving commonwealth status to our 
offshore island Territories rather than 
worry about changing the representa- 
tion in the United States Senate to fit 
such possible cases in the future. 
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STATES PASS ON NEW STATES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. What would the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas think 
about a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
has been discussed, but which has not 
yet been offered, which would provide 
that any new State would come into the 
Union on the same basis or through the 
same channels in which a constitutional 
amendment is adopted, by having it ap- 
proved by the Congress and voted on by 
the States—requiring the approval of 
three-fourths of the States? 

Mr. DANIEL, I did not quite under- 
stand the Senator. Did he ask for my 
opinion on such a constitutional amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. It has been pro- 
posed and discussed, not officially, but 
unofficially. 

Mr. DANIEL. I think that might be 
a good provision. How many States 
would be required to approve statehood? 

Mr. MALONE. The same number as 
would be required to adopt a constitu- 
tional amendment—three-fourths of the 
States. Such an amendment would pre- 
vent the stampeding of Congress, which 
is a terrible charge to make against Con- 
gress, but those of us who have observed 
congressional action for the past 22 or 
23 years know Congress can be and has 
been stampeded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that if the course taken 
with respect to the Hawaiian statehood 
bill continues as it has been followed 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I will favor such an amendment, 
because I will have to come to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the States. The 
Senator knows that two United States 
Senators from each State are supposed 
to be elected to the Senate in order to 
look after their State’s sovereignty and 
its representation and power in this 
body, as well as the rights in general 
of all the States. If the United States 
Senators do not take more interest in 
the evidence which has been brought for- 
ward on both sides of this issue relating 
to admission of new States, I am going 
to have to come to the conclusion that 
the rights of the States, and their pres- 
ent power in the Senate, cannot be prop- 
erly protected. I do not say that in 
criticism, but we may just as well face 
the facts. We know that there are many 
Members of this body who will never 
study the evidence and the arguments 
which have been made on this floor for 
and against Hawaiian statehood. 

I do not know why some persons take 
it for granted that statehood should be 
conferred, except that we have a great 
President who is in favor of statehood 
and the two political parties are also in 
favor of statehood. 

Of course the Senator from Nevada 
knows how so much of this “steam” 
for statehood was built up in the po- 
litical parties. Alaska and Hawaii have 
votes in the party conventions; and the 
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desire to obtain their votes in the po- 
litical conventions seems to have been 
such that the Territories were easily 
able to obtain the endorsement of both 
political parties for statehood. 


PARTIES PASS RESOLUTIONS FOR VOTES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield further to me? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I have noticed that 
for many years the Democratic Party 
has approved statehood for both of these 
Territories, but always has found it in- 
advisable to bring the statehood issue 
before the Senate in such a manner as 
to bring it to a vote for either Hawaii 
or Alaska. 

On the other hand, the Republicans 
are just a little more naive. Our Fres- 
ident has been in the Army practically 
all his life and away from the United 
States for several years and I suppose 
that he and his associates naturally 
thought that someone had thought 
through the consequences of such 
action. 

I have mentioned the possibility of 
letting the States have a voice in con- 
nection with the admission of new States 
which could vitally affect the future of 
every one of the present States of the 
Union. As a matter of fact, if the pres- 
ent movement were carried far enough, 
the offshore areas could wield the bal- 
ance of power on the floor of the Senate, 

Mr. DANIEL. That is correct, 


MEXICO-CANADA 


Mr, MALONE. Therefore, Iam of the 
opinion that there is considerable merit 
to the unofficial discussion which has 
been occurring around the Capitol for 
a considerable time, to the effect a con- 
stitutional amendment should be re- 
quired in order to admit a new State, 
even if such State were made up of 
Mexico or Canada. Of course, it seems 
to me that under certain conditions 
those areas could conceivably be ad- 
mitted to the Union as States if they so 
desired, because they are contiguous 
areas and the United States is the only 
real defense that the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere have. If we are to 
admit new States, it is conceivable that 
if Mexico desired to become a State of 
the United States, we could admit her, 
because the territory of Mexico is con- 
tiguous to the territory of the United 
States. As a result of the admission of 
Mexico as a State, finally the people of 
the present United States and the people 
of Mexico would become a homogeneous 
people. 

As a matter of fact, the people of 
Canada already are practically a homo- 
geneous people with the United States. 
If Canada desired to be admitted as a 
State, then, the admission of Alaska 
could logically follow, both Canada and 
Alaska would then be contiguous to the 
United States. 

Of course, if Mexico were to petition 
for admission as a State, there probably 
would be less objection to her admission 
since she is a contiguous area. 

Of course, Mr. President, Hawaii is 
such a delightful place in which to take 
a vacation, that many who have enjoyed 
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a vacation there might be inclined to 

favor her admittance as a State without 

giving the matter further thought. 
OFFSHORE AREAS 


Nevertheless, if such offshore areas 
were to be admitted as States, the Sen- 
ators from those new States would hold 
the balance of power in the Senate; and 
then the condition existing in the Senate 
of the United States would resemble to 
a considerable extent the condition ex- 
isting today in the French Assembly. 

Mr. DANIEL. As a matter of fact, 
four new Senators would be able to wield 
the balance of power in the Senate next 

ear. 
Mr. MALONE. In fact, even two new 
Senators would be able to hold the bal- 
ance of power. Of course, at the mo- 
ment even one new Senator could wield 
the balance of power. 

So, Mr. President, this matter has been 
seriously discussed around the Capitol 
for the last 12 months, because of the 
continuous pressure upon Members of 
the Senate to “Go along, just go along 
and be a good fellow.” 

Of course, the Members of the Senate 
did just that for practically 22 years; 
on a number of issues the Senate has 
“gone along” about as far as the country 
will stand in taxes and public debt. 

That is why I ask the Senator from 
Texas whether, in his opinion, it might 
be a good thing to give the States a “say” 
in regard to this matter. For one thing, 
it would give the advocates of statehood 
a chance to cool off,” and perhaps they 
would not then be so “red hot“ or so 
much on fire in their zeal to have Puerto 
Rico, for instance, become a State. 

Some of us had an opportunity to see 
that process in operation, when in 1947 
five Members of the Senate went to 
Puerto Rico to study the situation there, 
including the proposal for statehood for 
Puerto Rico. Fortunately, we were able 
to keep our feet on the ground; and when 
we returned, we said “No,” insofar as 
statehood for Puerto Rico was concerned. 
Instead, we recommended that various 
reforms, including a new constitution 
and the right to elect their own gov- 
ernor, be made for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. Now Puerto Rico 
has a new constitution, and can elect her 
own governor; and the people of Puerto 
Rico seem to be very happy about that 
situation. 

On the other hand, suppose we had 
Said, “Yes, let Puerto Rico become a 
State.” It seems to me that our expe- 
rience during the past few weeks should 
teach us that many people of such terri- 
tories do not think along the same lines 
as do the people of continental United 
States. That is particularly true in the 
case of people who live in areas several 
thousand miles removed from the main- 
land of the United States. 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly at least a mi- 
nority of those people do not think the 
way we do. 

Mr. MALONE. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas that I have 
spent some time in these areas. For in- 
stance, I have traveled all over Alaska. 
I am the one who was sent in there, be- 
hind the Japs, following the attack on 
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Dutch Harbor. At that time I was a 
special consultant to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs; I was not 
then a member of the Senate. I made 
the report on Alaska; and, if I do say so 
myself, it was a down-to-earth report. I 
studied the situation in all of Alaska, all 
the way from Juneau to Nome and Fair- 
banks and the Aleutians. I did not like 
what I saw there, from the point of view 
of the admission of Alaska as a State. 

Alaska is a wonderful area; and as an 
engineer, I realize that Alaska can be 
effectively developed to increase our sup- 
plies of critical and strategic materials. 

On the other hand, Alaska is not well 
adapted to becom2 a State—any more 
than Hawaii or Puerto Rico are. 

As a matter of fact, I made a report on 
the Alcan Highway, when it was under 
construction, and i also made a report on 
the Canol oil project, on which the 
United States spent millions and millions 
of dollars in an effort to transport oil 
through a 4-inch vipeline at elevations 
up to 10,000 or 12,000 feet. I made an 
adverse report cn that project, but the 
Congress was not able to stop it until 
later. 

So I say to the junior Senator from 
Texas that I have had an opportunity to 
study these areas, and I realize that the 
people who live in them simply do not 
think along the same channels as do the 
people of the mainland areas of the 
United States. The atmosphere and 
surroundings and communities of these 
Territories are different from those in 
continental United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we should 
give great consideration and forethought 
to the proposal to admit Hawaii or 
Alaska to statehood. It would be weil 
for the people of all the States to have 
a year or two to consider the proposal. 
If, after such consideration, the people 
of three-fourths of the States finally ap- 
prove statehood for these Territories, 
then at least due consideration will have 
been given to the proposal, before making 
what could be a very vital and danger- 
ous move. 

Mr. DANIEL. I agree with much that 
the Senator from Nevada has said, and I 
thank him for his remarks. 

Perhaps he and I disagree on one 
point, namely, that the people of the 
Territories are so different from the 
people cf continental United States, and 
that we cannot get close enough to them 
to justify admitting them to statehood. 

Actually, Mr. President, I believe that 
we can, through a commonwealth ar- 
rangement, get the people of the Terri- 
tories to understand our ways; and, by 
that means, I believe it will be possible 
for us to come to understand their ways, 
with the result that we can be of mutual 
benefit to each other. 

If I thought that denying statehood 
would cut us off from Alaska and Hawaii, 
so that we would no longer associate and 
have the right kind of business and polit- 
ical interests with those people, that 
would concern me greatly. But under 
the commonwealth status I see the pos- 
sibility for all the good things which can 
fiow from the fact that we are all under 
the same flag, and all American citizens, 
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As the Senator from Nevada knows, there 
are many advantages under the com- 
monwealth status which we do not have 
in our States today, advantages which 
Puerto Rico has under the common- 
wealth status. 
TERRITORIES DEPENDENT UPON UNITED STATES 
FOR THEIR DEFENSE 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
further yield, I want the Senator to 
understand the approach of the junior 
Senator from Nevada. I believe that at 
present we have just as good a con- 
nection and relationship as we can ever 
have. If they would rather elect their 
governor and assume more responsibil- 
ity, I think they should be permitted 
to do so. But there could be no closer 
relationship, because they are utterly 
dependent on us for their defense and 
for their markets, and always will be, 
just as the entire Western Hemisphere 
is dependent upon the United States for 
defense. We are however, much more 
dependent upon the Western Hemi- 
spheric nations for the critical materials 
at the moment than even many of our 
own people realize. 

AVAILABILITY OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


We are just about to complete hearings 
cn Senate Resolution 143, dealing with 
the availability of critical materials for 
this Nation in time of war. When the 
report on that resolution is made I am 
sure it will be a very interesting docu- 
ment to the Senate. it shows our de- 
pendence on the people of the Western 
Hemisphere nations for several strategic 
and critical materials, because we can- 
not obtain such materials across a major 
ocean during an all-out war. Therefore 
there can be no closer relationship than 
the relationship which must be brought 
about between the United States and 
the territories of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, including Hawaii and other areas, 
such as Cuba, which are utterly depend- 
ent for their defense upon the United 
States. 

I bring this problem to the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Texas 
because there seems to be danger of the 
Senate going off the deep end in this 
maiter. I have heard the argument 
made on the floor of the Senate and in 
committee that the Asiatic people will 
think we are not friendly to them if we 
do not accept this area as a State and 
give them two Senators, because there 
are sO many Japanese and Chinese in 
the Hawaiian area. There are 185,000 
Japanese and enough Chinese so that 
the total outnumbers the Hawaiians and 
Caucasians. 

It was stated before our committee 
that it would be an affront to those peo- 
ple and that the Asiatic peoples would 
be affronted if we did not take Hawaii 
in as a State. I say that is not sound 
reasoning. 

Mr. DANIEL. Let me say something 
on that point. It has already been an- 
swered by the British commonwealth 
system. The people of Asia understand 
the system of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The people of Asia know 
that Australians are not in a position of 
“inferior citizenship,” as Mr. FARRINGTON 
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refers to the commonwealth status of 
Puerto Rico. The people of Asia under- 
stand how the commonwealth system ac- 
tually works to bring about greater in- 
dependence for those areas, and how it 
put an end to colonialism. It eliminated 
many disadvantages. 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from Nevada that there is nothing to the 
argument that the people of Asia would 
consider it an affront to them if we 
refused to take Hawaii in as a State. 
If we give Hawaii full commonwealth 
status, such as that enjoyed by Puerto 
Rico, the people of Asia will understand 
the importance of the act and the free- 
dom and self-government which will 
result. 

Furthermore, I should be perfectly 
willing to provide that we may not draft 
their sons without the approval of their 
legislature. That is the way the British 
Commonwealth system operates in time 
of war. In that way they would have 
something to say about every question 
affecting them. I believe that the people 
of Asia would realize that we would be 
giving Hawaii more independence and 
freedom. We would be giving the people 
of Hawaii a preferred status. The 
peoples of Asia are familiar with the 
British Commonwealth system. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 


INDEPENDENCE OF UNITED STATES INVOLVED 


Mr. MALONE. I merely point out 
that our own independence is involved 
in this question. Our own independence 
of thought and action is involved. Our 
own independence to determine the 
course which the United States wishes 
to pursue in national and international 
policy is indelibly linked with what we 
do here. 

As a matter of fact, our authority for 
such action is spread too thin now. We 
are entered into a war without Congress’ 
consent. Congress has had little to say 
on that question. I think we ought to 
get off that horse, too. The Constitu- 
tion says that Congress shall act in the 
event of war. In the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada we must re- 
tain in the United States the last word 
as to what this Nation’s destiny should 
be, and the direction we should take to 
protect it. We should direct our own 
destiny in peace and in war. 

Mr. DANIEL. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. I am surprised that 
this important issue has not attracted 
more study, thought, and debate on the 
part of the people of the country and 
Members of Congress than I have been 
able to detect in what has happened 
during the past few years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to 
make one further observation. 

On the question of whether or not the 
people of the 48 States ought to have 
something to say in connection with new 
States coming into the Union, anyone 
who will read carefully the debates which 
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took place during the early days of this 
Republic, when the form of government 
we were to have was being discussed, 
must know that when the Articles of 
Confederation were finally agreed upon 
it was provided that no new State should 
be admitted to the Union without 9 
States out of 12 approving it. It was 
the intention of the original founders of 
this Government that no State should 
subsequently be admitted without at 
least two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
existing States having an opportunity 
first to vote and approve the proposal. 

In article IV, section 3, of the Consti- 
tution, which is the provision under 
which we are operating, it is provided in 
one sentence that the Congress may 
admit new States. It has been held by 
parliamentarians since that time that 
that meant that all that would be re- 
quired would be simply a majority vote. 
Yet when we go back and read the Fed- 
eralist papers and the debates in the 
constitutional convention, we discover 
that the delegates from the State of Vir- 
ginia proposed that there be a provision 
in the Constitution that no new State 
should be admitted unless three-fourths 
of the then States of the Union approved 
of it. In the course of the debate which 
took place over a period of 5 weeks that 
provision was inadvertently omitted. 
Some 16 years after the Constitution 
was adopted Gouverneur Morris wrote 
explaining the sentence which provided 
that new States might be admitted into 
the Union. He frankly said that it was 
intended that the other States in the 
Union should pass upon the admission 
of new States, but that that provision 
was omitted. He said that we went as 
far as we could go when we said that new 
States might be admitted to the Union. 
It was contemplated at that time that 
Canada would be the only new State. 

So I subscribe to the remarks of the 
able junior Senator from Texas this 
afternoon, that in truth and in fact, the 
matter of admitting new States into the 
Union so vitally concerns the representa- 
tion which the States now have in the 
Congress, and so vitally affects them in 
respect to what is to happen to them, 
that they should have a voice in the 
matter. It is regrettable that in the 
early days, when the form of the Consti- 
tution was being debated, the provision 
which was originally in the Articles of 
Confederation, requiring approval of 
three-fourths of the States, was inad- 
vertently omitted from the Constitution. 

Mr. DANIEL, I could agree with the 
junior Senator from Florida fully, if it 
were not for the fact that Texas came 
into the Union by only one vote in the 
Senate, and by only a majority vote in 
the House. We failed the two-thirds 
route, I doubt if Texas would have come 
into the Union until many years later 
if it had not been for what the junior 
Senator from Florida believes to be a 
means that was not intended by the 
founders. Many political scientists and 
constitutional lawyers argue that Texas 
was not legally admitted into the 
Union. I am sure the Senator has read 
arguments to that effect. 
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However, I agree with the Senator 
from Florida that, even though we have 
been following the majority vote system, 
we may have to make some change in it 
if we start to go beyond the American 
continent to bring in new States and to 
consider the subject as seriously as we 
are doing now. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I know that all of 
us are pleased that Texas became a dis- 
tinguished State of the Union. I have 
no doubt, and I am sure the able Senator 
from Texas has no doubt, that it would 
have been a matter of only a few years 
until Texas would have been admitted. 

However, we are confronted with a 
constitutional provision under which, 
conceivably, only a few Senators on the 
floor of the Senate, and only a few Rep- 
resentatives in the House of Representa- 
tives, with little or no debate, could bring 
into the Union possibly even the great 
country of Ireland, which we are honor- 
ing today, St. Patrick’s Day, and for 
which there is great enthusiasm today. 
It is entirely possible that in such a mo- 
ment of great enthusiasm—and this is 
not entirely outside the realm of reason— 
a majority of the few Senators on the 
floor could admit any Territory into the 
Union as a new State. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I say it could be 
done. I am not saying that it would 
happen. ' 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would not want 
the Recorp to stand that way, because 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
knows, in the first place, that with re- 
spect to the statehood bills the Hawaii 
bill has passed the House on at least two 
different occasions and has been the sub- 
ject of debate in the Senate. Moreover, 
it has been the subject of extensive com- 
mittee hearings. While it is true—and 
I have many times expressed regret that 
it is true—that the Senate under its 
custom and practices must hold commit- 
tee hearings, because otherwise it could 
not transact its business promptly, I am 
certain—and I am sure the Senator will 
agree—that most of the Senators religi- 
ously and diligently read the RECORD, 
and in that way do keep informed of the 
discussions on the floor of the Senate. 

Iam sure the Senator knows that there 
is always present on the floor of the Sen- 
ate either the majority leader or the mi- 
nority leader, or a Senator who is substi- 
tuting for them. Therefore, if any at- 
tempt were made to take any action even 
remotely resembling what the Senator 
has suggested, there would be the imme- 
diate suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. Of course, such a thing as the 
Senator suggests would not happen. 

Theoretically, if we were to grant that 
no Senators were paying attention to the 
subject under discussion at a time when 
the Senate was considering the admis- 
sion of a State to the Union, or were con- 
sidering the subject only lightly, a case 
could be made for such a procedure suc- 
ceeding. But, as the majority leader of 
the Senate—and I am sure I speak also 
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for the minority leader on the other side 
of the aisle—I would not want it to be 
said that Ireland or any other country, 
whose inhabitants are not citizens of the 
United States and the proposal for the 
admission of which country had not had 
the benefit of committee hearings, could 
very easily become a State of the Union. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. The remark I made was to 
the effect that under the law as it now 
stands, we could this afternoon, con- 
ceivably, admit Ireland, if we could get 
the House to vote on it, and if the Presi- 
dent did not veto the bill, because under 
the law all that would be required would 
be a majority vote of those who vote on 
the issue, and that would be a majority 
of those present on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and of the House. 

I agree wholeheartedly with what the 
able Senator from California has said 
about Senators who would object to the 
admission of any area as a new State, 
and that it is not likely that what I sug- 
gested would happen. However, under a 
great wave of enthusiasm, such as we 
find to exist for Ireland on a happy oc- 
casion such as today, while it is not prob- 
able that such a thing would happen, it 
is possible that it could happen, under 
the law as it stands today. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I hope 
by this debate the distinguished majority 
leader and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Florida are not giving the 
country the impression that if we should 
start taking in offshore States, Ireland 
would be barred. [Laughter.] 

All of us know that there are many 
people who advocate taking in more and 
more foreign nations as States as a war 
preventative. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
from Texas will yield further without 
his losing the floor, I should like to say 
that the junior Senator from Nevada, 
with his fine Irish name of MALONE, rec- 
ognizes the fact that the Irish have made 
very fine citizens of the United States, in 
all of our States, including his western 
State and my State, and have performed 
outstanding service. I merely state as 
a matter of fact that I do not believe an 
offshore, noncitizen country, which has 
not adopted an enabling act, or which 
does not have an organized Territorial 
status, could be taken ‘nto the Union 
willy-nilly. 

ONCE THE START IS MADE—NO END TO IT 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield further, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. DANIEL. With that understand- 
ing, Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I am not so sure 
about that. This is my eighth year of 
service in the United States Senate. It 
seems impossible that time should fly so 
fast. However, after watching the Sen- 
ate operate for 8 years, I am not so sure 
of what it might do under stress of emo- 
tion. 

I say to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas that there are many 
people who advocate that the way to 
stop wars is for the United States to 
take in more and more areas of the world 
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as States. Australia has been suggested. 
Many people have suggested that Eng- 
land be taken in as a State. If we start 
taking in offshore noncontiguous areas 
as States, there is really no argument 
against continuing the practice. The 
reason given for advocating that we take 
in more and more States is that if the 
United States of the World got all-in- 
clusive, there could be no more wars. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am reminded of an expression which was 
used during World War II, when I served 
for a time in England. As an English 
gentleman would say, the British might 
have something to say about that, and 
I am inclined to believe, as the English 
expression goes, that the people of Eng- 
land would take a very dim view of our 
taking them into the Union without 
their permission. 

Mr. MALONE. So long as they are 
on our payroll, I am not so sure about 
that. We are paying the taxes of France, 
and I am not so sure about France. I 
am not so sure about Australia. Perhaps 
the Senate would be surprised at what 
nations would apply if it once started 
to take in offshore, noncontiguous areas 
as States. 

All the foreign countries on our pay- 
roll say we are the world leaders. They 
build us up to feel important—important 
enough to give them our taxpayers’ 
money. Then, while we have our heads 
in the air thinking of our own impor- 
tance, they divide our markets and our 
money. We have begun to believe our 
clippings. Mr. President, as soon as any- 
one starts to believe his clippings, he gets 
clipped, whether he is a baseball player 
or a boxer or any other individual or 
nation. 

The Senate believes its own clippings, 
and has done so for about 10 or 15 years. 
Every since that time the legislation 
which it has passed has been more and 
more surprising and disappointing to 
many people in the United States. Bil- 
lions mean nothing to the Senate—all 
they do is to approve more taxes or def- 
icits, it is time we got our feet on the 
ground. 

It has been argued that the way to 
stop wars is for the United States to take 
in many outside areas foreign nations or 
states, and that by taking them into a 
United States of the World and repre- 
sented on the Senate floor, we would 
stop the incentive for wars. 

Mr. President, what we are discussing 
today is a much more wider question, 
with broader implications than some 
would have us believe. If we break the 
precedent on noncontiguous areas, there 
is no stopping place. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Texas if 
he can think of any reason why we 
should stop taking such areas as States 
if once we start taking in offshore areas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I can think of a good 
reason, but I doubt that we would stop. 

Mr. MALONE. After we once create 
the precedent. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator from Ne- 
vada is correct. My attention has been 
called to the fact that Texas is well able 
to take care of itself in any lack of rep- 
resentation we might have in the Senate 
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if Territories are admitted as new States. 
Our annexation agreement provides that 
we may create four additional States 
out of the area of Texas. In that way 
we would have eight additional Senators. 
The Texas annexation agreement, in the 
third provision, provides: 

New States of convenient size, not exceed- 
ing four in number, in addition to the said 


State of Texas, and having sufficient popula- 
tion— ó 


I do not know what is meant by “suf- 
ficient population“ 
may hereafter, by the consent of the said 
State, be formed cut of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under 
the provisions of the Federal Constitution. 


Mr. President, we do not want to have 
to resort to cutting our State up into 
five States. We have the right, under 
this agreement, unless it should be 
treated as another “scrap of paper” by 
the Congress or by the courts, to divide 
the State into a total of 5 States with 
a total of 10 United States Senators. 
But the people of Texas have never 
wanted to do that, and we do not want to 
be forced to any such extreme in pre- 
serving our representation in the Senate. 
I believe we can preserve the representa- 
tion of our State and its 8 million people 
by keeping the proportionate representa- 
tion we now have in the United States 
Senate. We do not want to do that at 
the expense of the people of Hawaii and 
of their freedom, liberty, and represen- 
tation in tax matters. We can give 
them their rights and preserve every- 
thing to which they are entitled under 
the commonwealth status. 

Mr. President, I should like to finish 
my remarks. Ihave had the floor a good 
while, and before some Senator suggests 
that I am departing from the subject I 
should like to complete my remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table prepared by Representa- 
tive PILLION showing the average per- 
centage value of senatorial representa- 
tion of persons in each State and the 
percentage of loss by admission of Ha- 
waii, based on certain data. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Average percentage value of senatorial 
representation of persons in each State and 
percentage of loss by admission of Hawaii, 
based on following data: 

A. Total population of United States July 
1, 1951, excluding the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, 152,572,000. 

B. Average representation by each Sena- 
tor, 1,589,292. 

C. Total population of United States July 
1, 1951, including Hawaii but excluding the 
District of Columbia, 153,038,329. 

D. Average representation of each Sena- 
tor with 2 Hawaiian Senators included, 
1,561,616. 

E. Average percentage value of vote of 
persons in the United States in senatorial 
representation, 100 percent. 

F. Column 1 is percentage value of vote of 
residents of States without Hawaii state- 
hood. 

G. Column 2 is percentage value of vote 


of residents of States if Hawaii is granted 
statehood. 
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H. Column 3 is loss of percentage value of 
vote of residents of States if Nawail is grant- 
ed statehood. 


Without 
Hawaii 


State statehood 
(3) 

Fe, 
6 

2 

1 

4 

3 

17 

2 

1 


01 
145 142 
79 77 
50 530 
236 232 
1, 859 826 
595 585 
64 63 
452 444 
21 21 
77 76 
525 516 
39 39 
140 138 2 
204 200 4 
30 30 0 
400 394 6 
150 147 3 
491 483 8 
96 94 2 
40 39 1 
448 441 7 
852 837 15 
94 92 2 
131 129 2 
159 157 2 
91 90 1 
1,077 1,059 18 


. ee —— 

Norx.—-New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania would 
also each show a small loss if the figures were carried out 
to another digit. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a table prepared 
by Representative PILLION, with refer- 
ence to the average percentage value of 
presidential representation of persons in 
each State and the loss if Hawaii is ad- 
mitted, based upon certain data. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Average percentage value of presidential 
representation of persons in each State and 
loss if Hawaii is admitted, based upon the 
following data: 

A. Total population of the United States 
July 1, 1951, excluding the District of Colum- 
bia and Hawaii, 152,572,000. 

B. Total population of United States July 
1, 1951, including Hawaii but excluding the 
District of Columbia, 153,038,329. 

C. Average percentage value of vote of 
persons in the United States in presidential 
representation, 100 percent. 

D. Column 1 is percentage value of presi- 
dential vote of residents without Hawaii 
statehood, 

E. Column 2 is percentage value of presi- 
dential vote of residents if Hawaii is granted 
statehood. 


F. Column 3 is loss of percentage value of 
presidential vote of residents if Hawaii is 
granted statehood. 
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Connecticut 112.3 
Delaware. 262.0 260. 8 1.2 
Florida... 97.0 96. 6 -4 
Georria 68. 9 98.5 4 
TER anaana inl seman 11 
Idaho 8 194. 8 193.9 9 
Illinois... 88.0 87.6 -4 
Indiana 92.5 92.1 -4 
Iowa... 109. 5 109. 0 5 
117.9 117.4 5 
Kentucky 98. 3 97.9 -4 
118 104. 2 103. 8 4 
Maine = 161.1 160.3 8 
Maryland x 105.9 105.5 4 
Massachusetts 97.2 96.7 5 
Michiean 87.8 87.4 4 
Minnesota. 105. 6 105. 1 5 
Mississippi 104. 9 104. 4 5 
Missouri 92.4 92.0 «4 
Montana. 195.1 194.3 8 
Nebraska. 127.9 127.3 -6 
Nevada 504. 1 501. 8 2.3 
215.2 214.3 -9 
92.4 92.0 4 
New Mexico.. 181.6 181.3 3 
New York 86.0 85.7 -3 
North Carolin: 97.3 96.8 5 
North Dakota 190.0 189.1 9 
Ohli-o 89.1 88.7 «4 
Oklahoma. 101.4 101.0 4 
Oregon. 110.7 110.2 5 
Pennsylvania. 87. 1 86.7 4 
Rhode Island... 144.9 144.3 6 
J 108. 2 107. 7 5 
South Dakota 177.6 176.8 8 
Tennessee. 95.3 94.8 5 
Texas 80. 3 85.9 +4 
Utah 162.1 161.4 7 
Vermont. 231.1 230.1 1.0 
Virginia 101.9 101.4 5 
Washington. 106. 6 106. 2 4 
West Virginia 115. 2 114.7 .5 
99.2 98. 8 4 
Wyoming 282, 2 290. { 13 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that every State 
would lose some percentage of its pres- 
ent power in the Senate and in the elec- 
toral college. The percentages for each 
State are set forth in the table. 

Representative PILLION has continued 
his study and brought his figures up to 
date on both Hawaii and Alaska if they 
are admitted together, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a recent summary 
by Representative PILLION, entitled Re- 
duction in the Senatorial Representation 
of the 48 States.” 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


REDUCTION IN THE SENATORIAL REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE 48 STATES 

The admission of Hawaii and Alaska under 
the present constitutional provision will en- 
title their residents (628,437 combined) to 
4 seats in the United States Senate. The 
average representation would be 1 Sena- 
tor for each 157,000 inhabitants. The 
ple of the 48 States, having a population of 
152,572,000 represented by 96 Senators today, 
enjoy the average representation of 1 Sen- 
ator for each 1,589,000 persons. Thus, Hawaii 
and Alaska would become entitled to repre- 
sentation in the United States Senate 10 
times greater than the average representation 
of the people of the 48 States. Each voter will 
have approximately 33 times the power of 
vote of the people of California in the United 
States Senate, 27 times the power of vote of 
the people of Illinois, 32 times the power of 
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vote of the people of Pennsylvania and 47 
times the vote of the people of New York. 

A comparison of the voting power of the 
voters of Hawaii and Alaska (combined) with 
that of the people of the 48 “tates in the 
election of United States Senators is con- 
tained in schedule A of the accompanying 
table. 

The representation in the United States 
Senate for Hawaii and Alaska is acquired by 
a corresponding reduction of the present 
power of representation of the people of the 
48 States in that body. The right of suffrage 
equal to that of 6,356,000 persons is taken 
from the 152,572,000 residents of the 48 States 
in varying percentage amounts and is trans- 
ferred to the 628,437 residents of Hawaii and 
Alaska, 

Statehood will give Hawaii and Alaska 4 
votes in a Senate of 100 Members of one 
twenty-fifth of the membership, although 
their combined population is only one two- 
hundred-and-forty-second of the popula- 
tion of the 48 States. This grant of one 
twenty-fifth of the membership in the 
United States Senate dilutes and diminishes 
by that fraction the representation in that 
body of the people of the 48 States. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
VOTING RIGHTS OF THE 48 STATES 

The disproportionate advantage of Alaska 
and Hawaii would also apply in the presiden- 
tial elections. Upon admission these States 
would have a total of 7 electoral votes, an 
average of 1 electoral vote for each 89,776 in- 
habitants. The 152,572,000 people of the 48 
States with a total of 531 electoral votes are 
entitled to 1 electoral vote each for an aver- 
age population of 287,300. Thus, the voter 
in Hawaii and Alaska would have an aver- 
age voting power in the election of a United 
States President 3.2 times greater than the 
average vote of the voter in the 48 States. 

The comparison of the voting rights of the 
voters of Hawaii and Alaska (combined) with 
that of the people of the 48 States in presi- 
dential elections is contained in schedule B 
of the accompanying table. 

The electoral vote of 2,011,100 (7 electoral 
times 287,300 average population for 1 elec- 
toral vote) persons will be taken from the 
152,572,000 residents of the 48 States and 
transferred to the 628,437 residents of Ha- 
wall and Alaska. The disfranchisement of 
the residents of the 48 States applies not only 
to the executive branch but also applies to 
the judicial branch of our Government be- 
cause the appointing power to the judiciary 
lies with the President. 

The total electoral vote would be tempo- 
rarily increased to 538 by the 7 electoral votes 
of Hawaii and Alaska. After the 1960 census, 
the House of Representatives would be reap- 
portioned to reduce the temporary member- 
ship of 438 to 435. With the Senate in- 
creased to 100 Members, the electoral college 
would be permanently increased to 535 
members. 

Although the combined population is only 
one two-hundred-and-forty-seconds of the 
population of the 48 States, Hawaii and 
Alaska (combined) would enjoy one seventy- 
sixth (or seven five-hundred-and-thirty- 
fifths) of the total voting strength of the 
48 States in the election of a President. The 
right of suffrage of the 48 States in this re- 
spect is diminished by that fraction. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table pre- 
pared by Representative PILLION in con- 
nection with the foregoing statement be 
printed at this point in the Record. It 
shows the prospective voting power of 
the average Hawaiian-Alaskan voter in 
the election of United States Senators 
and a United States President with the 
voting power of the voters of the 48 
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States. The table is based on the pos- 
sibility of both Hawaii and Alaska being 
admitted into the Union. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TABLES COMPARING THE PROSPECTIVE VOTING 
POWER OF THE AVERAGE HAWAIIAN-ALASKAN 
VOTER IN THE ELECTION OF UNITED STATES 
SENATORS AND A UNITED STATES PRESIDENT 
WITH THE VOTING POWER OF THE VOTERS OF 
THE 48 STATES 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION 

Schedule A: Population of Hawaii and 
Alaska (combined) is 628,437 with 4 Sena- 
tors. One Senator for 157,000 residents. 
Population of Alabama is 3,061,000. One 
Senator for 1,537,500 residents. 1,537,500 
divided by 157,000 equals 9.8, representing 
the average voting rights of the residents of 
Hawaii and Alaska as compared to 1 vote for 
voter in Alabama in the election of the 
United States Senate. 

Schedule B: Presidential electors for Ha- 
waii and Alaska (combined) will be 7, or 1 
for each 89,700 residents. Presidential elec- 
tors for Alabama is 11, or 1 for each 278,000 
residents. 278,000 divided by 89,700 equals 
3.1, representing the average voting rights of 
residents of Hawaii and Alaska as compared 
to 1 vote for the voter of Alabama in the 
election of a United States President. 
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Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, there is 
another thing with reference to the 
change in representation which would 
be brought about by statehood for Ha- 
waii, namely, the distribution of the loss 
of three House seats. There are several 
States represented on the floor at this 
time which might be affected. 

There are several other States which 
have been losing population, and some 
State or States will lose three Members 
of the House of Representatives after the 
next census if Hawaii and Alaska are 
admitted. We have gone into the ques- 
tion of the loss of representation and 
power in the Senate. The Senate state- 
hood bill would grant 2 seats in the 
House of Representatives to Hawaii, and 
1 seat to Alaska. At the reapportion- 
ment following the 1960 census, the 
membership, temporarily increased to 
438, will be reduced to the present num- 
ber of 435 Members. 

The United States Census Bureau re- 
ports that the following 10 States show 
a population loss between April 1, 1950, 
and July 1, 1952: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Iowa, North Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. 

In all probability, these States, after 
the 1960 reapportionment, will bear the 
loss of the three seats which would be 
granted to Hawaii and Alaska in addi- 
tion to any other loss of seats they may 
suffer by reason of population apportion- 
ment. 

It is clear, Mr. President, that some 
State or States will lose representation 
in the House of Representatives if these 
territories are admitted to statehood. 

Mr. President, my third point with 
reference to the reasons for opposing the 
proposed legislation is that charges that 
members of the Communist Party are in 
position to control the ecenomy and 
to influence elections in Hawaii have 
not been thoroughly investigated or 
answered. 

I have prepared an extended résumé 
of various testimony before our commit- 
tee on this subject. It has already been 
indicated on the floor that a former Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii ap- 
peared before our committee. He is now 
a supreme court judge in Hawaii. He 
testified that the Communist-dominated 
labor union had control of the economy 
of the islands and could influence or, at 
least, veto the election of United States 
Senators and Representatives. There is 
a great deal of evidence. I shall not 
undertake a restatement of it at this 
point. It may be necessary later to 
present the prepared material which I 
have. But, suffice it to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the testimony as to Commu- 
nistic influence has not been satisfac- 
torily denied. There has been no thor- 
ough investigation or answer, in my 
opinion, as to the power and control of 
the Communist-dominated union over 
the economy and its influence in the 
political affairs of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

I do not say that the evidence before 
us is correct. As I said earlier, if there 
is a Communist menace there, it is one 
which we shall have to handle whether 
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Hawaii is a Territory or a State. It does 
not make too much difference, except 
that we should not admit the Territory 
as a State and permit it to elect Sen- 
ators and Representatives if influence 
and power are in the hands of the Com- 
munist leaders of the labor unions. My 
only point on that, Mr. President, is that 
the subject has not been investigated as 
thoroughly as we have investigated 
other charges of communism in other 
places. 

The Attorney General writes that he 
does not think there has been any in- 
crease in communism. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not having been a 
member of the committee and not hav- 
ing heard the charges of communism, I 
was very much interested in what the 
report says on that subject, and if the 
Senator will refer to the bottom of page 
7 of the report of the Senate committee 
he will find this language. 

I am now quoting from the Attorney 
General: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism is a greater 
menace in Hawaii at the present time than 
it was in 1950. 


Mr. President, I say to the Senator 
from Texas that that is the conclusion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. Is that all the committee had 
before it on the question? 

Mr. DANIEL. No. Iam certain it had 
some other opinion, such as the opinion 
of the attorney general of the Territory 
of Hawaii. But from the Department of 
Justice or from the Attorney General 
of the United States, as I recall, that is 
ail the committee had. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did the Attorney Gen- 
eral give any reasons for saying that 
he felt satisfied that communism was not 
a greater menace now than it was in 
1950? Does the Senator recall any tes- 
timony by the Attorney General in addi- 
tion to the letter which is included in the 
report? 

Mr. DANIEL. I do not recall any 
testimony by the Attorney General on 
that point. As I remember, his letter 
was all the committee had from him on 
that point. If I had not been on my feet 
so long this afternoon, and if I were not 
so tired, I should like to spend some time 
on that very point and to discuss the 
reply by the Attorney General. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not wish to detain 
the Senator longer on his feet. 

Mr. DANIEL. No. I should like to 
speak further on the very point the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has raised. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, testify before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; he did not. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did the gentleman 
representing the Department of Justice, 
the United States attorney who prose- 
cuted the Communist case in Hawaii last 
year, testify? 

Mr. DANIEL. No; I do not recall that 
he did. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senator from Texas any longer, 
but these are serious questions which I 
wish to ask tomorrow. 

Mr. DANIEL. What was the danger 
from communism in 1950? Is the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi acquainted with the 
report made by the committee headed 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER]? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am familiar with it 
in a general way. 

Mr. DANIEL. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska opposed statehood 
because of the Communist menace. 

Mr. STENNIS. I remember his very 
fine statement on the subject. 

Mr. DANIEL. But that was, I believe, 
in 1949, when the committee made its 
investigation. It made its report on 
June 21, 1949. 

If the Senator from Mississippi will 
look at pages 519 to 530 of the hearings 
on the statehood bills, he will find the 
report made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska dated June 21, 1949. 

If the menace of communism is as bad 
today as it was in 1949, it is bad enough 
to defer the proposed admission of Ha- 
waii to statehood and to give it more 
consideration, as the Senator from 
Nebraska did back in 1949. All that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
said was: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism is a greater 
menace in Hawaii at the present time than it 
was in 1950. 


Mr. STENNIS. I shall not pursue the 
matter further now, in deference to the 
Senator from Texas, but I was amazed to 
learn that that was as far as the Attor- 
ney General went into this serious ques- 
tion. He simply made a statement to 
the committee that he thought condi- 
tions with respect to communism were 
not so bad now as they were in 1950. 

Mr. DANIEL. Of course, I assume the 
Senator from Mississippi is familiar with 
the rest of the letter. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have before me only 
what is printed here. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Attorney General 
continued by saying: 

As a matter of fact, the known members 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii appear 
to be fewer in number at present than they 
were in 1950. Undoubtedly the recent con- 
viction of the leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy has contributed to this decline in 
Communist Party membership. I believe it 
inevitable that this conviction will have a 
weakening effect on the strength of com- 
munism in Hawaii. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yesterday, I be- 
lieve, the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] raised a question 
about one of the unions in Hawaii hay- 
ing leadership which was either affiliated 
with communism or was sympathetic to 
the Communist cause. I think in the 
colloquy on the floor it was developed 
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that, of course, that type of leadership 
in any labor organization which hap- 
pened to be in a key industry, whether 
the electrical industry or the mining and 
smelting industry, or whatever it might 
be, would be equally dangerous either 
in the continental United States or in 
an offshore United States possession, 
whether it be Hawaii, Alaska, or any 
other area. 

It seems to me to be a little unfair, 
because of the domination of the ILWU 
at the moment by Mr. Harry Bridges, 
that that should be the reason used for 
barring statehood for Hawaii. In the 
first place, even assuming that the state- 
ments and charges made were factual, as 
to the controlling officers being Commu- 
nist affiliated or sympathetic to commu- 
nism, I do not think that should indict all 
the membership of the ILWU, because 
under the laws of the United States 
there are a great many people who of 
necessity, in the collective-bargaining 
arrangements, have become members of 
labor organizations without being them- 
selves sympathetic to the views which 
the officers of the organization may 
have. I would not wish the REcorp to 
stand as showing that I think all of the 
20,000 members of the ILWU, which I 
believe was the figure mentioned, are, 
ipso facto, par: and parcel of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, because I simply do 
not happen to believe that that is so. 

The CIO has fought me in every elec- 
tion campaign in which I have partici- 
pated in the State of California. I hold 
no brief for them. Certainly I hold no 
brief for their leadership. But I do not 
believe the fact that a person is a mem- 
ber of the ILWU makes him either a 
Communist or a Communist sympa- 
thizer. Therefore, I do not believe the 
firure of 20,000 should be loosely used, 
as though it represented the Communist 
strength, per se, in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

A second suggestion which I think is 
also a little unfair is that since Mr. Harry 
Bridges happens to be the head of the 
ILWU, he should be charged to Hawaii, 
and Hawaii thereby should be penalized, 
because it so happens that Mr. Bridges, 
I regret to say, has his headquarters in 
my State of California. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Texas, because of that fact, 
will not seek to deprive California of 
her statehood, which she received 100 
years ago. I do not think Harry Bridges 
should be chargeable to the people of 
Hawaii, and thereby have Hawaii de- 
prived of gaining statehood, which the 
people of Hawaii have been promised for 
a period of 50 years. Hawaii, I think, 
has very ably served its apprenticeship. 

I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate this evening to repeat what I am 
certain is known to all Members of this 
body, but the testimony before commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House has 
made it very clear that during World 
War II there was not a single case of 
sabotage on the part of the people of 
Hawaii. The parents of many Hawaiians 
had come from Germany, Japan, and 
other countries of Asia. Many citizens 
of Hawaii had Caucasian background. 
Some of them had a background which 
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was originally Hawaiian. But there was 
not a single case of sabotage on the part 
of the people of Hawaii during World 
War II. 

I think the junior Senator from Texas 
has very generously made mention of the 
fact, and I was pleased that he did, that 
an excellent war record was compiled by 
members of the Armed Forces from Ha- 
waii, regardless of their background. I 
believe it was the 442d regimental com- 
bat team and the 100th battalion which 
made such outstanding records during 
World War II. I believe it was testified, 
or at least the statements of Gen. Mark 
Clark, and others, were placed in the 
Recor, that those units were among the 
most decorated outfits in the entire 
United States Army. 

The junior Senator from Texas has 
also generously pointed out that at the 
outbreak of the Korean War, perhaps 
by happenstance, many citizens of the 
United States whose residence was in 
Hawaii had been in several of the di- 
visions which had been in Japan on oc- 
cupation duty. When the Korean War 
began they were obviously the ones who 
were closest to the scene of trouble and 
were immediately moved into Korea. 
Perhaps that accounts for the fact that 
their rate of casualties, both of killed 
and wounded, was, proportionately, 
higher than the rate of any other State 
of the Union. 

So I think the people of Hawaii have 
demonstrated, not only in the Korean 
War but also in World War II and World 
War I, a high degree of patriotism to 
the United States, which certainly com- 
pares favorably with the patriotism of 
any of the 48 States of the Union. 

Hawaii has served its apprenticeship 
for 50 years. It now has a larger pop- 
ulation than that of four of our States, 
and almost as much as a fifth State. 
Hawaii has a greater population than 
any of the Territories had when they 
were admitted to the Union, with the 
sole exception of Oklahoma. 

Hawaii has been an organized Ter- 
ritory for a longer period than any of 
the Territories which were required to 
serve an apprenticeship, with one single 
exception, which I believe was Okla- 
homa, although it may have been one 
of the other Territories. 

The people of Hawaii, when they 
drafted their State constitution, wrote 
into the constitution itself a provision 
that no person who believed in the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence would be per- 
mitted to hold any office of trust in the 
State of Hawaii, and, as some have 
pointed out, that was adopted despite 
the opposition of some of the officers of 
the ILWU and other groups who have 
been suspects. The constitution was 
adopted by a vote of more than 3 to 1. 

With all of this background, it seems 
to me to be a little unfair to the splen- 
did people of the Territory of Hawaii to 
deny them statehood. Perhaps I speak 
feelingly because, coming from the Pa- 
cific coast, it has been my pleasure to go 
to the islands on a number of occasions. 
Perhaps being closer, being at least one 
of the neighbors closest to the people of 
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Hawaii, we in California think we know 
them best as good neighbors who are 
across what we at least consider a rela- 
tively narrow channel of water. They 
are no more removed from us than Cali- 
fornia was from the eastern seaboard 
when California was admitted into the 
Union 100 years ago. From a time point 
of view, Hawaii is much closer, because 
one can fly there overnight, when it used 
to take weeks and sometimes months to 
get to the Pacific coast in the covered- 
wagon days. 

With all of that background, the mere 
fact that they are not contiguous, in the 
sense that there is not a land connec- 
tion, should not prevent them from being 
granted statehood, which they so earn- 
estly hope for and believe they should 
have—and I think they should have it. 

I happened to participate last Wednes- 
day, I think it was, with the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] in a radio discussion. I 
would not call it a debate. There were 
several at the meeting with varying 
points of view. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, I think, mentioned 
in the discussion that at the time the 
great State of Texas was being consid- 
ered for statehood by the Congress of 
the United States a man whom we con- 
sider one of our great American states- 
men, Daniel Webster, made some ob- 
servations to the effect that the coun- 
try should stop admitting States; that 
it was expanding too far; that it would 
no longer be the compact nation which 
had been visualized; and if Texas were 
admitted as a State, where would we 
stop? 

I wish to say that I am pleased that 
Daniel Webster's advice was not fol- 
lowed, and that the great State of Texas 
was admitted as a State, and that we ex- 
panded beyond Texas, out to the Pacific 
Coast. I think our country is better for 
it. 

I do not believe we should limit our 
horizons. Certainly, the people of 
Hawaii are American citizens. They are 
a part of our Nation. Hawaii has been 
an organized Territory. The people of 
Hawaii have been promised statehood, as 
have the people of Alaska. I myself 
would be very reluctant to have any 
other possession of the United States 
become an organized Territory, because 
I do not think we should organize a Ter- 
ritory unless we are prepared later to 
extend statehood to it. 

It may be that through the happen- 
stance of the moment the people of Ha- 
waii and Alaska may not be granted 
statehood this year. I hope that will not 
be the case. So far as I can to help them 
get statehood, I shall do so. However, 
if they do not succeed, I am as certain 
as I am that there are Senators on the 
floor of the Senate now on this St. Pat- 
rick’s Day that inevitably Hawaii and 
Alaska will become States of the Union. 
They will be admitted as inevitably as 
Texas, California, Oregon, Washington, 
and other States became States of our 
great Union. I think that those who 
follow us in the years ahead, after we 
have passed from this Chamber and 
from this life, will be as thankful that 
we had the foresight to admit Hawaii 
and Alaska to statehood as we are now 
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thankful that the advice of Daniel Web- 
ster was not followed, and that Con- 
gress admitted Texas as a State, and 
then extended statehood to areas all the 
way to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, most of 
the remarks of the majority leader were 
made by the junior Senator from Texas 
earlier in the day. As I have stated, the 
people of Hawaii were wonderful in 
World War II and in the Korean war. 
At the very beginning of my remarks to- 
day I stated that the majority of the 
people are patriotic, loyal American citi- 
zens. The only ones against whom I 
would make any criticism are the mi- 
nority, who are members of the Com- 
munist Party, and who have more con- 
trol than they should have over the 
economy and the political life of the 
islands. 

I also stated that I realized I was 
making a noncontiguity argument which 
had been made against my own State by 
Daniel Webster; and I think he was 
wrong. Of course, someone may stand 
on the floor of the Senate in future years 
and say that I was wrong in making this 
argument, but I believe there has to be 
a stopping place somewhere, unless we 
are going to spread out into Asia, and 
the same number of miles over toward 
Europe. 

It is facetious, for instance, to suggest 
admitting Ireland as a State; but the 
majority leader has given the distances 
from the mainland to Hawaii. The same 
distance from Washington to Honolulu 
going eastward would take us into 
Spain, Italy, and France. I think we 
need to have a stopping point someplace, 
and it appears to me that the limits of 
the American Continent are as far as we 
should go. This might not be true if 
there were no other way by which we 
could give full self-government and in- 
dependence and the rights which the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii should 
have; I agree with the Senator on that. 
But I believe we can give them those 
rights through a commonwealth status. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to make the 
observation, and I say it most sincerely, 
that it would have been a great loss to 
the United States and to the Senate if 
Daniel Webster’s advice had been taken 
insofar as Texas was concerned, because 
we would not have had the able member- 
ship in this body not only of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas, who 
has added so much to the deliberations 
and debate in the Senate during the time 
he has been a Senator, on legislation of 
great importance, but also, because my 
good friend and colleague across the 
aisle, the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the minority leader, would not 
have been a Member of the Senate. 

The Senator has quite correctly 
pointed out that had our vision been 
limited at that time, neither he nor his 
colleague, nor a good many others of 
us, would now be Members of the Senate. 
I think we should expand our horizon 
at least to the extent of taking in these 
two parts of America which have been 
recognized as an integral part of our 
country. I do not believe it would fur- 
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nish any precedent for going outside the 
confines of the country and the area 
where the Constitution of the United 
States already applies. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the majority 
leader for his kind words. I should like 
to ask him, however, what he thinks 
about extending statehood to Puerto 
Rico if the people of that island should 
change their minds and desire state- 
hood. Would the Senator favor state- 
hood for Puerto Rico? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I say quite 
frankly that I would be very much in 
favor of independence for Puerto Rico 
if the Puerto Ricans wanted independ- 
ence, as some have indicated they do. I 
have not been in favor of organizing 
Puerto Rico as a Territory, for the rea- 
son that I do not think we should organ- 
ize a Territory unless we are prepared to 
give it ultimate statehood. So far as I 
am concerned, I am not prepared to ex- 
tend to Puerto Rico the status of an 
organized Territory. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator will re- 
member that the Republican Party plat- 
form of 1952 called for ultimate state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wili say to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, that, 
while it may be an admission against 
interest, at times even the Republican 
Party has been known to make mistakes 
in its platform. 

Mr. DANIEL. What about the prom- 
ise which has been made to the people 
of Puerto Rico, in connection with their 
request for statehood? The Senator 
from California says we promised state- 
hood to Hawaii and Alaska. I have ex- 
amined those promises, and I do not 
find them anywhere except in the 
speeches which were made in an attempt 
to obtain votes at the political conven- 
tions, and also in the party platforms. 
But what is the difference between party 
platform statements about statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii and party plat- 
form statements about statehood for 
Puerto Rico? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the dif- 
ference is that there is a long history, 
not only of promises, but, I believe they 
can be called, of understandings be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and the people of Hawaii and the people 
of Alaska; and I believe the whole his- 
tory of organized Territorial govern- 
ment has, without exception, been that 
the creation of an organized Territory 
has been considered a step on the road 
to statehood; it has been considered a 
period of apprenticeship, leading to 
statel.ood. 

The only two organized Territories we 
have today are the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me at 
this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Urron in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida for a question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
majority leader, the able Senator from 
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California [Mr. Know ann] said he 
thought it was a little unfair to bandy 
about some figures which, in his opinion, 
were not quite accurate. I am sure he 
wishes to be fair; and, in doing so, I am 
sure he would not wish to impute that 
I or any other Member of the Senate 
who opposes the admission of Hawaii as 
a State has been using false figures or 
has been trying to create a false 
impression. 

As a matter of fact, the Senator from 
California said he thought it was un- 
fair to talk about the ILWU as a great 
menace, and I believe he said it would be 
equally dangerous if it were located with- 
in the continental limits of the United 
States, and that it was unfair to the CIO 
to make such an imputation. 

Mr. President, the fact is that the CIO 
kicked out the ILWU a long time ago 
because the ILWU, under Harry Bridges, 
so consistently followed the Communist 
line that the CIO had to get rid of the 
ILWU. 

When the Senator from California said 
such a union in the United States would 
be equally dangerous, I could not find 
myself in greater disagreement with him, 
because he must know, as does everyone 
else who has given any thcught to this 
particular problem, that the ILWU is the 
only major union in Hawaii, and that 
the people of Hawaii are completely sub- 
servient to the wishes and the whims of 
that union, and that when that union 
wishes to stop the economic life of Ha- 
waii, it can do so. 

I take as my authority for that state- 
ment the Delegate from Hawaii, Mr. 
FARRINGTON, himself; and in that connec- 
tion I read from the hearings, on page 
66: 

Senator SmMatTHers. Do you recognize that 
the International Longshoremen’s Union is 
Communist-dominated? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Absolutely. 

Senator SmaTuHers. And you recognize that 
that is an influential factor in all elections 
out there? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. There is no question about 
that, Senator. 


So in that connection I do not take 
the word of an infrequent visitor to Ha- 
waii; but I take the word of a man who 
has lived in Hawaii all his life, and comes 
here as a proponent of statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield, to per- 
mit me to reply to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
make the point that I do not think I 
denied that there was such domination 
of the ILWU, either in or off the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

My point is that even though, unfor- 
tunately, at the moment the ILWU hap- 
pens to have that type of leadership, 
I do not think that necessarily means 
that the 20,000 members of the organ- 
ization are either Communists per se 
or are Communist sympathizers. 

One reason why I think all of us 
should diligently protect the sanctity of 
the secret ballot is that so long as the 
people of the United States or the peo- 
ple of any Territory have the right in 
secrecy to cast their ballots in the bal- 
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lot booths, where no one but their God 
and their conscience are their guide, I 
do not believe any union under any kind 
of domination can control their votes, 

But if the secrecy of the ballot is once 
surrendered, and if other persons are 
permitted to see how the votes are cast, 
then there will be opened up grave dan- 
ger of domination by either a Commu- 
nist-led union or a corrupt political or- 
ganization or some other group. 

Regardless of whether we are Repub- 
licans or Democrats, I believe we agree 
that one of the greatest obligations we 
have as Senators of the United States 
is to make sure that we protect—even 
to the extent of giving our lives, if neces- 
sary, to protect them—the secrecy and 
sanctity of the ballot, so that when a 
citizen of the United States enters a vot- 
ing booth and draws the curtain behind 
him, no labor boss, or political boss, or 
anyone else will be able to control his 
vote or to know how he has voted. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more fully with the Sen- 
ator from California on that point. 
Obviously all of us agree that the secret 
ballot should be maintained. 

However, the Senator from California 
seemed to infer that, in connection with 
the statehood issue, no importance 
should be attached to the fact that the 
ILWU is Communist-dominated and 
is capable of controlling the votes of 
26,000 persons in the Hawaiian Islands, 

Let me say that I am sure the facts 
very well support the statement I have 
made on that point, because the day 
after the conviction of the 7 Com- 
munists in Hawaii, 26,000 persons in 
Hawaii went on a 3-day strike—not a 
strike about wages, not a strike about 
hours, not a strike about any other con- 
dition of labor, not a strike about any 
of the things about which unions ordi- 
narily strike; but that strike was called 
because, as many of the strikers said, 
they protested the conviction of Jack 
Hall as a Communist. 

So it appears to me that certainly the 
Communists have considerable influence 
in that particular union—and particu- 
larly when that has been testified by the 
Delegate from Hawaii himself. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, when 
I asked Mr. Farrincton whether he 
recognized that the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union is Communist-domi- 
nated, he replied, “Absolutely.” 

Then I asked him: 

And you recognize that that is an in- 
fluential factor in all elections out there? 


Mr. FARRINGTON replied: 
There is no question about that, Senator. 


So it seems to me it is appropriate to 
ask that the Committee on Government 
Operations—which travels about the 
country in an effort to find Communists, 
and at times picks up various persons 
who have so long been removed from 
Communist activities that it is difficult 
to tell whether they are still Commu- 
nists—should go to Hawaii and should 
put its finger on the situation there, so 
as to expose the extent of communism in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. President, if anyone has any doubt 
about the Communist issue in Hawaii, 
all he has to do is turn to page 156 of the 
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report filed by the Commission on Sub- 
versive Activities of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida may be permitted to con- 
tinue his remarks, without causing me 
to lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, Ido 
not wish to object; but the word “con- 
tinue” might be interpreted as meaning 
a very long period of time. 

Mr. DANIEL. I mean for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objecticn, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
now read from page 156 of the report of 
the Commission on Subversive Activities, 
of the Territory of Hawaii: 

In spite of the strong evidence of Com- 
munist control brought to light by the 
HUAC hearings, the Smith Act trial, and the 
public statements of such former Communist 
ILWU leaders as Jack Kawano and Ichiro 
Izuka, the ILWU Communist leadership con- 
tinues to exert control over the labor element 
of the Territory in the field of shipping and 
in the sugar and pineapple industries as well. 
There is no doubt that if this control were 
exercised contrary to the best interests of 
this country, it could not only bring about 
economic chaos, but could adversely affect 
the war potential and the national security 
of the United States, 


Mr. President, that statement was not 
suddenly made up by a member of the 
Commission. On the contrary, it is con- 
tained in the official report filed on 
March 3, 1953, by the Commission on 
Subversive Activities, of the Territory of 
Hawaii; and that Commission was fi- 
nanced by the funds of the people of 
Hawaii. I have read from the report of 
the Commission, which reported on the 
conditions it actually found to exist in 
Hawaii. 

I should like to make one other point, 
and then I shall stop. The imputation 
has been made that I attacked the brav- 
ery of the people of Hawaii. Certainly 
I have not done so, Mr. President. I 
have joined with the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] and with all 
other Senators who have given the high- 
est commendation to those wonderful 
citizens who fought so well in World War 
II. But the fact of the matter is that it 
was their homeland which was attacked 
on December 7, 1941; and had they not 
fought against the enemy which at- 
tacked their homeland, obviously they 
would not be worthy of even- the good 
name of Hawaiians. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I admit that it was 
their place of residence, but I submit 
that it was our homeland as well. Our 
battle fleet in the Pacific was in the har- 
bor at Pearl Harbor. It was just as much 
our homeland as it was their home- 
land. The Senator has said it was their 
homeland. To me that is just as much 
American soil, just as much within the 
confines of our country, as the ground 
beneath the spot where I am standing 
in the Chamber of the United States 
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Senate. I resented the attack of the 
Japanese imperial forces on the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii as much as I would have 
if they had dropped a bomb on the city 
of Washington or on my home city of 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I can find no fault 
with the able Senator from California. 
That was the feeling of everyone in the 
United States, because it was the next 
day that we went to war; but to say 
that there was no sabotage there, it 
seems to me, begs the question some- 
what, because they were the first ones 
who were struck by the enemy Japanese 
from across the sea—admitting, of 
course, that in some instances, there 
were relatives fighting against relatives, 
just as in our own Civil War. 

I wanted to try, so far as possible, to 
say to the Senator from California that 
he cannot see any reason to be sympa- 
thetic with the people of Puerto Rico 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I did not say that 
I was not sympathetic with the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I withdraw that 
remark. The Senator stated that he 
would not vote for statehood for them. 
He stated that the people of Hawaii are 
only 2,000 miles away from his shores; 
that he has been there many times; and 
that he has great sympathy with what 
they want to do. 

Let me say that those of us who come 
from Florida are considerably closer to 
the people of Puerto Rico than to the 
people of Hawaii. As a matter of fact, 
we are considerably closer to Puerto 
Rico than the State of the able Senator 
is to the people of Hawaii, for that mat- 
ter. We are a thousand miles closer. 
We have visited there many times. We 
know the aspirations of those people. 
We know that in 1944 some 101,000 
people were in the statehood party in 
Puerto Rico, seeking statehood. In the 
last election there were some 90,000 
people in the statehood party. When 
they walk the streets of San Juan and 
we tell them, “You cannot come into 
the Union because you are not incor- 
porated, but we are going to let the 
citizens who walk the streets of Hono- 
lulu come in because they are incor- 
porated,” I can assure the Senator that 
they do not understand that sort of legal 
legerdemain and magic. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I joined with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] in 
introducing Senate bill 49, providing 
statehood for Hawaii. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida is apparently op- 
posed to it. I have no great objection 
to that. “That is his right as a United 
States Senator. If he is so concerned 
about statehood for Puerto Rico he has 
the right to join in the introduction of 
a bill providing statehood for Puerto 
Rico, as I did in the case of Hawaii; 
and I have the right to vote for it or 
against it. 

I happened to say to the Senator that 
I did not think the cases were parallel, 


because the only two organized Terri- 
tories are Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I appreciate his kind remarks re- 
specting my right to oppose the pending 
measure. I understand where his sym- 
pathies lie, and what his feelings are. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is under the necessity of remind- 
ing the Senator from Florida that the 
time granted him by unanimous consent 
has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas for granting me the time 
which was given me. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me in that 
same connection? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to state that 
the ILWU handled the cargo at Pearl 
Harbor which was shipped to Korea to 
be used against the Communists. I 
will listen with interest to hear any 
case produced to show any evidence of 
sabotage in the handling of that cargo. 
It is my understanding that those ILWU 
workers were cleared by the FBI secu- 
rity check, to work in handling the cargo. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield at that point, I 
do not think the Senator from Louisiana 
is quite correct in his statement. The 
testimony before the committee revealed 
that the ILWU, for 3 solid days, and 
on another occasion for 2 days, actu- 
ally refused to load the ships going to 
Korea, and the Army and Navy had to 
load the ships in order to get the equip- 
ment to Korea. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is my under- 
standing, too. They did refuse to load 
them at one time, until we put pressure 
on them. 

Mr. LONG. Perhaps so, and if so, I 
should be interested to hear what the 
particular complaint was. I should be 
interested to have the Senator produce 
one example to show that there was a 
work stoppage. It is interesting to note 
that most of those workers were cleared 
for security purposes by the FBI. 

Furthermore, certainly Pearl Harbor 
was not attacked when the Korean war 
broke out; yet inasmuch as Hawaii was 
closest to Korea, the Hawaiian National 
Guard was one of the first units rushed 
to the scene of action in Korea. Twenty 
thousand young Hawaiians served in 
Korea against the Communists. Among 
those 20,000 young Hawaiians fighting 
for this country there was not a single 
example of desertion to the Communists. 
Nor was there a single example of a 
Hawaiian being a false confessor. Nor 
did Hawaii have to suffer the ignominy 
of having one of its citizens choose to 
remain with the Communists, as some 
of the States did. I regret to say that 
there was 1 man from Louisiana, 1 from 
Texas, and citizens from about 21 States, 
in all, who did not choose to come back. 
None of those were Hawaiians. Four 
hundred and thirty-one Hawaiians were 
killed fighting the Communists in Korea, 
which is about three times the number 
of casualties, relative to population, sus- 
tained by those from the States of the 
Union. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
ILWU endorsed a complete slate of can- 
didates for the 60 positions of delegates 
to the national convention, and they 
were not successful in electing a single 
candidate whom they endorsed. 

Mr. DANIEL. Evidently the Senator 
from Louisiana was not present when I 
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made some extended remarks concern- 
ing the patriotism of the majority of 
citizens of Hawaii. I certainly agree 
with the statements he has made. I do 
not challenge them at all. 

I will ask the Senator if he does not 
agree that the evidence before our com- 
mittee showed unquestionably that the 
only really large labor union, the ILWU, 
is dominated by members of the Com- 
munist Party. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that the top leaders of the ILWU in 
Hawaii are either Communists or are 
very closely connected with the Com- 
munists, and that it was for that reason 
that they were convicted and sentenced 
to the penitentiary by a Hawaiian judge, 
a citizen of Hawaii, after a Hawaiian jury 
had found them guilty of being Commu- 
nists. The Hawaiian judge thereupon 
sentenced them to terms in the Federal 
penitentiary, as I understand. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
agree that according to the testimony 
adduced before our committee the ILWU 
has control over the. economy of the is- 
lands? 

Mr. LONG. The ILWU is the strong- 
est single labor unicn in the islands, but 
it is important to note that even when 
the ILWU conducted a strike on the basis 
of what I believe was a very legitimate is- 
sue, it was cordemned. The issue at 
that time was that the ILWU workers 
were being paid a lower wage than work- 
ers on the west coast, even though all 
government employees were being paid 
a higher wage in Hawaii, and even 
though the cost of living was higher in 
Hawaii than on the west coast. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from Louisiana remember that the 
ILWU workers conducted a strike simply 
because their leader, Jack Hall, was con- 
victed under the Smith Act for his con- 
nection with the Communist Party? 

Mr. LONG. I understand that there 
was about a 1-day stoppage, or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Mr. DANIEL. If it was for 1 hour, 
because of the fact that their leader 
was convicted of being a Communist, 
does not the Senator from Louisiana feel 
that that indicates that enough members 
of that union believe in their leadership 
to give the leaders control and influence? 
Does not the Senator believe that that 
indicates that the Communist Party 
members have control over the union? 

Mr. LONG. I presume that if they 
went on strike to protest the conviction, 
they probably thought their leaders were 
innocent. Now and then some people 
may think their leaders might be inno- 
cent of the charges, rather than guilty. 

The fact remains that the government 
of Hawaii had no difficulty in breaking 
the strike of the ILWU, when it had a 
just grievance and a just basis on which 
to strike. After the strike had continued 
for a while this Government recommend- 
ed arbitration. 

The ILWU was willing to accept ar- 
bitration of the issue, but management 
was not willing to accept arbitration. 
Therefore there was no arbitration. It 
was necessary to unload the ships, how- 
ever, and therefore the Legislature of 
Hawaii gave the Governor of Hawaii the 
power to break the strike. The Gover- 
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nor of Hawaii did so, as he testified be- 
fore our committee, by simply taking 
over the docks, and without any diffi- 
culty he proceeded to unload the ships. 
It shows that even the Territorial gov- 
ernment was able to deal with the ILWU 
when it was necessary to do so. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator agree 
that the evidence before our committee 
shows that the ILWU does control the 
economy of the islands? 

Mr. LONG. The ILWU is the strong- 
est single union in the islands. If the 
Senator wants me to agree that the 
ILWU can strangle the economy of the 
islands, I will not agree, because it is 
not so. The Territorial government 
broke the ILWU strike on the dockside. 
If the Territorial government is strong 
enough to deal with it, it stands to reason 
that a State government would be even 
stronger. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the ILWU is strongly in favor 
of statehood for Hawaii, and that per- 
haps in some instances they have soft- 
pedaled some of their desires and some 
of their actions because of the fact that 
it might hurt statehood. At least that 
evidence was brought before our commit- 
tee. However, it goes without dispute in 
the record before our committee that 
the ILWU is Communist-dominated. 
The majority leader, as I understood 
him, admitted that fact a few moments 
ago. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatuHers] read from the testimony given 
by Mr. Farrincton, who is certainly a 
very ardent advocate of statehood for 
Hawaii, in which Mr. FARRINGTON stated 
absolutely that the ILWU is Communist- 
dominated. 

The Senator from Florida asked Mr. 
FARRINGTON whether he recognized the 
fact that the ILWU has an influential 
effect in all elections in the islands, and 
Mr. FARRINGTON said, in reply, “There is 
no question about that, Senator.” 

Mr. President, there is other evidence 
in the Recorp, which I do not under- 
stand to be disputed at all, to the effect 
that this labor union is so powerful in the 
shipping industry, in the sugar industry, 
and in various other industries in the 
islands, that it does control the economy 
of the islands—or could control it. Of 
course, we might use the Army and the 
Navy and the courts and keep the union 
from doing it, but they have a powerful 
influence in the islands. 

I do not want to labor this point any 
further, Mr. President. I do not charge 
that they will influence Members of Con- 
gress from Hawaii and conirol the econ- 
omy. I merely say that I do not believe 
we have thoroughly investigated these 
charges, and that we should do so before 
admitting Hawaii as a State. That is 
not the only reason I oppose statehood 
for Hawaii. I simply give that as my 
third reason. 

The fourth and final reason, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that commonwealth status 
would give to the people of Hawaii all 
the local self-government which they 
would have under statehood, as well as 
certain tax advantages, which would of- 
set the lack of representation in Con- 
gress. Throughout the debate this 
afternoon I have touched on that point. 
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To summarize, briefly, if we give the 
people of Hawaii the same common- 
wealth status which we have given to the 
people of Puerto Rico, and the same tax 
advantages, it seems to me that they 
would have more local self-government 
and independence than our present 
States enjoy. Hawaii would still be de- 
fended by and connected with the United 
States under the same flag, and they 
would have advantages tax-wise, which 
would be good for their industry and for 
their people. They could gain nothing 
under statehood they could not gain by 
commonwealth status. 

With just as much sincerity as the 
majority leader evidenced a moment 
ago, when he said eventually statehood 
is going to be granted to Hawaii, I will 
say to the Senate that I believe if the 
facts are presented to the Hawaiian peo- 
ple with respect to the advantages of 
commonwealth status, as we see it at 
work in Puerto Rico, and if the people of 
Hawaii are allowed to express themselves, 
they will vote in favor of commonwealth 
status. 

There is an “if” in it. The “if” is that 
if the newspapers of Hawaii, those con- 
trolled by the Communists and those 
controlled by Mr. FARRINGTON and others 
of wealth in the islands, will give the 
people the facts and the arguments in 
favor of the commonwealth status, the 
people, after having the information and 
being allowed to vote—not on a ballot 
merely saying, “Do you favor state- 
hood?” but on a ballot saying, “Do you 
favor the commonwealth status or 
statehood?”—similar to the question 
that was presented to the people of 
Puerto Rico—I believe sincerely that the 
people of Hawaii will choose the com- 
monwealth route. 

That statement is not idly made, and 
it is not made without having studied 
the advantages from the standpoint of 
knowing the status of the separate 48 
States as compared with the status of 
Puerto Rico today as a commonwealth 
under the American flag. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ATTITUDE OF SENATOR MORSE 
TOWARD UNANIMOUS - CONSENT 
AGREEMENTS 


During the delivery of Mr. DANIEL’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me at this 
point, to permit me to make a unani- 
mous-consent request, with the under- 
standing that my interruption will ap- 
pear at the conclusion of his remarks, 
that the interruption will not be greater 
in length than 3 minutes, and that by 
yielding to me for this purpose, he will 
not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield, if there may be 
that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in re- 
cent minutes representatives of the press 
have asked me regarding my position on 
a potential unanimous-consent agree- 
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ment for a time certain for the Senate 
to vote. In that connection I wish to 
make a statement for the RECORD. 

Some of the Senate leadership have 
been urging that I enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to lay aside, 
temporarily, the unfinished business, and 
to have the Senate take up the New Mex- 
ico senatorial election contest, so that 
Senators will be able to vote on it as of 
next Tuesday. I have notified the lead- 
ership that I shall object, and I wish 
the Recorp to show why I shall object 
if such an agreement is requested. 

In my opinion we should proceed at 
once with orderly debate leading to final 
action as promptly as possible on the 
statehood bill, so that it may be disposed 
of by the Senate. 

I joined in the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], to join Alaska with Hawaii 
in the statehood measure, because of 
2 main reasons: First, the parliamentary 
one that I was satisfied that if Alaska 
were not joined in the statehood bill, 
there would be practically no chance of 
ever having a vote on Alaskan statehood 
reached in the House of Representatives 
at this session of Congress. 

After consulting some of my friends 
in the House of Representatives, I was 
satisfied that in all probability the mat- 
ter would not even get through the 
House Committee on Rules—as was 
pointed out by the Senator from New 
Mexico during the debate. Therefore, 
I was satisfied that the only way by 
which we could obtain consideration in 
the House of Representatives as a whole 
of statehood for Alaska was to have 
Alaskan statehood included as an 
amendment to the Hawaiian statehood 
bill, with the result that statehood for 
Alaska would be considered in the con- 
ference on the bill. 

That amendment has been adopted by 
the Senate. As one who for a long time 
has been in favor of statehood for both 
Hawaii and Alaska, I think I owe it to 
the people of these Territories to do what 
I can in the Senate to see to it that 
consideration of the statehood bill is 
not interrupted. 

I understand there is still much to be 
said on the floor of the Senate in con- 
nection with the bill. I do not object 
to prolonged debate on the merits of an 
issue. I simply object to displacing a 
measure, when there is in the offing 
prolonged debate on it, until such time 
as it will be possible to take up the 
measure again, after we have adjusted 
our schedule so as to accommodate the 
extracurricular activities of certain 
Members of the Senate. 

For my part, Mr. President, I think 
there is no justification for regulating 
the schedule of the United States Senate 
so as to meet the convenience of Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the extracurricu- 
lar activities of lecturing and speaking 
outside their duties in the Senate. I 
suppose I give as many outside lectures 
as does any other Member of the Sen- 
ate, but I always insist upon the condi- 
tion that the lecture will be canceled, 
even at the last hour, if my duties in the 
Senate require my presence here, par- 
ticularly in connection with a vote. 
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I wish to say that I believe a very bad 
tendency is growing in the Senate, in 
that, perhaps unthinkingly, we are de- 
veloping the attitude that we should 
adjust the voting schedule of the Sen- 
ate in order to meet the convenience of 
Senators who perform activities over 
and beyond the call of their duties in 
the Senate. I am opposed to such an 
arrangement. 

If any Senator asks the Senate to 
agree, by means of a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at a certain time on a 
certain measure, and to do so simply be- 
cause he cannot be present on a particu- 
lar day, because of some outside engage- 
ment he has made, I say he is making an 
unreasonable request of the Senate. The 
way to stop that practice is simply not 
to agree to displace proposed legislation 
by entering into a unanimous-consent 
agreement of the sort that is in the mak- 
ing at the present time. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I have 
already said on the floor of the Senate 
that, as a matter of policy, I believe 
unanimous-consent agreements to have 
the Senate vote at a certain hour repre- 
sents a very bad policy, as a general 
habit, insofar as the Senate is concerned. 
It leads to steamroller tactics, and it 
results in the situation that Members of 
the Senate will not be on the floor of 
the Senate with open minds, subject to 
change, in accordance with the evidence 
and the arguments offered on the floor. 

Once before I submitted a detailed 
analysis of the history of unanimous- 
consent agreements in the Senate, going 
back a great many years. The fact is, 
Mr. President, that as we examine the 
statistics, we find that the unanimous- 
consent agreements are clustered around 
recent dates. They are a new develop- 
ment in the Senate, and I think that 
development is an unsound one. 

Therefore, on the ground of that gen- 
eral policy, I shall object to any such re- 
quest for a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, although, as I have always said, I 
shall reserve the right, in specific cases, 
when I am satisfied that debate upon the 
merits of an issue has been fulfilled, to 
consent to such an agreement if the facts 
merit entering into such an agreement at 
that time. 

So far as the New Mexico senatorial 
election contest is concerned, let me say 
it has been a subject of consideration by 
the Senate for over a year, now. So I 
do not know why there should be a great 
rush to dispose of it at this time, ahead 
of our disposition of the statehood bill. 

I know full well that such action can 
be taken by way of motion, if such a mo- 
tion is made and agreed to; but in that 
ease I shall vote against the motion. I 
will not agree to a request for unani- 
mous consent to displace the statehood 
bill by the New Mexico election issue, if 
such a request is made, 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate will remember and the RECORD 
will show that I am a cointroducer of 
the two bills for statehood, the bill for 
statehood for Hawaii and the bill for 
statehood for Alaska, for reasons which I 
consider to be eminently sound but 
which I do not propose to argue now. 

The Recorp will also show, on the ques- 
tion presented earlier in the debate, as to 
whether Alaska at this time, for pur- 
poses of this debate be added to the bill, 
by attaching the bill for Alaska statehood 
to that of Hawaii statehood, that I op- 
posed that amendment and voted against 
it, believing strongly that to attach it 
would greatly complicate the issue and 
would greatly diminish and perhaps even 
entirely destroy the opportunity of pass- 
age of a statehood bill for either of these 
fine Territories in this session of Con- 
gress. 

I rise at this time only to read into the 
Record an unusually lucid editorial 
which appears this afternoon in the 
Washington Star, certainly a conserva- 
tive publication, and certainly a highly 
respected publication. The editorial 
voices with some authority the attitude 
of many conservative and highly re- 
spectable citizens as to what is now under 
way in the Senate. I read the editorial: 


Poor SHOW ON STATEHOOD 


There is little ground for optimism today 
that statehood will be granted to either 
Hawaii or Alaska during the life of the 83d 
Congress. 

When the Senate, by a close but signifi- 
cantly divided vote, combined the two issues 
in a single bill it deliberately diluted the 
chances for approval of either. So once again 
there unfolds—at least with respect to many 
opponents of statehood—an old and familiar 
story of political maneuvering, in which 
campaign platforms are conveniently disre- 
garded and diskonored and in which partisan 
consideration of how statehood for either or 
both of the Territories might affect the bal- 
ance of power in Congress takes precedence 
over justice. 

Generally speaking, Hawali is considered 
a pro-Republican territory. By comparable 
measurement, Alaska is considered pro- 
Democratic. At various times, the House has 
passed statehood legislation for each of the 
Territories—it approved Hawaiian state- 
hood in the last session of this Congress— 
but the moves invariably have bogged down 
in the Senate. In this case, a Democratic 
bloc made up mostly of Southern Senators 
supported the amendment linking Alaska 
with Hawaii but for the avowed purpose of 
blocking both proposals. In addition, a 
clear threat by the same group of intermin- 
able debate—a filibuster in fact—has forced 
the Senate leadership to set the legislation 
aside, perhaps indefinitely. 

In terms of population, proved patriotism, 
experience in territorial government and 
numerous other attributes, the people of the 
Hawaiian Islands have long since qualified 
for the privilege of statehood. It would be 
in the national interest to give the strategi- 
cally located territory that status. Compara- 
bly valid claims might be made on behalf of 
Alaska although it is not essential that the 
two problems be considered simultaneously. 

If the action now taken by the Senate has 
the net result of killing any positive decision 
by Congress it is a poor demonstration of 
American politics in action. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


Mr. MORSE and Mr, SMATHERS 
addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I did 
not rise to discuss the Star editorial just 
read by my good friend from Florida, 
but simply listening to it causes me to 
make the brief comment that my eval- 
uation of that editorial is that it is a 
lot of nonsense, which is not anything 
new with the Washington Star and its 
editorial policies. I think the editorial 
shows how out of touch the writer of the 
editorial is with the manipulation 
which has taken place in the Congress of 
the United States in regard to the state- 
hood bills. It is too bad that the writer 
of the editorial did not apprise the 
readers of the Washington Star of the 
operation of that gimmick in the House 
of Representatives known as the Rules 
Committee, and about the effectiveness 
of the Rules Committee in keeping off the 
floor of the House proposed legislation 
which it does not want to have reach 
the floor of the House. 

Those of us who are as enthusiastic 
about statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
as is my good friend from Florida, sim- 
ply became convinced that we would 
never get consideration of Alaskan state- 
hood on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this year unless we joined 
the two Territories in one bill. We were 
confronted with a parliamentary situ- 
ation. Yet, Mr. President, the editor of 
the Star talks about maneuvering in the 
United States Senate. In my judgment, 
the maneuvering was on the part of 
the administration leaders who do not 
want Alaska to be granted statehood 
this year. Some of us felt that the 
thing to do was to put the administra- 
tion on the spot, because the adminis- 
tration has the votes in the House to pass 
an Alaskan statehood bill if it really 
wants to do so. It can be passed by let- 
ting the bill go to conference, which 
will be the result of passing the com- 
bined statehood bills in the Senate. In 
my opinion we are going to get it to con- 
ference, and then we shall find out who 
representing the administration on the 
House side really wants statehood for 
Alaska. 

In regard to the comment by the edi- 
torial writer of the Star as to a filibuster 
on these bills, I believe he is a little 
previous. I think a filibuster could de- 
velop, but there are some of us in the 
Senate of the United States who are 
ready to fight it to the finish if it does 
develop. The junior Senator from Ore- 
gon has already served notice that he 
is not even going to vote to displace the 
bill until we conclude the debate and 
come to a vote. That is his answer to 
this premature charge on the part of the 
editorial writer of the Washington Star 
that there is a filibuster in the offing. 

I am sorry the Washington Star, in- 
stead of writing about parliamentary 
maneuvering in the Senate, did not ap- 
prise its readers of the reason why we 
voted to combine the two statehood bills. 
Our reasons are as laudable as are the 
motivations of the editor of the Star. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Oregon has had to say 
concerning the Star editorial, and I 
agree with his conclusions much more 
than I agree with the editorial cited by 
the senior Senator from Florida as to 
the reasons why the two bills were tied 
together. 

So far as the junior Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he has made it 
clear to everyone, having expressed him- 
self to the majority leader already today, 
and to other Senators, that there was no 
disposition on his part to indulge in any 
sort of a filibuster. 

Mr. President, there is one thing for 
which I have always admired the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, namely, that he has 
been willing to let matters of great im- 
port to our Republic be debated. I am 
sure he will remember that up to this 
point this debate has occupied just about 
a fourth of the time which was consumed 
on the St. Lawrence seaway, about one- 
half the time taken on some of the other 
subjects which have been considered at 
this session, and, obviously, it has taken 
only about one-eighth of the time taken 
on the Bricker amendment. So far as I 
am concerned, on a matter of such im- 
portance to the Nation as this proposi- 
tion of statehood, I think it is somewhat 
unbecoming for anyone to be suggesting 
that there is a filibuster going on at this 
time, merely because the person making 
the suggestion finds himself in opposi- 
tion to the position we are here taking. 
The facts do not justify, in my judge- 
ment, that conclusion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam delighted to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It must be abundant- 
ly evident from the comment on this 
floor occasioned by the reading of the 
Star editorial that there is something to 
the statement made by the editorialist 
that the support for the particular 
amendment by which Alaska was added 
to the Hawaii statehood bill came both 
from those who sincerely want Alaska 
to have statehood and from others who 
avowedly supported the amendment be- 
cause they wanted to kill any chances 
of statehood at this session. I simply 
wish to say at this time that the com- 
ment which came from the floor imme- 
diately following the reading of the edi- 
torial rather abundantly shows that the 
editorial is correct on that point. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
just one more observation, and then I 
shall sit down. 

At the time of the discussion of the 
issue of attaching the Alaska statehood 
bill to the Hawaiian statehood bill, I 
noted that the support of the amend- 
ment was like the hitching up a lion and 
a lamb together, and finding them run- 
ning down the boulevard neck and neck, 
pulling the same vehicle. It is the queer- 
est sight I have ever seen in my brief 
career in the Senate. 

It now seems rather clear that the old 
team is still running away. I remarked 
that if the lion and the lamb lie down 
together I did not know which one would 
be able to get up from the common bed. 

My distinguished friend from Oregon 
is always so effective in his judgment and 
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so kindly in his bearing that I feel we 
should characterize him as the lamb in 
this queer team. 

Mr. MORSE. Those are the kindest 
remarks that have ever been made about 
me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will add that if the 
lamb gets back to base with any fleece 
on him at all I shall be pleasantly sur- 
prised. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
comments of the Senator from Florida, 
and, particularly, to have such a kind 
description of me placed in the RECORD. 
I appreciate is very much. But the Sen- 
ator from Florida should not be surprised 
that the Senator from Oregon should 
comment on such a nonsensical editorial 
as is the editorial in the Washington 
Star, which, in my judgment, shows com- 
plete lack of understanding as to what 
has happened with reference to the 
statehood bills. The editor apparently 
does not know with what we were con- 
fronted. It was my judgment that cer- 
tain Members of the House of Represent- 
atives wanted to postpone statehood for 
this year. What the editor of the Wash- 
ington Star should awaken to is the fact 
that we have put the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in a position where it is 
either going to support the Republican 
platform cur demonstrate that it is walk- 
ing out on the Alaskan commitment in 
that platform. 

At a later time I intend to discuss some 
of the interests of some of the top Eisen- 
hower supporters in exploiting the natu- 
ral resources of Alaska. They would 
like to get by and finish with that ex- 
ploitation first, before Alaska receives 
statehood. As a Senator from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, I do not intend to stand 
by, when there is a fighting chance to 
get statehood for Alaska, and see certain 
powerful economic interests, such as the 
fishing industry, the lumber industry, 
and the private utility industry, gain out 
of Alaska, by administrative order, rule, 
or regulation under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, economic benefits to which 
they are not entitled, and finally turn 
Alaska over as a State, but as an empty 
economic shell. 

If it is really desired to discuss the mo- 
tivations behind some of the Eisenhower 
forces in trying to prevent statehood for 
Alaska, it is necessary to consider the 
economic motivations of some of those 
forces. 

I am making the fight I am making 
for statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska, because I think now is the time 
to save Alaska from the exploitation of 
her natural resources, which she will suf- 
fer if she is to remain a Territory in the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish the Senator from 
Oregon to know that, for my part, I hope 
he is successful in bringing Alaska into 
the Union, now that he has been success- 
ful in joining with those who carried the 
amendment to join Alaska with Hawaii 
in the bill. 

I shall vote for the bill with Alaska 
included, although I have never felt 
Alaska was ready for statehood at this 
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time. But at the rate at which the state- 
hood bills are moving, I suppose Alaska 
will be more than ready for statehood by 
the time the debate on the floor of the 
Senate is concluded. 

I hasten to add, for the benefit of my 
good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], that I 
am not referring to this particular de- 
bate; I am referring to the fact that this 
issue has been debated, time and time 
again, ever since I have had the pleasure 
to be a Member of the Senate. 

But I can assure the Senator from 
Oregon that some Senators who voted 
with him to add Alaska to the bill will 
be very much disappointed if the result 
of voting to include Alaska in the 
Hawaiian bill actually brings Alaska in- 
to the Union. 

As the Senator may have noticed, since 
the amendment was agreed to, four 
speeches have been made by Senators 
who voted to add Alaska to the bill, and 
each Senator has spoken against state- 
hood for either Hawaii or Alaska. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from Louisiana has made that comment, 
because it is in line with the comments 
made by my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND]. 

I wish to discuss for a moment the very 
happy relationship I have with my as- 
sociates on the bill. I have never found 
men to be more delightful in conver- 
sation as to a difference of opinion which 
they have over a final vote that is to be 
cast. They were very frank with me 
when I talked to them. 

They said, “We want you to under- 
stand, Wayne, that we are not going to 
vote with you on Alaska.” 

I said, “I reaiize that, but I want you 
to understand that I have counted noses, 
and I am perfectly satisfied that if the 
bill comes to a vote on the floor of the 
Senate, there will be enough f my for- 
mer colleagues on the Republican side 
of the aisle who will vote with us on the 
combined bill.” 

So, some of my friends on the other 
Side of the aisle, whom my friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] has characterized as lions 
I have not even heard a growl out of 
them—are going to find themselves 
pretty much caged in. They simply are 
not going to have the votes with which 
to unlock the door they have in mind. 
They are going to stay locked in on the 
final vote. 

I am sorry to hear that my friend, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. LonG] will not be with us on 
that vote. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator from 
Oregon misunderstood my position. I 
expect to vote for the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, does the Senator 
from Louisiana expect to vote for the 
combined bill? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Then I did misunder- 
stand the comment of the Senator from 
Louisiana in regard to Alaska. I thought 
he said Alaska was not ready for state- 
hood. 

Mr. LONG. I made that statement. 
However, I am constrained to believe, 
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even if I am forced to vote on statehood 
for the two Territories, that Hawaii has 
such a strong case that perhaps I should 
be willing to forego my doubts with re- 
gard to Alaska. 

Mr. MORSE. I may venture the pre- 
diction that when the Senate votes, the 
combined bill will carry by a majority of 
at least 7 votes. If my prediction should 
not be correct, and if the junior Senator 
from Louisiana will see me immediately 
after the vote, he will be my guest at 
dinner in the Senate restaurant. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. TI yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. In connection with 
the editorial which has been read by our 
good friend, the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hotianp], and the remarks in con- 
nection therewith, I wish to say, very 
briefly, that the Senate is now consider- 
ing a bill which would establish a new 
precedent and would go far beyond what 
has ever been done before. 

The bill so far as Hawaii is concerned 
has the active backing of the President of 
the United States, and that is all right. 
It is actively sponsored in the Senate by 
the able leader of the majority, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, and 
that is entirely all right. It is sponsored 
by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and that is perfectly all 
right. The bill has pressure popularity 
and is supported by a large segment of 
the press, and that is entirely all right. 

Nevertheless, when the opposition de- 
sires to take just a few hours’ time, and 
after one of the opponents of the meas- 
ure, who worked on the bill in committee 
for many, many weeks, has spent four 
hours in the Senate this afternoon in 
making a very fine presentation on the 
merits, a speech which was pitched on 
as high a plane as any speech I have ever 
heard—true statements, I call them—at 
the end of that address there is read to 
the Senate an editorial. The editorial 
writer in a newspaper has a part to play, 
and it is entirely all right for him to 
take his place. But the editorial was 
read on the floor of the Senate with, ap- 
parently, the warm aproval of the senior 
Senator from Florida, not intending to, 
but at the same time casting reflections, 
in a way, upon Senators who are opposed 
to the bill, and accusing them of con- 
ducting a filibuster, accusing them, in a 
way, of delaying passage of the bill by 
interminable debate. 

Mr. President, I submit to the fair and 
impartial judgment of the people of the 
United States, or to anyone else inter- 
ested, that it is far-fetched, contrary to 
the facts, contrary to the principles of 
our Government, that a Senator should 
not be permitted on the Senate floor to 
discuss any bill on its merits without 
having to apologize for so doing. 

With all deference to the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from Louisiana, 
I wish to refute warmly the content of 
the editorial and the spirit in which it 
was presented. 

I desire to say again that, for the 
welfare of the Nation, instead of their 
reading such editorials, I wish the full 
membership of the Senate could have 
been present this afternoon to have 
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heard the able exposition of the question 
by the junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. With the assurance that 
my right to the floor will be protected, 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For fear there might 
be some implication that what I have 
said was intended to be any reflection at 
all upon my friend, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas, I must say 
that I think he has made a most able 
argument. I have enjoyed it greatly. 
I think he has made a real contribution 
to the debate. 

But, Mr. President, after all, it has 
been 42 years since a new State was ad- 
mitted to the Union. I think Mother 
Columbia is entitled to have another star 
or two in her flag, and I have been one 
of those who have been very anxious to 
see her have two new stars. 

The difference in opinion between my 
distinguished friend from Oregon and 
myself is purely one as to the means and 
methods to be followed. But Iam a little 
disturbed that some of my good friends 
who are confessedly against statehood 
for both Territories seem to take some 
umbrage against an unknown editorial- 
ist. Iam glad they have not taken um- 
brage against the senior Senator from 
Florida, because the editorialist saw fit 
to use, in his well considered editorial, 
the word “filibuster.” 

My good friends from the South must 
remember one thing, namely, that the 
laurels in that field have passed from 
our section. They must remember that 
our splendid friend from Oregon, lamb- 
like as I have already stated him to be 
and I commend his peaceable attitude— 
has conclusively won all of the outstand- 
ing laurels. He has in his library all the 
cups and all the blue ribbons. He has so 
far surpassed any mean and meager 
efforts which we who come from the 
southern part of the Nation have ever 
been able to put forth, that we must doff 
our hats to him and humbly state, so as 
we do here and now, that he is the cham- 
pion of all filibusterers. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield in just a 
moment. I am now complimenting our 
good friend from Oregon. 

I think my good friends from the 
South may be arrogating to themselves 
something which the editorialist did not 
have even remotely in his mind, because 
the editorialist evidently saw what the 
position of my distinguished friend 
from Oregon was on the adoption of the 
amendment attaching Alaska to the bill. 
I can just see that editorialist squirm- 
ing, worrying, and biting his pencil in his 
editorial sanctum, recalling those 22 
hours and 26 minutes last year during 
which the Senator from Oregon so ably 
filled and occupied the floor of the Sen- 
ate and the minds of his colleagues. I 
can see, in my mind's eye, that editorial- 
ist saying to himself, “Why, the junior 
Senator from Oregon is going to do that 
again.” 

That was probably the reason why the 
possibility of a filibuster was mentioned: 
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I hope my good friends from the South 
will not take umbrage, because it never 
occurred to me that the editorialist was 
referring to them. I think if they will 
bring themselves to date, they will see 
that there is no reason any longer for 
those of us who are from the South feel- 
ing a little bit worried every time anyone 
mentions filibuster. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon for yielding. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Sitting in my ex- 
posed position as the majority leader of 
the Senate, with the compliments pass- 
ing back and forth as to which side of 
the aisle has the prize for the most pro- 
longed discussion in the Senate, I might 
say that I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Florida is not setting off a time 
fuse, which will cause some Senator to 
try to break the record of the representa- 
tive of the Independent Party, because 
I can think of nothing which would 
cause the majority leader more discom- 
fort than for 2 or 3 Members of the 
Senate, regardless of the side of the 
aisle on which they sit, to try to beat the 
record of the Senator from Oregon. I 
am willing to let that record stand. I 
hope no one will challenge it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If there was any 
display of umbrage on the part of the 
junior Senator from Florida, it arose in - 
the first instance because my senior col- 
league had sort of strayed from the good 
Senators from the South on this par- 
ticular issue. We were somewhat dis- 
turbed about the fact that he and the 
junior Senator from Louisiana had left 
us. We were a little bit disturbed that 
the senior Senator from Florida left us 
on this particular issue, because other- 
wise he has usually stood with us faith- 
fully and shoulder to shoulder. It was 
thought possible that he was imputing 
that we were the ones who were guilty, 
and that we were the ones who were en- 
gaging in this thing called a filibuster. 
Now that it has been explained that he 
had no reference whatsoever to us, but to 
the Senator on my right, the able junior 
Senator from Oregon, I can say that if 
any umbrage was displayed on our part 
we are very sorry about it. 

Mr. MORSE, I may say to my two 
good friends from Florida that they have 
overlooked one of the points in my fili- 
buster, which occurred, I think, during 
the first 5 or 10 minutes of it as they will 
find if they will check the Recorp. It 
was a little matter that I have never 
heard a southern filibusterer admit. In 
the first 5 or 10 minutes of my filibuster 
I publicly confessed that I was filibuster- 
ing. Any time I filibuster on the floor 
of the Senate, my colleagues will have no 
doubt as to what Iam doing. I shall tell 
them very early in the filibuster. 

As I offered to do at that time, I shall 
always be willing to have any measure 
I am filibustering laid aside long enough 
for the Senate to adopt the Morse anti- 
filibuster resolution, which will end fili- 
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bustering in the Senate for all time. Any 
time my colleagues wish to take me up 
on that, I shall be amenable. 

I inform my colleagues I am going to 
filibuster the police-State wiretap bill 
which was recommended by the Attor- 
ney General, if it comes before the Senate 
this year. If that bill comes to the floor, 
I shall see how close I can come to 
breaking the 22-hour-and-26-minute 
record. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to tell my distinguished friend that 
I did not at all mean to insinuate that 
there is a filibuster in progress or that 
any Senator should refrain from making 
a speech. I had in mind reading a speech 
previously made by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] a couple of 
years ago. The speech which was made 
on that occasion was a very learned and 
scholarly address. I know the Senator 
from Mississippi has given further 
thought to the pending matter, and that 
he is going to discuss it at some length 
before the debate is over. I am looking 
forward with much interest to hearing 
the Senator after he has given 2 or 3 
years of additional thought to the 
question. 


PASSING THE BUCK ON HELLS 
CANYON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
a short, nonfilibuster speech I should 
like to give now, urging the immediate 
or earliest possible consideration of S. 
2590. 

Last May, when Secretary of Inte- 
rior McKay walked out on the Hells 
Canyon hearings before the Federal 
Power Commission, he said that it was 
up to the Commission to decide the 
relative merits of the Idaho Power Co. 
low-dam plan and the high Federal dam. 

The basic issue involved is which 
plan will provide maximum develop- 
ment of the Snake River and Columbia 
Basin. McKay subsequently admitted 
in a Capitol cloakroom broadcast that 
the company plan would not provide 
maximum development. 

Now the hearings before the Federal 
Power Commission have reached the 
point where the intervenors, the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association and 
several PUD’s and staff counsel for the 
Commission, have attempted to put into 
the record data on the economic effects 
of the competing projects. 

So, for instance, there was offered 
evidence on phosphate development in 
Idaho which depends upon the availa- 
bility of large amounts of low-cost elec- 
tric power. It is fairly apparent that 
the company scheme would not stimu- 
late this development of phosphate fer- 
tilizer, which is of importance to an ex- 
panding industrial economy in the Pa- 
cific Northwest and also to the farmers 
of the region and the Midwest. 

Discussion of the admissibility of the 
evidence took several sessions of the 
hearings. It would burden the record to 
present a minute description of the par- 
ties’ contentions and the presiding ex- 
aminer’s rulings. Boiled down, the ex- 
aminer agreed to receive brief testimony 
on the subject, but stated that in his 
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opinion it was not the function of the 
Federal Power Commission to inquire 
into and decide the question of the effect 
of different plans upon the long-range 
economic development of a region. 

This conclusion is somewhat perplex- 
ing in view of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 

Section 4 provides: 

The Commission is hereby authorized and 
empowered—(a) To make investigations and 
to collect and record data concerning the 
utilization of the water resources of any re- 
gion to be developed, the waterpower in- 
dustry and its relation to other industries 
and to interstate or foreign commerce, and 
concerning the location, capacity, develop- 
ment costs, and relation to markets of power 
sites, and whether the power from Govern- 
ment dams can be advantageously used by 
the United States for its public purposes, and 
what is a fair value of such power, to the ex- 
tent the Commission may deem necessary or 
useful for the purposes of this act. 


Section 7 (b) provides: 

Whenever, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, the development of any water re~ 
sources for public purposes should be un- 
dertaken by the United States itself, the 
Commission shall not approve any applica- 
tion for any project affecting such develop- 
ment, but shall cause to be made such ex- 
aminations, surveys, reports, plans, and esti- 
mates of the cost of the proposed develop- 
ment as it may find necessary, and shall 
submit its findings to Congress with such 
recommendations as it may find appropriate 
concerning such development. 


Section 10 provides: 

All licenses issued under this part shall 
be on the following conditions: 

(a) That the project adopted, including 
the maps, plans and specifications, shall be 
such as in the judgment of the Commission 
will be best adapted to a comprehensive plan 
for improving or developing a waterway or 
waterways for the use or benefit of interstate 
or foreign commerce, for the improvement 
and utilization of waterpower development, 
and for other beneficial public uses, includ- 
ing recreational purposes; and if necessary 
in order to secure such plan the Commission 
shall have authority to require the modifica- 
tion of any project and of the plans and 
specifications of the project works before 
approval. 


These provisions seem not to merely 
empower, but to require the Federal 
Power Commission to determine the 
broad economic impact of a given pro- 
posed project upon the region con- 
cerned. However, the Federal Power 
Commission has been reluctant to dis- 
charge this function. 

It is entirely possible that the exam- 
iner’s ruling, if it remains unchanged 
and is followed by the Commission, would 
constitute reversible error upon appeal 
to the courts. Such a result would be 
of great assistance to the cause of the 
high Hells Canyon Dam. 

But it will be regrettable if the pro- 
foundly important issue of full develop- 
ment must depend upon the spin of a 
legal roulette wheel. The Secretary of 
the Interior has been content to shirk 
his responsibility to advocate the cause 
of full development. The Commission 
seems headed in the same direction. 

Congress has a responsibility not to 
gamble with the greatest remaining 
damsite in the country. If the law is not 
clear, we have the duty of seeing to it 
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that the Federal Power Commission does 
not shirk its responsibility of taking evi- 
dence on the economic effects of a pri- 
vate utility program which will not de- 
velop the economic potentialities of the 
region. Our people in the Pacific North- 
west need the development of the phos- 
phate beds of the area, and cheap power 
is essential to that end. They will never 
be developed under the Idaho Power 
Company’s project of building low dams, 
because the power developed at those 
dams would not be sufficient to permit 
the proper development of the phos- 
phate beds. 

Mr. President, as I said on another oc- 
casion on the floor of the Senate, a group 
of farm organizations is willing and 
ready to proceed to develop the plants 
which will be able to develop those beds, 
and thus make this cheap fertilizer 
available to all the farmers of the West 
at a saving of between $15 and $25 a ton. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
walked out on the full economic devel- 
opment of that region. The Commission 
is following on his heels. Congress 
should pass Senate bill 2590, sponsored 
by 17 Senators, including the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the junior Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], and myself. 

Senate bill 2590 provides that— 

In any case in which the Congress has 
authorized or approved the prosecution by 
the United States of any comprehensive plan 
for the development of any river basin or 
has caused to be made any examination, sur- 
vey, report, plan, or estimate of cost with 
respect to the development of any water 
resources, no license shall be issued for any 
project affecting the development of any 
such comprehensive plan or the development 
of any such water resources unless (1) the 
Commission shall have found and advised 
the Congress that the development of such 
project would not adversely affect the devel- 
opment of any such comprehensive plan or 
the development of any such water re- 
sources, as the case may be and (2) the 
Congress thereafter shall have authorized 
the issuance of such license, 


In other words, the bill proposes that 
a check be made, so as to prevent the 
Federal Power Commission from giving 
away the people’s interest in the maxi- 
mum development of the economic re- 
sources of the area in which a project is 
to be built. 

Certainly we shall not protect the in- 
terests of the people in the natural- 
resources development of the Nation 
unless we have a check made upon such 
a commission as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the chairman of which, who 
was appointed by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, is known to be an opponent 
of the very project upon which he ulti- 
mately will be called to pass judgment. 
When a commission is so rigged with 
partisans, it is important that Congress 
exercise a check upon the adjudications 
of the Commission. 

Mr. President, today it is the Pacific 
Northwest that has a vital stake in the 
maximum economic development that is 
being ignored. That stake is empha- 
sized by the serious economic slowdown 
and unemployment that have made the 
region among the most seriously de- 
pressed in this country. 
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The Secretary of Interior has washed 
his hands of maximum development. 
The Federal Power Commission has 
asked for the basin and towel. Congress 
cannot act the role of a Pilate. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN ELECTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate some interesting and informative 
election statistics concerning Western 
European countries. In America there 
is a great deal of concern over the 
strength of the Communist Party in the 
respective Western European nations. I 
have found data on the strength of 
communism which should be of interest 
to the Congress. Therefore, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a table of elec- 
tion percentage figures representing the 
strength of the Communist Party in the 
elections after 1944 in Western Euro- 
pean countries be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

It should be noted that in only two 
countries has the Communist strength 
grown—in Italy, by 3.6 percent; and in 
the Saar, by 0.6 percent. The grow- 
ing strength of free political parties 
should be of real encouragement to the 
free world. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Data on communism 


1. Elec- | Most 
Country tion recent 9 
after elec- ja s 

1944 tion 
26.0 25.0 —1.0 
19.0 22. 6 +3.6 
23. 4 21.6 —1.8 
19. 5 16.0 —3.5 
14. 5 10.0 —4.5 
8.4 9.0 +.6 
10.5 6.0 -4.5 
5.4 8 
11.9 5.1 —6.8 
12.7 4.8 —7.9 
12.0 4.3 —7.7 
10.3 4.3 —6.0 
6.0 3.0 —3.0 
5.7 2.2 —3. 5 
3.6 5 —3. 1 
4 1 —.3 


Source: Dutch weekly, Vrij Nederland, Dec. 19, 1953, 
Ri an Their information obtained from the London 
es. 


OPPOSITION TO SECRECY IN GOV- 
ERNMENT—LETTER FROM V. M. 
NEWTON, JR. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
within the last few days, I received a 
letter, dated March 10, 1954, from Mr. 
V. M. Newton, Jr., managing editor of 
the Tampa Morning Tribune, of Tampa, 
Fla. Mr. Newton’s letter is written in 
his capacity as chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Advancement of Freedom of 
Information, of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic frater- 
nity. I bring this letter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate because I believe that 
the governmental secrecy to which it re- 
fers must be dealt with by the Corigress. 
Government by secrecy is not conducive 
to democratic government. 

Members of the Senate will recall that 
soon after I became a member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I urged that the Committee hold more 
open hearings. I am convinced that 
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many of the meetings now held in exec- 
utive session need not be so held, but 
deserve to be brought to the attention 
of the American people. An informed 
electorate is an intelligent electorate. 
An intelligent electorate is the fabric of 
a democratic society. 

So, I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE, 
Tampa, Fla., March 10, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I am writing 
this letter as chairman of the committee 
for advancement of freedom of information 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national professional 
journalistic fraternity which has 22,000 
newsmen, editors and publishers as members. 

This is to call your attention to an alarm- 
ing development in American Government 
today, a development wherein secret Gov- 
ernment, originating in the Federal Congress, 
has spread to all levels of government. If 
this development is not arrested and is per- 
mitted to spread further, American freedom 
is certain to suffer. 

In 1953, congressional committees held 
1,357 secret meetings from which both press 
and public were barred and wherein the 
restraint of public opinion was missing and 
political privilege ruled supreme. This was 
44 percent of the 3,105 congressional com- 
mittee meetings held in 1953. 

These 1,357 secret congressional meetings 
dealt with such important matters of the 
American people's business as appropriations, 
expenditures, taxes, drought relief, foreign 
aid, disposal of surplus farm products, fi- 
nancing of the Korean war, investigation 
of waste in government, tariffs, public hous- 
ing, immigration, and virtually every matter 
before Congress. 

Very few or these secret meetings were con- 
cerned with matters of national security. 

Much of the legislation conceived and 
congealed behind the locked doors of these 
secret congressional committee meetings 
was railroaded through Congress with a min- 
imum of public debate and with little oppor- 
tunity for the restraint of public opinion to 
be exerted. Some of it did not see the light 
of public print until it was adopted. 

To give you a concrete example, the House 
Appropriations Committee held more than 
200 secret meetings. In July, Newsweek 
magazine reported to the American people: 
“Congress is now passing complicated ap- 
propriations bills in hours instead of weeks.” 

Thus, the American people were deprived 
of the opportunity of exerting the restraint 
of public opinion upon the matter of how 
their tax funds were to be spent, and it is 
doubtful, indeed, that as many as 25 percent 
of our Congressmen even knew what was 
contained in these complicated appropria- 
tions bills. 

This dangerous congressional precedent of 
secret government has been seized upon by 
our public servants on the lower levels of 
American Government. In 1953, for in- 
stance, the North Carolina Legislature threw 
Raleigh newsmen out of a meeting of its 
Joint Appropriations Committee and then 
rushed through a bill permitting secret leg- 
islative committee meetings. 

In the debate over this issue, a North 
Carolina legislator rose and shouted: 

“The press stands convicted of inequity 
and injustice to this general assembly un- 
less they attack the rules of Congress which 
permit closed sessions.” 

Similarly, in the debate over the decision 
of the Common Council of the City of Mil- 
waukee to bar press and public from its 
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secret executive meetings, one of Milwau- 
kee’s aldermen declared: 

“The Wisconsin Legislature’s committees 
always make their decisions in closed ses- 
sion.” 

Thus, it is not difficult for you to see why 
my national Sigma Delta Chi Committee 
was called upon in 1953 to file scores and 
scores of protests against the secret meet- 
ings of school boards, boards of public health, 
tax commissions, city councils and county 
commissions from one end of our country to 
the other. 

Congress has set the precedent of secret 
Government. Why shouldn't our public of- 
ficials on the lower levels of American Goy- 
ernment follow suit ard also eliminate the 
restraint of public opinion in favor of the 
somewhat tarnished philosophy of political 
privilege? 

The problem became so critical in 1953 
that the legislatures of four States—Indiana, 
California, Washington and Idaho were 
persuaded by representatives of the free 
American press into adopting State laws 
barring public officials from holding secret 
meetings. 

The legislature of a fifth State—Texas— 
adopted a resolution memorializing Con- 
gress and the legislatures of all of our States 
against secret Government. I would like to 
quote to you a part of this resolution, as 
follows: 

“That citizens everywhere be alerted to 
the ever present danger that free Govern- 
ment may be subverted by secret proceedings 
that throughout the history of the world 
have been the refuge of corrupt, wicked and 
reactionary governments.” 

This memorial apparently fell on deaf 
ears, for our Congress picked up in 1954 
where it left off in 1953 in holding its secret 
committee meetings. Yet some of the best 
political minds of our time have condemned 
the practice. 

President Woodrow Wilson said: 

“Legislation, as we nowadays conduct it, 
is not conducted in the open. It is not 
threshed out in open debate upon the floors 
of our assemblies. It is, on the contrary, 
framed, digested, and concluded in com- 
mittee rooms. 

“It is in the committee rooms that legis- 
lation desired by the interests is framed 
and brought forth. There is not enough 
debate on it in the open House, in most 
cases, to disclose the real meaning of the 
proposals made. Clauses lie quietly unex- 
plained and unchallenged in our statutes 
which contain the whole gist and purpose of 
the act; qualifying phrases which escape the 
public attention, casual definitions which 
do not attract attention, classifications so 
technical as not to be generally understood, 
and which everyone most intimately con- 
cerned is careful not to explain or expound, 
contain the whole purpose of the law. Only 
after it has been enacted and has come to 
adjudication in the courts is its scheme as 
a whole divulged. The beneficiaries are then 
safe behind their bulwarks.” 

President Wilson went on to comment on 
secret committee meetings as follows: 

“They promise you a particular piece of 
legislation. As soon as the legislature meets, 
a bill embodying that legislation is intro- 
duced. It is referred to a committee. You 
never hear of it again. What happened? 
Nobody ever knows what happened. 

“I am not intimating that corruption 
creeps in; I do not know what creeps in. 
The point is that we not only do not know, 
but it is intimated, if we get inquisitive, that 
it is none of our business. My reply is: 
That it is our business, and it is the busi- 
ness of every man in the State; we have a 
right to know all the particulars of the bill’s 
history. There is not any legitimate privacy 
about matters of government. Government 
must, if it is to be pure and correct in its 
processes, be absolutely public in everything 
that affects it. I cannot imagine a public 
man without a conscience haying a secret 
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that he would keep from the people about 
their own affairs.” 

The diary of Harold Ickes, former Secretary 
of the Interior, just published, quotes John 
Nance Garner, former Vice President, as 
follows: 

“Vice President Garner remarked that 
there ought not to be any executive sessions 
of any congressional committee. He made 
the point that it was all public business and 
that reporters should be permitted to attend 
any committee meetings.” 

In 1953, Representative JOSEPH MARTIN, 
majority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, wrote me as follows: 

“I certainly do not believe in closed cham- 
ber proceedings out of Congress, nor do I 
approve of it in Congress.” 

In view of the foregoing, I respectfully 
urge that you, an ‘honorable Member of the 
greatest governmental body in American 
Government do give serious consideration 
to this matter of secret government, and 
that you take direct action to eliminate it 
from Congress and thus restore to the Ameri- 
can people control over the instrument which 
they have created. 

I will be grateful, for the record, for your 
views. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. M. Newton, Jr. 


THE FEDERAL ADMISSION TAX 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a letter which 
I received from the Council of Motion 
Picture Organizations, informing me 
that since April 1, 39 motion-picture 
heaters in Minnesota have been forced 
to close because of the 20 percent Fed- 
eral admission tax. 

I welcome the decision of the House of 
Representatives to reduce the admission 
tax from 20 percent to 10 percent. In 
my judgment, however, that will be in- 
adequate. It is far preferable to have 
this excise tax removed altogether from 
the statute books. In the alternative, we 
certainly ought to exempt admissions 
under 50 cents. It is my hope, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tze will correct this action of the House. 
In the event it decides not to do so, I 
believe the Senate ought to adopt an ap- 
propriate amendment. I shall support 
such an effort. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNCIL OF MOTION PICTURE 
ORGANIZATIONS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. Huserrt H. HUMPHREY, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. HumPHREY: No doubt you will 
recall that last spring I kept you advised each 
week of the number of movie theaters in 
your State that had been forced to close 
because of the 20 percent Federal admission 
tax. 
Our records show that from January 1, 
1946, up to February 1, 1954, theater closings 
numbered 6,280. 

Many distressing statistics have been 
assembled to show how badly the motion- 
picture industry needs complete relief from 
this tax; but we can think of nothing that 
speaks so eloquently against this unfair im- 
post as the bleak figure of 6,280 businesses 
destroyed, with all the awful implication of 
unemployment and human misery. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. COYNE. 

Theaters closed since April 1 in your State, 


9. 
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RETENTION OF VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OFFICES AT FORT 
SNELLING — RESOLUTION OF 
FIFTH DISTRICT AMERICAN LE- 
GION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Fifth District American 
Legion, Minneapolis, Minn., urging that 
the Veterans’ Administration admin- 
istrative offices be retained at Fort Snell- 
ing, be included in the body of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration ad- 
ministrative offices for Minnesota and sur- 
rounding area are located at Fort Snelling; 
and 

Whereas Fort Snelling was formerly under 
the control of the Department of Defense, 
but was transferred to the control of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration subject to certain 
rights of repossession by the Department of 
Defense; and 

Whereas it now appears that the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be making demands for 
the repossession of this property to such an 
extent it will hamper the future operation 
of these administrative offices; and 

Whereas the Senators and Members of the 
House from the State of Minnesota are under 
the impression the American Legion would 
make a last-ditch stand to keep the Veterans’ 
Administration administrative offces at Fort 
Snelling, and have consequently been wag- 
ing a losing battle due to the repossession 
rights of the Department of Defense; and 

Whereas information from a reliable 
source indicates that the administrative 
offices, presently located at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., will be eliminated with a portion be- 
ing sent to Denver, Colo., and a portion being 
sent to Philadelphia, Pa.; and 

Whereas adequate office facilities are avail- 
able in the Minneapolis and St. Paul area 
on long-term, reasonably low-cost leases that 
would permit the transfer of these admin- 
istrative offices from the Fort Snelling area 
to the metropolitan area, thus keeping the 
administrative offices here for the conven- 
ience of our veterans and, further, retaining 
the large personnel and payroll of such 
offices in our area, as tax-paying citizens: 
now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved by the Fifth District American 
Legion, Department of Minnesota, in regular 
meeting assembled in Minneapolis this 3d 
day of March 1954, That the Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Minne- 
sota in the Congress of the United States be 
requested to exert every effort upon the Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administration 
to retain the administrative offices located at 
Fort Snelling in the metropolitan area of 
Minneapolis or St. Paul; and be it hereby 
Tturther 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be forwarded 
to the Senators and Congressmen from the 
State of Minnesota forthwith; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be forwarded 
to the district commander of the several dis- 
tricts of the department of Minnesota, and 
to the executive committee of the depart- 
ment, for concurrent action. 


F. W. Ames, 
Adjutant. 


JOHN L. CORCORAN, 
Commander. 


Attest: 
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CONVEYANCE OF TITLE OF CERTAIN 
LANDS TO INDIANS—RESOLUTION 
OF YELLOW MEDICINE COUNTY 
BOARD, GRANITE FALLS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Yellow Medicine 
County Board, Granite Falls, Minn., in 
regard to conveying title to Indians of 
lands in Upper Sioux Community, be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs are 
recommending issuing the Sioux Indians of 
the Granite Falls Reservation deeds to their 
lands free of all restrictions; and 

Whereas such lands will immediately be- 
come taxable, subject to liens and judg- 
ments, and as a result would in all prob- 
ability be lost and such Indians be ren- 
dered homeless; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of this board 
that most of said Indians would sell their 
lands for temporary advantage and the 
money received therefrom would soon be 
spent for automobiles and other luxuries of 
no permanent benefit; and 

Whereas the indigence of said Indians 
would create an additional burden on Yel- 
low Medicine County for a responsibility 
which this board feels should be at least 
— shared by the Federal Government; 
an 


Whereas in the opinion of this board it 
would not be of any benefit to the Indians 
whatsoever; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this board that as yet the majority of the 
Indians of this community are not capable 
of handling their own property and compet- 
ing openly with white men, 

Now, therefore, it is unanimously resolved 
that this board is opposed to the relinquish- 
ment of restrictions on Indian lands. 

Dated this 3d day of March 1954. 

M. E. Iverson, 
Chairman county board, Yellow Med- 
icine County, Minn. 

Attest: 

Geo. L. Swanson, 
County Auditor. 


REQUESTS FOR INCREASED TRANS- 
PORTATION RATES—RESOLUTION 
OF RETAIL DIVISION OF NEW ULM 
(MINN.) CIVIC AND COMMERCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the retail division of the New 
Ulm Civic and Commerce Association 
disapproving the quick rate—timelag— 
bill be printed in the Record and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table, and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON MARCH 10, 1954, BY 

THE New Utm Civic AND COMMERCE ASSO- 

CIATION, INC., NEw ULM, MINN. 

Whereas the members of the retail divi- 
sion of the New Ulm Civic and Commerce 
Association are affected by S. 1461, the so- 
called quick rate (timelag) bill and have 
discussed this piece of legislation at two 
committee meetings, they are opposed to the 
bill and hereby join with all others in ac- 
tively opposing said bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the retail division of the 
New Ulm Civic and Commerce Association, 
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convened at a regular meeting on the 10th 
day of March 1954 and went on record in 
disapproving the bill for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The burden would be on shippers and 
receivers to file claims for refunds. Small 
stores do not have the time or facilities to 
handle their claims. If a merchant failed 
to demand a refund the carrier could keep 
the overcharges even though the ICC might 
declare the new rate illegal. Small stores 
do not have traffic claims departments to 
screen this sort of thing. 

2. The bill proposes to allow railroads to 
file rate increases that would automatically 
become effective 60 days after filing, subject 
to adjustment by the ICC at a later date. 
The 60-day period would be inadequate and 
the ICC could not hear public protests in 
that short time. Temporary rates have a 
tendency to become permanent. 

8. It would change the basic principle of 
ratemaking by removing the public interest 
as the first consideration. 

LEON OCHS, 
Acting Chairman, Retail Division of 
the New Ulm Civic and Commerce 
Association. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLU- 
TION OF MINNESOTA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, ST. 
PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
which I have received from the Minne- 
sota Society of Professional Engineers, 
St. Paul, Minn., in regard to the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MINNESOTA SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, 
St. Paul Minn., March 12, 1954. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMFHREY, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have been di- 
rected to forward to you the following res- 
olution duly adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates of our Society at its convention on 
February 26, 1954, relating to the St. Law- 
rence Waterway: 

Whereas the St. Lawrence Waterway has 
been under consideration for many years and 
is now before the Congress of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Minnesota Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers has investigated the engi- 
neering project and has approved its execu- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Representatives and 
Senators from Minnesota be urged to take 
immediate favorable action thereon. 

This resolution expresses our thinking on 
the advantages of this project which we be- 
lieve merits your continued support. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Hat E. MCWETHY, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—RESOLUTION OF COMMON 
COUNCIL OF WASECA, MINN, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Waseca, Minn., in support of my 
bill, S. 2971, to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING THE PASSAGE or S. 2971, 
A BILL To AMEND SECTION 4 (E) OF THE 
NATURAL Gas Acr (15 U. S. C. 717c) 


Whereas the Common Council of the City 
of Waseca, Minn., considers the practice fol- 
lowed by some natural-gas pipeline com- 
panies of gaining automatic-rate increases 
through the filing of successive new appli- 
cations for higher rates with the Federal 
Power Commission. before determination has 
been reached by said Commission on pend- 
ing applications, as now permitted under 
the Natural Gas Act, to be unjust and un- 
fair to the consumers of natural gas; and 

Whereas a bill (S. 2971) to amend section 
4 (e) of the Natural Gas Act has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States, 
which bill is designed to restrict objection- 
able practices followed by some natural-gas 
pipeline companies, as aforesaid; and 

Whereas the common council considers 
said bill affords a measure of protection to 
the gas-consuming public and that the pas- 
sage of said bill would be in the best in- 
terests of gas users: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Waseca shall, and does hereby, go 
on record as being in favor of the passage 
of said bill by the Congress of the United 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk of the city 
of Waseca shall, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to send a copy of this res- 
olution to Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Senator 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, and Congressman AU- 
Gust H. ANDRESEN. 

WALLACE A. PETERSON, 
Mayor of the City of Waseca. 

Attest: 

E. J. LORIG, 
City Clerk of the City of Waseca, Minn. 


NATIONAL LEIF ERICKSON DAY— 
RESOLUTION OF FRAM LODGE 5, 
SONS OF NORWAY, DULUTH, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Fram Lodge, 
No. 5, Sons of Norway, Duluth, Minn., 
to have October 9 legalized as National 
Leif Erickson Day, be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

DULUTH, MINN., February 24, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Fram Lodge, No. 5, Sons of 
Norway, of Duluth, Minn., at their last regu- 
lar monthly meeting moved that their sec- 
retary at once write you to inform you the 
Sons of Norway, Fram Lodge, No. 5, is 100 
percent behind you to have October 9 legal- 
ized as National Leif Erickson Day. 

Hoping this will reach you in time and 
also we wish to thank you for your all-out 
effort to get this bill before the Congress ot 
the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER SEVERSON, 
President. 
ESTHER HELMER, 
Secretary. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR BUTTER— 
LETTER FROM MINNESOTA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
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which I have received from the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor, favoring 
the continuation of 90 percent of parity 
for butter-support prices, be printed in 
the body of the REcorp and a letter from 
the same organization favoring admis- 
sion of Alaska. . 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINNESOTA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
St. Paul, March 12, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: At a recent meeting of the 
executive council of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor a motion was adopted 
favoring the continuation of 90-percent 
parity for butter support prices. 

This action was taken in recognition of 
the close relationship for wage earners. 
Minnesota is primarily an agricultural State. 
In addition to other considerations which 
might prompt our action, we know that if 
there is to be continued prosperity for the 
people we represent, the farmers must re- 
ceive an adequate price for the products of 
their farms. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. GUNN, 
Secretary. 
MINNESOTA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
St. Paul, March 12, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is to advise you that 
at a meeting on March 6, 1954, at Rochester, 
Minn., the executive council of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor passed a 
motion favoring admission to statehood of 
the Territory of Alaska. 

We trust you will support this measure 
which is now pending before Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. GUNN, 
Secretary, 


PARITY FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
RESOLUTION OF BROOK PARK 
GRANGE, BROOK PARK, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Brook Park Grange, in 
support of 90 percent of parity for dairy 
products, be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Brook PARK, MINN., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Following is a resolution passed 
by the Brook Park Grange at the last 
meeting: 

“Whereas the dairy farmer is in a poor 
financial position at the present time, and 
cannot afford a cut in dairy prices; and 

“Whereas they are entitled to the same 
protection as other segments of our econ- 
omy; and 

“Whereas cutting the price received by 
him for butterfat will force farmers to pro- 
duce more to make a living, resulting in 
greater surpluses: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we the Brook Park Grange 
go on record as favoring 90 percent of parity 
for dairy products until production costs 
are lowered or a better farm plan is brought 
forward.” 
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We are behind you 100 percent in your 
fight to protect the dairy farmer and appre- 
ciate your efforts in our behalf. 

LYLE Powter, Master. 
Mrs. EVELYN BURMAN, 
Secretary. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM— 
LETTER FROM SAUK CENTRE 
(MINN.) ROTARY CLUB 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I nave received from Mr. Borg- 
mann, president of the Sauk Centre Ro- 
tary Club, concerning our agricultural 
program and the reduction in parity for 
butter, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROTARY CLUB or Sauk CENTRE, MINN., 
March 9, 1954. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: Todar at our 
weekly meeting of Rotary our t pic of dis- 
cussion was “Parity and an equitable farm 
program.” As a result of today’s discussion, 
it is the unanimous opinion our Rotary club 
that the proposed reduction in parity as it 

to butterfat is too drastic. 

It is our thinking that parity should not 
be reduced at this time and that it should 
not be reduced in the future unless a suitable 
substitute agricultural program ‘s ready to be 
placed in operation—one that will guarantee 
equitable purchasing power for our farm peo- 
ple in the market place. A farm program 
that will assure our farmers the essential and 
good things of life which they are so deeply 
entitled to. 

Our Rotary club takes exception to Secre- 
tary Benson's drastic and untimely reduction 
in parity for butter; and we, by unanimous 
resolution, ask you to go all out in your ef- 
forts to halt the decline in agricultural prices. 
The businessmen of Sauk Centre merely re- 
flect the prosperity of our agricultural com- 
munity. We must have a fair farm program. 
Your vigorous support is needed. Do not 
permit reduction in parity at this time, 

Respectfully yours, 
E. F. BorGMANN, 
President. 


PARITY FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS OF NORTHERN COOPER- 
ATIVES, INC., WADENA, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consert that a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Directors of 
Northern Cooperatives, Inc., Wadena, 
Minn, urging that 90 percent of parity 
for dairy products be continued for 1 
year, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF NORTHERN COOPERATIVES, INC., 
WADENA, MINN. Manch 10, 1954 

Whereas the proposed reduction in sup- 
port of dairy products will result in ruinous 
prices to dairy farmers, bringing prices below 
actual cost of production; and 

Whereas the directive of the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the dairy industry in 1 year 
solve its own problem is impractical. One 
year is far too short a time to solve so intri- 
cate a problem; and 

Whereas no unified program for dairy 
products has evolved which is acceptable to 
the dairy industry as a whole: Be it 
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Resolved, That the present 90 percent of 
parity support be continued for 1 year: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That serious consideration be 
given to a stamp plan for dairy products 
through county welfare organizations as a 
means of reducing the surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts, putting them to use in homes of low- 
income families. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BOARD or DIRECTORS, NORTHERN 
COOPERATIVES, INC., 
Harry OLSON, President. 
E. F. KENNETZ, Secretary. 
Henry TOBKIN, 
Henry HERFINDAHL, 
ARTHUR GJERVOLD, 
Roy E. WISETH, 
ARTHUR HANSEN, 
Directors. 


Northern Cooperatives, Inc., was founded 
in 1932. As a group organization it embraces 
as common stockholders 160 local coopera- 
tive associations all located in the north- 
west Minnesota area. In 1953 this organi- 
zation transacted a business of $7,616,696.89. 


PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM—RESO- 
LUTION OF LANCASTER (MINN.) 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the stockholders of the Lan- 
caster Cooperative Association at their 
annual meeting on February 15, urging a 
price-support program of 100 percent of 
parity, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


LANCASTER COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Lancaster, Minn., February 23, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: At the annual 
meeting of our cooperative held at Lancaster 
on Monday, February 15, 1954, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed by the 
stockholders: 

“We, the stockholders of the Lancaster 
Co-op Association, do hereby recommend that 
an agriculture program be passed at the 
present session of Congress based on the 
100 percent parity formula. We further move 
that dairy products be supported as well as 
other perishables. We feel that this is nec- 
essary for the sustaining of a prosperous agri- 
culture in America. We therefore urge our 
Senators and Congressmen to exert every 
effort to promote 100 percent parity for agri- 
culture through a rigid support program. 
We oppose the flexible price-support plan 
and move the adoption of a permanent farm 
program with guaranteed support prices.” 

We know that you will do everything in 
your power to see that the above resolution 
will bear fruit. Thanking you for your past 
as well as future efforts in our behalf, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMIL SJOSTRAND, President. 
MARTIN NORDINE, Secretary. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREST 
SERVICE—RESOLUTION OF MINNE- 


SOTA LEGISLATIVE FORESTRY 
STUDY COMMISSION, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Minnesota State Legis- 
lative Forestry Study Commission on 
March 6, urging that the cuts in the 1954 
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budget of the Forest Service be restored, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRrD, as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
FORESTRY STUDY COMMISSION, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 8, 1954. 
The Honorable HuseErT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Minnesota 
State Legislative Forestry Study Commission 
meeting in St. Paul on March 6, passed the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas the proposed 1954 budget of the 
Forest Service in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposed to reduce or 
eliminate appropriations for Federal-State 
cooperative programs; and 

“Whereas these programs were authorized 
under the Clarke-McNary Act of 1928, and 
have been essential in establishing forest- 
fire protection, encouraging reforestation of 
open lands through the growing of seedlings 
in State nurseries and the assistance to farm- 
ers in establishing sound forestry in their 
woodlands; and 

“Whereas the crippling of these programs 
will have a serious effect on our forest re- 
source conservation programs: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Forestry Study Commis- 
sion of the Minnesota Legislature meeting 
in Executive Session on March 6, in St. Paul, 
Minn., That the Minnesota United States 
Senators and Representatives be urged to 
make every effort to restore the $481,000 cut 
in forest-fire control, $447,000 for tree plant- 
ing and forest nurseries, and $632,000 cut 
from the private forest management advisory 
extension service.” 

Our forest study commission respectfully 
submits this resolution to you for your con- 
sideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CRas. H. STODDARD, 
Executive Secretary. 


LIBERALIZATION OF SOCIAL-SECU- 
RITY PROGRAM—RESOLUTION OF 
HALLOCK (MINN.) AERIE 2617, 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Hallock Aerie, No. 
2617, Fraternal Order of Eagles, in favor 
of liberalizing the social-security pro- 
gram, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HALLOCK AERIE, No. 2617, 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, 
Hallock, Minn. March 2, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Members of Hal- 
lock Aerie 2617 of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles adopted the following resolution at 
their last regular meeting. We would appre- 
ciate any support that you may be able to 
give this resolution favoring liberalized social 
security: 

“Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
was a leader in the campaign for enactment 
of the Social Security Act and the earlier 
campaigns for the passage of State old-age- 
pension laws; and 

“Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
by unanimous vote of delegates in national 
convention assembled, has urged the liber- 
alization of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to expand 
the program to protect wage earners against 
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all major hazards of life and to adjust pay- 
ments tc meet increased living costs; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent 
message to Congress, has urged that the 
Social Security Act be liberalized to provide 
that— 

“1. The minimum benefit for retired per- 
sons be increased from $25 to $30 per month, 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50. 

“2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security system, 

“3, The first $1,000 of annual earnings by 
retired persons be exempted from the regula- 
tions of the Social Security Act. 

“4, The earnings base for participants in 
the plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200. 

“5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

“Whereas friends of social security, Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step forward 
in providing adequate old-age security for 
all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Hallock Aerie 2617 of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles endorse the Presi- 
dent’s proposals for improving the Social 
Security Act, and respectfully urge the en- 
actment of such recommendations into law.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT C. FERGUSON, 
Worthy President. 
L. H. Lucas, 
Worthy Secretary. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS —RFSOLU- 
TION OF ALMELUND (MINN.) 
CREAMERY CO. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Almelund Creamery Co. 
at their annual meeting on February 16, 
concerning the proposed drop in dairy 
price supports, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ALMELUND CrEAMERY Co., 
Almelund, Minn., February 24, 1954. 

Dear Sm: At our annual meeting held on 
February 16, 1954, we passed a resolution 
condemning the proposed action by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson in which he pro- 
poses to drop dairy support prices from 90 
percent of parity to 75 percent of parity as 
of the ist of April. 

We feel very strongly that such action 
is unjust, especially in view of the fact that 
the basic commodities are to be left at 90 
percent of parity. 

We hope you will do everything in your 
power to prevent any such action. 

Our resolution had the unanimous ap- 
proval of about 300 people. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAROLD TANGREN, 
Secretary. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, 
unless there are further insertions to be 
made in the RECORD. 


SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator from Califor- 
nia care to state at this time his 
thoughts concerning the time when he 
will move to have the Senate take up 
— a Mexico senatorial election con- 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. As the Senator 
from Texas knows, earlier in the day I 
propounded a proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement calling for the taking 
of the vote at 5 o'clock on Tuesday, 
next, with the time on Monday and 
Tuesday to be divided equally between 
the proponents and the opponents. 
However, because of what was said on 
the floor and what I had understood 
would have been said in the absence of 
those statements, I withdrew the unani- 
mous consent request; and I have no 
present intention, at least, of renewing 
it. 

However, because I feel I have a com- 
mitment to the minority leader to do 
what I can to have that matter brought 
before the Senate at an early date, on 
Monday—hbarring some unforeseen con- 
tingency—lI intend to move to lay aside 
the unfinished business, and that the 
Senate proceed to consider the resolu- 
tion, which has been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, regarding the New Mexico sena- 
torial election contest. 

I hope to recommend to the Senate 
that it stick rather closely to that sub- 
ject on Monday, with the cooperation of 
Members on both sides of the aisle, be- 
cause the seat of a United States Sen- 
ator is at stake; and in courtesy and in 
fairness to him, I think we should de- 
vote our attention to that subject mat- 
ter, rather than deal with extraneous 
matters—unless, as I have said, a mat- 
ter of great urgency should arise over 
the week end. 

I hope to recommend that the Senate 
remain in session until a reasonably late 
hour Monday evening; whether I shall 
recommend that it be 6, 7, or 8 o’clock, 
I do not wish to state definitely at this 
time. 

If we are not akle to take final action 
on that subject on Monday, I would then 
be glad to consult with the minority 
leader about having the Senate convene 
at an early hour on Tuvesday—perhaps at 
either 10 o'clock or 11 o’clock. 

Iam frank to say that I was a little dis- 
couraged by our experience the last time 
we had the Senate convene at 11 o’clock; 
and I would not wish to have the Senate 
convene at either 11 o’clock or 10 o’clock 
Tuesday unless we were able in advance 
to sound out more cr less the opinion 
among Members on both sides of the aisle 
so as to ascertain from them whether, 
because of the importance to the Senate 
of a contest over a senatorial seat, Mem- 
bers would agree to have the Senate ac- 
tually transact business at an early 
hour—whatever the hour decided upon 
might be—rather than to have us use 
most of the extra time in an effort to 
obtain the presence of a quorum. 

Again, I would propose that on Tues- 
day the Senate remain in session until 
6, 7, or 8 o’clock, if necessary. I hope— 
and this may be an overly optimistic 
hope—that perhaps by 3 o’clock on Tues- 
day we may reach the voting stage in 
connection with the New Mexico resolu- 
tion. If we do not, perhaps we can 
reach it by 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8 o’clock in 
the evening. Again, I will consult with 
the minority leader. If it seems as 
though we are about ready to wind up, 
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we might remain in session a little later 
that evening, or, if necessary, go over to 
another day. 

I think if we can keep to the subject 
matter, judging from what I have ob- 
served earlier in the consultations I have 
had, 10 or i2 hours of debate will prob- 
ably meet most of the requirements on 
both sides. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas appreciates very much 
the attitude of the majority leader in 
connection with this case. I assure him 
that, as far as I am able to determine, 
the plan which he has outlined will be 
perfectly satisfactory to Senators on this 
side of the aisle. If the Senator desires 
to have the Senate meet at 10 o’clock 
on Tuesday, he will have our complete 
cooperation. We shall do everything we 
can to minimize the number cf speeches, 
although several points need to be made, 
but, consistent with the necessity of 
making those points, we shall keep the 
speeches as limited as possible. It is 
anticipated that we shall not require 
more than 5 or 6 hours on our side of 
the aisle. It seems to me that that is a 
very reasonable program. 

If the majority leader will move, upon 
the convening of the Senate at noon on 
Monday, to proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution in connection with the 
New Mexico senatorial contest, we can 
then vote on that motion and remain in 
session until 6 or 7 o'clock that evening, 
reassembling on Tuesday at 10 o'clock, 
and by limiting our remarks, perhaps 
we can vote by the middle of the after- 
noon. 

Some Members of the Senate have en- 
gagements for Tuesday evening, which 
they hope very much they will be able 
to keep. I believe they will be able to do 
so if we follow the kind of plan which 
has been outlined, and if all Senators 
will cooperate. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
very fair approach to this entire ques- 
tion. I assure him that so far as the 
minority leader is concerned, he will co- 
operate in every respect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the minor- 
ity leader. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there is no further routine business to 
be transacted, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 18, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 17 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


David McK. Key, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State. 
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UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


TO BE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INFORMATION FOR THE TERMS 
INDICATED 
Mark A. May, of Connecticut, member for 

a term of 3 years expiring January 27, 1956. 
Justin Miller, of California, member for a 

term of 3 years expiring January 27, 1956. 
Sigurd S. Larmon, of New York, member 

for a term of 3 years expiring January 27, 

1957. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 


Andrew Parker, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member for the unexpired term of 
5 years from March 4, 1952. 

Francis F. Healy to be a member for a 
term of 5 years from March 4, 1954, as re- 
quired by section 4 (a) of Public Law 592, 
79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEpNESDAY, Marcu 17, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art always bestow- 
ing upon us the blessings we need, may 
our life this day be strong in faith and 
noble in service. 

Grant that in all our deliberations we 
may hear clear and unmistakable testi- 
mony that we are sincerely seeking the 
truth and the right answer to our many 
difficult problems. 

Lift us out of those unworthy tempers 
of mind that are alien and contrary to 
the spirit of our blessed Lord who went 
about doing good. 

May we be numbered among those 
who are praying and laboring for the 
dawning of that day when mankind 
everywhere shall enjoy the blessedness 
of the more abundant life. 

Bless with Thy healing touch our col- 
leagues who have been wounded in body 
and fill their minds and hearts with 
Thy peace. 

In Christ’s name we humbly pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MRS. MARIAL BECK 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 463) and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Mrs. Marial Beck, sister of 
Ursula M. Leipold, late an employee of the 
House of Representatives, an amount equal 
to 6 months’ salary at the rate she was re- 
ceiving at the time of her death, and an 
additional amount not to exceed $350 toward 
defraying the funeral expenses of the said 
Ursula M. Leipold. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE STATUE OF 
MARCUS WHITMAN 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 57. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations and bound, in 
such style as may be directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, the proceedings in 
Congress at the unveiling in the rotunda, 
together with such other matter as the joint 
committee may deem pertinent thereto, upon 
the occasion of the acceptance of the statue 
of Marcus Whitman, presented by the State 
of Washington, 5,000 copies; of which 2,000 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
and for the use and distribution by the 
Senators from Washington; and the remain- 
ing 3,000 copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives, and for the use 
of and the distribution by the Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Sec. 2. The Joint Committee on Printing 
is hereby authorized to have the copy pre- 
pared for the Public Printer, who shall pro- 
vide suitable illustrations to be found with 
these proceedings. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2 the House passed an identical 
resolution to that which has just been 
read. The Senate acted on the same 
day. The gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Hotmes], author of the resolution 
in the House, suggested that we adopt 
the Senate resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may be permitted to sit 
this afternoon during the session of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join in commemorating to- 
day the national feast and holy day of 
Ireland. All in Ireland, and all of Irish 
descent anywhere and everywhere in the 
world, rejoice on the feast day of the 
glorious St. Patrick. Having a wife of 
Irish descent entitles me to some espe- 
cial claim to this great day. But even 
those who can claim no root or branch 
of the family tree springing from the old 
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sod, or extending into it, can wear a bit 
of green, on their clothing and in their 
hearts, as a token of love for Ireland and 
for the saint who laid the foundations of 
Ireland’s greatness. 

In Catholic churches today, as the 
earth turns eastward, one after another, 
from the Marshall Islands, India, Eu- 
rope, Africa, the Americas, and the Ha- 
waiian Islands, rises up the prayer: 

O God, who didst vouchsafe to send blessed 
Patrick, confessor and bishop, to preach Thy 
glory to the gentiles, grant that, through his 
merits and intercession, we may be enabled 
to accomplish by Thy mercy, what Thou 
commandest us to do. 


Many who do not belong to what they 
may call the Church of Rome may yet 
echo the same prayer. In England, 
where so many Irishmen have risen to 
high position, St. Patrick is honored by 
the Church of England as one of the 
chief saints of the British Isles. Almost 
everywhere St. Patrick is held in honor, 
as the symbol of Ireland’s centuries of 
heroic resistance to bondage—of Irish 
valor and love of freedom. 

From Israel and Italy, from Asia and 
Africa, but perhaps loudest of all from 
America, arises today the great shout: 
“Erin go bragh.” 

Let us all join to call down the bless- 
ing of God upon America and Ireland 
alike in words taken from the prayer 
attributed to St. Patrick: 

I arise today through the strength of the 
love of cherubim, in obedience of angels, in 
the service of archangels, in hope of resur- 
rection to meet with reward, in prayers of 
patriarchs, in predictions of prophets, in 
preachings of apostles, in faiths of confes- 
sors, in innocence of holy virgins, in deeds 
of righteous men, 

I arise today through the strength of 
heaven: Light of sun, radiance of moon, 
splendor of fire, speed of lightning, swiftness 
of wind, depth of sea, stability of earth, 
firmness of rock. 

I arise today through God's strength to 
pilot me: God's might to uphold me, God's 
wisdom to guide me, God's eye to look before 
me, God's ear to hear me, God's word to 
speak for me, God's hand to guard me, God's 
way to lie before me, God’s shield to protect 
me, God’s host to save me. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on this St. Patrick’s Day I pay my 
tribute of love to the finest man I ever 
knew, my father, in whose veins coursed 
not one drop of Anglo-Saxon blood. He 
taught me as a boy always to be careful 
in writing my name to use a bold apos- 
trophe between the “O” and the “H” 
that there might never be doubt of my 
pride in my Celtic ancestry. 

All Americans of Irish blood of my 
father’s generation were familiar with 
the career and the character of John 
Barry, the father of the American Navy. 
The name of John Barry was one to con- 
jure with. 

It is no overstatement, Mr. Speaker, 
to say that America has no greater hero, 
the Navy no prouder name. On this St. 
Patrick’s Day we renew our pledge of 
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determination that the name of John 
Barry, father of the American Navy, 
shall have its proper place on the roll 
of imperishable heroes at Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Iam closing my remarks by reciting a 
poem, The Grand Old Commodore, writ- 
ten by the late William Edward Furlong, 
of Chicago, a direct descendant of Com- 
modore John Barry. The Barry line is 
carried on by the two children of the 
author of this poem Betty Furlong, who 
did service overseas with the United 
States Army in Japan, and William 
Barry Furlong, currently with the edi- 
torial staff of Newsweek in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tue GRAND OLD COMMODORE 
(By William Edward Furlong) 


"Twas in castled, warlike Wexford, county of 
a thousand fights, 

Where the ashes of old campfires mark the 
march of Norman knights. 

Tho’ the fearless Gael, unconquered, strove 
with sword and carmin'd spear, 

Yet the Norman held from seabound Forth 
to far-famed Shelmalier. 


Came time the Norman’s glory passed, his 
power was overthrown, 

And Cromwell’s grip now held the land the 
Norman thought his own. 

But since that day through war and peace in 
stirring Wexford tale, 

A common blood and fortune links the Nor- 
man and the Gael. 


So picture now an Irish boy of face and 
figure fine, 

Of knightly Barry’s Norman race, and royal 
O'Kelly’s line. 

He wandered on the strand of Forth and 
watched the shining sea, 

And—beck’ning o'er the rolling wave—saw 
opportunity. 

The boy became a sailor lad, the time went 
floating past; 

He grew to noble manhood in those years 
before the mast. 

Till, scarcely 30 years of age, he challenged 
oceans’ frown. 

As captain of the finest ship from Phila- 
delphia town. 


The musket shot at Lexington soon echoed 
round the world, 

And heroes sworn that on the sea their flag 
should be unfurled. 

And when they sought their sailormen for 
captains of the ships 

John Barry’s name in quick acclaim rose 
from a thousand lips. 


Just 20 days from Philly port, his eager 
cannon roar 

In battle with a haughty foe—a British man- 
o-war. 

In the story of our Navy, let that day be 
ever told, 

The first of Britain’s battle flags was struck 
to Barry bold. 


On through the Revolution years, his banner 
raced the breeze, 

That bold Atlantic ranger sailed in triumph 
o’er the seas. 

For Barry of the Navy was the idol of his 
crew, 

They loved to spread the foeman’s dread of 
the Barry derring-do. 


At last his fortune, wavering, saw doom upon 


his trail, 

Trapped between two speedy foes his ship 
could not outsail. 

They raked him fore, they raked him aft, still 
on the deck he stood 

Till a grapeshot tore his shoulder, and laid 
him in his blood. 


Tenderly they took him up and carried him 
below, 

And in his bitter anguish, he heard the cheer- 
ing foe. 

“How goes the fight?” he feebly asked. 
“We're lost,” the hoarse reply. 

John Barry lifted up his head, a blaze came 
in his eye: 


“Carry me up to the quarterdeck, it’s there 
my place should be, 

Don't quit the fight, ‘twill soon be right, we'll 
yet win victory.” 

And so they did, and so it was, for on that 
famous day 

Two British ships hauled down their flags 
to the boy from Wexford Bay. 


The lure of shining gold was tried to change 
his hero stand, 

Fifteen thousand guineas, and his choice of 
high command. 

He spurned the base proposal to join the 
traitor’s tribe: 

“Not for all the gold in England will John 
Barry take a bribe.” 


The peace was won, a decade gone, and then 
our need was seen 

To build the newer Navy, to teach the 
Algerine. 

On Barry, brave and noble-souled, our noble 
Washington 

Conferred the highest naval rank, as Captain 
Number One. 


And in the time when living men still knew 
those splendid days, 

As Father of the Navy, they hailed his name 
in praise, 

To crown the years that brought the boy 
from the rugged Irish shore 

To the man who won for the Stars and 
Stripes, the Grand Old Commodore! 


So write his name in stone and bronze, and 
never let it die, 
And may the Striped and Starry Flag forever 


gem the sky! 

Oh! keep his mem'ry laurel green in patriotic 
lore, 

American! An Irishman! The Grand Old 
Commodore! 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sons 
of Aaron are very happy on this joyous 
day to join the good sons of all people 
in their tribute to the sons of Erin. The 
patron saint of Ireland, St. Patrick, was 
one of the greatest leaders of all time in 
the fight for freedom for all people. The 
pains of slavery which he suffered made 
him an even more deeply religious man. 

It is good to pause for a moment from 
the legislative duties of this House this 
day to think upon the life, and the deeds, 
and the glorious memory of a very holy 
man. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker— 

ERIN Go BRAGH 


We invoke holy Patrick, Ireland's chief 
apostle. 
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Glorious is his wondrous name, a flame that 
baptized heathen; 

He warred against hard-hearted wizards. 

He thrust down the proud with the help of 
our Lord of fair heaven. 

He purified Ireland’s meadow-lands, a mighty 
birth. 

We pray to Patrick chief apostle; his judg- 
ment hath delivered us in Doom from 
the malevolence of dark devils. 

God be with us, together with the prayer of 
Patrick, chief apostle. 


We make our own on this great day 
this prayer, written in the seventh or 
eighth century by the Irish poet, Ninine. 
May St. Patrick call down God’s blessing 
today upon the holy land of Ireland, 
upon all of Irish blood throughout the 
world, and upon all who love Ireland. 

Ireland this day rises before the eyes 
of men, like an emerald set in the ring 
of the world. Men of divers nations and 
origins, men of various races, unite today 
to wish Ireland “the top o’ the mornin’.” 
I rejoice when I see a Jew or a Negro, a 
Dutchman or an Italian, or any other of 
our million kinds of American, sporting 
a sprig of green in his hatband, or wear- 
ing a Kelly green necktie. Let no man 
deny another the right to wear the green 
on St. Patrick’s Day. We are all Irish on 
this day, wherever we live, wherever our 
ancestors lived. It is the love we bear 
for Ireland that entitles us to wear Ire- 
land’s color. 

But on this day we in America remem- 
ber particularly what America owes to 
those Americans who actually did come 
here from Ireland, and to their sons and 
daughters. We remember the Irish 
names in the rolls of our war dead, from 
the Revolution to Korea; in the lists of 
Medal of Honor winners; in the stories 
of pioneers; among the great of Ameri- 
can history in religion, law, politics, 
medicine, and industry. The contribu- 
tions of Irishmen to America have often 
been computed statistically, and demon- 
strated by lists of names—but the great- 
est contributions, the building of our 
railroads and canals, the making of our 
highways and cities, the farming and 
fishing and wood chopping to help feed 
and warm and house us all, have been 
done by the uncounted and unnamed, 
who came from Ireland, as from other 
lands, in obscurity, and lived and died 
here, not in the limelight of glory, but 
only that light they came here to enjoy 
and to spread—the sunlight of freedom. 

John Boyle OReilly, who demon- 
strated in his own life how thoroughly 
American one may be while remaining 
every inch and ounce an Irishman, wrote 
an eloquent answer for the Irish immi- 
grants to the question, “What have ye 
brought to our Nation-building?” 

No treason we bring from Erin—nor bring 
we shame nor guilt! 

The sword we hold may be broken, but we 
have not dropped the hilt! 

The wreath we bear to Columbia is twisted 
of thorns, not bays; 

And the songs we sing are saddened by 
thoughts of desolate days. 

But the hearts we bring for freedom are 
washed in the surge of tears; 

And we claim our right by a people’s fight 
outliving a thousand years. 
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What bring ye else to the building? 


O, willing hands to toil, 

Strong natures tuned to the harvest-song, 
and bound to the kindly soil; 

Bold pioneers for the wilderness, defenders 
in the field— 

The sons of a race of soldiers who never 
learned to yield. 

Young hearts with duty brimming—as faith 
makes sweet the due; 

Their truth to me their witness they cannot 
be false to you! 


It is not only the touch of spring in 
the air that is turning the land green 
today, from Dublin and Derry, N. H., to 
Athlone, Calif. It is the blessing of St. 
Patrick, falling on the new sod as on 
the old. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, 1,500 
years ago the great saint whose day we 
celebrate today, united Ireland spiritu- 
ally—an event which led to a political 
unity lasting for centuries and until com- 
paratively modern times. That spiritual 
and political unity, based on the teach- 
ings of St. Patrick, apostle of freedom, 
still inspires the vast majority of the 
Irish people—but its fullest expression 
is thwarted by the sad fact that a part 
of Irish soil is occupied by a foreign 
power. The British military and civil 
occupation of northeastern Ireland, con- 
tinuing as it does in an age when the 
spectre of Soviet communism casts a 
shadow over human freedom everywhere, 
presents one of the great threats to the 
democratic dream of a free world. It is 
incredible that the United States should 
continue to sit idly by and do nothing to 
remove that threat. 

We have engaged in a bitter struggle 
to insure freedom for Korea and its even- 
tual unity—a struggle, incidentally, in 
which the British troops engaged were 
but a small fraction of the 50,000 they 
use to keep a corner of Ireland subject 
to them. We are pouring men and ma- 
terials into Indochina in an effort to 
save it from Red domination. Yet our 
Government and this Congress refuse 
to make the small effort which would 
be required to drive the opening wedge 
in forcing the British monarchy to re- 
lease its stranglehold on Irish soil. The 
cost to us would be nothing in men or 
materials, but the return would be mag- 
nificent in terms of world opinion and 
restoration of faith in the honesty of our 
claim to leadership in the world strug- 
gle against dictatorship and human 
bondage. 

The moral pressure exerted if this 
Congress were to pass the Fogarty res- 
olution calling for a unified Ireland can- 
not be exaggerated. A sincere imple- 
mentation of the Fogarty resolution by 
our Department of State, which now has 
no apparent policy on Ireland, could not 
fail to shake to its evil roots the British 
system of overlordship which now keeps 
Ireland from taking its rightful place of 
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leadership against the spread of atheis- 
tic communism faced by Western Europe. 

Twenty-five percent of the Members 
of the House have now signed the dis- 
charge petition to force action on the 
Fogarty resolution. Today—St. Pat- 
rick’s Day—provides a real opportunity 
for a majority whose signatures are 
needed to add their names to that peti- 
tion. In any event, it is time for the 
United States to learn the lesson of St. 
Patrick and to strike a blow for the free- 
dom of his chosen people so that they 
may, in turn, strike a blow for freedom 
throughout the world. 


UNITED STATES ACADEMY OF FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE: SOLDIERS OF 
PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to establish a 
United States Academy of Foreign Serv- 
ice to provide more adequate and effec- 
tive orientation and training for tech- 
nical and other personnel serving with 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
and to provide trained personnel for the 
Foreign Service. 

We have been training young men for 
war at West Point since 1802 and at An- 
napolis since 1845; my bill proposes to 
create in addition a Foreign Service 
Academy to train our youth for being 
soldiers of peace. This legislation goes 
much further than previous proposals to 
establish an academy limited to train- 
ing for the Foreign Service. It recog- 
nizes the role of technical assistance in 
industry, agriculture, and government 
as a foreign policy function of the United 
States and provides training to develop 
our technical experts going abroad un- 
der various assistance programs in their 
knowledge of the countries in which they 
are to work and the people they will be 
working with to better prepare them to 
effectively bring America’s message of 
production achievement and manage- 
ment to the free peoples of the world. 

Under the bill, students being trained 
for the foreign service would be selected 
by competitive examination from each 
of the country’s congressional districts 
with additional quotas for the Territo- 
ries, the District of Columbia, and the 
country at large and would receive an 
academic degree. The aggregate num- 
ber of students would be determined by 
the Board of Trustees. Other students 
would attend without such restrictions. 
They all would receive the same pay and 
allowances as West Point cadets and 
Annapolis midshipmen. The Academy 
would be under the supervision of a 
Board of Trustees consisting of the Sec- 
retary of State, the Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration, two 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker and two 
— appointed by the Vice Presi- 

ent. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 473 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8300) 
to revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed 7 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may be offered to any section of the 
bill at the conclusion of the general debate, 
but said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmrrH]l, and yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. à 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Mr. Speaker, I move 


[Roll No. 33] 
Allen, Ill. Fallon Merrill 
Barrett Feighan Miller, N. Y. 
Battle Fogarty Moulder 
Bentley Garmatz O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bolling Granahan O'Neill 
Boykin Green Osmers 
Bramblett Harrison, Va. Patten 
Buckley Hart Philbin 
Byrne, Pa. Heller Powell 
Celler Holifield Roberts 
Chelf Holtzman Robsion, Ky. 
Chudoff Jensen 5 
Clardy Kearney Scott 
Coudert Kelley, Pa Shafer 
Cretella Kelly, N. Y. Short 
Curtis, Mass. Keogh Sieminski 
Curtis, Nebr. Klein Thornberry 
Dingell Krueger Velde 
Dollinger Lane Weichel 
Donohue McConnell Yorty 
Donovan McCormack 
Evins Mason 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
sixty-five Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


Z 
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REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(S. 215) to provide for determining the 
compensation of certain persons whose 
lands have been flooded and damaged by 
reason of fluctuations in the water level 
of the Lake of the Woods, Minn., and 
that the bill be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, House 
Resolution 473, makes in order the con- 
sideration of H. R. 8300 under a closed 
rule which prohibits the introduction or 
consideration of any amendments ex- 
cept those offered by order of the Ways 
and Means Committee. It provides for 
the waiving of all points of order on the 
bill, for 7 hours of general debate to be 
equally divided between the majority 
and minority, and for 1 motion to re- 
commit the bill, either with or without 
instructions to amend. 

H. R. 8300, which the adoption of this 
rule would make in order for debate and 
consideration, is one of the most impor- 
tant, the largest, and the most compre- 
hensive legislative measures ever to come 
before the Congress, or before any other 
legislative body anywhere at any time. 
It contains 820 large pages of fine print, 
which in turn includes and carries 8,023 
different sections of Federal tax law. 
It is accompanied by a committee report 
of 550 pages, explaining the bill. 

This measure, H. R. 8300, has taken 
many long months, even years, to pre- 
pare. The Ways and Means Committee 
itself started public hearings on this bill 
early last year. More than 600 different 
witnesses were heard. Since early Janu- 
ary, until just a very few days ago, the 
Ways and Means Committee met for long 
hours, almost daily, to put this measure 
into the final form which is now before 
you. 

For the past 15 years members of the 
committee staff, along with representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department, have 
been studying the provisions which are 
contained in this measure, and the prob- 
lems which they are designed to solve. 
H. R. 8300 rewrites or recodifies the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; the first time it 
has been completely overhauled and re- 
vised completely since the year 1875. So 
I wish to point out, and to emphasize to 
the best of my ability, that this is a tax- 
revision bill which we have before us. 
It is not, and was not prepared to be, a 
tax-reduction measure, as some may at- 
tempt to claim. It is, I repeat, only a 
tax-revision bill, and was solely devised 
for such purpose. 

The whole purpose and intent of this 
monumental legislative effort was, and is, 
to correct or to eliminate inequities, and 
to plug loopholes, in our Federal tax laws, 
and not primarily prepared for the pur- 
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pose of giving tax relief to anyone. True, 
in correcting the inequities found in the 
Internal Revenue Code, this bill will have 
the effect of reducing Federal taxes on 
the American people generally by an es- 
timated total of $1,400,000,000 during the 
coming fiscal year. Of this overall re- 
duction, individual income taxpayers 
will benefit by $778 million and corpora- 
tions by $619 million. 

However, because April 1 is fast ap- 
proaching, when certain emergency tax 
laws are due to expire, this bill carries 
some provisions in it which were added 
just a few short days ago. These par- 
ticular provisions or sections will extend, 
for another year, the Korean war emer- 
gency increase of 5 percent in corporate 
income-tax rates, so as to bring into the 
Treasury an additional $1,200,000,000 in 
revenue from corporations during the 
coming year—providing this bill is en- 
acted into law. 

Undoubtedly, during the next 7 hours 
of general debate, we are going to hear 
all sorts of talk and all sorts of argu- 
ments on this measure. Some will be 
sound and logical. Some will be dema- 
gogic, and for political purposes only. 
There will be those who will try to tell us 
and the country that this measure favors 
the corporations and the rich, and is 
unfair to the lower income groups of 
the Nation. Nothing—and I want to 
accent this—nothing could be further 
from the truth. Let us look at the facts, 
For instance, does this bill favor cor- 
porations? The truth is that this bill 
actually increases taxes on corporations 
during the next year by a net of $781 
million. 

If this bill is enacted into law, the 
corporations will be paying $781 million 
more in taxes in the coming year than 
they will pay if the measure is defeated, 
If we call this favoritism, I want no part 
of such favors so far as my own personal 
tax bills are concerned. 

Some will attempt to convince us that 
this bill will lighten the tax burdens of 
the rich, and increase those of the lower 
income groups. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There is no tax reduc- 
tion benefit granted to any rich man in 
this bill that is not also granted to the 
poorest individual-income-tax payer in 
the land. The truth is that, percentage- 
wise, those in the lower income tax 
groups will benefit far more from the 
enactment of this legislation than will 
those in the high income tax brackets. 
Remember that. 

Of course, it is equally true that those 
who pay large amounts in income taxes 
will receive a greater dollar benefit from 
this bill than those who pay only a small 
amount of taxes. But percentagewise, 
the small taxpayer will benefit the most. 
There is no way this situation can be 
changed unless we take certain groups 
entirely off the tax rolls of the Nation, 
for the more tax a man pays, the more 
he will benefit dollarwise, from any 
tax reduction arrangement which can 
be devised; and the less his income tax 
may be, the less he will benefit in dollar 
Savings, although percentagewise he will 
get a greater tax reduction than those 
in the higher brackets. 

Why bless your hearts. Even under 
the proposal which I understand is to 
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be offered tomorrow, in the form of a 
motion to recommit, for the purpose of 
increasing personal exemptions from the 
present $600 to $700, the taxpayer in 
the lowest income bracket will receive 
but a $20 tax reduction for each exemp- 
tion, while the rich man in the high 
bracket will receive an $88 tax reduction 
for each exemption. 

Can we properly charge the Member 
who will offer this recommittal motion 
and amendment—I understand he will 
be our colleague the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]—with showing 
favoritism for the rich and with being 
against those Americans in the low in- 
come group? No; I do not believe we can 
fairly do so. Then why should some of 
you charge those who wrote, or support, 
this legislation with favoritism? Those 
of you who propose to amend this bill so 
as to give more than 414 times as many 
dollars, in the form of tax relief, to the 
rich than you would give to the poor may 
yourselves have some explaining to do. 

There are those who may demagog 
and complain over the benefits this bill 
provides for those getting a part or all of 
their income from corporate dividends— 
income which was already taxed more 
than 50 percent at the corporation level. 
They may claim and argue, perhaps for 
political purposes, that these provisions 
will give greater tax savings to the rich 
than to the poor. Thatis not true. Per- 
centagewise those in the lower income 
groups will receive greater tax relief than 
those Americans in the higher income 
brackets. On the other hand, it is, of 
course, true that the more income a per- 
son may have from dividends, above a 
certain level, the more tax reduction he 
will get in dollars under this bill, but 
this is true in any tax-cutting arrange- 
ment anyone may be able to devise. Do 
not forget there are more people who 
own a small amount of stock than there 
are those who hold large blocks of it, and 
that the little stockholder—the widow, 
the orphan, the retired, and the aged 
wants relief from the double taxation of 
corporate earnings just as much as the 
rich. Perhaps even more so. For those 
who have to live on their savings such 
reductions as we may make in the tax on 
dividends mean a great deal. 

No, my friends; do not forget this is 
not primarily a tax-relief measure. Do 
not let anyone tell you that it is. It is a 
tax revision bill, written and designed 
only for the purpose of correcting inequi- 
ties and plugging loopholes in our Na- 
tion’s tax laws, and not to be used for 
selfish purposes, political or otherwise. 
Remember that if individual income-tax 
exemptions or rates are changed—and I 
hope that both may soon be—the way to 
do so is through the enactment of simple 
and direct legislation at the proper time, 
and not through endangering the long 
overdue tax reforms contained in this 
bill by adding some amendment to it. 

The Ways and Means Committee and 
its staff have worked long and hard on 
preparing this tax revision bill which is 
now before us. They have done a re- 
markably good and outstanding job. 
This measure—H. R. 8300—will long 
stand as a legislative monument to them 
and to their wisdom. 
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Let us show our appreciation to that 
real American, Chairman Dan REED, and 
to his great Committee on Ways and 
Means, for the splendid service he and 
they have rendered our people by adopt- 
ing this rule and passing this bill with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in a very 
unsatisfactory position on this bill, as 
I do not seem to be able to agree with 
anybody. 

Let me say first about the rule—I want 
to discuss the bill a little—but first about 
the rule, both the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. REED, and the 
ranking minority member, Mr. Cooper, 
appeared before the Rules Committee 
and asked unanimously for this type of 
rule. This is what we have given them. 
It is the ordinary rule that is given in 
tax bills, which everybody knows are so 
complicated that it would be utterly im- 
possible to try to amend them on the 
floor of the House. So much for the 
rule. 

I am afraid that we have already in 
this year of our Lord 1954 granted more 
tax relief than the Treasury can afford. 
I call your attention to just those items 
upon which tax relief has already been 
granted in this year. In the first place, 
the increase of 10 percent in individual 
income taxes was taken off the Ist of 
January, allowed to expire. There was 
a cut in the revenue of $3 billion. Then 
we repealed the excess-profits tax, and 
that was a further cut of $1,700,000,000. 
Then we passed a bill the other day re- 
ducing excise taxes, which is going to 
cost the Treasury $900 million. This bill, 
if passed, reduces the revenues by a 
further $1,400,000,000. That is a total 
of $7 billion cut off this year in your 
revenues. 

Operating on a deficit basis, with a 
deficit budget staring you in the face, 
to reduce by $7 billion your expected 
revenue, which is over 10 percent of your 
budget, is just a little bit more than I 
can swallow, notwithstanding my desire 
and the desire of my constituents to have 
the very much needed tax relief. 

I should say in connection with the 
$1,400,000,000 reduction in this bill that 
$1,200,000,000 of it is recovered because 
the bill prevents the expiration this year 
of the 52-percent corporate tax. 

With those cuts of $7 billion in this 
year’s budget, I just do not see how we 
can stand it. Many of us have been 
trying to balance this budget for a good 
many years. 

Now we are going to have a motion to 
recommit. I cannot find myself able 
to go along with that. The motion to 
recommit proposes to do away with this 
bill’s provisions relative to relief to some 
extent from the double taxation on divi- 
dends. The motion to recommit then 
proposes to raise the individual exemp- 
tion $100. That sounds like a mighty 
small amount of money. The idea seems 
to be that by cutting off the reduction 
in dividend taxation and putting on the 
$100 exemption one is going to offset the 
other. But let us see what is going to 
happen. 

The reduction in dividend taxation is 
going to cost the Treasury $240 million, 
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but the raise in the exemption of $100 
is going to cost $2,300,000,000. In other 
words, the relief to the dividend receivers 
is only 10 percent of what is proposed 
to be cut off from revenues by the in- 
crease of $100 in the exemption. I do 
not see how we can go along with that. 

What we are confronted with in this 
bill is the situation that whatever we 
do we are going to do wrong. Some of 
us do not think it is time for any tax 
relief. We do not want to give the $240 
million dividend relief. Some of us 
want to give a whole lot more relief 
than we can afford to give. 

It is an election year, so all of us feel 
a little sympathy for our constituents 
back home, but what this really gets 
down to on the political end of it is the 
old, old battle of the Democrats trying 
to prove they are smarter than the Re- 
publicans and the Republicans trying 
to prove they are smarter than the 
Democrats. That has been going on for 
a long time, and will continue to go on 
after we are gone from here and some 
other fellows come here and try to do 
the legislating. Just remember, we have 
a lot of folks sitting home in the coun- 
try who have a lot more common sense 
than we have. A lot of them, like my- 
self, got their primary education in that 
little old red i1-room schoolhouse, 
and they were taught with the rod and 
the rule that 2 and 2 make 4 and noth- 
ing you can do here is going to convince 
them otherwise. Therefore, although 
we on both sides think we are pretty 
smart, I think the old fellow sitting on 
the cracker barrel with his whittling 
knife thinks that neither one of us has 
got as much sense as we think we have. 

Let us see the net effect of this bill. 
If we vote for the bill, then we keep 
the 52 percent tax on corporations and 
help our budget in that way. But, if we 
vote against the bill, then we give the 
corporations a break of. $1,200,000,000. 
Now what is a fellow going to do who 
wants to please everybody? In an elec- 
tion year? You know we used to have 
a very smart old Senator from Virginia 
one time by the name of Claude A. 
Swanson. Some of our friends who have 
been here a long time remember him. 
Old Claude whenever he got in a quan- 
dary would say, “Boys, when you are 
in doubt, do right.” I am wondering if 
that is not a good rule to follow today 
because while we, on both sides here, 
are trying to show that we are the 
smartest we are also proposing by the 
motion to recommit to eliminate seven 
million of our taxpayers, which is near- 
ly one-sixth of them from any taxation 
at all, and when we do that, we are 
making second class citizens out of 7 
million of our people who will never 
have any interest in the budgetary situ- 
ation of their country, or care whether 
we spend a lot of money or whether we 
spend the proper amount. Do not for- 
get this, my friends, while we here on 
this side are trying to show how smart 
we are, and raise this exemption and 
favor 7 million of our constituents, if 
we do it, there just happens to be an- 
other body over at the other end of 
this Capitol, and they are going to see 
your $100 exemption and then raise you 
another $100. So, even if we are pretty 
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smart, somebody else is going to be twice 
as smart as we are. 

If we pass this bill, there is going to 
be a net reduction in revenues of $197 
million and only $197 million. And the 
reason for that is that while the bill it- 
self will relieve taxes to the extent of 
$1,400,000,000, $1,200,000,000 of that is 
going to be recovered by keeping the 52 
percent tax on corporate income. Now 
there is the story as I see it, and I got 
these figures from the horse’s mouth. 
There it is. Pay your money and take 
your choice. But, whatever we do here, 
do not forget there is somebody over on 
the other side that can and will raise 
your ante. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time 
and yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
best advice a young man can get comes 
from his elders. Perhaps the best advice 
he ever gets comes from his father. This 
will come as quite a surprise to many of 
my colleagues. It so happens that my 
daddy is a Methodist preacher, and he 
comes from Virginia. That is one rea- 
son I always respect Judge SMITH so 
much, and likewise his decisions. 

About 22 years ago, or thereabouts, 
when I left home to go to college, my 
father gave me some advice that has 
stuck with me. It was this: He said, 
“Son, when you know you are right, fight. 
If you think you are wrong, wait. If you 
know you are wrong, admit it.” 

At 9:15 last evening, after listening to 
a television program in which the tax 
bill was discussed, I realized that I had 
been wrong, and I am here today to 
admit it. 

I perhaps have taken a firmer posi- 
tion to increase the exemptions than 
any Member of this House. It so hap- 
pens that I represent a district that 
includes 85,000 union members. In my ' 
district there are two weekly newspapers, 
circulated among thousands of people. 
One is called the Summit County Demo- 
crat, in which I am featured almost 
every week as having done something 
wrong. The other is called the Summit 
County Labor News, that likewise gives 
me preferred treatment. Along with 
that, at 7:15 each evening on the local 
radio stations the leadership of the 
United Rubber Workers of America 
sponsors a radio commentator who like- 
wise mentions the name of Congressman 
Ayres quite frequently. I have never 
done anything to please him. 

However, thank the good Lord, the 
rank and file of the people in that or- 
ganization have supported me in the 
past, and I think they will do so again 
if I am honest with them; and that is 
what I am being today. 

Last week in the Summit County Labor 
News the headline was this: “Labor- 
Backed Campaign for Fair Tax Cut Bill 
Gets New Support.” I, too, thought that 
the logical place to get tax relief was by 
increasing the exemption. As far back 
as November I gave a major speech in 
my district before the Witan Club, a 
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very fine organization of intelligent 
ladies. At that time I said that as 
Members of Congress, we should vote 
to increase exemptions. 

President Eisenhower was kind enough 
to grant me a personal interview on 
December 17. I spent about 10 minutes 
stating my position, in which I said 
that I felt exemptions should be in- 
creased. 

As reported in my hometown news- 
paper by Milt Freudenheim, Washington 
correspondent for the Akron Beacon 
Journal: 

On taxes Ayres urged increasing the $600 
income deduction for dependents. 


Then last Sunday, in this same paper, 
which has a circulation of about 175,000, 
a very able political writer, Clyde Mann, 
Beacon Journal political editor, had this 
to say in his headline: “Ayres Will Sup- 
port Income Tax Change Despite Party 
Stand.” 

Then he went on to say that— 

Arnxs's position on the tax issue has taken 
the wind out of the political sails of at least 
2 of the 4 candidates for the Democratic 
nomination for Congress, 


Now, I am handing them this gold- 
plated club to beat me over the head 
with if they want to, but in my heart I 
know I am right. Do you know why I 
feel I am right? Because I read the 
Recorp of March 27, 1947, and February 
2, 1948, and I did that this morning aft- 
er listening to the television program 
last evening. I have heard the former 
Speaker of this House give some very 
stirring speeches, and I have voted with 
him on a number of occasions. After I 
read what he had to say back in March 
1947 and February 1948, all I am doing 
is agreeing with what his position was 
at that time. He went on to say just as 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
SMITH] so ably pointed out, that we 
could not continue to go in debt. 

Iam a small-business man, and I know 
that I could not justify operating my 
business along the same lines that this 
motion to recommit will force our Fed- 
eral Government to operate. 

It has been said: That which comes 
from the heart goes to the heart; that 
is the way I feel this afternoon. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8300) to 
revise the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8300, with 
Mr. Witson of Indiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
Will be recognized for 312 hours, and the 
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gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
for 3½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 40 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been very inter- 
esting for me to hear the remarks that 
have been made in regard to this revi- 
sion bill. I felt from the time that we 
started hearings on this bill that we were 
bringing forth something that was worth 
while to our country. 

As has been so ably presented here 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], this is a revision bill, a revision 
of fundamental laws of the country. 
Our independence arose out of the ques- 
tion of taxation. Napoleon said: “Give 
me control of the purse, and I care not 
who has the armies.” 

This is fundamental to the very life 
of the Republic: Just tax laws. Our 
free-enterprise system must rest upon 
sound tax legislation. When you take 
too much in taxes, you weaken the Re- 
public, you weaken the spirit of the Re- 
public, you discourage the people of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8300, which the 
House is now to consider, is perhaps the 
most important legislation to come out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in its long history. I have no hesitation 
in saying that, from a technical point of 
view, it represents an achievement of a 
scope never before even attempted. 

This bill represents a complete over- 
haul of all our revenue laws, the first 
since the enactment of the income tax. 
It removes hundreds of inequities which 
discriminate against all segments of our 
taxpaying population. It closes numer- 
ous loopholes through which a few tax- 
payers are today able to avoid their fair 
share of the tax burden. It is designed 
to achieve a peacetime expansion of the 
economy which we have hitherto been 
able to achieve only in time of war. It 
will mean that more jobs, goods, and 
services will be available for all our 
citizens. 

Before going any further, I would like 
to tell you what this billis not. The bill 
is not designed to meet any short-term 
economic situation. It is not designed as 
a tax-relief bill or, except insofar as it 
continues the corporate income tax, as a 
revenue-raising measure. The tax re- 
lief that is given and the revenue which 
it picks up is incidental to its purpose of 
removing inequities, closing loopholes, 
modernizing the statute, and expanding 
the economy. The bill has the full sup- 
port of the President and of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This is in no sense 
a tax-cutting bill. Because of the in- 
creased efficiency which the Republican 
Party has brought to the Government, 
we have already been able to allow an 
income-tax cut to individuals of over $3 
billion a year to go into effect on the first 
of this year. We have passed an excise- 
tax reduction bill which will mean a tax 
saving of $1 billion a year to American 
consumers. This excise-tax bill, when 
enacted into law, will be the first sub- 
stantial excise-tax reduction bill since 
1932. Furthermore, we do not intend to 
rest on our laurels, and if I have any- 
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thing to say about it, additional income- 
tax cuts will be forthcoming. However, 
there is a place for everything. This 
bill is not the place for further income- 
tax cuts. Having provided tax relief to 
individuals and consumers at the rate of 
$4 billion a year during the last 3 
months, it is clear that the revision of 
our antiquated, inefficient, and unjust 
tax laws must be given priority over an 
increase in personal exemptions. To 
contend otherwise, even in an election 
year, is to show a disregard for the eco- 
nomic future of the country and for the 
financial stability of the Government, 
which, I must say quite frankly, borders 
on the irresponsible. 
NEED FOR THE BILL 


Before discussing the substance of the 
bill, I would like to say a few words as 
to its background and as to why it is so 
badly needed. Every taxpayer knows 
that there is something seriously wrong 
with our tax laws in that they are dis- 
criminatory and are unduly complicated 
and obscure. Every Member of this 
House knows that, in many respects, 
they have been written so as to impede 
our economic growth. 

One reason for these defects is that 
all of existing law has been developed 
piecemeal. Since the enactment of the 
income tax in 1913, there have been at 
least 35 major revenue acts. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1939 codified prior 
acts but did not extend to a complete 
technical review of the provisions of 
these acts. As a result, duplication and 
unnecessary complexity was inevitable. 
For example, one provision in the new 
code relating to the time and place for 
paying the tax shown on the return re- 
places 34 different provisions in existing 
law scattered all the way from section 53 
to section 3791. Furthermore, these acts 
were designed with particular exigencies 
in mind and with little regard for the 
overall effect on the taxpayer. 

A second reason for the inadequacy of 
our tax laws is the fact that their basic 
provisions were written when only a rel- 
atively small number of Americans were 
income-tax payers. When the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 was enacted, less 
than 4 million people were income-tax 
payers. Today we have at least 55 mil- 
lion income-tax payers. 

A third and most important reason 
for this inadequacy is that many of our 
tax laws were written in days when the 
expansion of the economy through the 
free enterprise system was regarded as 
impossible or undesirable. If it had not 
been for the inflationary pressures of the 
war and the postwar years, the depress- 
ing effect of these laws would have been 
felt long before this. 

HISTORY OF THE BILL 


Work on the new code was initiated by 
a motion made by me before the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion on August 15, 1951. The first step 
of our project was to find out what our 
taxpayers had to say about the tax laws. 
In response to questionnaires sent out to 
the general public, over 15,000 taxpayer 
suggestions for improvement in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code were received by 
our staff. In addition, our committee 
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held 25 days of public hearings—I say 
days, but more often than not the ses- 
sions lasted well into the night—and 
heard the testimony of over 600 witnesses 
representing every class and segment of 
American society. All of these sugges- 
tions have been carefully weighed and 
evaluated. In addition to the sugges- 
tions of the general public, leading tax 
experts throughout the country volun- 
teered to work on problems in technical 
area, such as those relating to taxation 
of estates and trusts, foreign taxes, de- 
preciation, double taxation of dividends, 
pension trust and profit-sharing plans, 
corporate distributions and reorganiza- 
tions, consolidated returns, the definition 
of income, and others. The committee 
had the assistance of studies undertaken 
by over 27 national organizations, such 
as the American Bar Association, the 
American Institute of Acountants, the 
American Law Institute, the State bar 
associations, and numerous others. The 
congressional staffs and the staffs of the 
Treasury Department and the Internal 
Revenue Service were mobilized and for 
many months have been working round 
the clock to analyze and evaluate all this 
material and to draft proposals for the 
consideration of the committee. Over 
300,000 man-hours have been spent by 
these technicians alone, working on the 
bill. From the very beginning of this 
session the committee has been meeting 
every working day to consider these pro- 
posals. It is impossible for me to praise 
too highly the spirit in which all of the 
members of our committee approached 
this tremendous task. When I say all 
of the members, I mean just that because 
almost all of this bill, Iam convinced, has 
the full support of the members of both 
parties. Only a very few of the provi- 
sions were opposed in committee by a 
majority of the minority members. 


REVENUE EFFECTS 


According to estimates of the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, this bill will cause a loss 
of revenue for fiscal 1955 of $197 million. 
The provisions with respect to individual 
taxpayers will cost $778 million in loss 
of revenue. The provisions with respect 
to corporate income-tax payers will gain 
revenue in the amount of $581 million, 
because the bill extends for 1 year the 
corporate income tax rate. Here are the 
figures for the changes affecting indi- 
vidual taxpayers: Out of the total of $778 
million for individual income tax 
changes, $453 million represents direct 
and permanent loss with no anticipated 
future gain in revenue. These provisions 
are those relating to the head of the 
family, revenue loss of 850 million; the 
taxation of annuities, $10 million; the 
exclusion of retirement income, $125 
million; the liberalization of treatment 
for dependents, $85 million; the interest 
deduction on installment contracts, $10 
million; the increased limit with respect 
to individual charitable contributions, 
$25 million; medical expense provisions, 
$80 million; child care expense deduc- 
tion, $40 million; personal exemption for 
distributable trusts, $3 million; elimina- 
tion of the premium payment test with 
respect to life insurance, $25 million. 
The enactment of these provisions are 
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necessary in order to remedy inequities 
in our tax laws. The balance of the im- 
mediate tax loss attributable to indi- 
viduals, which totals $325 million for fis- 
cal 1955, is contained in the provisions 
with respect to accelerated depreciation, 
$75 million; the dividend exclusion and 
credit, $240 million; the 25-percent de- 
duction for soil conservation expenses, 
$10 million. The enactment of these 
provisions is necessary in order to stimu- 
late the economy. They are designed to 
expand tax revenues in the long run. 

If we now turn to the provisions relat- 
ing to corporations, we will find that di- 
rect relief with no offsetting future gains 
will result in a revenue loss of $174 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1955. Almost all of the 
revenue loss is the consequence of a 14 
percentage point tax reduction to corpo- 
rations doing business abroad, $147 mil- 
lion. This provision is designed to cut 
down what we are asked to spend for 
foreign aid and to assist American busi- 
nessmen abroad in meeting foreign 
competition. The other provision is re- 
classification of depletion rates costing 
$27 million, and necessary in the in- 
terests of fairness. The other provisions 
with respect to corporations which en- 
tail a loss in revenue in fiscal 1955 will 
not result in any net loss over a period of 
years. Thus changes in the net operat- 
ing loss deduction which will lose $100 
million in fiscal 1955, and the changes 
in the tax law with respect to tax ac- 
counting which will cost $45 million in 
that year only represent primarily a 
shift in the timing of the deduction. In 
addition, the changes with respect to 
depreciation which, for corporations, 
cost $300 million in fiscal 1955 not only 
represent mere shifts in timing, but also 
are designed to stimulate the economy 
and broaden the tax base. 

A mere arithmetical projection of the 
estimates for depreciation gives substan- 
tial losses for future years. However, 
according to the experts who prepared 
them, these estimates are dangerously 
misleading because they do not take 
into account the increased activity which 
will result from the provision. 


CLOSING OF LOOPHOLES 


It is possible to give revenue estimates 
for only a very few of the provisions in 
the bill. Most of the changes which are 
designed to remove inequities will result 
in some losses of revenue even though 
they are negligible and cannot be esti- 
mated. However, the cumulative effect 
of all these changes might have a sub- 
stantial revenue effect if they were not 
at least offset by the closing of a whole 
series of tax-avoidance devices which 
exist under present law. For example, 
the bill will eliminate the trafficking-in- 
loss corporations by which many busi- 
nesses are able to avoid their own tax li- 
abilities. It effectively blocks tax avoid- 
ance through the use of collapsible part- 
nerships and other devices employing the 
partnership form. It closes the door to 
the device known as the “preferred stock 
bail out,” by which the courts have per- 
mitted shareholders to withdraw divi- 
dends at capital-gains rates. It is much 
more effective in eliminating the collap- 
sible corporation device than existing 
law and blocks a whole series of loop- 
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holes which the use of the corporate form 
permits under existing law. It elimi- 
nates several methods by which insur- 
ance policies can be used as tax-avoid- 
ance devices. It deals with devices 
whereby executives of large corporations 
can obtain larger amounts of tax-free 
death benefits, as well as other tax ad- 
vantages which are not available to the 
average taxpayer. It closes a whole 
series of other loopholes. Rather than 
to explain all these in detail, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the ReEcorp a list of over 50 
of such tax-avoidance devices which are 
eliminated by the bill. 

Now, of course, a great many tax- 
payers who have made lucrative use of 
these avoidance devices are very much 
opposed to this bill. They will do every- 
thing in their power to wreck it. 

They are much too smart to defend the 
loopholes in existing law. They know 
that none of the Members of this body 
are in favor of leaving loopholes in the 
law. So they have taken to calling this 
a rich man’s bill. They think that if 
they yell loud enough that this is a bill 
for the relief of large corporations they 
can obscure the fact that the effect of 
the bill will mean a net increase in cor- 
poration taxes of over half a billion dol- 
lars in fiscal 1955. They think that they 
can get this Congress to ignore the fact 
that there is not a single American who 
does not have a vital stake in this bill. 

These cynical men are well aware that 
the most effective way of wrecking the 
bill is to amend it so as to make it cost 
the Government more in revenue than 
the Government can afford to lose. They 
are trying to get the Members of this 
House to do just that. 

The Democrats are using the device of 
personal exemptions to try to wreck this 
bill. That is their sole motive—to wreck 
the bill. If you destroy this bill you are 
going to set back the economy of this 
country and throw more people out of 
employment. But if this bill is enacted, 
you are going to see an immediate stim- 
ulation of payrolls and an increase in 
internal revenue. 

SUBSTANTIVE PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
INDIVIDUALS 

Existing law contains many provisions 
which treat individual taxpayers un- 
fairly. The bill makes the necessary 
changes in these provisions. 

Head of family: Under the new code, 
a head of family will be entitled to the 
full benefits of income-splitting accorded 
to married couples. Under existing law, 
a head of household is only entitled to 
one-half the benefits of income-splitting. 
Unlike existing law, the new code will re- 
quire that the taxpayer actually support 
those dependents giving him the head- 
of-family status. The cost of this pro- 
vision is estimated to be $50 million for 
fiscal 1955. 

Taxation of annuities: Under existing 
law, annuitants are required to report as 
income in each year 3 percent of the 
consideration paid for the annuity, even 
though most policies include interest at 
a much lower rate than this. While this 
provision penalizes all annuitants, it is 
particularly harsh with respect to small- 
tax payers whose main income comes 
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from annuities. Under the 3-percent 
rule annuitants can rarely recover their 
cost even though they live out their life 
expectancy. The bill remedies this sit- 
uation by providing that annuities are 
to be taxed under the life-expectancy 
method. Under the new code annual 
exclusions will be computed by dividing 
the total consideration paid for the an- 
nuity by the expected life of the an- 
nuitant. This will mean that where the 
annuitant lives out his life expectancy, 
he will completely recover his capital 
free of tax. The cost of this provision 
for fiscal 1955 is estimated to be $10 
million. 

Definition of a dependent: The new 
code makes three important changes 
with respect to the definition of a de- 
pendent. First, a taxpayer will be able 
to claim as dependents his children un- 
der 18 who are at school or college even 
if they earn over $600 a year, provided he 
supports them. This will eliminate a 
very real hardship for many low-income 
taxpayers whose children contribute to 
the family’s income. 

Second, the bill provides that where a 
dependent is supported by two or more 
taxpayers they may agree on who gets 
the exemption. Under existing law, 
where an aged relative is supported by 
the joint contributions of a number of 
members of his family, none of whom 
could afford by himself to provide over 
half of the dependent’s support, no one 
gets the exemption. 

The third important change which the 
bill makes in this area is to allow a tax- 
payer to claim as a dependent a foster 
child or any other person, regardless of 
relationship, whom he supports in his 
home during the taxable year. 

Retirement-income credit: Under ex- 
isting law, benefits paid under the so- 
cial-security program and certain other 
retirement programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are exempt from tax. The bill 
extends a substantially similar exemp- 
tion to all forms of retirement income. 
Under the bill, an individual who is 
65 years or over is granted a tax credit 
equal to the tax at the first bracket rate 
of the amount of his retirement income 
up to $1,200. The bill employs substan- 
tially the same tests of retirement as 
those adopted for social-security pur- 
poses. An individual would be permitted 
to earn up to $900 a year without af- 
fecting the amount of retirement credit. 
However, earnings in excess of $900 re- 
duce, dollar for dollar, the amount of 
retirement income on which the credit 
can be based. In order to qualify for 
the credit an individual must have de- 
rived earnings of at least $600 a year 
in each of any 10 years prior to the tax- 
able year. A widow whose spouse would 
qualify under this requirement is her- 
self qualified. Where a husband and 
wife meet this requirement each can 
qualify for retirement credit. It is esti- 
mated that this provision will cost $125 
million in fiscal 1955. It will, however, 
benefit millions of retired school teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen, civil servants, 
and other aged citizens who, because of 
rising costs and high taxes, have been 
unable to enjoy in their declining years 
the financial security to which their long 
years of service entitles them. 
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Deduction of medical expenses: The 
theory of existing law is that taxpayers 
should be allowed to deduct unusually 
high medical expenses. However, at 
present taxpayers are often not able to 
deduct medical, dental, and similar ex- 
penses because of the limitation which 
allows a deduction for expenses only to 
the extent they exceed 5 percent of the 
taxpayer’s adjusted gross income. This 
limitation is particularly harsh to low- 
income taxpayers for whom relatively 
small amounts of medical expenses may 
be extremely burdensome. The bill re- 
duces the present limitation to 3 per- 
cent of the taxpayers’ adjusted gross in- 
come. I believe that this change will 
permit the deduction of all medical ex- 
penses which are more than routine. 
A significantly larger number of low- 
income individuals will obtain tax bene- 
fits from this change. For example, a 
taxpayer with $3,000 of adjusted gross 
income who has medical expenses of 
$150 will be entitled to deduct $60 of 
medical bills under the bill, whereas in 
the present law he is not entitled to 
deduct a penny of his medical expense. 
This relief will cost $80 million in 1955. 

Child care expenses: In many families 
where the husband or wife has died, or 
where there has been a divorce, the re- 
maining spouse, in order to be employed 
must incur expense to provide care for 
the children. Many low-income tax- 
payers in these circumstances are not 
able to afford proper supervision for their 
children, a fact which is attested to by 
the trend toward constantly increasing 
juvenile delinquency. The bill will per- 
mit widows, widowers, or divorced per- 
sons, and also mothers whose husbands 
are mentally or physically defective, to 
deduct up .to $600 of the expenses in- 
curred for the care of their children 
under the age of 10 so that they may be 
gainfully employed. Similar expenses 
may also be deducted for children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 who are 
physically handicapped and are unable 
to attend a regular school. This pro- 
vision is estimated to cost $40 million in 
fiscal 1955. 

Carrying charges on installment pur- 
chases: Many taxpayers of limited means 
find it necessary to use installment plans 
in purchasing home appliances, automo- 
biles and similar types of consumer 
goods. ‘These plans generally involve 
carrying charges which include interest 
often at a relatively high rate. Under 
present law, such interest charges can- 
not be deducted in determining taxable 
income, unless specifically designated in 
the sales contract. The bill will elimi- 
nate this discrimination against small 
taxpayers by permitting them to deduct, 
as interest, carrying charges up to 6 per- 
cent of the average unpaid balance on 
installment purchases during the year. 
This provision is estimated to cost $10 
million in fiscal 1955. 

Charitable contributions: The bill will 
raise from 20 to 30 percent the charitable 
contribution limit for individuals. This 
extra 10 percent is to be allowed only 
with respect to contributions to religious 
orders, educational institutions, hos- 
pitals, churches, and conventions of 
churches. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to aid these particular institu- 
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tions in obtaining the additional funds 
they need in view of their rising costs and 
the relatively low rate of return they are 
receiving on endowment funds. The cost 
of this provision for fiscal 1955 is esti- 
mated at $25 million. 

Premium payment test for life insur- 
ance: Under existing law, the proceeds 
of life insurance on the life of a decedent 
are subjected to a tax in his estate to 
the extent he paid the premiums on the 
policy even though the decedent gave 
away all his rights to the policy and re- 
tained no power to dispose of it, borrow 
against it, change the beneficial owner 
of it, or in any way treat it as if he owned 
it. This treatment discriminates against 
insurance. No other property is subject 
to estate tax where the decedent initially 
purchased it and then long before he died 
gave it away. The bill removes this dis- 
crimination by eliminating the premium 
payment test with respect to life insur- 
ance. It is estimated that this provision 
will cost about $25 million in the fiscal 
year 1955. 

Increase in personal exemption for dis- 
tributable trusts: The bill increases the 
deduction for personal exemption for 
distributable trusts from $100 to $300 
leaving unchanged the present $600 de- 
duction for estates. The purpose of this 
provision is so that small trusts will not 
have to report small amounts of capital 
gains realized during the year, a nui- 
sance to both the taxpayer and to the 
Government. It is estimated that the 
effect of this provision will be a $3 mil- 
lion loss in 1955. 

The bill makes numerous additional 
changes in the tax laws designed to bene- 
fit millions of individual taxpayers. 

Expenses of last illness: Under pres- 
ent law, medical expenses incurred in 
the last illness of a decedent may not be 
deducted in the final return of the de- 
cedent if the expenses are not paid until 
after the decedent’s death. Such ex- 
penses are, however, deductible for 
estate tax purposes. In the case of low- 
income families no estate tax liability 
will, however, be involved so that no de- 
duction will ever be allowed for these ex- 
penses. Yet, it is precisely in the case 
of such low-income families that the ex- 
penses of the last illness may involve 
extremely serious financial hardship. 
The bill alleviates this hardship by per- 
mitting the deduction of the medical ex- 
penses incurred in the last illness of the 
decedent in the decedent’s final return. 

Sickness and accident benefits: The 
bill provides that employers’ contribu- 
tions to sickness and accident benefit 
plans are not to be taxed to the em- 
ployee. Benefits paid under qualified 
plans which are not intended to com- 
pensate for loss of wages will be ex- 
cluded in full from the employee's in- 
come when received. Benefits paid un- 
der qualified plans which compensate for 
loss of wages are to be excluded only up 
to $100 a week less benefits under non- 
qualified plans. This provision will be 
of great assistance to employees with 
small incomes and will help such indi- 
viduals meet their expenses during 
periods of illness. A very important 
factor is that the bill grants exemption 
only to benefits paid out by qualified 
plans which do not discriminate against 
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low-paid employees in regard to benefits 
so covered. It will thus have an impor- 
tant effect in encouraging the extension 
of employer-financed benefits to rank- 
and-file employees. 

Employee death benefits: The bill lib- 
eralizes existing law by providing that 
death benefits paid to an employee’s 
beneficiaries will be excludable up to 
$5,000 even though not paid under con- 
tract. 

Sale of inventions by inventors: Under 
existing law, an amateur inventor may 
receive capital gains treatment on an 
outright sale of his patent, but a pro- 
fessional inventor may not. However, 
if a sale arrangement results in royalty 
income, rather than installment pay- 
ments, even an amateur inventor re- 
ceives ordinary income tax treatment. 
These distinctions made by present law 
are arbitrary and confusing. They dis- 
courage scientific work. The bill grants 
capital gains treatment to both amateur 
and professional inventors, and elimi- 
nates the distinction between royalty 
and installment payments. As a safe- 
guard against abuse, payments for the 
invention must be completed in 5 years. 
In addition, the bill will permit inven- 
tors to spread back their income from an 
invention for the period they work on 
the invention up to 60 months instead of 
the present 36 months. These changes 
are particularly designed to remove the 
tax barriers which thwart and discour- 
age the genius of the independent Amer- 
ican inventor. 

Meals and lodging: Under present law, 
if an employer furnishes an employee 
meals or lodging, the employee may have 
to include their value in his income even 
though they are furnished for the con- 
venience of the employer if there is any 
evidence that they are taken into ac- 
count in computing the amount of the 
employee’s wages. The new code will 
remove this inequity. Under the new 
code the employee will not be taxed on 
the value of his meals or lodging if they 
are received at his place of business, and 
he is required to accept them in connec- 
tion with his job. 

Real estate taxes: Under existing law, 
if real estate taxes have become a lien 
against property or a liability of the 
seller before the property is sold, they 
can only be deducted by the seller. This 
is so even though the buyer and the 
seller make the usual arrangement that 
each is to pay the taxes for the portion 
of the year he holds the property. Under 
the new code the buyer and the seller 
will be able to divide up the deduction 
for the property tax in the year the sale 
of the property takes place according to 
the proportion of the tax burden 
assumed by each. This provision will 
be of great benefit to thousands of 
American homeowners. 

Sales of residence: Existing law pro- 
vides for the non-recognition of gain 
where a taxpayer sells his home and 
buys a new residence within a limited 
period of time, provided that the cost 
of the new residence exceeds the selling 
price of the old. The bill liberalizes this 
treatment by providing that the selling 
price may be reduced by selling expenses 
incurred in order to prepare the old 
residence for sale. 
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Sales of real estate: The new code 
contains provisions whereby individuals 
holding a tract of real estate can dispose 
of it in lots at capital gains rates on the 
sale of properties held by them for in- 
vestment. Both of these provisions con- 
tain stringent provisions against abuse. 
They are necessary in order to remove 
uncertainty and inequity from existing 
law. 

The bill contains other provisions 
which are designed primarily to promote 
a sound and healthy economy. One of 
the most important of these is an 
attempt to partially alleviate the double 
taxation of dividends. : 

Partial exclusion and tax credit for 
dividends received by individuals: Under 
existing law, the earnings of a corpora- 
tion are taxed twice, once as income in 
the hands ož the corporation and again 
when distributed to the shareholders. 
This is due to the fact that dividends, 
unlike interest, wages, or other items 
which are deemed to be business ex- 
penses, are not deductible by the corpo- 
ration. Inasmuch as dividends are taxed 
twice, while interest is taxed only once, 
it is obvious that our present tax laws 
discriminate in a marked manner in 
favor of debt financing and against 
equity financing. Thus, it is not surpris- 
ing that the figures of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission show that of all 
new money offerings in 1951 common 
stock offerings represented only 18.6 per- 
cent of the total. The percentages for 
preceding years were 20.2 percent in 
1950, 16 percent in 1949, 10.3 percent in 
1948, and 16.6 percent in 1947. It is 
universally agreed that it is unhealthy 
for the economy for undue reliance to be 
placed on debt financing. 

This fact is high-lighted by evidence 
that the penalty on equity financing has 
been especially harmful to small busi- 
nesses without established earnings rec- 
ords which are not in a position to en- 
gage in additional debt financing and be- 
cause of the tax consequences cannot 
finance expansion through equity offer- 
ings. The bill seeks to meet this prob- 
lem by providing that an individual may 
exclude from his gross income up to $50 
of dividend income from a domestic cor- 
poration during a taxable year ending 
after July 31, 1954, and before August 1, 
1955, and up to $100 of such income in 
years thereafter. In addition, the bill 
provides for a dividend received credit 
against tax equal to 5 percent of dividend 
income above the exclusion received after 
July 31, 1954, and before August 1, 1955, 
and 10 percent of such dividend income 
received after that date. The amount 
of the credit is limited to 2 percent of 
taxable income in 1954, 7 percent in 
1955, and 10 percent in 1956. 

The committee adopted this approach 
because it felt that it was the most in- 
telligent approach to an admittedly seri- 
ous problem. The alternative suggestion 
that a credit be made available to cor- 
porations for dividends paid was rejected 
by the committee for the reason, among 
others, that it would, in effect, make the 
remaining corporate income tax a tax on 
undistributed profits, thus discriminat- 
ing against small and growth companies. 
The tax laws of Canada and England 
give some relief from the double taxa- 
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tion of dividends. Canada grants a 20- 
percent tax credit for dividends received 
which is twice the amount of the credit 
proposed by the bill and is considerably 
more liberal for large taxpayers. How- 
ever, Canadian law does not provide for 
the exclusion of small amounts of divi- 
dends. 

This exclusion is, however, a particu- 
larly important feature of your com- 
mittee’s plan because it will give a pro- 
portionately greater incentive to small 
taxpayers to invest their securities. It 
is estimated that 6.5 million Americans 
receive dividends from publicly held cor- 
porations and 44 percent of these divi- 
dend recipients had incomes of less than 
$5,009 in 1951. No figures are available 
with respect to the number of persons 
receiving dividends from nonpublicly 
held corporations. It is extremely im- 
portant, however, for the growth and 
stability of the Nation that the owner- 
ship of corporate enterprise be spread 
even more widely among all our citizens. 
This provision of the bill is estimated to 
cost $240 million in fiscal 1955. It is 
important to bear in mind, however, that 
it is designed to increase the revenue base 
and thus total tax revenues over future 
years. In addition, to the extent that it 
is successful in its objective of promoting 
a shift from debt to equity capital, it 
will pick up substantial revenue which is 
presently lost through the interest de- 
duction. 

Deduction for soil and water conserva- 
tion expenditures: Another extremely 
important feature of the bill is the de- 
duction for soil and water conservation 
expenditures. Existing law usually re- 
quires farmers to capitalize expenditures 
made to improve their land rather than 
allowing the deduction of these expendi- 
tures as current expenses. This means 
that the farmer can usually not recover 
any part of these expenses for tax pur- 
poses unless he sells his farm because, 
unlike factories or machines, land is not 
depreciable. The bill will allow farmers 
to deduct expenses for soil and water 
conservation, including those for level- 
ing, grading, terracing, drainage, con- 
tour furrowing, eradication of brush, 
planting of windbreaks, and other ex- 
penditures for treatment or moving of 
earth. The deduction is limited to 25 
percent of farm income. This provision 
of the bill will greatly encourage sound 
conservation practices. It will reduce 
the necessity for direct Government aid 
to farmers for these purposes. It is be- 
lieved that it will be a significant factor 
in increasing the productivity of our 
farms in future years, and, through the 
promotion of a sound farm economy, 
benefit all our taxpayers. The cost of 
this provision in fiscal 1955 is estimated 
to be $10 million. 

OTHER CHANGES PRIMARILY BENEFITING INDI- 
VIDUAL TAXPAYERS 

I have, of course, described only a few 
of the changes in the bill which are de- 
signed to improve the law with respect 
to individual taxpayers. Some of the 
other provisions in the bill would: 

First. Clarify the law with respect to 
mortgage foreclosures and the taxation 
on prizes, awards, fellowships, and 
scholarships; 
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Second. Extend for the duration of the 
Draft Act the present income-tax exemp- 
tions for members of the Armed Forces 
serving in combat zones; 

Third. Remove inequities in the tax 
treatment of employee stock options, 
theft losses, separate maintenance pay- 
ments, the sale of commodity futures, 
rental allowances for parsonages, and in- 
come from the discharge of indebted- 
ness; 

Fourth. Remove discriminations exist- 
ing with respect to lump-sum distribu- 
tions to employees from qualified pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans; 

Fifth. Improve present code and regu- 
latory provisions dealing with the taxa- 
tion of income from estates and trusts; 

Sixth. Remove the discriminations 
against employees in connection with the 
deduction of transportation expenses 

and the expenses of outside salesmen; 

Seventh. Permit stockholder-tenants 
living in cooperative housing develop- 
ments the same deductions for property 
taxes and interest which are available 
for homeowners generally. 


PROVISIONS PRIMARILY AFFECTING CORPORATIONS 


Turning now to corporations, the bill 
contains only two provisions relating to 
corporations which will have the effect 
of a permanent loss of revenue substan- 
tial enough to estimate. 

Foreign income: The first and most 
important of these is to extend to busi- 
nesses having a substantial investment 
abroad, for which only corporations en- 
gaged in business in the Western Hemi- 
sphere can qualify under present law. 
In general, this provision will mean that 
a corporation will be entitled to a credit 
against tax equal to 14 percent of the 
. income derived abroad from an active 
trade or business. Corporations which 
now are engaged largely in the importa- 
tion or sale of goods without conducting 
any other significant economic activity 
in the foreign country will not be en- 
titled to the credit. The reduction in 
tax is also denied where more than 25 
percent of the foreign income is derived 
from the manufacture of goods intended 
for sale or use in the United States. The 
bill also provides that domestic corpo- 
rations doing business abroad through 
a branch enterprise can elect to be taxed 
on the profits of such branch in the same 
manner as if the branch had been or- 
ganized as a subsidiary corporation. 
This would mean that the domestic cor- 
poration would be entitled to defer tax 
on the profits of the branch, would lose 
its right to percentage depletion deduc- 
tions with respect to the branch opera- 
tions, and would not be entitled to de- 
duct a loss incurred by the branch 
against other income derived by the cor- 
poration. The aim of these provisions 
of the bill with respect to foreign opera- 
tions is to place American business 
abroad in a position where they can more 
effectively compete with foreign business 
also operating abroad and, by encourag- 
ing the export of American private capi- 
tal, reduce the necessity for foreign aid. 
The cost of these provisions will be an 
estimated $147 million in fiscal 1955. 

Depletion: Under existing law, per- 
centage depletion has been granted to 56 
classes on nonmetallic minerals. Many 
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of the classifications have been inexact 
and there has been much uncertainty 
and controversy in this area. The bill 
clarifies existing law and provides a 
grouping which is administratively more 
feasible and competitively more equi- 
table. Under this revision there are a 
few increases, but no reductions, in the 
rates of percentage depletion allowed by 
present law and regulations. The cost 
of this revision is estimated to be $27 
million for fiscal 1955. 

The other provisions of the bill which 
primarily affect corporations and which 
involve an immediate loss of revenue 
substantial enough to estimate, involve 
changes in the law with respect to de- 
preciation, the net operating loss carry- 
back and permissible accounting prac- 
tices. None of these changes will involve 
any appreciable net loss in revenue since 
they are, to a large extent, mere shifts in 
the timing of deductions. 

Depreciation: The depreciation deduc- 
tion allowable against taxable income 
represents the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of property used in a business, in- 
cluding its gradual obsolescence. Un- 
der existing law most taxpayers have 
been required to use the straight line 
method, although some have received 
more favorable treatment. Under the 
straight line method the cost of the 
property is spread evenly over the years 
of service life, even though in most cases 
the property depreciates considerably 
more in the early years of its use than 
it does in the years immediately preced- 
ing its retirement. The bill would per- 
mit all taxpayers to use the so-called 
declining balance method of accelerated 
depreciation whereby about two-thirds 
of the cost of an asset can be written off 
during the first half of the property’s 
life. This conforms to sound account- 
ing principles. The application of this 
treatment is limited to new assets ac- 
quired after the effective date of the bill, 
so as to obtain the maximum incentive 
effect. 

This provision of the bill is anticipated 
to have far-reaching economic effects. 
Incentives resulting from the changes 
are vital in order to help create thou- 
sands of new jobs each year and to main- 
tain the present high level of investment 
in plant and equipment. The bill will 
make it possible for management to as- 
sume risks which they would otherwise 
not take. By allowing businesses to re- 
cover a large part of their costs more 
quickly, it will be of particular assistance 
to growing businesses in financing their 
expansion. Farmers and other small- 
business men also have a particularly 
vital stake in this provision of the bill 
because the faster recovery of capital 
investment which it permits will enable 
them to secure short term loans which 
would otherwise not be available. 

The bill also contains two provisions 
designed to reduce sources of irritation 
and fruitless controversy between the 
Government and taxpayers. It provides 
that taxpayers and the Government may 
enter into written agreements as to the 
rate of depreciation. If either party de- 
sires thereafter to change the rate, he 
must bear the burden of proof. It also 
provides that a depreciation rate used 
by the taxpayer may not be disturbed 
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by the Internal Revenue Service so long 
as the useful life determined by the 
Service to be correct does not differ by 
more than 10 percent from the useful 
life used by the taxpayer. 

The cost of these provisions in fiscal 
1955 with respect to both individuals and 
corporations is estimated to be about 
$375 million, assuming that all eligible 
taxpayers will adopt the new formula. 
In the immediately subsequent years 
there would be greater losses if the effect 
on investment were ignored, but it is 
highly likely that the provision will 
stimulate the economy to such an extent 
by that time there will be no net revenue 
loss under this provision. It should be 
emphasized that even with the changes 
proposed in the bill our depreciation 
policies will not be as liberal as those in 
effect in such countries as Canada, 
Sweden, and Great Britain. 

Net operating loss: Under present law 
a net operating loss may be offset against 
net income of other years by means of a 
1-year carry back and a 5-year carry 
forward. The bill extends the period for 
the carryback to 2 years. The provision 
is believed essential in order to improve 
the equity of the tax system between 
businesses with fluctuating incomes and 
those with comparatively stable incomes. 
Because the additional carryback in- 
creases liquid funds, the provision will 
be of great benefit to small businesses 
which suffer reverses. The bill also 
makes some technical changes in com- 
putation of the net operating loss neces- 
sary in the interests of equity and to 
prevent avoidance. This provision is 
estimated to cost $100 million in 1955, 
however, this loss will be largely made 
up in future years. 

Accounting provisions: The bill con- 
tains provisions which, for the first time, 
will bring the income-tax provisions of 
the law into harmony with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles. They will 
insure that all items of income and de- 
ductions are taken into account once, but 
only once, in the computation of taxable 
income. Thus, for example, the bill 
contains detailed rules with respect to 
the deferral of prepaid income and the 
setting up of reserves for estimated ex- 
penses. These provisions deal only with 
the year in which the deduction is taken. 
The loss of $45 million which is esti- 
mated in 1955 will be made up in future 
years, 

Accumulated earnings tax: The bill 
retains the penalty tax imposed by sec- 
tion 102 of present law on unreasonable 
accumulations of earnings. However, it 
amends existing law to minimize the 
threat to corporations accumulating 
funds for legitimate business purposes. 
It also restricts the application of the 
provision in the case of small companies. 
The new provisions are designed to pre- 
vent tax avoidance, while at the same 
time, to remove the barrier to economic 
expansion contained in present law. 

Consolidated returns: Present law 
provides that for corporations to join in 
the filing of consolidated returns, one 
must own 95 percent of the outstand- 
ing stock of the other. The bill would 
reduce this requirement to 80 percent. 
This will make it possible for multicor- 
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porate enterprises which, in effect, op- 
erate as economic units to be taxed more 
nearly as such. In addition, the bill 
codifies existing regulations on the sub- 
ject and makes needed technical 
changes, ` 

OTHER SUBSTANTIVE PROVISIONS 


The bill contains many provisions of 
tremendous significance to the economy. 
One of the most important of these re- 
lates to the deduction of research and 
development expenditures. 

Research and development expendi- 
tures: Present law contains no statu- 
tory provision dealing expressly with 
the deduction of these expenses. The 
result has been confusion and uncer- 
tainty. Very often, under present law 
small businesses which are developing 
new products and do not have estab- 
lished research departments are not al- 
lowed to deduct these expenses despite 
the fact that their large and well-es- 
tablished competitors can obtain the de- 
duction. The bill provides that, to the 
extent these expenses are incurred after 
December 31, 1953, they can be de- 
ducted or capitalized at the election of 
the taxpayer. If capitalized they may, 
if no other means of amortization is pro- 
vided, be written off over a period of not 
less than 60 months. This provision will 
greatly stimulate the search for new 
products and new inventions upon 
which the future economic and mili- 
tary strength of our Nation depends. It 
will be particularly valuable to small 
and growing businesses. 

Corporate distributions and adjust- 
ments: Existing law with respect to cor- 
porate distributions, liquidations, and 
intercorporate transactions, such as 
mergers and separations, is so uncer- 
tain that it has seriously impeded trans- 
actions which are desirable, both for the 
companies involved and for the economy. 
At the same time, it provides many op- 
portunities whereby taxes may be 
avoided. The bill contains a complete 
technical overhaul of these provisions 
which is designed to promote certainty 
and to permit legitimate and desirable 
transactions while lessening the possi- 
bilities of tax evasion. 

The bill provides for an effective date 
of March 1, 1954, in connection with 
most transfers or distributions in cor- 
porate mergers, consolidations and sep- 
arations. It has been brought to my 
attention that this effective date may 
result in some hardship which was not 
intended with respect to transactions 
that qualify under existing law and 
should qualify under the new code. Ac- 
cordingly, this matter will be brought to 
the attention of the other body so that 
these provisions will not become effec- 
tive, at least until the date of enactment 
of the bill, except as to those provisions 
necessary in order to prevent taxpayers 
from taking advantage of loopholes in 
existing law. The Department of the 
Treasury is in favor of this proposed 
change. 

Partnerships: The present statute is 
wholly inadequate with respect to part- 
nerships. The existing tax treatment of 
partners and partnerships is one of the 
most confused areas of the entire in- 
come-tax field. The bill contains the 
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first comprehensive statutory treatment 
of this area in the history of the income- 
tax laws. It will be of great benefit to 
thousands of small businesses which tra- 
ditionally operate in the partnership 
form. 

Pension, profit-sharing, and stock- 
bonus plans: This important area has 
received a thoroughgoing and much 
needed overhaul designed to eliminate 
uncertainties and reduce ambiguities. 
The bill provides flexibility so as to en- 
able employers and employees to adjust 
their plans to their individual needs. At 
the same time, adequate safeguards have 
been provided to reduce tax avoidance. 

Estate and gift taxes: The bill retains 
the basic structure of this tax. However, 
the provisions have been rearranged and 
clarified. Inequities have been removed, 
and loopholes have been closed. The 
rates in effect under present law have, of 
course, been continued. 

Alccholic beverages and tobacco: 
Existing law has been rewritten in this 
area to delete obsolete provisions, re- 
move unnecessary recordkeeping re- 
quirements and permit greater freedom 
to both producers and Government to 
meet changing commercial practices. 
These changes will make for a more eff- 
cient administration of these laws. They 
will reduce compliance and administra- 
tive costs. No change in the rates has 
been made in this bill. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO PROCEDURE AND 

ADMINISTRATION 

The bill makes a comprehensive revi- 
sion of existing law relating to procedure 
and administration. It has greatly sim- 
plified these provisions. Administrative 
provisions presently scattered through- 
out the code have all been brought to- 
gether in one place. The bill also makes 
important changes in existing law. 

Filing date of return: The bill post- 
pones from March 15 to April 15 the date 
for individuals using a calendar year to 
file their income-tax returns. A similar 
1-month postponement is provided for 
income-tax payers using a fiscal year. 
This change will greatly relieve the diffi- 
culties taxpayers now have in preparing 
their return by the present filing date. 

Declaration of estimated tax by indi- 
viduals: Under present law over 750,000 
taxpayers have had to file declarations 
of estimated tax even though they had 
no payments to make. Several hundred 
thousand other declarations were filed 
where the payments were very small. 
Furthermore, the penalties attached to 
failure to comply with present law relat- 
ing to declarations of estimated tax are 
unduly complex and discriminatory. 
The bill revises these requirements and 
penalties. It will substantially reduce 
the number of declarations involving lit- 
tle or no tax and will thus produce sav- 
ings both for taxpayers and the Internal 
Revenue Service. In addition, a uniform 
6-percent penalty has been provided. 

Pay-as-you-go plan for large corpo- 
rations: Unlike individuals who pay 
most of their income taxes in the year of 
tax liability, corporations, under existing 
law, pay in the following year. Thus, 
their 1954 tax liabilities will be paid, 
under the Mills plan, half in March and 
half in June of 1955. The bill provides 
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for gradually putting large corporations 
on a pay-as-you-go plan, somewhat sim- 
ilar to individuals. Under the plan, when 
fully effective, corporations having an 
estimated tax liability in excess of 
$50,000 will be required to file a declara- 
tion of estimated tax and to pay half 
their income taxes in the year for which 
they report the income. 

Because of the $50,000 limitation, the 
plan will affect less than 10 percent of 
the corporations in the Nation. How- 
ever, the corporations which will be af- 
fected pay about 90 percent of the cor- 
porate income taxes. 

This is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the bill. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, this bill does not repre- 
sent the views of any single person. As 
in the case of all past revenue bills, I 
think that every member of the com- 
mittee can think of at least one pro- 
vision in the bill which he voted against. 
I certainly can. As a whole, the bill is 
the product of the devoted hard work of 
all of the members of the committee and 
of the technicians. For any of us to 
oppose it merely because he objects to 
one out of its thousands of provisions 
would not be in accordance with good 
sense or, I might add, with the longstand- 
ing tradition of this House in dealing 
with revenue legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, some people have told 
me that it is impossible to get a bill like 
this through Congress in an election 
year. I have been told that pressure 
groups are going to be able to ruin the 
bill. I have been told that we, the Mem- 
bers of this House, are going to play 
politics with this bill. I have seen it 
said that the Members on the right side 
of the aisle whose party has lowered per- 
sonal exemptions from $1,000 to $600 
have suddenly decided that, now that 
they are in the minority, they can afford 
to be irresponsible and that they are all 
going to vote to cripple the bill with an 
amendment which would utterly destroy 
the Government’s financial stability. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe it. 
This bill is designed to create jobs, to 
help farmers, and workers, to expand 
business, to promote the technological 
development needed for defense and to 
provide more goods and services for all 
our people. It is a blueprint for a better 
and a more prosperous America. As 
such, it demands and is going to get the 
support of the Members of this House. 
LIST OF OVER SO WAYS IN WHICH THE REED BILL 

(H. R. 8300) WILL ELIMINATE TAX AVOIDANCE 

WHICH IS POSSIBLE UNDER EXISTING LAW 

First. Head of family, section 2: Under 
present law, it is possible for a taxpayer 
to qualify as a head of household and 
thus obtain special income-splitting ben- 
efits though he does not in any way sup- 
port the person giving him this status. 
Thus, a daughter with an income of 
$50,000 in her own right receiving no 
money from her father might neverthe- 
less give him additional tax benefits. 
Under the bill, a person must actually 
support a member of his family in order 
to obtain a head of family status. 

Second. Employee death benefits, sec- 
tion 101: Under present law, the bene- 
ficiaries of an employee may receive 
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from the employer up to $5,000 in tax- 
free death benefits. However, persons 
who are officers in numerous corpora- 
tions are permitted to arrange for all of 
such corporations to pay $5,000 each. 
In this way they can make arrange- 
ments to pay many thousands of tax- 
free dollars to their beneficiaries. Em- 
ployees and wage earners are rarely, if 
ever, able to take tax advantage of these 
multiple arrangements. The bill closes 
this loophole by providing that the ben- 
eficiaries of any one employee will be 
permitted to receive only one $5,000 tax- 
free death benefit. 

Third. Proceeds of life insurance paid 
in installments, section 101: A life in- 
surance policy often provides that the 
beneficiaries of the policy may elect to 
leave the proceeds with the insurance 
company to be paid out in installments 
over a long period of years. Along with 
the installments, interest is paid by the 
company on proceeds during the period 
held by it. However, existing law pro- 
vides that this interest is not taxable to 
the beneficiary. The policy behind ex- 
isting law is to encourage persons of 
small means to leave their insurance 
proceeds in a safe investment with the 
company. However, the provision has 
been turned into a tax avoidance de- 
vice by wealthy individuals who may 
purchase extremely large policies for the 
sole purpose of enabling their beneficiar- 
ies to obtain tax-free interest which may 
amount to thousands of dollars annually. 
The bill closes this loophole by limiting 
the interest which may be reecived tax- 
free to relatively small amounts. Under 
the bill, a wife may receive no more than 
$500 annually of tax-free interest and a 
child no more than $250. In the case of 
a wife and one child this represents the 
interest on about $50,000 face amount of 
insurance. 

Fourth. Health and accident insur- 
ance, section 105: Under present law, 
since health insurance is fully exempt, a 
wealthy president of his own corpora- 
tion may have the corporation take out 
health insurance for him—which is de- 
ductible by the corporation—and receive 
the proceeds tax-free even though they 
represent nothing more than a continua- 
tion of his $50,000 salary during illness. 
Under the bill, a top limit of $100 a week 
is set for such tax-free receipts and 
even then they will be nontaxable only 
if the company wishes the same bene- 
fits available for all employees. 

Fifth. Charitable contributions by in- 
dividuals, section 162: Under present 
law, a corporation cannot claim as a 
business expense a contribution which 
cannot be allowed as a charitable deduc- 
tion because it exceeds the charitable 
percentage limitations. However, this 
restriction is not applied to individuals. 
Under the bill, this limitation has been 
extended to individuals. 

Sixth. Amortization of bond premium, 
section 171: Under present law, a tax- 
payer may deduct the annual portion of 
any premium he paid for a bond, until 
the total premium has been deducted 
over the years from the time of acquisi- 
tion to maturity of the bond. However, 
where the bond has a call date prior to 
maturity, the premium can be amortized 
over the shorter period to the earlier call 
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date. In some cases, a call date may be 
set within 30 days of issue, although it is 
known the bond will not be called until 
a much later date. In these cases tax- 
payers have been able to write off the 
entire premium within 1 year, thus re- 
ceiving an undue tax benefit. 

Under the bill, if the call date is with- 
in 3 years of the original date of issue, 
any premium paid cannot be amortized 
to the call date, but only to maturity. 

Seventh. Medical expenses, section 
213: Under present law, a person who 
is required to travel in order to cure or 
prevent a disease may deduct not only 
his transportation expenses but also his 
actual living expenses for food and lodg- 
ing while there, even though he would 
sustain such expenses while at home. 
Furthermore, under existing law, per- 
sons have claimed deductions for items 
not really medical expenditures, such as 
toiletries and sundries. Under the bill, 
only travel expenses may be claimed, 
not expenses for room and board. It 
is also made clear that only drugs, not 
toiletries, may be deducted. Further- 
more, as an additional safeguard, the 
amount that may be claimed for drugs 
is limited to 1 percent of the taxpayer’s 
income. 

Eighth. Single-premium insurance and 
annuity policies, section 264: Present 
law contains a provision whereby a per- 
son who borrows money to pay for a 
single- premium life-insurance policy 
may not deduct interest paid to carry 
the loan. However, wealthy individuals 
have been able to avoid this provision by 
borrowing money and depositing it with 
the company for use in paying future 
premiums. They thus get the benefit of 
an interest deduction if the borrowed 
funds are used to purchase an annuity. 
Under the bill, no interest deduction will 
be allowed for such borrowed funds so 
that wealthy individuals will not be given 
a tax advantage over persons who can- 
not afford single-premium policies. 

Ninth. Related taxpayers, section 267: 
Under present law, to prevent abuses, 
losses on sales of property from one per- 
son to a related person, such as a father, 
or a son, are not allowed for tax pur- 
poses. However, various relationships 
have not been covered, with resultant 
abuse. 

Under the bill, three additional cate- 
gories of relationship have been inserted. 
Thus losses will no longer be allowed 
on a sale from a fiduciary of a trust to 
a beneficiary of any other trust created 
by the same grantor, from a fiduciary 
of a trust to a corporation controlled 
by the grantor of the trust, or from a 
taxpayer to a charitable corporation 
controlled by him. 

Tenth. Acquisitions made to avoid in- 
come tax, section 269: Existing law con- 
tains a provision which seeks to prevent 
tax benefits to a taxpayer who acquires 
a corporation for the principal purpose 
of avoiding income taxes. However, this 
provision has been largely ineffectual. 
It has been strengthened in the bill by 
the imposition of a presumption that 
tax avoidance exists in certain defined 
cases which can be overcome by the tax- 
payer only by a clear preponderance of 
the evidence. 
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Eleventh. Expenses related to cutting 
of timber and disposal of coal and tim- 
ber, section 272: (a) Under present law, 
precutting expenses incurred in the year 
of cutting timber are deductible against 
ordinary income, even though when the 
timber is cut, capital gain results. Un- 
der the bill, these expenses can be ap- 
plied only against capital-gain income. 
(b) Under present law, some adminis- 
trative expenses related to coal and tim- 
ber leases are available as a deduction 
against ordinary income even though in- 
come from such leases is treated as capi- 
tal gains. Under the bill, such expenses 
can only reduce the capital gains in cases 
where there is income under the leases. 

Twelfth. Municipal development 
bonds, section 274: Under present law, 
since interest on bonds issued by State 
or local governments is tax-free, a num- 
ber of local areas have issued such bonds 
on which they did not pledge their full 
faith and credit, used the proceeds to 
build a manufacturing plant, which was 
then rented to an industrial concern at 
a low rental aimed solely at paying off 
the principal of the bonds. The rent 
was deductible and the interest tax-free, 
a device through which the tax exemp- 
tion of the local government is trans- 
ferred to a private business. The re- 
sult has been unfair competition be- 
tween localities. Under the bill, any 
rental paid by industrial concerns for 
the use of plants built with such funds 
will not be deductible for tax purposes. 

Thirteenth. Redemption of stock of 
a related corporation, section 304: Un- 
der existing law, an individual who owns 
all of the stock of a corporation having 
earnings and profits will be taxed at 
dividend rates if he sells part of his stock 
back to the corporation inasmuch as this 
transaction has the effect of a dividend. 
However, present law may permit an in- 
dividual to set up his business in two 
wholly owned corporations. As soon as 
one corporation makes money, he causes 
it to buy, from him, stock of the other 
corporation. Upon the sale of the stock 
of one corporation to the other he pays a 
capital-gains tax but he has, in effect, 
achieved exactly the same result as if he 
had paid out the money in question in 
dividends since his ownership in each 
corporation remains the same. The bill 
closes this loophole by providing that 
in such case the shareholder will receive 
dividend treatment in just the same 
manner as he would had he operated 
through only one corporation. 

Fourteenth. Distribution of LIFO In- 
ventory, section 308: Under existing law 
a corporation which values its inventory 
by the LIFO method can distribute this 
inventory to shareholders without pay- 
ment of any tax. Under present condi- 
tion corporations on the LIFO basis will 
generally have a lower cost for their in- 
ventories than corporations on the FIFO 
basis. Thus, a LIFO corporation might 
have a $100,000 cost for inventory worth 
$150,000 while a corporation on the FIFO 
basis might have a $150,000 cost. This 
means that if a LIFO corporation, in- 
stead of selling its inventory, distributes 
it as a dividend it will avoid a tax at 
ordinary income rates on $50,000. 

The bill prevents this method of avoid- 
ance by taxing the LIFO corporation at 
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the time of the distribution of in- 
ventory on the difference between its 
cost under the LIFO method and what 
would have been its cost under the FIFO 
method. 

Fifteenth. Distributions of property 
subject to a liability, section 308: Under 
existing law, a corporation can avoid 
taxes by the distribution of a dividend 
consisting of property which is subject 
to a liability in excess of its basis. Here 
is an example of the way this device 
works: A corporation has property worth 
$1 million, but with a basis of only $200,- 
000. If it sells the property it will be 
subject to a tax on the difference be- 
tween $200,000 and $1 million, namely, 
$800,000. So, instead of selling the 
property, it borrows $1 million against 
it. It then distributes the property sub- 
ject to the liability as a dividend. The 
shareholder will not pay a dividend tax 
because, while the property is worth $1 
million, it is subject to a liability of that 
amount so that the shareholder is neither 
worse nor better off than he was before 
he received the property. The share- 
holder, however, has a basis of $1 mil- 
lion for the property. He sells the prop- 
erty for $1 million and since he realizes 
no gain he pays no tax. He then pays 
off the debt. It will be seen that the 
corporation has, by the device described 
above, avoided a tax on $800,000. 

The bill will impose a tax on the cor- 
poration if it distributes property sub- 
ject to a liability in excess of its basis, 
which will be based on the amount of 
such excess. 

Sixteenth, Preferred stock bail out, 
section 309: Under existing law a corpo- 
ration with large profits of, for example, 
$1 million, may issue new preferred stock 
as a dividend to the holders of its com- 
mon stock. The shareholders pay no 
tax when they receive the dividend un- 
der Supreme Court decision. They then 
sell the preferred stock to a large in- 
vestor for, say, $990,000 and pay only a 
capital-gains tax. They then cause the 
corporation to buy the preferred stock 
back from the investor who only pays a 
capital-gains tax on $10,000. In this 
way, it is possible, if certain court deci- 
sions are not overruled, for shareholders 
who may be in the 80 percent bracket, 
to withdraw their dividends from the 
corporation by paying only a capital- 
gains tax. The investor has made 
$10,000—less his capital-gains tax there- 
on—with no risk to himself. 

The new code will effectively close 
this possible loophole by imposing an 
85-percent transfer tax on the redemp- 
tion by the corporation of any such pre- 
ferred stock issued as a dividend. 

Seventeenth. Inventory dividends, sec- 
tion 310: If a new corporation sells its 
inventory, it will realize ordinary income 
on which it will not only have to pay 
a tax but which will increase its earn- 
ings and profits. If it then pays a divi- 
dend with the money so acquired, its 
shareholders will be taxed at dividend 
rates to the extent of such earnings and 
profits. Existing law in some cases per- 
mits the corporation and its shareholders 
to avoid both of these taxes by distribut- 
ing its inventory to its shareholders as 
a property dividend and having the 
shareholders sell it. 
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While the bill does not tax the cor- 
poration in this situation, it will permit 
the taxation of the shareholders by pro- 
viding that upon such a distribution 
the corporation’s earnings and profits 
will be increased by the excess of the 
fair market value of the inventory over 
its cost. This means that the share- 
holder will pay a dividend tax on the 
dividend distribution. 

Eighteenth. Liquidation of corpora- 
tion in order to obtain stepped-up basis, 
sections 331 and 334: If an individual 
owns a corporation which, in turn, owns 
a depreciable asset on which deprecia- 
tion has been fully taken, but which has 
a fair market value well in excess of its 
basis, he may under existing law liqui- 
date the corporation and, by paying a 
capital-gains tax, get a step-up in basis 
to fair market value. He may then 
start depreciating the asset all over 
again. The new code closes this loop- 
hole by providing that assets in a liqui- 
dation cannot come over to a share- 
holder with a basis in excess of the 
asset basis in the hands of the sub- 
sidiary or his stock basis, whichever is 
higher. 

Nineteenth. Collapsible corporations, 
section 331 and following: The new code 
effectively closes the collapsible cor- 
poration loophole which is now dealt 
with ineffectively by the present code. 
A collapsible corporation is one which 
manufactures property and then liqui- 
dates without there being any realization 
of gain by the corporation and thus no 
tax at the corporate level. The prop- 
erty has appreciated in value over its 
cost and this appreciation is taxed at 
capital gains rates. Since the basis of the 
property becomes its fair market value 
at the time of the distribution, the share- 
holder receiving the property will ordi- 
narily pay no further tax upon a sale 
of this property. The present code con- 
tains a provision which is designed to 
close this loophole by taxing any gain 
on sale of the stock or upon the liquida- 
tion at the rates applicable to ordinary 
income. However, present law is inef- 
fective for several reasons, For example, 
it only applies to a case where there are 
10 or more shareholders involved. 

The bill effectively blocks the use of 
the collapsible corporation device by 
providing that appreciated inventory of 
this type will retain in the hands of the 
recipient shareholder the same basis 
which it had in the hands of the cor- 
poration. Furthermore, it provides that 
assets which are inventory to the cor- 
poration will retain their character as 
inventory in the hands of the share- 
holders so that tax at ordinary income 
rates will be imposed on the sale of the 
property by the shareholders. 

Twentieth. Contributions to operating 
facilities, section 355: Under present 
law, if a civic or like organization gives 
to a corporation a building or factory 
in order to encourage business in a par- 
ticular area, the grant is not included in 
the gross income of the corporation, 
However, the corporation is able to de- 
preciate the building even though it paid 
nothing for it. Under the bill, if such 
a grant is excluded from the corporate 
income, no depreciation will be allowed. 
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Twenty-first. Assumption of liability 
in excess of basis, section 356: If an in- 
dividual transfers property with a basis 
of $200,000 subject to a mortgage of 
$100,000 to a corporation controlled by 
him in exchange for its stock, the stock 
will have a basis in his hands of $200,000 
less the amount of the mortgage; that is, 
$100,000. This is so because the indi- 
vidual has been relieved of paying the 
mortgage. However, if the individual 
had borrowed $500,000 against the prop- 
erty, it is doubtful whether, under exist- 
ing law, the basis can be reduced to less 
than zero for the stock. In other words, 
under existing law he can escape com- 
pletely from any tax liability for the 
$300,000 by which the amount of the 
liability exceeds his basis for the prop- 
erty in the example given above. 

The new code closes this loophole by 
levying a tax on the amount by which 
the liability assumed exceeds the basis 
of the property when property is trans- 
ferred to a controlled corporation. 

Twenty-second. Liquidation followed 
by reincorporation, section 357: Under 
existing law several courts have sanc- 
tioned a device whereby the sharehold- 
ers of a closely held corporation can 
often withdraw its earnings and profits 
at capital gains rates, thus avoiding tax 
at ordinary income rates, by liquidating 
the corporation and reincorporating the 
operating assets in a new corporation. 
The bill makes this method of tax avoid- 
ance impossible. It contains a specific 
provision which would impose an ordi- 
nary income tax on the shareholders in 
this situation. 

Twenty-third. Definition of a reorgan- 
ization, section 359: Present law con- 
tains a very inadequate definition of a 
tax-free reorganization, with the result 
that transactions which, in reality are 
sales, can frequently be cast in the form 
of tax-free mergers or consolidations, 
The new code redefines those transac- 
tions which for tax purposes must con- 
stitute tax-free exchanges. It does so in 
such a way as to make tax avoidance in 
this area very much more difficult. 

Twenty-fourth. Purchase of loss cor- 
poration, section 382: The new code will 
eliminate the trafficking in net operating 
loss carry-overs which is allowed to take 
place under existing law. Under present 
law, it is frequently possible for a suc- 
cessful business to reduce its own tax 
liability by the device of purchasing a 
corporation which has a history of losing 
money and reducing its own taxable in- 
come by the net operating loss of the 
purchased company. The bill will close 
this loophole by providing that where 
more than 50 percent of the stock of a 
loss corporation is purchased, its net op- 
erating loss from past years which is 
available to offset future earnings will 
be reduced in proportion to the shift of 
stock ownership. 

Twenty-fifth. Restricted stock options, 
section 421: Under present law, restricted 
stock options could be granted over any 
period notwithstanding the fact that op- 
tions granted over a long period of time 
are almost certain to benefit the em- 
ployee even though there is no action on 
his part to increase the success of the 
employer corporation. Under the bill, 
options granted after the enactment of 
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this bill must be exercisable over a period 
of 10 years or less. 

Twenty-sixth. Changes in method of 
accounting, section 481: Under present 
law, the Internal Revenue Service has 
been denied the right to make appropri- 
ate transitional adjustments in certain 
cases of involuntary change of account- 
ing method. Failure to make these ad- 
justments has resulted in double deduc- 
tions in some instances and escape of in- 
come from taxation entirely in other in- 
stances. Under the bill, it is specifically 
provided that appropriate transitional 
adjustments are to be made in the future 
with respect to all changes of account- 
ing method. 

Twenty-seventh. Qualified pension, 
profit-sharing, and stock-bonus trusts— 
Taxation of invested business income, 
section 501: These are now completely 
exempt from tax even though they en- 
gage in unrelated trades or businesses. 
Under the bill, these trusts would be 
made subject to tax on income derived 
from any unrelated trade or business and 
on certain rental income. Thus these 
trusts would be subject to tax on these 
sources of income just like charitable, 
educational, and certain other organiza- 
tions have been subject to tax on such 
income since 1950. 

Twenty-eighth. Qualified pension, 
profit-sharing, and stock- bonus trusts— 
Prohibited transactions, section 501: 
Under the bill, these trusts would lose 
their general exemption from income tax 
if they engage in certain prohibited 
transactions, for example, loans by the 
trust to the employer-creator of the trust 
without receipt of adequate security and 
a reasonable rate of interest. Thus these 
trusts would be made subject to the same 
provisions designed to prevent abuse of 
the tax exemption privilege which have 
applied to charitable, educational, and 
certain other tax-exempt organizations 
since 1951. 

Twenty-ninth. Qualified pension, prof- 
it-sharing, and stock-bonus trusts—Pro- 
hibited investments, section 501: Under 
the bill, these trusts would also be denied 
exemption from income tax if they fail 
to comply with certain specific provisions 
regarding allowable types of investments 
for such trusts. These investment re- 
strictions will insure diversification in 
the investment of trust assets and there- 
by provide protection for employees and 
their beneficiaries against dissipation of 
funds which are being accumulated for 
their retirement, a protection which does 
not exist under existing law. 

Thirtieth. Leasebacks by tax-exempt 
organizations, section 514: Under pres- 
ent law, tax-exempt organizations are 
taxable on rents derived from leasebacks 
which they enter into with borrowed 
funds, if the leases are for 5 years or 
more. A number of organizations have 
taken advantage of this term by making 
1-year leases—or no lease—but continu- 
ing to lease to the same person from year 
to year. Under the bill, if such a prac- 
tice is followed, the rents will become 
taxable in the sixth and succeeeding 
years. 

Thirty-first. Ownership of stock by 
tax-exempt organizations or trusts, sec- 
tion 542: Under present law, a corpora- 
tion may be excluded from the personal 
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holding company provisions if more than 
50 percent of its stock is owned by an 
exempt organization or trust. The bill 
provides that an exempt organization or 
charitable trust shall be treated as an 
individual in applying the ownership 
rules applicable to personal holding com- 
panies, thus preventing avoidance of the 
personal holding company provisions. 

Thirty-second. Deduction of capital- 
gains tax, section 545: Under present 
law, a personal holding company is ex- 
empt from personal holding company 
tax on capital gains but allowed a deduc- 
tion for the capital-gains tax in com- 
puting the personal holding company 
tax. The bill denies this deduction. 

Thirty-third. Personal holding com- 
pany provisions, section 545: Under 
present law, the personal holding com- 
pany tax does not apply to amounts sub- 
ject to a lien. There is no requirement 
that, when the lien is lifted, an equiva- 
lent amount of income must be distrib- 
uted to the shareholders. The bill closes 
the loophole by requiring the inclusion 
in personal holding company tax base 
of such amount at the time the lien is 
released. The company will be subject 
to personal holding company tax unless 
it distributes such amounts to the share- 
holders as taxable dividends. 

Thirty-fourth. Estates and trusts, sec- 
tion 666: Under present law, trustees 
may withhold or distribute trust income 
depending upon the tax bracket of the 
beneficiary. Thus, if the beneficiary is 
in a high-tax bracket for a particular 
year the trustee may withhold any dis- 
tribution for that year and pay the tax 
itself on the income at the lower bracket 
rates applicable to it. Later on when 
the trustee distributes that income it 
will be tax exempt in the hands of the 
beneficiary. Under the proposed law, 
any distribution such as this will be 
deemed to have been distributed for the 
five immediately preceding taxable 
years, thus materially reducing the pos- 
sibility of tax avoidance by this device. 

Thirty-fifth. Avoidance through use of 
partnership fiscal year, section 706: Un- 
der existing law, taxpayers acting as a 
partnership can postpone payment of 
tax on as much as 11 months of income. 
They are able to accomplish the result by 
choosing for the partnership a fiscal year 
ending 11 months after their own tax- 
able year, thus taking advantage of the 
fact that they do not include in income 
amounts received from a partnership un- 
til the close of the partnership's year. 
The bill makes the device impossible by 
providing that a partnership or its part- 
ners may not adopt a fiscal year as a 
taxable year without the Government’s 
approval. 

Thirty-sixth. Avoidance through sales 
between the partnership and a control- 
ling partner, section 707: Existing law 
recognizes loss in the case of a sale or 
exchange of property between a control- 
ling partner and the partnership, thus 
in many cases permitting the partner to 
obtain a tax benefit in the form of a loss 
even though he has not, in reality, suf- 
fered an economic loss. The new code 
makes this avoidance device inoperative 
by providing that, in the case of a sale 
or exchange of property between a con- 
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trolling partner and the partnership, loss 
shall not be recognized. 

Thirty-seventh. Avoidance through 
stepup in basis of partnership property 
distributed to a partner, section 732: 
Under existing law, a partner in a part- 
nership holding a distributable asset 
upon which depreciation has been fully 
taken but which has a fair market value 
well in excess of its basis may distribute 
the asset, get a stepup in basis to fair 
market value and then start depreciat- 
ing the asset all over again. The new 
code makes this avoidance device inoper- 
ative by providing a carryover basis for 
the distributed asset. 

Thirty-eighth. Collapsible partner- 
ships, section 751: Under existing law, a 
tax at ordinary income rates can be 
avoided by the members of a partnership 
through the devices of liquidating the 
partnership or selling an interest in the 
partnership. Suppose a partnership has 
inventory with a value of $50,000 and a 
cost of $10,000. If the partnership sells 
the assets, the partners will be taxed at 
ordinary income rates on $40,000. If, on 
the other hand, they liquidate the part- 
nership, they will receive the assets as 
capital assets. They can then sell the 
assets and be subject to tax only at capi- 
tal gains rates. Much the same result 
can be achieved by selling an interest 
in the partnership where the chief assets 
of the partnership are in the form of 
highly appreciated inventory. 

The bill effectively blocks this avoid- 
ance device by providing that the inven- 
tory of a partnership will be treated as 
inventory in the hands of the partners 
if distributed to them and sold by them 
within a period of 5 years. Similarly, 
an ordinary income tax will be imposed 
upon a partner if he sells a partnership 
interest representing inventory which 
has substantially appreciated over its 
cost. 

Thirty-ninth. Sale of fees by partners, 
section 751: Present law permits a part- 
ner to get capital gains treatment where 
a member of a professional partnership 
sells, together with his interest in the 
partnership, his rights to uncollected 
fees and accounts receivable. For ex- 
ample, suppose that 2 lawyers—on a 
cash basis—are members of a partner- 
ship entitled to $50,000 in uncollected 
fees. If they remain members of the 
partnership until the fees are paid, they 
will pay ordinary income tax on the 
$50,000. But by selling their interest in 
the partnership for $50,000 they can 
achieve the same benefit by paying only 
a capital gains tax on the difference be- 
tween $50,000 and the basis of their part- 
nership interest. They are free, of 
course, to organize a new partnership 
the next day and continue in business 
as before. 

The new code closes this loophole by 
providing that when a partner sells his 
share as a partner to any rights to in- 
come—which he has not included in in- 
come—he will be taxed at ordinary in- 
come rates, 

Fortieth. Limitation on losses in the 
case of partnerships, section 704 (d): 
Under existing law, a partner may be 
allowed a share of the loss of the part- 
nership which is far greater than the 
cost to him of his partnership interest. 
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In other words, he can get a tax benefit 
from a loss which he himself has not 
sustained. The bill closes this loophole 
by limiting a partner’s allowable share 
of the partnership’s losses to the cost 
of his interest in the partnership. 

Forty-first. Avoidance through termi- 
nation of a partnership interest, section 
761: Under existing law, partners may 
arbitrarily close a partnership year by 
taking on a new partner with only a 
nominal interest in the partnership. In 
this way, they can avoid taxes by shift- 
ing income from one taxable year to 
another. The bill makes this method of 
tax postponement impossible by pro- 
viding that the partnership year will not 
close unless the partnership’s business 
is terminated or a sale of a major inter- 
est in the partnership is made to out- 
siders. 

Forty-second. Dividends received cred- 
it, section 854: Under present law, a 
corporation receiving dividends from a 
regulated investment company may be 
entitled to the 85 percent in the corp- 
orate dividends credit on such dividends 
even though the income of the regu- 
lated investment company may be de- 
rived, in large part or entirely, from in- 
terest income. The bill provides that, 
if the investment company derives more 
than 25 percent of its income from in- 
terest, the portion of the dividend which 
represents interest income shall not be 
treated as a dividend by the recipient for 
the purpose of the credit. In addition, 
a capital gain dividend is denied the 85 
percent dividends received credit. 

Forty-third. Holding period of proper- 
ty, section 1223: Under the bill, the hold- 
ing period of a noncapital asset ex- 
changed for a capital asset can no longer 
be tacked on to the holding period for 
the capital asset. 

Forty-fourth. Bonds and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness, section 1232: 
Under existing law, the discount element 
on bonds is considered capital gain on 
the sale, exchange or retirement of cou- 
pon or registered bonds and on the sale 
or exchange of noncoupon or nonregis- 
tered bonds. 

(a) Under the bill, the discount ele- 
ment on all bonds issued after January 
1, 1955, is to be treated as ordinary in- 
come, regardless of whether the bonds 
are sold, exchanged or retired. 

(b) Since the distinction between 
coupon and noncoupon—or registered or 
nonregistered—bonds and between sale 
or exchange and retirement has been 
prospectively eliminated, it will no longer 
be possible for taxpayers to avoid ordi- 
nary income taxes by registering or sell- 
ing nonregistered and noncoupon bonds 
shortly before retirement. 

(c) With respect to bonds issued be- 
fore January 1, 1955—and, hence, not 
subject to new treatment—the bill pro- 
vides that noncoupon and nonregistered 
bonds must be put in coupon or reg- 
istered form by March 1, 1954, in order 
to receive capital-gain treatment on re- 
tirement. 

Forty-fifth. Gains and losses from 
short sales, section 1233: Under existing 
law, short sales always give rise to capi- 
tal gains or losses, regardless of the na- 
ture of the property involved. Under 
the bill, short sales will give rise to capi- 
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tal gains and losses only where the prop- 
erty used to cover the sale is a capital 
asset. 

Forty-sixth. Option to buy or sell, sec- 
tion 1234: Under existing law, the sale 
of options gives rise to capital gains or 
losses wherever the holder is not dealing 
in such options even though the under- 
lying property is not a capital asset. 
Under the bill, gain or loss on the sale 
of options will be considered a capital 
gain or loss only where the underlying 
property to which the option relates is a 
capital asset. 

Forty-seventh. Private noncommercial 
annuities, section 1241: Under present 
law, where appreciated property is ex- 
changed for the promise of an annuity 
by a private person, the courts have held 
that no capital gain is realized by the 
annuitant at the time of the exchange. 
Therefore, the annuitant can obtain a 
larger annuity in-this manner than by 
selling his property, paying a capital 
gains tax and then buying a commercial 
annuity. Under the bill, gain is recog- 
nized and taxed immediately when ap- 
preciated gain is exchanged for an an- 
nuity, so that the existing method of 
avoiding the capital-gains tax is no 
longer possible. 

Forty-eighth. Spread back of partner- 
ship income, section 1301: Under exist- 
ing law, a partner may in certain cases 
average his partnership income in any 
one period during which the partnership 
earned the income, even though he was 
not a member of the partnership during 
most of the period. Thus a partner in a 
law firm who receives $50,000 for a case 
in which the firm has rendered services 
over the past 25 years may average the 
$50,000 over such 25-year period, even 
though he has only been a member of the 
partnership for 2 years. The bill closes 
this loophole by preventing a partner 
from spreading back his share of the 
partnership income over the period be- 
fore he became a member of the part- 
nership. 

Forty-ninth. Spread back of split in- 
come to years prior to 1948, section 1301: 
Congress did not enact provisions per- 
mitting husband and wife in noncom- 
munity property States to split their in- 
come until 1948. Despite this fact, cer- 
tain taxpayers have been able to get the 
benefits of income splitting before this 
date. For example, a lawyer in 1955 re- 
ceives a fee upon completion of work be- 
gun in 1945. Although he filed sepa- 
rate returns for the years 1945, 1946, and 
1948, he can, under existing law, con- 
sider that half of his fee was his wife's 
income for those years. The bill con- 
tains a specific provision closing this 
result. 

Fiftieth. Expenses of items chargeable 
to capital account, section 1312. Under 
present law, if a taxpayer expenses items 
which should properly be capitalized and 
subsequently, when the first year is 
barred by the statute of limitations, the 
item is capitalized for purposes of de- 
termining gain or loss on a sale or ex- 
change of the property, the Commission- 
er has no remedy with respect to the 
erroneous treatment in the earlier year. 
The bill permits adjustments in closed 
years where there has been an erroneous 
capitalizing or expensing of items fol- 
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lowed by an inconsistent treatment of 
basis, thus preventing avoidance of tax. 
Fifty-first. Transfer to donees, section 
1312: Under existing law, a taxpayer who 
is subject to the provisions of section 3801 
with respect to an inconsistent treat- 
ment of the basis of property may, under 
certain circumstances, avoid the adjust- 
ment if there is a transfer of the prop- 
erty to a donee. The bill provides that 
the transfer to the donee shall not af- 
fect the adjustment which might other- 
wise be applicable to the donor. 
Fifty-second. Credit for estate tax 
paid by prior estate, section 2013: Exist- 
ing law allows a deduction from the gross 
estate for property previously taxed 
which is measured by the rate of tax ap- 
plicable to the current decedent's estate. 
This can be illustrated by the following 
example: A dies leaving an estate of 
just over $60,000 entirely to B. A’s 
estate will pay only a few dollars of 
estate tax. B, however, dies a year or 
two later with a large estate which may 
be liable for an estate tax at the rate 
of perhaps 50 percent. Under present 
law, B’s estate may deduct the entire 
$60,000 which has been received from 
A’s estate. Since he is in the 50-percent 
bracket, B's estate will have obtained a 
net tax benefit of $30,000, even though 
A’s estate only paid a few dollars of tax. 
The new code closes this loophole by 
allowing a credit against B’s estate which 
cannot exceed the tax attributable to the 
property previously paid by A’s estate. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 40 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, the pending bill em- 
bodies a much-needed revision of our 
tax laws by making hundreds of admin- 
istrative and technical changes. It 
would delete much obsolete language, 
rearrange provisions for clarity and ease 
of use, and provide much simplification, 
In this respect it is very commendable. 

However, the bill embodies much more 
than administrative and technical re- 
forms of our tax laws. Many substan- 
tive changes would be made. The effect 
of these substantive changes, in most 
instances, is to reduce tax liability. And, 
in some instances, they amount to a 
basic change in tax philosophy. 

Many of these substantive changes are 
desirable, and I supported them. There 
are others which may be desirable, but 
which, in my opinion, should be deferred 
in preference to other tax reductions at 
this time. I question the principle in- 
volved in some of the other substantive 
changes. 

I question the basic approach of the 
pending bill. It is my opinion that the 
administrative and technical changes in 
it, which I fully supported, should be 
made in a separate bill. Ido not believe 
that the substantive changes should be 
made in this same bill, as is proposed. 
There would be little difficulty in most of 
us agreeing to a bill embodying just ad- 
ministrative and technical changes. Not 
only do the substantive changes em- 
bodied in the bill open it to controversy, 
but I fear that if there is an insistence 
that they be retained in the bill, when it 
reaches the Senate there is the likelihood 
that all of the good work done on the 
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administrative and technical changes 
will not become law. 

I am also disturbed by the fact that 
under the guise of an administrative and 
technical revision of the law, efforts are 
being made in the pending bill to change, 
in some instances, basic tax philosophy. 

In any event, many of the substantive 
changes made in this bill have not re- 
ceived due deliberation by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. The staffs of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation and the Treasury Depart- 
ment together have spent over 2 years 
preparing recommendations for the bill. 
Extensive hearings were held, and some 
15,000 replies to questionnaires were re- 
viewed preparatory to making recom- 
mendations to be included. In contrast 
to this, the committee deliberated on the 
bill for only 6 weeks. In my opinion, 
such a complete overhauling as this bill 
proposes to make, involving the most 
complicated laws which the Congress has 
ever written, would require at least 1 year 
to fully understand all the changes pro- 
posed and to intelligently approve exist- 
ing law as being as nearly perfect as we 
can make it. 

The committee members in many in- 
stances were given drafts of proposed 
changes and immediately began con- 
sideration of them. We did not have a 
complete print of the bill until 1 week 
before it was reported to the House. 

I fear that in the hasty manner in 
which this legislation was handled by 
the committee, we will spend many 
weeks in the future straightening out 
the law, if it should become law, 

The analysis I have been able to make 
of the bill has led me to believe that 
some of the substantive changes pro- 
posed are ill advised. As the bill now 
stands, these changes on the whole are 
not fair and equitable for businesses and 
individuals generally. I say this be- 
cause, in almost every instance, in order 
for either an individual or a corpora- 
tion to benefit from the tax reductions 
in the bill, they must be in a peculiar 
circumstance. 

THE BILL AND MAJORITY REPORT ARE 
MISLEADING 

In the majority report, it is estimated 
that the net loss in revenue for the fiscal 
year 1955 from the changes made will be 
$197 million, of which $778 million is due 
to reductions and changes in the tax 
liability of individuals, and $619 million 
is due to reductions and changes in the 
tax liability of corporations. This makes 
a total revenue loss of $1.397 billion. The 
corporate tax would be continued at its 
present level of 52 percent for 1 year, 
producing $1.2 billion in revenue for the 
fiscal year 1955. 

This is the first time in my many 
years of experience on the Committee on 
Ways and Means that estimates have not 
been made of the effect of a tax-revi- 
sion bill on revenues in a full year of 
operation. I will say that the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, upon my request, did furnish 
me with estimates of revenue losses in- 
volved in future years. I am concerned 
that the majority did not see fit to set 
forth these estimates in the majority 
report. When we consider the fact that 
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the present corporate rate is being con- 
tinued, in the language of the majority 
with reluctance, for 1 year, it is my 
opinion that the main reason for doing 
this is to camouflage the true loss of 
revenue involved in the bill. 

The estimates furnished me upon my 
request show that the provisions relat- 
ing to the dividend exclusion and credit 
against tax alone, when fully operative 
after 2 years, will mean a loss of $814 
million a year in revenues. They 
also show that, on the same assumptions 
used in making the estimate used for the 
fiscal year 1955, the changes made in the 
provision relating to depreciation deduc- 
tions will increase the revenue loss each 
year, until a maximum loss of $2.2 billion 
is reached in 1960. Then the loss will 
taper off until an equilibrium point is 
reached, around 1970. 

Although it may not be entirely real- 
istic to add to the $1,397 billion revenue 
loss for fiscal year 1955 the additional 
loss estimated under these two provi- 
sions when they reach their maximum 
point, it is the only means I have of 
pointing out just how much loss may be 
involved in a full year of operation. This 
adds up to a revenue loss of $3,796,- 
000,000. 

Another point which I would like to 
make is the fact that, since the cor- 
porate rate is being continued for only 
1 year at the present 52-percent level, 
an additional reduction of $2 billion 
would be involved if it should drop back 
to my percent as scheduled on April 1, 
1955. 

I would also like to point out that, 
under the same assumptions made in 
arriving at the depreciation loss of $375 
million dollars for fiscal year 1955, the 
total loss in revenue involved in the 
change in methods of depreciation, up 
to the point where the change in de- 
preciation methods will have no effect 
on revenues, about 1970, will be $19,500,- 
000,000. This $19,500,000,000 would be 
irretrievably lost to the Government. 
This, no one can deny, is very pertinent 
information which should be made avail- 
able to all Members of the House dur- 
ing consideration of this bill. Not only 
does this involve an enormous total loss 
in revenue, but the loss is spread over 
a number of years to come and might 
very well limit our ability to make de- 
sirable tax adjustments over these same 
years. 

It is also my opinion that the revenue 
estimates which were given us are too 
conservative. 

It will be recalled that excise-tax rates 
which were scheduled to decrease by 
$1,070,000,000 on this coming April 1 
were continued in a bill which passed 
the House last week, for 1 year. I won- 
der if there is any good reason why the 
corporate rate could not have also been 
continued for 1 year in that bill. And 
while I am on the subject of excise-tax 
legislation, I am inclined to agree with 
the label which was given to that bill, 
describing it as the stepchild of this 
bill. I mean by this that the excise- 
tax reductions which were provided in 
that bill were not endorsed by the ma- 
jority so much for the reason that they 
felt that consumers were deserving of 
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some reductions in excise taxes, as they 
were with the thought in mind that they 
could head off an increase in individual 
income-tax exemptions. 

The excise-tax bill was a very strange 
bill. It was entitled “A bill to reduce 
excise taxes,” when as a matter of fact, 
by continuing the increased rates in cer- 
tain excise taxes for an additional year, 
the bill actually increased excise taxes 
by $165 million. 

The majority in their report on the 
pending bill said: 

Your committee has also reported out a 
bill reducing excise taxes by approximately 
$1 billion on a full-year basis. This also 
in large measure represents additional funds 
available for consumer spending. 


This is a misleading statement. The 
effect of that bill, as I have pointed out, 
would be to decrease consumer spend- 
ing power by $165 million in a full year. 


PROVISIONS IN BILL—-GENERAL 


Turning now to the major substan- 
tive changes in this bill, the only group 
of taxpayers who would get relief gen- 
erally are those individuals who receive 
dividends. The other provisions relate 
to selected categories of individual in- 
come taxpayers and corporations that 
must be faced with particular circum- 
stances in order to benefit. 

The basic approach in many of these 
substantive changes is that of the 
trickle-down philosophy of taxation. No 
relief is provided for either individuals 
or corporations generally. Only the for- 
tunate few are to benefit, and in line 
with the trickle-down philosophy, the 
average person and businessman, in 
some unknown and undefined manner, 
are presumed to eventually receive eco- 
nomic advantages from this approach. 

The administration in the budget 
message to Congress has endorsed deficit 
financing. At the same time, the ad- 
ministration has recommended the ma- 
jor substantive provisions contained in 
this bill. In making these recommenda- 
tions, the administration has agreed to 
a reduction in taxes of $1.2 billion as a 
part of its planned deficit. In light of 
this situation, the Congress is faced with 
the problem of choosing just how these 
tax reductions should be made. 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO INDIVIDUAL INCOME 

TAXPAYERS 

It is claimed that more than half of 
the relief provided in this bill goes to 
the average taxpayer. This is not so. 

In my opinion, the only provision in 
the bill which can be claimed as bene- 
fiting the average taxpayer is that pro- 
vision which permits a deduction of in- 
terest charged on contracts of purchase 
of items on the installment basis. Even 
here, this provision only includes those 
cases where the interest charges are not 
stated as a separate amount apart from 
other charges, such as service and car- 
rying charges. Most taxpayers would 
still find it advantageous to use the 
standard deduction, and if they do, this 
provision would be of no benefit to them. 
The total relief provided is estimated at 
$10 million. This is typical of other pro- 
visions in the bill which it is claimed 
benefit the average taxpayer. 

Deductions for medical and dental ex- 
penses would be liberalized by providing 
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that a taxpayer may deduct all such ex- 
penses in excess of 3 percent of his in- 
come, compared to 5 percent under pres- 
ent law. The maximum limitations on 
these deductions would also be doubled. 
The only taxpayers that would benefit 
from this provision are those who would 
have allowable deductions, including 
medical and dental expenses, in excess 
of 10 percent of their income; other- 
wise, they would take the standard de- 
duction. The vast majority of taxpay- 
ers do use the standard deduction. The 
revenue loss from this provision is es- 
timated to be $80 million. 

` The so-called 3-percent rule for the 
taxation of annuities would be abolished 
and a new rule taxing annuities based 
upon the life expectancy of recipients 
would be adopted. In the case of per- 
sons receiving pensions or annuities 
from a fund to which they have con- 
tributed, no tax would be applicable on 
such payments if within 3 years they 
would get back the total amount which 
they contributed to such funds. After 
recovering these amounts, all payments 
would be fully taxable. In the case of 
the life expectancy rule, a person who 
outlives his life expectancy would still 
be permitted to exclude the amount de- 
termined each year as a return of his 
contribution, even though it would be 
fully recovered when he has lived as 
long as his life expectancy. Revenue 
loss, $10 million. 

Persons receiving retirement income 
would be, in effect, exempted from the 
first bracket tax rate—20 percent—on 
the first $1,200 of such income. Revy- 
enue loss, $125 million. 

Working mothers who are widows or 
the wives of disabled husbands, widow- 
ers and legally divorced or separated 
persons would be permitted to deduct 
child care expenses up to $600 a year. 
Here again the relief provided is limited, 
and the person might still find it ad- 
vantageous to use the standard deduc- 
tion. Revenue loss, $40 million. 

Foster children and others who live 
in the taxpayer’s home and who are 
supported by him could be claimed as 
dependents. Revenue loss, $85 million. 

At the present time, single heads of 
households are permitted one-half of 
the advantage which married couples 
derive from income splitting. The bill 
would liberalize this by permitting single 
heads of families full income splitting. 
The number of persons who can quali- 
fy a taxpayer for this treatment would 
be narrowed somewhat. Heads of fami- 
lies with one dependent with an income 
of less than $3,555 a year would get no 
benefit from this provision, since their 
rate of tax from income splitting would 
not be lowered. Revenue loss, $50 mil- 
lion. 

Farmers would be permitted to deduct 
soil and water conservation expenses up 
to 25 percent of their gross income. At 
the present time, in many instances, 
such expenses are not deductible, but 
must be capitalized. Revenue loss, $10 
million. 

Businessmen and farmers would be 
permitted more liberal depreciation de- 
ductions on their capital assets. Rev- 
enue loss, $75 million, 
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At the present time, a trust is allowed 
an income tax exemption of $100. This 
would be raised to $300 for certain trusts. 
Revenue loss, $3 million. 

Under present law, proceeds of life 
insurance policies are includible in a 
decedent’s estate, where the decedent 
possessed no incidents of ownership 
but paid the premiums on the policy. 
The bill would eliminate life insurance 
proceeds in such a case from the de- 
cedent’s estate. When it is realized that 
there is an exemption from estate tax 
provided of $60,000, we can see that only 
well-to-do persons would be benefited 
by this provision. Revenue loss, $25 mil- 
lion. 

Allowable charitable deductions would 
be increased from 20 to 30 percent of a 
taxpayer's adjusted gross income, where 
charitable contributions are made to re- 
ligious and educational institutions and 
to hospitals. This provision would be of 
no benefit to the average taxpayer, since 
he is not in a position to make such 
sizable contributions, Revenue loss, $25 
million. 

An exclusion from income and a credit 
against tax would be provided for divi- 
dend income. In the first year of opera- 
tion of this provision, $50 of dividend 
income would be excluded from gross 
income and a credit of 5 percent of the 
remaining amount would be allowed 
against tax, in most cases. In the second 
and subsequent years, $100 would be 
excluded from income and a 10-percent 
credit against tax would be provided, in 
most cases. This provision would bene- 
fit only 8 percent of American families, 
since 92 percent receive no dividend in- 
come. Of the 8 percent affected, six- 
tenths of 1 percent own 80 percent of 
all publicly held stock. 

Eighty percent of all taxpayers have 
incomes of less than $5,000 a year. These 
taxpayers received, in 1950, less than 
11 percent of all dividend income. Per- 
sons with incomes of $10,000 or more, 4 
percent of all taxpayers, received almost 
three-fourths of all dividend income in 
1950. Persons earning $25,000 or more, 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of all taxpay- 
ers, received more than half of all divi- 
dendincome. When we consider the fact 
that persons in the low-income group, 
$5,000 and under, individually, receive 
very little dividend income, we can see 
that the dividend provision will mean 
little to them. 

The claim is being made that many 
widows and elderly retired persons who 
depend on dividend income will be bene- 
fited from this provision. These facts 
indicate that very few such persons re- 
ceive any dividend income whatever, and 
that the vast majority of higher income 
taxpayers do receive such income. 

This proposal is included by the ma- 
jority in their classification of provisions 
which will benefit the average taxpayer. 

The revenue loss from this provision 
is substantial. It is estimated in the 
fiscal year 1955 that it will be $240 mil- 
lion; in fiscal year 1956, $642 million; 
and when fully operative, $814 million. 

When we realize that just over 4 per- 
cent of the people in the United States 
own publicly held stock, we can see that 
a few selected individuals only will bene- 
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fit from this tax reduction. The com- 
mittee announcement of the adoption 
of this proposal stated: 

The committee approved two new provi- 
sions which take the first step toward the 
elimination of double taxation on corporate 
dividends. 


To eliminate such dividends com- 
pletely from tax would cost about $3.4 
billion in revenue, 

This provision, more than any other 
in the bill, is symptomatic of the present 
administration’s tax philosophy. This 
is the one area where tax relief is least 
needed at this time, Not only this, I 
question the principle of taxing unearned 
income at a lesser rate than that applied 
to earned income. 
fo strongly oppose this provision of the 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO CORPORATIONS 


A few changes were made in the allow- 
ance of percentage depletion for certain 
minerals, by adding new items to the list 
and increasing the allowances for some. 
Revenue loss, $27 million, 

Certain changes were made in ac- 
counting provisions of the tax laws, such 
as permitting the spreading of prepaid 
income over years in which it is earned, 
resulting in a revenue loss of $45 million. 

Net operating losses would be permit- 
ted to be carried back 2 years instead 
of the present 1 year. Revenue loss, 
$100 million. 

Income from foreign branches and 
subsidiaries of domestic corporations 
would be taxed at 14 percentage points 
less than that applicable to the domestic 
income of corporations. Also, branch 
income would not be taxable until it is 
brought into this country. Revenue 
loss, $147 million. 

Depreciation allowances under pres- 
ent law would be liberalized by permit- 
ting taxpayers who have depreciable as- 
sets to use the so-called double-rate 
declining-balance method of deprecia- 
tion. The effect of this change is to 
permit such taxpayers to write off two- 
thirds of the cost of their capital assets 
in the first half of the asset’s useful life. 
Under the present so-called straight- 
line method, one-half of an asset’s cost 
A written off in the first half of its useful 

e. 

I agree that there are many instances 
in which assets depreciate more rapidly 
in their first years of use. I am con- 
cerned, however, as to whether priority 
should be given to this type of tax relief 
to the exclusion of more general tax 
relief. 

The estimated revenue loss under this 
provision in the fiscal year 1955 is $375 
million. This loss, as I pointed out 
earlier, increases over the years, under 
the same assumptions used in making 
the estimates for fiscal year 1955, until 
it reaches a maximum of $2.2 billion in 
1960. Before an equilibrium point is 
reached, there will be a total loss of rev- 
enue involved of over $19 billion. 

To me, there is a serious question as 
to whether the Congress should commit 
itself at this time to such a cumulative 
loss of revenue. In any event, it is my 
opinion that priority should not be given 
to this type of tax reduction. 
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AN INCREASE IN INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX 
EXEMPTIONS IS NEEDED 

It is an acknowledged fact that a de- 
cline is taking place in our economy. 
The President has recognized this, and 
has stated that if the decline continues 
through the month of March he will 
recommend additional steps to bolster 
the economy. 

The administration feels that what is 
needed at this time is tax reductions 
which it believes will bolster the econ- 
omy by encouraging investment in cor- 
porations and plant and equipment. I 
disagree with this thesis. It is my opin- 
ion that we do not lack sufficient capacity 
to produce now, but our trouble is a 
Jack of sufficient purchasing power to 
buy what is being produced or capable 
of being produced. : 

The most effective way of bringing 
about an increase in purchasing power 
is to reduce taxes for taxpayers gen- 
erally. This can be done by .increasing 
individual income-tax exemptions. 

It is my thought that the individual 
income-tax exemptions should be raised 
at least $100, from $600 to $700. This 
would remove about 7 milion taxpayers 
completely from the rolls and would re- 
lease 2.3 billion dollars in purchasing 
power in a year’s time. 

It is my contention that no business- 
man will expand his capacity to produce 
if he does not foresee markets which will 
absorb his production. 

Not only would an increase of $100 
in individual income-tax exemptions 
bolster the economy immediately, but it 
would provide a very fair and equitable 
way of reducing individual income-tax 
liability. We all know that exemptions 
were reduced considerably during the 
war, in order to finance the war effort 
and, at the same time, combat inflation. 
Since the present administration has 
found it necessary to recommend tax re- 
ductions as a means of increasing eco- 
nomic activity, the responsibility is great 
in choosing the type of reductions which 
are most effective in doing this. In light 
of the economic evidence at hand, it is 
clear that an increase in exemptions is 
the answer. 

I do not have to tell you that the pres- 
ent exemptions are unrealistic in light 
of living costs. Many families find it 
difficult to buy even the necessities of life 
today. If some relief is provided them, 
consumption of goods will be increased 
to such an extent that the decline in our 
economy could very well be reversed. 
This would put it on a much more stable 
basis than would be the case if we offer 
incentives for increased capacity and 
production, with no incentives being of- 
fered tending to increase consumption. 

At the present time, it is estimated 
that there are about 3.7 million persons 
unemployed, and the rate of unemploy- 
ment is increasing monthly. In this 
situation, it is inconceivable to me that 
the present administration still insists 
that what we need is not increased pur- 
chasing power but increased capacity. 

A $100 increase in exemptions will di- 
rectly benefit every individual income 
taxpayer in the country, and particularily 
those in the low-income groups. For ex- 
ample, a married man with two depend- 
ents with a net income, before exemp- 
tions, of $5,000, would have his taxes de- 
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creased by $80, or 15.4 percent. A mar- 
ried man with two dependents with a net 
income, before exemptions, of $4,000, 
would have his taxes decreased $80, or 
25 percent. A married man with two 
dependents with a net income, before ex- 
emptions, of $2,800, would be relieved 
completely from the tax of $80 which he 
now pays. 

The administration sees no drawback 
in inereasing exemptions for trusts by 
$200, or providing an exemption of $100 
for dividend income, yet the Secretary 
of the Treasury, refiecting the position 
of the President, has stated that he 
vigorously opposes an increase of $100 
in income-tax exemptions. 

I shall support the motion to recommit 
the bill to strike out the provision relat- 
ing to the exclusion and credit against 
tax for dividends, and directing that a 
provision be inserted in the bill increas- 
ing individual income-tax exemptions 
from $600 to $700. Ido this in good con- 
science, and in the interest of the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Nation. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Can the gentleman tell 
me why, when his party was in power for 
20 years, they never recommended an in- 
crease in the exemptions? The only in- 
crease in the exemptions we have had 
since his party was in power was when 
the Republicans were in control of the 
80th Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman has 
stated the situation correctly, and he 
knows the answer as well as I do. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the answer? 

Mr. COOPER. We had to fight and 
to finance the Second World War and 
the Korean conflict. We had to provide 
additional revenue during all that time. 
Most of the additional taxes were put on 
by lowering the exemptions. It is my 
position that when your administration 
recommends that tax relief be given, the 
burden should be taken off just exactly 
as it was put on; that is, by increasing 
the individual income tax exemption. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite their persistent claim to the title 
of the party of the balanced budget, and 
despite their campaign pledges to bal- 
ance the budget, the Republicans in the 
administration and in Congress have 
made a decision to cut taxes and reduce 
revenues—even in the face of a $3 bil- 
lion deficit planned by the administra- 
tion for the coming fiscal year. 

The question that now arises is, What 
kind of a tax reduction should there be? 
On this question, the issue is simple: 

Shall we revert to the old and—I had 
thought—discredited trickle-down the- 
ory of taxation of the 1920’s—whereby 
the bulk of the relief is directed toward 
big business and the wealthy with the 
thought that some undefined and un- 
known advantage will eventually “trickle 
down” to those with lower incomes? 

Or shall we continue the tax philoso- 
phy that has prevailed over the past two 
decades—one of insuring the prosperity 
of the Nation by not only looking at the 
larger businesses and the wealthy but 
also by looking to the purchasing power 
and the well-being of the consumers of 
America—and, most especially, those 
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with lower incomes who want most and 
need most to spend. 

With the issue thus clearly drawn, I 
am prompted to oppose the tax bill rec- 
ommended by the majority on two prin- 
cipal grounds: 

First, it is neither a fair nor an equita- 
ble tax-reduction bill. Over nine-tenths 
of its benefits go to corporations and to 
wealthy taxpayers. A mere pittance 
goes to the vast majority of American 
taxpayers who earn $5,000 a year or less, 

Second, it is, in my opinion a prode- 
pression instead of a proprosperity tax 
bill. 

The statistics prove beyond dispute 
that the Nation is in the midst of an 
economic decline. The President recog- 
nized this when he said that the month 
of March would be the crucial indicator 
of the extent of the decline. 

The administration tax program, as 
well as the tax bill recommended by the 
majority, are clearly and admittedly 
based on the belief that what the econ- 
omy needs most now is more business in- 
vestment and expansion, since nearly all 
the tax benefits go to corporations and 
corporation shareholders. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury expressed the ad- 
ministration's philosophy when he said, 
“Production is the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” 

Secretary Humphrey may be right in 
implying that the question of whether 
production causes consumption or vice 
versa is a sort of chicken-egg puzzle. 
But I believe that both logic and the 
economic evidence at hand indicate that 
what America needs most today is more 
consuming power to enable consumers 
to buy what American industry is al- 
ready able to produce. 

The logic of this is wrapped up in a 
question asked by William Trufant Fos- 
ter in 1927: “What good is business with- 
out a consumer?” Clearly, no matter 
what the tax incentives, business is not 
going to expand unless it believes there 
will be a market for all the new things 
it will produce. 

The economic evidence to support the 
greater need for more consuming power 
is all around us. The steel industry is 
operating at only 74 percent of capacity. 
Many automobile plants are operating on 
a part-time basis. Unemployment is 
growing. Farm-implement centers are 
suffering from acute unemployment, a 
symptom of declining farm prices and 
income. 

I share fully the desire of the majority 
to offer to business incentives to expand. 
But I believe that the most powerful in- 
centive to business expansion lies not in 
tax advantages to corporations and their 
shareholders but in greater spending 
power for consumers. 

History supports this view, and con- 
tradicts the Republican contention that 
high tax rates have stifled business ex- 
pansion. In 1946, when the corporate 
tax rate was 38 percent, business invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment totaled 
just under $15 billion. In 1953, when the 
maximum corporate tax rate was 52 per- 
cent, with an additional excess-profits 
tax of 30 percent applicable to many cor- 
porations, business investment in new 
plant and equipment totaled nearly $28 
billion—almost twice the 1946 rates. 
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If consumption is already beginning 
to lag behind production—an acknowl- 
edged fact—what will be the situation 
next year, when there will be 700,000 
more job seekers and 2 million more 
mouths to feed in America? And what 
of the year after that? If we do not con- 
centrate on stimulating the consumer’s 
buying power now, we will fall further 
and further behind, and deeper and 
deeper into economic chaos. 

Clearly, this Republican tax bill ig- 
nores these factors. 

Clearly, it gives little consideration 
to the average taxpayer and consumer. 

Clearly, this Republican tax will rep- 
resent a return to, and a test of the 
trickle-down theory of tax relief. 

In their majority report, the Republi- 
cans have completely ignored all but the 
first-year effects of this tax bill. In do- 
ing so, they conceal its long-run effects. 

The following table shows just who 
gets what out of this tax bill, when its 
provisions become fully effective: 


Amount 

of benefit 
(fully ef- 
fective) in 

millions 


Provision Who benefits 


$814 | High-income taxpayers (4 


Dividend tax 
credit. percent of all axes 


get 66 percent of 
Diisi 225 eee 
e ation orporat ions. 
Loss carry back 100 Do. 


This table does not tell the whole 
story. Added to it is the fact that most 
families received no net tax relief from 
the Democratic tax reductions that took 
effect automatically January 1—for 
which the Republicans falsely take 
credit—when coupled with social secu- 
rity tax increase oi one-half of 1 per- 
cent. I supported this increase as did 
the working man, but as a practical 
matter, the combined effect of these 
two was a tax increase for all families of 
four with incomes of $3,500 or less. Even 
after this new Republican tax bill is 
rassed, these millions of families will 
still be waiting for the first taste of that 
long-promised, long-awaited. Republican 
tax relief. 

In view of the decision taken by the 
Republican majority to pursue a course 
of tax reduction at this time, I believe it 
is time they got the tax relief the Re- 
publicans have promised them. I believe 
that the best way to give it to them— 
and also the best way of stimulating the 
economy—is to increase the personal 
exemptions from $600 to $700 a year. 
This is the best, the quickest, and most 
direct way of putting money into the 
hands of the people who need to spend 
it most—the lower-income families who 
must struggle to make ends meet, even 
as to the necessities of life, and who are 
never quite able to satisfy their wants 
for the better things in life. 

On one matter, I wish to make my 
position crystal clear: In criticizing 
certain provisions in this bill which give 
tax relief to corporations and their 
shareholders, I am not in any way moti- 
vated by “‘anti-business” notions. I be- 
lieve there could be no more convincing 
evidence of the belief of the Democrats 
in our desire to promote the free enter- 
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prise system and the business community 
than the way in which our party saved 
capitalism from ruin in the 1930’s and 
in 2 short decades built the greatest 
prosperity any Nation has ever known 
in the history of man. It is this pros- 
perity—prosperity for businessman, 
farmer and laborer alike—that we strive 
to perpetuate. 

Clearly, this Nation must remain 
strong militarily, as well as economi- 
cally. To remain strong militarily re- 
quires money, whether we like it or not. 
There is a limit, then, on the amount our 
Government's budget can be reduced in 
the immediate future, and a limit, too, 
on how much Federal revenues may be 
reduced without endangering the fabric 
of our economy. 

If the times permitted, I would like to 
give tax relief to everyone who desires 
it. As it is, however, we must give a 
priority to each provision in this bill. A 
great many of the provisions are highly 
desirable, taken by themselves. It is 
only when measured alongside other 
more urgently needed tax reductions 
that they can be criticized. 

I wish to say that there are many pro- 
visions in this bill which represent 
healthy and much-needed reforms, and 
Iam happy to acknowledge the long and 
careful study by many interested groups 
which have made these reforms possible. 

Despite these desirable features, I be- 
lieve that this is the wrong kind of tax 
bill which gives relief to the wrong peo- 
ple at the wrong time. 

For the sake of the Nation’s prosperity, 
as well as for the sake of fairness and 
equity, I must in all conscience oppose 
the tax bill of the majority in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the minority report as filed in 
connection with this bill contains what 
purports to be an analysis of a number 
of technical provisions of the bill. Un- 
fortunately—and I do not say that this 
was done by design—unfortunately, the 
minority have in some instances mis- 
stated or misinterpreted the present 
law; and in others they have either mis- 
stated or misinterpreted the effect of the 
changes proposed by this bill. 

Many taxpayers rely upon committee 
reports as a basis for determining com- 
mittee intent, or determining congres- 
sional intent; and also for determining 
the effect of proposed changes. There- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I have had pre- 
pared an analysis of those technical pro- 
visions referred to in the minority report, 
which I shall include as a part of my re- 
marks at this time. 

ANALYSIS ON MINORITY REPORT ON THE TAX 
REVISION BILL, H. R. 8300 


The minority views on the tax revi- 
sion bill (H. R. 8300) contain numerous 
errors in both the interpretation of the 
existing law and of the proposed bill. 
These errors are not minor ones; they 
are basic and fundamental errors. 

An interpretation and appraisal based 
on errors of fact are, of course, mis- 
leading. The following specific com- 
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ments on the points raised in the mi- 
nority report make these corrections and 
provide the basis for a correct interpre- 
tation of the bill. 

DIVIDENDS-RECEIVED EXCLUSION AND CREDIT 

In commenting on the proposed 
dividends-received exclusion and credit, 
the minority report asserts—on pages 
B7-B9—that this provision would make 
a fundamental change in our tax phil- 
osophy, reverse the ability-to-pay prin- 
ciple of taxation, and give a tax advan- 
tage to unearned or investment income 
over earned income from labor. It 
purports to find difficulty in understand- 
ing the purpose and rationale of this 
provision which it alleges would benefit 
only a handful of predominantly 
wealthy taxpayers. 

The purpose of this provision is to 
reduce the discriminatory double taxa- 
tion of dividends, to provide incentives 
for all taxpayers to make equity capital 
more readily available to corporate en- 
terprise, and to encourage the invest- 
ment required for economic growth. 

It is extraordinary that the minority 
report would attempt to evaluate this 
provision without a single reference to 
the problem of double taxation at which 
it is directed. Its silence on the fact of 
double taxation lends an air of unreality 
to its approach to this important feature 
of the bill. 

Double taxation of dividends is a real 
and widely recognized inequity. No 
other form of income is subject to such 
extraordinary double taxation. The re- 
ality of the higher burden due to dou- 
ble taxation does not come to light by 
merely looking at the individual income 
tax on dividends as the minority report 
does. A true picture of the existing sit- 
uation is obtained only if the combined 
corporate and individual tax burden on 
distributed corporate earnings is taken 
into account. For example, an individ- 
ual whose taxable income is in the first 
individual income tax bracket bears a 
tax of as much as $61.60 on $100 of earn- 
ings on his shares in a corporation. This 
marginal rate of 62 percent on dividend 
income compares with 20 percent on his 
salary or wages. The extent of the dis- 
crimination against dividend income due 
to its being taxed first to the corporation 
and then again to the individual share- 
holder is shown in the table below: 
Combined corporate and individual tar 

burden on $100 of corporate earnings com- 

pared with tar on nondividend income 
assuming all corporate earnings after tar 
are distributed 


[Married person filing joint return] 


Taxon 
Taxon | additional 


additional $100 of 
Individual’s taxable income 8100 of non-| earnings 

dividend on cor- 
income porate 
shares 

$20 $61.60 

22 62. 56 

26 64. 48 

30 66. 40 

38 70, 24 

43 72. 64 

59 80. 32 

75 88. 00 

90 95. 20 

91 95. 68 


. N O 
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On the basis of these facts, it is a 
distortion to claim that the proposal re- 
verses the ability-to-pay principle or 
gives a tax advantage to investment over 
earned income. The truth is that the 
proposal merely partially alleviates or 
corrects an existing discrimination re- 
flected in higher tax burdens on income 
from one particular form of investment, 
the one which involves the greatest risk 
and makes the most vital contribution to 
economic expansion and progress, name- 
ly, equity capital. Interest, rents, roy- 
alties, and other forms of investment 
income do not bear such double taxation. 
These other forms of investment income 
are deductible by the payor, corporate, 
or otherwise. Moreover, these other 
forms of investment not subject to the 
double tax generally involve substan- 
tially less risk than equity capital com- 
mitments. 

There is no escaping the fact that 
present tax laws are unfair to people 
who choose to invest their savings in 
stock ownership of a part of American 
industry. These investors are not, as 
the minority report suggests, a few 
shareholders of great personal wealth. 
On the contrary, there are millions of 
stockholders and they are widely dis- 
tributed among the low- and moderate- 
income families. Statistics of Income 
for 1950, which the minority report 
quotes incompletely, shows that more 
than three-fourths of all individuals re- 
porting dividends have incomes of less 
than $10,000, and over 44 percent of 
dividend recipients have incomes of less 
than $5,000. Shareholders are not a 
class apart, but include farmers, house- 
wives, schoolteachers, businessmen, re- 
tired persons, craftsmen, skilled and un- 
skilled laborers. 

Some measure of relief for double tax- 
ation of dividends has been recom- 
mended by virtually all responsible 
groups, with few exceptions, as part of a 
desirable tax reform program. Few, 
indeed, would deny the reality of double 
taxation and the need for adjustment. 
Differences have existed with respect to 
the particular method of relief. The 
method selected for inclusion in the bill 
is one which is closely similar to that 
adopted in Canada and in successful 
operation for several years. It also fol- 
lows closely the traditional method used 
in this country to prevent double taxa- 
tion prior to 1936. In the confusion 
which resulted from the adoption and 
Subsequent abandonment of the ill-fated 
undistributed profits tax of 1936, our 
traditional method of avoiding double 
taxation by relieving the dividends re- 
ceived by the individual shareholders of 
a specified number of percentage points 
of the individual tax, usually equal to 
the first bracket rate, was dropped. The 
equity of our tax system has suffered 
as a consequence, with undesirable ef- 
fects on the flow of equity investment. 
It is hoped that the adoption of the 
proposal will once more place our tax 
system on a fair and rational basis with 
respect to the coordination of the cor- 
porate and individual tax on distributed 
earnings. 

The minority report also speaks of 
high levels of dividends and retained 
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earnings as considerations adverse to the 
proposed relief for double taxation. 
The fact is that the comparatively high 
rate of retention is in part symptomatic, 
along with the high proportion of debt 
financing, of the distortions in business 
financing which have been produced by 
double taxation. Equity capital for new 
corporate enterprises and expansion has 
been inadequate. As a consequence, 
corporations seeking to expand had to 
rely on internal sources of funds and 
debt financing. The level of dividend 
payments, as a proportion of national 
income, has not increased but decreased, 
and is now relatively low by historical 
standards, particularly if adjustment is 
made for added investment. Dividends 
paid by some important corporations 
have not increased atall. The necessity 
for internal capital expansion and high 
corporate taxes have been major factors. 
So long as it is necessary to maintain 
present high levels of corporate and in- 
dividual taxation, it is particularly im- 
portant to minimize their adverse effects 
on investment incentives. The pro- 
posed relief for double taxation will meet 
a vital need in this respect. 
DEPRECIATION 


The main points raised in the minority 
report on depreciation are, first, the reve- 
nue cost; and, second, the lack of in- 
centive provided by the plan. 

The report attempts to isolate the 
depreciation deductions resulting from 
a more liberalized depreciation policy 
from all the areas directly related to 
that policy in order to ascertain the ef- 
fects on revenue. It contains a table 
comparing depreciation deductions com- 
puted for a group of 20 similar assets 
assuming that under either straight-line 
depreciation at 5 percent or declining- 
balance depreciation at 10 percent, the 
businessman, whether he be merchant, 
manufacturer, or farmer, is going to 
maintain the same investment policy. 
It assumes that his willingness to incur 
the risk of investment in a capital asset 
is the same under either method. It 
makes no provision for the additional 
investment which will be made possible 
through the added working capital which 
faster depreciation provides in the form 
of tax savings. This increase in liquid 
funds in many instances will make possi- 
ble the borrowing necessary to finance 
additional investment. 

To illustrate the effect of depreciation 
policy on capital investment let us as- 
sume the following: 

A machine tool purchased in 1943 ata 
cost of $2,000 has been depreciated under 
present law and regulations at the rate 
of 5 percent or $100 a year. Its efficiency 
has declined in postwar years to the 
point where maintenance and repair 
costs are climbing to a dangerous level. 
Strong arguments can be made for a 
new machine with improved features, 
greater capacity and better quality of 
product. But by 1953 the company has 
recovered only $1,000 of the cost of the 
old machine and the price of the new 
machine is $3,500. An additional in- 
vestment of $2,500 is required, and that 
amount will have to come out of earn- 
ings after taxes. With a tax rate of, 
say 50 percent, the company will have 
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to earn $5,000 before taxes in order to 
supply earnings of $2,500. If the new 
investment can be recovered at a rate of 
only $175—5 percent of $3,500—a year 
for 20 years, it is very likely that this 
company will decide to get along for 
another few years with the old machine. 

If, however, the company could re- 
cover 40 percent of its investment, or 
$1,400, in the first 5 years, and 65 percent 
of its investment, or $2,275, in the first 
10 years, the barrier which exists under 
present policy is removed and the obso- 
lete machinery is discarded. The pur- 
chase of the new machine means an 
additional depreciation deduction of $250 
in the first year over the deduction which 
would have been allowable on the old 
machine. But the rate of return before 
taxes on the new investment, perhaps 
25 percent or $875 will far exceed the 
return on the old machine and the trans- 
action results in additional revenue 
rather than a loss of revenue. 

This situation multiplied many times 
throughout the country has resulted in 
a cumulative drag upon modernization. 
It is the result of a policy initiated in 
1934 of enforcing straight-line depre- 
ciation over engineering estimates of 
useful life. The change in policy incor- 
porated in the bill will provide the in- 
centives to invest in modern up-to-date 
equipment at a particuarly opportune 
time when all business, especially small 
business needs encouragement and help 
in expanding operations and providing 
employment. , 

The minority report expresses doubt 
that present methods of depreciation 
have held back expansion appreciably. 
It points to investment in plant and 
equipment in 1953 of $28 billion as com- 
pared with $15 billion in 1946. It is sig- 
nificant that of the 1953 total, between 
$6 and $7 billion of expenditures were 
made on facilities certified for rapid 
amortization under the defense program 
and that expenditures for capital assets 
in 1953 reflected the pressures for facili- 
ties under the defense program which 
was at its peak in that year. This pro- 
gram will taper off in another year or 
two and some incentive will be required 
to take its place in maintaining capital 
investment. The experience of many 
other nations, including Great Britain, 
Sweden and Canada, testifies to the de- 
sirable results of investment incentive 
provided by liberalized depreciation pol- 
icy. 

The depreciation policy in the bill is 
considerably less liberal than the policies 
adopted by these other nations. For 
example, Great Britain permits, in addi- 
tion to declining-balance depreciation 
at 125 percent of basic rate, an addi- 
tional allowance in the year of acquisi- 
tion equal to 20 percent of the cost of 
machinery, 10 percent of the cost of 
buildings, and 40 percent on mining 
works. Sweden, presently allows free 
depreciation with a limit of 20 percent 
of cost each year for all machinery and 
equipment. This results in a 5-year 
write off for these assets. Canada al- 
lows declining-balance depreciation at 
20 percent for all industrial machinery 
and equipment and 5 percent for all 
buildings, 
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The depreciation policy in the bill can 
be justified on business accounting 
grounds alone. There are many in- 
stances where corporate financial state- 
ments today are prepared for other than 
tax purposes on the basis of more rapid 
depreciation charges in the early years 
of the use of property. Depreciation es- 
sentially is a cost of doing business that 
must be matched with the income pro- 
duced by the property. Since an asset 
normally produces more income in its 
early years of life than in the years im- 
mediately preceding its retirement, the 
depreciation deduction should be taken 
into account in the same manner. The 
declining-balance method, as proposed, 
is the most convenient, generally appli- 
cable method yet devised to accomplish 
that purpose. The rates at which the 
method is approved are within the limits 
of sound accounting and are designed 
to provide the necessary incentive with- 
out severe revenue losses in the transi- 
tion period. 

ELIMINATION OF PREMIUM PAYMENT TEST FOR 

INCLUSION OF LIFE INSURANCE IN ESTATES 


The minority report—pages B14-B15— 
criticizes the removal of the present re- 
quirement that the payment of pre- 
miums on life insurance will automati- 
cally bring a policy into the taxable es- 
tate of a husband in spite of the fact 
that the policy and all rights in it may 
have been given to a beneficiary prior 
to death. 

The purpose of the change is to re- 
move a present discrimination against 
life insurance. The payment of annual 
premiums is basically no different than 
annual gifts of other forms of property. 
A recipient may invest gifts in any way 
he chooses with no presumption that 
the property purchased with the gift 
would later be included in the estate of 
the donor. A gift of life insurance is 
subject to the gift tax, as is a gift of 
other forms of property, and the pay- 
ment of annual premiums is subject to 
gift taxation, as are other forms of regu- 
lar gifts; there is no reason to discrimi- 
nate against the net result of the gift 
merely because it happens to take the 
form of life insurance. 

One of the purposes of the bill is to 
remove discriminations in favor or 
against certain forms of investment, in- 
cluding life insurance. At another place, 
section 101 (d), the bill removes a 
present discrimination in favor of life 
insurance by removing the full tax ex- 
emption accorded to the interest ele- 
ments of installment payments of life 
insurance policies. Under the bill only 
the first $500 of interest in an annual 
payment to a surviving spouse, and the 
first $250 of interest in an annual pay- 
ment to a surviving descendent, will be 
tax exempt. This change was necessary 
to prevent tax avoidance by high- 
bracket taxpayers who would otherwise 
be tempted to convert their estates into 
life insurance to secure the advantage 
of tax exemption on the interest receiy- 
able through installment payment. 

The minority report ignores this sec- 
ond change in the tax treatment of life 
insurance. Either one is desirable by 


itself, to remove an unfair discrimina- 
tion; together they remove one discrimi- 
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nation against and another discrimina- 
tion in favor of investment in life in- 
surance and thereby make the law fairer 
and more neutral with respect to this 
form of investment. 

DEFERRED COMPENSATION, PENSION TRUSTS, ETC. 


The minority report indicates that the 
pension, profit-sharing, and stock-bonus 
provisions in the revenue-revision bill 
would discriminate in favor of high-paid 
employees and shareholders to the detri- 
ment of low-paid employees. 

Actually, the changes made in the 
treatment of pension, profit-sharing, and 
stock-bonus plans by the bill are intend- 
ed to simplify and clarify the pertinent 
provisions, to remove inconsistences and 
ambiguities in the present treatment, 
and to promote the more extensive use 
of these socially desirable programs. 

A major objective of the revision is to 
replace the present ambiguous rules, 
which generally require the interested 
parties to obtain rulings from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, by definite cri- 
teria which will enable the employer to 
determine whether his particular plan 
or a change in a plan qualifies for fa- 
vored treatment. 

The new rules will not permit dis- 
crimination in favor of high-paid em- 
ployees, and in certain respects are more 
effective than present law in preventing 
such discrimination. 

The difference between the actual ef- 
fects of the changes in the rules and the 
interpretation given to these rules by the 
minority report is indicated in the fol- 
lowing sections which first quote the 
statements made in the minority report 
and then discuss them. 

A. GENERAL COVERAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Minority statement—pages B15-B16: 
At present, in order for pension and 
profit-sharing trusts to qualify for pref- 
erential tax treatment, they are general- 
ly required to provide benefits for 70 per- 
cent or more of all employees, or not to 
discriminate in favor of officers, share- 
holders, supervisory, or highly compen- 
sated employees. The bill would change 
this so as to permit these plans to qual- 
ify, even though they cover much smaller 
groups of employees and even though 
they discriminate in favor of officers, 
shareholders, or key employees. 

Comment: Present law does not re- 
quire qualified plans to cover 70 percent 
or more of all employees. Plans are now 
given the option of qualifying by cover- 
ing 56 percent of employees—70 percent 
of all employees must be eligible, and 80 
percent of those eligible must elect to 
participate. However, as a practical 
matter, at least 90 percent of plans do 
not qualify under this option but instead 
qualify by establishing classifications 
which are found by the Commissioner to 
be not discriminatory. There are no per- 
centage requirements as to the number 
of employees to be covered under this 
latter option, and there are now qualified 
plans which cover a smaller percentage 
of total employees than would be re- 
quired under the revised rules. 

B. CHARGE THAT NEW RULES WOULD PERMIT 
LARGE COMPANIES TO SET UP QUALIFIED PLANS 
COVERING 1,000 HIGH-PAID EMPLOYEES 
Minority statement—page B16: Key 

employees are defined as being the 10 
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percent in the highest pay brackets, but 
not more than 100 percent of the highest 
paid in a corporation. Here, discrimina- 
tion would be considered to exist if key 
employees comprised more than 10 per- 
cent of the participants in a plan. This 
would mean that in the case of the larger 
corporations with many thousand em- 
ployees, the plan could be limited to the 

1,001 top-level employees and still be 

considered to be nondiscriminatory. 

Comment: In practice, it is now pos- 
sible for a plan established by a large 
corporation to qualify by covering less 
than the 1,000 employees indicated in the 
above statement. For example, it is 
possible under present law to confine the 
plan to salaried employees who may con- 
stitute less than 1,000 employees. In 
addition, it is now also possible to qual- 
ify by giving employees nominal cover- 
age without real benefits. For example, 
a plan may now count as covered em- 
Ployees earning less than $3,600 a year 
even though it gives benefits only to those 
earning more than $3,600 a year. 

The bill would not permit a plan to 
qualify merely by covering salaried em- 
ployees and would require such a plan to 
Satisfy the percentage coverage require- 
ments regarding nondiscrimination. In 
addition, the new rules would permit a 
plan to count as covered only employees 
who will actually receive benefits if they 
continue to work for the firm at their 
current salary. 

C. EXCLUSION OF EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE WORKED 

LESS THAN 5 YEARS 

Minority statement—pages B15-B16: 
It would be possible for a corporation, 
particularly one with few employees, to 
see to it that employees were with the 
corporation less than 5 years if it wanted 
to establish a plan which would provide 
for high-paid employees, officials, and 
stockholders. 

Comment: Insofar as plans would be 
permitted to exclude employees with less 
than 5 years of service from participa- 
tion, the bill is similar to present law 
which contains an identical provision. 
The purpose of excluding employees with 
less than 5 years of service is to insure 
that benefits will accrue to permanent 
employees who properly are the respon- 
sibility of the firm insofar as retirement 
is concerned rather than short-term 
transition employees. 

D. EXCLUSION OF THE FIRST $4,000 OF WAGES 
FROM BENEFITS UNDER QUALIFIED PENSION 
PLAN 
Minority statement—page B16: In 

the case of pensions and annuity plans, 
the first $4,000 of wages paid could be 
excluded in determining the benefits and 
contributions. Benefits and contribu- 
tions would have to be allocated equally 
to each $1 of wages or salaries above 
the $4,000 amount. This would mean 
that an employee with an income of 
$4,001 would have his benefits computed 
on the basis of $1 in income, while an 
employee with $10,000 in income would 
have his benefits based on $6,000 of in- 
come. 

Comment: The bill would allow pen- 
sion and annuity plans to exclude the 
first $4,000 of wages in determining 
benefits and contributions on the 
grounds that social-security benefits 
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provide for the retirement needs of this 
portion of wages. Present law permits a 
plan to accomplish substantially the 
same results, although in a more compli- 
cated manner. For example, under the 
so-called social-security integration 
rules, a plan may provide benefits only 
for wages in excess of $3,600 a year. 
However, present law requires the use 
of complicated formulas to determine 
the amount of benefits which may be 
paid with respect to amounts in excess 
of $3,600 under such plans. The rule 
provided in the bill to exclude the first 
$4,000 of wages would not similarly re- 
strict benefits and would thus provide 
both greater flexibility and reduce the 
very complicated administrative prob- 
lems encountered by both the taxpayer 
and the Internal Revenue Service under 
present law. 

E. ALLOCATION OF EMPLOYERS’ CONTRIBUTIONS 

UNDER QUALIFIED PROFIT-SHARING PLANS 

Minority statement—page B16: In the 
case of profit-sharing and stock-bonus 
plans, the same rule as to contributions 
and benefits would apply to 75 percent of 
the employers’ contributions; however, 
the remaining 25 percent of the employ- 
ers’ contributions could be allocated so 
as to give higher-paid employees up to 
twice as much as $1 of wages as in the 
case of low-paid employees, 

Comment: The bill allows 25 percent 
of employers’ contributions under profit- 
sharing and stock-bonus plans to be allo- 
cated by the employer on a basis other 
than compensation in order to allow such 
plans sufficient flexibility to accomplish 
their objective of providing incentives to 
competent employees to contribute to the 
firm’s progress. Present law is defective 
in this regard, since it does not have such 
flexibility. Moreover, efficient low-paid 
employees may benefit from the plan’s 
ability to increase benefits. In addition, 
discrimination would be prevented, since 
at least 75 percent of the employers’ con- 
tributions would have to be allocated 
among employees on the basis of com- 
pensation, and in no case could higher- 
paid employees receive more than twice 
as much benefits per dollar of wages as 
low-paid employees. 

The bill would make profit-sharing 
plans more attractive to low-paid em- 
ployees. Present law allows profit-shar- 
ing plans to restrict benefits to employees 
earning more than $3,600 a year on the 
ground that social-security benefits pro- 
vide for employees earning less than this 
amount. The bill would require profit- 
sharing plans to pay benefits and make 
contributions for all compensation, in- 
cluding the first $3,600. This change is 
made on the ground that social-security 
benefits are intended for retirement pur- 
poses and should not be credited as pay- 
ments under a profit-sharing plan which 
is intended for incentive rather than 
retirement purposes, 

F. EXEMPTION OF INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID BY 
QUALIFIED PENSION TRUSTS 

Minority statement—page B17: Sec- 
tion 402 (a) (4) of the bill provides that 
the premiums shall not be taxable to 
the employee when they are paid. The 
proceeds from the insurance would be 
taxable when distributed by the trust. 
This is another case where, in effect, 
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what very properly can be considered 
additional compensation would be per- 
mitted to escape tax, since it would not 
be considered under the bill as being 
additional compensation. 

Comment: Present law creates much 
administrative difficulty by taxing insur- 
ance premiums paid by qualified plans 
on behalf of covered employees to such 
employees. This procedure requires an 
allocation to be made of premiums paid 
to insurance companies, which is trou- 
blesome for employers and employees, 
and which, in the end result, ordinarily 
results in taxing only small amounts to 
a large number of employees. The bill 
eliminates these difficulties by not taxing 
such insurance premiums to the em- 
ployees at the time the insurance pro- 
ceeds are paid, but will tax the pro- 
ceeds—in excess of the $5,000 employee 
death-benefit exclusion—when received 
by the beneficiary. 

G. ANNUITIES AND NONQUALIFIED PLANS 


Minority statement—page B17: The 
bill provides that the employee will not 
have to include the premiums—for an- 
nuities—in his income when the em- 
ployer makes the payments. The em- 
ployee would be taxable only when the 
payments are received. In most cases, 
this will mean after the employee has 
retired and, at that time, his tax rate 
will probably be much lower than when 
the premiums were paid by the employer. 
Thus benefits which are, in effect, addi- 
tional compensation escape tax at the 
time payment for them is made by the 
employer. 

Comment: Insofar as the annuities are 
purchased for the employee under a 
qualified pension plan, the action of the 
bill in deferring the employee's tax until 
he actually receives benefits makes no 
change from present law. Such deferral 
of tax is an important means of stimu- 
lating the growth of qualified plans. 

Insofar as the annuities are purchased 
for employees under nonqualified plans, 
the bill makes a substantial improve- 
ment over present law. It, in effect, 
taxes the employee at the time he re- 
ceives benefits. 

Under present law, employers are en- 
titled to take a deduction for contribu- 
tions to nonqualified plans only if the 
employees covered have nonforfeitable 
rights. Where the employees’ rights to 
such contributions are forfeitable, em- 
ployees are never permitted to take a 
deduction for their contributions. Un- 
der the bill, employers contributing to 
nonqualified plans would be allowed a 
deduction regardless of whether the 
rights of employees are forfeitable or not. 
However, they would not be permitted to 
take the deduction until the employee 
actually received benefit. This defer- 
ment of the deduction constitutes an im- 
portant incentive for employers to estab- 
lish qualified plans which would permit 
them to take deduction for contribu- 
tions at the time such contributions are 
made, regardless of whether the rights 
of employees are forfeitable or not for- 
feitable. 


H. ESTATE TAX 
Minority statement—Page B18: Under 
present law, the value of an annuity or 
other payment received from an employ- 
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ees’ trust which forms part of a pension, 
stock-bonus, or profit-sharing plan is in- 
cluded in the gross estate of an employee 
for estate-tax purposes. 

Section 2039 (c) of the bill would ex- 
empt such payments from qualified plans 
from the estate tax. When we realize 
that the exemption for estate taxes is 
$60,000, we can see that this provision 
will benefit only wealthy employees and 
will not benefit the average employee. 

Comment: This statement refers to 
the action of the bill in exempting from 
estate tax survivorship annuities paid 
under qualified plans. The exclusion of 
such annuities from estate tax will be 
beneficial in encouraging employees to 
elect to take reduced annuities with sur- 
vivorship features in order to provide for 
the needs of widows and other depen- 
dents. 

In addition, the exemption of such an- 
nuities from estate tax will eliminate 
many difficulties and inequities encoun- 
tered under present law. The minority 
statement is inaccurate in indicating 
that all annuities paid out under em- 
ployee plans are taxed under present law. 
In general, annuities are now included 
in the estate for tax purposes only if the 
option to take the survivorship annuity 
was exercised by the covered employee 
after October 7, 1949. Annuities paid to 
beneficiaries under qualified plan are 
exempt from estate tax if the covered 
employee exercises the option to take 
the survivorship annuity before Octo- 
ber 7, 1949. Thus, the bill, by excluding 
all survivorship annuities under qualified 
plans from estate tax, corrects the pres- 
ent discriminatory treatment of such 
annuities. 

Moreover, under present law, where a 
joint and survivor annuity is subject to 
estate tax at the death of the primary 
annuitant, the survivor receives a basis 
for income-tax purposes which reduces 
the income tax payable in later years. 
The effect of the new rule is to remove 
the estate tax but subject the full amount 
of the benefits to the income tax. 

CORPORATIONS IMPROPERLY ACCUMULATING 

SURPLUS 

The minority report on the tax revision 
bill states that the changes proposed in 
section 102 would weaken existing law 
considerably and encourage tax avoid- 
ance. It is contended that the change 
in the burden of proof disregards the 
objectives of section 102, and that the 
taxpayer who has knowledge of the facts 
should be required to prove that the 
earnings are not in excess of the reason- 
able needs of the business. Objection is 
also raised to the elimination of the im- 
mediacy test as reducing the effective- 
ness of the penalty tax. It is further 
stated that the exclusion of publicly held 
corporations discriminates against 
smaller companies and is an invitation 
to tax avoidance by the publicly owned 
companies. 

The minority report ignores the fact 
that the administration of section 102 
has resulted in unnecessary harassment 
of taxpayers over a long period of time 
and has retarded the growth of small 
business. The committee’s bill retains 
section 102 in full force and effectiveness, 
but clarifies the application of the pro- 
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vision and prevents its being used as a 
threat against taxpayers. 

The hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee demonstrate amply 
that section 102 had served to discourage 
reasonable and desirable business expan~ 
sion. Many taxpayers stated that the 
threat of section 102 compelled unwise 
business decisions and was a constant 
threat to business management. Evi- 
dence was also submitted that the section 
102 issue has frequently been used as a 
threat by revenue agents to compel set- 
tlement of other issues in a manner prej- 
udicial to the taxpayer. The burden 
of proof imposed on the taxpayer under 
present rules appears to contribute to 
this type of abuse. 

The record in decided cases and the 
statistics with respect to section 102 as- 
sessments show that the penalty tax has 
been asserted in many instances against 
taxpayers which needed to retain the 
earnings in their business. In the liti- 
gated cases, it is well known that the 
Government's record has been unsatis- 
factory. Of the total of 101 cases, in- 
volving the penalty tax, decided from 
1913 to January 1, 1950, the Government 
prevailed in only 42. 

Section 102 has been applied in large 
measure against small, struggling busi- 
ness. The typical small business not 
only has an acute need for funds in or- 
der to establish itself, but may have to 
rely principally upon the use of retained 
earnings for this purpose. Yet, it ap- 
pears from the records of the Internal 
Revenue Service for cases closed in the 
years 1950-52, that approximately one- 
third of the cases involved a section 102 
tax of $10,000 or less. Not only was the 
tax asserted most frequently against the 
small companies, but the Government 
collected a substantially greater percent 
of the proposed tax from the smaller 
companies. The inevitable conclusion 
is that the smaller corporations acceded 
to the tax because they were unable to 
assume the burden of disproving the 
Government’s determination. On the 
other hand, the larger taxpayers gener- 
ally carried their cases to an appellate 
level or to the courts, and in a substan- 
tial percentage of the total number of 
cases, either eliminated the tax entirely 
or secured favorable settlements. 

In view of the difficulties which have 
been repeatedly encountered by taxpay- 
ers and the Government in this area, the 
bill adopts amendments which would 
confine the application of the penalty 
tax to the cases for which it was orig- 
inally intended. The reasonable finan- 
cial needs of any business enterprise are 
necessarily difficult to determine. The 
only fair method of applying section 102 
is to confine it to cases where the ac- 
cumulation clearly exceeds the reason- 
able requirements of the business. Fur- 
thermore, it is essential that the section 
102 cases should be carefully screened 
and analyzed before the tax is proposed. 
The revised section 102 will aid in this 
respect by providing the Government 
with a statement from the taxpayer of 
the reasons for the retention of earnings, 
and by requiring the Commissioner to 
present substantial evidence where he 
contends that the accumulation exceeds 
the business requirements, 
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The principal effect of changing the 
burden of proof will not be a weakening 
of the statute, but a more careful screen- 
ing of the cases to which section 102 is 
applied. The Government should have 
no difficulty in showing the unreason- 
ableness of accumulations in the type of 
cases where it has hitherto prevailed. 

The statement of the minority report 
that the taxpayer should have the bur- 
den of proof as in other tax cases wholly 
ignores the fact that section 102 involves 
a penalty tax. In circumstances in- 
volving a penalty tax, the burden of 
proof is frequently shifted to the Gov- 
ernment. Thus, the Government has 
the burden of proving fraud in order 
to collect the 50-percent fraud penalty. 
In cases involving a penalty tax, it is 
highly appropriate that the Government, 
which is alleging improper action on the 
part of a taxpayer, should be able to 
make out a case to that effect. Under 
the bill, it is noted that the officers and 
directors of the company will not be 
absolved of the task of showing the rea- 
sons for their accumulations, They will 
be required to submit a statement of 
such reasons and set forth the facts 
which would warrant such retention of 
earnings. 

The other changes which have been 
made in the statute, such as the elimina- 
tion of the “immediacy” doctrine and the 
exclusion of publicly held corporations, 
are merely clarifying changes designed 
to effectuate the original purposes of 
the statute. By allowing accumulations 
for the reasonably anticipated needs of 
the business, the bill makes clear that 
the addition of plant, equipment, or fa- 
cilities is a legitimate purpose for the 
retention of earnings. The corporation 
will thus be permitted to set aside funds 
for expansion programs and not required 
to make immediate investment of the 
funds. This amendment does not in 
any way permit companies to accumu- 
late funds for vague and indefinite proj- 
ects, or to postpone indefinitely the ex- 
ecution of their plans. 

An extreme example of the “immedi- 
acy” doctrine is found in World Publish- 
ing Company v. Commissioner (72 F. 
Supp. 886; 169 F. (2d) 186 (1948)). In 
that case, the corporation, a newspaper 
publishing company, set aside earnings 
during the early war years for the con- 
struction of a new printing plant. Be- 
cause of the wartime restrictions, the 
plant could not be constructed until the 
close of hostilities. The Court held that 
the company was subject to the penalty 
tax, because there would be no immedi- 
ate investment of the funds. The appli- 
cation of the penalty tax in such a case 
appears to be wholly unwarranted. In 
effect, it becomes a tax on sound business 
planning. 

The objections raised in the minority 
report to the exclusion of publicly held 
companies from section 102 are obvious- 
ly ill-aimed. The penalty tax has never 
been imposed or asserted in the case of 
such a company. In practically all of 
the section 102 cases, a majority of the 
stock of the company is held by one or 
two individuals. The avoidance of the 
shareholder tax, which it is the intention 
of section 102 to prevent, occurs as a 
practical matter only in the area of 
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closely held companies. The amend- 
ment excluding publicly held companies 
merely recognizes these facts and re- 
moves doubt as to the application of the 
tax. It should also be noted that only 
those companies with very broad stock 
ownership would be excluded, since there 
must be at least 1,500 shareholders, and 
no one family may own more than 10 
percent of the stock of the corporation. 
In summary, the objections of the mi- 
nority report fail to recognize a serious 
problem in tax administration and a 
threat to small business which has 
grown up under section 102. The pro- 
posed revision will eliminate these dan- 
gers but in no way prevent the applica- 
tion of the penalty tax where there is 
substantial evidence of tax avoidance. 
CORPORATE DISTRIBUTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


(a) Preferred-stock bailouts—pages 
E19-B21: 

In the discussion of the minority re- 
port concerning preferred-stock bailouts, 
this language appears: 

The bill, by allowing preferred-stock divi- 
dends to be issued and sold free of dividends 
tax, abandons the current Government posi- 
tion of ascertaining tax liability at ordinary 
rates at the time of issuance of the preferred 
stock in the case of prearranged sales. This 
rule could be retained at least as a comple- 
ment to any adequate event-of-redemption 
rule. 


The above-quoted language states that 
the bill permits stock dividends to be is- 
sued and sold “free of dividends tax.” 
This statement is misleading. While 
under the bill the issuance of preferred 
stock is tax free, the imposition at the 
corporate level of the transfer tax at the 
time of its redemption within 10 years 
either produces revenues or deters re- 
demption in much the same manner as 
the effective assertion of a dividend tax 
at the time of issuance. Moreover, the 
above language in suggesting that pres- 
ent law be retained “at least as a com- 
plement to any adequate event-of-re- 
demption rule” assumes that present law 
is effective as a deterrent to the bailout. 
Such an assumption is entirely unwar- 
ranted. Denial of certiorari in the 
Chamberlin case makes clear, in the 
Sixth Circuit at least, that present law 
is no deterrent to the preferred-stock 
bailout. 

The further effect of the Supreme 
Court’s action in denying certiorari is to 
place the entire question in extreme 
doubt in each of the other circuits. 

One of the prime objectives of H. R. 
8300 is the development of certainty and 
predictability in the administration of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Retention 
of present law in the preferred stock bail- 
out area can serve only to defeat this 
objective, while at the same time forcing 
the Government to devote needless time 
and effort, in the Treasury Department 
and in the courts, directed toward im- 
plementation of a policy extremely diffi- 
cult of articulation and sustainment. 

It is further stated—at page B21—in 
the minority report that stockholders of 
a corporation having preferred stock is- 
sued more than 10 years ago are not sub- 
ject, upon redemption of such stock, to 
the transfer tax under section 309. 

A specific provision of the bill, section 
309 (c) makes eminently clear that such 
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is not the case. Under section 309 (c), 
nonparticipating stock is considered is- 
sued on the date of issuance or January 
1, 1954, whichever date is later. Ac- 
cordingly, any preferred stock issued 
prior to January 1, 1954, will for the pur- 
pose of imposition of the transfer, be 
deemed issued on January 1, 1954. Un- 
der these circumstances, corporations 
having preferred stock issues previously 
outstanding will not be presented with 
any opportunity for avoidance of the im- 
pact of section 309. 

(b) Substantially disproportionate re- 
demptions—pages B21-B22: 

The minority report misconstrues the 
operation of section 302 (a) (4) of the 
bill, providing for capital gains treat- 
ment upon a substantially disproportion- 
ate redemption of stock. The example 
given in the report states that if share- 
holder X owns 9,000 of the 10,000 out- 
standing shares of participating stock 
of corporation A, a redemption from X 
of 721 of his 9,000 participating shares 
would be a substantially disproportion- 
ate redemption, and receive capital gains 
treatment. 

Section 302 (a) (4) in fact requires 
that a redemption will be characterized 
for capital gains treatment as substan- 
tially disproportionate only if the per- 
centage of participating stock in the cor- 
poration held immediately after the re- 
demption by the shareholder from whom 
the stock was redeemed, is less than 80 
percent of the percentage of the stock 
in the corporation held by him immedi- 
ately prior to the redemption. It is to 
be emphasized that the required reduc- 
tion in the percentage of stock held is to 
be determined by reference to the total 
outstanding shares in the corporation 
and not by reference to the number of 
shares held by the person from whom 
the stock is redeemed. Thus, in the ex- 
ample given in the minority report, since 
X owned 90 percent of the stock of cor- 
poration A immediately prior to the re- 
demption, such percentage must, imme- 
diately after the redemption, be less than 
72 percent—80 percent of 90 percent— 
of the total shares of corporation A out- 
standing after the redemption. To 
achieve this result, it is necessary for X 
to cause corporation A to redeem 6,428— 
or more than two-thirds—of his 9,000 
shares and not, as the minority report 
seems to assume, 721—or just more than 
8 percent—of his 9,000 shares. 

(c) Abandonment of the proportion- 
ate interest rule—page B22: 

The minority report suggests that the 
present proportionate interest test for 
determining the taxability of stock divi- 
dends should be retained. 

One of the chief objectives of the bill 
is to achieve certainty. The proportion- 
ate interest test engenders confusion and 
continuing litigation, yet produces negli- 
gible amounts of revenue, and the gen- 
eral effect of its application is merely 
to serve as a trap for the unwary. Un- 
der the bill, although the act of distribu- 
tion of a stock dividend would not, of 
itself, constitute a taxable event, such a 
transaction may under the bill be taxed 
in terms of its true nature. Thus, if 
the stock distribution in fact is a trans- 
action having the effect of gift or pay- 
ment as compensation, it can be so taxed. 
At the same time, the confusion and 
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complexities of the proportionate inter- 
est test are eliminated. 


TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES AND 
BRANCHES 


A. Fourteen percent tax credit—pages 
B22-B23: 

First. The minority report makes the 
point that the 14-percent tax credit for 
foreign income discriminates against 
corporations operating at home. It 
should be noted, however, that existing 
law gives such a tax reduction to Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations. More- 
over, the argument overlooks the tax 
trend that has developed abroad in re- 
cent years, and its effect on United States 
revenues and corporations. Foreign 
countries have been steadily increasing 
their taxes on American corporations 
since a credit is allowed for foreign taxes 
under United States law, and, therefore, 
corporations do not really bear the bur- 
den of taxes imposed abroad up to 52 
percent of income. If this trend toward 
increased foreign taxes continues, it may 
be expected that the foreign income of 
American firms will be taxed at substan- 
tially the same rates as domestic in- 
come, but the United States would not 
realize any revenue from it. The 14- 
percent tax rate reduction in the bill 
places a lower ceiling on the taxes likely 
to be imposed abroad on American cor- 
porations. While this would not beneũt 
the Treasury, it would involve no loss to 
the Treasury either, in the long run. It 
would benefit firms operating abroad, 
without doing injury to firms operating 
domestically. 

American firms operating abroad are 
in competition with enterprises of other 
countries, many of which do not impose 
taxes at the same as in the United States. 
And in many cases, foreign tax rates 
have been increased to apply only to 
American enterprises which are thus 
placed at a competitive disadvantage 
with enterprises of other countries. The 
adoption of a 14-percent credit as pro- 
vided in the bill will reduce the encour- 
agement for foreign countries to single 
out American concerns for excessively 
high taxes. 

Second. The minority report—page 
B23—makes the point that the reduced 
tax rate should be restricted to new in- 
vestment. To do so would place already 
existing enterprises abroad in a relatively 
unfavorable position compared with new 
United States firms which may be in 
competition with them. There seems to 
be littie justification for tax discrimina- 
tion against firms that undertook the 
risks of foreign investment before tax 
rate reductions are adopted for such 
investment. 

Third. The minority report—page 
B23—points out that the tax rate re- 
duction would apply to all investment, 
irrespective of whether such investment 
was undertaken in underdeveloped 
areas ornot. Restriction of the tax rate 
reduction to investment in the under- 
developed areas would impose both a 
political and an administrative problem 
in determining what areas are under- 
developed. Moreover, as a practical 
matter, such a distinction would be rela- 
tively unimportant. It is only in under- 
developed areas that tax rates are apt 
to be low enough so that American in- 
vestors could benefit from the reduced 
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tax rate offered by the bill. In the de- 
veloped countries of the world, tax rates 
tend to approach those prevailing in tha 
United States, and the tax rate reduc- 
tion in the bill would be of little signifi- 
cance in those cases. 

B. Deferment of tax on income of for- 
eign branches—pages B23-B24: 

First. The minority report criticizes 
the deferral provisions on the ground 
that they permit a domestic corporation 
to choose the year in which it desires 
to be taxed on its foreign income. This 
is inherent in the present tax treatment 
of foreign income derived through a 
foreign subsidiary, since the domestic 
corporation may generally, at its elec- 
tion, decide when the subsidiary shall 
declare a dividend. The principle which 
the bill followed in deferring the tax 
on foreign branch income was to draw 
a close analogy to the present treatment 
accorded foreign subsidiaries of domestic 
corporations. 

Second. The minority report points 
out that under the bill the method of 
determining when branch income has 
been withdrawn permits obvious avenues 
of tax avoidance. ‘The report continues 
that it would be possible for a domestic 
corporation to fraudulently allocate in- 
vestment to a branch on particular dates 
in order to prevent a determination that 
the branch has remitted income to the 
home office. This is hardly valid criti- 
cism, since there is an explicit provision 
that the domestic corporation must treat 
its branch as a separate and distinct 
entity, and that the tax computation 
relating to the branch must be in accord- 
ance with a method of accounting recog- 
nized under the bill. If the domestic 
corporation does not clearly reflect the 
proper accounts of its foreign branch, 
there is sufficient power in the hands of 
the Internal Revenue Service to adjust 
such accounts properly. 

Third. The minority report points out 
that the foreign tax credit accorded do- 
mestic corporations for foreign taxes 
paid by its foreign branches permits a 
deduction of such taxes as well as a 
credit for such taxes, The example 
used by the report overstates the amount 
of the credit allowed under the bill and 
thus is in error. 

In the example given in the minority 
report, it is stated that a foreign branch 
earning $50,000, subject to a foreign tax 
of $12,500, bringing home the net pro- 
ceeds of $37,500, would be allowed a 
credit for the full foreign tax of $12,500. 
This is not correct. Actually, the credit 
for the foreign tax would be limited to 
$9,375; the tax credit under both the 
present law and the proposed law is 
limited to the part of the tax which ap- 
plies to the dividends of withdrawn prof- 
its and not to the full amount of the 
earnings before the foreign tax. 

Apart from this error, however, the 
method of determining the amount of 
the foreign tax credit is comparable to 
that presently accorded domestic corpo- 
rations receiving dividends from foreign 
subsidiaries. Since the general purpose 
of this part of the bill is to negate the 
tax consequences of doing business 
through different legal forms, it appears 
appropriate to treat taxpayers similarly 
situated equally. It should be noted that 
the election to be treated as a foreign 
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subsidiary may also work against a tax- 
payer. For example, such a branch will 
not be permitted to take percentage de- 
pletion. 

Fourth. The minority report points 
out that domestic corporations with for- 
eign branches may take their losses prior 
to making an election and at the time 
when profits are likely will make the 
election to be treated as a foreign 
subsidiary. This result can also be 
achieved under present law by operating 
through a branch in the early loss years 
and at the time when profits are predict- 
able, incorporate such branch as a for- 
eign subsidiary. The bill thus, in this 
respect, also merely makes the tax law 
neutral as between operations through a 
branch and a subsidiary. 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS 


The minority report—page B24—criti- 
cizes the reduction in the stock-owner- 
ship requirement from 95 to 80 percent. 
The section accomplishing this reduction 
is section 1502 (a), not 542 (b) (2) as 
stated in this report. 

The minority report states that the 
reduction from 95 to 80 percent would 
appear unfair to the 20 percent minority 
stockholders, who may well see their pos- 
sible benefits from the operating loss 
carryback or carryforward wiped out 
by consolidation with other income of 
the majority stockholder. This observa- 
tion seems to lack substance in view of 
the fact that under section 1732 the tax- 
payer is given four choices in allocating 
the tax liability of the group among the 
members of the group for purposes of 
determining the earnings and profits of 
each member of the group. Particularly 
paragraph (2) of section 1732 (a) would 
protect the minority members. Under 
corporate law, a minority has ample 
methods of protecting itself and the tax 
law should not be used as a method of 
enforcing rights under the corporate law. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Would my friend from 
Wisconsin be kind enough to advise me 
the pages or the sections of the minority 
views to which he has alluded? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I will say 
to the gentleman that I am referring to 
that aspect of the minority report which 
makes an item-by-item analysis of the 
proposals with which the gentlemen of 
the minority find fault; and in this 
analysis we refer to the specific page in 
the minority report and the specific pro- 
vision that we are analyzing, so that 
there will be no difficulty in putting the 
two together. 

Mr. MILLS. I wondered if I could 
have the information immediately. 
However, I suppose I can find it in the 
Recorp in the morning. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman can, but I will also be very glad 
to show the gentleman the material at 
this time. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, for 
some time we in and around Congress 
have been discussing what we call the big 
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bill. Everybody has complimented the 
Ways and Means Committee, its staff, 
and the staff of the Treasury for the fine 
work that has been done in connection 
with the preparation of the bill. The 
bill is entirely too complicated to be mas- 
tered in detail in the time that we have 
in which to study it. I should like, if 
you will permit me for a minute or two, 
to show you how wonderfully prepared 
this bill is and how serviceable it is. I 
am going to turn to page 745 of this big 
bill and, if you will bear with me, I should 
like to use it as an example to indicate 
the work that has been done and how 
accurate it is. 

On page 745 you will see the marginal 
notes on the side indicating the number 
of sections in the old law the staff has 
referred to in presenting this concise 
section 7101 relating to bonds. 

CHAPTER 73—BONDS 


SEC., 7101. Form of bonds. 

SEC. 7102. Single bond in lieu of multiple 

bonds. 

Sec. 7103. Cross references—other provi- 

sions for bonds. 

Sec. 7101. Form of bonds: 

Whenever, pursuant to the provisions of 
this title (other than sections 7485 and 
6803 (a) (1)), or rules or regulations pre- 
scribed under authority of this title, a per- 
son is required to furnish a bond or 
security— 

(1) General rule: Such bond or security 
shall be in such form and with such surety 
or sureties as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary or his delegate. 

(2) United States bonds and notes in lieu 
of surety bonds: The person required to fur- 
nish such bond or security may, in lieu 
thereof, deposit bonds or notes of the United 
States as provided in 6 U.S. C. 15. 

(Secs. 44 (d) (in part), 56 (c) (2) (in 
part), 112 (b) (6) (D) (in part), 131 (c) 
(in part), 146 (b) (in part), 272 (j) (in 
part), 273 (f) (in part), 822 (a) (2) (in 
part), 871 (h) (in part), 872 (f) (in part), 
926 (in part), 1012 (i) (im part), 1013 (f) 
(in part), 1145 (in part), 1818 (a) (in part), 
2302 (e) (in part), 2322 (e) (in part), 2352 
(e) (in part), 2474 (in part), 2569 (b) (in 
part), 2653 (d) (in part), 3360 (d) (2) 
(B) (in part), 3412 (d) (in part), 3413 
(in part), 3660 (b) (in part) 3722 (c) (in 
part), 3724 (c) (in part), 3943 (in part), 
3992 (in part), 4010 (in part), I. R. C.; 
U. S. C. 15.) 

Sec. 7102. Single bond in lieu of multiple 
bonds: 

In any case in which two or more bonds 
are required or authorized, the Secretary or 
his delegate may provide for the acceptance 
of a single bond complying with the require- 
ments for which the several bonds are 
required or authtorized. 

(Sec. 3676, I. R. C.; new (in part).) 

Sec. 7103. Cross references—other provi- 
sions for bonds: 

(a) Extensions of time: 

(1) For bond where time to pay tax or 
deficiency has been extended, see section 
6165. 

(2) For bond to stay collection of a jeo- 
pardy assessment, see section 6863. 

(3) For bond to stay assessment and col- 
lection prior to review of a Tax Court deci- 
sion, see section 7485. 

(4) For furnishing of bond where taxable 
year is closed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, see section 6851 (e). 

(5) For bond in case of an election to 
postpone payment of estate tax where the 
value of a reversionary or remainder interest 
is included in the gross estate, see section 
6165. 

(b) Release of lien or seized property: 

(1) For the release of the lien provided 
for in section 6325 by furnishing the Secre- 
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tary or his delegate a bond, see section 6325 
(a) (2). 

(2) For bond to obtain release of perish- 
able goods which have been seized under 
forfeiture proceeding, see section 7324 (3). 

(3) For bond to release perishable goods 
under levy, see section 6336. 

(4) For bond executed by claimant of 
seized goods valued at $1,000 or less, see 
section 7325 (3). 

(c) Miscellaneous: 

(1) For bond as a condition precedent to 
the allowance of the credit for accrued for- 
eign taxes, see section 905 (c). 

(2) For bonds relating to alcohol and 
tobacco taxes, see generally subtitle E. 


Then further down the page is another 
paragraph setting forth the cross-refer- 
ences relating to bonds. Every cross- 
reference is indicated. They show every- 
thing that has been done that has a 
bearing on this subject. As I said be- 
fore, this legislation represents a diffi- 
cult job, well done. Even the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], with 
all his faultfinding, would not criticize 
the sort of a program, that is for the 
best interests of everybody. I am sure 
the people of the United States will ap- 
prove it. 

If, however, you have made up your 
mind that you do not want to deal with 
this big bill, and it is going to be a very 
cumbersome thing for you to use and 
carry around, then I am going to sug- 
gest another plan. 

I am turning to the committee report 
which may be a good deal more service- 
able. That also indicates the work the 
committee and the staff have done. If 
you will turn to page A3 of the com- 
mittee report, there will be found the 
table of contents showing all of the sub- 
jects covered by the “big bill” and all 
treated briefly in the report. In this way 
you will save yourselves a lot of work and 
enable yourselves to find a list of all the 
subjects covered, This again shows that 
this tax bill is no child’s play. You can- 
not laugh it off. You just cannot make 
light of it. It has been prepared not for 
Democrats or Republicans but for the 
present and for posterity. It is a job 
that should be done. I think anybody, 
Democrat or Republican, ought to vote 
for this bill just for the very sake of the 
fact that it is a bill that is sorely needed 
by the courts, the lawyers, the business- 
men and the public generally. 

We can argue about the little differ- 
ences and we can never agree on some 
of them, but if you vote against this bill 
you are going to vote against something 
that is for the best interests of the coun- 
try. There might be a few lines you do 
not like, but generally speaking, this bill 
recommends itself and it ought to be 
passed. 

Let us see what the minority report 
says about this bill. Let us turn to that 
minority report. I am going to read you 
a paragraph from it. It sounds pretty 
good. The Democratic members of the 
committee are talking in the report the 
way they talked when we were writing 
the bill. I want to compliment the 
Democrats. They were the most tract- 
able and the best working outfit I ever 
saw while we were preparing this bill. 
I do not know what happened to them 
that made them now find so many things 
to criticize and complain about in the 
bill. When they started to write their 
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report they got the finest paragraph 
contained in it right at the beginning. 
Let me read it to you: 

This bill embodies a much needed revision 
of the tax laws. Much obsolete language has 
been deleted; provisions have been rear- 
ranged for clarity and ease of use, and much 
simplification has been made. To this extent, 
the bill is very commendable. 


Now, then, that is what the Democrats 
say about this bill. That is the way they 
were when we were writing this bill. I 
would like to compliment them. But, in 
another paragraph of this report, they 
write something that is not a credit to 
them. They are as nice a bunch of fel- 
lows as that other paragraph would in- 
dicate, but I do not believe they all saw 
this other paragraph. I do not know 
whether they approved it or not, but 
let me read it to you. It says: 

Attempts are being made to hoodwink the 
public by talking about the great relief 
which is being given the average taxpayer 
and the average family. 

Well, I never heard anything about 
that until I read it here in this report. 
I was very much surprised. 

They say further: 


We defy anyone to find such relief in this 
bill. 


That is what they say. They defy 
anybody. Now you know that all I have 
to do is to just turn to the next page of 
their report to see that they tell a differ- 
ent story. On one page they defy any- 
body to find any relief. You can turn 
to the next page and find a list of the 
dollar amounts of tax relief granted as 
follows: 


Taz reductions for fiscal year 1955 only? 
Individuals: 
Wage and salary earners: Millions 
Interest charge on installment con- 


Lo i ae EE —— $10 

Liberalized medical expense deduc- 
— A Py AL, 80 
90 


Selected categories: 
New rule for taxation of annuities... 10 
Exclusion of $1,200 of retirement in- 


(| Se RON Sesh aR ES eee 125 
Child care expense deduction______ 40 
New definition and treatment of de- 

eee ee ee ae 85 
Heads of familles 50 
310 

Businessmen and farmers: 23 
Depreciation ........ 2 75 
Soil and water conservation expense 

n oc EEEE 10 
85 


Exceptional categories: 
Increased exemption for certain 


Exemption of life insurance from es- 
tate tax where premiums paid by 
os ip erin ... 2 

Dividend exclusion and tax credit.. 

Increased charitable deductions 
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The minority report itself lists tax re- 
lief in the amount of $778 million. On 
one page they say that we were a terri- 
ble bunch of people, that we were hood- 
winking everybody, and they defy any- 
one to find any tax relief in this bill 
and over on the other page by their own 
figures they acknowledge relief of $778 
million. Now, if anybody on the minority 
wants to explain that inconsistency, I 
would appreciate their taking the time 
to do so. Of course, we gave tax relief 
through tax revision and they did it, too. 
They helped to do it, and we were glad 
to have their help. Without the help of 
the minority we would not have been able 
to write as good a bill. I do not know 
why they now say that somebody has 
attempted to hoodwink the public. That 
is not a credit to them and it is not 
true. 

I notice that one of our distinguished 
colleagues on the minority side holds an 
exception to this minority report. I do 
not quite understand his position. He 
ratified most of it, but says he does not 
want to approve everything that they 
say. I agree with that as far as that is 
concerned. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] is a 
very able man. He says he does not 
agree with this matter of doing away 
with dividends. In other words, he is 
in favor, as I understand it, of doing 
something about this unfair dividend 
discrimination contained in present law, 
or as it is called double taxation of divi- 
dends. Am I right on that? Is that 
what he stand for? I think it is. So I 
say to all the Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, this report of the Democratic 
members of the committee is not a sanc- 
tified document. They do not agree 
among themselves, and I hope that to- 
morrow they will not agree too well 
among themselves so that we can get 
along with this big piece of legislation. 

From all indications, the issues, as de- 
fined by the Democrats, are what we are 
going to do about double taxation of divi- 
dends. I daresay you have heard that 
agitated very much in the country for 
the past 2 or 3 years. The people want 
action and we are giving it to them. 

Someone says, “Well, if you give this 
increased exemption to the people it all 
goes to the poor people.” Who is going 
to get this $100 when you give that to 
them? My friends, 80 percent of this 
$100 is going to go to the well-to-do peo- 
ple. The poor little fellow, will only get 
20 percent of it. And if that man has 
a family of say 4, 5, or 6 children, he is 
going to get a $600 exemption for each 
dependent anyhow. If he did not make 
over $300 a month, he will not have to 
pay any taxes. Thus, we cannot lose 
sight of the real purpose of this impor- 
tant legislation and we should not fall 
out over small matters at this late date 
in the consideration of this bill. We 
will never agree on all small details, but 
we can agree on the major purpose and 
principles. 

We must not lose sight of our impor- 
tant responsibilities. We must bring 
sound fiscal practices to bear and sta- 
bilize our finances. Nearly everything 
that my very distinguished and able 
friend the gentleman from Tennessee 
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[Mr. Cooper] talked about contributes 
to an increase in the Federal deficit and 
further an increase in our national debt. 
The fiscal program of the Republican 
administration and the Republican Con- 
gress is going to produce a prosperous 
peacetime economy. 

We have a free-enterprise system that 
is healthy and vigorous. It will not re- 
main so in the face of endless uncon- 
trolled inflation. So I come back to 
where I started; that is, that I think the 
staff has given us a wonderful bill. The 
Republicans and Democrats, working to- 
gether, have brought out a wonderful 
bill, and I want this wonderful bill to be 
te and everybody get the benefit of 

t. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Did I understand the 
gentleman from Ohio to say that the 
staff is to be given credit for this bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. I said they are to be 
given the credit which is due them. 
at MILLS. But it is a committee 

Mr. JENKINS. Oh, yes; certainly it 
is the committee bill. But we would not 
have made much headway writing this 
big bill if we had to do it ourselves. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to plead guilty to 
what the gentleman said, but I want to 
defend the gentleman himself because 
if there is anybody on the committee 
who understands what is in this bill it 
is the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JEN- 
KINS]. The gentleman took a very ac- 
tive part in the preparation of this bill 
and I do not want the Recorp to stand 
that it was a staff bill. I want the gen- 
tleman to receive credit for his share. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man. Incidentally, I wish I was as in- 
formed on tax matters as is the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Is it not a 
fact that this bill helps millions of fam- 
ilies through the provision whereby a 
dependent may earn over $600 a year 
and still be treated as a dependent? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. That is a won- 
derful feature of this bill. Another fea- 
ture in this bill worthy of note is that 
provision affording tax relief to the re- 
tirement income of schoolteachers, fire- 
men, letter carriers, and other retired 
persons. Consideration has been given 
to them. They are tremendously well 
pleased. I do not see how anybody can 
vote against this bill and go back home 
and face his schoolteachers and the 
small-tax payers who receive so much 
relief in this bill, H. R. 8300. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that after all 
members of the committee have spoken, 
I may be permitted to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is any change made in 
the capital-gains tax? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. That is a very 
important matter. But I cannot go into 
that now. That is a study in itself. I 
ask'the gentleman to look that up in the 
citations I have given. The gentleman 
is a close student of legislation, and if 
he cannot find the answer, I will be glad 
to help him. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to extend my re- 
marks and include a document, most of 
which was prepared and put out a day 
or two ago by our distinguished chair- 
man. I am willing to take it as my own 
statement and insert it here as a part of 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


H. R. 8300, INTERNAL REVENUE Cope or 1954 


This bill represents the first complete 
overhaul of the Federal tax system in over 
75 years. 

It is certainly the most monumental piece 
of legislation to ever come before Congress— 
at least in my memory. 

The Committee on Ways and Means held 
extensive tax revision hearings throughout 
last summer. We stayed in session for 2 
weeks after adjournment, meeting all day 
and often well into the night. We heard 
over 600 witnesses. Tax experts from all 
over the country have given us the bene- 
fit of their help. Staff experts alone have 
spent over 300,000 man hours of work on 
the preparation of the bill. 

The bill has been written in complete 
cooperation between our committee and 
the Treasury. 

The net revenue effect of this bill is a 
loss of $197 million. The revenue effects 
are summarized in the table which I have 
had distributed. You will note that the pro- 
visions with respect to individual taxpayers 
will cost $778 million. Under corporations 
you will see that the loss provisions total 
$619 million. In other words, individuals 
will receive $159 million more relief than 
corporations under the bill. However, that 
is only part of the story. The bill also ex- 
tends for 1 more year the present 52 percent 
corporate rate which would otherwise ex- 
pire on April 1. This extension will bring 
in $1.2 billion revenue in fiscal 1955. As a 
result, the combined net effect of the cor- 
porate provisions is to increase revenue by 
$581 million. Therefore, the corporate tax 
provisions almost pay for the entire cost of 
the bill. 

I would now like to summarize briefly the 
main provisions of the bill. I will confine 
this summary to those provisions which have 
a significant revenue effect. 

Head of family: Under existing law a head 
of household is only entitled to one-half 
the benefits of income splitting. 

Under the new code, a head of family will 
be entitled to the full benefits of income 
splitting accorded to married couples. 
Moreover, it will not be necessary that the 
dependents actually live in the taxpayer’s 
household. 

The cost of this provision is estimated to 
be $50 million for fiscal 1955. 

Dividend credit: The provisions regarding 
dividends have received considerable public 
attention. They are among the most impor- 
tant parts of the bill. Under existing law, 
dividends are taxed twice—once in the hands 
of the corporation at a 52 percent rate and 
again in the hands of the shareholder at 
rates running up to 87 percent. This is not 


true with respect to other forms of income. 
For example, wages can be deducted in com- 
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puting the corporation’s income tax. In- 
terest can also be deducted. Therefore, these 
items are taxed only once. Dividends on the 
other hand cannot be deducted by the cor- 
poration and are thus taxed twice. It is 
fair to say that dividends are taxed today 
at higher rates than are imposed on any 
other forms of income, including wages. 

Because of this situation, the present tax 
laws discriminate in favor of debt financ- 
ing and against equity financing. The right 
to deduct interest leads businesses to borrow 
rather than to meet their capital needs by 
selling stock. This is not pure theory. 
Recent figures of the Securities Exchange 
Commission show that of all new money 
offerings in 1951 common stock issues rep- 
resented only 18.6 percent of the total. 
These facts should serve a clear warning. 
Borrowed capital is not risk capital. It is 
not venture capital. We cannot build a 
strong and vigorous economy on a founda- 
tion of debt. We must attract venture cap- 
ital. That is what the bill seeks to do. 

The bill provides that an individual may 
exclude from his gross income up to $50 of 
dividend income from a domestic corpora- 
tion during a taxable year ending after July 
31, 1954, and before August 1, 1955, and up 
to $100 of such income in years thereafter. 
In addition, the bill provides for a dividend 
received credit against tax equal to 5 per- 
cent of dividend income above the exclusion 
received after July 31, 1954, and before Au- 
gust 1, 1955, and 10 percent of such dividend 
income received after that date. 

For example, take a man with $250 of 
dividends. In the first year of this provi- 
sion, he would exclude $50 of those dividends 
from his income entirely. Then he would 
compute 5 percent of the balance of $200. 
The amount so computed—$10—he would 
apply as a reduction against his total tax. 

It should be noted that both Canada and 
England have adopted provisions designed to 
reduce the double taxation of dividends. 
Canada gives credit of 20 percent—twice the 
amount contemplated by this bill. 

I would like to emphasize that the total 
exclusion of small amounts of dividends will 
be a significant factor in attracting people 
of small means to invest in stocks. 

There are about 6.5 million stockholders 
in publicly held corporations. There are no 
figures available on how many more there are 
in small corporations. Of these 6.5 million 
stockholders, 44 percent had incomes of 
less than $5,000 in 1951. 

The dividend provisions are estimated to 
cost $240 million in fiscal 1955 (as compared 
to a $2.3 billion loss from a $100 increase in 
exemptions). 

Taxation of annuities: Under existing law, 
annuitants are required to report as income 
in each year 3 percent of the consideration 
paid for the annuity, even though most poli- 
cies include interest at a much lower rate 
than this. Under the 3-percent rule an- 
nuitants can rarely recover their cost even 
though they live out their life expectancy. 
The bill remedies this situation by providing 
that annual exclusions will be computed by 
dividing the total consideration paid for the 
annuity by the expected life of the annui- 
tant. 

The cost of this provision for fiscal 1955 
is estimated to be $10 million. 

Definition of a dependent: The new code 
makes three important changes with respect 
to the definition of a dependent. The first 
change is the elimination of the income test 
for children under 18. Under present law, 
a taxpayer is not allowed a dependency ex- 
emption for a child who earns over $600 a 
year even though he supports the child. 
The bill eliminates this hardship by pro- 
viding that the $600 gross income test will 
not apply in the case of children who are 
under 18, or if over 18 who are students as 
long as the taxpayer continues to provide 
over half of their support. 

The second important change which the 
bill makes with respect to the definition of 
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dependent is that it permits the rotation of 
such an exemption. Often an aged relative 
is supported by the joint contributions of a 
number of members of his family, none of 
whom could afford by himself to provide over 
half of the dependent’s support. Under 
existing law, no exemption can be granted 
with respect to this dependent even though 
it is just in this type of case that the exemp- 
tion is most needed. The new code pro- 
vides that, in such a situation, a group of 
taxpayers may agree to allocate the exemp- 
tion to any designated member of the group 
who contributes a substantial part of the 
support. 

The third important change which the 
bill makes in this area is to allow a taxpayer 
to claim as a dependent a foster child or 
any other person, regardless of relationship, 
whom he supports in his home during the 
taxable year. 

The provisions with respect to dependents 
will cost about $85 million. 

Retirement income credit: Under existing 
law, benefits paid under the social security 
program and certain other retirement pro- 
grams of the Federal Government are exempt 
from tax. The bill extends a substantially 
similar exemption to all forms of retirement 
income. Under the bill, an individual who is 
65 years or over is granted a tax credit equal 
to the tax at the first bracket rate of the 
amount of his retirement income to $1,200. 
For low bracket taxpayers, this is tanta- 
mount to a complete exemption of $1,200 
retirement income. 

It is estimated that this provision will cost 
$125 million in fiscal 1955. It will benefit 
millions of retired schoolteachers, policemen, 
firemen, civil servants, and other retired 
citizens. 

Carrying charges on installment purchases: 
While interest payments are generally de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes, interest 
charges with respect to installment pur- 
chases cannot be deducted in determining 
taxable income unless specifically designated 
in the sales contract. Very often the seller 
will refuse to specify his carrying charges 
because he does not want this information 
to be available to his competitors. This 
means that the taxpayer cannot take any 
deduction for interest. The bill will elim- 
inate this discrimination against small tax- 
payers by permitting them to deduct, as in- 
terest, carrying charges up to 6 percent of 
the average unpaid balance on installment 
purchases during the year. 

This provision is estimated to cost $10 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1955. 

Deduction of medical expenses: At the 
present time, taxpayers are often not able 
to deduct medical, dental, and similar ex- 
penses because of the limitation which allows 
a deduction for expenses only to the extent 
they exceed 5 percent of the taxpayer's ad- 
justed gross income. The bill reduces the 
present limitation to 3 percent of the tax- 
payer’s adjusted gross income. For example, 
a taxpayer with $3,000 of adjusted gross 
income who has medical expenses of $150 
will be entitled to deduct $60 of medical bills 
under the bill, whereas in the present law 
he is not entitled to deduct a penny of his 
medical expense. 

This relief will cost $80 million in 1955. 

Child care expenses: In many families 
where the husband or wife has died, or where 
there has been a divorce, the remaining 
spouse, in order to be employed must incur 
expense to provide care for the children. 
Present law does not permit deduction of 
these child-care expenses even though they 
are essentially expenses incurred for the pur- 
pose of allowing the taxpayer to earn an 
income. The bill will permit widows, wid- 
owers, or divorced persons, and also mothers 
whose husbands are mentally or physically 
defective, to deduct up to $600 of the ex- 
penses incurred for the care of their chil- 
dren under the age of 10 so that they may 
be gainfully employed. Similar expenses 
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may also be deducted for children between 
the ages of 10 and 16 who are physically 
handicapped and are unable to attend a 
regular school. 

This provision is estimated to cost $40 
million in fiscal 1955. 

Increase in personal exemption for dis- 
tributable trusts: The bill increases the ex- 
emption for distributable trusts from $100 
to $300, leaving unchanged the present $600 
deduction for estates. The purpose of this 
provision is so that small trusts will not have 
to report small amounts of capital gains re- 
alized during the year, a nuisance to both 
the taxpayer and to the Government. 

It is estimated that the effect of this pro- 
vision will be a $3 million loss in 1955. 

Premium payment test for life insurance: 
Under existing law, the proceeds of life in- 
surance on the life of a decedent are sub- 
jected to a tax in his estate to the extent he 
paid the premiums on the policy even 
though the decedent gave away all his rights 
to the policy and retained no power to dis- 
pose of it, borrow against it, change the 
beneficial owner of it, or in any way treat 
it as if he owned it. This treatment discrim- 
inates against insurance, for no other prop- 
erty is subject to estate tax where the de- 
cedent initially purchased it and then long 
before he died gave it away. The bill re- 
moves this discrimination by eliminating 
the premium-payment test with respect to 
life insurance, 

It is estimated that this provision will cost 
about $25 million in the fiscal year 1955. 

Charitable contributions: The bill will 
raise from 20 to 30 percent the charitable 
contribution limit for individuals. This ex- 
tra 10 percent is to be allowed only with 
respect to contributions to religious orders, 
educational institutions, hospitals, churches 
and conventions of churches, The purpose 
of this amendment is to aid these particu- 
lar institutions in obtaining the additional 
funds they need in view of their rising costs 
and the relatively low rate of return they 
are receiving on endowment funds. 

The cost of this provision for fiscal 1955 is 
estimated at $25 million. 

Deduction for soil and water conservation 
expenditures: Another extremely important 
feature of the bill is the deduction for soil 
and water conservation expenditures. Ex- 
isting law usually requires farmers to cap- 
italize expenditures made to improve their 
land rather than allowing the deduction of 
these expenditures as current expenses, 
This means that the farmer can usually not 
recover any part of these expenses for tax 
purposes unless he sells his farm because, 
unlike factories or machines, land is not 
depreciable. The bill will allow farmers to 
deduct expenses for soil and water conser- 
vation, including those for leveling, grading, 
terracing, drainage, contour furrowing, erad- 
ication of brush, planting of windbreaks, 
and other expenditures for treatment or 
moving of earth. The deduction is limited 
to 25 percent of farm income. This provi- 
sion of the bill will greatly encourage sound 
conservation practices. It is believed that 
it will be a significant factor in increasing 
the productivity of our farms in future years, 
and, through the promotion of a sound farm 
economy, benefit all our taxpayers. 

The cost of this provision in fiscal 1955 
is estimated to be $10 million. 

Depreciation: I shall explain the depreci- 
ation changes when I come to the provisions 
affecting corporations. I would just like to 
emphasize at this point that the liberalized 
depreciation provisions will be of great bene- 
fit to individuals. You will note from the 
revenue table that the depreciation changes 
will involve about $75 million in relief to 
individuals. Farmers will benefit particu- 
larly with respect to their purchases of farm 
machinery and the construction of new farm 
buildings. Small-business men, individual 
proprietors and shopkeepers will receive sim- 
ilar benefits from the liberalized deprecia- 
tion rules, 
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I have only described those provisions af- 
fecting individuals which have a significant 
revenue effect. There are many others which 
will be of great importance to individual 
taxpayers. Among these are: a broader ex- 
emption of death benefits paid to the widows 
of employees; more equitable rules for the 
tax treatment of pension and profit-sharing 
plans; liberalized treatment of sickness and 
accident benefits; eased requirements for the 
filing of returns and the declarations of esti- 
mated tax; tax incentives to encourage the 
development of inventions; fairer treatment 
of homeowners when they sell their homes; 
broadened deductions for the transportation 
expenses of employees; liberalized treatment 
for the expenses of salesmen; clear rules for 
the tax treatment of meals and lodging; ex- 
tension of the income-tax exemption of 
members of the Armed Forces serving in com- 
bat zones; clarification of the tax treatment 
of mortgage foreclosures; clear rules for the 
tax treatment of prizes, awards, fellowships 
and scholarships; and a great many other 
long-needed reforms. 

I would like to turn now to the changes 
affecting corporations. 

Depletion: Under existing law percentage 
depletion has been granted to 56 classes of 
nonmetallic minerals, Many of the classifi- 
cations have been inexact and there has been 
much uncertainty and controversy in this 
area. The bill clarifies existing law and pro- 
vides a grouping which is administratively 
more feasible and competitively more equita- 
ble. Under this revision there are a few in- 
creases, but no reductions, in the rates of 
percentage depletion allowed by present law 
and regulations. 

The cost of this revision is estimated to be 
$27 million for fiscal 1955. 

Foreign income: A major provision affect- 
ing corporations is that which extends to 
businesses having a substantial investment 
abroad certain benefits for which only cor- 
porations engaged in business in the West- 
ern Hemisphere can qualify under present 
law. In general, this provision will mean 
that a corporation will receive a 14-point 
tax reduction with respect to income derived 
abroad from an active trade or business. 
Corporations which now are engaged largely 
in the importation or sale of goods without 
conducting any other significant economic 
activity in the foreign country will not be 
entitled to the credit. The reduction in tax 
is also denied where more than 25 percent 
of the foreign income is derived from the 
manufacture of goods intended for sale or 
use in the United States. 

The bill also contains provisions which 
will permit deferment of tax on the earnings 
of a foreign branch until those earnings are 
brought back to the United States. This 
will give branches roughly equivalent treat- 
ment to that now available to foreign sub- 
sidiaries, 

The purpose of these provisions with re- 
spect to foreign operations is to place Ameri- 
can business abroad in a position where they 
can more effectively compete with foreign 
businesses, 

The cost of these provisions is estimated 
to be $147 million in fiscal 1955. 

Depreciation: The depreciation deduction 
allowable against taxable income represents 
the exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in a business, including its gradual 
Obsolescence. Under existing law most tax- 
payers have been required to use the straight- 
line method, although some have received 
more favorable treatment. Under the 
straight-line method the cost of the property 
is spread evenly over the years of service 
life, even though in most cases the property 
depreciates considerably more in the early 
years of its use than it does in the years 
immediately preceding its retirement. The 
bill would permit all taxpayers to use the 
so-called declining balance method of depre- 
ciation whereby about two-thirds of the cost 
of an asset can be written off during the 
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first half of the property's life. This con- 
forms to sound accounting principles. The 
application of this treatment is limited to 
new assets acquired after the effective date 
of the bill, so as to obtain the maximum 
incentive effect. 

I have had distributed a table which shows 
how the present method and the new method 
compare with respect to the purchase of a 
farm tractor. 

This provision of the bill is anticipated 
to have far-reaching economic effects. In- 
centives resulting from the changes are vital 
in order to help create thousands of new 
jobs each year and to maintain the present 
high level of investment in plant and equip- 
ment. The bill will make it possible for 
management to assume risks which they 
would otherwise not take. By allowing busi- 
nesses to recover a large part of their costs 
more quickly, it will be of particular assist- 
ance to growing businesses in financing their 
expansion. Farmers and other small-busi- 
ness men also have a particularly vital stake 
in this provision of the bill because the faster 
recovery of capital investment which it per- 
mits will enable them to secure short-term 
loans which would otherwise not be avail- 
able. 

There are certain other depreciation 
changes which I will not go into at this time. 
All of the changes will cost about $375 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1955, of which about $75 million 
will go to individuals. However, I believe 
that the economic stimulation resulting from 
the more realistic depreciation policy will 
more than make up for this revenue loss. 

Net operating loss: Under present law a 
net operating loss may be offset against net 
income of other years by means of a 1-year 
carryback and a 5-year carryforward. The 
bill extends the period for the carryback to 
2 years. The provision is believed essential 
in order to improve the equity of the tax 
system between businesses with fluctuating 
incomes and those with comparatively stable 
incomes. Because the additional carryback 
increases liquid funds, the provision will be 
of great benefit to small businesses which 
suffer reverses. 

This provision is estimated to cost $100 
million in 1955; however, this loss will be 
largely made up in future years. 

Accounting provisions: The bill contains 
provisions which, for the first time, will 
bring the income-tax provisions of the law 
into harmony with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles, They will insure that 
all items of income and deductions are taken 
into account once, but only once, in the 
computation of taxable income. Thus, for 
example, the bill contains detailed rules 
with respect to the deferral of prepaid in- 
come and the setting up of reserves for esti- 
mated expenses. These provisions deal only 
with the year in which the deduction is 
taken. 

The loss of $45 million which is esti- 
mated in 1955 will be made up in future 
years. 

There are a great many other provisions 
affecting businesses which I will not go into 
in detail. These include: removing present 
tax barriers to the accumulation of funds for 
legitimate business purposes; the encourage- 
ment of research and development expendi- 
tures; clarification of the laws involving 
corporate reorganizations and liquidations; 
clarification of the rules governing partners 
and partnerships; and a complete overhaul 
of the provisions affecting pension, profit- 
sharing, and stock-bonus plans. 

I have only touched on the substantive 
changes in the bill. I have not gone into 
the many long-needed reforms involving ad- 
ministraton and procedure. I have not de- 
scribed the more than 50 loopholes which 
this bill closes. 

Since there has been so much talk about 
adding a $100 increase in exem; on to 


ptions 
this bill, thus adding $2.3 billion to its cost, 
let us take a look at what we have already 
done for the American taxpayer this year. 
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First, our economy made it pos- 
sible to permit a 10-percent individual in- 
come tax reduction to take effect last Janu- 
ary 1. This amounted to $3 billion of 
tax relief. 

Second, we were able to terminate the in- 
flationary excess profits tax which was throt- 
tling small business. This amounted to $1.7 
billion of tax relief. 

Third, only last week we an excise 
tax reduction bill benefiting every family in 
this country. This will amount to $912 
million of tax relief. 

Fourth, the tax-revision bill contains $1.4 
Dillion in tax relief, $778 million going to 
individuals. 

This Republican tax program adds up to 
$7 billion in tax relief since January 1. This 
relief is divided between individuals and 
corporations as follows: 


Billions 
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In all their 20 years of power the Demo- 
crats never raised exemptions. They lowered 
exemptions. When the Republican Party 
left office in 1932 income-tax exemptions 
ranged up to $2,500. The Democrats whittled 
away at that figure until they got exemp- 
tions down to $500. It was the Republican 
Congress in 1948 which finally raised ex- 
emptions in order to give the little-tax payer 
a break. We raised the personal exemption 
from $500 to $600. We raised the dependency 
exemption from $500 to $600. We gave an 
additional exemption to the blind. We gave 
an additional exemption to the aged. 

The Republican tax record has been clear 
and responsible. Let's keep it that way. 


Effect on receipts, fiscal year 1955, of meas- 
ures contained in your committee’s bill 


TMilllons of dollars] 


1, INDIVIDUALS 


A, Items having permanent effect: 
1. Full split income for head of 


B. Items which merely shift deduction or 
income between taxable years: 
1. Soll and water conservation ex- 


B. F 
income bet w. r een O 
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Taz reduction per week realized from $100 
increase in eremption—Continued 


Effect on receipts, fiscal year 1955, of meas- 
ures contained in your committee’s bill— 
Continued 

[Millions of dollars] 


Il. CORPORATIONS—continued 


C. Extension of 52 percent rate for 1 year- EETA 
Combined effect on corporations 2. 


— —— — incentive age Sii. 
small part o estimate aj to uals, 
but this cannot be clearly segregated. 


Comparison of the individual income-taz 
liabilities under present law rates and ex- 
emptions and under $700 per capita e- 
emptions 

(Prepared by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
March 8, 1954) 


SINGLE PERSON, 


NMP PAPE Ee 
SSASNSSESS TNA 


boese CE. 
SSS 


in 1954 for $5,000. It is assumed to have a 
useful life of 10 years. Both present law 
and the change contained in the bill are 
designed to permit the farmer to recover 


NO DEPENDENTS 


Amount of tax Tax decrease 


fae neg nr (through tax deduction) the cost of the 
tions but before Pret tractor over approximately the period of its 
exemptions) aw Percent useful life (in this case 10 years): 
8 $20 100.0 
80 25.0 Year 
280 7.1 
488 4.5 
a i 
1. 780 1.7 Ist — 000 
2, 436 1. 4 2d year_._..._.. 800 
4, 448 11 3d year... 640 
6, 942 -8 4th year. 512 
9, 796 6 Sth year. 410 
26, 388 .3 6th year. 328 
66, 798 1 7th year. 262 
247, 274 €) Sth year... 210 
429, 274 „ 183 ro) 1 —— 168 
j= ----| 2 870,000 870 000 10th year 134 


Norx.—ITt will be seen that under the de- 


— 3120 yt = clining balance method the entire cost is 
360 320 40 11.1 not recovered in the 10-year period. If the 
560 520 40 ER farmer continues to use the tractor, he 
aus} 1437 4 53 would continue to depreciate the remaining 

1, 888 1, 836 52 28 ‘balance. If he scraps the tractor, he would 
3, 260 3, 200 0 1.8 write off any undepreciated balance in that 
4,872) 4,804 — 1.4 year. If he sells the tractor, he would be 
. — 2 rs 13 able then to recover any undepreciated 
52,776 | 52, 632 144 3 balance. It should also be pointed out that 
— . fon ee aS 0 -1 the new method is optional. The farmer 
could continue to use his present method if 

858, 548 858, 366 182 @ a 
MARRIED COUPLE, 2 DEPENDENTS Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
335 2 via TMe Came}. 

440 80 15.4 Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
128. which we have under consideration to- 
2.780 120 4.1 day represents months of untiring work 
8 152 2 by the members of the Ways and Means 
18, 648 236 1.2 Committee as well as the technical staff 
2418310 3 2 ot our committee, the Joint Committee on 
402,092 — -1 Taxation, and the experts of the Treas- 


ury t. This bill containing, 
as it does, 875 pages with an accompany- 
ing report of 468 pages explaining each 
item, is one of the most ambitious tasks 
ever undertaken by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and is a complete re- 
codification of the entire body of in- 
ternal revenue laws. At the outset of 
my remarks, I wish to pay tribute to our 
able chairman, Hon. DANIEL A. REED, of 
New York, for his splendid leadership, 
his unfailing patience and kindness and 
fairness at all times and on all occasions. 


Less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Maximum effective rate limitation 87 percent. 


Tax reduction per week realized from $100 
ption 


increase in erem 
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Mr. REep is a great Republican, and is 
the senior Member of his party in the 
House of Representatives, but he is also 
a great and stalwart American and I 
believe, puts his country’s interests 
ahead of political considerations. I 
would also like to pay tribute to the 
senior minority member of our commit- 
tee, Hon. JERE Cooper, of Tennessee, who 
has been a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee longer than any other 
Member of our body. He has through- 
out the years been a close student of tax- 
ation and is perhaps the best informed 
man in this House on the fiscal affairs 
of our country and has given intense 
and thoughtful study to each and every 
item in this bill. Br. COOPER is a great 
Democrat and no one is more deeply 
imbued with the policies and beliefs of 
his party, but like Mr. Resp, he is also 
a great American and the interests of 
our country come first with him always. 

Under the leadership of these two 
gentlemen, this committee has labored 
in executive session daily since Congress 
convened in January. This bill is a 
result of this work. 

This bill does embody much-needed 
revision of the tax laws. Much obso- 
lete language has been deleted, provi- 
sions have been rearranged for clarity 
and the ease of use, and much simplifica- 
tion has been made. To this extent, the 
bill is most commendable. It embodies 
far more than administrative and tech- 
nical changes in our tax laws, however. 
Many substantive changes have been 
made, and in some instances these 
changes amount to a basic change in tax 
philosophy. 

Under the guise of removing obso- 
lete language and inequitable provisions 
from present tax laws, the bill reduces 
taxes substantially for businesses, pri- 
marily corporations, and a few selected 
groups of individual taxpayers. This 
makes it much more than a simple 
reform of tax laws. 

The net result of the tax reductions 
provided in this bill is a mere pittance 
of relief to the average taxpayer and 
substantial relief to larger businesses 
and wealthier individual taxpayers. 

The majority party, in its campaign in 
the fall of 1952, promised the American 
people to balance the budget and, when 
possible, to reduce taxes. When we 
began our work on this bill, I thought 
that they would direct their attention 
first toward obtaining a budget balance. 
I am convinced that this should come 
first, and I would have been happy to 
cooperate in obtaining a balanced budget 
before attempting to reduce any taxes. 
The majority party, however, has aban- 
doned their idea of balancing the budget 
and seems to have decided upon deficit 
financing and has proceeded in this bill 
toward the reduction of taxes. Since 
they represent a substantial majority on 
our committee and have made this deci- 
sion to reduce taxes, I feel that any re- 
duction made should be widespread and 
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should affect every taxpayer, large and 
small, but the tax reductions granted in 
this bill are not widespread and favor 
almost solely taxpayers in the upper 
brackets. 

The revenue loss from the tax reduc- 
tions made in this bill is estimated to be 
$1.397 billion in fiscal year 1955, and 
when fully operative, the loss may run 
between $3.5 and $4 billion. The bill 
continues for 1 year only the corporate 
tax at the present 52-percentrate. This 
would bring in $1.2 billion for the fiscal 
year 1955. These amounts have already 
been included in the President’s budget. 

I believe that the revenue loss esti- 
mates in many instances are far too con- 
servative. For example, it was esti- 
mated in 1948 that the elimination of 
life-insurance proceeds from a dece- 
dent’s estate where he paid premiums 
on the life-insurance policy would even- 
tually cost $100 million a year. The 
estimate given us on this same change 
in the present bill is $25 million for fis- 
cal year 1955, and no further estimate of 
loss is made. 

The estimates for the fiscal year 1955 
do not reflect the revenue losses of the 
reductions when the provisions are fully 
operative. 

The revenue gain from continuing the 
corporate rate at 52-percent, $1.2 billion 
is offset by $619 million in reductions for 
corporations who are fortunate enough 
to come within some of the reduction 
provisions. Examples of this are cor- 
porations that have net operating losses 
to carry back, or in which capital invest- 
ment and replacement is high. Many 
corporations will get no benefit what- 
ever from these provisions, as they would, 
for instance, from an across-the-board 
reduction in corporate rates. This 
would be the fair way to reduce corpo- 
rate taxes when the revenues permit. 

The majority party in this bill seems 
to be following the old Hamilton theory 
that relief to the taxpayers in the higher 
brackets will eventually trickle down so 
that benefit will finally come to the 
smallest of the taxpayers. It seems that 
they have not learned the lesson of the 
Hoover administration when this theory 
was proved to be fallacious. 

I am disturbed about another theory 
which the majority party seems to hold 
to in their consideration of this bill and 
that is that we need at this time to in- 
crease production. The Secretary of the 
Treasury emphasized this philosophy 
when he stated: “Production is the goose 
that lays the golden egg.” I contend that 
we do not need to increase production at 
this point in our economy because we 
are not consuming at this time all we 
are producing. 

It is my contention that the main 
cause for the decline in economic activ- 
ity at the present time is due primarily 
to a decrease in consumption of goods 
rather than a lack of capacity to produce 
goods. The steel industry is operating 
at only 74 percent of its capacity. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are on a part-time 
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basis, and the farm-implement industry 
has been particularly hard hit by a de- 
cline in farm prices and income. Many 
other instances could be cited in which 
there has been a decline. 

The Republican administration having 
decided that tax reductions can be made 
logically, economic evidence at hand dic- 
tates that they should be made in such a 
Way as to spur purchases by consumers 
in order to sell what is already being 
produced, or is capable of being pro- 
duced. With all kinds of incentives of- 
fered them, businesses will not expand 
where they have no markets. 

Having in mind the continued prosper- 
ity of the Nation, I believe that the most 
justifiable tax relief which can be pro- 
vided at this time is an increase in indi- 
vidual income-tax exemptions. We tried 
unsuccessfully in committee to provide 
a $100 increase, but were defeated by the 
solid opposition of all 15 Republicans on 
the committee. 

It is evident that there is immediate 
need to bolster the economy of the coun- 
try, and an increase of at least $100 in 
individual income-tax exemptions is a 
direct and effective way of doing this. 

An increase in exemptions by $100 
would not only remove 7 million tax- 
payers completely from the tax rolls, but 
would also increase purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers by $2.3 billion a 
year. No tax reduction bill should be 
passed by Congress which does not in- 
crease exemptions by at least $100. 

I believe that if tax reductions are to 
be made at this time, these reductions 
should be given to every taxpayer so as 
to increase his purchasing power and 
permit him to buy more of the goods al- 
ready being produced. 

Instead of increasing the tax exemp- 
tion at least $100 so as to benefit and add 
to the purchasing power of every indi- 
vidual taxpayer, the majority party has 
inserted in this bill a provision to par- 
tially exempt from tax dividends re- 
ceived by taxpayers cn corporate stocks, 

Statistics show that stock of corpora- 
tions in this country is owned by approx- 
imately 6% million individuals and that 
these individuals compose some 4,750,000 
families. Therefore, benefits derived 
from this section of the bill would only 
add to the purchasing power of these 
comparatively few taxpayers, whereas an 
increase of $100 in personal exemptions 
would benefit and add to the purchasing 
power of more than 50 million American 
taxpayers. 

This reduction in relation to corporate 
dividends is granted on the theory that 
to tax dividends is double taxation. I 
agree that to some extent that is true, but 
we cannot undertake to relieve all double 
taxation. I contend that when a tax- 
payer purchases with his wages, on 
which he has paid full tax, an automo- 
bile, the excise taxes required to be 
paid on the automobile represents double 
taxation and this illustration can be ap- 
plied in many, many such cases. The 
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unfairness of this tax relief is best il- 

lustrated by the following table: 

Comparison of tax liability of a person receiv- 
ing a salary with a person receiving all his 
income from dividends for the year 1955 


MARRIED COUPLE, 2 DEPENDENTS 


dente, 

Tax on — recipi- 
Amount of dividend | tion in ign eer 

i un tax for incre: 
iyaf dividend | in take 
income) earned) recipient | in 
pay) 

$20 66.7 1.4 
110 54.2 3. 5 
200 52.4 4.8 
454 50.4 7.0 
700 49.0 7.8 
+380 45.3 9.0 
220 41.6 9.8 
, 280 38.3 10.4 
, 670 27.0 12.7 
905 19.7 16.0 
167, 965 13.8 25.5 
312,115 12.6 31.3 
676, 615 11.7 38.5 


exemptions. 
‘Tax computations assume deductions equal to 10 percent 
of income in arriving at net income for tax purposes. 

2 All dividends are assumed to be received by the 
husband. (If a wife receives dividends they would get 
a $200 exclusion from income.) 


Nore.—Proposal for 1955 provides for exclusion of first 
debe of dividends and a 10-percent tax credit on dividends 
the exclusion. The amount of dividends on 

whieh th the credit is computed is not to exceed the taxable 
income (net income after deductions and personal 
exemptions). 


In announcing the action of the com- 
mittee in adopting this proposal the 
chairman stated: 

The committee approved two new provi- 
sions which take the first step toward the 
elimination of double taxation of corporate 
dividends. 


It is estimated that the complete elim- 
ination of tax on dividends in the hands 
of shareholders would cost about $3.4 
billion in revenue. 

This attitude is symptomatic of the 
present administration. The one area 
where tax relief is least needed at this 
time is this area. 

Not only is this the wrong kind of 
tax relief at the wrong time, it is wrong 
in principle. Adoption of this proposal 
would mean that those best able to pay 
their fair share of taxes would be given 
special treatment resulting in the shift- 
ing of the burden of taxation to those 
least able to bear it. 

I strenuously oppose this proposal. 

This theory of the majority party, as 
reflected in this bill is diametrically op- 
posed to the principles enacted into law 
in former tax bills. I have always 
thought that a person whose entire in- 
come is derived from his own earnings 
reflected in his salary or his wages 
should be given some credit for his 
earned income and that his tax should 
be at a lower rate than that of another 
taxpayer who simply clips coupons or 
receives dividend checks mailed to him 
upon capital invested. For many years 
we allowed earned income credit, but 
we have an entire new departure in this 
bill, for under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the person who does no work or 
performs no services to earn his income, 
but simply receives corporation divi- 
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dends will pay tax at a lower rate than 
that of the working man. To me this 
does not represent the true theory of 
taxation. 

Heretofore, we have always believed 
and considered that the true theory of 
taxation is that the burden thereof 
should be borne by those most able to 
bear it. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hamiltonian theo- 
ry that prosperity trickles down in our 
economy from above will work no better 
in 1954 than it did in 1930. 

If we wish our factories to operate at 
full capacity in order that our working 
people may be employed, we must pro- 
vide, if possible, an increase in purchas- 
ing power of the 50 million taxpayers of 
this country. Give them some tax re- 
lief and they will immediately buy the 
things they now sorely need. This will 
increase the sales in our stores, the pro- 
duction of manufactured articles and 
will help to put a brake on the unem- 
ployment that is now growing. 

Mr. Chairman, put the money in the 
hands of the small man, he will quickly 
put it in circulation and prosperity, like 
yeast, will rise to the top of our economy 
and will aid and assist in balancing the 
budget and bring back to us the prosper- 
ity we desire. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am rather happy that I am fol- 
lowing directly the speech of the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Camp] because 
he constantly was emphasizing that if 
the Republicans had decided that now 
was the time for tax reduction, this was 
not the place to make the tax reduction. 
Of course, I speak just for myself as a 
member of the committee, but I do 
believe I am reflecting the philosophy 
of the Treasury officials who worked 
with us on the bill, as well as the major- 
ity of the members, when I state that 
this is not and never was intended to 
be a tax reduction bill. This is a tax 
revision bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know why it is 
that the Republican position that this is 
a tax revision bill has not received the 
publicity in the press throughout the 
country which it deserves, because cer- 
tainly that statement has been made of- 
ten enough by myself and other Repub- 
licans that this is not a tax reduction 
bill—I guess it is best to emphasize 
it—it is a tax revision bill, and where 
there have been tax reductions, those 
reductions are only incidental to try- 
ing to correct inequities. I might say 
this, in many of the inequities that we 
corrected there have been tax gains. 
In over 50 places in this bill where we 
plugged up loopholes there have been tax 
gains, but I again say the purpose of the 
bill was not to gain that tax revenue, 
‘That tax gain was only incidental to try- 
ing to make equitable what were in- 
equities in the tax laws just as tax losses 
resulted from the same procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss a 
few of those particular inequities and 
the ones that we attempted to equalize 
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and to demonstrate how, in this equal- 
ization, there has been incidentally some 
tax revenue lost to the Nation. But 
adopting the thesis of the Republicans 
that this is a tax-revision bill I draw 
particular attention to the Democrat 
proposal of recommittal, which is to re- 
commit this bill with a $100. additional 
personal exemption—and I presume that 
means also an additional $100 exemp- 
tion for dependents, although I am not 
certain of that—and at the same time 
to knock out the corporate dividend 
credit of 5 percent and later 10 percent, 
as has been said before, that is a sort 
of a trade of a horse for a rabbit. After 
all, when we are talking about the tax 
dividend credit, we are talking about $240 
million. And incidentally, I shall dis- 
cuss in detail that $240 million and show 
that it is not an overall loss of revenue, 
because if our theory is right, it actu- 
ally will represent a revenue gain. That 
additional revenue will come from the 
security holders of this country. It is 
exchanging a $240 million temporary 
loss for an assured $2.4 billion perma- 
nent loss each year, from the tax rev- 
enues of this country. 

I am going now to quote some state- 
ments made back in 1948—ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 1, page 
915: 

I know this, and I repeat it, that if some- 
thing disturbs our economy and we do not 
have this great national income to pay taxes 
upon, this tremendous debt of $250 billion is 
going to press down on your dollar and mine 
and is going to squeeze the value out of 
that dollar and it will be worth less than 
it is now. 


I might say that that was a very true 
statement because, as you add to the 
Federal deficit, indeed you devalue the 
dollar. The figure that I have roughed 
out is that for every $5 billion of addi- 
tional Federal debt, the purchasing 
power of the dollar goes down 1 cent. 
I would say that the former Speaker 
of the House, when he spoke those words 
back in 1948, when he was opposing the 
tax reduction—and that was a tax-re- 
duction bill—the tax-reduction bill of 
1948, he spoke true words, 

If, indeed, it had been true that we 
were going to have deficit financing— 
and again quoting, and these are impor- 
tant words—page 916: 

Those who would recklessly cut taxes at 
the risk of deficit spending may, indeed, be 
endangering their country to enemies, both 
foreign and domestic, against whom they 
have sworn to protect and defend. 


Those are the words that were used 
by our great former Speaker [Mr. RAY- 
BURN], in opposing the tax-reduction bill 
in 1948. I submit those are very wise 
words. I say that when our Democrat 
friends are attempting to make of a tax- 
revision bill a tax-reduction bill to the 
tune of $2.4 billion they indeed are run- 
ning that very risk. I might further 
state that they are not really helping the 
position of the small-income group of 
this country, because they are going to 
decrease the purchasing power of the 
dollar. The best way we can help the 
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small-income group in this country is to 
put cents back into the dollar. 

I am going to quote from another 
leader of the Democrat Party—and I am 
quoting again from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—in the debate in 1948—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 1, 
page 899: 

Under the program of the Republican 
Party it will take over 100 years if we have 
no more depressions or no more wars to dis- 
charge the public debt. I wonder if this is 
going to interest anybody who is living 
today? 


Those were spoken by the minority 
leader at that time, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. Quot- 
ing him further: 

I wonder how our businessmen are going 
to view that, especially with the security of 
business and bonds and the deposits in sav- 

banks involved when they know that 
the Republican Party instead of supporting 
sound money and sound stabilized economy 
is taking a journey that is very dangerous. 
If we hit a depression, a major de>ression, it 
will probably be just unfortunate. 


Those words again were spoken by the 
then minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
in urging that the tax-reduction bill of 
the 80th Congress be not approved. And 
I say those were wise words. 

However, the situation today is just a 
little bit different than it was in 1948. 
Difference No. 1: The debt is not $250 
billion, it is $272 billion. Difference No. 
2, a very important difference: The 
budget was balanced by that very 89th 
Congress and money was paid off on the 
Federal debt. There was no deficit 
financing; upon which premise the wis- 
dom of both Democrat leaders I have 
quoted was predicated. 

I submit to you that balancing the 
budget and reducing taxes is fiscal 
soundness. Following that course is go- 
ing for sound money policies. I have 
been listening day after day this session 
of Congress to the Republican Party be- 
ing ridiculed about sound money policy, 
only it has been called hard money. My 
Democrat friends have facetiously said 
“hard to get” in order to try to get across 
that particular point. But I say sound 
money indeed is something we all want 
to see and it’s not “hard to get” money 
and they know it. 

Difference No. 3: There was a big 
difference between that particular re- 
committal in the 80th Congress and the 
recommittal here, which I have already 
emphasized. The recommittal in the 
80th Congress was really a substitute bill. 
It had many provisions. It attempted 
to reduce taxes and do it in a different 
way. This particular recommittal now 
contemplated is not a substitute, it is 
an attempt to add a tax reduction fea- 
ture onto what is indeed a tax revision 
bill, It is an attempt, indeed, to reduce 
taxes beyond the amount that taxes 
have already been reduced in three other 
ways: (1) expiration of 10 percent in- 
crease on all incomes; (2) expiration of 
excess profits tax; (3) excise tax reduc- 
tion bill just passed the House; and 
beyond which, in the judgment of the 
majority party and the administration, 
we cannot go, 
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Difference No. 4 and probably the real 
difference between recommittals in 1948 
and 1954 as far as the Democrat leaders 
are concerned, is this: a Democrat was 
President in 1948, Mr. Truman, and a 
Republican is President in 1954, Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

Now I want to address myself to one 
other basic point. Essentially there is 
only one way you can reduce taxes and 
at the same time achieve fiscal sound- 
ness. It is not by the Ways and Means 
Committee’s coming in and reducing 
taxes. The climate must already have 
been made suitable for tax reduction. 
The easiest way and the most obvious 
way, of course, to prepare the ground 
work for tax reduction is by cutting 
expenditures. Indeed, when we have 
these big appropriation bills on the floor, 
and a Member comes forward and offers 
an intelligent cut some place where we 
can save some money, we must go along 
and cut. Yes, it might be a very good 
program and a program that we hope 
we some day will have the money to put 
across, but knowing at this time that we 
are trying to achieve this thing for the 
small people and get cents back in the 
dollar, we just cannot do all these grand, 
fine things we would like to do. When 
those appropriation bills come forward 
and there is an opportunity to defer 
some of these expenditures, we would 
like to have a little bit of help from this 
side of the aisle, my Democrat friends, 
in getting these appropriations in line. 

For 4 years now I have seen no help— 
I should modify my statement. I started 
to say I have seen no help from that 
side of the aisle. I have seen great help 
from a certain segment of the Democrat 
Party for which I am happy and for 
which I honor them, but I certainly have 
not seen it from the segment that I 
would say represents the large northern 
city areas, what sometimes has been 
called the Truman wing of the Democrat 
Party. Indeed, it seems that this par- 
ticular tax reduction recommittal is 
being proposed by the Truman wing of 
that party, who, in my opinion at any 
rate, have never been observant of fiscal 
soundness at any time in spite of their 
sometime oratory on the subject. 

There is another way, though, of pre- 
paring the groundwork so that we can 
cut taxes, and that is by broadening the 
tax base. That is a way in which I am 
very much interested, because I think a 
lot can be done in that field. We can 
broaden our tax base in three ways. One 
way is to make the climate for economic 
growth suitable and that, indeed, to a 
large extent is what we are endeavoring 
to do in this tax revision bill, that is, to 
eliminate inequities so that we make the 
economic climate such that we can con- 
tinue to have healthy growth in this 
country. 

Another way, and an important way, 
and we can get a lot of help from the 
Members of the House on this, is to get 
the Government out of business. When 
we analyze these situations where we 
might get the Government out of busi- 
ness, let us not just use epithets and say 
that it is a “give-away program” or we 
are giving it to a particular group of 
“entrenched greed,” or that it is to be 
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“exploited by private enterprise” which, 
of course, is nonsense and which results 
from running out of legitimate argu- 
ments against a particular program. 
But, indeed, if we can get Government 
out of business—take the Federal barge 
lines—that is a good example. We got 
the Federal Government out of that and 
sold that property, and we got a price, 
incidentally, a very handsome price, to 
return to the Federal Treasury. But 
beyond that, the economic operation of 
running the barges on the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers has now been returned 
to the tax base, and that is the impor- 
tant thing. We will do the same thing 
when we get the synthetic rubber plants 
back into the hands of private enterprise. 

There are a thousand and one fields 
where that can be done. Just read the 
report of the Bonner subcommittee of 
the last Congress, and the present 
Harden subcommittee on Government in 
business. I had the opportunity of 
working with these committees and I can 
tell you therein lies a great field for 
broadening the tax base. In 1929 the 
ratio of private capital investment to 
public capital investment was 9 to 1. 
In 1952 it was less than 5 to 1. When 
all is said and done the tax base is pri- 
vate capital investment. If the 5 can be 
changed back to 9 our tax rate can be 
less and the tax take more. No mirrors 
atall. To get a tax take of 27 with a tax 
base of 5, you need a tax rate of 5 plus. 
If the base is 9 the tax rate can be re- 
duced to 3. Third, there are new fields 
of taxation. Incidentally, in considera- 
tion of this particular bill, it was a policy 
decision of the majority group not to try 
to look for new fields of taxation. One 
obvious field, which has been in every- 
one’s mind, throughout the country, is 
whether or not we were going to tax co- 
operatives. But that is obviously a very 
controversial subject, as any new field 
would be, and in a tax revision bill it was 
not warranted to go into such a major 
subject as that, which would require 
much more thorough study and neces- 
sitate, in justice, full hearings for all in- 
terested parties to come and present 
their case, The other policy decision 
made, was as I previously said not to 
reduce rates. We resisted the oppor- 
tunity not to reduce tax rates. We re- 
sisted the opportunity of lowering the 
corporate rates from 52 percent. We 
resisted the opportunity, incidentally, a 
movement led by some of my Democratic 
friends of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to reduce the capital gains rate 
or the holding period. We resisted any 
attempt to reduce other rates in the bill. 
The only place I know where we actually 
reduced rates as a real rate reduction, 
was when we lowered the medical ex- 
pense allowance from 5 to 3 percent. 
I guess this really was pure tax reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. Does not the gentleman 
consider the action of the committee in 
providing a credit against earnings 
obtained or made abroad a reduction in 
the tax rates? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, I am 
glad the gentleman mentioned that be- 
cause that is a reduction in fact, but I 
do not believe, and I think the gentle- 
man will agree, that it was done to give 
anybody tax relief. That was done to 
further our foreign policy, which was to 
encourage the investment by our own 
people abroad in foreign enterprise. 

Mr. MILLS. I will agree with the 
gentleman that that was the theory be- 
hind the action of the committee, but 
the net effect is a reduction for the 
coming fiscal year of $147 million; is 
that not right? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
right, but I think that is a very good 
point to illustrate what Iam saying. On 
many of these things there have been 
incidental tax reductions, but I say those 
reductions are incidental to what we 
were really trying to achieve. Had we 
been trying to provide a tax reduction 
bill, we would have gone into the ques- 
tion of whether the reduction should be 
done on the basis of personal exemp- 
tions, on the basis of exemptions for de- 
pendents, on lowering the capital gains 
rate or lowering the corporate rate or 
lowering the individual rate, or I might 
say to some of my friends on the Demo- 
crat side of the aisle, if you were really 
interested in the small fellow in your tax 
reduction, why did you not propose the 
10 percent earned-income credit that the 
taxpayer was to get because that really 
would have helped the small wage earner 
beyond anything that I know of. But 
you did not do that. The reason that 
was not done was because our commit- 
tee never did consider the question of 
where we should actually give a tax re- 
duction, because that was not our pur- 
pose. Our purpose was tax revision and 
in the instance the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] mentions, to carry 
out the foreign policy which has been 
dubbed “Trade not aid” so that we can 
cut down our foreign expenditures and 
yet achieve our program of aiding and 
strengthening our friends abroad. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. I believe my friend 
forgot that the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Camp] brought up that argument 
of the 10-percent earned income credit. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I did not 
know that he proposed it as an amend- 
ment. It was discussed. 

Mr. FORAND. It was discussed at a 
time when we were told we were not 
going to be permitted to make amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, the 
gentleman knows you were permitted 
to offer any amendments, and you did 
offer them. 

Mr. FORAND. We were permitted to 
offer amendments, but we knew before- 
hand what was going to happen. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Surely. 

Mr. FORAND. Surely; because you 
fellows had already had your meeting, 
and you were all set with the ax, ready 
to knock us down. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; we had 
already had our meetings, and the policy 
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was set not to disturb rates, because this 
was a tax revision bill. We were trying 
to revise these tax laws. 

Now I want to devote 1 or 2 minutes 
to 2 of the issues that have been raised 
the most. One of them has to do with 
the stock dividend credit. What were 
we trying to achieve in that particular 
thing? To give benefits to stockholders? 
Not at all. Asa matter of fact, we orig- 
inally thought of giving that deduction 
at the corporate level, but we found from 
a practical standpoint that could not be 
done. What we were trying to do was 
this: We were trying to create a climate 
whereby we would get a corporation, 
when it expanded, to do that expansion 
through equity capital rather than bor- 
rowing from banks and issuing bonds 
and indeed to encourage corporations 
who were presently in poor fiscal balance 
due to too large a portion of their cap- 
ital structure in bank borrowings and 
bonds to shift their capital investment 
more to common stocks, equity invest- 
ment. The reason I said our revenue 
would increase—and it will increase if 
we can get this shift from bank borrow- 
ings and bond issues over to capital stock 
issues—is this, we will increase our rev- 
enue for the simple reason that when a 
corporation pays interest on bonds to a 
bondholder or to a bank from whom it 
has borrowed, it deducts that interest 
from its gross income. So that amount 
of money is not subject to the 52 percent 
corporate tax. On the other hand, if it 
is a dividend going to stockholders it is 
subject to the 52 percent corporate tax. 
If we can switch one-tenth of the present 
corporate investments from bonds and 
bank borrowings over to capital stock in- 
vestment, we will regain every single cent 
that we may temporarily lose through 
this tax dividend credit, and when we 
gain it we will be gaining it from the in- 
vesting public and we will be creating 
healthier corporations. That was the 
object, and that is the purpose. Whether 
or not you agree with it, at least recog- 
nize the sincerity of the argument, and 
do not go around the country in a dema- 
gogic appeal that somebody is trying to 
benefit rich people against the poor peo- 
ple. I am tired of that sort of argument, 
because it has no basis in fact. I do not 
own a single share of stock, yet I have 
been one of the strongest advocates of 
this philosophy, because I believe it is 
necessary to our economic health. 

Now, secondly, on this changed de- 
preciation schedule, a man with a $5,000 
tractor, for example, when he sets up his 
depreciation deduction he gets only 
$5,000 deduction under any system. He 
does not get 1 cent of tax gain over 10 
years because of any system of deprecia- 
tion. All this talk about this new depre- 
ciation schedule helping the rich corpo- 
ration against the poor man is just so 
much baloney, and every man on the 
Ways and Means Committee, Republican 
or Democrat, knows that is a fact. Just 
to give a broader picture of depreciation 
schedules I am inserting in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks the deprecia- 
tion policies of Canada, Great Britain, 
and Sweden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
say, if I leave no other message I want 
to leave this message, that this is a tax 
revision bill. There is not a thing in the 
bill that was not put in there to try to 
create a better climate for business and 
Government and eliminate the inequities 
against our people. One of the best ex- 
amples of correcting an inequity is 
when we gave an additional exemption 
to the schoolteachers, firemen, and 
others on pension. The inequity existed 
because people on Social Security and 
railroad retirement got their benefits 
free of tax, while these other retired 
people, who did not have the blessings 
of social security, did not get that tax 
benefit. So, even for the small people, 
it was not a tax reduction as much as 
it was correcting an inequity. 

Please regard the bill on that basis. I 
think that is the only fair and sound 
basis, and let us not go into fiscal un- 
soundness by creating an additional 
$2.4 billion deficit. 

DEPRECIATION POLICY: CANADA 


Immediately following the close of 
World War II, Canada instituted a pro- 
gram of allowing accelerated deprecia- 
tion deductions with respect to new 
facilities to ease the financing of recon- 
version and reequipment of Canadian 
industry and to encourage expansion 
of industrial resources. As initially 
adopted, this consisted of doubling the 
rates of depreciation on a straight-line 
basis. In 1949 a more general policy of 
liberalized depreciation was enacted in 
the form of a declining-balance method 
at specified rates which was made com- 
pulsory for the recovery of all capital 
costs. 

Under the Canadian system, all tangi- 
ble depreciable property is classified into 
1 of 13 classes to which are assigned 
declining-balance rates ranging from 
4 percent to 100 percent. Class 1, at 
4 percent, lists such property as bridges, 
canals, and dams; class 3, at 5 percent, 
contains buildings, docks, wharves, and 
so forth; class 8, at 20 percent, is a gen- 
eral class into which fall all other tangi- 
ble depreciable property not otherwise 
specified. Most machinery and indus- 
trial equipment is depreciated in class 8 
at 20 percent, which provides maximum 
deductions aggregating about 67 percent 
of cost by the end of the fifth year, as 
illustrated in the attached table. The 
rates assigned to the several classes 
are approximately double the normal 
straight-line rates. Taxpayers are not 
required to take the maximum amount 
of depreciation in any one year and may 
carry forward indefinitely any deprecia- 
tion allowances unused for tax purposes. 

The Canadian policy is based on a 
theory of capital cost amortization, 
rather than on the theory of allowing 
deductions for exhaustion, wear, and 
tear. It is immaterial whether or not 
the asset is being used in the business to 
produce income. The proceeds from the 
sale of an asset, however, must be added 
to the depreciation reserve account for 
that class of assets and therefore reduce 
the deductions which may be taken in 
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the future with respect to assets in that 
class. This offset against future depre- 
ciation is limited to the original capital 
cost of the asset; any proceeds of sale in 
excess of original cost are treated as 
capital gains which are exempt from tax. 
On the other hand, if the proceeds from 
the disposition of an asset are less than 
its unamortized capital cost, the balance 
is subtracted from the class depreciation 
reserve account and thus increases the 
future deductions allowable for that 
class. In the year in which a class ac- 
count is closed, any balance is charged or 
credited to taxable income. 

In 1951 two significant modifications 
of the Canadian depreciation policy were 
necessitated by the defense program. 
One of these was designed to accelerate 
the writeoff of certain assets used in 
defense production, the other to defer 
all deductions with respect to new non- 
defense and nonessential assets for a 
period of 4 years. The deferred depre- 
ciation provisions were rescinded late in 
1952. All assets acquired after January 
1, 1953, are being depreciated under the 
liberalized provisions, and those on 
which depreciation had been deferred 
became eligible for depreciation allow- 
ances after that date. 


Canadian depreciation on machinery 


ASSET COSTING $1,000—-ESTIMATED LIFE, 
10 YEARS 


Declining- 
Straight- 
line depre- balance de- 


Year 


LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION: SWEDEN 


Beginning in 1938, Swedish tax law 
granted corporations virtually complete 
freedom in determining their annual de- 
preciation charges on specified types of 
assets. This free depreciation applies 
only to machinery and equipment and 
is not available for buildings and struc- 
tures. For a number of years, taxpayers 
were permitted to expense eligible capi- 
tal outlays if they so desired. As part 
of the Government’s anti-inflationary 
policy, free depreciation has been tempo- 
rarily limited since 1952 to 20 percent on 
new investments. In addition, a special 
12-percent tax has been imposed on new 
investments. Since this tax is deducti- 
ble under the regular corporate tax, the 
effective rate is around 6 percent. 

Under free depreciation, corporate 
taxpayers may take depreciation deduc- 
tions in accordance with the writeoff 
made in their books in lieu of the official 
schedule. Free depreciation is allowed 
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only on condition of satisfactory evidence 
showing how much of the expenditure 
remains undepreciated and that when 
assets are later disposed of any gains 
will not escape taxation. Free deprecia- 
tion is restricted to corporations because 
under graduated individual tax rates it 
might be subject to manipulation against 
the revenues. The Swedish depreciation 
provisions permit the taxpayer to sus- 
pend depreciation in a loss year and take 
the deduction when profits arise later. 

LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION: GREAT BRITAIN 

British depreciation policy has been 
substantially liberalized since the end of 
World War II to encourage moderniza- 
tion and expansion of productive facil- 
ities. Different methods are applied to 
machinery, as compared with buildings 
and structures. ` 

Machinery: Allowances on machinery 
are normally computed by the declining- 
balance method: a fixed depreciation 
rate is applied to the remaining balance 
in the asset account after subtracting de- 
preciation previously taken. However, 
taxpayers may choose an alternative 
straight-line method. 

Under the declining-balance method, 
the taxpayer computes his annual charge 
at a rate equal to 125 percent of the ap- 
plicable basic rate. Basic depreciation 
was previously increased by 20 percent in 
1938, the increase not to be subtracted 
from the asset account in computing 
subsequent depreciation. Since the new 
25-percent increase in the basic rate re- 
duces the balance for subsequent depre- 
ciation computations this change is less 
significant than might appear. In addi- 
tion, there is granted an initial allow- 
ance, now equal to a 20-percent writeoff 
of cost, in the year the expenditure is 
made. The 20 percent initial allowance, 
originally adopted in 1945, was subse- 
quently increased to 40 percent from 
1949 to 1951. The initial allowance was 
suspended in the Finance Act of 1951 but 
restored at the 20-percent rate in 1953. 

The attached table illustrates the 
British depreciation allowances on ma- 
chinery subject to a 10-percent basic 
declining balance rate of depreciation, 
showing basic depreciation and the com- 
bined initial allowance and stepped-up 
basie depreciation under present and 
pre-1951 treatment. 

Buildings and structures: British de- 
preciation on buildings, in the past, was 
limited to industrial structures. The de- 
duction, under the old system of mills 
and factories allowances, was generally 
computed as a percentage (less than one- 
sixth) of actual or imputed income from 
the asset. In some cases an allowance 
of 1 percent of cost was given on plant 
subject to wear and tear or vibration 
due to machinery. Commercial and 
rental housing units were not permitted 
depreciation deductions. 

Under the liberalized treatment, new 
industrial buildings and structures, ex- 
clusive of dwellings, retail stores, show- 
rooms, hotels, or offices, receive an ini- 
tial allowance of 10 percent in the year 
the expenditure is made. On mining 
works the initial allowance is 40 percent. 
In addition, new and existing buildings 
less than 50 years old are given an an- 
nual allowance of 2 percent of cost. 
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Special treatment based on a 10-percent 
rate of writeoff is given certain agricul- 
tural buildings. 

The British allow unused depreciation 
in loss years to be carried forward in- 
definitely. 

Gain on disposal of assets up to the 
amount of depreciation previously taken 
is taxed as ordinary income or a cor- 
responding adjustment is made to reduce 
future depreciation charges. 


British depreciation on machinery 


ASSET COSTING $1,000—10 PERCENT BASIC 
DECLINING-BALANCE RATE 


Combined initial 
allowance and 
Basic |stepped-up basic 
Year Sone: depreciation 
tion! 
1949-51 | Present 
law? | law? 
$100 $525 4 $325 
90 59 ‘34 
81 52 74 
73 45 65 
66 40 57 
59 35 49 
53 30 43 
48 27 38 
43 23 33 
39 20 29 
35 18 25 
31 16 22 
28 14 20 
25 12 17 
23 10 1⁵ 
410 721 605 
652 856 797 
794 926 886 


1 Declining-balance method at 10 percent rate. 
240 percent initial allowance plus 25 percent increase 
M20 percent initial al tus 25 percent in 
reeni owance plus crease 
in beslo depreciation. 8 
4 Computed as follows: 


20 percent of $1,000 equals._............... $200 
54X10 percent of 1,000 equals. 125 
c e 325 


+ Computed at 54X10 percent of $675 ($1,000 —$325). 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
hse anani from Missouri has again ex- 
p: 22 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to. the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, today 
and tomorrow the House debates another 
major step toward providing the Ameri- 
can people with the largest tax-cutting 
program in the Nation’s history. 

Favorable action on this omnibus tax 
bill by the House on Thursday will bring 
us nearer a total annual tax relief pro- 
gram of $7.3 billion. 

The second highest tax cut in history 
was the $4.8 billion reduction passed by 
the Republican 80th Congress. 

Again, as in the case of the excise tax 
bill recently approved in the House, there 
are political smogs being generated by 
partisan oratory that are obscuring the 
facts concerning this bill, and the tax 
reduction program in general. 

The tax revision measure now before 
us contains some of the finest and fair- 
est provisions of any tax bill ever pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

No one on either side of this aisle de- 
nies that the correction of inequities and 
the alleviation of special hardship cases, 
the elimination of obsolete provisions 
and the overall improvement of the stat- 
utes represent an accomplishment long 
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overdue in the operations of our internal 
revenue system. 

What we are considering today must 
be viewed as part of the whole program 
of legislation affecting taxation. 

Here we have a great bill which pro- 
vides tax savings for individuals in the 
Nation amounting to $778 million for 
1 full year. 

Among other things, this measure pro- 
vides tax savings of $80 million for Amer- 
icans in medical expenses; $125 million 
in pension tax relief; $40 million for 
working parents; $75 million in taxes on 
working dependents; $240 million in re- 
lief from double taxation of dividends; 
and just let me point out, in this con- 
nection, that 6 million Americans own 
stock, including more than 2 million 
housewives; 20,000 soldiers, sailors, and 
marines; 630,000 working men and 
women; 320,000 farmers; 250,000 small 
merchants: 590,000 clerical workers; and 
200,000 salesmen. . 

The bill further provides $10 million 
in land improvement tax relief for farm- 
ers and $240 million in depreciation 
write-off tax relief to stimulate the crea- 
tion of more jobs. 

Some $612 million in tax relief is pro- 
vided for business in this bill, thereby 
giving individuals, with $778 million, the 
long end of benefits. 

At the same time, provision is made 
for continuation of the 52 percent rate 
on corporation taxes for a year, thereby 
insuring recovery of much of the revenue 
losses involved in relief provided to 
others. 

Let me emphasize again that this 
measure we are here considering must be 
viewed only as a part—a vital part—of 
the overall program. 

Let us look at the complete picture: 

Beginning January 1 American tax- 
payers began to reap benefits of a 10 per- 
cent reduction in personal income tax 
rates—a reduction, may I say, made pos- 
sible only through the substantial econ- 
omies achieved by this administration 
since taking office. 

This saving to the individual taxpay- 
ers of the Nation amounted to $3 billion. 

At the same time, removal of the ob- 
noxious excess profits tax afforded $2 
billion in relief for our business com- 
munity. 

In the field of excise taxes, the House 
has approved reductions which will 
mean an estimated saving of $900 mil- 
lion over a year’s time, with a lion’s 
share of these benefits going to the 
American consumer. 

At the same time, by moving to con- 
tinue present excise rates in certain 
categories we have taken steps to guard 
against unwarranted revenue losses to 
the United States Treasury. 

What has been done, and what we 
are here seeking to do, adds up to the 
largest tax reduction program in the 
history of the country—a program in- 
volving annual relief to individuals and 
business totaling $7.3 billion. 

Of this total, approximately $4.7 
billion represents relief to the individual 
or to the American family, either in 
direct income tax reductions or in cut- 
ting the tax on items of use and con- 
sumption. 
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At the same time, while relief to busi- 
ness totals an estimated $2.6 billion in 
one direction, we are, with the extension 
of the 52 percent corporation rate and 
with extension of certain excises now 
scheduled to expire in April, requiring 
those best able to pick up the tab on 
these Treasury losses to the extent of an 
estimated $2.7 billion annually. 

This bill, then, is part of a balanced, 
carefully devised tax reduction program 
designed to afford relief on an equitable 
basis within the limits of our present 
revenue needs. 

It is further designed to stimulate our 
economy, provide individuals with more 
money to spend when and as they see 
fit, and to create new sources of employ- 
ment through encouraging those who 
make jobs. 

This sound and farsighted plan can be 
placed in the most serious jeopardy 
through ill-conceived opposition. 

It can be wrecked by insistence on the 
inclusion, in this bill, of provisions which 
are not in the best interest of the coun- 
try at this time. 

Such a move can destroy the most 
comprehensive improvements to our in- 
ternal revenue code offered since before 
the turn of the century. 

It can frustrate the long and pain- 
staking efforts of the great Committee 
on Ways and Means which, working 
with the Treasury Department and with 
experts from many fields, devised this 
far-reaching measure now before us. 

Such a move can block hundreds of 
avenues of deserved relief for millions 
upon millions of American citizens in all 
walks of life who stand to benefit by the 
provisions of this bill. 

President Eisenhower has made his 
position on this measure clear beyond 
all doubt. 

In his message to the American people 
Monday night he said this: 

I most earnestly hope that the Congress 
will pass it. 


He further said: 

Some have suggested raising personal in- 
come tax exemptions from $600 to $800 and 
soon to $1,000, even though the Federal 
budget is not in balance. You’ve seen this 
kind of deal before. It looks good on the 
surface, but it looks a lot different when 
you dig into it. 

The $1,000 exemption would excuse 1 tax- 
payer in every 3 from all Federal income tax- 
es. The share of that one-third would have 
to be paid by the other two-thirds. 

I think this is wrong. I am for everybody 
paying his fair share. 


The President pointed out that a $100 
increase in the exemption would cost 
the Government $2.5 billion. 

Then he said, in unmistakable lan- 
guage: 

I must and will oppose such an unsound 
tax proposal. I most earnestly hope that it 
will be rejected by the Congress, I hope you 
feel the same, 


For my part, I believe the majority 
of the Members of this House and the 
American people do feel the same. I 
believe they are convinced that the pro- 
gram we are presenting is in the best 
interest of the whole country and that 
they want us to approve the measure 
now before us. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, in all 
the welter of debate that has taken place 
on this bill, I believe some important 
provisions have been lost sight of. I 
rise for the purpose of pointing these 
out. Certain points of the Mason bill, 
H. R. 5180, are included in this act, pro- 
viding certain benefits for all retired 
people. 

As the Members of this House prob- 
ably know, under existing law benefits 
payable under the social-security pro- 
gram and the railroad-retirement pro- 
gram are exempt from income tax. The 
provisions of H. R. 5180, included in this 
bill, provide that the first $1,200 of any 
pensioner’s retired income shall not be 
subject to income tax. This provision 
removes the discrimination previously 
existing against persons receiving retire- 
ment pensions under publicly adminis- 
tered retirement programs, such as 
teachers, municipal employees, and oth- 
er persons who receive industrial pen- 
sions or who provide independently for 
their old age. 

This bill seeks to adjust this tax treat- 
ment by extending a $1,200 exemption 
to all forms of retirement income. In 
many respects this provision parallels 
the provisions applicable to the pension 
payments under the social-security pro- 
gram. 

Under the provisions of this bill, a 
pensioner must reach 65 years of age to 
be granted this tax credit of $1,200. Re- 
tirement income is defined to include all 
pensions and annuities, including inter- 
est and dividends. 

Since this $1,200 credit is intended for 
retired individuals, the bill employs the 
same test of retirement as that adopted 
for social-security purposes. A pension- 
er can earn up to $900 as an employee or 
as a self-employed person, and this does 
not affect the $1,200 retirement credit. 

This bill also adopts a work-qualifying 
test similar to one used for social secur- 
ity. The purpose is to determine 
whether an income recipient above the 
age of 65 is a person who was actually 
engaged in gainful occupation prior to 
65. To qualify for the $1,200 exemption 
an individual must have worked and 
earned at least $600 a year in each of 
any 10 years prior to his retirement. A 
widow whose husband would qualify 
under this requirement is herself quali- 
fied. 

To me the most important point to be 
made about this provision is that it con- 
forms the tax treatment of all retired 
individuals, equally. This new provi- 
sion does not remove the $600 income- 
tax credit which a person receives upon 
reaching 65 years of age, under present 
law. 

By enacting the provisions of H. R. 
5180 into this bill under discussion today 
we are alleviating the serious situation 
into which many retired people have 
been placed in recent years. Many of 
these pensioners are receiving from $100 
to $150 per month. On this amount, 
these pensioners have been paying an 
income tax at the same rate as any other 
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citizen. This bill will go a long way in 
helping these retired people generally, 
who are not covered by Federal programs 
such as social security or railroad retire- 
ment. This is especially true of people 
in the field of education such as those on 
teaching staffs in colleges and universi- 
ties, school teachers, and municipal em- 
ployees, generally. 

Personally, I believe that the retire- 
ment exemption should have been in the 
language of the Mason bill, that is, H. R. 
5180: 

A retired individual means an individual 
who has attained the age of 65 or who has 
retired prior to attaining age 65, under a 
public or private retirement plan providing 
him a pension or annuity and who, there- 
after has one or more months of retirement. 


This provision would have been much 
fairer to those pensioners under pro- 
grams which provide for retirement at 
less than 65 years. 

I sincerely hope that the other body 
will correct this situation when it arrives 
on that side of the Congress. 

I realize that these situations often call 
for different points of view, and that the 
committee in this situation has brought 
out the only compromise possible under 
the present circumstances. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for having seriously considered the pro- 
visions of H. R. 5180 and to have en- 
acted those portions which have been 
put in this bill. I think the committee is 
to be congratulated on its good work thus 
far on this section of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FORAND]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say at the outset that I am not mad 
with anybody and I love all of my col- 
leagues, although I violently disagree 
with many of them, particularly my 
friends to the left. I have to take issue 
with what was said by my good friend 
from Ohio that this was a committee 
bill. I agree it bears the committee 
stamp. But this is not a committee bill. 
This ‘s a bill written by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and the tax staff of the Treas- 
ury Department. Although the staff has 
worked since about 1951 in the prepara- 
tion of the material, and the committee 
held hearings that lasted for 9 weeks last 
year and held many evening sessions, it 
took the committee but 6 weeks to go 
through that great volume that we have 
before us today, that is in fine print and 
runs to nearly 900 pages. Sure, it is 
reported out as the work of the Ways 
and Means Committee, but much as I 
dislike to say so, it was rushed through 
the Ways and Means Committee and on 
Many, Many occasions there was not 
even a quorum present when these sec- 
tions were adopted one after the other. 
And I challenge any man on this floor, 
any Member of this House, to give a 
proper interpretation, a proper explana- 
tion of this bill. I say to you there is not 
one who can do it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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- Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, he was present about all the 
time. He said there was not a quorum 
present. Why did he not exercise his 
power and demand that there be a quo- 
rum present? 

Mr. FORAND. I called attention sey- 
eral times to the fact we were working 
with just a few members present, but 
said I would not make a point of no quo- 
rum because I realized my voice was a 
voice in the wilderness when it came 
time to making any changes in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that there is 
not a man on this floor who can prop- 
erly interpret this bill for the benefit of 
the Members, and I will go further and 
say that every lawyer in this country will 
have to take a refresher course in the tax 
code before he is able to handle it prop- 
erly. 

Mr. Chairman, in his radio and tele- 
vision address last Monday, the Presi- 
dent voiced his opposition to any increase 
in individual exemptions and said: 

The good American doesn’t ask for favored 
position or treatment. Naturally he wants 
all fellow citizens to pay their fair share of 
taxes just as he has to do. 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe that 
the President meant to infer that those 
people, whose income is so low as to ex- 
empt them from paying individual in- 
come taxes, are not good Americans. 
Most of those people are victims of cir- 
cumstances beyond their control and 
would gladly pay taxes on their income, 
if they had a taxable income. 

Let no one get the idea that even those 
exempt from the income tax are not tax 
conscious, or that they pay no taxes, 
because they most certainly do. 

Even these low-income people know 
that they pay taxes when they buy a 
pack of cheap cigarettes or a package of 
tobacco; when they make a telephone 
call, when they buy a lipstick or a box 
of face powder; when they purchase a 
pocketbook or a train ticket. Be not 
afraid, my friends, that some taxpayer 
will forget that he has to help support 
his Government according to his ability 
to do so. He is reminded of this every 
time he shops. 

The Republicans announced some time 
ago, that we may soon have another bill 
to provide further reductions in indi- 
vidual income taxes but that these re- 
ductions will not be by way of increased 
exemptions. It’s plan is for an across- 
the-board percentage cut. This would 
mean a windfall for the large taxpayers 
and a pittance for taxpayers in the low- 
income brackets—in other words, melons 
for those who have and lemons for those 
who need. 

Republicans are claiming credit for the 
$5 billion reduction in taxes that took 
effect January first of this year, but they 
do not tell you that these reductions were 
automatic, that provisions for the termi- 
nation of these taxes were written into 
the law by a Democratic Congress, back 
in 1951. 

They accuse the Democrats of playing 
politics when we seek to raise exemp- 
tions, but do not think for one moment 
that they overlooked the political angle 
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when they allowed the reductions to go 
into effect. 

And on that point let me say that if 
an increase in exemption for all tax- 
payers, instead of tax relief only for the 
privileged few, is playing politics, I say to 
you that that is the kind of politics the 
people appreciate. They want a tax 
system that is fair to all taxpayers. 

The committee report shows tax re- 
ductions of $778 million for individuals 
and $619 million for corporations. It 
points out that the extension of the 
corporate rate of 52 percent for an- 
other year will yield $1.2 billions in 
revenue and thus bring the revenue loss 
in this bill to only $197 million. 

I question that figure, and I do so be- 
cause of the answers given to me in the 
committee while the bill was under con- 
sideration. 

As each section was adopted, I sought 
to find out what the revenue effect of the 
section would be, and by actual count, 
from my own notes, I received the an- 
swer negligible 46 times. Of these 46 
negligibles, 32 were negligible losses and 
14 negligible gains. 

When I asked for a definition of the 
term negligible I was told that it was 
any figure up to $1 million. I, therefore, 
leave it to you to figure out how much 
loss in revenue these 32 negligible losses 
amount to. I think it is quite a large 
sum. 

This bill, H. R. 8300, does little to 
help the taxpayer whose income is un- 
der $5,000, and that means 80 percent of 
all American taxpayers. 

Out of the 81.3 billion relief afforded 
by this bill only $205 million will go to 
those with incomes under $5,000. The 
balance will go to corporations and in- 
dividuals with incomes in excess of 
$5,000. 

This bill, contrary to established prac- 
tice, shows the revenue loss only for 
the fiscal year 1955. This does not give 
a true picture. It does not show what 
the amount of relief will be when the 
full effect of the law has taken place. 
The following table shows the full pic- 
ture. 

Total annual tar relief 


In millions) 
Fiscal year 1955 Full effect 
Percent Percent 
Amount of total Amount 
Taxpayers under 
$5;000 (80 percent 
of all taxpayers) __ $205 15 205 
Taxpayers over 
~ $5,000 (20 percent 
of all taxpayers). 573 41 1,147 
Corporat ions 1619 44 2, 444 
Total. 1,397 100 3, 796 


1 This does not include the temporary continuation of 
present corporation tax rates. 


TRICKLE DOWN 

The Republican program, as enunci- 
ated by the President, and as set forth in 
this bill, provides for a return to the the- 
ory of Alexander Hamilton and later 
Andrew Mellon—a theory that places 
property rights ahead of human rights; 
a policy of trickle down—that is, the idea 
that if you take care of those at the top 
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of the economic ladder, the benefits 
eventually will trickle down to those at 
the bottom. That theory was used in the 
1920’s and resulted in the never-to-be- 
forgotten depression of the early 193078. 

Emphasis is being placed on the need 
for incentives to business to increase pro- 
ductive capacity. That would be wise in 
normal times. But we know that today 
we have more production than we can 
consume. What we need right now is 
consumer dollars, so that goods will start 
moving, and thus create a demand for 
more production. Raising exemptions 
will mean more consumer dollars. Evi- 
dence of the need of this is all around us. 

Mr. Chairman, I might interpose right 
here, referring to the increase in exemp- 
tions. I hold in my hand 20 bills that 
were introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Republican Members dur- 
ing this present Congress seeking to in- 
crease exemptions. I ask you, my 
friends, how you are going to explain to 
your people back home that you intro- 
duced these bills in all sincerity, that you 
meant to give them the relief that these 
bills would provide, if tomorrow you dare 
to vote against raising exemptions. 
Think it over. 

Unemployment in this country passed 
the 3% million mark last month. In my 
home State of Rhode Island more than 
40,000 workers were out of jobs in Feb- 
ruary, and several other thousands were 
employed only part time. In the city of 
Woonsocket 32 percent of the labor force 
was unemployed. 

The following table shows this. It also 
shows that, out of a claim load of 30,800, 
more than 4,800 had exhausted their 
unemployment benefits. 

Labor force, unemployment estimates, claim 
load and number of claimants exhausting 

benefits as of Feb. 6, 1954 


ESTIMATED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Providence 1 
Pawtucket... 
Woonsocket ___._ 


oo FS, P 
OOH ATA 


Newport = 
Westerly. oe 


es 


1 Number of individuals who have exhausted all bene- 
fit credits since Oct. 1, 1953. 

The administration spokesmen refer 
to the present economic dislocation as 
a readjustment, or a recession, but I tell 
you that for the thousands who are un- 
employed the depression is here. 

We are told that much relief is given 
to individuals in this bill. Let us look 
closely at only two items, namely: Child 
care expenses and medical expenses as 
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samples of the provisions in the inter- 
est of the low-income taxpayer and see 
what is being done. 


CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


Deductions for child-care expenses are 
allowed only to working widows, widow- 
ers, divorced persons, and working moth- 
ers whose husbands are incapacitated, 
and only for children under 10 years of 
age—or 16 years of age if the child is 
physically or mentally unable to attend 
a regular school. 

The deduction is limited to actual ex- 
penses, but must not exceed $600 a year. 
This means that only $11.54 per week 
is deductible. I ask you: Where can you 
find a person who will take care of chil- 
dren for $11.54 a week? Nothing is al- 
lowed if the caretaker is a dependent, 
and these expenses must be only for the 
purpose of permitting the taxpayer to 
follow gainful employment. 

Although the law permits full deduc- 
tions to business for all ordinary and 
necessary expenses incurred in trade or 
business, it denies this to mothers who 
have to work to support their family. 

Businessmen are permitted to deduct 
from their taxes such expenses as en- 
tertainment and hotel suites but moth- 
ers can deduct not more than $11.54 a 
week against the cost of hiring some- 
one to take care of their children while 
they go out to work for a living. Whether 
they have one child or 10 children the 
limit of deductions cannot exceed $600 
a year. 

The fact is overlooked that these 
working mothers pay taxes on their 
earnings and so will the babysitter if 
she earns enough. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


The change in the law permitting de- 
ductions for medical expenses incurred 
in excess of 3 percent of adjusted gross 
income, instead of 5 percent as in pres- 
ent law, appears on its face as a step in 
the right direction. It looks like a little 
more relief is being given to taxpayers 
whose families are stricken by illness. 
But let us look at the new gimmick that 
has been inserted here. 

Under existing law one could include in 
medical expenses all he spent for any 
medicine or drugs in figuring his medi- 
cal expenses, to arrive at the deductions 
allowed. 

Under the provisions of this bill he will 
be allowed to deduct his expenses for 
drugs and medicine only to the extent 
that they exceed 1 percent of his ad- 
justed gross income. 

This means that a taxpayer with an 
adjusted gross income of only $1,000 


would have to deduct the first $10 he 


spent for drugs or medicine and the 
first $30 he spent for doctors or hos- 
pital expenses, before he could claim the 
deduction, even though his medical ex- 
penses for the year exceeded his gross 
income. Moreover, a taxpayer who takes 
the standard deduction, rather than 
itemize his deduction, will get no bene- 
fit at all from this provision. 

This is wrong. Instead of this gim- 
mick, I suggest that if a taxpayer spends 
more than 2 percent of his adjusted gross 
income for medical expenses, including 
drugs, medicine, doctor, or hospital care, 
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he should be allowed to deduct from his 
income tax the full amount of such ex- 
penses. You may say that the new 
formula involves only a few dollars on 
which the taxpayer is taxed, but I say 
to you that those few dollars loom big 
in the eyes of the taxpayer in the low- 
income bracket. 

The committee report boasts of the 
fact that this gimmick—the limitations 
on drugs and medicine—will reduce the 
loss of revenue to the Treasury from 
$125 million to $80 million, a difference 
of $45 million. 

This is but a drop in the bucket, in 
comparison to the relief being given to 
the recipients of stock dividends who 
will be benefited by this bill to the tune 
of $240 million in the fiscal year 1955, 
and then at an annual rate of $814 
million a year when the full effect of 
this bill is reached. 

The committee originally had pro- 
vided a third step in the dividend credit 
section. This would have given relief of 
$1,200,000,000 to dividend recipients in a 
full year of operation. 

When the political significance of this 
was realized, a Republican member of 
the committee moved to strike this third 
step out of the bill, pointing out that 
1956 would be a presidential election 
year. In announcing the decision of the 
committee, the chairman, in a press re- 
lease on January 14, 1954, said that the 
formula now in the bill is only the first 
step in the direction of complete elimi- 
nation of the double taxation of divi- 
dends. 

I have never agreed that dividends 
are taxed twice. The dividends are 
taxed when received by the stockholder. 
The corporation is a separate unit and 
is not taxed on dividends, but only on 
its profits. The same principle applies 
to the dollars you spend for merchandise, 
all of which carries some hidden tax. 
You pay taxes on the dollars you earn 
and then you again pay taxes on the 
merchandise you get for your dollars. 

The main argument advanced for the 
exclusion and tax credit for dividend in- 
come is that it will encourage the pur- 
chasing of stock—equity financing—of 
corporations, as opposed to debt finan- 
cing 


An article in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 8, 1954, questions this position. 
The article states: 

Analysis of the various factors at work 
indicates that reduction in the tax levied on 
dividends after they are paid would not have 
very much effect on corporate financing pol- 
icies. 


Since World War II, net stock financ- 
ing of corporations, according to figures 
compiled by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, has totaled less than $15 
bilion, while their net debt has risen by 
more than $26 billion—almost twice as 
much. 

In 1948, when the corporate tax rate 
was at its lowest point since the war— 
38 percent—there was the biggest excess 
of debt over stock financing of any of the 
postwar years. 

There are several reasons why this has 
come about. 

One reason why a company will issue 
bonds instead of stock is that investment 
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of the money raised by bonds adds to 
the earnings on stock, whereas the sale 
of new shares of stock dilutes the earn- 
ings on stock which was outstanding be- 
fore the additional shares were issued, 
This would be true even if there were no 
income taxes on either the corporation 
or individual shareholders. 

On the argument of double taxation, 
the proponents ignore the fact that cor- 
porations in recent years have been 
plowing back about half of their earn- 
ings and profits into the corporation. 
This has been a major method of financ- 
ing expansion. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that since the end of World War 
II, undistributed earnings have amount- 
ed to $87 million. This is far larger than 
other forms of financing expansion. 

The proponents of the dividend-ex- 
clusion and tax-credit proposal would 
have us believe that if this provision is 
adopted, a great change would come 
about in corporate financing. This sim- 
ply is not true, because the reasons why 
corporations issue bonds rather than 
stock have nothing to do with the tax on 
shareholders. 

Even now, evidence indicates that in- 
vestors prefer to have stocks than bonds, 
Since even after the tax is applied to divi- 
dends, an investor in the lower income 
brackets—up to about 40 percent—has 
more money left after paying the tax on 
dividends than he would have from tax- 
free bonds and top-grade corporate 
bonds. 

When we take the masquerade off of 
this provision, it amounts to nothing 
more than giving investors increased in- 
come from dividends. A taxpayer in the 
50-percent tax bracket would, under the 
10-percent credit against tax which is 
being proposed, get a gain of 20 percent 
in net dividends after tax. 

Now let us look at this dividend credit 
from another angle. 

Stock dividends represent ownership 
in corporations. 

Who owns the corporations? Not all 
the taxpayers. Out of the 52 million 
families in the United States only 8 per- 
cent own stocks. The other 92 percent 
own none. 

One-sixth of 1 percent of the Nation’s 
families own 80 percent of all the 
stocks—in other words, 6 families in 
every 1,000. 

Under the provisions of this bill a mar- 
ried man with 2 dependents and having 
an income of $3,000 would pay only $20 
if his income was from dividends, but 
if it was from salary earned he would 
pay $60. 

If his income was $4,000 from divi- 
dends he would pay only $110, but if it 
was from salary he would pay $240. 

If his income was $5,000 from divi- 
dends he would pay only $200, but if it 
was from salary he would pay $420. 

Is it fair to give this comparatively 
small group of taxpayers, who get their 
income from investment, such a tax ad- 
vantage over those whose income is 
earned by working? 

Compare this with the meager bene- 
fits included in this bill for the low-in- 
come taxpayer and then ask yourself. 
Is it fair? Let your conscience give you 
the answer, 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield and file of people, regardless of where 


10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CURTIS]. 
Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 


they live? They want an opportunity 
for a job, not a job in a relief program, 
but a job in private enterprise; an op- 


man, the very able gentleman from portunity to go here or there and seek 
Rhode Island belabored the fact that the a job where plants are going up, where 
relief for child expenses in this bill for things are expanding, and where men 
widows who must work and support their believe in the future—where people are 
families is not enough and that it is only investing their money to create jobs. It 
eleven dollars and some cents a week for perhaps takes ten or twelve thousand 
that purpose. I would like to point out dollars of investment to make one job. 
to the gentleman that it is that much What is the thing we can do that will 
more of a deduction than she has been help most the thousands of young men 


able to get for the last 20 years. 

Mr. FORAND. That is a poor excuse. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Iam tired 
of these groups who have never brought 
any tax relief to the people of the coun- 
try complaining about the good things 
this Reed bill does. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska, I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If grant- 
ing relief to the individual such as this 
to the extent of $600 a year is so insig- 
nificant, what then is the importance of 
the $100 per year exemption proposed in 
the minority motion to recommit? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Well, I do 
not know. If you read their arguments 
in 1948 and now, it makes you wonder 
about things. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I am sorry 
I cannot yield to the gentleman now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska declines to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. It was our 
very able colleague the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] who first used the 
expression, “This is a tax-revision bill, 
not a tax-reduction bill.” It could not 
have been stated more aptly. 

Someone has said that this is the ad- 
ministration’s program. Someone has 
said it is the Treasury Department’s pro- 
gram. Someone has said it is the Secre- 
tary’s program. Just recently we heard 
that this bill was written by the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue. All of those people have given 
service. They have all cooperated, but 
I think the world should know that the 
real author of this fine piece of legisla- 
tion, this great revision of the tax laws, 
is the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
Dan REED. It represents his hopes and 
dreams and labors of many, many years. 
I am so happy that the President of the 
United States did adopt the Reed pro- 


and women who come out of our schools, 
other people who are wanting jobs, and 
the boys who are discharged from the 
Army? They want an opportunity for 
a job. 

Our tax laws have been built up 
through wartime and times of emer- 
gency by adding this provision onto that 
provision; by enacting hurriedly worked 
out provisions. Our tax structure was 
built without any plan or coordination, 
and this tax revision will be one of the . 
greatest things we can do to insure an 
economy that invites people to plan and 
to invest and to build and to provide 
jobs. In addition to that, the actual 
relief provisions to the rank and file of 
people are many in this bill. Indi- 
viduals who are making the drive to 
recommit this bill, whether they know 
it or not, are making a drive for no tax 
legislation this year. We could spend a 
long time talking about the good things 
in this bill that helps people. If to this 
tax-revision bill and tax-reduction pro- 
posal is added that cost of $2.3 billion 
in a year’s time, I have a fear there will 
be no tax legislation. A vote to recom- 
mit is a vote against this bill. 

I want to speak about two of the items 
in this bill that I believe will be great 
factors in making this economy grow. 
We have changed the laws in reference 
to depreciation; we have provided that 
when a taxpayer buys a new machine, 
whether it is a farm machine, a factory 
machine, or whatnot, or if he erects a 
new building to be used in business, that 
he can charge that off at a little more 
rapid rate in the early part of its life. 
That is not a windfall to anyone; that is 
making the tax law conform to the ac- 
tual facts. Who is there who does not 
realize that the depreciation of a brand 
new automobile in the first year of its 
life is a great deal? It is substantial. 
But the depreciation in value of an au- 
tomobile between 9 and 10 years old is 
not very much; and that is true of all 
property. Now, if that is the fact, if 


gram, I am so happy that the Treasury things do depreciate more in value 
Department did cooperate, I am grateful their early life—why should we not be 
for these 300,000 man-hours of time that. accurate in our tax formula? And that 
our faithful staff put in, but I think what this bill proposes to do, it per- 
every member of the committee knows “mits the writing off of depreciation on 
that the man who conceived this and new property purchased or erected at a 
made it a reality is Dan REED. The gen- new rate whereby they can charge off 
tleman from New York, the Honorable the first two-thirds of its value in the 
DANIEL A. REED, is one of the giants of first half of its life. That is not a phony, 
this Congress of alltime. This Congress that is not a gift to somebody; that is 
has not always followed his tax phi- making the tax laws conform to the ac- 
losophy, but the country has never tual facts. 
gained when it turned him down. How did we get war plants built dur- 
Much has been said about what are ing the war without having to appro- 
we doing for the ordinary people, the priate money to build them? Through 
rank and file. Let us consider that just the plan of rapid amortization, through 
a minute. What is the most important the allowance of accelerated depre- 
thing, economically speaking, to the rank ciation. 
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The 83d Congress has already passed a 
bill for rapid amortization of the cost of 
grain storage facilities. We have had 
that issue threshed out all through the 
country about how we needed more stor- 
age facilities; and the Appropriations 
Committee had to appropriate money for 
the Government to build storage space. 

We of the 83d Congress gave a tax in- 
centive for the building of grain storage. 
The law has been in effect for less than a 
year, and in the city of Lincoln, Nebr., 
today there is under construction enough 
grain-storage facilities to double their 
present capacity. More grain storage is 
being built in that one city than has been 
built there in the last 50 years. It is 
there, it will serve the farmers and the 
taxpayers. 

In addition to that, think of the great 
chain of payroll taxes and other taxes 
that are being paid by reason of that 
construction and the purchase of that 
material. That is giving jobs to people. 

The new rules for depreciation will be 
a great incentive for all kinds of plant 
expansion and modernization. 

We are faced with the same basic 
questions here: Is it a good thing for the 
Federal Government to finance every 
venture that is to be undertaken? Now, 
if that is a good thing, we should defeat 
this bill carrying this tax reform. 

But if it is a good thing for the own- 
ership of the great enterprises of Ameri- 
ca to be widely spread, and if it is a 
good thing to have a tax climate where 
plants are built, where machines are 
purchased, and other activities take 
place to provide jobs and payrolls, then 
let us pass this bill. On that issue you 
are for it or you are against this bill. 
If you are against it you will vote for 
the motion to recommit, because I fear 
that that will end for all practical pur- 
poses any chance for this revision bill 
which is so badly needed in America. 

We have a tax structure that was 
started on the basis of only 4 million 
taxpayers. Now we have 56 million in- 
dividual taxpayers. Taxes have been 
added on individuals and business and 
on corporations, all manner of taxes, 
without a revision. This monumental 
task that has been undertaken under 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] will reorganize, 
revise, and put our tax laws in a more 
orderly form to the end that taxpayers 
may know what their taxes are and may 
plan accordingly. 

If you want the fine provisions of this 
bill then vote to recommit this bill be- 
cause you will then be voting against 
the bill. 

Do not let it be said that we have not 
brought out tax relief to the rank and 
file of the poor families of America. 
All the poor families I know of have 
children working. In the past if a child 
worked and made more than $600 a year 
he not only becomes a taxpayer but his 
parents lost him as an exemption. I 
have in my files one case where a boy 
made $600.89 and it cost his parents $135 
in taxes. I have another case of a 4-H 
club member who handled some $800, but 
made only $400 profit. He did not even 
make $600, and it cost his parents the 
exemption and $133 in taxes. The poor 
families of America consist of those 
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families where the children work. By 
changing that so that they do not lose 
him as an exemption they save the tax 
on an income of $600. What does it 
amount to? That is equivalent, if there 
are four in the family, to raising the 
exemption $150 for each of them. 

This is a good bill, and it is for the 
rank and file of the people of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Daw- 
son]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to state that the 
people in my district are opposed to any 
further tax decrease in view of the fact 
that we have already received some $6 
billion of a tax reduction since the first 
of the year. I shall therefore vote 
against the motion to recommit if it 
contains any proviso for increasing the 
exemptions. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is time to stop 
kidding ourselves and the taxpayers of 
America. I say kidding ourselves be- 
cause many in this Chamber seem to feel 
that it is politically wise to cut individ- 
ual taxes in an election year regardless 
of what it does to the economy of the 
country. I say that those who believe 
this are mistaken. Our people are sick 
and tired of high taxes, that is true. But 
they are also sick and tired of a govern- 
ment that year after year goes into the 
red. And they are sick and tired of the 
resulting inflation that keeps them run- 
ning full-speed on a treadmill that goes 
nowhere. 

The people of America during the past 
10 years have had a full course of educa- 
tion in inflation. They are now too 
smart to jump with joy at the prospect 
of a new individual income tax reduction 
when they know—from bitter experi- 
ence—that the additional money they 
would take home each week would be 
pilfered away by a resulting increase in 
their grocery bills, their utility bills and 
their clothing bills. The slight increase 
in take-home pay never would cover the 
amount that would be stolen from them 
if inflation again halves the value of 
their bank savings, their Government 
bonds and their insurance policies as it 
has in the past 20 years. Our people 
have seen this type of indirect taxation 
work during the past two decades and I 
say they want no more of it. 

I think our people want a balanced 
budget and that they are willing to wait 
for another year for any new tax de- 
creases in order to bring it about. 

The new administration has made tre- 
mendous strides already in licking the 
major problem facing this country, 
That problem is not high taxes. High 
taxes are the result of this problem. The 
major problem is the high cost of our 
Federal Government. Within 2 years, 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
has succeeded in bringing expenditures 
down to a point where this country is 
spending more than $12 billion less per 
year to effectively operate than the pre- 
vious administration said was possible, 

Because of this saving, this Congress 
already has made its record on tax re- 
duction. By cutting Government expend- 
itures, we have made it possible for in- 
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come taxes to drop 10 percent beginning 
last January. Our savings permitted the 
abolishment of the excess-profits tax— 
a misnamed levy that was stifling the 
growth of small new businesses. Our 
savings permitted the House to pass last 
week an excise-tax-reduction bill which 
will save all consumers a total of nearly 
$1 billion. Altogether this is a tax re- 
duction of nearly $6 billion already made 
this year. 

The President in his message to the 
American people clearly outlined the 
problem facing us today when he said: 

Every dollar spent by the Government must 
be paid for either by taxes or by more bor- 
rowing with greater debt. To make more 
tax cuts now is to have bigger and bigger 
deficits and to borrow more and more money. 


He also said: 


We know from bitter experience what such 

a policy would finally lead to. It would make 

our dollars buy less. It would raise the price 

of rent, of clothing, and of groceries. It 

pea pass on still larger debts to our chil- 
ren. 


Now, we have a proposal that would 
increase the Government's expected defi- 
cit by $2.5 billion. A vote for this in- 
crease in individual exemptions is a vote 
for increasing the cost of everything the 
wage earner must buy. Morally this is 
dead wrong and I think that the Ameri- 
can people are smart enough and have 
learned enough about inflation to see the 
danger in such a proposal. 

The arguments I have directed against 
this move to increase exemptions applies 
to a lesser extent to the bill now before 
us. I recognize the vast amount of labor 
that has been expended in this mam- 
moth revision. Certainly those sections 
that close up tax loopholes are worthy 
of passage. The bill also corrects many 
minor injustices and makes fine tax con- 
siderations available to those who need 
them most. 

Many sections of this bill would be 
fine legislation. But where will the lost 
revenue come from? By borrowing. 
It is true that the administration’s pro- 
posal, if adopted, would not result in 
revenue loss anywhere near the $2.5 bil- 
lion loss that would follow this pro- 
posal to increase individual exemptions. 
But it would result in a net revenue loss 
of $1.5 billion. I cannot vote for a bill 
that would increase the present antici- 
pated deficit by this amount. 

We have gone as far as we can go in 
tax reductions until we further reduce 
Government expenditures. I am not 
convinced that we cannot cut Govern- 
ment costs and I pledge my full support 
to anyone who finds a way to bring this 
reduction about. Until the budget is 
nearer in balance, however, I must con- 
tinue to oppose all further tax cuts 
whether sponsored by the opposition or 
by the administration. I shall, there- 
fore, vote against the motion to recommit 
and against the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the two previous speakers on the Repub- 
lican side have in their arguments to 
the committee this afternoon stressed 
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on the one hand that this is a bill em- 
bodying technical revisions in the tax 
code which have been so sadly needed 
for many, many years; yet before leav- 
ing the floor each of them went into 
the subject of how much relief it was 
giving and to whom and in their argu- 
ments in that respect cited some very 
deplorable cases, in their opinion. I do 
not know which side they want to take, 
whether this is a technical revision bill, 
so-called, or whether it is a general tax 
reduction bill. Of course, I admit, Mr. 
Chairman, it is a technical revision inso- 
far as some of the technical provisions 
of the laws of the country regarding 
taxation are concerned in that the lan- 
guage has been changed in any number 
of instances and in other instances, or 
at least 4 or 5 of them, they have 
changed the language in such a way as 
to put into the law, if this bill ever be- 
comes law, matters which the Republi- 
can side in their “trickle down” phi- 
losophy of taxation have been attempt- 
ing to put into the tax laws for many 
years. But, they were never successful. 
This year they have been successful so 
far in that they got them in the bill as 
it came out of the committee, and the 
way the parliamentary situation is now 
these so-called technical revisions will 
remain in the bill when it passes this 
House, if it does pass, most of which 
revisions—by far the greater number 
involving the greatest amount in terms 
of loss of revenue—are what I call loop- 
holes in favor of those who already are 
not paying, perhaps, as much tax as they 
should pay. 

When the committee started to con- 
sider this so-called technical revision 
bill, it was sold to the country as being a 
technical and administrative revision 
bill, a revision which had not been at- 
tempted for 75 years. The committee 
agreed that the matter of reduction in 
rates would not be considered, or the 
matter of the raising of rates would not 
be considered; that those subjects would 
be out of order. But, Mr. Chairman, 
what is the effect of writing in a new 
exemption? Is not the effect of writing 
in a new exemption a change in the 
rates? The effect is just the same. It 
reduces the liability of the taxpayer. 
When you give a partial exemption to a 
receiver of dividends from stock, are you 
not reducing his liability? It would be, 
I would say, from an effective stand- 
point, just as well to consider a reduc- 
tion in rates, but you tackle that propo- 
sition by giving exemptions. When you 
change the rules on depreciation so 
that you can deduct depreciation at dou- 
ble the rate that you did before, is not 
the effect just the same as reducing the 
tax rates? 

Then, before we got through consider- 
ing the bill the unanimous-consent 
agreement among the committee was 
discarded, and on the last day a member 
of the majority, in strict violation of the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
had been adopted by both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican members, of- 
fered a motion to continue the rates at 52 
percent on corporations beyond April 1, 
1954. There is a change in the rates, 
If we had stuck to the unanimous-con- 
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sent agreement in the first place, all 
these technical provisions would have 
been studied separately and more care- 
fully; we would have had time, really, 
to go into them as they should have been 
gone into, and we would have been able 
to come to the Members of the House, 
to the Committee this afternoon and 
tomorrow, and give them the benefit 
of a real study of the technical provi- 
sions. As has been said today, we are 
not able to do it; at least I am not, and 
I doubt whether a majority of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means are able to tell you this after- 
noon as to what will be the long-run 
effect of these technical revisions. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, we have 
succeeded in doing this: We succeeded 
in alerting the people of the country 
to the fact that this is a tax bill slanted 
in one direction. When you look at the 
figures and search through them, in- 
stead of all this smokescreen and talk 
about incentive, when you get down to 
the cold facts and figures, you cannot 
help but conclude that 90 percent, at 
least, of the benefits of this reduction 
will go to those who are best able to pay 
taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, very misleading fig- 
ures have been put out all over the 
country and even in the majority’s com- 
mittee report because they come out 
with the statement that this bill will 
lose $197 million in revenue. But, mark 
you, Mr. Chairman, those figures are 
only for the first fiscal year, not even 
a full year. They do not tell you any- 
thing about the result of the second 
year of the operation of this measure. 
They tell you nothing whatsoever about 
the third year of the operation of this 
measure or the other years after that 
when a revenue loss will take place. 

What I am talking about is with ref- 
erence to the remarks of the President 
the other night over the radio and tele- 
vision, when he said that the country 
cannot stand an increase in individual 
income-tax exemptions of $100, because 
it would lose too much revenue. Let 
me take him up on that proposition. 
The loss in revenue from an increase 
in these exemptions of $100 would 
amount to $2.3 or $2.4 billion. The loss, 
after the second year of operation, under 
two provisions of this bill, the depre- 
ciation provision and the dividend pro- 
vision, would be exactly $2.4 billion. 
So the President recommends two pro- 
visions that will result in a loss of reve- 
nue of $2.4 billion in the bill and then 
says to the American public that we 
cannot afford an increase of $100 in the 
individual exemptions. 

If we handle this matter right, we 
will strike out the depreciation pro- 
vision which, in the third year of opera- 
tion will amount to $1,550,000,000, and 
the dividend provision which will amount 
to $850,000,000 according to the Treas- 
ury estimate, the two combined amount- 
ing to $2.4 billion, which is exactly what 
the increase in the exemptions would 
cost. Without going into the argument 
of what the economy of the country 
needs today, where does this bill bene- 
fit the ordinary person, the wage 
earner? Of course, there are some 
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fringe benefits in it. If you are a 
foster parent, you get some benefit. If 
you have one child under 10 years of age, 
and you are a widow and work, and make 
$85 a week, and in addition to that if 
you hire a babysitter—and mind you, 
you have got to hire a babysitter—then 
you get $2.43 a week reduction in your 
tax bill. But you have got to hire a 
babysitter. You have got to have a 
child who is under 10 years of age, and 
you have got to be a widow. Where is 
the benefit to the average taxpayer? 
I am talking about general benefits to 
the average taxpayer. That is the 
reason I call it a fringe benefit. Cer- 
tainly it is a fringe benefit. It is just 
but it is limited to a very small group. 

Mr. Chairman, there has not been 
much said about the effect of this new 
philosophy of taxation, where stocks are 
going to be allowed to bring such huge 
returns because of the special exemp- 
tion. What effect is that going to have 
on the State and local bond market? 
If your home community wants a proj- 
ect and does not have the cash in the 
treasury, they will want to issue some 
bonds. They are going to have to be 
able to sell the bonds at 2½ or 2½ per- 
cent, something like that. The bond 
market for the local communities or for 
the counties or for the States will not 
be able to compete with the stock mar- 
ket because stocks will be so sweet for 
everybody to hold that nobody will buy 
bonds. That is what the proponents 
want this provision for, they say, to help 
sell stocks. That will have an effect on 
projects in your home communities. It 
will have an effect on improvements. 
It will have an effect on the worker and 
all the families. Somebody will still 
have to pay taxes. We will not be able 
to improve sanitary conditions in the 
cities, we will not be able to take care 
of flood-control projects, and so forth, 
if we cannot borrow money on bond 
issues. So this will have a direct effect 
on the economic and financial situation 
in every community. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman is 
well aware of the fact that the bonds 
to which he refers are already tax- 
exempt. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Certainly, and 
stocks are taxable. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The dividends would 
still be taxed. In one case you pay a 
tax and in the other you do not. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
does not get my point. Whenever you 
give an exemption on the dividends that 
are received from stocks, they are placed 
in a better competitive position than 
bonds, because the stocks have already 
been averaging over the past 7 or 8 years 
6 percent, whereas bonds pay 2 to 2.5 
percent. So you want to give more 
sweetening to the stock market. 

The strategy of the majority party 
has been changed with respect to taxa- 
tion insofar as the handling of excise 
taxes is concerned and so far as this 
so-called technical revision bill is con- 
cerned. They take great stock in the 
fact that they have reduced excise taxes 
in a bill that passed this House in the 
amount of $912 million. The claim has 
been made that this sum of $912 million 
will go into the hands of the consumer. 
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Let me ask you to think about that a 
minute. 

Will the reduction in the excise taxes 
on many of these items from 20 to 10 
percent go into the hands of the con- 
sumers? From 50 to 60 percent will be 
retained by the person selling those 
goods, by the wholesaler or the retailer 
or the merchandiser. All that $912 mil- 
lion would not go into the hands of the 
consumers. 

The telephone tax reduction from 25 
percent to 10 percent offers a 15-percent 
reduction to business. Telephone calls 
are an expense of business. The tax of 
25 percent on telephone calls made by 
business is now a deductible item. That 
saving may go to some extent to the 
consumer and telephone bills may be 
reduced, but you are reducing an item 
that already is deductible when you re- 
duce the tax on long-distance business 
telephone calls; but when you reduce the 
home telephone tax only 5 percent, from 
15 to 10 percent, that is not deductible 
as a business item, so you are not treat- 
ing those two cases the same way. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Nebraska is very much afraid that we 
will not get any tax bill this year. If 
this bill is defeated, it would take the 
Committee on Ways and Means only 
1 day to bring in a bill increasing the 
corporation tax from 47 to 52 percent. 
I Lora that would be the wisest thing 
to do. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. There were two ob- 
servations I wanted to make. The tele- 
phone rates and transportation rates, 
since they are utilities, are fixed by gov- 
ernmental agencies, so necessarily that 
reduction will go into their pockets. 
Second, you on your side made a motion 
to recommit that affected only one part 
of that excise-tax bill. To my mind, 
that could only be construed as a con- 
firmation of all the other action that 
was taken in the excise-tax bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I would not say 
that. I have not said that there is any- 
thing else in the pending bill that is very 
good. If on this side it is decided to 
concentrate on one of the worst features 
of the bill, certainly I have to support 
the concentration of one of the worst 
features of the bill. But the gentleman 
from Indiana has not heard me say that 
any other feature of the bill is any good, 
and that I am going to vote for it even 
if the motion to recommit carries. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. I direct the attention of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
language which appears in the bill on 
page 55, in section 214, and also I would 
like to call this to the attention of our 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The language referred to 
in section 214 (a) (2) “a mother whose 
husband is incapable of self-support be- 
cause mentally or physically defective.” 
I raise the question, may I state to my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, because of the fear I know that 
the medical profession has over any such 
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loose use of language opening up the 
door possibly to some form of socialized 
medicine. I know my friends on the 
left, the chairman of the committee and 
all members of the committee, are not 
desirous certainly of injecting that issue 
into this bill, and certainly they are not 
desirous of doing anything to promote 
socialized medicine. But, I would like 
to have an explanation sometime or 
other during the discussion on this bill, 
as to who will make that determination 
of whether a husband is “mentally or 
physically defective.” How will that 
determination be made and under what 
circumstances, and whether or not the 
bill itself permits the Secretary of the 
Treasury to employ doctors within the 
Bureau to make this determination. I 
know that if it does do so, then the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means did not intend it 
that way. But something should be 
done to clarify the situation. I am ask- 
ing for that information in all serious- 
ness. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will be able 
to answer that question tomorrow. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, by this 
time during the debate on this very large 
bill, of necessity a great deal has been 
said not once but many times, and, of 
course, I too may be guilty of some repe- 
tition because we are all endeavoring to 
hit the high points in the large bill which 
we are now considering. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8300 is the result 
of over 300,000 man-hours of work by 
the tax experts on the congressional and 
Treasury staffs. The committee itself 
has heard over 600 witnesses in public 
hearings ind has spent almost every day 
of this session in executive session work- 
ing out the bill. The bill represents the 
largest technical achievement of any 
bill ever introduced in any Congress. If 
printed in double-spacing and larger 
type, as bills and resolutions are ordi- 
narily submitted here, this bill would 
consist of nearly 2,500 pages. The re- 
port contains 577 pages. 

H. R. 8300 is not a tax-cutting bill. 
It is primarily a long-overdue revision— 
the first ever undertaken—of our anti- 
quated and confused tax laws. As such, 
is has three basic objectives: First, to 
remove the many inequities which dis- 
criminate unfairly between taxpayers; 
second, to promote the expansion of the 
economy so as to create an ever-increas- 
ing supply of new jobs, new products, 
and new services; third, to clarify the 
law so that taxpayers can ascertain with 
more certainty their tax liabilities. 

Some of our Democratic friends say 
that this is a bill for the relief of the 
large corporations. The fact is that 
under the bill corporate income taxes 
will be increased by $581 million in fiscal 
1955. On the other hand, individuals 
will receive relief of $778 million. Some 
of our Democratic friends say that the 
bill is largely for the relief of large tax- 
payers. Well, let us see what it does, 

It provides the benefits of full income 
splitting to a head of family instead of 
only one-half such benefits, as under 
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existing law. It will allow a deduction of 
up to $600 for child-care expenses in- 
curred by widows, widowers, legally sep- 
arated or divorced persons, or mothers 
whose husbands are mentally or physi- 
cally disabled. 

Under the new code, taxpayers will 
be permitted to deduct medical expenses 
in excess of 3 percent of adjusted gross 
income instead of the present 5 percent. 
This provision will be of particular bene- 
fit to low-income taxpayers for whom 
the cost of serious illness may spell finan- 
cial disaster. Out of the total of about 
4,600,000 persons filing tax returns for 
1949 whose deductions for medical ex- 
penses exceeded 5 percent of their ad- 
justed gross income, over 3,800,000 had 
adjusted gross incomes of under $5,000. 

The new code provides for a more lib- 
eral definition of dependents. Foster 
children will for the first time qualify 
as dependents. So will children at school 
or college who make more than $600 a 
year so long as the taxpayer furnishes 
more than half the support. The bill 
provides that where two or more per- 
sons support an individual, such as chil- 
dren supporting a parent, they may 
agree as to which one shall take the 
exemption. Under existing law nobody 
would get the exemption unless he sup- 
plies over 50 percent of the support. 

The bill provides to retired workers 
over 65 a $1,200 exclusion of income with 
a maximum tax credit of $240. Millions 
of retired school teachers, policemen, 
firemen, civil servants and other pen- 
sioners will be greatly helped by this pro- 
vision. 

For the first time in our tax laws, 
carrying charges on installment pur- 
chases will be deductible at the rate of 6 
percent if the interest element therein 
is not separately stated. For the first 
time, also, employees will be allowed to 
deduct transportation expenses incurred 
in connection with their work, in the 
same way as employers can under exist- 
ing law. Also, for the first time, em- 
ployees will be entitled to exclude from 
taxable income up to $100 a week in pay- 
ments under aceident and sickness plans, 
even though such benefits are not pro- 
vided under an insurance contract. 
These are just a few of the many pro- 
visions necessary in order to remove in- 
equities. But they should be enough to 
show that this is not a rich man’s tax 
bill. 

The new code is also designed to stim- 
ulate the economy by permitting ac- 
celerated depreciation more liberal than 
that presently in effect, although the 
proposal does not go as far as the law in 
effect in Canada, Sweden, or Great Brit- 
ain and a number of other countries. 

The bill provides for some relief from 
double taxation of dividends. This re- 
lief ranges from complete elimination cf 
double tax in the case of shareholders 
receiving not more than $50 in 1955 and 
$100 in the following year. Propor- 
tionately smaller relief is provided to 
larger shareholders. The larger the 
shareholder, proportionately smaller is 
the relief. The most recent figures show 
that corporations raise more than four- 
fifths of their capital through borrow- 
ing. This is a dangerous trend which 
must be corrected. 
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The bill allows a deduttion for soil and 
water conservation expenditures to 
farmers. It makes a whole series of 
other changes designed to expand the 
economy. 

Under the new code, the law will be 
clarified so that taxpayers can ascertain 
their tax liabilities more accurately and 
so that the Government can administer 
the law more easily. Obsolete and 
repetitive provisions have been elimi- 
nated. For example; one provision of 
the new code replaces 34 different pro- 
visions in existing law. On the other 
hand, other provisions have been ex- 
panded so as to express, in clear statu- 
tory language, the results of court de- 
cisions and administrative interpreta- 
tions. 

The bill demands the support of every 
Members of this House. I feel confident 
that it will be overwhelmingly approved. 

The question was raised by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] as to 
the interpretation of the handicapped. 
I have looked quickly to the report which 
gives some indication of that, but, as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
EBERHARTER] mentioned, I think we will 
have a more complete and concise re- 
ply on that which the chairman of the 
committee will be able to prepare. 

Mr. MILLS. I raised the question be- 
cause it has been raised with me. Some 
concern has been expressed over this 
question of whether or not the Commis- 
sioner could employ doctors to make 
these determinations. I find nothing in 
the bill that prevents him from doing 
it and I find nothing in the report that 
states it is the opinion of the committee 
that he shall not do it. That is the rea- 
son why some explanation should be 
made. 

Mr. SADLAK. There was time for 
only a cursory look at the report to see 
if there was some further explanation 
of the qualification before I took the 
floor. 

Mr. MILLS. My question has to do 
with the husband. 

Mr. SADLAK. Yes, I understand. 
Again I say I think by tomorrow we will 
have a complete answer to that, because 
I want to know that answer as well. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SADLAK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I was very much inter- 
ested in listening to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EsERHARTER] who 
seemed to feel that we were going to 
make stock financing so attractive by 
this bill that municipalities could not sell 
a tax-exempt bond issue. It occurred 
to me as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania was making that argument, that 
dividends were tax exempt to individual 
stockholders in the twenties and there 
was not any difficulty as far as I know 
in municipalities doing their financing 
during that period. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on that? 

Mr. SADLAK. No; but I would say I 
am convinced that the gentleman has 
made a very pertinent observation. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SADLAK. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLS. In reference to the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Maine, the exemption in the early 
thirties was in reference to the normal 
tax exemption on dividends so that the 
proceeds from dividends were exempt 
from the normal tax. That is a little bit 
different from the tax credit idea, I 
think; and the committee report so com- 
ments. 

Mr.SADLAK. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that our colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL] may extend his remarks in the 
Recorp immediately following the re- 
marks made by me earlier in the day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, [Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
touch briefly upon one consideration of 
the Internal Revenue Department bill 
that I have been rather curious about 
for some 2 years. The discussion on the 
debate revolving around this bill calls 
that to my attention. I refer to the 
5-year amortization writeoff tax plan. 

There are two arguments advanced 
here at this time that make it necessary 
for me to express some views on this 
amortization plan and the way it has 
functioned over the last 3 years. One of 
the arguments advanced here by the ma- 
jority party is that they do not and can- 
not see any possible means of increasing 
the exemptions because of the cuts to be 
made in the amount of revenue to be re- 
ceived for the fiscal year, and therefore 
object strongly to the further exemption 
of taxpayers from the present $600 to 
$700. Their argument, of course, is based 
upon their opposition to the amendment, 
to the fact that they cannot find other 
sources of revenue to replace that which 
will be lost by that $100 exemption 
increase. 

As to this 5-year amortization write- 
off, I remember well that that legislation 
was revived with the outbreak of the 
Korean war. The argument advanced 
by the proponents of your amortization 
action was a justified one, because their 
contention was that in the Korean war 
there were certain items of necessity to 
the military forces that were not items of 
necessity to our domestic needs and that 
to get orders for these military items ful- 
filled and manufacturing plants to take 
these contracts for these items of mili- 
tary necessity it would become necessary 
to offer inducements to management in 
order that they could at least salvage 
their investment. With the termination 
of a shooting war the market for these 
items would cease immediately, and in a 
short duration of time the investor would 
expect to lose considerable of his in- 
vestment. 

Now, then, I went along with that 
theory that there were many things we 
needed during the Korean war that 
management in general had no interest 
in going to any great expense to manu- 
facture, for instance, retooling, construc- 
tion, and other necessary expenditures 
to take care of those contracts. So we 
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afforded, as I remember the champions 
for that amortization, the idea that the 
need for these items for military use was 
a very necessary need. Therefore the 
Government ought to make possible 
every inducement to the investor that 
went to great expense to build a factory 
for these manufactures, and plant own- 
ers, and to give him as much relief as we 
possibly could. In one way it was an 
amortization of his investment in the 
way of a tax writeoff over a 5-year 
duration. 

In 1952 I had occasion to make inquiry 
of the Internal Revenue Department as 
to those eligible for this amortization 
plan. I have with me a report from the 
Internal Revenue Department that cov- 
ers amortization writeoffs for the State 
of Minnesota for the fiscal year 1952. I 
asked for that because there was some 
question as to what firms were eligible 
and what firms were not. Certain firms 
were being turned down and denied 
amortization writeoffs while others were 
getting it. Upon a check and review of 
this list of management and industry in 
the State of Minnesota I find many very 
profitable firms with a very substantial 
writeoff, who produced little if anything 
for the military needs, as such, 

Mr. Chairman, that brings up this 
question. What efforts were made by the 
Ways and Means Committee to seek this 
new and added revenue, to make up for 
the proposed tax cuts proposed in this 
bill, if they needed added revenue to 
take care of the $100 exemption or any 
other deduction that we might make to 
relieve the tax burden of all the people? 
I fail to find a reasonable answer to the 
question of why so many of these firms 
in the State of Minnesota are allowed 
this writeoff. They never were a part of 
this program that was originally drawn 
up to help firms who made investments 
in items that were needed only for the 
duration of the war. So in all fairness 
if the committee wanted to find other 
sources of revenue they ought to put 
some limitations on these writeoffs or 
amortization of what are approved as 
war plants. Many of these plants that 
are getting amortization allowance now 
played no part in the military or in the 
war effort. They have merely been cov- 
ered by an interpretation of the Internal 
Revenue Department and are taking ad- 
vantage of that. If you will take the 48 
States on the same basis as occurred in 
the case of writeoffs in the State of Min- 
nesota I can assure you you will more 
than make up any loss of revenue that 
you might conceive in the way of better 
treatment to all the people of this 
country. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to express my opposi- 
tion to certain proposals for cutting taxes 
which are contained in H. R. 8300. I also 
wish to briefly outline my reasons for in- 
creasing the personal exemptions from 
$600 to $700. 

I am opposed to the proposals to give 
tax relief to corporations and to indi- 
viduals who receive dividends from rear 
poration stocks, Frankly speaking, 
am not sure that it is advisable at this 
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time to cut taxes if it is the intention of 
the Federal Government to balance the 
budget and to maintain a strong na- 
tional-defense program. 

If tax cuts are to be voted by Con- 
gress, then I favor giving tax relief to in- 
dividuals through increasing personal 
exemptions. I favor this form of a tax 
cut because I believe that it will do far 
more to stabilize our economy and stim- 
ulate business. On the other hand, I 
do not agree with the Republican pro- 
posal that the relatively few people who 
will gain through deductions on corpo- 
ration stock dividends will stimulate 
business on the main streets of our com- 
munities. 

The bulk of the tax relief under the 
dividend deduction proposal will give 
the increased incomes to only about 
335,000 families in the country. If these 
335,000 families were uniformly distrib- 
uted by counties in the United States, it 
would figure out to 109 families in each 
county. 

We know, however, that big benefi- 
ciaries of income from corporation stock 
dividends are not distributed uniformly 
by counties. Most of these families live 
in certain sections of the country. 

Assuming that there was uniform dis- 
tribution of this group, it would mean 
that in my district about 1,100 people 
would benefit greatly under the dividend 
tax-relief proposal championed by the 
Republicans. I do not believe that this 
group would spend much more money 
than they are now spending to stimu- 
late business in my district. I doubt 
that there are 1,100 people in my dis- 
trict who would benefit from the divi- 
dend-deduction program, 

On the other hand, an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions of $100 would benefit 
materially some 125,000 families of 
farmers, workers, small-business men, 
and professional people in my district. 
Compare the 125,000 families to 1,100 in 
my district, and it should be very obvi- 
ous as to which group will move the 
stocks of goods from the shelves of Main 
Street merchants. 

I believe that this same comparison 
holds true for the districts of most of my 
colleagues—be they Democrats or Re- 
publicans. That is why I am opposed to 
the dividend-deduction proposal and in 
favor of increasing personal exemptions 
from $600 to $700. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, in its 
present form the administration's tax re- 
vision bill now under consideration deals 
unfairly with the great majority of 
American taxpayers. It grants no re- 
lief to the average taxpayers. If this bill 
is permitted to pass the House, without 
the amendment suggested by the Demo- 
cratic membership, the only reduction in 
taxes which the average workingman 
will receive will be that which went to 
him automatically on January 1, 1954, 
because of previous actions of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, the 82nd Congress. 

The Democratic tax philosophy has 
always been to deal fairly with all the 
people in the matter of taxes. If we are 
to do this, the sound proposal is to in- 
crease the exemptions, and this would 
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give equal relief to every taxpayer. It 
would give relief where it is needed most, 
and in giving relief would add to the 
purchasing power of millions of Ameri- 
cans and help to stem the present re- 
cessionary trend. 

I have always disagreed with the Re- 
publican philosophy that if you give re- 
lief to the few at the top, some of its 
benefits would trickle down to those in 
the wage earning groups. This has al- 
ways been proven to be wrong, and, as 
a result, we have had catastrophic 
economic depressions in the past. 

I intend, and I hope the majority of 
the Members of the House will do like- 
wise, to support the Democratic pro- 
posal to increase exemptions for all tax- 
payers so that wage earners will get 
some benefit from this tax revision legis- 
lation. Should the Democratic proposal 
fail to carry, there is no provision in this 
bill that will give any tax relief to a 
workingman earning less than $4,000 a 
year, and very little relief to anyone 
earning less than $5,000 per year. 

I am definitely for tax relief, and I 
sincerely hope that this Congress will 
be fair in its treatment of those who 
need this relief most. We can best prove 
this fairness by increasing the exemp- 
tions. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now under consideration, H. R. 
8300, to revise the internal-revenue laws 
of the United States, is of such tremen- 
dous size and content that it is literally 
impossible to present a complete analysis 
of it in this debate. The bill contains 
875 pages, and these pages are in small 
print and single space. The committee 
report and minority report describing the 
bill contains 468 pages of small print, 
single space. If this bill is enacted into 
law, the bill and the committee report 
will be essential equipment in every law 
office of the country wherein problems 
of tax law are given special study. 

The hearings on this bill were exten- 
sive with over 600 witnesses, most of 
them experts in the matter of tax laws 
affecting their business interests and ac- 
tivities. The staff assisting the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the prep- 
aration of this bill is made up of the 
best tax experts in the United States 
and these staff experts alone spent over 
300,000 man hours of work on the prep- 
aration of this bill. 

This bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on March 9, 1954, by 
the Honorable DANIEL A. REED, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. This is the first com- 
prehensive revision of the internal-reve- 
nue laws since 1875. The bill is designed 
to remove many of the unnecessary com- 
plications which have developed over the 
years. It attempts to express the law in 
a more understandable manner, delete 
obsolete material and rearrange the pro- 
visions in a more logical sequence. 

The bill is a long overdue reform meas- 
ure which is vitally necessary for the 
fair and equal treatment of all taxpayers 
with particular emphasis to provisions 
important to the farmers, wage earners, 
and to the growth and survival of small 
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business. Generally these provisions in- 
clude more adequate depreciation, a 
more realistic policy with respect to re- 
tained earnings, more liberal provision 
for research and development expendi- 
tures, a stimulus to equity through divi- 
dend relief, recognition of business prac- 
tices for tax accounting purposes, and 
simplified procedures for partnerships 
and corporate reorganizations. 

The overall effect of this measure on 
the revenue for fiscal year 1955 is a net 
loss of $197 million. Reductions going 
to individual taxpayers amount to $778 
million and to corporations $619 million. 
The corporate reductions, however, are 
offset by the increased revenue of $1.2 
billion arising from the extension for 1 
year—to April 1, 1955—of the present 
corporation income-tax rate of 52 per- 
cent. This results in a net gain from 
the provisions affecting corporations of 
$581 million. 

The revenue losses fall into two main 
categories: First, permanent losses; and, 
second, temporary losses which occur 
because of shifts in the timing of deduc- 
tions, but with no long-run loss in reve- 
nue except as tax rates may change over 
the intervening period. It should be 
recognized that some of the permanent 
losses and some of the temporary losses 
through shifts in timing may reasonably 
be expected to stimulate production and 
the national income and hence lead to 
indirect gains in revenue more or less off- 
setting such losses. 

Most of the changes in individual in- 
come taxation, necessary to remove in- 
equities, such as the new provisions 
concerning dependents, medical ex- 
penses, child care, heads of families, 
retirement income and annuities involve 
permanent losses in revenue. 

Most of the changes in corporation- 
income taxation, necessary to stimulate 
production and the national income, such 
as the change in the tax treatment of 
depreciation, the exclusion and tax credit 
for dividends received, the deduction for 
soil and water conservation and the ex- 
tension of the loss carryback to 2 years 
involve shifts in the timing of deductions. 
These provisions merely bring tax ac- 
counting into line with business account- 
ing. It should be recognized that al- 
though these provisions indicate a loss 
in revenue they will have favorable in- 
centive effects which will indirectly in- 
crease revenue by encouraging produc- 
tion and employment and thereby 
expanding the tax base. 

With respect to the changes in indi- 
vidual income taxation the following are 
among the more important changes in 
the bill: 

Children earning over $600: A parent 
is permitted to continue to claim a child 
as a dependent regardless of the child’s 
earnings if he is under 19 or away from 
home at school, as long as he is in fact 
still supported by the parent—more than 
one-half of the support. 

Heads of families: A head of family 
is entitled to full income-splitting. The 
requirement that the dependent being 
supported actually lives in the household 
of the taxpayer has been removed. The 
difficult concept of “principal place of 
abode” has been eliminated. The defi- 
nition of a dependent who will qualify 
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the taxpayer as head of family has been 
considerably narrowed. 

Foster children as dependents: Foster 
children and children in process of adop- 
tion may be claimed as dependents. 

Expenses of child care: Provides that 
a deduction up to $600 can be taken by 
widows, widowers, legally separated or 
divorced persons, or mothers whose hus- 
bands are mentally or physically defec- 
tive. The $600 deduction is available for 
expenses for the care of one or more chil- 
dren under age 10. If the child is be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 16 this deduc- 
tion is to be available if the child is phys- 
ically handicapped to such an extent 
that he is unable to attend a regular 
school. To qualify the child must be a 
son, daughter, or stepchild of the tax- 
payer, or an adopted child. 

Medical expenses: A tax allowance is 
given for medical expenses in excess of 
3 percent of income instead of 5 percent. 
The present ceiling of $1,250 for a single 
person with a maximum for a family is 
doubled allowing a ceiling of $2,500 for 
a single person with no dependents, and 
a maximum for a family of $10,000. 

Medical insurance and sick benefits for 
employees: Insurance and other plans 
adopted by employers to protect their 
employees against the risk of sickness 
is encouraged by removing the uncer- 
tainties in the tax law. It has been made 
clear that the employer's share of the 
costs of providing such protection on a 
group basis is not to be treated as income 
on which the employee is liable for tax. 
To prevent abuses a limit of $100 a week 
has been placed on tax-free benefits. 
This exemption, however, is extended 
only to plans meeting certain general 
standards. 

Pension and profit-sharing plans for 
employees: This provision liberalizes and 
simplifies the rules under which such 
plans can be set up and at the same time 
prevent any discrimination in favor of 
high-salaried executives and stock- 
holders. 

Declaration of estimated tax: Pen- 
alties resulting from underestimates are 
simplified by being stated as a 6-percent 
interest charge on underpayments, and 
the filing requirements have been lib- 
eralized. 

Final return filing date: The March 
15 filing date for individuals is changed 
to April 15. 

Retired persons over 65: A tax credit 
of 20 percent limited to $240 on retire- 
ment income. 

Individual charitable contribution: In 
addition to the present 20 percent limi- 
tation an additional 10 percent will be 
allowed for gifts to schools, churches, 
and hospitals. 

Taxation of partnerships: The tax law 
applicable to partnerships has been lib- 
eralized so as to permit the formation 
of partnerships and changes in partner- 
ships without undue tax complications, 

With respect to the changes in cor- 
poration-income taxation, the following 
are among the more important changes 
in the bill: 

Double taxation of dividends: The 
Proposed dividend exclusion and credit 
confers partial relief for double taxation 
in the most administratively feasible 
manner, The method of adjustment 
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adopted affords greater relief for the 
low-income investor than for those at 
higher levels. The percentage reduc- 
tion of tax under the combined dividend 
exclusion and credit is greatest in the 
lowest bracket and declines progressively 
as the income level rises. A tax credit 
is allowed on an increasing scale over 
the next 2 years. For 1954 a tax credit 
of 5 percent is allowed on dividends re- 
ceived after July 30; for 1955 and later 
years a credit of 10 percent is allowed. 
To give full benefit to small stockholders 
the first $50 of dividends is exempted 
from tax in 1954 and for 1955 and later 
years the first $100 is exempted from 
tax. For example, in the case of a mar- 
ried couple filing a joint return, the 
10-percent credit alone will reduce ex- 
isting tax liabilities on dividend income 
in the $4,000 first bracket—subject to 
a 20-percent rate—by 50 percent; on 
dividend income in the $12,000-$16,000 
bracket—subject to a 30-percent rate— 
by 33 percent; and on dividend income 
in the $32,000-$36,000 bracket—subject 
to a 50-percent rate—by 20 percent. At 
very high income levels, the percentage 
reduction in tax on dividend income will 
be about 11 percent. 

Depreciation: Larger depreciation 
charges are allowed in the early years 
of life of property by the use of the de- 
clining-balance method of depreciation 
at rates not to exceed double those per- 
mitted under the present straight-line 
method. 

Research and development expenses: 
Provision provides specifically that a 
business can either write off research 
and experimental costs in the year in 
which incurred or elect to treat them as 
deferred expenses to be written off over 
a period of 5 years or more. 

Accumulation of earnings: Section 
102 provides that the first $30,000 of ac- 
cumulated earnings will not be counted 
in determining whether there has been 
an unreasonable accumulation. These 
provisions have been liberalized to pro- 
vide greater protection for the taxpayer. 

Corporate reorganizations: The tax 
law is amended to permit tax-free re- 
arrangements of stockholders’ interests 
in corporations, so long as no corporate 
earnings are withdrawn. 

Loss carryback: The carryback pro- 
vision is extended to 2 years. The 5-year 
carry forward provision has been con- 
tinued. 

Soil conservation expenses: Deduc- 
tions for soil conservation expenses on 
farms is allowed up to 25 percent of the 
farmer's gross income. 

Business income from foreign sources: 
Business income from foreign subsid- 
iaries or from segregated foreign 
branches which operate and elect to be 
taxed as subsidiaries are taxed at a rate 
14 percentage points lower than the reg- 
ular corporate rate. The present defi- 
nition of foreign taxes which may be 
credited against the United States in- 
come tax is broadened to include any 
tax other than an income tax which is 
the principal form of taxation on busi- 
ness in a country, except turnover, gen- 
eral sales or excise taxes, and social- 
security taxes. The overall limitation 
on foreign tax credits is removed. This 
limitation discouraged companies oper- 
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ating profitably in one foreign country 
from starting business in another for- 
eign country where operations at a loss 
may be expected in the first few years. 

Percentage depletion: The allowance 
for percentage depletion has been liber- 
alized and a number of new nonmetallic 
minerals have been added to the 15-per- 
cent group. Other changes have been 
made in the groups now allowed 5 and 
10 percent. 

Payment dates of corporation income 
tax: Beginning in the fall of 1955, cor- 
poration income-tax payments are 
speeded up by requiring advance pay- 
ments in September and December be- 
fore the end of the taxable year. Each 
of these payments is to be made at 
5 percent of the estimated amount due 
for the entire year 1955. This estimate 
is increased each year so that by 1959 
corporations will be paying 25 percent 
of their tax in each quarter. 

Accounting definitions: Tax account- 
ing is brought more nearly in line with 
accepted business accounting by allow- 
ing prepaid income to be taxed as it is 
earned rather than as it is received, and 
by allowing reserves to be established for 
known future expenses. 

Administrative provisions: Parts of the 
law covering assessments, collections, in- 
terest and penalties, the statute of limi- 
tations, and other administrative provi- 
sions have been simplified and brought 
together in one place. 

Corporate tax rate: Continues at 52 
percent until April 1, 1955. 

FARM TAX LEGISLATION 


Throughout my service on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I have given 
special attention to the tax policies most 
directly affecting agriculture. 

Two points that I have sponsored of 
special interest to agriculture are con- 
tained in H. R. 8300, namely, the provi- 
sions for larger depreciation charges in 
the early years of life of farm buildings, 
equipment, and machinery not to exceed 
double the rate permitted under the 
present straight line method of comput- 
ing depreciation, and the provision for 
the deduction of soil conservation and 
water conservation expenses on farms up 
to 25 percent of the farmers gross in- 
come from farming for any year with 
provision for carrying additional ex- 
penses of this kind forward to another 
year until they have all been written off. 

These two points round out a policy of 
tax law for agriculture that has grown 
up during recent years which includes 
the extension of the privilege of depre- 
ciating the entire cost of grain storage 
facilities in 5 years time and the exten- 
sion of capital gains treatment for dairy 
stock and breeding livestock and the ex- 
emption from excise tax of automobile 
parts used in farm machinery. The last 
two points were enacted in the Revenue 
Act of 1951 and the rapid amortization 
of the cost of storage facilities was 
enacted into law in the first session of 
the 83d Congress last summer. I am 
glad that I had the opportunity to 
sponsor and assist in the enactment of 
these laws. 

A change of policy was established by 
the Internal Revenue Service in Mey 
1953 when farmers following the inven- 
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tory method of accounting were given 
the option to use the cash method of 
accounting for dairy stock and breeding 
stock in order to avail themselves of the 
full benefits of capital gains tax treat- 
ment. 

Another point, however, needs to be 
watched further. The sponsors of the 
rapid amortization of the cost of crop 
storage facilities intended that law to 
apply to storage facilities built with lum- 
ber just as much as they intended it to 
include storage facilities built of steel 
and concrete. If the Internal Revenue 
Service limits this law to steel and con- 
crete storage at anytime, this law shall 
be amended to include storage facilities 
built of lumber in order to make rapid 
amortization fully available to our farm- 
ers for all new farm storage. 

It has been a privilege and an honor 
indeed to serve on the Committee on 
Ways and Means and especially to repre- 
sent agriculture on that committee in- 
sofar as I could do so effectively. I know 
the committee will not overlook agricul- 
ture in the years ahead and I commend 
the committee very highly for its thor- 
ough study and fair consideration of all 
tax legislation affecting agriculture dur- 
ing the time it has been my privilege to 
work with them. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, this 
tax bill contains a provision called the 
dividend tax credit which, when fully ef- 
fective, will permit persons receiving 
dividends to have the first $100 of their 
dividend income tax free, and will also 
permit them to reduce their tax bill by 
an amount equivalent to 10 percent of 
their remaining dividend income. In the 
first year, only the first $50 will be tax 
free, and a tax credit equivalent to 5 
percent of their dividend income will be 
allowed. 

The opponents of this provision have 
pointed out that 92 percent of all fami- 
lies own no corporation stock, and that 
families with incomes under $5,000 re- 
ceive only 11 percent of all dividend in- 
come; that 4 percent of all taxpayers 
get 76 percent of all dividend income; 
and that eight-tenths of 1 percent of all 
taxpayers get 55 percent of all dividend 
income. They argue that this provision 
in the tax bill will give tax relief only toa 
small percentage of all taxpayers, and 
that it will give relief especially to those 
in the higher income brackets. Since 
the opponents of this provision generally 
are sponsoring an increase of $100 in the 
personal exemption, those taxpayers in 
the lower income group who receive less 
than $100 of their income from dividends 
on corporate stock will be better served 
by the $100 increase in personal exemp- 
tion. Their advantage will be propor- 
tionally increased as the number of de- 
pendents increases. The proponents of 
the so-called dividend tax credit provi- 
sion base their case principally on the 
argument that corporate profits are 
taxed twice—once as corporate profits 
and once as income under the individual- 
income-tax law. They charge that dou- 
ble taxation is unjustifiable, and that it 
should be reduced, if not entirely elim- 
inated. 

Do they have a validor defensible 
argument? We must realize in the be- 
ginning that practically all tax systems, 
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and nearly all particular taxes, are com- 
promises of competing claims of equity— 
economic or social desirability plus con- 
sideration of ease of administration and 
in some cases, political expediency. Let 
us consider first the argument that in 
combination with individual income tax 
the corporation income tax constitutes 
double taxation. It should be noted 
that the imposition of two or more taxes 
on the same income is not without prece- 
dent and is not necessarily unjustified. 
A person is taxed once on income when 
he receives it, and again when he spends 
that income for tobacco or an auto- 
mobile or any other article subject to 
excise taxes. A landowner pays a prop- 
erty tax on the value of his land which, 
at least in part, reflects future yield. 
He is also taxed on the income from that 
land. Income used to pay household 
help is first taxed as employers income 
and then subject to tax as employees 
income. 

Legally, of course, the corporation and 
individual taxes do not result in double 
taxation. The corporation and its 
stockholders are, by law, a different per- 
son from the individuals who are taxed 
on their dividend income. The double 
taxation charge is said to be so in an 
economic sense. Richard Goode in his 
excellent work on the Corporation In- 
come Tax points out that this double 
taxation charge is based on an oversim- 
plified and an inadequate conception 
of the modern corporation; that it neg- 
lects to take into account differences 
between types of corporations, as well 
as between corporations as a group and 
unincorporated businesses. The small 
private corporation is, in operation, very 
similar to a partnership. There is close 
identification of the corporation and its 
stockholders. 

The objection to the present system 
of taxation in these cases is not based 
best on the double-taxation argument, 
but, if this is valid, should be based on 
argument against the overtaxation of 
undistributed profits. In the case of 
the large corporation, it requires little 
imagination to note the separation of 
the stockholders and the corporation. 
Taxing both the profits of the public 
corporation and the dividends received 
by the stockholders is not so much double 
taxation of the same income as sepa- 
rate taxation of the income of two re- 
lated economic entities. It is on this 
basis that undistributed profits of a 
public corporation are not included in 
the taxable income of the stockholders. 
None of the advocates of the dividend 
credit are urging that undistributed 
profits of corporations be assigned to 
stockholders annually and subject to per- 
sonal income tax rates. ‘Taxation of the 
corporation does affect the income of 
the stockholders, 

As Professor Goode points out further, 
the validity of the double-taxation criti- 
cism is limited also by the effect of the 
corporation tax on the prices of stocks, 
The existence of a corporation income 
tax should be reflected in the market 
price of stocks. An anticipated increase 
in corporation income tax should be 
reflected in a decline of the price of 
stocks if the laws of economics are still 
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operative. An anticipated reduction 
should normally be reflected also in an 
increase in the market price of stocks. 
Exemption of corporate stock dividends 
from taxation will have a similar effect. 
So, the corporation tax is, in effect, a 
one-time levy on stockholders at the 
time of imposition. It immediately de- 
presses the value of the stock. Stock- 
holders buying shares later escape the 
tax. In view of the frequent changes 
in ownership of many stocks, it seems 
likely that many present owners are not 
subject to double taxation in any sense, 
An elimination of the corporate tax on 
profits or the exemption of dividends 
from personal income tax would result 
in windfall gains to current shareholders. 
The only persons who would be sure to 
benefit are the present holders of cor- 
porate stocks. 

The decision in this case should not 
be decided on the basis of the catch 
phrase “double taxation,” but rather on 
the basis of an examination of the basic 
considerations which do justify the cor- 
porate profits tax as well as the tax on 
dividend income. 

It should be noted in the first place 
that the corporate income tax is a con- 
venient tax. It is productive of revenue, 
and it is relatively easy to administer, 
It has more positive justification how- 
ever. One such justification is the bene- 
fit or privilege theory. Before the six- 
teenth amendment was adopted the Su- 
preme Court upheld the Federal corpora- 
tion income tax of 1909 on the grounds 
that the operation of a corporation is a 
special privilege. Mr. Justice Day, 
speaking for the Court, described the 
tax “as an excise upon the particular 
privilege of doing business in a corporate 
capacity,” and described it further as “a 
tax upon the doing of business with the 
advantages which inhere in the peculiar- 
ities of corporate or joint stock organi- 
zation—case of Flint against Stone 
Tracy Co. 

The advantages of the corporation as 
a form of business organization are, of 
course, well known. They include the 
limited liability of stockholders, per- 
petual life, easy transfer of ownership, 
easier and more widespread source of 
financing, and other advantages of or- 
ganization. The corporation has definite 
advantages over the partnership and the 
individual enterprise. 

The second positive argument in sup- 
port of the corporate profits tax, to- 
gether with the regular income tax on 
dividend income, is that to be drawn 
from the principle of social control. It 
is desirable that monopoly control of 
and perhaps the domination of Ameri- 
can business by the corporate form of 
business organization be prevented. 
There is a sound, social, and political 
argument in favor of the encouragement 
of privately owned and operated busi- 
nesses. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his 
message to Congress in April 1938, rec- 
ommended that “Tax policies should be 
devised to give affirmative encourage- 
ment to competitive enterprise,” and in 
order to accomplish this, urged the con- 
sideration of a higher tax on intercorpo- 
rate dividends, graduated corporation 
income tax, and even an undistributed 
profits tax. 
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It has commonly been accepted that 
income, which is the result of invest- 
ment in an industry in which the inves- 
tor does not work and over which he has 
little or no control, be subjected to 
greater social control and possibly to 
heavier taxes. Dividend income is, in a 
way, analogous to interest income which 
has for centuries been subject to social 
control through usury laws. A special 
treatment of dividend income would cer- 
tainly encourage increased investment 
in the securities of corporations and thus 
reduce the available supply of credit for 
partnership and individually operated 
industries and businesses. In view of 
these considerations, there seems little 
justification for the recommendation 
that this special dividend tax credit be 
kept in this bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before us for consideration, 
H. R. 8300, is the most unique and un- 
usual that has ever been presented to the 
House in my entire service as a Member 
of Congress, now in the 28th year. 

In the first place, it gains distinction 
because of its size, namely, 875 pages. 
In appearance it resembles a telephone 
book of the size and thickness in use in 
large cities, such as Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. Furthermore, 
it is the result of hearing over 600 wit- 
nesses by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House in its months of 
hearings. It represents in addition to 
the hours of time of the membership of 
the committee in conducting the hear- 
ings, study, and consideration by the in- 
dividual members, both in and outside 
of the regular hours of hearings, over 
300,000 man-hours of work by members 
of the committee staff. 

The bill represents the first complete 
overhaul of the Federal tax system in 75 
years. It has been spoken of as the most 
monumental piece of legislation to ever 
come before Congress. With this I agree. 
It will ever stand as a tribute to the 
ability, wisdom, and devotion to public 
duty of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Hon. DANIEL REED, Re- 
publican, of the State of New York, and 
the committee members, Republican and 
Democratic, who have served under his 
leadership with such fidelity and sin- 
cerity. 

There are two main objectives in the 
bill. First, to revise, codify, simplify, 
and clarify the innumerable provisions 
now existing in an indefinable hodge- 
podge of tax laws that have grown up 
in 75 years of legislation. And, in this 
connection close up the loopholes that 
have enabled some to escape just taxa- 
tion. And, second, to adjust our Federal 
taxes to give greater equity and justice, 
and make reductions as seemed reason- 
able and just. 

The first of these objectives has been 
accomplished. The revision of the tax 
laws was one of a most intricate charac- 
ter and required a high degree of skill 
and indescribable patience and great 
ability. This part is represented in the 
hundreds of pages contained in this bill. 
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The second objective, namely, tax ad- 
justments and reductions, while cover- 
ing much less in volume than the first 
objective, yet, did constitute a task that 
required deep study and a complete 
understanding of the economic needs of 
the country, both as to individuals and 
corporations, partnerships and other 
business associations, and likewise with 
respect to the many types of business 
and industry, including agriculture, min- 
ing, banking, and all the varied and 
numerous activities that exist in a coun- 
try of free enterprise such as ours. 

These two principal objectives have 
been accomplished in an admirable man- 
ner and reflect great credit upon the 
committee and its staff. Likewise, credit 
is due the several hundred witnesses who 
appeared before the committee and sub- 
mitted their views and opinions for com- 
mittee consideration. Nor, should we 
overlook the valuable service given to 
the committee by scores of experts in 
tax accounting. They did so as a public 
duty and without charge. They are en- 
titled to praise for the fine public spirit 
they showed. 

With acknowledgement for the fine 
results apparent in this bill, with respect 
to the rewriting of our tax laws, and 
putting them in more readily understood 
terms, it is now my intention to direct 
attention to a few of the changes result- 
ing in tax reductions or benefits made 
available to individual taxpayers. The 
overall tax reductions under this bill 
amount to approximately $1,400,000,000, 
Of this amount approximately $778 mil- 
lion goes to individuals, with corpora- 
tions receiving $619 million. Thus, indi- 
viduals receive $159 million more relief 
than corporations under the bill. 

I now wish to summarize briefly a few 
of the tax benefits or reductions that go 
to individuals. There are limitations 
that prevent my reference in detail to 
all of such benefits, however, the few 
that I shall give are illustrative of what 
has been done for the individual tax- 
payer under the terms of this bill. 


HEAD OF PAMILY 


Under existing law a head of house- 
hold is only entitled to one-half the 
benefits of income splitting. 

Under the new bill, a head of family 
will be entitled to the full benefits of in- 
come splitting accorded to married 
couples. The total saving to individuals 
is estimated to be $50 million for fiscal 
year 1955. 


RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


Under existing law, benefits paid un- 
der the Social Security Act and certain 
other retirement programs of the Fed- 
eral Government are exempt from tax. 
This bill extends a substantially similar 
exemption to all forms of retirement 
income. Under this new bill, an indi- 
vidual who is 65 years or over is granted 
a tax credit equal to the tax at the first 
bracket rate of the amount of his retire- 
ment income to $1,200. For low bracket 
taxpayers, the result is a complete ex- 
emption of $1,200 retirement income. 

It is estimated that this provision in the 
bill will save taxpayers in retired status 
about $125 million in succeeding years. 
This saving will be beneficial to millions 
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of retired school teachers, policemen, 
firemen, civil servants and other retired 
persons, 

DEDUCTION OF MEDICAL EXPENSES 


At the present time, taxpayers are 
often not able to deduct medical, dental, 
and similar expenses because of the lim- 
itation which allows a deduction for ex- 
penses only to the extent they exceed 5 
percent of the taxpayers adjusted gross 
income. The bill reduces the present 
limitation to 3 percent of the taxpayers 
adjusted gross income. This saving for 
taxpayers is estimated to be $80 million 
in 1955. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


In many families where the husband 
or wife has died, or where there has been 
a divorce, the remaining spouse, in order 
to be employed must incur expense to 
provide care for the children. Present 
law does not permit deduction of these 
child-care expenses even though they 
are essentially expenses incurred for the 
purpose of allowing the taxpayer to earn 
an income. 

The bill will permit widows, widowers, 
or divorced persons, and also mothers 
whose husbands are mentally or physi- 
cally defective, to deduct up to $600 of 
the expenses incurred for the care of 
their children under the age of 10 so 
that the parent may be gainfully em- 
ployed. Similar expenses may also be 
deducted for children between the ages 
of 10 and 16 who are physically handi- 
capped and are unable to attend a regu- 
lar school. 

This provision will save such taxpayers 
an estimated $40 million per year. 


CARRYING CHARGES ON INSTALLMENT PURCHASES 


The bill will permit taxpayers to de- 
duct, as interest, carrying charges up to 
6 percent of the average unpaid balance 
on installment purchases during the 
year. 

This provision it is estimated will 
mean a saving of $10 million to tax- 
payers per year. 

DIVIDEND CREDIT 


The provisions regarding dividends 
have received considerable public atten- 
tion. Under existing law, dividends are 
taxed twice—once in the hands of the 
corporation at a 52 percent rate and 
again in the hands of the shareholder 
at rates running up to 87 percent. This 
is not true with respect to other forms 
of income. For example, wages can be 
deducted in computing the corporations 
income tax. 

The bill permits an individual to de- 
duct from gross income up to $50 of in- 
come received from dividends during a 
taxable year after July 31, 1954, and 
before August 1, 1955, and up to $100 
for such income in subsequent years, In 
addition, the bill permits a credit against 
tax of dividend income equal to 5 per- 
cent of dividend income after July 3, 
1954 and before August 1, 1955, and 10 
percent of such dividend income received 
after that date. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that both Canada and England 
have reduced the double taxation of 
dividends—Canada to the extent of 20 
percent—twice the amount fixed by the 
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terms of this bill. This provision will 
provide for taxpayers a saving estimated 
at $240 million. 

DEDUCTION FOR INCOME EARNING DEPENDENT 


Under present law, a taxpayer is not 
allowed a dependency exemption for a 
child who earns over $600 a year even 
though he supports the child. The bill 
eliminates this hardship by providing 
that the $600 gross income test will not 
apply in the case of children who are 
under 18, or if over 18 who are students 
as long as the taxpayer continues to pro- 
vide over half of their support. 

It is estimated that this new provision 
will save taxpayers about $85 million, 


CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The bill raises from 20 to 30 percent 
the charitable contribution limit for in- 
dividuals. However, this extra 10 per- 
cent is to be allowed only with respect 
to contributions to religious orders, edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals, churches, 
and conventions of churches. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to aid these 
particular institutions in obtaining the 
additional funds they need in view of 
their rising costs and the relatively low 
rate of return they are receiving on en- 
dowment funds. 

The saving to taxpayers as a result of 
this provision is estimated to amount to 
$25 million per year. 

There are a great many other pro- 
visions that will result in savings to tax- 
payers, both individuals and corpora- 
tions, but, I think I have mentioned a 
sufficiently varied list to indicate that 
the bill does provide real savings for in- 
dividual taxpayers contrary to what is so 
often claimed by some for political rea- 
sons. 


TAX REDUCTIONS IN ADDITION TO PRESENT BILL 


The record of the Republican Party in 
the matter of tax reductions is one that 
is enviable. When the Republican Party 
took over the administration of our Gov- 
ernment a little more than a year ago it 
was faced with a national debt that was 
stupendous. It was approximately $260 
billion. Our tax rate was the highest in 
the history of our Government in time of 
peace. The heavy overhead expense in- 
cident to our national debt and the ex- 
travagant expense in conducting our 
Government resulted in an all-time high 
budget in time of peace. 

To accomplish tax reduction under 
such conditions seemed impossible of ac- 
complishments, yet, by tremendous ef- 
fort the Republican administration has 
cut the expenses of government by $12 
billion and thereby made it possible to 
reduce taxes. However, even the reduc- 
tion in the expenses of government to 
the amount of $12 billion has not en- 
abled the budget to be balanced. When 
it is in balance there can be, and, I firm- 
ly believe will be, further reduction of 
taxes. 

The previous administration claims 
credit for a part of the reduction of taxes 
that has taken place in the present Re- 
publican administration. It is true that 
the previous administration authorized 
a reduction of taxes but the actual re- 
duction was put off until January 1, last. 
It is perfectly obvious that there could 
have been no fulfillment of that promise 
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by the previous administration because 
of the tremendous expenses of govern- 
ment that kept adding deficit upon defi- 
cit, and thereby creating additional 
debt. The reductions that had been au- 
thorized therefore could only take place 
by a heavy cut in the expenses of 
Government. This the previous admin- 
istration did not do and hence there 
would, in all probability, have been no 
actual reduction if that administration 
had been kept in control of our Govern- 
ment. However, with the advent of the 
present Eisenhower administration a de- 
termined effort was made to cut the ex- 
penses of Government. Consequently, 
we have the result of a $12 billion cut. 
As a result it was possible to make ef- 
fective the reductions authorized by the 
previous administration which could 
not have been done under the fiscal 
policy and conditions that prevailed un- 
der the previous administration. In ad- 
dition thereto the present administra- 
tion has not only made effective the tax 
reductions already referred to but in ad- 
dition thereto further tax reductions of 
a substantial character. Altogether 
this has totaled approximately $7 bil- 
lion, in tax relief since January 1. This 
relief is divided between individuals and 
corporations as follows: 


Billions 

Individuals 5. cca wnnan conn neowee 84. 7 
89 p a L O u 2.3 
„ 87. 0 


A more detailed explanation is as fol- 
lows: 

First, the Republican program made it 
possible to permit a 10 percent individ- 
ual income-tax reduction to take effect 
last January 1. This amounted to $3 
billion of tax relief. 

Second, the Republican administra- 
tion was able to terminate the infla- 
tionary excess-profits tax which was 
throttling small business. This 
amounted to $1.7 billion of tax relief. 

Third, only last week the Republican 
Congress passed an excise-tax reduction 
bill benefiting every family in this coun- 
try. This will amount to $912 million 
of tax relief. 

Fourth, the present tax-revision bill 
contains $1.4 billion in tax relief, $778 
million going to individuals. 

Thus, Republican tax program adds 
up to $7 billion in tax relief since Janu- 
ary 1. 

1 ADDITIONAL REDUCTIONS 

I have set forth the noteworthy record 
of the Republican Party under the Eisen- 
hower leadership, in reducing Govern- 
ment spending and thereby making it 
possible to reduce taxes. It is a record 
in which just pride can be taken. 

This is especially true when con- 
trasted with the record of previous ad- 
ministrations. Notwithstanding, the 
failure of such administrations to give 
tax relief to our people in all the 20 years 
it was in power it now seeks to climb on 
the bandwagon and advocates addi- 
tional cuts to those recommended by the 
present administration through its 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. It seeks to increase the present 
exemption by $100, thus making it $700, 
instead of the $600 recommended for 
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the present by the pending bill. This 
change would make an additional re- 
duction in revenue to the Government 
of over 82 ½ billion. This would be in 
addition to the $7 billion reduction al- 
ready made possible by the present ad~ 
ministration. It seems to me to come in 
poor grace for the Democratic Party to 
advocate such a change as this at this 
time. They did not do so in the 20 years 
it was in power, but, on the contrary de- 
creased the exemption from $2,500 al- 
lowed under the last Republican admin- 
istration down to $500. Furthermore, 
it should also be born in mind that all 
the present Democratic leaders in 1948 
fought the effort of the Republicans in 
Congress at that time to increase the 
exemption to the present $600, and 
President Truman actually vetoed the 
bill passed by the Republican Congress. 
And, that was at a time when the Re- 
publican Party in Congress had actually 
balanced the budget. In the interim the 
Democratic Party has had control of the 
Government until last year. During 
their term in office they again unbal- 
anced the budget after the Republican 
Party had balanced it, and, now the Re- 
publican administration is again en- 
gaged in balancing the budget. It has 
made excellent headway. It has cut ex- 
penditures by $12 billion below the 
previous administration—and reduced 
taxes by $7 billion. And, the good work 
goes on. We are again nearing a bal- 
anced budget. When this is accom- 
plished the Republicans in Congress will 
make further tax reductions. It is not 
too optimistic to expect further tax re- 
ductions in the year ahead. And, as a 
balanced budget is attained the exemp- 
tion can be increased to $700 and even 
more than that. 

I voted for an increased exemption 
in 1948 when the Democratic Party op- 
posed it, and, a Democrat President 
vetoed the bill passed by the Republican 
Congress, I felt justified in doing so at 
that time because we had a balanced 
budget and could therefore afford to do 
it. Today, we have not as yet attained 
a balanced budget, hence, my reluctance 
to vote for an increased exemption. I 
will do so as soon as our financial condi- 
tion warrants such a course. From all 
indications this will be within the next 
year. The Republican tax record has 
been outstanding. It has been sound. It 
will continue to be and as a result fur- 
ther reductions can be expected, includ- 
ing the increasing of the exemption. It 
was not the Republican Congress that 
decreased the exemption from $2,500, 
and, it can be depended upon to raise it 
above the present $600 as fast as our 
financial condition improves. 

It is important to remember that in all 
their 20 years the Democratic adminis- 
tration never raised exemptions. They 
lowered exemptions. This required in- 
creased payments by the little taxpayers. 
When the Republican Party left office in 
1932 income-tax exemptions ranged up 
to $2,500. The Democratic Party whit- 
tied away at that figure until they finally 
got exemptions down to $500. It was the 
Republican Party in 1948 which finally 
raised exemptions to give the little tax- 
payer a break, We raised the personal 
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exemptions from $500 to $600 over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto. We raised the de- 
pendency exemption from $500 to $600. 
We gave an additional exemption to the 
blind of $600. We gave an additional 
exemption to the aged of $600. Is it any 
wonder that we point with pride to this 
Republican record? 

We cannot only hope, but, confidently 
expect, if a Republican Congress is con- 
tinued that under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower we will get our 
Government back on a sound financial 
foundation with further tax reductions 
for our people. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the tax legislation we now 
have under consideration is a gigantic 
undertaking. The problems and diffi- 
culties are so numerous and so complex 
it seems almost unbelievable that all of 
them can be solved and worked out in 
one tremendous piece of legislation. 
This revision of our revenue law consti- 
tutes a most admirable and outstanding 
work on the part of everyone associated 
in the undertaking. The distinguished 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the committee's distinguished 
ehairman merit the highest praise, not 
only from the rest of the Congress but 
from the people of America. The mem- 
bers of the professional staff of the Ways 
and Means Committee and all of the em- 
ployees associated in this work are de- 
serving of the highest praise. Those of 
us here in the Congress know full well of 
the many hours of tedious labor that 
have gone into the preparation of this 
legislation. I give my congratulations 
and my sincere appreciation to everyone 
who has worked so diligently and so con- 
structively in this greatly needed under- 
taking. 

Without question, the revision of our 
tax laws was commenced because it is 
well recognized that the American people 
have earned some consideration in the 
form of tax relief. Somewhere, however, 
in the tremendous responsibility of the 
writing of this legislation the actual pur- 
pose to give tax relief to countless Amer- 
icans appears to have been lost. In view 
of the original purpose of this legisla- 
tion, and because I thought it was the 
intention of the committee to work out a 
reasonable and sensible basis for the re- 
lief of the heavy burden of individual 
taxes upon the American people, I pre- 
sented to the committee a plan to pro- 
vide this relief by increasing the exemp- 
tion allowance for dependents. I did 
this, not because I wanted to force my 
views upon the committee or because I 
thought the committee was not qualified 
to make fair and just decisions in regard 
to this important matter of tax relief, 
In my view the contrary is true, for I be- 
lieve the Ways and Means Committee is 
one of the most distinguished in this 
honorable Congress of the American 
People, 
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On the other hand, I have had the 
honor to be in this Congress for a num- 
ber of years. Like some of my colleagues 
here today, I have been a Member 
through all of these difficult years when 
the fate of our great Nation actually was 
hanging in the balance. Many of us 
have been a part of grave and serious 
decisions, and there is not any one of us 
that in his heart does not earnestly 
desire and try to do that which is right 
and that which is fair and just for this 
country of ours and all of the people 
we have the honor to represent. 

Knowing full well the desire of the 
people to obtain some kind of relief from 
this heavy burden of taxation, I felt it 
was my duty as an experienced Member 
of this Congress to present to the com- 
mittee my views and any constructive 
methods I might recommend to accom- 
plish this tax relief. This I did in the 
form of a bill, designated H. R. 6925, the 
purpose of which was to increase the 
income-tax exemption allowed a tax- 
payer for a dependent. In addition to 
this bill, I presented to the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee an analysis of the economic proc- 
esses involved, together with the social 
considerations always inseparably re- 
lated to a consideration of this nature, 
in support of my method to bring about 
tax relief. In addition to this analysis, 
also I presented my views to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the pur- 
pose of trying to obtain his support for 
this method of tax relief meaning so 
much and touching so many American 
lives. 

In replying to my analysis, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee stated: 

It is not possible to dissent from the 
persuasive logic you have presented in sup- 
port of your proposal. As you know, I have 
contended for many years that the tax bur- 


den imposed on the American citizen is too 
onerous. 


Certainly, these statements represent 
a rather clear endorsement of my pro- 
Posal for tax relief. 

In reply to my letter to the President, 
I received only a few moments ago a 
communication from one of the admin- 
istrative assistants to the President in 
which was the following statement: 

Naturally the President is appreciative of 
the time and thought you have obviously 
devoted to the tax problem. In view of the 
overall tax picture, however, he hopes you 
will understand the reasons for the position 
he has taken in this matter. 


In his reply, it is to be observed the 
President has authorized the statement: 
In view of the overall tax picture, however, 
he hopes you will understand the reasons for 
the position he has taken in this matter. 


In answer to this statement, may I 
suggest to the President of the United 
States that I, too, have in mind the over- 
all tax picture of the United States, and 
I should like to further suggest that my 
proposal would result in far greater bene- 
fits to the American people and to the 
whole national economy than any forth- 
coming in the present legislation which 
the President is recommending. It is to 
be observed that under the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, it is the Con- 
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gress that has the responsibility for 
originating the tax legislation for this 
country. Having this responsibility it is 
the duty of a Member of Congress to 
know what they are talking about and 
what they are doing. May I say, Mr. 
President, that I, too, have in mind the 
overall tax picture of the Nation. 

Like the distinguished members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I too have 
made an exhaustive study of taxes and 
their interrelated problems on the eco- 
nomic processes and social considerations 
of our great country. I have reached 
my decisions only after study and careful 
analysis. It must be observed that there 
are some right here in the Congress who 
are ably qualified and who, after years of 
study, have a khowledge and a grasp of 
the problems involved just as clearly and 
just as completely as do those who are 
considered experts and who charge 
rather large sums to advise certain mem- 
bers and departments of the Govern- 
ment. There are experts in Congress 
too, and for everyone hearing my re- 
marks and reading my remarks today, I 
want it to be known that they also know 
what they are doing. 

The purpose of this tax bill was to 
bring about relief from the heavy bur- 
den of taxes for the American people. 
This legislation which we are consider- 
ing at this time does not accomplish this 
purpose. Now, I do not want you or the 
American people to take my statement as 
representing the facts in this situation. 
Instead, I want you to take the state- 
ments of the committee as the commit- 
tee has recorded them in its official re- 
port, carrying the designation House Re- 
port 1337. With your permission, I shall 
examine this report and in the brief time 
that I have, try to point out to you ex- 
actly why this tax bill fails to do what it 
was supposed to do and fails to carry out 
the original purpose of bringing about 
tax relief for the American people. 
SPECIFIC COMMENTS ON TAX BILL H. R. 8300 


The report of the Ways and Means 
Committee accompanying H. R. 8300 
analyzes the effects of the specific 
changes in the revenue code recommend- 
ed by the committee. This analysis of 
revenue losses and gains is the most mis- 
leading presentation that I have seen 
in many years. 

There seems to be three basic, under- 
lying motives in the minds of the drafters 
of the report: One is that the overall 
loss in revenue resulting from this bill 
is negligible. The second is that the 
greatest reductions in revenue in the 
bill go to the individual taxpayer. The 
third is that the net effect upon corpo- 
rations is to increase their taxes. All 
three of these motives add up to worthy 
political. objectives, I assume, in the 
minds of the majority members of the 
committee; however, it is my view the 
primary objective of the Congress should 
be the welfare of the American people 
and not political advantage. Now let 
us look at each of these three points: 

NEGLIGIBLE LOSS 


The report specifically states that the 
grand total loss in revenue is only $197 
million. This is a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. It is deceitful. The report 
specifically shows that the total revenue 
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loss for the fiscal year 1955 will be 
$1,397 million. The report, however, 
lists as a gain in revenue the amount 
$1,200 million the extension of the cor- 
porate tax rate for another year. The 
difference between the loss of 1.397 and 
the gain of 1.2 is a net loss of $197 
million. 

The listing of the $1,200 million total 
gain in revenue as the result of the ex- 
tension of the corporate rate for another 
year is not factually accurate. As of 
April 1, 1954, the corporate tax rate was 
to have been reduced automatically from 
the present rate of 52 percent to 47 
percent. But in May of last year Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent a message to 
Congress recommending, among other 
things, that the corporate rate due to 
be reduced on April 1, 1954, be extended. 
The President again recommended this 
in his last state of the Union message 
and in his Economic Report to the Con- 
gress submitted a few weeks ago. 

In submitting his budget for fiscal 
1955 President Eisenhower again recom- 
mended that the rate be continued at 
52 percent. As a matter of fact, in 
estimating the receipt of revenues for 
fiscal 1955, he specifically assumed that 
the corporate rate would remain at 52 
percent. Any attempt, at this point, to 
assume that this is an increase in rev- 
enue of $1,200 million because the cor- 
porate rate has been continued at 52 
percent is done purely to mislead the 
public. 

If the President had not assumed, in 
estimating revenue for 1955, that the 
rate would be continued, then one might 
be able to say logically that this is a 
gain in revenue over what was antici- 
pated. But inasmuch as the President 
has assumed that the rate would be con- 
tinued and has specifically included such 
assumptions in his estimate, it is only by 
the furthest stretch of one’s imagination 
that one can consider this an increase in 
revenue. 

It also ought to be understood that 
corporations will not pay higher taxes 
in fiscal 1955 than they paid in fiscal 
1954, because the rates will be the same. 
Therefore, how can it possibly be stated, 
as the committee does state, that the 
extension of the 52 percent rate for a 
year will be an increase in revenue of 
$1.2 billion. 

ONLY 1 YEAR’S REVENUE LOSS ESTIMATED 


Nowhere in this report is there any 
mention made of the fact, and I repeat 
of the fact, that during the fiscal year 
1956 and the fiscal year 1957 the revenue 
losses provided for by this bill will be 
considerably in excess of the revenue 
losses during the fiscal year 1955. 

Forgetting for the moment about the 
estimated revenue gain for fiscal 1955, 
the total loss in revenue in the first year 
of operation is, according to the report, 
$1.397 billion. By fiscal 1957, however, 
the third year of operation of this bill, 
the total loss to the Federal Government 
in revenue will bein excess of $314 bil- 
lion. This is true for 2 main reasons: 

First. Because the provision for lib- 
eralizing depreciation allowance at a 
cost of only $375 million in losses dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1955, will actually 
amount to a loss of $1,550,000,000 by 
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fiscal 1957. This is $1,175,000,000 more 
of a loss than is specifically mentioned 
in the report of the committee in con- 
nection with this one item of deprecia- 
tion. 

Second. Because the proposal to re- 
duce the tax upon dividends is spe- 
cifically listed in this report as a loss of 
$240, million during the fiscal year 1955. 
Nowhere is there mention made in the 
report that by fiscal 1957 the loss in 
revenue in this provision, as now pro- 
vided for in H. R. 8300 will be $850 
million. This is $610 million more loss 
2 revenue than is provided for in the 
bill. 

When we add the $610 million loss to 
the $1,275,000,000, the total loss in 
revenue, over and above what is admitted 
in the committee report, will total $1,- 
885,000,000. When you add $1,885,000,- 
000 to the total admitted loss in revenue 
for fiscal 1955 of $1,397,000,000, you get 
a total loss in revenue by fiscal 1955 of 
$3,282,000,000. In other words, more 
than $3% billion will be lost in revenue 
when this bill takes full effect. But 
nowhere is there mention made in the 
report that the loss in revenue will be 
greater in fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957 
than in fiscal 1955. This is deliberately 
misleading the American public. 


THE BILL’S EFFECT ON INDIVIDUALS 


The report of the committee estimates 
that the total loss in revenue to indi- 
viduals will be $778 million. When this 
is combined with the estimated loss of 
$619 million to corporations, you have 
a total loss for the fiscal year 1955 of 
$1.397. The biggest item in the loss in 
revenue to individuals is the proposal to 
reduce taxes on dividends. This is esti- 
mated in the report for the first fiscal 
year to be $240 million. It is not pointed 
out, for example, that the dividend pro- 
posal does not take effect until August 
1, so that the $240 million figure is not 
the total impact of this proposal for the 
first year, because the provision will ac- 
tually apply to only 11 months out of 
the fiscal year. 

This point, however, is not as signifi- 
cant as the listing of this proposal under 
“Aid to individuals” and under “Loss 
in Revenue to Individuals.” It is cer- 
tainly true that individuals receive divi- 
dends. But what individuals receive 
dividends? And how much dividends do 
they receive? According to the Survey 
of Consumer Finances, prepared for the 
Federal Reserve Board, there are 52 
million American families. Only 8 per- 
cent of these 52 million families owns 
any stock of publicly held corporations. 
This means that about 4,200,000 families 
own stock. Forty-eight million, eight 
hundred thousand own no stock what- 
soever. 

But this is not even close to the full 
story, because of the 4,200,000 that own 
stock, 335,000 families actually own 80 
percent of the total publicly held stock 
in America. In spite of all the adver- 
tisements and attempts by stockbrokers 
who are attempting to enlarge public 
ownership of stock, there are still only 
a relatively few American families that 
own stock. Each one of the 335,000 
American families, who combined own 
80 percent of the stock, themselves own 
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$25,000 worth of stock or more. There- 
fore, tax cuts resulting from this pro- 
posal will go to only a very limited few 
of the American families, This is most 
significant. 

While it is accurate to list this tax 
cut under “individuals” it is misleading 
for the report not to have any mention 
of who actually owns the stock or re- 
ceives dividends. 

As for the rest of the revenue loss 
which individuals will receive, you must 
be a special type of individual before 
you receive 1 cent of tax relief. 

For example, you must either be the 
head of a household whose spouse is not 
living or you must have a child in col- 
lege, or you must have a particular type 
of dependent, or you must be a retired 
individual or you must be an individual 
who works and who hires a babysitter 
and this provision applies only if your 
child is less than 10 years old or you 
must have unusually large medical ex- 
penses. What crumbs, little crumbs to 
toss out to the American people. 

If a person does not fit in any of the 
above categories he will receive not one 
cent of tax benefit from this bill. In 
other words, there is no general tax re- 
duction provided in the bill. All tax re- 
ductions are for specific categories of 
people who constitute only a limited 
number of taxpayers. Millions of fine 
American citizens, taxpayers all, receive 
no tax relief in this legislation. 

FIRST YEAR EFFECT UPON CORPORATIONS 


The report enumerates a reduction in 
taxes to corporations amounting to $619 
million. This includes three major pro- 
posals—liberalizing depreciation allow- 
ances, permitting carryover of losses for 
corporations for a 2-year period and spe- 
cial treatment for income derived from 
foreign sources. These three items com- 
bined represent $547 million of the total 
tax reductions given to corporations. 

As another means of misleading the 
public, the report subtracts the total re- 
duction in revenue attributed to corpo- 
rations of $619 million from the esti- 
mated phantom increase in taxes on cor- 
porations of $1.2 billion resulting from 
the extension of the 52 percent rate for 
a year. This shows, therefore, that as 
far as corporations are concerned this 
bill actually increases the tax by $581 
million. This again is misleading, false, 
and mendacious. 

It is not that one objects specifically 
to these tax cuts for corporations or to 
the specific ones for individuals, but that 
the tax cuts recommended in this bill are 
not designed to stimulate the economy. 
The purpose is to provide tax benefits 
for certain, specific corporate groups. 

We are now confronted with declining 
production and employment, with loss in 
income and a dropping-off of consump- 
tion. This has all been treated by the 
administration as being a simple inven- 
tory readjustment problem. But what 
does inventory readjustment specifically 
mean? It means that warehouses, 
wholesale distributors, and retailers have 
more stock on hand than the American 
consumers are able to buy. 

The approach of the administration 
to this problem is to grant tax relief to 
corporations and wealthy stockholders 
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on the theory that this will stimulate 
investment in new plant and equipment, 
which, in turn, will create jobs. We are 
not at the moment however, at a loss for 
new plant and equipment. We are not 
at a loss for productive capacity. We 
are now producing more than we can 
consume. New industrial capacity is not 
needed. This is not the correct answer. 

To stimulate the economy requires not 
tax concessions to the corporations and 
to wealthy stockholders, but requires on 
the other hand, tax concessions to the 
great mass of American taxpayers who 
do the bulk of consuming in America. 
Purchasing demand must be increased 
and this can be done by increasing the 
purchasing resources. This can best be 
done by increasing the individual per- 
sonal income-tax exemptions and in- 
creasing the exemption allowance for 
dependents. To increase the exemptions 
by $100 per dependent would put $2.3 bil- 
lion worth of money in the pockets of 
the American people; to increase exemp- 
tions by $200 would put $412 billion 
worth of money into circulation. Toin- 
crease them by $400, as I have proposed, 
would release for immediate spending $8 
billion. Nothing could stimulate the 
economy more than the adoption of a 
tax proposal that would give the great 
mass of American consumers this kind 
of relief. This kind of relief is in direct 
contrast to the type provided for in this 
bill. 

In every community all over America, 
millions are calling for tax relief during 
this session of Congress. Never before 
in my whole career of public service have 
I known an appeal so honest, so genuine, 
so completely unorganized, and coming 
from so many everywhere. This in- 
crease in the exemption for a taxpayer 
and an increase in the allowance for de- 
pendents would permit millions of Amer- 
icans to better clothe, feed, house, edu- 
cate their children, and provide a higher 
standard of family life. It would in- 
crease purchasing power in the hands of 
so many who need it almost desperately. 
It would stimulate new business and in- 
crease employment now when it is need- 
ed. It would provide the basis for the 
building of a stronger, greater, finer 
America of tomorrow. Knowing its eco- 
nomic soundness, I have vigorously urged 
the incorporation of my proposal in this 
tax bill now before the Congress. 

Throughout these strenuous years of 
crisis, the taxpayers of America have 
carried the financial load necessary to 
hold together the ramparts of freedom. 
Billions from our labor have constituted 
the bulwark preventing the Communist 
enslavement of the whole world. In all 
recorded history there cannot be found 
a nation’s people so generous, so un- 
selfish, so great. It is well to remember, 
however, that when the fruits of man’s 
labor are largely consumed by Govern- 
ment, freedom shrinks away to death. 
Economic bombs can smash the free way 
of life just as quickly at atomic bombs. 
In both forces the result is violence and 
suffering. 

Arguments have been recently made 
by Government officials and widely pub- 
licized and televised that tax relief for 
millions of Americans provided by this 
recommended increase in the exemp- 
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tions for dependent children, dependent 
parents, dependent relatives, and other 
dependent persons, seriously affecting 
the standard of American family life, 
cannot be afforded by the Government of 
the United States. It is argued this re- 
lief is more than the budget can stand; 
that it is not a good way to put pur- 
chasing power into the hands of con- 
sumers; and that such an increase in 
the exemption allowance would exempt 
a large number of Americans from pay- 
ing any income tax at all, which, it is 
proclaimed, would be a mistake. Based 
upon sound economic and social think- 
ing, these arguments are wrong, mislead- 
ing to the public in general, and unjust 
to the American people as a whole. 
They cannot be supported by economic 
fact. 

If the budget cannot be balanced, at- 
tention should be focused on the core of 
the problem, namely, the billions of tax 
income wasted and squandered loosely 
in areas all over the world. The at- 
tack should not be and must not be 
concentrated on American family life, 
causing substandard living to the extent 
of malnutrition for millions of American 
children and their fathers and mothers, 
threatening the quality and strength of 
our Nation’s future. There is more, 
much more, involved in personal con- 
tribution to this great Nation of ours 
than just merely the contribution in tax 
income. All of the trees in the forest 
and the soil from which they are nour- 
ished must be considered in a relational 
way, rather than just single trees here 
and there in the forest, in an economic 
argument involving the welfare of the 
whole Nation. If industry can spread 
financial burden to avoid too heavy con- 
centration at a particular time, it seems 
to me government has the same privi- 
lege and there need be no smokescreen 
of budget complexities. 

It is not to be denied that sound eco- 
nomic thinking compel us to the conclu- 
sion that a nation must pay its way from 
year to year as its destiny unfolds. 
Surely, however, there is an exception to 
this obvious principle. This generation 
of Americans haye experienced the 
straining crises of two world wars, a 
world-wide depression, a war in Korea, 
and a constantly continuing fight against 
the spread of international communism. 
This is a tremendous amount of burden 
to concentrate in the lifetime of one 
generation. I believe it is an exception 
worthy to consider to the principle of 
“pay as you go” to recognize the fact 
this generation of Americans have had 
more than their share. In view of this 
fact, I believe some of the burden of the 
cost of these strenuous years must be 
transferred on to a future time. 

Please do not misunderstand my pur- 
pose. Well do I realize that each gen- 
eration of Americans must of necessity 
pay their full share of national respon- 
sibility. Obviously, if this were not the 
case, the public debt would grow and 
grow until such time as the Nation would 
finally reach economic collapse. Of 
course, I am opposed to any such na- 
tional financial maneuvering. In the 
case, however, of this generation and 
the burden it has been forced to bear, it 
seems only just that some of this burden 
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be transferred to a future time. I be- 
lieve this can be done without breaking 
our principle of pay as you go. 

I believe in the right and justice of my 
proposal to provide tax relief for count- 
less Americans all over this vast country. 
I believe it is only just to strive to im- 
prove their standard of living and to in- 
crease the quality and the strength of 
our children and the future of our great 
country. I firmly believe that any tax 
program not only must be focused upon 
the needs of the Nation, but it also must 
be focused upon the burden of the peo- 
ple. In view of the fact this legislation 
fails, utterly fails, to provide any tax re- 
lief with the exception of a few crumbs 
tossed out for political reasons, I am 
forced to oppose the enactment of this 
tax legislation as it is now proposed. 

In closing, I should like to repeat two 
statements of mine which I hope so very 
much every Member of this House will 
seriously keep in mind. It is well to re- 
member that when the fruits of men’s 
labor are largely consumed by govern- 
ment, freedom shrinks away to death. 
Economic bembs can smash the free way 
of life just as quickly as atomic bombs. 
I know that all of you will agree with 
me that in all recorded history there 
cannot be found a nation’s people so 
generous, so unselfish, so great, so de- 
serving of the tax relief that they so gen- 
uinely expect at this time. This genera- 
tion of Americans has earned its place 
in history. As long as freedom exists, 
free people everywhere will salute the 
Americans of this period for having 
saved freedom and liberty in the world 
that it might someday prevail all over 
the world as does the sunlight from the 
blue heavens above. Deeply grateful, I 
give to the membership my thanks 
and appreciation for their fine attention. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Witson of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LOWERING THE RETIREMENT AGE 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY TO AGE 60 
FOR MEN AND AGE 55 FOR WOMEN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fino] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to again speak on behalf of my bill, H. 
R. 1922, which would lower the retire- 
ment age in the social security system to 
60 years for men and 55 years for wo- 
men. I have studied the President’s pro- 
posals for improving and humanizing our 
social security system in some detail. I 
am convinced that the general objectives 
of broader coverage and more adequate 
benefits are necessary. But I also be- 
lieve that the President’s proposal does 
not go far enough in several respects. 
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One of them—and to my mind it is one 
of the most important—is the fact that 
it makes no change whatsoever in the 
direction of lowering the eligibility age 
for benefits. 

The fact is that we are still using the 
old-fashioned retirement age of 65 years, 
which was chosen arbitrarily away back 
in 1935. In effect, the President's bill de- 
scribes a new 1954 model of social secu- 
rity which is admirable in most respects, 
but it still uses the old 1935 model start- 
er. While we are improving it, let us 
go all the way and humanize our social 
security system in this vital respect. 

I am happy to know that many of my 
colleagues in the House recognize this 
problem. Most of them would lower the 
eligibility age for all workers to age 60. 
This is a step in the right direction. But 
I am also convinced that we should rec- 
ognize the special needs and the special 
problems of wives and widows by lower- 
ing the eligibility age for women below 
the age 60 mark to age 55. There are a 
number of reasons why my study of the 
situation has convinced me that this is 
the most equitable way to revise the out- 
moded eligibility age used in our present 
system. 

First of all, this age differential for 
men and women is a recognition of fam- 
ily needs. Let us look at how the present 
system works. Until a retired worker's 
wife reaches age 65, no wife’s benefits 
are now payable. Figures show that 
more than half of such workers have a 
wife who is 5 or less years younger. In 
most families, the single retirement 
benefit to which the husband would be 
entitled until his wife reaches age 65 is 
not enough, even with other family re- 
sources, to maintain the family. That 
is one reason a wife’s benefit was added 
in 1939—as a recognition of family, as 
opposed to individual, needs. Yet under 
our present law we overlook the fact 
that most wives are several years 
younger than their husbands. By reduc- 
ing the age requirement for a wife’s 
benefit to a figure 5 years less than her 
husband’s eligibility age, about three- 
fourths of the married couples will be 
eligible for the full family benefit under 
my bill when or if the husband is ready 
to retire at age 60. 

Judging from the number of bills 
which have already been introduced on 
this subject, it seems clear to me that 
many Members of this House are already 
agreed on the wisdom of lowering the 
eligibility age for social security bene- 
fits. Al this time, therefore, I merely 
wish to point out that by lowering it to 
age 60, my bill would bring our social 
security system into line with the 
standards of other modern retirement 
plans. Let me cite just a few examples. 
Such widely representative plans as 
those of the United Mine Workers and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. use age 60 as the eligibility age. The 
plan of the General Motors Corp., for 
hourly rate employees, and that of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., both set 
optional retirement at age 60, and the 
plan of the Eastman Kodak Co., lowers 
the optional retirement age to 55 years 
for all employees. In my own State of 
New York, as in several other States, the 
8 age for State employees is 
age 60. 
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But, someone may ask, why not settle 
for lowering the retirement age to 60 
years across the board, keeping it the 
same for both men and women? Here, 
again, I am convinced that the facts of 
our time, as well as the best interests of 
the people of our country, call for special 
consideration for our wives, our sisters, 
and our mothers. I have already sug- 
gested the advantages which would ac- 
crue to a retired couple through this age 
differential. But there is another—and 
more urgent—reason why lowering the 
retirement age for women to age 55 is, 
to my mind, one of the most urgent 
needs of our time. I refer to those wives 
and widows who, after they have raised 
their families, suddenly find that they 
must fend for themselves. 

Dr. John W. McConnell, in the last 
report of the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging, called attention to the tragic 
plight of these women. In his words: 

Nearly four million elderly women, previ- 
ously married, and for the most part sup- 
ported by their husbands, now are forced to 
find an independent source of income and 
to adjust not only the problems of old age 
and inadequate income, but to the problem 
of widowhood as well. 


We know that the opportunities for 
women widowed at age 55 or over to find 
jobs are extremely limited. Usually, 
even if they are able to find work, they 
receive only marginal wages because 
their time and their skills have gone 
into the vital business of raising a fam- 
ily. Census figures show that most 
women employed in the age group 55 to 
64 are working in retail trade and per- 
sonal services. These industry groups 
are among the lowest paid, with median 
incomes in 1951 of $1,500 and $700 re- 
spectively. Census figures also show, I 
might add, that among women between 
the ages of 55 to 64 receiving income, 
well over half—or 55.4 percent are en- 
tirely dependent upon their earnings. 

I am convinced that my bill is in line 
with the economic realities of our times. 
But even more important, perhaps, is the 
means it would offer of making it pos- 
sible for our social-security system to 
help relieve tragedy in thousands of 
American homes throughout the country 
by moving in at age 55 for women and 
at age 60 for men with the protection 
its benefits provides at the time of the 
death of the husband, or when crippling 
disease strikes. Bear in mind that, 
under our present system, we say to 
women who are widowed or unable to 
work at age 55 that they must wait 10 
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years before they can receive the benefit 
they so desperately need immediately. 

In his message to Congress on January 
7, President Eisenhower named as a 
major goal for this session a humanized 
and extended social-security system. I 
submit that my bill, H. R. 1922, is one of 
the best methods of helping to human- 
ize social security, and I urge each Mem- 
ber of this Congress to give this proposal 
earnest consideration. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


LOOKING BEHIND THE SLOGANS ON 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has come forward with a 
widely heralded New Look program for 
military-foreign policy. I hope spokes- 
men for the administration can explain 
the many contradictions in that pro- 
gram. A careful review of the claims of 
double defense for half as much money, 
and the fine print meat of the proposed 
budget reveals a major contradiction, 

The President’s budget message as- 
serts that the budget for fiscal year 1955 
“points toward the creation, mainte- 
nance, and full exploitation of modern 
airpower”—budget message, page M38. 
This message also speaks of “added em- 
phasis on airpower’—page M39—and 
claims a “shift in emphasis to the full 
exploitation of airpower and modern 
weapons,” 

Assuming that the administration’s 
so-called new concept for national secu- 
rity is a valid one, we need to look be- 
hind these slogans and see what actual- 
ly is the situation of American air- 
power. 

One of the most striking facts about 
this new budget is this provision: For 
1955 the administration is asking Con- 
gress for less new money for the Air 
Force than the preceding year, and 
more new money for the Navy than was 
in the 1954 budget. And I do not criti- 
ge the naval airpower buildup. Ifavor 
t. 

The figures for the past 5 years are as 
follows: 


New obligational authority 


{Millions} 
1954 1955 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
esti- recom- 
actual actual actual actual mated | mended 
$4,392 | $19,588 | $21,354 | $15,221 | $12,777 $8, 236 
4, 359 12, 454 16, 220 12, 689 9, , 882 
5, 428 15, 203 22. 375 20, 451 11. 417 11, 206 


The Navy, including the Marines, it is 
true, posesses a considerable amount of 
airpower. But the primary mission of 
the Navy is the command of the seas. 
In the event of war, naval-marine air- 
power is likely to be preoccupied with 
this mission, 


It is true that governmental expendi- 
tures for 1955 show heavy amounts for 
the Air Force. The estimatec expendi- 
tures are: Army, $10 billion; Navy, $10.5 
billion; and the Air Force, $16.2 billion. 
Yet it is an undeniable fact that these 
estimated expenditures for fiscal year 
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U 
1955 are largely the result of policies of 
the past administration. Some of the 
Air Force money to be actually spent this 
year was appropriated as long ago as 4 
years. 
The able former Secretary of the Air 
Force, Thomas K. Finletter, and Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric, former Air Force Un- 
der Secretary, recently stated that the 
Eisenhower budget does not put the 
proper top priority on air-atomic strik- 
ing power. These men, who played a 
large role in the buildup to our present 
Air Force strength, have pointed out, for 
example, that the amount allowed to 
the Air Force for aircraft procurement in 
the 1955 budget is even less than was 
appropriated under last year’s greatly 
reduced Air Force budget. The figures 
are as follows: Aircraft procurement, in- 
cluding all military aircraft budget 
message, page M45: 

Millions 
1954 (estimated 
1955 (recommended) 8,310 


This figure for aircraft procurement is 
of course fundamental to the future 
strength of our retaliatory striking 
power. 

According to Finletter and Gilpatric, 
who have no personal ax to grind, “the 
proposed budget does not provide ade- 
quate funds for the building of the kind 
of United States airpower which is so 
necessary in this time of increasing Rus- 
sian air-atomic strength”—see New York 
Times, January 26, 1954, page 26. 

The President’s program, which 
claims, in his words, “added emphasis 
on airpower,” needs a much closer look 
than has been generally accorded it. We 
need to take a long, hard look at the 
New Look to be certain that it can deliver 
what is promised. 

How can it be asserted, for example, 
that there is added emphasis on air- 
power in light of the following compari- 
son between previous plans and the ad- 
ministration’s revised plans? 


Eisenhower | Truman 
budget (137 | program 
wings by | (143 — 4 
1957) by 1955, 

Strategic Air Command 54 57 —3 
Air Defense Command H 29 5 
Tactical Air Comman 2 38 40 2 
‘Troop carriers lu 17 —6 


President Eisenhower stated, in his 
state of the Union message: 


Our Armed Forces must regain maximum 
mobility of action. 


In view of the President’s budget, it 
must be asked: Do we gain greater mo- 
bility of action by reducing proposed 
troop carrier wings from 17 to 11, and 
by stretching out the time of achieving 
them by 2 years? 

And while a basic factor in the so- 
called new concept is, in the words of 
Secretary Dulles “to depend primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate, in- 
stantly, by means and at places of our 
own choosing,” the new budget has re- 
duced the size of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand from 57 to 54 wings. The date for 
the attainment of this reduced number 
has been stretched out by 2 years, from 
1955 to 1957. 
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This revised program of American air- 
power is being proposed in the face of 
growing Soviet air-atomic power. Ac- 
cording to recent reports, Soviet long- 
range bombing power is rapidly increas- 
ing, as are their atomic capabilities. 
Although the Soviet air force is largely a 
tactical force, there have been recent in- 
dications of heavy emphasis on bombers. 

It is well known that the Soviets had 
a head start on the United States in the 
production of jet aircraft, and have 
maintained a superiority in number, if 
not in quality, of these planes. The 
United States Air Force has indicated 
that under present programs, we cannot 
hope to maintain a superiority over the 
Soviet Union in numbers of jet aircraft. 
Currently there are about twelve to four- 
teen thousand United States aircraft as- 
signed to combat units, including Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine planes. At the 
same time, the Soviets are said to have 
about 20,000 combat-ready planes. 

These facts must be considered along 
with recent atomic-hydrogen develop- 
ments. While we have a great superior- 
ity in atomic weapons over the Soviets 
at this time, it has been predicted that 
we may not be able to maintain this 
superiority beyond 1960. 

With these factors in mind, it seems 
wise to reexamine what is being offered 
currently as a new military concept. It 
would be a major crime to underestimate 
Soviet military capabilities but only a 
minor misdemeanor to overestimate 
them. This Nation’s military policy 
must not be based primarily on the as- 
sumption that X number of billions must 
be cut from the budget in order to fulfill 
political campaign promises, It can only 
be concluded, after examining the facts, 
that when this administration speaks of 
added emphasis on airpower, that this 
is actually a relative term. The fact is 
that the administration has placed less 
emphasis on air forces than did the Tru- 
man military air program. Compared 
with earlier plans, over 200,000 Air 
Force personnel and 6 air wings have 
been cut from previously approved air- 
power programs, And 2 years of time 
have been added to the date of achieve- 
ment of what is now considered neces- 
sary. 

All of this has been done at a time 
when President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and Admiral Radford are fre- 
quently asserting that the Soviet threat 
to the free world remains constant. And 
it is known that Soviet military power— 
particularly in the air-atomic-hydrogen 
field—continues to increase. 

Partial explanation for this contradic- 
tion may lie in the fact that the military 
budget was prepared under the supervi- 
sion of Secretary of Defense, Charles 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson, judging from his 
statements, seems to think his own 
Chairman of the Joints Chiefs of Staff, 
his own President, and his own Secretary 
of State are completely in error in their 
assessment of the ability of Soviet Russia 
to deliver a nuclear attack against the 
United States. 

A short time ago Secretary of Defense 
Wilson said at a news conference that 
we should “stop rattling the atomic 
bomb.” He said that 90 percent of the 
furor over the bombs take place in the 
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United States and attributed the situa- 
tion to the press and radio. 

Mr. Wilson is right in saying there has 
been too much loose talk about the 
atomic bomb—but he is absolutely wrong 
in blaming it on the press and radio. 
The press and radio do not establish 
American policy on the atomic bomb or 
anything else—they only report the 
statements of administration officials 
responsible for deciding policy. And 
with very few exceptions, the men and 
women of the fourth estate do a splendid 
job of reporting the facts. 

Instead of blaming the press and radio 
for doing their job, Secretary Wilson 
should direct his criticism to those mem- 
bers of the Republican administration 
who have been making rash statements 
about the atomic bomb first and con- 
sidering the effect later. 

He might well address his remarks to 
his fellow Cabinet officer, Secretary of 
State Dulles, who has said in a speech 
that the Eisenhower administration’s 
new defense policy would depend pri- 
marily upon a great capacity to retaliate 
instantly by means and at places of our 
own choosing. Whether he meant it or 
not, Secretary Dulles’ words certainly 
could be interpreted to mean that the 
United States intends to answer aggres- 
sion anywhere in the world with an H- 
bomb attack. The press and radio did 
not write that speech. 

Or perhaps he could give a reprimand 
to President Eisenhower’s civil defense 
chief, Val Peterson, who came out with 
the startling statement which in sub- 
stance said atomic war was inevitable. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidence 
of “atom-bomb rattling” even within 
the Department of Defense. Air Force 
Secretary Talbott spoke out of turn on 
one occasion when he said that the 
United States was going to store atomic 
bombs in Spain, and on another when 
he said we could bomb almost any city 
in Russia. 

Secretary Wilson has not “rattled the 
atomic bomb” himself, but some of his 
public statements have been just as dan- 
gerous and ill-advised. The Secretary 
fiatly contradicted warnings of the coun- 
try’s leading atomic experts by announc- 
ing that the Russians would be in no 
position to wage atomic war for at least 
3 years. Mr. Wilson’s reassuring state- 
ments may convince some people he is 
right in cutting our National Defense 
Establishment, but I cannot help think- 
ing of the fabled ostrich, who prepares 
for danger by hiding his head in the sand 
and ignoring it. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, both guaranteed by the first 
amendment, are the very heart of our 
tradition of individual liberty. They are 
inseparable—any infringement of one 
inevitably restricts the other. When a 
responsible Government official criti- 
cizes the press and radio for making an 
accurate report to the people, he shows 
lack of understanding of their purpose 
in our democratic system. 

We must be charitable, Mr. Speaker. 
We would sympathize with Mr. Wilson. 
Being a good member of the team, he 
could not very well openly criticize his 
fellow team mates. Neither could he ac- 
cept the full meaning of the warnings 
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the scientists were giving. That would 
give him no basis for justifying the cut- 
back in air power. 

In view of the confusion within the 
team, is it any wonder that the program 
contains so many contradictions? Is it 
any wonder that on the one hand we 
hear of the policy of massive retaliation 
and on the other hand we have a stretch- 
out and a curtailment in the program 
for providing the means for such mas- 
sive retaliation? Is it any wonder we are 
told that it is all a matter of increasing 
emphasis on the Air Force, yet the Air 
Force budget has not even compensated 
for the five-billion-dollar cut made in 
the present fiscal year; and under the 
new budget Congress is being asked for 
less money for the Air Force and more 
money for the Navy? 


TEACHER EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to call attention to 
certain letters, one to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
other to His Excellency John Joseph 
Hearne, of the Irish Free State. 

The letter to Mrs. Hobby, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. OVETA CULP HOBBY, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Weljare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

My Dear MADAM SECRETARY: It is a pleas- 
ure for me to present to you a suggested 
objective relating to the teacher exchange 
program. Iam presenting this plan of mine 
to you as an urgent and direct appeal to you 
for I greatly desire to achieve this objective. 
Knowing considerably of your constructive 
genius for getting things accomplished, I be- 
lieve you will appreciate the importance of 
my plan and will help to get it under way. 

Specifically, my objective is to have the 
teacher exchange program extended to en- 
compass the Irish Free State. Although 
Northern Ireland has participated in this 
program, the Irish Free State has not, and I 
believe great value is to be received on the 
part of the people in America as well as the 
people in the Irish Free State if this teacher 
exchange program were extended to include 
the Irish Free State. I believe they would 
send to us some of their fine teachers, while 
in turn we would send to them some of our 
excellent teachers in New England. 

Much can be gained from this plan to ex- 
change teachers from these two fine coun- 
tries. Actually, there are many people in 
New England who do not know of the fine 
cultural heritage of the Irish people, their 
literature, their music, and their art, while 
at the same time, I am sure there are many 
in the Irish Free State who are unfamiliar 
with the beautiful art, literature, and knowl- 
edge of New. England, as well as that of 
America as a whole. We all know the 
courage, the humor, the faith of the Irish 
people. We also want to know more of their 
excellent schools, their delightful drama, 
their whimsical folklore, their enchanting 
music, their profound philosophical dis- 
course. In short, we want to know more of 
the great culture of the Irish people which 
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has made them the friends of everyone, 
everywhere. 

Will you, therefore, please advise the Di- 
vision of International Exchange of Teach- 
ers to initiate a program of exchange be- 
tween the teachers of the Irish Free State 
and the teachers of the United States. And 
please let my friends, the teachers in Lowell, 
in Massachusetts and throughout New Eng- 
land, have a direct share in this exchange 
program. 

I am happy to know that the programs 
effecting exchanges with the United King- 
dom, with Canada, with France, are working 
out so well. Will you please help to estab- 
lish and help to have the exchange program 
with the Irish Free State work out just as 
well? 

Cordially, 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


The letter to His Excellency John Jo- 
seph Hearne, the Ambassador of the 
Irish Free State, is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1954. 


His Excellency JOHN JOSEPH HEARNE, 
The Embassy of the Irish Free State, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. AMBASSADOR: It is a matter 
of great concern to my constituents and to 
me that there is no program effecting the 
exchange between teachers of the Irish Free 
State and the United States similar to the 
program effecting the exchange of our Amer- 
ican teachers with teachers of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and France. 

This program calls for a direct exchange, 
mutually agreeable to the city or village in 
Treland and the city or village in the United 
States. You send us a teacher for a second 
grade, or a teacher of mathematics for the 
secondary schools, and we send one of ours 
to take his place. Your schools pay your 
teacher his salary as if he were teaching in 
Treland, and our schools pay our teacher who 
is over there. 

We have found that many teachers from 
abroad cannot live here on the salary paid 
them at home, and so, ways are devised to 
make up this shortcoming. So too, ways 
would be found to make up the difference 
needed to cover our guests’ expenses, 

Could we begin with three exchanges next 
year? I am taking steps officially here, to 
help bring about the exchange of your teach- 
ers and ours. 

The enclosed letter tells its own story. 

May I come and speak with you further 
on this? A 

Sincerely, 
EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
Member of Congress. 


It seems to me that St. Patrick’s Day 
is a most fitting day to make not a ges- 
ture but to make this thing come true. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 16, 1954, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Fran- 
coise Bresnahan; 

H. R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaro- 
slava, Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek; 
and 

H. R. 5976. An act to amend section 1 of 
the Natural Gas Act. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas in two separate 
instances. 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. Dopp and include a letter. 

Mr. AreNnDs and include an editorial 
from the New York Times. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jupp. 

Mr. D’Ewart and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. METCALF and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Foranp to insert certain tables as 
ep of his remarks during general de- 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. REED of New York) was given 
permission to insert extraneous matter 
in the remarks he made during general 
debate on H. R. 8300. 

Mrs. Harpen and to include certain 
correspondence. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. THORNBERRY, 
for today and the remainder of the week, 
on account of death in family. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 18, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1364. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1955 
for the Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. 
No, 352); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1365. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1954 and prior fiscal years in the 
amount of $6,140,598.21 for the District of 
Columbia (H. Doc. No. 353); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1366. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the Third Annual Report of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, together with 
pertinent recommendations for civil defense 
in our future national security structure, 
pursuant to section 406, Public Law 920, 81st 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1367. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, transmit- 
ting the quarterly report of property acqui- 
sitions for the quarter ending December 31, 
1953, pursuant to subsection 201 (h) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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1368. A letter from the Administrator, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation transmit- 
ting the semiannual report on tin operations 
for the 6-month period ending December 31, 
1953, pursuant to Public Law 125, 80th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1369. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed ex- 
tension of concession permit No. I-43np-—223 
which will, when executed by the regional 
director, region 2, National Park Service ex- 
tend for 1 year from January 1, 1954, the 
authorization under which Drs. Alfred M. 
Lueck and John A. Pearson operate the hos- 
pital and furnish medical and dental care 
in Yellowstone National Park, Wyo.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1370. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed ex- 
tension of contract No. I-1p—5678 which will, 
when executed by the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, extend for 1 year from January 1, 1954, 
the authorization under which Catherine 
W. Verkamp, Margaret Mary Verkamp, John 
George Verkamp, Mary Janet Trisler, and 
Catherine Martin, doing business as Ver- 
kamp’s, provide accommodations, facilities, 
and services for the public on the south rim 
of Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. H. Res. 463. Resolution provid- 
ing for the payment of 6 months’ salary and 
$350 funeral expenses to Mrs. Marial Beck, 
sister of Ursula M. Leipold, late an employee 
of the House of Representatives; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1356). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 7110. A 
bill to provide that title to certain school 
lands shall vest in the States under the act 
of January 25, 1927, notwithstanding any 
Federal leases which may be outstanding on 
such lands at the time they are surveyed; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1357). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. H. R. 8097. A bill 
to authorize the financing of a program of 
public works construction for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1358). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. H. R. 6421. A bill 
to authorize the exchange, upon terms fully 
protecting the public interest, of the United 
States Public Health quarantine station at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., for a new quarantine 
station; with amendment (Rept. No. 1359). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5801. A bill to provide that 
United States commissioners who are re- 
quired to devote full time to the duties of 
the office may be allowed their necessary 
office expenses; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1360). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. HINSHAW: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6896. A bill 
to extend the period for filing claims for 
compensation by World War II prisoners of 
war to August 1, 1954; with amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1361). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8430. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that crude silicon carbide 
imported into the United States shall be 
exempt from duty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 8431. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of hay and pasture seeds from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to Federal land- 
administering agencies; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8432. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to reduce the excise tax on 
distilled spirits to $6 per gallon, effective 
April 1, 1954; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 8433. A bill to create a United States 
Academy of Foreign Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. R. 8434. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on the 
downward adjustment of price supports for 
milk and butterfat and the products of milk 
and butterfat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 8435. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in or near 
Los Angeles, Calif; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H. R. 8436. A bill to grant national service 
life insurance and waiver of premiums 
thereon to certain totally disabled veterans 
suffering from service-connected blindness; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 8437. A bill to make the provisions of 
the act of August 28, 1937, relating to the 
conservation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, 
applicable to the entire United States, and 
to increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of the said 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. R. 8438. A bill to provide for guarantee 
of loans made to farmers for purchasing 
equipment, machinery, supplies, or imple- 
ments to be used in farming operations; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 8439. A bill to permit farmers to feed 
corn which is under a farm-storage loan to 
livestock, where the livestock is substituted 
for the corn as security for the loan; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 8440. A bill to encourage and facili- 
tate the flow of mortgage credit into remote 
areas and small communities, and without 
regard to the race, creed, or color of appli- 
cants for such credit, through the voluntary 
cooperation and effort of private lending in- 
stitutions; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 8441. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that, for the purpose 
of old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
retirement age shall be reduced from 65 to 
60; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 8442. A bill to establish a commis- 

sion for the celebration of the 200th anni- 
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versary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 8443. A bill to make the provisions 
of the act of August 28, 1937, relating to the 
conservation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, ap- 
plicable to the entire United States, and to 
increase and revise the limitation on aid 
available under the provisions of the said 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 471. Joint resolution placing in- 
dividuals who served in the temporary forces 
of the United States Navy during the Span- 
ish-American War in the same status as those 
individuals who served in the Army for equal 
periods of time during that war and who 
were given furloughs or leaves upon being 
mustered out of the service; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H. J. Res. 472. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversay of the birth of Alexander Ham- 
ilton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Res. 476. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the subsidies paid by the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 477. Resolution providing funds for 
the expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by House Resolution 476; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to Congress to enact 
legislation requiring a study relative to the 
effect of inshore dragging on ground fish 
populations; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation re- 
quiring a study relative to the effect of in- 
shore dragging on ground fish populations; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 8444. A bill for the relief of Kimie 

Tabata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 8445. A bill for the relief of Bruno 
Michael Kiuru; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8446. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 

Horiba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H. R. 8447. A bill for the relief of Ramna- 
rase Panday; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 8448. A bill for the relief of the 

Whitlock Corp.; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. LANTAFP: 

H. R. 8449. A bill for the relief of Romeo 
Hepburn; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 8450. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Gordon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. NATCHER: - 

H. R. 8451. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Givens Christian; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 8452. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mariannina Monaco; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 8453. A bill for the relief of Firmino 
Antonio Martins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WIDNALL: 
H. R. 8454. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Marie Masche; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

563. By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the Boston Branch, National 
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Postal Transport Association, relative to re- 
questing the appointment of a subcommittee 
to conduct studies of salaries and duties of 
postal field employees, ete.; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

564. By the SPEAKER: Petition of L. ©, 
Pixley and others, Clearwater, Fla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, pro- 
posed social-security legislation known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H. R. 8195 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include therein the testimony which I 
gave today before the Subcommittee on 
the Coast Guard of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee on 
H. R. 8195: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, H. R. 8195, subject of your hearing 
this morning, was prepared and introduced 
at the instance of several associations of fish- 
ing boat captains. For our purposes, fishing 
boats may be defined as motorboats less than 
65 feet in length which carry passengers 
for hire. Ownership and operation of such 
boats is a large and growing business activity 
all along the seacoasts and in the inland 

During the past few years, there have been 
serious accidents in which many passengers 
lost their lives. The fishing boat captains 
asked me to prepare and introduce legislation 
which would provide additional safety pro- 
tection for passengers on boats of that kind 
and the legislation now before you is the 
second bill on the subject which I introduced 
this year. 

On January 7 I introduced H. R. 7066, 
which embodied the ideas of the captains. 
A few weeks later, it came to their attention 
that on June 8, 1953, Senator PURTELL had 
introduced S. 2072 at the instance of tLe 
Connecticut Legislature and, I believe, legis- 
latures of some other States. The form of 
that bill was quite different from H. R. 7066 
but the objectives were the same. Accord- 
ingly, the various groups interested in the 
two bills sat down to talk out the problem 
in the effort to find common ground. H. R. 
8195 was drafted as an expression of that 
common ground. I understood that its pro- 
visions were satisfactory to all who had par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

Fishing boat associations and sportsmen's 
associations from California to Florida, from 
the Atlantic coast and from the Great Lakes 
have written to commend the purposes of 
the legislation. I have sent copies of the 
bill to each of those groups with the request 
that they furnish the committee with their 
comments on the particular bill. 

All who have had a part in the discussions 
which led to the drafting and modification 
of the bill feel that the bill is important 
in the public interest. When the provisions 
become effective, it is believed that many 
lives will be saved and the increasing number 
of those who like to fish but who do not own 
their own boats can do that safely. 


Military Aircraft Emergencies at Long 
Beach Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
times I have advised the House of the 
dangers arising from the use of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Municipal Airport by 
the air department for training and fer- 
rying activities. Not too long ago I listed 
the actual crashes occurring in the met- 
ropolitan area surrounding this airport. 
The same situation persists in other met- 
ropolitan areas of the country where the 
air department persists in maintaining 
such activities. 

I am listing below a tabulation of 
emergency landings and takeoffs at this 


oport far which fire denartment AMUD<, ing intermittent_encine tronbje, wv. eT 


ment was called out during the year 1953. 

The list shows that there were 75 such 
emergencies involving military aircraft. 
In contrast, there were only 41 such in- 
stances involving civilian and commer- 
cial planes. 

These figures are very revealing when 
compared to the total number of take- 
offs and landings by military and civil- 
ian planes. In the year 1953 there were 
31,762 military takeoffs and landings, 
and 76,888 civilian. Well over twice as 
many civilian as military. 

So, it is highly significant that al- 
though the military uses the airport only 
half as much as civilian and commercial 
planes, military aircraft were involved in 
twice as many emergency landings and 
takeoffs. 

The tabulation is as follows: 

DATE, AIRCRAFT, AND CAUSE 


January 3: Military F-47; emergency 
landing; leaking hydraulic fluid. 
January 4: Military C47; emergency 


landing; one engine intermittent. 


January 9: Military AT-6; emergency 
landing; overheated oil, 
January 10: Civilian Howard DGA-15; 


takeoff; ground loop on takeoff, left wheel 


locked. 


January 14: Civilian Piper Cub; takeoff; 
wind turned plane over on takeoff. 

January 21: Civilian Cessna; emergency 
landing; ground loop after landing. Left 
brake locked. 

January 27: Military F-47; 
landing; rough engine. 


emergency 


January 31: Military F-86; emergency 
landing; out of fuel. 
February 5: Douglas C-124; emergency 


landing; left inboard engine feathered. 
February 11: Army DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; one engine dead. 
February 13: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; right outboard engine feathered. 
February 17: Civilian Cessna; emergency 
landing; landed at night without lights. 
February 19: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; one engine feathered. 
February 22: Military F-51; 
landing; no hydraulic pressure. 
February 22: Military F-51; 
landing; pilot lost canopy. 
February 24: Military C-124; 
landing; one engine dead. 


emergency 
emergency 


emergency 
Full load land- 


g. 

February 24: Military C-47; emergency 
landing; one engine out. Oil pressure low. 

March 3: Military F-86; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure. 

March 7: Douglas C-124; emergency land- 
ing; feathered No. 3 propeller. 

March 13: Military B-26; emergency land- 
ing; possible landing gear failure. 

March 13: Military C-47; emergency land- 
ing; one engine dead. 

March 17: Military T-11; emergency land- 


March 20: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered. 

March 25: Military F-86; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear trouble, 

March 25: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; fire-warning signal on all four engines, 

March 30: Military T-33; emergency land- 
ing; gear trouble. 

March 31: Civilian small plane; emergency 
landing; engine trouble. 

April 2: Military; emergency landing; left 
outboard engine feathered, 

April 6: Military; emergency landing; en- 
gine oil leak. 

April 9: Civilian DC-3; emergency landing; 
one engine out. 

April 11: Military T-33; emergency land- 
ing; fuel low, possible gear trouble. 

April 15: Civilian PBY; emergency landing; 
hydraulic failure. 

April 19: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; hydraulic trouble. 

April 22: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine oil leak; propeller feathered. 

April 29: United Airlines DC-3; emergency 
landing; possible gear failure. 

April 30: Military P-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible engine trouble. 

May 1; Civilian 2-engine Beach; emergency 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

May 2: Military C-84; hospital patients 
aboard. 

May 4: Military C-47; emergency landing; 
low hydraulic pressure. 

May 8: Civilian; emergency landing; one 
propeller feathered. 

May 10: Military TB-25; emergency land- 
ing; oil leak, right engine. 

May 16: Civilian; takeoff, aileron blocks 
not removed, 
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May 16: Military F-51D; emergency land- 
ing; gear failure and low fuel. 

May 21: Military C-47; emergency landing; 
hydraulic failure. 

May 22: Military F-80; emergency land- 
ing; engine failure. 

May 22: Military F-80; emergency landing; 
possible gear failure. 

May 24: Civilian DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; wheel blew out en route. 

May 28: Civilian BC-13; emergency land- 
ing; gear collapsed on landing. 

June 1: Civilian C-124 Douglas; emergency 
landing; gas fumes in fuselage. 

June 4: Military F-86; emergency landing; 
possible gear trouble. 

June 6: Civilian Lockheed passenger; 
emergency landing; rough engine. 

June 7: Military F-51; emergency landing; 
crash landing; brakes locked by pilot; nose 
over. 

June 8: Civilian Culver 720; emergency 
landing; wheels would not lock down. 

June 12: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; suspected gear trouble. 

June 14: Military B-25; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered, other backfiring. 

June 17: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; hydraulic trouble. 

June 17: Civilian Navion; emergency land- 
ing; engine missing. 

June 18: Military F-51; emergency landing. 

June 21: Military T-11; emergency land- 
ing; one propeller feathered. 

June 23: Military; hospital plane. 

June 27: Military C-47; emergency land- 
ing; suspected engine trouble. 

July 6: Civilian Stinson; emergency land- 
ing; engine trouble. 

July 9: Military B-25; emergency landing; 
hydraulic failure. 

July 10: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered. 

July 16: Military F-51; emergency landing; 
gear trouble. 

July 17: Military F-80; emergency landing; 
fuel low. 

July 18: Civilian C-47; emergency landing; 
fuel low. 

July 21: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; one engine feathered. 

July 30: Military F-86; emergency landing; 
possible gear damage. 

August 2: Civilian Swift; takeoff; plane 
Tan away. 

August 8: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure. 

August 11: Navy AD4B; emergency landing; 
loss of power. 

August 13: Civilian DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; 1 dead engine. 

August 14: Military C-47; hospital ship. 

August 17: Military C-124; emergency land- 
ing; 1 dead engine. 

August 18: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; ground loop on landing. 

August 20: Civilian AR-20; emergency 
landing; possible gear failure. 

August 27: Civilian DC-3; emergency land- 
ing; 1 dead engine. 

August 29: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; suspected tire blown, asked standby. 

September 3: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 motor feathered. 

September 7: Civilian Fairchild: emergency 
landing; rough motor. 

September 8: Douglas C-124; 
landing; 2 motors feathered. 

September 9: Civilian Cessna; 
landing; tail wheel gone. 

September 11: Military T-11; 
landing; 1 propeller feathered. 

September 12: Military F-51; 
landing; hydraulic failure. 

September 13: Military F-80; emergency 
landing; possible gear failure. 

September 17: Military B-26; emergency 
landing; gear trouble. 

September 17: Civilian Bonanza; emergen- 
cy landing; possible brake failure, 


emergency 
emergency 
emergency 
emergency 
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September 22: Civilian Navion; emergency 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

September 22: Civilian Stinson; emergency 
landing; engine trouble. 

September 23: Civilian Cub; emergency 
landing; ground loop—gear collapse. 

September 25: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 motor feathered. 

September 25: Civilian Cessna; emergency 
landing; dead motor. 

October 3: Civilian Swift; emergency land- 
ing; engine cutting out. 

October 9: Military Beech; emergency 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

October 10: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; engine trouble. 

October 10: Military B-26; emergency land- 
ing; runaway propeller. 

October 14: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure. 

October 14: Military B-26; emergency land- 
ing; 1 engine out. 

October 17: Military C-47; emergency land- 
ing; 1 engine out. 

October 18: Military F-51; emergency land- 
ing; possible gear failure. 

November 7: Military F-51; 
landing; loose cowling. 

November 7: Military F-51; 
landing; possible gear trouble. 

November 12: Military Jet; 
landing; trim tab trouble. 

November 18: Military C-124; emergency 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

November 19; Civilian Mooney; emergency 
landing; gear retracted. 

November 21: Military jet; emergency 
landing; landed too fast, overshot runway. 

November 21: Civilian Navion; emergency 
landing; both motors stalled. 

December 1: Military T-33; 
landing; hydraulic trouble. 

December 2: Douglas C-—124; 
landing; 1 motor dead. 

December 3: Military F-86; 
landing; hydraulic trouble. 

December 5: Military C-124; 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

December 13: Civilian Fairchild; emergen- 
cy landing; rough engine. 

December 15: Military C-124; 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

December 16: Military C-124; 
landing; 1 engine feathered. 

December 16: Military C-124; 
landing; gas-leak in engine. 

December 20: Civilian Grumman Goose; 
emergency landing; pilot forgot to lower gear. 

December 24: Civilian Mooney; emergency 
landing; gear trouble. 

December 28: Civilian Cessna; takeoff; 
trim-tab trouble. 


emergency 
emergency 
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The European Coal and Steel Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives to a recent 
report issued by the high authority of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. 
I believe this report has very serious and 
definite indications for the future con- 
cerning our foreign markets. 

As you may know, the European Coal 
and Steel Community is the first Euro- 
pean federal institution and is sovereign, 
at present for coal and steel only, over six 
nations—Belgium, France, the German 
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Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. These countries 
cover an area of 440,000 square miles, 
one-seventh the size of the United 
States, and contain a population of 160 
million consumers, just 1 million less 
than our own population. 

A careful review of this report, which 
discusses the situation of the commu- 
nity at the beginning of 1954, reveals 
some interesting facts in relation to the 
American coal-export picture. 

It should be noted at this point that 
the free nations of Europe are now pro- 
ducing more coal than their prewar pro- 
duction. The European demand for 
coal now also is greater. In fact, the 
demand is in excess of present produc- 
tion. These countries must, therefore, 
import coal to meet their current needs. 

Consequently, of particular concern to 
me as I examined the report was a dis- 
cussion of the general objectives for coal, 
While the report fails to mention the 
recent arbitrary and unilateral action of 
the Bonn government of Germany re- 
stricting stringently the import of Amer- 
ican coals, it does achieve a high degree 
of inconsistency in the following state- 
ment: 

It is obvious that this increase in require- 
ments cannot be entirely covered by addi- 
tional imports because the countries nearest 
to the community would hardly have sufi- 
cient coal available for export and a very 
substantial increase of imports from the 
United States would again raise the prices 
on delivery to the high level of the last years. 


Mr. Speaker, I specifically refer to the 
part of this quoted statement referring 
to the fact that coal imports from the 
United States would cause prices on de- 
livery to reach “the high level of the 
last years.” The author of the report 
must have conveniently forgotten that 
today, and for months past, English coals 
are and were being imported into Ger- 
many at a cost to the German i.nporters 
of from 4 to 5 United States dollars a ton 
more than American coals. As a direct 
result the German consumer is now 
forced to pay more for his coal. The 
simple fact of the matter is that fine 
quality and needed American coals are 
being denied a legitimate export market. 

At the same time Germany reduced 
her imports of American coals—by di- 


rect Government action—from 8,130,556 


net tons in 1952 to 3,763,330 net tons last 
year, she upped the export of her own 
coals in 1953 to France. While she re- 
duced her imports of American coal, 
Germany increased her imports of Eng- 
lish coal in 1953 threefold over the 1952 
imports from that country. And bear 
in mind that England is not a member 
country of the coal and steel com- 
munity. 

The effect of this reduction in Amer- 
ican coal exports to Germany, a domi- 
nant member of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, is of immediate and 
serious concern to my own State of West 
Virginia, whose coal mines supply a ma- 
jor part of overseas exports. The loss of 
these export markets, coupled with the 
great injury being done to our native 
coal industry through the heavy and un- 
controlled flood of imported foreign 
residual oil into our rightful markets 
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here at home is a matter of utmost 
concern. 

It is noteworthy that while Europe is 
doing everything possible to protect its 
own markets, and in this case, especially 
against American coals, there are strong 
advocates in the United States who 
would have us practically eliminate our 
own safeguards. 

In closing, I am compelled to call to 
your attention that notwithstanding the 
fact that this community has effectively 
and seriously curtailed the imports of 
American coal, the Chairman of this 
Authority is reported to be planning to 
come to the United States at the end 
of this month for discussion with re- 
sponsible United States officials concern- 
ing a loan. 

If such develops—and the loan is 
granted—who can say which American 
industry will be next, or how many addi- 
tional United States industries will be 
as seriously affected? 


The Pampa Harvesters Have Done It 
Again: Champions 2 Years in a Row 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure and honor in the year 
1954 to stand before the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress 
and again praise the members of the 
Pampa, Tex., basketball squad, their 
outstanding coaches, and their fine busi- 
ness manager. I say “again,” because 
just 1 year ago it was my honor to call 
to the attention of this House and the 
Nation at large the fact that the Pampa 
Harvesters had won the State basketball 
championship in Texas. They have 
done it again. The unprecedented rec- 
ord that has been written by these fine 
young men will serve as a guiding light 
and an outstanding example for many 
years after these boys have left high 
school and moved on in life to accept the 
responsibilities for which they are being 
so well trained. This record was accom- 
plished under the splendid guidance and 
tutelage of two of the outstanding men 
of this Nation, Coach Clifton McNeely, 
and his able assistant, Terry Culley. 
They have not only exhibited their 
prowess in producing championship bas- 
ketball teams, but they have proven 
themselves as the builders of men. No 
place could you find a finer group of 
young thoroughbred Americans than 
these boys who carried the Pampa High 
School colors to the State championship. 

Pampa is justly proud of these fine 
boys and their coaches and student man- 
ager. I present them to you as champi- 
ons all: Jimmy Bond, E. Jay Mellvain, 
Gary Griffin, Ken Hinkle, George Depee, 
Harold Lewis, Buddy Sharp, Benny 
Cartwright, Bill Culpepper, Buster Car- 
ter, Jimmy Enloe, Gene Brown, Melvin 
Romine, Student Manager Joe McNa- 
mara, Head Coach Clifton McNeely, and 
Assistant Coach Terry Culley. 
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Do Lawyers Want Social Security? 
Resolution of Middletown Bar Associa- 
tion on Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will 
shortly, I understand, turn its attention 
from the current tax bill to another im- 
portant and far-reaching measure, the 
social-security issue. It will have before 
it the social-security proposals made by 
President Eisenhower and also the 
broader and more extensive proposals 
supported by scores of us on the Demo- 
cratic side in a bill drafted by the Demo- 
cratic members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I was happy to join in in- 
troducing this bill, because I think it 
takes necessary steps beyond those rec- 
ommended by the President for improve- 
ment of the present social-security pro- 
gram and for a more realistic schedule 
of benefits and coverage. 

It is reassuring to me that social se- 
curity in the years since its adoption in 
1936 has emerged largely as a noncontro- 
versial issue insofar as basic principles 
are concerned, even though it was a 
major issue in the 1936 presidential cam- 
paign when the Republican Party 
pledged itself, if elected, to repeal the 
whole program, 

It speaks well both for the essential 
soundness of the program and for the 
enlightenment of Republican leaders 
since that time that there is today no 
sentiment for repeal of the program, and 
that the big issue before us will be, 
rather, to what extent and in what par- 
ticulars it should be widened and broad- 
ened and made more adequate to pres- 
ent-day living costs. 

But we do have an unresolved issue 
in this connection affecting large and 
influential groups of our citizens, in par- 
ticular doctors and lawyers and some 
other professional groups. The organ- 
ized legal and medical professions, par- 
ticularly, have voiced opposition over the 
years to having their members included 
in the social-security program, and in 
deference to those expressions of group 
view, they have not beén included. 

Now, however, there has developed 
something of a split within these organi- 
zations over the pros and cons of social 
security for doctors and lawyers. For 
instance, I am in possession of a resolu- 
tion from the Middletown Bar Associa- 
tion, Middletown, Conn., expressing the 
unanimous approval of the members 
present at a recent meeting of a blanket 
inclusion of all attorneys in the social- 
security system. 

This resolution refiects, of course, only 
the members of that particular associa- 
tion. Doubtless this question will come 
before other bar-association groups, and 
I, for one, sincerely hope that the attor- 
neys in all of the bar associations 
throughout the country will discuss and 
debate the issue and decide for them- 
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selves whether they believe Congress 
should or should not cover lawyers into 
the program. And I hope the medical 
profession will also undertake the same 
kind of review of this issue on the local 
and county level. 

Speaking for myself, as a lawyer, I 
would be in favor of being included un- 
der the program. That would be my 
personal vote. I can see no threat to 
my personal integrity or to my free prac- 
tice of law by being under such a pro- 
gram, just as I can see none in the fact 
that while in the Department of Justice 
I was under the civil-service retirement 
system, which requires a 6 percent con- 
tribution from the employee’s pay check 
every payday. Members of Congress 
have the option of participating in a 
somewhat similar program, and most of 
them do. 

But as a Member of Congress I would 
never vote to force lawyers under the so- 
cial security system against their com- 
bined judgment. That's why I think it 
so important for the legal profession to 
take up this issue in their respective lo- 
cal organizations, make their voices 
heard, and give us their combined best 
judgement on this issue which is so im- 
portant to them individually. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks the communica- 
tion I received from Irwin D. Mittel- 
man, secretary of the Middletown Bar 
Association: 

Manch 9, 1954. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dopp: Enclosed here- 
with you will please find a copy of a reso- 
lution that was unanimously adopted by the 
Middletown Bar Association at its last meet- 
ing: 

CERTIFICATE OF PASSAGE OF RESOLUTION 


I, Irwin D. Mittelman, secretary of the 
Middletown Bar Association, do hereby cer- 
tify that at a meeting of said association 
duly called, at which a quorum was present, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Middletown Bar As- 
sociation is in favor of the compulsory in- 
clusion of all attorneys in the social-security 
system.” 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy of the resolution duly adopted at the 
aforesaid meeting and that said resolution 
is still in effect. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my signature on this 9th day of 
March 1954. 

Irwin D. MITTELMAN, 
Secretary. 


The Tax Revision Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon we take up the tax-revision 
bill. This measure is not an ordinary 
tax bill. After months and months of 
exhaustive hearings and study, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has presented 
to us a measure that completely over- 
hauls our whole Federal tax system. This 
is the first time such a monumental task 
has been undertaken in over 75 years. 
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The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion, as I see it, is to correct the inequi- 
ties, the injustices, the inconsistencies, 
and restraining effect of existing taxes. 
It is designed to adjust our Federal tax 
system that it will be more in keeping 
with the accepted principle that taxes 
should be paid in accordance with ability 
to pay. The measure of ability to pay is 
not simply the gross number of dollars 
received by an individual, or a family, or 
a businesc, but it is also dependent upon 
the purposes for which the dollars must 
be used to maintain one’s family or busi- 
ness. 

Some families have greater medical 
expenses than others. Some families are 
solely dependent upon what a widow ora 
widower may be able to earn and at the 
same time care for small children. Some 
elderly people are solely dependent upon 
a small annuity or pension. 

It is such factors as these that this bill 
takes into account. It is to make our 
Federal taxes fair and just. 

And not the least of the factors to be 
considered in any tax bill is the country’s 
budgetary situation. On this depends 
our fiscal stability. On it depends our 
country’s security. On it depends the 
value of the dollar, how much each of us 
must pay for the things we need. On it 
depends our standard of living. 

I am frank to say that it is a sad com- 
mentary on party responsibility when we 
witness, as we are seeing here today, the 
Democrat Party attempt to play politics 
with this courageous effort by President 
Eisenhower to improve our tax struc- 
ture, give the people equitable relief, and 
insure the country’s stability. 

As stated in the editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of yester- 
day, the Democrat attempt to attach an 
amendment to the pending omnibus revi- 
sion bill to provide an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions “is a bald bid for po- 
litical popularity in an election year.” 
This means, if it means anything, that 
the Democrat Party leadership is more 
interested in winning an election than 
they are in maintaining the country’s 
fiscal stability. They are willing to risk 
the country’s economic power that they 
may have political power. 

I am inserting the New York Times 
editorial as part of my remarks. The 
editorial follows: 


THE PRESIDENT ON TAXES 


President Eisenhower's decision to go on 
the air last night and to throw the weight 
of his office and his personal prestige behind 
Secretary Humphrey's tax program is an ex- 
ample of courageous and, we hope, effective 
leadership. 

The Democrats in the Senate, under the 
leadership of Senator GEORGE, are threaten- 
ing to attach to the administration’s omni- 
bus tax bill an amendment providing for 
an increase in personal exemptions in the 
individual tax. This is a bald bid for po- 
litical popularity in an election year. It 
would have the effect of reducing the tax 
liability of millions of taxpayers in a man- 
ner so direct and transparent as to make it 
little more than a thinly disguised bonus. 
That it has a high content of popular appeal, 
after so many years of wartime taxes, hardly 
need be pointed out. 

This means that in opposing aggressively 
the George proposal, as he did last night, 
the President is jeopardizing his personal 
popularity. Since he had already indicated 
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his support of Secretary Humphrey's fiscal 
objectives and program, he could, if he were 
inclined to place political considerations 
above principle, have remained on the side- 
lines and left the fighting to the adminis- 
tration leadership on the floor of Congress. 
If the George plan failed of passage the sit- 
uation would remain right where it is now; 
if this “taxpayer's bonus” should pass he 
would not be held personally accountable 
for that fact by conservative opinion, while 
experience suggests that those profiting from 
the windfall would not actively concern 
themselves with the question of which side 
of Congress initiated the legislation or where 
the President had stood on it. In short, 
by remaining in the background in this 
fight—which promises to be both bitter and 
close—the President might have avoided the 
risk of losing popularity among either friends 
or foes of the George plan. 

Why, then, did the President assume per- 
sonal leadership in this fight, as he did 
last night? Plainly because he regards the 
issue as one that transcended political con- 
siderations and affected the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. The reasons for this he 
set forth to his listening audience clearly and 
forcefully. The tax program, he pointed out, 
is the cornerstone on which rest the Nation's 
hopes for a stronger, better, and safer na- 
tional economy. The administration, he 
showed, has reduced the spending program 
it inherited from its predecessor by $7 billions 
in the present year. Nearly the same amount 
has been passed on to the country in the 
form of reduced taxes, or will have been with 
the enactment of the pending omnibus tax 
bill. Any further substantial tax reduction 
at this point could be achieved only by mak- 
ing cuts in expenditures that could jeopard- 
ize the Nation’s domestic and defense pro- 
grams, or by returning to the huge deficits 
of recent years and the multitude of prob- 
lems they produce. 

Speaking specifically of proposals to raise 
personal exemptions from $600 to $800 and 
even $1,000, the President showed that this 
would involve a loss to the Treasury ranging 
from $2.5 billions to $8 billions. That would 
be on top of a prospective deficit of $1,397 
millions, or, if the excise-tax cuts passed in 
the House are enacted, $3,800 millions. The 
second major objection, he reminded his lis- 
teners, was that “the $1,000 exemption would 
excuse 1 taxpayer in every 3 from all Federal 
income taxes.” And, on this, he observed: 
“I think this is wrong. I am for everybody 
paying his fair share. When the time comes 
to cut income taxes still more, let’s cut them. 
But I do not believe that the way to do it 
is to excuse millions of Americans from pay- 
ing income tax at all. The good American 
doesn’t ask for favored position or treatment. 
Naturally he wants all fellow citizens to pay 
their fair share of the taxes, and he wants 
every cent collected to be spent wisely and 
economically. But every real American is 
proud to carry his share of the burden.” 


St. Patrick’s Day in Shamrock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
March 17 is a great day for the Irish 
and all of their friends at Shamrock, 
Tex. Today marks the eighth annual 
St. Patrick’s Day celebration for this city 
of God-fearing, fun-loving, honest-to- 
goodness Americans. There will be 
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Donegal-wearing men and gaily cos- 
tumed colleens, and there will be a 
twinkle in the eye of them all. There 
will be a parade and a beauty contest and 
never a dull moment for the whole of the 
day. Even the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
was invited. He had to refuse because 
a small town in the northeastern part 
of the United States had him already 
committed. He is to review a parade in 
a place called New York City. We all 
deeply regret that he will not be able to 
attend the larger and more elaborate 
celebration at Shamrock. 

We hope you will all follow the sug- 
gestion in the following poem and pay us 
a Visit: 

If you’ve never been to Ireland 
And you fear you'll never go, 

Then take a trip to Shamrock; 
It's not too far, you know. 


Some of the folks are not Irish, 
But they’re pretty closely kin, 

In the emerald of the plains country, 
Where laughter is no sin. 


Shamrock has no River Shannon, 

Nor can you view the Irish Sea, 

But, come St. Patrick’s Day, 
There's not a better place to be. 


Standardization of Highway Signs and 
Traffic Signals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following corre- 
spondence which I have had with Mr. 
Clem D. Johnston, chairman of the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Commission’s 
project for adequate roads, in connec- 
tion with its study on Federal aid to 
highways, concerning H. R. 8161, which 
proposes standardization of highway 
signs and traffic signals: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 

Washington, D. C., March 10, 1954. 

Mr. CLEM D. JOHNSTON, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Dran Mr. JOHNSTON: I appreciate your 
letter of March 5, 1954, and your generous 
comments with respect to the work of the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee. 

With respect to the standardization of 
traffic signals, warning signs, and other high- 
way markings, I have introduced a bill, H. R, 
8161. A copy of the bill is enclosed for your 
information. You will note that the first 
section of the bill contemplates that the 
Commerce Department, in cooperation of 
course with interested agencies, will develop 
a standard system of signs, signals, etc. The 
second section of the bill then will make 
it incumbent upon the States receiving 
Federal-aid road money to comply with the 
established system as a preliminary step to 
the receipt of additional road funds. I have 
attempted to set up adequate time periods 
in order to give everyone an opportunity to 
adjust to the new program. 

I sincerely hope that your task force will 
have an opportunity to consider this very 
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important subject. It is my feeling that 
the appalling loss of life and the almost in- 
numerable injuries which happen from motor 
accidents can be reduced in some degree by 
the adoption of a program along the lines I 
am suggesting, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ceci M. HARDEN, Chairman. 
Marcu 5, 1954. 
Mrs. Cron. M. HARDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. HARDEN: Thanks very much for 
your good letter of February 16 relative to 
the need of standardization of trafic signs 
and signals. 

There was apparently some delay in con- 
nection with forwarding your letter from the 
office of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and this is my first oppor- 
tunity to reply. 

As you indicate there is a real need for the 
standarization of both signs and signals and, 
as freeways and throughways are stepping up 
the speed of traffic in some areas, there is 
also a need for increasing the size of some 
signs of more or less standard design which 
may have been adequate for traffic moving at 
15 miles per hour but which are distinct- 
ly inadequate for 45-mile-per-hour traffic 
movement. 

I am sure that the vast majority of people 
everywhere would welcome any move that 
would produce standardization. 

My own pet peeve is with those towns 
which have traffic signals with the green 
light on top at one intersection and the red 
light on top at the next and when facing the 
sun it is almost impossible to tell whether 
to stop or go. 

You did a wonderful service to the country 
in bringing out the vast extent of Govern- 
ment competition with private business. 

If you can bring about an effective stand- 
ardization of adequate traffic signs and sig- 
nals it would save many lives and a lot of 
needless accidents and loss of time by be- 
wildered motorists. 

Cordially yours, 
CLEM D. JOHNSTON. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Montana are deeply con- 
cerned, along with other citizens, about 
the growing number of reports of juven- 
ile delinquency. The ladies of the 
WCTU, in a number of messages sent to 
me, believe that there is an increase in 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
among teen-agers, and that this is re- 
sponsible for the growing evidences of 
delinquency. 

In this connection, I believe it should 
be stated that Montana law on the sub- 
ject of the sale of liquor to minors or 
the purchase of liquor by minors is very 
explicit. The licensed liquor dealers of 
Montana display in their establishments 
a statement of the law on this subject. 
There is no way that a minor can ac- 
quire liquor legally. If minors are drink- 
ing, they are getting it through some 
bootlegging arrangement in violation of 
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law. The parents can hardly be un- 
aware if their teen-age children are 
drinking, and certainly this is a sphere 
where parental control should be exer- 
cised vigorously. 

The president of the Montana WCTU 
has asked that I include in my remarks 
in the Rrecorp the text of her letter to me 
of March 14, 1954. It is as follows: 


Dear Sm: I feel strongly that the Bryson 
bill should be brought out of committee and 
onto the floor, and that you should vote for 
its passage. 

Each day the papers contain news items 
that make us realize that if the youth of 
this country are to grow up and become lead- 
ers in our Government, they must be pro- 
tected from those forces that seek to lower 
their moral standards. 

I think liquor advertising over the radio 
and TV is not character building, but defi- 
nitely gives youth and the entire audience 
false values of life, and in the end is the 
cause of much of our present crime wave. 

I represent 600 members of the Montana 
State WCTU. This is the expression of their 
sentiments. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. E. B. NOBLE, 
President, Montana WCTU. 


Excise Tax on Distilled Spirits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to reduce the excise tax 
on distilled spirits from the present 
$10.50 per proof gallon to $6 per gallon. 

We have found that this present tax, 
which is inequitable and discriminatory, 
has reached its present peak after 7 in- 
creases since 1933. No other commodity 
or service has been subjected to so heavy 
and so extreme an increase as has dis- 
tilled spirits. Of the commodities taxed 
in 1933, most have suffered increases of 
as much as 100 percent, whereas the 
Federal excise tax on this commodity 
has increased from $1.10 to $10.50 per 
gallon, or by 854 percent since 1933. 
Since 1943, distilled spirits has become 
the largest single source of Federal com- 
modity and service revenue—surpassing 
excise tax revenues obtained from cig- 
arettes, automotive, and transportation 
and communications. 

Is this present tax fair to the con- 
sumer? The answer is “No.” This tax 
takes a far higher proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar than does any other Fed- 
eral excise tax. On the price of a bottle 
of blended whisky costing $4.27, $1.823 
represents the Federal tax, or 43 percent 
of the purchase price. 

Of course, added to that burden is 
another 13 percent for State and local 
taxes—with the total tax burden to the 
consumer being $2.38 out of the $4.27 
retail price. 

Statisticians will tell us that the $10.50 
Federal liquor excise tax represents 500 
percent of the distillers’ cost of produc- 
ing, warehousing, and bottling this com- 
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modity. If that kind of an excise tax to 
cost of production was exacted by the 
Government from other commodities 
and services, a car now selling for $2,000 
would cost $7,750; a 25-cent package of 
cigarettes would cost the consumer 49 
cents; and a $200 television set would 
cost him $750. This would certainly be 
prohibitive to the consumer. 

A study has shown that between 60 
and 70 million adult persons are con- 
sumers of distilled spirits. These are 
typical Americans whose moderate use of 
spirits is just as common as their use of 
autos, gasoline, telephone service, radio, 
television, toilet articles, and the like. 
Yet, their consumption of spirits is taxed 
at rates far in excess of those applied to 
other items of equal importance. 

Reducing the tax to the rate of $6 per 
gallon would be restoring the tax to its 
1943 level, which at that time had al- 
ready been increased for the fifth time 
from its original $1.10 level. 

The Congress last week reduced to 10 
percent the excise taxes on such things 
as movie admissions, long-distance tele- 
phone calls, leather goods, jewelry, cos- 
metics, furs, and travel tickets, but yet 
continued the present high rates on to- 
bacco, gasoline, liquor, wines, beer, and 
automobiles. 

Under my bill the tax rate will be re- 
duced to $6 per gallon, which will bring 
down the price of the $4.27 packaged 
hens to the more equitable price of 
$3.38. 

A reduction of the excise tax rate in 
this case will give relief not only to the 
industries but to the consumers. This 
equitable reduction will stimulate busi- 
ness and employment, not only in the 
distillery industry directly affected, but 
also in other industries, since consumers 
will pay less for these commodities and 
have more money available for other 
purchases, 

This proposal provides a more equita- 
ble tax, which is now excessively high 
and greatly discriminatory. 


The Administration’s Power Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
there are two different stories out on the 
administration’s new power policy. One, 
for public consumption, soothes REA co- 
operatives and other preference groups 
with words to the effect that their needs 
will continue to be met, that there will 
be new projects started. The other, so 
far confined pretty much to business 
leaders, tells a different story. I should 
like today to give you a few examples. 

One example from my file is a piece 
from the Public Utilities Fortnightly of 
January 21, 1954. It includes these 
words: 

Administrator Nelson considers it his duty 
to get the job of extending electricity and 
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telephone service to the farmer over with as 
quickly as possible by the best and shortest 
means possible. That means that REA may 
soon be entering the simple role of a liqui- 
dating agency for loans outstanding, in view 
of the fact that the farm electrification job 
is in its final stage. 


No one, as far as I know, has laid that 
statement down alongside one from the 
Interior Department which says that 
preference groups, among them REA’s, 
have applied for more than twice as 
much power as the Federal Government 
has available. 

Contrast this statement with one by 
Secretary of Interior McKay, who, when 
asked: “What about these rumors of 
wrecking the rural electrification pro- 
gram?” replied: 

The answer to that question can be found 
in the statements of the national master of 
the Grange and the president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. They see no 
ill-effect on rural electrification by our pol- 
icy and, in fact, expect improvements to 
come to REA. 


The newspapers of last December 10 
carried an Associated Press story, which 
said, in part: 

Wasuinctron.—Interior Department ofi- 
cials renewed Wednesday a promise to inter- 
pret liberally the provisons of a controversial 
new power-sale policy and denied the De- 
partment is acting as a stooge for a private 
power monopoly. 

Clarence A. Davis, Department solicitor, 
told a Senate subcommittee he wanted to 
enter a categorical denial of what he said 
were implications that the Department is 
fronting for private power interests. 


Within a month—in the January 11, 
1954, issue—Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly magazine was tell- 
ing its businessmen subscribers: 


The fact is that the administration has 
quietly but effectively thrown the switch on 
public power. For the first time in 20 years 
the Department of the Interior, under Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, is no longer actively 
working to blanket the United States with 
one huge Federal grid * * * the administra- 
tion has made it amply clear that from here 
on the job of supplying the Nation with the 
power it needs will be left principally to the 
private utilities. * * * But the true signifi- 
cance of the McKay decision lay in the fol- 
lowing words: We believe private enterprise, 
where possible, should develop the rivers of 
the Nation.” Nothing like that has issued 
from the cavernous Interior Department 
since the days of Herbert Hoover. 

Equally significant is the new policy on 
the marketing of public power, outlined in 
midsummer by the Department. For years 
this output was sold according to a prefer- 
ence system which recognized a strict order 
of priority among customers. Under it the 
needs of various public bodies were supplied 
first. Big industrial users were next in line 
and private utilities brought up the rear. 
Now the utilities are to get a fairer shake. 
In effect, under the new marketing policy, 
they will have first call on all additional 
supplies of public power after the legitimate 
requirements of the public bodies have been 
met. In the process of this revision, the 
Bonneville Power Administration has been 
put under new management. Equally im- 
portant for the Pacific Northwest, where 
power shortages have been chronic, a huge 
private utility construction program, on the 
scale of the projects now going up on the 
Ohio Valley, is reportedly taking shape on 
the Columbia. 

So the United States power scheme is 
changing and the Nation’s private utilities, 
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which will mark the 75th anniversary of the 
incandescent lamp this year, have a happily 
suitable backdrop for their celebration. 


There also are two answers to ques- 
tions about the preference clause. I 
quote now from the most recent news- 
letter of a Congressman who is up on 
the problem: 


The Interior Department officials respon- 
sible for policy told our committee that 
preference customers are being given first 
opportunity to purchase power generated by 
the Federal Government, as provided by 
law, and that the letter of the law and the 
intent of Congress will be adhered to. 


Of course, as you know, the preference 
clause is under bitter attack as indicated 
by this paragraph from a speech by Gov- 
ernor Dewey before the New York State 
Publishers’ Association last January 14: 


Actually, it— 


The preference clause— 


amounts to a provision which says that if 
the State of New York is allowed to develop 
the water power which belongs to the peo- 
ple, it is obligated by law to offer that power 
first to those communities which bend the 
knee to the Moscow concept, abandon pri- 
vate operation of their public utilities, and 
socialize them, 


Typical of what is being told the “in- 
siders” is an article which recently ap- 
peared in Electric Light and Power, a 
magazine whose masthead says: 


It is distributed gratis to executives and 
department heads of electric light and pow- 
er companies throughout the United States, 
her possessions, Mexico, and the West In- 
dies, and to consulting engineers and con- 
struction companies interested in the de- 
sign, construction, and operation of electric 
service companies. 


This article forecasts for the execu- 
tives of private companies the bright 
new world into which we are emerging. 
Among other predictions the following 
article forecasts “that the end of 1954 
will see the public-power boys a badly 
licked crew” and prophesies “the pro- 
gressive decline of recent years in the 
REA program will continue, probably at 
a much faster clip.” 

The article is inserted so that all Mem- 
bers may read the interpretation that 
this author has put upon the adminis- 
tration’s power policy: 


POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE IS FAVORABLE 


Decisive action by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration in its fledgling year, viewed with 
the likely shape of domestic things to come, 
add up to a generally bright political out- 
look for the electric-utility industry for the 
year ahead. 

Key issue will be the administration’s al- 
ready battle-scarred power policy, and the 
question now spotlighted is: Will the ad- 
ministration continue to stick to its guns 
on the issue? A clearer look down the road 
where the answer lies is afforded by a back- 
ward glance at 1953. 

When it took over the helm last January, 
the new administration immediately plunged 
into the campaign-promised job of putting 
the vast operations of Government on a 
sound, middle-road basis. To a large de- 
gree, it meant taking an inherited crazy- 
quilt of leftish programs and policies hatched 
over the 20 years of “dealism” and rework- 
ing it into something resembling a sane 
American pattern, Enormity of the job 
caused eyen the most optimistic Republi- 
cans to doubt that much could be accom- 
plished in the first year. 
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POWER POLICY OVERHAULED 


It is particularly significant that of all 
the areas of Federal policy in need of over- 
haul, the one having to do with the Gov- 
ernment’s electric-power program got the 
quickest and most decisive treatment. It 
was not by mere chance, The farthest reach 
toward socialism had occurred in that area. 

The administration’s long-range remedy 
was Interior Departments power policy 
statement of last August—a definitive set 
of rules drawn within the four corners of 
existing law. It is worth recalling that the 
statement was studied and approved at the 
Executive and Cabinet levels, a procedure 
usually followed only in matters of highest 
importance. The policy was intended to 
slam the brakes on the crusade for public- 
power expansion under Federal Government 
dominance; to stop the public-power tail 
wagging the multiple-purpose dog. So far 
it has done just that. 

This background, together with a look at 
the caliber of men running the show at 
Interior, leaves little basis for belief that 
the administration will materially alter the 
rules laid down in its power policy, or the 
guiding philosophy under which it is being 
applied, regardless of what pressures the 
public-power forces are able to bring to bear. 
Instead, it appears more within the realm 
of possibility that the administration may 
take the further step of seeking to enact 
basic principles of the policy into law. 
Logical ehicle for such a step would be the 
log-rolling type of legislation, such as a 
public-works bill. That type of strategy is 
doubtless as good today as it was when the 
New Deal used it in the 1944 Flood Control 
Act. 

Left-wing public power, farm, and labor 
groups can be expected to step up their 
concerted war against the new power policy, 
and will continue efforts to link the private 
utilities to some sinister conspiracy to Kill 
off public ownership gains. Organizations 
similar to the new Citizens for TVA, the 
recently formed Missouri Basin Electric Con- 
sumers Association, and the National Elec- 
trict Consumers Conference, which was 
hatched in Denver last month, will pop up 
with noisy regularity. But behind them all 
will be the same old crowd of public power 
diehards. They can be expected to come 
up with additional stunts such as the 
threatened “kilowatt caravan” march on 
Washington, and a certain handful of Mem- 
bers of Congress will continue to be their 
sounding boards. The feathers will fly, time 
after time, in and out of Congress. 

Further improvement in the Washington 
political climate may often be hard to detect 
through the noise and smoke of battle, but 
the chances are that the end of 1954 will see 
the public-power boys a badly licked crew. 


SAFE MAJORITY ON BIG ISSUES 


A look at the legislative front indicates 
that recurring flareups in Congress over pow- 
er and related matters will get relatively 
little of the lawmakers’ attention. Reason is 
that the Republican leadership will have its 
hands full trying to enact the President’s 
progressive and dynamic program, which will 
involve such major issues as national de- 
fense, foreign aid, budget and taxes, the farm 
problem, labor-law revision, public housing, 
and social-security expansion. While Con- 
gress is closely divided between the two 
parties, continued support from conservative 
Democrats is expected to give the adminis- 
tration a fairly safe majority on most of the 
big issues. This is particularly true with 
respect to the public-power issue, which usu- 
ally finds its way into-debates on appropria- 
tions, 

The problem of how to cut taxes and bal- 
ance the budget will remain a top adminis- 
tration headache, indicating that appropria- 
tions for Federal projects involving power 
facilities will be even skimpier than last 
year. 
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A lively fight is in prospect over the bill to 
authorize private redevelopment of power at 
Niagara Falls. The measure passed the House 
last year but got no action on the Senate 
side. Since the administration will neither 
support nor oppose the bill, any forecast of 
its fate is pure speculation. This much can 
be said: Its biggest hurdle has been opposi- 
tion by Governor Dewey, who wants the proj- 
ect developed by New York State. Governor 
Dewey's political potency is definitely on the 
wane. 

Some effort will be made to authorize pri- 
vate construction and operation of nuclear 
powerplants, but enactment of such legisla- 
tion is doubtful. Meanwhile, the Atomic 
Energy Commission will continue, probably 
expand, its program of joint atomic power 
research with private industry teams. Ex- 
pected agreement for private investment in 
steam-turbine and generating facilities to tie 
in with AEC’s planned full-scale power re- 
actor, would begin shedding light on costs 
and technology involved in nuclear plants of 
central-station proportions. 

REGULATORY APPROACH REALISTIC 

The much improved atmosphere within the 
Federal Power Commission should be in- 
creasingly reflected by way of a more sym- 
pathetic and realistic approach to the in- 
dustry’s regulatory problems. That the 
Commission is in step with the administra- 
tion’s power policy views is best told in a 
recent statement by Chairman Jerome Kuy- 
kendall. He said that while Federal con- 
struction of hydroelectric projects “does not 
necessarily mean a detriment to private elec- 
tric utility firms * * *. I would say, how- 
ever, as a general principle, that whenever 
the Government constructs a dam which 
could be built by non-Federal interests, that 
it has overextended itself.” 

With over 90 percent of the Nation's farms 
electrified, the progressive decline of recent 
years in the REA program will continue, 
probably at a much faster clip. Fireworks 
may break out over past REA feasibility 
standards. Administrator Ancher Nelsen, 
who put the matter under close study, has 
revealed that “we have come across many 
disturbing situations.” 

The Hoover Commission’s study to deter- 
mine the proper bounds of the Govern- 
ment’s activities in the field of water- and 
power-resource development will move along 
quietly but steadily. Barring an unlikely 
interim report to Congress, the Commission's 
findings in this phase of its study will not be 
unveiled until the end of the year. Its rec- 
ommendations for changes in the Federal 
power setup are due by May 31, 1955. 
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Pakistan’s Food Shortage Relieved by 
Only Two-Thirds of American Wheat 
Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, a remark- 
able and rare phenomenon has occurred 
in south Asia recently which appears to 
have gone almost unnoticed by the 
American newspapers and the American 
people. 

I am referring to the action of the 
Government of Pakistan in announcing 
that the unshipped balance of the emer- 
gency gift of United States wheat 
granted last year will not be needed and 
will not be requested. 

It will be recalled that when a subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee visited Pakistan just a year ago it 
recommended that the Congress provide 
immediately a grant of wheat to Pakistan 
to feed people who would otherwise 
starve before the next harvest, to prevent 
food riots and political instability in 
the country, and to prevent hoarding 
of grain with resulting rise in prices 
and increased fiscal difficulties. Amidst 
many prophecies that the grant would 
be misused or lead to further demands in 
the future, the Congress authorized ship- 
ment of 700,000 tons of wheat with pro- 
vision for 300,000 tons more if it should 
prove necessary. It is important for us 
to follow through on such transactions. 
How has it worked out? 

In simultaneous statements from 
Karachi and from the Pakistan Ambas- 
sador Syed Amjad Ali, in Washington, 
Pakistan has announced it will not need 
to avail itself of the United States offer 
of the additional 300,000 tons; and, fur- 
thermore, will not need the remaining 
90,000 tons of wheat which has not yet 
been shipped under the 700,000 tons 
allotted by the United States Govern- 
ment on June 25, 1953. 

In expressing Pakistan's appreciation 
of United States aid, and voluntarily 
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scaling down a portion of it by honestly 
reporting an improvement in the inter- 
nal food situation, Pakistan is setting « 
rare and commendable example to 
scores of other nations around the world. 

It is a refreshing note to find such a 
combination of appreciation and coop- 
eration shown by one of the nations that 
the people of America are trying to help. 
Coupled with this forthright attitude on 
American economic aid, Pakistan is also 
to be congratulated by the American 
people and the American Congress, and— 
I should hope—by the rest of the free 
world, for its courageous stand in south 
Asia in support of united action to fight 
aggression, 

With its 80 million people, Pakistan 
can play an important role in bringing 
stability and security to that great area 
of south Asia between Turkey and the 
South China Sea. It is acknowledged 
that the agreement for friendly coop- 
eration in economic and military affairs 
between Pakistan and Turkey is one of 
the greatest things that has happened 
in that area in a long time. It gives 
strength where strength is needed. 

Despite the protests of some of her 
Communist and neutral neighbors, Pak- 
istan has refused to join the so-called 
neutral camp, but instead has taken the 
lead in working for collective security 
and strength in united action against 
aggression. In a significant action, Pak- 
istan, without fanfare or publicity, 
raised no objections to the United States 
request for landing and refueling facil- 
ities in its capital city, Karachi, for the 
emergency airlift of French reenforce- 
ments to Indochina. 

We always hear about the disappoint- 
ments in this long hard task of building 
strength and unity among the nations 
still free in the world. It is important 
that we take note with due apprecia- 
tion of the successes. Whenever two 
nations work in neighborly cooperation, 
with each contributing what it can to 
the other’s need and thus bringing bene- 
fit to both, the example can be conta- 
gious. This has been a profitable expe- 
rience to both Pakistan and the United 
States. We look forward to mutually 
helpful association of our two countries 
in the future and welcome similar rela- 
tionships with all other friendly peoples. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Marcu 18, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou shepherd of souls, who dost 
neither slumber nor sleep: We seek the 
completeness which is found only in 
Thee, because Thou hast first sought us. 
In the voice of conscience, in quiet hours 
when above earth’s strident noises the 
still small voice speaks to our inmost 
self, in thoughts that will not stay on 
the ground, in deep needs that drive us 
to Thee, in the sacrament of human 


Jove, in the flowering beauty of spring- 
tide, in the spiritual heritage of our race, 
in seers and prophets and in Christ over 
all, Thou dost stand at the door and 
knock. May we open the door and, ad- 
mitting the divine guest, ourselves be 
fit channels of that love which, at last, 
will break down every wall of partition 
and fulfill the desires of all nations. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1954. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, a Senator 


from the State of Maryland, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BEALL thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. KNowLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 17, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


Z 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 57) to print the proceedings 
in connection with the placing of the 
statue of Marcus Whitman in the 
Capitol. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 54. An act for the relief of Juan Ezcurra 
and Francisco Ezcurra; 

S.316. An act for the relief of Vera Laza- 
ros and Cristo Lazaros; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Mamertas 
Cvirka and Mrs. Petronele Cvirka; 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Alice Power 
and Ruby Power; 

S. 931. An act for the relief of Vilhjalmur 
Thorlaksson Bjarnar; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Silva Gal- 
jevscek: 

S. 1137. An act for the relief of Utako 
Kanitz; 

S. 1440. An act for the relief of Paolo Da- 
nesi; 

S. 1652. An act for the relief of Robert A. 
Tyrrell; and 

S. 2073. An act for the relief of Esther 
Wagner, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Martin, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Public Works was authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Banking and 
Currency Committee was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the Senate 
session. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
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the Acting Secretary, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, for the year 
ended April 1, 1953, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


PURCHASE OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION CORN—LETTER 
AND PETITION FROM FARMERS 
ELEVATOR CO., MOORETON, N. 
DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Iam in 
receipt of a letter from M. L. Smestad, 
manager, Farmers Elevator Co., of 
Mooreton, N. Dak., enclosing a petition 
signed by 35 patrons of that company, 
relating to the purchase of Commodity 
Credit Corporation corn at the binsites. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
and petition be appropriately referred, 
and that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
the letter was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


FARMERS ELEVATOR Co. OF MooRETON, 
Mooreton, N. Dak., February 24, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, Washington D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lancer: Enclosed is a copy of a 
petition signed by a group of our patrons in 
regard to the right to purchase CCC corn 
from Government binsites. 

This right was taken away from us about 
2 weeks ago by an order from the CCC 
stating that any corn leaving the binsites 
must be loaded in boxcars and shipped to 
the terminals. 

We feel that North Dakota being a disaster 
State should have the opportunity to pur- 
chase this corn locally. We cannot under- 
stand why we should not have first oppor- 
tunity to purchase this corn for the same 
price as that received at the terminals. 

We thank you very kindly for any help 
you can give us on this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
M. L. SMESTAD, 
Manager. 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC BEV- 
ERAGE ADVERTISING IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE—PETITION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a letter in the nature of a 
petition signed by 24 Christian women of 
Beach, N. Dak., favoring the enactment 
of House bill 1227, prohibiting the ad- 
vertisement of liquor in interstate com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Beacu, N. DAK., February 16, 1954. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: As Christian women we 
you to get a hearing on the Bryson bill, 
H. R. 1227 opposing the advertising of liquor 
over radio, television, and in es. 
Please make notice of this petition to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and give copies to the 
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chairmen of the proper committees. Do all 
you can to pass this law and also H. R. 
5220, H. R. 5221, and H. R. 5222. 

Why was not package liquor stores taken 
out overseas? Why was not liquor taken 
out of officers’ clubs and beer out of post 
exchanges? 

What are you doing to get alcohol out of 
the armed services? We do not want Uncle 
Sam in the liquor business. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. G. E. Hockstetter, Mary Mary Pae- 
ner, Mrs. Bert Sperry, Mrs. Ernest 
Zielsdorf, Mrs. A. J. Beier, Miss Irene 
Henne, Gladys Goddard, Mrs. L. P. 
Zempel, Mrs, O. L. Olsrud, Mrs. 
Dorothy Adams, Mrs. J. O. Peterson, 
Mrs. Chaska, Mrs. F. D. Spielgelberg, 
Nancy A. Hollenbeck, Mrs. C. Zielsdorf, 
Mrs. F. Bosserman, Mrs. R. Riden- 
hower, Mrs. R. W. Itrich, Mrs. W. E. 
Logan, Mrs. C. Neudeck, Mrs. Frances 
Beier, Mrs. Joe M. Zinsli, Mrs. Charles 
Slocomb, Mrs. Lillian Harlan. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 18, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 54. An act for the relief of Juan Ezcurra 
and Francisco Ezcurra; 

S. 316. An act for the relief of Vera La- 
zaros and Cristo Lazaros; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Mamertas 
Cvirka and Mrs. Petronele Cvirka; 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Alice Power 
and Ruby Power; 

S. 931. An act for the relief of Vilhjalmur 
Thorlaksson Bjarnar; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Silva Gal- 
jevscek; 

S. 1137. An act for the relief of Utako 
Kanitz; 

S. 1440. An act for the relief of Paolo 
Danesi; 

S. 1652. An act for the relief of Robert A, 


Tyrrell; and 
S. 2073. An act for the relief of Esther 
Wagner. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MUNDT introduced a bill (S. 
3152) to provide an adequate balanced, 
and orderly flow of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts in interstate and foreign commerce; 
to stabilize prices of milk and dairy 
products; to impose a stabilization fee 
on the marketing of milk and butterfat; 
and for other purposes, which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mundt when 
he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954, I submitted Senate Reso- 
lution 213, proposing the establishment 
of a Small Business Committee as a per- 
manent standing committee of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Kennepy] has expressed to me the 
wish that he might join as a cosponsor 
of that proposed resolution. I now ask 
that his name be added as a cosponsor, 

I am not asking at this time for a 
reprint of the resolution, but I may ask 
that it be reprinted so that the names 
of all cosponsors may appear. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Statement on the Anacostia River flood- 
control project, made by him before the 
Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954. 


INSUN LEE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 179) for the relief of Insun 
Lee, which was, in line 7, to strike out 
“and head tax.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
July 30, 1953, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 179. On February 16, 1954, the 
House passed the bill with an amend- 
ment to strike three words which are un- 


necessary. 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


LIESELOTTE SOMMER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 2108) for the relief of Lies- 
elotte Sommer, which was, in line 7, after 
the word “act”, to insert: “Provided, That 
her marriage to her United States citi- 
zen fiance, Sgt. Leroy Meininger, shall 
occur not later than 6 months following 
the date of the enactment of this act: 
Provided further, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
August 1, 1953, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 2108. On February 16, 1954, the 
House passed the bill with an amend- 
ment and stated that the bill had been 
amended to conform with established 
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precedents. The amendment does not 
affect the original intent of the bill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MRS. ALA OLEJCAK (NEE 
HOLUBOWA) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 2151) for the relief of Mrs. 
Ala Olejcak (nee Holubowa), which was, 
in line 7, after the word “act”, to insert 
“Provided, That this exemption shall ap- 
ply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act.” 

Mr. WATKINS, Mr. President, on 
August 1, 1953, the Senate passed Senate 
bill 2151. On February 16, 1954, the 
House passed the bill with an amendment 
and stated that the bill had been 
amended to conform with established 
precedents. The amendment does not 
affect the original intent of the bill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MRS. ORINDA JOSEPHINE QUIGLEY 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3832) for the relief of Mrs. Orinda Jose- 
phine Quigley, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, House 
bill 3832, for the relief of Mrs. Orinda 
Josephine Quigley, was passed by the 
Senate on March 2, 1954, with an amend- 
ment. The House disagreed to the 
amendment and has requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Acting President pro tempore appointed 
Mr. WILEY, Mr. Butter of Maryland, 
and Mr. Konz conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
PROPOSED EDUCATION LEGISLA- 
TION 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 

dent, in the absence of the Senator from 

Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], a member of 

the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

fare, and in his behalf, I desire to give 
notice that the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare has scheduled public 

hearings for Friday, April 2, 1954, at 10 

a. m., in room P-63, Old Supreme Court 

room, of the Capitol Building, on bills 

embodying certain recommendations of 
the President in the field of education. 

These recommendations, contained in 

the state of the Union message and in 

the President’s budget message, have 
been introduced in legislative form in 

the bills S. 2723, S. 2724, and S. 2856. 

There is an urgency for the early con- 

sideration of these recommendations, 

especially the bill S. 2723, which author- 
izes State and White House conferences 
on education. 

The hearing will be conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Education, consisting 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] as chairman, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Upton], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS FOR 
RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a few days 
ago, on behalf of myself and a number 
of other Senators, I introduced Senate 
bill 3092. In it certain references were 
made to the fund made available under 
section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Con- 
gress. 

I asked the Library of Congress for 
information as to the amount of that 
fund, and was advised, on March 16, 
1954, that it was approximately $469 
million. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks certain tabu- 
lations furnished me by the Library of 
Congress providing information perti- 
nent to the bill. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Number of persons receiving public-assistance payments, by program and by State, January 19541 


Old-age 
assis 


$ 
15 


Alabama 04. 320 10, 334 ĉl, 
Alaska 1.648 939 3, 
Arizona.. 13, 845 3, 925 15, 
Arkansas 53, 005 7, 255 27, 
Californias.. 271, 334 50, 934 166, 
Colorado.. 3 52, 641 5,390 20, 
Connecticut 16, 386 4,017 13, 
Delaware 1, 668 742 2 
District of Columbia.. 2, 792 2.131 8, 
5 23 Saj s 
Hawai... = 1,917 2,853 10, 
Idaho 8, 986 1, 861 6, 
Illinois... 102, 920 19, 487 73, 
1 Preliminary figures. 


Aid to dependent 
children 


38888888 


Sree 


g 
8 


Indiana 
— SI 


2 Includes 3,973 persons aged 60-64 eligible under State but not Federal - State program, 


Total 
recipients 


38, 920 7,400} 25,770; 1,665 /............ 
44, 145 5,914) 21,113] 1,360 |........--.. 
35, 033 4,028 3, 110 
55,452 12, 763 — aan 
4 T ws 
10, 771 5, 439 3, 868 
80, 213 17, 879 1,825 
52, 937 6, 983 34 
94, 438 12, 144 9, 343 
62, 442 12, 602 2, 133 
133, 018 20, 248 14, 382 

9, 765 2, 094 1,314 
18, 461 2,411 —— 
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j 
H 


fam. 


2,645 22 75 78 11, 212 2, 689 8, O41 487 
6, 784 1,139 3, 948 290 65, 798 20, 775 74, 538 8,103 780 
20, 961 6, 017 16, 942 839 220, 735 18, 787 73, 183 — 
11, 430 5, 941 21, 564 440 1,876 || Utah. 9, 552 2, 928 10, 228 214 1,613 
108, 240 46, 034 163, 013 4, 331 35, 801 6, 859 1, 006 3, 582 166 299 
50, 635 17, 537 66, 069 4, 639 8, 226 690 180 580 40 65 
8, 412 1,456 5, 228 110 761 17, 290 7, 754 29, 693 1,331 4,317 
106, 613 12, 731 47, 744 3, 632 6, 743 62, 765 8, 604 29, 217 780 5, 771 
95, 236 15, 564 53, 393 2, 213 4,855 26, 188 17,140 63, 425 1,152 5,944 
20, 740 3, 334 11, 811 346 2,441 || Wisconsin...... 47, 530 7, 747 26, 773 1, 201 1,112 
61, 401 24, 502 93, 132 15, 896 11, 428 4,093 513 1,827 37 444 
44,750 36, 278 117, 954 1, 285 14, 270 
8, 814 3,103 10, 548 187 1.0 © Total. 1, 964, 699 99, 733 198, 245 
42,319 7,052 26, 976 1, 666 6, 713 
Nore.—Total number receiving payments, all ms: 4,847,816. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, an elfare, Bureau of Public Assistance, 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I also ask commodities in price-support inventory There being no objection, the tabula- 
that there be printed a tabulation show- as of December 31, 1953, and total in- tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ing the quantity and value of commodi- vestment as of December 31, 1952. Recorp, as follows: 
ties pledged for outstanding loans and : 


Quantity and value of commodities pledged for outstanding loans and commodities in price-support inventory as of Dec. 31, 1958, and total 
inveslment as of Dec. 31, 1952 


[All figures in thousands) 


Investment as of Dee. 31, 1953 1 


Total investment as 
of Dec. 31, 19524 


Commodity Unit of measure Pledged for loans In inventory 


Basic commodities: 
Corn. 


"4, 184 | 1,182 
1, 176, 763 
— 1, 814.053 


Designated nonbasic commodities: 
neasa butterfat: 
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=| 
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3 
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' 
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+ 
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' 
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p 
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#5 
28 
2888 


S 
a 


FB FeF Sb 


BS 
888828888 


to 
— 


— ä 8 0 289, 822 
——ͤͤ 
— 2, 452, 202 
1 Book value before deduction of reserve for losses, ? Less than a thousand, 
EXECUTIVE SESSION EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED (For nominations this day received, 


Mr, 5 ee President, if The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- See the end of Senate proceedings.) 
agreeable to the Senate, I now move that = 
the Senate proceed fo the consideration pore laid before the Senate messages The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem 

from the President of the United States pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
of executive business, and consider the 
executive calendar, beginning with the ‘Submitting several nominations, which tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
new reports. were referred to the appropriate com- nominations on the calendar, beginning 


The motion was agreed to. mittees. with the new reports, 
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UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William A. Kimbel, of South 
Carolina, to be a representative of the 
United States of America to the ninth 
session of the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the postmaster 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
nominations which have been confirmed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to place in the Recor at this 
point a statement showing the amount 
of taxes paid to the Federal Government 
by Hawaii and a number of the States of 
the Union during the fiscal year 1953. 

The amount of taxes paid to the Fed- 
eral Government by Hawaii has con- 
sistently exceeded that of 9 and at times 
up to 17 States. In the fiscal year 1953, 
for example, the total of taxes paid by 
Hawaii exceeded that of nine different 
States as follows: 


Ar ( $136, 604, 000 
New Hampshire 122, 726, 000 
Meents 122, 724, 000 
ioo... 8 117. 604, 000 
New Mexico 112, 791, 000 
Se eee: a 79, 262, 000 
South Dakota..........--.. — 76,804,000 
E22 Gp aaao 75, 151, 000 
North Dakota 71, 401, 000 
8 63, 790, 000 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak from the desk of the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray]. I have already obtained his 
consent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate very long. I wish 
to discuss some points which have a 
bearing on the pending measure, the 
Hawaiian statehood bill, perhaps at the 
expense of some repetition. I may men- 
tion points which have already been 
covered. However, I hope to bring to the 
discussion a different viewpoint with re- 
gard to some of the facts which have al- 
ready been discussed. 

I feel that the pending measure is by 
far the most important bill on the 
calendar at this session. It is more im- 
portant than any bill on the calendar 
during any recent session, and more im- 
portant than any measure that is likely 
to be on the calendar in the near future. 

The newspaper headlines today are 
filled with screaming news about the tax 
bill, and about the so-called McCarthy 
investigation. We have on our minds, of 
course, the farm bill, and the great ques- 
tion of balancing the budget. However, 
long after those questions shall have 
been solved in one way or another, long 
after they are gone and forgotten, and 
even after we are gone and this Chamber 
hears our voices no more, our decision 
as to whether or not to leave the present 
outer borders of the 48 States and go to 
distant and disconnected areas for the 
admission of new States will have a ma- 
terial bearing on the future of the coun- 
try, not for 50 years, but for 1,000 years. 

If this measure should pass it would 
become like the law of the Medes and 
Persians in the old days, a system of law 
which could not stand becaues it could 
not be amended. If this bill passes there 
will be no amending, no retracing of 
steps, no turning back. The die will have 
been cast. The very nature, the basic 
structure, and the fundamental princi- 
ples on which this Nation was founded 
will have been materially changed. 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
who addressed the Senate yesterday 
afternoon. He brought out in a very fine 
manner facts which I think are not gen- 
erally known by the Senate. I refer par- 
ticularly to the geography of the area 
which it is proposed to take in as a State, 
the physical facts relating to the dis- 
connected parts of the Territory, and the 
international waters which separate its 
remnants in the Pacific. I say “rem- 
nants” with all due respect, because they 
are only remnants of land. 

The Senator from Texas pointed out 
the facts with reference to representa- 
tion of the States in the Senate, and 
showed how by the admission of Hawaii 
it would be decreased for each State. 
These are most material facts. He 
brought out many other points which I 
shall not undertake to review. I think 
the Senate and the Nation are especially 
indebted to him for his fine address. 
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Mr. President, I have a very high re- 
gard for the fine people of Hawaii. So 
far as I know, they have lived up to the 
opportunity which came to that area to 
become a Territory of the United States. 
I believe that no people have ever been 
more fortunate than they were when it 
became a Territory. Iam glad that they 
appreciate the citizenship which was be- 
stowed upon them, and that they have 
proved worthy of it. I have a high re- 
gard for Delegate FARRINGTON, who rep- 
resents them in the Congress, and for his 
very fine approach to matters. 

I have heard a great deal said about 
the fine war record of the people of 
Hawaii. I commend them for it, and I 
share with them the glory we all take 
in their outstanding record. But, Mr. 
President, as one who was living among 
the people during the war, I remind them 
that I did not hear a single person in the 
United States suggest that we should not 
go to their defense when Pearl Harbor 
was attacked. I did not hear anyone in 
the States suggest that we not defend 
them. Asa matter of fact, everyone was 
willing to provide for that purpose every- 
thing in blood, money, sweat, and tears, 
and did do it. 

While those fine Hawaiians were fight- 
ing a war which had started in their own 
backyard, many in this great body were 
fighting in that same war. I do not have 
the honor and the privilege to say that I 
was one of them. Many Senators had 
their sons fighting in that war. Several 
of them lost sons in that war. Many of 
them had close friends and relatives who 
became prisoners of war. I had some 
very close friends who suffered the tor- 
tures of the damned for 4 years, and 
then lost their lives at the end as prison- 
ers of war. From some of those who 
came back I heard in a brief way what 
they had suffered. 

So, Mr. President, with all due defer- 
ence to the fine people of Hawaii and 
their very splendid war record, I can say 
that there were others who had splendid 
war records, that there were others who 
made sacrifices, and that there were 
others who fought in that war. All of 
us are proud of what they did, and I 
share their pride in their record in the 
Korean war. 

I claim no credit for the men from 
Mississippi who fought in that war. I 
noticed, however, that several of them 
were awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, as was true also of men from 
other States. Fighting a war for one’s 
nation is the burden and honor of those 
who live under the flag. 

I do not detract one bit from the war 
record of the Hawaiian people, but I do 
not think that that alone entitles the 
Territory to statehood within the United 
States. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said about the historical facts, as a back- 
ground for the admission of Territories 
as States heretofore. I believe that the 
historical development of this country by 
way of the taking in vast areas, first 
making them Territories and then 
making them into States, was not a mat- 
ter of how many people lived in a given 
Territory at any particular date, and it 
was not a matter wholly of what the po- 
litical situation was at the time in the 
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Senate or the House, although that con- 
sideration may have had a temporary 
bearing. We were following a general 
pattern of extending the frontiers of the 
Nation, and unless some unusual circum- 
stance intervened it was inevitable that 
all the territory on the American conti- 
nent within the continental boundaries, 
from Mexico to Canada, would eventu- 
ally come into the Union. That was the 
pattern. 

The movement of the tide of civiliza- 
tion and habitation westward was the 
inevitable consequence of the normal de- 
velopment of this country. It would 
have been unusual if any area adjoining 
existing States had not been taken in. 
That was the pattern, and it was fol- 
lowed in a continuity of operation, with 
one exception. Every Territory that was 
made a State was already joined or con- 
nected to an area that was already a 
State; except California which was 
taken in a few years before there was a 
State on any of its boundaries. At any 
rate, the trend was inevitable, and the 
development of the Nation moved along 
in normal channels and in the normal 
course of events. 

However, a proposal to branch out into 
a new area, even into the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean itself, and take it into the 
Union as a State represents a serious 
departure from our previous concepts. 
It must be remembered that the new 
State will have equal representation in 
the Senate, and therefore equal power 
and equal voice in the decision of na- 
tional policies and in the administra- 
tion of all our affairs all over the world, 
as well as domestic affairs. In these 
days when it is normal for the Congress 
to regulate the details of our domestic 
economy and many phases of our life, 
even down to minor and insignificant 
details, to go out to islands in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean and make them 
into another State that will be vested 
with power, equal to that of any present 
State, is indeed a strange departure from 
the old pattern, and the precedents of 
the past have no direct bearing and are 
of little or no value in trying to weigh 
the merits of the proposition. 

I was impressed yesterday afternoon— 
and I am very glad the suggestion will 
be presented in even more detail soon— 
by what was said with reference to com- 
monwealth status for Hawaii. I believe 
what is meant by commonwealth status 
is not understood very clearly by the 
people of Hawaii. It is not their fault. 
It is not too well understood even by 
our own people. I suppose the fault is 
that of Congress, for not having in- 
formed them properly. As the subject 
was being discussed yesterday afternoon, 
I remembered that the people of Hawaii 
have been told over and over again that 
it is statehood or nothing, that it is 
statehood or being a colony, that it is 
either statehood or something very low 
in the ladder of political existence. 

I regret to say that I notice in their 
argument—and it has become a very 
emotional question with them—there 
has entered an old gutter phrase which 
has not been used around this country, 
namely, that they would be second-rate 
citizens unless they got statehood, 
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Mr. President, I submit with all fair- 
ness that, in view of the facts, that is 
misleading to the people of Hawaii; it 
certainly is not based on the facts of 
life. It is unfair to them to be told 
that they are second-rate citizens un- 
less a certain particular form of govern- 
ment is granted to them; namely, state- 
hood. I never heard of such an idea 
until it was advanced in the Senate with 
respect to Hawaii only a few weeks ago. 
It is a term they certainly do not deserve. 

I am reminded that I had the expe- 
rience 2 years ago of being 1 of 4 Mem- 
bers of this body who went to Ottawa, 
Canada, as representatives of the Sen- 
ate—by invitation and without any legal 
status, but merely as visitors—to a meet- 
ing of what is called the British Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association. 
I was tremendously impressed with what 
I saw and learned at that 2-day and 
2-night meeting. I was so impressed 
and interested that I stayed over an ex- 
tra day and evening and then went to 
another place in Canada. I remember 
that there was a representative there 
from the Parliament of the Isle of Man, 
a parliamentary body which has had 
some kind of session without interrup- 
tion every year for more than a thousand 
years, during which time it has trans- 
acted some measure of business for the 
people of the Isle of Man. I remember 
that there was also there a representa- 
tive from Bermuda. When he spoke he 
reminded the assembly that he repre- 
sented the oldest continuous parliamen- 
tary body anywhere in the American 
area. I have forgotten the number of 
years it has been in existence. I met 
there a gentleman from Ceylon and gen- 
tlemen from Australia and New Zealand. 
I met persons there who represented 
purely Crown colonies. There were men 
there from Pakistan and from India. 

The thing which impressed me was 
the great pride they evidenced in the 
institutions which they represented; the 
historic background and record of these 
institutions of free government; the fine 
traditions which they brought to the 
meeting and which they refiected for 
their people; the development of years 
and years of their religions, their social 
order, their economy, and their political 
achievements. They were a highly re- 
spectable group. It opened my eyes to 
what people can achieve, and it caused 
me to realize what the people of Hawaii 
can achieve. Hawaii does not have to 
be a disconnected part of 48 States which 
most of the Hawaiian people will never 
see, but, within their own geographical 
sphere, within their own religion, within 
their own customs, within their economic 
development, within their geographic 
area, within the kinship and the friend- 
ship they have with their Asiatic neigh- 
bors and their blood relatives, they will 
be able to develop essentially as a com- 
monwealth connected with the United 
States, unmeasured attainments over the 
years. They, too, will have pride in their 
distinct achievements. 

Mr. President, I shall listen with in- 
terest to the fuller explanation of the 
bill which will come before us sometime 
pp as I understand from the authors 

it. 
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I refuse to accept the terminology ap- 
plied to the Hawaiians by some of their 
own representatives in speaking of a 
second-class citizenship, or any other 
kind of derogatory expression. I feel 
that it was spoken in a time of emotional 
stress. Unfortunately, the question has 
become somewhat an emotional ques- 
tion. But, still, the logic and the facts 
should be considered. 

Mr. President, I have been interested 
in what the platforms of the two parties 
provide with reference to the question of 
statehood. On the surface, it is an ar- 
gument, but I do not believe the Ameri- 
can people fully understand what the 
past 10 or 20 years have brought about 
with reference to party platforms. Ido 
not accuse any member of any party of 
any personal insincerity, but we are 
aware of the fact that provisions are 
adopted in party platforms without dis- 
cussion on one side or the other, without 
debate, without inquiry, without investi- 
gation, so that a platform largely be- 
comes a patchwork of appeals to various 
minority groups. I do not use those 
words in any disrespectful way, but work 
is done behind the scenes, so to speak, 
and the merits of a particular plank are 
not mentioned. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], an unusually well-informed 
gentleman, referred to the fact that the 
Republican platform advocated state- 
hood for Puerto Rico. The Senator from 
New Mexico said he thought it got into 
the platform through inadvertence. 
Honest BILL KNOWLAND—and I use the 
words “honest Bru” deliberately—as 
the leader of the Republican Party on 
the floor, he immediately said he was 
against it. Another Senator said it got 
into the platform by inadvertence. In 
fact, it was put into the platform soon 
after Puerto Rico had been given a new 
status which, apparently, the majority 
of the people of the island favored. The 
circumstances are certainly conclusive 
proof that the plank with respect to 
Puerto Rico was not taken seriously. 

I think that typifies to a large extent, 
unfortunately, the attitude toward a 
great number of declarations which go 
into party platforms which are consid- 
ered to be relatively minor and which 
are not to be decided on their merits at 
the time, but, gradually, by accretion, bit 
by bit, such pronouncements do become 
political questions and come before the 
Congress, backed with resolutions of var- 
ious kinds far exceeding the merits of 
the proposal, 

In that way, I think, a great many of 
the American people are misled and a 
great many persons who run for both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate find themselves confronted with 
platforms to which they agree more or 
less in their candidacy before the ques- 
tions involved are considered on their 
merits at all. 

So, Mr. President, I think it is fair to 
say that this provision crept into the 
platform without full consideration. It 
involves altogether a new question. As 
I have stated, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLAND] rose in his seat 
yesterday and said, “Regardless of where 
statehood for Puerto Rico is advocated, 
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I think it is unsound; I think it is a mis- 
take, and I am against it.” 

I think every Member of the Senate 
should have the same attitude with ref- 
erence to all these proposed statehood 
bills and should consider them strictly 
on their merits and not feel bound by 
what any party platform says or does 
not say. 

Mr. President, I shall not rehash or 
re-recite testimony with reference to the 
Communist threat in Hawaii. I do wish 
to comment, however, on some of the 
things in the report. 

I have just returned from a meeting 
of the Armed Services Committee where 
Secretary Wilson, Secretary Stevens, Ad- 
miral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and others are being ex- 
amined with reference to communism in 
the Army. A microscopic eye is being 
placed upon every little, insignificant 
fact, even down to discussing individuals, 
and ascertaining the exact number of 
physicians who were taken into the serv- 
ices under the Doctors’ Draft Act, so 
called, about which there was a question 
of loyalty raised, and as to the exact 
number here and the exact number there. 
The trend is toward having a microscopic 
examination of the Army, in order to 
ascertain the total number of such per- 
sons in the service. I suppose the in- 
vestigation will apply to all the armed 
services, to see if there is one scintilla 
of evidence of disloyalty, communistic 
trends, or anything else of a subversive 
nature. 

Such an examination is all right, and 
is as it should be. But, at the same 
time, on the floor of the Senate, only a 
block and a half away from where the 
inquiry is in progress, there is under de- 
bate a bill to admit a new State into 
the Union, as to which a serious ques- 
tion has been raised and serious testi- 
mony has been given, to the effect, not 
that there are simply a few Commu- 
nists in Hawaii, but many. All that has 
ever been said about the Army has been 
that there were only a few Communists 
in the Army. But the charge has been 
made and substantiated that there are 
in Hawaii a great many Communists, 
who have so much influence in their 
organization that they would play a 
material part in selecting the Senators 
and Representatives who would sit in 
Congress from the proposed State of 
Hawaii. 

In view of that background, what have 
we before the Senate from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs with 
reference to our Government’s more re- 
cent investigation of communism in Ha- 
waii? We have merely a letter from the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
He did not even testify as a witness. He 
did not even come before the committee 
to be cross-examined. He simply sent a 
letter, presumably at the request of the 
committee. 

The Attorney General is a very busy 
man. He has been in office only a little 
more than a year. He has to represent 
the Government before the Supreme 
Court and to state to the Court his views 
of what their duties and responsibilities 
are, and what he believes the law to be. 
He has to advise the President of the 
United States. He must conduct the af- 
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fairs of the entire Department of Justice, 
and perform a host of other duties which 
have been piled on him in 1 year's time. 

Yet, Mr. President, all the committee 
has had from the legal branch of the 
Government is a mere statement. It has 
not received testimony. I am not talk - 
ing about information received under 
oath. The Attorney General did not 
even appear before the committee, as I 
understand, and let any Senator question 
him. What did he say? He did not say 
there were no Communists. He did not 
refute the charges which have been made 
in the Senate that Communists are ac- 
tive in Hawaii. I read from the bottom 
of page 7 of the committee report: 

The facts known to me— 


He did not give the committee the 
facts. He did not let the committee pass 
on the facts. He does not let the Sen- 
ate pass on them. He merely said, in 
effect, “I know some things, and I have 
them before me, but they are closed, and 
you may not see them.” 

I continue to read from the report: 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate— 


“Indicate” is a rather balanced word. 
It does not say anything positively. 

The facts known to me concerning com- 
munism in Hawaii do not indicate any rea- 
son to believe that communism— 


Did the Attorney General say that 
communism exists in Hawaii? No. He 
said— 
is a greater menace in Hawaii at the present 
time than it was in 1950. 


I would not have believed that that 
could have happened, if I had not been 
told about it and had not seen it in the 
report in cold print. With all deference 
to the Attorney General, I do not be- 
lieve he touched top, side, or bottom of 
the question which was before the com- 
mittee. That kind of testimony would 
not be admissible in the most inferior 
court of any State of the United States, 
Grand juries are investigating bodies, 
comparable in some way to the commit- 
tees of Congress. They make recom- 
mendations to the court. They repre- 
sent the people, as we represent the 
people. There is not a grand jury in 
the United States which would have 
made a statement like that. There is not 
a court, even a justice-of-the-peace 
court, which would accept testimony like 
that. Nevertheless, Congress is asked to 
admit a State into the Union despite the 
existence of a serious question about the 
existence of communism, and with testi- 
mony so weak and uncertain as this, tes- 
timony which also is hearsay. 

I shall read on, because I wish to place 
in the Recor all that the Attorney Gen- 
eral said: 

As a matter of fact, the known members 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii appear to 
be fewer in number at present than they 
were in 1950. 


The Attorney General does not say 
what investigation he has made. He 
does not say whether it was an investi- 
gation made by the FBI, although I pre- 
sume it was the FBI that told him this. 
But I know that the United States attor- 
ney who lives in Hawaii and who repre- 
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sents the Attorney General and tries 
cases in his behalf, is there from day to 
day. He was requested to appear before 
the committee, but, as I understand, the 
Department of Justice turned down the 
request. That can better be confirmed 
by a member of the committee, but it is 
my information, and I do not believe it 
will be disputed. 

The Attorney General said: 

As a matter of fact, the known members 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii appear 


To him, I suppose— 


to be fewer in number at present than they 
were in 1950. 


Why was 1950 selected? I think one 
reason is that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], in 
either the year 1949 or the year 1950, 
filed a blistering report, in which he said 
he had evidence, from which he had 
reached the conclusion, that conditions 
with respect to communism in Hawaii 
were extremely bad, 

The slant of the letter in the report 
indicates that the department is trying 
to pull away from the period of the earli- 
er report, because the Attorney General 
continues by saying: 

Undoubtedly, the recent conviction of the 
leaders of the Communist conspiracy in 
Hawaii has contributed to this decline in 
Communist Party membership. I believe 
it inevitable that this conviction will have 
a weakening effect on the strength of com- 
munism in Hawaii. 


Many of us share that belief, but it 
does not answer the question, How 
strong are the Communists in Hawaii 
now, and how active are they? I con- 
tinue to read from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter: 

The fact that it has been necessary to 
prosecute the leaders of the Communist con- 
spiracy in Hawaii is, in my opinion, no more 
of an indication of the strength of the party 
in that area than the convictions of the 
Communist leaders in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, and Los Angeles are indications of 
party control and dominance in those areas. 


That is an argumentative statement; 
certainly it is not evidence. It does not 
give any facts. The Attorney General 
is merely giving his conclusion. As Sen- 
ators, we have a responsibility, in con- 
sidering the proposed legislation, to form 
conclusions of our own. It is only on 
the facts that a true, sound conclusion 
can be arrived at in any case. That is 
particularly true on an intangible ques- 
tion such as that of communism. 

I was amazed to learn that the com- 
mittee did not have more facts from the 
Department of Justice. I indulge the 
strong wish that the committee had gone 
into the matter and insisted on direct 
proof. With all deference to the Attor- 
ney General, it seems to me that it is 
the responsibility and duty of the Senate 
to get the facts for ourselves and to try 
to evaluate them. 

I believe one of the chief sources of 
information which would be pertinent 
to the question would be the persons who 
have been in Hawaii, living and grap- 
pling with the question, going behind 
the scenes, and getting evidence on 
which to prepare the cases for trial. If 
we are to have an opinion, let us have 
the opinion of a courthouse lawyer who 
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has been on the ground and knows what 
is going on. His opinion would be 
worth something. It still would not 
give us facts. 

I am greatly disappointed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senate does not have di- 
rect, clear-cut, factual proof on which 
the Senate, or at least the members of 
the committee, might pass judgment, but 
apparently we have not been able to have 
a real look at the facts. 

To show that the question is not as 
clear as a bell, the report mentions a 
statement by the very able Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] as proof that 
there is no communism there. It cites 
the report which he made to the com- 
mittee last year. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has changed his mind, but the 
fact that he once said communism was 
there and he now says it is not there, 
certainly shows that the evidence is not 
clear-cut; and other witnesses are still 
saying the same thing the Senator from 
Nebraska said in 1949 or 1950. 

One of the witnesses was Judge Stain- 
back, a man who once advocated state- 
hood for Hawaii. Apparently there is 
not a thing in the record to indicate 
why he changed his mind, except what 
he knows, not from a short visit, but 
by coming and going and living among 
those people. He is a man of honor, 
as is the Senator from Nebraska and as 
is the Attorney General. The only one 
of those three persons who has spent 
years in Hawaii and has lived with the 
problem has a very firm opinion, and 
says, Go slow. There is trouble there.” 

Today one committee of the Senate is 
examining, with a microscope, the file 
of every man who is in the military serv- 
ice, including the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the Marines. The chairman of the 
committee is going to examine, bit by 
bit, every detail of the files. At the same 
time the Senate is meeting in the Senate 
Chamber, and is discussing the question 
of admitting to statehood an area more 
than 2,000 miles from our western shore- 
line. Someone has gone to Hawaii, spent 
a couple of days there, and then has 
said, “There is no danger or threat of 
communism in Hawaii.” The Attorney 
General did not say that his statement 
was based on any visit to Hawaii, or any- 
thing of that kind. 

So, in the most serious matter now 
before the Congress, there is resorting to 
the flimsiest kind of proof indeed, it 
is merely hearsay, which would not stand 
up in court as evidence. It would not 
be admissible as evidence. It is hear- 
say because the evidence is not given 
by men who have been in contact with 
the facts and who know, of their own 
knowledge, what they are talking about. 
Such advocates are buttressing the case 
for statehood by saying there is no com- 
munism in Hawaii because the people 
of Hawaii, when they adopted their con- 
stitution, wrote into the constitution a 
provision that— 

No person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization, or asso- 
ciation which advocates, the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of this 
State or of the United States shall be quali- 
fied to hold any public office or employment. 


The fact that such a provision was 
written into the constitution is stated 
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as a ground for admission to Hawaii to 
statehood. If the people of Hawaii were 
going to say anything on the subject, 
what else could they have said? I do 
not detract from their sincerity, but that 
is the only thing that they could have 
said if they asked for admission of 
Hawaii as a State within the United 
States. 

On page 9 of the report of the com- 
mittee is found the statement of three 
contentions of the committee, and it is 
the third to which I call attention, 
namely, “that communism in Hawaii is 
no more of a threat to the present Ter- 
ritorial government or the proposed 
State government than it is in any of 
the existing States.” 

That report will go out all over the 
country, and some people, not knowing 
any better, will believe that statement. 
I wish to challenge it. 

Two or three years ago the FBI either 
made or undertook to make a census in 
the United States and to list the num- 
ber of Communists in each State. The 
FBI tabulated the information and re- 
leased data as to the number of Commu- 
nists by States. Do my colleagues know 
how many Communists the FBI found 
in Mississippi? One. Still, someone in 
Illinois or another State far removed, in 
reading the committee report, might say, 
“There are just as many Communists in 
the United States as in Hawaii. I got 
that out of the committee report. They 
are bound to know what they are talk- 
ing about.” 

I submit that the statement from the 
report which I just read is a reckless one. 
I do not believe it was written by a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. The statement has 
no basis in fact whatsoever, and it should 
not be considered, and I am sure will not 
be considered, by any Senator. 

My intention is solely to point out to 
the people the reckless character of some 
of the statements which get into these 
reports, and to point out to the Senate 
that the statements do not reflect facts. 
This is not a factual report. It repre- 
sents a number of conclusions of the per- 
son who wrote the report. A person has 
a right to express himself, of course, but 
I do not think any person has a right 
to place such statements in a report un- 
less he has them reasonably verified by 
facts; and the statement which I have 
read will not stand up under scrutiny. 

Mr. President, I have thought about 
this matter a great deal in connection 
with the foreign policy of this country. 
Iam not an expert on our foreign policy. 
I think perhaps it would be well to have 
some who are not experts say something 
about our foreign policy; and I say that 
with all deference to those who are well- 
versed in that subject. Sometimes we 
need to have such a discussion from the 
commonsense viewpoint, or from the 
crossroads viewpoint, or from the down- 
to-earth viewpoint of the American peo- 
ple. After all is said and done, the whole 
question of admitting Hawaii as a State, 
and the whole Asiatic question, are in- 
volved in our future foreign policy. 

Mr. President, the Asiatic picture is 
not encouraging. I do not believe I am 
a pessimist; I know I do not mean to be; 
but, in my opinion, we have been think- 
ing about the statehood problem suffi- 
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ciently in terms of the realities of the 
situation. We should recognize that 
Asia is a serious trouble spot, that there 
is no quick cure available to us for the 
trouble brewing there, and I am afraid 
it is a spot where there will be a series 
of little wars for a long, long time to 
come; or perhaps a big war, although I 
pray not. But I have been impressed 
with the fact that before we admit an- 
other State into the Union we should 
review a part of the picture before us. 

The other day I read a statement made 
by General Ridgway, in which, so to 
speak, he was crying before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of either the 
House or the Senate that “You decrease 
my money and decrease my men, but you 
don’t decrease my commitments. You 
continue to give me assignments, but 
you don’t give me the men to fill those 
assignments.” 

I believe that is a sound warning and 
I am not saying that in criticism of the 
present budget. I think it is a warning 
which we will need to heed for a number 
of years. This country is already com- 
mitted in Europe by the NATO agree- 
ment, and has been since 1949. We en- 
tered into an agreement with certain 
countries of Europe, which I supported, 
in which it was agreed that an attack 
on one country should be considered an 
attack against all countries of NATO. 
The countries with whom we have lined 
up extend all the way from Canada to 
Turkey. We have done a great deal in 
a material way and with our men in 
carrying out and preparing to carry out 
those commitments in all seriousness; 
but all the armed men those countries 
hayve—all the armed men in all the other 
countries in the NATO area—total a lit- 
tle more than 3 million, and we ourselves 
have approximately 3,400,000 men in our 
Armed Forces. On the other hand, the 
big nation in Europe which has sufficient 
potential military power to be able 
really to constitute a check on Russia, 
does not have an army of any kind. I 
refer to Germany. 

So, Mr. President, I believe we should 
seriously consider this situation. The 
total lack of military power on the part 
of Germany is the outstanding fact 
which impresses one who travels to 
Europe and examines the military in- 
stallations there. Let me stress the fact 
that the one European nation which has 
adequate manpower and is in a strategic 
position to make all the difference be- 
tween Russia’s success and ours, should 
we tilt with her—which God forbid will 
ever happen—is not armed, and I am 
sorry to say there is no immediate pros- 
pect of anything to the contrary. 

Mr. President, another commitment 
we have is to the countries to the south 
of us—the 20 nations covered by the Rio 
agreement. Some of those nations are 
more than 6,000 miles from the United 
States. We told them in all good faith 
that in the event of aggression against 
one, the others will provide assistance. 
To match our 3,400,000 men, those na- 
tions have approximately 500,000 men in 
their armed forces. So if we are called 
upon to carry out that commitment— 
which I pray God we shall not be—there 
will certainly be a heavy strain and drain 
upon us, 
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When we turn to the Pacific, we real- 
ize that, of course, we have a pact with 
New Zealand and Australia, countries 
from 8,000 to 10,000 miles away from 
the United States. We have agreed 
with them that an attack in the Pacific 
against any of the three will involve all, 
and we agree to meet the common dan- 
ger. That agreement was made in good 
faith by them and by us; but to carry 
out the pact, Australia has, in round 
numbers, approximately 56,000 armed 
men, and New Zealand has approximate- 
ly 9,000. So there are about 65,000 armed 
men in the armed forces of the 2 coun- 
tries. If we are called upon to carry 
out that agreement, our 3,400,000 armed 
men would have that many men to help 
them. I am sure Australia and New 
Zealand would do their part, so far as 
they could; but that is not the point. I 
am not criticizing them. On the con- 
trary, I am pointing to our obligations, 
and I am indicating our comparative 
strength, as contrasted with theirs; and 
I am pointing out how much, relatively, 
we would be called upon to provide, as 
compared with what they could provide. 
I think we should take a new look at 
these matters, Mr. President. 

Next let us consider the Philippines, 
located more than 8,000 miles from the 
United States. The people of that coun- 
try are another fine people. We have 
said with them, “We will stand together 
in the_face of an attack from the out- 
side.” Of course, Mr. President, in order 
to do that, in order to go to the rescue of 
the Philippines, our forces would have to 
travel more than 8,000 miles. They have 
approximately 5,700 men in their armed 
forces. I do not know the exact figure, 
of course; but I compiled this informa- 
tion from a reliable source. On the 
other hand, we have approximately 3,- 
400,000 men in our Armed Forces, who 
would work in conjunction with the Phil- 
ippines’ 5,700 men. I am sure they 
would do what they could, for the Fili- 
pinos are very brave people. But most 
of the burden would fall upon us. 

Next, let us consider Korea. We have 
an agreement with Korea, which is on 
the mainland of Asia, that “in case you 
are threatened by an external armed at- 
tack on the mainland of Asia, we will 
come to your aid.” 

Korea has about 500,000 trained men, 
and they are good soldiers. We helped 
train them and we equipped them. All 
that we read in the newspapers about 
the Korean battalions not being able 
to hold the line when the Korean war 
started was entirely changed before that 
war was over. At first the Korean sol- 
diers did not have sufficient training or 
materials of war or trained officers; the 
men were not sufficiently trained to be 
able to fight above the battalion level. 
But when they were adequately trained 
and supplied, they always covered the 
ground assigned them. However, they 
are trained and equipped by us, and that 
arrangement will have tocontinue. The 
Korean economy cannot support that 
army, of course; all of us know that to 
be so. 

As we know, Korea has no navy. So, 
with the exception of her trained men, 
whose training will have to be continued 
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by us, if they are to be of help, our com- 
mitment with Korea will constitute an- 
other drain upon our 3,400,000 men. 

I am particularly impressed, Mr. Pres- 
ident, by the fact that the United States, 
not the United Nations, was called upon 
to make the guaranty to Korea. So, 
certainly we are having to go it alone. 

In that connection, let me point out 
that when a very fine gentleman, then 
a Member of this body, made a speech 
sometime before his most regrettable 
passing—I refer to the late Senator Bob 
Taft—the press throughout the Nation 
criticized his speech, saying that he was 
insisting that we should go it alone. 
Well, Mr. President, events have worked 
around, unfortunately, to the point 
where we do have to go it alone when 
it comes to making these mutual security 
pacts; and the accuracy of that state- 
ment is evidenced by the situation in 
connection with Korea. I think it had 
a great deal to do with stopping the 
shooting over there. 

However, my point is that the drain in 
manpower, money, and in other ways is 
piling up upon the United States of 
America, end over end and time after 
time, and is constantly growing heavier. 
I point out that under these security 
pacts, we are having to goitalone. The 
countries to which I have referred would 
not enter into any kind of pact with any 
nation except the United States of Amer- 
ica, as I understand. 

Mr. President, these are not pleasant 
facts, but they certainly have a bearing 
upon our future foreign policy and on 
the question of whether we shall be able 
to carry the load and shall be able to 
survive. 

The Korean security pact, under 
which the United States of America, 
rather than the United Nations, is called 
upon, constitutes just another drain or 
call or demand upon the scant 3,400,000 
men in our Armed Forces. 

I desire to make the point, which I 
believe all of us realize, that American 
manpower certainly cannot be used pri- 
marily to fight and win wars in Asia, 
On that point, I speak from precedent. 
United States manpower was used greatly 
in the Korean war, but it was not used 
to win that war, because that war 
simply was not won. In considering the 
facts in connection with this situation, 
that is one of the outstanding ones, to 
my mind. 

Furthermore, in the Pacific we have, 
as Senators know, a compact with Japan. 
We have what we call ground rights 
in Japan. I am not complaining about 
that; I merely mention it to point out 
that that is another drain and another 
strain on our undertakings in connection 
with our foreign policy. 

Mr. President, how many soldiers does 
Japan have and how much of a Navy does 
Japan have, to protect herself or to pro- 
tect her part of the world or to help us 
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to protect Asia from communism? She 
has none. She is totally disarmed. She 
has no army, no navy, and no military 
power whatsoever. So, as contrasted 
with Germany and Europe, the one na- 
tion in Asia or in all the Pacific which 
could really present a formidable chal- 
lenge, in force, to the further spread of 
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Asiatic communism, is totally disarmed, 
which results in another drain—and a 
terrific drain—on our position. 

Happily there is some plan in prospect 
now—1I am not disclosing anything se- 
cret, because it is carried in the press— 
which, it is hoped, may result in a for- 
midable military force in Japan. We do 
not like the idea in some ways, and per- 
haps the nations of Asia do not like it, 
but Eam convinced that that is the only 
way to build a formidable threat to the 
further spread of Asiatic communism. 
The only remedy is to have Japan armed, 
not only to protect herself, but to protect 
other areas of the Pacific. We may not 
like to admit that, but I think it is a 
hard, commonsense fact, and we shall 
have to realize it. I understand that 
some of the other Asiatic countries do 
not want to see that happen, but as a 
part of the picture I think it is necessary. 
That is one of the big questions looming 
up in connection with our future foreign 
Policy. 

Let me say a word about the situation 
in Korea, in connection with the discus- 
sion of the picture in the Pacific. I do 
not say this in deprecation of anyone. 
Many of our people who think rather 
loosely on the subject believe that we 
have peace in Korea. Mr. President, 
there is as yet no peace in Korea. Large 
numbers of our Armed Forces are indefi- 
nitely committed there. Everyone who 
has kept up with the facts knows that 
opposing armies are facing each other. 
There is no peace there; there is only an 
uneasy truce. 

My point is that that is an immediate, 
demanding, urgent call on us and our 
military power. We are not free to with- 
draw, and I am not suggesting that we 
withdraw. I think we are committed, 
and that we shall have to live it through. 
But that situation is a part of the picture. 

We are already overextended, over- 
promised, and overstretched. We are 
outstretched. That is one reason why 
I have been insisting that everything 
possible be done, not to involve us in the 
shooting in Indochina, but to prevent 
that from happening. I do not object to 
sending materials to that area. Already 
this year we have sent more than $1 bil- 
lion worth. I noticed that the day before 
yesterday some member of the Chamber 
of Deputies in France stated that we 
were paying 78 percent of the cost of 
that war. I am not complaining about 
that. But let us not subject members 
of our Armed Forces to the shooting 
there. Let us not make it more prob- 
able that we shall become directly in- 
volved. Urgent as that situation may 
be, we are already overcommitted, over- 
extended, and overpromised, far beyond 
our ability to deliver. 

In the face of all the facts I have men- 
tioned, as is well known, we have a little 
more than 1 million men in our Army. 
and we are talking about reducing that 
number. As I said a few moments ago, 
General Ridgway, great soldier that he 
is, almost cried out the other day before 
one of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tees. He said, “You take my men and 
my money, but you do not relieve me of 
my commitments.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator says we are 
talking about reducing the size of the 
Army. Does not the budget submitted 
to the Congress provide for a heavy re- 
duction in the ground forces? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Tennessee is correct. That is what I was 
referring to. We are now going through 
the process of considering that budget. 
When the new fiscal year starts, if we 
follow the budget proposal, it will be 
under the reduced plan, which, in the 
course of a few months, will bring about 
the actual reduction. It might be said 
that it is now in progress, because it is 
being planned that way. 

I emphasize those facts to show the 
demands already made upon us, and the 
tremendous call that could come to us 
from Europe, South America, and the 
Pacific area. 

No material or substantial help could 
come to us from any source. I say that 
with all due respect to the other na- 
tions. They have very little, if any, 
naval power. As I have said, Japan has 
no army and no navy. Korea has the 
soldiers I have mentioned; but the sub- 
stantial burden of any war which might 
be fought would have to fall upon us, 
not only with respect to money and ma- 
teriel, but with respect to manpower. 

So in view of those facts, in view of 
the serious situation I have already men- 
tioned, in view of the influence of com- 
munism in Hawaii and the prospective 
influence and development of Asiatic 
communism in Asia for the next 50 years, 
I seriously submit that we ought to re- 
think the entire statehood problem, Un- 
til the situation clears up, I believe that 
we should indefinitely postpone the ad- 
mission of Hawaii into the Union as a 
State. I do not know how long it should 
be postponed. I am not seeking merely 
to put something off. 

We are already committed far beyond 
our ability to deliver, with respect to 
money, materiel, and manpower. I see 
no formidable force in all of Asia which 
is capable of stopping the spread of what 
I call Asiatic communism. I think there 
is a great difference between Asiatic 
communism and Russian communism, 
But it is on the move. We stopped it in 
Korea. We established a battle line and 
held it; but we did not crush anything. 
We did not win anything. We did not 
win a peace. 

With respect to Indochina, it is up to 
us to decide whether or not we shall go 
in there. In addition to all our other 
commitments, we are talking about go- 
ing into that area and setting up the 
Hawaiian Islands as a State. 

I am not predicting the worst for 
Asia; but certainly until Japan is built 
up into a formidable power, I do not see 
how Asiatic communism can be stopped 
unless we enter into an all-out war. 

In view of the facts I have cited, my 
point is that we had better stop, look, 
and listen, and try to determine what 
will develop. If Asiatic communism 
spreads, if it continues to rise as is now 
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the case, and we take in Hawaii as a 
State, what will be the chief focal point 
for Asiatic communism coming into the 
United States? It will be right through 
Hawaii, and right through the Senate 
doors. This will be their target. 

Fine as the people of Hawaii are, they 
will not be able to stop it, if we continue 
the democratic processes of electing 
Senators, 

This is serious, Mr. President. I am 
not an expert on foreign affairs, and I 
am not an expert on military affairs; 
but I have had before me day after day, 
week after week, and year after year, for 
several years, our military problems in 
the Pacific. The situation makes a man 
stop and think. 

I mentioned attending the meeting of 
the British Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association and observing the repre- 
sentatives from commonwealths all over 
the world, including Asia. 

The big question in their minds—and 
this was 2 years ago—was, Will Red 
China be admitted to the U. N.? In- 
variably what they said to me in sepa- 
rate conversations dealt with the admis- 
sion of Red China into the United Na- 
tions. They said, “If Red China is ad- 
mitted to the United Nations, that will 
be the signal throughout Asia that 
Communist China has been approved.” 
They said, “That will be the green light. 
That will be a signal for all the people 
of Asia to follow that trend.” They re- 
minded me that the people in Asia have 
relatives living all over the world. The 
people of Red China, of course, have rela- 
tives living in every part of the world, 
and they will get the word from abroad: 
“We have been recognized; we have been 
recognized in world affairs. This is it.” 
The gentlemen with whom I spoke said 
that would be like leavenin bread. They 
said it would start to ferment and the 
new trend would be to line up behind 
that sentiment and thought. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that trend must be taken seriously. 

Without trying to predict the worst, I 
say the facts indicate that the rising tide 
of Asiatic communism will continue over 
the decades in one form or another. 
With all the connections that exist be- 
tween those people, through their affini- 
ties and relationships, the focal point will 
be right there in Hawaii because that is 
the direct route to the United States. It 
is the direct route to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, with two votes. It is the direct 
route to the committee room of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the most powerful group in the Sen- 
ate in world affairs, as we all know. 

The most direct route, then, is through 
Hawaii to the Senate Chamber and to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
In the course of time the route will be 
even to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. That route 
will be through the State of Hawaii in 
Asia, which has already gone in large 
part to Asiatic communism. 

That is a fair picture, based on the 
facts which have been developed in the 
past few years. Let us face the facts. 
That is the issue. All the other ele- 
ments, such as the population of New 
Mexico when it became a State, or the 
population of Mississippi when it became 
a State—all those considerations have 
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nothing to do with this issue. It is not 
a matter of whether the vote of the rep- 
resentatives of the new State would be 
Democratic or Republican. They are all 
poor and pitiful arguments, not worth 
any weight. 

The paramount issue is, What is going 
to become of Asia? What is going to 
happen to Red China? Is she going to 
be recognized by the U. N.? What are we 
going to do? Are we going to trade with 
Red China? How can Japan continue 
very long without trading with Red 
China, unless we sustain Japan’s econ- 
omy? Can she go on very long alone? 
How long can Japan go on without trad- 
ing with Red China, or with any country 
affiliated with Red China? How long 
can she stand it? Maybe a few years. 
However, when we think of the problem 
in terms of decades, how long can she go 
on? Can she ever build herself up even 
to protect herself from communistic in- 
vasion, unless she trades with some coun- 
tries? Can she? I do not believe she 
can. 

Are we going to let Japan trade with 
Red China? Are we going to let her 
trade with Russia? What is Great 
Britain going to do about it? I say we 
will have to let Japan trade with Red 
China if she is going to be built up. She 
is our only hope for a formidable force 
in Asia, as I see it, that can stop Asiatic 
communism. What will happen? Are 
the other nations going to refrain from 
trading with Red China? Of course they 
are not. What are we going to do with 
Red China in the United Nations—not 
this year, but 10 years from now? 

Mr. President, we are avout to com- 
mit an irrevocable act, from which there 
will be no turning back—not any, not 
any—regardless of what happens in 
Asia. 

If Hawaii is a State, she is a State. If 
the influences of Asiatic communism pre- 
dominate there, they predominate; that 
is all. Those influences will come right 
in here. They will help determine the 
policy of this country in its foreign re- 
lations. The Members of the House of 
Representatives will not have one vote 
on most questions relating to the foreign 
policy of this country. They will not 
have one vote o1. mutual security. They 
will not have anything to say about it, 
but two Senators from Hawaii will have 
something to say about it. They will 
have two important votes. I say they 
will walk right into this Chamber and 
into the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and in the course of time to the 
head of the committee table. The one- 
hundred-and-sixty-odd-million people 
of the United States who elect their 
Representatives in the House will not 
have anything to say on that policy, and 
will have something to say only through 
their Senators. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder whether 
the Senator will yield to me for the pur- 
pose of putting into the Record at this 
point a letter which I believe fully sub- 
stantiates the statements the Senator 
from Mississippi has made. 

Mr. STENNIS. I will be very glad to 
yield to the Senator for that purpose. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The letter was 
written by retired Adm. Ellis M. Zach- 
arias. In explanation I should say that 
Admiral Zacharias helped set up the se- 
curity system in the Hawaiian Islands 
during World War II. He has had con- 
siderable experience in Naval Intelli- 
gence in the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Far East and has a very splendid naval 
record. As all of us can understand, he 
has been worried about the consequences 
of Communist infiltration in the islands. 
He wrote this letter the day before yes- 
terday, and in it he says: 


WHY THE URGENCY IN THE STATEHOOD 
PROPOSALS? 

There are many intelligent people who 
have serious doubts regarding the proposals 
for the admission of Hawaii and Alaska to 
the status of statehood. Hearings held in 
the Congress on this matter have been con- 
ducted apparently on a scale and in such 
a manner as to arouse only perfunctory in- 
terest in it. The arguments have revolved 
around the question of justice or injustice 
to the peoples of the two Territories. 


I may interpolate at this point to say 
that we have tried desperately to conduct 
those hearings in a fashion that would 
create interest. As the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] has stated, 
many of us believe that the statehood bill 
is one of the most important pieces of 
legislation to come before the Congress 
in our time. We have always regretted 
that the newspapers have not carried 
more news about it. I read in the New 
York Times that most of the issues now 
being debated are old issues. I cannot 
find in any issue of the New York Times 
that it ever printed any quotations from 
the Subversive Activities Commission of 
the Territory of Hawaii in which that 
commission stated that the union, being 
Communist-controlled, can injure the 
national security of the United States if 
Hawaii shall become a State. That is 
not stated in any issue of the New York 
Times, or in any other newspaper, so far 
as I know. It is not a new issue so far 
as the newspapers are concerned. 

The letter goes on to say: 

At no time, as far as can be determined, 
have the discussions approached the subject 
from the viewpoint of how statehood will af- 
fect the interests of the people of the United 
States. 

For the past 20 years the problems of dis- 
position of our outlying Territories have 
rocked back and forth on the waves of do- 
mestic politics. Within the last 10 years 
Puerto Rico has landed on the shoals of Com- 
monwealth status. Today, the main ques- 
tion seems to be what course of action will 
give one political party two more Senators 
to the disadvantage of the other party. 

Among the proponents of statehood for 
Hawaii, those who are loudest in support are 
those who have personal interests involved— 
namely, the Senators from the west coast 
States, where we find constituency com- 
prising the largest oriental population of 
any State in the Union. This little football 
has many votes. Of course the crocodile 
tears of the Delegate from Hawaii, Mr. FAR- 
RINGTON, about the deplorable conditions of 
colonialism under which his constituents are 
living, are understandable. But I have never 
seen an impartial poll showing the per- 
centage of the Hawaiian population who 
have ever heard of statehood, much less any 
weeping over the lack of it. I know some- 
thing of the people of Hawaii, the extent of 
the interest of the general population of 
oriental extraction in this question, and the 
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psychologies of the peoples involved. And I 
venture to say that the only area in which 
interest will be found is where politics have 
been sown with the idea of direct benefits to 
those involved. 

As for taxation without representation, the 
interest will be even less than in the District 
of Columbia where few, with twice the pop- 
ulation, are giving any thought to it. 

Let me emphasize that anything I have to 
say does not impugn the loyalty of any citi- 
zen of oriental extraction in Hawaii. My 
many friends there among the Nisei (second 
generation) Americans of Japanese extrac- 
tion, know that it was I, and one other of- 
ficer of the Navy, who urged and made it 
possible for them to be called by the Army, 
for work in combat areas in which they cov- 
ered themselves with glory and credit. From 
our meetings with them on the west coast 
and Hawaii, before Pearl Harbor, when we 
spoke as intelligence officers, they learned for 
the first time just how they and their par- 
ents were being pressured from Japan into 
doing things which caused their loyalty to 
be questioned by some. Upon my advice 
they took action to change it. I told them 
frankly, in 1939, I was afraid it was too late. 
I told them further that they must accept 
what comes and I would do what I could to 
soften it, Likewise, in Hawaii, we had a large 
underground before Pearl Harbor, and we 
were proud of them and their work which 
stands high with that of the finest of loyal 
American citizens. And they would be the 
first to take a realistic, not political, view of 
the present question. 


I pause there, Mr. President, to em- 
phasize the next paragraph: 

Today the pressures come from a different 
area—Formosa and Communist China. It 
means that in spite of the loyalty of Chi- 
nese “Nisei,” American citizens of Chinese 
extraction, the pressures upon them from 
Formosa and Communist China will be such, 
under statehood conditions, that it will be a 
direct menace to the security of the United 
States. Conditions there are such that they 
cannot be countered as in the continental 
States. 

Both Hawaii and Alaska are defense out- 
posts ot the United States. Under statehood. 
Hawaii will have legislatures composed en- 
tirely of citizens of oriental extraction. 
There will be enormous pressures from Asia 
exerted upon these legislators, pressures 
they will be unable to combat. I refer not 
only to political pressures, but also those of 
the gambling and narcotic rings, whose 
techniques we know. 

I dare say that our Congress has never 
given any thought to these considerations, 
things which have a direct bearing upon our 
future national security. 


I pause again, Mr. President, to say 
that, regrettably, that is a fact, except 
for a few Senators who have been will- 
ing to interest themselves in it. But 
many have taken the propaganda which 
has been put out by the Territory when 
they talk about the romanticism of the 
Territory of Hawaii. Somehow, most of 
the public seems to think that if Hawaii 
becomes a State, it will move nearer and 
we can all go and see what it is like. 

I read further: 2 

The world is in no condition today for us 
to engage in such doubtful and hazardous 
experiments. What is the urgency about 
statehood for Hawaii? The least we can do 
is to give full consideration to the dangers 
of it as well as the doubtful benefits which 
some feel would accrue to the people of 
Hawaii. 


Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Mississippi, and by 
unanimous consent, I should like to place 
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the remainder of the letter, which refers 
to Alaska, in the Recor to be read at 
some subsequent time. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the letter was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

As for Alaska and its “200,000 who are 
suffering from colonialism,” I am still wait- 
ing to hear how they are going to support 
themselves with statehood. Today the 
United States Government is contributing 
over 85 percent of the cost of maintenance. 
Alaska, too, is an important defense out- 
post of the United States. We cannot af- 
ford to gamble with our national security 
in that region. 

As in some other domestic problems, we 
would do well to forego practical politics 
and the aims of self-seekers. We had bet- 
ter shelve immediately the question of 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii, and 
then give some attention to the rights and 
needs of the continental United States, 
Once statehood is granted, there is no proc- 
ess by which it can be revoked, just as there 
is no process by which a State can shed it- 
self of the responsibilities of statehood. The 
time to give serious consideration to such a 
momentous step as the granting of statehood 
to noncontiguous areas is after our people 
have been told the full truth, and after they 
have gained a full knowledge of the ele- 
ments involved. And final action should be 
taken only if opinion is unanimous. 

ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy 
(Retired). 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for his contribution and for 
the challenging statements made in the 
letter which he has read. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Mississippi on his very profound address 
to the Senate. I have listened for sev- 
eral minutes, and I agree with the views 
which the Senator is expressing. I think 
he sounds a warning to the Senate to 
avert the action which is proposed to 
be taken. 

I am very much intrigued with the 
map which has been exhibited in the 
Chamber. I am unable from that map, 
from the language of the bill itself, or 
from the language of the report to deter- 
mine what the proposed boundaries of 
Hawaii are to be. The Senator from 
Mississippi has made a serious study of 
it, and I wonder if he can enlighten us 
as to where the boundaries of Hawaii 
will be if the bill shall pass in its present 
form. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, yester- 
day, when the Senator from Arkansas 
was engaged in his duties on the Appro- 
priations Committee, the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. DaxrEL I, who is absent from 
the Chamber at this time, made a very 
fine explanation of the map. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHERS] may explain the boundaries, 
without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Florida may 
explain the map. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
may say to the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and, through him, to the able 
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Senator from Arkansas, that the truth 
of the matter is that at the present mo- 
ment no one is exactly certain of the 
boundaries. We thought there would 
be a boundary line similar to that which 
is indicated by the black line on the map. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is this a copy of 
the map which is attached to the com- 
mittee’s report to which the Senator is 
now referring? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It includes the whole Territory of 
Hawaii. Actually the definitive bound- 
ary line, so far as it has been possible to 
ascertain it, and so far as I know, has 
never been determined. Each piece of 
legislation refers back to preceding leg- 
islation, which states what has always 
been considered to be the Territory of 
Hawaii. It was attempted to definitize 
it by having longitudinal and horizontal 
lines drawn on certain degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude, but the Navy stated 
that that was a somewhat impractical 
procedure. So, as I understand, once 
again it is necessary to refer back to the 
previous boundaries. With the excep- 
tion of the exclusion of certain small 
islands which are named in the bill, the 
boundary of the new State will be the 
same as that of the old Territory of 
Hawaii. Just what that is I do not know. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire of 
the Senator, Does anyone else know? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am confident that 
no one else has too much of an idea as 
to exactly what the boundary is. I ob- 
serve on the floor the able Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], who also is a 
member of the committee, and who, I 
understand, is very much in favor of the 
bill. Perhaps he might be able to en- 
lighten us. 

I may say, before the Senator from 
Wyoming gets to his feet, that there is 
another complicating feature in the bill, 
namely, the provisions relating to sub- 
merged lands, which, of course, set forth 
that each island is automatically bound- 
ed by what was its historical boundary. 
In some instances that has been 3 nau- 
tical miles; in some instances, just as in 
the case of Florida and Texas, there are 
areas where the boundary has been 
placed out 10 miles. What the boundary 
of Hawaii will be, I am frank to say no 
one knows. Who will own the water in 
between the islands which are not more 
than 18 or 20 miles apart? I do not be- 
lieve anyone has the vaguest idea. Ap- 
parently they will be simply interna- 
tional waters, somewhat like the waters 
surrounding the islands which lie off the 
coast of California. Such an arrange- 
ment would permit ships of foreign na- 
tions to ply between those islands and to 
maintain that they were in international 
waters. The United States would have 
no more jurisdiction over the waters be- 
tween those islands than would any for- 
eign country. For that reason it would 
not be possible to keep foreign ships out. 

But that is one of the problems no one 
has ever been able to settle, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I was 
inquiring about. I was seeking infor- 
mation to ascertain whether the com- 
mittee, after its long study and extensive 
hearings over the years, had been able 
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to resolve those factors before it report- 
ed the proposed legislation. I wanted 
to know whether the committee had been 
able to define the boundaries of the area 
which is now proposed to be made a 
State of the Union. I wanted to inquire 
if anyone could state who would control 
the waters and what government would 
have jurisdiction over the large areas 
of water between the separate islands. 
I should like to know where the bound- 
ary will be. Where will the State’s 
jurisdiction begin, and where will it end? 
Where will the international waters and 
the boundaries begin, and where will 
they terminate? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish I were able 
to answer the Senator from Arkansas. 
As a matter of fact, I wish someone else 
were able to answer him, too, because we 
have not had an answer, and we have 
been waiting for one for quite some- 
time. 

At one time it was thought a bound- 
ary had been fixed. But recently there 
was a return to the old law, which pro- 
vides that the boundary shall be that 
of the original Territory of Hawaii. No 
one seems to know. 

There.is another interesting consid- 
eration. The city of Honolulu, instead 
of being like the city of Little Rock or 
some city in Wyoming, or like the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., where every piece of 
land in the city is contiguous to an- 
other piece of land in the city, owns a 
little island which is, I think, almost a 
thousand miles away from Honolulu. 
The mayor and the city inspector of 
Honolulu travel to Palmyra Island, 
which has been taken in as part of the 
city, and the people of Palmyra Island 
look to the city government of Honolulu 
to take care of them. 

Actually, there are all sorts of very 
serious complications to the whole prob- 
lem, which proponents of the bill are 
trying to pass over. The romanticism of 
Hawaii has been sold to the public. 
Statehood for Hawaii has been promised 
in the platforms of the political parties. 
Not many persons really seem to be con- 
cerned about the troublesome factors; 
yet they certainly exist. The support of 
delegates has always been sought at 
party conventions, but actually the se- 
rious questions have never been de- 
termined. If I am wrong, I am willing 
to stand corrected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As the Senator 
from Florida well knows there has 
been a serious controversy in the United 
States, as between certain States of the 
Union and the Federal Government, with 
respect to the ownership of minerals in 
the waters which lie off the historical 
territorial boundaries of the States. The 
controversy continued for many years 
before it was finally resolved. I assume 
it has been finally resolved by both leg- 
islation and the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

I am wondering what the situation 
would be if the bill were enacted in its 
present form with respect to the owner- 
ship and control of the vast areas of 
water which are bound to be included 
in any boundary of the proposed State 
of Hawaii, and where the boundary 
would lie, and how far distant from the 
shore, Iam wondering, with respect to 
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areas in between the islands, whether 
the State would own them or the Fed- 
eral Government would own them, or 
whether the areas would be considered 
international waters, as the able Sen- 
ator from Florida has indicated. 

Likewise, what would be the rights of 
the State of Hawaii and, following 
through, what would be the rights of 
the Federal Government, if the bill were 
enacted in its present form, with respect 
to the vast areas of ocean which sepa- 
rate the small islands? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish it were pos- 
sible for me to give an exact answer to 
the able Senator from Arkansas, but 
I am frank to say that at the moment 
I do not believe there is an exact answer. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming knows any more about it than 
I do, I would appreciate having his help 
in order to get some enlightenment. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
from Florida has correctly stated the 
question. The situation is that argu- 
ments exist over the international waters 
around the continental United States as 
well as in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Whatever rights the Kingdom of Ha- 
waii had, and whatever rights the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii has by reason of succes- 
sion to the rights of the Kingdom of 
Hawaii, the bill would give to the new 
State of Hawaii. Certainly, as time goes 
on, questions will have to be settled. In 
my judgment, so far as the waters 
around the United States are concerned, 
there are questions which will have to 
be settled as time goes on. 

As to the suggestion of the indefinite- 
ness of the boundaries of the area, I 
think the committee has done a remark- 
able job in outlining the specific areas 
involved in the new State of Hawaii. 
The boundaries of the Territory of Ha- 
waii have been questioned down through 
the years, and there have been adjudi- 
cations on occasion in one court or 
another. Whatever jurisdiction and 
rights the original Kingdom of Hawaii 
had, and to which the Territory of Ha- 
waii succeeded, will certainly inure to 
the benefit of the new State of Hawaii. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The committee 
has conducted a long study and devel- 
oped much testimony. Is the commit- 
tee, or anyone for the committee, able 
to point out the boundaries, so that 
Senators may know, before they vote on 
the bill, what area will be incorporated 
within the new State? Can boundary 
lines be drawn? Have they been drawn, 
and are they now available to the Senate 
for its consideration? 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the exag- 
gerated lines have been drawn which, as 
the Senator knows, are available. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I to infer that 
the boundaries shown on the chart or 
map attached to the report indicate what 
will be the boundaries of the State of 
Hawaii, if the bill is enacted? 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not think so. I 
think certain areas would be excluded. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Can the Senator 
state, then, what the purpose of the map 
is, which is attached to page 95 of the re- 
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port, showing large areas marked with 
heavy lines, to indicate the boundaries of 
certain areas? Can the Senator state 
what purpose the map serves, if it does 
not indicate the proposed boundary lines 
of the new State of Hawaii? 

Mr. BARRETT. I should think the 
only purpose which would be served 
would be to exclude—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot see where 
anything is excluded. I may be mis- 
taken. It seems to me it is all inclu- 
sive, without any exclusion. That is 
what interests me. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think that if the 
Senator from Arkansas will examine the 
map, he will find some areas excluded, 
which might, under certain circum- 
stances, have been included in the State 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Assuming those 
parts are excluded—and I assume that 
is what the Senator’s remarks indi- 
cated—the parts excluded are in areas 
outside of the heavy lines on the map be- 
fore us, are they not? In other words, 
all that is within the heavy lines is in- 
tended to be the future State of Hawaii. 

Mr. BARRETT. I would say that 
what the Senator has said is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I might say this 
discussion is rather indicative, as I am 
sure the able Senator from Wyoming 
will agree, of the type of committee hear- 
ings we had, in which we were trying to 
determine where the boundaries of the 
Territory of Hawaii were located. There 
was considerable discussion on the ques- 
tion. As I understand, the map was in- 
tended to give merely a general idea. 
The proposed State of Hawaii would be 
4 times larger than Texas—certainly in 
length—if it were admitted as a State. 
The boundary lines were along the nar- 
row parallel indicated on the map, 
However, again, they are not to be con- 
sidered as specific boundaries, because, 
according to the bill, the United States 
will claim as a part of the State of Ha- 
waii the area which Kamehameha V had, 
and nobody actually knows what he ever 
claimed, except this long archipelago of 
Hawaiian Islands. How wide an area 
and how far out he claimed has never 
been established. There are thousands 
and thousands of little islands in the 
area which have no names. Nobody 
knows what is going to happen to them, 
or what is supposed to happen to them. 
The Senator from Wyoming and I sat in 
the committee hearings many days. One 
day we thought a specific boundary 
would be fixed; another day we thought 
it would be somewhere else. That ques- 
tion is another feature of the problem 
to which nobody can give an answer. All 
we will do will be to borrow a lot of 
trouble for the future if Hawaii is ad- 
mitted as a State. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Am I to under- 
stand that the map presents merely a 
general idea of an area which may be in 
the process of being incorporated as a 
State into the Union, that it is still in- 
definite, and no one knows exactly what 
the boundaries are? 

Mr. SMATHERS. At some other time, 
when there are on the floor Senators who 
are in favor of the pending legislation, 
I wish the Senator from Arkansas would 
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address the question to them. Another 
reason why I have not been in favor of 
the bill is that it seems to me the pro- 
ponents should be able to point out 
where the boundary lines of the new 
State are supposed to be. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding tome. Unfortunately, dur- 
ing the course of the debate, I have had 
duties on committees and other work 
which have compelled me to be absent 
from the Senate floor much of the time. 
In my limited opportunities, I have been 
studying the matter since it has been the 
business pending before the Senate. I 
have been interested in knowing whether 
the committee has been able to deter- 
mine where the boundaries of the pro- 
posed State should be, whether those 
boundaries have been reported to the 
Senate, and whether the Senate is now 
prepared, based upon the report of the 
committee, to vote intelligently upon this 
question, with the assurance and with 
the knowledge that if the bill shall be 
passed and Hawaii shall become a State, 
we will know where the boundaries of 
Hawaii are located, and where the inter- 
national boundaries and the interna- 
tional waters are. 

I was intrigued by the map which is 
found at page 95 of the report. I won- 
dered if the intention of the bill was to 
include the great expanse of ocean there 
shown, international waters, a great area 
of the Pacific Ocean, as one of the States 
of our Union. It simply does not make 
sense to me. It is neither practical nor 
wise to do it. Until the area can be 
adequately defined, so that we may in- 
telligently pass upon the merits of the 
question, I shall be reluctant to vote for 
statehood under those conditions. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for joining in the debate and asking some 
very pertinent questions, and raising the 
unanswerable points which he has made. 
I was amazed by the disclosure on the 
floor of the Senate that, in spite of the 
fine work which the committee has done 
in trying to decipher that which can- 
not, apparently, be deciphered, still no 
Senator can put his hand on the map 
and say, This is Hawaii,” or “This is 
what we propose to admit into the 
Union.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to ask the 
junior Senator from Florida a further 
question or two with reference to the 
map which now stands in the rear of the 
chamber. I wish to be certain I under- 
stand it. 

Referring to the map, it appears that 
the distance between the island called 
Hawaii and the next island to the north- 
west is 26 miles. Will that area of 26 
miles of water be a part of the State, or 
will it be what we call international 
waters? 

Mr. SMATHERS. If the doctrine is 
applied which was declared in the sub- 
merged lands act of 1953, in my judg- 
ment such waters must be declared to be 
international waters, because not more 
than 1 nautical mile from the shoreline 
can be claimed as a part of the State of 
Hawaii. That would be my understand- 
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ing. Such waters would be just as free 
to be used by the commerce of any nation 
on the globe as that of the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. That would mean, as 
I understand, that ships of all nations 
would have the right to come and go 
through those waters unless we embar- 
goed them or told such nations they 
could not use those waters. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. That is the reason why some of 
us wanted to establish the boundary 
lines on certain degrees running north 
and south and degrees running east and 
west, and include the area between such 
boundaries, whether land or water. The 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
who took a great interest in the com- 
mittee hearings, is now on the floor and 
can state whether I am correct in my 
recollection that the Navy Department 
for some reason did not believe that was 
a good idea. The Department thought 
the United States might be considered 
as grasping too much, and that it could 
lead to some international complica- 
tions. The committee thoroughly 
agreed on the only sensible answer it 
could arrive at, namely, that the United 
S'ates would claim as a part of the 
State of Hawaii all areas which the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii had claimed, although 
frankly, we did not know what they in- 
cluded. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to ask the same 
question with reference to the area ex- 
tending from the island I just men- 
tioned to the next island, a distance of 
64 miles. Would the Senator’s answer 
to my question be the same as what he 
has heretofore expressed, that such 
waters are international waters? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The matter was con- 
sidered by the committee. A question 
was raised as to whether an airplane 
traveling from one island to another 
would be considered as engaging in in- 
trastate commerce or interstate com- 
merce. A ruling was handed down that 
if the airplane took off from one land 
area in a State and landed in another 
area in the same State, even though the 
airplane may have gone over some other 
Nation’s land, it would still be considered 
intrastate commerce. So it was con- 
cluded that even though the land would 
belong to the United States, the waters 
in between the islands would belong to 
the world at large. We would have an 
unusual situation, one which we never 
have had before in our history, that of 
having a State in which only the good 
Lord himself would know how many dif- 
ferent islands would be included in the 
State. 

Mr. STENNIS. I put my finger at a 
point on the map half way between 
Oahu, the island on which is located 
Honolulu, and the next island to the 
northwest. Will the area between those 
two islands be considered as being in 
the State of Hawaii if Hawaii is ad- 
mitted as a State? Can the Senator 
state with any certainty whether that 
area will or will not be considered a part 
of the State of Hawaii? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I cannot say with 
any certainty. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
know? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not know. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
know, in spite of all he learned on the 
subject in the committee, and in spite of 
all the attention he has paid to the sub- 
ject matter? 

Mr. SMATHERS. In all candor, I 
confess that on that particular point I 
was somewhat confused when we started, 
and when we finished I was even more 
confused. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], who had been attorney general 
of the great State of Texas, and who 
argued the submerged lands case in the 
Supreme Court, took especial interest in 
this particular problem. He pointed out 
in the Senate, the other day, as I recall, 
that he himself was not certain who 
owned that particular land or water. 

Mr. STENNIS. I keep my finger on the 
same point, Mr. President; and in fair- 
ness to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Barretr], who is sitting close to me in 
the Chamber, and if I may be permitted 
to ask him the question, if he would care 
to have me do so, let me ask whether he 
can say with definiteness whether the 
point on which I have my finger would 
be within or without thé proposed new 
State. 

Mr. BARRETT. If the courts have 
determined that question or if they de- 
termine it at any time in the future— 
namely, that the point on which the fin- 
ger of the Senator from Mississippi now 
is resting was a part of the Kingdom of 
Hawaii, in the first place, or is now a part 
of the Territory of Hawaii, in the second 
place—then it would be a part of the 
State of Hawaii, when it is admitted. 

Mr. STENNIS. But a court decision 
would be required, in order to determine 

that point, would it? 

Mr. BARRETT. If a court were to 
render such a decision, no doubt it would 
be controlling, although it might be that 
in the future another court would say 
those waters were international, or some- 
thing of that character. In any event, 
I think the committee in its wisdom saw 
fit to define the area of the new State, 
by saying that any territory which be- 
longed to the Kingdom of Hawaii, in the 
first place, or now belongs to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, in the second place, would 
become a part of the State of Hawaii. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

I am not trying to press the Senator 
from Wyoming; but would it be fair to 
ask this question: Apart from a court de- 
cision in the future, can the Senator 
from Wyoming now say whether the 
point on which my finger is resting would 
be inside or outside the proposed State 
of Hawaii? 

Mr. BARRETT. I would say it is 
within the area which is proposed to be 
admitted to the Union, if the Senator 
from Mississippi has his finger on a land 
mass. 

Mr. STENNIS. No; my finger is rest- 
ing on a part of the water area between 
the island of Oahu and the island of 
Kauai. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I see 
an expert—the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson]—entering the Cham- 
ber at this time. He may be able to an- 
swer the question. He sat on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BARRETT. So far as the waters 
are concerned, I would say there is con- 
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siderable argument about the waters be- 
tween the various islands. In some cases 
the distances are so short that the waters 
might be considered as inland waters, 
and the State of Hawaii would then have 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction. 

In other areas, it might be that the 
waters would be defined as within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
or, in some cases, as international 
waters. . 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming very much indeed. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Florida has noted, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] has entered 
the Chamber. I wonder whether he will 
be willing to come to the map and reply 
to my question. Let me hasten to as- 
sure him that it is not a trick question. 
I should like to ask him several ques- 
tions concerning the map and its appli- 
cation to the territory of the proposed 
State. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may ask such questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I say to the Senator 
from Washington that I now have my 
finger on a point of water between two 
islands. On the map there is an indi- 
cation that the islands are 64 miles 
apart. In order to identify the islands 
for the ReEcorp, let me say that one of 
them is the island of Oahu, and the other 
is the island of Kauai. 

My question is, Can the Senator from 
Washington say definitely whether the 
point on which my finger is resting will 
be inside or outside the proposed State 
of Hawaii, if the pending bill is enacted 
into law? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator 
from the great State of Mississippi that 
it is rather difficult to answer that ques- 
tion. My understanding is that under 
the terms of the pending bill, an area 
extending 3 miles beyond all the islands 
is to be included in the new State. Any 
area beyond the 3-mile limit would be 
international waters and would be out- 
side the State. 

I think the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] will 
bear me out in that regard, for I believe 
he will recall that a serious question 
was raised by some of us as to whether 
it was a wise policy to limit to 3 miles 
the waters thus included within the new 
State. I have previously been advised, 
however, that in the event of a national 
emergency, it would be the policy of the 
Department of Defense to set up a de- 
fense zone which would embrace waters 
many miles distant. As to whether the 
United States could actually set up such 
a zone under the terms of international 
law, there may be grave question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington for his very helpful 
statement. 

I should like to ask him another ques- 
tion, if he is willing. The answer he has 
given to my first question would likewise 
apply, would it, to the areas between 
the successive islands, as one moves to 
the northwest? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The same rule does 
apply, does it? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would say the same 
rule would apply in each and every in- 
stance. The same theory, being appli- 
cable to one island, would apply all the 
way through. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 5 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to say that 
what the Senator from Washington has 
said confirms what I have previously 
stated, namely, that in view of the rul- 
ing in the submerged lands case, and in 
view of the fact that that ruling has 
been made a part of the State of Hawaii 
bill, each island to to be made subject 
to a 3-mile limit around its shores, and 
the remainder is to be international 
water. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that the 
only way our Government could keep 
the vessels of war—whether battleships, 
aircraft carriers, submarines, or other 
vessels of war—of foreign nations from 
passing through those waters at will, in 
cases where the distance between islands 
is greater than 6 miles, would be to 
declare an emergency and to preclude 
the passage of such vessels of war 
through those waters, doing so under 
more or less of a war act. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that in that case the 
Department of Defense would have to 
set up, in effect, a defense zone, 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have grave doubt 
whether such a zone would hold up, un- 
der the rules of international law. As 
I understand, that would be merely a 
unilateral declaration on the part of the 
United States, and it is highly question- 
able whether the matter could ever be 
adjudicated. But it could be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is why I said it 
would amount to almost an act of force, 
in itself, if the United States were to 
declare such a zone, would it not? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
Mississippi is correct. It would be an act 
of domain over international waters, 
an act which never has been tested. 

Mr. STENNIS. But it would tend to 
be in the nature of a blockade of inter- 
national waters, would it not? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
Missississippi is correct, because only in 
that way could the commerce of other 
nations in that area be limited. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank both Sena- 
tors for their answers to these questions. 

I have another question to ask: What 
has become of Palmyra? Why was not 
Palmyra included in the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. It was eliminated by 
means of a vote in the committee. I 
think at least a majority of the commit- 
tee felt it was somewhat ridiculous to 
include Palmyra as a part of the city 
limits of Honolulu. Some of us, prob- 
ably out of respect to the feelings of Los 
Angeles, thought it would be unfair to 
allow a city to extend its limits 1,000 
miles. We felt that a long time ago Los 
Angeles had arrogated to itself the right 
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to extend its city limits for hundreds of 
miles and that it was not in keeping 
with che dignity of the precedent estab- 
lished by Los Angeles a long time ago 
for Honolulu to extend its city limits 
that far. 

Mr. STENNIS. How does the Sena- 
tor justify the discrimination against 
the people of Palmyra in being left out- 
side the boundaries of Hawaii? 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington can only make the ob- 
servation that it might involve a moot 
set of facts. The junior Senator from 
Washington does not know of any 
human inhabitants at this time on the 
island of Palmyra. The junior Senator 
from Washington is not too sure whether 
the only present occupants are gooney 
birds, with the possible exception of 
some caretakers who might be on the 
island. 

Mr. STENNIS. The island was a mili- 
tary installation during the recent war, 
was it not? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The island was the subject of liti- 
gation. The Government of the United 
States took over the island immediately 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
question of ownership was litigated. It 
was determined that the island in ques- 
tion belonged to some persons living in 
the Hawaiian Islands. The case went 
to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court held that the United States should 
pay the reasonable value of the property 
acquired from those who were deter- 
mined to be the owners. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is very 
helpful. I should like to ask him one 
further question. Will the Senator from 
Washington tell the Senate how many 
islands there will be in the new State if 
the bill passes? Can he point them out, 
or can he point out any substantial num- 
ber of them? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
mean islands at high tide or low tide? 
There is a difference. 

Mr. STENNIS; The Senator may an- 
swer the question either way. Let us 
say at high tide. How many islands will 
there be at high tide in the new State? 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington did not have the op- 
portunity to take inventory at the time 
the bill was reported. The junior Sena- 
tor from Washington would say that the 
proposed State would include all of the 
present Territory of Hawaii except Pal- 
myra. The main islands have been 
pointed out heretofore on the map. The 
atolls run for a considerable distance to 
the north and west. The distinguished 
junior Senator from New Mexico has 
given the best possible key to the an- 
swer. There are a number of atolls north 
and west, which cannot be enumerated 
at all times of the day. It depends upon 
the state of the tide. 

Mr. STENNIS. A while ago the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] stated 
that perhaps a lawsuit would be neces- 
sary to decide where the boundaries were 
as between the islands, and off the 
islands themselves, and what were inter- 
national waters. Now it seems that it 
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will be necessary to have a lawsuit to 
determine what islands are included in 
the bill and what ones are not included. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington would say that the 
present area is pretty well defined. It is 
his understanding that the pending bill 
includes all the present Territory of Ha- 
waii except Palmyra. 

Mr. STENNIS. The question is, What 
is the present Territory of Hawaii? The 
bill covers that question by saying that 
everything that was in the old Kingdom 
of Hawaii will be in the new State of 
Hawaii. How long has it been since the 
kingdom existed as such? 

Mr. JACKSON. It is the recollection 
of the junior Senator from Washington 
that the kingdom was terminated about 
1898, at the time the cession was made 
to the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. So it has been approxi- 
mately 56 years. As a matter of proof 
in this lawsuit, it would be very difficult 
to find witnesses who could testify with 
anything like personal knowledge as to 
whether or not a certain island was in 
the old kingdom, if in the future there 
should be any serious dispute over the 
question. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington will say that the 
islands are pretty well known by groups. 
The islands appear on all the geographi- 
cal charts. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey would certainly have a complete 
listing. I should say offhand that there 
would not be too much trouble in defin- 
ing the present islands. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I remind the Sen- 
ator that we had quite a discussion on 
the floor of the Senate about submerged 
lands. A great deal was said about the 
boundaries of the State of Texas. Those 
boundaries were established, apparently, 
in 1846. We did not have a single wit- 
ness who was present when those bound- 
aries were established; and there will not 
be a single witness who can state from 
his personal knowledge what the bound- 
aries of the Kingdom of Hawaii were. 
However, we still have charts, maps, and 
plenty of historical data. 

Mr. STENNIS. The question of the 
boundary of Texas involved going back 
a long time to obtain some kind of proof. 
But Texas has been there all the time. 
Everyone knew it was Texas, and that 
it was within the limits of the United 
States. The question here is whether a 
certain island is to be a part of the new 
State. Now is the time to obtain all 
the facts we can on that subject. 

I appreciate the Senator’s contribu- 
tion. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico wish me to yield further to him? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. However, I feel 
that there is a question as to what is in- 
cluded in the boundaries. As the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Florida and 
the junior Senator from Texas well know, 
in the committee we spent a great deal 
of time discussing the question of bound- 
aries. I had somewhat the same feeling 
my able friend from Mississippi has. I 
thought it strange to bring in islands 
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that were not there at high tide, but 
were there at low tide. 

Furthermore, I had hoped to strike out 
the archipelago and take in the 18 
principal islands, with which we are all 
familiar. But, unfortunately, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is the same kind of democracy 
that we have in the country at large, and 
I was outvoted. The motion to strike 
Palmyra prevailed, and it was taken out 
of the bill. I then said, “Having disposed 
of Palmyra, I now move to strike out 
the archipelago,” and I lost on that vote. 

The archipelago isin. If there is any 
difficulty about what islands or atolls are 
there, it is not my fault, but the fault 
of the democratic process which permits 
majority rule. I have supported the 
decision of the majority. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. The junior Senator 
from Texas has just returned to the 
chamber from lunch. As he entered 
the door of the chamber he heard some- 
thing concerning the boundaries of 
Texas. I should like to inquire if some- 
onc is challenging the boundaries of the 
State of Texas again this year? 

Mr. STENNIS. Not again. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, being ever 
handy with good illustrations, stated, 
as an example, that proof of the bounda- 
ries of Texas involved going back before 
the time of any living man. I think he 
will settle the issue on the basis of the 
present boundaries of Texas. As I un- 
derstand, he does not raise any ques- 
tion on that score. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi know that in 1845 when the 
Senate was talking about the annexa- 
tion of Texas, the President was asked 
to furnish a map showing the specific 
boundaries, so that the Senate would 
know exactly what would be taken into 
the United States by the annexation of 
Texas? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi did not know that, but it is 
very interesting. 

Mr. DANIEL, Iam wondering if any- 
one purports to be able to say what the 
boundaries of the new State of Hawaii 
would be. Has the Senator heard any- 
one attempt to state definitely what 
those houndaries are? 

Mr. STENNIS. That has been the 
subject of debate. We have used some 
basketball terminology. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] took a 
shot at the goal. So did the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Barrett]. So did 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. They rang up something to 
their satisfaction, but it was not exactly 
a goal. The Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] also contributed to the 
debate. However, I placed my finger a 
while ago between two of the major 
islands as shown on the map, and I be- 
lieve the Senator from Wyoming said 
it would take a lawyer, or a court, to 
decide whether the waters between the 
two islands would be State waters or 
international waters. I will not speak 
for the other Senators. They may ask 
questions or speak for themselves. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator from 
Texas desire to ask another question? 

Mr. DANIEL. In our committee all 
that we were able to do finally about the 
boundary was merely to say that the 
Territory of Hawaii as it now exists 
would be admitted into the Union. I 
wish to make it perfectly clear that the 
committee came to no conclusion with 
reference to what the present boundaries 
are or concerning the status of the wa- 
ters between the main islands. 

Of course, it is definitely established 
that the waters between the other islands 
lying west of the main islands are inter- 
national waters. As the map shows, 
Hawaii is not a single body of land or 
even a closely knit community of islands 
with merely a little water between them. 
The new Hawaiian State would be made 
up of many separated segments of land 
scattered as much as 1,600 miles out 
across the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I believe I should say 
that the principal objection raised by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
‘Texas was removed by the committee in 
cutting down the boundary of Hawaii. 
The original proposal included Palmyra. 
If it had been agreed to as originally 
drafted, the new State of Hawaii would 
have covered an area far greater than 
Texas, It is my understanding that 
some of us on the committee agreed to 
eliminate Palmyra so as to take care of 
a situation which caused the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas great 
concern. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I ask the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Washington 
whether the committee also took care 
of the situation with respect to Alaska? 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington would say that when 
we move north an entirely different rule 
applies. We were dealing with a south- 
ern situation. In view of the fact that 
Hawaii is south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
we did not want any State south of the 
Mason-Dixon line to be larger than 
Texas. Some of us on the committee 
went a long way in order to maintain 
the dignity of the size, at least, of the 
great State of Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator for 
his solicitude. Seriously, the committee 
did eliminate Palmyra, which is about 
1,200 to 1,400 miles to the south of the 
main Hawaiian Islands. However, it did 
not eliminate the many other separate 
islands which reach out 1,600 miles west- 
ward. 

The Hawaiian group of islands would 
be about the size of the State of Con- 
necticut so far as land area is concerned 
if they were one contiguous land mass. 
It would be a small area. The trouble 
is, however, that they are not joined 
together. The Hawaiian Islands are 
separated segments of land scattered 
though the Pacific Ocean, with interna- 
tional waters in between. That is the 
main point I tried to make yesterday. 
As the Senator from Washington knows, 
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the Hawaiian Islands are simply not 
geographically suitable for admission as 
a State of the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Would the junior 
Senator from Texas think, now that Pal- 
myra is more or less free to negotiate, 
that it ought to negotiate with Los An- 
geles to be included in the Los Angeles 
city limits? The junior Senator from 
Texas will recall that Palmyra is at the 
present time within the city limits of 
the city of Honolulu. 

Mr. DANIEL. That fact was brought 
out in the committee. Is the Senator 
from Washington asking whether the 
Senator from Texas would object to Pal- 
myra being incorporated into the State 
of California by being made a part of 
the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is the question 
propounded by the junior Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. DANIEL. I do not know that I 
would have any objection to it. I note 
that the distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from California, has arrived 
in the Chamber. Perhaps the Senator 
from Washington should propound that 
question to him. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Texas realizes, of course, that Los 
Angeles would then extend seaward sev- 
eral thousand miles. Where would that 
leave Texas? 

Mr. DANIEL, Of course all the inter- 
vening international waters would be 
excluded from the State. Therefore the 
State could not possibly be as large as 
Texas. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington is talking about the 
overall area. The international waters 
do not change the overall distances. I 
do not believe there can be any ques- 
tion that Texas would be “submerged” 
by the expansion of the city limits of 
Los Angeles to take in Palmyra. 

Mr. DANIEL. Iam not so much wor- 
ried about that. I do say it would be 
just as logical and reasonable to take 
Palmyra in as a part of the State of 
California as it would be to take in the 
Hawaiian Islands as a part of the United 
States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to in- 
vite the attention of the Senator from 
Mississippi to the fact that the commit- 
tee report on Hawaii statehood, at page 
16, carries suggested language of a defi- 
nition of the Territory of Hawaii. If it 
is permissible to do so, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent that, instead of 
reading the long definition of the boun- 
daries of the Hawaiian Islands, as pro- 
posed, it be incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point, in order that I may com- 
ment on it. 

There being no objection, the defini- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The State of Hawaii shall consist of all the 
territory now included in the said Territory 
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of Hawaii (except the atoll known as Pal- 
myra Island together with its appurtenant 
reefs and territorial waters), more particu- 
larly described as follows: All the islands and 
other bodies of land exposed at low tide that 
form the Hawaiian Archipelago together with 
the reefs and territorial waters appurtenant 
to such islands and other bodies of land, 
except the Midway Islands together with 
their appurtenant reefs and territorial waters. 
For the purpose of this provision the Ha- 
wallan Archipelago is defined as the islands 
and other bodies of land exposed at low tide, 
whether now or hereafter existing, that lie 
within the following line: Beginning at the 
intersection of the meridian of longitude 
154 degrees west with the parallel of latitude 
25 degrees north; thence west along said 
parallel to its intersection with the meridian 
of longitude 166 degrees west; thence north 
along said meridian to its intersection with 
the parallel of latitude 27 degrees north; 
thence west along said parallel to its inter- 
section with the meridian of longitude 175 
degrees west; thence north along said me- 
ridian to its intersection with the parallel 
of latitude 29 degrees north; thence west 
along said parallel to its intersection with the 
meridian of longitude 179 degrees west; 
thence south along said meridian to its in- 
tersection with the parallel of latitude 24 
degrees north; thence east along said paral- 
lel to its intersection with the meridian of 
longitude 169 degrees west; thence south 
along said meridian to its intersection with 
the parallel of latitude 21 degrees north; 
thence east along said parallel to its inter- 
section with the meridian of longitude 161 
degrees west; thence south along said me- 
ridian to its intersection with the parallel of 
latitude 18 degrees north; thence east along 
said parallel to its intersection with the me- 
ridian of longitude 154 degrees west; thence 
north along said meridian to the place of 
beginning; all of said meridians of longitude 
being described by reference to the number 
of degrees west of Greenwich, and all of said 
parallels of latitude being described by refer- 
ence to the number of degrees north of the 
Equator. For the purposes of this provision, 
territorial waters are defined as all inland 
waters, all waters between the line of mean 
high tide and the line of ordinary low water, 
and all waters seaward to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from the coast line, 
said coast line being described as the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with the 
open sea and the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
may say to the able Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that many of us thought the long 
description would be desirable. The 
struggle we had over it shows the diffi- 
culty of trying to set exact metes and 
bounds for such an area as the proposed 
new State of Hawaii. However, I should 
like to call the Senator’s attention to the 
hearings which were held on the subject, 
particularly part III of the hearings, 
which were held in January of this year, 
in which we struggled with this long 
definition. Among those who partici- 
pated in drafting the definition were 
representatives of the Departments of 
State, Interior, Navy, and Justice, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, and others. We had repre- 
sentatives from every possible Govern- 
ment agency there. We tried very hard 
to find an exact definition. At that time 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG] 
presented this revised and refined and 
carefully drawn boundary to the com- 
mittee for action. 
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At page 722 the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will find that the junior Senator 
from New Mexico said: 

What I would like to do is vote on Senator 
Lord's motion with the understanding that 
we are going to try to find some language 
that will preserve the right of Hawaii to 
claim this area at some time. 


At page 723 the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will find that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana, having 
received that pledge of support from 
someone who apparently had some prox- 
ies in his pocket, said: 

Mr. Chairman, having gone along and 
struggled with all these definitions for this 
period of time, I am now constrained to give 
it up and vote for the original language 
myself. 


I then tried to persuade him to put the 
motion he had originally suggested, and 
I said I would like to vote for the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana, and 
I tried to get it up. However, the com- 
mittee decided to drop it, because it is 
extremely difficult to apply an exact defi- 
nition to these islands that stretch out 
into the archipelago. 

It had been my original purpose to 
take the language of the Submerged 
Lands Act and apply the definition of 
boundaries to the eight principal islands, 
ard permit them to claim a marine 
league around each one of the islands, 
but we dropped the matter there. 

Fortunately, however, we had very 
good advice within the committee. We 
might have been waiving some rights 
which this country some day might want 
to establish, but the Senator performed 
a true service by saying it would be un- 
wise to preclude possible claims to the 
waters involved. My motion limiting it 
to 3 miles might have done that. 

I wish only to explain to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi that 
it was a very difficult problem with which 
to deal. We tried to deal with it as best 
we could. We may have ended up in not 
dealing with it as wisely as we might 
have done, but we spent days and days 
on the problem, and, finally, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] said: 

After we have gone along and struggled 
with all these definitions for this period of 
time, I am now constrained to give it up and 
vote for the original language— 


Which said, merely, that we would 
take whatever was in the Kingdom of 
Hawaii when it was transferred to the 
Territory of Hawaii, to be incorporated 
into the State. Time after time we have 
taken in Territories and made them 
States, and established as the area of the 
new State whatever was in the Territory. 
It may not be the finest system in the 
world, but if we try to define boundaries 
by so many degrees here and so many 
miles there, we shall run into difficulty. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the comment of the Senator 
from New Mexico and the comments of 
all the other Senators who have spoken 
on the subject. I think the fact remains 
that no Member of the Senate, on the 

committee, or off the committee, can 
point out and say definitely where the 
boundaries are located, what the limits 
will be, whether this island is or 
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whether it is not included. They have 
done a fine job of trying. It reminds 
me of what a good colored friend down 
home said to me on one occasion, when I 
asked him what the decision of the dea- 
cons was after they had tried a colored 
preacher on the previous Sunday. He 
said, “We decided that he exhorted well, 
but he didn’t point out.” 

While Senators have exhorted well, 
they have not pointed out the boundaries 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did exhort, and I 
also pointed out. I did say that I asked 
that a map be printed in the report which 
set forth the definite boundaries pro- 
posed by the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment agencies, and I stated at that 
time that if I had an opportunity I in- 
tended to move to amend the language 
of the Hawaiian statehood bill to in- 
clude the specific figures which had been 
prepared by the Government agencies. 
The report included the map, and the 
black lines which are carried on the 
map indicate the territory which defi- 
nitely would be within the State of 
Hawaii. 

I say to the Senator, for whatever it 
may be worth, that while my idea was 
overriden and the vote will show that it 
failed by an enthusiastic majority, I still 
maintain that definite boundaries would 
be desirable, and I hope they will be 
incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to hold the floor indefinitely. I 
shall conclude in 2 or 3 minutes, if I may 
summarize very briefly one other point. 

At the time of the interruptions I was 
saying that in the Asiatic picture the big 
question in world affairs seems to be 
what is going to happen with reference 
to Red China. Shall we trade with Red 
China? Shall we let Japan trade with 
Red China? If Japan is going to be a 
world power, the day will come when 
she must trade with Red China. Trade 
must go on. I said I thought there was 
not a chance to prevent Asiatic com- 
munism from being a serious factor in 
Asia for many, many years to come, and 
it might continue to ride the high tide 
it is riding now. In all this process, the 
pressure point will be on Hawaii. Re- 
gardless of the fine intentions of its peo- 
ple, they will be under terrific pressure 
from all areas of Asia, because it will be 
through the door of Hawaii that Com- 
munists can enter the United States 
Senate. I believe infiltration, rather 
than attack by atomic bombs, is the 
weapon which will be used against us— 
infiltration perhaps coming right to the 
fioor of the Senate, to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and, in the course of 
time, to the head of the committee table. 

Mr. President, in view of the uncertain 
conditions in Asia which we must face, 
whether we like them or not—and not 
one of us likes them—we should pause 
a long time and delay indefinitely the 
whole idea of granting statehood to a 
Territory which is in the midst of Asiatic 
countries which have already gone to 
various forms of communism. To do so 
would be to multiply our troubles rather 
than to decrease them. 
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In view of the seriousness of the mat- 
ter, I think we should indefinitely post- 
pone the granting of statehood to Ha- 
waii, however fine its people may be. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp a column 
entitled “The Issue Over Alaska and 
Hawaii Is Basic and Simple,” written by 
Douglas Smith and published in the 
Washington Daily News of today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the request that there be 
printed in the Recorp the article by 
Douglas Smith which appears in the 
Daily News of today, which is in answer 
to an article by Walter Lippmann that 
appeared in the Washington Post a few 
days ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ISSUE Over ALASKA AND HAWAII Is Basic 
AND SIMPLE 
(By Douglas Smith) 

Columnist Walter Lippmann explains his 
descent into the debate over statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska by stating that the issue 
is vastly more important than Congress and 
the people realize, hence requires “fullest 
deliberation.” 

Admission of Hawaii and Alaska as States, 
he declares, would mean “a radical change 
in the structure of the Union and of our 
external relations.” 

One's definition of what is radical must 
be his own, but the admission of Hawali 
and Alaska would mean precisely what the 
admission of other States has meant—for 
each a star in the flag, two Senators, and an 
appropriate number of Congressmen. The 
Republic survived in each instance, despite 
the warnings of alarmists of earlier eras. 

Mr. Lippmann does not explain the 
“radical change” he says Hawaii and Alaska 
statehood would bring about in our foreign 
relations, possibly because it would cause no 
change whatever. Their status as incor- 
porated Territories of the United States is 
recognized by foreign governments as clearly 
as by our own, and our State Department 
regards the question of statehood for them 
as a purely domestic matter—which of 
course it is. 

Hawaii and Alaska are the only incor- 
porated Territories left, and thus are in pre- 
cisely the same position most of the States 
west of the Alleghenies were just before they 
achieved statehood. 

In decisions going back to the pre-Civil 
War era, the Supreme Court has held re- 
peatedly that a Territory is in a state of 
tutelage and preparation for statehood. 
There never has been any question of wheth- 
er a Territory was to be made a State; the 
question was and still is, “When?” 

Like the antistatehood filibusters in the 
Senate, Mr. Lippmann drags in Puerto Rico 
and weeps over the inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and the mandated islands 
of the Pacific. If we cannot grant state- 
hood to the Samoans, he implies, we cannot 
think of granting it to Hawaii and Alaska. 

There is an important difference, which is 
explained in most high-school textbooks on 
government, and which Congress has recog- 
nized consistently. Besides Washington, 
areas under the American flag consist of four 
types—States, incorporated Territories, Com- 
monwealths, and possessions. 

Only Territories have the specific right to 
ask for statehood. Not wishing to grant 
that right to the areas ceded by Spain in 
1898, Congress created the category of 
Commonwealth for the Philippines and 
extended it, later, to Puerto Rico. 

The Commonwealth is in a state of transi- 
tion between colonialism and independence, 
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The Philippines achieved independence in 
1946. President Eisenhower recently assured 
Puerto Rico it can have independence when- 
ever it wishes. 

To impose the Commonwealth status on 
Hawaii and Alaska, as Mr. Lippmann and 
some Senators propose, would indeed be a 
radical change. Should Congress do so it 
would deprive Hawaii and Alaska of a pre- 
cious privilege, the special right to ask for 
statehood. In doing so it would place them 
farther away from statehood than they are 
now. That is why Hawaiian and Alaskan 
spokesmen rejected it so promptly, even 
though it would grant the Territories valu- 
able tax concessions. 

There is no more thought of future inde- 
pendence in Hawaii and Alaska than there is 
in Pennsylvania or Texas. Unlike the for- 
mer Spanish possessions, Hawaii and Alaska 
are in a state of transition between in- 
corporated territoriality and statehood and 
there is no category in between, nor any need 
for one. 

As for the scattered island possesions, 
progressively greater degrees of self-govern- 
ment seem to be the only answer. Cer- 
tainly there is no thought of statehood for 
them, except in the imaginations of op- 
ponents of Hawaii and Alaska. 

Neither is the question of distance to 
Hawaii and Alaska pertinent in this air 
age; one may travel today from here to 
those Territories more quickly than his an- 
cestors could cross a single small State. 

As Mr. Lippmann says, “No one questions 
and no one can question, the right of the 
people of Hawaii and of Alaska to equality 
of all American citizens under the American 
flag.” What he refuses to recognize is that 
there is no possible way under the Constitu- 
tion for them to attain that equality except 
through statehood. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
461) making an additional appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor for 
the fiscal year 1954, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Bussey, Mr. Bunce, Mr. Taser, Mr. 
Focarty, and Mr. FERNANDEZ were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


STABILIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
AND PRICES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to provide an 
adequate, balanced, and orderly flow of 
milk and dairy products in interstate and 
foreign commerce; to stabilize prices of 
milk and dairy products; to impose a 
stabilization fee on the marketing of milk 
and butterfat; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3152) to provide an ade- 
quate, balanced, and orderly flow of 
milk and dairy products in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to stabilize prices 
of milk and dairy products; to impose 
a stabilization fee on the marketing of 
milk and butterfat; and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Mundt, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself for a few moments to 
the proposed legislation. First, I wish 
to read a telegram I have received: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1954. 
Senator KARL MUNDT, 
Senate Office Building: 

Sioux Valley Milk Producers Association 
will appreciate your sponsorship of self-help 
plan submitted by Russell S. Waltz, presi- 
dent, National Milk Producers Federation, 
yesterday at Senate Agriculture Committee 
hearings which you attended. 

HAROLD C. LEE, 

President, Siour Valley Milk Producers. 


Mr. President, I shall speak briefly 
about the bill which I have introduced 
for the consideration of Congress. It is 
known as the self-help proposal of the 
National Milk Producers Federation. 
In a way, the bill seeks to make legis- 
lative history, because it brings before 
Congress a proposal worked out by the 
milk producers of the United States, 
whereby they offer to tackle the prob- 
lems of the dairy industry on a basis 
which will provide for the self-financing 
of the program in which they are 
interested. 

The bill would enable the more than 
2 million dairy farmers of the Nation 
to pay for their own production stabi- 
lization and _ price-control program 
through a self-imposed assessment on 
their own milk production or butterfat 
production. 

If enacted by Congress, the bill would 
take the Federal Government out of the 
dairy business, and would return the 
financing, management, and control of 
this great industry, which is the largest 
single segment of the Nation's agricul- 
ture, representing 20 percent of the na- 
tional gross farm income, to the indus- 
try itself. 

It seems to me that this is an objective 
which will not be challenged by anyone 
who believes in the tenets of free enter- 
prise and individual responsibility for 
the economic welfare, either of individ- 
uals or of the Nation as a whole. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
milk-producing farmers of the Nation 
would elect, from their own number, 45 
representatives from 15 districts, from 
whom the President of the United States 
would name 15 members to a Dairy Sta- 
bilization Board, which would adminis- 
ter the provisions of the bill. 

The Board would have the power to 
purchase and hold for resale any amount 
of dairy products necessary to stabilize 
an ample dairy production to meet the 
needs of the Nation, and to maintain, 
without burden to the taxpayers as a 
whole, an adequate price to the farmers 
who produce the milk. There would be 
no control or interference on the part 
of the Federal Government over the sale 
of dairy products to the consuming pub- 
lic. 

The Board would have the authority 
to push the sale of dairy products by 
means of education, research, publicity, 
advertising, and any other legitimate 
means. 

To acquire capital structure with 
which to launch the program, the Board 
would be authorized to borrow up to 
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$500 million, either from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation or from private lend- 
ing agencies. The money would be bor- 
rowed at the prevailing rate of interest 
on such Government financing. 

As is well known, Mr. President, the 
record of repayment to the Government 
on such financing is outstanding. A few 
examples of such programs include the 
rural electrification program, the pro- 
duction credit system, and the banks for 
cooperatives. 

The record of farmers in discharging 
their private credit obligations is equally 
good, whether operating as individuals 
or as members of cooperative borrowing 
associations. Country banks have exist- 
ed for years on farm credit, and many 
of the largest financial institutions in- 
vest in agricultural loans because of the 
soundness of the risk. 

The proposals in the bill have been 
submitted to the members of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the House Committee on Agriculture 
of the present Congress. 

Hearings have been held recently in 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, of which I am a member, 
at which representatives of the milk pro- 
ducers presented their points of view in 
support of the proposed legislation. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the 
bill represents a move on the part of a 
great segment of agriculture to free the 
national economy from the burden of 
agricultural supports. If it is acted 
upon favorably by Congress, a pattern 
may well be provided for all our farm 
economy. 

As Congress wrestles with the prob- 
lems of agriculture, it seems to be be- 
coming increasingly clear to us who are 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry that one, single for- 
mula of price support, one, single for- 
mula from the standpoint of Govern- 
ment assistance to a farm program, is 
not necessarily applicable to all the mul- 
titudinous farm products which are 
raised in the United States. That has 
been recognized by Congress in the past. 
The Government has a separate, special- 
ized program for sugar. It has been 
proposed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s so-called omnibus farm bill, now 
before the Senate and House, that an ex- 
ception be made of tobacco, because the 
producers of both sugar and tobacco 
seem content with programs which they 
have helped to formulate. 

Such a principle is recognized in the 
program submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture to meet serious conditions 
now confronting the wool industry. All 
the associations of wool producers in the 
United States, with the sole exception of 
the State association of Idaho, have 
agreed to a program especially designed 
for the production of wool. 

A witness appeared before our com- 
mittee the other day who suggested that 
rice producers might well agree to a spe- 
cial program designed for the benefit 
and assistance of producers of rice. 

Now, as I have said, a program is being 
suggested by the milk producers of the 
country. I think it deserves most seri- 
ous consideration and study on the part 
of Congress and on the part of the people 
in the United States who are in any way 
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at all interested in the production of 
milk, its byproducts, or its sale and dis- 
tribution. 

Certainly if it be possible satisfac- 
torily to develop a self-help program for 
the dairy industry, it may well provide 
ideas and illumination as to how Con- 
gress can proceed most equitably to meet 
some of the other serious problems con- 
fronting other segments of the farm 
industry. 

I have introduced the bill at the re- 
quest, primarily, of the president of 
the Sioux Valley Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, of South Dakota, and of the rep- 
resentative of the National Cream Pro- 
ducers Association. I have done so with 
the feeling that, as hearings continue, 
there may be suggestions for changes 
and modifications in the bill, and to 
excite new suggestions which should 
stimulate careful thought and study. 

Similarly, I have introduced the bill 
in the realization that if everything 
hoped for on the part of the producers 
of milk eventuates, from the standpoint 
of the proposed legislation as it relates 
to the dairy industry, it in no sense in- 
dicates that the same formula would 
work for the producers of corn, wheat, 
or the other small grains. 

It may well be that as work continues 
on the agricultural program, there will 
be recommendations with respect to a 
great many products, and each individ- 
ual problem must be approached sepa- 
rately, with specific suggestions for each. 


FRIENDSHIP DAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a concurrent resolution 
favoring the designation and observance 
of March 7 of each year as Friendship 
Day. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. I have already 
discussed calling it up for consideration 
at this time with the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 70) was read, as follows: 

Whereas it is the belief of club and church 
women of Texas that the observance of 
Friendship Day would be a great force for 
good in this troubled world and would af- 
ford a splendid opportunity for individuals, 
organizations, and nations to work together 
for the betterment of all peoples; and 

Whereas the observance of Friendship Day 
has been endorsed by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the National So- 
ciety of Arts and Letters: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the 7th day of March in 
each year be known, designated, and ob- 
served by the people of the United States as 
Friendship Day. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
question of the consideration of the res- 
olution was taken up with me by the 
minority leader. I have no objection to 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 70) was 
considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the further information of the Senate, 
as announced yesterday, on Monday I 
intend to move to lay aside the unfin- 
ished business in order that the Senate 
may consider the resolution with respect 
to the New Mexico election contest. I 
am hopeful that if consideration of the 
resolution is not completed by Monday 
evening, it will be completed by midafter- 
noon on Tuesday, or by early evening, 
if necessary, or at a later time in the 
evening, if it is absolutely bound to be 
necessary to run into an evening session 
on Tuesday. I hope that the considera- 
tion of the resolution may be completed 
in the 2 days of Monday and Tuesday. 
It will then be my intention to move 
that the unfinished business be resumed. 

I seek the earnest cooperation of Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle and on 
both sides of the question of statehood, 
and I am very hopeful that the Senate 
may be able to vote on whatever amend- 
ments may be presented or whatever 
motions may be made, and to dispose 
finally of the unfinished business during 
the days of next week immediately fol- 
lowing consideration of the New Mexico 
election contest. If the Senate could do 
that it would expedite the general busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

I ask Senators who have amendments 
or speeches on the very important sub- 
ject matter the Senate is now consider- 
ing to submit or make them during the 
remainder of this week, and then be pre- 
pared to vote on the bill early next week, 
after the New Mexico election contest is 
disposed of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
I ask the majority leader when it is 
planned to consider the tax bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The tax bill has 
not yet been reported by the committee. 
I am assuming the excise-tax bill will 
be reported next week, and that the 
hearings and reports will then be avail- 
able. Provided the unfinished business 
does not take too long, I would then ex- 
pect to have the tax bill considered im- 
mediately following the disposal of the 
pending bill, because, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware knows, 
there is a deadline on the tax bill, which 
is the end of March. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was why I 
raised the question. I knew the com- 
mittee was hoping to get the bill reported 
tomorrow, and I wondered if the bill was 
to be allowed to lie over a week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, that will not 
be done. Of course, we should be sure 
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that the report will be available. Since 
I have not been advised as to precisely 
when the report will be available, it is 
contemplated that if the bill is reported 
and if, in consultation with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, it is 
necessary to make an announcement, I 
shall do so after consulting with the 
minority leader. 


CATTLE PRODUCTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
question of what is going to happen to 
cattle this fall is interesting very many 
people. Drought conditions in Western 
States will certainly cause many people 
to become as anxious over cattle num- 
bers and probable cattle prices as they 
were about a year ago. 

For that reason I desire to have print- 
ed in the body of the Recorp several 
small items on the subject. All the items 
are taken from the March 1954 issue of 
the American Cattle Producer. 

The first article is entitled “Cattle 
Numbers.” It deals with a shift which 
has been taking place in cattle numbers. 

Accompanying the article are two 
tables, one of which is entitled “States’ 
Cattle,” the other, “Cattle Count in 
United States, January 1, 1954.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article and tables be printed in the body 
of the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and tables were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the American Cattle Producer of 
March 1954] 
CATTLE NUMBERS 

The cattle industry was taken by surprise 
when the annual livestock census issued by 
the Department of Agriculture was released 
on February 12 and showed an increase of 
slightly more than 1 million head of cattle 
of all types, which sets a new all-time record 
high of 94,677,000 head. 

Early in the year 1953 it was predicted that 
there would be a further sharp rise in cattle 
numbers during the year, possibly as much 
as two or three million head, but as the ter- 
rific runs continued the experts began to 
change their estimates until finally they had 
gotten bold enough to predict a decrease of 
at least several hundred thousand head. 

When the first estimates indicating a pos- 
sible decrease in numbers were issued it was 
still indicated that cow numbers would in- 
crease; but toward the end of the year here, 
too, the tune was changed, and it was sug- 
gested that there might be a slight decrease 
in cow numbers. 

One of the reasons for this unexpected in- 
crease seems to have been the very favorable 
weather conditions in most parts of the coun- 
try, with a resultant calf crop way above 
the normal percentage. However, if we had 
stayed a little closer to the realities of the 
situation, we would have been forced to rec- 
ognize that cow marketing just simply was 
not heavy enough to bring about any liqui- 
dation of total numbers. 

Again it is demonstrated that you have to 
get the percentage of cows and heifers in the 
federally inspected slaughter up to 50 per- 
cent or better if you are going to control the 
situation. As it is, while there was a sub- 
stantial increase in total number of cows 
marketed due to the increase of more than 
8 million head in total slaughter, the per- 
centage increase was relatively small: 43.3 
percent in 1953 against 41.8 in 1952. 
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To analyze the figures a bit: beef cows 2 
years old and over reached an all-time high 
of 23,755,000, compared with 22,490,000 the 
year before; yearling and 2-year-old heifers, 
however, dropped from 6,350,000 on January 
1, 1953 to 6,182,000 on January 1, 1954; steers 
dropped from 9,039,000, January 1, 1953 to 
8,087,000, January 1, 1954; calves increased 
from 17,116,000 to 17,237,000, while bulls 
showed practically no change. Total beef 
cattle increased practically 200,000 head, 
while total dairy cattle increased practically 
840,000 head—mostly, of course in dairy cows. 

From the above, it would seem logical to 
urge heavy marketing of cows and heifers, 
yearlings and calves. This process should 
continue throughout the year if total 
slaughter for the year can be brought up to 
or exceed, the approximately 3644 million 
head slaughtered in 1953—likewise an all- 
time record high. In order to bring this 
about, it is to be hoped that cattle prices can 
be held on a fairly even keel. If cows go 
off too much, it will shut off marketing, as 
was done last fall, when they got to a point 
that it seemed no longer profitable to send 
them to market but a good bet, instead, to 
raise another calf. A continuation of that 
policy will surely get us in worse trouble 
than we were in last year. 
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States cattle, Jan. 1, 19544 
{In thousands] 


All cattle | Beef cattle 


947 
3, 283) 
2, 161 
1, 662 
Geo! 1, 439| 1, 358) 
Idaho.. 1, 253) 1, 205 
Illinois 3,940 3, 869 
Kansas 4.208 4,341 
Louisiana 1, 842) 1, 771 
Michigan 2, 043] 2, 003 
Mississippi. 2,039) 1, 888 

Missouri. 3, 950 3, 950 2, 453| 2, 511 

2, 281| 2, 152| 2, 105 1, 984 

4, 992| 4, 032| 4, 286 

601| 570 566 

1, 237 1, 102| 1. 157 

1, 7260 1, 220| 1,097 

3, 218| 2, 432 2, 336 

1, 374| 1, 043| 1, 003 

3, 052) 2, 603 2, 469 

8, 853| 7, 033| 7, 232 

733| 553| 555 

1,052} 633} 619 

1, 178 1,101) 1, 100 


Figures shown are for States having American 
National Cattlemen’s Association affiliation, 


Cattle count in United States, Jan. 1, 1954 
[In thousands] 


a 
= 


fess 
852235 


SEE 
88823 


Beef cattle breakdown 

Cattle | Total 

on milk 

feed! | cows 
10,676 | 3,357 1,625 | 3,633 | 36, 432 
11,366 | 3,789 1,685 | 4,065 | 37. 383 
12,578 | 4,055 1,740 | 4,185 | 38,837 
13,980 | 4, 547 1,837 | 4,445 | 40,240 
15, 521 4, 971 1,968 | 4,015 | 41,257 
16,456 | 5, 069 1,990 | 4,411 | 40,849 
16,408 | 4,859 1,882 | 4,2il | 38, 549 
16,488 | 4, 636 1,834 | 4,322 | 37,683 
16,010 | 4, 518 1,756 | 3,821 | 36,169 
15,919 | 4.657 1, 681 4,540 | 35, 270 
16,743 | 4,754 1,690 | 4,463 | 35,455 
18,396 | 5, 082 1,689 | 4,598 | 35, 606 
20,590 | 5, 881 1,768 | 5,024 | 35, 637 
22,490 | 6,350 1,898 | 5,884 | 36,744 
23,755 | 6,120 1, 891 5,334 37, 587 


Included in other beef classifications. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
the table which I just mentioned there 
is evidence as to what has been causing 
the greatest trouble in the cattle indus- 
try. It will be noticed that cows and 
heifers 2 years old and over, have in- 
creased from 16,456,000 to 16,743,000 in a 
period of 5 years, an increase of about 
60,000 a year; but with the passage of an 
amendment to the law which changed 
the income-tax situation, and permitted 
cattle which had been in breeding herds 
to be sold under a capital gains provision, 
there was a drastic change in the picture, 
which resulted in an increase in cows 
and heifers, 2 years old and over, in the 
next year, of about 1,650,000, in the year 
following that of about 1,700,000, in the 
next year, from 1952 to 1953, of nearly 
2,000,000, and in the last year of about 
1,250,000. So there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the numbers of cows 
and heifers, I think, because of the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Revenue 
Code, which permitted the profits to be 
considered as capital gains and not to be 
regarded as ordinary income. 


I think a study of the figures will indi- 
cate clearly that, while there was a 
liquidation of approximately 1 million 
head in the number of steers on the 
ranges during the drought of 1953, there 
was more than an offsetting increase in 
the other years, with the result that 
cattle numbers reached a figure of 94,- 
677,000, 2 number greatly in excess of 
any number we have ever known, and a 
number which could not be carried on 
the ranges of the country if drought 
conditions should prevail. It means 
that if the drought continues, sometime 
during the next summer or fall there will 
be another mad marketing season, with 
truckloads of cattle clogging the high- 
ways and cattle stockyards. I think that 
now is the time to start thinking about 
that possibility. 

Mr. President, I have another article 
from the March 1954 issue of the Ameri- 
can Cattle Producer, entitled “The 
Market Picture,” which is an analysis 
of what may lie ahead for the cattle 
producers. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the body of 
the ReEcorp at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MARKET PICTURE 


Two major factors appeared in the cattle 
picture in February, one encouraging to the 
finishers of cattle, the other discouraging to 
the cow and calf grower. On the one hand, 
volume of fed-cattle receipts was gradually 
working down closer to marketings of a year 
ago, as well as Federal slaughter. On the 
other hand, the United States Department 
of Agriculture livestock inventory report re- 
leased at mid-February showed an upturn of 
better than 5 percent in beef-cow numbers. 

While the never-ending heavy market- 
ings of fed cattle continued to roll all 
through January, there were some indica- 
tions of reduced runs by mid-February. 
Slaughter of cattle for the month of Janu- 
ary figured 17 percent over a year ago, which 
was then thought to be quite a record. 
However, following the week-by-week slaugh- 
ter, which some weeks in January was as 
much as 40 percent above last year, we find 
by mid-February the increase has been 
reduced some 12 to 14 percent. 

Of course, this increase of various pro- 
portions cannot be correlated to the reported 
9-percent reduction in numbers of cattle on 
feed, other than to observe that cattle are 
being marketed with shorter than normal 
feeding periods, and an increase is noted in 
the number of cows slaughtered compared 
with a year ago. 

The extreme comparison is shown, how- 
ever, in looking back to 2 years ago. Cattle 
slaughter so far this year has been running 
weekly some 40 to 60 percent over 2 years 
ago, some weeks have reached 65 to 70 per- 
cent greater, and at mid-February figured 
around 30 percent above the same period in 
1952. Not to be overlooked, along with 
shorter feeding and lighter weights, is the 
resulting drop of some 4 percent in tonnage 
produced per head. 

As large numbers of finished cattle con- 
tinue to roll to market at what we consider 
rather disappointing prices at this writing, 
one should occasionally take stock of the 
tremendous consumer demand which con- 
tinues to absorb more and more beef. A look 
at cold-storage holdings is evidence enough 
to establish this. We had some 12 percent 
less beef in storage January 31, 1954, than 
the year previous. Yet we produced more 
beef than a year ago. Frozen pork in stor- 
age on January 31 was some 36 percent short 
of a year ago. Strangely enough, we had 
more butter in storage than frozen pork. 
Storage of red meats currently is scarcely 
enough to feed this Nation for 2 weeks. It 
took only a reduction of some 20 to 25 per- 
cent in hog slaughter for consumer demand 
to boost hog prices some $7 per hundred- 
weight above a year ago. In fact, hogs 
through the winter months have generally 
been selling at the second highest level in 
history. 

All this took place at the exact time when 
much talk was heard about unemployment 
and that people were out of money. Of 
course acute shortages of any product can 
force prices sharply upward, but it can hard- 
ly be argued that the slaughter of nearly a 
million hogs per week is anywhere near a 
shortage. If cattle numbers on feed this 
year are less, as reported, then current mar- 
ketings have been at too rapid a pace and 
somewhere along the line consumer demand 
will catch up with available supplies. It may 
be recalled that last July this situation 
slipped up behind us with practically no one 
aware of it. 

The annual inventory of livestock on farms 
released February 12 reported another record 
high, reaching 94,600,000 head. This repre- 
sents an increase of 13 million above the 10- 
year average. Ironically enough, cattle values 
stood below the 10-year average, better than 
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$2 million under the 1953 value. When 
compared with 1952, the valuation was al- 
most cut in half. Probably no other indus- 
try in the country could withstand a blow 
like that and survive. 

While it is true that some 36 million cattle 
and calves were slaughtered in 1953, appar- 
ently too large a proportion was steers and 
too small a proportion cows and heifers, since 
we finished the year 1953 with close to 2 mil- 
lion more cows than the year before. Unfor- 
tunately, nearly two-thirds of this number 
were beef cows. Consequently, it is not un- 
likely that we will see a rather excessive 
number of cows off range areas this coming 
fall and perhaps not too healthy a market. 
And, of course, the biggest share of these 
cows will add another calf to our cattle 
numbers. 

Since 1948, we have failed to liquidate 
enough cows each year, but perhaps the year 
1954 will be the turning point in the cattle 
production cycle. Already at many markets 
we find the percentage of cows in the run 
much larger than a year ago; in fact, just 
about double at some markets. Many of 
these, of course, sold to the country last fall 
to clean up rovgh feed and are now coming 
back for slaughter. Perhaps, in view of re- 
cent dry years and extensive expansion of 
cattle numbers, we have reached the point 
where efficiency in the cattle business is be- 
coming of prime importance. Such opera- 
tions as the close culling of cows, the im- 
provement of breeding quality to make more 
efficient use of available feed, and the proper 
dehorning and docking of calves may pay off 
in the future. 

A comparison of cattle prices with a year 
ago reveals that the rank and file of short- 
fed steers and heifers selling from $19 to $23 
figured around $1 to $2 lower. However, the 
rather small supply of choice to prime long- 
fed steers shows a sharp differential of $3 to 
$5 under a year ago. The only exception to 
this was that the extreme top at Chicago 
which hovered around $31 was very little dif- 
ferent from last year. 

Cows and bulls actually were selling at a 
sharper decline, compared to a year ago, 
than fat cattle. Top cows in the vicinity 
of $13 to $14 were bringing upward to $17 
and better a year ago, while thin cows at 
$9 currently were bringing around $13 to 
$14 last year. Stock cattle at mid-February 
were selling relatively close to a year ago, 
yearling steers at $20 to $23, heifers $16 to 
$19, and steer calves $20 to $24.50. Numer- 
ous loads of partly fattened steers were taken 
by feeder buyers, outbidding packers, selling 
around $20 to $22.50, some to $23 and better 
at Kansas City. 

Range feed conditions continued fair to 
good in the northern plain States, while 
California received abundant rainfall in 
February after lacking moisture earlier. The 
southwestern areas of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico were in 
poor condition with recent high winds and 
blowing cust doing considerable damage 
both to dry range and wheat. Several areas 
in the Corn Belt continued to lack moisture, 
although scattered precipitation came at 
mid-February. 


A REALISTIC APPROACH TO THE 
PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO ATOMIC 
WARFARE 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning I heard over the radio a partial 
description of the effects of the hydrogen 
bomb which recently was dropped. Its 
effects are understood to be 150 times 
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worse than those of the bomb which was 
dropped at Hiroshima, and that bomb 
took 70,000 lives. In contrast, the hy- 
drogen bomb which recently was 
dropped has had an effect 1,000 miles 
away. Fish which were being carried 
in boats have been contaminated sev- 
eral hundred miles away from the ex- 
plosion, and lives have been endangered. 

I discuss this matter now because 
from time to time we have been discus- 
sing the condition of the dairy industry 
and the cattle industry and milk and 
beef prices and statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska, all of which are important. Of 
course, we recognize the existence in the 
military field of diversionary tactics. 
Certainly we must not permit ourselves 
to be diverted from adequate considera- 
tion of the imminent danger facing the 
world today because of the H-bomb. 

If the H-bomb is as effective as has 
been stated—and I wish to say that some 
time ago I issued a release stating that 
I thought it incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to inform 
the people of the country the exact facts 
in that connection—then let us be 
through with conjecture. If the H- 
bomb is 150 times worse than the bomb 
which was dropped at Hiroshima, where 
70,000 lives were lost, we had better be- 
come cognizant of it and take adequate 
steps in Government, to protect America. 

First, Mr. President, let the people of 
the United States of America be told 
the effect of the H-bomb and its mean- 
ing in our life and our foreign policy. 
Then let America determine what will 
constitute an adequate defense. 

Second, recently we had a discussion 
of what would happen if a bomb were 
exploded on Britain. I said that we 
should not be technical in considering 
what would happen. I meant there 
would not be time to summon the Con- 
gress of the United States to declare 
war. If an H-bomb war is around the 
corner, Mr. President, we must take ade- 
quate steps now, to that Congress will 
be able to function, if necessary, by long- 
distance telephone, by radio, or televi- 
sion. We must see to it that Congress 
adopts mechanisms or means to enable 
it to do its job—even, if necessary, by 
television. 

Mr. President, do you think that sug- 
gestion is a foolish one? Of course, some 
persons said it was foolish when I stated, 
in the course of two speeches in Febru- 
ary and March 1941, that we should ask 
the Chief Executive to report to Con- 
gress on the defenses of Hawaii and the 
Philippines. At that time some persons 
said, “There is no possibility of an attack 
there.” In one of my speeches in March 
1941, I asked, “Will our fleet be caught 
in the way the Russian Fleet was caught 
in Port Arthur in the Russo-Japanese 
War?” 

Nine months later, because we were 
asleep, our fleet was caught; and as a 
result, our defense activities were re- 
tarded 2 years, and tens of thousands 
of American lives were lost, and billions 
of dollars of wealth were consumed. 

O, Mr. President, I say now, let us 
not be diverted from a realistic consider- 
ation of the situation which is apparent 
to anyone who has eyes with which to 
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see or ears with which to hear, namely, 
that we are facing a new, tremendous 
challenge to the safety of America, one 
such as we have never faced before. It 
calls for new vision and for getting rid 
of the little things, the little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” the things that divert 
our attention from a realistic considera- 
tion of the real issue. We can enter the 
political campaign this fall and smear 
each other and be diverted from a proper 
consideration of the danger which js 
right next door. I hope the blind will 
not lead the blind. 

So, Mr. President, to recapitulate, I 
say the Chief Executive of the Nation 
should let the people of the United 
States know exactly the meaning of the 
H-bomb in this age called the atomic age. 

Second, let the Congress take sufficient 
steps to enable each of its Members to 
function adequately in the event of 
such an emergency situation—for in- 
stance, to enable me to function from 
Wisconsin, and to enable other Senators 
to function from their own States— 
so that at such a time it will not be 
necessary for the Members of Congress 
to assemble in Washington. 

Mr. President, it is common knowledge 
that our reason for not dropping an 
atomic bomb on Tokyo was that we did 
not wish to destroy the Japanese Diet 
and the Japanese rulers. We felt we 
had to have their assistance in order to 
keep the Japanese people together. So 
it was that the attack occurred on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. That reasoning 
will not apply to an attack on America. 
Washington will be first. 

But now we learn that the H-bomb is 
150 times more effective than the 
A-bomb—the equivalent of millions of 
tons of TNT. 

Mr. President, this challenge must not 
go unheeded. 

I repeat: First, let the people have 
the facts. Let them know the meaning 
of the H-bomb. Let nothing divert 
them from recognizing the imminent 
danger. 

Second, let us so constitute the ma- 
chinery of our Government that it will 
be adequate to act in the atomic-bomb 
age. 

Mr. President, to my mind, that is the 
big issue, above every other. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me, 
to permit me to ask a question of the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin feel that the Govern- 
ment can reveal to the American people 
the potentialities of whatever bomb it 
may now be making, without telling the 
people of other countries exactly what 
the effect of such a bomb may be in time 
of war? 

I ask this question as a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. I 
agree completely with the second obser- 
vation the Senator from Wisconsin has 
made, namely, that there should be a 
way for Congress to continue to func- 
tion immediately, in case we are plunged 
into atomic warfare. Of course, in that 
event it would be impossible to wait for 
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hours or for minutes, for the war would 
be upon us at once. 

However, I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin in his great position as head 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate will not press too heavily for 
a revelation of the striking power we 
now have by means of new types of 
weapons. I can assure him that they 
are everything he might hope them to 
be, insofar as their potentialities are 
concerned. 

However, it is a very dangerous field to 
get into, if it were to touch off the type 
of race which could easily be touched 
off. 

So I hope we can confine our attention 
to the things we need to do, without 
revealing completely the striking power 
which now exists by means of atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, let me 
say, in reply to the statement of the 
Senator from New Mexico, that I desire 
to make my position clear. Today, I 
heard over the radio, between 7 and 8 
o'clock this morning, statements by rep- 
utable Members of Congress, and in 
the last few minutes I have repeated 
several of them. 

A few months ago I stated that if a 
bomb were dropped on Chicago, its effect 
would be felt all the way to Milwaukee, 
90 miles away. That statement was 
pooh-poohed by some persons. 

Yet, Mr. President, today we learn 
that after the H-bomb was dropped into 
the Pacific Ocean, great numbers of fish 
in boats were contaminated; in fact, fish 
in vessels 300 or 400 miles away from the 
point where the bomb was dropped were 
contaminated; and, as a result, the peo- 
ple who ate the fish are sick. 

My point is that I do not think the 
people of the United States should have 
to engage in conjecture. The American 
people should be told the serious nature 
of the new development. They can 
“take it,” Mr. President. 

Let the leaders become aware of the 
situation, so that, with that knowledge, 
they will have the wisdom to act in such 
a way as to take the appropriate steps. 
In that way we shall be able to build the 
proper bulwarks against whatever to- 
morrow may bring. 

I would not have the information par- 
ticularized; I would not have aid given 
to the enemy. But I am sure the Ameri- 
can people should be told what the 
danger is. 

I thank the Senator from Maryland 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Iam very 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, with 
respect to the views just expressed by 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin, let 
me say, as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and as one 
who lives daily with the problems in- 
cident to nuclear fission and its devel- 
opment, that I hope we who are in posi- 
tions of power and authority in the 
United States at this time will not urge 
increasing of the extent to which in- 
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formation in this particular field should 
be broadcast. 

We must remember that the United 
States and its allies in these troubled 
days do not have a monopoly upon the 
exploration, investigation, improvement, 
and development of atomic energy. In 
Russia there is no such publication of 
knowledge, either to the people of Russia 
or to the world, as we have today in this 
country. We are reasonably certain 
that knowledge of this particular art is 
far more general throughout the United 
States by virtue of information which 
has been released in this country—infor- 
mation which might well have been 
withheld. We know that, because of lax 
security in some respects, information 
which might well have been withheld 
here has gotten into the hands of our 
potential enemy. In my opinion, at this 
time the dissemination of information in 
the particular field under discussion 
might well carry to other ears—alien 
ears, enemy ears—information which 
would be vitally valuable to them, and so 
of vital danger to us. 

Let us remember that in this field the 
art has been developing at a most fan- 
tastic rate. Let us remember that we 
may know much more in this field than 
our enemies know. Let us understand 
one may achieve the explosion of the 
atom and yet may be far from full knowl- 
edge and absolute control which are es- 
sential, and which this country and its 
allies may possess and its potential ene- 
mies may not. 

For that reason, I hope we will not go 
too far in urging publicity at this time. 
So far as our people can be advised, of 
course, we want them advised; but we 
must not pass beyond the peril line where 
information going to our people will also 
go to those in whose hands it could be 
the greatest danger to the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the Senator from Oregon in his 
remarks. I think they are timely and 
well put. 

I believe, if I heard correctly, that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
stated that fish in Tokyo markets, three 
or four hundred miles away from the site 
of the explosion, were contaminated. 
If that was the statement, I believe it 
should be corrected. The fish were con- 
taminated aboard ship. 

The ship was docked at Tokyo, and the 
cargo was transported into the various 
markets and offered for sale. The 
people were not aware that the fish itself 
was contaminated until the serious con- 
dition of those afflicted aboard ship was 
brought to light. Upon investigation, it 
developed that certain fish had been con- 
taminated. While we know that we have 
no real conception of the magnitude of 
the explosion, the contamination after 
the explosion is possibly far more deadly 
than we realize today. However, the fish 
which were contaminated were contam- 
inated aboard ship and transported to 
Tokyo, rather than being contaminated 
by the ash falling upon the city of Tokyo 
and thereby contaminating the fish. I 
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think the record should be clear on that 
point. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I was not there, but I 
heard the report this morning that fish- 
ermen 300 or 400 miles away from the 
scene of the explosion noticed the dust 
on the fish which were aboard their ship. 
It is said that the dust traveled as much 
as a thousand miles. 

The point I make is that this much has 
now been made public. I certainly did 
not intend to trespass upon the field of 
any committee, or the right of the Gov- 
ernment to withhold its secret art or 
knowledge in developing the A-bomb and 
the H-bomb. I thought I made myself 
clear. Let the people have the facts. 

I illustrated my point by what hap- 
pened in February and March 1941, 8 
months before Pearl Harbor. We paid 
no attention to it. Pearl Harbor came 
upon us like a thief in the night. We 
thought we were sitting pretty. We 
thought we were safe in our little glass 
house. Ignorance meant death to 
thousands of people and billions of dol- 
lars in wealth lost. 

All I ask is that the American people 
be told the extent to which the H-bomb 
has been developed, without giving away 
any secret information. We know al- 
ready that Russia has the H-bomb, but 
let the people know what is proper to be 
told them, so that we shall not be pid- 
dling around with minor details and is- 
sues when we ought to be thinking about 
securing our house, securing for the fu- 
ture this great Republic, with all it 
stands for, so that it can maintain its 
leadership in the world today and tomor- 
row. 

That is my position. It is not my posi- 
tion that we should give away secrets. 
Rather let the people know to what 
extent this agency has been developed, 
and to what extent it can work. It was 
stated over the air today that this bomb 
is 150 times more dangerous and effective 
than the bomb exploded at Hiroshima. 
When there is a great deal of loose talk 
it is better for the Government to state 
definitely the effectiveness of the weapon 
which has been developed, so that the 
people will know that the information is 
authoritative, and is not based upon 
gossip. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield to me? 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I deeply appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senator from Mary- 
land in allowing me an opportunity to 
say a few words. 

I was requested to appear on a pro- 
gram this morning. I do not say it was 
the same one, but I was asked to appear 
on a program which dealt with this very 
subject. I declined to do so because I 
was not certain that I would not be 
asked questions about the very incident 
to which reference has been made. I 
was not sure that I could make my 
answers meaningless, and that I would 
not say something which would be detri- 
mental. 

It was my privilege to attend the first 
bomb explosions, or, as we call them, 
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nuclear detonations, which took place 
in Nevada. I was the only member of 
the joint committee present. Naturally 
I was beseiged by the press for a state- 
ment. I confined my remarks to words 
which had been prepared for me by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and they 
were not very instructive. I was sorry 
that I had to appear as though I knew 
nothing about the subject. But we were 
trying our very best to keep quiet the 
fact that certain experiments were in 
progress, experiments which subse- 
quently have developed surprisingly well 
for this country. 

A later group attended a subsequent 
demonstration. There happened to be 
in the report released by that group the 
inclusion of certain words which meant 
absolutely nothing to the person who re- 
leased them. When I saw them I went 
immediately to the office of the group 
and said, “This is a violation of security. 
This is classified material.“ The man 
who had given it out had no idea that 
the particular words which he had used 
would convey something to atomic scien- 
tists in other lands. They did not mean 
much to the American people. 

I say it is at best a very difficult field. 
While I know the sound judgment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the very 
fine way in which he makes his proposal, 
I say it is a very difficult subject to deal 
with without going too far. So far asI 
am concerned, I will have to stay off pro- 
grams and refrain from commenting on 
the subject, and confine myself to mat- 
ters which the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee and the Atomic Energy Commission 
feel can be safely released, and keep my- 
self to those things which have been re- 
leased, and not deal with subjects the 
American public greatly desires to know 
about, but none the less may cause us 
difficulty in our present world situation. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield for a fur- 
ther comment? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin will realize that my re- 
marks were not directed at him or at his 
suggestion, but went to the basic propo- 
sition of the necessity for those in au- 
thority in this country to maintain, so far 
as it is possible to do so, secrecy with 
respect to the extent to which we have 
been able to develop the art of atomic 
fission. 

There is generally known today the 
fact that certain ill effects were felt in 
various parts of the Pacific Ocean as the 
result of an atomic or nuclear detona- 
tion, to use the words of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

I am sure that if, as, and when the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself has 
complete information with respect to this 
regrettable circumstance, to the extent 
that that Commission in its judgment 
feels it can release factual data, the 
data will be released. I am equally sure 
and certain and fervently hope that such 
release will go no further than the release 
of factual data which will put the people 
generally in possession of facts, instead 
of in possession of rumors. I hope the 
Commission will be very careful in the 
future, as it has been in the past, with 
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respect to releasing any information 
which might be helpful to our enemies. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam glad 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
and I have at least come to a basis of 
agreement. Certainly nothing I said can 
be taken to suggest that I wanted any- 
thing more than that the people be given 
the facts. I believe I made it plain that 
I did not believe there should be released 
anything that could indicate to the en- 
emy or to anyone else any of the methods 
of the science of new discoveries. 
Frankly, my only purpose is to get the 
facts before the people, so that they will 
not have a lot of rumors to deal with. 

Let me illustrate, Mr. President. It is 
only a few weeks ago that a motion pic- 
ture was shown about a certain bomb ef- 
fect. It was classified. We were told 
not to open our mouths. We were told 
that not a word should be said about it. 
Yet on turning on the television shortly 
thereafter, one could see it on television. 

Therefore, when all this hubbub is 
going on in the newspapers and on the 
radio and television, I want the proper 
authority in Government to say what 
the actual potency is, as demonstrated. 
That is what I want, Mr. President, so 
that the American people can get the 
facts, and not be befuddled about what 
the facts are. When the facts are final- 
ly brought before the American people, 
they will act on basic matters of de- 
fense and basic matters of what steps 
should be taken, and they will not be 
confused by a great many minor issues. 
When they have the facts, they will say 
to us, “Get down to brass tacks, and 
do what is necessary to make us ade- 
quate to meet any emergency.” 

I thank the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is entirely welcome. 
After hearing this brief discussion I wish 
to say that I do not have any idea that 
the President of the United States and 
the National Security Council and the 
intelligence agencies of this great Gov- 
ernment are not devoting hours and 
hours to the subject. When the time 
comes, they will tell us what we should 
do. Merely hearing this discussion does 
something to my physical well-being. I 
do not believe we should hold back any 
information from the people of the 
United States. I have no information 
upon which to base the statement I now 
make, because I am not a member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and I have no access to material dealing 
with nuclear fission. 

Mr. WILEY. Neither have I. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I gather 
from the discussion, however, if the 
facts were known, they would be so hor- 
rifying to the American people that it 
would upset their whole well-being. I 
believe it is up to the people who are 
in charge of the matter, namely, the 
President and his Cabinet, the Joint 
Chiefs, and others. When the time has 
come for us to act, I have no doubt the 
President should send the program to 
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us. We can then study the program 
and act. 

In the meantime, I think it behooves 
all of us who know anything about the 
subject not to say anything about it so 
as not to aid the enemy by so doing. 

Mr. President, I now turn my atten- 
tion to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has the floor. 


PLIGHT OF THE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I turn now to the commonplace. 
We have just had a very enlightening 
and an all-too-brief discussion of an- 
other subject, but life must go on 
in America, and I have a serious prob- 
lem within my State which I should like 
to draw to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Senate and to the attention of 
the Nation. 

On several occasions recently I have 
felt impelled to address the Senate with 
regard to the present sad state of one of 
Maryland's most important industries 
ship construction. Both as chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Water 
Transportation, whose responsibility it is 
to consider, and to initiate when neces- 
sary, proposals affecting the American 
shipping industry; and more particu- 
larly as Senator of a State, some thou- 
sands of whose workers are presently 
unemployed or threatened with unem- 
ployment because of the decline in ship- 
building activities, I consider it part of 
my Senate assignment to keep Senators 
ane with this distressing situa- 

on. 

Unfortunately, it is a condition not 
confined to my own State. Every ship- 
building area in this country has been 
seriously affected. 

Several years ago members of one of 
the congressional committees having 
jurisdiction over maritime affairs paid 
a formal visit to the great port of Balti- 
more. They wanted to acquaint them- 
selves with its exceptional natural ad- 
vantages. They also were interested in 
viewing the manifold activities incident 
to the operation of a port area which 
for many years had ranked among the 
foremost ports of the Nation in tonnage 
handled. 

Under the guidance of port authori- 
ties they visited, among other facilities, 
the several large shipbuilding and ship- 
repair operations which over the years, 
and especially during World War II, have 
made such a vast contribution to the 
American shipping fleet. 

What a shock it would be to those gen- 
tlemen to revisit those shipyards today. 
They would not believe their eyes. The 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Yard, for in- 
stance. Last year that yard led the 
world, for the second time, in ship pro- 
duction. Its skilled workers completed 
and delivered 10 ships, totaling 218,860 
long tons, 2,700 tons more than the Ger- 
man yard that ranked second. 

This is a yard which, over a 61-year 
span, has consistently ranked among the 
leading shipyards of the Nation. Be- 
cause of its skilled organization, it was 
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able to set up and organize in astonish- 
ingly short time the outstanding Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield emergency plant at the 
outset of World War II. At this emer- 
gency yard almost unbelievable produc- 
tion records were achieved. 

In all, there were 508 Liberty ships, 
Victory ships, and LST’s turned out by 
that emergency facility in record time. 
And never was there a suggestion that 
quality of workmanship had been sacri- 
ficed in the slightest to accomplish this 
stupendous construction feat. 

Mr. President, departing from my pre- 
pared remarks for a moment, permit me 
to advise the Senate that when I was 
in England last November conferring 
with the shipping interests of Great 
Britain, I had the opportunity of going 
through Lloyds of London, that great in- 
surance plant, if we may so refer to it. 
I was told by the men at Lloyds that the 
ships constructed at the Bethlehem- 
Sparrows Point yard in Baltimore, Md., 
were of such good quality and performed 
so well at sea as to command a favor- 
able insurance rate and to bring a pre- 
mium on the world ship market. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I shall 
be very happy to yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact, 
with all due deference to the magnifi- 
cent yard in Baltimore, the great work 
it has done in the past, and the impor- 
tance of that yard in the future, that 
most of the ships constructed in the 
United States are of superior quality, 
general speaking, as compared with 
ships constructed in other countries of 
the world? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. T think 
that is entirely correct. I think the 
American ship is a better ship. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a sad 
state of affairs that the shipyards in the 
United States, not only in Maryland, but 
throughout the United States, are sick 
almost unto death, while we see much 
of the money appropriated by the Con- 
gress being spent to build ships in for- 
eign shipyards? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I say to 
my dear friend from Florida that I shall 
mention that very point before I finish 
my remarks. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Maryland, and I wish to 
say that I desire to pay honor to him 
for his interest in and his concern about 
the shipbuilding industry of the United 
States. I do not know of any one Mem- 
ber of the Senate who in recent years 
has been so concerned about it as has 
the Senator from Maryland, or who has 
tried more persistently to remedy the 
situation of the shipbuilding industry of 
the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thank 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Maryland 
yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
associate myself with what the junior 
Senator from Florida has said. I have 
watched for some time the devoted inter- 
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est which the senior Senator from Mary- 
land has exhibited with reference to the 
shipping problem, and I heartily concur 
in the observations which he has pre- 
viously made on the floor, together with 
those he is making today. I think the 
time has come when we had better con- 
cern ourselves with some of our own fa- 
cilities instead of the facilities of other 
nations all over the world. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thank 
my friend from Texas for his remarks. 
I have been especially interested in the 
problem, as the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Texas know, be- 
cause the shipbuilding industry is really 
a defense potential and our merchant 
marine is our fourth arm of defense. 
Weare really talking about defense when 
we talk about an adequate American 
merchant marine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I commend 
the Senator for his efforts and I assure 
him of my hearty cooperation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, what is the situation 
at Bethlehem-Sparrows Point today? 
Well, to put it bluntly and briefly, this 
great yard is facing a complete shut- 
down. Itscurrent construction program 
will be completed by October. After 
that, unless new contracts are forthcom- 
ing, this shipyard which, with its emer- 
gency yard at Fairfield, amazed the world 
by its production during World War II, 
and which topped the world’s shipyards 
last year, will be reduced to a skeleton 
maintenance force of 200 men. 

That would be a tragedy whose effects 
would be felt far beyond the limits of 
Maryland, and whose impact upon the 
Nation’s shipbuilding potential in any 
future emergency would be truly devas- 
tating. Immediately, it would throw out 
of employment 3,500 skilled workers, with 
a loss to the area’s economy of a $70 
million payroll annually. Of even more 
concern to the national interest, how- 
ever, would be the dissipation of irre- 
placeable skills, and the disruption of 
an exceptionally competent organization 
whose technical abilities and expertness 
in its field would be just as invaluable 
in any future emergency as they were in 
the establishment of the great Bethle- 
hem -Fairfield plant back in the chaotic 
early days of World War II. 

Nor is the picture different in any par- 
ticular with respect to the Maryland 
Drydock Co., one of the outstanding ship 
repair yards of the east coast. Lack of 
work here already has caused a reduction 
in the normal working force from 4,400 
skilled workers to a present force of 1,100, 
with an additional payroll loss to the 
community of $1 million monthly. And 
prospects for the future are just as bleak 
as they are at Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point. 

This creeping, or should I say gallop- 
ing, paralysis has been developing over 
recent months in American shipyards 
with, until recently, little evidence of any 
genuine congressional concern. At the 
same time, however, American foreign- 
aid funds have been used, at times some- 
what lavishly, it might appear, to build 
up foreign shipping and shipbuilding fa- 
cilities to the further competitive detri- 
ment of our own industries. 
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In Germany, Italy, and Japan, partic- 
ularly, but in other countries as well, we 
seem at times to have been far more 
concerned with developments than here 
at home. Iam not quarreling with Gov- 
ernment policies which had been deemed 
necessary to help rebuild the economies 
of countries that had been ravaged by 
war. We had a moral obligation, I firmly 
believe, to help those unfortunate nations 
and peoples who had fought with us in 
the interest of world freedoms, and who 
had borne such heavy losses. 

In line with this policy of interna- 
tional largesse, this Nation also has per- 
mitted a great deal of its waterborne 
cargoes to be carried in foreign bottoms, 
on the good-neighbor principle, and to 
help build up the dollar holdings of coun- 
tries which have been the object of as- 
sistance of one kind or another. 

Particularly with regard to offshore 
purchasing for stockpiling and other pur- 
poses, Government agencies have made 
extensive use of foreign shipping, while 
available American bottoms which could 
have carried some of these cargoes have 
progressively been retired to the laid-up 
fleet for lack of cargoes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield 
further? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I am 
happy to yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland has introduced proposed leg- 
islation which would require that half 
of the goods shipped to foreign ports 
from this Nation be shipped in American 
bottoms? : 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I say to 
my friend from Florida that heretofore 
we have looked at the situation on a 
piecemeal basis and have added amend- 
ments to foreign-aid bills as they have 
been presented on the floor of the 
Senate. There is now being prepared 
for introduction within the next week 
proposed permanent legislation to re- 
quire the agencies and departments of 
the Government to ship at least 50 per- 
cent of our foreign aid in American bot- 
toms, so that the American flag will re- 
main on the high seas. 

Only this week have I been the re- 
cipient of a protest from one southern 
port business association concerning the 
transportation of a specific type of cargo 
the entire movement of which, it is 
stated, has been restricted by the GSA to 
a foreign-flag line, with the result that, 
so far as the group in question knows, not 
one pound of the ore in question is to 
move in a United States flag vessel. 

Supporting this use of foreign vessels, 
to aid the foreign countries involved, is 
the majority report of the Randall Com- 
mission which recommends— 

That the statutory provisions requiring 
use of United States vessels for shipments 
financed by loans or grants of the United 


States Government and its agencies be re- 
pealed. 


I call that language especially to the 
attention of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmMATHERS]. 
I shall read once more the statement of 
the Randall Commission report, which 
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deals with the carrying of cargo in Amer- 
ican bottoms. 

That the statutory provisions requiring 
use of United States vessels for shipments 
financed by loans or grants of the United 
States Government and its agencies be re- 
pealed., 

That is what the Randall Commission 
report says. It shows how shortsighted 
this report of such recent vintage is, it 
in reality suggests that business be taken 
away from American flag ships at a time 
when our sailors are on the beach and 
our ships are being put in the laidup 
fleet. Under such a policy when we need 
ships the most, we will not have them; we 
will be required to use foreign bottoms. 

The report goes on to urge that sup- 
port sufficient to maintain a merchant 
marine adequate to our national require- 
ments be provided by the direct means 
provided for under the act of 1936. 

To me this can have only one mean- 
ing. Perhaps it is not the meaning the 
Randall Commission actually intended 
to convey but, realistically, it seems to be 
the only meaning that anyone conver- 
sant with the current shipping situation 
could take from it. 

Despite the difficulties American-flag 
shipping now faces, the Commission's 
recommendation seems to say that our 
Government agencies should deny to 
American shipping the equal share of 
Government-financed cargoes to which 
it is certainly entitled, and without which 
it cannot hope to survive. 

This denial should come about, the 
report argues, because the countries 
whose shipping is to be favored thereby 
are receiving financial assistance from 
the United States. Thus to require such 
countries to pay for the transportation 
of the supplies and other materials being 
sent them, it is further argued, would 
bato deprive them of a portion of such 
aid. 

What the report does not point out— 
in fact, what it completely ignores—is 
that a large segment of the American 
shipping industry, which would be ab- 
solutely doomed under such a policy, 
must in turn be saved by congressional 
action in the form of many, many ad- 
ditional millions of dollars of operating 
differential subsidies. I say, “must in 
turn be saved by congressional action,” 
advisedly, because in the light of our 
Nation’s experience in two world wars I 
assume that no one is naive enough to 
think we can let our merchant marine 
perish and rely upon foreign-owned ves- 
sels to meet even our peacetime needs, 
let alone wartime demands. 

If this is not going around Robin 
Hood’s barn, I do not know what to 
term it. To ignore the desperate needs 
of our own merchant marine in this 
starry-eyed fashion, in order that for- 
eign-flag vessels already enjoying vast 
wage and other competitive advantages 
might further outstrip the American 
merchant marine would seem to me to be 
absolute folly. 

I shall oppose such a policy to the ut- 
most. I am convinced that thinking 
Americans who look at the picture ob- 
jectively will do likewise. 

Thus we have a Nation, on the one 
hand committed by repeated acts of 
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Congress to the definite aims and pur- 
poses set forth in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, “to further the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an adequate 
and well-balanced merchant marine, to 
promote the commerce of the United 
States to aid in the national defense and 
for other purposes.” 

On the other hand there are, I may 
say, semi-official commitments stem- 
ming from national policy in the field 
of foreign aid, and backed by the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy in 
its recent report to the President, which 
would seem to place the well-being of 
certain foreign shipping ahead of that 
of our own American shipping and ship- 
building industries. These foreign in- 
dustries are booming. 

Today the American Merchant Marine, 
which at the close of World War II had 
by far the greatest merchant marine 
in all the world, has sunk to low estate 
among the nations. With an active 
oceangoing merchant fleet of 1,364 ves- 
sels as of March 1, and a reserve fleet 
of 1,985 merchant vessels, the Nation 
nevertheless finds itself in a position 
where only 28 percent of its foreign 
trade is carried in American bottoms. 

Equally distressing is the fact that, 
while British shipyards are a scene of 
feverish activity, accounting for more 
than 40 percent of the total world ton- 
nage now under construction, the ship- 
yards of the United States are building 
only 6 percent of the world total. Of 
the 25 such vessels in American yards 
today, 11 of them are for registry under 
flags of other nations. Foreign interests 
are paying the higher American costs 
only because their own yards are too 
busy to take care of these additional 
contracts. How different from the de- 
pressed conditions in our own shipyards. 
What an argument these figures offer 
for greater consideration of our own 
maritime problems, rather than those of 
other nations whose shipping and ship 
construction affairs are in such flourish- 
ing shape. 

In the meantime, due to a combina- 
tion of factors, of which, admittedly, 
the foreign aid policy conception is only 
one, the American Merchant Marine is 
dying on the vine, and its vital ally, 
the national shipbuilding industry, is 
about ready to gasp out its last breath. 

Thousands of seamen are on the 
beach, other thousands of skilled ship- 
workers are idle, or facing imminent dis- 
placement, with consequent irreparable 
damage to the ship-construction po- 
tential of our country. 

Now we come to the point where a de- 
cision will have to be made, as to which 
group of shipping and allied facilities is 
to receive consideration—our American 
shipping and shipbuilding which is fac- 
ing a most critical situation, or the ship- 
ping of foreign nations, which we have 
assisted to a point where it now threat- 
ens to throttle completely our maritime 
industry today. 

I think there can be only one answer 
in the national interest. We must help 
ourselves, our own vital industries, be- 
fore it is too late. The old adage that 
charity begins at home was never more 
applicable. What has been done in the 
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interest of our foreign nations was not 
charity, of course; it was a calculated 
risk, so to speak. And it has contributed 
vastly to the upbuilding of those coun- 
tries in whose favor it was undertaken. 
But now we must think first of our own 
people, our own national well-being. We 
must give thought to the needs of Amer- 
ican shipping and shipbuilding, and to 
the thousands of solid American citizens 
whose interests, whose livelihood, are so 
intimately connected with the well-being 
of those two great industries. 

Within the next few days I expect to 
have ready for introduction legislative 
proposals whose primary purpose will be 
to make possible a more equitable divi- 
sion of the available world cargo total as 
between our own merchant vessels and 
those of foreign registry. 

I sincerely hope these proposals will 
be given the sympathetic consideration 
wen I am so genuinely convinced they 
merit. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. MONRONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, on behalf of myself and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr, FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], I submitted an amendment to 
the bill providing for statehood for Ha- 
waii, which is now amended to include 
Alaska. That amendment is now lying 
on the table, and we intend to call it up 
at a later time. 

Mr. President, the amendment we have 
submitted is called the commonwealth 
amendment. It is our effort to present 
a workable alternative to the pending 
measure granting full and irrevocable 
statehood status to our overseas and non- 
contiguous Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

The amendment is not submitted for 
the purpose of delay or confusion in the 
consideration of this gravely important 
matter, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
without interrupting the Senator's re- 
marks, I wonder if he would mind having 
his amendment printed in the body of 
the Recorp, either at the beginning or at 
the end of his remarks, so Senators who 
may be reading the Recorp tomorrow 
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may read the amendment, if they do not 
have a copy of it. It is not very long. 

Mr. MONRONEY., I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for the sugges- 
tion, and I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of the amendment be 
printed in the Recor at a point which 
I shall indicate in a moment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may address a 
question to the majority leader? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished majority leader can give us 
any assurance that Senators on the 
other side of the aisle will read the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam sure the vast 
majority of the Senators on this side of 
the aisle do follow the Recorp, and fol- 
low it rather closely, as I am also sure 
the Members on the other side of the 
aisledo. As the Senator knows, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have been sit- 
ting, and the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is meeting today, and with the heavy 
program which we have in the Senate, 
Senators are engaged on business of the 
Senate. I know that for many years I 
have rather diligently followed the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at times when I had 
to be away from the Senate floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
hasten to say that I have no criticism to 
make of the majority leader. I hardly 
know of any Member of the Senate who 
is more faithful in his attendance, and 
I have no doubt that the majority leader 
reads diligently the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

However, I point out that, once again, 
there are hardly any Members in the 
Chamber. I know the Appropriations 
Committee is busy and I know that other 
committees are busy. Nevertheless, I 
point out that the pending measure is 
one of the most important which will be 
before us at this session; once this meas- 
ure is passed, it can never be revoked. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
Me say that when I first came to the 
Senate—after having served 6 years in 
the California Legislature, following 
which I was in the Army—one of the 
first things I had a hard time becoming 
used to was that committee meetings 
keep very many Members of the Senate 
from being present on the floor of the 
Chamber. 

Of course, in the State legislature we 
did not have such a complete record as 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As a result, 
the members of the State legislature did 
not hold committee meetings while the 
legislature was actually in session. 

But long ago I learned that in order 
to conduct the business of the Senate, it 
is necessary to hold committee meetings 
while the Senate itself is in session, if the 
business of the Congress is to be trans- 
ac 


I am sure the Senator from Florida 
can be certain that both by Members on 
his side of the aisle, where there are a 
number of absent seats at this time— 
and entirely for the reasons I have 
stated, of course—and also by Members 
on this side of the aisle, the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL ReEcorp will be closely followed. 
It was for that reason that I suggested 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that he 
have his amendment printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the able ma- 
jority leader. I merely wish to point out 
that the newspapers have not mentioned 
the debate on the proposal for common- 
wealth status. I make this statement 
without any malice at all, but Iam com- 
pelled to make it because I have noted 
that in neither yesterday’s nor today’s 
issues of the newspapers, is there any 
mention of the debate on the common- 
wealth status amendment. No doubt 
that is because all the newspapers seem 
to be opposed to any attempt to prevent 
statehood from being granted to Hawaii. 
Perhaps that is an indication of the se- 
ductive effect of the balmy atmosphere 
of those pleasant islands. From the in- 
formation available to the newspapers, 
they seem to have decided that statehood 
should be granted to Hawaii. Where 
they get their information, I do not know. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
committee hearings do not contain any 
testimony regarding the commonwealth- 
status proposal, and the newspapers do 
not carry any articles on that subject, 
and at this time no one is present to 
hear the explanation of it, and no news- 
paper coverage is given to this phase of 
the debate. So I shudder to think upon 
what basis the Members of the Senate 
may form their judgment as to whether 
to vote for or against this proposal. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Florida can rest 
assured that Senators will make them- 
selves familiar with the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and also with the hearings on 
the pending measure. I think there is 
no question that this subject will receive 
news coverage. 

AS a newspaperman myself, as is the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. Monroney], I wish to point out 
that I believe his proposal will obtain 
wider news coverage if he will actually 
submit his amendment, so that it will 
be the pending question, rather than to 
have the amendment lie on the table. 
If he will actually submit the amend- 
ment, all Members of the Senate will 
know it is the pending question. 

Although I do not intend to support 
the amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, to be proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma—I have 
had an opportunity to read it, and I 
think I am generally familiar with it, 
although, of course, I shall listen to and 
also read the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma—yet I 
wish to point out that from the point 
of view of news coverage he will accom- 
plish more by actually offering his 
amendment, so that it will be the pend- 
ing question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I should 
like to have the amendment be the 
pending question, but I should dislike to 
have it voted on after having only 7 or 8 
Members of the Senate hear the explana- 
tion of it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I think I can as- 
sure the Senator from Oklahoma that if 
he actually offers the amendment, so as 
to make it the pending question, no vote 
will be taken on it tonight. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from California for his suggestion. 
However, I prefer to offer the amend- 
ment, so as to make it the pending ques- 
tion, at a time when more Members of 
the Senate are present to listen to a brief 
synopsis of the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As the Sen- 
ator from Florida knows, I am easy to 
get along with, and I do not wish to take 
part in this fight. [Laughter.] 

However, if the Senator from Florida 
wishes to avoid a controversy, he had 
better qualify the statement he made 
when he said that “No one is present to 
hear the explanation.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
join in the statement the Senator from 
Texas has made. Actually there are now 
four Senators on the Democratic side of 
the aisle and three Senators on the Re- 
publican side. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; we are gain- 
ing. We have gained at least three Sen- 
ators since I began to speak. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I may say, as a re- 
sult of a whispered suggestion from the 
floor—but without help from the audi- 
ence—that, as usual, two of the four Sen- 
ators now present on the minority side 
are the two able Senators from the State 
of Texas, who almost always are present, 
and who diligently attend to the busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me point out that the 4-to-3 ratio which 
now exists, on the basis of the attend- 
ance of Senators at this time, is about 
the same as the ratio applicable to the 
total membership of the Senate as be- 
tween the two parties. As I have pointed 
out from time to time, we on this side of 
the aisle are actually in the minority and 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
are actually in the majority. Thus it 
might appear quite proper that a few 
more Senators be present on the other 
side of the aisle to hear the discussion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thank both the Senator from Texas and 
the Senator from California. Eight Sen- 
ators are now present, so we have gained 
a considerable amount of ground. 

Mr. President, before I take my seat I 
should like to say that my only purpose 
in mentioning the press is to refer to the 
difficulty we have in obtaining sufficient 
coverage in the articles which finally 
appear in the newspapers. We find that 
the working press does a fine job. That 
is clearly indicated by the tickers. How- 
ever, unfortunately, for some reason or 
other, very few of the items which ap- 
pear on the tickers finally make their 
way into the columns of the newspapers. 

As a rule, we find that Senators who 
are not able to be present in the 
Chamber, to listen to the proceedings, 
obtain their information from the eve- 
ning newspapers. Thus, in order to 
have the arguments we present come to 
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their attention, we have to go through 
the long, involved process of having our 
arguments reported by the members of 
the press gallery, and then transmitted 
through the tickers and over the wires 
and into the newspapers. 

I wish to stress my conviction that the 
working press gives adequate coverage to 
the debate on this subject, and I hope 
the press will continue to do so in 
the case of the commonwealth-status 
amendment, because it is a most con- 
structive one. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say that I have heard many, many 
rather poor speeches in the Senate— 
which the speech I am about to make 
is apt to be—ably condensed and ably 
summarized in a very few paragraphs in 
the newspapers, so that Members who 
are compelled to be absent from the 
Chamber are thus spared the difficulty of 
listening to a 30-minute speech, and are 
able to acquire almost the same amount 
of knowledge as a result of reading a 
newspaper article for 3 or 4 minutes. 

So, Mr. President, if the newspaper 
editors will be so kind as to note our dis- 
cussion on the subject of commonwealth 
status, they will be able to spread and 
broadcast in an adequate way a descrip- 
tion of the amendment and its meaning. 

Mr. President, as I started to say a 
moment ago, this amendment is offered 
in good faith, in an effort to stimulate 
consideration of the problem of deter- 
mining the proper method of giving a 
greater degree of self-government to our 
overseas Territories. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield at this 
point, to permit me to make a further 
observation? If he will, I shall not 
bother him any more. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me point out 
that, from the point of view of the at- 
tendance of Senators in the Chamber we 
are still gaining; but I must say, in all 
honor and deference to the press, that 
there is better attendance in the press 
gallery than there is of Senators in the 
Chamber. If the press continues to 
have such excellent representation in 
the press gallery, certainly we shall have 
no trouble in having the debate receive 
adequate news coverage. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the commonwealth-status 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. MonroneEy, 
for himself, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, and Mr. DANIEL was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the principle of self-government 
is the cornerstone of democracy; and 

Whereas our Government exercises sover- 
eignty over the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska wherein the principles above stated 
reas! not now given their fullest expression; 
ani 

Whereas it is the desire of the Congress to 
remedy this condition and establish a policy 
for the future for overseas or noncontiguous 
areas consistent with our ideals and prin- 
ciples as to the maximum degree of self- 
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government and as to principles of taxation; 
and 

Whereas the people of the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska have demonstrated their 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
States, its traditions and teaching, and a 
readiness to achieve a status above and be- 
yond that of an incorporated territory; and 

Whereas the Congress is desirous of grant- 
ing the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska the 
fullest practical self-expression in the form 
of Commonwealth status under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States: Now therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act is enacted 
in the nature of a compact so that the people 
of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska may 
organize governments pursuant to consti- 
tutions of their own adoption. 

Such governments, when properly organ- 
ized as hereinafter specified shall be called 
“Commonwealths of the United States of 
America.” It is the intent of Congress that 
the highest degree of self-government with- 
in their respective areas be vested in the 
people and in their elective governments. 
This authority will be exercised within the 
framework of and under the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the United 
States excepting those which by act of the 
Congress are made inapplicable to such areas. 

This act shall be submitted to the qualified 
voters of each such Territory for acceptance 
or rejection in a referendum to be held for 
such purpose under the laws of such Terri- 
tory. If this act is approved by a majority 
of the votes cast in such referendum, the 
legislature of such Territory shall call a 
convention to draft a constitution provid- 
ing self-government as a Commonwealth of 
the United States for the people of the Terri- 
tory. Such constitution shall provide a re- 
publican form of government and shall in- 
clude a bill of rights. 

(b) Upon adoption of the constitution by 
the people of such Territory, the President 
of the United States shall, if he finds that 
such constitution conforms to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the provi- 
sions of this act, transmit such constitution 
to the Congress of the United States. Upon 
approval of the Congress, the constitution 
shall become effective in accordance with its 
terms, subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions of the act of Congress approving it. 

TAXATION 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the in- 
tent of Congress that upon the adoption of 
constitutions by, and with the granting of 
complete Commonwealth status to either or 
both of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, 
as provided for in this act, the tax laws of 
the United States shall be amended in order 
to provide that residents of either or both 
of Alaska and Hawaii shall be treated under 
such laws in a manner similar to the treat- 
ment given to residents of Puerto Rico under 
such laws at the present time, the purpose 
of such treatment being to allow the gov- 
ernments of Hawaii and Alaska, in line with 
their newly acquired Commonwealth status, 
to realize full benefits from taxation of in- 
come produced within their boundaries. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
the Congress is asked to take the big 
step of granting statehood to these two 
territories, lying 2,000 miles offshore, in 
the case of Hawaii, and more than 1,000 
miles away, across another sovereign 
country, in the case of Alaska, it is time 
for the Senate to stop, look, and listen. 

I believe we can reasonably say this 
matter has been carefully debated in the 
Senate. But, by and large, the debate 
has turned on two simple questions: 
Should full and irrevocable statehood be 
given these offshore territories; or should 
they be continued in their present status 
of incorporated territories, and operated 
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with governors and officials appointed 
from Washington? 

Neither of these questions, it seems to 
me, fully meets the question involved in 
this vital decision. It would seem to me 
that in these measures we oversimplify 
the question of statehood or nothing. 
Most of the proponents of statehood 
have ignored almost completely the step 
in 7-league boots we would take to em- 
brace as full States areas far removed 
from the present boundaries of the 
United States. 

I believe we overlook the physical 
structure of our great Nation, the com- 
pelling factor in our strength, our uni- 
fied and contiguous land-mass of co- 
hesive States all jointed with com- 
mon borders to other States of simi- 
lar makeup, having the same history, the 
same background of ideas and ideals, 
economies which are closely related to 
each other, and transportation and com- 
munication which closely knit together 
the cultural, business, and social lives of 
160 million Americans living in the ideal 
neighborhood of free States in an indis- 
soluble union. This is what I call the 
land union of the United States. I 
feel that there is and has always been 
a providential blessing on our country 
that has permitted it to grow to its pres- 
ent position of world leadership. Not 
the least of these blessings has been the 
land mass of central North America, 
which has permitted our growth and our 
expansion within a closely knit area of 
similar interests. 

Our expansion from the Thirteen Orig- 
inal Colonies occurred with growth into 
virgin lands, prairies, and mountains. 
It was an American growth, and the cus~ 
toms, traditions, and inheritance of our 
common history were the seed corn, 
Thus this seed was transplanted from 
Maine to Indiana; and from Pennsyl- 
vania to Illinois; from Ohio to Washing- 
ton State; and from New York to Utah. 
From Virginia and Tennessee came the 
pioneers of Texas and citizens of dozens 
of States took the long trek across the 
Santa Fe trail or by ship and land to 
settle California. 

Certainly these people took the seed of 
America in our expansion into the vir- 
gin soil of the great land mass that provi- 
dence had decreed was to become the 
United States. 

They were truly united—so firmly 
that even the War Between the States 
could not dissolve their union. They 
were united, I believe, not only because 
of our common history and the seed of 
our people. They were united physically 
by a great area that was destined to be 
ours. This is the land union of the 
United States. 

Our borders were not arbitrary bound- 
ary lines. Our eastern boundary is, and 
I believe always should be, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and our western boundary is the 
Pacific ocean. To the north is the sov- 
ereign and friendly nation of Canada, 
and to the south our neighbor, Mexico. 
These two boundaries, although man- 
made, have the tradition and historical 
value of long standing acceptance. 

I doubt if any nation in the world has 
a better physical structure in a unified 
and united land mass than has the 
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United States. I feel certain that it has 
been this valued geographical position 
of area solidarity that has contributed 
greatly to our growth, our prosperity, 
and our strength. 

It is structural; it is real; it is solid. 
No one can divide us and establish a 
corridor of foreign domination between 
any of our 48 States. Our dominion is 
unquestioned and our strength in sol- 
idarity of area promises for all time to 
come this uniform bastion of strength 
within the American heartland. 

I like to think of our strength as stem- 
ming from a solid oak block. It could 
be represented, perhaps, by a rectangle 
of solid oak some 3 feet long by 2 feet 
high. There are no holes, no fissures, 
no gaps in our Union of 48 States. Here 
is strength, here is union, here is area 
solidarity. 

This solid oak block of 48 States bound 
together in closely knit geographical area 
is the structure of our union, and I feel 
that it is a great contributing factor to 
our strength as a Nation. 

It is almost as great a factor as the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, laws 
which help to bind us together; but we 
were bound together indissoluably by 
geography, and we have prospered for 
that reason. 

Now we are asked to alter this basic 
structure of our national make-up, this 
unity, cohesion, and conformity to one 
general order, leave the solid oak block 
concept, and dangle another State, 
Hawaii, in cantilever fashion, some 2,000 
miles across international waters. We 
would cross another sovereign country— 
or perhaps detour by water—to go 1,000 
miles into the far north and suspend 
in thin air another of our sovereign 
States, 

This overseas suspension structure is 
not in keeping with nor conducive to the 
basic strength of the geographical unity 
of our present closely knit area. It is 
not in the pattern of our heretofore nat- 
ural growth of a people of common his- 
tory and tradition pioneering to fill in 
the unpopulated gaps in our unified land 
mass. 

Overseas statehood is more in the pat- 
tern of empire building, with the added 
danger that to these segments of em- 
pire we now would pass in certain in- 
stances to offshore distant areas the right 
to cast deciding votes that could alter or 
drastically change the laws which now 
govern the 48 integrated States of our 
Union. 

I think that regardless of how fine, 
how progressive, how loyal may be the 
citizens of these two offshore distant 
Territories, they are asking too great a 
price in expecting the Congress to con- 
fer the rights of full statehood upon 
them. To alter our basic concept of 
union within one land mass is a decision 
of greatest consequence, far surpassing 
in importance the quality of the resi- 
dents of these distant areas, or their 
normal and natural desire for full state- 
hood status. 

But I am not unconscious of the crying 
need for improvement of the govern- 
mental condition of these progressive 
people, whose loyalty and progress has 
been ably demonstrated over a period 
of so many years. 
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But is statehood, which violates our 
prime concept of an integrated land mass 
area, the only answer? I do not think 
so, I believe it is time for the Congress 
to consider an alternative that would 
elevate them to the maximum degree of 
self-government in their own affairs, the 
right to elect officers of their own choos- 
ing, and to make their own laws for the 
conduct of their affairs with as much 
freedom of action as any State of the 
Union now enjoys. 

I believe they have earned that right 
of self-government in their local affairs 
and that, given the opportunity, they 
would demonstrate their capacity for 
fulfilling our hopes for them. 

Under the commonwealth bill which 
we offer, they would enjoy all the ad- 
vantages now exercised by any State so 
far as management of its local affairs is 
concerned. In one way they would enjoy 
even greater advantages, I shall de- 
vel p that point later. 

They would be free to develop, with 
our help, their resources and trade, their 
education, and their social programs 
under the protection of the United 
States and under the benefit of our Con- 
stitution and our laws, with the reten- 
tion in specific areas of all resources 
produced therein from the taxation of 
the local area. In other words, it is pro- 
vided in this bill, which I shall explain 
more fully later, that in the common- 
wealth status all revenue originating in 
the island of Hawaii or the Territory of 
Alaska wculd be left in those areas for 
local appropriation and local use. 

The only thing missing from the full 
State status which they seek so eagerly 
would be their right to voting Members 
of the House of Representatives and two 
United States Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They would 
also be denied the privilege of voting for 
President and Vice President, would 
they not? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Other than 
being deprived of the privilege of voting 
for President and Vice President and of 
electing two Senators and Representa- 
tives in the House, they would have all 
the other advantages of statehood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They would have 
every other advantage of statehood, plus 
the advantage of retaining within the 
area all local taxation revenues and all 
of the income from their resources. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma for his con- 
structive statements, and I regret that 
there are not more Members of the 
Senate on the floor to hear his fine 
address, particularly Members of the 
Senate who have not yet made up their 
minds. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply appreciate 
the kind words of the minority leader. 

I expect to be severely challenged by 
having the assertion made that I am 
proposing, by commonwealth status, to 
make the people of the two Territories 
second-class citizens. I deny that it is 
the intent of those of us who have of- 
fered the commonwealth plan to make 
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the fine people of these Territories sec- 
ond-class citizens. I do not believe that 
would be the result of commonwealth 
status. I say commonwealth status 
would make them first-class citizens to 
the fullest extent possible, considering 
their distant and overseas location. 

While being given the fullest possible 
right in their own self-government of 
their area to the exact rights of any 
State now integrated in our unified geo- 
graphical land mass, they enjoy the full 
protection of our military forces, the free 
entry of their products to our markets, 
the beneficial programs of social secu- 
rity, unemployment compensation, our 
Federal banking system, our housing pro- 
grams, our economic and agricultural 
help, and dozens of other benefits which 
flow to them because of their common- 
wealth status under the proposed plan. 

Obvioucly our Constitution and our 
existing Federal laws are not obnoxious 
to them or they would not be consistently 
making their campaigns for statehood. 
Obviously they do not expect their one 
voting Member of the lower House to 
revolutionize their influence in that great 
body which under the Constitution must 
originate all laws governing taxation and 
appropriations. 

Therefore, would the denial of that 
right, namely, the right to one voting 
Representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, be making them second-class 
citizens, when all other rights of state- 
hood are conferred upon them if they 
accept, by their own vote, as the bill 
proposes, the provisions of the common- 
wealth status? 

Then, how can it be said that common- 
wealth status would make them second- 
class citizens? Where is the evidence to 
be found for such a contention? 

It must be found here in the United 
States Senate. Let us face the fact that 
under commonwealth status, they would 
be denied that which every State of our 
unified land area now possesses, namely, 
two voting United States Senators. 

It is here that commonwealth status 
offers its real deficiency as compared 
to full statehood. It is here that, in my 
opinion, we cast our lot in this issue 
for the preservation of our historic and 
traditional relationship of States within 
a cohesive, integrated geographical land 
union. If we yield to the plea for full 
statehood for these far distant and over- 
seas areas, we are altering the basic con- 
cept of the founders of this Republic 
and embarking on a deep-water system 
of empire, with the balance of power 
handed out to the appendages of that 
empire. 

One of the great students of this 
danger of far distant overseas States was 
the great Nicholas Murray Butler, the 
late president of Columbia University. 
His long study and thoughtful consid- 
eration of this subject was often ex- 
pressed. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for No- 
vember 24, 1947, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] inserted a letter from 
this great scholar which was published 
in the New York Herald Tribune. I 
should like to read it to the Members 
of the Senate at this point: 

It would be a tragedy if the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress to admit the Territory of 
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Hawaii to statehood were to become law 
without its thorough study by the American 
people as a whole and without their com- 
plete understanding of all which it would 
involve. This bill has already passed the 
House of Representatives without any ade- 
quate discussion or without any general pub- 
lic consideration of its vital importance to 
our Nation. Fortunately, it has still to be 
considered by the Senate, and it is not too 
late to bring it to the attention of the public 
opinion of our entire people. 

Hawaii is a Territory in the Pacific Ocean 
some 2,000 miles and more from our Pacific 
coast. In population, in language, and in 
economic life it is distinctly a foreign land. 
Its admission to statehood might easily be 
the first step in bringing to an end the 
United States of America as established by 
the Founding Fathers and as we have known 
it. The next generation might well find it- 
self faced by a United States of the Pacific 
and other ocean islands, since the admission 
of Hawaii would certainly lead to pressure, 
which would be hard to resist, to admit also 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and other islands in 
the Atlantic and Caribbean as well as the 
distant Philippines. 

As I have previously pointed out, all of 
these islands have backgrounds of their own 
wholly different from those of the United 
States of America. To place them, each and 
all, on the same plane as Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, California, Texas, or Vir- 
ginia would be a fatal step. In language, 
in historic background, and in racial condi- 
tions they are not and could not be members 
of the United States of America in any true 
sense. 

The obvious course would, in my judg- 
ment, be for our Government to set up the 
Territories of Hawaii, of Alaska, and of 
Puerto Rico as independent self-governing 
democracies, as has already been done in 
the case of the Philippine Islands, subject 
to two conditions: First, their formal rela- 
tions with foreign powers should be subject 
to the approval of the President and Senate 
of the United States. This would prevent 
their being used by any foreign power to 
our disadvantage. Second, litigants in any 
one of these independent nations should 
have the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This would 
insure a uniform system of public law and 
of civil law in this part of the world. This 
right already exists in the case of Puerto 
Rico and has been used obviously to great 
advantage and to the satisfaction of its 
people. 

It is imperative, in my judgment, that 
the press of the country and the leaders of 
public opinion should see to it that the 
question of admitting Hawaii to statehood 
is thoroughly studied and examined by all 
our people before final action on the pending 
legislation is taken. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, 
August 22, 1947. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY, I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. First I should like 
to congratulate the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma on delivering a 
very thoughtful and thought-provoking 
speech. I join with the distinguished 
and able minority leader in regretting 
that there are not more Senators on the 
floor to hear him. 

With reference to the charge of sec- 
ond-class citizenship, which the Senator 
from Oklahoma has mentioned, does he 
have any doubt as to how the people in 
any State in the Union would vote if they 
were given the opportunity to choose be- 
tween commonwealth status and repre- 
sentation by two United States Senators, 
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if it were understood by them that in 
obtaining commonwealth status they 
would no longer have to pay any Federal 
taxes? 

Does not the Senator believe that the 
citizens in every State would vote to 
shelve their two United States Senators 
if by so doing, as a result of assuming 
commonwealth status, they would not 
have to pay any Federal taxes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would be in- 
clined to agree with the Senator from 
Florida that it would be putting a rather 
high financial value on the services of 
any two Senators from any State. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Asa matter of fact, 
would not the Senator agree that most 
citizens would be inclined to vote that 
way? I am frank to say that I would 
have long since returned home to Florida 
if the people of my State had had an 
opportunity to vote their choice on either 
giving up their Senators or being re- 
lieved of the obligation of paying Fed- 
eral taxes, which is one of the burdens 
of citizens of a State. 

Does not the Senator from Oklahoma 
agree, in view of that fact, that there is 
no basis at all for calling people who 
would have this privilege, second-class 
citizens, when they would enjoy a status 
which most citizens of the United States 
would like to enjoy? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I presume many of 
our citizens would like to try it. What I 
was trying to suggest with relation to a 
land union, as I am sure my distin- 
guished colleague recognizes, was that 
it is absolutely necessary for a land 
union to be a cohesive mass with uni- 
form laws and with representation in 
the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In a moment. 

If we extend our system 2,000 miles 
overseas to a far-removed territory, 
across deep water, or to the far north, 
over a thousand miles across Canada, 
or up the Straits of Alaska, or to other 
offshore areas, and try to work out a 
satisfactory government for them, it is 
up to the Congress not to oversimplify 
the matter and say, “You have got to 
be a State or a Territory,” and offer 
nothing between those two choices. I 
believe a rather large segment in the 
Congress would feel that, with the like- 
lihood of the same problem arising in 
other areas, perhaps in our search for 
the proper status for Hawaii and Alaska, 
we might find a status which other over- 
seas possessions would gladly accept and 
find greatly to their benefit because their 
tax revenues would be available solely 
for their own development. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not know 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Florida is serious. It may well be that 
if various States of the Union were 
offered the opportunity of having made 
available to them all the Federal taxes 
raised within their borders, they would 
cogitate a bit on the question of Com- 
monwealth status. I rather doubt, how- 
ever, that any State would care to with- 
draw from the Union and from its posi- 
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would remain because of the value of 
having two United States Senators as 
distinguished from nine or ten billions of 
dollars which New York and other States 
may pay into the Federal Treasury, but 
I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Florida is not raising the specter of a 
new secession doctrine, because of which 
we might find States clamoring to get 
out of the Union on this bargain-base- 
ment type of proposal which would per- 
mit each of the States to reserve to 
itself the Federal taxes which it now pays 
into the National Treasury. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should hesitate to 
say what the result would be if the ques- 
tion were put to a vote in Florida, or 
even in California, if they could enjoy 
the status of commonwealth with cit- 
izenship, common defense, and other 
advantages. I shudder to think what 
the vote might finally be, even with the 
very outstanding representation the peo- 
ple of California are getting, and the 
representation, on which I shall not 
comment, given to the people of Florida. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma further 
yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not quite sub- 
scribe to the theory that the payment of 
Federal taxes should be reserved alone 
to the commonwealth, even under the 
doctrine which has been enunciated 
here, because, after all, the taxpayers of 
the entire Nation—and’we are one Na- 
tion, whether we live in the Territory of 
Hawaii, the Territory of Alaska, or in 
the 48 States of the Union—are now 
providing some 70 percent of the budget 
for national defense purposes. If we 
go a step beyond the commonwealth 
status, which is complete independence, 
they would certainly, under those condi- 
tions, have to maintain some semblance 
of an Army, Navy, and Air Force, which 
is furnished to the entire Nation, to our 
organized Territories, to our possessions, 
and to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. I do not think it is a very good 
doctrine to have those people benefit by 
the heavy national defense expenditures 
of the 160 million people living in the 
continental area of the United States, 
and not to bear a part of the common 
cost of defense in the very troubled world 
in which we all find ourselves presently 
residing. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did not the Sena- 
tor from California vote for a common- 
wealth status for Puerto Rico? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; but I think 
it was on the theory that Puerto Rico 
may become an independent nation. I 
do not care to see it extended to any 
area which we do not think may ulti- 
mately become independent. 

The people of the Territory of Hawaii, 
in my judgment, have no desire to be- 
come an independent nation. I am 
quite certain that the Americans living 
in Alaska do not want Alaska to become 
an independent nation, because they 
realize, with the Russian bear breathing 
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down their necks, that it would be most 
difficult for Alaska as a small independ- 
ent nation to remain outside the jaws of 
the Soviet bear longer than it would 
take for the bear to reach out across 
the narrow Bering Strait. So, since 
we have no intention of having Alaska 
become an independent nation, and since 
the people there do not want it to be- 
come an independent nation, I do not see 
why we should extend the common- 
wealth status to them when it is neither 
their desire nor our desire. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
California admits that he voted for the 
commonwealth status for Puerto Rico. 
There is no evidence that the people of 
Puerto Rico wanted independence. As 
a matter of fact, the Puerto Rican Leg- 
islature, which has just concluded its 
session, voted overwhelmingly against 
independence. They like the status 
which they now enjoy. The Governor 
of Puerto Rico, when he was in Wash- 
ington immediately after the tragic 
shooting in the House of Representa- 
tives, said that the people of Puerto Rico 
liked the kind of self-government which 
has been accorded them. 

If we explain to the people of Hawaii 
the advantages of the commonwealth 
status, and what it would mean to them, 
it may be that they would accept it. 
People did not go to Alaska during the 
gold rush because they wanted to vote 
there. They went to Alaska because 
there was some economic benefit for 
them. There are only 130,000 people in 
Alaska today. If we are to get large 
groups of people to go to that Territory 
we must give them some sort of induce- 
ment to live in that cold land and be 

to pay a 20-percent higher cost 
of living than prevails here. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
supplementing what my distinguished 
colleague from Florida has said, I think 
the question of relieving the people from 
military expenditure begs the issue, be- 
cause the security of Alaska militarily is 
to our advantage, even more than it is 
to that of the people of Alaska, and the 
security of the Hawaiian Islands is also 
to our advantage. By letting them col- 
lect their own money and spend it in the 
best possible way to develop their respec- 
tive areas, I think the United States 
would benefit greatly. I do not look upon 
it as a giveaway proposition. I look 
upon it as an investment in outlying 
areas which will be strengthened and 
made a part of the American plan. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Oklahoma knows that it is not very often 
that I disagree with him, but on this par- 
ticular issue I very strongly disagree with 
him. 


The question has been raised with re- 
gard to the status of Puerto Rico. I 
think there is a great difference between 
the commonwealth status of Puerto 
Rico and a commonwealth status for 
Hawaii or Alaska. Puerto Rico never 
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asked us to grant her statehood. She 
has never, so far as I know, asked for 
admission into the Union as a State. 
They particularly requested that they be 
given the autonomy which is represented 
by their constitution and their right to 
elect their governor; but they have not, 
by a vote of the people, either suggested 
or asked for statehood or independence; 
whereas, Hawaii and Alaska have very 
definitely, on a great many occasions, 
asked for statehood. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma has referred to a letter writ- 
ten by Nicholas Murray Butler. I do not 
remember the date of the letter. 

Mr. MONRONEY, It was written in 
1947. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That was 7 years ago. 
I knew it must have been a considerable 
time ago, because Dr. Butler has been 
dead for a number of years. All he 
stated was that, in his opinion, it would 
be a mistake to admit Hawaii to the 
family of States of the Union until and 
unless the people of the United States 
fully understood the issues. I believe 
they understand the issues. The issues 
have been debated at length in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and elsewhere 
for a great many years, 

I may say, too, that I simply do not 
understand what would be accomplished 
by refusing to admit these organized 
Territories to statehood. Certainly by 
refusing them statehood, and by con- 
tinuing their present status, with a cer- 
tain degree of autonomy, the United 
States would not relieve itself of any re- 
sponsibility. Is it conceivable that in 
case of attack, or a threat of attack, on 
either Alaska or Hawaii, the United 
States would not defend those Terri- 
tories as important and integral parts of 
the United States? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of course, 
would defend them. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Then what is to be 
gained by not admitting them to the 
Union? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
New York knows that they would be de- 
fended, just as Wake Island, Guam, the 
Marianas, or any other possession would 
be defended. I do not believe the ques- 
tion of attack or defense enters into the 
picture. We will defend any possession 
over which the American flag flies, and 
we will also defend many places where 
the American flag does not fly, Iam glad 
to say. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to say that, 
too. I hope that will continue to be our 
policy. But certainly the United States 
would not be relieving itself of any re- 
sponsibility simply by rejecting the ap- 
plication of these two Territories for 
statehood. They will have exactly the 
Same amount of territory. I cannot un- 
derstand why the people of Hawaii 
should be led to believe that they are 
being considered as second class citizens, 
I believe the fact that the Senator from 
Oklahoma is willing to relieve the people 
of the Territories of the burdens of tax- 
ation shows that he is willing to agree to 
give them a sop—a financial sop—in 
exchange for what I believe are the 
rightful demands of the Territories to be 
admitted as States of the Union, 
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Of course, I do not know what the 
people of Florida, California, or New 
York would decide if they were required 
to make a decision as to whether they 
wanted representation in the United 
States Senate or wanted to be relieved 
of their taxation. I am frank to say 
that in New York State, which pays 
probably $20 billion in taxes into the 
Treasury of the United States, the choice 
of at least some of the people would be 
a difficult one. But no proposal ever has 
been made to New York, California, 
Florida, North Carolina, Oklahoma, or 
any of the other States, to relieve them 
of taxes, There never has been any 
suggestion. 

For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why, merely as a sop to the people 
of those Territories the United States 
should be willing to adopt a policy of 
relieving them of the payment of their 
income taxes, 

In the case, of Puerto Rico, yes; but 
the question of the retention of the in- 
come tax and, I think, some other taxes 
far antedated the creation of Puerto Rico 
as a commonwealth. I do not recall in 
exactly what year the Congress of the 
United States relieved Puerto Rico of 
its share of income taxes, but it goes 
back a great many years. 

But we are being asked to say to the 
people of Hawaii and Alaska, “No, we 
are not going to take you into the Union. 
We do not consider you to be qualified 
for statehood. We do not consider you 
to be qualified to become citizens of the 
United States on the same basis as citi- 
zens of Oklahoma, California, New York, 
or Florida. But we will give you a sop. 
We will buy you off by allowing you to 
retain your taxes.” The taxes may be 
very considerable, and such a proposal 
may attract a certain number of people. 
But it seems to me that that is a clear 
indication that it is being proposed to 
treat the people of the two Territories as 
second-rate citizens. 

There is no other explanation for it, 
and I do not believe the people of Hawaii 
will be seduced by an offer to allow them 
to retain the taxes they now pay. They 
want citizenship equal to that held by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, by other 
Members of the Senate, of the House, 
and of all the people of the 48 States of 
the Union. I do not believe they would 
feel they were honestly, fairly, and equi- 
tably treated if we should say to them, 
“You may retain your income taxes and 
certain other taxes, but you cannot be- 
come States.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my good 
friend, the very distinguished junior 
Senator from New York, for whom I have 
the greatest respect. I regret that we 
do not see this matter alike, because we 
have seen alike on many other matters, 

But I am afraid that in the considera- 
tion of the question of statehood, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York feels 
that statehood is almost automatic for 
anyone under the American flag who can 
show progress toward self-government, 
regardless of geographic location. From 
the colloquy which has ensued between 
us, I am afraid the Senator from New 
York sees no danger whatsoever in a 
change of the structural form of the 
United States, which are united because 
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we operate under the same Constitution 
and also because we have a united land 
mass. 

After having set a pattern by the ad- 
mission of Hawaii and Alaska, I do not 
see how the Senator from New York ever 
could say to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, which has a population of 
2,500,000, when and if they ever ask for 
statehood, “No; you will not be welcomed 
into our family of States.” 

Mr. LEHMAN, I think there is a great 
difference, as has been pointed out pre- 
viously on the floor of the Senate, be- 
tween an organized Territory and an un- 
organized Territory. Hawaii and Alaska 
have been organized Territories for a 
great many years. The other Territories, 
including Puerto Rico, are not organ- 
ized Territories. 

So far as the question of the land mass 
is concerned in terms of means of com- 
munication and travel, we are today 
nearer, by far, to Hawaii, than we were 
to Nevada and some of the other States 
when they were admitted into the Union. 

Mr. MONRONEY. By air, I will agree 
with the Senator from New York; but I 
might suggest to him that the 2,000 
miles of open, blue water is international 
territory, where every foreign nation in 
the world could exercise some dominion. 
We could not exercise dominion over 
those 2,000 miles of water, because inter- 
national rights of all kinds exist in 
that area. 

I do not believe that if we consider 
important at all, as I do, the land Union 
as being part of our success, and as be- 
ing the original concept of the Founding 
Fathers, the question could be treated 
so lightly as to assume that the admis- 
sion to statehood of Hawaii or Alaska 
should in any way be given equal con- 
sideration with the admission of areas 
constituting gaps in our magic mosaic 
of land mass, all of which now make up 
our indissoluble Union, with its well-es- 
tablished, well-fixed and well-defined 
borders. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Oklahoma realizes that at 
the time the United States admitted 
California in 1850—and I am certain I 
will be corrected by the distinguished 
majority leader if I give incorrect fig- 
ures—I believe California had a popula- 
tion of between 60,000 and 80,000. From 
the most distant boundary of what was 
then the heavily settled part of the 
United States, it took from 6 to 8 weeks 
to reach California, either across the 
continent by wagon or by ship around 
the Horn. 

Today, Hawaii can be reached by 
plane within 24 hours, and by ship with- 
in 5 or 6 days. 

So we are in much more easy commu- 
nication and touch with Hawaii today 
than was possible with California and 
many other States when they were ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

Certainly the discrepancy in popula- 
tion between Hawaii and some of the 
heavily populated States of the Union 
at the time of their admission is far 
greater than the discrepancy between the 
population of some of the States which 
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were taken into the Union 50 or 60 or 
80 years ago and some of the heavily 
populated States at that time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that if he sees this question as being 
on the same plane as admitting a State 
that was an integral part of our land 
mass, then there is no use trying to con- 
vince him; I know I could not convince 
him. But the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa is expressing a fear, which I think 
is shared rather widely by many of us 
who are against the breaking of the well- 
established precedent of the United 
States by the admission of overseas 
areas as sovereign States. Such a thing 
was not in the concept of the Founding 
Fathers. It was not in the concept of 
this country as it expanded from the 
Thirteen Original Colonies to the 48 
States. It was never envisioned that 
blue international waters were a part of 
sovereign States. I cannot proceed on 
the assumption that it makes no differ- 
ence. If I believed it made no differ- 
ence, I would not oppose statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. But I am so firmly 
convinced that it would be a precedent- 
shattering action, the end of which no 
man in this Chamber could possibly fore- 
see. Under such a precedent there might 
be admitted as States Guam, the Mari- 
anas, and other islands in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, until the United States would 
no longer be a United States, but asso- 
ciated States of an oceanic power. I do 
not believe that was the concept or spirit 
of America, and I do believe it is the 
pattern which should be followed for the 
future. 

I believe we can give the people of Ha- 
waii a commonwealth status which will 
be deserving of their progress. I do not 
regard the leaving of income within these 
island possessions as being a sop; I con- 
sider it to be an indication that we wish 
to see the Territories which are depend- 
ent upon us progress and grow and spend 
the revenue which originates in their 
small domain—and the domain of Ha- 
waii is small—so that the people will be 
able, under self-government, to create 
economic opportunity, better social con- 
ditions, and even a better form of self- 
government than they have yet realized. 

Mr. DANIEL rose. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, the coauthor of the amendment 
which I submitted. 

Mr. DANIEL. I appreciate the an- 
swer which the Senator from Oklahoma 
gave to the Senator from New York con- 
cerning the charge of the Senator from 
New York that we were attempting to 
buy or offer a sop to the people of Ha- 
waii by providing that they should not 
pay income taxes, but that the people 
of Hawaii should levy their own taxes, 
collect them, and use them at home. 
Actually, I should like to ask the Senator 
if it is not true that the main reason 
for such a provision is to see that the 
people of Hawaii will have representa- 
tion in the levying of their taxes. The 


charge has been made, and it is one of 
the reasons advanced in favor of state- 
hood, that there is now taxation without 
representation because the people of Ha- 
waii have no votes in the Congress re- 
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garding the Federal income tax which 
they must pay. Are we not advocating 
such a provision in the new common- 
wealth proposal because we realize that 
such an argument is a sound one, and 
that the people of Hawaii should have 
representation in the levying of taxes? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Texas 
has brought up that subject, because cer- 
tainly in the commonwealth status pro- 
posed we are trying to give recognition 
to the principle of the right of repre- 
sentation in tax matters. For that rea- 
son we propose to restore the taxing 
power to the local self-government of 
Hawaii and let such a government de- 
termine that question even though in 
doing so this country will perhaps lose 
a certain amount of income which would 
otherwise be received by the United 
States Treasury. Instead of being a sop, 
I think it is a recognition of the impor- 
tance of commonwealth status to them 
on the basis of self-government. 

Mr. DANIEL. Has not such a prece- 
dent been set in the case of Puerto Rico, 
which has a population of three of four 
times larger than that of Hawaii? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Puerto Rico has a 
population of about 2% million people. 
They are under a commonwealth status, 
which they have found to be of advan- 
tage to their industrial and economic 
growth. To some degree, the people of 
Puerto Rico have relieved Uncle Sam 
of the burden of sending tax money to 
Puerto Rico, because the people of Puerto 
Rico are able, with their taxes, to do 
more within their area than an outside 
governmental agency in Washington 
would be able to do for them. I cer- 
tainly do not think such a provision 
should be labeled as a sop or an effort 
to buy the good will of the people of 
Hawaii or Alaska and cause them to 
favor commonwealth status. That 
charge certainly is without foundation, 
and such a thing is not intended by those 
Senators who joined in offering the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. DANIEL. I realize, as I am sure 
the Senator from Oklahoma and the 
other coauthors of the substitute pro- 
posal realize, that there are good argu- 
ments for the people of Hawaii having 
more local self-government and inde- 
pendence. We are trying in our com- 
monwealth substitute to meet the argu- 
ments, such as that of taxation without 
representation, and at the same time we 
are trying to preserve the present status 
of the American Union. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator, and I believe the people of 
Hawaii would have exactly the same 
rights as the people of the States, and 
in addition they would have complete 
representation in tax matters, whereas 
the people of the States are denied such 
representation so far as complete auton- 
omy is concerned. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bout er of Maryland in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to 
keep the Recorp straight as regards the 
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colloquy between the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] and the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. The junior Senator from 
New York said the people of Puerto Rico 
have never wanted statehood. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, yesterday we placed in the 
RecorD some figures showing that until 
the time when commonwealth status was 
granted Puerto Rico, the second largest 
political party in Puerto Rico was known 
as the Statehood Party; and, as a matter 
of fact, today there are in Puerto Rico 
a large number of persons who still seek 
statehood. In the 1952 election, approx- 
imately 90,000 persons in Puerto Rico 
voted the straight statehood ticket. 

So, in order to keep the Recorp 
straight, insofar as the colloquy with the 
Senator from New York is concerned, 
I think that statement should be made 
a part of the Recor again. 

Mr. President, at this time let me join 
the Senator from Oklahoma and the 
Senator from Texas in their statement 
that the proposal that the people of 
Hawaii and the people of Alaska retain 
their taxesisnotasop. On the contrary, 
it is actually designed to strengthen 
those two Territories. I believe the best 
proof we have of that is what has been 
done in the past in Puerto Rico. 

As the Senator from New York said, 
relief from the payment of taxes was 
not granted the people of Puerto Rico 
prior to the time Puerto Rico was grant- 
ed commonwealth status, 2 years ago. 
The Senator from New York was correct 
in that statement. But the average busi- 
nessman who wished to open a business 
in Puerto Rico was uncertain as to what 
would be the future status of Puerto Rico, 
and that uncertainty continued until 
commonwealth status was given Puerto 
Rico, It was after Puerto Rico received 
commonwealth status; in 1951, that mi- 
raculous things began to happen there. 

In that connection, let me point out 
that Life magazine, in its March 15 is- 
sue, contains an article entitled “Thank 
Heaven for Puerto Rico.” In the article 
the program in Puerto Rico is referred to 
as Operation Bootstrap. 

I now read a portion of the article: 

According to a Chase National Bank report 
last year, Puerto Rico’s increase in living 
standards since 1942 tops that recorded any- 
where in the world for the decade. The fig- 
ures show a 70-percent gain in real income 
per capita, despite a population increase of 
18 percent in the same period. Anyone who 
has been lucky enough to visit the island re- 
cently will attest the miracle. Puerto Rico’s 
standard of living is now the highest in 
the whole Caribbean area; according to some 
authorities it is the highest in all Latin 
America except for oil-rich Venezuela. Since 
1948, when Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin launched 
his famous Operation Bootstrap for indus- 
trialization, 260 new factories have been 
built, about 50,000 jobs have been created, 
and the national income has risen by one- 
third. The rate of this induced boom con- 
tinues to rise every month. 

Nor is the miracle measured in dollars 
only. Since 1940 the Puerto Rican death 
rate has been halved, life expectancy in- 
creased by one-third (from 46 to 61), school 
enrollment increased by 58 percent, paved 
roads by 62 percent, and new building starts 
by 520 percent. The building boom shames 
the mainland’s both in relative scope and 
in architectural taste. There is still plenty 
of poverty and uphill work (jalda arriba) 
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between Marin and his last campaign prom- 
ise of $1,500 minimum income per family. 
But the average income is already around 
$2,000 per family versus $3,100 in Mississip- 
pi. And the new industrial jobs and agri- 
cultural reforms have already to de- 
proletarianize the people, with the result 
that the birthrate is falling of its own ac- 
cord, and the end of mass emigration is in 
sight. 


That is what happened after it was 
settled that Puerto Rico would have 
commonwealth status. 

We have made of Puerto Rico, rather 
than a complete dependency—a status 
which actually was not desirable either 
for Puerto Rico or for ourselves—a com- 
monwealth with a certain amount of 
autonomy, which the people of Puerto 
Rico wanted. We have made it possible 
for them to rebuild and to strengthen 
themselves. Today they form one of the 
strongest bastions of defense under the 
flag of the United States. 

The same can be done in Hawaii and 
in Alaska, once they are granted com- 
monwealth status. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma 
for yielding to me. I merely wish to have 
the Recorp straight on these points. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
am deeply indebted to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida for his most 
constructive comments. 

In fact, having been in Puerto Rico 
only last fall, I may say that under com- 
monwealth status, Puerto Rico has be- 
come the showcase of democracy in the 
Caribbean. Not only has Puerto Rico 
under commonwealth status distin- 
guished herself in her recovery and her 
progress; but many of the republics of 
Latin-America have become convinced 
of the greatness of the United States, be- 
cause of what the United States has done 
in providing a just status of autonomy 
to Puerto Rico, under the protection of 
the United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
New York said he did not believe the 
people of Hawaii want to have common- 
wealth status. As a matter of fact, they 
have never had an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves on that point. When 
they voted in 1940, the only question was 
whether they thought the Territory of 
Hawaii should seek statehood or should 
become a State. Of course they voted 
rather overwhelmingly to the effect that 
they did not wish to remain in their 
present status, and we agree with them 
as to that. However, since 1940 they 
have not had an opportunity to vote. 
Furthermore, they never have had an 
opportunity to vote their preference as 
between the two alternatives: Do you 
want statehood or do you want common- 
wealth status? They have never had 
the privilege of voting on those two 
questions or of making a choice as be- 
tween those alternatives. I think it 
would be the highest degree of democ- 
racy if the people of Hawaii were given 
an opportunity to express themselves 
in that way. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is rather amaz- 
ing to me that the 48 States of the land 
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Union are not given any right of selec- 
tion in connection with this matter. We 
are told day in and day out that the 
people of Hawaii want statehood or 
nothing, and we are told day in and 
day out that the people of Alaska want 
statehood or nothing. Is it not about 
time that the 160 million people of the 
48 States of the land Union begin to ask, 
Which is best, not only for Hawaii and 
Alaska, but also for the 160 million peo- 
ple of the 48 States here in the United 
States of America? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
think the American people have in sev- 
eral different ways expressed their views 
on this subject? 

In the first place, both the great na- 
tional political parties, which certainly 
represent a substantial portion of the 
American people, have expressed them- 
selves as being favorably disposed to- 
ward statehood for both Alaska and Ha- 
waii. 

The House of Representatives, which 
consists of the elected Representatives 
from the several States of the Union, has 
on at least two occasions expressed it- 
self as favorably disposed toward state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

Although public-opinion polls have no 
official or binding effect, yet I may point 
out that all the public-opinion polls I 
have seen have indicated overwhelming 
support for statehood for both Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

So I do not think the American peo- 
ple have been entirely blind to the issues 
growing out of the statehood proposal 
and the arguments made both for and 
against it. 

However, I did not rise for that par- 
ticular reason. 

In view of the fact that there has been 
considerable discussion of the so-called 
tax benefits which would be received by 
these Territories under commonwealth 
status, I wonder whether the Senator 
from Oklahoma will be willing to have 
me read to him a brief memorandum in 
connection with this matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The memorandum 
reads as follows: 

In the sist Congress, representative- 
spokesman for the people of Puerto Rico pe- 
titioned for authorization to form a con- 
stitution for the local insular government. 
Included were the popularly elected gover- 
nor of the island, the Honorable Luis Mufioz- 
Marin; the Resident Commissioner, also 
popularly elected, the Honorable Antonio 
Fernds-Isern; heads of both the Puerto Rican 


legislative bodies; members of the judiciary, 
etc. 

As a result, Public Law 600 was enacted, 
authorizing the formation of a constitution 
for local self-government with respect to 
island affairs. 

All provisions of the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico not specifically repealed by Public Law 
600 were specifically continued in force and 
effect. These include all measures respecting 
5 Rico's relationship with the main- 

Puerto Rico never has been within the 
internal revenue system of the United States. 
The first Organic Act—the act of April 12, 
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1900, found in 31 Statutes at Large beginning 
on page 77—provided in section 15 that the 
internal revenue laws of the United States 
should have no force and effect. The 1917 
Organic Act, the one under which the island 
was governed at the time of attainment of 
commonwealth status, explicitly authorized 
the Puerto Rican Legislature to establish in- 
come and other internal revenue taxes. 

The point is, the favorable tax treatment 
for Puerto Rico of which the proponents of 
commonwealth status make so much has no 
direct connection whatever with common- 
wealth status. It existed more than a half- 
century prior to the Commonwealth, and was 
merely continued under it. 

Under the precedent of the Philippines, 
commonwealth status in the American sys- 
tem is a step toward independence when the 
people desire it and are ready. Under com- 
monwealth status, the people of the area 
have no voice in the making of wars in 
which they must fight, nor in the making 
of the peace under which they must live. 
The same is true with all foreign affairs. 

All tariff and immigration matters are de- 
cided without their having a voice in such 
decisions. 

In the same category are laws relating to 
the Federal judiciary and courts, constitu- 
tional amendments, laws relating to ship- 
ping, agriculture (including sugar quotas), 
alcoholic beverage taxation (which is ex- 
tremely important to Puerto Rico), and, in 
fact, virtually all legislation except those of 
strictly insular interest. 

Commonwealth status, or anything except 
statehood, for an incorporated Territory, 
would be a marked departure from our his- 
toric pattern. It would be a departure from 
our principle of “government by consent of 
the governed.” The imposition of common- 
wealth status, or the denial of statehood, 
would in fact be a precedent—something 
wholly new legally, politically, and philo- 
sophically. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
would not the distinguished majority 
leader say that going 2,000 miles over 
blue water is itself a precedent? It 
certainly has never been considered be- 
fore. It certainly has never been done 
before. I should say that we would be 
setting less of a precedent, one which 
would not involve nearly so much dan- 
ger, in according commonwealth status 
to these Territories than we would by 
following the distinguished majority 
leader 2,000 miles across the blue water 
to create a State suspended in thin air 
at that distance. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to my 
good friend from Oklahoma that 2,000 
miles is less than the distance from here 
to California. Today one can get on a 
plane and be in Honolulu or any of the 
islands of the Territory tomorrow. 
Formerly it required months to get to 
the Pacific coast. Then it became a mat- 
ter of weeks. Even at the time of the 
election of Lincoln, even as late as 1860, 
it required many days to get the news 
to California. There was a telegraph 
line running to St. Joseph, Mo. From 
there the pony express carried the word 
of Lincoln’s election. California is much 
closer today. 

The Senator speaks of flying over 
water as though that was something un- 


usual. I do not see anything unusual - 


about it. When we have instant com- 
munications by telephone, radio, and 
telegraph, and very rapid means of 
transporting persons, Hawaii is much 
closer today than was California at the 
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time it was admitted. Taking in Hawaii 
would be much less unprecedented than 
taking in the distant State of California 
in that situation. 

The other day there was discussion 
on the floor of the Senate relative to the 
statement made by the great American 
statesman, Daniel Webster, who elo- 
quently pointed out what a terrible 
breaking of precedent it would be to take 
the distant area of Texas into the Union. 

I believe that if the founders of the 
Republic had wanted to prevent the tak- 
ing in of Territories when a little water 
separated them from continental United 
States, they would have written such a 
provision into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I do not believe that we need to be 
guided by the dead hand of the past. I 
think America has always been dynamic. 
I believe that future generations of 
Americans will be just as pleased that 
this generation had the foresight to take 
in Alaska and Hawaii as we are pleased 
and thankful today that those who were 
here at the time of the admission of 
California and Texas had the foresight 
to take in those two great States, and 
the other States which were taken in 
up to 1912, when we took in our last 
Territory, Arizona, to be a State in the 
Union. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have heard that 
argument many times. I have often 
heard it said that because one can get 
on a super-Constellation or a DC—6, Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii are tied together. 
Certainly they are tied together for the 
motion-picture stars. They are tied to- 
gether for those who can afford first- 
class air passage to the beautiful, lush 
retreats of Hawaii. But the people who 
opened the West in Conestoga wagons, 
the people who followed the Santa Fe 
Trail, the people who came down the 
Chisholm Trail to open up Texas, and the 
people who, in dust-bowl times, got into 
their jalopies and went to California, 
were following the traditional pattern of 
settlement of our country. That is also 
the pattern of communications. 

No one has yet shown me that, lack- 
ing ten or fifteen thousand dollars in 
cold, hard cash, a citizen of Oklahoma 
can migrate to either Hawaii or Alaska 
and set himself up in farming or in the 
smallest business. Yet for $100 or $150 
almost any citizen in 1 of the land-union 
States, the 48 States which Providence 
has given us in a united land mass, can 
migrate to any other State. There is 
free intercourse, free migration, and free 
opportunity to move. 

So I am not so much impressed by 
the DC-6’s or the super-Constellations. 
Neither am I impressed by the Lurline 
steamship advertisements. Citizens in 
the economic level which must build the 
economies of these distant offshore areas 
are not going to find it easy, cheap, or 
convenient to pull up their roots in any 
of the 48 States and migrate there over- 
night. 

Those of us who have had the temer- 
ity to suggest something between com- 
plete statehood and Territorial status 
have been accused of trying to make 
second-class citizens of the people of 
these two Territories. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he goes to an- 
other point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The distinguished 
majority leader said something about 
not wanting to be guided by the dead 
hand of the past. Is it not a fact that 
what we are suggesting is an effort to 
get away from the dead hand of the 
past? In the past these Territories have 
been kept in a situation in which there 
was taxation without representation, 
and in which they did not have sufficient 
autonomy. Recognizing the evil which 
would result if we took them in as States, 
we are trying to get away from the sit- 
uation which has heretofore existed and 
to set a new precedent. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator is eminently correct. I think 
the need for a new pattern for overseas 
areas is obvious, if we consider the land 
Union which has blessed our growth and 
solidarity to be worth anything. When 
we depart from that pattern, we are 
making a far greater departure from 
precedent than when we say that an 
area must be either a Territory or a 
State. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is certainly a 
fact that never before in the history of 
the United States have we taken in as 
a new State a Territory which was not 
either contiguous to a State or contigu- 
ous to a Territory. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
did a wonderful job in answering the 
argument that these Territories are 
closer than was California at the time 
of its admission. 

With respect to Daniel Webster, whom 
the majority leader mentioned, he was 
opposed to the admission of the Republic 
of Texas. We know that he was wrong 
in his opposition to Texas, but he made 
an argument with which every Senator 
at that time agreed, when he said there 
is bound to be a logical limit, a logical 
border to the United States if the United 
States is to become a homogeneous peo- 
ple with traditions with culture, and with 
a high standard of living. If it is to 
have traditions and a past by which it 
can judge what to do in the future, it 
must stop somewhere in its expansion. 
He went on to point out that the down- 
fall of every country up to that time 
had resulted from its not having any 
logical boundaries. Nations kept reach- 
ing out and taking in just a little bit 
more land. Finally that brought about 
their downfall. On that point all the 
Senators agreed with Daniel Webster. 
He thought the western boundary of our 
country should be the Mississippi River. 
He was wrong in that thought. We 
think that the logical western boundary 
of our country is the shoreline of the 
Pacific Ocean. I believe that history 
will show that those of us who believed 
the logical boundary is on the western 
shoreline of the Pacific Ocean were 
eminently correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We are talking 
about a land Union which after 165 years 
of pioneering has grown to be the strong- 
est united land mass on the face of the 
globe, because it is cohesive, because its 
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people are homogeneous, because its tra- 
ditions and history are similar, and be- 
cause it was developed from the seed 
of our ancestors who moved across the 
continent to open up this great land 
Union. 

I see in the statehood proposal an at- 
tempt to destroy the structural strength 
of the United States. The attempt is to 
change the country from United States 
to Associated States. Once we leave the 
land union concept we no longer have 
the old precedents. Perhaps we will stop 
with two States. Perhaps 10 States may 
be added, or perhaps even 20. No one 
knows, once the die is cast, how far we 
will go offshore to take in more areas. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Did the Senator from 
Oklahoma notice the inconsistency in the 
arguments offered by the distinguished 
majority leader this afternoon and his 
statement yesterday afternoon that he 
would not favor statehood for Puerto 
Rico? Even if the people of Puerto 
Rico—and there are 3 or 4 times as many 
people in the Puerto Rico as in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii—change their minds 
and desire to have statehood, the ma- 
jority leader stated yesterday that he 
would oppose statehood for Puerto Rico. 
I reminded him that the Republican 
platform of 1952 stated that the Repub- 
lican Party was in favor of ultimate 
statehood to Puerto Rico. The majority 
leader said he would have to make the 
admission against interest that some- 
times the Republican platform can be 
wrong. 

Is that not an inconsistency in the 
position of the majority leader, when he 
comes to the floor this afternoon and 
says that we should not let any of these 
objections concern us about Hawaii but 
that he should allow similar objections 
to cause him concern about Puerto Rico 
and oppose its admission as a State? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Could it possibly 
be that commonwealth status in Puerto 
Rico is working out better for Puerto 
Rico and the United States than state- 
hood would? 

Mr. DANIEL. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would it not also 
be logical for the people of Hawaii and 
the people of Alaska to be given the 
opportunity to consider that status and 
to learn the difference between common- 
wealth status and statehood status? 
Should they not also be given the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question whether 
they wish commonwealth status? If 
they reject commonwealth status, we 
could take another look at the subject. 

Certainly they have had no chance to 
make their choice, because statehood 
was the only issue presented to them. 
It was the only issue in the Democratic 
and in the Republican platforms. How- 
ever, there is a status between statehood 
and no statehood which I believe in the 
long run will prove more advantageous 
to those areas and to the 48 States which 
now form the land union. 

Mr. DANIEL. I certainly agree with 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another observa- 
tion? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In support of the 
remark of the able Senator from Okla- 
homa with respect to the integrity of 
this whole Union, in looking back over 
the debates in 1898, when the Senate 
was discussing the admission of the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii, and later 
the Territory of Puerto Rico, there was 
much objection at that time, on the 
ground which the able Senator from 
Oklahoma has today enunciated. 

It was pointed out that throughout 
the history of the United States we had 
been a people who were willing to open 
our doors for the admission of refugees 
from all over the world, if they were 
willing to leave their homeland and their 
families, and their friends—or bring 
with them as many as they could—as- 
similate themselves with us, learn about 
our traditions and our history, and be 
one of us, and then we gave them the 
benefits of our democracy and our gen- 
erosity and our bounty. 

However, here for the first time in our 
history we are not doing that. We are 
proposing to reach out 2,000 miles and 
take in a group of people who, whether 
we like to admit it or not, are, though a 
wonderful people, dissimilar in back- 
ground. We are proposing that ap- 
proximately a half million of them shall 
constitute a State, but we are not bring- 
ing them into the United States, where 
they can learn about the strength of the 
United States, and contribute to it. On 
the contrary, we are leaving them in 
their own element, in their own back- 
ground, with their own history and with 
their own traditions, where they obvi- 
ously cannot learn as much about the 
United States as if they were to come 
here, That, in my judgment, is a very 
dangerous and radical departure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall develop 
that by saying that to them could be 
turned over the balance of power af- 
fecting decisions on foreign policy and 
on the economy of the United States. 
That power would be many times the 
power which is enjoyed by the citizens 
in 44 of our 48 States. I believe it can 
be proved that, with the exception of 
the representation of two Senate seats— 
that is, 2 out of 98—and 1 seat in the 
House of Representatives—that is, 1 out 
of 435—the rights and privileges of every 
citizen of Hawaii and of Alaska under 
commonwealth status would be identical 
with those of all citizens of every State, 
save the right to vote in the presidential 
election once every 4 years. 

Let us first examine the lone seat in 
the House, that 1 out of 435. While they 
would lose that right of vote, their ratio 
of diminished power as to all the other 
States within the integrated land-union 
would be in a ratio of 1 to 435. 

I may say here that if the Senate 
should pass this commonwealth status 
bill, I for one, should this approach to 
overseas areas prove highly successful, 
could envisage a constitutional amend- 
ment, perhaps giving these common- 
wealth areas voting representation in 
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the lower House of Representatives 
according to their population, and the 
right to vote for the President of 
the United States. I believe we could 
take the first step through common- 
wealth status and through statutory 
enactment, and if the plan should suc- 
ceed we could later consider a con- 
stitutional amendment giving the com- 
monwealth voting representation in the 
House of Representatives according to 
population. 

Should this plan prove as successful 
as I believe it would, and if a constitu- 
tional amendment were adopted, such 
commonwealths would have proper pro- 
portionate voting representation. Their 
impact upon the land-union States 
would be then measured in direct rela- 
tionship to their population. 

In the meantime, under the common- 
wealth-statutory status, their Delegate 
to the Congress would continue to en- 
joy all the privileges and rights of a full 
Member of Congress, save for the 1 out 
of 435 voting rights of a full Member. 
The effectiveness of Territorial Dele- 
gates, even though they have no vote, 
certainly cannot be underestimated in 
the light of their success in both Houses 
in securing the enactment of legislation 
of benefit to their areas. 

I doubt if in history any offshore and 
distant areas, Territorial or otherwise, 
have had as much consideration and as 
much beneficial legislation passed in 
their behalf as have the two Territories 
which we are discussing today. 

So much for the effectiveness even un- 
der the Delegate system today in se- 
curing results in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and even, as we have found, 
in the Senate for these two Territories. 

It is in the Senate, however, where I 
must admit the great difference between 
full statehood and commonwealth status 
lies. May I develop why I think that this 
difference is sound, reasonable and in 
line with our history? 

When our Four ding Fathers assembled 
to write the Constitution and bring 
forth a more perfect union, they cer- 
tainly were talking about the United 
States, not associated States. They 
were considering a more perfect union 
of States bound together in one con- 
tiguous area—a land-union of United 
States. 

Some of the States were, by standards 
at that time, large and powerful, rich 
and productive. Some were small in 
population and in area. History with 
which all are familiar records how the 
great compromise was necessary between 
the big and the smaller States to bring 
about the creation of the more perfect 
union. This compromise was that in the 
lower house—the body having first juris- 
diction of taxation and aprropriations— 
should be a truly representative body 
in which the larger States would have 
the larger of an unequal vote according 
to their population. 

To assure justice and equal represen- 
tation in the Upper Chamber, the Senate, 
each land-union State, regardless of size, 
was to have two Members. 

That this system in equal representa- 
tion in the Senate was a wise, as well as 
necessary, compromise has been well 
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proven in history so far as the land- 
union States are concerned. 

Thus, as our Nation expanded across 
the solid land mass that is our country 
today, the pattern of the Thirteen Origi- 
nal Colonies was maintained. It is 
doubtful if any of the land-union States, 
as an integral part of the whole, could, 
or should, haye been brought in under 
anything other than the equal foot- 
ing basis. 

It was not unnatural nor unsound that 
the original great compromise be ex- 
tended to the land-union States as our 
Nation, from the original seed of the 
‘Thirteen Original Colonies, spread west- 
ward to become our Union of 48 States. 
It was not unsual that smaller States 
such as Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and others came in with 
their one Member of Congress and two 
United States Senators. 

We were filling in the gaps of the magic 
mosaic of land area that was to be truly 
the United States—united into a con- 
tiguous land-union of equal States. 

But to argue that because this magic 
mozaic of a land-union has been filled in 
to become a perfect union under the plan 
of the great compromise of the Constitu- 
tional Convention we are honor bound 
to extend it to far distant overseas areas 
because these territories want complete 
statehood and to enlarge the concept of 
building up and completing the forma- 
tion of our land-union, is begging the 
question. 

It is our task here in the Senate not 
only to determine what the residents of 
Hawaii and Alaska want, but to deter- 
mine what is the proper course for the 
48 land-union States. So far, I have 
heard much debate on what is good for 
Hawaii and Alaska and very, very little 
of what is good for the Union itself. 

It would seem to me that the time has 
come, as we are asked to depart from 165 
years of history in admission of States, 
when this be more carefully examined 
as to its effect on the 48 land-union 
States and on the integral physical 
structure of our Government. Is it wise 
to confer full statehood upon overseas 
area? Is some status, far above and 
beyond that of an incorporated territory, 
more desirable than either territorial 
status or full statehood, for both the 
land-union States and the oversea area? 
I think that Commonwealth status would 
be the best, the safest, the most satis- 
factory plan. 

If we are to carry 2,000 miles overseas 
to Hawaii or 1,000 miles across Canada 
or the Pacific Ocean, the idea of the 
great compromise so successful with the 
Thirteen Original Colonies and the suc- 
ceeding States of the land-union, I fear 
we are endangering the basic structure of 
our United States by trying to line it up 
against another historic precedent when 
we are already smashing another his- 
toric precedent by going overseas to look 
for States. 

As I have said before, it is in the Sen- 
ate—and from a practical standpoint in 
the Senate only—that the difference be- 
tween statehood and commonwealth 
status is substantial. It is widely pro- 
claimed that the denial of two Senate 
seats to the Territory of Hawaii would 
make them second-class citizens. 
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Let us look at that one, Since we 
would break all known historical prece- 
dent in admitting offshore distant areas 
as full States, must we preserve on the 
other hand historical precedent followed 
in the land-union States to give Hawaii 
and Alaska two United States Senators? 

I do not think the proponents of state- 
hood can argue that precedent-breaking 
in offshore areas is good when it works 
only for these two areas, and precedent 
breaking is bad when it works for the 
48 land-union States. 

The cry is for equal representation. 
Assuming, as I do, that since they ask 
for a new departure from our historic 
precedents, the question of equal repre- 
sentation can be examined on the facts 
and not depend for validity upon another 
historic precedent. 

Admission of these two areas, then, 
with two United States Senators, would 
not be equal representation, but over- 
representation. 

Two United States Senators for the 
Territory of Alaska would give them 
over-representation over every single one 
of the 48 land Union States. 

Two United States Senators for the 
Territory of Hawaii would give them 
over-representation over 44 of the land 
Union States. 

The population by citizenship of 
of Hawaii in 1950 was 433,324. That of 
Alaska was 126,833. 

Thus, Hawaii's vote, so far as the 
United States Senate is concerned, would 
make the vote of each Hawaiian citi- 
zen have 33 times the weight of the vote 
of a citizen of New York; 23 times the 
weight of the vote of a citizen of Cali- 
fornia; 23 times the weight of the vote 
of a citizen of Pennsylvania; 17 times 
the weight of the vote of a citizen of 
Texas; 9 times the weight of the vote of 
a citizen of Missouri or of Wisconsin; 
and 14 times the weight of the vote of a 
citizen of Michigan. 

We can go on down the line and find 
this over-representation will continue. 
If we examine it in the case of Alaska, 
which has aproximately one-third of the 
population of Hawaii, we can multiply 
the figures by three, because that is what 
it would mean for the representation 
of one citizen of Alaska as against that 
of a citizen of New York. Three times 
33 would be 99. So that it would take 
only 1 vote in Alaska to wash out the 
effectiveness of 99 voters in the State 
of New York. 

It is this gross over-representation in 
the Senate that forces me to the conclu- 
sion that statehood would be a most un- 
wise step. Certainly we can solve the 
problem of granting local self-govern- 
ment without jeopardizing the historic 
relationship between our land-union 
States, and magnifying the disparity be- 
tween a vote in the United States Sen- 
ate for any of the land-union States and 
a vote in the two areas which we are now 
discussing. 

Further island areas, even the best of 
them, are insular. Their economies are 
narrow and confined to a limited number 
of agricultural products. Their views, 
political, social, and economic are the 
views of an island people, isolated from 
the main current of the land-union, 
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They think in terms of the island and 
of its limited horizons and the distances 
from the land-union dilute rather than 
strengthen the cohesive character of 
those whose associations within the con- 
fines of the United States as close neigh- 
bors make them one. 

In this amendment in which Senators 
SMATHERS, FULBRIGHT, and DANIEL have 
joined with me, we endeavor to offer a 
plan which we believe is workable and 
will give proper recognition of the prog- 
ress, loyalty, and desire for a greater 
amount of self-government that is nat- 
urally theirs, 

We feel it is not only fair to the island- 
ers, but it is also fair to the 48 land-union 
States. We believe it will preserve, 
rather than jeopardize, the perfect union 
which has caused our greatness, 

In it we do not force Commonwealth 
status upon them, We offer it to them 
as an alternative. They can accept it or 
reject it. If they accept it, I believe it 
will become a workable pattern for these 
two areas, and for others which may 
later wish to join our Union under sim- 
ilar status. It is a status which does no 
violence to our original concept. It is a 
plan that will not set a precedent of 
statehood for offshore areas whereby we 
will be favoring one group of islands over 
another group of islands. It is a pattern 
which we can live with for the future 
ani which can, if we wish, improve as 
time proves the wisdom of this program. 

In regard to benefits which the Ha- 
waiian Islands and Alaska will enjoy 
above and beyond that of a State with 
full status, one point is important to 
mention. Because of the apparent wis- 
dom of limiting membership of Com- 
monwealth areas in the Congress, com- 
pensation against the concept of taxa- 
tion without representation is recognized. 

Certainly if they are to enjoy a lesser 
position in Congress, the lack of a voice 
in our Federal laws of taxation and ap- 
propriation of their money, some com- 
pensating factor must be allowed in 
Commonwealth status. 

This has been provided in section 2 of 
the amendment, which would give them 
representation in their own taxation 
matters. Their own home governments 
would have complete control of the tax 
revenue raised in those areas. This sec- 
tion reads: 

It is hereby declared to be the intent of 
Congress that upon the adoption of consti- 
tutions by, and with the granting of com- 
plete commonwealth status to either or both 
of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, as 
provided for in this act, the laws of the 
United States shall be amended in order to 
provide that residents of either or both of 
Alaska and Hawaii shall be treated under 
such laws in a manner similar to the treat- 
ment given to residents of Puerto Rico under 
such laws at the present time, the purpose 
of such treatment being to allow the Gov- 
ernments of Hawaii and Alaska, in line with 
their newly acquired commonwealth status, 
to realize full benefits from taxation of in- 
come produced within their boundaries. 


Thus, with this declaration of intent 
written into the commonwealth bill, 
Hawaii would be able to retain the taxes 
on all wealth originating in her islands; 
and Alaska would keep for its develop- 
ment the taxes now being paid into the 
United States Treasury. 
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This is not an insignificant amount 
when measured on its effect of building 
up the economy of either of these two 
areas. These two governments would 
have the spending rights to the money 
derived in their Territories. Hawaii paid 
into the Treasury in the fiscal year 1952 
a total of $134,995,730. Alaska paid into 
the Treasury $44,349,260. 

These funds, if the legislature and 
the elected Governor determined to con- 
tinue the present tax levels, would be 
used solely for the development of these 
offshore areas. 

Thus, in addition to giving them the 
greatest possible degree of self-govern- 
ment, we would offer them representa- 
tion when it comes to taxation, accord- 
ing to their own plan. 

We would also offer them in this com- 
monwealth plan the right to levy and 
collect all of their own taxes and to de- 
termine how these tax moneys can best 
be spent to develop and improve their 
areas. 

Because of their strategic location, the 
Government expenditures in huge 
amounts for military bases and for mili- 
tary personnel, will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be large for the foreseeable 
future. 

It would seem to me that such a plan, 
granting full rights of local self-govern- 
ment, full use of all tax resources of 
these areas to be spent by their own local 
governments; full protection of the 
United States both in military and civil- 
ian matters, plus free trade and free 
access offers a better and more beneficial 
program for offshore areas than that en- 
joyed by any possessions of any foreign 
country the world over. 

In closing, let me say as we consider 
this important change in our historic 
concept of land-union States, a union 
of States formed in a contiguous land 
mass, it must be remembered that state- 
hood status for these two Territories 
would be irrevocable and would commit 
the United States to an open-end pat- 
tern of statehood for any and all off- 
shore areas which might later claim that 
they, too, had shown great progress to- 
ward self-government and wished to be- 
come States of the United States, no 
matter whether they were as far removed 
as Tasmania or were almost against the 
boundaries of China. 

The statehood step cannot be rescinded 
or changed. 

Our proposal offers a pattern which 
can be improved, modified, and ex- 
panded, depending upon the success of 
such a program. It can be changed or 
even revoked, depending upon its suc- 
cess. I believe the wise course would 
be for Congress to consider an inter- 
mediate status and to give the people 
of Hawaii a chance to express them- 
selves upon it. 

I yield the floor. 


REDUCTION OF LOAN INTEREST 
RATES BY NEW YORK CITY 
BANKS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention very briefly to an ex- 
ceedingly interesting article which was 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
today, March 18, 1954, entitled “New 
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York City Banks Cut Prime-Loan Rate 
to 3 Percent, From 3% Percent, First 
Reduction in 19 Years—Other Cities To 
Follow Move—CIT Financial Trims Com- 
mercial Paper.” 

With the consent of the Senate, I shall 
place the entire article in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, but before 
doing so I wish to read certain portions 
of it and to comment briefly on those 
portions. First, however, a word as to 
what I consider to be the overall im- 
plications of the article and of the action 
taken by the powerful financial houses 
of New York City in respect to lowering 
the interest rate on loans. 

My interpretation of the action is that 
the article bears out the warning made 
by some Senators on this floor more than 
a year ago, when we deplored the pro- 
gram of the President of the United 
States to increase interest rates. 

As the Recorp will show, we said at 
that time that it was utterly unneces- 
sary for the President to have done what 
he did; that we were satisfied there was 
plenty of money available for loaning 
and for the purchase of Government 
bonds at low interest rates; that we were 
satisfied deflation had already set in 
and that the Nation was not confronted 
with any problem of inflation whatso- 
ever at the time. The financial reports 
available to the President and available 
to us clearly showed the indexes of 
wholesale consumer prices and of farm 
prices were on the decline. 

In other words, the financial evidence 
available to the President at the time he 
proposed an increase in interest rates 
showed that deflation already had set in. 
When deflation has set in, interest rates 
should not be increased, if what is de- 
sired is to promote a sound economy. 
But if what was desired was to use such a 
device as a way, in effect, to favor some 
Political groups who, perhaps, during 
the campaign had made huge contribu- 
tions to the Republican campaign fund, 
I shall let the Recorp speak for itself. 
I said on the floor of the Senate more 
than a year ago that the President by 
his program to increase interest rates 
was not favoring the Nation; that his 
action was absolutely unnecessary; that 
it simply constituted a bit of partisan 
politics; and that, as a result, the Amer- 
ican people would have to pay dearly. 
How they have paid, Mr. President! 
The President’s action has resulted in 
increasing the national debt by several 
hundred million dollars, which need 
never have been added to the national 
debt had the President not promoted the 
1 calling for increased interest 
rates. 

Future generations of Americans will 
have to pay for President Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s economic mistake, and for the 
political propaganda of which he was 
guilty at the time he increased the in- 
terest rates. 

A little more than a year later, the 
Wall Street Journal story shows that 
there is in the vaults of the banks such 
a surplus of money to lend that the banks 
now are proposing to reduce the interest 
ae on loans from 3% percent to 3 per- 
cent. : 

The second point I desire to make as 
to the overall implications of the article 
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is that the facts set forth in the article 
cannot be reconciled with the Presi- 
dent’s tax program. The article shows 
that already great quantities of money 
are available for investment, but invest- 
ments are not being made. Why? In- 
vestments are not being made for the 
reason some of us have suggested on the 
floor of the Senate in past weeks, name- 
ly, that the potential investors do not see 
the purchasers in the offing for the com- 
modities which such increased invest- 
ments would produce if the investments 
went into the productive plants of the 
country. So apparently we have money 
which is going begging, so far as being 
accepted under loan arrangements is 
concerned, with the result that the 
banks, for the first time in 19 years, as 
stated by the Wall Street Journal this 
morning, find it necessary to lower in- 
terest rates. They are going to make 
available to loan brokers the money ly- 
ing in their vaults. 

This is further proof, in my judgment, 
of the validity of the position taken by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
and those of us who are supporting him 
that it would be wise to inaugurate a 
tax program which would serve as an 
incentive to purchasers and consumers, 
particularly to those in the low-income 
brackets, and assure them a little more 
money with which to buy the commodi- 
ties being manufactured in plants which 
are now producing the goods at a ca- 
pacity of much less than 100 percent. 

In certain queries which have been 
made today I have been trying to ascer- 
tain what the average capacity opera- 
tion of the major industries is at the 
present time, but I do not have a reliable 
figure at this time. I hope to have it 
by the first of the week, Mr. President, 
but the information I have gathered to- 
day causes me to say that, in my judg- 
ment, as compared to its total productive 
potential, American industry today is 
operating at 80 percent of capacity or 
below. Some industries are down to 60 
percent of capacity, and some are down 
to 55 percent. A few have shut down 
completely. I think the fact is that the 
business slowdown has become so ac- 
celerated that today overall productive 
capacity is operating not at 100 percent, 
but, for the country as a whole, at not 
more than 80 percent, and probably 
somewhat below that. 

In view of that situation, I reach the 
conclusion that we should not be think- 
ing of a tax program in terms of trying 
to effect tax savings for the big in- 
vestors, and for big business, but we 
should be thinking of tax savings for the 
consuming public, especially those in the 
low-income brackets, so that they will 
have the ready cash with which to buy 
products of industry which is now op- 
erating at far less than 100 percent of 
capacity. 

I think the article I have referred to 
amply supports the deduction I am 
drawing with respect to the statement 
I just made. Let me read one para- 
graph or two: 

Major New York City banks reduced the 
prime rate on business loans to 3 percent 
from 3% percent, the first reduction in 19 
ye 


ars. 
The rate decrease, initiated by Guaranty 
Trust Co., was expected to become general 
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both in New York and in the Nation’s other 
financial centers. 

The prime rate is the interest rate charged 
the biggest borrowers with the best credit 
ratings. The reduction in that rate will cut 
borrowing costs for all classes of business, 
since other rates are scaled upward from the 
prime quotation. 

The banks’ action was quickly followed by 
a reduction of one-eighth percentage point 
in the interest rates CIT Financial Corp. 
offers investors on its short-term notes, 
known as commercial paper. This was 
CIT’s fifth reduction this year, and other 
major finance companies are expected to 
follow suit. 


In another part of the article there 
appear the following paragraphs: 

Other bankers said these funds were prin- 
cipally stret loans, loans secured by stocks. 
Manufacturers, Guaranty, and National City 
yesterday also announced a reduction in 
their renewal rate on stret loans from 3% 
to 3 percent. 

The immediate reaction of many New York 
bankers to the prime rate reduction was 
one of shocked surprise. Said an official of 
Chemical Bank: “We see no justification for 
reducing the prime rate at this time. The 
314-percent charge is a cheap rate. 

Several New York banks wouldn't talk 
about it at all. This is a very touchy sub- 
ject,” commented one official. All banks, 
however, were expected to follow, since any 
bank which held back would simply lose its 
prime borrowers to the banks charging the 
lower rate. 

The action in New York brought a fast 
response in other major cities. Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, the 
Nation’s ninth largest bank, said it would 
reduce its prime rate to 3 percent, although 
it added it had not taken necessary formal 
action as yet. 

In Dallas, an official of First National 
Bank said: “We’ll meet the New York rate on 
all national borrowing concerns.” 


oughout the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the entire article be printed in 

the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 


New Tonk City BANKS CUT PRIME LOAN RATE 
TO 3 PERCENT From 3 ½ PERCENT, FIRST RE- 
DUCTION IN 19 YEARS—OTHER CITIES To FOL- 
Low Move—CIT FINANCIAL TRIMS COMMER- 
CIAL PAPER 


New YorK.—Major New York City banks 
reduced the prime rate on business loans to 
3 percent from 3% percent, the first reduc- 
tion in 19 years. 

The rate decrease, initiated by Guaranty 
Trust Co., was expected to become general 
both in New York and in the Nation's other 
financial centers. 

The prime rate is the interest rate charged 
the biggest borrowers with the best credit 
ratings. The reduction in that rate will cut 
borrowing costs for all classes of business, 
since other rates are scaled upward from the 
prime quotation. 

The banks’ action was quickly followed by 
a reduction of % percentage point in the 
interest rates CIT Financial Corp. offers in- 
vestors on its short-term notes, known as 
commercial paper. This was CIT’s fifth re- 
duction this year, and other major finance 
companies are expected to follow suit. 

The rate reductions are a reflection of a 
supply of funds for loans and investments 
which is well in excess of demand. Interest 
rates on Treasury and corporate securities 
have been declining steadily since early last 
fall. 

The decreased demand for funds is re- 
fiected in the business loans of major New 
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York City banks; which have declined by 
$542 million since the first of the year, more 
than five times the drop in the like 1935 
period. 

Guaranty Trust officials said the prime 
Tate cut was in response to Federal Reserve 
Board policy of easing the money market 
generally. The Reserve System, chiefiy 
through purchases of Treasury securities, has 
kept the commercial banks well supplied 
with funds in recent weeks. 

Among the first banks to follow Guar- 
anty’s action were National City Bank, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and Chase National Bank. 

Guaranty Trust officials also noted the 
sharp decline in commercial-paper rates 
since last fall. CIT’s new rates range from 
1(?) percent on 30 to 89 day notes to 1% 
percent on 9-month notes. 

The major firmness companies like CIT 
sell their notes directly to investors. Other 
commercial-paper borrowers sell their notes 
to dealers, who resell them to investors. 
Even in the dealer market, a top-grade com- 
mercial paper borrower now can obtain funds 
for six months at 2 percent, compared with 
the banks’ new price rate of 3 percent. 
Commercial-paper dealers yesterday said they 
planned no immediate change in their rates. 

The Guaranty Trust announcement said 
“substantial sums have been coming into 
the New York market at below the going 
rate,” and noted this has had a depressing ef- 
fect on the rate structure. 

Other bankers said these funds were prin- 
cipally stret loans, loans secured by stocks. 
Manufacturers, Guaranty, and National City 
yesterday also announced a reduction in 
their renewal rate on stret loans from 314 
percent to 3 percent. 

The immediate reaction of many New York 
bankers to the prime rate reduction was one 
of shocked surprise. Said an official of 
Chemical Bank: “We see no justification for 
reducing the prime rate at this time. The 
3%4-percent charge is a cheap rate.” 

Several New York banks wouldn’t talk 
about it at all. “This is a very touchy sub- 
ject,” commented one official. All banks, 
however, were expected to follow, since any 
bank which held back would simply lose its 
prime borrowers to the banks charging the 
lower rate. 

The action in New York brought a fast 
response in other major cities. Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, the Na- 
tion's ninth largest bank, said it would re- 
duce its prime rate to 3 percent, although it 
added it had not taken necessary formal 
action as yet. 

In Dallas, an official of First National Bank 
said: “We'll meet the New York rate on all 
national borrowing concerns.” V. P. Schu- 
macher, vice president of Texas Bank & 
Trust Co. in the same city, also said his 
bank would meet the prime rate reduction. 

In Cleveland, one bank official predicted 
banks in that city will take similar action 
within a few days. “We will have to move 
with the rest of them,” he commented. 

In Pittsburgh, Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co. “will give due consideration” to 
reduction of its prime rate, according to 
Lawrence N. Murray, president. Robert C. 
Downie, president and chairman of Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Co. in the same 
city, said his bank “will meet the compe- 
tition.” 

The banks’ prime rate was last reduced in 
1935, to 1½ percent, where it stayed until 
1947. Since then, it has moved up in seven 
jumps, the most recent last April, when it 
rose to 314 percent. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the third 
deduction I wish to draw from this article 
is that it is further evidence that eco- 
nomic conditions in the country are not 
good. That calls to mind that famous 
statement of brevity of Calvin Coolidge 
at the time when his administration was 
plagued by a downward economic turn. 
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As I recall, at a press conference he was 
asked to comment upon the economic 
situation, and he was quoted as giving 
the very terse statement, “Conditions in 
the country are not good.” 

A la Calvin Coolidge, I suggest again 
this afternoon that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration recognize that once again 
economic conditions are not good. 

The story of the lowering of the inter- 
est rate by New York City banks which 
I have just cited from the Wall Street 
Journal of this morning, in my opinion, 
amply bears out the comment which I 
have made, and strengthens the position 
of those of us in the Senate who believe 
that the tax program which should be 
adopted ought to be along the line of the 
George proposal, rather than along the 
line of President Eisenhower’s proposal, 
the latter proposal being one which seeks 
to give another bot.anza to American big 
business at the expense of the small 
taxpayers. 

EMPLOYEES OF THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. President, there is one more item 
on which I wish to comment. It seems 
to me that very frequently in the busy 
lives of Senators we overlook what hap- 
pens to some of our associates in other 
walks of life who once had good employ- 
ment, but who, from time to time, suffer 
hardships. I think there is such a group 
in Washington, D. C., today in the person 
of the members of the staff of the old 
Times-Herald newspaper, which yester- 
day was sold to the Washington Post. 

Certainly my colleagues in the Senate 
are aware of the fact that the Senator 
from Oregon and the editors of the 
Times-Herald never have seen eye to 
eye, at least on editorial policy. Yet I 
always felt that the working press of 
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very fine job of journalistic reporting in 
covering the proceedings of the Senate. 
As a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I wish to say on 
the floor of the Senate that the Times- 
Herald reporters, in covering the pro- 
ceedings of that committee, which is so 
important to the welfare of the people 
of the District of Columbia, always, so 
far as my experience goes, did a remark- 
ably fine job of accurate reporting. 
They were always courteous, fair, 
thorough in their work and mindful of 
their obligations to the reading public. 
I, for one—and I am sure I express the 
views of all my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate—have a feeling of sadness in my 
heart today, not only because we are go- 
ing to lose the association of the fine 
group of reporters of the Times-Herald, 
but also because of the fact that a sudden 
sale such as this one has produced an 
unemployment hardship for many of the 
employees of the Times-Herald. It is a 
serious economic blow not only to the 
reporting staff but to the shop employees 
as well. The sale to the Washington 
Post, so some of the newspaper people 
tell me, was without any prior expecta- 
tion on their part. It is a serious eco- 
nomic blow to many members of the 
working staff of the newspaper. 
Fortunately, as the result of a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement with the 
newspaper, there is an arrangement for 
some severance pay; but, of course, it is 
a small amount, as compared with the 
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economic needs of the working staff if 
prolonged unemployment faces them. It 
is interesting to note that the so-called 
severance-pay clauses in newspaper con- 
tracts seldom have been entered into 
with any enthusiasm on the part of the 
publishers. Such clauses in collective- 
bargaining arrangements have been hard 
won. In the sudden and unexpected sale 
of the Times-Herald, I think we see the 
advantage of having at least that kind 
of economic cushion for the employees 
to drop on when they receive the kind 
of blow the working staff of the Times- 
Herald received yesterday. 

I am sure many of my colleagues in 
the Senate are following with interest 
the industrial statesmanship or lack of 
industrial statesmanship in the news- 
paper industry which will be exemplified, 
one way or the other, by the employ- 
ment treatment the members of the 
Times-Herald working staff receive. I 
am perfectly well aware of the fact 
that it is not to be expected that a job 
will be available for each one of them 
on the newspaper of the purchaser. But, 
with unemployment in the United States 
increasing, and in view of the high qual- 
ity of the Times-Herald staff, the sit- 
uation offers the newspaper industry an 
opportunity for economic and industrial 
statesmanship. If, as an industry, steps 
are taken by it to see that the members 
of this fine working staff find employ- 
ment and have employment made avail- 
able to them, wherever possible, through- 
out the newspaper industry, I am sure 
many people will applaud. 

Mr. President, I close these remarks— 
which I certainly can make without hav- 
ing anyone read into them an improper 
motivation, in view of the fact that these 
persons no longer are reporting for a 
newspaper—by expressing my apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies and the fair 
treatment which have been extended to 
me by the working press of the Times- 
Herald. I express the wish and the hope 
that those let out of employment as the 
result of the transfer of ownership will 
naa new employment at a very early 


WARNING AGAINST COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA DIRECTED AGAINST 
UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH 
GUATEMALA 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
entitled “The Reds Must Get No Amer- 
ican Beachhead,” from the March 20 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

We find here a warning against Com- 
munist propaganda as currently directed 
against the United States in its rela- 
tions with Guatemala. I cannot stress 
too strongly the necessity for our Gov- 
ernment to be on guard against any 
forces which seek to undermine our re- 
lations with our neighbors to the south 
of us. It is well to take heed of warn- 
ings of this kind. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘THe REDS Must GET No AMERICAN BEACHHEAD 

We in the United States are now faced 
with the question: Are we going to let 
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Soviet Russia take control of Guatemala, 
where it has already established a beach- 
head that not only threatens the Panama 
Canal but is the obvious starting point for 
an extension of Moscow’s hammer and sickle 
to all Latin America? 

To throw us off balance and make us hesi- 
tate and vacillate fatally, the Kremlin's ex- 
perts on Latin-American policy recently used 
a propaganda device whose meaning should 
be plain. They saw that the United States 
was at last beginning to move toward action 
about Guatemala. For years our State De- 
partment had failed to move vigorously and 
swiftly against the growth of Communist 
power in Guatemala. Only when the Eisen- 
hower administration came into office was a 
new look taken at Guatemala. At last a 
decision was made—the United States re- 
quested the Organization of American States 
to take up for discussion and possible action 
the intervention of international commu- 
nism in the American Republics. 

The Kremlin wasn’t caught by surprise 
at this demand, but was ready with a coun- 
terblow. Through its fifth column in the 
United States and everywhere else in the 
Americas, it launched the false charge, 
rigged up with many details, that Wall 
Street was plotting to intervene in Guate- 
mala—that Wall Street’s stooge Washington 
Government was secretly scheming with 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Venezuela to train and equip 
an armed force of Guatemalan exiles who 
would invade their country by land, sea, 
and air. 

This dishonest charge was made Officially 
and at much length by the Guatemalan 
Government, and thus won international 
publicity, especially in Latin America. But 
before Guatemala issued that statement the 
Communist Party right here in the United 
States cut loose with a preliminary propa- 
ganda barrage. The party issued a plea to 
“the American workers and people” to foil 
the Wall Street “conspiracy against Latin 
America.” Communists and their supporters 
in labor unions and in CP fronts and par- 
tially infiltrated organizations at once re- 
peated the false charge. Party-line publi- 
cations, writers, and speakers took up the 
cry. The campaign was on. 

The Communist Party concocted a highly 
detailed, persuasive selling story. Note the 
shrewd opening words: “A second Spain is 
being prepared in the Western Hemi- 
sphere * * * The Guatemalan Franco has 
not yet appeared on the scene, but what is 
more important: his creators have * * + 
Just as Hitler and Mussolini instigated, fi- 
nanced and equipped the Franco rebellion, 
so the budding rebellion against Guatemalan 
democracy and independence is being insti- 
gated, financed and equipped by the United 
States Government and its Fascist satellites.” 

The CP summoned American anti-Fascists 
to protect the Latin-American “rising 
people’s movement, of which Guatemala is 
the vanguard.” It denounced the “aggres- 
sive intervention of Wall Street imperial- 
ism.” In three successive daily outpourings, 
the CP built up its false accusation. It at- 
tacked the National Planning Association, a 
preponderantly liberal group of business, 
professional, labor and farm leaders, for is- 
suing a report on Communism Versus Prog- 
ress in Guatamala. It denounced several 
AFL and CIO officials for signing that re- 
port, and called on trade unionists to de- 
mand that their leaders resign from the 
board of the association. 

Thus the CP laid down the preliminary 
barrage in the international propaganda 
campaign. It evidently knew what was com- 
ing, and exactly when, for as soon as the 
barrage was over, the leftist Guatemala Gov- 
ernment came out with its long, detailed, 
official charge against the United States and 
four Latin American countries, c€ 
them with secretly plotting military inter- 
vention in Guatemala, 
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All this has one alm, to smear the United 
States as a villainous giant, put it on the 
moral defensive, and keep the Organization 
of American States from acting against “the 
intervention of international communism in 
the American Republics.” And so now our 
Government and our people must squarely 
face this question: Have we the character to 
persist in bringing about joint Latin Ameri- 
can action to meet Moscow’s threat and to 
protect our Navy by protecting the Panama 
Canal, and prevent a hemispheric disaster 
that might be as ruinous as the loss of 
China? 

The Monroe Doctrine is seldom mentioned 
today, but surely our interest in preventing 
a foreign power from obtaining a foothold 
in this hemisphere is as vital today as it 
was in 1823. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, very 
soon, now, the Senate again will be given 
an opportunity to pass upon the future 
of a great region of our country—the 
Tennessee Valley. 

For the second successive year, we of 
the valley find it necessary to report 
to the Senate that one of the greatest 
examples of a situation in which the 
Government and the people of a region 
work together for the common good— 
the Tennessee Valley Authority—is ap- 
parently neither understood nor appre- 
ciated by the administration now in 
power. 

I know that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Know.1anp], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and many 
other thoughtful Republicans believe 
that no decision has been made against 
the TVA by the administration. I hope 
and pray that they are right and I am 
wrong. If the administration will re- 
examine the budget which has been sent 
to Congress, and is now in the House 
committee, and will make provision for 
the power we need, I shall be the first 
to apologize and to say I was wrong. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me at 
this time, in order that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Most Senators were 
here last year when we sought unsuc- 
cessfully, to obtain appropriations for 
power that was needed in the normal 
growth of the valley. The situation was 
serious when we asked for money to con- 
struct a steam generating plant at Ful- 
ton, near Memphis, It was serious be- 
cause it takes 3 years to get power on the 
line from a new steam plant; and we 
knew what the situation would be 3 years 
hence. We would have a power shortage. 

Despite many protestations of friend- 
ship for us, the administration opposed 
our request. We did not get an appro- 
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priation and ground was not broken for 
the steam plant. 

We did get, however, the assurance 
that the administration bore us no ill- 
will and that our needs would be re- 
studied. We were told that the adminis- 
tration would approach this year’s bud- 
get with an open mind toward TVA and 
the need for more facilities to provide 
a thriving region with sufficient elec- 
trical power. 

Precious months—a dozen of them— 
have slipped by. We are 1 year nearer 
the day when the lights will be dimmed 
in the valley. That day will come in 1956. 
A new budget has been prepared and is 
now pending before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

Despite the very clear showing of ne- 
cessity this year as well as last, the bud- 
get contains provisions for not one new 
kilowatt of additional power for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Instead, it pro- 
poses another study. This year the 
Budget Bureau admits that there will be 
a power shortage in the valley by 1956 
unless additional power is forthcoming 
from somewhere. So instead of solving 
the problem by authorizing the steam 
plant that we and TVA have been recom- 
mending as very imperative for over a 
year now, the Bureau says that it is 
asking the Atomic Energy Commission 
to try to find additional power from pri- 
vate sources for its Paducah establish- 
ment. 

The idea is that then some power from 
a TVA steam plant at Paducah could be 
used to supply a part of the power which 
the TVA needs in its system. 

So far as I know, AEC has made no 
progress in this search. It will make no 
progress unless the Government is able 
to find some source willing to construct 
new facilities specifically for that pur- 
pose. If the Government does find such 
a private source it will take them just 
as long—probably longer, based on the 
Government’s previous experience with 
private power—to build the generation 
facilities. It will cost the taxpayers con- 
siderably more money for none of these 
facilities have yet been built without a 
subsidy to private power in the form of 
rapid tax amortization. In addition the 
Government will have to be willing to 
pay rates far higher than those TVA 
charges the AEC. Since the Government 
is the kindly donor of the subsidy, and 
in addition is the customer paying the 
higher rates, it simply means that the 
taxpayers must finance such a plant 
twice, and own nothing in the end. 

Instead of relieving TVA of some of 
the AEC load, I have read that AEC is 
going to ask TVA for an additional 200,- 
000 kilowatts annually to serve Oak 
Ridge. We want to furnish the power— 
but we must have the facilities to do so. 

In addition, the President has posed 
the question: Why cannot Memphis build 
its own steam plant? This is an imprac- 
tical possibility. The Government, in 
valid contracts with the valley, agreed to 
furnish the power and in return cities 
and cooperatives in the valley agreed to 
purchase power from TVA, The result 
was an integrated, grid network, so that 
power can be transmitted from one point 
to another where need occurs, 
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Power is most efficiently and econom- 
ically provided for on a regional basis, 
and shuttled about to points of need 
through an integrated system. What 
this possibility would amount to even- 
tually would be a series of small plants in 
different cities and municipalities, under 
different ownership and management 
selling power back and forth to one an- 
other, and none of them large or efficient 
enough to generate sufficient power eco- 
nomically and efficiently. We have an 
efficient, working system now—why ruin 
it? 

We in the valley take this trip around 
the circle to mean only one thing so far 
as TVA is concerned—an innate hostility 
on the part of the administration to- 
ward the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
is with reluctance and real regret that 
we reach this conclusion, but the record 
leaves us no alternative. We were sur- 
prised to find this hostility last year. 
It was so near the election, so soon after 
President Eisenhower, then a candidate, 
promised the people of the valley that 
“under my administration, TVA will be 
operated at maximum efficiency.” How- 
ever, our experiences of last year, and 
now of this year, leave us no room for 
further doubt. 

We are willing to face the facts—and 
the facts are that TVA is engaged in a 
fight for its life. Fortunately, it did 
not have to face this battle until it be- 
came of age. This is the 21st year of 
TVA’s history—a vigorous, fruitful 21 
years. And the people of the valley are 
determined that what is past shall be 
only prologue to further vigorous, active 
years ahead. 

But if TVA is to have that future—or 
any future at all—it is necessary that we 
understand the nature of the opposition 
to TVA. A number of persons, includ- 
ing the former President of the United 
States, Herbert Hoover, and the former 
Chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, have 
proposed that TVA ought to be sold to 
the private power trust. Many of us 
sounded the alarm on that. 

However, I now believe that we were 
misjudging our opponents—and our real 
opponents, in the final analysis, are the 
private power interests which have been 
restive so long under the TVA example 
and yardstick. They do not want to 
buy TVA—not now, at any rate. They 
want to starve it to death, to strangle it. 
They want, first of all, to force upon 
TVA a power shortage, so that it cannot 
adequately serve the people of the valley. 
They want to sell TVA power at premium 
rates to cover that shortage. 

I believe it is significant that just about 
this time each year TVA receives an offer 
from private power neighbors to sell it 
power. Last year, there was such an 
offer. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee called in representatives of every 
private power company surrounding the 
TVA area and asked if they could fur- 
nish TVA with power. Not one of them 
offered a firm proposition. All of them 
said that they would have to build addi- 
tional facilities themselves. They were 
vague as to whether they would ask for 
the usual subsidy in the form of tax 
amortization on such facilities as they 
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would build. They were even vaguer as 
to the price they would quote TVA. 

This year, they have been in again— 
carefully timed, I presume, to precede 
congressional action—with another offer 
to furnish us power. I noticed in the 
papers a few days ago that the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. and the Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. offered to sell TVA 
450,000 kilowatts of electricity to offset 
the lack of the new plant at Fulton, Tenn. 
The news stories did not make it clear 
just how firm this offer was as to de- 
livery. But they made it abundantly 
clear that the price asked—wholesale, re- 
member—was 30 to 100 percent higher 
than the average price TVA charges its 
distributors. 

Mr. President, this difficult position in 
which TVA has been placed during the 
past 2 years is so short-sighted, so con- 
trary to sound economic principles, that 
I just cannot believe the President and 
the administration would follow their 
present policy, if they would just open 
their minds and allow themselves to 
see. 
I commend to all Senators a reading 
of this year’s annual report of TVA, prior 
to our consideration of this year’s appro- 
priations. I know they have all received 
a copy, but they receive so many re- 
ports that if they are like me, one which 
does not directly concern them, or which 
they think may be of no particular in- 
terest to them can easily become mis- 
placed. Therefore, I am asking TVA to 
send me sufficient additional copies of 
the report to furnish each Senator with 
one, and that will be done as soon as 
they are received. 

This report is broader than usual, be- 
cause it covers the 20-year history of 
TVA. It shows, I think, what a good 
business TVA has been for the people 
of this Nation, not just for the people 
of the valley. 

I shall not attempt to cover today the 
many benefits of TVA, outside of power, 
but they are numerous, such as flood 
control, which has prevented damages 
of $51 million since 1936, compared with 
cumulative flood-control costs of only 
$24.5 million. 

TVA is a conservation agency, a navi- 
gation agency, a flood-control agency— 
in fact, a regional-development agency 
in its complete sense. However, since 
it has become so well known for its power 
production, let us discuss for a bit today 
TVA’s power program. 

Last year, Mr. President, TVA gen- 
erated 24 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity, and obtained an additional 3 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours by purchase and in- 
terchange in order to meet the power 
needs of the region, including the tre- 
mendous needs of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and other Government 
agencies in the valley and region. In 
1933, the entire region now served by 
TVA used but 1½ billion kilowatt-hours 
for all purposes. 

Mr. President, compare that 1½ bil- 
lion with 27 billion kilowatt-hours, and 
you will see how the farmers and home- 
owners and businesses have been coming 
along in our section of the country. 

One hundred forty-eight municipal 
and rural cooperative systems, locally 
owned and managed, distributed more 
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than 10 billion kilowatt-hours of TVA 
power to 1,300,000 farms, homes, busi- 
ness, and industrial consumers. This 
included 423,000 farms and 163,000 peo- 
ple living in small rural communities, 
most of whom had no electricity 20 years 
ago—and little prospect of obtaining it. 
In 1933 only 3 percent of the farms in 
the TVA area were electrified. Today 
90 percent of the farms have electricity. 

What does this mean in hard, cold eco- 
nomics. It means that industrialization 
has made rapid progress in this part of 
the South. Since 1929, there has been 
an increase of about 1,600 manufactur- 
ing and processing plants in the Tennes- 
see Valley and the area served by TVA 
power. Between 1929 and 1950, the num- 
ber of jobs in manufacturing establish- 
ments increased by 72 percent as com- 
pared with an increase of 41 percent in 
the Nation as a whole. 

But let me hasten to assure you that 
this does not mean we have pirated any 
other section of industry, a false charge 
that is sometimes hurled at us. The 
truth is that this is largely indigenous 
industry, which grew out of our own re- 
gion and which benefits the whole Na- 
tion because we are no longer a sick 
region, as we were once described. This 
is an addition to the total productive 
capacity of the Nation, not a transfer of 
capacity from some place else. 

We are paying more into the Federal 
Government as a result of our own better 
conditions. In 1933 the people of our 
region paid 3.4 percent of the total of 
individual income taxes in the country. 
In 1952 we paid 6.2 percent of the total, 
almost double the proportion of 20 years 
before. 

Because of our rise from almost noth- 
ing to a fair standard of living we be- 
came a whole new frontier for private 
enterprise. According to Electrical 
Merchandising, a trade magazine which 
annually compiles statistics on appli- 
ance sales, the State of Tennessee, with 
only 1.95 percent of the United States 
consumers of electricity, purchased 2.66 
percent of the electric refrigerators, 3.44 
percent of the electric water heaters, and 
5.53 percent of all the electric ranges 
sold in the United States in 1952. 

All of this means momentum for the 
wheels of private enterprise around the 
Nation, for these manufacturers are not 
located in the valley. 

I have not seen any statistics lately, 
but a few years ago we were one of the 
best markets for water pumps. That is 
because we had risen from 3 percent to 
90 percent farms with electricity, and 
for the first time these farm families 
could have indoor water systems. ~ 

I mention these things in passing to 
emphasize that TVA is the greatest boon 
private enterprise ever had in this 
Nation. 

You are going to hear all of these 
things discussed in much greater detail 
during the active debates on TVA’s ap- 
propriations, but I want to add just one 
more point today. 

TVA power appropriations are not or- 
dinary appropriations, We pay back 
every cent. At the close of the last fiscal 
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year, the TVA power investment, after 
depreciation, was $803.5 million. Dur- 
ing that fiscal year, TVA paid $10 mil- 
lion into the United States Treasury gen- 
eral fund and retired $5 million in bonds, 
bringing total repayments of power in- 
vestment to more than $81 million. TVA 
is required by law to repay all appro- 
priated funds for power in 40 years. 
TVA is ahead of schedule in doing so. 

If TVA is to pay back all appropriated 
funds for power in 40 years, the opera- 
tion certainly should not be hamstrung. 
It ought to be allowed to operate effi- 
ciently and to have power facilities at 
places where they are needed, and not 
have a power shortage forced upon the 
valley, as will be the case unless a new 
attitude is taken toward TVA by the 
administration. 

Last year was not a good year in the 
valley, because of severe drouth condi- 
tions and the difficulty therefore of gen- 
erating hydro power. Because of low 
stream flows it was necessary for TVA to 
make great use of older steam plants and 
import large amounts of high priced 
energy from other systems, with conse- 
quent higher operating expenses. De- 
spite this TVA had a net operating in- 
come representing a return of 2.7 per- 
cent on the average net investment. The 
average return is a little better than 4 
percent. 

That is a good investment for the Na- 
tion. 

This administration has widely adver- 
tised itself as a business administration. 
It also has widely advertised itself as 
seeking decentralization of Government 
and the return of responsibility to the 
people back home. 

I know of nothing that meets their 
own formula better than does TVA. It 
is certainly an outstanding example of 
a good business proposition. It is a go- 
ing concern. And it certainly is not 
good business, from the taxpayers’ 
standpoint, to take a going concern, 
earning an average of more than 4 per- 
cent return annually for 20 years, and, 
by making working capital unavailable, 
completely wreck it. 

Furthermore, TVA, by the very na- 
ture of its act as well as practice, is the 
best example today of regional author- 
ity and responsibility. You do not find 
the TVA headquarters in Washington, 
they are in the region which TVA serves, 
working with the States, the municipal 
and county governments, and the people 
themselves. 

The Tennessee Valley region has been 
strengthened by a strong and growing 
partnership embracing TVA and other 
Federal agencies, the States and their 
departments, counties and municipali- 
ties, cooperatives, private enterprise, 
and individuals. 

As the annual report points out the 
States have enlarged and broadened the 
scope of their activities concerned with 
resource development and use. Existing 
State agencies have been expanded and 
new agencies have been created. The 
people locally, acting through their 
municipal power boards and coopera- 
tives, are responsible for the distribution 
of electricity. 
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Mr. President, in connection with the 
question of which is the more local, the 
TVA or the power companies, I think it 
should be pointed out that ordinarily a 
power company generates, transmits 
through its transmission lines, and dis- 
tributes through its distribution lines 
the power which it generates. In the 
case of the TVA it generates power, 
transmits it wherever it may be used, 
and the distribution is handled by doz- 
ens and hundreds of municipalities, 
REA cooperatives, and other distribu- 
tors. 

Mr. President, the people of the valley 
like this arrangement. This was shown 
only this week when a delegation, rep- 
resenting all groups in the valley, called 
at the White House and presented the 
President with a petition urging the 
reappointment of Mr. Gordon Clapp as 
Chairman of the TVA Board. Mr. Clapp 
has adhered scrupulously to the TVA 
act, which provides that there will be 
no politics in this agency, and these peo- 
ple calling at the White House and sign- 
ing the petitions were saying in effect 
that they want TVA to continue in the 
future as it has in the past. This was 
the voice of the people of the valley being 
heard in Washington through spokes- 
men whom they chose and sent here for 
that purpose, 

The result of this regional approach 
is so outstanding that TVA today is the 
model followed by numerous foreign 
countries. 

Let us not destroy that practical as- 
pect of democracy in action here at 
home. 

Mr. President, I should like to make a 
very brief statement on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 


PURCHASE OF THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD BY THE WASH- 
INGTON POST 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
noticed this morning, as I presume other 
Senators noticed, that the Washington 
Times-Herald had been sold to the 
Washington Post. This is a matter of 
national importance. They are both 
fine newspapers in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and have national influence. I, 
for one, want to express my full con- 
fidence in the ownership and manage- 
ment of the Washington Post and in 
their dedication to unbiased news han- 
dling and full enlightenment of the pub- 
lic. I think the statement of Eugene 
Meyer and Philip L. Graham expresses 
well the policy they have followed, and 
I should like to quote a paragraph con- 
tained in their statement: 

We of the staff of the Post—owners, man- 
agers, and employees—know that only as 
we conduct our affairs with integrity, cour- 
age, and high purpose can we earn the 
respect of the people, the community, and 
the Nation we live to serve, 


I think the increased responsibilities 
of the Post, resulting from this merger, 
will result in greater determination on 
their part properly to serve the public 
and that their greater strength will bet- 
ter enable them to do that. 
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RECESS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 19, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 18 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for the term of 3 years expiring 
April 9, 1957. (Reappointment.) 


IN THE ARMY 


Chaplain (Col.) Patrick James Ryan, 
017363, United States Army (brigadier gen- 
eral, Army of the United States), for ap- 
pointment as Chief of Chaplains, United 
States Army, as major general, Chaplains, in 
the Regular Army of the United States, 
and as major general (temporary), Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
section 206 of the Army Organization Act 
of 1950 and sections 513 and 515 (c) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 18 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

UNITED NATIONS 

William A. Kimbel, of South Carolina, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America to the ninth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Charles D. Moore, Montgomery, 
ARIZONA 
David J. C. McKinsey, Elfrida. 
Mary G. Ferguson, Winslow. 
CALIFORNIA 

Elmer J. Chadwick, Cotati. 

Elmer A. Glanzer, Dinuba. 

Germaine A. Rock, Glen Ellen. 

Walter E. Parke, Laguna Beach. 

Dorothy K. Haines, Lake Hughes. 

John T. Boyd, Jr., Newport Beach. 

Ruth H. Hutchins, North Highlands. 

Harry E. Van Cleve, Sunnyvale. 

Elizabeth S. Sobrero, Taylorsville. 

COLORADO 

Thomas T. MacLiver, Trinidad, 

CONNECTICUT 

Lester P. Olson, Collinsville. 

Margaret M. Turner, East Windsor Hill. 

Edward C. Butler, Southington. 

GEORGIA 

Pierce E. Cody, Marietta. 

IDAHO 
Thornton S. Lambert, Burley. 
ILLINOIS 

George E. Gillett, Avon, 

August J. Mier, Batavia. 

John H. Scattergood, Buffalo. 

Charles Smith, Calumet City. 

T. Floyd Hughey, Dewey. 

Merrill W. Volle, Golconda, 

Fergus G. Anderson, Ohio. 

Duane R. Jacobson, Pontiac. 

Elmer F. Carter, Jr., Rosiclare, 
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Robert A. Bachand, St. Anne. 
Harry E. Bigler, Urbana. 
Marcellus E. Senne, Woodstock. 


INDIANA 


Clifton E. Coffman, Bainbridge. 
Avis L. Carlile, Scottsburg. 


IOWA 


Donald E. Rollins, Chester. 
Arthur R. Kroppach, Davenport. 
France R. Wanberg, Galva. 

Merle J. McMahon, Hampton, 
Wayne R. Bauerle, Harlan. 

Bertie C. Ramus, Lu Verne. 
Hazel F. Lawless, Macksburg. 
Merland J. Wackerbarth, Melvin. 
Ronald R. Thompson, Merrill. 
Ronald Metzger, Olds. 


KANSAS 


Hallene T. Utter, Cherryvale. 
George H. Niesley, Ellis. 
Quentin L. Ault, Esbon. 
Bernard A. Bieber, Kinsley. 
Raymond E. Brannan, Meade. 
Warren R. Jones, Mulberry. 
Virgil E. Schreiber, Ransom. 
Louis Henry Moritz, Tipton. 
George N. Fisher, Zenda, 
KENTUCKY 
Chester Patton, David. 
MAINE 

Norman F. Townsend, Calais. 
Gilbert E. Michaud, Eagle Lake. 
Ellwood H. Stowell, Freeport. 
Donald D. Willis, Gardiner. 
Leon P. Spinney, Topsham. 
Emerson R. Laing, Westfield. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Catherine M. Schepp, Hatfield. 
Edith R. Caldwell, South Byfield. 
Benjamin Elliot Norton, Vineyard Haven. 


MICHIGAN 
Norma L. Chesley, Ceresco. 
William M. Duff, Gaastra. 


Martin N. Hoppe, Hesperia. 
Harvey W. Wilson, Nashville. 


` Marjorie E. Watson, Novi. 


Reino W. Hendrickson, Republic. 

George O. Sheply, Rose City. 

Calvin E. Sands, Three Rivers. 
MINNESOTA 


Vernon J, Larson, Bena. 

Dorin W. Anderson, Cosmos. 
Raymond W. Schaper, Darfur. 
Norman B. Gregerson, Dennison. 
John H. Drenth, Hollendale. 

Luverne W. Lyons, Sabin. 

Earl E. Watson, St. Charles. 

Philip Milton Lindbloom, Stillwater. 
Frederick G. Casper, Wahkon. 


MONTANA 


Olive M. Coughlin, Brady. 

Jack A. Warner, Cut Bank. 

Edith G. Daniels, Dixon. 

Merle A. Griffith, Fairfield. 

Emory B. Pease, Glasgow. 

Charles F. Walton, Harlowton. 

Howard K. Stenehjem, Plentywood. 

Myrtle E, Erickson, Saco, 
NEBRASKA 

William C. Schleusener, Bancroft. 

Leigh F. Coffin, Beatrice. 

Nellie I. Uerkvitz, Nebraska City. 

Howard A. Toay, Norfolk. 

Maurice C. Swanson, Pender. 

Carl E. Baldwin, Salem. 

Robert C. Briggs, Stella. 

Myron A. Gordon, Trenton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charles Francis Leahy, Keene. 
NEW JERSEY 


Edward d. Becht, Basking Ridge. 
Albert Pava, Gillette. 
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Harold S. Maxwell, New Vernon. 
William Russell Lindabery, Pottersville. 


NEW YORE 


May Frances Moore, Canaan. 
Clifford O. Lincoln, Cherry Creek. 
Florence B. Densmore, Livonia. 
Dora L. Walsh, Mellenville. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


William C. Stainback, Henderson. 
Ruby Allen Phillips, Henrietta. 
Joshua P. Seymour, Hockerton. 
Harold D. Anderson, Hot Springs. 
Archie C. Holland, Kenansville. 
Sam J. Smith, Lexington. 

Daniel C. Cox, Sr., Raeford. 

Herbert C. Rountree, Rocky Mount. 
Jack F. Harmon, Sr., Statesville, 
Jack L. Leatherman, Vale. 


OHIO 
Guy H. Mundhenk, Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA 


Claude G. Jones, Jones. 
Leo D. Johnson, Perry. 


OREGON 


William G. Thompson, Brookings. 
Harry A. Cool, Jr., Drain. 

Floyd F. Volkel, Gates. 

Anita B. Bannister, Paisley. 
George D. Wilcox, Prineville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Glenn L. Rohrbaugh, Codorus. 
Albert M. Lind, Equinunk. 

Frank B. Davenport, Fallsington. 
James A. Murrin, Franklin. 

Mildred M. Falter, Glassmere. 
Charles J. Zuerl, Jr., Irvine. 

Dean R. Wilt, Landisburg. 

Wayne H. Anthony, Manor. 

Richard M. Dodson, Marion Center. 
Edward W. Mathews, Media. 

Nellie F. Higinbotham, Merrittstown. 
William Edward Anderson, Morrisville. 
Dorothy J. Biresch, Ottsville. 

Mary Agnes Spence, Peach Bottom. 
Robert E. Wilson, Sabinsville. 

Mary S. Byrd, Toughkenamon. 
Emerson C. Gower, Trout Run. 
Kenneth C. DeReiter, Trumbauersyille. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Louis Clay Whitman, Coventry Center. 
Philip W. Martin, Little Compton, 


TENNESSEE 
Roscoe Byrd, Huntsville. 


TEXAS 
Robert M. Anderson, Clute. 

H. Martin, Georgetown, 
Matilda H. Barham, Helotes. 


VERMONT 

Ralph B. Norton, North Bennington. 
VIRGINIA 

Theodocia C. Grant, Catawba. 


WISCONSIN 
Robert W. Sdwards, Beaver Dam. 
Norman H. Lenselink, Clear Lake. 
Alice J. Molstad, Clearwater Lake. 
Norman Losby, Eau Claire. 
Bert E. Thorp, Ephraim. 
Robert G. Docken, Galesville. 
James P. Darling, Genoa City. 
Violet V. Polivka, Grand Marsh. 
John W. Arnold, Lake Geneva. 
George A. Dorfmeister, Nashotah. 
Ernest M. Strom, Ogdensburg. 
Hubert P. Gehrig, St. Nazianz, 
Charles H. Petersen, Salem. 
Percy L. Norness, Stoughton, 
Irene C. Riegert, Underhill. 
Herman J. Adler, Waunakee. 


WYOMING 
Edith E. Carr, Midwest. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Marcu 18, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Cary N. Weisiger, Mount Lebanon 
United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., offered the following prayer: 


Our gracious God who dwellest in a 
high and holy place far above the con- 
fusion of the nations and of men, we 
invoke Thy presence here today. We 
thank Thee for the blessings of this new 
day of life and of health and of work 
to do. Grant Thy spirit of wisdom and 
of grace to these Thy servants who are 
also the servants of our country. Guide 
them in their transactions in the midst 
of the pressures and haste of modern 
life. Give them the courage to do what 
they believe to be right to do. We pray 
for those who were recently stricken that 
Thou wilt grant them a full and complete 
recovery. Forgive our shortcomings and 
our transgressions. May the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding 
guard each heart and mind this day. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 461) making an additional 
appropriation for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year 1954, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? [After a pause]. The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Bussey, BUDGE, 
TABER, FOGARTY, and FERNANDEZ. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night, tomorrow night, to file a privileged 
report on the deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, we are having a 
plethora of deficiency bills. This is the 
third deficiency which has been sub- 
mitted to us recently. I wonder if the 
gentleman would tell us what is in this 
bill and what is the necessity for ex- 
pediting its consideration at this time. 

Mr. TABER. There are 2 or 3 
items that are regular deficiencies like 
veterans’ benefits and the public roads 
setup. I think over a long period of years 
those items have always had something 
of that character. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the gentleman when he expects to 
bring this bill to the floor and if there 
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will be a request to dispense with the 
3-day rule. 

Mr. TABER. There will be no request 
to disregard the rule, but we probably 
will not be able to take it up before Tues- 
day; I think perhaps we can do it then. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order against the bill. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered, 


THE HONORABLE LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to direct the atten- 
tion of our colleagues to the following 
editorial which appeared in the January 
11, 1954, issue of the News-Tribune, 
Beaver Falls-New Brighton, Pa.: 


We Are FORTUNATE IN HAVING Mr. GRAHAM 
AS OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 


Lovis E. GRAHAM, now representing the 
26th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
comprising Beaver, Butler, and Lawrence 
Counties, is a must for a return to the lower 
House of Congress. Mr. GRAHAM is nation- 
ally recognized for his ability, and it would 
be to the lasting discredit of this district not 
to return him for another term. He is now 
the top-ranking member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
and this committee is one of the most power- 
ful in the entire congressional setup. Not 
only is Mr. GraHam’s outstanding ability 
acknowledged by his fellow House Members, 
but he has on a number of occasions been 
called into conference on legislative matters 
by President Eisenhower. Both Republican 
and Democratic Members of the House from 
other States frequently call upon Mr. GRAHAM 
for sound advice on legislative matters. He 
is highly respected by congressional leaders 
for his vast knowledge of law and his wise 
and judicial advice. Only a man who has 
served long years and has gained through 
experience a vast and understanding wisdom 
would his fellow lawmakers come to share in 
this valuable and wide knowledge. 

Mr. GRAHAM is a serious-minded public 
official, always interested in the general wel- 
fare first of the Nation and of the district 
he so ably represents. He is not easily 
swayed by pressure groups only interested in 
their own selfish gains. He is and has always 
been willing to assist in individual and group 
problems where they do not conflict with the 
interest or welfare of his district as a whole. 

He is on the job day in and day out, and 
holds one of the best records in Congress 
for his attendance at all sessions. He is 
no absentee or cloakroom politician. He has 
the courage to be on hand to face all issues. 
He is a good Congressman by any standard 
of measurement, His record is one that his 
district can well be proud of and it is such 
that we again repeat that he should be re- 
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turned to office this year to be our Congress- 
man. 

This is going to be a critical year in some 
respects in our Nation's history. We will 
need men in Congress that have the experi- 
ence, have personal courage and fortitude, 
possessing a keen foresight that they may 
well help the President to chart a course 
for the ship of state for the trying periods 
ahead. Right now with Mr. GRAHAM in Con- 
gress, the 26th Congressional District of the 
Keystone State can be assured that we as 
citizens of this great country can rest assured 
that the charted legislative course will be one 
of general benefit to all. Mr. GRAHAM will 
do his part well and with honest sincerity 
of purpose. 

Joe Martin, the astute Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, has labeled Mr. 
GRAHAM as one of the top Members of the 
House, and on a number of occasions has 
called upon him to fill in as Speaker. What 
more admirable recommendation could the 
people of this district want as to his high 
place in Congress. Let us keep him there 
as our able Representative. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. REED of New York. How does 
the time stand for general debate on the 
tax bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has 1 hour and 37 minutes re- 
maining; the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Cooper] has 1 hour and 48 minutes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8300) to 
revise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 8300, 
with Mr. Wison of Indiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRANA- 
HAN]. 

WHAT ABOUT RESTORING PRODUCTION IN THE 
PLANTS WE HAVE NOW? 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
tax bill before the House is the size of 
Gone With the Wind, but the average 
taxpayer could look through every one 
of its 900 or so pages and not find a single 
thing in it which would benefit him in 
any way. 

He will still have a tough time paying 
his taxes if this bill passes in its present 
form, for there is not anything in it 
which makes that ordeal any easier. He 
does not own any stock to speak of, so 
he cannot benefit from the dividend fea- 
ture, and he is not in a position to claim 
depreciation so he gets nothing out of 
that provision either. He collects his 
paycheck and pays his tax and no one in 
authority in the administration has any 
hopeful word for him when he can ex- 
pect to have some of that tax reduced— 
particularly since the well-to-do are get- 
ting all sorts of special privilege conces- 
sions out of this bill. 
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I am thinking of another type of citi- 
zen, too—the fellow who has lost his 
job in the piant or factory or the store, 
and who is living on unemployment com- 
pensation if he can qualify for that. Our 
navy yard workers in Philadelphia who 
lost out on jobs under the Eisenhower 
defense cuts don’t qualify for unem- 
ployment compensation, so they are even 
worse off. 

THE BIG QUESTION 

What they are all puzzled about, Mr. 
Chairman, is that this voluminous tax 
bill of 900 pages seems to be full of par- 
ticulars and specifics designed to en- 
courage industry to expand its produc- 
tion facilities and investors to turn more 
of their savings into capital expansion. 

They are puzzled, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause here we have some of the finest, 
best equipped, most efficient productive 
capacity in the world standing idle, and 
some more equally efficient working at 
reduced capacity, because there is not 
enough business to keep it occupied full 
time. 

That is why a lot of these people are 
out of work in the first place. 

They ask: Why just worry about ex- 
panding productive capacity? Why not 
do something about restoring production 
in the plants we now have? 

Of course, as the President said, busi- 
ness activity is now at high levels—but 
is it in any way at all a high enough 
level? Can we be satisfied with a par- 
tially occupied economy and a partially 
employed population? Have we aban- 
doned the policy of seeking and pro- 
moting full employment? 

WHAT BUSINESS WANTS AND NEEDS IS 
CUSTOMERS 

If we want to do business the biggest 
favor we could possibly do for it, we 
should change the emphasis in this tax 
bill to provide relief for the average 
taxpayer—allow him more take-home 
pay which will be store-spent pay, so 
that he can live decently and buy the 
things his family needs and wants. Busi- 
ness will then have all the business it 
can handle; it will gladly expand whether 
we give it special tax incentives to do 
so or not. Industry will not shy away 
from adding to its production if it can 
see more sales at the other end of the 
assembly line. Even with the excess 
profits tax in effect—and that took a big 
bite from some firms—business was 
mighty happy to expand under the last 
administration because people had the 
money to buy the products of industry 
and were buying those products at rec- 
ord rates. Now, without an excess- 
profits tax, business would make out even 
better if the people were able to buy. 
DEMOCRATIC PROPOSAL WILL BENEFIT ALL THE 

PEOPLE 

With those thoughts in mind, Mr. 
Chairman, I will join wholeheartedly 
with the Democratic leadership of the 
House in voting to recommit the tax bill 
with instructions to revise it in order to 
provide tax relief to the people who really 
need it. I will support the proposal on 
our side of the aisle to raise exemptions 
to $700 per person from the present $600. 

The President said in his television 
speech Monday night that this was no 
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good—that it would remove some fami- 
lies from the tax rolls. Mr. Chairman, 
I cannot get very upset over the fact 
that a man with two children would thus 
be relieved of paying Federal income 
taxes on a $2,800 income, or one with 
three children would also be dropped 
from the tax rolls if he had $3,500 in 
income. 

Do you know families of such size try- 
ing to live on such incomes? Do you 
wonder how they do it? And yet they 
have to pay $20 in Federal taxes out of 
every $100 they earn over their exemp- 
tions and deductions. 

I don’t go along with the President 
that it is un-American for people like 
that not to have to pay Federal income 
taxes. ‘Try living on their incomes, with 
their obligations and expenses, and see 
what it is like, with prices and rents still 


rising. 

I think it is more American to see that 
the average citizen and taxpayer gets a 
break, rather than to give tax gifts to 
the wealthy. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MACHRO- 
WICzZI. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to express my wholehearted sup- 
port for the motion which will be made, 
after closing of debate, to recommit this 
bill to the Ways and Means Committee 
with instructions to increase personal 
exemptions for income-tax purposes 
from $600 to $700, and to eliminate the 
so-called dividend tax credits now con- 
tained in the administration bill. 

I am of the opinion that the personal 
exemptions could well be increased still 
more without adverse effects to our 
budget, providing we plug up some of the 
loopholes now existing in our tax laws, 
and eliminate some of the relief now en- 
joyed by corporations and by taxpayers 
in the higher brackets. As a matter of 
fact, immediately after the opening of 
the Ist session of this 83d Congress, I 
introduced, on January 9, 1953, H. R. 
1400 to increase these exemptions to 
$1,000. 

Mr. Chairman, 80 percent of all Ameri- 
can taxpayers have incomes of less than 
$5,000 per year. Under the present bill, 
this 80 percent of all the taxpayers would 
get only 6 percent of the tax relief. The 
entire balance of 94 percent would go to 
the 20 percent of the taxpayers in the 
higher income bracket and to corpora- 
tions. 

This does not appear to me to be 
equitable, nor does it serve to help get 
us out of our economic doldrums. What 
this country needs more than anything 
else today is a boost in consumer pur- 
chasing power and not an expansion of 
our production, which already has ex- 
ceeded by far the consuming power be- 
cause of the fact that low-income fami- 
lies are now overtaxed. 

The proposed increase of personal ex- 
emptions will put a few sadly needed 
extra dollars in the weekly pay envelopes 
of the average worker. This will stimu- 
late sales and eventually bring back 
prosperity to all. 

The way to build a structure is from 
the bottom up and not from the top 
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down. The way to bring fair tax relief 
also is to cut taxes, not by beginning with 
those at the top of the economic ladder, 
but by those at its bottom. 

Those who oppose increases of the tax 
exemptions shout that it would be unfair 
to not permit the low-income group to 
share with the wealthy in assuming the 
burden of our national debt. I think 
they have carried more than their share 
of the burden. It is about time they re- 
ceived some of the relief. Those in the 
higher income brackets should certainly 
not object to their less fortunate fellow 
citizens sharing in the tax relief which 
this Congress intends to give the people 
of our country. We must take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that recovery from the 
economic decline can best be encouraged 
by a balanced combination of incentives 
to consumption and incentives to busi- 
ness enterprise. Adequate consumer de- 
mand is a prerequisite to continued in- 
vestment, and this aspect of the problem 
has not been given proper attention in 
the bill before us. 

Now, you who may say that a $100 
tax exemption will not amount to much 
to one individual. Yet to the average 
family it may mean that the new refrig- 
erator that was not purchased can now 
be had, that old washer can be now re- 
placed by a new one, the children can 
get new clothes and shoes, an additional 
payment or two can more readily be 
made on the car, or a new television set 
can be installed in a home, and the 
medical bills can be taken care of more 
easily. 

Multiply that by the many thousands 
that will be able to do these things and 
you get a result of higher production 
by the manufacturers to replace these 
goods taken from the shelves and floors 
of the salesrooms. In that way every- 
body benefits to the best interests of the 
country. 

Relief to a relatively few will not re- 
circulate the additional money available 
into the proper channels. What is the 
need for a corporation to expand its fa- 
cilities, because of the additional relief 
it may get, if the merchandise it may 
produce does not get into the hands of 
the buying public? 

I hope that this bill will be recom- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee with the instructions that the per- 
sonal exemptions be raised to $700. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of tax reduction. I think there 
can be no Member of the Congress on this 
floor or on the floor of the other body, 
who has been or is today more em- 
phatic and insistent in his advocacy of 
appropriate tax reduction. 

Both political parties, in their plat- 
forms, and every Member of the House 
and Senate, collectively and individually 
are committed to tax reduction; have 
pledged themselves directly or indirectly, 
to their various constituencies to re- 
trench expenditures, to balance the 
budget, to lower the national debt and 
2 reduce taxes, especially to reduce 

es. 
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Notwithstanding these assurances we 
have not balanced the budget. We are 
every day consistently spending more 
than we take in. The national debt is 
growing steadily, and we are now asked 
to raise the statutory ceiling on the debt 
so that we may increase it instead of de- 
creasing it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of lower 
taxes, not only because we have promised 
it but because it is imperative if we are 
to avoid financial and economic catas- 
trophe. 

But for everything under Heaven there 
is an appointed season and an appro- 
priate time. “There is a time to weep 
and a time to iaugh. There is a time 
to mourn and a time to dance.” There 
is a time to levy taxes and a time to re- 
duce taxes. 

And this is not the appointed or ap- 
propriate time to reduce taxes. 

Never before in the history of the Re- 
public, since Hamilton took office as the 
first Secretary of the Treasury, have our 
national finances been in such desperate 
straits. And the situation grows daily 
progressively worse. 

I daresay a majority of the Members 
of the Congress are on the boards of di- 
rectors of hometown banks. There are 
Members of the Congress who are serv- 
ing today on the boards of directors 
of some of the greatest banks in the 
United States. There are many more 
Members who like myself are on the 
boards of various small country banks 
of such limited capacity and resources 
as to require minute scrutiny of 
every application for credits and dis- 
counts, But there is not a Member here 
serving on the board of any bank, large 
or small, who, if the United States were 
a corporation or an individual, apply- 
ing for a loan of $5 or $5 billion, would 
not immediately upon the submission of 
its statement of financial worth, demand 
that the applicant immediately come in 
and start payment on its obligations and 
promptly and drastically curtail its over- 
drafts of deficit spending. 

And that is what we should do here 
today. We should provide irrevocably— 
in this bill or in the next germane bill 
enacted—that the first $5 billion paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 
each fiscal year should be applied as a 
payment on the national debt. That 
should be the minimum. Even at that 
pitiful rate of payment it would require 
55 years to liquidate the debt. It would 
be the year of our Lord 2009 before the 
last of the bondholders were paid in full. 
And unless some steps are taken—and 
taken soon—the bondholders will even- 
tually find themselves with these beauti- 
fully engraved certificates fit only to be 
used as wallpaper along with similar 
certificates issued by fly-by-night gold- 
mine promoters and duster oil stocks. 

Mr. Chairman, these are times of 
peace, such as we had from the close of 
the Second World War in 1945. Let us 
look at the record of those years. In 
1946 we took in $45 million more than we 
paid out. In 1947 we took in $5 billion 
more than we paid out. In 1948 we took 
in $6 billion more than we paid out. In 
1950 we took in $450 million more than 
we paid out, and in 1951 we took in over 
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a billion dollars more than we paid out. 
But today, with no all-out war, and with 
the highest national income and highest 
Federal revenues in history we are 
spending vastly more money than we 
take in. 

Notwithstanding all our pledges to bal- 
ance the budget, we are not balancing 
the budget and there is no prospect that 
we will balance even next year’s budget. 
At the close of the World War in 1945, 
the national debt stood in round figures 
at $279 billion. We steadily reduced 
that debt until at the close of 1952 it had 
dropped to approximately $267 billion. 
Today they are clamoring to raise the 
legal debt ceiling of $275 billion. In- 
stead of retrenching expenditure and 
balancing the budget and reducing the 
national debt they propose further deficit 
spending, and an increase in the na- 
tional debt, and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the buying power of the dollar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a 
very serious question. And the country 
is entitled to an honest answer. If, with 
the revenue coming in from all these 
taxes, we can’t pay expenses and balance 
the budget and hold the national debt 
down to where it is now, how can we hope 
to pay expenses and hold down the na- 
tional debt and keep the dollar at its 
present value, when we cancel these 
taxes, and all this revenue we have de- 
rived from these taxes stops coming in? 
That is the one question before the Con- 
gress and the country today. 

And twisting statements of facts will 
not help the situation. It was astonish- 
ing to hear on the floor recently—after 
repeated and complete disproval in for- 
mer sessions—the claim that the 80th 
Congress balanced the budget. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. We 
went in the red in the Hoover adminis- 
tration. We took over the Government 
in 1933 still in the red. We turned it 
back in 1948 in the black. The budget 
was not balanced by the 80th Congress. 
If anyone has any apprehension of mis- 
givings on that score they have but to 
turn to table 5, on page A10, of the 
budget submitted in 1948. It is there in 
black and white. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not a simple 
matter of political or partisan issues. It 
is a matter fraught with the most seri- 
ous consequences. We are engaged to- 
day in a cold war of extermination. It 
is a battle for survival. It is nonethe- 
less awesome because it is an economic 
war. Because if we lose the economic 
war, we have lost the military war. 
Stalin sat by waiting for us to spend 
ourselves into bankrutcy and then ex- 
pected to take us over without a blow. 
This bill, reducing the national revenues, 
accelerates our rate of speed on the 
downgrade to the very situation for 
which he was waiting. 

This bill is a bill to reduce national 
revenues, a bill to defer indefinitely hope 
of balancing the budget, a bill to increase 
the national debt, a bill to further de- 
crease the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, a bill to forfeit the confidence of the 
investing public. 

Mr. Chairman, let me appeal to sound 
business commonsense. Let us refuse to 
spend more money than we take in. Let 
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us retain sufficient taxes to pay our way. 
Let us insist on the adoption of some 
orderly method of servicing the national 
debt that will bring our bonds back to 
par. While we continue to negotiate 
with every form of foreign banditry, let 
us pay our debts and keep our powder 
dry. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Louis- 
iana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, you will 
note by referring to the minority report 
that I have dissented from my colleagues 
in the minority on the question of divi- 
dend credit. I feel now and have felt 
for a long time that this is an area of 
double taxation which should be cor- 
rected. As far as I know it is the only 
such area in the whole field of Federal 
taxation. 

I feel that our motion to recommit 
should not have included the provisions 
striking out the dividend credit, but 
should have been limited to the one 
matter of an increase in exemptions. 
Both proposals are fair and equitable; 
both can be adopted with the loss of 
much less revenue than the proposal by 
the distinguished tax expert from 
Georgia, Senator GEORGE, of increasing 
exemptions to $800. 

But I do not have the privilege of 
offering the motion to recommit. As of- 
fered I will be forced to make a choice 
as will every other Member of this body. 
I offered the motion in the committee 
to increase the exemptions from $600 to 
$700. The exemption, of course, applies 
to every man and woman in the United 
States, and I shall naturally vote for it. 

It is my conviction, however, that the 
dividend credit will prevail. It is prob- 
able that before this bill has completed 
its legislative journey it will contain an 
exemption increase of $100 as well as the 
dividend credit. 

I have, of course, followed this debate, 
both in this Chamber and in the press, 
on television, and elsewhere. It seems 
to me that there are only two points 
involved. 

The No. 1 point—and it was stated 
here yesterday by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmitH}—is whether or not 
there should be any tax reduction at this 
time. No. 2, if it is determined that 
there should be, what type of tax reduc- 
tion should we give the American people 
at this time in the light of existing eco- 
nomic conditions? 

It seems to me that the first decision 
has been made by this administration; 
the decision in response to question 
No. 1. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey, in endorsing this bill, has 
recommended tax reduction. Whether 
he was wise or unwise in doing so, Iam 
not prepared to say. I do agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non] about the deficit situation in our 
country, and I think that the figures he 
mentioned are very interesting and I 
intend to dwell on them in a few min- 
utes. But what we are here confronted 
with is a recommendation by this ad- 
ministration for tax reduction. 

It is an interesting recommendation, 
because it is the first time we have had 
a tax-reduction bill before us when we 
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have had an unbalanced budget. And 
despite all of the criticism, and all of the 
propaganda that was directed against 
John Snyder when he was Secretary of 
the Treasury, at no time in his admin- 
istration did he fail to recommend to the 
Congress of the United States and the 
people of the United States, a balanced 
budget. Sometimes he did not get a 
balanced budget, for a variety of reasons. 
In 1949 he did not get a balanced budget, 
although we had an $8 billion surplus 
the year before. He did not get a bal- 
anced budget because this Congress 
passed a tax-reduction bill. But even 
then he only had a deficit of a little over 
a billion dollars. So the situation was 
not too bad. Even then he came in and 
said, “In order to balance this budget I 
recommend such and such a program.” 
We turned it down. So, as far as I know, 
this is the first time, certainly in the 
modern history of the United States of 
America, when we do not have recom- 
mendations coming from the chief fiscal 
officer of the United States for a bal- 
anced budget. 

It seems to me that the decision has 
been made. The decision has been 
made to continue deficit financing. And 
if that be the decision, then it seems to 
me that it is incumbent upon us to ex- 
amine what type of tax relief is, first, 
fair and equitable; and, secondly, what 
type of tax relief can do the most good 
under existing economic conditions in 
our country. 

I know that there is a feeling that has 
grown up—and maybe it is the result of 
some sensitive hides—that one is not 
even supposed to talk about economic 
conditions. There is also a feeling that 
the way to handle economic conditions 
is by a sort of “pollyannaish” approach. 
Put a smile on your face. Be happy. It 
reminds me of a club where everybody 
is supposed to be happy all the time. I 
guess if you walk down the street and 
get hit over the head by something fall- 
ing off a building, you are still supposed 
to smile. 

I just do not believe that you handle 
a situation by attempting to ignore it. 
A reasonable man, if he develops symp- 
toms of some type of ailment, does not 
say to himself, “This is all imaginary. 
I will get over this if I just grin and 
bear it.” His normal inclination is to 
go to a competent physician, take a pre- 
scription, and remedy his condition. 

So let us look at the economic situa- 
tion. 

Let me read from the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. This is a committee set up by act 
of Congress, by both bodies, to study 
the economic well-being of our Nation. 
It calls before it the leading economists 
from all over America, from all segments 
of our society, and it takes their testi- 
mony. It calls before it all of the re- 
sponsible Government agencies and all 
the responsible representatives of busi- 
ness and agriculture, 

Let me read just a paragraph under 
the subtitle “Economic Developments of 
the Past Year.” This is what the Joint 
Committee states: 

Unemployment, however measured, has 
increased. Industrial production has fallen 
off, especially in recent months, 
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Mind you, this report was issued prior 
to the release of the statistics for the 
month of January 1954 showing that un- 
employment had increased by over one 
million in the month of January 1954. 
This report predates that information. 

Quoting further from the report: 

We have passed from a period of inven- 
tory accumulation to a period of inventory 
liquidation. Farm income, which affects a 
large segment of our people directly, has de- 
clined with inevitable adverse effect upon 
those whose prosperity is indirectly con- 
nected with agricultural conditions. 


Reading further on page 5, the report 
states this: 

The recent decline in economic activity 
has sometimes been characterized as an in- 
ventory adjustment and has been in this re- 
spect likened to the economic adjustments 
experienced in 1949. 

It would be a mistake, we believe, to con- 
clude from any superficial similarity be- 
tween the two views that similar forces can 
be wholly relied upon in the present situa- 
tion to bring about the desired stabilization 
and growth. The slackening of business 
activity in 1949 came at a time when the 
tremendous backlog of automobile, housing, 
and consumer durable demand inherited 
from the period of wartime restrictions was 
still largely unsatisfied. The current situa- 
tion differs in that much of the compelling 
drive inherent in this type of pent-up de- 
mand is no longer present. 


That is kind of fancy language, but 
what does it mean? It means that in 
1949 when we had a dip that there was 
still a tremendous demand for consumer 
goods and that the people had the money 
with which to buy them—automobiles, 
refrigerators, television sets, radios, con- 
sumer goods generally like furniture and 
all of the other things that contribute 
to our higher standard of living, and 
which give employment and prosperity 
to our people. But, what does the eco- 
nomic report say now? It says: 

The current situation differs in that much 
of the compelling drive inherent in this type 
of pent-up demand is no longer present. 


Where does that lead us in this de- 
bate on taxes? It seems to me very sim- 
ple and very logical. The whole public 
works program which could be started 
tomorrow involving highways, hospitals, 
flood control, reclamation, public build- 
ings, and all the rest of the work totals 
about 82 ½% billion. All of you know that 
that program in order to get under way 
involves the letting of contracts and the 
drawing of plans and specifications, the 
acquiring of rights-of-ways, and com- 
pleting all of the complicated legal pre- 
liminaries necessary to any public-works 
program. You know how long that will 
take. But, even if you started every one 
of them—all of them—you would end up 
with a total of $242 billion. What does 
this bill do? If you adopt the increase 
in exemptions, you channel into the con- 
suming economy of the American people 
82 ½ billion immediately, and you chan- 
nel those funds to men and women who 
will spend them. I believe in savings. I 
thoroughly appreciate the necessity of 
having investment capital and savings. 
As a matter of fact, I supported some 
measures on this committee that some of 
my good friends on the Republican side 
did not support. 
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I supported a motion on capital gains, 
for instance; but the point is that what 
we need to do—and the best evidence I 
can give you is the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, made up of this body and the 
other body—what we need today is more 
purchasing power in the pockets of the 
American people. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. 30888. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has men- 
tioned the capital-gains tax. Is it the 
same as it was under the old law where- 
by the farmer must hold his breeding 
stock for 12 months, yet the speculator 
could obtain the benefit of the capital- 
gains tax in 6 months? 

Mr. BOGGS. The capital-gains struc- 
ture, as I understand, is essentially the 
same, sir. I know of no particular 
change in it, 

So, No. 1, here is a measure which 
channels into a declining economy, at a 
time when the economy desperately 
needs it, $2.5 billion, the equivalent of 
every project of public works in this 
whole United States. 

Let us look at it now for a moment 
from the point of view of equity and jus- 
tice; after all, they are pretty impor- 
tant considerations, and I think we all 
pride ourselves in attempting to do equi- 
ty and to practice justice. What is the 
equitable approach to this problem? 
4 is the fair approach to this prob- 
em? 

The cost-of-living index last month 
went up again. I have heard all about 
this sound dollar. My good friend, the 
former Speaker, has called it the hard 
dollar, which I am inclined to believe is 
a much more apt description of it. But 
what is really happening is that the dol- 
lar continues to decrease in value and 
the cost of living continues to increase. 
The dollar today is worth less than it 
was when the majority party took over 
this Government. The cost of living to- 
day is higher than it has ever been in 
the whole history of the United States 
of America. But the net income of the 
working people is down; the net income 
of the farmer is way down. When you 
take a look at the whole economic pic- 
ture, when you calculate the amount of 
overtime the people do not get any more, 
and when you take into consideration 
the night shifts and other shifts that 
have been discontinued by industry all 
over this country, the decline in income 
is almost frightening. 

Where does that leave us? That leaves 
us with a proposition which says in ef- 
fect that we recognize that it is impossi- 
ble for a man and a woman to sustain a 
child for $600 a year—and we recognize 
the equity of it—we say that for each 
member of your family you will get an 
additional exemption of $100 across the 
board; if there be 1, $100; if there be 
3, $300; if there be 5, $500; if there 
be a dozen, $1,200. It is fair, it is 
equitable. It takes into account the 
ever-increasing cost of living, and, un- 
fortunately, a dollar which has become 
hard but not sound. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, in 
summary, the decision having been made 
to reduce taxes; that by every barometer 
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we are in a recession; that by the testi- 
mony in our own body and the other 
body, working jointly; that by the testi- 
mony of economists who know, the way 
to stimulate this economy and give it 
life and get it back on the track is by 
increasing the buying power of the con- 
sumer. And, finally, in the examination 
of a tax proposal, the fair, equitable, de- 
cent approach is by giving relief to the 
people who need it most. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
Grecor}. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, it 
is to be regretted that H. R. 8300, a bill 
to revise the internal revenue laws, 
seemingly has become a political issue. 
I note this morning in the Washington 
Post-Times-Herald, an independent lib- 
eral paper, an editorial, and I quote: 

It is unfortunate that the prospect is for 
almost a straight party vote when the tax 
revision bill comes up in the House today. 
Apparently it will be in a partisan frame- 
work, rather than on economic merit, and 
the Democratic amendment to raise income 
tax exemptions and kill dividend relief will 
be considered. This is a sorry basis on 
which to decide an issue that has a grave 
bearing on the President’s program to sta- 
bilize the national economy. 


I think many people have the wrong 
impression relative to what the increase 
for dependency allotment really means, 
If the amendment offered by the opposi- 
tion is accepted, increasing from $600 
to $700 dependency exemption, it would 
only mean approximately 30 to 40 cents 
per week for each worker. I feel cer- 
tain the people I represent would much 
rather have a reduction in taxes on the- 
aters or amusement admissions, tele- 
phones, transportation, leather goods, 
including women’s purses, and other ex- 
cise taxes than they would to have the 
meager 30 cents a week reduction on 
income taxes. If we accept the amend- 
ment four or five million people are not 
going to have to pay any income tax 
at all. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been admitted 
that the move of the opposition to raise 
exemptions is political and I am sure 
the people I represent do not want pol- 
itics to enter into a tax program. Iam 
of the firm belief they are intelligent 
enough to analyze the situation and 
realize it is better to leave the exemp- 
tions as they are now with all of us pay- 
ing our proportionate share of the taxes. 

I repeat, let us all assume our just and 
rightful share of the tax burden and the 
responsibility of our citizenship in main- 
taining our freedoms. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, while I 
recognize fully that the pending tax bill 
seeks a complete revision and overhaul 
of the tax laws and that all authorities 
agree that this revision is needed, it is 
nevertheless essential that this overhaul 
should not be used as a means for carry- 
ing out any unfair tax policy. Equally 
it would not be right to jeopardize the 
financial standing of the Government 
and its capability to stop a threatened 
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recession and the way in which the mi- 
nority proposes to do by its motion to 
recommit. I do not believe in vindictive- 
ness in legislation or that two wrongs 
make a right. 

The bill in its proposal to permit de- 
ductions from taxation on account of 
dividends on the ground of double taxa- 
tion—once to the corporation and once 
to the dividend recipient—standing 
alone benefits solely stockholder and not 
the nonstockholder income groups. 
This seems to me to make the bill objec- 
tionable. To balance this I favored an 
added $100 income-tax credit for each 
dependent which would have cost an 
estimated $850 million a year in taxes. 
But the minority is proposing a $100 ad- 
dition to all personal exemptions which 
will cost almost $2,500,000,000 a year in 
income taxes. This would be a major 
dislocation of the financial status of the 
Government, doubling the anticipated 
deficit this year. The Government is 
certainly being run more for getting the 
most out of each dollar now than for 20 
years before. There is already pending 
an excise-tax reduction of approxi- 
mately $900 million which I favored to 
help consumers, which will further in- 
crease this deficit and I do not believe 
that as a responsible Member of Con- 
gress I would have any right to increase 
it yet further under present conditions. 

We are told that an emergency ex- 
ists in unemployment justifying this ac- 
tion, the last figures on which showed 
3,671,000 unemployed. I am deeply con- 
cerned about this unemployment and 
want to do everything I can to cut it 
down, And my attitude is quite apart 
from the argument which is made that 
there is still less unemployment than we 
had in 1950 and that our economy is 
running at a very high rate of prosper- 
ity exceeded only by 1 or 2 years in our 
history. 

The question is will $100 additional 
exemption make a material difference in 
the general economic condition of the 
country or will it cause far more harm 
than good by putting us further in the 
red and making it more difficult for us 
to take really major steps to halt a re- 
cession if the next few months indicate 
that we are facing it. It is to be noted 
that the $100 additional personal in- 
come-tax exemption causing a loss of 
approximately $2,500,000,000 of taxes is 
under 1 percent of the national income of 
over $280 billion and means a very tiny 
weekly amount to most taxpayers. In 
addition, it would take some millions off 
the income-tax rolls altogether and cer- 
tainly the greater number of millions 
who will be left on the tax rolls ought 
to think about that. As I will be here 
in the Congress right along seeking 
boldness, initiative, and expenditure in 
what I consider to be the paramount 
interests of the American people in terms 
of national security, housing, a national 
health program, expanded social security 
and unemployment insurance, modern 
national defense, foreign military, eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, increased 
aid for schools, roads, and hospitals, im- 
migration and liberalized foreign-trade 
policy, how can I now take steps which 
will reduce rather than fortify the ability 
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of the Government, financially, to meet 
these needs? 

It is interesting from my mail to read 
how an approach of strict political ex- 
pediency such as is proposed by the 
minority breeds its own evils. My mail 
shows that the increases in exemptions 
are bid on and up to $1,000 and more, 
proposals which would literally make it 
impossible to maintain our national se- 
curity or operate the Government; yet, 
this is exactly what happens in such a 
situation once bidding starts with tax 
cutting for political advantage. 

My decision is not made any easier 
by the fact that the bill before us con- 
tains some very attractive provisions 
which I have myself sought for some time 
exempting some amount of annuities 
from taxation, dealing realistically with 
the earnings of college students who 
are dependents, giving increased deducti- 
bility for medical expenses, deductions 
for working mothers, and other items. 
Much as I should like to see these pro- 
visions enacted I have no opportunity for 
offering amendments to delete the ob- 
jectionable provisions which this 820- 
page bill also contains, under the pro- 
cedure on this bill or in voting on amend- 
ments and therefore must vote on the 
measure as a whole in all good conscience 
as I see its effects as a whole. 

All my constituents know that I have 
a deep feeling of obligation and responsi- 
bility in my work here and in the votes 
which I cast. I have studied the ques- 
tions involved in these votes very care- 
fully and have tried to inform myself 
on just where we stand economically 
and just where we are likely to go. I 
know that the people in my district are 
people of modest income. I know them 
well and know they could very well use 
the extra pocket money which would ac- 
crue from an additional $100 of personal 
income-tax exemption. I know, too, that 
they love their country and put national 
security above every other consideration 
and they trust me to represent their best 
interests both for today and tomorrow. 
It is with that obligation so much in 
mind that I have decided I must vote 
against the motion to recommit and 
against the bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the tax bill now before the House, H. R. 
8300, to revise the internal revenue laws 
of the United States, truly is a measure 
of monumental proportions. It is a 
product of the best brains available in 
this country to deal with the necessity 
of bringing order out of chaos in our 
Federal tax structure. Furthermore, 
it is the result of more than a year’s 
work by the Ways and Means Committee 
and its able staff. 

Owing to the vast complexity of the 
bill, and the seemingly endless number of 
detailed terms and conditions—filling 
as they do, a large volume of 875 pages, 
it is difficult, indeed, for anyone to fa- 
miliarize himself completely with its pro- 
visions. To do so simply would take 
more hours of close study than possibly 
could be devoted to it by Members of 
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Congress charged with duties relating to 
other legislation. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent many hours in reading and think- 
ing about this bill. And as I have said, 
it is a product of those best qualified 
to handle matters pertaining to Federal 
taxation. They have labored long and 
hard, in an earnest attempt to serve the 
best interests of all Americans in this 
respect. 

As a result, then, of my own efforts to 
absorb the essential provisions of H. R. 
8300, and of my confidence in the good 
judgment and integrity of the Ways and 
Means Committee members, I have con- 
cluded that this is a good bill. 

It does eliminate many inequities as 
to the various categories of taxpayers. 
And it does in large measure, by reason 
of its fairness, impose the tax burden as 
lightly as may be, on the shoulders of 
those who in the end must pay all the 
costs of government. 

But let me hasten to add, Mr. Chair- 
man, that no tax bill, however well con- 
ceived and however well drawn, is going 
to please everyone. That, however, is a 
condition which must be endured. 
Whether all are pleased or not, the de- 
ciding factor must remain the beneficial 
effect of the measure upon the welfare 
and prosperity of the American people, 
and upon the national economy. I be- 
lieve that this bill should meet this re- 
quirement. 

According to the committee figures, 
H. R. 8300 in effect will hand back to 
consumers, and not to corporations, 
about $778 million out of total tax say- 
ings amounting to approximately $1.4 
billion. But this $1.4 billion loss in Fed- 
eral tax revenue will be almost entirely 
made up by the $1.2 billion in revenue 
gained by extending corporate income 
taxes at 52 percent, instead of permitting 
them to fall to 47 percent, as the present 
law requires. 

When this $778 million of funds, made 
available for expenditure by the tax- 
payers, presumably for consumptive pur- 
poses, is added to the approximate $1 
billion excise-tax reduction bill, which 
was passed by this body last week, and 
to the $3 billion provided by the personal 
income-tax reduction of 10 percent effec- 
tive this year, it appears that the tax- 
payers may be better off by at least $5 
billion. At the same time, Federal Gov- 
ernment spending this year has been 
cut by about $6 billion. 

But there are many, Mr. Chairman, 
who profess to believe in this election 
year, that Federal tax relief as outlined 
above, amounting substantially to all 
that is being saved through sensible re- 
ductions in the budget, is not enough. 
They assert that further relief is neces- 
sary, to stimulate consumer purchasing, 
in order to avert an economic recession, 
In view of these imaginary fears, they 
want to increase personal income-tax ex- 
emptions from the present $600 now, to 
$700. 

In view of the fact that wasteful Gov- 
ernment spending in the past, and the 
necessities of national defense today, 
probably will cause a Federal deficit of 
approximately $3.2 billion in the present 
fiscal year, and a further deficit of about 
$2.9 billion next year, it seems to me that 
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an increase of personal income-tax ex- 
emptions at this time might easily prove 
disastrous. 

To increase those exemptions by $100 
would cost the Government at least $2.5 
billion in revenue, and would benefit 
the average wage earner by only about 
45 cents per week. To increase the ex- 
emptions by $400 to $1,000 would cost the 
Government at least $9 billion in tax 
revenue. Piling revenue losses like these 
on top of those already in process of 
being authorized, in my opinion, might 
well destroy the American economy. 

Now, in order to show the true situa- 
tion with respect to personal income- 
tax exemptions, and to reveal the real 
attitude of those who now would in- 
crease exemptions, although they failed 
to do so over many years when they were 
in power, let me quote a few figures. 

In 1925, a Republican Congress set 
personal income-tax exemptions at $3,- 
500 for a married couple, and $1,500 for 
a single person. In 1932 a Democratic 
Congress reduced the exemptions to $2,- 
500 and $1,000. Thereafter they were 
reduced until in 1944 they stood at $1,000 
and $500. In 1948 a Republican Con- 
gress raised the exemptions to $1,200 and 
$600, with an additional exemption of 
$600 for persons over 65 years of age and 
for the blind. 

When all of these things are con- 
sidered, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that the time to further increase per- 
sonal income-tax exemptions will come 
only after a Republican Congress has 
cut Federal spending to a point where 
such tax relief may be granted without 
wrecking the national economy, and 
hence wrecking the happiness and pros- 
perity of the American people. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
for tax revision now under consideration 
is one of the most important, if not the 
most important, bill that will come be- 
fore us this session. It is a complete 
revision of the code having to do with 
taxation and has been the subject of con- 
sideration by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee for many months. It was, in- 
deed, a stupendous task for the technical 
staff and the committee to give consider- 
ation to the thousands of tax provisions 
in our code which has grown up through 
the years. It has been almost a half 
century since such a revision has been 
made. 

Unfortunately, however, there are a 
few provisions in the bill which do not 
have to do with tax revision and which, 
in my best considered judgment, are un- 
sound and should be taken from the bill 
before it becomes a law. For that rea- 
son, I find it necessary to vote to re- 
commit the bill in order that the bill 
may be corrected in this respect. To 
recommit the bill merely means that the 
obnoxious portion will be stricken and 
the exemption allowed taxpayers raised 
from $600 to $700. As we know, the bill 
immediately comes back with those 
changes and, when passed, goes to the 
Senate for its consideration. 

The obnoxious provision, in my judg- 
ment, is the so-called double-dividend 
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provision which gives special considera- 
tion to taxpayers whose income is re- 
ceived from dividends rather than per- 
sonal services. This provision falls 
heaviest on low-income groups and bene- 
fits taxpayers with large incomes from 
dividends. If a taxpayer received $4,000 
from his personal labors, his earned in- 
come is taxed $240, and another taxpayer 
who receives the same amount from divi- 
dends pays only $120. That is certainly 
unfair 


Under this provision in the first year 
of operation $50 of the dividend income 
would be excluded from gross income 
and a credit of 5 percent of the remain- 
ing income would be allowed against the 
tax in most cases. In the second and 
subsequent years, $100 would be excluded 
from income and a 10-percent credit 
against tax would be provided in most 
cases. This provision would benefit only 
8 percent of American families, since 
92 percent receive no dividend income. 
Of the 8 percent affected, six-tenths of 
1 percent own 80 percent of all publicly 
held stock. 

Eighty percent of all taxpayers have 
incomes of less than $5,000 a year. These 
taxpayers received, in 1950, less than 11 
percent of all dividend income. Persons 
with incomes of $10,000 or more, 4 per- 
cent of all taxpayers, received almost 
three-fourths of all dividend income in 
1950. Persons earning $25,000 or more, 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of all tax- 
payers, received more than half of all 
dividend income. When we consider the 
fact that persons in the low-income 
group, $5,000 and under, individually, 
receive very little dividend income, we 
can see that the dividend provision will 
mean little to them. It is estimated that 
under this provision for the fiscal year 
1955 the Treasury would lose $240 mil- 
lion and in 1956, $642 million, and when 
in full force and effect $814 million an- 
nually. It is clear that when we keep in 
mind only 4 percent of the people of the 
United States own publicly owned stock, 
only a few selected individuals will bene- 
fit from this tax reduction. While it is 
a laudable endeavor to avoid double tax- 
ation it is impossible to perfect any tax 
scheme that will in all cases prevent 
double taxation. There are dozens of 
taxes going into the production of a loaf 
of bread and every taxpayer who buys a 
loaf is helping to pay the taxes, which 
are not only doubled but pyramided. 

As a substitute for this provision in the 
bill, the personal exemption should be 
increased from $600 to $700 which it is 
estimated would result in a loss to the 
Treasury of $2.4 billion or thereabouts 
but which would furnish purchasing 
power to low-income groups. As it will 
be noted a considerable portion of this 
is made up from the elimination of the 
dividend exemption provision and the 
rest can easily be made up from the re- 
duction of the overall expenditures of 
the Government. Ex-President Hoover 
has said that $7 billion can be cut from 
the budget without crippling essential 
activities. When we consider that the 
expenditures aggregate some $70 billion 
or more, it is at once apparent that with 
the elimination of waste and extrava- 
gant expenditures this loss from raising 
the tax exemptions can easily be taken 
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care of without interfering with the 
budget. 

It has been the policy of our tax ex- 
perts down through the years to allow 
personal exemptions to taxpayers in the 
low-income groups particularly, which 
will help them to meet their essential liv- 
ing expenses. This is shown by the in- 
creased exemption to married persons 
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over single persons and the exemption 
for dependents. Originally these ex- 
emptions were $3,000 for single and 
$4,000 for a married person, but through 
the war years the demand for more taxes 
brought about the gradual reduction of 
the exemptions until they reached a 
minimum of $500 for a single person and 
$1,000 for a married person. However, in 
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the 80th Congress, under the Republican 
administration, for the first time the 
exemption was raised to $600 for a single 
and $1,200 for a married person, where 
it now is. The dollar is now worth only 
50 cents and that $600 exemption equals 
only $300 in purchasing power. 

I include a table showing these reduc- 
tions as they took place: 


Personal exemptions and credit for dependents, 1913-54 


1913-16 | 1917-20 

Single person $3,000 81. 000 
on person. 4, 000 2. 000 
—:: — (Oe Ralls eee 200 


For 1943 the victory-tax exemption was $624 for the taxpayer (no credit for depend- 65 
ents) and an exemption for the spouse of the taxpayer equal to the spouse’s income or 


$624 whichever was the smaller. 


2 For 1944 and 1945 the normal tax exemption was $500 for the taxpayer (no credit 
for dependents) and an exemption for the spouse of the taxpayer equal to the spouse's 


income or $500 whichever was the smaller. 


For 1948 and subsequent years an additional exemption of $600 is allowed taxpayers 


In increasing this personal exemption 
allowance we will be realistic in follow- 
ing out the policy of the government in 
increasing exemptions, as we have now 
passed through the war period and 
reached the time for returning the ex- 
emption allowance gradually to where it 
should be under a peace economy. We 
reduced the exemptions to take care of 
war expenditures and now that the war 
is over we should increase them to meet 
the peace economy. By so doing we will 
increase the purchasing power of the low 
income groups of the country, which 
will be a stimulus to our economy and 
will help to avoid further unemployment 
which has now reached 3.7 millions ac- 
cording to the latest reports. Increased 
purchasing power of this group is essen- 
tial to maintain our industrial activity 
and thereby provide employment. 

I am in hearty accord with the tax 
philosophy that every citizen should 
have the opportunity to participate in 
the support of his government through 
the tax program and I believe that the 
low income taxpayers who may be re- 
lieved from personal income tax under 
this personal tax exemption are not 
thereby relieved of active support of the 
government. Everything these low in- 
come groups buy has within it hidden 
taxes and if these could be estimated and 
tabulated it would be found that these 
low income citizens are perhaps doing 
more than meeting their full share in 
the tax burden. 

A $100 increase in exemptions will give 
immediate help to every individual tax- 
payer and especially to those in the low 
income groups. It is estimated that a 
married man with two dependents with 
a net income, before exemptions of 
$5,000, would have his taxes decreased 
by $80 or 15.4 percent. A married man 
with two dependents with a net income 
before exemptions, of $4,000 would have 
his taxes reduced by $80 or 25 percent. 
A married man with two dependents 
with a net income, before exemptions, of 
$2,800 would be relieved completely from 
the tax of $80 which he now pays. 

Mr. Chairman, during my campaign 
for reelection I strongly advocated the 
reduction of taxes, and especially for 
low income groups and the elimination 
of wasteful and extravagant Federal ex- 


1921-23 1924 1925-31 | 1932-39 1940 
$1, 000 $1, 000 $1, 500 $1, 000 
42, 500 2, 500 3, 500 2, 500 2, 000 
400 400 400 400 400 


received one-ha 


penditures to offset tax reduction. I 
feel that I am bound by this pledge to 
the people of my district to carry out my 
promises and for that reason and the 
other reason heretofore mentioned, I am 
voting to recommit this bill to eliminate 
the exemption on dividends and to raise 
personal tax exemptions from $600 to 
$700. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, today we are faced with an- 
other difficult decision. We would all 
like to be able to support every possible 
tax reduction but we cannot avoid our 
responsibility of keeping our Nation 
strong financially, of keeping our na- 
tional debt as low as is consistent with 
that responsibility, and of preventing 
the further lowering of the value of our 
dollar. 

Back in 1947 when we were consider- 
ing a tax-reduction bill—and I am sure 
many of my Republican colleagues will 
recall the instance—I made the follow- 
ing statement on this floor: 

Today the tax bill is before the House 
for final action and there is no definite 
assaurance that sufficient cuts will be made 
in appropriations to provide at least mod- 
erate reduction of our national debt. I can- 


not, therefore, vote for tax reduction at this 
time. 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely regret that 
the requirements of our national defense 
make those remarks pertinent to the 
bill before us today. 

We have to take a realistic view of this 
legislation. As a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, I am well aware of 
our country’s fiscal situation. I know 
that the budget cannot be balanced this 
year, and I cannot, in good conscience, 
support this bill knowing exactly how 
America's finances stand. Through 
budget cuts made last year, our adminis- 
tration was able to effect savings suf- 
ficient to warrant the 10-percent in- 
come-tax reduction which became ef- 
fective last January 1. Last week I 
voted for the nearly $1 billion cut in 
excise taxes. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that 
these reductions represent all that we 


$750 
1, 500 
400 


1948 t 
1942 19431 | 1944-452) 1946-47 | “Gites 

$500 $500 $500 $600 

1,200] 1,200] 1,000 1,000 1.200 

350 350 500 500 600 


years of age or over and an additional exemption of $600 for blind taxpayers. Be- 
ginning with the taxable year 1948, marri 
income for tax 2 and for 1952 and subsequent years heads of households 
of the benefit of full-income splitting. 

For net incomes in excess of $5,000, personal exemption is $2,000, 


Source: Staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


ied taxpayers were allowed to split their 


can afford to make at this time. How- 
ever, when we can do so justifiably, I 
feel we should reduce taxes by increas- 
ing individual exemptions. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, if and when 
our country’s fiscal affairs are in such 
shape that additional tax reductions can 
be justified, I will gladly support them 
and believe that individual exemptions 
should be raised to insure direct help to 
every taxpayer in America. I earnestly 
hope that world tensions will ease so 
that we can take that action soon. In 
my judgment, it is not possible to do it 
today. 

I regret, Mr. Chairman, that we do 
not have a simple bill before us extend- 
ing the 52-percent tax on corporations 
so that I could vote for that extension. 
I cannot support the bill before us nor 
can I vote for the motion to recommit 
which would reduce Treasury income 
still further and which would increase 
our national debt by $2.4 billion. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I like 
very much the opening part of the prayer 
that our visiting pastor offered today. 
In that prayer he asked that: “On this 
day every Member of the House be given 
the courage to do what is right.” 

What is right, Mr. Chairman? That 
is a determination which every Member 
of the House must make for himself or 
herself. I have made my determination 
in my own mind and heart on the issue 
before us. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, the honest, 
the right thing for me to do today is to 
stand by President Eisenhower who, 
with his advisers, has thought this prob- 
lem through for the best interests of the 
Nation. 

It should be clear that the projected 
recommittal motion, the crucial vote of 
this day, will be costly and will wreck 
the President’s program. I cannot help 
but feel that the New York Times pin- 
points the proposition before us when 
it says editorially this morning: 

We shall be in a bad way indeed if it is 
considered good morals or good politics to 
try to buy votes in November by offering 
several million voters something for noth- 
ing now in the form of increased exemptions 
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from the Federal income tax at the price of 
increased deficits for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to that 
statement and I shall vote against the 
motion to recommit this tax program 
which President Eisenhower described to 
the American people only last Monday 
night as “the cornerstone of our whole 
effort.” 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am going to be very brief 
in this discussion of a very large bill. 
I am not going into the technical aspects 
of the bill, because much of that is 
already contained in the report or has 
been covered by previous speakers. I 
shall not try to calculate who gets what 
under this bill. It seems to me that 
sound fiscal policy looks more at the 
overall picture. Tax revision is not a 
political pie to be divided up among 
classes of people on the basis of their 
vote potential. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
general statement of the underlying 
philosophy of this bill. In the first place, 
it is not a tax-reduction bill; it is a tax- 
revision bill. And I would refer my col- 
leagues on both sides to the very able 
remarks made in the House yesterday by 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, Curtis], who dwelled at 
length upon that subject and showed 
conclusively that this is a revision bill 
rather than a reduction bill. 

The underlying philosophy of this bill, 
I think, was well expressed by a group 
of Members of this House who submitted 
a report to this House back in 1947, and 
I would like to read what that report 
says: 

The sound approach toward postwar tax 
revision is to make a comprehensive study 
of the entire Federal tax system, including 
individual income taxes, corporate income 
taxes, estate and gift taxes, and excise taxes. 
Such a revision should aim at equitable 
adjustments, incentive effects, and sound 
administration under peacetime conditions. 


Further it says: 


Important structural, administrative, and 
procedural tax problems have been accumu- 
lating for 5 years, since the Revenue Act of 
1942, the last comprehensive revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Many needed 
amendments would result in substantial 
losses in revenue. Tax problems now under 
study by the Department or the 
joint committee staff include such important 
matters as the double taxation of dividends; 
the treatment of family income; the tax 
treatment of cooperatives; taxation of Ameri- 
can corporations doing business abroad; pro- 
vision for accelerated and more flexible de- 
preciation; allowing taxpayers with fluctuat- 
ing incomes to average the incomes of good 
and bad years in fixing tax liability; the 
treatment of capital gains and losses; an 
allowance for life-insurance premiums and 
other forms of savings under the individual 
income tax; and the treatment of pensions 
= annuities under the individual income 


Then further: 

The internal-revenue laws should be fur- 
ther simplified in the interests of equity and 
understandability. The n 
which involve losses in revenue can be made 
only when we can afford a tax reduction, 
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The ill-advised action of the majority in 
considering reductions only in individual 
income-tax rates without simultaneously 
considering fundamental revisions in this 
tax and other taxes may foreclose proper 
action on such needed revisions. 


Now that, Mr. Chairman, is a report 
filed by the minority members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means in 
1947, many of them the same gentlemen 
who are today complaining against this 
bill which meets the very tests and solves 
the very problems that they said in 1947 
should be attacked by the committee as 
the first order of business in a post-war 
tax policy. 

Who are these Members that signed 
this report? Why, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
GREGORY], the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Camp], the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp], and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Let me say this. If you will read their 
1947 report and the philosophy that they 
said should guide us, you will find that 
that is exactly what this bill before us 
today does. This minority report asks 
for nine specific things that they say 
should be done. Six out of those nine 
specific provisions are covered in this 
bill. 
One of the items was partially treated 
in the act of 1951. I refer to that part 
where they say something should be 
done with the tax on cooperatives. A 
start in that direction was made in the 
act of 1951. 

One of the six was covered by the 1948 
act. I refer to the treatment of family 
incomes which they said we should at- 
tack. We did that in the 1951 act. At 
that time we made provision for the 
split income. This matter is further 
dealt with in this bill under section 2, 
relating to the treatment of heads of 
households or heads of families. 

Let us run down these nine points that, 
in 1947, the minority said should be the 
basis of a postwar tax policy and a post- 
war tax bill. Heading the list is double 
taxation of dividends. This bill makes 
a start toward the solution of this in- 
equity. It is this item in the bill that has 
attracted the most attention from the 
minority. ‘This is the item they want to 
eliminate by their motion to recommit. 
But in 1947 they list this as the No. 1 
problem that should be covered by any 
tax bill. 

No, 2 is the treatment of family in- 
come. As I have said, in the 1951 act, 
we covered that problem in part and we 
finished it by our action under section 2 
of this bill dealing with heads of families. 

No. 3 is the tax treatment of coopera- 
tives. That was in part treated in the 
act of 1951. 

No. 4 is taxation of American corpo- 
rations doing business abroad. Look at 
section 923 of this bill. This matter is 


taken care of under this revision bill. 
No. 5: Here is another case where they 
now complain because we have put some- 
thing in this bill to cure the problem 
which they said in 1947 should receive 
priority consideration in any postwar tax 
program. I refer to the matter of pro- 
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viding for accelerated and more flexible 
depreciation. We provide for a more 
realistic treatment of depreciation in this 
bill in section 167. 

No. 6 has to do with allowing taxpayers 
with fluctuating incomes to average their 
incomes in good and bad years in fixing 
the tax liability. Although we have not 
gone all the way toward meeting this 
problem in this bill, I think we have gone 
as far as we can at the present time. A 
real start is made in the bill. Irefer you 
to section 1361 to section 1364 of the bill. 

No. 7 is the treatment of capital gains 
and losses. I will admit that we have 
not acted on this subject. That is not 
treated in this bill. 

No. 8 has to do with allowances for 
life-insurance premiums and other forms 
of savings under the individual income 
75 That we have not dealt with in the 

No. 9 has to do with treatment of pen- 
sions and annuities under the individual 
income tax. You will find many changes 
in the law to meet this problem that was 
pointed out by the minority. In this bill 
the -3-percent annuity rule has been 
changed; the exemption of certain pen- 
sions and annuity income; the changes 
made in the treatment of pension plans 
and qualified employer pension plans and 
profit-sharing plans—all of which go to 
attack this problem—will be found in 
this tax bill. 

Add them up. Six out of the nine 
problems that the minority said should 
be covered by a revision bill are included 
in this bill. That is a pretty good bat- 
ting average. 

In addition to the nine specific pro- 
posals which the minority in 1947 said 
should be dealt with in postwar tax legis- 
lation, they state that— 

The Internal Revenue laws should be fur- 
ther simplified in the interest of equity and 
understandability. 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the basic ob- 
jective of bill H. R. 8300, which is now 
before us. This bill certainly meets this 
particular test, It is met foursquare by 
this bill. 

Permit me to speak briefly concerning 
two of the problems on which the mi- 
nority urged action in 1947 but on which 
they today oppose corrective legislation. 
I refer to the double taxation of divi- 
dends and provision for accelerated and 
more flexible depreciation. 

Although the minority members of the 
committee recognized that the double 
taxation of dividends was an inequity 
and an injustice in our tax laws in 1947, 
they now refuse to even recognize that 
there is such a thing as the double taxa- 
tion of dividends. In their minority 
report, they find difficulty in under- 
standing the purpose of the dividend- 
received exclusion and credit provision 
of the bill now before us. Certainly they 
know in their hearts, even though they 
will not admit it for the record, that this 
provision is to partially mitigate the 
effect of double taxation. 

To refresh their memories, let me as- 
sure them that double taxation of corpo- 
rate earnings paid out in dividends does 
exist by referring them to a table which 
I have had prepared. This table shows 
the combined corporate and individual 
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tax burden on corporate income under 
the present system of double taxation. 
For every dollar which the corporation 
earns, a corporate tax of 52 percent is 
assessed. This means that the share- 
holders equity in every dollar earned by 
the corporation is automatically reduced 
to 48 cents. When the 48 cents has been 
paid to the shareholder by way of a 
dividend, the shareholder must then pay 
an individual income tax at the rate 
applicable to the individual taxpayer. 
If we assume that this individual tax- 
payer has a net income of $2,000 and 
is a single person, the tax rate applied to 
this 48 cents will be 20 percent or 10 
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cents. Thus, we see that the combined 
corporate and the stockholders individ- 
ual income tax on the $1 of corporate 
income amounts to 62 cents. The 
amount retained by the shareholder 
after the payment of these taxes is 38 
cents. In the case of a stockholder 
whose taxable income is $50,000, the 
combined tax paid by him on each dol- 
lar of corporate income is 87 cents. He 
retains 13 cents out of each dollar earned 
and paid out to him by the corporation. 
I include at this point a table showing 
the effect of this double taxation on 
shareholders with various taxable net 
incomes: 


Combined corporate and individual tax burden on corporate income under present system of 
double taxation of dividends 


ASSUMES SINGLE PERSON, OTHER THAN HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


Corpo- 
Stockholder’s taxable 
net income pe 


Amount 
retained 
per $1 of 
corporate 
earnings 


paid out 


Total tax 
on cor) 
rate dollar 


— 9 


80. 


SBR 


The proposal contained in bill H. R. 
8300 does not completely eliminate this 
double taxation. It only makes a start. 
T believe that eventually we should elimi- 
nate double taxation at least up to the 
first income-tax bracket rate. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the objective of this provision in the bill 
is not just to make a start at eliminating 
double taxation. Of equal importance is 
the desire to create a climate which will 
encourage more people to own a part of 
the American enterprise system. For a 
strong economy and for a healthier 
economy we need more shareholders. 
We need more people who have an own- 
ership in the productive facilities of this 
country. Many of the farsighted cor- 
porations of the country today have pro- 
grams to encourage stock ownership in 
the corporation by the employees. The 
provision in this bill relating to the divi- 
dend-received exclusion and credit has 
this objective. It is not to give a benefit 
to those people who today own stock. It 
is to remove a discrimination against 
people owning stock and to encourage 
more people to become stockholders, 

The other point that I would like to 
mention briefiy relates to the provision 
for accelerated and more flexible depre- 
ciation. Although the minority recog- 
nized in 1947 that any postwar tax revi- 
sion should make provision for a more 
realistic approach to the handling of the 
depreciation on machinery and equip- 
ment, they now criticize our effort to 


to maintain a strong productive America. 
We all know that the cornerstone of 
America’s strength, greatness and stand- 
ard of living is our productive facilities. 
During the last great war we were known 
as the arsenal of democracy because of 
our magnificent ability to outproduce all 
other countries in the world. Why could 
we outproduce them? Certainly Amer- 
ican labor must be given its share of the 
credit but of equal importance was the 
modern tools, equipment, and plants 
which the American free-enterprise sys- 
tem had developed. We have been strong 
in war and we have been strong in peace 
because of our great and modern facil- 
ities capable of producing the goods and 
materials needed for war and for peace. 
We can only stay strong as our produc- 
tive facilities are modern and up to 
date. No country can be secure in a 
hostile world with plants and machinery 
that are obsolete. No country can main- 
tain a high and improved standard of 
living with plants and machinery that 
are obsolete. 

We are all concerned about the secu- 
rity of our country. We are all con- 
cerned about maintaining proper facil- 
ities for the defense of our country. May 
I say to you that appropriations for the 
defense establishment of this country 
will not in and of themselves assure our 
security. Our defense establishment, our 
soldiers must be backed up by modern 
up-to-date plants and machines. 

It is to assure that our productive 


permit individuals and businesses to m Sars big will be kept up to date and 


what is recognized as a sound account- 
ing method for determining deprecia- 
tion. If it was sound to recommend a 
change in depreciation policy in 1947, it 
certainly should be recommended and 
put into operation today. 

The purpose of providing for a real- 
istic depreciation policy in our tax law is 


odern that a provision has been made 
in H. R. 8300 for a more realistic depre- 
ciation policy. 

I repeat again that the minority gave 
us some sound advice in 1947 as to what 
should be done in any postwar tax revi- 
sion legislation. This bill meets those 
tests. On the basis of the minority’s own 
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formula for a sound postwar tax bill, this 
bill should be enacted into law. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILts], 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself today in a position that I do not 
relish because of the great affection I 
have for the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and all the 
members of the committee, many of 
whom are in disagreement with the po- 
sition I shall take on this bill. Every 
Member, perhaps, feels as I do that the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED], is en- 
titled to a great amount of credit for 
what is before you today in H. R. 8300. 
He has worked diligently, he has worked 
longer hours, perhaps, than any of us 
on this subject. It is fitting that it 
should be known as the Reed bill. I 
cannot say enough in tribute to this 
very fine American. 

As I say, therefore, it is a little diffi- 
cult for me to undertake to criticize his 
masterpiece as I find I will have to do. 
However, before looking at the bill in 
particular, let us look at our overall sit- 
uation just for a minute. 

A few nights ago I listened with in- 
terest to the statement on television of 
the President of the United States, in 
which he pointed out that some $7 bil- 
lion of tax reductions had been permitted 
or allowed already by this Congress, as 
he said, because there had been savings 
to offset those tax reductions; but that 
we could not now have further tax re- 
ductions and continue to haye more so- 
cial security, more unemployment com- 
pensation, more slum clearance, more 
housing facilities, more health insur- 
ance, more of this and more of that; we 
could not have further tax reductions 
at this time because of those situations. 
He pointed out that any further tax re- 
ductions now would mean further deficit 
financing. 

I think really in fairness to all of us 
on this side it should be pointed out 
again, as already pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], and 
others, that we Democrats did not un- 
dertake any drive this year nor last year 
for any overall tax-reduction bill at all. 

We welcomed the opportunity for the 
Committee on Ways and Means to begin 
consideration and study of proposals to 
revise the tax structure, to remove obso- 
lete language, to remove unnecessary 
provisions from the law, to write a better 
Internal Revenue Code because we 
recognized, as did the chairman of the 
committee, that there was need for this 
work to be done. But now we find in 
the bill before us further tax reductions. 
Let no one be misled as to the fact that 
this bill does reduce somebody’s taxes. 
Let no one be misled as to the fact when 
the Treasury reports that in the first 
fiscal year alone, the Treasury will lose 
under the reductions in this bill $1,397,- 
000,000 in revenue, that somebody’s 
taxes are being reduced. It is said that 
these reductions are being made in order 
to bring fairness and equity to the tax 
structure. Let us see what would be 
done. These $7 billion of tax reductions 
that have already been made in part 
were mentioned in the March 12 issue of 
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the U. S. News & World Report. It 
was pointed out that the reduction which 
went to individuals on January 1, 1954, 
divided as this magazine divides it on the 
basis of those with over and under $5,000 
of earned income $924 million went in 
tax relief to those with less than $5,000 
of earnings. Taxpayers earning $5,000 
and more received according to this 
magazine $2,063,000,000. Now a part 
of this reduction which the President 
refers to includes the excess profits tax 
on corporations which expired on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. And I think it should have 
expired on January 1, 1954. But that 
reduction went to only about 50,000 cor- 
porations. You remember the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Chairman, in 
urging our committee to extend the ex- 
cess profits tax from June of 1953 for 
6 more months said that it did not 
affect many corporations and that it was 
an easy way to get money because not 
many of the 450,000 corporations in the 
country were paying such taxes. 

The great bulk of the corporations of 
the United States, therefore, received no 
tax reductions from the expiration of the 
excess-profits tax. This bill does not 
propose to give the great bulk of the cor- 
porations of the United States any tax 
relief any more than it proposes to give 
tax relief to any of the individuals in 
the United States earning less than 
$5,000 a year unless they become sick, or 
unless the taxpayer dies and leaves a 
widow who wants to hire a baby sitter 
or the taxpayer is otherwise faced with 
an extraordinary situation. Now just 
the same treatment is accorded under 
this bill to most corporations that is ac- 
corded to most individual taxpayers. Do 
not let anyone mislead you about that. 
The provisions in the bill which lose in 
fiscal year 1955 $619 million from reduc- 
tions for corporations does not mean that 
all corporations get that benefit by any 
means. This bill is taxing for another 
year at the present 52-percent rate all 
the corporations in the United States 
that earn money, but as a handback 
with the other hand in the same taxable 
year, $619 million goes to corporations 
that can qualify for these enlarged ben- 
efits that are extended under the bill in 
the form of additional depreciation and 
in the form of loss carrybacks and so on, 
and even depletion is affected here in 
some instances for some corporations. 
But the great majority of the corpora- 
tions in the United States, Mr. Chairman, 
have received no tax relief since this ad- 
ministration came into office last year. 

The majority of the American tax- 
payers have received no tax relief in the 
last year since this administration came 
into power, so they are not sharing in this 
$7 billion by which the President said 
our tax burden has been reduced. 

Why are they not sharing in it? Be- 
cause any taxpayer with 4 in his family 
who earns less than $3,500 a year in 
1954, unless you do something about it, 
actually will be paying more in. taxes 
than he paid in 1953. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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Mr GROSS. Does this bill provide by 
any chance for accelerated tax payments 
for those who have investments abroad? 

Mr. MILLS. I will come to that in just 
a minute, if the gentleman will bear with 
me. At this point let us not be hood- 
winked, let us not be misled, let us know 
what the facts are about the bill. When 
they tell us that we cannot have further 
tax relief for individuals because they 
have already given $7 billion in tax re- 
ductions, they are not telling where the 
$7 billion goes. I will yield to any mem- 
ber of the committee who wants to rise 
now and dispute the fact that there is 
no tax relief—no tax relief for any in- 
dividual with a wife and two children 
earning $3,500 or less, and that actually 
that individual will be paying more taxes 
in 1954 than he paid in 1953. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I always yield to my 
friend from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would rise 
to dispute that because as a matter of 
fact there is this tax relief, and what 
the gentleman is doing is confusing it 
with social security. 

Mr. MILLS. No; the gentleman is not 
confusing social security; I am follow- 
ing the line of argument that was made 
in the early days of last fall by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Sumpson]. He was quoted in my 
local papers at least as pointing out that 
if the social-security tax rose from 1% 
percent on the individual and the em- 
ployer to 2 percent, that the taxpayer 
in many instances as a result of that 
would pay more tax than he paid in 1953 
in spite of the fact that his tax burden 
was reduced on January 1. I have con- 
fidence in what my friend from Penn- 
sylvania says; I know he is eminently 
correct, but in spite of my confidence I 
checked to be certain that he had made 
no error in his computation; and I find 
that he has not. 

So really in spite of the argument to 
the American people the other night by 
the President, the great majority of the 
taxpayers of the Nation, including the 
great majority of the corporations, have 
received no benefit whatsoever from the 
tax reduction program which this ad- 
ministration has permitted to go into ef- 
fect as scheduled in the laws. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. f 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Iam 
sure the gentleman did quote me cor- 
rectly. He will agree also when I tell 
him that the bill which increased the 
social security bill is a Democratic tax 
bill which was passed when the Demo- 
crats were in power. Correct? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes; there is no ques- 
tion about that. We have always sup- 
ported a strong social security program 
and improved the system all along, and 
this proposal to do something for the 
low-income taxpayer is a Democratic 
proposal, and we are seeking the support 
of the gentleman and others to help us 
do something about them. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 


Mr. MILLS. Why, certainly. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Because I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. MILLS. Always. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. And does 
not want to confuse the issues. 

I submit that the social security tax, 
and the gentleman well knows it, con- 
cerns the retirement of these people, and 
it was the labor unions themselves who 
were fighting to maintain that increase, 
now let me finish because we do not want 
confusion over that. 

Mr. MILLS. No; certainly not. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No, indeed. 
They wanted to have that social-security 
fund intact because it affected the re- 
tirement of these people. I submit that 
the social-security tax is an entirely dif- 
ferent thing than taxing for general 
revenue. I think the gentleman should 
not confuse the two issues when he talks 
about tax reduction. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Missouri will, I am sure, agree with me 
any time I am right, and I might say 
that in this instance I think I am right. 
The net effect upon the individual who 
pays a tax is the same whether it is a 
social-security tax or an income tax: His 
income is decreased by the amount of 
the tax and so is his purchasing power. 
That is simple mathematics. I am sure 
the gentleman will agree to that. How- 
ever, I would not have mentioned social- 
security taxes had not the President the 
other night advised the American people 
that they could not have this tax reduc- 
tion from increased exemptions proposed 
by the Democrats because we had to have 
more social security, more unemploy- 
ment compensation, more housing, more 
this and more that, all of which had been 
started by previous administrations. I 
would not have mentioned social security 
except for that fact. But the effect is 
exactly as I have pointed out, and I am 
sure the gentleman will agree. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I agree 
with that, but I think the gentleman was 
attempting to confuse two entirely dif- 
ferent issues. 

Mr. MILLS. No. Iam totally unable 
at any time to confuse my friend from 
Missouri, for whom I have the most gen- 
uine respect and admiration. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been pointed out by Members on our 
side that the way to provide fair and 
equitable tax reductions is to provide 
some relief to the majority of the tax- 
payers who have had no relief, and I 
want to ask a question of some of you 
who are willing to assume the responsi- 
bility for the situation that now exists 
taxwise, regardless of who is entitled to 
credit. We Democrats say we have pro- 
vided for these tax reductions that went 
into effect on January of this year. My 
Republican brethren, on the other hand, 
say that these reductions could not have 
gone into effect except for what they 
have done. It looks like both of us are 
wanting credit. If both of us are en- 
titled, therefore, to credit for the situa- 
tion in which we placed the American 
taxpayer, it would occur to me it is the 
responsibility of both parties then, not 
just one party but both parties, to cor- 
rect the discrimination to which I have 
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referred and which is more evident in 
present tax laws. It is not helped one 
iota by the bill that is before the House 
today. 

Let me go to something else. You say 
you want to exempt some dividends com- 
pletely from tax and in addition provide 
a credit against tax for remaining divi- 
dends because you want to move in the 
direction of eliminating double taxation 
on corporate profits. I want to tell you, 
Mr. Chairman, and those on this side 
over here to my right, that for a number 
of years we members of the Ways and 
Means Committee have argued up and 
down this aisle over the question of 
whether or not corporation profits are 
passed on to the consumer. I have heard 
my distinguished, my eminent, friend 
from New York oppose tax bills on the 
floor of the House when we were impos- 
ing a tax on corporations or raising the 
tax on corporations on the ground, 
among other things, that to increase the 
tax is merely increasing the burden upon 
the American consumer for the Ameri- 
can consumer is the one who is going to 
pay the tax in the final analysis. Now, 
here today, and on yesterday, we find the 
gentleman and others coming back to 
us urging this credit on dividends on the 
ground that corporate profits are taxed 
twice. Either they were right in one 
instance, they were wrong in the other, 
or they were wrong in both instances. 
Which is it? You cannot pass on taxes 
as a cost of doing business and then 
conscientiously request an alleviation in 
so-called double taxation on profits on 
the ground that some stockholders are 
being unfairly treated or that you have 
to do this in the interest of equity. No, 
that is not the reason. 

Let me point out certain things that 
have not been mentioned on the floor 
thus far. You actually eliminate the 
corporate tax, Mr. Chairman, by this 
device by giving an equivalent reduction 
by way of an exclusion and a tax credit 
to individuals equal to the corporate 
rate in some instances. I defy any man 
to disprove that. You do not do it in the 
lower brackets but in the case of certain 
earnings, and I will include it in my 
remarks, the effect of your 10 percent 
tax credit proposal is to nullify the cor- 
porate tax rate. 


Equivalent percent of cor- 
porate tax eliminated as 
result of individual divi- 


Taxable income dend tax credit of— 


10 percent 
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But let us look at it a little bit further 
and more closely at the proposal. Let us 
see what you are doing. Are you merely 
providing a device for the elimination 
of the double taxation“ of business 
profits? No. You are not doing just 
that. You would do that if you said that 
when the individual receives this income 
from dividends we will not include it in 
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his income for income-tax purposes, or 
we will only include a part of it. Then 
you would be eliminating the question 
of double taxation on business profits 
if you eliminated the dividend paid out 
by corporations from corporate taxes. 
You do not do that. But you go to great 
lengths in your majority report to prove 
that that is not feasible. You have said 
when this tax credit amounts to 10 per- 
cent of the dividend involved, when that 
figure is reached you lose $814 million 
in revenue. If you carry that out to the 
extent which the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. REED], chairman of the com- 
mittee, said in his press release at the 
time the committee adopted this pro- 
vision that was intended later on, the 
complete elimination through this device 
of double taxation on business profits, 
multiplying $814 million by 10, which 
would make 100 percent, what do you 
get? A saving to those who own shares 
in American corporations, a tax saving 
in excess of $8 billion a year, not around 
$3.5 billion, which is the amount of tax 
now paid by individuals on dividends. 
No. You get more than a tax credit 
offset because it amounts to $8 billion 
when you carry this out to its final re- 
sult—a 100-percent tax credit. Now, 
if you start off in this direction, you 
hope to end up with a 100-percent tax 
credit sometime, so the best way to stop 
it is to stop it now before the first step 
is taken. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Would the gentleman fa- 
vor a provision that would eliminate 
double taxation by reductions in the way 
he talks? 

Mr. MILLS. I will not favor a tax 
reduction in the hands of shareholders 
for dividends which are now fully in- 
cludible for tax purposes by the indi- 
vidual. I will favor relief when we can 
get to the point—and I do not think we 
are at the point now; we do not have a 
balanced budget, because we should not 
hand out favors like this and pass them 
on to our grandchildren. But, if you 
want a balanced budget—and I know 
the gentleman’s feeling generally on 
these things, and I am not lecturing 
him—yes, I would reduce the corporate 
rate. I voted to do it in the committee. 
I voted to let this corporate tax drop 
from 52 to 47 percent in the committee, 
because I think that is one of the ways 
to get at this problem of “double tax- 
ation.” You never heard about it until 
the rates on individuals and corporations 
both rose to such heights, but you are 
not reducing rates in this bill. 

Mr. KEAN. Did the gentleman advo- 
cate the plan that dividends be excluded 
from the bottom 20 percent? 

Mr. MILLS. That was the rule that 
we had in the 1930’s when we exempted 
dividends from the normal tax. 

Mr, KEAN, Did the gentleman favor 
that? 

Mr. MILLS. I think the other way, 
which I mentioned in committee, is the 


argued that that is not the way to do 
it; that it would mean the stockholders 
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might bleed the corporations to death. 
But, smart as they have been in the 
development of this bill—I cannot un- 
derstand it, and I do not think anybody 
on the committee can understand it, but 
anybody smart enough to write into a 
bill the language that is in this bill is 
certainly smart enough to come up with 
some provision that would permit doing 
what I am advocating and still not mulct 
the corporations to death. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman refers to “the other way.” What 
does he mean by “the other way,” that 
he would not apply the corporate tax to 
corporation incomes passed out as divi- 
vidends? 

Mr. MILLS. I think that is the way to 
handle it, at the corporate level. That 
is the way the cooperatives are operat- 
ing, and if there is anybody in the Con- 
gress that is an advocate of that method 
of handling profits, there are men on 
our committee who will, as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin well knows. If it has 
been successful for cooperatives—and 
the complaint is that it has been so suc- 
cessful that they are now a threat to 
American business—why would it not 
be successful in the case of corporate 
profits as well? I do not say we can do 
it now, but I did intend, when we got 
to the point of doing something about 
this question of double taxation of busi- 
ness profits, to urge upon the experts 
that they work out a plan along this line. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I take 
it then, that the gentleman agrees that 
there is double taxation in this area? 

Mr. MILLS. No; I am not going to 
agree to that. I am not going to agree 
that there is double taxation of divi- 
dends. I am going to agree that there 
is double taxation in the hands of the 
corporations and in the hands of the 
stockholders of those limited amounts of 
business profits which are paid out by 
the corporation to the stockholder, as- 
suming the corporate tax is not passed 
on to consumers. In that instance I say 
that there is double taxation. 

But it is a strange thing that in spite 
of the fact that there is double taxation 
now, at higher rates than we have ever 
experienced heretofore in American his- 
tory—that is, in the last few years—that 
dividends to dividend recipients and the 
earnings to corporations have gone high- 
er and higher. This administration in 
the past few weeks or months has 
bragged about the fact that corporate 
earnings were higher in 1953 than at any 
time under a Democratic administration. 
And I take it, that it is a matter of fact 
and is true. 

If it is true, then it thoroughly dis- 
proves the position that I took years ago 
and proves the position of my distin- 
guished chairman that the corporations 
have successfully been able to pass on 
these taxes that we have levied against 
them, and the result of increasing taxes 
has not reacted against the shareholder, 
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has not resulted at all in reducing his 


earnings. 

I had in mind discussing some of the 
loopholes and the question of simpli- 
fication. I wanted to call to the atten- 
tion of some of the committee mem- 
bers—especially my friend from New 
Jersey [Mr. Kean” and my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], along with my 
other friends—my friend from Mis- 
souri—and all of the gentlemen who 
worked diligently to cover up these 
things when they were pointed out to 
them—these things in the bill that 
might have constituted loopholes. They 
got by the experts. When we found 
them in the committee, I know that all 
of the members worked to try to cover 
them up and they did cover one of them 
up through the adoption of an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will yield to me; I assume he 
does not mean cover up, but means 
clarified? 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman; 
I am glad the gentleman corrected me. 
Certainly I did not mean cover up in that 
sense. I was bragging on my friends. 

But here is one situation that slipped 
by. That is the situation that is covered 
in section 301 (a). I called your atten- 
tion yesterday to one thing, and I want 
now to call your attention to some other 
things. Unless you amend the bill in 
section 312 (a) (1)—and I want the ex- 
perts to hear this, too—unless you 
amend section 312 (a) (1) to include all 
securities after profits in the case of cor- 
porate distributions, you are going to 
permit the distribution of bonds, the dis- 
tribution through issuance and redemp- 
tion of bonds of profits in a corporation 
that will not be taxed in the hands of the 
individuals. There is a glaring loophole. 
That one got by. 

I want to raise again the question in 
connection with section 214. Who is it 
that is going to make a determination 
about whether a woman’s husband is 
mentally or physically defective; and, 
oh, they use such charming language. 
Is he mentally or physically defective if 
he is a drunkard, for the purposes of 
that section? Is there anything in the 
law that you are repealing? Are there 
any regulations or a law that tell you 
that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue could not hire doctors to make that 
determination? You say he would not 
do it, but are we legislating here for men 
or are we legislating laws that they can 
read and understand? 

Yes, there are many other provisions. 
I will call to the attention of my friend 
from New Jersey another. I do not sin- 
gle him out, I just mention all of you. In 
the case of this provision we write in 
here on splitting of income for a head 
of a family, we say when we liberalize 
that provision that it is not necessary 
for an individual to be the head of a 
household. We do not even require the 
individual to have a household in order 
to get split income under that provision 
of the bill. You cannot deny it. It is 
there. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman knows why we provide it, does 
he not, to take care of some of these 
cases where people are living out of the 
household. It was because the ranking 
minority member of the committee 
called attention to the injustice that 
would be done if we did not take this. 

Mr. MILLS. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to what is in the bill. It is 
there. I want to show you what it does. 
I am not saying when you offer an 
amendment to increase exemptions that 
it would be unfair to increase exemp- 
tions, but you fellows are saying it. In 
other words, a family, a man with a wife 
and 2 children, under the proposal that 
will be offered by the Democrats today, 
who has a gross income of $5,000 will 
have a tax saving of $120, but under 
this revised head-of-family provision in 
the bill which has been written in, in 
the case of a taxpayer with $50,000 of 
taxable income who has a dissolute 
brother, say, somebody to whom he gives 
$100 a month, do you know what his tax 
credit is, even when he does not have 
a household? You reduce his taxes 
under this bill by $6,520. Do you know 
what you do when $40,000 of that $50,000 
represents dividend income? You reduce 
his tax by $10,470. Yet you contend that 
because we have the nerve, the audacity 
to come out here with a proposal to do 
something for individuals who are going 
to pay more tax this year if they have 
earnings less than $3,500, then we either 
demagog or we are bankrupting the 
Federal Treasury. 

I ask you how you can justify reducing 
one individual’s tax under this bill by 
over $10,000 and declining to reduce the 
tax of another by $120. Are we so blind 
to fairness, are we so blind to under- 
standing, that we have reached the point 
that we have to trot down the aisle here 
and vote just as somebody has told us 
to vote? Have we reached that stage in 
American history? I thought we were 
getting away from it. I thought you 
people had said when you condemned the 
Democratic Congresses in the past, “If 
you will ever put us in control we will not 
be rubber stamps, we will not be rubber- 
stamped into doing something we know 
is not fair, that we know is not equitable.” 

The only way you can get out of this 
situation is to vote for the Democratic 
motion to recommit, to give something 
in the way of tax relief to those who do 
not have it and who will not have under 
this bill. 

DOES THE BILL REALLY PROVIDE FOR TAX 

SIMPLIFICATION? 

I am as desirous as anyone in seeing 
our tax laws simplified. Since the bill 
was printed, I have checked a few provi- 
sions, just to see how much simplification 
is provided in it. 

I have been very disappointed in those 
few instances. I fear that taxpayers are 
going to find so many rules, limitations, 
and qualifications that it wil! be prac- 
tically impossible for them to intelli- 
gently fill out a tax return. 

For example, take the credit for de- 
pendents. At least a half a dozen new 
rules are added. 

In some cases, the taxpayer would still 
lose the credit for a dependent who has 
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a gross income of $600 or more. In 
others, if the taxpayer has a child who 
works and who is under the age of 19, 
or who is a student, he would not lose him 
as a dependent I he earns more than the 
present $600 limitation, provided he is 
still furnished more than one-half of 
his support by the taxpayer. 

Then when you come to determining 
who is a student in such a cases, you also 
run into determining whether or not the 
educational institution which he is at- 
tending meets the definition in the bill. 

In some instances, unrelated persons 
would be permitted to be claimed as de- 
pendents. Then there are rules relative 
to multiple-support agreements. 

It is not that such provisions in the 
bill as this may not be just and fair. 
What concerns me is the claim being 
made that this is a simplification of our 
tax laws. 

The bill also provides special treat- 
ment for sick pay. Here again Iam not 
saying there is no merit or logic in such 
a provision. However, I am saying that 
the whole new set of rules which is pro- 
vided in this case are very complex. 

I am sorry that time does not permit 
me to go into other provisions and prob- 
lems which I would like to discuss. 

CRITICISM OF MINORITY REPORT 


Yesterday a statement prepared by the 
Treasury Department was inserted in 
the Record. This statement dealt with 
the minority report on the pending bill, 
and it said that the minority views “con- 
tained numerous errors in both the in- 
terpretation of the existing law and of 
the proposed bill. These errors are not 
minor ones; they are basic and funda- 
mental errors.” The Treasury Depart- 
ment statement continues by saying 
that the specific comments which it is 
making on the minority report correct 
it and “provide the basis for a correct 
interpretation of the bill.” 

The Treasury Department apparently 
does not understand the function of a 
minority report, or for that matter, of a 
majority report. It is the majority re- 
port which gives existing law and de- 
scribes the changes which are being pro- 
posed in a bill, giving the arguments for 
those changes. A minority report, on the 
other hand, or any dissenting views, are 
supposed to set forth those areas in 
which the particular members of a com- 
mittee disagree with the position taken 
by the majority. 

I have reviewed the criticism of the 
Treasury Department of our minority 
report. It argues about the position 
which we take and the choice of lan- 
guage which we used. I am very flat- 
tered that the Treasury Department was 
so concerned about the points which we 
made that it saw fit to take 34 type- 
written pages to comment on them. 

In all of these 34 pages, the Treasury 
Department points out 3 errors which 
we made and which we admit. One of 
them is an error in the date in our com- 
ments on the “bail-out” provision. It 
is unfortunate that we made this error. 
The other two errors are mathematical 
errors. It is worthy of note that none of 
these three errors affect the principle in 
the provisions and points under discus- 
sion. For the information of the Treas- 
ury Department, I would also like to 
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point out that there is a misplaced deci- 
mal on page 3 of the minority report. 
They overlooked this error. All of the 
other issues raised by the Treasury De- 
partment in its statement are merely 
criticisms of our criticisms. 

I think the Members cf the House 
would find it very enlightening to read 
our minority report in light of these 
criticisms. In most cases, they clarify 
our position and put the issues which we 
raise in sharper focus. 

From the study of the bill and the re- 
port which I have been able to make 
since they were submitted to the House, 
it seems to me that it would have been 
much more valuable for the Treasury 
Department to have concentrated on the 
bill and some of the provisions in it 
which appear to need correcting. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, if my 
good friend the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas had called attention to some of these 
loopholes in committee I am sure we 
would have corrected them. This has 
been a very complicated bill. We have 
two bodies here, the House and the Sen- 
ate. One of the reasons we have two 
bodies is that if one of them slips up in 
ee a bill these things can be cor- 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Will not my friend from 
New Jersey admit that I did call at- 
tention to some things in the committee? 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman did, and 
they were corrected. 

Mr. MILLS. Only one thing. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman did not 
call attention to the things about which 
he was talking just now. 

Mr. MILLS. Would the gentleman 
not admit that it is a little unfair to ex- 
pect the gentleman from Arkansas to 
understand fully a bill 875 pages long, 
which no expert in the country now un- 
derstands? 

Mr. KEAN. I am not criticizing my 
friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. We find these things as 
we study the bill. 

Mr. KEAN. And the more the gentle- 
man finds, the more good service he does 
for the country. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I did not get to cover the 
matters I intended to, but I wish the gen- 
tleman would advise his colleagues what 
the bill does with respect to foreign sub- 
sidiary and branch earnings, and I wish 
the gentleman would let me know if 
there may not be possible loopholes in 
the provisions. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, on yes- 
terday I called attention to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], that 
the Democrat Party when in power had 
never recommended an increase in ex- 
emptions. He answered as follows—I 
quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 3432: 

We had to fight and finance the Second 
World War and the Korean conflict. We 
had to provide additional revenue during 
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that time. Most of the additional taxes 
were put on by lowering the exemptions. 


The gentleman is just as wrong as he 
could be. Most of the additional reve- 
nue was secured by increasing the rates. 
In 1941, just before World War I, the 
exemption for a married couple was 
$1,560 and the exemption for depend- 
ents was $400 apiece. Thus, the total 
exemption for the average American 
family—a married man with two de- 
pendents—was only $2,300. Today the 
same family has a greater exemption 
$2,400. In 1941 the tax on the lowest 
income bracket was 10 percent. Today 
it is 20 percent. 

If, as the gentleman advocates—I 
quote The burden should be taken off 
just exactly as it was put on,” he should 
favor a decrease in rates rather than in 
exemptions, 

I include a table showing rates and ex- 
emptions since the inception of the in- 
come tax. 


Income-taæ rates and exemptions, 1913-54 


$3, 000 8 
3,000 | 4,000 |- 
1, 000 $200 
1,000 200 
1.000 200 
1.000 400 
1, 000 400 
1, 000 400 
1.000 400 
1, 500 400 
1. 500 400 
1, 500 400 
1.000 4⁰⁰ 
1.00% 400 

800 400 
750 400 
500 350 


10 Tays of the defense tax of 10 percent of the total 
x due 

2 Exclusive of the victory tax applicable to 1943, which 
was imposed at a rate of 5 percent on net income after a 
specific exemption of $1,248 for a married couple filing a 
joint return and $624 for ‘other taxpayers, 


This is a tax revision bill. It is not a 
tax reduction bill. Reductions are an 
incidental result of the correction of in- 
equities and an attempt to stimulate the 
economy. 

Tax reduction as a primary object has 
been provided by other bills and laws 
which will result in approximately a $6 
billion benefit to American taxpayers in 
1954. 

In this bill, as has been previously 
stated, $778 million of the benefits go to 
individuals in fiscal 1954, while $619 mil- 
lion go to corporations. 

It is the latter, plus the dividend pro- 
vision—together amounting to only 
about 10 percent of the entire tax re- 
duction for 1954, which have given rise 
to all the attacks on this bill from Dem- 
ocrat sources. This moderate amount 
of benefit to business is what our Dem- 
ocrat friends characterize as a horrible 
example of the trickle-down theory. 

But we must never forget that with- 
out successful employers there would be 
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no employees, no jobs, no payrolls. 
Under our free economy it is only the 
possibility of making money which pro- 
vides the incentive for men to devote 
their time, their energy, their ability, and 
their capital to industry. 

The heaviest immediate loss in the 
proposed bill will come from the provi- 
sion for speedier amortization of new 
plant and equipment. Certainly mod- 
ernization of plant is advisable—not only 
will it make jobs immediately when new 
machinery is ordered from the heavy in- 
dustry which manufactures it—and this 
by the way will right now stimulate em- 
ployment and help in combating the re- 
cession—but more modern machinery 
will make it possible to produce cheaper 
goods for our people to buy. 

It is also true that the greatest deter- 
rent to attack from the Communist 
forces is the industrial might of Ameri- 
ca. Anything that we can do to 
strengthen and modernize our plant will 
be a step toward maintaining peace. 

Today when the president of a cor- 
poration recommends to his board of 
directors the installing of new ma- 
chinery, the first question the members 
of the board will ask him, How does 
this machinery stand on our books? If, 
as is often the case, the president must 
say that owing to the straight line de- 
preciation which has been in general use, 
the machinery is still on the company’s 
books at a high figure that its abandon- 
ment cr sale will result in a substantial 
loss which must be reflected in current 
operating figures, you hit a roadblock 
which has often caused the directors to 
refuse to install the new machinery and 
modernize the plant. 

The provision in this bill by which new 
machinery can be written off—two- 
thirds over the first half of its useful 
life—is sound and realistic, and though 
it will result in the immediate heavy loss 
to the Treasury so harped on by our 
Democrat friends, there will be practi- 
cally no loss to the Treasury in the long 
Tun, as writing off machinery faster in 
earlier years Means smaller write-offs in 
later years. 

Now let us talk a while about the so- 
called double taxation of dividends and 
the small step provided by this bill to al- 
leviate this situation. 

The minority leader in his television 
broadcast read some figures as to who 
will immediately benefit from the pro- 
gram. These figures are not the same 
as those given me by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
who tell me that approximately 50 per- 
cent of dividend recipients have incomes 
under $5,000 and that approximately 12 
percent of all homeowners own stock. 

However, do not let us quibble about 
figures. Even if the figures mentioned 
by the minority are correct, this pro- 
vision should not be eliminated. 

What the Democrats refuse to recog- 
nize—at least publicly—is that the pur- 
pose of this section of the bill is not to 
give any special benefits to those already 
holding stocks, but is aimed to encour- 
age more and more Americans to pur- 
chase shares in future years and thus 
help build up our Nation. 

Whether the figure of the number of 
families who are contributing to our ven- 
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ture capital is 8 percent or 12 percent, it 


is far too low. This proposal is an at- 
tempt to encourage them to make more 
common-stock investments, With the 
very high income tax rates, with high 
estate and inheritance taxes, the source 
of the capital which in America’s past 
has financed new expansion—the excess 
income of the wealthy—is fast drying 
up. Some new source must be found and 
thus by this suggested amendment to the 
law an attempt is being made to tap 
the area where the largest income is 
found today; this is the great middle 
income group. The aim is to make it 
more attractive for this largest income 
group to use their savings in a construc- 
tive way to add to our Nation’s growth. 

This is the reason why the Eisenhower 
administration considers this proposal 
to be such an important part of its tax 
program, 

This is the reason why in Canada and 
Great Britain even more benefits are 
given to those who receive dividends 
than is provided in this bill. In Canada 
it is 20 percent. In Great Britain it is 
in effect 30 percent. 

To do this is for the good of all the 
American people. It is not, as some pol- 
iticians would like the people to believe, 
because the Eisenhower administration 
has a special desire to ease the tax bur- 
den of those who receive dividends. 

The administration realizes, wisely, 
that some method must be found to stim- 
ulate investments in risk capital, for risk 
capital is the type of investment which 
increases production and thereby makes 
more jobs. 

There has been a tendency lately for 
corporations in this country to expand 
chiefly by increasing their debts, This 
is a dangerous course if business slackens 
for, to avoid bankruptcy, interest on 
debts must be paid whether earnings 
warrant it or not. 

The best way for a business to provide 
new machinery, new plants, and new 
equipment is to get money from its pres- 
ent shareholders, or other new share- 
holders who, thus, become partners in 
the business. This type of investment 
should be encouraged, 

Most corporations cannot get new cap- 
ital by selling stock at present prices 
without diluting the capital already con- 
tributed by their shareholders. Of listed 
stocks, 62 percent are selling at prices 
below the value of the assets of the cor- 
poration and 48 percent are selling more 
than 20 percent below the companies’ 
assets. 

The matter is even more important for 
the small corporations which cannot 
always borrow money from banks at rea- 
sonable rates as generally is possible for 
large corporations. A small corporation 
usually can only finance itself by issuing 
additional stock and the price which in- 
vestors will pay for this stock is far below 
the book value. 

The method provided by this bill to 
accomplish this purpose was not the one 
which I favored. For a long time I have 
suggested that dividends should be 
exempt from the basic tax, which now 
is 20 percent. By this method those in 
the lower income brackets would, to a 
large extent, receive their dividends tax 
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free and so it would be greatly to their 
advantage to invest in sound equities. 

This 20 percent exemption would, of 
course, apply to every taxpayer, and 
those with higher incomes would still 
have their dividends taxed at progres- 
sive surtax rates. 

You may remember that previous to 
1936 dividends were exempt from the 
normal tax which was then 8 percent. 
One might say now that the bottom 20 
percent is the normal tax. 

The reason why this suggestion of 
mine was considered impractical at this 
time was the large immediate loss of 
revenue—perhaps $1,400,000,000. Rec- 
ognizing that the Treasury, under pres- 
ent circumstances, could not stand such 
a loss, I did not press my suggestion. 
However, I hope that at some future 
time such a provision wil be substituted 
for the plan proposed in this bill. 

Besides the above, the other portion 
of the bill which costs the next largest 
amount of money—$147 million to be 
exact—and is listed among the aids to 
business, so complained about by the 
Democrats, is the provision lowering the 
corporation tax for those doing business 
abroad. 

The purpose of this is to further our 
foreign policy by encouraging American 
investment in foreign countries. I have 
heard no Democrat criticize this either 
yesterday or today even though this item 
represents about 20 percent of the aids 
to business about which they complain 
so loudly. 

Now let us get down to the question 
of the personal exemption. I happen to 
be the one who proposed in committee 
the amendment which was enacted in 
the 80th Congress, which increased the 
exemption from $500 to $600, so you can 
gather that I am not unfriendly to the 
idea of increasing exemptions when the 
time is ripe. 

And, by the way, I want to repeat that 
though the Democrats were in charge of 
this Government for 20 years, they never 
proposed increases in exemptions when 
they had the responsibility for our fiscal 
policy, and while they had the majority 
in Congress to put such a provision 
through. They do so now only in an 
attempt to make political capital. 

Let us look at the record. 

From 1925 to 1931—when the Repub- 
licans were in control—the exemption 
for a single person was $1,500; for a 
married person $3,500. At that time the 
tax in the lowest bracket was only 1½ 
percent. 

Then the Democrats came into power. 
The exemption for a married person was 
reduced to $2,500. The lowest bracket 
rate was increased to 4 percent. 

In 1940—long before Pearl Harbor 
the exemption for a single person was 
reduced to $800; and for a married per- 
son to $2,000. 

In 1941, the exemption for a single 
person was reduced to $750; for a mar- 
ried person to $1,500. And the lowest 
bracket rate was increased to 10 percent. 

In 1942, the exemption for a single per- 
son was reduced to $500; and for a mar- 
ried person to $1,200. And the lowest 
pracxep rate. was increased to 19 per- 
ceni 
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In 1944, the exemption for a married 
person was reduced to $1,000. The 
lowest bracket rate was increased to 23 
percent. 

It was only in the 80th Republican 
Congress that the trend was reversed 
and the exemption was raised to $600; 
and the lowest bracket rate was reduced 
to 16.6 percent. There has been no 
change in the exemption since Truman 
was elected in 1948, but the lowest 
bracket rate was increased to 22 percent, 
returning to 20 percent on January 1 of 
this year. 

Today when they have no responsi- 
bility Democrat hearts are bleeding for 
the little man who they did not take care 
of while they were in charge. 

We Republicans are thinking of the 
little man. We want him to have a job 
at good pay. We do not want the cost 
of living to soar so that he cannot buy 
the same amount of necessities with his 
earnings as he can now. 

We realize that with expanded indus- 
try and the renewed prosperity which 
this bill will help bring about that he 
will receive more increase in pay per 
hour than the cent or two saving he 
would receive per hour of work, through 
the increased $100 exemption. What 
good is an additional $100 exemption to 
a man who has not got a job? 

To oppose cutting expenditures, as 
have most Democrats; to try to buy the 
election at the expense of the national 
solvency; to ask our children and grand- 
children to bear the added burden of in- 
creased national debt to pay for this gen- 
eration's follies; to vote to increase the 
deficit by more than $2 billion and thus 
set the base for a new rise in the cost 
of living—is sheer irresponsibility. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman referred to the method sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee 
as the way to reduce taxes; that is, by 
taking off the last taxes that were im- 
posed. If we followed that to a logical 
conclusion we would have to take off the 
increase in liquor tax—that was the last 
one that went on—also the tax on ciga- 
rettes, and there are various other taxes. 
If you followed his formula they would 
have to come off before the personal 
exemption. 

Mr. KEAN. Of course. I would like to 
call attention to the fact that the tax 
in the lowest income bracket, the tax on 
the little man, when the Republicans 
were in control in 1931, was 144 percent 
instead of the 20 percent which it is now. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. The reason I am asking 
the gentleman to yield is not to take issue 
with anything he has said but to bring 
up the question that was put to me andI 
cannot answer. I hope that either the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means or any other Member will be able 
to give me the answer. The gentleman 
will recall that in committee I brought 
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up the subject of these various companies 
that are buying going plants and liqui- 
dating them. I wonder whether or not 
under this double taxation feature, the 
gadget we have in here, that would not 
be an invitation to some of these fly-by- 
night organizations to go out and buy 
plants. 

Mr. KEAN. No, it would not on ac- 
count of the fact that the declining bal- 
ance can only be on new machinery and 
equipment, not machinery or equipment 
that is bought second hand. 

Mr. FORAND. A fly-by-night opera- 
tor could come in, build a plant and take 
advantage of this depreciation over the 
period of a few years, then sell out, liqui- 
date his plant. He already will have, 
within 5 years, recovered two-thirds, at 
least, of his capital insofar as deprecia- 
tion is concerned; is that correct? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. FORAND. I wish somebody 
would give that serious thought so as to 
give me a definite answer sometime be- 
fore the debate is concluded. I do not 
expect the gentleman to do it now, be- 
cause it is too deep a question. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Does 
the gentleman know the amount of per- 
sonal exemption, or exemption for fami- 
lies, when the Democrats took over in 
1931? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. The exemption 
when the Democrats took over was $3,- 
500 for a married person and $400 for a 
dependent, and they reduced that 
steadily. Of course, as I said in the early 
part of my speech, the exemption today 
for the average American family is 
greater than it was at the time the war 
started. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now before us indicates, it seems to 
me, the willingness of the present ad- 
ministration to follow a policy of deficit 
financing for the sake of redeeming a 
campaign pledge. The realities of our 
budget situation have, I presume, dawned 
on them after a little more than 1 
year in office, but the clamor of their 
political supporters for tax relief has 
drowned out the weakened echo of their 
companion pledge to balance the budget, 
and thus, we have the bill before us 
today. 

If we can accept the President’s as- 
surances in his January 21 budget mes- 
sage that his administration has ex- 
perienced some success in “improving 
the budgetary outlook,” the question 
then becomes how best to reduce taxes. 
What principles, in other words, will we 
apply to this revision of the revenue 
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laws in the light of the economic situa- 
tion prevailing today? 

This administration has consistently 
shut its eyes to the seriousness of what 
it has called a rolling readjustment in 
the economic life of the Nation. It has 
sat by complacently as unemployment 
figures have mounted sharply in every 
corner of the Nation. While more than 
100,000 people in my own city of Detroit 
have lost their jobs, the administration 
has played down the emergency nature 
of this basically human problem, and 
the bill before us is clear evidence that 
there is, at this hour, no inclination to 
look the facts of life square in the eye 
and to act courageously to avoid their 
consequences. 

Dedicated to the trickle-down theory 
of political economics, the administra- 
tion has put the emphasis in this bill 
on releasing more income for invest- 
ment purposes. The concessions in this 
bill for corporations and stockholders 
have been defended as a means to the 
end of stimulating more investment and 
consequently expanding productive fa- 
cilities. 

The bill is heralded, nevertheless, as a 
relief measure for the average taxpayer. 
It seems to me that Republicans have a 
distorted picture of the average Ameri- 
can taxpayeer. Only 15 percent of the 
tax relief provided in this bill will go 
to taxpayers whose incomes are under 
$5,000 while 41 percent goes to those in 
the bracket of $5,000 or over and 44 per- 
cent goes to corporations. When the 
bill is fully effective, only a measly 6 
percent will go to those in the under 
$5,000 bracket. 

Typical of the provisions in this bill 
which are definitely not relief for the 
average taxpayer and which reflect the 
traditional Republican “trickle-down” 
theory of economics is the so-called 
dividend tax credit. When fully ef- 
fective this provision will permit per- 
sons receiving corporate dividends to 
have the first $100 of the dividend in- 
come tax free, and will also permit them 
to reduce their tax bill by an amount 
equivalent to 10 percent of their remain- 
ing dividend income. This means that 
a person with $2,100 in dividend income 
will be allowed $100 tax free, and then 
will be allowed to reduce his tax bill, and 
increase his take-home pay by 10 per- 
+ of the remaining $2,000—or by 

Income from dividends is high at the 
present time and profits have been 
plowed back into corporations in record- 
breaking amounts. Furthermore, 92 
percent of American families own no 
stock. Of the remaining 8 percent, six- 
tenths of 1 percent own 80 percent of 
all publicly held stock. 

This is not, therefore, by any stretch 
of the imagination, relief for the average 
taxpayer and, I am convinced, that it is 
economically unsound in the situation 
facing us today. 

During World War II and the Korean 
emergency, this Government greatly as- 
sisted industry in the expansion of pro- 
ductive facilities. Today, we are the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing colossus of 
the entire world. 

With the end of hostilities in 
we are now searching desperately for 
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- peacetime uses for thousands of plants 


and machines. So, there is no need at 
present for stimulating industrial ex- 


pansion. 

What we do need is a tax measure that 
will increase the purchasing power of 
those who will spend their money and 
that means the millions and millions of 
Americans in the lower-income brackets, 
because purchasing power is the only 
economic force that will increase sales, 
reduce inventories, increase orders to 
wholesalers and manufacturers, and 
then, increase production, payrolls, and 
jobs. Whatever the increase in incen- 
tives provided in this tax bill for equity 
capital, there will be no increases in sales 
or production if people do not have the 
money to buy and people without jobs 
do not spend money. 

Certainly there are a number of bene- 
ficial provisions in this huge and com- 
plex piece of legislation, provisions which 
I would ardently support if they were 
not wrapped up in this economically 
unsound package. 

It is my intention, therefore, to sup- 
port a motion to recommit this bill with 
instructions to strike the dividend tax 
credit and to increase the personal and 
dependency exemptions from $600 to 
$700. 

This increase in the amount of exemp- 
tions is the most direct way to release 
consumer buying power. It would re- 
move 7 million taxpapers completely 
from the tax rolls. It would mean a 
tax saving of $80 per year for a married 
taxpayer with 2 dependents and hav- 
ing a net annual income of $4,000. 
Translate that saving into millions of 
dollars marching into automobile show- 
rooms, home-appliance stores, farm- 
equipment dealers and you have some 
idea of what can be done in this bill 
to alleviate unemployment and give real 
relief to those in the greatest need. I 
mean real relief because this would be 
more than a tax savings, it would mean 
jobs, and jobs are desperately needed 
by millions of Americans at this very 
moment. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
motion to recommit and I invite my 
Republican friends to join with us. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, in the 
last few days I have had an opportunity 
to examine two reports that have come 
from agencies of the Government. One 
is from the Office of Business Economics 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, and the other one was made avail- 
able to the press today by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

After studying the two very interest- 
ing reports, I am inclined to the belief 
that if my distinguished colleagues on 
the Republican side of the aisle would 
study these reports with care, and if the 
President of the United States had 
studied them there might be less talk 
about politics in the matter. 

Now, I am a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, the 
minority of which unanimously recom- 
mended an increase in personal income- 
tax exemptions and a reduction in excise 
taxes. I would like to point to the Re- 
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publican Members of the House that 
there are conservative economists who 
feel that there is a legitimate argument 
between these two points of view on 
taxes. I happen to believe that under 
certain circumstances there is consid- 
erable force to the argument made by 
the administration that it is important 
to increase the amount of money avail- 
able for investment so that additional 
plant and equipment can be built, thus 
creating jobs. The argument is classic. 
But I think it equally obvious that an- 
other approach makes some sense, too. 
And that is that if we have a situation 
where our productive capacity has out- 
run our capacity to consume, it is sen- 
sible to do something to increase the 
ability of the consumer to buy those 
things which our productive capacity 
brings into being. It is a fact that dur- 
ing the period immediately after Korea 
we did a great deal to increase our pro- 
ductive capacity. The number of tens 
of billions of dollars in accelerated 
amortization that we granted to industry 
to increase productive capacity reveals 
how much plant expansion there was. 

Now there is very good reason to be- 
lieve that at the moment, with unem- 
ployment increasing, with our productive 
capacity so great, the imbalance is on 
the side of consumption. This, I be- 
lieve, is a fair statement of the two sides 
in this discussion. Both can be legit- 
imately advanced by honest and 
thoughtful men. 

What is important for us to consider 
now is that two very significant reports 
have been made recently. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce report was released 
today. The other report, from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was furnished the 
press today for release tomorrow. Do 
not misunderstand me. Someone might 
get the implication from what I say that 
the Federal Reserve is holding off release 
of this particular report until tomorrow 
because they think it might have an in- 
fluence on this tax legislation. Frankly, 
I believe this report might influence the 
vote on this legislation, but I do not be- 
lieve the Board deliberately postponed 
the release date. I believe the timing of 
the release is entirely accidental. 

The Department of Commerce report 
indicates that despite the fact that busi- 
ness knows the administration position 
on tax legislation, business plans today 
to invest 4 percent less in the current 
year than it did in 1953. Thus, despite 
the fact that business obviously knows 
the intent of the administration, there 
is going to be 4 percent less, if business 
plans are followed through, invested in 
plant and equipment in this year than 
during 1953. 

The other report is the annual report 
of the Federal Reserve Board with re- 
gard to consumer finance. This report 
is prepared by the Federal Reserve 
Board in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Research Center. It 
shows very clearly that based on what a 
scientifically selected sample of con- 
sumers said in January and February of 
this year, consumer plans to buy goods, 
particularly housing and hard goods, 
have decreased compared with last year. 

I think this is a convincing argument 
that what we need to do is to give the 
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consumer greater purchasing power to- 
day. Only by so doing can we stimulate 
the economy to a quick return to full 
employment. Tax relief to the mass of 
consumers is the quickest way to get the 
job done. The motion to recommit 
which will be offered makes good eco- 
nomic sense. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, in dis- 
cussing this tax bill before us, let us get 
the truth as to who has been robbing, 
with unbearable taxes, the small tax- 
payers for the last 20 years. I suggest, 
since the Democratic leadership has sud- 
denly become the champion of the small 
taxpayer in this session of Congress, that 
the small taxpayer and the people take 
a look at the past of the party leaders, 
and see what they have done to the little 
taxpayer for the 20 years they have been 
in power. They say in this bill they 
want to raise the exemptions of the little 
taxpayer from $600 to $700. The record 
shows that when the Republican Party 
went out of power in 1932 a husband and 
wife had $3,500 tax exemption. The 
Democratic administration began reduc- 
ing these exemptions until in the 15 years 
following they had whittled these ex- 
emptions of the husband and wife down 
to $500 each. Also, they had whittled 
down the single person’s exemption from 
$1,500, under the Republicans, to $500 
exemption, under them. 

And to make it tough on those small 
taxpayers, the Democrats increased taxes 
in hundreds of different ways until they 
had all of the little taxpayers paying 
heavy excise or hidden taxes on every- 
thing they bought. 

By comparison, when the 80th Repub- 
lican Congress came to power in 1947 our 
first move was to give the little taxpayers 
in the lower bracket an increase of $100 
in exemption, raising it from $500 to 
$600. In that tax bill we also gave all 
people their first tax reduction in 15 
years of about $6 billion; gave them the 
$100 extra exemption, and gave the 
older people over 65 years of age each 
an additional $600 tax exemption. This 
removed over 6 million people from pay- 
ing any taxes. The Democrats then took 
the same position of opposition they are 
today taking on the floor of this House 
when we are trying to give the people a 
total tax reduction of $7 billion. The 
same leaders of the party fought that tax 
bill for the same apparent political rea- 
sons they are fighting this tax bill today. 

They are employing the same tactics. 
They offered a motion to recommit that 
tax bill and the same leaders will offer 
a motion to recommit this tax bill. 
These leaders and 159 Democrats voted 
to recommit that Republican tax relief 
bill, while 258 Republicans voted against 
recommitting the tax bill, and it was sent 
to the Senate, which upheld the Repub- 
lican action in the House, and it then 
went to President Truman. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill, and the same leaders 
and 88 Democrats voted to uphold the 
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President to give the people at that time 
no tax relief. 

However, all Republicans, supported 
by a number of Democrais, voted to 
override the President’s veto, with a total 
of 311 votes, and the little taxpayers got 
a general reduction of about 11 percent, 
plus the extra $100 exemption for every 
taxpayer, plus the $600 exemption for 
all of the older people over 65, which 
they have all been enjoying for the last 
8 years as the result of the action of the 
Republican 80th Congress. 

They said then, as they are saying 
now, and the labor bosses that were 
working with them then, as they are 
working with them now, said that it was 
a rich man’s tax bill, even though they 
knew that the small taxpayers got, in 
every instance, a much greater percent- 
age reduction than did those in the 
higher brackets. While the small tax- 
payers got over 11 percent reduction, 
those in the highest brackets got as little 
as 2 percent reduction. 

For 20 years their party was in power, 
following a policy of tax and tax and 
spend and spend. At the close of their 
tenure of office 1 year ago they had laid 
more and more taxes on the people until 
no housewife or other person could 
buy anything over the counter unless the 
price of that article had been inflated by 
direct and hidden taxes, which has 
brought to the American people the 
highest taxes in their history. 

Direct-tax collections from individual 
citizens under their leadership has gone 
up from only $427 million—not billion— 
to $30 billion—70 times as much. 

Tax collections from corporations are 
35 times as much. 

Sales-tax collections on everything 
everybody buys have gone up 20 times 
as much under the Democratic admin- 
istration. 

May I say here that the Democrats 
tried to recommit, and failed, the bill 
we passed last week in this House which 
will cut the excise or sales tax the people 
have to pay by over $915 million. 

Let me show you what they have done 
to the average family. When the Demo- 
crats came to power in 1933: if a mar- 
ried man with two children had to pay 
on a net income of $5,000, his taxes were 
$68, but in 1952, when Democratic rule 
ended, the same man had to pay $461, 
nearly seven times as much. 

He had to pay 10 times as much taxes 
on some articles, 25 percent more on 
cigarettes, more than 3 times as much 
taxes on his auto, twice as much on gaso- 
line, twice as much on radios, and he 
was paying Federal sales taxes on thou- 
sands of things that were untaxed in 
1933. 

These spenders that are trying to de- 
feat this tax bill today ran the national 
debt up to $256 billion, and, by resulting 
inflation, got the cost of living so high 
that it cut the people’s dollar in spend- 
ing power down to 50 cents. Food went 
up nearly 4 times; clothing more than 
double; housefurnishings went up 242 
times. 

For the past 20 years the Democrats 
have been shouting for higher spending 
and higher taxes. For the past 20 years 
they have constantly raised taxes and 
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never once reduced them. ‘They, appar- 
ently, lost their voice so far as reducing 
taxes was concerned, but now, in this 
election year, when they want to return 
to power, they have suddenly found their 
voice and, for the first time, are shout- 
ing about reducing income-tax exemp- 
tions. 

Knowing their past record has been 
so bad they have no worthwhile issue 
to present to the people in their mad 
scramble to get back in power; they are 
suddenly full of compassion for the little 
fellow, but, apparently, not for the little 
fellow’s children and grandchildren, who 
will have to pay an increased national 
debt they would pass on to them. 

If they have their way, which they 
will not, they will prevent the people 
from having a balanced budget, which 
will start another wave of inflation that 
will cost the little taxpayers, each year, 
in higher prices, twice as much as the 
small amount they would save in taxes 
by securing an extra $100 tax exemption. 

The people asked for a change. 

After 20 years of waste, extravagance, 
and corruption in Government, the peo- 
ple lost confidence in the leaders of the 
Democratic Party and voted in 1952 for 
a change. 

Under the reckless spending and the 
heavy burden of taxes the confidence 
of the people was destroyed to the point 
in the past administration that they 
were selling their bonds by the hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year into the 
Federal Treasury faster than the Fed- 
eral Treasury could sell bonds back to 
the people. They voted to put Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the head of this Na- 
tion by a tremendous majority and 
elected a Republican Congress. They 
want him and his party to lead the way 
and clean up the mess we inherited. 

Within 1 short year under this new 
leadership the people have regained 
their confidence which is indicated in 
the fact that they are buying hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth more of sav- 
ings bonds today and keeping them for 
investment more than are being turned 
in and cashed by the Federal Treasury. 

They have seen the war stopped by 
the new administration and they are 
grateful throughout the Nation. They 
have seen the application of honesty, 
integrity, and economy in Government 
and they like that change. I will have 
more to say about that economy in a 
minute. 

May I say to the minority leaders who 
have been claiming in the past that they 
want to support the President, that the 
position they are taking on this bill 
when the chips are down, which the 
President, the Republican leadership, 
and the best-informed people in the Na- 
tion know will mean so much to fight off 
a recession and to put the country on a 
sound, prosperous, and expanding econ- 
omy and making jobs for millions of peo- 
ple, certainly refute your former state- 
ments. They want the President to lead. 
They want you to follow and help him. 
You have had your try and failed. 

In the past campaign we told the peo- 
ple that our policy on the domestic front 
would be at the earliest possible date to 
reduce taxes and balance the budget. 
We are keeping that promise. 
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In the campaign your party declared 
we could do neither of them. Is it the 
policy of you of the minority party to 
disregard the intere.. of the people and 
the Nation by trying to prevent President 
Eisenhower and the people from having 
a balanced budget and a reduction of 
taxes? 

We cut the Truman budget last year 
which he said coud not be cut, by ap- 
proximately $14 billion. That was our 
first step to give the people tax relief 
and the hope of giving them a balanced 
budget. Had we not done that, we would 
not be trying to reduce taxes by $7 bil- 
lion in this session. But we did it, and 
if the minority party will cooperate in 
this tax bill and for a further reduction 
of the cost of government, we may yet, 
in this session, be able to reduce the cost 
of government sufficiently to have a bal- 
anced budget this coming July 1. 

We have reversed your past spending 
Policies to the extent that we will be 
within striking distance of a balanced 
budget and at the same time give the 
American people $7 billions in tax relief. 
If you are able to force this additional 
$100 tax exemption it will give no benefit 
to the people in the lower bracket. It 
will start a wave of inflation which will 
raise the cost of living more than enough 
to wipe out the $20 or $30 a year they 
would get in tax reduction. It will in- 
crease the budget deficit by 82 ½ billion 
more at a time when our party and the 
people not only want a tax reduction, but 
want a balanced budget that will prevent 
further inflation. 

At this time when we are making 2 
transition from a war economy to a 
peacetime economy and have before us 
sound policies, including tax reduction 
so far as our economy will stand, in an 
effort to make this transition from a war 
economy to a peacetime economy and 
prevent a recession; this is a time with 
world conditions as serious as they are 
for the Members of this House on both 
sides of the aisle, to have the courage 
to do the things they know to be right; 
to have the courage to tell the American 
people the truth. This is the time for 
the Members of this Congress to reach, 
before the people we represent, the pin- 
nacle of statesmanship, which will give 
them the confidence they need now, 
rather than to revert to cheap political 
expediency. 


A RICH MAN’S TAX BILL 


The minority leaders pull out that old 
shopworn scarecrow by calling this a 
rich man’s tax bill. Of course, nothing 
could be further from the truth. I wish 
I had time to tell the millions of poor 
people and those in the small bracket 
who really need tax relief the reduction 
in taxes this bill will give them. 

This bill will give relief to the heads 
of families and to the widows, It will 
give tax exemption relief to the school- 
teachers, firemen, the elderly people liv- 
ing on meager earnings. It will give re- 
lief to countless thousands who buy auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, or anything on 
installment payments. It will allow 
greater reductions for doctor bills, medi- 
cal care, child care, on insurance pre- 
mium, and to those drawing annuities 
and retirement income, It will give to 
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that group alone $125 million in tax 
relief. 

In fact, it gives in tax relief to all indi- 
viduals $778 million. 

Now, let us see how we treat the rich 
and the corporations, to which the 
minority has referred to as receiving 
special treatment. 

Instead of letting the present corpora- 
tion tax of 52 percent drop to 47 percent 
on April 1, we are extending that tax 
which will cost the corporations $1,200,- 
000,000. We are extending that tax for 
another year, because we prefer to and 
are giving the individual income-tax 
payer $778 millions relief. We are ex- 
tending that corporation tax for the fur- 
ther reason that if we reduced it April 
1, it would add to the budget deficit an- 
other $1,200,000,000. Yet, for political 
purposes, the labor bosses through their 
magazines and the minority party try 
to make the small taxpayer believe that 
this bill before us favors the well-to-do 
rather than the great majority of the 
people in the low and middle tax 
brackets. 

Such a statement is an insult to the 
intelligence of the people in the lower 
brackets, and they will not be deceived. 
They are more intelligent than some pol- 
iticians believe them to be. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
beginning, I should like to compliment 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED and his 
committee for the accomplishment of 
a most difficult and burdensome task in 
their effort to bring out before the Con- 
gress a revision of our Internal Revenue 
Code. This committee has endeavored 
to bring out a bill that is consistent with 
the responsibilities of our Government. 
The hearings which this committee has 
held have resulted in a bill which con- 
sists of 875 pages of information packed 
with discussions and statistics, 

The attitude of the chairman of this 
committee, Congressman REED, with re- 
gard to reduced expenditures and re- 
duced taxes is well known by the people 
of this country from the Canadian border 
to our southern boundary, and from the 
Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast. Cer- 
tainly no one has tried harder than he 
has to relieve our people of the burden- 
some taxes which the last 20 years have 
placed upon us. One of the most impor- 
tant questions arising in connection with 
this measure, H. R. 8300, refers to the 
possibility of a raise in the exemption of 
those who pay income taxes. This is a 
question that has given me a great deal 
of thought. 

Last week Congressman BisHop came 
to me with a paper asking me to state my 
position with regard to the change in the 
amount of income-tax exemption. I told 
him that I wanted to have more time to 
think about this subject. Later Con- 
gressman ARENDs came to me, and I gave 
him the same type of answer. I wanted 
to study this problem because I think it 
is packed with more dynamite politically 
than anything that has heretofore been 
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considered by this Congress. Our posi- 
tion with regard to what should be done 
is going to test our measure as proper 
representatives of this country before the 
bar of public opinion. We are going to 
indicate to our people whether we are 
politicians catering principally to votes, 
or whether we feel it is our duty to work 
for the general welfare of our country. 

I am one of the millions of Americans 
who would have been pleased to see ex- 
penditures reduced more rapidly; I am 
one of the millions of Americans who 
feel that after the expenditure of more 
than $100 billion abroad to help other 
countries, we might well begin to look 
more closely to the interests of our own 
people. Of course we know that an in- 
crease in the tax exemption is a matter 
in which the people are intensely in- 
terested. But today we face realities. 
We have a budget which we must at- 
tempt to balance, and what we think of 
our expenditures and the need for the 
reduction of them is only a part of the 
factor which we must consider at this 
moment. We have a fiscal responsibility 
to perform. The President has told us 
that he expects a deficit of something 
less than three billion dollars if his pro- 
gram is followed by the Congress. Un- 
less we provide for a greater reduction 
in expenditures, an increased tax exemp- 
tion will add about two and one-half 
billions of dollars to that deficit. 

Now, I am decidedly for an increase 
in the amount of the tax exemption. I 
believe the increase from $600 to $700 
is entirely logical and reasonable under 
the proper circumstances. One thing 
that concerns me is that the same crowd 
which intends to recommit this bill with 
instructions to increase the amount of 
the tax exemption, is the same crowd 
that year after year has voted for our 
foreign aid program and other expendi- 
tures which have unbalanced this 
budget most of the time for the last 15 
years. If the same practice is followed 
this year, we shall have an unbalanced 
budget that compares pretty well with 
the type of budget to which those who 
are in favor of this recommittal propo- 
sition have been accustomed, and which 
helped to produce the situation that has 
been so detrimental to our American 
economy. We have seen the deficit in 
our budget increase from year to year, 
until we now have placed upon our peo- 
ple a debt burden of approximately $275 
billion. There must be an end to this 
type of financing. 

Now, let us look at the most recent 
appropriation of this Congress for a 
moment. Congress last year appropri- 
ated approximately $14 billion under 
that approved by the former adminis- 
tration. This saving has been passed on 
to the public in the way of spending 
money, and it is well known that every 
appropriation bill which has come be- 
fore the House this year has provided 
for additional cuts in spending. The 
proposed saving this year is approxi- 
mately $7 billion, but I believe this can 
be extended further. 

Now, let us look at the income-tax 
exemption for a moment. The record 
reads as follows since September 8, 1916. 
At that time personal exemptions for 
taxpayer $3,000. There was some re- 
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duction in the amount of this exemption 
during succeeding years, but no great 
change came until June 25, 1940. At 
that time, the personal exemption for 
head of a family was $2,000; credit of 
$400 for each dependent. In the fol- 
lowing year, personal exemption for 
head of a family was reduced to $1,500 
and credit for each dependent was $400. 
Another change came in the Revenue 
Act of 1942 when personal exemption 
for head of a family was reduced to 
$1,200 and credit for each dependent 
was $350. On May 29, 1944, the reve- 
nue act reduced the tax exemption of 
husband and wife to $1,000 and a de- 
pendent $500. This exemption was fur- 
ther reduced in the year of 1945, when 
we find that the exemption for a tax- 
payer was $500, and the exemption for 
each dependent was in the same amount. 

No relief came for this problem until 
the Republican Congress of 1947 to 1948, 
when on April 2, 1948, the exemption for 
a taxpayer was raised to $600. The rec- 
ord plainly reveals that those who now 
are in favor of raising the exemption to 
$700 belong to the same group that year 


after year has reduced this exemption, 


and no relief is found in the record until 
the year 1948. Never in the history of 
this country did the group which is spon- 
soring the recommittal of this measure 
relieve in any way the burden of taxa- 
tion on the part of our people by raising 
the exemption. The record shows that 
it has been downward continuously. 
Now, when that group is not in power 
and when it does not seem to appreciate 
any fiscal responsibility, for the purpose 
of vote getting it desires to make an 
increase in that exemption a part of this 
tax bill before us. 

Never, on the floor of Congress, have 
I seen politicians catering to votes more 
flagrantly than on this occasion. Fiscal 
responsibility seems to be completely 
lacking. Any attempt to balance the 
budget and to preserve the soundness of 
the dollar that is so important to this 
country does not enter in to the minds 
of those who want to play havoc with the 
revenues of this country. The welfare 
of our country and its people is a second- 
ary matter altogether. The soundness 
of the American dollar does not enter 
into the calculation at all. Are we so 
blind in our experience with deficit fi- 
nancing, deficit spending, unbalanced 
budget, and almost a 50-percent decrease 
in the value of our dollar, that we are 
unable to judge correctly the course 
that we are following? 

I have stated previously that I am in 
favor of an increase in the amount of 
tax exemption, but that type of legisla- 
tion has no place in this particular reve- 
nue bill. It is my feeling that we can 
increase the amount of tax exemption 
by sidetracking or materially reducing 
our foreign aid spending bill this year. 
We have spent billions of dollars in the 
support of countries which have never 
stood by our side in time of war, and 
there is not much likelihood that they 
ever shall render such assistance to us. 
I could give you the figures showing that 
we have spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the support of countries that 
are now balancing their budget, reduc- 
ing taxes, and bringing relief of this 
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character to their people. Some of our 
money has been well spent in this direc- 
tion, but the nature of the times, in my 
opinion, does not warrant a continuation 
of our foreign-spending program, except 
in the protection of military bases for 
which we have made commitments al- 
ready. This expense can be met by our 
military-spending program without det- 
riment to our own security. 

I did not vote for our mutual-security 
program last year because I thought it 
entailed too great an expenditure, and 
I do not propose to vote for it this year. 
By eliminating this expenditure, we can 
increase the amount of our exemption to 
$700, and, in addition, balance our 
budget, which, in my opinion, is the most 
important thing we can do for the Amer- 
ican people; but these things ought to go 
together. If we vote an increase in ex- 
emption now and then pass the foreign 
aid spending program, we are going to 
close this year with a deficit which we are 
committed to the American people to 
prevent. This, it seems to me, is a sim- 
ple way of raising the amount of our 
exemption and balancing our budget 
two accomplishments in which we could 
take just pride. If we will do this, then 
we can face the future with pride in our 
hearts and not shame on our lips. 

Mrs. ST. GEOFGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
I received the following telegram from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
giving their views on the retention of 
the $600 exemption. This fine, intelli- 
gent, and patriotic statement certainly 
deserves a place in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The proposal to increase personal income- 
tax exemptions is not feasible at this time 
in view of other tax reductions effective this 
year and the continuation of present levels 
of expenditures. The income-tax base 
should be kept broad through retention of 
the present $600 exemption. All self-sup- 
porting persons should make a direct contri- 
bution to the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. When the budgetary situation 
permits further reduction in income taxes, 
we would prefer a reduction in rates, par- 
ticularly in the lower brackets, in preference 
to higher exemptions. 

Joun C. Lynn, 
Legislative Director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, on 
January 6, 1953, I introduced a bill to 
increase the dependency allowance for 
income tax from $600 to $800. Iam still 
in favor of this plan and think it is pref- 
erable to the $100 increase in exemp- 
tions proposed here. However, it is de- 
sirable that the purchasing power of 
the little man and the wage earner be 
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increased immediately. For that rea- 
son. I reluctantly accept this proposal 
for a $100 increase in exemption. This 
will increase the purchasing power of a 
wage earner with a family of 3 by ap- 
proximately $5 per month. This amount 
is pitifully small, but for the average 
worker who is earning $50 per week, this 
is something that means better food, 
adequate clothing, or sometimes neces- 
sary medical attention for the family. 

The economic conditions of the coun- 
try are not improving. We have just 
seen February end with the highest un- 
employment-insurance claim load of the 
year, less than 5 percent below the post- 
war peak of 1950. The upturn in em- 
ployment that was supposed to come in 
March has now been hopefully postponed 
until May. Factories are not calling 
their workers back. Retail establish- 
ments look forward hopefully to the 
Easter boom in sales but as yet only 
hopefully, and they are not calling many 
workers back. The purchasing power of 
our consumers is down and surplus in- 
ventories are being depleted slowly if at 
all. The only immediate remedy is an 
increase in the purchasing power of the 
consumer and the greater the base the 
more effective it will be. This proposal 
reaches the greatest possible base. 

In my own State of Kentucky 11 per- 
cent of the insured workers filed unem- 
ployment claims during the first week 
of March. This group is not interested 
in lower taxes but rather in higher earn- 
ings. However, the employed group is 
interested in increasing its ability to buy, 
to purchase the essential needs for them- 
selves and their families, to send their 
children to school and enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. An increase in the con- 
sumer purchasing power will quickly be 
transferred to new jobs and a great part 
of the two and a quarter million work- 
ers now dependent on unemployment-in- 
surance payments will again become 
wage earners able and anxious to become 
profitable customers again. 

The next immediate need of this coun- 
try is jobs for the unemployed and the 
first step in that direction will be made 
if we adjust the tax program in line 
with the readjustment now facing our 
national economy. The second step will 
be to initiate a sound public-works pro- 
gram. The Comprehensive Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1938 authorized a flood-con- 
trol program for the Mississippi Valley. 
In my own community this included 
dams and reservoirs in the Big Sandy 
and Kentucky River Valleys. An imme- 
diate start on these projects, together 
with a revision in our tax program to 
increase purchasing power, will go far 
to prevent the present recession, read- 
justment, or whatever you may call it, 
from becoming a major depression. Ido 
not concur in the theory that we should 
stand idly by, postpone the critical date 
from March to May and from May to 
some other indefinite date in the hope 
that prosperity is just around the corner. 
I have repeatedly urged action by the 
executive branch of the Government and 
on the floor of this House. It is not too 
late, but time is running out. Let us 
take the first step here today to in- 
crease consumer purchasing power and 
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maintain our American standard of liv- 
ing, which means so much to all of us. 
Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Chairman, most 
of the debate today is mainly occasioned 
by reason of a motion that supposedly 
will be made to recommit this bill with 
instructions to the Ways and Means 
Committee to report it back with the 
dividend clause excluded and the sub- 
stitution of a provision giving our 54 mil- 
lion taxpayers and their dependents an 
exemption of $700 for income tax pur- 
poses instead of the $600 now allowed. 

This Congress, over strong and deter- 
mined opposition, has taken actions that 
have reduced expenditures and effected 
savings of billions of dollars for our peo- 
ple. The result of such a course of ac- 
tion and policy, rigidly adhered to, is 
reflected in the fact that during this 
year, 1954, income taxes have been re- 
duced 10 percent, excess profit taxes have 
been eliminated entirely and most ex- 
cise taxes have been reduced to 10 per- 
cent from their former rates of 15 per- 
cent, 20 percent or 25 percent. 

These reductions in taxes were made 
possible only because a majority of the 
Members of this House—many times 
only a bare majority—believed that the 
people of our country were entitled to a 
tax policy by Congress that not only 
would reduce taxes this year but should 
be followed by Congress until taxes be- 
came more in line with what people can 
afford to pay. 

When Congress permitted the 10 per- 
cent income tax levy to lapse in January, 
it saved individual income taxpayers $3 
billion. When we allowed excess profits 
taxes to lapse at the same time, we saved 
corporate taxpayers $1.7 billion. When 
we reduced excise taxes to 10 percent 
last week, we saved individual taxpayers 
another $900 million. 

Now, what is the situation confronting 
us today? We have for consideration 
H. R. 8300, the Revenue Revision Act for 
1954. One of its provisions extends cor- 
porate taxes to 52 percent for another 
year. By operation of law, these taxes 
would have been lowered to 47 percent. 
Extending the 5 percent additional tax 
for another year will raise an additional 
$1.2 billion in revenue. H. R. 8300, 
however, affords relief and corrects in- 
equities in many instances. The Approx- 
imate amount of saving to taxpayers, 
both individual and corporate in this 
bill, is approximately $1,400,000,000. 

Then we have the provision in this act 
which is known as the dividend exclu- 
sion provision. Since 1936, in addition 
to corporations having to pay taxes on 
any income earned by them, the law has 
provided that individual owners of the 
stock also had to pay taxes on the re- 
maining income without any credit 
whatever for the fact that the earnings 
of their stock had already been taxed. 
Between 1906 and 1936, some credit was 
given to individual owners of common 
Stock receiving dividends by reason of 
their stock earnings having already been 
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taxed. Before 1906, the earnings of cor- 
porations were taxed only once. 

If this bill is passed as written, the 
revenue lost from the dividend provision 
during fiscal year 1955 will be $240 mil- 
lion. If the $100 extra exemption is sub- 
stituted for the dividend provision, the 
revenue lost will be $2,300,000,000. This 
substitution, therefore, would further 
unbalance the budget by more than $2 
billion. In fiscal 1956, provided the mo- 
tion to recommit carries and the addi- 
tional exemption is substituted for the 
dividend exclusion provision, the reve- 
nue lost thereby would be $1,700,000,000. 

With the exception of two or three in- 
stances, I have been one of the majority 
in this House who voted for the reduc- 
tions in expenditures which alone have 
made any tax reductions possible. I 
have lost some votes on appropriations 
which, had they been won, would have 
made possible the passage of the motion 
to recommit with safety to our financial 
structure and, in addition, probably 
would have balanced the budget. But 
that is water over the dam. 

The first and greatest requirement of 
any sound, governmental financial sys- 
tem is a balanced budget, which means 
that a country is living within its in- 
come. It is my opinion that our own 
country’s economic system can be de- 
stroyed if we reach the point where con- 
cern is lost over whether or not it lives 
within its budget. 

It is well that a motion to recommit 
this bill be made. In my opinion, it 
should provide only for the striking of 
the dividend exclusion clause from the 
bill, and it should not provide, consid- 
ering the state of the budget, for any 
substitution that would deprive the Gov- 
ernment of any revenue whatever, much 
less one that would strip the Govern- 
ment of more than $2 billion yearly. 
Should such a motion be made, it would 
receive my vote. This does not mean 
that I think the dividend provision is a 
bad one. Instead, I think it is one which, 
if this House continues its insistence on 
economy, may, in time, receive its con- 
sideration. 

While it is my opinion that sound 
financial policy dictates that neither the 
dividend nor the added exemption pro- 
vision should be in this bill, I would also 
support a motion to recommit it for the 
substitution of an additional exemption 
provision for income-tax payers which 
would deprive the Government of no 
more revenue than will be lost by the 
dividend provision of H. R. 8300. 

There is nothing truer than that the 
income-tax payers of this country are de- 
serving of a greater exemption than they 
are now getting. It can and should be 
afforded in the next revenue act, provid- 
ed the 84th Congress is determined to 
continue a program of economy. It 
should not be given now, because the 
Government would simply have to bor- 
row the money lost by such an addition- 
al exemption and thus further increase 
our great national debt. While everyone 
knows that it is good politics to vote for 
the motion to recommit, it is, in my opin- 
ion, not in the interest of good, sound 
government. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
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Members who so desire may extend their 
remarks on H. R. 8300 at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my desire today to add to the remarks 
I made on the pending bill yesterday. 
Today, it is my intention to confine my 
remarks to the subject of a $100 in- 
crease in the exemption now allowed in 
the revenue law. 

The effort that is being made by the 
Democratic minority to increase the 
present exemption by $100 is all out of 
proportion to the actual benefit that 
would come to the small taxpayer. The 
extravagant language that is used to 
support this effort would indicate to an 
unthinking person that if adopted it 
would amount to something of a great 
benefit to the little taxpayer. 
us examine just what it would actually 
mean to such taxpayer. The following 
table which shows the reduction it would 
mean to taxpayers, is so surprisingly 
small, that it makes the extravagant 
arguments that have been made in þe- 
half of the small taxpayers as almost 
ridiculous. For instance, those in the 
$700-income class, if a single person, 
would benefit only to the extent of 38 
cents per week, and, if a married couple, 
it would provide no additional reduction 
over that such couple now has, and the 
same would be true even if the married 
eouple had two dependents. Those in 
the $1,000-income class would likewise, 
if a single person, only benefit to the 
extent of 38 cents per week, and if a 
married couple with no dependents there 
would be no additional reduction, nor 
would there be even if such married 
couple had two dependents. I have 
mentioned these two classes to illustrate 
how inconsequential would be the so- 
called saving to the little taxpayer. 
And, as will be seen from the following 
table, the reduction continues to be small 
no matter what income class you may 
be in. With this thought in mind, con- 
sider for yourself how small the reduc- 
tion would be in your own income class. 
Tax reduction per week realized from $100 

increase in exemption 


Tax reduction per 
week 


Income class 


. 27 

. 77 

. 77 $1.54 
42 27 1. 54 
.42 27 1.5⁴ 
50 77 1.54 
.58 85 1.69 
65 1.00 1.69 
+90 1.15 2.31 
1.02 1.31 2. 62 
1.13 1.40 2.92 
1.38 2.27 4.54 
1. 67 2.77 5.54 
1.75 3.42 6. 85 
1. 75 3. 50 7.00 
1.75 3. 50 7.00 


Thus, it can be seen that even though 
you were in the $1 million income class, 
it would only mean a reduction of $1.75 


Now, let 
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per week if single, and, for a married 
couple, $3.50, and, for a married couple 
with 2 dependents, only $7 per week. 
And remember the taxpayer would have 
to be a millionaire to get even that reduc- 
tion. Itis my opinion that the table I 
have given shows the utter fallacy of the 
argument that something worthwhile 
would be done for the little fellow if the 
$100 increase in exemption was adopted. 

If there is real concern for the little 
fellow, it should be shown by supporting 
the present administration in its effort 
to cut down the expenses of Government, 
balance the budget, and thereby make 
substantial reductions in taxes. This 
has already been done by the present ad- 
ministration. It has in 1 year reduced 
the expenses of Government by over $12 
billion. It has reduced taxes by $7 bil- 
lion. In the next year it will still fur- 
ther cut Government expenses and re- 
duce taxes in a way that will still fur- 
ther benefit our taxpayers. 

When the Republicans turned over the 
control of this Government to the Dem- 
ocratie Party, as a result of the 1932 elec- 
tions the people of our country had a 
$2,500 exemption from taxes. During 
the years when the Democratic Party 
was in control this $2,500 exemption was 
cut down to only $500. At the time the 
Democratic Party took over the income- 
tax rate was only 1% percent in the low- 
est bracket. Today it is 20 percent. 

In the debate, time and again, state- 
ments have been made by those who 
favor $100 increase in exemptions that 
would make it appear that the so-called 
little taxpayers were crying out loud to 
escape the payment of a part of the ex- 
pense of carrying on our Government. I 
do not believe that such is the case. I 
believe that little taxpayers are patri- 
otic. I firmly believe they are willing to 
pay a part of maintaining our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to give us national 
security. They are willing to assist in 
the payment of benefits to our aged, our 
blind, and handicapped in life. They are 
anxious to assist our health program 
that means the building of hospitals and 
our program of providing medical and 
hospital treatment, and all the other 
benefits that are provided for those who 
come within the scope of Federal care. 
To increase the tax exemption to $700 
would mean the loss of over 82 ½ billion 
in revenue and would cause all these 
helpful programs to suffer. Even the 
little taxpayers do not want such a 
result. 

What we need today is a continuation 
of a Republican Congress under the lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower that 
guarantees a continued reduction in un- 
wise Government spending and a reduc- 
tion in Federal taxes when and as our 
financial condition permits. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak on the bill now before us, which 
has been characterized as one of the larg- 
est and most comprehensive legislative 
measures ever to come before this or any 
other legislative body. One cannot but 
agree that when we have a bill that con- 
tains 820 pages of fine print, which in 
turn includes and carries 8,023 different 
sections of the Federal tax law, then a 
most difficult task confronts each one of 
us. I would hazard a guess that but 
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very few of us have even had the time 
to read the legislation, let alone study it. 
The report itself is a document of 550 
pages and this presumes that that many 
pages are required for even a basic ex- 
planation of the bill without all the rami- 
fieations which could be, yes, and indeed 
must be, added in tax consultation and 
review. We have here the new tax code 
a complete résumé of our whole tax 
structure. 

We are advised that 2 years of staff 
work went into the preparation of this 
and that some 15,000 replies to ques- 
tionnaires were reviewed and something 


` like 300,000 man-hours of time consumed 


in such preparation and review. The re- 
sults of this groundwork were packed 
into a mere 6 weeks of final hearings. 
Finally, this massive document and the 
bulky report was ordered printed on the 
9th of March of this year. Debate began 
yesterday on the 17th of March and final 
action is at hand today on the 18th. 
This is just 9 days for the uninitiated 
to become acquainted with all this mate- 
rial. It is patently impossible for such 
to be done. The time permitted is gross- 
ly inadequate for any study of so com- 
plex and comprehensive a proposition. 
Most of this covers material which the 
average taxpayer never even considers— 
collapsible corporations, carryforwards 
and carrybacks, transferred income, 
trusts, estates, income from foreign cor- 
porations, charity deductions, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

This is not to indicate that any dis- 
agreement exists on the proper place and 
the need for a revision and recodifica- 
tion of our tax statutes. That much is 
supported by all. However, we might at 
least have been offered this revision 
in digestible pieces. Forward progress 
should be made in terms of agreement 
on changing procedures and technical 
matters, deletion of obsolete language, 
and so forth, and then, and only then, 
should matters be taken up where sub- 
stantive changes in tax philosophy are 
involved or where substantive changes in 
tax policies are recommended. We could 
consider, and support, the technical and 
administrative changes and then have 
time and debate for substantive changes. 
In this bill, we have not only necessary 
modifications but changes in tax phi- 
losophy and changes in tax revenues 
which will extend in amount and rami- 
fication over many years to come. It is 
just too much to have all in one piece 
and it cannot be digested or explained in 
a few minutes—as the President made 
amply clear in his nationwide address of 
the 15th. Top all this off with a closed 
or gag rule—where the House cannot 
work its will—and it is hard to conceive 
of a situation more difficult in which 
the average Member must operate. We 
are in the dark indeed. 

The President has given his blessings 
to this bill and is standing behind it. 
I had hoped that in this session that I 
could give support to the tax proposals 
of the President and follow his wishes. 
However, in spite of this firm wish and 
the statement by the President on this 
bill, I am still convinced that this leg- 
islation as presented by the committee 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, shines 
benignly upon those best able to pay, 
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while hiding its face from the average 
person. Now, I have no wish to say that 
those most able to pay should not have, 
or do not actually need, some of the 
benefits provided for them in this bill, for 
I realize that taxes are always burden- 
some and hard to meet even for the 
large-income earner. Still, we must here 
represent the people across the board, 
big and little alike. If relief is to be 
given, it should be uniform in that we 
should see to it that such relief extends 
to all as best we are able to determine 
their need. 

In January of this year, under man- 
date from the law itself—passed by the 
now minority party—the excess-profits 
tax on corporations was removed in the 
sum of $2 billion, which must have given 
investment and job creation a slight 
push, and taxes upon individuals were 
cut nearly $3 billion. Of that $3 billion, 
70 percent, or $2.063 billion, was split by 
the 11.3 million taxpayers earning $5,000 
ormore. The remaining 30 percent was 
divided by the 33 million taxpayers in the 
under $5,000 group. That cut, which 
Was proper and necessary as it had been 
a special emergency levy, should also 
have been some help to savings, invest- 
ment, and job creation, if we use the 
theory of those now supporting the legis- 
lation presently before us—that is, that 
savings must come first. In the face of 
an impending deficit under this new bal- 
anced-budget administration, this might 
seem to be enough tax cutting. Just last 
week the majority advised that we could 
not eliminate the tax on admissions cost- 
ing less than 50 cents. That sort of tax 
cut we could not have. We were in- 
formed that we could jiggle excise taxes 
by extending emergency levels—and only 
the minority kept this from being per- 
manent—on some items and scale down 
excises in excess of 10 percent—although 
the outcome was an increase in total ex- 
cises of about $165 million. 

Now, this revision bill, as it has sud- 
denly become popular to designate it, 
still manages to include tax cuts, and 
these brought. about by substantive tax 
changes which will increase in amount 
with the passing of time. We are told, 
it is true, that by extending the 52-per- 
cent rate on corporations that there is 
no loss by this bill since the extension 
will bring in $1.2 billion for this fiscal 
year. However, the sponsors do not ad- 
vise us as to the impact of the cut next 
year when the provisions of this bill are 
more fully operative and the 52-percent 
corporation rate goes back to 47 percent. 
No such modesty is in evidence, however, 
when the subject of the loss if the per- 
sonal exemption level is presented. 

Let me make clear now, that I wish 
that this bill could be divided so that we 
could adopt the needed technical and ad- 
ministrative changes and then have a 
look at the substantive changes. That 
I should be happy to support. In its 
present form, I find myself compelled to 
vote against the passage of the bill. 

This comes with great reluctance. I 
am not concerned that such negative 
vote will be charged off to election year 
politics. What concerns me is that I 
must vote “nay” even though this bill, 
H. R, 8300, contains many admirable fea- 
tures which I should like to support. 
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These are now well known and include 
such things as the exemption for those 
retired and living on pension income, the 
exemption provided for certain working 
parents supporting children, the increase 
of medical costs which may be deducted, 
the allowance to deduct for a child in 
school under some conditions, the pro- 
visions on split family support, the de- 
duction of soil-conservation costs by 
farmers and so on. I support these pro- 
visions even though I realize that the 
actual benefit to the small payer would 
be less than the same benefit to the one 
with larger earnings. These benefits do 
not approach the benefits flowing to cor- 
porations by extending one rate to bring 
in 1.2 billion and then allowing other 
tax favors in the form of depreciation 
allowances changes, foreign income 
changes and so forth, in the amount of 
619 million—and more to come later. 
On the medical provisions alone, the 
total deduction must in most cases still 
exceed 10 percent of the adjusted gross 
income or the flat deduction of 10 per- 
cent will be taken by the small taxpayer 
who has no other fancy deductions. 
The more solvent taxpayer will find 
other fine provisions to aid in his deduc- 
tion total. 

I should like to close my remarks by 
saying that this whole measure is far 
too complex to have been digested at this 
time by a noncommittee Member. Still, 
even the average can quickly see the pre- 
ponderance of benefits accrue this year, 
and such will accrue even more later, to 
those very taxpayers who have been 
most benefited by other tax cuts of this 
year. It can be quickly seen that there 
are sound alternatives to the proposed 
provision of eliminating what is called 
the double taxation of dividend income. 
The less than $5,000 income earner is but 
lightly blessed in this document. Addi- 
tionally, the very provisions of this act, 
when established as law, cannot but act 
to lock him in for many years as one who 
must heavily share the burden of Fed- 
eral taxes. If the current downturn 
continues, and I hope that it does not, we 
shall learn again the hard way, that you 
cannot inspire the productive machine 
of this Nation by pumping Federal tax 
cuts in at the top. Such funds all too 
often go into sterile savings and the re- 
sultant curtailment of demand pulls 
down, rather than building up, the great 
structure of our marvelous economy. I 
insist that if the bill had been divided, it 
could have been supported. As it is, it 
is unfair and not worthy of support. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is so simple that I am sure no 
one is being fooled, certainly not the 
American people. 

Everyone knows that the election of 
1952 broke all records in the amount of 
Money spent by the Republicans. The 
supporters of the late Senator Taft 
charged after the primaries and the 
convention that it was big money and 
its use to an extent never before ap- 
proached that defeated Mr. Republican. 
It was the same story in the election 
campaign. 

Everyone knows that is the reason for 
the present give-away policy. The ad- 
ministration unfortunately must keep 
faith with the $13 billion corporations 
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that put up most of the purchase price 
of the 1952 election. 

I think the President would sooner 
have it the other way. But there is 
nothing he can do about it. The com- 
mitments were made by the practical 
politicians who managed the campaigns, 
primary and general election. The com- 
mitments they made in order to get the 
cash for the campaign cannot be ig- 
nored. 

There is nothing in what I am saying 
that is not a matter of common knowl- 


edge. 
COMING FROM THE WOODSHED 

No one is being fooled as to the reason 
for some eleventh hour changes of heart 
in the other side of the aisle. I know 
that many of my dear colleagues on that 
side would prefer to follow their hearts 
and their minds. Certainly it is not a 
joy for them to eat their own words, 


as little boys coming out from the wood- 


shed after a painful session with old 
man authority. 

Everyone knows what is in the wind, 
Most everyone has an idea of the nature 
of the conversations in the woodshed. 
Do not come around later when the cam- 
paign needs fuel unless prepared to co- 
operate now. 

Of course, the bill is loaded against the 
little fellow. I do not think the propo- 
nents make much of an effort to hide the 
fact. The trouble is that the arithmetic 
of this tax bill is as simple as 2 times 2, 
and it all adds up to the man or woman 
who works for a living with hands or with 
brain paying a higher tax than a man or 
woman who lives from clipped coupons. 
That just does not make sense, and words 
of denial cannot keep 2 times 2 from 
coming out 4. 

There is some good in this bill. It was 
put there by way of sugar coating. Some 
of these provisions I have supported. I 
have supported them because they are 
just and equitable and they will help 
mothers and teachers and folks grounded 
down with medical bills. I shall con- 
tinue to support such measures. It is too 
bad the good features are so few. 

DOUBLE TAXATION TOMMYROT 


Mr. Chairman, we have heard more 
than enough of talk about double taxa- 
tion. Most of this is pure tommyrot. In 
a recent letter, a copy of which was sent 
me, the eminent Chicago attorney, 
Joseph F. Grossman, shows up the hol- 
lowness of this argument with conclusive 
finality. I might say that Mr. Grossman 
is esteemed one of the outstanding au- 
thorities of the Nation on municipal law. 
He is the special assistant corporation 
counsel of Chicago in charge of all liti- 
gation and rate negotiations with gas, 
electricity, telephone, and other public 
utilities companies. He knows the sub- 
ject and he knows the laws. 

I am sure my colleagues will find Mr. 
Grossman’s letter most illuminating. I 
am quoting it in its entirety: 

MR. GROSSMAN’S LETTER 

Dear Sm: I am burned up by the agitation 
in the press and in Congress concerning the 
injustice of double taxation of corporate in- 
come allegedly imposed by the United States 
internal revenue law. So-called economists, 
investors, and dealers in securities claim the 
Federal income tax unjustly discriminates 


against stockholders oy 55 taxing the earnings 
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of the corporation and again taxing the 
same earnings when paid as dividends. 

How long can the public be fooled by its 
princes of industry and their Representatives 
in Congress? When has a stockholder of a 
corporation whose securities are widely held 
paid any part of the tax on the income of 
a public utility, industrial or other business? 
When has such corporation failed to include 
its income taxes in the cost of its services 
and products and to charge such taxes to 
its customers? 

For example, in recent cases before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission and the 
courts, public utilities have applied for and 
have received increases in telephone, gas, and 
electric rates to provide a reasonable return 
to the investors in their equity securities, 
after taxes, payable by the corporation, as 
follows: 


Gross 
annual 
increase 


Return 


Taxes 


Illinois Bell Tele- 
Peoples Co 4, 657, 


$9, 046, 000 $7, 472. 000 
488, 7010 2, 168, 200 


In the case of utilities the charges to con- 
sumers for corporate taxes, including Federal 
income tax, is made public. In unregulated 
business the public is not let in on the secret 
that all taxes, whether on real or personal 
property, income, or privilege to engage in 
business, on sales or on use of commodities, 
are in essence, excise taxes which are paid 
by the occupants of housing and the ulti- 
mate purchaser of things to eat, wear or 
enjoy. 

Family or closely held corporations argue 
that the tax on dividends penalizes their 
form of business because if they were not 
incorporated they would be required to pay 
only one tax on net earnings. The answers 
to this argument are: (1) that these are the 
small businesses which do not affect the 
economy of the Nation; (2) that the cor- 
porate form of business is of their own 
choice for ultimate capital gain or to avoid 
personal liability in case of loss; and (3) the 
salaries of those in control of small corpora- 
tions as well as widely held corporations are 
deductible expenses in computing the cor- 
porate income tax, and if dividends are taxed 
less than other income there may be a shift 
in the small corporations from taking earn- 
ings in the form of salaries to the form of 
dividends. 

There was a time not so long ago when 
the United States internal revenue law pro- 
vided a favored rate of tax on a limited 
amount of earned income. Now it is pro- 
posed to reverse the weights in favor of 
dividends over income from labor and per- 
sonal services. 

Would it not be preferable to hold to the 
reduction in the tax rate on corporate in- 
come effective April 1, 1954, without repeal, 
and relieve the masses who use water, gas, 
electricity, telephone, transportation, etc., 
as well as food, clothing and shelter, of a 
part of the burden of the cost of such serv- 
ices and commodities? 

Very truly yours, > 
JOSEPH F. GROSSMAN, 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I realize, as all of us do, that Fed- 
eral taxation is approaching the con- 
fiscatory stage. Because of this, I have 
joined with other Members in organized 
efforts to cut down Federal spending 
and to reduce budget requests. 

Last year those of us who worked for 
economy succeeded in cutting appropri- 
ations approximately $13 billion and in 
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the year before approximately $81 
billion. 

I felt that even greater reductions 
could have been made, and tried to make 
them. However, we did not have enough 
votes to make deeper cuts. 

In my opinion we cannot have real 
tax relief until deeper cuts are made in 
Federal spending. I believe that at least 
$3 billion could be cut from President 
Eisenhower's requested appropriations 
this year. I hope that such reductions 
will be made, and I intend to vote for 
them as the various appropriation bills 
come up for action. 

I have been disappointed that the pres- 
ent administration has not exerted 
stronger efforts to reduce unnecessary 
spending. I believe that our foreign- 
spending program could be reduced 
much more than the President has rec- 
ommended. I hope that it will be so 
reduced. The last 6 months’ report of 
the Mutual Security Administration re- 
cites such things as the spending of 
American tax money to rehabilitate In- 
dia’s railroad system. Twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars of a special fund of fifty- 
seven and a half million dollars was al- 
located for purchase of steel for India; 
another twenty million dollars to help 
finance the purchase of 100 new loco- 
motives and 5,000 new freight cars in 
India, 

Other millions were spent to buy fer- 
tilizer for India and to expand India’s 
Sindri fertilizer plant, which is said to 
be the largest fertilizer plant in Asia. 

Other millions have been spent for 
farming implements and agricultural 
machinery, and for drilling irrigation 
wells in India’s farming areas. 

India is only one of many countries 
where this kind of boondoggling is being 
carried on with American taxpayers’ 
money, while Germany, our late enemy, 
has given tax relief to individuals up to 
25 percent; Holland has given tax relief 
to her citizens; so has Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Israel, and Australia. 

For my part, I have for some years 
been trying to get the rest of the world 
off the backs of American taxpayers, and 
I am ready to begin to try to give some 
relief to American taxpayers. 

Sometimes the best way to stop ex- 
travagance is to cut off the money for 
the spenders. If they cannot get it, they 
will have to stop spending. 

In my opinion, the disease calls for a 
drastic remedy, and since it is evident 
that the spenders in the Government are 
not going to voluntarily reduce their 
spending, let us cut off some of the 
money and apply some pressure in that 
way to cut spending. 

I can see no good reason why our 
Government should continue to scatter 
American taxpayers’ money all over the 
face of the earth in amounts up to 
six and a half billion dollars per annum, 
which was the figure for last year, and 
continue to tell the people at home they 
can have no relief. 

All these countries which I have 
named as giving tax relief to their citi- 
zens are getting money from the United 
States, taken from the pockets of these 
American taxpayers to whom tax relief 
continues to be denied, 
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While the tax relief provided in this 
bill is small, it is a step in the right 
direction. I urge that this relief be 
granted, that substantial cuts be made 
this year in foreign spending and that 
waste and extravagance at home be 
stopped, so that real tax relief can be 
granted to our overburdened taxpayers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called tax revision bill now under 
consideration, consists of 873 typewrit- 
ten pages. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has devoted months in holding 
hearings and deliberating with experts 
from the Treasury Department on writ- 
ing this legislation. This legislation is 
being debated under a closed rule. The 
average Congressman who is not a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
has not had an opportunity to properly 
legislate or offer amendments to this 
important bill dealing with the taxes 
of the American people. I have learned 
from testimony given by the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee when 
they appeared before the Rules Commit- 
tee on this bill that most of the important 
provisions concerning tax reductions and 
concessions was voted upon in the Ways 
and Means Committee by a strict 
party vote. 

Two weeks ago when the excise-tax 
legislation was on the floor of the House 
we learned that it was only by reason of 
the united opposition of the Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the Republicans retreated 
from their position to make special war- 
time excise taxes permanent. The Dem- 
crats on the Ways and Means Committee 
are to be commended in securing this 
concession on the excise-tax bill which 
merely extended these wartime taxes for 
1 year. 

We have been listening to the debates 
conducted by the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee on this complex 
tax legislation for 2 days. There is no 
question in my mind that this bill is a 
typical piece of Republican tax legisla- 
tion that grants numerous concessions 
and windfalls to the corporations and 
other large-bracket taxpayers. 

Everybody concedes today that we are 
in a critical recession and unemployment 
is rampant throughout the country. 
Twenty-five years ago we learned that 
when purchasing power is at a low ebb, 
unemployment grows. If the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee cooperated with the Democratic 
members on reducing the unreasonable 
tax concessions made to dividend recipi- 
ents and other large-bracket taxpayers 
and increased the exemptions to millions 
of small-bracket taxpayers throughout 
the country, I could support this legis- 
lation. I intend to vote for the motion 
to recommit this bill which motion will 
ask for an increased exemption to every 
taxpayer on earned income from six to 
seven hundred dollars. The present tax 
exemptions are wholly unrealistic. The 
exemptions to the average taxpayer were 
lower during the war crisis because our 
economy needed to control inflation and 
absorb the abnormal purchasing power. 
Today the economic situation has swung 
in the other direction, and the only way 
to increase purchasing power is to place 
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more spending money in the pockets of 
millions throughout the country. 

On Tuesday of this week, Senator 
WALTER GEORGE who, to my mind is the 
greatest expert on our financial economy 
in either House of Congress, spoke on the 
floor of the other body, advocating to 
increase the exemption from six to eight 
hundred dollars. He is 100 percent cor- 
rect in his insistence that prosperity will 
be aided by increasing the exemption of 
millions rather than giving the tax bene- 
fits to a small percentage in the high 
brackets. The trickle-down policy of the 
Republican Party proved a failure in the 
1920’s and brought on the depression. It 
is again demonstrated that prosperity 
cannot continue under this economic 
theory. Our Republican friends say that 
large tax concessions at the top will allow 
industry to expand. I ask what value 
is that procedure when the people can- 
not buy what industry makes. As proof 
of that statement, let us examine the 
condition of the basic industry like steel. 
Steel is operating at some 65 to perhaps 
70 percent of capacity. There is no lack 
of capacity for the steel mills to produce 
steel. The same is true almost in every 
other type industry. This condition is 
due to the lack of buying power or to the 
natural human reaction to a declining 
income which leads us on to save and to 
keep what we earn in such a period. In 
other words, if the daily income of a 
worker is going down, he ceases to pur- 
chase actively in the market. One 
important step toward relieving this con- 
dition is to increase the average tax- 
payer's exemption which will give him 
more buying power. 

President Eisenhower, in a public 
statement over a month ago, said that 
the Government would take steps to re- 
lieve unemployment if it continued to 
sag. By raising the tax exemption from 
six to seven hundred dollars is a step in 
the right direction. Senator GEORGE'S 
suggestion that it be raised to $800 is 
more realistic under our present eco- 
nomic condition than the $100 raise 
which will be offered in the recommital 
motion. There is no doubt in my mind 
that if this tax bill passes the House, it 
will be thoroughly debated and amended 
over a period of weeks in the other body 
and it is my hope and conviction that a 
great number of practical and necessary 
changes will be made in it before it be- 
comes a law. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, so far 
as I am concerned I will approach a 
decision on this bill just as I have always 
approached the consideration and deter- 
mination of every tax bill, that is, on the 
basis of what is fair, equitable, and just 
for the great rank and file of the Amer- 
ican people, and what is best, all cir- 
cumstances and needs considered, in or- 
der to preserve and support the great 
free-enterprise system predicated on the 
industry, initiative, and abilities of our 
individual citizens. 

Regardless of what may be said here 
about politics and partisanism, I would 
never permit political factors to govern 
my position on this bill. Since I have 
been privileged to be in this great, distin- 
guished deliberative body, I have voted 
on many tax and revenue measures. 
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During the war and since, I have been 
called upon to vote upon several bills 
which by their provisions exacted huge 
sums of money—billions and billions 
of dollars—from the pocketbooks and 
earnings of the American people. Ihave 
voted against many of these measures, 
not because of political and partisan con- 
siderations but because I honestly con- 
cluded that they were excessive, con- 
fiscatory, extortionate, or unconscionable 
demands and burdens upon the largest 
number of our citizens, and tended to 
impair or stiffle the spark of incentive 
so vital to the efficient and profitable 
functioning of our business system and 
the promotion of the most desirable, yes 
imperative, aim of full-time employ- 
ment and general prosperity for all. 

This bill is in truth a monumental and 
astounding document. It seeks to re- 
vise the internal revenue laws of the 
United States. It covers about every 
conceivable tax problem. It embraces 
a voluminous detailed enumeration of 
statutory rules that is fairly staggering. 
If it omits any single subject pertinent 
to tax laws and procedures, it is not be- 
cause of lack of subjects or treatment 
and it certainly is not readily apparent, 
although as in the case with all legisla- 
tion doubtless time and study will dis- 
close some matters that might have been 
included, as well as some things that 
should not be included. 

It is not my purpose to expound upon 
the multifold provisions of the bill or 
discuss it at length. The bill is so long 
and complex that it defies cursory analy- 
sis in the same way that it enjoins de- 
tailed explanation. 

Tax bills like other bills should be de- 
termined on principles, not upon sheer 
expediency. Call it the trickle-down 
theory, or whatever you will, any meas- 
ure based on promoting the prosperity 
of the privileged group and the vested 
classes in order thus to permit better 
conditions and standards for wage earn- 
ers, small businessmen, farmers, and 
workers, and the rank and file must be 
considered, I think, basically unsound, 
not only as it relates to the principles of 
social justice, but also as an effective 
revenue-producing mechanism. I must 
reject such a short-sighted, out-dated 
policy as well as its underlying philos- 
ophy. 

To balance the budget is a most desir- 
able aim which probably cannot be 
realized this year, if indeed it can be 
realized in the next fiscal year. I hope 
we can have a balanced budget at an 
early date and I am willing to work for 
it. But of course, I cannot support any 
tax program or budget-balancing pro- 
gram which is not based on fair, just, 
efficient, and equitable principles. 

The American people have long stag- 
gered under oppressive burdens of tax- 
ation. First depression, then war, then 
cold war with its huge cost have exacted 
astronomic sums from all our people. 
The well-to-do classes were taxed al- 
most to the point of confiscation. The 
small business groups were mulcted and 
sacked. And the ordinary men and 
women, the workers, farmers, people of 
ordinary means, yes even the poor, were 
reduced in their frugal standards of liv- 
ing by gigantic tax levies. 
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I think these people are entitled to re- 
lief. I regret that conditions in the 
world do not reasonably permit real sub- 
stantial tax relief. But I think that we 
can in a sound way, in a way thoroughly 
consistent with fiscal soundness, if the 
budget is managed wisely, extend at 
least some little relief. Such relief will 
have solid, though not really substantial, 
benefits. It will, to a degree, restore 
waning purchasing power. It will raise 
standards of the lower-income groups to 
some extent. It will assure the people 
that the Congress is trying to relieve 
their burdens. And surely that is what 
every Member of the House wants to do. 

Let us give the common people some 
consideration. They richly deserve some 
reduction of their onerous tax burdens. 
I appreciate that under the particular 
situation that obtains in the House to- 
day, this reduction can not be truly 
weighty. But at least let us do what we 
are able to do under the rules here today 
to lighten current tax burdens. This 
Nation must not spent itself into bank- 
ruptcy and weakness at a time when we 
need solvency and strength for all our 
people. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral of my colleagues from both sides of 
the aisle have asked that I explain just 
how it happens that a serious inflation 
can and probably would result if we 
amended this bill to raise the exemption 
for dependents. 

First, let us agree, and I believe every- 
one in this House does agree, that infia- 
tion is permanent. Much as we might 
like to, we cannot turn the clock back. 
Once inflation is inflicted upon us, we are 
stuck with it, probably for the rest of our 
lives. It is unnecessary to cite to this 
group the disastrous, even tragic, effect 
of the inflations of the past and ghastly 
effect on those of fixed incomes, pen- 
sions, and so forth, especially, of course, 
those in the lower income brackets. The 
whittling away of 50 percent of the value 
of savings, whether it be in life-insur- 
ance policies or bonds, and all of the in- 
sidious but tragic effects of inflation, 
affecting 160 million men, women, and 
children. Inflation when once we have 
it is permanent. 

One hundred dollars increased exemp- 
tion for each dependent would relieve a 
taxpayer of $20, $40, $60, or more in taxes 
this year. I repeat this year and this 
year only. We can change the law an- 
other year. 

For each $100 increased exemption, 
our country loses $2,400,000,000 revenue. 

Since the budget is not in balance and 
probably cannot be this year, this loss 
of revenue must be financed by bank bor- 
rowings. When as a government we fi- 
mance our deficits directly from the 
banks, we in effect create $2,400,000,000 
of new money for every $100 of increased 
exemption. 

This $2,400,000,000 of new money 
added to our present $125 billion of 
money in circulation—currency plus 
demand deposits—is an increase of ap- 
proximately 2 percent in the money 
supply. 

This $2,400,000,000 added money sup- 
ply immediately starts chasing the sup- 
ply of goods with the result, as most 
everyone here agrees. of perhaps gradu- 
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ally but certainly inevitably, other things 
being equal raising prices by 2 percent. 

Well that does not sound like much, 
but assuming that the taxpayer, whose 
income is $5,000 per year or less, spends 
it all in living—and we agree that prac- 
tically all such taxpayers do spend it 
all—that increases his cost of living by 
2 percent or $100 per year. Bear in mind 
that that is $100 per year for the rest of 
his natural life, in all probability. 

In other words, you have got to ex- 
plain to your constituency why you gave 
this taxpayer a credit of $20 to $60 this 
year and insidiously penalized him $100 
per year for the rest of his life to do so. 

But that is not all. $2,400,000,000 new 
money deposited in the banks of this 
country increases our lending power 
from $10 billion to more than $12 billion. 
If the people of this country encouraged 
by the example of their Government in 
further deficit spending and inflation, 
decided to use this credit, the inflation 
can spiral upward as high as an added 
$12 billion on top of the $2 billion new 
money, namely, somewhere between $14 
and $15 billion. Now that percentage- 
wise is terrific and, ladies and gentlemen, 
these are cold hard facts. It all could 
happen if you increase this exemption by 
just $100. 

The voters of this country are much 
better informed than they used to be. 
They aren’t easily fooled. They may be 
temporarily mislead by slogans of “rich 
man’s bill” or “increase the spending 
power of the lower income brackets,” 
but when they find that for a mere $20, 
$40, $60 tax relief for this year and this 
year only, you have foisted upon them 
and their children a possible increased 
cost of living from 2 percent to 10 per- 
cent for the rest of their lives, they may 
demand an accounting and those of you 
who believe you can explain to them, 
that their vote in reward for this $20 
to $60 tax relief really costs them, thous- 
ands of dollars in the long run, may find 
zou have a great deal of explaining to 
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My friends from both sides of the 
aisle, please do not sell our country down 
the river to another inflation like the 
tragedy of the past. When $100 in- 
creased exemption can cause this vast 
tragedy is it worth it? Is it worth it for 
temporary glory from some who are 
presently uninformed on this matter of 
inflation? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the past year the public, 
the Members of Congress alike, have been 
led to believe that the House Ways and 
Means Committee has been deliberating 
on a tax reduction bill. Now we are in- 
formed by Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, including Uncle“ Dan REED, that 
the product of the many months of hear- 
ings by his committee is merely a tax 
revision bill, or a recodification of tax 
laws. We are told that the bill being 
considered today, H. R. 8300, is no place 
for tax reductions. 

I am sure that many of our colleagues 
here today are equally alarmed and dis- 
appointed that the long wait for the op- 
portunity to reduce taxes for the work- 
ing man has turned into a choice be- 
tween killing a measure that will be ad- 
ministratively helpful and provides a few 
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minor benefits for low-income people, or 
voting for a measure that provides fur- 
ther tax loopholes for corporations and 
wealthy stockholders. It is not an easy 
choice to make. 

I have decided to vote for H. R. 8300 
because of the risk that no better sub- 
stitute bill would be presented to the 
83d Congress and this would mean de- 
priving the working man of some of the 
minor advantages he would derive from 
it, such as increased deductions for medi- 
cal expenses, certain types of depend- 
ents, carrying charges on installment 
purchases, child-care expenses, and so 
forth. However, I am strenuously op- 
posed to the sharp reduction provided 
by H. R. 8300 on taxes levied against 
income from dividends on securities. 
There can be no justification for this un- 
earned bonanza for the wealthy stock- 
holders at a time when individual in- 
come-tax exemptions remain at the low- 
est ebb in history. Since we are now 
on a so-called peace-time economy, indi- 
vidual income-tax exemptions should be 
gradually raised to where they were in 
pre-World War II years, which was 
$2,000 per person. 

It is fallacious to argue that produc- 
tion will be stimulated if big-business 
men make greater profits and wealthy 
stockholders have higher personal in- 
comes. I believe that a more important 
factor is stimulating the purchasing 
power of American families in the low- 
and middle-income groups. 

Therefore, I have today introduced a 
companion bill to S. 2983 introduced by 
Senator GEORGE, a recognized expert on 
finance and taxation. This bill provides 
for raising personal exemptions for each 
taxpayer and each dependent from the 
present $600 level to $800 this year and 
$1,000 next year. If the administra- 
tion is so gravely concerned about the 
losses in revenue which might result from 
the enactment of this measure, and is 
sincere in its promise of sponsoring just 
tax laws, it will follow through by pass- 
ing legislation to plug the loopholes in 
H. R. 8300 through which it will con- 
tinue to lose billions of dollars. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the House of Representatives 
this week took up one of the most far- 
reaching pieces of legislation to come 
before Congress in a long time. It is a 
bill which completely rewrites the tax 
code of the United States—redrafting 
and codifying a jumble of laws, amend- 
ments, and amendments to amendments 
which over a period of 70 years or so has 
made our Federal tax statutes more and 
more confusing. 

As the first real face-lifting job on our 
tax laws as a whole in those many years, 
this bill, of course, has much to recom- 
mend it. But in the process of rewriting 
the tax code the Republican majority on 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
has attempted to change the historic 
direction of our principles of Federal 
taxation in order to ease the tax burdens 
for Big Business and the very wealthy 
at the expense of the wage earner, the 
small-business man, and other average 
taxpayers. ‘That is where the big fight 
arises in connection with this bill—a 
fight which will rage not only in the 
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House but in the Senate for many of the 
forthcoming weeks of this session of 
Congress. 

For here is what the committee has 
recommended: 

First. Corporations are to be given 
entirely new and very generous treat- 
ment on depreciation of new plants and 
equipment; that is, instead of taking a 
deduction on taxes each year equal to 
the pro rated cost of the new facili- 
ties, they could depreciate—or write off 
through tax deductions—at twice the 
present rate. This is a bonanza to many 
corporations. 

Second. Owners of common stocks are 
to get a special tax credit—a reduction, 
not from income but from taxes—for a 
percentage of the dividends they receive 
each year. In other words, a man whose 
income is derived largely or entirely 
through dividends on common stocks 
would pay a much smaller income tax 
than the wage earner, businessman, 
doctor, lawyer, engineer, or anyone else 
making exactly the same income. 

What kind of fairness is that? 

Third. Wealthy individuals under this 
bill could actually increase their take- 
home pay—their income after taxes—by 
making charitable gifts of certain types, 
In other words, under the loophole pro- 
vided in this bill, a man who presumably 
was making a 2-year gift to charity of 
certain income could actually reduce his 
total tax bill and thus have more money 
to spend or save than he would have had 
if he had not made the charitable 
contribution. 

There are many other features written 
into this bill to benefit the wealthy, while 
little or nothing in the way of tax relief 
is accorded to the average taxpayer in 
this measure. About the only way the 
average taxpayer would benefit at all in 
this bill would be through some very 
modest deductions written in to apply 
only in case of a family catastrophe of 
one sort or another, such as big medical 
expenses, or the necessity of a widow or 
widower to hire someone to care for small 
children while the head of the family is 
working. And that is only a pittance. 

The Democrats in the House are united 
in a fight to send the bill back to com- 
mittee to increase individual exemptions 
under the Federal income tax law from 
$600 to $700 each. This would provide 
some tax relief for every taxpayer, not 
just for the few. 

Under the rules of the House applying 
to tax bills, we cannot amend the bill on 
the House floor. We must either vote it 
up or down, or send it back to committee 
with definite but limited instructions for 
a few specific changes. That is all we 
can do once it comes out on the floor. 
The Democrats on the Ways and Means 
Committee fought valiantly to amend 
the bill in committee to eliminate these 
special interest provisions for the 
wealthy, but were outvoted on strict 
party lines in every attempt they made. 
Now we will see how many Republicans 
will join us on the House floor to recom- 
mit the bill to grant higher exemptions 
to everyone. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, as I listened to our Republi- 
can friends discussing the tax bill, I came 
to the conclusion that they consider an 
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increase in tax exemptions for individ- 
ual taxpayers a tax cut, while a reduc- 
tion in taxes on stock dividends is tax 
revision. According to their philosophy 
it is demagogery to advocate and vote 
for increased tax exemptions but it is 
good statesmanship and good American- 
ism to vote for tax relief for those whose 
income is derived from investments in 
corporation stock. The so-called tax- 
revision bill proposed by the administra- 
tion reflects the philosophy of the ma- 
jority party which has always reflected 
the views of big business which, not 
only on taxes, but on every other ques- 
tion, considers it unsound to give any 
consideration to the wage earner and the 
average citizen. 

Behind the present bill now before us, 
are the same people who over the past 
20 years have opposed every social re- 
form that would lift the level of living 
for the average American citizen. Yet 
it has been these great social-reform 
programs which have helped not only the 
wage earners, the farmers, and the 
small-business men but big business it- 
self, as the record of the past genera- 
tion will show. 

It is difficult to understand their kind 
of thinking. It makes one wonder what 
happens to men who accumulate great 
wealth and power and then oppose all 
legislation which gives a measure of re- 
lief and justice to the most needy among 
us. 
We see today on the question of taxes 
the same thinking and the same phi- 
losophy which is largely responsible for 
the hard-money policy and the increase 
in interest rates, growing unemployment, 
and business decline. It is the kind of 
thinking that is responsible for the in- 
creased need among our people while 
surpluses of food and other essentials 
pile mountain high. 

This bill, regardless of what admin- 
istration spokesmen say, is a tax cut bill 
which will give special consideration to 
a few. I know that many supporters 
of the bill sincerely believe it is best for 
the Nation. Yet I cannot help but feel 
that they are entirely wrong. Even the 
big financial interests which support 
this pholosophy do not show intelligent 
self-interest. They do not seem to 
realize that the course they are now 
advocating on this and other legisla- 
tion is similar to the one which brought 
the Nation to the depths of depres- 
sion more than 20 years ago. They 
don’t seem to realize that it was the 
liberal legislative program which made 
possible not only job opportunities for 
the people but prosperity for the farmer, 
the small-business man, and even for big 
business. They don’t seem to realize 
that now, as the Nation’s economy is 
declining rapidly, the proper solution is 
to create the purchasing power neces- 
sary so that the unemployed can find 
jobs and the needy consume the growing 
surpluses. Those of us who will sup- 
port the exemption increase will do so 
because we believe, as the record shows, 
that the way to keep the Nation moving 
forward and to keep the country pros- 
perous is to give opportunity and pur- 
chasing power to the wage earners, 
farmers, and the average citizens of our 
country. 
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I would like to quote from one of the 
leading experts on tax matters. He is 
Mr. Beardsley Ruml, who said: 

With individual income taxes on a cur- 
Trent basis, raising the exemptions is by far 
the most powerful single antidepression in- 
strument in the Government’s hand. Not 
only is this a strong economic measure; 
raising exemptions would provide a certain 
element of justice as well, since the exemp- 
tions have not been raised in recent years 
to correspond to price level increases. 


I realize the heavy pressure behind 
this bill. I am not impressed, therefore, 
by the last minute change of heart ex- 
pressed by some Members. Either we 
are for a tax proposal that is fair and 
just to the average citizen or we are not. 
For that reason I hope the proposal for 
the tax exemption increase will be ap- 
proved by a favorable vote to recommit 
this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, having been one of that small 
minority of three Members who voted 
against H. R. 8224, to reduce excise taxes, 
after having voted with the minority on 
the motion to recommit that bill, I find 
myself in perhaps a different position 
than most of the Members, and my deci- 
sion to vote to recommit this bill today 
is probably based on a different set of 
reasons than many other Members. 

Basically, I have been opposed to any 
tax reduction until we begin to approach, 
at least, a balanced budget. But that 
was only one, and not the most compel- 
ling reason which caused me to vote 
against the bill to reduce excise taxes. 
That decision was reached because in my 
opinion the proposal was grossly unfair 
and most inequitable, in that if that bill 
is approved in the other body and signed 
by the President, relief will be given to 
many categories of luxuries and un- 
essentials, while at the same time taking 
no cognizance of relief for many necessi- 
ties, the tax on which will remain un- 
affected by this bill. 

It is inconceivable to me how any ad- 
ministration can lend its endorsement to 
the passage of a bill so basically unfair 
as in my opinion the excise tax bill is, and 
at the same time refuse to lend its sup- 
port to giving tax relief to the lowest 
bracket of income-tax payers, and re- 
fuse to increase the unrealistic figure of 
$600 for individual exemption purposes. 

Because this administration and this 
Congress apparently are determined to 
reduce taxes now, even though the re- 
ductions recommended by this adminis- 
tration do not go to those who are in 
greatest need of relief, and are appar- 
ently choosing to grant relief on a 
trickle-down basis, without giving that 
relief which will contribute to the gen- 
eral purchasing power, I find myself in 
the position of voting to recommit this 
bill in order to express a preference of 
where I think the tax cutting should 
start. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, on June 2 of last year at the request 
of one of my constituents, I introduced 
H. R. 5502 which provides in effect that 
expenditures made for an antiseptic 
diaper service shall be considered a med- 
ical expense under the internal-revenue 
law. This bill is intended to give some 
modest assistance to parents of newborn 
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infants during the year when they face 
their highest expenditures for the child, 
his hospital bills and fees to the doctors, 
as well as all of the other expenses which 
a new child brings to an American fam- 


Here in this country we give no bo- 
nuses or subsidies to the Americans who 
have sufficient faith in the future to 
bring new Americans into the world. 
Other countries, whose philosophies and 
ambitions require manpower for the 
battlefield, frequently give cash prizes to 
encourage large families. 

Although we do not encourage popu- 
lation increase for the battlefield, the 
annual addition to our population is one 
of the greatest stimulating factors which 
exist for the American economic prog- 
ress and we should not overlook the 
stimulus which these new children bring 
to our economy. 

American babies are among the 
healthiest in the world. Nevertheless, 
each year more than 25 of each 1.000 
livebirths die within the first year. Re- 
cent medical investigation discloses that 
a significant number of these deaths 
have their origin in the common skin 
irritation known generally as “diaper 
rash.” It has been medically demon- 
strated that the use of antiseptic diaper 
service will prevent this common dis- 
ease and thereby avoid the necessity for 
the suffering and medical expense and 
even deaths which may otherwise occur. 
In my opinion, and I am joined by many 
others in that opinion, payments for 
this preventive measure are entirely 
justified expenses to prevent or cure 
disease. However, under the existing 
regulations there may be some doubt 
as to the availability of the deduction 
in some cases or others. My bill is 
intended to clarify the situation and I 
earnestly urge the Ways and Means 
Committee to accept an amendment to 
this effect. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, the 
administration’s tax-revision bill, now 
before us, comes as a grave disappoint- 
ment to low-wage earners, the great ma- 
jority of taxpayers. It is basely unfair; 
it discriminates against the hard-work- 
ing people of our country; it aims to help 
a few who have and completely ignores 
the larger percentage of our population 
who have not. It is another example 
of giveaway legislation, of which we have 
had far too much during this adminis- 
tration. 

It must be apparent to all that the 
philosophy of Alexander Hamilton gov- 
erns Republican thinking today, that if 
relief is given those at the top, it will 
trickle down to those at the bottom of 
the economic ladder. The Democrats 
have always advocated help for those at 
the bottom, knowing that benefits would 
accrue to those at the top. 

The major Republican giveaway pro- 
posal prefers the individual who invests 
and receives dividends as against the 
one who receives his income as a wage 
earner. This provision would benefit 8 
percent of the population to the tune 
of over $800 million. 

In spite of the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means voted the bo- 
nanza for the privileged 8 percent of 
our population, yet they refused—the 
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Republican Members—to assist the wage 
earner by increasing his exemption from 
$600 to $700 per year. 

It is admitted that this tax bill would 
reduce tax income at a time when much 
money is needed to balance the budget, 
and so the purpose of reducing taxes is 
to create more buying power, thereby 
creating a greater demand for consumer 
goods, which, in turn, would reduce un- 
employment and in the long run increase 
tax collections—even though the tax rate 
is lower—because more people would be 
employed and there would be more 
profits for business. However, this bill 
does just the opposite. It does not give 
the wage earner the additional spending 
money that he would definitely use, but 
instead, gives the money to those whose 
earnings come from investments, who 
would pay lower taxes but who would not 
utilize the money for greater buying 
power as would the wage earner. 

To summarize what I have said, this 
tax bill would give no relief to 80 per- 
cent of American taxpayers who are in 
the bracket earning less than $5,000 per 
year. As a matter of fact, even though 
income taxes were reduced on January 1 
by act of the previous Congress, yet so- 
cial-security taxes were increased, so 
that a family earning less than $3,500 
actually suffered a tax increase on 
January 1. 

When analyzed, the provisions pro- 
viding deduction for child-care expenses, 
the medical-expenses provision, and the 
split-income benefits to heads of house- 
holds mainly help those in the upper- 
income brackets. The head of a house- 
hold with 1 dependent who earns less 
than $3,555 gets no help at all under this 
bill. 


We have all seen innumerable scales 
of figures in various analyses of the tax 
bill provisions; under the Republican 
plan the savings are overwhelmingly in 
favor of high-income earners. 

It is stated that the Republicans wish 
to reduce by a moderate amount or per- 
centage the existing double taxation on 
dividend incomes. Their concern is only 
for 8 percent of the American popula- 
tion; they completely lose sight of the 
fact that 92 percent of our population 
are likewise doubly taxed. The wage 
earner is subjected to the payment of 
hidden taxes when he buys shoes for his 
children, necessities for his home, and 
not even when he purchases a loaf of 
bread can he avoid the payment of 
hidden taxes. 

The President has said that to excuse 
1 taxpayer in every 3 from all income 
taxes would be unfair. Those in the 
very low income brackets who would be 
exempt from income taxes, if personal 
exemptions were increased, can barely 
exist now, and they contribute their 
share, and would continue to pay their 
share in the hidden taxes they pay, 
even though they were not required to 
pay direct income taxes. We would, in 
assisting those in the low-income cate- 
gory, by giving them an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions, help them to main- 
tain their present low standard of living, 
and not make it sink lower. 

Upon taking a clear, unbiased view of 
the tax picture, we must conclude that 
not only does the small wage earner 
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deserve help, but we will help our coun- 
try on the road to economic recovery 
and security if we give him real tax re- 
lief at this time. The argument to in- 
crease the personal income-tax exemp- 
tion is not based upon sympathy, but 
upon sound principle—one which will 
help all the people of the Nation, not a 
favored few. 

I will, therefore, vote at the proper 
time to recommit this bill to the com- 
mittee, with instructions to report forth- 
with an amendment to be offered that 
will increase personal exemptions by at 
least $100, and to eliminate completely 
the tax credit on dividend income. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, under 
general leave given for all Members to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD at 
that point, I wish to read into the RECORD 
an article written by one of America’s 
greatest writers. I refer to David Law- 
rence. The article which I read is as 
follows: 

Income Tax REFORMS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Fair play for the American taxpayer is in 
sight. For more than 40 years, since the 
Federal income-tax law was passed, the 
courts have at times narrowly construed the 
words of the tax statutes contrary to the 
intent of Congress. But never until this 
week has a bill finally been presented to 
Congress to correct these inequities and 
injustices. 

The average citizen isn't familiar with the 
many benefits that are to come to him when 
the bill is passed and probably never will be 
till he comes squarely up against the contin- 
gencies that it is designed to meet. 

The provisions of the general revision of 
the Internal Revenue Code cover 900 printed 
pages and comprise a multitude of points 
everything from partnerships to estates and 
trusts, as well as the deductions or tax al- 
lowances permitted to corporations and indi- 
viduals on a wide variety of subjects. 

The Eisenhower administration and the 
Republican Party will deserve great credit if 
the measure goes through both Houses be- 
cause, while Democratic administrations in 
the past have recognized the need for the 
revision, they have always allowed it to be 
dropped at the last moment in favor of leg- 
islation centering on tax rates. 

None of this would probably be necessary 
if Congress could write clearly into law 
phrases that cover every possible contin- 
gency. Too often the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, in writing “regulations” designed 
to carry out the meaning of the law, has 
made some farfetched interpretations which 
have been unfavorable to the taxpayer. The 
philosophy that the Government is always 
right and the taxpayer is always wrong has 
governed too much of the Bureau's thinking 
in the past. 

Not many of the disputed points, relatively 
speaking, have been carried to the courts 
on appeal, but many that have been over- 
ruled have never been clarified so that a 
regulation would in itself be overturned. 
What the proposed law does is to take into 
account the court decisions and the existing 
code. By a set of new interpretations, the 
true meaning of the law now is stated. 

There is included in the same general tax 
bill a number of new provisions, such as 
correction of the inequity in double taxation 
of dividends, and there are also some new 
rules on depreciation allowances on machin- 
ery and plants. 

Some of these will face a legislative fight, 
and there is certain to be an effort by the 
Democrats to tack on an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions from $600 to $700. This 
is opposed by the administration, because it 
is a phony move. 
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It can hardly produce any substantial 
benefit to the economy and, compared with 
the opportunity to stimulate capital invest- 
ment in business, such exemptions can never 
be as effective on the job-creating side as the 
depreciation allowances, for example. The 
adoption of many sound and constructive 
items will go by the boards if demagogery 
prevails. 

It is a curious thing that the Democratic 
Party, which has always had a conservative 
wing, should be lining up on the side which 
would propose an unsound amendment, such 
as the tax-exemption plan. 

This would cost the Treasury $2,500,000,000. 
If the national economy could be stimulated 
by such a provision, it would be unobjection- 
able, but the obvious purpose of the pro- 
ponents of the exemption scheme is to kill 
the relief for double taxation of dividends. 
The private capital system cannot function 
effectively unless investment is stimulated 
by a fair return to the investor. 

When risk capital is available, employ- 
ment increases far beyond anything the tax- 
exemption plan can accomplish. 

The Communist and Socialist philosophies 
are conceded to be antagonistic to the private 
capital system, but it is strange to note how 
often the Democrats in Congress take the 
anticapitalistic side of the argument and 
how many times the Republicans appear as 
the stanch defenders of the system of free 
enterprise. 

Maybe the voters someday will learn to 
ask candidates for Congress where they stand 
on such basic issues. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, we now 
are halfway through the month of 
March, the fateful month which has 
been designated by President Eisen- 
hower as the signpost to the future 
trend of the American economy. 

The guideposts so far available for the 
test month of March are meager, but 
those which have appeared point ap- 
parently to a continuation of the down- 
turn in business activity which began 
about the middle of last year, the first 
year of the first Republican regime in 
20 years. Unemployment is on the rise, 
farm income is shrinking, department- 
store sales are lagging behind the fast 
pace of 1953, steel production has slowed 
considerably, and big inventories in the 
hands of sellers are hampering sales and 
production all up and down the line. 
The last report of the Federal Reserve 
Board showed that industrial produc- 
tion was down 10 percent from the peak 
of last year—a decline equal in magni- 
tude to the industrial slump that oc- 
curred in the recession of 1949. 

This undeniable slowdown, of course, 
means that the economy of the Nation 
is in some trouble. It is evident in the 
big industrial plants of the Nation, on 
the farms of this country and in the 
stores in the small towns of America. 

But, Mr. Chairman, despite the fact 
that the economic indicators depict 
graphically the recession in which this 
country now finds itself, Republican ora- 
tors for the past several months have 
berated shrilly and rashly anyone who 
has the temerity to call attention to this 
developing downturn in business. III- 
considered name calling has been the 
order of the day for Republican spokes- 
men who would have the people hide 
their heads in the sand in the vain hope 
that slackening business conditions will 
go away if we just will not discuss the 
situation. That has never been the case 
in this country and will not be the case 
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this time. We have never talked our- 
selves into a recession, and, of course, 
we cannot talk ourselves out of one. 

In 1929 we had an administration 
which tried futilely to talk away a de- 
pression. Neither could it talk us out 
of a depression—that took drastic ac- 
tion, beginning in 1933. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats are fer- 
vently opposed to a recession, a depres- 
sion, or whatever you want to call wors- 
ening economic conditions, But we be- 
lieve that when the economy shows 
signs of bogging down there should be 
full discussion and debate. We further 
believe, and advocate, that when that 
time comes there should be preventive 
action by the national administration. 

The present administration would 
have us believe that the Nation is now 
in a period of adjustment to normalcy, 
that the country should be shaken down 
to a more leisurely business pace, and 
that this so-called rolling readjustment 
actually is just what the doctor ordered 
for peacetime prosperity. In other 
words, the administration of today says 
that the prosperous and well-nigh uni- 
versal high levels of business activity in 
recent years of Democratic administra- 
tions is too high. Thus, according to 
this Republican logic, there is nothing 
to worry about when the economy re- 
cedes from the previous high levels. 

Such an economic philosophy would 
be ludicrous if it had come from any 
source other than administration offi- 
cials charged with the well-being of the 
Nation. 

The current economic distress is ap- 
parent to anyone who faces the economic 
facts of life. Would the administration 
have us ignore like ostriches the reports 
from our home districts that retail sales 
are falling off, that farm income is drop- 
ping, and that unemployment is becom- 
ing an increasingly serious problem? 
Would the administration have us accept 
blandly and without challenge the sugar- 
coated pronouncements that all is well 
in this best of all possible Republican 
administrations? That seems to be the 
attitude of the Republican officials who 
wildly hurl harsh cries of prophets of 
gloom at any who would discuss this 
most important problem. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the facts have a 
habit of making themselves seen and 
heard. 

On the farms, in many sections of the 
country, economic hard times have al- 
ready hit, and hit hard. The income of 
the farmers has dipped severely over the 
past year. For instance, profits in cattle 
raising have virtually vanished in many 
cases. Beef prices remain weak and 
even now are faced with a developing 
threat, in the Midwest and the South- 
west, of drought and dust storms. If 
these conditions persist, cattlemen will 
be forced to market with their herds, 
thus driving the price of beef down still 
further. In addition, the lack of rain, 
plus the dust storms, pose a serious 
threat to the grain crops. 

And what sort of a farm program does 
the administration advocate while the 
farmers of this country are being buf- 
feted by adverse weather and declining 
prices? The administration would have 
this country abandon the fixed parity- 
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price program, which supports farm 
products at 90 percent of parity, and go 
to a sliding scale, which would, in effect, 
slide the support level to down below 80 
percent. 

The administration would do well to 
consider the fact that historically most 
depressions in this country move from 
west to east and start on the farms. The 
current plight of the farmers already is 
having its effect on the large industrial 
areas of the Nation, too. 

Employment is suffering in factory 
towns. The latest Government report 
shows that the number of jobless work- 
ers increased by 600,000 during Febru- 
ary and now stands at 3,700,000, the 
highest it has been since the 1949 reces- 
sion. It is difficult to tell what is hap- 
pening right now in the month that the 
President says is the key to the economic 
trend of the Nation. However, many 
economists foresee another increase in 
unemployment during March—some- 
thing on the order of 200,000—when un- 
employment normally is beginning to 
decline. This certainly will mean that 
the administration will need to give 
careful study to a positive program in 
order that a brake could be put on the 
economic downswing. 

Of course, the administration contends 
that it is doing something to give the 
economy a shot in the arm. That some- 
thing boils down to an attempt to lighten 
the taxload on big business and indi- 
viduals in the higher income brackets. 
The Democrats, of course, favor active 
assistance to business, as witness the 
unparalleled profits and expansion of 
private enterprise over the last 20 years. 
But tax cuts should be spread equitably 
through all stratas of our population. 
Not only big business, but small busi- 
ness and individuals should be given 
reductions in taxes at the same time, 
By taking care of only the people and 
businesses at the top of the economic 
ladder the administration would be 
adopting the timeworn trickle-down 
theory that was tried so diligently in 
the Hoover administration and failed so 
dismally. 

During the last session of the Repub- 
lican Congress the taxload was light- 
ened on big business with the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax, which touched 
few, if any, small businesses of this 
Nation. There was no corresponding 
lightening of taxes for small-business 
men at the time, and there is not any 
today in the current administration 
proposals. The smaller-business men 
should be given the same relief accorded 
big business. 

In addition, the tax burden on indi- 
viduals should be lightened. This would 
put spending money in the hands of 
those consumers who would be most 
likely to take it into the market place 
and give business a lift. Classically, this 
has been the approach of the Democratic 
Party, and it has worked in the past and 
would work in the future. When con- 
sumers are helped they purchase goods, 
This in turn puts people to work on the 
farms and factories. You might even 
call this the trickle-up theory, but it has 
always been immeasurably more effec- 
tive than the opposite approach—the 
archaic trickle-down procedure. 
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The most effective way that Congress 
can quickly arrest the business down- 
turn is by increasing the individual's ex- 
emption rate on Federal taxes from $600 
to $800. This would, immediately and 
dramatically, put $5 billion in the hands 
of consumers who, in turn, would place 
it in the spending stream. This pro- 
posal is no self-seeking campaign by 
Democrats for the voters’ favor in No- 
vember. It is the only solid and sure 
method which would bring quick results. 

Many stories have appeared in the 
press, Mr. Speaker, about the adminis- 
tration’s plan to combat recession—when 
and if there is ever a Republican admis- 
sion that the economy is ailing. State- 
ments are attributed to administration 
spokesmen that the interest rates may be 
lowered and that there are public works 
programs, already blueprinted which 
need only to be dusted off and put into 
operation. A lowering of interest rates 
may come too late to benefit builders and 
other borrowers who are contemplating 
expansion programs. And as for the 
public works programs, they are helpful 
but are slow moving. Any public works 
projects, big enough to seriously dent a 
full-blown recession, would be several 
years in the offing. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, the immediate 
prospect of providing a lift to the econ- 
omy narrows down to a tax cut for in- 
dividuals, particularly those in the lower 
income brackets who would be most 
likely to spend it in the market place. 
No other course offers the same promise. 

I trust that the Congress will be far- 
sighted enough to take this beneficial 
and courageous action. 

Mr. FINE. Mr. Chairman, here at last 
is the long-awaited Republican tax-revi- 
sion bill. In the last few weeks the spon- 
sors of this legislation have been un- 
leashing a heavy barrage of propaganda 
about the supposed merits of the bill. 
According to Republican spokesmen, this 
bill will remove tax inequities and close 
loopholes, while making tax burdens 
fairer for millions and restoring normal 
incentives for sustained production and 
economic growth. We have been told in 
glowing terms of what a blessing this 
bill will be to widows and children and 
the average taxpayer. 

If all the extravagant claims that have 
been made for this tax bill were true, it 
would indeed be a magnificent piece of 
legislation, and should pass this House 
without a single vote against it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the bill falls far short 
of measuring up to the glittering prom- 
ises that have been made for it, 

There are 875 pages in this tax bill. 
The average taxpayer might study every 
one of those 875 pages looking for the 
tax relief it is supposed to hold for him, 
and about the most significant reward 
he would receive for his efforts is a severe 
case of eyestrain. There just is not any 
general tax relief for the little man in 
this bill. 

The pending bill would grant some re- 
lief—though not enough—to certain 
classes of working mothers. There are 
changes liberalizing dependency provi- 
sions and medical deductions, which may 
benefit a limited number of individuals 
who need such relief. But there is noth- 
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ing whatever in the bill giving any sub- 
stantial help to the average wage earner. 

Republican recommendations for tax 
relief to a few small classes of tax- 
payers in the lower-income brackets are 
small, indeed. They look even smaller 
when compared to the tremendous bene- 
fits this bill would give to corporations 
and their shareholders. 

The majority report on H. R. 8300 ad- 
mits that corporations would receive tax 
benefits of $619 million in fiscal 1955 
alone under the proposed law. There 
are provisions for life-insurance exemp- 
tions and increased charitable deduc- 
ees which would benefit only the well- 

-do. 

But the most flagrant help-the-rich 
clause in this bill is the so-called divi- 
dend-tax-credit provision. If this pro- 
vision becomes law, individuals owning 
corporation stock will eventually pay no 
tax whatever on the first $100 of divi- 
dends received, and can deduct from 
their tax bill an amount equivalent to 
10 percent of the rest of their dividends. 
This would cost the Government more 
than $800 million. 

And whom would it benefit? The 92 
percent of American families who own 
no stock would not benefit by 1 solitary 
cent of that $800 million. Most of the 
tax savings would go to the six-tenths 
of 1 percent of American families who 
own 80 percent of all publicly held stock. 
Putting it another way, more than half 
of this $800 million bonanza would go 
to the few individuals with incomes of 
more than $25,000 a year. 

It is claimed that H. R. 8300, by giv- 
ing tax advantages to corporations and 
investors, will encourage initiative and 
investment, stimulate production, and 
create more and bigger jobs. In other 
words, what is good for business is good 
for the country. That is a pretty clear 
expression of the basic Republican ap- 
proach to economic problems. Republi- 
can administrations seem to think they 
should concentrate on giving every pos- 
sible advantage to those few at the top 
of our economic structure, so that some 
benefits can then trickle down to the 
rest of the people. 

It is a nice theory—especially if you 
are one of the few who gets the gravy. 
The only trouble is that the benefits 
never seem to get down to the people who 
really need them. Government run for 
the benefit of the minority did not work 
in 1929, and it will not work any bet- 
ter now. 

Whether you call it temporary unem- 
ployment, a transition period, or use 
that nasty word “recession,” there is no 
denying that there are a few storm 
clouds on the economic horizon. But 
they are not due to lack of incentive for 
investment. Business profits in 1953 
were the highest in history and indus- 
trial stocks on Wall Street last week hit 
the highest point since 1929. 

Our troubles are not due to a shortage 
of production facilities, either. Steel 
mills operated at 68 percent of capacity 
last week. Farm equipment faetories 
have been idle for months. The auto- 
mobile industry is practically forcing 
new cars on reluctant dealers, 

It will not help the steel or auto- 
mobile industries if you make it easier 
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for them to get money to build new 
plants. The one thing they need that 
will provide all the incentive necessary 
for expansion and increased production 
is a large and steady supply of customers 
with money in their pockets. And the 
surest way to encourage such a supply 
of customers is to grant tax relief to the 
consumer, rather than the investor. 

The Democrats on the House Ways and 
Means Committee proposed just exactly 
that during committee action on H. R. 
8300. They moved to raise personal in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to $700. 
If that motion had been adopted, it 
would have given tax relief to every 
Single one of our 50 million taxpayers— 
and the man on the bottom of the scale 
would have gotten the same break as 
the fellow on top. Every Democrat on 
the committee voted for the increased 
exemptions—but the Republicans lined 
up solidly to defeat them. 

Many Republicans have stated that we 
just cannot afford the loss in revenue 
that would result from an increase in 
personal exemptions. It seems strange 
that the same voices that are crying out 
against granting relief to the little man 
were strangely silent when the excess- 
profits tax expired on January 1 with a 
$2 billion loss in revenue. And almost 
none of them have been heard to com- 
plain about the tremendous loss in rey- 
enue through the provisions which bene- 
fit the rich. 

Let me remind those who are talking 
about deficit financing that it was not the 
Democrats who decided to engage in it. 
President Truman has been violently at- 
tacked by Republicans on that score, but 
if memory serves me correctly, it was his 
practice to ask for sufficient revenue to 
cover his appropriation recommenda- 
tions. This great Republican economy 
administration sent to the Hill a budget 
that was unbalanced by almost $3 billion, 
while agreeing at the same time to tax 
relief for the rich. If the administration 
wants to bolster up the economy by 
spending more than it takes in, that is 
their decision to make, but the Demo- 
crats want to see that the tax breaks go 
to the people who need them, rather than 
just those in the higher brackets, 

Mr. Chairman, as this bill stands it 
contains a few minor provisions that 
grant needed relief to a relatively small 
number of taxpayers, but does nothing 
for the majority of persons who need 
help. At the same time it gives tre- 
mendous benefits to a few corporations 
and individuals. I shall vote for recom- 
mittal for the purpose of incorporating 
in this bill an increase in personal ex- 
emptions and for striking out the divi- 
dend-tax-credit provision. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as 
my colleagues here well know, I have, for 
the past 7 years, repeatedly urged the 
vital necessity of complete revision and 
recodification of our entire Internal 
Revenue Code. In 3 successive Con- 
gresses, I have introduced bills whose 
purpose was to accomplish that objec- 
tive. We all fully realize that our pres- 
ent Internal Revenue laws are jumbled, 
complicated, often contradictory, little 
understood by the average person, and 
filled with obsolete regulations, impos- 
ing multitudinous inequities, irritations, 
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and too often great hardships upon the 
American taxpayers. 

The tax measure before us today is 
the first attempt in nearly half a cen- 
tury to revise and simplify the Internal 
Revenue Code. The distinguished chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and his colleagues of that com- 
mittee are certainly to be complimented 
for the long hours and arduous work 
applied to the writing of this bill. It 
serves to forcefully remind us that the 
time is long overdue for a complete and 
thorough revision of our tax system in 
the public interest. I earnestly wish 
this present bill was a more generally 
equitable one. 

However, the question that must be 
conscientiously directed at this proposed 
new tax law should be, to paraphrase 
the President’s own words—is it a good 
and just bill for all Americans? To an- 
swer that question, we are impelled, of 
course, to examine very closely the sub- 
stantive economic philosophy behind the 
language of the bill and then the most 
prominent features of the bill. 

It is clearly apparent and undenied 
that the primary intent and purpose of 
this measure is to project a stabilizing 
force into our daily weakening economy 
by granting substantial tax relief to 
business corporations and upper income 
groups. The philosophy behind these 
proposals is obviously the old and out- 
moded one that can be summarily stated 
in the questionably popular phrase, 
What's good for business is bound to 
be good for the country.” In other 
words, the prominent preparers of these 
new tax proposals evidently believe that 
if we add even more to the top struc- 
ture of our economic society, then that 
element will somehow take care of the 
rest of the people. In no partisan spirit, 
may I remind you it was this similar 
conviction that largely led to the great- 
est and saddest economic setback this 
country ever experienced, back in the 
19208. Let us try, in all good spirit and 
conscientious purpose, to insure that 
such widespread economic unhappiness 
will not occur again, especially from fol- 
lowing the same economic philosophy 
that proved so disastrous in the past. 

When we scrutinize this bill carefully, 
it becomes forcefully apparent that in 
its entirety, and in its particular pro- 
visions to extend special tax relief on 
dividend income and through changes 
in depreciation calculation, it would, 
should it become law, give investors and 
business 12 times as much relief as in- 
dividuals. 

The average individual would get $6 
in tax relief, $250 million divided by 39 
million tax returns showing taxable in- 
come, while the average dividend recip- 
ient would ultimately get $200, 1.2 bil- 
lion divided by 6 million stockholders, or 
33 times as much. The discrimination 
is still understated, since the less than 
4 percent of the taxpayers receiving divi- 
dends, those with income over $10,060, 
get more than three-fourths of all tax- 
able dividends. If we consider families 
rather than tax returns, we find that 
less than 1 percent of the American 
families own 80 percent of all publicly 
held stocks. An examination of those 
authoritative figures and percentages 
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certainly indicates that the major tax 
relief offered in this measure is being 
granted to those who need it least and 
is a contradiction of our traditional 
principle that taxes should be appor- 
tioned on the fair basis of ability to pay. 

While the inequitable disproportion of 
tax relief presented in this measure 
would be open to conscientious question- 
ing at any time, it is the more striking 
now because of the definite and increas- 
ing unemployment situation throughout 
the country which the President himself 
has publicly recognized. No reasonable 
person doubts that we are in a recession, 
and no true American desires the eco- 
nomic decline to go any further. The 
United States Census Bureau has esti- 
mated there are more than 3 million un- 
employed people in this country today 
and, unfortunately, that figure is slowly 
but steadily advancing. I believe that 
all of us are aware of the grave problem 
inherent in this increasing unemploy- 
ment, and I know we are all patriotically 
united in our determination to take all 
possible steps to prevent the present re- 
cession from growing into a dangerous 
depression. 

I realize we are in common agreement 
that tax burdens should be equitably ap- 
portioned among our people in such a 
way as to preserve our standards of liv- 
ing, while at the same time providing in- 
centives and capital funds for national 
economic expansion. The only real dis- 
agreement among any of us is the deter- 
mination of the best means by which 
those patriotic objectives can be gained. 


In arriving at my own determination of . 


the best means, I first of all very strongly 
believe that the present and admitted re- 
cession should not and must not be per- 
mitted to develop into any prolonged 
recession. 

I have heard little evidence here today 
to support the contention that the de- 
cline has been caused by the high level 
of personal or business tax rate or by 
lack of funds or incentives for invest- 
ment programs. On the contrary, both 
profits—after taxes—and investments 
have been at record levels—214 to 3 times 
prewar. Corporate earnings have pro- 
vided incentives, and individual and cor- 
porate savings have provided ample 
funds. There is nothing in sight today 
to discourage the rate of investment, ex- 
cept the dark prospect of a failing con- 
sumer market for the products and sery- 
ices of business. It therefore seems but 
simple logic to conclude that the best 
and most immediately effective way to 
strengthen business incentive and our 
declining economic trend is to place ad- 
ditional spendable income in the hands 
of American consumers. The same 
sound logic, not to mention the moral 
responsibility of legislating in justice to 
all, moves us to the conviction that any 
additional income, granted from tax re- 
duction, should be at least proportion- 
ately distributed to families in the lower 
half of the income scale. Statistical 
evidence of long standing demonstrates 
that these families are required to spend 
practically all of what they have and get, 
while the same statistics show that most 
of the saving is confined to the upper 
brackets of the income scale. 
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In my opinion, these facts are strong 
arguments on firm economic grounds, 
demonstrating the necessity as well as 
the justice in granting increases of per- 
sonal exemption for the low-income tax- 
payer when we are proposing to grant 
substantial relief to prosperous business 
and high-income groups. The lessons of 
history show that it is far easier to stop 
a mild decline than to halt a galloping 
depression. The country as a whole, 
business, consumers, and the Treasury 
Department all have much more to lose 
by a further reduction in national in- 
come than by the loss of revenue through 
raising such exemptions, for action of 
that kind would promptly add billions 
to the slowing stream of general pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr. Chairman, primarily for the rea- 
son that we are obliged to extend fair 
and just treatment to all segments of 
American taxpayers, as well as for the 
sound authoritative economic reasons I 
have outlined, I very deeply believe that 
before any continuing action is taken 
on this bill, it should be recommitted for 
the purpose of permitting the committee 
members to include proportionate tax 
relief to those who need it most by rais- 
ing personal exemptions. Reluctant as 
Iam to disagree with the President's pro- 
gram, I nevertheless very deeply feel he 
has accepted questionable advice from 
his economic counselors. While the bill 
contains many desirable changes in our 
outmoded tax system, there is obviously 
grave doubt existing in the minds of a 
great many Members here of its sub- 
stantial merit that warrants recommittal 
and reexamination. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to go on record here and now and make 
my position perfectly clear. If I vote 
this afternoon in support of President 
Eisenhower and the administration 
against further tax reductions as applied 
to personal incomes, from that moment 
on I intend to hold the administration 
strictly to account in the matter of econ- 
omy in the huge spending measures that 
are yet to come, particularly for the 
Military Establishment and so-called 
foreign aid. 

I am convinced that the President, on 
his own initiative and without recourse 
to Congress, can compel military and 
civilian heads of the Military Establish- 
ment to adopt measures that will save 
hundreds of millions of dollars. And I 
am further convinced that the time has 
come to put an end to foreign aid, which 
was supposed to have ended in 1952, by 
appropriating only enough money to liq- 
uidate commitments already made. 

If extravagant spending is to be con- 
tinued, particularly billions of dollars 
each year on unresponsive foreign gov- 
ernments, then the time has certainly 
come to stop penalizing American tax- 
payers and permit them to enjoy at least 
temporarily the fruits of their labors. 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his administrative officials 
must now stand and deliver in their rec- 
ommendations for economy in the 
spending bills that are to come. 

It will be with the utmost reluctance 
if I vote in opposition to the recommital 
motion, for I believe an increased exemp- 
tion to be the fairest method of individ- 
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ual income tax reduction. However, I 
feel firmly that the Federal budget must 
be balanced, and I believe the adminis- 
tration should have one more oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its desire to do so. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, in 
most earnestly urging that H. R. 8300 be 
passed I want to express the great satis- 
faction I have, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in having 
had the privilege of collaborating in the 
writing of this epoch-making piece of 
legislation which our distinguished 
chairman, Hon. DANIEL B. REED, has de- 
scribed as “certainly the most monu- 
mental piece of legislation ever to come 
before Congress.” 

This tax-revision bill represents the 
very first over-all revision of our Federal 
tax structure to be undertaken in some- 
thing over three-fourths of a century. 
It is difficult for anyone who has not 
been in a position to follow the work 
closely to comprehend the magnitude of 
the task. 

Over 600 witnesses were heard before 
our committee in many all-day sessions 
extending well beyond the House ad- 
journment last summer. These wit- 
nesses included tax experts from all over 
the country. More than 1,000 state- 
ments were placed in the record. The 
printed text of the hearings runs to 
nearly 3,000 pages. The time spent by 
staff experts in connection with the 
preparation of the bill has been esti- 
mated as well over 300,000 man hours. 
Over 15,000 communications from tax- 
payers from every part of the country 
have been studied and some of their sug- 
gestions have been adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Out of all this has come H. R. 8300, a 
bill to revise the internal revenue laws of 
the United States, written in cooperation 
between our committee and the Treas- 
ury and submitted to the House as an 
integral part of the fiscal program of 
President Eisenhower. I predict that it 
will pass the House and that the result- 
ing Internal Revenue Code of 1954 will 
stand for a long time as an enduring 
monument to the 83d Congress. 

The benefits to the taxpayers from this 
legislation will be more and more ap- 
preciated as time goes on. These many 
benefits have been quite fully described 
during the course of this debate. A brief 
outline of these would include the fol- 
lowing: 

Medical expenses will be deductible in 
excess of 3 percent instead of 5 percent, 
Retired individuals, including teachers, 
will be allowed an exemption of $1,200 of 
retirement income. Parents may claim 
deduction of $600 for each child regard- 
less of the child’s yearly earnings. A 
single working parent may have a deduc- 
tion of $600 for expenses paid for the 
care of each child under 10 years, and 
up to 16 if physically handicapped. 

The head of a household will have the 
same privilege of split income now al- 
lowed married couples even though a de- 
pendent may not live in the home of the 
taxpayer. Deductions for charitable 
contributions may be allowed up to 30 
percent instead of 20 percent as now. 

The benefits above enumerated are 
those affecting individuals. There are 
also benefits in the bill for corporations, 
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all of which are intended to promote 
the expansion of business thereby mak- 
ing jobs and increasing payrolls, and 
thus again bestowing individual bene- 
fits. The bill contains $1.4 billion in 
tax relief, of which $778 million goes 
to individuals. It is a fair bill for busi- 
ness and individuals alike. It is designed 
to provide for an expanding economy. 
It is an essential part of the program 
of President Eisenhower. It deserves the 
loyal support of every Member who be- 
lieves that the administration program 
ought to be put into effect for the making 
of a better America. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the President’s recent radio announce- 
ment indicating that he will veto the 
entire tax revision bill if it should con- 
tain a personal exemption increase this 
year, the motion to recommit the bill 
was nothing in the world but a motion 
to kill the bill and deny any tax relief 
whatever to the belabored American tax- 
payer, and I think it is important that 
the people understand this. 

The iniquitous thing about the motion 
is that it wears a fetching false face— 
a mask of a personal exemption increase. 
Those who made and supported the mo- 
tion think that the taxpayer will see only 
the mask and not the face. They do 
not, Mr. Speaker, credit the American 
taxpayer with enough intelligence. 

The people today are informed about 
fiscal matters and affairs of state, and 
it takes only a minimum of intelligence 
to recognize this motion, the face behind 
the mask, as a piece of parliamentary 
chicanery and political opportunism, un- 
worthy of the traditions of the political 
party fathered by that great Virginian, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

For, I repeat, the real purpose of this 
motion was to prevent this tax relief bill 
from becoming law in this election year. 
It was politically preconceived, with 
malice aforethought, to embarrass the 
President of the United States by people 
who have been pretending to lend bi- 
partisan support to his program. 

The President’s enemies know full well 
that, as much as he wants to grant the 
American people the relief contained in 
this bill, he would be compelled to veto 
the whole bill if it contains a provision 
for an increase in the individual exemp- 
tion this year. As reported by the com- 
mittee, the bill grants nearly $1.4 billion 
in tax relief. The motion to increase 
the exemption would cost the Treasury 
an additional $2.3 billion. Since the 
budget is already out of balance, this 
would mean that the national debt would 
be increased by that amount, the statu- 
tory debt limit would be violated, and 
the value of all Government bonds and 
securities would be jeopardized, This 
might well create an economic panic 
leading to a depression, and it is the little 
man who suffers in a depression. 

Still, the proponents of this motion to 
recommit, who, being in the minority, 
have no responsibility to keep our econ- 
omy sound and who would stand to profit 
politically from a panic, pretend that 
they are trying to help the little man. 
They are marching up and down the 
length and breadth of this land telling 
the people that the tax-relief measures 
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granted by this Congress help business 
and not the individual. A look at the 
record and an analysis of the laws passed 
this year will prove that they are in 
grievous error. 

In the tax-revision bill just considered, 
tax relief for business totals $581 mil- 
lion. By reason of the expiration on 
January 1 of this year of the war-im- 
posed excess-profits tax, business was 
relieved of $1.7 billion in taxes. This 
makes a total tax relief for business of 
$2.3 billion. But it must be borne in 
mind that the bill on the floor today 
extends the present 52-percent tax rate 
on corporations which was scheduled 
under the old law to drop to 47 percent 
this year, and this provision alone will 
cost corporations an additional $1.2 bil- 
lion in taxes next year. 

In the tax-revision bill just considered, 
individuals will receive $778 million in 
tax relief exclusive of any increase in 
the individual exemption. Under the 
10-percent cut in individual taxes on 
January 1 of this year, individuals re- 
ceived about $3 billion of the benefits. 
Under the excise-tax- reduction bill 
passed by the House last week, individu- 
als received $912 million in relief. This 
makes a total tax relief for individual 
taxpayers of $4.7 billion. 

All together, this Congress will have 
granted, exclusive of individual exemp- 
tion increases, a total tax relief of $7 
billion of which business will get 32.9 
percent, and individuals will get 67.1 
percent. Moreover, tax relief to busi- 
ness—most of which is small business— 
means help for the individuals who own 
the business, individuals who work for 
the business and individuals who buy 
the products or the services of the busi- 
ness. 

There is another interesting angle to 
this problem. The best possible way to 
cut taxes is to cut governmental spend- 
ing. It is significant to note that most 
of these people who are pretending to 
be so eager to help the taxpayer are the 
same people who consistently make and 
vote for amendments to increase every 
appropriation bill which comes on the 
floor. Possibly it is good politics to vote 
to increase spending and cut revenue 
when the budget is already in the red, 
buy it is most certainly faulty statesman- 
ship. 

The tragic and unfair thing about this 
parliamentary trick is that it makes it 
appear that every person who voted for 
the motion to recommit the bill to com- 
mittee favors the principle of increasing 
the individual exemption and that every- 
one who voted against the motion op- 
poses the principle. This simply is not 
true. During the 20-year administra- 
tion of the people who voted for this mo- 
tion today, the individual exemptions for 
@ married couple were reduced from 
$2,500 to $1,000 and were raised to the 
present $1,200—plus an additional ex- 
emption for the blind and those over 
65—only when their administration lost 
control of Congress in 1948. It will be 
remembered that the Republican 80th 
Congress passed this personal-exemption 
increase over the determined opposition 
of the very people who, in 1948, called 
it a rich man’s bill and who now call 
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it a poor man’s bill. In fact, President 
Truman vetoed the increase in 1948 and 
it was passed over his veto. 

On the other hand, many of those who 
voted against the motion today definitely 
favor the principle of an increase in the 
personal exemption. As for myself, I 
introduced a bill in 1953 during the last 
session of Congress just a few days after 
I got to Washington, at a time when I 
could not possibly have foreseen the $4.7 
billion tax relief granted to individuals 
this year. 

My bill would increase the exemption 
from $600 to $750. Moreover, it would 
apply not only to the taxpayer but to all 
his dependents as well. Thus, a man 
and wife with 2 children would have 
$3,000 of their income completely exempt 
from taxation. This should demonstrate 
how I feel about the principle involved, 
and if the Senate should vote and a 
conference committee of both Houses 
should report a recommendation to in- 
crease the exemption, I certainly would 
support it. If such should happen, how- 
ever, I am persuaded that the President, 
by reason of the increased deficit and 
the violation of the debt line, would be 
compelled to veto the whole bill. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, the vote on 
this motion to recommit the bill to com- 
mittee was not a vote for or against the 
principle of increasing the personal 
income-tax exemptions; it was a vote to 
save or a vote to kill the major tax 
revision bill which plugs 50 rich-man 
loopholes, corrects hundreds of irregu- 
larities against the little man, and saves 
the American taxpayers $1,359,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas 
stated that because section 312 (a) (1) 
of the bill does not specifically define 
the term “dividend” as including the dis- 
tribution of securities, the bill would 
permit the distribution of a tax-free 
dividend in securities, and has charac- 
terized this as a glaring loophole which 
got by the committee. 

The gentleman from Arkansas is a 
very able lawyer who has made a real 
contribution to the work of the commit- 
tee in drafting the bill, and if he had 
raised his point in the committee, I am 
sure that the language of section 312 
(a) (1) could have been revised to meet 
his point. However, I am sorry that 
the demands on his time caused him to 
overlook the committee report on sec- 
tion 312 (a) (1) which on page A98 
clearly states in part that “a dividend 
means a distribution of securities or 
property by a corporation to its share- 
holders” thus making it clear that a 
dividend distribution of securities will 
be taxable under the new code to the 
same extent as a dividend distribution 
of any other property. In other words 
the so-called loophole referred to by the 
gentleman from Arkansas simply does 
not exist and, far from getting by the 
committee, was specifically provided 
against in its report. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been some difference of opinion ex- 
pressed about this bill as to whether it 
5 a4 tax-revision bill or a tax-reduction 
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Obviously it is both, and no one should 
attempt to create the impression that 
there are no tax cuts in this bill. 

I believe that everyone agrees that in- 
sofar as it is a general revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code, it is a good bill, 
and the distinguished members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and par- 
ticularly its fine chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED], are 
to be highly complimented for the splen- 
did work they have done in that connec- 
tion. Similarly, I am sure that no one 
will try to take credit from the commit- 
tee for having written into this bill larg- 
er deductions for medical expenses, and 
costs of child care and for pensioners. 
Criticism in that respect will be leveled 
only against those who will attempt to 
contend that those provisions go as far 
as they should, or accomplish all of the 
fine purposes that may be attributed to 
them. For instance, the deduction for 
medical expenses is an allowance only of 
the excess over 3 percent of the income. 
A family of 4 with a gross income of 
$5,000 will be permitted to deduct for 
medical expenses only such sum which 
exceeds $150. I believe it would be much 
fairer to the family earning $5,000 a year 
or less to allow them a medical deduc- 
tion of $150 a year. The same section 
contains a provision permitting a deduc- 
tion of any excess over 1 percent of gross 
salary spent for traveling for health. I 
doubt whether any families with a gross 
income of $5,000 a year or less can spend 
even the $50 for traveling for health, no 
less spend a sum in excess thereof. 

The special deduction for the costs of 
child care for widows and widowers is 
entirely insufficient because it is limited 
to $600 per year. While we must con- 
cede that that $600 a year is better than 
no deduction at all, it is completely un- 
realistic because it is utterly impossible 
to employ anyone for as little as $12 a 
week to take care of a child or children 
while a parent is employed. 

The tax exemption granted to those 
who are retired for $1,200 of pension in- 
come is also unrealistic because it is lim- 
ited to those who are 65 years of age or 
older. A married couple of 65 years of 
age presently have tax exemption of 
$2,400, and very few of those people have 
any income above that $2,400 to apply 
against an additional $1,200 exemption. 
The exemption should have been granted 
without any age limitation. 

Then the bill contains an exemption 
of $100 a week for moneys received from 
sickness and accident benefit insurance. 
I do not know of a single family with a 
gross income of $5,000 a year or less who 
can afford to own such a policy that pays 
that kind of benefit. 

On the other hand, there are provi- 
sions in this bill which will cut the taxes 
of the large corporations and of the big 
income earners by billions of dollars. 
We have been told that the reason for 
those tax cuts was to expand industry 
and thereby create new jobs. 

Anyone who will give the slightest 
thought to the subject will know that 
these tax reductions will not have that 
effect to any great extent. We heard the 
Same argument when we were told that 
that would be the effect of the removal 
of the excess-profits tax. If what hap- 
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pened after removing those taxes is to 
be any standard of comparison the tax 
cuts in this bill for the benefit of big 
business will have an even worse effect. 
Despite the newspaper claims about ex- 
pansion programs by some big corpora- 
tions, the overall picture throughout the 
country shows that there will be much 
less expansion of industry this year than 
there was last year. The reduction of 
the taxes effective for this year has not 
brought about any expansion of indus- 
try, nor the creation of any new jobs. 

I will agree with those who say that a 
tax on dividends is an unfair tax. But 
I vigorously disagree with those who 
contend that by eliminating those taxes 
industry will be expanded. One need 
not be a tax expert to know that every 
corporation out of its profits first sets 
aside the moneys it needs for its expan- 
sion programs. It pays as dividends to 
its stockholders only what is left after 
it has planned its expansion programs. 

Our income-tax philosophy has been 
all through the years that taxes be levied 
and collected on a graduated scale so 
that those who earn most will pay most. 
If that theory is to be pursued then the 
only fair way to reduce taxes is by in- 
creasing the exemptions. As we in- 
crease the exemptions those in the low- 
est scales pay the lowest taxes and while 
getting the same exemption those in the 
highest scales get a reduction in the 
highest bracket. The Secretary of the 
Treasury with the approval of the Pres- 
ident has told the Congress that we 
cannot afford to reduce our taxes by the 
total of the taxes that would be lost by 
increasing the personal tax exemptions 
by another $100 and by granting tax 
exemption on corporate dividends. 

If that is so then the choice to be 
made is an easy one. It is not a political 
choice, it is a sound economic choice. 
It is not the choice made by the admin- 
istration. It should be—grant an in- 
creased personal exemption as against 
the exemption for the recipients of cor- 
porate dividends. 

Most of the small-income earners of 
our country have savings accounts either 
in mutual savings banks, in building and 
loan associations, or in farmer coopera- 
tives. They do not own stocks. The 
dividends and income receivable from 
those savings accounts and shares in 
building and loan associations and 
farmer cooperatives are specifically ex- 
cluded in this bill from the dividend 
exemption. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
that means. Only 8 percent of our 
American families own any stock in cor- 
porations such as we are discussing. 
Ninety-two percent of our American 
familes own no such stock, Six-tenths 
of 1 percent of our American families 
own 80 percent of all such stock. 

Now let us break that down further. 
Slightly more than 80 percent of all tax- 
payers having incomes under $5,000 per 
year get less than 11 percent of such 
corporate dividends. Less than 4 per- 
cent of our taxpayers with incomes over 
$10,000 get 76 percent of such corporate 
dividends. Eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
our taxpayers with incomes over $25,000 
get 55 percent of such corporate divi- 
dends. 
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Let us see what this means in dollars 
and cents. 

A taxpayer earning $50,000 gross in- 
come, of which $40,000 is dividends, un- 
der this bill will save $10,470. As against 
that, a family of 4 with earnings of $3,500 
will save $120, if the Congress will give 
that family a $700 per person exemption 
instead of the $600 now provided for. 
The latter is the Democratic proposal. 

I now would like to turn your atten- 
tion for a moment to the speech made by 
President Eisenhower to the people of 
the country on March 15, 1954, on this 
subject. In that connection I have in 
mind those reminders coming from the 
Republican side of the aisle of our prom- 
ises that we would support President 
Eisenhower's program. But do not over- 
look that we Democrats promised to sup- 
port President Eisenhower’s program 
only when it was in the best interests of 
the country. This tax bill is not in the 
best interests of the country. The Presi- 
dent himself failed to make out a case 
for this tax program of his. 

In speaking to the people, President 
Eisenhower said: 

We want to improve and expand our so- 
cial-security program. 


Neither this bill nor the Democratic 
program to increase personal tax exemp- 
tions has anything to do with the social- 
security program, It is a self-sustaining 
program, paid for out of social-security 
deductions separate and apart from any 
taxes. 

The President then said: 


We want a broader and stronger system of 
unemployment insurance. 


Neither this bill nor the Democratic 
tax program to increase personal exemp- 
tions has anything to do with unemploy- 
ment insurance. That, too, is a self-sus- 
taining program, paid for by unemploy- 
ment-insurance deductions made by the 
employer separate and apart from tax 
payments. That has nothing to do with 
this bill. 

The President also said: 

We want more and better homes for our 
people. 


There is nothing in this tax program nor 
in the Democratic program to increase 
personal tax exemptions that has any- 
thing to do with homes—good, bad, or 
indifferent. I might add the President 
did send to the Congress a separate mes- 
sage on housing, as a result of which his 
Housing Administrator presented a bill 
to the Congress. The House Banking 
and Currency Committee, of which I am 
a member, has just completed 2 weeks 
of public hearings on that bill and that 
program. Most people who have studied 
the bill and the program agree that little 
or no additional housing will come there- 
from. But, I repeat, that program has 
nothing to do with this tax bill or the 
amendment thereof sought by the Demo- 
crats. 
The President next said: 


We want to do away with slums in our 
cities, 


Nothing in this tax bill will do away 
with such slums, nor will increased per- 
sonal exemptions stop slum clearance. 
If anything, it may help because if 
we give the average taxpayer a little 
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more money he may be able to get a 
better home for himself. The President 
then said: 

We want to foster a much improved health 
program. 

There is nothing in this tax bill that 
has anything to do with a health pro- 
gram. Increased personal tax exemp- 
tions may make some more money 
available to the families of our country 
who today cannot afford the services of 
a doctor or a dentist. 

The President then said: 

We want a better and a lasting farm pro- 
gram, with better reclamation and conser- 
vation, 


This tax bill has nothing to do with 
those programs. The President had 
better address himself to his Secretary 
of Agriculture, who ever since his ap- 
pointment has been recommending cuts 
in those programs. 

The President then said: 

We want an improved Taft-Hartley Act to 
protect workers and employers. 


Who ever heard of a tax program 
dealing with the Taft-Hartley Act? 
This tax bill does not deal with it or with 
any phase of it. 

The President then said: 

We want wider markets overseas for our 
products, 

But there is not a word in this bill 
about such markets or any intimation 
of how we may attain them as a result 
of this bill or how the attainment 
thereof may be interfered with in any 
degree by increased personal tax exemp- 
tions. 

Lastly, the President said: 

We want, above all, maximum protection 
of freedom and a strong and growing econ- 
omy—an economy free from both inflation 
and depression. 


Of course we do. 

I have searched through this entire 
bill of 875 pages and through the com- 
mittee’s report on the bill, of 468 pages, 
which includes the minority views as 
well as the majority views. I can find 
none of those things which the Presi- 
dent says we want, and which we do 
want, referred to or even remotely 
touched upon in this tax bill. 

I regret to say that, in my opinion, this 
talk by the President was a partisan po- 
litical speech which attempted to ap- 
peal to the emotions of the American 
people, throwing aside logic and reason, 
and, at the same time, trying to stamp 
the Democratic effort to improve the bill 
as a purely political move. 

If the Democrats sought to play poli- 
tics with this issue it would have been 
very simple for them to make their 
speeches and then sit back and let the 
bill be enacted, and go to the people in 
November with the issue that this bill 
cut the taxes for the wealthy and did 
nothing for practically 90 percent of our 
people. The Democrats will fight hard 
for a better tax bill because the interests 
of the country demand it. We want to 
see such a bill enacted, even though we 
lose a good campaign issue. 

C—223 
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In conclusion, let me refer to the Presi- 
dent’s closing remarks in his speech to 
the people on March 15. He said: 

Viewing with gloom is only to be expected 
in the spring of an election year. 


Let me say again as my colleagues 
have said many times on and off the 
floor of this House, we Democrats are 
not viewing with gloom, and we are not 
viewing with alarm. We are pointing 
to facts that cannot be disputed. 

We are trying to alert a lethargic ad- 
ministration into action. We are beg- 
ging that the stable door be locked be- 
fore the horse is stolen. I have already 
pointed out that expansion throughout 
our economy has been cut back for 1954. 
That is true in every industry except 
mining. Unemployment continues to 
climb. Not only are there many people 
out of work, but many people who are 
working are putting in less hours and 
earning less pay. Production has al- 
ready been cut back to what it was in 
1949. Exports are down and farmers are 
earning less. Savings are up and con- 
sumers are buying less. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
in its current report indicates that the 
current business decline is more than 
an inventory adjustment. I agree with 
the President; we do not need a depres- 
sion. But closing our eyes to the facts 
of life will not prevent one. 

We can be sure of a Democratic victory 
in November if we have a depression, 
but every right-minded Democrat is an 
American first. 

As an American, each of us wants to 
avoid a depression, even if we lose an 
election. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, it is 
to be regretted that H. R. 8300, a bill to 
revise the internal-revenue laws, seem- 
ingly has become a political issue. I note 
this morning in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, a democratic liberal pa- 
per, an editorial, and I quote: 

It is unfortunate that the prospect is for 
almost a straight party vote when the tax- 
revision bill comes up in the House today. 
Apparently it will be in a partisan frame- 
work, rather than on economic merit, that 
the Democratic amendment to raise income- 
tax exemptions and kill dividend relief will 
be considered. This is a sorry basis on which 
to decide an issue that has a grave bearing on 
the President’s program to stabilize the na- 
tional economy. 


I think many people have the wrong 
impression relative to what the increase 
for dependency allotment really means. 
If the amendment offered by the opposi- 
tion is accepted, increasing from $600 to 
$700 dependency exemption, it would 
only mean approximately 30 to 40 cents 
per week for each worker. I feel certain 
the people I represent would much rather 
have a reduction in taxes on theaters or 
amusement admissions, telephones, 
transportation, leather goods, including 
women’s purses, and other excise taxes, 
than they would to have the meager 30 
cents a week reduction on income taxes. 
If we accept the amendment four or five 
million people are not going to have to 
pay any income tax at all. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been admitted 
that the move of the opposition to raise 
exemptions is political and I am sure the 
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people I represent do not want politics 
to enter into a tax program. I am of the 
firm belief they are intelligent enough to 
analyze the situation and realize it is 
better to leave the exemptions as they 
are now with all of us paying our propor- 
tionate share of the taxes. 

I repeat, let us all assume our just and 
rightful share of the tax burden and the 
responsibility of our citizenship in main- 
taining our freedoms. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. Mitts of Arkansas, yesterday 
requested an explanation of part of sec- 
tion 214 of the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert such explanation at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 


Section 214 of H. R. 8300 provides that a 
taxpayer who is a mother whose husband is 
incapable of self-support because mentally 
or physically defective will be allowed a de- 
duction for child-care expenses to the ex- 
tent provided in this section. 

A precedent for the phrase “incapable of 
self-support because mentally or physically 
defective” is found in the credit for addi- 
tional exemptions for dependents contained 
in the internal revenue laws from the act of 
1918 until the provision was revised in the 
Individual Income Tax Act of 1944. Prior 
to the 1944 act a taxpayer was permitted to 
claim a dependency exemption credit for 
any person who was dependent on him for 
support and who was either under the age 
of 18 or physically or mentally incapable of 
self-support. In the 1944 act the require- 
ments that a dependent be under 18 or 
mentally or physically unable to support 
himself were deleted and there was substi- 
tuted the concept that a dependent was 
anyone for whom the taxpayer furnished 
over half the support provided that the per- 
son was related to the yer within the 
statutory degrees of relationship (and pro- 
vided that the person was not himself re- 
quired to file a return). 

The determination under the income tax 
laws from 1918 to 1944 of whether a depend- 
ent claimed by the taxpayer was incapable 
of self-support because mentally or phys- 
ically defective was a factual question to 
be determined in the same manner as other 
factual questions in the event of dispute, 
Thus, it was held by the Board of Tax Appeals 
(now the Tax Court) that a taxpayer was 
entitled to an additional exemption for a 
dependent he supported on the taxpayer's 
sworn and uncontradicted testimony that 
he supported a mentally defective daughter 
who was, during the years in question and 
always would be, unable to support herself. 
See R. E. L. Johnson (25 BTA 359). Simi- 
larly it was held by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue (now the Internal Revenue Service) 
that a taxpayer was entitled to a credit for 
a daughter whom he supported who was 
incapable of self-support because of an at- 
tack of inflammatory rheumatism (I. T. 
3222, 1938-2 CB 149). In this ruling the 
taxpayer was held entitled to a proportion- 
ate part of the dependency credit based 
upon the period during the taxable year in 
which his daughter was incapacitated. 

Questions similar to the determination of 
whether a dependent was incapable of self- 
support because mentally or physically de- 
fective are found in analogous provisions of 
existing law. For example, in determining 
whether a taxpayer was entitled to a deduc- 
tion for medical expenses under section 23 
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(x) of the Internal Revenue Code, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue ruled that travel- 
ing expenses incurred on behalf of a minor 
child in order to obtain medical care for the 
alleviation of a physical defect or illness 
were deductible as medical expenses (I. T. 
3786, 1946-1 CB, p. 75). On the other hand, 
where the dependent of the taxpayer who 
was suffering from rheumatic heart disease 
moved more or less permanently to a more 
favorable climate, the Tax Court found that 
the dependent had recovered from the pe- 
riod of actual illness and denied any deduc- 
tion for lodging and subsistence of the de- 
pendent which were claimed as medical 
expenses. (Frances Hoffman (17 T 9 
1380.) Thus, under section 23 (x) of existing 
law a factual determination may be neces- 
sary as to whether certain expenses consti- 
tute expenses incurred as medical care for 
the alleviation of physical defect or illness. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, you have 
had an avalanche of words pointing out 
all the leaves and the twigs and the 
branches in this tax forest that we have 
under consideration until I am quite sure 
that most of the Members are more con- 
fused than ever. 

I want to summarize, or give you an 
overall picture of the Republican tax 
program. After I get through that may- 
be I will give you a little philosophy on 
tax matters, which some of you need 
pretty badly, in my estimation. 

First, let us take this overall picture. 
You all know that in January we had a 
$5 billion tax reduction, half, approxi- 
mately, or a little less, on the excess- 
profits tax, and the other half on the 
10-percent reduction on individual in- 
come taxes. That is $5 billion. That 
was provided for by our Democratic 
friends, no getting out of that. It was 
made possible by Republican economies, 
and there is no getting out of that. So 
we can both claim credit for that, al- 
though I say that it should have taken 
effect last July 1, not January 1, and 
headed off and prevented this slight re- 
cession, or whatever you want to call it, 
that we have had for the last couple of 
months, and out of which, according to 
the U. S. News and a lot of other indi- 
cations, we are now coming. But let 
that be as it may, that is $5 billion, and 
you cannot call that five billion a rich 
man’s tax reduction. 

Then last Wednesday we passed a 
quickie excise-tax bill with a little over 
$900 million reduction, practically all of 
it going to individuals. We will call that 
in rough numbers a billion-dollar reduc- 
tion, mostly to individuals. That puts on 
the right side of the ledger for individual 
tax relief the bulk of the tax program 
this House has acted upon so far. 

As to this present tax forest that we 
have before us, our experts say that 
about $750 million of that relief is for 
individuals, and $650 million is for cor- 
porations. That makes $1.4 billion of re- 
lief altogether. But in this tax bill we 
extend the corporation rate of 52 percent 
for another full year, which means the 
corporations have to pay $1.2 billion, 
So when you add it all up, the corpora- 
tions are $600 million worse off as a re- 
sult of this bill and individuals will be 
$700 million better off. 

That does not appear to me to be 
much of a rich man’s bill in the over- 
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all picture, nor does the overall Re- 
publican tax picture represent a rich 
man’s tax relief. Get that. 

This overall revision bill is a revision 
bill pure and simple, badly needed, not 
a reduction bill. Of course there are re- 
ductions in it, because we tried to re- 
move as many inequities as we could re- 
move without losing too much money. 
That was the general purpose of the 
bill, to clarify, codify, and simplify a tax 
picture that nobody understood and 
make it a little bit more clear, and re- 
move some of the inequities that have 
crept into it over 75 years. 

OUR FEDERAL TAXES 


Mr. Chairman, our present tax rates 
are confiscatory; they have passed the 
point of diminishing returns; they are 
drying up the streams of investment 
capital; they are discouraging business 
expansion and preventing new enter- 
prises from being started. When big 
manufacturers are compelled to hand 
over to Uncle Sam the major part of 
every dollar of profit they make—as they 
are required to do today—there is no 
incentive to expand, to create new jobs, 
to produce more goods for a hungry con- 
suming public. 

Jobs and taxes are Siamese twins; they 
are tied together. They are closely re- 
lated; they cannot be separated. In nor- 
mal times high tax rates mean a con- 
tracting national economy, fewer jobs, 
and increasing unemployment. Low tax 
rates in normal times mean an expand- 
ing national economy, more jobs, and 
little, if any, unemployment. 

When overall taxes take one-third of 
the national income, as they do today, 
the tax load upon the average taxpayer 
is too heavy. It means the average tax- 
payer works 4 months each year for 
Government, and 8 months each year for 
himself and family. When the tax load 
in upper brackets takes up to 92 cents 
out of every dollar the taxpayer earns, 
as it does today, it makes that taxpayer 
work 11 months each year for the Gov- 
ernment and 1 month for himself and 
family; it kills the goose that lays the 
golden eggs—the golden eggs in this in- 
stance being more jobs and additional 
payrolls for the workingmen of America. 

To illustrate: 

In 1945 Congress passed a tax reduc- 
tion bill. It gave $7 billion in tax relief, 
most of which went to corporations as a 
result of the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax. President Truman signed that tax 
reduction bill in the face of a 21 billion 
dollar deficit in the budget for that year, 
What was the result? 

Repealing the excess-profits tax meant 
that corporations and business generally 
could retain the $4 billion that had been 
collected under this tax and plow it 
back into the business. They did just 
that. It was a stimulating shot in the 
arm for business, and resulted in— 

First. A tremendous business expan- 
sion—almost a boom. 

Second. Five million three hundred 
thousand new jobs were created, which 
boosted employment levels to an all- 
time high, reaching the 60-million job 
goal F. D. R. had set for 1950—a goal 
reached 2 years ahead of the time set. 

Third. An increase of 15 points in the 
production of goods, as shown in the Na- 
tional Production Index. This increased 
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production should have reduced prices, 
but we shipped to Europe that year $14 
billion worth of goods—much of it scarce 
goods: Steel, farm machinery, tractors, 
food—instead of the normal shipments 
of about $4 billion worth. 

Fourth. An actual increase in Treas- 
ury receipts over the former all-time 
high in 1945, ending the fiscal year June 
30, 1948, with a surplus in the Federal 
Treasury of $8.4 billion—$3 billion of 
which was earmarked for the Marshall 
plan and the balance applied on the na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. Chairman, this little lecture on 
taxation may not have been recognized 
as such, but it is a complete answer to 
the “trickle down” criticism of our Dem- 
ocratic friends. 


OUR FEDERAL DEBT 


Treasury reports tell us Uncle Sam is 
in the red to the tune of $273 billion— 
but that is not the whole story. In ad- 
dition to the $273 billion debt, Uncle 
Sam has other outstanding obligations 
amounting to over $40 billion—obliga- 
tions incurred by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Fund, and several other Govern- 
ment lending agencies. That means 
that Uncle Sam—you and I—owe some- 
thing over $300 billion. How much is 
$300 billion? Ido not know; you do not 
know. The finite mind cannot grasp 
such an astronomical sum. There 
never was such a national debt as that 
before. It is more than the total debt 
that all the other countries of the world 
owe, put together. It is more than twice 
as much as all the countries of Europe 
owe, put together. Yet in the face of 
this, practically all the nations of the 
world stand before Uncle Sam today say- 
ing in effect: “Please, Uncle Sam, your 
credit is still good; won’t you borrow 
more money, won’t you go deeper into 
debt, won’t you levy heavier taxes upon 
your people and help us out of the mess 
we are in?” And Uncle Sam has been 
doing that; he is still doing that, and 
his board of directors—the Congress— 
proposes to continue to do just that. 
During the war we handed out $60 billion 
in lend-lease; postwar handouts have 
amounted to $45 billion; and now a 
Western Europe rearmament program, 
the Marshall plan, and President Tru- 
man’s point 4 program—all of which will 
mean billions more over the next sev- 
eral years. 

Where is bankrupt Uncle Sam going 
to get these billions to hand out to other 
nations? He can get them only by bor- 
rowing and going deeper into debt. 
Such a program can end only in national 
bankruptcy, financial chaos, repudiation, 
and then dictatorship. And that is ex- 
actly what will happen to us unless our 
board of directors makes a right-about- 
face—unless our leaders “stop, look, and 
listen.” 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I must admit when I listened 
to one of my colleagues a few minutes 
ago loudly, earnestly, and emphatically 
tell us what was wrong with this effort 
on the part of the Republican Party to 
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reduce taxes, I realized for almost the 
first time that he is a member of the 
group on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and a member of the party in 
Congress today who are experts in in- 
creasing taxes. And it is natural that 
the Democratic Party would be really ex- 
pert in raising taxes for in the years from 
1932 until almost the present day, they 
have had tax increase bills one after the 
other. I repeat, they have had a great 
deal of experience in increasing taxes, 
but all too little in reducing taxes. In- 
deed, back in the famous 80th Congress 
the Members of Congress were told by 
the Republicans that the way to balance 
the budget was to cut taxes—why back 
there in 1948, and you recall, you Mem- 
bers to my right side, that under the 
leadership of our chairman we said then 
that the way to increase Federal reve- 
nues, the way to balance the budget, if 
you please. was to reduce the tax burden 
upon the American people, to give them 
an incentive to get out and work, to in- 
vest their capital in money-producing 
facilities, in business, if you please, and 
in effect to take their money out of the 
securities that did not provide jobs even 
though they did provide some little bit 
of interest. 

And so today again under the leader- 
ship of the Republican Party, the Con- 
gress and the American people have a 
bill before them which will become law— 
and I pause, Mr. Chairman, to suggest 
to you that this bill will become a law 
with the active support and the vote of a 
substantial majority of those who are 
standing before us today and criticizing 
this bill. It will become law because it 
is a good bill, it will be a good law; it is 
designed to aid the American people, to 
provide and secure jobs for the American 
who wants to work in times of peace, 
who wants his country to prove to the 
world that the American system of free 
enterprise will provide jobs, who wants 
to disprove that all-to-frequently-heard 
remark that the only way we have been 
able to solve unemployment in the past 
20 years was to get into war. 

I would never accuse a political party 
or the leaders of any such party of want- 
ing to get us into war; of course, they 
did not, and not one lady or gentleman 
before me would ever make any sugges- 
tion that that was the policy of any party 
of our Government to deliberately lead 
us into war. 

But I do say that one of the things 
that solved unemployment in the past 
was the very fact that we did get into 
war. None of us wants to get into war 
again; we all want to prove that our 
system of government will work in 
peacetime, that it will provide work for 
everybody in time of peace. I am sure 
the majority will agree with me that the 
one way to provide jobs and to provide 
for prosperity in times of peace is to re- 
duce taxes. So I anticipate that this bill 
will pass as it is now by a large vote, 
and the American people will benefit 
greatly thereby. 

Oh, it has been said that there is 
something wrong with the bill and that 
we make a mistake in not increasing the 
personal exemptions from $600 to $700. 
I can demagog as well as somebody else, 
because out where I live there are peo- 
ple who are paying big taxes, who are 
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in the 60-percent bracket, if you please, 
and everyone of them for every $100 ad- 
ditional increase in exemption would 
get $60 reduction in tax. On the other 
hand, across the street is some little fel- 
low who barely comes under the gavel 
of the tax collector. He will get $20 if 
you increase the exemption by $100. 
So you are doing this for the big fellow, 
for the rich fellow. It is as easy as that. 
Giving an increase in exemptions will 
not solve the problem which confronts 
the country in this day of peace, a day 
which must be continued. You all real- 
ize that these people about whom we 
are talking who would allegedly benefit 
if we increase the exemption are your 
neighbors and mine; they are the young 
men and women with whom we went to 
school, with whom we played, with whom 
we graduated from high school and pos- 
sibly college. They are smart, just as 
smart as we are. They are the ones 
whom you seek to attract to your side 
by way of a promise you will give them 
$20 a year, and thereby solve what un- 
employment there is and solve the prob- 
lem of peacetime employment. That is 
for $20 a year. In fact, it is 40 cents a 
week. 

These people back home who are 
watching what we do today are not in- 
terested in that 40 cents a week. It is 
peanuts to them. Oh, I know you will 
point out that it will buy two loaves of 
bread, perhaps, or you will say it will 
buy a pack of cigarettes or a little bit 
more; therefore you will say I am keep- 
ing that individual from having those 
loaves of bread or that pack of ciga- 
rettes. But that is not the point. Those 
people back home do not want that. 
They want jobs; they want regular jobs. 
They know if the money which is saved 
by this bill goes into the right hands it 
will be invested and provide jobs for 
more workingmen. It has been pointed 
out here that for every man or woman 
who has a job in the Nation today some- 
body has invested $15,000 and if that 
money is not invested by some person 
who buys stocks or bonds there will not 
be jobs for any of us. In that circum- 
stance the Government itself will step 
out, as we did in the thirties, and great- 
ly increase the tax, inefficiently spend 
the money to create jobs, jobs which 
were not justified. That is what I fear, 
if you do not recognize the fact that the 
American people can spend their money 
better than we can spend it for them. 
By doing what we are going to do to- 
day as a start, we can best insure and 
assure to the American citizen perma- 
nent employment and peace. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. The gentleman has been 
kind enough to help me try to under- 
stand some of the provisions of the bill. 
It provides, I believe in section 613, for 
a 15-percent depletion allowance for 
chemical-grade limestone, metallurgical- 
grade limestock, rock asphalt, and cer- 
tain other minerals. Subsequently in 
another paragraph it provides a 15- 
percent depletion allowable for certain 
other minerals, which are not specified, 
but it is stated that they shall have only 
a 5-percent depletion allowable if used 
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in certain specified ways. The report 
says, however, that the rates designated 
for the minerals specifically provided for 
in this subsection shall apply regardless 
of the use to which such minerals are 
put. That has always been the intent 
of the Congress as to metallurgical- and 
chemical-grade limestone? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to my understanding, that is 
exactly right, that those specified metal- 
lurgical or chemical limestones shall 
have the depletion allowable of 15 per- 
cent regardless of how used. 

Mr. LYLE. And that has always been 
and is the intent of the Congress? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
has been my understanding and I have 
not heard it contradicted in the Ways 
sue geans Committee or in the Congress 
itself. 

Mr. LYLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I call upon the Members of 
this body to give this legislation their 
full support. In doing so you will, in 
my opinion, best make it possible for 
your fellow citizens to continue em- 
ployment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we have listened to Member after Mem- 
ber on the Republican side take the floor 
today, and I presume some of them did 
yesterday while I was home celebrating 
St. Patrick’s Day, and say that this is a 
tax-revision bill. 

Well, I have before me the Recorp of 
March 17, on page 3448 of which the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK I, majority leader of the House 
had this to say: 

Mr. Chairman, today and tomorrow the 
House debates another major step toward 
providing the American people with the 
largest tax-cutting program in the Nation's 
history. 


I never thought that tax cutting was 
the same as tax revision. I think the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
the majority leader, by that statement 
concedes what we Democrats have con- 
sistently stated, that this is a tax reduc- 
tion bill. 

My friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Srmpson] during his re- 
marks said that this is a good bill, a good 
law, yet it gives to those with unearned 
income from dividend sources a decided 
advantage over the American who goes 
out and earns his income with his hands 
or with his or her brains. That is inde- 
fensible. To me it is not only legalisti- 
cally wrong, but it is morally wrong to 
give to the person with the unearned 
income from dividend sources in some 
cases a 300 percent tax advantage over 
other Americans making the same in- 
come but making their income as a re- 
sult of earning it either by working with 
their hands or working with their 
brains. My friend from Pennsylvania 
also said that the people at home want 
a job, a regular job. I thoroughly agree 
with him, and we Democrats are making 
the fight that we are to try to give them 
a regular job. There are close to 4 mil- 
lion people unemployed today. That does 
not include those out of employment for 
a period of 30 days, where the factory or 
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the plant closes down for a week or 10 
days up to 30 days. That does not 
take into consideration the reduced in- 
come by reason of wiping out overtime 
pay and the reduced hours per week 
that exist now throughout the country 
among those who are still employed. 
So we Democrats are trying by our mo- 
tion to recommit to restore to the peo- 
ple or to give to the people purchasing 
power to stop further recession, to bring 
back prosperity, and to give to those un- 
employed the jobs they seek. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the argu- 
ment advanced about politics being at- 
tached to the Democratic Party in the 
motion to recommit. What about the 
politics of last week by the Republican 
leadership when they cut excise taxes 
$912 million more than President Eisen- 
hower wanted? I have also heard the 
argument advanced about a further 
deficit of one billion three or four hun- 
dred million if the Democratic motion 
to recommit is carried. Why, my dear 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REED], whom I have great affec- 
tion for, and he knows it, reported out 
the bill that passed this House last week 
that cut excise taxes $912 million be- 
low what President Eisenhower recom- 
mended. And I did not hear the Pres- 
ident argue very much against that, 
except one of those two-way streets, two- 
way talks about a little slap on the wrist, 
that you have got to take the good with 
the bad or something of that kind. 

The Boston Post, which is a mighty 
good newspaper, despite its error in 1952 
in supporting President Eisenhower, only 
the other day in an editorial, in part, 
said: 

Tax reductions to restore purchasing power 
of the masses of the people and to give added 
incentives to investors are necessary. 


That is from a paper that supported 
President Eisenhower. The Post also 
in the same editorial said: 

The need is for tax relief at the very base 
of the tax structure and the Democrats have 
drawn together to provide that relief. 


There is a clear, sharply cut issue 
here; whether or not the Members of 
the House are going to vote for the 
trickling-down policy, whether or not 
there are enough independent Repub- 
licans who will vote against that policy. 
It is a question of the trickling-down 
policy on the one side and the policy of 
the Democratic Party of helping the peo- 
ple generally, on the other side; of start- 
ing at the base rather than starting at 
the upper levels. That is a clear-cut is- 
sue which cannot be denied. When we 
vote in a comparatively short time, that 
is going to be the issue. From my ex- 
periences with the trickling-down poli- 
cies of the Republican Party, in past 
years, I should say that very little has 
trickled down to the people. 

` I know that pressure has been brought 
upon my Republican colleagues. I am 
not going to comment harshly upon that. 
But if there were a Democratic President 
and the same kind of pressure were being 
exerted upon the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans would be “hollering” to the 
high skies. 

While there are provisions of the pend- 
ing tax bill that I favor and support, if 
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the motion to recommit is defeated, be- 
cause of the inequitableness of the bill 
from an overall angle, I cannot in con- 
Science vote for its passage. 

I hope that the sound policy of the 
Democratic Party in the people’s in- 
terests will be supported by a majority 
of the Members of the House today. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Post] 
TAXES AND RECESSION 


At Worcester on October 22, 1952, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expressed his conviction 
that taxes were too high and reflected not 
only necessary Federal expenditures but 
also the added cost of waste, inefficiency, 
duplication, and corruption. k 

He was campaigning for office at that time. 
The balanced budget became the objective 
toward which the Treasury and the Bureau 
of the Budget would be directed to bend all 
their fiscal energies, while President Eisen- 
hower went after waste, inefficiency, du- 
plication, and corruption. 

Indeed, the balanced budget achieved an 
almost idolatrous place in the doctrinaire 
fiscal policies of the administration, come 
what may. When the economic facts of life 
refused to conform to that policy, the ini- 
tiative passed to the Democrats, who now 
press for tax relief for the great masses of 
the people. 

The time for such tax relief as the pro- 
posal of Senator GEORGE would give is now— 
before the symptoms of economic distress 
become more severe. The lesson should have 
been learned during the great depression 
of the 1930’s, which demonstrated that ef- 
forts to balance the budget when production 
is declining only aggravate the economic 
weakness. 

Tax reductions to restore the purchasing 
power of the mass of people and to give 
added incentives to investors are necessary. 
These should be substantial relief measures. 

The tight money policy imposed by the 
administration over a year ago has been 
eased for reasons quite opposite to a threat- 
ened recession. The money policies were 
eased to control inflation, although it has 
had a beneficial effect on the faltering econ- 
omy. The depreciation allowances proposed 
by the administration are not enough, and 
affords no immediate relief to the great mass 
of taxpayers. 

The clank of cash registers in the Treasury 
and the Bureau of the Budget is very de- 
ceptive music. It is the tempo of cash reg- 
isters ringing up sales in hundreds of thou- 
sands of retail outlets all over the Nation 
which should be heeded. 

It is rather late for a reappraisal of that 
unquestioned leadership which the White 
House spokesman attributed to the Presi- 
dent. It is late for the administration to 
revise its estimates of the Nation’s economic 
needs. 

The need is for tax relief at the very base 
of the tax structure, and Democrats have 
drawn together to provide that relief. There 
will be sneering references to pump prim- 
ing and vote snaring in the debate on this 
issue, but there is also the lingering memory 
of the ‘“‘me-tooism” of the Republican Party 
through the years. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I spoke yesterday on the general 
provisions of this bill but did not have 
time to take up the matter of double 
taxation of dividends. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee bill, 
which has been endorsed by President 
Eisenhower, has been described by those 
on the other side of the aisle as a bill 
to provide tax relief for the rich at the 
expense of the average taxpayer. I 
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would not have supported this bill if I 
believed that it would operate in that 
manner. 

For almost 20 years our tax laws have 
been devised to punish success rather 
than to raise revenue. The time has 
come when it must be quite obvious to 
the average taxpayer that the expenses 
of this Government cannot be met by 
taxing a few. Our tax laws must 
now be designed to raise the maximum 
revenue in the fairest possible manner. 
We can no longer afford the luxury of 
foregoing billions in revenue to attempt 
to make some of our people believe that 
the so-called rich are going to pay all 
the taxes. 

Double taxation of dividends on cor- 
poration stock causes many people to 
invest their funds in tax-exempt bonds 
rather than invest them as risk capital. 
It has also caused corporations to turn 
to bonded indebtedness rather than 
common stock to keep their business go- 
ing even though heavily bonded indebt- 
edness makes any business organization 
especially vulnerable to adversity when 
their continued operation is most im- 
portant. 

I have made a special study of the 
proposal in H. R. 8300 to reduce the 
double taxation to some extent. My 
sole purpose is to point out the opera- 
tion of this provision in the bill in mak- 
ing it easier for business and industry 
to secure risk capital that will help them 
to keep going whenever adversity may 
strike. 

It has been alleged that this bill favors 
a limited group of taxpayers in that it 
provides partial relief from the double 
taxation of dividends. Mr. Chairman, 
the so-called rich do not need this bill. 
They have been able to invest in tax- 
exempt bonds whose average yield, early 
in March, was about 243 percent. Those 
who are fortunate enough to have great 
wealth, which in many cases has been 
inherited, are not concerned with what 
we do on the floor of the House in the 
consideration of this bill. They were not 
concerned when we raised taxes to pay 
the costs of World War II or for the fight- 
ing in Korea. They have invested their 
money in tax-exempt bonds, they have 
no worries about income taxes on March 
15, and the rest of us must assume their 
share of the burden of government. 

The committee’s purpose in incorpo- 
rating a provision in this bill, which 
would ultimately give a credit against 
personal income taxes of 10 percent of 
the amount of dividends received, has 
been to induce those who are now paying 
no taxes to share the cost of Government 
with the rest of us. Furthermore, it is 
essential if we are to preserve a competi- 
tive free enterprise economy, that new 
businesses can be started and that ven- 
ture capital may be available to those 
individuals who can provide the new 
ideas and methods which will keep our 
economy dynamic. 

For many years new offerings of com- 
mon stocks have been few and far be- 
tween. Capital has been raised through 
bank loans and the sale of bonds. It is 
our purpose to correct this imbalance 
and encourage equity financing. 

Mr. Chairman, before a corporation 
can pay $1 in dividends it must first earn 
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$2 08 so that it can pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1.08, under the present cor- 
porate tax rate of 52 percent. The Fed- 
eral Government is now the senior part- 
ner in every corporate enterprise—yet 
private individuals seeking gain must 
first be induced to invest their capital 
in equity securities before the Govern- 
ment can hope to receive its share. If 
this bill will induce individuals to invest 
more of their funds in common stocks, 
the Government will receive the major 
share of such investment. The Treasury 
has everything to gain and very little 
to lose by fostering equity investments. 
Every dollar which a corporation pays 
in interest for borrowed money, rather 
than as a profit to its equity owners, pro- 
duces no corporate income-tax revenue. 

For an individual to receive $10,000 in 
dividends, the corporation must first 
earn $20,833. Of this amount, the cor- 
poration income tax accounts for $10,833. 
A single individual with a $10,000 taxable 
income derived entirely from dividends 
and making no provision for deductions 
or exemptions, now pays a personal in- 
come tax of $2,640. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in other words, will collect $13,- 
473 in taxes from the investment which 
made the payment of these dividends 
possible. The individual retains $7,360 
of the $20,833, which the corporation 
earned. 

It is the committee’s opinion that a 
retention of $7,360 to the individual is 
not sufficiently attractive to induce him 
to assume the risks of earning $20,833 in 
a new venture. If many people have 
come to this conclusion, the Government 
has lost billions of dollars in potential tax 
collections and it is my belief that this is 
the case. In fact, the reason that there 
are so few common stockho'ders is be- 
cause of these facts, yet, if free enterprise 
is to be our way of life a far greater num- 
ber of our citizens should have a stake in 
American industry. Mr. Chairman, this 
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is not a matter of tax evasion. No one 
has to buy common stocks. 

This bill will ultimately reduce the 
Government’s potential income on such 
an investment from $13,473 to $12,473, a 
decline of $1,000. But if this income is 
to come from new investments, it is only 
a potential loss. We are actually en- 
hancing the Government’s income if we 
collect the $12,473, rather than taking 
nothing. 

Now, let me examine the situation for 
a single individual receiving hi. entire 
income of $100,000 from dividends, with 
n@ provision for any deductions or ex- 
emptions. In order that the investor 
may receive $100,000 in dividends, the 
corporation must first earn $208,333. 
The corporate income tax will account 
for $108,333. Assuming that the re- 
mainder of the earnings are paid as a 
dividend, this will give the investor $100,- 
000. Under existing law he will pay $67,- 
320 as a personal income tax. The Gov- 
ernment’s share from the fruits of this 
investment would be $175,653, leaving 
the individual with $32,680. The com- 
mittee’s bill would reduce the Govern- 
ment’s potential tax yield by $10,000 so 
that the Government would receive 
$165,653, and the individual would retain 
$42,680. 

Mr. Chairman, I have obtained unan- 
imous consent to insert at this point a 
table which I have prepared which I be- 
lieve is of general interest. It shows the 
corporate earnings before taxes required 
to pay dividends of varying amounts, the 
personal tax in each tax bracket under 
the present law, and the total tax take 
and the investor’s retention from an in- 
vestment in each bracket. It also shows 
the total tax take derived from the com- 
bination of corporate and personal taxes 
and the amount retained by the investor 
under H. R. 8300 after July 31, 1955, 
when the full relief provided by the bill 
will be effective. 


TABLE No. 1—Comparison of Government and individual returns from an equity investment 
under present law and under H. R. 8300 


Under present law 


Taxable Income derived en- 
tirely from common stock 
dividends, Noallowance 
for deductions or personal 
exemptions! 


s 


Under H. R. 8300 


| 


167 $2, 167 $2, 567 $1, 600 $2, 367 $1, 800 

333 4, 333 840 5, 173 3, 160 400 4, 773 3, 560 

12, 500 6, 500 1, 360 7, 860 4, 640 600 7, 260 5, 240 

16, 667 8, 667 1, 960 10, 627 6, 040 800 9, 827 6, 840 

20, 833 10, 833 2, 640 13, 473 7, 360 1. 000 12, 473 8, 360 

25, 000 13, 000 3, 400 16, 400 8, 600 1, 200 15, 200 9, 800 

29, 167 15, 167 4, 260 19, 427 9, 740 1, 400 18, 027 11, 140 

33, 333 17, 333 5, 200 22, 533 10, 800 1, 600 20, 933 12, 400 

37, 500 19, 500 6, 200 25, 700 11, 800 1, 800 23, 900 13, 600 

$20,000.. 41, 667 21, 667 7, 260 28, 927 12, 740 2, 000 26, 927 14, 740 
z 45, 833 23, 833 8, 380 32, 213 13, 620 2, 200 30, 013 15. 820 
$26,000. 5A, 167 28, 167 10, 740 38, 907 15, 260 2, 600 36, 307 17, 860 
$32,000.. 66, 667 34, 667 14, 460 49, 127 17, 540 3, 200 45, 927 20, 740 
$38,000.. 79. 167 41, 167 18, 360 59, 527 19, 640 3, 800 55, 727 23. 440 
$44,000. 91, 667 47, 667 22, 500 70, 167 21, 500 4, 400 65, 767 25, 900 
$50,000. 104, 166 54, 166 26, $20 80, 986 23, 180 5, 000 75, 986 28, 180 
$60,000. 125, 000 65, 000 34, 320 99, 320 25, 680 6, 000 93, 320 31, 680 
$70,000. 145, 833 75, 833 42,120 | 117, 953 27,880 7,000 | 110, 953 34, 880 
$80,000... 166, 666 86, 666 50,220 | 136, 886 29, 780 8,000 | 128, 886 37. 780 
890,000. 187, 500 97, 500 58,620 | 156,120 31, 380 9,000 | 147, 120 40, 380 
$100,000. 208, 333 | 108, 333 67,320 | 175, 653 32, 680 10,000 | 165, 653 42, 680 
$150,000. 312,500 | 162,500 | 111,820 | 274.320 38, 180 15,000 | 259. 320 53, 180 
$200,000. 416, 216, 666 | 156, 820 486 43, 180 20,000 | 353, 486 63, 180 


1 It is assumed that such deductions and exemptions equal the amount of income other than dividends, 


2 Corporate marginal rate of 52 percent in 
In the interest of simplicity the $100 exclusion 


aa aa ae gross 
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Again let me emphasize that industry 
needs equity capital to provide for a bal- 
anced growth and development. If we 
are to continue to increase our produc- 
tivity, which is necessary to raise living 
standards and wages, the capital invest- 
ment per worker must continue to in- 
crease. These funds can be derived from 
the sale of common stock if we foster 
such investments through this bill, or 
they can be derived through bond issues 
which yield the Government no corpo- 
rate tax revenues. Bonded debt is un- 
desirable for other reasons. 

Henry C. Simons is quoted in Produc- 
tion, Jobs, and Taxes, a CED publica- 
tion, as follows: 


Heavy fixed (or floating) debt is obviously 
undesirable for the single enterprise in an 
unstable economy or industry. Any tempo- 
rary adversity is likely to produce insolvency 
with grave losses not only for the stockhold- 
ers but also for senior securities and the 
enterprise as a whole, through the great costs 
of reorganization and the inevitable disturb- 
ances of operations and business relations 
which insolvency involves. Moreover, even 
if technical insolvency and reorganization 
are avoided, the enterprise and the whole 
economy may gravely be damaged by the 
practices necessary in avoiding it. Thus 
physical properties may be abused merely to 
prolong technical, legal solvency, to avoid 
definitive squeezing out of shareholders, 
management, or “control” in bankruptcy or 
reorganization, and thus to gamble (with 
nothing to lose) on remotely favorable con- 
tingencies. The physical plant may thus be 
bled white to meet current obligations, espe- 
cially interest payment and bond maturities, 
in the pursuit of mere liquidity. 

These things are doubtless widely under- 
stood. What is less clearly apprehended is 
the aggravated instability of the whole econ- 
omy, and the obstacle to deliberate monetary 
stabilization, which corporate debt struc- 
tures produce in their aggregate. It should 
be obvious what desperate and frantic strug- 
gles for corporate liquidity mean in total 
where the economy has slipped into general 
recession which, debt structures apart, might 
prove innocuous and shortlived. They may 
well mean the difference between a mild re- 
cession and a precipitous, catastrophic 
deflation. 


Mr. Chairman, what Mr. Simons said 
some years ago is just as true today. 

Let me again emphasize that the so- 
called rich are not worrying about this 
bill. They have invested in tax-exempt 
securities. I have obtained unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Recorp table No. 2, showing the percent 
of corporate earnings before taxes and 
of dividends paid which may be retained 
by an individual investor whose entire 
income is derived from dividends under 
present law and under H. R. 8300. This 
table shows that the investor receiving 
$10,000 in dividends under present law 
retains 35.3 percent of the corporate 
earnings before taxes and 73.6 percent 
of the dividends paid him. Under H. R. 
8300, he will retain 40.1 percent of the 
corporate earnings before taxes and 83.6 
percent of the dividends paid to him. 
The investor receiving $100,000 in divi- 
dends now retains 15.7 percent of the 
corporate earnings before taxes and 32.7 
percent of the dividends paid to him. 
Under H. R. 8300, he would retain 20.5 
percent of the corporate earnings before 
taxes and 42.7 percent of the dividends 
paid to him. Mr. Chairman, I say that 
this relief is necessary as the Govern- 
ment is losing billions of dollars in tax 
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revenue as individuals, under present 
law, exercise their perfectly proper and 
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legal alternative by placing their money 
in tax-exempt securities. 


TABLE No. 2.—Percent of earnings and dividends retained by individual under present law 
: and under H. R. 8300 


Under present law Under H. R. 8300 
Taxable income derived en- | Corporate 
tirely from common stock earnings Percent of Pereent 
dividends. No allowance | before taxes | Amount of] total earn- Percent of | totalearn- | Percent of 
for deductions or personal Fowles. 5 e ings 5 ore — ings lene eee 
exemptions ! pay div! corporation | retain: y | corporation | re 
p dend with individual. retained b; ividual retained by | indiv: 
no retained individ: individual 
$4, 167 $1, 600 38. 4 80.0 43.2 go 
8, 333 3.160 37.9 79.0 42.7 0 
12, 500 4.640 37.1 77.3 41.9 87.3 
16, 667 6.040 36.2 75.5 41.0 85.5 
20, £33 7, 360 35.3 73.6 40.1 $3.6 
25, 000 8, 600 34.4 71. 7 39.2 81.7 
29, 167 9, 740 33.4 69.6 38.2 79.6 
33. 333 10. 800 32.4 67.5 37.2 77:5 
37, 500 11, 800 31.5 65.6 36.3 75.6 
41, 667 12. 7 30.6 63.7 35.4 73.7 
45. 833 13, 620 29.7 61.9 34.5 71.9 
54, 167 15, 260 28.2 58.7 33.0 68.7 
66, 667 17, 540 26.3 54.8 31.1 64.8 
79, 167 19, 640 24.8 51.7 29.6 61.7 
91, 667 21, 500 23.5 48.9 23.3 58.9 
104, 166 23, 180 22.3 46.4 27.1 56.4 
125, 000 25, 680 20.5 42.8 25.3 52.8 
146. 833 27, 880 19. 1 39.8 23.9 49.8 
166, 666 29, 780 17.9 37.2 22.7 47.2 
187. 500 31, 380 16.7 34.9 21.5 44.9 
208, 333 32, 680 15.7 32.7 20. 5 42.7 
312, 500 38, 180 12.2 25.5 17.0 35. 5 
666 43, 180 10.4 21.6 15.2 31.6 


3 It is assumed that such deductions and exemptions equal the amount of income other than dividends, 


To obtain the 2.33 percent net yield 
after taxes, which is the present yield 
on tax-exempt bonds, the $10,000 divi- 
dend would have to represent an earn- 
ings return before taxes of 6.6 percent 
and a dividend yield of 3.17 percent. 
The individual receiving $100,000 in divi- 
dends would need an earnings return of 
14.84 percent before taxes and a dividend 
rate of 7.13 percent in order to have an 
investment as attractive as a tax-exempt 
bond. Needless to say, corporate invest- 
ments have risks and hazards which do 
not ordinarily accompany tax-exempt 
bonds. Mr. Chairman, I have obtained 
unanimous consent to insert tables 3 and 
4 in the Recorp at this point. Table 3 
shows the percent of earnings on an in- 
vestment before taxes to yield a net re- 
turn to an individual of 2.33 percent 
in the respective income-tax brackets. 
Table 4 shows the rate of dividend re- 
quired in each of these brackets to give 
a net yield after taxes of 2.33 percent to 
the individual. 

TaBLeE 3.—Percent earnings on investment 


before taxes to yield 2.33 percent net to 
individual 


Taxable income derived entirely 
from common stock dividends. 
No allowance for deductions or 
personal exemptions! 
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1 It is assumed that such deductions and exemptions 
equal the amount of income other than dividends. 


Taste 3.—Percent earnings on investment 
before taxes to yield 2.33 percent net to 
individual—Continued 


Taxable income derived entirely 


Fars Under Under 
from common stock dividends. 
No allowance for deductions or * t 5 
personal exemptions 


TABLE 4.—Yield required on dividends paid 
to give 2.33 percent to individual 


Taxable income derived entirely 
from common stock dividends. a 8 0 
No allowance for deductions or | PE 8500 


personal exemptions! 
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It is assumed that such deductions and exemptions 
equal the amount of income other than dividends. 


No, Mr. Chairman, this is not a tax 
relief bill for the rich. It is a measure 
which will increase equity investments 
and thereby increase Federal revenues 
through the operation of a combined 
corporate and personal income tax. It 
is a measure which will insure the cap- 
ital to maintain a dynamic economy. It 
is a measure to provide equity invest- 
ments so that our economic structure 
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will be more stable and less subject to 
failure should a recession take place. It 
is a measure which will encourage the 
new businesses which must appeal to in- 
vestors with substantial means and who 
must have some hope of securing a yield 
after taxes commensurate with the risk 
in investing in new business. It is a 
measure which will provide employment 
in the construction and capital goods 
industries, as it will encourage invest- 
ment in new facilities and moderniza- 
tion. It is a measure which will provide 
higher wages for labor. Many present 
labor-management contracts include 
provisions for annual productivity wage 
increase. These increases can only be 
paid if the productivity of the economy 
continues to advance. This requires a 
balanced flow of new capital investment 
which the pending measure will foster. 
Finally, it will increase the revenues of 
the Treasury so that a general tax re- 
duction through a revision of rates may 
ultimately be effected while maintain- 
ing a balanced budget. This is a sound 
approach to the Government’s revenue 


Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, in a very 
short time we the Congress are going 
to vote on this very important measure. 
I fully realize there is going to be a vote 
taken on the motion to recommit. Iam 
going to oppose that motion. The rea- 
son I shall oppose it is that I have a son 
who has a wonderful wife and four won- 
derful children. I am going to meet my 
responsibility today because I know my 
son would want me to meet it. He wants 
to meet the responsibility that is his 
today, and not pass it on to his children, 
my grandchildren. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
bill is the effectiveness with which it 
meets the major tax problems of small 
business. A tax revision bill to encour- 
age initiative and create jobs must nec- 
essarily face up to these problems, for 
small business is the cornerstone of the 
American economy. That is exactly 
what the carefully developed relief and 
incentive provisions of the bill have 
done. In this respect the bill reflects 
the vital and constructive interest which 
the present administration has shown in 
encouraging small business as an essen- 
tial element in the balanced economic 
development of the Nation. In his first 
state of the Union message in which 
President Eisenhower first discussed the 
tax revision program which has taken 
shape in the present bill, he stated: 

We must develop a system of taxation 
which will impose the least possible ob- 
stacle to the dynamic growth of the country. 
This includes particularly real opportunity 
for the growth of small business. Many re- 
adjustments in existing taxes will be neces- 
sary to serve these objectives and also to 
remove existing inequities. Clarification 
and simplification in the tax laws 
will be undertaken. 


The bill accomplishes in large measure 
the basic objectives to encourage small 
business, remove restraints on initiative 
and incentive which are particularly 
burdensome on small business, and cre- 
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ate the kind of tax environment in which 
small business can survive and flourish, 

For years exhaustive study has been 
given both inside and outside the Con- 
gress to the tax problems and difficulties 
that beset small business. For years lip 
service has been given to the need for 
constructive action in this area. Now 
for the first time we have specific con- 
crete measures to correct the situation. 

A canvass of the major complaints and 
criticisms that have been expressed by 
small business and its representatives in 
the past decade indicates that those as- 
pects of the tax laws which were of great 
concern to small business include, first, 
the inadequacy of depreciation allow- 
ances; second, the stringency of the ex- 
isting section 102 surtax on surplus ac- 
cumulations; third, existing limitations 
on the net operating loss deductions; 
fourth, the treatment of research and 
development expenditures; fifth, the rig- 
orousness and uncertainty of the tax 
treatment of the reeapitalization and re- 
organization of small business; sixth, 
problems of estate tax payment; and 
seventh, the need for clarification and 
simplification of tax laws and proce- 
dures. The double taxation of dividend 
income, while a fundamental problem 
in the structure of our tax laws, has also 
raised special problems for small busi- 
nesses which seek to expand since it has 
made it especially difficult to sell shares 
of stock. 

Each in this formidable list of problem 
areas is squarely dealt with in the bill. 

DEPRECIATION 


One of the most constructive steps 
taken in the bill to reduce obstacles to 
investment is its improved treatment of 
depreciation in computing taxable in- 
come. Under the proposed declining- 
balance method at rates double the cor- 
responding straight-line rate, invest- 
ment in all types of new depreciable 
assets, including the industrial and com- 
mercial buildings and equipment which 
comprise the fixed assets of small busi- 
ness, may be recovered at a much faster 
rate. Under the proposed treatment, 
over 40 percent of the cost of new prop- 
erty may be written off in the first quar- 
ter and approximately two-thirds of the 
cost in the first half of its life. 

While the depreciation allowance is es- 
sentially a matter of timing of deduc- 
tions, the speed of tax-free recovery of 
cost is of particular importance to small 
business because of its greater risk, its 
need for working capital, and its limited 
ability to borrow. More rapid recovery 
of capital will give small business im- 
portant tax dollars in the years in which 
the new property is producing its great- 
est revenue. These tax savings will in- 
crease the liquid assets and the working 
capital position of the business which will 
be used to reinvest or pay off loans. In 
many cases, the ability to retire indebt- 
edness over a relatively short period of 
time may be the factor which makes the 
loan possible. The proposed deprecia- 
tion provisions providing a 10-percent 
leeway in the determination of service 
life and related administrative provisions 
will be of major interest to small busi- 
ness in removing sources of fruitless con- 
troversy to which small business has 
been particularly vulnerable. 
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SECTION 102 TAX ON SURPLUS ACCUMULATIONS 


For many years small business has 
voiced its complaints about the harsh 
aspects of the present rules concerning 
the taxation of corporate surplus accu- 
mulations. Controversies over the ap- 
plication of the section 102 tax have 
particularly affected small business re- 
taining earnings in liquid form for fu- 
ture use. The small business whose prof- 
its do not permit the immediate under- 
taking of a building or expansion pro- 
gram but require gradual accumulation 
for future needs has been particularly 
hard hit. The large and profitable con- 
cern, even though closely held, has been 
in better position to make current ex- 
penditures and thus avoid the so-called 
immediacy test which makes it difficult 
for the small business to accumulate 
earnings for sizable expansion projects. 

The provisions of the bill in this area 
will remove the fears and uncertainties 
which have retarded small business ex- 
pansion, caused premature or unwise in- 
vestment, and prevented the accumula- 
tion of adequate liquid reserves. 

The bill provides that the first $30,000 
of retained earnings is not in any case 
to be considered excessive or subject to 
penalty tax. Amounts retained in ex- 
cess of $30,000 need not be reinvested 
immediately. Where a business submits 
a statement indicating reasons for re- 
taining earnings, the burden of proving 
that the accumulation is unreasonable 
will be upon the Government. These 
changes will permit the management of 
a small business needed freedom in de- 
termining investment policy. 

NET OPERATING LOSS DEDUCTIONS 


Small business has a particular inter- 
est in the tax treatment of spotty and 
irregular earnings. Present law provides 
for a l-year carryback and a 5-year 
carryforward of net operating loss as an 
offset against taxable income of other 
years. The bill would extend the period 
for the carryback to 2 years, thus pro- 
viding a total span of 8 years for ab- 
sorbing a loss. The additional year for 
the carryback not only gives greater as- 
surance of offset of losses but also speeds 
up the tax relief in many cases by 
making it available in the year the loss 
occurs. This will mean the refund will 
be made when the money is most needed, 
rather than require the business to wait 
until it can carry forward the loss to 
some future year when profits arise. 
Both these features will be of particular 
value to small businesses with fluctuat- 
ing income and limited financial reserves 
to tide over a period of losses. 

RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL EXPENDITURES 


Research and development expendi- 
tures are often necessary for the success 
of small growing businesses. Many 
small businesses have been at a disad- 
vantage because of uncertainties con- 
cerning the deductibility of research and 
experimental expenditures, particularly 
those which are not a part of a regular 
research and development budget. To 
eliminate uncertainties and encourage 
research and experimental activity, the 
bill provides that expenditures for these 
purposes may at the option of the tax- 
payer be treated as deductible expenses. 
The bill also provides that a taxpayer 
may elect to capitalize such expenditures 
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and may write them off over a period of 
not less than 60 months beginning with 
the month in which benefits are first 
realized. These provisions will assure 
small business tax benefit from expendi- 
tures whether they expense them as in- 
curred or amortize them as benefits ac- 
crue. 
ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS 

Those provisions of the bill which bring 
tax accounting into closer harmony with 
genera) business accounting will be of 
real benefit to small business, Differ- 
ences between tax and business account- 
ing practices in the definition of income 
have often made it necessary for business 
to keep two sets of books, a necessity 
which is particularly burdensome to the 
small-business man. 

The bill will conform tax accounting 
wherever feasible to the accounting sys- 
tem generally used in a taxpayer's trade 
or business. These provisions will apply 
to both proprietorships and partnerships 
as well as corporations. Income will be 
reported for tax purposes when earned 
in a business and deductions for expenses 
will be allowed at the time proper under 
the taxpayer’s method of accounting. 
The expense, confusion, and possible du- 
plication of reporting of income which 
result under present law will, for the 
most part, be eliminated. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


The bill recognizes that it is not 
enough merely to facilitate the growth 
of small businesses but that its con- 
tinued independent existence is equally 
important. In this connection it gives 
specific needed attention to the problems 
of financing estate tax liabilities and the 
tax treatment of changes in the capital 
structure of corporations which are nec- 
essary when the owner of a business 
seeks to withdraw his investment to give 
his estate greater liquidity or effect a 
transfer to a new generation of manage- 
ment. 

For years the rules governing the tax 
treatment of recapitalization and partial 
liquidation have been highly technical, 
rigorous, and uncertain, Many business 
owners have preferred to sell out to a 
large corporation with the consequent 
extinction of the business as an inde- 
pendent equity rather than run the 
gauntlet of the tax laws in this area. To 
deal with this problem the bill provides 
that the issuance of preferred stock divi- 
dends to holders of common stock would 
be possible without subjecting such dis- 
tributions to income tax. Other types 
of recapitalization which would achieve 
similar results could also be permitted 
tax free. At the same time, certain 
safeguards have been established to pre- 
vent the use of such transactions to bail 
out or siphon off corporation earnings 
without payment of income tax. These 
provisions will remove tax barriers to 
needed financial rearrangements to fa- 
cilitate new financing or bring in new 
management. It should remove some 
of the tax pressures which have encour- 
aged the sale of small companies to 
larger competitors. 

REDEMPTION OF STOCK TO PAY DEATH TAXES 

The bill also broadens the present 
provisions which permit the tax-free 
redemption of stock in a corporation to 
pay estate taxes if the stock represents 
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35 percent or more of the gross estate 
of the decedent. The purpose of this 
provision is to avoid the forced sale or 
liquidation of a business in order to pay 
Federal estate taxes. The most impor- 
tant addition is provision for the tax- 
free liquidation of stock in two or more 


corporations if the decedent owned 75 


percent or more of the stock of each. 
The present provision is limited to 
stockholdings in one corporation. The 
Committee bill also extends the tax-free 
liquidation privilege to cases where 
such stockholdings comprise 50 percent 
of the net estate, as well as 35 percent 
of the gross estate provided by present 
law. The bill also enlarges the amount 
of tax-free redemption permissible to 
include funeral and administrative ex- 
penses and makes certain other techni- 
cal changes. 

These provisions remove a serious 
hardship on a family whose principal 
asset consists of stock in small corpor- 
ations, which might otherwise have to 
be sold or liquidated to pay death taxes. 
Because of its limited market it is difi- 
cult to dispose of an interest in a closely 
held corporation without undue sacri- 
fice. 

ELIMINATION OF DOUBLE TAXATION ON THE SALE 
OF A BUSINESS 


When a corporation now sells its busi- 
ness the shareholders may be subject to 
a double tax—one imposed on the corp- 
oration at the time of sale and another 
imposed on the shareholders when the 
corporation is liquidated. Whether or 
not such double taxation is imposed de- 
pends on the form of the transactions, 
and can be avoided only by careful plan- 
ning. It therefore presents a trap for 
the unwary or for the small business 
which cannot afford expert legal advice. 

The new bill eliminates such discrimi- 
natory taxation by permitting the sale of 
corporate assets and the distribution of 
the proceeds without a tax at the cor- 
porate level on any gain realized. Share- 
holders, however, would be taxed at or- 
dinary income tax rates or capital gains 
rates, depending on the character of the 
assets sold. This provision removes 
possible tax barriers to corporate trans- 
actions which are of particular benefit 
to small and growing businesses. 

PARTNERSHIP PROVISIONS 


Small businesses frequently operate 
in the form of a partnership. The pres- 
ent tax treatment of partnership trans- 
actions is based for the most part on in- 
consistent case law and Internal Revenue 
rulings. It is uncertain and confused 
on a number of vital points such as the 
transfers of assets into and out of part- 
nerships, sales of partnership interests, 
noncash and distributions to partners, 
et cetera. 

The bill provides clear, rational, sim- 
ple statutory rules for handling partner- 
ship transactions. Businesses operating 
as partnerships will be able to plan their 
organization, operation, and distribu- 
tions, with some certainty as to tax con- 
sequences. The easily workable methods 
outlined in the bill are important be- 
cause many partners are taxpayers with 
Small incomes. 

DOUBLE TAXATION OF DIVIDENDS 


The proposed relief from double taxa- 
tion of dividends will make a direct con- 
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tribution to the healthy growth of small 
business. The present taxation of cor- 
porate income once as earned by the 
business and again as individual income 
when paid as dividends has restricted 
the market for shares of stock in com- 
panies which need outside equity financ- 
ing. With the market for equity shares 
subject to this handicap, small business 
has been driven to debt financing where 
that was possible. In other cases where 
borrowing was not possible for the small 
business, it has meant no expansion ex- 
cept from limited sources of retained 
earnings. The proposed dividend-re- 
ceived exclusion and credit under the 
bill will make shareholding more attrac- 
tive to investors and thus open up a vital 
source of capital to small business. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief survey, while not exhaus- 
tive, touches some of the highlights of 
the bill as it affects small business. 
Other features too numerous to mention 
will also be of direct or indirect help to 
the small businessman. For those who 
have a sincere purpose in building the 
kind of tax structure that small busi- 
ness needs to survive and grow, this bill 
provides a real opportunity for concrete, 
definite action. Such action is long 
overdue. Small business has been able 
to survive as well as it has in the past 
decade only because of the unusual con- 
ditions created in an inflationary econ- 
omy under the forced draft of the post- 
war backlog of demands and a rising 
level of defense expenditures. As we 
look to a future more stable peacetime 
economy, we can no longer rely on this 
kind of artificial and unhealthy stimu- 
lus to keep small business alive and vig- 
orous. Instead we must provide the 
healthy conditions for growth, an impor- 
tant part of which are the tax changes 
affecting small business contained in 
the bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER}. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
new Member it was difficult for me to 
see why all the opposition from the right 
to a tax-revision bill which I believe will 
be a foremost work of the 83d Congress. 
So I looked into the recent tax history 
as made by the Congress: 

A. No tax relief from 1932 to 1948, 
when we had a Republican Congress. 

B. Married-couple exemptions started 
at $2,500 and were gradually whittled 
away until they reached the low of $1,000. 

C. Single exemptions declined in same 
period from $1,000 to $500. 

D. Treasury deficits every year. 

What does this prove? That the pres- 
ent minority during all the years they 
were the majority made no effort to re- 
duce taxes—you had a very consistent 
tax policy of spend, spend, tax, tax, elect, 
elect. There was nothing done for 
either the little or big taxpayer, but 
much was done to him. So now when a 
tax-revision bill is introduced it is 
natural and consistent that the minority 
leadership should oppose it. Also, this 
debate and vote will actually determine 
who is supporting President Eisenhower. 
Recently I received an editorial from a 
Dallas, Tex., paper suggesting the nomi- 
nation of President Eisenhower on the 
Democratic ticket in 1956, 
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You did the same thing in the second 
session of the 80th Congress. Many of 
the same objections, only then you 
laughed at the raise of the $100 in the 
exemptions and wanted it raised to $700. 
But to your everlasting credit you did 
not just pick out two features of the bill 
and try to scuttle it but in your motion 
tc recommit you struck out everything 
after the enacting clause and substi- 
tuted a new bill, thus giving the House 
a real alternative, and be it said to your 
further credit, 120 of you voted against 
the bill after you lost the motion to re- 
commit. There was not the scurry to 
get on the record in favor as there was 
the other day when you lost the recom- 
mittal motion on the excise-tax. Ameri- 
can’s admire anyone who stands by his 
convictions, but much of this debate 
smacks of pure “demagoguery.” No re- 
ductions for the little man—that is what 
you said last week on the excise tax—but 
$792 million of the reduction is outside 
the fur and jewelry reductions. Consider 
there are 40 million families, a saving of 
$20 per family in such things as admis- 
sions, handbags, toilet preparations, 
electric-light bulbs, telephone calls, and 
travel—a saving equal to your $100 in- 
crease in exemptions. 

In this bill every segment of our popu- 
lation is benefited by some relief—in- 
creased medical deductions, reduction in 
annuities taxation, reduction in case of a 
working child, retirement credits, deduc- 
tions for carrying charges on installment 
purchases, child-care expense for wid- 
ows, reductions for farmers on conserva- 
tion expenditures, and depreciation on 
new equipment, and many others. 

Much has been said about which party, 
helps the so-called small fellow—over 
there on the right you claim all the 
credit, but let us see just what has hap- 
pened to the little man while the Demo- 
crats were in control, and that is best il- 
lustrated by what has happened to the 
mas assets of this group from 1946 to 

In 1946, 24 percent of our people did 
not have $100 or did not have any liquid 
assets. Today 29 percent of them do not 
have liquid assets. 

Assets from $100 to $199: In 1946, 15 
percent, now 16 percent. 

Only 1 percent increase: But listen to 
this: From $200 to $499, it dropped from 
14 to 12 percent. 

From $500 to $999 it dropped from 14 
to 11 percent. 

From $1,000 to $2,000 it dropped from 
14 percent to 12 percent. 

From $2,000 to $5,000 it dropped from 
13 percent to 11 percent. 

When you come to the $5,000 class you 
find that there is an increase of from 4 
to 5 percent. When you come to the 
class from $10,000 of liquid assets along 
up they have increased from 2 percent 
to 4 percent. 

Some of you, as thought, seem to have 
an aversion to giving the corporation an 
even break with its unincorporated com- 
petitor. Look at this statement of the 
Scott Paper Co.: Earnings in 1913 per 
share, $8.40; income tax per share, $4.80; 
net after taxes per share, $3.60; divi- 
dends, $2.61 per share, which the holder 
again pays—a tax at his highest bracket. 
I cannot understand how you expect to 
have an ever-increasing standard of liv- 
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ing and high wages for the worker if you 
do not give the corporation a break, be- 
cause if the corporation has to have 
enough left after taxes to pay the in- 
crease, 

Everyone in this House knows this is 
a good bill, as will be evidenced by the 
rush to get on record in favor of it if the 
recommittal motion is defeated. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEOGH]. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, like 
many who have preceded me, i shall not 
undertake to discuss the technical pro- 
visions of the pending bill. They will 
for a long time and at length be incor- 
porated in the decisions that will ema- 
nate from the tax and other courts of 
the country. I should, however, like to 
devote just a few moments to refer to an 
obvious omission in the pending bill, an 
omission that I might point up by read- 
ing a few paragraphs from the very 
learned decision of Mr. Justice Radish 
in the mythical case of Haddock and 
others against the Board of Inland Reve- 
nue, written by A. P. Herbert, English 
barrister and one-time member of the 
House of Commons, in Mr. Herbert’s 
Uncommon Law. 

Mr. Justice Radish first sets forth the 
issues in the case as follows: 


The appellant in this case is a Mr. Albert 
Haddock, a pertinacious litigant whom we 
are always glad to see. And let me say that 
it gives me pleasure to see the Commis- 
sioners, so often and for such poor cause the 
initiators of litigation, for once upon their 
defense. 

Mr. Haddock asks for a declaration that 
he is, and has been for some years, entitled 
to certain allowances or deductions for in- 
come-tax purposes under the heading of (a) 
expenses and (b) wear and tear of machin- 
ery and plant; and on the assumption that 
he is right he claims that a considerable 
sum is owing to him in respect of past years 
in which the Commissioners have refused 
to grant him such allowances, 

Mr. Haddock appears on behalf of the 
whole body of authors, artists, and com- 
posers, and the position of a large number 
of creative brain-workers will be affected by 
our decision, 


His disposition of the wear and tear 
issue appears then in the following 
statement: 


Next, as to wear and tear. One of the 
constant disadvantages of the author's trade 
is that he is a one-man business, at once 
his own employer, designer, technician, 
machine-minder, and machine. Once the 
soap manufacturer has equipped and organ- 
ized his factory he may relax; a week's holi- 
day; a month’s illness will not suspend the 
output of his soap or the growth of his 
income. But when the author stops, the 
machine stops, and the output stops. He is 
unable, on holiday, in sickness, or in age, 
to depute his functions to any other person. 
Here is one more reason why a hundred 
pounds earned by the author should not be 
treated and taxed on the same terms as a 
hundred pounds accruing as profit to the 
soap manufacturer. Yet, says Mr. Haddock, 
since this is done, let it be done thoroughly 
and logically. The author’s machinery and 
plant are his brain and his physique, his 
fund of inventiveness, his creative powers. 
These are not inexhaustible; they are sel- 
dom rested (for the reasons given above); 
the strain upon them increases as the years 
go by, and in some cases, I understand, is 
aggravated by late hours and dissipation. 
if it is proper for the soap manufacturer to 
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be relieved in respect of the wear and tear 
of his machinery and the renewal thereof 
(which money can easily buy) how much 
more consideration is owing to the delicate 
and irreplaceable mechanism of the writer. 

Under this head Mr. Haddock has repeat- 
edly appealed for relief in respect of sums 
expended on doctor’s accounts, on sunlight 
treatment, on nourishing foods and cham- 
pagne, and upon necessary holidays at Monte 
Carlo and Cowes. The Commissioners have 
refused, and I find that they were wrong. 

Under both heads, therefore, Mr. Haddock’s 
appeal succeeds. He estimates that if his 
expenses be properly calculated on the basis 
already explained he has never yet made a 
taxable profit; for at the end of every year 
of his literary operations he has been a little 
more in debt than the year before. In every 
year, therefore, he has been wrongly assessed 
and unlawfully taxed; and I order the Com- 
missioners to reopen the accounts for the 
past 7 years and repay to Mr. Haddock the 
very large sums owing to him. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Haddock’s plight is 
the plight of every professional and self- 
employed person in this country, the 
great body of millions of people who 
either cannot by law or who chose not 
to operate under the corporate form of 
business, 

Pending legislation before the great 
Ways and Means Committee embodied 
in bills introduced by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Camp], and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], 
would cure the obvious defects that are 
apparent in our existing tax law and con- 
tinued under this proposed revision bill, 
affecting a body of 10 million people who 
represent one of the most important seg- 
ments of our American economy. Isin- 
cerely trust, Mr. Chairman, that this leg- 
islation will soon be at the top of the 
agenda of our great committee. 

Mr. Chairman, meaning not to add to 
the discomfort of the sponsors of the 
pending bill, I think it fair that I remind 
them that in October of 1952 in a very 
strong and unequivocal statement the 
then candidate, the present great Presi- 
dent of the United States, endorsed the 
principles of this legislation that would 
forever correct the sad, sad plight of the 
Mr. Haddocks of America, the men and 
the women who deserve consideration in 
their efforts to obtain legislation which 
would permit them to set up restricted, 
tax-deferred, voluntary retirement sys- 
tems. 

For the quotation from Justice Rad- 
ish’s opinion, I am indebted to John 
E. Laughlin, Jr., of Pennsylvania in his 
article, “Tax Treatment of Retirement 
Plans” which appeared in the National 
Public Accountant, the organ of the Na- 
tional Society of Public Accountants, 
for November 1953. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret very much that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], chose to end 
his speech today on such a low plane, and 
that the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Kean], charged the Democratic 
Party with being in favor of an increase 
in exemptions to try to buy the election 
this fall. Let me say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that if things go along 
as they are now, we are not going to 
have to buy the election this fall, and 
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let me say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin I am sure that the members of 
the Democratic Party and even those 
on your side who favor an increase in 
exemptions are just as sincere and patri- 
otic as you are in the advocacy of your 
side of this problem. It is entirely out 
of place, it seems to me, to charge that 
there is only one reason for our spon- 
sorship of this increase in exemptions 
and to charge that it is pure politics. 
I think it comes about from a basic dif- 
ference in political philosophy. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], 
promised to talk to us about philosophy. 
I did not know that he was a philosopher; 
I knew he was a great statesman, but 
I do not recall that he said anything 
about philosophy or the Republican phi- 
losophy of government. Most people re- 
fer to it as the trickle-down theory of 
economic and political philosophy. Well, 
I think it is better to call it the feed-the- 
big-bull philosophy, the idea being that 
if you feed the big bull that he will blow 
enough or he will push out enough food 
for the heifer calves, the bull yearlings, 
and the cows. The gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], knows 
what I am talking about. Now, that is 
your philosophy, and that is put in a 
crude way, perhaps, but it states your 
philosophy, and if you think that is right, 
why, that is just fine. I think you are 
wrong. It is the same philosophy that 
Mr. Wilson stressed when he said what- 
ever is good for General Motors is good 
for the country. What he should have 
said, and the Democratic philosophy is, 
that whatever is good for the country 
is good for General Motors. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 8300, the tax- 
revision bill now before the Committee 
for consideration, is so voluminous and 
technical that I, of course, would not 
attempt to analyze it or express any 
opinion about its technical provisions. 
No doubt, many of these are wise and 
should be adopted but there are certain 
provisions which seem to me unwise at 
the present time. If there were a dearth 
of risk or investment capital and if pro- 
duction had not already far outstripped 
consumption, it might be wise to encour- 
age investment by reducing or eliminat- 
ing the tax on dividends. Even here 
I have a reservation because this would 
reverse what used to be our income-tax 
policy, that is the granting of an earned 
income-tax credit. It has not been too 
many years since a distinction was made 
between earned income and income from 
dividends and interest. It was the pol- 
icy of our Government and, I think, a 
wise one, to grant to a taxpayer an in- 
come credit for the earned portion of 
his income. 

But, be that as it may, there is cer- 
tainly now no dearth of risk and in- 
vestment capital. The trouble in the 
United States today is that we have pro- 
duced more than the people are able to 
buy. Hence the policy of the adminis- 
tration which might be wise in a period 
of prosperity is altogether wrong in the 
emergency which faces us today. Un- 
employment is mounting, much of our 
productive capacity is idle and what we 
should do now is to stimulate buying. 
The reduction in excise taxes will help, 
but our proposal that personal exemp- 
tions be increased by $100, will do even 
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more to stimulate buying. At the same 
time, of course, it gives relief to those 
taxpayers who need it most. 

I do not think the Republican Party 
can be criticized too much for its ad- 
vocacy of this bill which, in spite of all 
the denials that have been made, does 
favor the large taxpayer and people of 
the high-income brackets. For the Re- 
publicans have done what they would 
be expected to do because the funda- 
mental and basic philosophy of your 
party is, in such matters, to feed the big 
bulls in the hope that some of the feed 
the big bulls waste and blow from their 
troughs will fall to the ground and be 
eaten by the bull yearlings, the heifers, 
and the cows. It is often referred to as 
the trickle-down policy, but I think the 
feed-the-big-bull policy is a more ap- 
propriate designation of this mistaken 
philosophy. 

The Democratic Party, on the other 
hand, has long believed and practiced 
the philosophy of building a firm foun- 
dation for prosperity by making it pos- 
sible for the average citizen and our low- 
income groups to improve their situation 
in life and to receive their fair share 
of the products of our industrial system. 

It used to be that the chief difference 
between the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party was the attitude of 
each on the tariff question but, funda- 
mentally, the difference now is this dif- 
ference in the philosophy of the two 
parties as to where the emphasis should 
be placed in formulating tax policies and 
other economic programs—in the case 
of the Republican Party, for the interest 
of the high-income groups and, in the 
case of the Democratic Party, for the in- 
terest of the average American who 
earns his living by the sweat of his brow, 
whether the labor which produces the 
sweat is manual or mental. This policy 
of the Democrats over a period of 20 
years resulted in the highest peaks of 
prosperity not only for the low-income 
groups but for all of our people. I am 
convinced that it is the sound philosophy 
of government and, therefore, am sup- 
porting the proposal to send this bill 
back to the committee with instructions 
to eliminate the provision that would 
reduce taxes on dividends and raise the 
personal exemption by $100. This is not 
a matter of political expediency on my 
part, but of deep conviction that it is the 
wisest economic policy, especially during 
this period of readjustment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Coorer]. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to use all the time granted me. 
If the Members are interested in my 
views, they will see some of my remarks 
in the Recorp at the end of the debate 
yesterday. In my remarks yesterday I 
gave the precise reasons for my opposi- 
tion to this legislation. It fails to pro- 
vide tax relief for millions and millions 
of Americans in the low-income group. 

I resent very much the fact that Mem- 
bers on both sides speak of the recom- 
mittal motion which will be made, be- 
cause this bill does not provide for an 
increase in exemptions for those in the 
low-income groups, as being a Demo- 
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cratic action, providing for higher ex- 
emptions for those in the low-income 
brackets as a Democratic measure. I do 
not consider this recommittal motion 
just a Democratic measure. There are 
13 or more Republicans who introduced 
bills for the purpose of granting higher 
exemptions to the low-income groups, 
constituting the overwhelming majority 
of taxpayers within the Nation. There 
are Republicans who are also interested 
in helping these fine American people. 

There are benefits for some of the 
people in this legislation. But these 
benefits are so small, so scarce, and in- 
volve such a small number they consti- 
tute only crumbs—just little crumbs 
tossed out to the vast majority of the 
American people as tax relief. This is, 
to say the least, unfair and misleading. 

The American people have earned tax 
relief. They expected to get it from this 
Congress. They have come to us with 
outstretched arms and have been turned 
away with empty hands, and this from 
a government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I just want to call the attention of the 
Members this afternoon to the table on 
page 8B of the minority report, which 
shows that a man with a million-dollar 
income saves 11 percent of that in 1 year 
providing his income is from dividends. 
In other words, in 10 years, at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government, he 
would save $1 million in taxes. Who 
would pay that $1 million in additional 
taxes? Naturally, the small business- 
man, the wage earner and the salaried 
man. Now what will the man who gets 
the $1 million income do with the money 
that he saves at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment? Why, he would just invest 
that money in more stocks year after 
year so that every 10 years he would 
invest another $1 million in stocks. 

Whether that is going to upset our 
economy I do not know, especially in 
view of the fact that people would stop 
buying municipal bonds or State bonds 
because such bonds pay only about 2½ 
percent interest. The table also shows 
that a man who has income between 
$4,000 a year and $15,000 a year—getting 
that income from dividends alone 
would get an average reduction of 50 
percent in his tax liability. 

If that is a fair tax bill, I do not know 
what that word means. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee tax bill. 

In doing so, I particularly invite you 
to take a long, hard look at the fierce 
ney advocates of sweeping tax reduc- 

on. 

The role is a strange one to them— 
and I thought I noticed some faltering 
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as they read their lines on TV Tuesday 
night. It was not surprising, for it was 
a new and unfamiliar script they were 
using. 

The act is not a convincing one—pre- 
cisely because it is so new and strange 
to the actors. 

I spoke of the fierce new advocates 
of sweeping tax reduction. The fierce- 
ness, I might add, is “phony.” It is an 
election-year ferocity. It is a ferocity 
which is most unconvincing against the 
20-year record of “spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect.” 

Let us look at who is talking tax re- 
duction. Let us look behind the croco- 
dile tears which now well up in their 
eyes. 

Specifically, let us consider the record 
of our two esteemed colleagues whose 
advertised reply to the President so obvi- 
ously evaded the issues raised in Mr, 
Eisenhower’s address to the Nation. 

During their 20 years in Congress, 
they supported New Deal-Fair Deal pol- 
icies which skyrocketed the national debt 
from less than $20 billion to nearly $260 
billion. They supported tax measures 
which multiplied individual Federal tax 
collections by 70. They supported tax 
measures which multiplied corporation 
taxes by 35—until they have reached 
the point of outright confiscation. They 
supported not only these appalling in- 
creases in individual income, corpora- 
tion, and excise taxes. They supported 
the government policies, domestic, and 
foreign, which made such tax increases 
inevitable. They supported the squan- 
derers and the squandermania. They 
supported the whole philosophy and 
program of deficit spending. And they 
are advocating a grave extension of that 
same philosophy and program today 
when they urge additional demagogic 
tax reductions which could only have the 
effect of indefinitely postponing a bal- 
anced budget; which could only have the 
effect of further depreciating the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and which 
could only have the effect of further 
pyramiding the tax burden on future 
generations. 

In a word, they propose to buy a 
Democratic victory next November, 
without even the decency of charging the 
purchase price for their political victory 
to the present generation of taxpayers. 
Instead, they propose to pass the bill for 
a 1954 New Deal-Fair Deal victory they 
hope to attain, on to the taxpayers of 
1974, and 1994, and 2054. For mark my 
word, under a policy and program which 
contemplates more and more deficit 
spending, it will be impossible to pay the 
piper these Democrats hire within the 
next century. 

No wonder one had a feeling that 
there was a weak, false note—a pseudo- 
fierceness, if you please—in the cries 
which these foes of high taxes raised on 
TV last Tuesday night. 

Let us also look closely at the more 
recent record of these new foes of high 
taxes. 

Where was their fierceness in support 
of tax-reduction in 1948? 

Our esteemed colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Coop- 
ER], were bitter-end opponents of the tax 
reduction program voted by the Republi- 
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can 80th Congress. They carried their 
opposition to the point of be num- 
bered among the 88 Members who voted 
to sustain President Truman’s veto of 
this tax bill. 

In yoting to sustain that veto, these 
1954 advocates of reckless, demagogic 
tax-reduction. proposals, were con- 
curring with Mr. Truman’s view, as ex- 
pressed in his veto message, that to 
reduce the income of the Government by 
$5 billion at this time would exhibit a 
reckless disregard for the soundness of 
our economy and the finances of our 
Government.” 

In voting to sustain that veto, these 
1954 advocates of tax reduction were 
concurring with Mr. Truman’s view that 
the bill would reduce Government reve- 
nues to such an extent as to make likely 
a deficit in Government finances. Ac- 
tually, of course, the tax burden was cut 
$4.8 billion and, in addition, the budget 
was balanced, and the national debt was 
cut by $7 billion. 

In voting to sustain that veto, these 
now-fierce supporters of sweeping tax 
reduction were concurring with Mr. Tru- 
man’s lip service to the proposition that 
priority should be given to reducing the 
public debt by substantial amounts. 

In voting to sustain that veto, 
these Johnny-Come-Lately advocates of 
sweeping tax reductions were under- 
writing Mr. Truman’s claim that “the 
bill would greatly increase the danger of 
further inflation, by adding billions of 
dollars of purchasing power.” 

In voting to sustain that veto, these 
same colleagues of ours were concurring 
in the view that enactment of the 1948 
tax bill would constitute a serious ob- 
stacle in the path of realizing many 
urgently needed fundamental tax re- 
forms. 

We have, I might add, in the current 
tax bill, as the President pointed out 
Monday ‘night, the first complete over- 
hauling of our tax laws in 50 years, 
bringing reduced taxes and increased 
equity benefiting millions of taxpayers. 
But we find these advocates of reckless 
tax reductions perfectly willing to wreck 
these reforms by demagogic tax slashes 
which, they hope, will pay off at the polls 
next November. 

Note, I repeat, that these new advo- 
cates of reckless tax reductions were the 
last-ditch supporters of the Truman tax 
bill veto in 1948—a veto which could 
muster only 88 votes in the House and 
10 in the other body. 

Let us look still more closely at the 
1948 record of these Members who have 
such a ferocity for tax cuts in 1954. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] had his own sneering title for 
the 1948 tax bill. Here is what he said 
during debate on this bill, and I am 
quoting from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 94, part 1, page 693: 

“An act to borrow money and reduce 
taxes” should be the title given to the Knut- 
son bill, H. R. 4790, because that will be the 
effect of the bill if enacted into law. 


The gentleman from Tennessee in 1948 
spoke at great length and with a fierce- 
ness matching that displayed Tuesday 
night—offering dire warnings about an 
unbalanced budget, an increased deficit, 
and an imperiled national economy if 
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the Republican tax cut were adopted. 
Events proved him wrong on every count. 
But now we are expected to accept his 
election-year advocacy of tax cuts far in 
excess of those prudent reductions and 
adjustments advocated by Republicans 
both in 1948 and in this present 1954 
tax bill. 

Let us turn to our other newly fierce 
advocate of sweeping tax reduction, the 
esteemed minority leader. 

In 1948, the gentleman from Texas had 
this to say, by way of echoing the earlier 
statement of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee: 

I quite agree with the statement made 
the other day by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee * * * that this bill should be en- 
titled “A bill to reduce taxes and borrow 
money” because that is what we shall be 
compelled to do if this bill becomes law, for 
the bill, if it means anything, means that 
the Government of the United States will 
be in the red. 


And the gentleman from Texas echoed 
his colleague’s deep concern—deep, elec- 
tion-year concern, I might add—over the 
national debt, by offering this ominous 
warning: 

No more calamitous thing could come to 
this country of yours and mine in the years 
that lie immediately before us if we do not 
make a substantial reduction in the national 
debt. 


In one respect the position of the 
gentleman from Texas in 1948 was en- 
tirely consistent with his position in 
1954. He was indulging the usual dem- 
agogic appeal for higher and higher ex- 
emptions. Whereas the bill provided for 
increasing the exemption from $500 to 
$600, the gentleman from Texas urged 
that it be upped to $700. In so doing, in- 
cidentally, he obviously got his wires 
crossed with the White House—for Mr. 
Truman, in his subsequent veto message 
argued vigorously against any increased 
purchasing power as being dangerously 
inflationary. 

There is a further note of consist- 
ency—demagogie consistency, I may 
add—between the views of these gentle- 
men in 1948 and in 1954. They are still 
preaching now, as they were preaching 
then, the class-war doctrine of “soak the 
rich.” They wanted then, as they want 
now, to maintain the tax raid on the 
seed-corn of capitalistic venture-cap- 
ital. They decried then, as they decry 
now, what they sneeringly call the 
trickle-down theory of prosperity. 

They ignore the fact so pointedly made 
by President Eisenhower that “the aver- 
age investment needed to buy the tools 
and facilities to give one of our people 
a job runs about eight to ten thousand 
dollars.” They ignore the fact that this 
investment capital—subject now, and for 
the past 20 years, to confiscatory taxa- 
tion—is the base, the very foundation 
of our prosperity. The real fierceness of 
these professed advocates of tax reduc- 
tion is directed today, as it has always 
been directed, against this foundation of 
free enterprise. They will deny, of 
course, that they are the foes of capi- 
talism. But they cannot deny that pri- 
vate enterprise is their favorite whip- 
ping-boy, and that they expect to garner 
votes by their customary belaboring of 
those whose investments make capital- 
ism a possibility. 
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In this connection, I point out that 
the President’s program—far from pro- 
posing a 5-percent reduction in corpo- 
rate-income taxes at this time—actually 
asks for maintaining this tax at 52 per- 
cent. Yet because the President does 
propose reducing double taxation on in- 
come from investments, the old soak- 
the-rich cry is raised by these amazing 
new converts to tax reduction. 

The time will undoubtedly come—as 
it should—when further lower bracket 
tax reductions will be possible through 
higher exemptions. Such increased ex- 
emptions were pioneered by the Repub- 
licans in 1948. Innumerable benefits to 
lower income taxpayers will accrue from 
adjustments made by the present com- 
mittee bill. The President has made it 
clear that higher exemptions will wreck 
the overall tax program and will, almost 
certainly, invite a veto. I do not pro- 
pose to jeopardize these clear and cer- 
tain tax-reduction benefits for problem- 
atical and reckless reductions urged by 
those who have shown that they are no 
real friends of the taxpayers. 

Incidentally, permit me to inject the 
reminder that the partisan Democratic 
opposition to this tax bill completely 
explodes their previous pious claim 
that the President must rely upon them 
for the success of his administration’s 
program, 

There is an old warning that “by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” We know 
the fruits of these long-time disciples 
of the tax and tax, spend and spend, 
elect and elect doctrine. We have tasted 
those bitter fruits for 20 years—confis- 
catory taxes, debts, and deficits. Surely 
we will not be deceived by their new 
and unaccustomed zeal for tax reduc- 
tion. Well may we ask whether they 
will love the taxpayer as ardently in 
December as they profess to in March 
and May and July. We know the an- 
swer, from the record. No true friend 
of economy, debt reduction, and sound 
tax policy should be deceived. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, hav- 
ing such a bad cold today, I should not 
trespass upon your time or punish my- 
self, if there were not just a few things 
that have been left unsaid that I think 
should be said. 

Many Members have spoken about the 
different views of the Republicans and 
Democrats on government and on the 
question of taxation since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

I noticed that some of our brethren 
went out a few weeks ago and glorified 
Abraham Lincoln as the founder of the 
Republican Party. Abraham Lincoln be- 
lieved in fairness and in justice. He be- 
lieved in being just to everybody, and in 
giving everybody an equal opportunity. 
I doubt, if Abraham Lincoln were living 
today, that he would be in sympathy with 
a great many of the things that those 
who wear his name as Republicans, are 
saying, in claiming that he was their 
leader. 

This “trickle down” thing, of course, 
has been talked about, and that is true, 
still true, in my opinion, with reference 
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to the way the Republicans want to write 
tax bills. 

Something has been said about what 
was good for some group is good for an- 
other, but this tax bill, it appears to me, 
is written upon the theory that what is 
good for the big taxpayer, the big income 
receivers, is also the answer to all the ills 
of all the other millions of people in the 
United States. 

There are some things in this bill that 
I heartily endorse, that I would like to 
vote for. Some of those things were in 
the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], and I understand 
they are incorporated in the bill. But I 
must consider this bill as a whole. When 
I consider it as a whole, believing as I 
have always believed that legislation 
should never be passed to punish some- 
body but that legislation at all times 
should be passed to bring about as near 
justice as possible, fair play and equal 
opportunity, I do not think this bill is 
written on a prescription like that and, 
therefore, it cannot have my support 
unless the motion to recommit is carried. 

Unfair? Take the man with a $4,000 
income that he makes with his hands 
and with his brain. He pays $240 a year 
income tax. The man that receives a 
$4,000 income from dividends pays $110. 
If that is any approach of justice or fair 
play, then I have failed to find it in all 
of my years. What is justice and what 
is fair play? 

I have heard some amazing state- 
ments, conflicting, made on this floor on 
the Republican side. I think the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED] and 
most of the members of his committee 
are saying that this is not a tax-reduc- 
tion bill. I have heard them say that. 
But I understand the gentleman who is 
to succeed me in this place, Mr. HALLECK, 
the leader of the Republican Party in the 
House, made this statement on yester- 
day: 

Mr. Chairman— 


Said the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]— 
today and tomorrow the House debates an- 
other major step toward providing the Amer- 
ican people with the largest tax-cutting pro- 
gram in the Nation’s history. 


There is quite a difference between the 
majority leader on that side of the House 
and those Republican members on the 
Committee on Ways and Means who have 
recognized, many of them, that this is a 
pretty ticklish time to reduce taxes, when 
our budget is out of balance, when we are 
going to be compelled to go into deficit 
spending. I want to predict now, and 
I am sad to be compelled to predict that 
on the 30th of June of this year this 
budget, an honest budget, if it is made 
up as an honest budget, will be out be- 
tween five and eight billion dollars, be- 
cause this bill is going to have a differ- 
ent face on it when it comes back from 
the Senate of the United States, and it 
is going to cure, I trust, some of the in- 
equities in here and some of the loop- 
holes left that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MILLS] so well pointed out 
as loopholes in this bill. 

I do not think this bill is fair to the 
taxpayers of the United States. I do not 
think it brings about justice. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
na further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the balance of the time on 
this side to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, this 
is serious business that we are about. 
As the gentleman from Texas knows, I 
have the greatest personal affection for 
him, as I have for every Member of this 
body. I have served here a while when 
my party had the responsibility. I have 
served here most of the time when my 
party did not have the responsibility be- 
cause we were the minority and not the 
majority. But through all of that time, 
I have tried to be fair as best I could ac- 
cording to my lights. I have tried to do 
the things that were in the best inter- 
ests of the country. I well recall when 
I first came here in 1935, in January, 
we were still struggling with the prob- 
lems of the depression. And I say to my 
friends on the right, your party was then 
in power. I said then, and I meant it, 
that if your administration and the 
Congress could come up with the an- 
swers to solve the difficult problems fac- 
ing the country, I wanted to help do it 
even though it meant the complete de- 
struction of the party to which I owe 
allegiance. I want to say to my friends 
on both sides of the aisle, because there 
are none of us of any party or creed or 
anything else who can claim any mo- 
nopoly on Americanism or patriotism, 
that we should be approaching this very 
important problem on that basis. This 
debate by and large has been friendly. 
It has been a good debate. I think here 
and there perhaps a little politics has 
crept into it. Being from Indiana my- 
self, I am not above playing a little pol- 
itics because, as you know, they say that 
the first words spoken by every child 
born in Indiana are these: “I am not 
a candidate for any public office, but I 
promise if nominated and elected, I will 
serve to the best of my ability.” So I 
certainly would not say that I have been 
completely oblivious at all times to the 
political consequences, but I do say to 
my colleagues that there come times 
even as when I first came here, and even 
as we now find ourselves, when the prob- 
lems before us involving our very sur- 
vival and the survival of the free world 
are of such tremendous consequences 
that we should forego politics and we 
should forego operations that perhaps 
are motivated in some little degree by 
political considerations. We ought to 
close ranks and as Members of this great 
House of Representatives get right 
down to the job of doing what is best 
for our country. 

Now let us look back a bit. We hada 
new administration elected—may I in- 
quire how much time I have, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had 
33 minutes to start with. The gentle- 
man has 29 minutes left. 

Mr. HALLECK. I trust I shall not 
take all of that time and I certainly 
would not want to bore you that long, 
but I do want to say a few words about 
this situation as I see it. 

We had an election in 1952, and a great 
American, Dwight D. Eisenhower, was 
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elected President of the United States. 
He was elected President primarily be- 
cause the people of the country wanted 
a new set of managers. He won an over- 
whelming victory. He carried a great 
many States; he carried some States 
from which there is not a single Repub- 
lican Member in this body. 

But may I ask all of my friends from 
some of those areas: Will you not agree 
with me that while you were returned 
here and while the Republican majority 
here is paper-thin, your people expected 
you to come down here and do what you 
could, fairly and reasonably and in re- 
gard to your own responsibilities to your 
constituencies and your consciences, to 
further the program of the man who 
heads this new set of managers whom 
the American people put in charge of the 
business of this country? 

I think the people of the country want 
the President and his administration to 
have a chance for success. Certainly 
I think it is the obligation of all of us 
to give him and those managers that 
chance. 

On our side we have a responsibility, 
certainly, to our President and to our 
administration, to our pledges in the 
campaign, to our promises to the Amer- 
ican people to do our part to carry that 
program forward. 

I note over here on my right again 
many Members have proclaimed their 
allegiance to the President. They have 
said to their people back home on count- 
less occasions that his program is good, 
it is sound, it is forward-looking, we like 
it, and we Democrats are going to do an 
even better job of supporting him than 
are the Republicans. 

Well, you know, as we say in Indiana, 
we are about to divide up the men from 
the boys on that one. We are coming 
now to the time when we are going to 
find out. 

What has been asked here is not un- 
reasonable at all. The President spoke 
to the people of the country, ably, effec- 
tively, and fairly. He listed in the open- 
ing part of his statement certain por- 
tions of the program specifically, and 
then he said these words: 

We want, above all, maximum protection 
of freedom and a strong and growing econ- 


omy; an economy free from both inflation 
and depression. 

Most of these things cost money. Without 
adequate revenue most of them would be 
abandoned or curtailed. That is why our 
tax proposal is the cornerstone— 


Get that— 
is the cornerstone of our whole effort. It is 
a tax plan designed to be fair to all. I am 
sure you join me in the hope that Congress 
before it adjourns will approve the entire 
program. 


That expresses our purpose, and there 
is a whole category of things that are 
a part of this program. I have under- 
stood that on this side of the aisle some 
people are going to vote for this motion 
to recommit which would, as I under- 
stood from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts last week, eliminate that sec- 
tion dealing with double taxation of 
dividends and add $100 increase on the 
personal exemption. 

They are going to vote for the motion 
to recommit and then vote against the 
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bill because they think there should not 
be any tax reduction at all. 

How in heaven’s name can anyone 
justify a position like that, if that is 
the attitude against the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
referred to me as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did I use that 
latter statement? 

Mr. HALLECK. Oh, no, what you 
said was 

Mr. McCORMACK, I want the Recorp 
clear. 

Mr. HALLECK. I certainly do not 
want to have any misunderstanding 
about what the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts said last week. What he said 
was that the motion to recommit which 
would be offered to this bill would be 
one to remove the provision respecting 
double taxation of dividends and, sec- 
ondly, to increase the personal exemption 
by $100. In the absence of any infor- 
mation to the contrary, I have assumed 
that would be the motion to recommit to 
be offered by the minority side. 

Mr. McCORMACK, But not the lat- 
ter statement. 

Mr, HALLECK. No, of course not. 
Those were my words. The gentleman 
is quite right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did make the 
additional statement that if we were 
playing politics we would confine it to 
the increase of six to seven hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not recall the 
eee Said that, but he might well 

ve. 

Mr. Chairman, getting down to the 
matter of fiscal responsibility, let us talk 
again about what we have done. It has 
been spoken of here so many times that 
I hesitate to speak of it again. First of 
all, this is a tax-reduction program of 
better than $7 billion. The 10-percent 
reduction that went into effect in Jan- 
uary, $3 billion, went right into the pock- 
ets of the taxpaying public, and I did 
not hear anyone on that side say that we 
should not do that. As a matter of 
fact, by and large you thought that was 
a good thing to do. 

Now, we considered the excess-profits 
tax, and I think generally everybody 
agreed what we did was a good thing 
to do. Then the other day we had the 
bill to revise excise taxes involving a 
reduction of about a billion dollars. You 
know, a strange thing happened there 
which proved to me you all thought that 
was a fine bill. You offered a motion 
to recommit that involved $40 million. 
If you had wanted to, you could have 
moved to eliminate the whole excise-tax 
bill. You had a right to put it in the 
motion to recommit, but you did not do 
it. So I assume from your action that 
the excise-tax measure was a good bill, 
You voted for it. That puts an esti- 
mated billion dollars into the pockets of 
the taxpayers. When we called the roll 
there were just three votes against it in 
a EDIS House. So you approved of 

at. 
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Now we come along to this bill. It is a 
tax- revision bill primarily, which in- 
volves a tax reduction to all sorts of 
people, millions and millions of people, 
individuals and businesses, amounting to 
81.400, 000,000. If I may say so in all 
humility, when you attempt to make 
some sort of argument here out of the 
fact that the chairman called it a revi- 
sion bill, while in speaking of this overall 
program I referred to it as a tax-reduc- 
tion program, can it be denied that this 
bill presently before us does provide for 
$1,400,000,000 decrease in tax revenues? 
It certainly does. 

We heard the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non], say that we all pledged ourselves 
to cut the cost of government, to balance 
the budget, and to reduce taxes. We 
have cut the cost of government. We 
have had help over there and where you 
Democrats have helped us, I say more 
power to you. We have had help from 
the administration. Then we have 
worked at it on my side. We have cut 
the cost of government and if we can 
achieve this $7 billion tax reduction we 
are going to go on and try to cut the cost 
of government more. We are down to 
within striking distance of a balanced 
budget, even with the $7 billion loss in 
revenue. 

Now, then, what do you propose to do, 
you folks who are supposed to be so 
solicitous about the fiscal situation of the 
country? You are going to come along 
with a motion to recommit that will gain 
$230 million and lose $2.4 billion, so that 
you will give us a net loss of $2,170,000,- 
000. With that, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that you are not even within striking 
distance of a balanced budget. Why, if 
you had wanted to really preserve your 
position of fiscal responsibility you would 
have said: Strike out all of the revision 
and for it substitute an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions. But you did not do 
that. You want your cake and you want 
to eat it too because, apparently, by 
your motion to recommit you approve of 
everything in this revision bill except 
that one item. 

You know, it is rather interesting to 
me to look back in the Recorp and to 
see what my good friends on the Demo- 
cratic side said, the minority leader, my 
personal friend, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. RAYBURN], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cox.zack] when we tried once in a pre- 
vious Congress to raise exemptions $100. 
You accused us of fiscal irresponsibility. 
You said we should not do it, that that 
was not the way to do the job at all. 
Of course, I know you are not going to 
strike out all of this bill, because you 
are not going back to the retired school 
teachers or the widowed working moth- 
ers or to all the other people for whom 
there are many good things in this bill 
and take a chance on having them ask 
you why you did it. 

Now, as to the matter of fiscal respon- 
sibility, back in 1947 the gentleman from 
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Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] said, speaking 
of the tax reduction bill: 

So I take the position, as does the minority 
on this occasion, that the first obligation of 
the Congress is to see to it that this Govern- 
ment of ours follows a sound fiscal policy. 


Then in 1948 the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] said: 

T want a sound dollar. I want a dollar that 
will buy as nearly 100 cents’ worth of material 
as possible. 


And he was making a speech against 
the bill that included an increase in 
exomption of $100. 

The gentleman from Tennessee said 
in 1948: 

It is my conviction that the maintenance 
of a sound fiscal policy is one of the greatest 
obligations of the Congress to the American 
people. I do not know of any way that 
money can come into the Treasury of the 
United States without an act of Congress 
providing revenue legislation for that money. 


Now, those were positions taken by my 
friends on the right. Why in heaven's 
name have they abandoned what was 
then a sound position? ‘You ought to be 
standing with us rather than trying to 
push us into a further deficit of $2.2 
billion. Why, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee said that we ought to come down 
as we went up. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kean] applied himself 
to that very well, but the fact of the 
matter is that since the exemption was 
set at $600, there have been 3 increases 
in rates; not personal exemptions, in- 
creases in rates, percentages. So if you 
want to go back down the way we came 
up, then we ought to deal with the rates 
before we deal with anything else. I do 
not see how there could be much argu- 
ment about that. 

This measure before us is a good bill. 
It contains things for which we have all 
been struggling for years. It is a revi- 
sion bill. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Mitts] back in 1947, complaining 
ot oe tax bill we then had before us, 
said: 

The sound approach to this whole ques- 
tion of postwar tax revision is to make a 
comprehensive study of the entire Federal 
tax system. 


And, so it went. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] took the 
same tack. Well, there again may I say, 
now that we have proceeded with tre- 
mendous effort to bring about the re- 
vision bill, the overall revision that you 
said ought to be done, why are you here 
seeking to destroy it? The fact is that 
revision is desirable, and that is what 
we are now doing. 

There is another thing that is good in 
this bill, and that is the extension of 
the 52-percent tax on corporations. 
There was a lot of talk around here 
about how that ought to be compromised 
down to 50 percent. Some on my right 
thought so, and some over here. “No,” 
we said to the people owning the cor- 
porations, “you have to go along with 
the 52-percent tax.” Incidentally, there 
is an April 1 deadline on that 52 percent 
under the present law. 

I have spoken of the good things in 
this bill, and you do not challenge them. 
Oh, you spoke of the little start that is 
made about double taxation on divi- 
dends, and my good friend from Texas 
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cited the difference between a man mak- 
ing $5,000 from dividends and $5,000 
from working with his hands, but he for- 
got to tell you that the $5,000 from divi- 
dends would have been $10,000 but for 
the first 52 percent levied on corpora- 
tions. That is a slight difference, is it? 
I think it is more than a slight dif- 
ference; it is a big difference. 

Now let me say to all of you who be- 
lieve in a sound tax program, who be- 
lieve in the provisions of this revision 
bill, who want that 52 percent tax ex- 
tended, you vote for this motion to re- 
commit and you are seriously jeopardiz- 
ing the enactment of this legislation, and 
make no mistake about that. Perhaps 
you want to take that chance with it; I 
do not know. 

The other day, in response to a ques- 
tion, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] said that he was 
against all tax reduction. You will find 
that on page 3034 of the Rrecorp where 
he said: 

Does the gentleman clearly understand 
my state of mind? Now the gentleman asked 
me a further question: Do I think tax re- 
ductions should take place? My answer is 
“No.” 


Is that the position on your side? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would the gen- 
tleman state what I said previously, that 
if it were coupled with stronger defense, 
and so forth. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 
talked about defense. The President is 

talking about defense. Are you going 

to cripple the revenue situation so that 
adequate defense cannot be provided? 

No, what the gentleman spoke of was 
this. I said it then and I say it again, 
that it was devious reasoning. Since we 
Republicans had undertaken certain tax 
reductions, that we had assumed the 
responsibility, therefore the Members on 
that side were going to help us out, not 
believing in any tax reduction at all, but 
were going to help us out by jumping 
right in and cutting taxes a lot more. 
If that makes sense, I cannot see it. 

I want to say just one or two things 
in addition. The Republicans on the 
Ways and Means Committee have 
brought this bill out. We brought one 
out in the Republican 80th Congress and 
we finally passed it, and many of the 
Democrats voted to override a Presiden- 
tial veto. It provided a reduction of $4.8 
billion for the American people. In this 
administration, as I said, we have pro- 
vided a reduction of something better 
than $7 billion as tax relief to the Amer- 
ican people, individuals and businesses. 

Let me say this to my friends on both 
sides of the aisle. I do not see how any- 
one, having any degree of fiscal respon- 
sibility at all, can take the position that 
we can afford any more tax reduction at 
this time than we have already pro- 
vided and are providing in this total 
program. This is an overall reduction. 
There is something starting with the 10 
percent, clear on down through, for 
everybody. It has been done on a sound 
basis. It is good for all of us. 

There is talk about the trickle-down 

theory. The 10 percent does not repre- 
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sent the trickle-down theory.- Perhaps 
the excess-profits tax did. But I heard 
the argument that the excess-profits tax 
was stifling small business. The reduc- 
tions in the excise taxes do not represent 
the trickle-down policy. 

Some people in the past have char- 
acterized certain pressures that have 
been put on as socialistic. I would not 
do that, but you can have proposals for 
tax reduction in this country which, if 
they were carried out, would destroy all 
incentives for people to invest, and all 
incentives for people to work and to try 
to do something for themselves. The 
hustle of the individual means the prog- 
ress of the Nation. 

Friends of mine on the Democratic 
side, with whom I have stood shoulder to 
shoulder through the years, are you go- 
ing to vote for these pressures? I under- 
stand that Mr. Reuther took out after 
us last night, attacking this bill. Per- 
haps it does not suit him. I am sorry it 
does not. I wish it did suit him. 

Let me say again that it is the pro- 
gram of the great President of the 
United States of America, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and the people whom he has 
brought in with him. Everybody ought 
to support it. 

Now, one final word to many of my 
friends on the right or left who may be 
concerned as to the future. We shall 
continue to strive for economies in Gov- 
ernment. We shall have the help of the 
administration. We cannot let down our 
guard with respect to national defense. 
Essential services of the Government 
must be carried forward. But among us, 
the Congress cooperating with a friendly, 
helpful administration, we shall seek to 
find ways and means to further reduce 
the taxes, to cut the costs of Govern- 
ment, and hence open the way for fur- 
ther reduction in taxes to the American 
people. 

I promise you that just as soon as we 
can get those costs down and get to the 
point where, having regard to our fiscal 
responsibility we can give the American 
people more tax relief, we shall give it 
to you. 

I received a letter this morning from 
George Meany, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and he said, 
speaking of dividends, yes, and then he 
said something about the motion to re- 
commit, and he spoke of increases in 
personal exemptions. Then he said “or 
as an alternative, a reduction in rates.” 

Now, I do not know for sure. I have 
some ideas about it. This is not the time 
to debate them, but I have some ideas 
of my own about whether further re- 
duction should be in rates or by increases 
in exemptions. If I followed the advice 
of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Coop- 
ER], then I would be for bringing the 
rates back down, because they were the 
last things that went up. But be that as 
it may, that is not a matter to be brought 
in here as a motion to recommit on a bill 
of this character, an overdue, able, con- 
scientious effort to revise the whole tax 
structure, incidentally losing $1,400,000,- 
000 in revenue, and carrying with it 
the extension of the 52-percent tax on 
corporations. 

You may say that feature is bait in the 
bill, but it is the best proof I know that 
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this is not a big business bill. This is a 
bill for the regular, common people of 
this country, to give them tax relief and 
to build a strong, expanding economy, 
that is the heart’s desire of President 
Eisenhower and of everyone of us here. 
We ought to want that above everything 
else; yes, that, and the security and the 
defense of this great country we all love. 

I beg of you, let us lay selfish consid- 
erations aside. I say this to both sides 
of the aisle, let us forget about political 
consequences, let us stand here and do 
the things that we know are right today. 
Let us vote down this motion to recom- 
mit and go on with the enactment of 
this revision bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 
No amendments are in order to the bill 
except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Are there any committee amend- 
ments? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means I offer a committee 
amendment 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
REED of New York: 

Page 46, in the third line of section 170 
(b) (1), strike out “and (c)“ and insert 
„(O), and (D).“ 

Page 47, at the end of section 170 (b) (1). 
Insert: 

“(D) Denial of deduction in case of cer- 
tain transfers in trust. No deduction shall 
be allowed under this section for the value 


of any interest in property transferred after 
March 9, 1954, to a trust if— 

“(i) the grantor has a reversionary interest 
in the corpus or income of that portion of 
the trust with respect to which a deduction 
would (but for this subparagraph) be al- 
lowable under this section; and 

„(i) at the time of the transfer the value 

of such reversionary interest exceeds 5 per- 
cent of the value of the property constituting 
such portion of the trust. 
For purposes of this subparagraph, a power 
exercisable by the grantor or a nonadverse 
party (within the meaning of sec. 672 
(b)), or both, to revest in the grantor prop- 
erty or income therefrom shall be treated 
as a reversionary interest.” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] to explain this 
amendment. ; 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment was unanimously 
adopted by the committee and its pur- 
pose is to plug the loophole which has 
been in existing law. The loophole was 
made more apparent at the time the 
committee adopted the liberalization 
policy in regard to charitable trusts cre- 
ated for a term of years with revisionary 
rights to the grantor. Under existing 
law, by means of these term charity 
trusts, a grantor was able in effect to get 
two deductions, first for the amount 
which was deducted from his gross in- 
come and then again the same amount 
as a charitable deduction. This amend- 
ment simply provides that only one de- 
duction, the deduction from gross in- 
come is granted, and the charitable de- 
duction is not granted. I ask the com- 
mittee to adopt the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Winsor of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 8300) to revise the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States, pursuant to House Resolution 
473, he reported the bill back to the 
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House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. I am, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cooper moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 8300 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Page 4, in section 3, strike out “shown in 
the following table” and strike out the table 
on page 5, and insert “shown in whichever 
of the following tables applies to such year: 


“TABLE I—Tazable years beginning after Dec. 31, 1958, and before July 1, 1954 
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And the number of 


If adjusted gross 


income is— And 


sepa- 
rately 


$0 „ 350 $295 $165 $165 
0 2,375 400 300 170 170 
0 2. 400 2,425 304 174 174 
0 2.425 2, 450 309 179 179 
0 2.450 2.475 313 183 183 
0 2,475 2, 500 318 188 188 
0 2. 500 2, 525 322 192 192 
0 2, 525 2, 550 327 197 197 
0 2, 550 2,575 331 201 201 
0 2, 575 2, 600 336 206 206 
0 2. 000 2, 625 340 210 210 
0 2, 625 2, 650 345 215 215 
0 2. 050 2,675 349 219 219 
0 2.675 2. 700 354 224 224 
0 2. 700 2, 725 358 228 228 
0 2,725 2,750 363 233 233 
0 2, 750 2,775 367 237 237 
0 2.775 2. 800 372 242 242 
0 2. 800 2. 825 376 246 246 
0 2, 825 2, 850 381 251 251 
0 2. 850 2. 875 385 255 255 
0 2,875 2, 900 390 260 260 
0 2, 900 2, 925 394 264 264 
0 2. 925 2. 950 399 269 269 
0 2. 950 2. 975 404 273 273 
0 2, 975 3,000 409 278 278 
0 3, 000 3, 050 416 285 285 
0 3, 050 3, 100 426 294 204 
0 3, 100 3, 150 436 303 303 
0 3. 150 3, 200 446 312 312 
0 3, 200 3, 250 456 321 321 
0 3, 250 3, 300 465 330 330 
0 3, 300 3, 350 475 339 339 
0 3,350 3, 400 485 348 348 
0 3, 400 3, 450 495 357 357 
0 3, 450 3, 500 505 366 366 
0 3, 500 3, 550 515 375 375 
0 3, 550 3, 600 525 384 384 
0 3, 600 3, 650 535 393 393 
0 3, 650 3,700 545 402 402 
0 3, 700 3, 750 555 412 411 
0 3.750 3. 800 564 421 420 
0 3, 800 3, 850 574 431 429 
0 3.850 3, 900 584 441 438 
0 3. 900 3. 950 594 451 447 
0 3, 950 4, 000 604 461 456 
0 4, 000 4, 050 614 471 465 
0 4.050 4. 100 624 481 474 
0 4, 100 4, 150 634 491 483 
0 4.150 4, 200 64 501 492 
0 4.200 4, 250 654 511 501 
0 4.250 4, 300 663 520 510 
0 4. 300 4,350 673 530 519 
0 4,350 4. 400 683 540 528 
0 4, 400 4,450 693 550 537 
0 4.450 4, 500 703 560 546 
0 4. 500 4, 550 713 570 555 
0 4. 550 4, 600 723 580 564 
0 4, 600 4, 650 733 590 573 
0 4, 650 4, 700 743 600 582 
0 4, 700 4,750 753 610 591 
0 4, 750 4, 800 762 619 600 
0 4, 800 4. 850 272 629 609 
0 4,850 4, 900 782 639 618 
0 4, 900 4, 950 792 649 627 
0 4, 950 5,000 802 659 636 


the number of exemptions is— 


$35 $85 40 80 $0 $0 
40 40 0 0 0 0 
44 44 0 0 0 0 
49 49 0 0 0 0 

53 53 0 0 0 0 

58 58 0 0 0 0 

62 62 0 0 0 0 

67 67 0 0 0 0 

71 71 0 0 0 0 

76 76 0 0 0 0 
80 80 0 0 0 0 
85 85 0 0 0 0 
89 89 0 0 0 0 
Oo 91 0 0 0 0 
98 98 0 0 0 0 
103 103 0 0 0 0 
107 107 0 0 0 0 
112 112 0 0 0 0 
116 116 0 0 0 0 
12¹ 121 0 0 0 0 
125 125 0 0 0 0 
130 130 0 0 0 0 
134 134 4 0 0 0 
139 139 9 0 0 0 
143 143 13 0 0 0 
148 148 18 0 0 0 
155 155 25 0 0 0 
164 164 34 0 0 0 
173 173 43 0 0 0 
182 182 52 0 0 0 
191 191 61 0 0 0 
200 200 70 0 0 0 
209 200 79 0 0 0 
2¹⁸ 2¹ 88 0 0 0 
227 227 97 0 0 0 
236 236 106 0 0 0 
245 245 115 0 0 0 
254 254 124 0 0 0 
263 263 133 3 0 0 
272 272 142 12 0 0 
281 281 151 21 0 0 
290 290 160 30 0 0 
299 299 169 39 0 0 
308 308 178 48 0 0 
317 317 187 57 0 0 
326 326 196 66 0 0 
335 335 205 75 0 0 
344 344 214 8⁴ 0 0 
353 353 223 93 0 0 
362 362 232 102 0 0 
371 871 241 lil 0 0 
380 380 250 120 0 0 
389 389 259 129 0 0 
398 398 268 138 8 0 
407 407 277 147 17 0 
417 416 286 156 26 0 
427 425 295 165 35 0 
437 434 304 174 “4 0 
447 443 313 183 53 0 
457 452 322 192 62 0 
467 461 831 201 71 0 
476 470 340 210 80 0 
486 479 349 219 89 0 
496 488 358 228 98 0 
506 497 367 237 107 0 
616 506 376 246 116 0 


exemptions is— 


The tax is— 


$0 20 $0 

2 0 0 

6 0 0 

11 0 0 

15 0 0 

20 0 0 

21 0 0 

20 0 0 

33 0 0 

38 0 0 

42 0 0 

47 0 0 

51 0 0 

56 0 0 

60 0 0 

65 0 0 

69 0 0 

74 0 0 

200 78 0 0 

1.225 1.250 83 0 0 
1, 250 1,275 87 0 0 
1, 275 1, 300 92 0 0 
1.300 1.325 90 0 0 
1,325 1,350} 101 0 0 
1, 350 1,375 | 105 0 0 
1.375 1,400] 110 0 0 
1.400 1.425 114 0 0 
1, 425 1.40 119 0 0 
1,450 1.478 123 0 0 
1.475 1.500 128 0 0 
1.500 1.525 132 0 0 
1.525 1.50 137 0 0 
1.550 1.578 141 1 0 
1.575 1.600 146 6 0 
1, 600 1.6258 150 10 0 
1.025 1.60 155 15 0 
1.650 1.678 189 10 0 
1.675 1.200 164 24 0 
1.700 1.725 168 28 0 
1.725 1.750 173 33 0 
1, 750 1.778 177 37 0 
1.775 1.80 182 42 0 
1, 800 1.825 186 46 0 
1.825 1.850 1091 5¹ 0 
1.850 1.875 195 55 0 
1, 875 1,900} 200 60 0 
1, 900 1.928 204 64 0 
925 1,950 | 200 69 0 
1.950 1.975] 213 73 0 
1,975 2000| 218 78 0 
2.000 2.025 222 82 0 
2.025 2.050 227 87 0 
2.050 2075 231 91 0 
2.075 2100 236 90 0 
2.100 2125| 240 100 0 
2125 2.150 245 105 0 
2.150 2.175 249 109 0 
2.175 2200 254 114 0 
2.200 2.225 258| 18 0 
2, 225 2250| 263| 123 0 
2.250 2278 27 127 0 
2.275 2.200 272 132 0 
2.300 2325| 2786 136 0 
2.825 2.350 281 141 1 
2.350 2375 285 145 5 


Page 6, in section 4 (a), strike out “table” 
and insert “tables.” 

Page 6, in section 4 (f) (2), strike out 
“36” and insert “35.” 

Page 8, in the table of sections, strike out 
“Sec. 34. Dividends received by individ- 
uals.” and renumber the following sections 
in such table accordingly. 

Page 9, strike out section 34. 

Page 10, renumber section 35 as section 
34, and in subsection (b) (1) thereof strike 
out “the sum of the credits allowable under 
sections 33 and 34” and insert “the credit 
allowable under section 33 (relating to for- 
eign tax credit).” 

Page 10, renumber section 36 as section 35, 
and in the text thereof strike out “35” and 
insert “34.” 

Page 10, renumber section 37 as section 36. 


And the number of 
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$ $2, 375 $2, 400 $290 $150 $150 
0 2. 400 2, 425 204 154 154 
0 2, 425 2, 450 299 159 159 
0 2, 450 2,475 303 163 163 
0 2,475 2, 500 308 168 168 
0 2, 500 2, 525 312 172 172 
0 2, 525 2, 550 317 177 177 
0 2. 550 2. 575 321 181 181 
0 2, 575 2, 600 326 186 186 
0 2, 600 2, 625 330 190 190 
0 2, 625 2, 650 335 195 195 
0 2, 650 2,675 339 199 199 
0 2,675 2, 700 344 204 204 
0 2, 700 2, 725 348 208 208 
0 2, 725 2, 750 353 213 213 
0 2, 750 2,775 357 217 217 
0 2,775 2, 800 362 222 222 
0 2, 800 2, 825 366 226 226 
0 2, 825 2, 850 371 231 231 
0 2, 850 2, 875 375 235 235 
0 2.875 2, 900 380 240 240 
0 2, 900 2, 925 384 244 244 
0 2, 925 2, 950 389 249 249 
0 2, 950 2,975 393 253 253 
0 2, 975 3, 000 398 258 258 
0 3, 000 3,050 405 265 265 
0 3,050 3, 100 415 274 274 
0 3, 100 3, 150 425 283 283 
0 3,150 3, 200 435 292 292 
0 8, 200 3, 250 445 301 301 
0 3, 250 3,300 454 310 310 
0 3, 300 3, 350 464 319 319 
0 3, 350 3, 400 474 328 328 
0 3, 400 3, 450 484 337 837 
0 3, 450 3, 500 494 346 346 
0 3, 500 3, 550 504 355 355 
0 3, 550 3, 600 514 364 364 
0 3, 600 3, 650 524 373 373 
0 3, 650 3, 700 534 382 382 
0 3, 700 3, 750 544 391 391 
0 3, 750 3, 800 553 400 400 
0 3, 800 3, 850 563 409 409 
0 3, 850 3, 900 573 419 418 
0 3, 900 3, 950 583 429 427 
0 3, 950 4, 000 593 439 436 
0 4,000 4,050 603 449 445 
0 4.050 4. 100 613 459 454 
0 4. 100 4.150 623 469 
0 4,150 4, 200 633 479 472 
0 4.200 4, 250 643 489 481 
0 4, 250 4, 300 652 498 490 
0 4, 300 4,350 662 508 499 
0 4,350 4,400 672 518 508 
0 4, 400 4, 450 682 528 517 
0 4, 450 4, 500 692 538 526 
0 4, 500 4, 550 702 548 535 
0 4.550 4,600 712 558 H 
0 4, 600 4, 650 722 568 553 
0 4, 650 4,700 732 578 562 
0 4, 700 4.750 742 588 571 
0 4,750 4, 800 751 597 530 
0 4, 800 4, 850 761 607 589 
0 4, 850 4, 900 771 617 598 
0 4, 900 4,950 781 627 607 
0 4, 950 5, 791 637 616 


Page 10, renumber section 38 as section 37, 
and in subsection (a) thereof strike out “, 
section 34 (relating to credit for divdends 
received by individuals), and section 35” and 
insert “and section 34.” 

Page 11, renumber section 39 as section 38. 

Page 18, in section 74 (a), strike out “117” 
and insert “116.” 

Page 20, in the table of sections, strike out 
“Sec. 116. Partial exclusion of dividends re- 
ceived by individuals.“ and renumber the 
following sections in such table accordingly. 

Pages 29 and 30, strike out section 116. 

Pages 30 and 31, renumber sections 117 
through 121 as sections 116 through 120. 

Page 33, in section 145, strike out “36” and 
insert 35.“ 

Pages 33 and 34, in section 151, strike out 
“of $600” each place it appears, 


March 18 


And the number of exemptions is— 


$10 $o $0 $0 $0 80 
14 14 0 0 0 0 
19 19 0 0 0 0 
23 23 0 0 0 0 
28 23 0 0 0 0 
32 32 0 0 0 0 
37 37 0 0 0 0 
41 41 0 0 0 0 
46 46 0 0 0 0 
50 50 0 0 0 0 
55 55 0 0 0 0 
59 59 0 0 0 0 
64 6⁴ 0 0 0 0 
68 68 0 0 0 0 
73 73 0 0 0 0 
77 77 0 0 0 0 
82 82 0 0 0 0 
86 86 0 0 0 0 
91 91 0 0 0 0 
95 95 0 0 0 0 

100 100 0 0 0 0 

104 104 0 0 0 0 

109 109 0 0 0 0 

113 113 0 0 0 0 

118 us 0 0 0 0 

125 125 0 0 0 0 

134 134 0 0 0 0 

143 143 3 0 0 0 

152 152 12 0 0 0 

161 161 21 0 0 0 

170 170 30 0 0 0 

179 179 39 0 0 0 

188 188 48 0 0 0 

197 197 57 0 0 0 

206 206 66 0 0 0 

215 215 75 0 0 0 

224 24 8⁴ 0 0 0 

233 233 93 0 0 0 

242 242 102 0 0 0 

251 251 111 0 0 0 

260 260 120 0 0 0 

269 269 129 0 0 0 

278 278 138 0 0 0 

287 287 147 7 0 0 

206, 296, 156 16 0 0 

305 305 165 25 0 0 

314 314 174 34 0 0 

323 323 183 43 0 0 

332 332 192 52 0 0 

3⁴¹ 341 201 61 0 0 

350 350 210 70 0 0 

359 359 219 79 0 0 

368 368 228 88 0 0 

377 377 237 97 0 0 

386 386 246 106 0 0 

395 395 255 115 0 0 

404 404 264 124 0 0 

414 413 273 133 0 0 

424 422 282 142 2 0 

434 431 291 151 il 0 

443 440 300 160 20 0 

453 449 309 169 29 0 

463 458 318 178 38 0 

473 467 327 187 47 0 

483 476 336 196 56 0 


Page 34, strike out section 151 (e) (1) (A) 
and insert: 

“(A) whose gross income for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year of the taxpay- 
er is less than— 

“(i) $650, if such calendar year is the 
calendar year 1954, or 

„n) $700, if such calendar year is any 
subsequent calendar year; or.” 

Page 34, insert at the end of section 151: 

“(f) Amount of exemption: The amount 
of each exemption, and of each additional 
exemption, provided by this section is— 

“(1) $650, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1953, and be- 
fore July 1, 1954; or 

“(2) $700, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after June 30, 1954,” 


1954 


Pages 48 and 49, in section 171, strike out 
“35” each place it appears and insert “34.” 

Page 144, in section 551 (c), strike out “35” 
and insert “34.” 

Page 151, in section 584 (c), strike out the 
heading and first sentence of paragraph (2) 
and insert: 

“(2) Partially tax-exempt interest: The 
proportionate share of each participant in 
the amount of partially tax-exempt interest, 
on obligations described in section 34 or sec- 
tion 242, received by the common trust fund 
shall be considered for purposes of such sec- 
tions as having been received by such par- 
ticipant.” 

Page 160, in section 642 (a) (1), strike out 
“35” each place it appears and insert “34.” 

Pages 160 and 161, in section 642 (a), 
strike out paragraph (3). 

Page 161, in section 642 (b), strike out 
“$600” and insert ‘$650 in the case of a tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1953, 
and before July 1, 1954, and $700 in the 
case of a taxable year beginning after June 
30, 1954.” 

Page 162, in section 643 (a), strike out 
paragraph (7). 

Page 178, in section 702 (a), strike out 
paragraph (5) and insert: 

“(5) Dividends received from corpora- 
tions.” 

Page 178, in section 702 (a) (7), strike out 
“35” and insert 34.“ 

Page 205, in section 854 (a), strike out 
„section 34 (a) (relating to credit for divi- 
dends received by individuals), section 116 
(relating to an exclusion for dividends re- 
ceived by individuals), and.” 

Page 205, in section 854 (b) (1), strike 
out “the credit under section 34 (a), the ex- 
clusion under section 116, and.” 

Page 206, in section 854 (b) (2), strike 
out “the credit under section 34, the exclu- 
sion under section 116, and.” 

Page 219, in section 904 (a), strike out 
“37” and insert “36.” 

222, in section 923 (a), strike out 
“37” and insert “36.” 

Page 223, in section 923 (d), strike out 
“37” and insert “36.” 

Page 279, in section 1402 (a) (3), strike 
out “35” and insert 34.“ 

Page 407, in section 3402 (b) (1), strike 
out the table and insert: 


“Percentage method withholding table 


PTS | Re See 
Daily or miscellaneous 
period) - —..— 10 


Beginning on page 407, in section 3402 (c), 
strike out paragraph (1) (including the 
tables on pp. 408 through 412), and insert: 

“(1) At the election of the employer with 
respect to any employee, the employer shall 
deduct and withhold upon the wages paid 
to such employee a tax (in lieu of the tax 
required to be deducted and withheld under 
subsection (a)) determined in accordance 
with tables prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. Such tables shall correspond 
in form to the wage bracket withholding 
tables applicable to wages paid during the 
period beginning on January 1, 1954, and 
ending on June 30, 1954, and shall provide 
for amounts of tax in the various wage 
brackets approximately equal to the amounts 
which would be determined if the deduc- 
tion were made under subsection (a).“ 


C—224 
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Page 415, in section 3402 (f) (4), strike out 
“December 31, 1954,” and insert “June 30, 
1954.“ 

Page 646, in section 6012 (a), strike out 
“$600 or more“ each it appears in 
paragraphs (1) and (3) and insert “$650 
or more in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953, and before 
July 1, 1954, or $700 or more in the case of 
a taxable year beginning after June 30, 1954.” 

Page 646, in section 6012 (a) (1), strike 
out “$1,200 or more” and insert “$1,300 or 
more in the case of a taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1953, and before July 1, 
1954, or $1,400 or more in the case of a tax- 
able year beginning after June 30, 1954.” 

Page 649, in section 6013 (b) (3) (A) (ii), 
strike out “$600 of gross income (61, 200“ and 
insert “$650 of gross income in the case of 
a taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1953, and before July 1, 1954, or $700 of gross 
income in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after June 30, 1954 ($1,300 or $1,400, 
respectively.” 

Page 649, in section 6013 (b) (3) (A) (iit), 
strike out “$600 or more (81, 200“ and insert 
“$650 or more in the case of a taxable year 

after December 31, 1953, and before 
July 1, 1954, or $700 or more in the case of 
a taxable year beginning after June 30, 1954 
($1,300 or $1,400, respectively.” 

Page 650, in the last sentence of section 
6014 (a), strike out “34 or 38” and insert 
“37.” 

Page 650, in section 6015 (a) (2), strike 
out subparagraph (A) and insert: 

“(A) the amount obtained by multiply- 

“(i) $650, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1953, and 
before July 1, 1954, or 

“(ii) $700, in the case of a taxable year 
beginning after June 30, 1954, 
by the number of exemptions to which he 
is entitled under section 151, plus.” 

Page 813, in section 7851 (a), strike out 

ph (3) and insert: 

“(3) Subtitle C: 

“(A) Subtitle C of this title shall apply 
only with respect to remuneration paid after 
December 31, 1954, except that— 

“(1) chapter 22 of such subtitle shall apply 
only with respect to remuneration paid after 
December 31, 1954, which is for services per- 
formed after such date, and 

„(u) chapter 24 of such subtitle shall apply 
with respect to remuneration paid after June 
30, 1954. 

“(B) Chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 is hereby repealed with respect 
to remuneration paid after December 31, 
1954, except that— 

“(i) subchapter B of such chapter (and 
subch. E of such chapter to the extent it 
relates to subch. B) shall remain in force 
and effect with respect to remuneration paid 
after December 31, 1954, for services per- 
formed on or before such date, and 

“(ii) subchapter D of such chapter is 
hereby repealed with respect to remunera- 
tion paid after June 30, 1954. With respect 
to remuneration paid after June 30, 1954, 
and before January 1, 1955, references in 
subchapter E of such chapter to such sub- 
chapter D shall be treated as references to 
the corresponding provisions of this title.” 


Mr. COOPER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the motion to recommit). Mr. 
Speaker, in the interest of saving time, in 
view of the fact that there are several 
tables included in the motion to recom- 
mit, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the motion be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


3563 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 204, nays 210, answered 
“present” 6, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 34] 
YEAS—204 
Abbitt Garmatz O'Brien, as 
Abernethy Gary O'Brien, N. Y. 
Addonizio Gordon O'Hara, III. 
Albert Granahan O'Neill 
Alexander Grant Passman 
Andrews Green Patman 
Angell Gregory Perkins 
Ashmore Hagen, Calif. Pfost 
Aspinall Haley Philbin 
Bailey Hardy Pilcher 
Barrett Harris Pillion 
Bennett, Fla. Harrison, Va, Poage 
Bentsen Hart Polk 
Blatnik Hays, Ark Powell 
Hays, Ohio Preston 
Boland é Price 
Bolling Heller 
Bonner Herlong Rabaut 
Bowler Holifield Radwan 
Holtzman Rains 
Brooks, La. Howell Rayburn 
Brooks, Tex. Ikard 
Brown, Ga. Jarman Rhodes, Pa. 
Buc Johnson, Wis. Ri 
Buckley Jones, Ala. Riley 
Jones, Mo. Rivers 
Burleson Jones, N. C. Robeson, Va. 
Byrd Ka Mo. Rodino 
Byrne, Pa. Kee Rogers, Colo. 
Camp Kelley. Pa Rogers, Fla 
Campbell Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, Mass. 
Cannon Keogh Rogers, Tex, 
Carlyle Kilday Rooney 
Carnahan King, Calif. Roosevelt 
Celler Saylor 
Chelf Klein Secrest 
Chudoff Kluczynski Selden 
Condon Landrum Shelley 
Cooley Lane pi 
Cooper Lanham Sieminski 
Crosser Lantaff Sikes 
Crumpacker Lesinski Smith, Miss, 
Davis, Ga. Long Spence 
Dawson, Ill. Lucas Staggers 
Deane McCarthy Steed 
Delaney McCormack Sullivan 
d McMillan Sutton 
Dollinger Machrowicz Teague 
Donohue Mack, Il. Thomas 
Donovan Madden Thompson, La. 
Dorn, S. C. Magnuson Thompson, Tex. 
Dowdy Mahon Trimble 
Doyle Marshall Tuck 
Durham Matthews Van Zandt 
Eberharter Metcalf nson 
Edmondson , Calif. Walter 
Elliott Miller,Kans. Watts 
Engle Mills Wheeler 
Feighan Mollohan Whitten 
Wickersham 
Fine Morrison Wier 
Fino Williams, Miss, 
Moulder Williams, N. J. 
Forand Multer Willis 
Murray Winstead 
Fountain Natcher Yates 
Frazier Norrell Yorty 
Friedel O'Brien, Nl. Zablocki 
NAYS—210 
Betts Carrigg 
Allen, Calif. Bishop Cederberg 
Allen, I, Bolton, Chatham 
Andersen, Frances P, Chenoweth 
H. Carl Bolton, Chiperfield 
Andresen, Oliver P. urch 
August H. nin Clevenger 
Arends Bosch Cole, Mo 
Auchincloss Bow Cole, N. Y. 
Ayres Brown, Ohio Coon 
Baker Brownson Corbett 
Bates Broyhill Cotton 
Beamer Budge Coudert 
Becker Busbey Cretella 
Belcher Bush 
Bender Byrnes, Wis. Curtis, Mass. 
eld Curtis, Mo. 
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Curtis, Nebr. Jackson Reed, Ill. 
James Reed, N. Y. 
Davis, Wis Javits Rees, Kans. 
Dawson, Utah Jenkins Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dempsey Johnson, Calif, Riehlman 
Derounian Jonas, Ill Robsion, Ky. 
Devereux Jonas, N.C. Sadlak 
D Ewart Judd St. George 
Dies Kean Schenck 
Dolliver Kearney Scherer 
Dondero Kearns Scott 
Dorn, N. Y. Keating Scrivner 
Kersten, Wis. Scudder 
Fenton Kilburn Seely-Brown 
Fisher King, Pa. er 
Ford Knox Sheehan 
Frelinghuysen Krueger Short 
Fulton ird Shuford 
Gamble Latham Simpson, III. 
Gathings LeCompte Simpson, Pa. 
Gavin Lipscomb Small 
Gentry Lovre Smith, Kans, 
Geo McConnell Smith, Va. 
Golden McCulloch Smith, Wis, 
Goodwin McDonough Springer 
Graham McGregor Stauffer 
Gross McIntire Stringfellow 
Gubser McVey ‘Taber 
Gwinn Mack, Wash Talle 
Hagen, Minn. Mailliard Taylor 
Hale Martin, Iowa Thompson, 
Halleck Mason ch. 
Hand Meader Tollefson 
Harden Merrill tt 
Harrison, Nebr. Merrow Van Pelt 
Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Md Velde 
Harvey Miller, Nebr, Vorys 
Heselton Miller, N. Y. Vursell 
Hess Morano Wainwright 
Hiestand Mumma Wampler 
Hill Neal Warburton 
Hillelson Nelson Westland 
Hillings Nicholson Wharton 
Hinshaw Norblad W:dnall 
Hoeven Oakman Wigglesworth 
Hoffman, Til O'Hara, Minn. Williams, N. Y. 
Hoffman, Mich. Osmers Wilson, Calif, 
Holmes O. Wilson, Ind. 
Holt Patterson Wilson, Tex. 
Hope Pelly Withrow 
Horan Phillips Wolcott 
Hosmer Poff Wolverton 
Prouty Young 
Hunter Ray Younger 
Hyde Reece, Tenn. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’—6 


Bennett, Mich. Davis, Tenn. O’Konski 
Colmer Lyle Regan 
NOT VOTING—14 

Barden Clardy Patten 
Battle Dingell Roberts 
Bentley Evins Thornberry 
Boykin Fallon Weichel 
Bramblett Jensen 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Jen- 
sen against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Bennett of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Clardy against. 


Mr. O’Konski for, with Mr. Weichel 
against. 

Mr. Thornberry for, with Mr. Regan 
against. 


Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Bramblett against. 
Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Lyle against. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a live pair with my hospital 
companion, the gentleman from Iowa, 
Mr. JENSEN. I voted “yea.” If he were 
present he would vote “nay.” Therefore, 
I withdraw my vote and answer “pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
recorded as voting “yea.” I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. BENTLEY. If he were present he 
would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan; Mr. DINGELL. If he were present 
he would vote “yea.” I voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. THORNBERRY. If he were present 
he would vote “yea.” I voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. WEIcHEL, who is in the hos- 
pital. I voted “yea.” If he were present 
he would vote “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote present.“ 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. CLaR DR, who 
is ill in the hospital. If he were here he 
would vote “nay.” I voted “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. FULTON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 340, nays 79, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 35] 
YEAS—340 

Adair Chiperfield Goodwin 
Addonizio Chudoft Graham 
Alexander Church Granahan 
Allen, Calif, Clevenger Grant 
Allen, Ul. Cole, Mo. Gregory 
Andresen, Cole, N. Y, Gross 

August H. Colmer Gubser 
Angell Condon Gwinn 
Arends Coon Hagen, Calif. 
Ashmore Corbett „ 
Auchincloss Cotton Hale 
Ayres Coudert Haley 
Bailey Cretella Halleck 
Baker Crumpacker Hand 
Barrett Cunningham Harden 
Bates Curtis, Mass. Harris 
Beamer Curtis, Mo Harrison, Nebr. 
Becker Curtis, Nebr, Harrison, Wyo. 
Belcher Di e Hart 
Bender Davis, Ga, Harv 
Bentsen Davis, Wis. Hays, Ark. 
Berry Dempsey Hays, Ohio 
Betts Derounian Hébert 
Bishop Devereux Herlong 
Boggs D* Heselton 
Boland Dodd Hess 
Bolling Dolliver Hiestand 
Bolton, Dondero Hill 

Frances P, Donohue Hillelson 
Bolton, Dorn, N. Y. 

Oliver P. Dorn, S. C. Hinshaw 
Bonin Dowdy Hoeven 
Bosch Doyle Hoffman, III 
Bow Durham Hoffman, Mich, 
Bray Elliott Holifleld 
Brooks, La. Ell Holmes 
Brown, Ga. Engle Holt 
Brown, Ohio Fenton Holtzman 
Brownson Fernandez Hope 
Broyhill Fino Horan 
Budge Hosmer 
Burdick Fogarty Howell 
Burleson Forand Hruska 
Busbey Ford Hunter 
Bush Forrester Hyde 

Fountain Ikard 

Byrne, Pa. 21 Jackson 
Byrnes, Wis. Frelinghuysen James 

p Fried. Jarman 
Campbell Fulton Jenkins 
Canfield Gamble Johnson, Calif, 
Carlyle Garmatz Johnson, Wis, 
C: Gathings Jonas, Ill. 
Carrigg Gavin Jonas, N.C, 
Cederberg Gentry Jones, N. O. 
Chelf George Judd 
Chenoweth Golden Karsten, Mo, 
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Kean Norrell Short 
Kearney Oakman Shuford 
Kearns O'Brien, Tl Sieminski 
Keating O'Brien, N. Y. Sikes 
Kee O'Hara, II. Simpson, Il, 
Kersten, Wis. O'Hara, Minn. Simpson, Pa. 
burn O'Neill 

Kilday Osmers Smith, Kans, 
King, Calif. Ostertag Smith, Wis. 
King, Pa. Passman Springer 
Knox Patterson Stauffer 
Krueger Pelly Stringfellow 
Laird Perkins Sullivan 
Landrum Pfost Sutton 
Lane Phillips Taber 
Lanham Pilcher Talle 
Lantaff Pillion Taylor 
Latham Poff Thomas 
LeCompte Polk Thompson, La. 
Lipscomb Preston ‘Thompson, 
Lovre Price Mich. 
Lucas Priest Thompson, Tex. 
Lyle Prouty Tollefson 
McConnell Radwan Utt 
McCulloch Rains Van Pelt 
McDonough Ray Van Zandt 
McGregor Reece, Tenn. Velde 
McIntire Reed, III. Vinson 
McMillan Reed, N. Y. Vorys 
McVey Rees, Kans. Vursell 
Mack, III. n Wainwright 
Mack, Wash. Rhodes, Ariz, Walter 
Magnuson Rhodes, Pa. Wampler 
Mahon Richards Warburton 
Mailliard Riehiman Watts 
Martin, Iowa Riley Westland 
Mason Rivers Wharton 
Matthews Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Meader Rodino Wickersham 
Merrill Rogers, Colo. Widnall 
Merrow Rogers, Fla Wigglesworth 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Mass, Williams, Miss. 
Miller, Kans, Rogers, Tex. Williams, N. J. 
Miller, Md. Sadlak Williams, N. Y. 
Miller, Nebr. St, George Willis 
Miller, N. Y. Saylor Wilson, Calif, 
Morano Schenck Wilson, Ind. 
Morgan Scherer Wilson, Tex, 
Morrison Scott Wins 

Oss Scrivner Withrow 
Moulder Scudder Wolcott 
Mumma Wolverton 
Murray Seely-Brown Yates 
Natcher Selden Yorty 
Neal Shafer Young 
Nelson Sheehan Younger 
Nicholson Shelley Zablocki 
Norblad Sheppard 

NAYS—79 

Abbitt Donovan Metcalf 
Abernethy Eberharter Mills 
Albert Edmondson Mollohan 
Andersen, Fe Multer 

H. Carl Fine O'Brien, Mich, 
Andrews Gary O’Konski 
Aspinall Gordon Patman 
Bennett, Fla. Green Philbin 
Bennett, Mich. Hardy Poage 
Blatnik Harrison, Va, Powell 
Bonner Heller Rabaut 
Bowler Javits Rayburn 
Brooks, Tex. Jones, Ala. 
Buchanan Jones, Mo. Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Kelley, Pa. Rooney 
Cannon Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Celler Keogh Smith, Miss, 
Chatham Kirwan Smith, Va, 
Cooley Klein Spence 
Cooper Kluczynski Staggers 
Crosser Lesinski Steed 
Dawson, Ill Long Teague 
Dawson, Utah McCarthy Trimble 
Deane Tuck 
Delaney wii Whitten 

es Madden Wier 
Dollinger 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”— 
Davis, Tenn. 
NOT VOTING—14 

Barden Clardy Patten 
Battle Dingell Roberts 
Bentley Evins ‘Thornberry 
Boykin Falon Weichel 
Bramblett Jensen 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Jensen for, with Mr. Davis of Tennes- 
see against. 
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Until further notice. 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Clardy with Mr. Barden. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Bramblett with Mr. Thornberry. 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. Jensen. If he were 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PRO- 
GRAM FOR NEXT WEEE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? ` 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I should like to inquire of 
the gentleman from Indiana what is 
the program for next week. 

Mr. HALLECK. Ishall be glad to an- 
nounce the program for next week. 

First, if this request is granted, T shall 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file rules. 

Monday is District of Columbia Day. 
There is a bill from that committee, 
H. R. 8097, having to do with taxes in 
the District of Columbia and public 
works. It is a matter of considerable 
consequence. We expect to call that on 
Monday. 

On Tuesday and for the balance of 
the week we expect to have ready the 
third supplemental appropriation bill, 
then H. R. 8152, regarding the veterans’ 
loan program, from the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

If any other rules are granted I shall 
of course let the gentleman from Texas 
know immediately, and any further pro- 
gram will be announced. 

If there are any conference reports, 
of course they are in order at any time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
morrow night to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
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ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


BROWNSON SUBCOMMITTEE, COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OP- 
ERATIONS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week the very distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations had some words 
of wisdom for the House, on the subject 
of the expenses incurred by congres- 
sional committee in their travels. 

The distinguished chairman said, and 
I quote: 

A year or two ago three members of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Government 
Operations made trips abroad. One was for 
42 days in a Government plane. That com- 
mittee made a worthwhile report. If fol- 
lowed through perhaps substantial savings 
will be made if its recommendations are 
adopted. 

More recently, to be specific, from Septem- 
ber 27, 1953, to October 24, 1953, a period of 
24 days, a subcommittee headed by the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MEADER] took two members of the 
staff and both Mr. BROWNSON and Mr. MEADER 
went on a 24-day trip around the world. 
They traveled from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, to Tokyo, to Korea, to Tokyo, to Manila, 
to Honolulu, to San Francisco, to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The reported cost of that trip was 
$1,311.75. 

That, however, was not the total cost. 
That figure does not include the cost of 
transportation by Government plane. The 
figure given represents the per diem cost, not 
other costs. Had the trip been made by 
commercial airlines for a party of 5, by 
chartered plane, the cost would have been 
in a DC-—4, $51,514.75; in a DC-, $79,301.75. 
Had the trip been made on a commercial 
plane, first-class reservation with berth, the 
transportation cost would have been $8,999. 
These figures, however, do not include costs 
of meals or lodgings away from the plane. 

Now, of course, no one supports the 
chairman in his desire for economy more 
heartily than the Member now address- 
ing the House, and no one is more cog- 
nizant of the chairman’s desire to be 
entirely fair and unprejudiced in his 
remarks. 

From the passage just quoted it would 
appear that the first subcommittee men- 
tioned had done a fine job and an eco- 
nomical one, but that the second sub- 
committee, namely, the Brownson sub- 
committee, was in a different category. 

Now, of course, I realize that the 
chairman never wanted to give any such 
impression, because it is not a correct 
impression. 
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The chairman seems to quarrel with 
the figure of $1,311.75 as the cost of the 
trip taken to Japan and Korea by the 
subcommittee. I will admit that it is 
incredibly low, but the figure is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Let me say that I was a member of this 
subcommittee, although the chairman 
does not seem to realize that I was along, 
dome I do not hold in any way against 

The chairman, in the last paragraph I 
have quoted, seems to be under the mis- 
apprehension that the Brownson sub- 
committee commandeered a DC-4 or a 
DC-6, he is not too particular as to 
which, at a cost to the Government of 
$51,514.75 or $79,301.75. Had the sub- 
committee done such a thing, it would 
have been a grievous fault. But, the 
subcommittee actually traveled in mili- 
tary transport planes that were on their 
regular flights and were filled with men 
and women of the Armed Forces and 
their dependents. We traveled with 
them and in the same manner, and it cost 
the Government no more to transport us 
than any enlisted man. The traveling 
was neither comfortable nor luxurious. 
In fact, it can best be described as cheap 
and nasty. However, we would not have 
wanted to go any other way. We saw 
what our troops and their dependents 
have to put up with. We got to know 
them, and to admire their good nature 
and their indomitable sense of humor. 

I know that when our report comes out 
the chairman, with his usual fairness and 
sense of proportion, will commend the 
Brownson subcommittee for a worth- 
while job well done at the amazingly low 
cost of $1,311.75. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, on March 10 
I introduced H. R. 8333, to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended. This bill defines the inclu- 
sions under “State” in the act. It in- 
cludes “any State of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Virgin Islands, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico.” I intro- 
duced this legislation after reviewing the 
problems that now exist on American 
Samoa and Guam. These islands were 
under jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Navy and were used for defense and 
supply bases at the time the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 was drafted. 
There was no way of knowing that some 
day the jurisdiction would be passed on 
to the Department of Interior and out- 
side industry would be invited to move 
in. The Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which had no meaning to the two islands 
in the early days, now presents a barrier 
to all who might want to accept this 
invitation. 

As an example, in American Samoa 
where a corporation has leased govern- 
ment equipment from the United States 
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for the purpose of operating a factory 
by training natives in the necessary 
skills, they are now having to operate 
under the wage and hour law. However, 
conditions in Samoa are so different from 
those in the continental United States 
that it is neither for the best interest of 
the natives of Samoa nor of the United 
States that the wage and hour law be 
applicable to American Samoa. 

Not so fortunate were the contractors 
for the Defense Department who, in 
building defense installations on Guam, 
brought 12,000 Filipinos to the island for 
that work, and in order not to disturb 
the existing economy of the island, paid 
prevailing wages. They are now being 
used under the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for double damages. 
You can readily see how, if the act were 
to continue in its present form of ap- 
plicability to these two islands, it would 
soon result in a loss to the United States 
taxpayer of millions of dollars. 

The mode and standard of living in 
the islands is quite different from that of 
the United States, and the natives re- 
quire or desire few outside luxuries. 
Before 1944, there was one general store 
that supplied most of the needs of Ameri- 
can Samoa. A native worked for several 
days, under the prevailing wage, to ac- 
quire $1, which went a long way in 
providing for his needs. 

Enforcement of the standards of the 
wage and hour law, as they apply to 
the United States would result in eco- 
nomic disaster if the islands should go 
back to their ordinary status with the 
withdrawal of defense work. Industries 
that are looking for markets in Australia, 
New Zealand, and the adjacent islands 
have expressed an interest in locating in 
American Samoa and Guam because 
they want to operate under American 
protection. But with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in effect, this badly needed 
industry will not settle there and with- 
out it, the economy will be seriously 
threatened. 

Inasmuch as these two islands are a 
part of the South Pacific or Asiatic econ- 
omy, and as they are presided over by 
governors, with separate legislative 
bodies, I believe that they are fully capa- 
ble and should have the privilege of 
establishing labor standards suitable for 
their respective islands. They recognize 
the conditions, both locally and in the 
surrounding areas, and I think their 
views should be taken into consideration 
for the best interest of all concerned. 
This legislation is now before the House 
Education and Labor Committee and I 
trust that the committee will give H. R. 
8333 favorable consideration and that it 
will then be approved by this body. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions may have until midnight tomorrow 
night to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TAX PROGRAM 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There were no objections. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this rag- 
ing debate on the tax bill seems to have 
submerged in the minds of some just 
what our Government is and what its 
relation to the people of our country 
really is. 

The Government is we, the people of 
the United States; the people are the 
Government. As a citizen, each of us 
is a stockholder in the biggest business 
in the world—the United States of 
America. If that business goes bust, you 
go bust, we all go bust. 

For no government is an earner. No 
government is a producer. Everything 
produced is produced by the people. 
Everything that a government says it 
will give the people, it first must take 
away from the people. That is a funda- 
mental fact. 

But it is so misunderstood that it is 
the basis for most of the misconceptions 
that are foisted on us by people who 
misconstrue the fact that, in the long 
run, no government can ever take care 
of them. They, the people, must take 
care of themselves. True, those less- 
fortunate individuals may be assisted in 
periods of need. But this assistance 
comes from their fellow citizens acting 
by and through their government, not 
from the “government” as something in 
the abstract. 

Moreover, there are some among us 
who deliberately mislead by saying, for 
example, that competitive enterprise, 
which really makes this country great, 
is instead a great evil and an instrument 
of exploitation. This is the line of the 
Socialists and Communists. 

You would think from their statements 
that this country grew to be the greatest 
Nation on earth by doing everything 
wrong. It is a humiliating experience, 
it seems to me—and it must to you—to 
hear conditions on one’s own country 
spoken of in a bitter way and the future 
spoken about in a bitter way. But we 
have all had that experience and we are 
having it right now. 

What good would a tax reduction of 
50 cents or even $1.50 a week be to a man 
without a job? 

What person with any sense of fiscal 
responsibility and real concern for the 
welfare of his fellow Americans would 
do this: seek personal political advan- 
tage from the shallow illusion of a 
meager tax cut if it means the very jobs 
upon which these fellow Americans de- 
pend for the livelihood of themselves 
and their families? 

The Eisenhower tax program, as pre- 
sented by the majority leadership of this 
House, gives over $7 billion of tax relief 
to the American people. Yet it recog- 
nizes the very fundamentals of the free- 
enterprise system that is America. 

It recognizes that everything produced 
is produced by the people. It recognizes 
that everything a government says it will 
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give the people, it first must take away 
from them. 

It recognizes that only through the 
proper functioning of the free-enterprise 
system of this country—businesses, big 
and small—giving jobs to our people, can 
our people produce that which enables 
them to live, and to live with the highest 
standard of living ever known to any 
people of any land in any period of the 
world’s history. 

This Eisenhower tax program recog- 
nizes that you must have purchasers for 
the iron and steel that heavy indus- 
try produces, and for the hard goods that 
other vital industries of our land pro- 
duce. For unless you find those pur- 
chasers, these industries close down and 
men’s jobs are lost and families go 
hungry. 

Our sound leadership recognizes that 
the products of these industries are not 
purchased by individuals out of 50 cents 
to $1.50 per week-tax reductions, but by 
other businesses, big and small, which 
thus, directly or indirectly, employ the 
people of our country and must be kept 
employing them. 

Our administration realizes that to 
keep our system working, to keep Amer- 
icans employed, you must have pur- 
chasers for both soft goods and hard 
goods, that the incentives from tax re- 
ductions must be shared by individuals 
and those who employ them. 

And we can thank the Heavenly 
Father that our administration has the 
courage to stand up for what is right 
for America and Americans in the face 
of politically inspired attacks on its tax 
programs. We can give thanks that men 
here in this House have the courage to 
stand fast on this great issue—stand 
beside their fellow Americans—see that 
a program passes this House that will 
give their fellow citizens a chance to en- 
joy the rewards of an expanding, dy- 
namic, free-enterprise economy. 

It is good to know that in this genera- 
tion of Americans there are men who will 
stand up for what is right for America, 
just as there were men in past genera- 
tions who possessed such courage. And 
by reason of that courage passed on to 
us today the great heritage that is our 
country. 

It is good to sense right this moment, 
on the floor of this great deliberative 
body, a feeling of cool determination 
amongst us to see through what we nor- 
mally know is right. It is good to sense 
at this moment a feeling of courageous 
determination to resist the irritations of 
personal political abuse and the tempta- 
tion to do something for personal politi- 
cal gain that is not right for America. 

In the last few days, Mr. Speaker, 
other aspects of this great issue were 
sumed up by Mr. David Lawrence, a 
Democrat, much more forcefully than 
I can discuss them. By the unanimous 
consent of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I include extracts from his 
summation: 

To pit class against class, to picture as 
enemies of the workingman the businessmen 
of the country whose genius of organization 
and creative ability has made millions of 
jobs and an expanding economy, is the basic 
purpose of Communist propaganda in 
America. But unhappily it is also the co- 
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incident objective today of the Democratic 
Party's leadership when it seeks, for partisan 
P , to wreck the national economy by 
forcing, if it can, a budget that will be un- 
balanced by $8 billion to $10 billion a year. 

This is the real issue which has arisen in 

as a consequence of a drive to win 
votes by removing many millions of persons 
from the tax rolls and at the same time 
choking the expansion of American business 
by defeating proposals that would stimulate 
capital investment. This could only result 
in a serious depression, a drastic curtail- 
ment of the American dollar’s purchasing 
power, and a grave threat to private cap- 
italism. 

President Eisenhower's address was mild in 
tone, but it made a persuasive argument 
against the raid on the Treasury which has 
been begun by the Democrats, aided by some 
politically timid Republicans. 

For many years now national socialism, 
whether in Nazi Germany or in Communist 
Russia, has condemned the American sys- 
tem of private capitalism. Nowhere in the 
world, however, have there been such a high 
standard of living and such high wages as the 
American workingman enjoys under the pri- 
vate capital system. 

. * . . . 

Private capitalism stands today at the 
crossroads in Congress. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration came into power with the hope 
of undoing the insidious damage done by 
the leftwingers“ of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal—those who believed in huge financial 
deficits for the Treasury and in tax rates 
that have penalized the successful and the 
thrifty. Under the guise of liberalism, 
many of these radical Socialists have fought 
the Eisenhower administration, using fre- 
quently such terms as “millionaire admin- 
istration” and a “rich man's cabinet“ —all 
for the purpose of awakening bitter resent- 
ments among the people and creating a bit- 
ter feeling of class against class. It is even 
looked upon as a sin to invite into Govern- 
ment men who have been successful in 
business. 

> > * * . 


From the core of the controversy over taxes 
is whether or not the personal exemption, 
which is now at $600, shall be increased to 
$700—thus saving less than a dollar a week 
in taxes, and also relieving many millions 
of citizens from the payment of any income 
taxes at all. If the exemption is adopted 
by Congress, the whole job-creating plan of 
the administration—designed to ward off de- 
pression and encourage business expansion— 
will be imperiled and the Treasury will lose 
$2.5 billion in revenue besides. * * * 

It is supposed to be politically popular in 
a year of congressional elections to vote to 
increase exemptions from taxes but, if it 
produces economic chaos and starts the Na- 
tion on the road to public bankruptcy, it is 
difficult to see how the wrecking crew itself 
can escape punishment at the polls. 

The outcome of the vote tn Congress on 
this issue will strengthen or shake public 
confidence, depending on whether common 
sense or demagogery is triumphant. It will 
go far toward answering the question of 
whether in the coming decade a large-scale 
confiscation of private property can be 
avoided and America saved from leftwing 
radicalism—the twin brother of Commu- 
nist socialism. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON INFORMATION, INTELLI- 
GENCE, AND SECURITY 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the establishment of a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Informa- 
tion, Intelligence, and Security. This 
resolution provides that the committee 
be made up of 18 Members of Congress, 
9 to be appointed from the Senate by 
the President of that body, and 9 from 
the House of Representatives by the 
Speaker of the House, providing further 
that, in each instance, not more than 
5 Members shall be appointed from the 
same political party. 

This joint committee is authorized to 
make continuing studies of the infor- 
mation, intelligence, and security activ- 
ities of the Government of the United 
States. Included in its jurisdiction will 
be the United States Information 
Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and any units or officers of Government 
departments conducting intelligence, 
information, or security activities of the 
Government of the United States. 

The need for coordination of these 
three general fields of activity is obvious. 
Last year Congress and the administra- 
tion acted to centralize and coordinate 
all information activities in one agency. 
In his message accompanying Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 8 last year, President 
Eisenhower stated that activities of this 
type must be “subject to special guidance 
and control in view of their direct rela- 
tion to the conduct of foreign policy 
and national security.” The establish- 
ment of the USIA last year provided for 
such special guidance and control ad- 
ministratively, but Congress has failed 
to provide for similar control and direc- 
tion by the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

The need for coordinated direction 
and supervision of the information pro- 
gram is further demonstrated by the 
difficulties the information program has 
suffered in recent years. During the 
course of the last year the principal in- 
formation agency of the Government 
was investigated by two different con- 
gressional committees. The findings of 
the two committees were in many re- 
spects contradictory, thus contributing 
to confusion in the public mind and in 
the minds of Members of Congress, not 
to mention the confusion of mind in 
foreign countries in which United States 
information offices were operating. 
More significant than the criticism of 
lack of efficiency and operations is the 
criticism of policies. Walter Lippmann, 
for example, has expressed the judgment 
that— 

What goes by the name of psychological 
warfare in Washington * * * is a sorry sub- 
stitute for an effective policy * * *. The 
real damage is done not to the adversary, but 
to ourselves. 


Dorothy Thompson, in commenting on 
the paralysis in the Voice of America last 
summer, wrote: 

The cause is lack of understanding of the 
prevailing state of mind in the world and 
failure to correctly analyze its mounting 
currents, with the result that our psycho- 
logical warfare is without psychology and 
is bouncing right back on our own heads. 

The Central Intelligence Agency, like 
the USIA, is an independent agency, and 
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is responsible to no one congressional 
agency. Coordination of intelligence 
work has been recognized as so im- 
portant that administrative centraliza- 
tion has been provided. Congress should 
provide similar unified and centralized 
control also. Sensitive and highly se- 
cret work, such as that relating to atomic 
energy, has been capably and responsibly 
handled through the Committee on 
Atomic Energy. There is no reason to 
believe that a similar responsible com- 
mittee on intelligence, information, and 
security could not be set up by the Con- 
gress. In recent months there has been 
growing criticism, expression of doubts, 
regarding the operations of the CIA. 
It is imperative, therefore, that Congress 
act to prevent the development of a sit- 
uation similar to that which did develop 
with reference to the information agen- 
cies of the United States Government. 

Intelligence, information, and security 
are so closely interrelated that joint su- 
pervision is desirable and necessary. 
Separate committees on each one of 
these activities, or the present system 
of multiple reporting to various con- 
gressional committees, cannot bring 
about coordination, or satisfactory over- 
all policy and program determination. 
At best, they can merely check on the 
efficiency of piecemeal operations. The 
cause of better intelligence operations, 
better information activities, and a bet- 
ter security program should be advanced 
through the establishment of the joint 
ene recommended in this resolu- 

on, 


THE TAX BILL 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point and include a let- 
ter from the Americans for Democratic 
Action outlining their position with re- 
spect to the present tax bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the letter is as follows: 


AMERICANS FoR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
March 18, 1954. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action takes this occasion to bring to 
your attention some considerations which we 
think will prompt you to vote for the re- 
commital of the proposed Revenue Act of 
1954. We believe that both equity and eco- 
nomic policy will be best served if instead 
of the proposed tax reduction on income 
from dividends, the House were to adopt an 
increase in the personal exemptions allowed 
under the individual income-tax law. 

There appears to be general agreement that 
Federal revenues, and therefore Federal tax 
rates, must be maintained at high levels so 
long as our national security is threatened 
by Communist aggression. There is also 
agreement that this tax burden should be 
equitably apportioned among our people ac- 
cording to their ability to pay and in such a 
way as to preserve our standards of living 
and, at the same time, provide incentives 
and capital funds for economic growth. 

The basic disagreement centers around the 
determination of the means by which these 
objectives can best be met. We submit that 
in making this determination the following 
considerations should weigh heavily in your 
decisions— 
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The dangers of inflation at present are 
much less than the dangers of underemploy- 
ment of our resources, which are aggravating 
the recessionary trend in the economy. 

The recovery from the economic decline 
can best be encouraged by a balanced combi- 
nation of incentives to consumption and in- 
centives to business investment. Adequate 
consumer demand is an absolute prerequi- 
site to continued investment, and no atten- 
tion has been given this aspect of the prob- 
lem in the present bill. 

Reasons of equity as well as economic rea- 
sons demand priority of tax relief for low- 
income families. 

We submit, further, that the tax bill now 
before the House, when taken in conjunction 
with the tax changes already going into effect 
this year, does not give adequate weight to 
these considerations: 

1. More than one-half of our families 
are now paying more taxes than they did 
in 1953, for the reduction in personal income 
taxes on January 1 was more than offset 
by social-security tax increase for those 
families with incomes of $3,500 or less. 

2. The repeal of the excess-profits tax 
has lightened the corporate tax burden and 
increased funds annually available for divi- 
dends or investment by $2 billion. 

3. The proposed reduction of excise-tax 
rates will add $912 million to consumers’ 
purchasing power, but disproportionately on 
luxuries and semiluxuries. The taxes on 
cigarettes and gasoline—the two common 
commodities most heavily taxed—have not 
been changed. (This is not to advocate that 
they should be reduced; we merely point 
to the limited effects of the reductions now 
being enacted.) 

4. The general overhaul of the tax system 
contains several provisions which, in the 
misuse of the label “equity” may have far- 
reaching consequences in shifting the burden 
of taxes and in their economic and social 
effects. We refer especially to the more fa- 
vorable treatment of depreciation of busi- 
ness assets, which will further lighten the 
burden of business taxes; and the tax credit 
for dividend income, which as it has been 
repeatedly pointed out, will result in $240 
million ($840 million annually by 1956) 
in tax relief, almost all of it to a compara- 
tive handful of high-income families. The 
argument of double taxation here is relevant 
only in the narrowest, most technical sense; 
all consumers and all businesses pay many 
taxes in many forms out of their incomes. 

It seems to us that the net effect of these 
measures is not only inequitable but eco- 
nomically dangerous. 

ADA believes the economic decline that 
has been in need not and should 
not be permitted to develop into a prolonged 
recession. We see little evidence to support 
the contention that the decline has been 
caused by the high level of personal or busi- 
ness tax rates or by lack of funds or incen- 
tives for investment. On the contrary, both 
profits (after taxes) and investment have 
been at record levels (2½ to 3 times prewar). 
Corporate earnings have provided incentives, 
and individual and corporate savings have 
provided ample funds, even at 1953 tax levels. 
There is nothing to dampen the rate of in- 
vestment—except the prospect of a failing 
consumer market for the products and serv- 
ices of business. 

Here is the difference between this decline 
and that of 1949-50. In 1949 there was still 
a residue of buoyant consumer demand 
deferred from the war years; today there is 
not. Consumers are well stocked and able 
to defer expenditures if they feel their future 
is uncertain. Additional spendable income 
in the hands of consumers is the most effec- 
tive way to strengthen business incentive. 
The additional income to be gained from tax 
reduction should be channeled to families of 
the lower half of the income scale, for these 
families spend most of what they get; the 
evidence shows most of the saving is con- 
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fined to the upper reaches of the income 
scale. 

This argues strongly on economic grounds 
for the increase of the personal exemption 
for the taxpayer, his spouse, and each de- 
pendent, for this will quickly add billions to 
the stream of purchasing power. In this 
case, reasons of equity support economic 
reasons: the present $600 personal exemption 
has been severely depreciated by price in- 
creases since it was enacted in 1948. 

We believe this is a matter of the greatest 
importance. Experience has shown that it 
is easier to stop a mild inflation than a 
decline; it is better to err on the side of 
caution rather than risk further protracted 
underemployment. The country, business, 
consumers, and the Treasury, have much 
more to lose by a decline in national income 
than by the loss of revenue by raising the 
exemption. 

ADA, therefore, urges you to vote to recom- 
mit this bill with instructions to substitute 
increased personal exemptions for the pres- 
ent tax reduction on income from dividends. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT R. NATHAN, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Amer- 

icans for Democratic Action. 


PHILADELPHIA ON BRINK OF DIS- 
TRESSED EMPLOYMENT AREA 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, There 
is every indication in my home city of 
Philadelphia that the unemployment 
situation is growing more serious by the 
day. According to last week’s Bureau 
of the Census report, average unemploy- 
ment throughout the country is approxi- 
mately 6 percent. It is only logical to 
assume that this reflects large-scale un- 
employment in our larger cities where 
our large industrial forces are concen- 
trated. 

I strongly predict from my personal 
observation that Philadelphia already 
qualifies as a group IV—or distressed la- 
bor market—area. It is unfortunate 
that the Federal agencies which compile 
employment statistics do not report im- 
mediately significant changes in the la- 
bor market for the 10 largest cities of 
the United States, but rather make it a 
policy to release concurrently nationwide 
reports. 

The latest information from the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security of the 
Labor Department indicates that Phila- 
delphia now stands just below the cut- 
off for being classified as a distressed em- 
ployment area. The cutoff figure is 6 
percent and today’s unemployment per- 
centage for Philadelphia is 5.85 percent 
The Labor Department considers several 
other factors in addition to the percent- 
age of unemployment before making the 
final determination on classifying an 
area as “distressed.” These include: Is 
the unemployment seasonal? Is it tem- 
porary? That is, are the employees 
on call-back status or are they stock 
workers? Does the area have facilities 
capable of fulfilling Federal procurement 
contracts? 

Inasmuch as Philadelphia is merely a 
fraction of a percent—0.15 percent—be- 
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low the 6-percent cutoff level, and quali- 
fies as a distress labor market area as 
far as the other aforementionel factors 
are concerned, I believe it should imme- 
diately be given priority in the awarding 
of Government contracts. In fact, I 
would not be surprised if Philadelphia 
has already passed the 6-percent figure. 
I have repeatedly called to the attention 
of the administration the seriousness of 
Philadelphia's employment situation. I 
have pleaded that our area be given 
special consideration in the awarding of 
Government contracts, especially in the 
shipbuilding field. However, despite 
these pleadings and forewarnings, the 
administration has continued to treat 
Philadelphia like a stepchild, not giving 
it priority in contracts and continuing to 
direct large-scale reductions in force at 
the many Government installations 
which are in my congressional district, 
including the Philadelphia naval ship- 
yard, the Marine Corps Depot, and the 
United States Army Quartermaster 
Depot. 

In view of the urgency and impor- 
tance of this situation, I think it appro- 
priate to insert here a copy of my press 
release of Saturday, March 13, 1954, 
which includes the text of my telegram 
to the President on this subject: 

In view of yesterday’s Bureau of Census 
report that more than one-half million Amer- 
icans joined the unemployment roster last 
month (February) bringing the total of un- 
employed in the country to 3,671,000, I have 
today sent to President Eisenhower the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“In view yesterday's Bureau of Census re- 
port that unemployment throughout coun- 
try increased half million during past month 
I strongly urge that you propose to Congress 
at this time your plan for stimulating busi- 
ness and increasing employment as indicated 
your press conference February 17, 1954. Al- 
though several public-works bills are pend- 
ing before Congress undoubtedly the lead- 
ers of the House and Senate are awaiting 
your prescription for remedying the afflic- 
tion of Nation which started like common 
cold several months ago and has now prog- 
ressed to state of virus infection. The fever 
of unemployment is constantly and rapidly 
rising. All indications are that the malady 
will become worse unless research into causes 
abandoned temporarily in favor of empha- 
sis on remedial measures. I strongly urge 
that you recommend to Republican leaders 
of House and Senate that priority be given 


to legislation pertaining to public works, 
distribution of surplus commodities to the 
needy at home, and Federal unemployment 
and welfare benefits. Delaying positive pro- 
gram for curbing unemployment until May 
as suggested by several Cabinet members 
may result in insufficient time for enactment 
necessary legislation prior congressional re- 
turn to home and hustings.” 


Yesterday’s alarming report of the 
Bureau of the Census followed close on 
the heels of the forecasts of Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell that unemploy- 
ment would remain stable and business 
conditions would improve. There have 
been many attempts by the administra- 
tion to disguise the serious implications 
of the last several census reports. The 
New Look at the cold facts promised by 
the administration is now scheduled for 
May. The excuse is given that the rise 
in unemployment in January reflects the 
end of the high retail activity during the 
Thanksgiving-Christmas season, the hin- 
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drance of outdoor business activities be- 
cause of inclement weather, and the low 
ebb of the farm-labor cycle. It will be 
interesting to note the explanation given 
for the continued rise in unemployment 
in February, when manufacturing in- 
dustries suffered the greatest loss. 

When almost 4 million of a total ci- 
vilian labor force of approximately 62 
million are unemployed, this gives an 
unemployment figure of approximately 
6 percent. When the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that surplus labor ex- 
ceeds 5 percent of the labor market in 
a given area, the Bureau of Employment 
Security designates that area as group 
IV—or a distressed labor area. It should 
follow then that if average unemploy- 
ment through the entire country exceeds 
5 percent—and it does—the Government 
should consider this a crisis and take 
immediate steps to induce business ac- 
tivities throughout the country and pro- 
mote public-works projects. 

All indications are that the so-called 
healthy transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy was never injected 
with the proper antibiotics, and the 
economy of our country has almost 
lapsed into a coma. It is incumbent 
upon the Federal Government to offer 
a remedy now and not continue to wait 
for the temporary seasonal stimuli of 
the summer months. There could be no 
more appropriate time than the Ides of 
March to disperse the clouds of potential 
disaster that are accumulating through- 
out the country. 

A positive program for insuring full 
employment is sorely needed now. Re- 
lief rolls in major cities throughout the 
country have been rapidly climbing. 
While these persons await their meager 
checks, the administration slowly pon- 
ders over whether to offer surplus com- 
modities from our bulging warehouses 
to them or to send them abroad. How 
could there be any question as to who is 
more entitled to these surpluses? 

The almost 4 million unemployed in 
the country are not primarily concerned 
at this time as to whether there will be a 
reduction in excise taxes or personal in- 
come taxes. They do not have the as- 
surance of any type of income. Istrong- 
ly urge that the administration’s lead- 
ers in Congress give priority to public 
works projects over all other legislation. 
While I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
reducing or repealing of excise taxes and 
increasing personal income tax exemp- 
tions up to $1,000, I believe that the first 
obligation of the Government is to the 
unemployed. 

Unless the administration immediately 
diverts its attentions from intra- and 
inter-party political feuds, it may find it- 
self repeating the history of the early 
thirties. So much time is being devoted 
to arguing over the methods of detecting 
Communists that the responsible author- 
ities are losing sight of the greatest 
breeder of communism—unemployment. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 478. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That powers and duties con- 
ferred upon the chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries by House 
Resolution 197 and House Resolution 198 of 
the 83d Congress may be exercised during the 
absence of the chairman of that committee 
by the next ranking majority member 
thereof until otherwise ordered by the House. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to tell the House 
that yesterday the President signed two 
bills of considerable importance to the 
veterans of this country. The first bill 
which was sponsored by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bonin] is now 
Public Law 308. It affects insurance 
cases, both World War I and World War 
II veterans, 

The law, as amended by Public Law 
308, provides that in any case in which a 
contract or policy of insurance is can- 
celed after the date of enactment because 
of fraud that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is authorized to refund to the in- 
sured, if living, or if deceased, to the per- 
son designated as beneficiary, all the 
money, without interest, paid as premi- 
ums on such insurance contract subse- 
quent to 2 years after the date of issu- 
ance. In effect, this means, for exam- 
ple, if a veteran dies and the beneficiary 
makes application for the proceeds of the 
policy a fraud is found to exist all the 
premiums paid after the 2-year period 
will be refunded to the beneficiary. 
Prior to the enactment of this law the 
beneficiary or the insured received noth- 
ing in return. Two years’ premiums 
were withheld on the basis that the ad- 
ministrative cost to the Government 
should be reimbursed in this amount. 

The second bill approved by the Pres- 
ident is Public Law 311 sponsored by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SECREST.] 
This law provides that a rating of total 
disability or permanent total disability 
which has been made for compensation, 
pension, or insurance purposes under VA 
laws which has been continuously in 
force for 20 or more years shall not 
thereafter be reduced. The net effect of 
the law is to prevent future physical 
examination in the case of veterans who 
have had such a disability for 20 contin- 
uous years. In practice, veterans prior 
to the enactment of this law were called 
in from time to time for periodic exam- 
mation. In nearly all cases there was 
never any change in the rating. It was 
thus a waste of administrative funds to 
have these periodic reexaminations. I 
believe that this measure will be a real 
safeguard to the veteran and at the same 
time provide some small savings to the 
Government. 
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PROVIDING DIRECT LOANS TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I also want to announce to the 
House that on Monday morning at 10:30 
a. m., the Committee on Rules has called 
a meeting of that committee to hear the 
application for a rule on the Ayres bill, 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. AYRES], which will extend for a year 
direct loans to veterans and also provide 
$100 million for that purpose. That also 
will be of great benefit to veterans. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp just pre- 
ceding the address of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the ReEcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. JACKSON. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and include certain tables, 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALLECK) to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks in Committee of the 
Whole and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALLECK to revise and extend his 
remarks in Committee of the Whole and 
to include extraneous matter, 

Mr. REED of New York. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 

Mr. O’Konsk1 in two instances. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey and to 
include a statement. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
editorial in remarks made by him in 
Committee of the Whole today, 

Mr. Byrp in two instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 54. An act for the relief of Juan Ezcurra 
and Francisco Ezcurra; 

S.316. An act for the relief of Vera Lazaros 
and Cristo Lazaros; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Mamertas 
Cvirka and Mrs. Petronele Cvirka; 

5.850. An act for the relief of Alice Power 
and Ruby Power; 

S. 931. An act for the relief of Vilhjalmur 
Thorlaksson Bjarnar; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Silva 
Galjevscek; 

S. 1137. An act for the relief of Utako 
Kanitz; 

S. 1440. An act for the relief of Paolo 
Danesi; 

S. 1652. An act for the relief of Robert A. 
Tyrrell; and 

S.2073. An act for the relief of Esther 
Wagner. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 22, 1954, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1371. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, transmitting the report 
on cooperation of the United States with 
Mexico in the control and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
January 1954, pursuant to Public Law 8, 
80th Congress; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1372. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by the sub- 
jects, pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended;to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. Part 2, addi- 
tional minority views on H. R. 6052. A bill 
to readjust postal rates and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1252). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DEVEREUX: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 8247. A bill to provide for 
the restoration and maintenance of the U. S. 
S. Constitution, and to authorize the dis- 
position of the U. S. S. Constellation, U. S. S. 
Hartford, U. S. S. Olympia, and U. S. S. 
Oregon, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1367). Referred to 
the Committee of the, Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 4690. A 
bill to provide for the erection of appro- 
priate markers in national cemeteries to 
honor the memory of members of the Armed 
Forces in action; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1368). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DEVEREUX: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 2225. A bill to provide for 
sundry administrative matters affecting the 
Department of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1369). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 984. An act making provision 
for judicial review of certain Tax Court de- 
cisions; with amendment (Rept. No. 1370). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 1456. An act to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize a permanent 
annual appropriation for the maintenance 
and operation of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory,” approved May 7, 1928, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1371). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 208. An act for the relief of Sister 
Constantina (Teresia Kakonyi); without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1362). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 532. An act for the relief of Giulio Squil- 
lari, Mrs. Maggiorina Barbero Squillari, Ros- 
anna Squillari, and Eugenio Squillari; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1363). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1209. An act for the relief of 
Dr. Uheng Khoo; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1364). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1937. An act for the relief of 
Rev. Francis T, Dwyer and Rev. Thomas Mor- 
rissey; without amendment (Rept. No. 1365). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2534. An act for the relief of 
Dora Vida Lyew Seixas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1366). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R. 8455. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 8456. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain hospital supplies and 
equipment of the United States to the city 
of Gulfport and to Harrison County, Miss.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 8457. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, and the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 8458. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 8459. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the operation of stands 
in Federal buildings by blind persons, to 
enlarge the economic opportunities of the 
blind, and for other purposes"; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 8460. A bill to provide for payment 
to members of the Armed Forces of compen- 
sation at the rate of $1 per day for each day 
spent in hiding during World War II to evade 
capture by the enemy; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request) : 

H. R. 8461. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 8462. A bill to amend section 2 (2) 
of the National Labor Relations Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 8463. A bill to amend section 2 (2) 
of the National Labor Relations Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 8464. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 8465. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 8466. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to increase the personal 
exemption and the exemption for depend- 
ents to $800 for the 1954 taxable year and to 
$1,000 for succeeding taxable years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 8467. A bill to establish a commission 
to study passenger-carrier facilities and serv- 
ices in the Washington metropolitan area, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LESINSEI: 

H. R. 8468. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for certain 
former employees separated prior to April 
1, 1948, on a basis equal to that applicable 
to those separated on or after April 1, 1948, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8469. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to allow survivorship options on 
an equal basis for all persons having annuity 
rights under such act; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 8470. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that the tax on 
admissions shall not apply in the case of 
admissions to certain rodeos; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. J. Res. 473. Joint resolution establishing 
a Joint Committee on Information, Intelli- 
gence, and Security; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. J. Res. 474. Joint resolution providing 
for a report of public-works planning by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STRINGFELLOW: 

H. J. Res. 475. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Joint Committee on Internal Security; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H. Con. Res. 214. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Sani- 
tary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
should be known as the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. Con. Res. 215. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Sani- 
tary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
should be known as the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr, RICHARDS: 

H. Con. Res. 216. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Central In- 
telligence; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: s 

By Mr. LANE: 

Memorial of the General Court of Massa= 
chusetts memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation requiring 
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a study relative to the effect of inshore drag- 
ging on ground fish populations; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON: 

H. R. 8471. A bill for the relief of George 
Tyson Campbell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 8472. A bill for the relief of William 
R. Fleetwood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H. R. 8473. A bill for the relief of Ursula 
Knobloch Perry; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H. R. 8474. A bill for the relief of Anton 
and Rosanda (Rosana) Jugo; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 8475. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katherina B. Bennett; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 8476. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Isolde Frohne; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 8477. A bill for the relief of Miriam 

Leser; to the Committee of the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 8478. A bill for the relief of Kerope 
and Ardemis Nahabedian; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 8479. A bill for the relief of Marek S. 

Korowicz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RAY: 

H. R. 8480. A bill for the relief of Caterina 

Ruello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. J. Res. 476. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction on the Attorney General to de- 
termine the eligibility of certain aliens to 
benefit under section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


565. By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Petition of 
41 citizens of Meigs County, Ohio, protesting 
against the passage of S. 2150, a bill to pro- 
vide for United States participation in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

566. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, The U. S. Flag Committee, Jack- 
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son Heights, Long Island, N. T., 

their endorsement of House Joint Resolution 
243, which calls for an amendment to the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

567. Also, petition of the president, United 
Neighbors, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., relative 
to constitutional amendment—United States 
Supreme Court decision—Barrows v. Jackson; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

568. Also, petition of the chairman, State 
Legislative Council, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
transmitting a supplementary statement to a 
resolution submitted by the roads and high- 
ways committee pertaining to H. R. 7124; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

569. Also, petition of the city clerk, An- 
sonia, Conn., concerning unemployment in 
the city of Ansonia, Conn.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

570. Also, petition of Lawrence J. Fontana, 
St. Louis, Mo., requesting that action be 
taken against the excessive imports of for- 
eign bicycles into this country; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

571. Also, petition of the chairman, Lith- 
uanian Independence Day Committee, Mel- 
rose Park, Ill., relative to voicing gratitude 
to the Government of the United States for 
its steadfast adherence to the principles of 
morality and democracy in international re- 
lations and for the support constantly ex- 
tended to the cause of independence of Lith- 
uania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Anacostia River Flood-Control Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement which 
I made on February 16, 1954, before the 
Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in support of Federal appropria- 
tions to enable the start of the Anacostia 
River flood- control project. 

My purpose in inserting this statement 
is twofold: First, again last week the 
Peace Cross—Bladensburg, Md., area— 
was inundated by floodwaters; second, 
very shortly the Senate will be called 
upon to approve appropriations for Army 
civil functions, included in which are 
funds for this essential project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ANACOSTIA RIVER FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECT 
(Statement by Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
of Maryland) 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to give 
you my views with regard to appropriations 
for the Anacostia River flood-control project. 
To me, it has been especially encouraging to 
note that this appropriation, among others, 
was recommended by President Eisenhower 
in his recent budget message. 

In recent weeks I have sent to each mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
an analysis of the intolerable conditions 
which occur much too frequently in the vi- 
cinity of the Peace Cross near Bladensburg, 
Md. The focal point of the Anacostia River 


flood-control project surrounds this area. 
Your very kind responses to my correspond- 
ence have given me renewed hope and op- 
timism that finally, after too many years, 
this essential flood-control project will be 
commenced. 

Very briefiy may I outline those significant 
factors which have moved me to advocate so 
strenuously the approval of this particular 
appropriation? In my judgment, these 
points are well reasoned and are as follows: 

1. The periodic floods in the vicinity have 
resulted in many, many years of deplorable 
hazard, serious inconvenience, and unneces- 
sary damage to property, to say nothing of 
the fact that highway transportation is ob- 
structed for lengthy intervals. The serious- 
ness of this situation, as it relates to the 
defense of the Nation’s capital cannot be 
minimized, and in my opinion, these un- 
tenable and recurrent conditions cannot be 
permitted to continue. 

2. From a civil defense standpoint, high- 
ways—alternate Route 1 and Route 50— 
passing through Peace Cross have been des- 
ignated by the Department of Defense as first 
priority military highways for the movement 
of military vehicles and equipment. In the 
event of a military emergency, the inunda- 
tion of Peace Cross by flood waters would 
present very serious problems which would 
confound our military and civil defense 
forces and greatly contribute to mass 
hysteria. 

3. In 1953 there were 20 floods at the 
Peace Cross, and it is estimated that 35,000 
automobiles per day use this arterial high- 
way intersection. In the opinion of experts, 
this is one of the most heavily congested 
surface intersections in the country. At 
flood stage it requires little imagination to 
visualize the tremendous congestion and 
confusion. 

4. Quite naturally, a tremendous number 
of Government employees use these vital 
traffic arteries in traveling from their homes 
in Maryland to their offices and return, 
and this number increases each year with 
the growing population density and residen- 
tial development in nearby Maryland. With 
this point in mind, and realizing that for 


29 days in 1952 (often for 111 consecutive 
hours) and 32 days in 1953 (often for as long 
as 144 consecutive hours) the Peace Cross 
Was under water, a great many man-hours 
resulting from lateness or absence can be 
accumulated, which, when computed in 
terms of nonproductive wages and salaries, 
could result in a sizable sum of wasted Fed- 
eral funds. Such a situation is certainly 
and completely inconsistent with the objec- 
tives of efficiency and economy as expressed 
by President Eisenhower and the new admin- 
istration. 

5. A project to protect the area is part of 
a more comprehensive flood-control and 
navigation project for the Anacostia River 
and tributaries, authorized by Congress in 
the Flood Control Act approved May 14, 1950, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Chief of Engineers as contained in House 
Document 202, 8lst Congress. The plan of 
improvement provides in general for channel 
improvement along the river and its north- 
east and northwest branches, together with 
the construction of levees, pumping plants, 
and appurtenant facilities. 

6. The General Assembly of the State of 
Maryland, in 1953 likewise gave special at- 
tention to this problem by authorizing the 
expenditure of $4,250,000 to carry out the 
State’s obligation of the flood-control plan 
as prepared by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army. However, there is a qualifica- 
tion on this money which requires that the 
Congress must make available a minimum 
appropriation as evidence that the Federal 
Government is prepared to meet its obliga- 
tion. 

7. In the absence of Federal funds, the 
State of Maryland has proposed measures 
which might alleviate, in part, these serious 
circumstances. The Maryland State Roads 
Commission would expend $600,000 to raise 
the level of certain main and arterial roads. 
Frankly, I believe that such steps are imprac- 
tical and inconsistent with the planning of 
the project. Conceivably, and there is much 
authoritative opinion to substantiate this 
point, these roads would require further 
alteration when construction of the entire 
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project is started. This would certainly con- 
stitute a needless waste of Federal and State 
funds, and would raise the flood level only 
about 1 foot, and I am happy to report that 
the Governor of Maryland has agreed to defer 
this plan until action can be taken on this 
request for Federal appropriations during the 
current session of the Congress. 

I respectfully urge that the proposed ini- 
tial appropriation of $1 million for the Ana- 
costia River flood-control project be ap- 
proved. Further procrastination could be 
ominously fatal for, in my considered opin- 
ion, the grave and threatening portents of a 
military or civil defense catastrophe, in com- 
bination with the other hazards and factors 
which I have recited, must now be positively 
recognized and properly evaluated. 


Ridgway Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent very pertinent editorial 
from the Boston Herald entitled “Ridg- 
way Speaks Out.” 

This editorial points up a situation 
that has been developing abnormally 
since World War II. I had had frequent 
occasion to allude to it and it has given 
me and, I am sure others in the Con- 
gress, greatest concern. It poses the 
question whether the Congress, in striv- 
ing to perfect the national defense and 
otherwise carry out its constitutional 
mandate, is entitled to frank, clear, hon- 
est professional opinions of our trained 
military experts. The evidence is that, 
in all tco many instances, we are not 
getting them, although it must be stated 
that we have urgently required them, 
and will continue to need them, in order 
intelligently and soundly to set up our 
military security. 

The case of our beloved and admired 
Admiral Denfeld was without doubt the 
most powerful illustration of retaliatory 
action by the executive department 
against professional military witnesses, 
who presented honest opinions and ad- 
vice to the Congress. This instance, un- 
doubtedly, served to intimidate high 
ranking officers coming before congres- 
sional committees and sealed their lips 
respecting vital information and views 
the Congress should have before it acts 
upon defense measures. 

Most of you recall this very unhappy 
episode, Admiral Denfeld and several 
of his distinguished colleagues were 
called before our own House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to present their views on 
certain controversial, but exceedingly 
vital, aspects of our defense. Before 
testifying they were assured, not only by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, but by various Secretaries of the 
Defense Department and their repre- 
sentatives that there would be no re- 
prisals or retaliatory action as a conse- 
quence of their statements. That as- 
surance was spread clearly and emphati- 
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cally upon the record of the hearings. 
These able, trained experts then gave 
their opinions freely to the committee. 
They pointed to certain shortcomings of 
our overall defense. They roundly criti- 
cized current policies and plans then in 
effect. They even advised against cer- 
tain equipment, armament, and aircraft, 
upon which we were relying. Their views 
were cogent, frank, and very helpful; 
their advice wise and sound in most re- 
spects, if it had been followed. 

Then what happened? Within 2 weeks 
or so, in obvious reprisal and retalia- 
tion, in clear violation of the assurances 
definitely expressed in the presence of 
the committee, press, and public, the 
heads began to roll. Admiral Denfeld 
was forced out of his command, after 
an illustrious career in the Navy of about 
40 years. Other witnesses, who had tes- 
tified honestly, were likewise visited with 
reprisal. 

This was, indeed, one of the black 
spots in our military history and, indeed, 
in the history of Congress because it 
laid down the precedent that Congress 
or no Congress, defense or no defense, 
the military man who appeared before 
a congressional committee and gave hon- 
est views against prevailing administra- 
tion military policy would be speedily 
liquidated. 

I vehemently protested this action at 
the time, as did other Members of Con- 
gress, but there was no retreat, no redress 
for the injured, no remedy for honest, 
patriotic men with records of brilliant, 
extensive, devoted service to the country 
in our armed services—nothing but re- 
pudiation and cruel punishment for hon- 
estly stating their professional views to 
a pertinent committee of the Congress. 

I think there would be general agree- 
ment that this is a most unwholesome 
situation. After all, the Nation spends 
very large sums of money to educate of- 
ficers for our armed services. The Con- 
gress has been most generous in provid- 
ing funds to develop our distinguished 
Academies and other training centers to 
furnish exceptional training to young 
men seeking military careers. Their 
formal education completed, these of- 
ficers are assigned to various compon- 
ents of our land, sea, and air forces. 
After many years of experience, they 
usually acquire great efficiency and 
highly specialized knowledge in their 
respective fields. Of course, exceptional 
leaders always emerge to become the 
heads and high-ranking directors of our 
armed services. Many of these men pos- 
sess outstanding ability and, of course, 
courage, resourcefulness, great skill and 
special aptitudes and fitness to a very 
high degree in commanding and direct- 
ing the vital work of national defense. 

It is to these specialists and to those 
of even lower echelons, to which con- 
gressional Armed Services and Appro- 
priation Committees must look for in- 
formation and advice and opinions upon 
a multitude of matters, affecting the 
conduct of the entire military system. 
Congress has the right to expect to re- 
ceive from these great military leaders 
and other especially qualified armed 
services personnel, not only full, but 
frank, candid, and honest viewpoints, 
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We require, not only accurate, truthful 
information, and this is truly invaluable, 
but their best opinion as experts and 
specialists upon the subject matters in 
their charge. Frequently, these mat- 
ters have some bearing on diplomacy 
and foreign policy and our committees 
have had the greatest of difficulty in 
getting expressions from military ex- 
perts in this field. 

Korea is a good example. It will be 
recalled that in the case of this police 
action, which turned into a bloody war, 
we had the greatest of difficulty until 
after the war was over, save in 1 or 
2 outstanding instances where dis- 
agreement with basic administration 
policy led to demotion, recall, or retire- 
ment, to fix the responsibility for mili- 
tary policy. It can be seen clearly, 
therefore, that Congress is not only on 
the horns of a dilemma, but beset by a 
shocking and vexing enigma. 

Though the need is great, we fre- 
quently cannot adduce accurate, factual 
information, let alone honest opinions, 
from our military specialists, who fear, 
and with good reason, that anything 
they say will be held against them. 

Surely this is a most serious problem 
and I believe that the Congress and the 
administration, acting in unison and to- 
gether, should make every effort to re- 
solve it so that we may have clear, ex- 
plicit understanding that military ex- 
perts, testifying before our committees, 
shall not only be encouraged to present 
full and honest views but will be pro- 
tected against reprisal and retaliation, 
even when those views and opinions are 
in conflict with current policy. 

It is urged that such a practice would 
hamper and impair military discipline. 
To an extent, this may be true. But on 
the other hand, this possibly must be 
balanced off against the compelling, im- 
perative requirements of national de- 
fense and the duty imposed upon the 
Congress to provide for that defense in 
the interest of the security and safety 
of the country so that we may have 
what most people seek, a military sys- 
tem that will adequately protect the 
Nation and at the same time furnish us 
with smashing retaliatory power in the 
event of an attack. 

The editorial has, therefore, touched 
upon a crucial and most vital considera- 
tion, effecting the obligation of our high- 
ranking military officers to speak out 
boldly, frankly, and completely without 
fear of personal retribution. 

We should not gag our military men 
nor should we put them in the position 
of being punished for what they say be- 
fore our congressional committees. 

The editorial follows: 


Riweway SPEAKS OUT 

If Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Matt Ridg- 
way, a World War II paratrooper, had landed 
in the Senate Appropriations’ Committee 
hearing room by parachute Monday, he 
couldn’t have caused much more disturb- 
ance. 

He did it by answering a direct, personal 
question in a direct personal way. He was 
asked if he was perfectly satisfied with the 
Eisenhower military budget, and he said, “I 
a not perfectly satisfied,” and explained 
why. 

As much as we disagree with General 
Ridgway (we feel that airpower must be 
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given priority and that economic and tech- 
nological reasons dictate a peacetime reduc- 
tion in Army units), we hail his rugged 
honesty, and we hope that he will not suf- 
fer the fate of Air Force Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Vandenberg who was, in effect, drummed 
out of the service for disagreeing with his 
immediate civilian superiors, and for so tes- 
tifying before Congress. 

This is a critical distinction. We must 
have civilian control of the services. But 
this does not mean that our admirals and 

should have to provide a military 
rationalization for civilian decisions based 
on such nonmilitary considerations as eco- 
nomic stability. 

General Bradley went to ridiculous ex- 
tremes to defend Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson’s dangerous defense cuts in 1949. 
He even declared we had reasonable security. 
But last year, after he retired, he gave his 
real opinion—just the opposite—in a series 
of Saturday Evening Post articles. Thus 
when the Congress and the people went to 
the senior military officer in the country and 
asked him his professional opinion, they got 
double talk instead of honesty. 

It was done in a sincere sense of duty, but 
the effect was the same: the Nation did not 
have the honest, complete, professional opin- 
ion of a military leader on which to base a 
wise decision. 

We do not have to accept the military’s 
conclusions. The Army may think it needs 
40 divisions and our civilian leaders may 
consider this and decide we shall have to get 
along with 20. That's fine, and General 
Ridgway will go along with it. He will do 
his best with whatever he gets. But he 
should not be made to perjure himself by 
saying that he thinks 20 is plenty. 

It is difficult, of course, for the civilian 
leader of a service to have his policy ques- 
tioned by the expert testimony of the profes- 
sional military head of that service. But we 
are not talking about authority. No gen- 
eral or admiral would dispute the right of 
the civilian to make the final decision as 
long as that decision takes account of the 
Tull, honest opinion of the men whose whole 
vurew uas vecu fte Taftary.* „ ee 

If we gag them, then we are making the 
decisions which mean the security of the 
free world without the benefit of the Nation's 
best military judgment. That is most dan- 
gerous—and perhaps even worse is the long 
term deterioration of our officer corps if the 
heads of the services are chosen for their 
compliance instead of their brilliance, 

We salute General Ridgway who has the 
courage to state his opinion, bluntly, frank- 
ly, publicly, when asked it by Congress. No 
officer should do less. Unfortunately many 
have. 


Increased Protection for Widows Under 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
basic principles of our old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system is that adopted 
in 1939 which protects the survivors of a 
worker who dies. All of us have known 
bereaved families who received the pro- 
tection furnished by survivors benefits on 
the death of the father, and we will 
agree, I am sure, that this is one of the 
most important parts of our social se- 
curity law. We have known mothers left 
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with young children who learned—often matically protect widows beginning at 60 
to their surprise—that they were entitled years of age. But this kind of auto- 
to a regular social security benefit dur- matic protection is not, to my mind, 
ing the children’s minority, because of sufficient in the case of widows. I am 
the social security contribution made by concerned that their special needs re- 
the husband and father during his work- ceive more attention in the various pro- 
ing life. We have known elderly widows posals before us for the revision of the 
who, on their husbands’ death, became social security program—and I have 
entitled to their own “widows’ benefit” seen little evidence of such attention. 
under social security for the same reason. For, as I have tried to suggest, the 
We are all proud of the fact that our widows of this country are now the vic- 
social security system has for some time tims of a real inequity which should be 
been more protective in this respect than corrected. 
are many other public or private retire- 
ment plans. 

I am convinced, however, that there is 
a weakness in this survivors’ program 
which should be promptly remedied. 
Under our existing system, the widow of 
a retired worker is not eligible for a 
widow’s benefit until she has reached her 
65th birthday, unless she is caring for 
his minor children. And this is true in 
spite of the fact that Wee 18 1 5 differ- 
ence of about 2 ½ years between the ages 
of husband and wife, on the average. Thursday, March 18, 1954 

It follows that, even though her Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the way 
husband may, at the time of his death, the Army has handled the Murphy clos- 
have been over age 65 and receiving a ing is certainly bewildering to say the 
retirement benefit of his own, that bene- least. Maj. Gen. George E. Armstrong, 
fit is stopped at the time of the widow’s the Surgeon General, learned about it in 
bereavement unless she has also reached midafternoon. Colonel Redland, the 
the age of 65. In too many cases, there- commanding officer at Murphy, had his 
fore, the widow is denied a benefit at the first inkling about it from news reporters. 
time she most needs one—at the death The Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
of her husband. In too many cases, she health and medical matters, Melvin A. 
has to be told that she must wait until Casberg, learned about it when my office 
she herself reaches age 65 before she phoned him for details about the re- 
can receive the social security benefit portedclosing. The Assistant Secretary, 
which was designed to protect her Mr. Casberg, is charged with making 
against this very exigency. policy in such matters. 

The genuine inequity of this provision Col. C. F. St. John, Chief of the medi- 
is emphasized further by the fact that it cal plans and operation branch of the 
is practically impossible for a widowed Surgeon General’s Office, could throw no 
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WOIIIAII iv uveaitmanpioynrent after age ~iisht wna phy: He indeatd thoes 


50, even if she is able to work. Many had been some discussion in the past 
widows, of course, have spent their lives about closing Murphy, but today’s de- 
making a home and raising a family and velopment came as a complete surprise 
so have not had the opportunity to ac- to him. 
quire technical or other skills which are Thus far, our taxpayers have had to 
required to hold a job today. Even pay for the Army’s mistakes in its han- 
those women who had worked before dling of Murphy. First, over the stren- 
marriage, and who have wanted to re- uous objection of our House Armed 
turn to a job after the death of their Services Committee a few years ago, it 
husbands, are finding that production closed the hospital. Subsequently, it 
processes or sales methods have changed was compelled to reopen it just as many 
so much that it is very difficult to find of us in the Massachusetts delegation 
employment. had predicted. Now it proposes to close 
The fact that women are less likely to it again. 
have an adequate retirement income I am particularly concerned about 
from any source than are men is an- many seriously ill patients at Murphy, 
other consideration which must be kept many of them Korean war veterans. 
in mind. For example, a recent survey The closing of Murphy will mean that 
of widows receiving old-age and sur- these patients who are in need of con- 
vivors insurance benefits showed that tinued medical care will have to be 
only 10 percent had independent money transferred to Valley Forge Army Hospi- 
retirement income of $1,200 or more per tal in Phoenixville, Pa., the nearest gen- 
year. In all age groups, the median in- eral Army hospital. Families will find 
come for persons with income is sub- it extremely difficult to visit these boys 
stantially lower for women than for men. because of the distance and transporta- 
Here, in my opinion, is an opportunity tion costs involved. Their recovery 
for this Congress to act constructively might well be retarded because of the 
toward the improvement of our social lack of visits from their families. 
security system. I believe that we I am urging Army Secretary Stevens 
should lower the eligibility age for to reconsider the closing of Murphy. I 
widows to age 55. The least we can do believe it most ill-advised at this time. 
is to lower their eligibility age to 60 This is a shocking development and 
years. As for myself, most of you know I cannot understand why the Army 
that I am in favor of making everybody should take such action without consult- 
under social security eligible at age 60— ing and advising with its own policy- 
an improvement which would auto- makers and also informing the House 
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Armed Services Committee and other 
interested Members of Congress. 

Surely, the distingiushed and able Sur- 
geon General should be informed in 
advance concerning such drastic changes 
in his hospital program. 

Another very distressing feature is the 
fact that Murphy is the only Army hos- 
pital being closed at this time. 


Tax Legislation 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, I am in full support of the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations in the tax pro- 


gram regarding extending exemption - 


provisions for foster children, tax relief 
for retired persons, tax relief on an- 
nuities, relief to widowed mothers who 
must support children, deductions of in- 
terest charges on installment buying, and 
the other provisions relating to split in- 
come, students, medical expenses, and 
the proposed new depreciation method, 

In addition, the overall technical revi- 
sion of tax laws—deleting much obsolete 
language—is, I believe, a constructive 
step. 

On the substantive question of major 
tax relief, I am of the opinion that a 
decision for such tax relief, aside from 
correcting the inequities mentioned 
above, rests on the assumption that the 
economy needs an injection to help offset 
the present downturn in economic ac- 
tivity. If this reason does not prevail, 
then no major tax relief is justified since 
a balanced budget demands retaining 
all taxes at present levels. 

However, I am in accord with the Pres- 
ident’s view that some tax relief is justi- 
fied in order to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity. I am not convinced, however, 
that the administration’s recommenda- 
tion to give the bulk of the relief to cor- 
porations and stockholders is the proper 
method required at this point. Let me 
specifically indicate what is involved in 
the President’s recommendations. 

The 80 percent of taxpayers in the 
under $5,000 group get little tax relief 
from this bill. 

Total annual taz relief 


[In millions] 


Fiscal year 1955 Full effect 


Taxpayers under 
$5,000 (chart I) 

Taxpayers over 
$5,000 (chart II). 

Corporations 
(chart 


Total. 


1 This does not include the temporary continuation 
of present corporation tax rates. 
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CHART I.—Provision which will primarily 
benefit the 80 percent of taxpayers with 
incomes of less than $5,000 


Un millions] 


Exemption for foster children 


Tax credit on $1,200 of retirement income. 
Child-care deduction..............----.-- 
Deduction of interest charges on install- 

ment buying. 


205 
15 


ar warm of all the tax 5 5 8 made in 
me ill. sa of which are permanent. This does not 
include the extension of the present corporation tax rate, 
which is ee a l- year proposition, and which will net 
$1,200 million in fiscal year 1955. 


Cuart Il.—Provisions which will primarily 
benefit the 20 percent of taxpayers with 
incomes over $5,000 


Un millions) 


Total annual 
tax relief 


Provision 


C Sain cence ons A E 
Exemption for denendents under 19 or 
students, regardless of their earnings 75 
Medical expense deductions... ........-- 80 
3 exemptions for trusts raised from 
to 


. ͤ opp Bere 25 
Increase in charitable contribution limit 

from 20 to 30 percent.. = 25 
Depreciation under the new declining- 

balance method «) 

Total relief for the puny benefit 

of the over $5,000 group 1,147 

Percent of total gross tax rellef in this bill. 30 


1 The maximum revenue loss from the new deprecia- 
tion poveo for both corporations and individuals 
($2.2 billion in 1960) is shown under corporations, No 
estimate as to how much of this $2.2 billion benefit goes 
to individuals, 


CHART III. Provistons which will benefit 
corporations 


Un millions] 


Provision 


Depreciation (under the new declining- 
balance method 
Natural 9 (percentage depletion) 
Corporation income from foreign branches 
and subsidiaries 
Net operating loss carryback 
Accounting provisions.._.....--.---s-0-- 


Total relief for corporations 
Percent of total gross tax relief in this bill.. 


1 Estimated by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation to be the maxim loss, 
reached in 1960 (assuming that present rates of taxation 
and of capital investment (replacement) remain the 


As the figures indicate, it is estimated 
that the total tax loss in fiscal year 1955, 
under the President’s recommendations, 
would total approximately $1.4 billion. 
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Of this total, the changes recommended 
correcting the inequities to widowed 
mothers, retired people, and so forth, 
would total only $205 million in tax re- 
lief—or about 15 percent of the total 
tax relief. On the other hand, corpora- 
tions would save $619 million in fiscal 
year 1955—or a total of 44 percent of the 
tax relief. 

Now let us turn to the full effects of 
the bill in future years. The full saving 
to widows, retired persons, and so forth, 
would still be about $205 million an- 
nually. However, the total loss to the 
Treasury, as a result of the overall pro- 
posals, would be $3.8 billion per year in 
future years—with corporations saving 
about $2.4 billion of this—or 64 percent 
of the total tax relief. The $205 million 
savings to needy people would be only 
6 percent of the total tax relief in future 
years. 

From the point of view of the proper 
means to utilize as a stimulus to eco- 
nomic activity, I am of the opinion that 
it is far more urgent to increase con- 
sumer demand than to directly increase 
incentives to business activity at this 
time. The basic economic problem to- 
day is not a need for direct aids to ex- 
pand productive capacity, but rather aids 
to increase consumer ability to buy auto- 
mobiles, tractors, sewing machines, and 
so forth. This might be labeled the 
“trickle-up” theory—expanded con- 
sumer demand creating expanded need 
for productive facilities, and so forth. 

The proposal to increase the individual 
tax exemption from $600 to $700 would 
do precisely this. It would put in the 
hands of the great bulk of Americans a 
total of about $2.4 billion during fiscal 
year 1955. This money would, for the 
most part, be used for increased con- 
sumption of the necessities of life. This, 
in turn, would stimulate business ac- 
tivity. 

What does the business and economic 
downturn mean in terms of tax receipts? 
Let me quote the Wall Street Journal of 
March 16, 1954, in an article by George 
E. Cruikshank: 


The Government’s budgeteers have taken a 
second look at their estimates of Federal 
spending and income this year and next. 
Result: They're now privately predicting 
more red ink than the administration esti- 
mated last January—even in the unlikely 
event that Congress doesn’t go beyond the 
Eisenhower administration’s tax-cut pro- 
gram, 

The President’s budget experts figure the 
current business downturn, already sharper 
than they anticipated, will by itself be 
enough to hoist the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30 closer to $4 billion than 
to the $3.3 billion the President estimated in 
January. 

But officials agree the business decline 
alone ‘will boost next year’s deficit well 
above—no one will say how much—the Jan- 
uary prediction of $2.9 billion. “The busi- 
ness pace has slackened more than we fig- 
ured it would 3 months ago,” admits one 
budget expert. He adds: “We counted on 
unemployment not rising over 2.5 million in 
all of 1954 in estimating our tax revenues, 
but it was close to 3.4 million in February.” 
The 2.5 million forecast and 3.4 million mid- 
February figure were based on the Census 
Bureau's old-type sampling of the Nation's 
joblessness; a new and different system, 
launched only in January, put unemploy- 
ment in mid-February at over 3.6 million. 
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It is clear that the slowdown of eco- 
nomic activity seriously threatens to 
produce a grossly unbalanced budget. 
We must take steps to offset the current 
downturn, not only for the sake of pre- 
venting further unemployment but for 
the sake of maintaining a tax income 
sufficient to support the needed pro- 
grams of national defense and other es- 
sential joint services. 

In 1949 we had a downturn in the econ- 
omy and something over 4 million unem- 
ployed. The total gross national prod- 
uct in 1949 was $258.2 billion. That 
compared with a gross national product 
of $259 billion in 1948. In other words, 
with a static gross national product we 
had an economic recession. Now—and 
I am quoting figures from the Economic 
Report of the President—page 167—in 
the fourth quarter of 1952, our gross na- 
tional product was at an annual average 
of $361.1 billion. In the fourth quarter 
of 1953, the average was $365 billion. 
Again, a static economy—again, unem- 
ployment. Now, why do I cite these 
figures in connection with taxes? Sim- 
ply because I believe we should work for 
a balanced budget with lower taxes. I 
do not propose we should do this by cut- 
ting essential Government activities— 
although all possible economies should be 
effected—but I propose that we should 
do it through an expanding gross na- 
tional product. We must recreate the 
expanding economy concept through 
positive actions if we are to ward off a 
continued economic downturn. In ad- 
dition, if we again begin to expand the 
gross national product, the total income 
to the Federal Government will increase 
proportionately—even though tax rates 
remain stable. 

Now, I believe that we can begin to 
blunt the economic downturn by put- 
ting into the hands of consumers the 
$2.4 billion which would result from in- 
creasing the personal exemption from 
$600 to $700. In other words, help re- 
vive consumer demand. 

Let me hasten to add that this action 
alone may not be all that is required to 
blunt the downturn. In other words, I 
see this as an aid, not a panacea, to meet- 
ing the recessionary trend. 

Turning to the question of directly aid- 
ing business expansion through tax re- 
lief to stockholders and corporations, as 
recommended by the administration, I 
am not out of sympathy with this pro- 
posal, either. However, I believe that 
if we are to extend this relief as recom- 
mended by the administration, then in 
equity, as well as for the economic rea- 
son outlined, we should pass the tax re- 
lief directed more significantly at the 
lower income groups, I believe this be- 
cause— 

First. It aids those most in need of 
aid—the lower and middle income 
groups. 

Second. It will stimulate consumer 
buying, thereby helping to blunt the 
economic downturn and help stimulate 
a revival of an expanding economy. 

Third. By increasing consumer de- 
mand it can be assumed that such an 
injection into consumer buying will aid 
in putting the economy back on an ex- 
panding basis, thereby expanding the tax 
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base and offsetting the immediate loss to 
the Treasury in the long run. 

Let me conclude with one thought: 
I believe there is a very strong argument 
for holding the line on all tax cuts for 
the present, with the exception of cor- 
recting certain inequities. However, the 
administration recommended substantial 
tax cuts for corporations and stockhold- 
ers which, when in full effect, means a 
loss to the Treasury of close to $3 billion 
annually. The argument put forward 
for this action is that it is needed as a 
stimulus to business activity. Given this 
argument and given the fact that sig- 
nificant tax cuts are to be made to aid 
corporations, then I believe we must be 
equitable and provide some relief for the 
middle and lower income groups, not 
only for fairness but as a more direct 
and effective stimulus to economic ac- 
tivity. It creates problems with respect 
to balancing the budget in the next fiscal 
year; however, permitting the economic 
downturn to continue creates even more 
serious threats to the national budget, 
as I have pointed out. 


Cushing VA Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include’ therein an 
excellent resolution which I recently re- 
ceived from members of Lt. Robert C. 
Frascotti Post, No. 1544, Inc., Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Milford, Mass., in be- 
half of my bill, H. R. 548, which provides 
for the utilization of Cushing Hospital 
at Framingham as a domiciliary center 
for aged and infirm veterans. 

There is a great need for this type of 
hospitalization in my district and sec- 
tion. Cushing VA Hospital has been in- 
activated by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion after many years of helpful service 
to veterans. The facility is in reason- 
ably good condition and could very easily 
and without much expense, if any, be 
converted into a domiciliary home. 

I think that Members of Congress well 
realize the need for this type of hospitali- 
zation for veterans. It would be a boon 
to a great many veterans who have served 
the country and defended our security 
with all their hearts and at great sacri- 
fice and in so many cases with the loss 
of their health, to have this type of 
service and care when they need it most. 

I hope that the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee will take favorable action on this 
measure, or, in the alternative, that the 
Veterans’ Administration on its own mo- 
tion will move to convert the facilities 
of Cushing Hospital for domiciliary pur- 
poses. The proposal has strongest pub- 
lic support from veterans organizations 
and the people of Massachusetts and I 
think it should be adopted as soon as 
possible, 
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Naturally, Iam very grateful to the 
members of the Lt. Robert C. Frascotti 
Post for their interest, energetic efforts, 
and help. The post is named after a 
fine young man who was one of the great 
heroes of World War II, and its members 
are admirably carrying out the ideals 
and principles for which he gave his all, 
and are serving our veterans, their 
splendid community, and the Nation 
with commendable devotion. 

I am awaiting a report on my Dill, 
H. R. 548, introduced on the opening day 
of the 83d Congress, January 3 of last 
year. This bill seeks to establish a domi- 
ciliary home at Cushing, a proposal I 
first made in September 1951. The full 
text of H. R. 548 follows: 

H. R. 548 
A bill to provide for the establishment of a 

Veterans’ Administration domiciliary cen- 

ter at Cushing Veterans’ Administration 

Hospital at Framingham, Mass. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected to establish, operate, and maintain at 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
at Framingham, Mass., a facility for the domi- 
ciliary care of veterans eligible for such care 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec. 2. Such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act are authorized 
to be appropriated. 


During all of 1952, I carried on ex- 
tensive correspondence and had many 
discussions with officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration in an effort to secure 
adoption of my proposal. In fact, on 
March 12, 1952, Vice Adm. J. T. Boone, 
Chief VA Medical Director, wrote me in 
part: 

With reference to your recommendation 
that the Veterans’ Administration establish 
a domiciliary program at the Framingham 
(Cushing) Hospital: We had hoped to do 
this, but now that the hospital has been 
turned over to the Department of Defense, 
some other means of meeting domiciliary 
needs in the New England area will have to 
be developed. 


I might mention here that Dr. Boone’s 
letter refers to the grandiose plans of 
the Army for the utilization of Cush- 
ing. At the time, the Army intended to 
curtail its hospital functions at Fort 
Devens and Camp Edwards and ulti- 
mately close Murphy Army Hospital, 
which latter proposal I energetically 
protested. Again yesterday the Army 
announced it was closing down Murphy 
Army Hospital on June 30, and I have 
urged Army Secretary Stevens to recon- 
sider this decision. I shall have more to 
say about Murphy later on because this 
proposal is most ill-advised, bewildering, 
and shocking, to say the least. 

In any event, the Army view prevailed 
in 1952 despite the efforts of many of us 
in the congressional delegation from 
Massachusetts to prevent the Veterans’ 
Administration from leaving Cushing. 
Some considerable expenditure of gov- 
ernmental funds was made to rehabili- 
tate the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at West Roxbury to provide the 
specialized care required for the para- 
plegic patients at Cushing and the next 
thing we knew the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion y out of Cushing, lock, stock, and 
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I feel sure that it was a source of con- 
siderable embarrassment to the Army 
late last year to Have to announce it had 
no plans for the utilization of Cushing, 
especially after having forced the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to relinquish this 
great hospital plant. But this decision 
is typical of the indecision and vacilla- 
tion which have marked the operation 
of the Army’s hospital program in Mas- 
sachusetts. The situation has grown 
steadily worse and we now have the 
Army’s proposal to close down Murphy 
Army Hospital at Waltham on June 30, 

I hope that it is not too late to cor- 
rect the mistakes that have been made in 
the handling of Cushing. The Veterans’ 
Administration admits the need for 
domiciliary facilities for our aged vet- 
erans in the New England area; in fact, 
were it not for our State-owned and 
operated soldiers’ homes at Chelsea and 
Holyoke, Mass., the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s problem would be much more 
serious. We have the facilities at Cush- 
ing for the establishment of such a home. 
Time is running out on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and I again urge that 
necessary action be taken to establish a 
domiciliary home at Cushing. 

The material referred to follows: 


PETITION 


The undersigned hereby strongly urge the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
to give full support to H. R. 548, a bill filed 
by Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, which 
would provide for the establishment of a 
Veterans’ Administration facility as a domi- 
ciliary center for aged and infirm veterans 
at Cushing Hospital in Framingham, Mass. 

We urge the members of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs to which this bill has been 
referred, to provide their strongest possible 
recommendation for passage of this bill. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Cushing Hospital in Framingham, 
Mass., served an excellent purpose for many 
years as a general medical hospital and para- 
plegic center under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Administration; and 

Whereas it is a matter of fact and record 
that thousands of disabled veterans, includ- 
ing tubercular and mentally disabled vet- 
erans were restored to health in the tranquil 
and restful atmosphere of a unique medical 
institution characterized by one-story con- 
struction, easy access to sunshine and fresh 
air, excellent recreational and vocational 
facilities; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration was 
forced to abandon this facility by an estab- 
lished target date by order of the Defense 
Department on the ground that they (U. S. 
Department of Defense) had an immediate 
and critical need for the institution; and 

Whereas this order was carried out by the 
Veterans’ Administration to the extent that 
paraplegic and other veterans were literally 
pushed out of the institution they had known 
as home for many years and transported to 
other hospitals. In many cases much more 
remote from the homes of their families and 
friends, especially in the cases of those vet- 
erans whose families reside in the extensive 
area of central Massachusetts; and 

Whereas the abandonment of 
Hospital as a Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ity had an adverse effect on the economy of 
many communities in central Massachusetts 
through the abolishment of all positions con- 
nected with the administration of the hos- 
pital; and 

Whereas the veterans and other patriotic 
organizations manifested a true spirit of 
understanding and cooperation by yielding 
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to this move without violent protests in view 
of and in deference to the announced desper- 
ate need for this institution by the United 
States Defense Department; and 

Whereas all inquiries to the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding the necessity for 
the move by those interested in the plight 
of the veterans involved received the same 
reply to the effect that the facility was 
needed by the United States Defense De- 
partment; and 

Whereas within a few short months after 
all patients had been moved and Cushing 
Hospital had been relegated to the status 
of an abandoned group of buildings the 
United States Defense Department blandly 
announced that it. decided that they had, 
after all, no future plans or no use for the 
institution and had therefore petitioned the 
President to turn this extremely valuable 
property of the taxpayers of the United 
States over to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for disposition; and 

Whereas there is at the present time no 
facility in all of New England for the care 
of old, infirm, chronic and indigent veterans, 
such as the VA domiciliary home in Bath, 
N. Y. The existing facilities at Cushing Hos- 
pital are ideal for just such an institution 
for New England veterans: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on 
record in full support of whatever steps are 
necessary to establish and maintain a Vet- 
erans’ Administration domiciliary home at 
the site of the Cushing Hospital; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That consideration of this pro- 
posal be fully explored and investigated and 
a full presentation of all the facts involved 
be presented to the taxpayer before this 
valuable Federal property is abandoned or 
disposed of to any community, group, per- 
son, corporation or organization; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to every New England Representative 
and Senator in Congress, to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, the Secretary of De- 
poe and to the President of the United 


Let Us Read the Handwriting on the Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
intrigued no little by the phased-out op- 
eration being conducted by those favor- 
ing the ultimate admittance of Red 
China into the United Nations. 

Not a day goes by but some new favor- 
able note is dropped into the discussion 
of this question. Advocates of Red 
China recognition keep chipping away 
at the proposition, trying to weaken the 
opposition by “brain washing” the public 
mind, hoping to wear down the oppo- 
nents until further resistance may ap- 
pear futile. 

The Western World may well ponder 
why Red China so eagerly pursues the 
issue of recognition and admission to 
the United Nations. If, as the propo- 
nents of admission claim, the Chinese 
Reds are so completely in control of 
China, why do they bother about recog- 
nition by the West and admission to 
the United Nations? It is well for us 
to understand that legitimacy in govern- 
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mental succession is an integral part of 
the Chinese morality, and, while adyo- 
cates for recognition contend that it is 
a mere formality, the fact of the matter 
is that recognition constitutes a main 


‘factor in the possible future hold on 


China by the Reds. In other words, in 
the absence of such recognition, the 
stamp of legitimacy is withheld from 
the present crowd of international gang- 
sters that hold sway in China, and this 
very absence of legitimacy may well be 
the Achilles heel of the Mao regime. 

Let us have all this in mind as those 
who plead for Red China’s recognition 
try to pawn off the proposition as a mere 
insignificant detail which would be noth- 
ing more than a formality. This is 
nothing but a sheer dialectic trick, Mr. 
Speaker, and another of the frauds and 
fictions that warn us to beware of the 
whole menace of Red aggression, pene- 
tration, and infiltration. 

If we will look for a moment at what 
has been happening in recent days on 
the subject of Red China’s admission to 
the United Nations, we will find that 
there have been some interesting devel- 
opments. I refer specifically to the 
statements attributed to Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent of Canada, during a 
press conference in Manila, which re- 
ported the Prime Minister as favoring 
recognition of the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

No sooner had those sentiments of 
Prime Minister St. Laurent been re- 
ported than George Drew, leader of the 
opposition party of the Progressive Con- 
servatives in Canada, publicly asked 
whether the Canadian Government’s 
policy toward China had undergone a 
change. I want to make clear for the 
record, Mr. Speaker, that, unlike the 
Government of the United Kingdom, 
Canada has not accorded recognition to 
Red China. And may I say by way of 
observation, that, to this day, Red China 
has never taken official notice of Great 
Britain’s action of recognition; on the 
other hand, the Chinese Reds persist in 
the diplomatic rebuff of ignoring the 
hasty and ill-conceived action of the 
British Government. I refer to this mat- 
ter only as an illustration of Communist 
psychology; it respects nothing but 
strength, and despises weakness. As a 
reward for her rushing forward to give 
Red China recognition months and 
months ago, Britain’s Government has 
been accorded nothing but a posture of 
diplomatic insult. I hope this lesson 
will not be lost on the other Western 
powers. 

Proceeding with our study of develop- 
ments on the Red China recognition 
front, we find that the furore created 
by Prime Minister Laurent’s statement 
on Red China made it advisable for 
Lester B. Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, Government of 
Canada, to step into the breach with a 
statement from Ottawa on March 10. 
He told the House of Commons that 
Canada has no immediate intention of 
recognizing the Communist Government 
of China. The New York Times of 
March 11 gives the following details: 

His (Pearson’s) statement was made after 
a telephone call to Prime Minister Louis St. 
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Laurent, who is in Tokyo near the end of 
a journey around the world. 

The Prime Minister had been quoted as 
having said in Manila that Canada would 
have to be “realistic” about recognizing the 
government that the Chinese people wanted. 

Mr. Pearson said that the Prime Minister 
had been speaking extemporaneously at a 
press conference at the airport and possi- 
bly had been misunderstood. 

What Mr. St. Laurent intended, according 
to Mr. Pearson, was that it was necessary 
to be “realistic” and “in due course Canada 
would have to recognize the Government of 
China which the Chinese people recognize, 
whether Canada liked that Government or 
not.” 

In the natural order of things, Mr. Pear- 
son said, Canada would have to deal with 
China and that could be done only through 
the Chinese Government that actually was 
in power. He added that neither he nor 
the Prime Minister envisioned immediate 
recognition. 


The Times story then went on to con- 
clude that Mr. Drew, leader of the op- 
position, demanded a statement of pol- 
icy by the St. Laurent government. 

This whole business has some interest- 
ing angles, Mr. Speaker. In the first 
place you will note that Mr. Pearson, 
several places in his statement, stresses 
that the Canadian Government has no 
immediate plans for recognition. The 
very obvious inference is that there is 
no determination in the minds of the 
top Canadian officials not to withhold 
ultimate recognition. Plainly it is in- 
ferred that it is the intention to give this 
recognition later, at a time when the 
situation is more propitious. It then fol- 
lows that the whole question of recogni- 
tion is not one of moral issues but, rather, 
one of timing, one of convenience. 

All of this, in my humble opinion, is a 
softening-up operation. If the advo- 
cates for the recognition of Red China 
and its admission to the United Nations 
keep stressing the inevitability of rec- 
ognition, they will sow in the public mind 
an attitude of “Oh, what’s the use of 
talking about this—it’s a more or less 
academic question.” And when they 
have created this public frame of mind, 
Mr. Speaker, they will have won another 
victory through propaganda. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that on the same 
day, March 11, the New York Times 
carried another article dealing with rec- 
ognition of the Red Chinese regime. It 
was in the form of a news story telling 
of the views of Foster Hailey, Detroit 
regional correspondent for the New York 
Times, and a former Times correspond- 
ent in the Pacific. 

Mr. Hailey, so the Times reported, 
offered a seven-point program for our 
Government in relation to Asia. The 
second point in his program was, and 
I quote the Times story exactly: 

Recognize Communist China and seat her 
in the United Nations, 


Certainly this is plain and subject to 
no possible misunderstanding. I think 
it is also worth while at this juncture to 
include point 3 in Mr. Hailey’s pro- 
gram, which was set forth as follows: 


Recognize Japan as a doubtful ally and 
permit her to rearm only to the extent nec- 
essary for defense of her islands and for 
internal security. 
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Mr. Hailey went on to say, according 
to the report, that “he believed the Pei- 
ping regime should be recognized as a 
matter of expedience.” Is this not an 
amazingly shocking suggestion, and one 
that is ridiculous in the extreme? Are 
we, as the people of the greatest Chris- 
tian nation on earth, going to sacrifice 
morality for expediency in world affairs? 
This, it would seem, is exactly what we 
are being asked to do, but, I maintain 
that we must do just the opposite. Noth- 
ing is right politically if it is wrong 
morally. 

To avoid being charged with quoting 
something out of context, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
New York Times article dealing with Mr. 
Hailey’s talk reprinted in full at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

I have one more article from the New 
York Times which is germane to this 
whole discussion, Mr. Speaker, an article 
dated February 24 entitled “Soviet in 
U. N. Move To Lift Trade Bars.” This 
article states that the Soviet Union has 
asked the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to take up the subject 
“Removal of obstacles to international 
trade and means of developing interna- 
tional economic relations.” The request 
came from Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet 
delegate, who asked for inclusion of the 
item at the Council’s 17th session, which 
opens in New York on March 30. 

The article further states that the 
move came as no surprise to the West: 

More recently, coinciding with the Big Four 
conference in Berlin, there were offers from 
Moscow of other overtures to Canadian bus- 
iness interests and those of other allies. 


Thus the picture assumes shape and 
becomes clearer. The article under dis- 
cussion concludes as follows: 

The Allies maintain controls against the 
export of strategic materials to the Soviet 
bloc but there has been increasing pressure 
in some states to modify the ban. 


Mr. Speaker, addressing myself to this 
question in the House recently, I men- 
tioned this alleged fine distinction as to 
what is “strategic” and what is “non- 
strategic” with reference to materials. I 
made the point then, and I now reiterate, 
that this alleged difference perplexes me. 
I said then, and now contend anew, that 
anything which helps the Soviet Union 
strengthen its hold on captive states is 
strategic. Anything which increases Red 
power, anything which has a stabilizing 
effect on the economies of the captive 
states behind the Iron Curtain is cer- 
tainly strategic to Russia and is detri- 
mental to the Western World. 

In connection with this question of 
what materials are strategic and non- 
strategic, I believe it is well worth noting 
that when Bernard Baruch appeared be- 
fore a congressional committee some 
months ago, the distinguished elder 
statesman plainly told the committee 
members that he could see no substantial 
difference. When he in turn asked the 
committee chairman to tell him a prod- 
uct that could be classified as nonstra- 
tegic, the chairman, after due delibera- 
tion, could only come forward with a 
single item: bubble gum. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these matters I have 
been discussing are vital and important 
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in themselves, and they have consider- 
able bearing on corollary subjects which 
are also important. I refer to the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway, and I am 
going to ask my colleagues to consider 
the waterway proposal in the light of our 
consideration here of Red China recog- 
nition, Red China admission to the U. N., 
Red China trade, and all the concomitant 
economic ramifications. 

Certainly, if the unhappy day ever ar- 
rives when, in the name of expediency, 
our Government should desert all moral 
standards and recognize Red China, and 
trade with Red China and Russia should 
be encouraged, then I want to prevision 
in your mind’s eye what will happen to 
American industry, the American econ- 
omy, and to the American standard of 
living. This country will be literally 
deluged with the products of slave labor 
transported on foreign ships, because 
only 2 percent of the oceangoing Ameri- 
can vessels carrying full draft loads will 
be able to use the proposed 27-foot chan- 
nel of the seaway. The strong economic 
base needed for our military production 
system will be destroyed and we shall be 
inviting our own ruin. 

This, I contend, Mr. Speaker, is not 
viewing with alarm; the picture I de- 
scribe is not visionary. It is based on 
day-to-day developments in the area of 
foreign policy; it is a sound estimate of 
moving events as the pro-Soviet-trade 
forces carefully husband and marshal 
their strength and subtly sow their 
propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor of com- 
ing from the largest coal-producing dis- 
trict in the country. Day by day we are 
witnessing, in the form of lost jobs, 
closed mines, and swollen lists of unem- 
ployment compensation claims, what 
happens to vital American industries 
when cheap foreign competition strikes 
at us. I refer specifically to the case of 
rising imports of residual fuel oil that are 
being dumped along the Atlantic sea- 
board. The unchecked flow of this prod- 
uct is playing hayoc with our mining in- 
dustry. The situation in my district in 
West Virginia is so serious that our com- 
munity leaders, civic groups, and public 
officials are confronted with the neces- 
sity of going all out in a campaign to at- 
tract new industries. The gravity of this 
emergency is clearly stated in an edito- 
rial which appeared in one of West Vir- 
ginia’s leading newspapers, the Beckley 
Raleigh Register, on March 10. The edi- 
torial had reference to price-cutting bids 
for markets by large coal producers, and 
two excerpts from the article are suffi- 
cient to make us pause and think. They 
are as follows: 

The decision by large coal producers to cut 
the price on slack coal in a bid for markets 
all but lost to foreign residual oil appears to 
be a last-ditch effort to keep the industry 
healthy before taking more drastic measures. 

We don’t know that coal-industry leaders 
will try anything more bold than a price 
slash, but its very boldness makes us wonder 
what the future holds. Desperate men do 
desperate things. 


Yet, in the face of all this, we are being 
urged by some to travel further along 
the road of economic disaster. The sea- 
way would inflict additional harm on the 
coal industry, and we know what it 
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would do to the United States merchant 


marine. It would be deleterious to the 
railroad industry, an industry which, in 
time of war, must carry the large bulk 
of military manpower and war ma- 
teriel. Small business throughout many 
areas of the Nation would be seriously 
injured; the American wage earner 
would be put in a position of impossible 
competition with the substandard wage 
scales of Europe on the one hand and 
the competition of slave labor from the 
Soviet orbit on the other. 

What can we be thinking about, Mr. 
Speaker? It is high time that we take 
stock of our situation and see where we 
are heading. We must be vigilant, and 
we must be morally honest with our- 
selves and with future generations on the 
Red China problem; we must be keenly 
alert and on guard against any proposals 
which would give an advantageous trade 
position to the Soviet and its captive 
states; we need to inform America of the 
dangers which are inherent to our econ- 
omy and national strength in the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. All these 
matters are of eminent importance, Mr. 
Speaker, and we intend to keep our eyes 
on them. 


[From the New York Times of March 11, 
1954] 


Rep CHINA REGIME HELD FoRMIDABLE—IN PRO- 
GRAM FOR ASIA HAILEY SUGGESTS THE RECOG- 
NITION OF PEIPING AS EXPEDIENT 


The Chinese Communist Government in 
Peiping has tight control of the country, 
Foster Hailey, Detroit regional correspondent 
of the New York Times and former Times 
correspondent in the Pacific, declared yester- 
day. 

Mr. Hailey discussed America’s Stake in 
Asia at the 10th annual course for teach- 
ers held under the auspices of the Times in 
cooperation with the board of education at 
the Times Building, 229 West 43d Street. 

He was convinced, he said, that “whether 
we like it or not the Chinese Communist 
Government in Peiping is there to stay” and 
that “there is little chance that it can be 
overthrown, barring a third world war. 

Mr. Hailey presented summaries of situa- 
tions in the leading countries of Asia, say- 
ing: “This is not a happy picture of Asia, 
but I believe it is a realistic one.” 


FOR A POLICY TOWARD ASIA 


As a solution to the problem of United 
States policy toward Asia, he offered a seven- 
point program, explaining that the ideas were 
his alone and not those of the New York 
Times or of many Americans. The program 
foliows: 

“Abandon the idea that Chiang Kai-shek 
may some day lead a victorious army back 
to the mainland and overthrow the Commu- 
nists. Guarantee the integrity of Formosa, 
but stop backing his warlike preparations. 

5 Communist China and seat her 
in the United Nations. 

2 Japan as a doubtful ally and 
permit her to rearm only to the extent nec- 
essary for defense of her islands and for 
internal security. 

“Separate economic aid from military aid 
and stop making acceptance of one depend- 
ent on acceptance of the other. Sell coun- 
tries like Indonesia arms for internal secu- 
rity, if they want to buy from us, but do 
not force them to accept them and come 
out flatly on our side in the cold war. 

“Let the French sign a truce in Indochina, 
as they apparently want to do, and openly 
pledge or help to restore prosperity to that 
country. * * > 

“Consult the Asian leaders as equals on 
what they think should be done in Asia. 
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And then follow their suggestions for 
change. è 

“And lastly, and above all, show patience 
and understanding in our dealings with them 
individually. Hundreds of years of white 
dominance have left a residue of mistrust 
and bitterness—and quite justified it is, too, 
I think—that will not be washed away in 
a day. But it can be eliminated.” 


REASON FOR POSITION TAKEN 


In the discussion that followed, led by 
Orvil E. Dryfoos, assistant to the publisher 
of the Times, Mr. Hailey said he believed 
the Peiping regime should be ized as 
a matter of expedience, because of the fact 
that it governs, the same reason that the 
United States recognizes other dictatorships 
of which it does not approve. 

He advocated that the United States or 
the United Nations guarantee the integrity 
of Formosa, he explained in answer to a 
question, because he believed that it occu- 
pied a decisive strategic position in the event 
of total war. He expressed the belief that 
Communist China would not attempt to 
conquer the island if it faced the certainty 
of a hydrogren bomb attack. 

The improbability of Titoism in China, 
the rise of communism as a political force 
in India, and growing nationalism and anti- 
foreignism in Japan were discussed in situa- 
tion reports by Henry R. Leiberman, Robert 
Trumbull, and Lindesay Parrott, Times cor- 
respondents in those countries, read by Mr. 
Hailey. 

Next Wednesday, Frank S. Adams, city edi- 
tor of the Times, will discuss “The Many 
Problems of New York.” 


Tax Revision and Tax Reduction Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two recent messages to my constituents 
on the tax revision and tax reduction 
programs of the present administration 
and the majority party in Congress: 

REVISION OF FEDERAL Tax Law 


The second major portion of our tax relief 
program is now ready for action in the House 
of Representatives. On January 1 an aver- 
age 11-percent reduction in personal income 
taxes became effective for all Federal income 
taxpayers. Now the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has placed before us a major tax 
revision bill which will provide an estimated 
81½ billion in additional tax savings. 

It has been almost 80 years since we have 
had a complete revision of our Federal tax 
laws. The last was in 1876. Meanwhile 
many new taxes have been added, many new 
sources of revenue have been tapped, and 
there is a real need for correcting some of 
the conflicting, overlapping, unjust, and un- 
necessary provisions of tax laws. Also it is 
necessary to make certain changes to bring 
the law into line with present-day conditions. 

Mr. Doughton, the former Democrat chair- 
man of the House Tax Committee, once said 
that he regretted he had never been able in 
his years as chairman to undertake the job 
of revision that he considered was necessary. 
However, both he and the present chairman, 
Dan REED, made some preparations for the 
work and a year ago, when the new admin- 
istration took office, Mr. REED put the com- 
mittee staff to work, with the cooperation of 


the new Secretary of the Treasury. The 
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Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion sent out thousands of questionnaires 
and invited suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from all who were interested. Numer- 
our organizations, farm groups, businessmen, 
and others proposed changes. Hearings 
were started last June and continued into 
August, with more than 600 witnesses. Over 
1,000 statements were filed and examined. 

When Congress convened 2 months ago, 
the committee went into daily sessions to 
study these recommendations. Each pro- 
posed change in Federal tax law was ex- 
amined, and voted upon. The bill is now 
a document of some 900 pages, in which 
there are 30 major changes in tax law, some 
3,000 comparatively minor revisions, and 
many deletions of obsolete provisions, 
changes in language, and changes in the or- 
der of topics. It amounts to a recodifica- 
tion of the basic Federal tax laws. 


PROVISION FOR TAX SAVINGS 


Probably you have read of some of the 
changes as they were announced in the press 
from day to day. For example, the bill 
would permit larger deductions for medical 
expenses of the individual taxpayer and his 
family. Parents would be permitted to con- 
tinue to claim an exemption for a child even 
though the child had earnings of over $600 
per year. This is especially important to 
the parents of high school children who take 
summer jobs. The tax tatus of 700, 000 
widowed, separated, divorced or single 
“heads of families” would be re-defined, 
thereby cutting their taxes a total of $50 
million per year. A foster child or a child 
in the process of adoption could be claimed 
as an exemption under the new proposal. 
The first $1,200 of the pension income of re- 
tired persons would be exempted from Fed- 
eral income tax, a revision that will result 
in a $10 million annual saving for 500,000 
people who live on annuities. This will be 
very important to our retired teachers. In 
addition, the tax treatment of amounts 
contributed to pensions and annuities would 
be greatly liberalized, thus adding incen- 
tive for such programs. 

The bill also contains the provisions of 
a measure I introduced last year to permit 
working mothers to deduct up to #600 a 
year for the expenses of child care during 
Worning hours—the so-called baby-sitter 

Farmers will be permitted to deduct up 
to 25 percent of their gross income for ex- 
penses of soil conservation. People who are 
buying goods on the installment plan will 
be permitted to deduct 6 percent of the un- 
paid balance on outstanding installment 
contracts. A homeowner who sells his 
house will be able to deduct the cost of 
painting and other repairs he has made in 
order to get the house ready for sale, 
Another item that should be included in the 
list is the amendment to permit ministers 
to deduct allowances that are given to them 
for housing. Formerly ministers who were 
provided a parsonage paid no tax, but those 
who received a cash allowance were taxed. 
You will note that all of these provisions are 
directed toward removing inequalities and 
hardships in existing law. This has been 
one of the committee’s prime objectives. 

BUSINESS PROVISIONS 


There are some changes also in tax pro- 
cedures. As the President recommended, the 
date for filing returns would be changed 
from March 15 to April 15. Farmers would 
be getting an additional 15 days for filing 
their estimates or final returns. The filing 
for business firms, and the installment pay- 
ments, also would be changed. 

Another provision of the bill applies to the 
double taxation of dividends. At present the 
law provides that the income of a corporation 
is taxed at rates of 52 percent and more, and 
when that income is distributed to stock- 
holders as dividends, it is taxed as individual 
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income. Thus the same money is subject to 
taxation twice. The bill would make a small 
first start toward correcting this, beginning 
with those whose total income from divi- 
dends is less than $100. About 4 million 
Americans own shares in American corpora- 
tions. 

There are other provisions affecting busi- 
ness, though not as many as those that 
concern individuals. For example, the bill 
would give quicker tax deductions for de- 
preciation, saving about $350 million per 
year. Another provision would permit cer- 
tain retention of profits for future growth, 
which will be an enormous help to small 
companies in getting started. Also there is 
a lower level of taxation for firms with for- 
eign operations, on their foreign earnings, 
in line with the administration policy of en- 
couraging investment abroad. 

In all, about one-third of the items are 
intended to correct faults in business taxa- 
tion, encourage new enterprise and make 
new jobs. The remaining two-thirds are for 
the benefit of individual taxpayers, removing 
unfair taxes or inequalities in tax treatment. 


OBJECTIVES: FAIR AND LIGHTER TAXES 


It is recognized that not everyone will be 
pleased with every provision, and there may 
be some people who feel they have a legiti- 
mate complaint that was not corrected. 
However, I think it can be said that the bill 
is a comprehensive treatment of a difficult 
problem, and long overdue. Because of the 
technicality and complexity of tax legisla- 
tion, it is customary to debate these bills 
in the House under what is called a closed 
rule, permitting no amendment. Amend- 
ment will be possible, however, in the Senate. 

The President and the Congress have two 
purposes in writing this tax legislation—first 
to reduce taxes as swifty as possible so that 
individuals will have control of the spend- 
ing of their own earnings, and second to 
make tax laws fair and just to all, 

The January reduction in personal income 
tax, and this revision of taxes, are the first 
two steps in the program. 

Next, the President has proposed and the 
committee is considering the question of 
additional changes in tax rates. As you 
know, the wartime increase in corporation 
income tax and in many excise taxes expires 
next month. The committee must decide 
whether to continue or change them. There 
is also the proposal of Senator GEORGE to in- 
crease personal exemptions from $600 to $800. 
This would cut Government revenue an ad- 
ditional $5 billion. Whether or not we wish 
to increase the national debt for our children 
to pay, in order to enjoy this extra tax re- 
duction now, is a question that must be 
answered later this year. Meanwhile, Con- 
gress has made a good start toward providing 
a more fair and equitable distribution of the 
Federal tax load. 


Report No. 2: Tax DEBATE 


The House has just been through a violent 
and often times partisan debate over a 900- 
page tax bill that is the first attempt in 80 
years to recodify our Federal tax laws. Itisa 
monumental effort to improve the Federal 
tax structure and to make the burden easier 
to bear. There are 3,000 changes in our Fed- 
eral tax laws in the bill. 

No one likes taxes, but it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress and the administra- 
tion to work out a tax program that will pro- 
vide the revenue necessary to operate the 
Government, and spread the burden among 
our citizens as fairly and equitably as is 
possible. : 

The administration devoted many months 
of study to this for legislation and now rec- 
ommends a program that would give every- 
one in the United States some tax relief, 
spreading the benefits equally throughout 
the population, but without reducing reve- 
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nue to the point where it would endanger 
the financial stability of our Nation. 

This program is divided into three parts. 
The first provided an average 11 percent re- 
duction in personal Federal income tax, ef- 
fective last January 1. It meant a cut in 
Government revenue of about $3 billion per 
year. You have noticed the savings from this 
tax reduction in larger take-home pay since 
January 1 and in the smaller amount shown 
in your estimate of 1954 income tax, which 
most of us filed last week. 

The second step in the administration 
program was the proposal that the corpora- 
tion income taxes and the excise taxes, due 
to revert to pre-Korean war rates April 1, 
should be extended 1 year. The House 
agreed to part of this proposal. The high 
wartime rate of tax on corporation income 
will be continued for 1 more year, as the 
President suggested. This means that cor- 
porations will pay an additional $1.2 billion, 
if the Senate adopts the House law. 


EXCISE SAVING $1 BILLION 


However, the House did not go along with 
the President on his request for extension 
of the excise tax rates. Instead the com- 
mittee put a maximum of 10 percent on all 
excises. This means that the excise taxes 
that have been higher than 10 percent will 
be reduced to that level April 1. This action 
is also dependent upon Senate acceptance 
of the House measure. Among the items on 
which American consumers will save money 
as a result of this decision are theater and 
sports admissions ($152 million), toilet and 
cosmetic preparations ($55 million), tele- 
phone and telegraph bills ($235 million), 
luggage and handbags ($40 million), electric 
light bulbs ($20 million), firearms and shells, 
sporting goods ($3 million), rail, plane, and 
bus tickets ($95 million), fountain pens and 
photographic equipment and many other 
items. This cut benefits everyone. It will 
save Americans $1 billion per year at present 
buying levels. 

The third step in the President's program 
is the monumental revision of the Federal 
tax structure, about which I reported to you 
several weeks ago. This bill has been under 
consideration in the House during the past 
few days. 

It has been nearly 80 years since anyone 
tried to revise our Federal tax laws and re- 
move the many complex and inequitable 
provisions that have been enacted or have 
become outmoded over the years. It has 
been a job that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans agreed should be done. The House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Treas- 
ury Department have been working on it 
ever since Mr. Eisenhower took office 14 
months ago. 


SAVINGS FROM REVISION 


Several weeks ago I reported to you some of 
the provisions of the measure that will mean 
savings to American taxpayers. I now have 
more specific information as to the exact 
amount of savings. The bill will save $778 
million annually for individual taxpayers, 
and $619 million to corporations. The sav- 
ings to individuals include $50 million under 
a provision that permits the head of a house- 
hold to use a joint return, $240 million for 
dividend exclusion and credits, almost all 
of which is for stockholders whose dividends 
amount to less than $100 per year; $10 mil- 
lion on taxation of annuities; $75 million for 
families whose teenage children earn more 
than $600 in part time or summer work; $125 
million by exempting the first $1,200 of re- 
tirement income received by such people as 
our retired Montana school teachers; $10 mil- 
lion by permitting a deduction for the un- 
paid balance on installment plan buying; $80 
million by permitting deductions of medical 
expenses that are more than 3 percent of 
gross income; $40 million by allowing a $600 
exemption for working mothers who must 
hire special child care while they are at work; 
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$3 million from a personal exemption on 
trusts; $25 million from an exemption on 
certain life insurance premiums; and $25 
million through an increase in the amount 
of charitable contributions that may be de- 
ducted. Also, $10 million will be lost to the 
Treasury through the added deduction for 
soil and conservation work by farmers. There 
are many minor changes, but these are the 
most important, and you will note that they 
are of benefit to citizens in every walk of 
life. 

The changes and revisions for corporations 
are intended to facilitate collection of taxes 
and to encourage investment of capital in 
both foreign and domestic enterprises. In- 
creased capital investment means more jobs 
and more income, and eventually will mean 
more revenue to the Government. 


PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS ISSUE 


This measure has been under attack in two 
Ways. First, it was charged that it did not 
benefit the average taxpayer. I believe that 
you can form your own opinion on that mat- 
ter, remembering the long list of revisions 
that I have cited, each of which is of bene- 
fit to some hard-pressed taxpayer whose spe- 
cial problem has been ignored under the 
oldlaws. The exemptions for retirement pay 
and working mothers are good samples. 

Second, it has been charged that Congress 
should not be considering revision at all, 
but should be writing a bill to increase per- 
eonal income tax exemption by $100 or 6200. 
This is confusing the issue. The bill we 
have been working on is a corrective measure, 
and not a tax cut. As a matter of fact, 
despite the many savings for individuals, it 
would cost the Government only $200 million 
this year. Until it was decided to use it as 
a vehicle for partisan political strategy, both 
sides of the House and all concerned had 
said that it was necessary and desirable. 

The question of an additional tax cut— 
whether it be through a percentage decrease 
or an increase in exemptions—is a separate 
subject which should be considered on its 
own merits. It is definitely a part of the 
administration program, but the administra- 
tion, the Congress and the people of this 
Nation must first decide whether we can 
afford 2 personal income tax cuts in 1 year. 
No hearings have been held on this subject, 
and action on such important legislation 
without hearings will not result in sound 
legislation. It is estimated that each $100 
increase in exemption would mean a $244 
billion cut in Federal revenue. The question 
is whether or not a nation so heavily in 
debt and so deeply involved in international 
responsibilities can afford to threaten its own 
financial stability by so large a revenue 
deduction. 

Now let us look at the record of the men 
who are demanding personal exemption in- 
creases this year. They are the men who 
had control of Congress and the adminis- 
tration for twenty-odd years, and their rec- 
ord is shown on this table: 


Personal exemp- 
tions, 1952-54 


Income 


Revenue 
act 


$3, 500 | $1,500 | Republican, 
2,500 | 1,000 Demoera 
2,500 | 1,000 Do. 
2,500 | 1,000 Do. 
2, 000 800 Do, 
1, 500 750 Do. 
1, 200 500 Do. 
1, 000 500 Do. 
1,000 500 Do. 
1, 200 600 | Republican, 


Plus an additional $600 exemption to per- 
sons over 65 and to blind. The 1948 increase 
in personal exemptions was the action of 
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the 80th Congress, and we did it over a Tru- 
man veto. For 20 years the trend in Amer- 
ica has been toward more Government 
spending, more Government borrowing, and 
more and higher taxes. We are endeavoring 
to reverse that trend. The economies in 
Government in the past 15 months have per- 
mitted $7 billion in tax relief. 


Opportunities for June Graduates in 
Medical Social Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, “Wuat next, after graduation?” 
is a question which takes the center of 
the stage for many young people at this 
time of the year. It is good that this is 
so. The decisions which college students 
make concerning their careers are im- 
portant not only to them, to their par- 
ents and their professors. They are 
important to their community and 
Nation. 

It is precisely because what these 
young people decide to do after gradua- 
tion is so important to their community 
and Nation that I want to call attention 
to the growing opportunities for useful 
me interesting careers in the health 
field. 

Many know how desperately we need 
more doctors and nurses. But they may 
not be as aware of the fact that hospi- 
tals and health agencies also need medi- 
cal social workers—men and women who 
are specially trained to work with doc- 
tors and nurses to help sick people re- 
turn to health and normal life. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by the United 
States Public Health Service, we will 
need 3,500 newly trained medical social 
workers by 1957. Many of that number 
will be needed in my own State of Ohio. 

The art of healing, we now know, 
often calls for more than medicine and 
surgery. The doctor asks the medical 
social worker to help him work with a 
patient when the social, psychological or 
economic upsets connected with the pa- 
tient’s illness hinder recovery. The 
medical social worker is skilled in help- 
ing the patient and his family handle 
personal problems resulting from illness 
or disability. With the doctor and the 
nurse, the medical social worker is an 
important member of the modern med- 
ical team. 

In Ohio, we are fortunate to have one 
of the Nation’s best training centers for 
medical social work at the Graduate 
School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, in the city of 
Cleveland. A close working relationship 
between the Schools of Medicine and 
Nursing and medical social work training 
at Western Reserve combines the best in 
classroom and practical work experience. 
Western Reserve graduates have made 
splendid records as medical social work- 
ers in Ohio and throughout the country. 
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Medical social work, like all profes- 
sions, requires special training beyond 
college graduation. There are no short 
cuts. However, unless we are to find our 
health services dangerously under- 
manned in the future, at least 800 to 
1,000 college graduates this year, and for 
the next several years, should enter 
graduate schools of social work for med- 
ical social work training. Already there 
are three times as many medical social 
work jobs available as there are quali- 
fied applicants to fill them. Our ex- 
panding medical services mean that the 
trained medical social worker has a 
choice of jobs now and excellent pros- 
pects for future advancement. 

From long years of association with 
health work as a lay person and as the 
sponsor of much health legislation in 
Congress I know how important it is to 
have our hospitals and health agencies 
adequately staffed with trained and 
dedicated men and women. Medical so- 
cial work offers both young men and 
women opportunities to serve their com- 
munities in many ways. It is the right 
career for young people who like the 
medical atmosphere, have a genuine in- 
terest in all kinds of people and want 
to grow with a growing profession. 

More details about the requirements 
and opportunities for medical social 
work training are available from the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio, or from the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers, 1834 K 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


International Educational Exchange 
Activities of the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House voted last week to reduce funds for 
the international educational exchange 
activities of the State Department from 
the requested figure of $15 million to $9 
miillon—or 40 percent below its present 
operating level. I am concerned, as are 
most members of the Congress, about 
economy in Government. But I think 
that all of us must be fully informed on 
just what these economies will mean. 
In the case of the exchange program, the 
reduction voted by the House would 
mean cutting out such activities in close 
to 50 countries, many of them critical 
to our international relations. I would 
like to call your attention to the effect 
in one area alone. There will, for ex- 
ample, be no exchange of persons with 
the other American republics at all. It 
would also mean the end of all aid by 
this Government to 230 American-spon- 
sored schools in those countries. 

The importance of these schools to us 
is brought out sharply by the example 
of the American school in Guatemala. 
American Ambassador Peurifoy com- 
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mented recently on the quality of this 
school’s work as a laboratory for improv- 
ing Guatemalan educational methods, 
and noted that it is “training a genera- 
tion of young people who will, through 
their education, have achieved strong 
ties with and a basic understanding of 
the United States.” 

This action comes at a particularly 
unfortunate time. The Latin American 
delegations at the Caracas meeting have 
already indicated that their governments 
and their peoples are disheartened be- 
cause of what they feel to be the greatly 
slackened United States interest in Latin 
American relations. At this confer- 
ence it had been the Secretary of State's 
intention to advise the Latin American 
representatives that every effort is to be 
made to implement Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower’s report to the President. 

In his comprehensive report, Dr. Eis- 
enhower strongly recommended an in- 
crease in the educational-exchange pro- 
gram with the other American Repub- 
lics. He stressed the fact that improved 
relations with the Latin American 
states are a primary necessity, not only 
for the realization of our foreign policy 
but for the actual security of the United 
States. He points out that not good will 
alone, but new policies, new actions, and, 
if necessary, new legislation must be 
employed to bring about the newly revi- 
talized and needed relationship. The 
report calls specifically and emphatically 
for expansion of exchange of persons, 
scholarships, and aid to American-spon- 
sored schools. 

The political reactions and conse- 
quences of this decision for the Latin 
American area are many and varied. 
Guatemala is an example of the degree 
to which the United States can be em- 
barrassed and impeded in its interna- 
tional relations by a Communist-infil- 
trated government in this hemisphere. 
There can be no question that other gov- 
ernments, continually deceived by Com- 
munist agencies, are dangerously close 
to following the path of Guatemala, for 
example, Bolivia. For the United States 
to cut off these interchanges, one of the 
mainstays of hemispheric solidarity, 
would be disastrous to the execution of 
our foreign policy, to our prestige in 
Latin America, and to the effectiveness 
of inter-American action as such in the 
United Nations. 

The action of the House should also be 
reviewed in the light of the accelerated 
exchange program the Soviet Union and 
the satellite nations are now conducting 
with Latin America. In a 3-month pe- 
riod last year, 32 Guatemalans were in- 
vited behind the Iron Curtain, whereas 
we were able to bring only 8 Guatema- 
lans to the United States during the en- 
tire year. Information has just come to 
my attention that during 1953 about 30 
prominent Brazilian intellectuals from 
the State of Sao Paulo alone were in- 
vited to the U. S. S. R. and its satellites, 
while we were able to bring up only a 
total of 42 from all Brazil. 

If it becomes necessary for the House 
to further review the total appropria- 
tions contained in this bill, I would like 
to suggest that the facts I have outlined 
be given careful attention. 


1954 
Features of Republican Tax-Revision Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following are the highlights and fea- 
tures in condensed form of the Republi- 
can tax-revision bill adopted by the 
House today: 

DEPENDENTS 

1. Parents can claim deduction of $600 
for each child regardless of child’s annual 
earnings. 

2. Aged or other dependents cared for 
jointly can be rotated for full exemption 
among taxpayers providing support. 

3. Taxpayer can claim $600 exemption for 
foster child or other persons irrespective of 
relationship if support is provided in home 
during taxable year. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $85 million. 

CHILD-CARE EXPENSES 

1. Single working parent allowed $600 de- 
duction for expense paid for caring for 
each child under 10. 

2. Same deduction allowed for all children, 
10 to 16, physically handicapped. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $40 million. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 

1. May be deducted when they exceed 3 
percent of adjusted gross income (instead of 
former 5 percent). 

2. Example; Family with $3,000 gross in- 
come, medical expenses of $150, now can 
deduct total of $60. None previously. 
Total saving to taxpayers, $80 million. 

HEAD OF FAMILY 

1, Head of household allowed income- 
splitting accorded married couples. 

2. Dependents need not live in home of 
taxpayer. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $50 million. 

RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 

1. All retired people, including school 
teachers, firemen, policemen, civil servants, 
allowed to exempt $1,200 of retirement 
income. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $125 million, 

CREDIT PURCHASES 

1. Deductions allowed for interest carry- 
ing charges on time purchases up to 6 per- 
cent. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million, 

CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS 

1, Deductions allowed up to 30 percent in- 
stead of 20 percent. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $25 million. 

AID TO FARMERS 

1. Deductions up to 25 percent of farm 
income allowed for soil and water conserva- 
tion expenses. 

Total saving to taxpayers, $10 million. 

LIFE INSURANCE 

1. Lessens estate tax on certain insuran 
policies, 8 

Total saving to taxpayers, 625 million. 

SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT PLANS 

1. Employees are not taxed on employers’ 
contributions to sickness benefits. 

2. Exempts from taxation sick and acci- 
dent pay checks up to $100 weekly. 

Total saving on taxes: No estimate pos- 
sible. 

FOREIGN INCOME 

1. Allows firms doing business abroad a 
14-point tax reduction, equalizing competi- 
tive advantage of foreign firms. 

Total saving on taxes, $147 million. 
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DEPRECIATION 


1. Declining balance method adopted for 
writing off more of machine’s cost in its 
early years. 

Total saving on taxes: $375 million; $75 
million for individuals. 


NET OPERATING LOSS 


1. Extends net operating loss carryback to 
2 years. 
Total saving on taxes, $100 million. 


ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS 


1. Closes 50 tax loopholes, brings income 
tax law provisions into harmony with ac- 
counting principles, overhauls pension, 
profit-sharing, and bonus plans. 

Total saving on taxes, $45 million. 


TAX ON ANNUITIES 
1. Ends annual 3 percent paid in taxes on 
total cost of annuity. Provides instead a 
method of computing tax on basis of cost 
divided by years of life expectancy. 
Total saving on taxes, $10 million. 


DIVIDEND CREDIT 


1. Excludes first $50 in dividends from 
taxation the first year, $100 thereafter. 

2. In addition, provides a dividend-re- 
ceived credit against tax equal to 5 percent 
of such income in first year, 10 percent there- 
after. 

3. Example: Dividend payment of $250 first 
year would be reduced for tax purposes to 
$200, then an additional $10 as a reduction 
against total tax. 

Total saving on taxes: $240 million. 


FACTS ON THE ISSUE OF ELIMINATING DOUBLE TAX 
ON DIVIDENDS 


In the past the elimination of double taxa- 
tion on dividends has never been a political 
issue. 

Fact: President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
his tax message of March 1936 called atten- 
tion to the inequity of double taxation on 
dividends. 

Fact: The House Committee on Postwar 
Policy and Planning recommended the elimi- 
nation of double taxation in 1944 and again 
in 1946. 

This committee, under Democratic chair- 
manship and composed of 10 Democrats, in- 
cluding the ranking Democrat on the present 
committee, emphasized that the elimination 
of double dividend taxation would provide a 
stimulus to risk capital. 

Fact: The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment in its November 1947 tax report 
described double taxation as gross inequity 
and stated that it increased the vulnerability 
of the economy to serious deflation and un- 
employment. 

Fact: Organizations ranging from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to the In- 
vestors League and the American Retail Fed- 
eration have opposed double taxation of 
dividends before every Congress, beginning in 
1947. 

Fact: The minority (Democrat) report of 
the House Ways and Means Committee in 
1948, including many present Democrat mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, advocated relief from double taxation on 
dividends. 

Fact: In addition this same committee 
called for a comprehensive revision of the 
entire Federal tax system and listed double 
taxation of dividends as one of the most im- 
portant provisions in need of revision. 


CORPORATION TAXES 

The same tax revision bill passed by the 
House on March 18 provides for the continu- 
ation of taxes on corporations for 1 more 
year at 52 percent. 

This extension will give the Treasury $1,- 
200,000,000 in revenue in fiscal 1955, and 
makes possible to a large extent the tax sav- 
ings that are being passed on to individual 
taxpayers. 
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REPUBLICAN ACTION FOR TAXPAYERS 


The 10-percent reduction in Federal in- 
come taxes saves the taxpayers a total of 
$3 billion annually. This tax cut would not 
have been possible if the Congress and the 
administration had not cut the Truman 
budget by $14 billion. 

Nor would the $2 billion tax saving by elim- 
ination of the excess-profits tax been possible 
without this budget cutting. 

The excise-tax-reduction bill was passed 
by the House on March 10. It saves tax- 
payers an additional $900 million annually. 

Savings in the tax revision measure 
adopted March 18 save taxpayers $1,300,- 
000,000. 

A total of $778 million of this tax saving is 
for individuals. The remainder, $612 million, 
is tax relief for business. 

The overall tax-cut program amounts to 
a taxpayers’ saving of $7,300,000,000. Of 
this amount individuals receive an overall 
total tax saving of $4,700,000,000. The tax 
savings so far surpass any previous total in 
the history of Congress. 


Old People Need Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the sad blots on our Nation is the care of 
our very own people who made our Na- 
tion the greatest on earth. They did a 
much better job of it than we in this gen- 
eration are doing. They gave us a na- 
tion which was the envy of the world. 
They deserve better treatment than they 
are now receiving. 

For a nation like ours that proposes to 
play Santa Claus to the world, giving 
billions to people who never were or will 
be our friends, we do not do a very good 
job at taking care of our aged and dis- 
abled. This has been and is one of the 
most heartbreaking conditions in my en- 
tire experience. 

We have increased old-age benefits 
some. But we still have a system where 
the aged have to beg for what they get. 
I have supported and voted for these in- 
creases. If we were to take just 5 per- 
cent of what we throw away all over the 
world, we could finance a decent old-age- 
pension system. 

The old-age problem is not one which 
will always be with us. In a few years 
our social-security benefits will do most 
of this job. That is why I have also voted 
for and supported increased benefits and 
the inclusion of more people in our so- 
cial-security laws. 

In this work, I have the solid support 
and confidence of the Townsend groups 
and every old-age pension organization 
in the Nation. Without exception, they 
are 100 percent behind me. I am glad to 
be their representative and shall con- 
tinue to strive for their betterment. We 
can do a much better job with an old-age 
pension setup. We should do a better 
job and we should do so at once. The 
increases we haye made in the last few 
years have more than been eaten up in 
increased cost of living. 
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I shall continue to strive for their bet- 
terment. That we cannot afford it is 
hogwash. We cannot afford not to do it. 
We can easily cut spending where it is 
doing us no good. From what dollars we 
gave Communist Russia in the last 10 
years would pay $60 at 60 for the rest of 
our generation. At least the old people 
would not have used that money to kill 
our boys as Communist Russia is now 
doing. 


=< 


Sound Tax Rates and Sound Tax Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
my philosophy of taxes is a simple and 
direct one. Oppressive taxes do not cre- 
ate income. Oppressive taxes do not 
produce jobs, encourage investments, 
nor stimulate the economy. For the past 
20 years we have been enacting laws 
without regard to their effect upon the 
well-being of the country, without regard 
to their effect upon the productive po- 
tential of the country, and without re- 
gard to their effect upon the incentive 
of all classes of our citizens. 

I believe we all want to see a strong 
America, a happy America, and an eco- 
nomically sound America. To do this 
we must provide the voluntary stimula- 
tion in all of our citizens to earn, pro- 
duce, and invest. 

This result will be impossible under 
our present tax system. Our taxes at 
the present time are so high and punitive 
that they are actually destroying not 
only our capacity to produce for our- 
selves but also our capacity to meet on 
an equal footing the competition of 
other nations. 

At present we have the highest tax sys- 
tem of any of the leading countries in 
the world. Even with the elimination of 
the excess profits tax as of December 31 
of 1953 our corporate taxes are greater 
than those in England, France, Canada, 
and many of the continental European 
countries. 

I had hoped that in the beginning of 
the first session of the 83d Congress, 
early this year, we would start our legis- 
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lation with an immediate policy of tax 
reduction. 

It is for this reason that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in early 1953 
recommended that the excess-profits tax 
be allowed to expire as of July 1, 1953, 
and that individual income taxes be re- 
duced as of the same date. 

In my opinion, if this had been done 
we would have placed the economy ahead 
by at least 6 months or a year. 

As many of you know, I was bitterly 
disappointed at the failure of Congress 
to provide this much-needed relief. I 
still believe we have a golden opportu- 
nity to enact further corrective tax legis- 
lation this session. The termination of 
the excess-profits tax as of the beginning 
of 1954 should be a stimulating effect 
upon our economy. The individual in- 
come-tax reductions, effective as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, will, in themselves, give 
hope to many of our citizens that we are 
at last starting on the road toward sound 
tax rates and sound tax policies. 

Our tax-revision program which was 
made the first order of business by the 
Ways and Means Committee has passed 
the House and if passed by the Senate 
will remove many of the inequities, hard- 
ships, unsound policies, and complica- 
tions which have crept into our tax sys- 
tem over the last 75 years. 

But, we must not stop there. I, for 
one, will never be content until our tax 
rates are reduced to a fair and reason- 
able level. I, for one, will never be con- 
tent until we have a tax system which 
will encourage and not impede produc- 
tive effort. As was well stated in a re- 
cent issue of Life magazine: 

The moral, of course, is that the power 
to tax is not only the power to destroy (in 
Daniel Webster’s famous phrase) but also 
the power to encourage, discourage, channel, 
rechannel, induce, thwart, and twist out of 
shape, and the thing to worry about is the 
fact that the Federal system, now that it 
collects nearly a quarter of the whole na- 
tional income, is an instrument of really 
frightening social impact. Without even 
seeming to—indeed without meaning to— 
Congress, by the way it writes our tax laws, 
can penalize industriousness, reward in- 
efficiency, enrich one businessman at the ex- 
pense of another, set our whole system of 
industry and society topsy-turvy. 


Mr. Speaker, at present many thou- 
sands of businessmen are required to 
spend more time in solving their tax 
problems than they do in selling their 
products. I cannot too strongly empha- 
size that there is danger in placing too 
much stress upon hypothetical figures 
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and estimates and ignoring their actual 
consequences, Too often we have real- 
ized too late that oppressive rates do not 
raise revenue. 

I, for one, have never been an advocate 
of the theory that tax reduction must 
await a balanced budget. While Govern- 
ment expenditures must be cut wherever 
possible we must not let that fact alone 
interfere with efforts to reduce or re- 
move oppressive taxes. 

If we all put our shoulders to the wheel 
I believe we can make real and concrete 
steps this year toward reaching the goal 
of fair taxation. 

I ask the help and support of every 
true American in achieving this great 
objective, 


One Hundred Percent Farm Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1954 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as far 
as the interests of the farmer are con- 
cerned, I have a 100-percent record. 

I have championed the farmers’ cause 
in REA. Likewise, the FHA and FCA 
have received my support. Soil conser- 
vation and crop insurance got my sup- 
port. Drought aid and seed loans got 
my support. Improvement in rural- 
telephone systems got my support. Hav- 
ing been born and raised on a farm, I 
clearly understand their needs. 

Full parity prices for farmers has al- 
Ways received my support. In every 
instance I voted for the best farm bill be- 
fore the House. Not once did I oppose 
their interests. I have always viewed 
with alarm any tendency in falling prices 
for farm products. 

Even beyond this, thousands of farm- 
ers asked me to help with their indi- 
vidual problems. In each case they got 
action. Not once was any farmer turned 
down. 

Ihave always fought and voted against 
the oleo trust which aims at the destruc- 
tion of dairy farming. Likewise, I have 
fought against imports of farm products 
from foreign countries. As one who 
understands by background farm needs, 
and as one who has always worked and 
voted in their interests, I am proud to 
say I have a 100-percent farm record. 


SENATE 


Frinay, Marcu 19, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, whose glory the heavens 
and the earth declare and whose gar- 
ment vast and white we touch in all 


truth, all beauty, all goodness: We are 
grateful that Thou dost bend so close 
to our frail mortality that at the altar of 
prayer spirit with spirit may meet. 
Though our faces are shadowed by the 
tragedies of earth and by man’s inhu- 
manity to man, we lift them in faith to 
the light that no darkness can put out. 
Praying for grace to make us worthy 
of so momentous a time, our intercession 
rises for our Nation, its President, the 
Vice President, the Congress, and all 
who influence its policies, and for the 
whole body of the people, that the fear- 
ful sacrifices of this global struggle be- 
tween light and darkness may find us 


ready to endure all hardness, that Thy 
truth which makes men free may be 
enthroned in all the earth. We ask it in 
the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon, James H. DUFF, a Sena- 
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tor from the State of Pennsylvania, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. DUFF thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 18, 1954, was dispensed with. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George Martin 
Anderson Gillette McCarran 
Barrett Goldwater McClellan 
Bennett Gore Millikin 
Bricker Green Monroney 
Burke Hayden Mundt 
Bush Hendrickson Murray 
Butler, Md. Hennings Payne 
Byrd Hickenlooper Potter 
Capehart Hill Robertson 
Carlson Hoey Saltonstall 
Case Hunt Schoeppel 
Chavez Ives Smith, Maine 
Clements Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Symington 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Thye 
Douglas Kilgore Upton 
Duff Knowland Watkins 
Dworshak Langer Welker 
Ellender Lehman Wiley 
Ferguson Long Williams 
Flanders Magnuson Young 
Malone 

Pulbright Mansfield 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kuchl, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mo- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PURTELL], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Griswo.p], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasrL AND], the Senators from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
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the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official committee business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OVERALLOTMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
appropriation “Marketing services,” Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, had 
been overallotted by the officer in charge, 
Market News Division, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Birmingham, Ala., in the amount of 
$52.57; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPEAL or CERTAIN Laws RELATING TO PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION 
or CERTAIN OFFICERS OF ARMY AND AIR 
FORCE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to repeal certain laws relating to 
professional examinations for promotion of 
medical, dental, and veterinary officers of the 
Army and Air Force (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FOR RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, reporting, pursuant to law, that one 
contract was negotiated by the Department 
of the Navy for research and development 
projects, during the year 1953; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS BY FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., reporting, pursuant to law, that per- 
sonal property in the amount of $12,694,706 
had been acquired, but no real property had 
been acquired by that Administration during 
the quarter ended December 31, 1953; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF CONCESSION PERMIT, 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, Wyo. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed extension of a concession permit 
to operate the hospital and furnish medical 
and dental care in Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyo. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


BILLS PASSED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 
VIRGIN ISLANDS AND MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF 
ST. CROIX 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of several bills passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Virgin Islands and the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


Law ENACTED BY SECOND GUAM LEGISLATURE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 


& copy of a law entitled “An act to amend 
section 2074 of the Government Code of 
Guam relating to registration of voters,” 
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which was enacted by the Second Guam Legis- 
lature (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the appli- 
cations for permanent residence filed by 
certain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
as to each alien, and the reasons for granting 
such applications (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
requiring a study relative to the effect of 
inshore dragging on ground fish popu- 
lations 
“Whereas without comprehensive biologi- 

cal knowledge, it is not possible for the Fed- 

eral Government nor the several States to 
enact legislation for the protection of the 
fishing industry; and 

“Whereas the fishing industry is of para- 
mount economic importance to all coastal 

States, and especially to the New England 

States, where from early colonial times said 

industry has played an important part in the 

economy of our country; and 

“Whereas the several New England States 
share the same problems with relation to 
the fishing industry thereby making the sub- 
ject a proper one for Federal action; now 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 

gress of the United States to authorize and 

direct the United States Fish and Wildlife 

Service of the Department of the Interior to 

undertake a survey and study of the effects 

of inshore dragging on ground fish popula- 
tions on the ocean bottom, including the 
spawning ground of commercial and sport 
fish, and on lobster populations along the 

New England coast, to the end that said 

service may advise the several States bor- 

dering the New England coast as to whether 
such inshore dragging is detrimental to any 
or all species of fish and shellfish upon which 
the commercial fishing industry and the 
sport fishing industry are dependent; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, to the President of the United 

States, to the presiding officer of each branch 

of Congress, and to each member thereof 

from Massachusetts.” 


A resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Challenge Cream & Butter Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif., protesting against the 
proposed reduction in parity for dairy prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry 


A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors, San Diego, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the enactment of legislation 
to provide increased pay for members of the 
armed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Lawrence J. Fontana, St. Louis, Mo., relat- 
ing to the importation of foreign bicycles 
into the United States; to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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A resolution adopted by the Progressive 
Mine Workers of America, Springfield, II., 
relating to benefits under the social security 
program; to the Committee on Finance. 

Resolutions adopted by the American 
Friends of Ireland, Seattle, Wash., and the 
West Side Irish American Club, Cleveland, 
Ohio, favoring an official visit by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Ireland to the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the United States 
Flag Committee, Jackson Heights, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., favoring the use of the words 
“Under God” in the pledge of allegiance to 
our flag: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Letters in the nature of petitions from 
sundry organizations, teachers, and pupils 
in Puerto Rico, condemning the action of 
certain persons in attempting to assassinate 
Members of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Al- 
dermen of the City of Ansonia, Conn., re- 
lating to the unemployment situation in 
that city; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Board of Directors of the Ridgecrest 
Chamber of Commerce, Ridgecrest, Calif., 
remonstrating against the proposed aban- 
donment of the Kernville-Weldon Road by 
the Corps of Engineers; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the roads and highways committee, State 
legislative council, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
supplemental to a resolution adopted by that 
organization, relating to Federal aid for 
highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS— 
TELEGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from all 
over Wisconsin, there have been pouring 
into my office letters, telegrams, and 
petitions in rightful protest against the 
slash in dairy parity support. 

I firmly support these protests, and 
am a cosponsor of legislation to cancel 
these slashes and maintain parity at 90 
percent. 

I present a telegram received this 
morning from Viroqua, Wis., announcing 
that a wire has been sent to the Presi- 
dent, signed by almost 8,000 farmers and 
other interested persons in the area. 

I trust that appropriate consideration 
will be given by the President to this and 
similar petitions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram be printed in the Recorp, and be 
thereafter referred to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Viroqua, Wis., March 18, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY: 
Senate Office Building: 

This committee yesterday sent to the Presi- 
dent a telegram signed by 7,998 farmers and 
other interested persons of this area, request- 
ing him to reconsider his decision to reduce 
price guaranties on dairy products to 75 per- 
cent of parity. This petition asked for fair 
and equal treatment of the dairy industry, 
and requested that the whole question of 
dairy prices be left unchanged, pending re- 
examination of the entire problem by Con- 
gress. We believe that if the President were 
made aware of the fact that the reduction 
would cut the income of dairy farmers by 
one-sixth in a single blow, without any 
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corresponding reduction in their expenses, 
he would reconsider his decision. It has 
been remarked already that, although the 
President carried Vernon County by almost 
2 to 1 in 1952, the total number of signers 
on this petition is considerably greater than 
the vote for Eisenhower in the last election. 
May we respectfully ask that you make in- 
quiry at the White House about this 17,281- 
word telegram and advise us of any consid- 
eration which may be given to it. 

Lestee Wood, Chairman; Fred D. Nelson, 
Secretary; Lincoln Neprud, Martin 
Gulbrandsen, Arthur Mockrud, Paul A, 
Dahl, Don Hedding, S. C. Dregne, Stan- 
ley Sebion, Ole H. Jelter, J. C. Gillespie, 
Floyd Burt, E. J. Saugutad, Tilman 
Moe, Ole Traastad, Art Gillen, Virgil 
Ammerman, Advisory Committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MARTIN (for Mr. KUCHEL), from 
the Committee on Public Works: 

H. R. 6342. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1084). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 8224. A bill to reduce excise taxes, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1085). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 3153. A bill to restore eligibility of cer- 
tain citizens or subjects of Germany or 
Japan to receive benefits under veterans’ 
laws; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 3154. A bill to provide for the relief of 
Milton Beatty and others by providing for 
determination and settlement of certain 
claims of former owners of lands and im- 
provements purchased by the United States 
in connection with the Canyon Ferry Reser- 
voir project, Montana; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3155. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to establish and operate 
motor-vehicle pools and systems, to direct 
the Administrator to report the unauthor- 
ized use of Government motor vehicles and 
to authorize the United States Civil Service 
Commission to regulate operators of Govern- 
ment-owned motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3156. A bill for the relief of Slavoljub 
Djurovic and Goran Djurovic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3157. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a National Minerals Advisory Coun- 
cil; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the last above-named Dill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


March 19 


NATIONAL MINERALS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize the establishment of a Na- 
tional Minerals Advisory Council. I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me concerning the bill, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3157) to authorize the 
establishment of a National Minerals Ad- 
visory Council, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The statement by Mr. McCarran is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARRAN 


I have today introduced a bill to establish 
a National Minerals Advisory Council in the 
Department of the Interior. The bill does 
not specify the number of members who shall 
compose the Council, but provides that the 
Council shall meet not less often than four 
times each year, and may meet more fre- 
quently at the call of the Secretary. Mem- 
bers of the Council are to be persons familiar 
with the mining and the minerals industries. 
The chairman of the Council would be desig- 
nated by the Secretary. 

It would be the function of the Council 
to advise, consult with, and make recom- 
mendations to, the Secretary concerning ac- 
tivities and functions of the Secretary relat- 
ing to mining and the minerals industries, 
including matters of policy. Members of 
the Council would also be available, on a 
per diem basis, with pay only when actually 
employed, for advisory or consultative pur- 
poses in connection with matters relating to 
mining and the minerals industries. 

Under date of February 1 I addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior sug- 
gesting and recommending reestablishment 
of the National Minerals Advisory Council, 
so as to provide a sounding board of better 
understanding for governmental leaders and 
mining men. I offered, in that letter, to 
introduce legislation formally setting up 
such a Council, if such legislation appeared 
desirable. (The National Minerals Advisory 
Council, organized in 1947, was dissolved in 
1952 at the insistence of the Department of 
Justice because of antitrust objections.) 

Secretary McKay replied in a letter under 
date of February 12, indicating what I took 
to be a favorable reaction to my proposal. 
In his letter, the Secretary said: 

“I have long felt that the work of this 
Department, particularly in the minerals 
sphere, could be expedited by close contact 
with industry, a view which is fully shared 
by Assistant Secretary Wormser, in charge 
of the mineral resources. Unfortunately, as 
you point out, there are legal complications 
of long standing and it may very well be 
that some statutory authority must be pro- 
vided by Congress before we can act. 

“In any event, I can assure you that we 
are assiduously trying to find the most prac- 
tical answer, and your kind assistance com- 
ing at this time is most welcome.” 

The original establishment of the National 
Minerals Advisory Council resulted from 
criticism of the lack of concern for the min- 
ing industry and the failure to heed the 
advice of its leaders. At first the members 
of the Council came from industry but the 
Council was later expanded to include tech- 
nical experts, fabricators, and large con- 
sumers of metals. Still later public mem- 
bers were added. 


1954 


Following enactment of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, the Department of Jus- 
tice promulgated certain criteria to guide 
all departmental advisory committees. 
These criteria were set forth in a letter un- 
der date of October 19, 1950, which, as printed 
on page 27, House report 1217, 82d Congress, 
follows; 

“My DEAR : In several instances 
various Government departments have re- 
quested the views of the Department of Jus- 
tice with respect to whether participation 
by members of an industry in the activities 
of industry advisory committees would be 
considered a violation of the antitrust laws. 
In view of the recent increase in the num- 
ber of such requests, it is felt that a state- 
ment of the Department's position in this 
regard might be helpful. : 

“As a general matter we are of the view 
that the decision as to the necessity for the 
formation of industry committees to advise 
a Government department, and the respon- 
sibility for their formation, rests with the 
specific department. However, in organiz- 
ing such committees, there are certain re- 
quirements which should be met in order 
to minimize the possibility of violation of 
the antitrust laws. Briefly stated these re- 
quirements are: 

“i. There must be statutory authority for 
the employment of such committees or there 
must be an administrative finding that it is 
necessary to utilize such committees to per- 
form certain statutory duties. 

“2. The agenda for such committees and 
their meetings must be initiated and formu- 
lated by the Government. 

“3. The meetings to be held must be at 
the call of and under the chairmanship of 
full-time Government officials. 

“4. Full and complete minutes of each 
meeting must be kept. 

“5. The functions of such committees 
must be purely advisory and any determina- 
tions of action to be taken must be made 
solely by Government representatives. 

“So long as the activities of industry ad- 
visory committees are carried on within these 
limitations, we would not view the activi- 
ties as constituting an independent violation 
of the antitrust laws. We wish to empha- 
size, however, and it should be made clear 
to participants in such activities, that the 
Department o^ Justice retains complete free- 
dom to institute proceedings, either civil or 
criminal, or both, in the event that any par- 
ticular plan or course of action is used to 
accomplish unlawful private ends. Further, 
this Department retains full freedom to 
institute civil actions to enjoin continuance 
of any acts or practices found not to be 
in the public interest and persisted in after 
notice td desist. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“PEYTON FORD, 
“Deputy Attorney General.” 


This may have been the basis for the disso- 
lution of the National Minerals Advisory 
Council. 

I am informed there was an exchange of 
letters between the Department of the In- 
terior, dated March 25, 1952, and the De- 
partment of Justice, dated June 27, 1952, 
which may throw some light on this matter. 
I have not asked either Department for ac- 
cess to this correspondence. 

The bill which I am sponsoring was drafted 
with due consideration to the laws estab- 
lishing the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Advisory Committee to 
advise the General Seryices Administration, 
the Advisory Council to advise the Secretary 
of the Interior respecting the coal-mining 
industry, and the Advisory Board selected 
by the President to advise in connection 
with the operations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 
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APPLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS 

TO PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 
CLUBS IN CERTAIN CASES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, intended to be proposed by him 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) 
to make the antitrust laws applicable 
to professional baseball clubs affliated 
with the alcoholic beverage industry, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL ELEC- 
TION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
submit amendments which I intend to 
offer to the resolution (S. Res. 220) de- 
claring the judgment of the Senate to 
be that no person was elected as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate from New Mexico in 
1952 and that a vacancy exists in the 
representation of that State in the Sen- 
ate, reported by the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER], on March 16, 1954. I 
ask leave to have the amendments 
printed, in order that they may be on the 
desks of the Members of the Senate on 
Monday when the debate on the New 
Mexico election contest begins. 

I should like to make a further state- 
ment. The minority views will be ready 
and available to Senators tomorrow. 
They will be released to the press for 
Sunday morning. I have had 6 days in 
which to prepare the minority views, not 
having seen the majority report or any 
draft of it until last Friday. The major- 
ity consumed approximately 7 months in 
the preparation of its report. I have 
undertaken in the past 6 days, by work- 
ing long hours, to prepare the minority 
views. I am sorry the minority views 
have not reached the Senate earlier. I 
had hoped that they might, but because 
of the force of circumstances and the 
conditions under which I have had to 
work, it has been impossible to do so. 

So, Mr. President, I ask the indulgence 
of Senators for the lateness of the re- 
port and state in extenuation the circum- 
stances in which it has been prepared. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has submitted will 
lie on the table and be printed. 


REQUEST FOR SPECIAL PRAYERS 
FOR CERTAIN PEOPLES ON EASTER 
SUNDAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the House amendments to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 63. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 63) requesting churches and syna- 
gogues to give special prayers on Easter 
Sunday for those denied freedom to wor- 
ship behind the Iron Curtain, which 
were, on page 1, line 2, strike out “rever- 
ently requests” and insert “respectfully 
suggests that”; on page 2, line 1, strike 
out “to”; on page 2, line 6, strike out 
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“fashion” and insert way“; and to 
amend the title so as to read: “Concur- 
rent resolution requesting American 
churches and synagogues to give special 
prayers on April 18 (Easter and the Pass- 
over) for deliverance of those behind 
the Iron Curtain.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
WITH PUERTO RICO 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Senate bill 1548. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
to the bil! (S. 1548) to provide for the 
exchange between the United States 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
of certain lands and interests in lands 
in Puerto Rico, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to convey to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, in exchange for the land 
identified in title IV hereof, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and 
to real estate identified in titles II and III 
and more fully described on maps and in 
descriptions on file in the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army. 


TrrIx II 


Sec. 201. Those lands acquired by the 
United States of America, without payment 
of compensation, under the Treaty of Paris 
and set aside for military purposes by Execu- 
tive order, dated June 30, 1903, identified 
as follows: 

(a) A strip of land alongside of Munoz 
Rivera Avenue, San Juan, and east of Army 
medical building, containing four and eight- 
tenths acres; the site of the San Sebastian 
Guardhouse at 205 Sol Street, San Juan, 
containing five one-hundredths acre; old 
walls around La Fortaleza containing sixty- 
six one-hundredths acre; driveway to Insu- 
lar Department Justice containing eleven 
one-hundredths acre, and all shown in de- 
tail on drawing numbered 15-02-142, dated 
August 15, 1951, entitled “Fort Brooke Mili- 
tary Reservation.” 

(b) Fort Mayaguez Military Reservation, 
comprising seven and five one-hundredths 
acres and shown on drawing No. 18-01-180, 
dated August 17, 1949, entitled “Fort Maya- 
guez Military Reservation.” 


Trrrz III 


Sec. 301. Those lands acquired by the 
United States of America through condem- 
nation proceedings and payment of just 
compensation as determined thereby, iden- 
tified as follows: 

(a) Punta Las Marias Military Reserva- 
tion, comprising eighty-seven one-hun- 
dredths acre, and shown on drawing num- 
bered 18-01-150, dated November 24, 1948, 
entitled “Punta Las Marias SL and FC Site.” 

(b) Punta Cangrejos (Battery Lancaster) 
Military Reservation, comprising fifteen and 
eight one-hundredths acres, and shown on 
drawing numbered 18-01-114, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1948, entitled “Battery Lancaster 
(Numbered 264) Military Reservation.” 

(c) Punta Maldonado Military Reserva- 
tion, comprising one acre, and shown on 
drawing numbered 18-01-151, entitled “Pun- 
ta Maldonado SL and FC Site.” 

(d) Mata Redonda Military Reservation, 
comprising ninety-eight and forty-seven 
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one-hundredths acres of fee-owned land and 
one and eighty-one one-hundredths acres 
of roadway easements, and shown on draw- 
ing numbered 18-01-155, dated December 3, 
1948, entitled “Mata Redonda Gun Emplace- 
ment Site.” 

(e) Point Lima Military Reservation, com- 
prising one hundred thirty-five and eighty- 
two one-hundredths acres of fee-owned land 
and nine acres of roadway, electric transmis- 
sion line, and water pipeline easements, and 
shown on drawing numbered 18-01-152, 
dated November 24, 1948, entitled “Point 
Lima Gun Emplacement Site.” 

(f) Camp O'Reilly Military Reservation, 
comprising nine hundred six and eighty- 
nine one-hundredths acres, and shown on 
drawing numbered 18-01-160, entitled “Camp 
OReilly Military Reservation.” 

(g) Tract 16 of Salinas Maneuver Site, 
comprising three hundred sixty-nine and 
ninety-eight one-hundredths acres, and 
shown on drawing numbered 18-01-126, 
dated November 7, 1948, entitled “Salinas 
Maneuver Site.” 

Trrrx IV 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to accept from the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, without cost to the 
United States, a conveyance by the Governor 
of Puerto Rico of the lands identified below 
and more fully described on maps and in 
descriptions on file in the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army: 

(a) Area numbered 1 comprising about 
one thousand four hundred acres of rural 
and agricultural lands abutting along the 
upper one-half of the east boundary of the 
existing Salinas maneuver site and area num- 
bered 2 comprising about five thousand one 
hundred acres of rural and agricultural 
lands abutting along the west and north 
boundaries of the reservation. These areas 
are shown on drawing numbered 15-02-24, 
dated April 10, 1951, entitled “Expansion of 
Salinas Maneuver Site.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GERALDINE B. MATHEWS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 214) for the relief of 
Geraldine B. Mathews, which were, on 
page 1, line 6, after “Mathews”, insert 
“and to pay the sum of $950 to Miss 
Ruth H. Haller, and to relieve her of 
refunding the sum of $822,”; on page 1, 
line 7, strike out “her” and insert “their” ; 
on page 1, line 10, after “Mathews”, in- 
sert “and Miss Ruth H. Haller”; on page 
1, line 10, strike out “was” and insert 
“were”; on page 1, line 11, strike out 
“an”: on page 2, line 1, strike out “em- 
ployee” and insert “employees”, and to 
amend title so as to read “A bill for the 
relief of Geraldine B. Mathews and Ruth 
H. Haller.” 

Mr. LANGER. The bill (S. 214) passed 
the Senate on August 1, 1953. Its pur- 
pose was to compensate a Red Cross 
worker for her clothing and other per- 
sonal property which were destroyed by 
fire in an Air Force barracks in Japan. 
When the bill reached the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary it was discovered 
that there was pending before that com- 
mittee a similar bill for another Red 
Cross worker whose clothing and other 
personal property were also destroyed 
in that fire. In order to expedite pay- 
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ment of these claims, the House com- 
mittee amended the Senate bill so as to 
include the claim of the other young 
lady. I therefore move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments to the 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIREWORKS-CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, at the 
meeting of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee last Monday morning, it was de- 
cided that next Monday we will vote 
upon legislation to provide effective con- 
trol against the bootleg fireworks 
menace. 

This will be done, we trust, by enact- 
ing a bill, S. 2245, to prohibit the ship- 
ment of fireworks into States whose laws 
ban such sales. I am hoping this legis- 
lation will be approved without further 
delay because the July 4 holiday is fast 
approaching. 

The Nation is indebted to Representa- 
tive MARGUERITE CHURCH, who has perse- 
vered down through the years in her ef- 
forts for this much-needed control legis- 
lation. Her bill, H. R. 116, passed the 
House of Representatives last year. 

As chairman of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on this legislation, I have been 
happy to lend my efforts on behalf of an 
identical bill, S. 2245. Ihave been fight- 
ing against a proposed alternative bill 
which would, in my judgment, be totally 
ineffective in promptly and adequately 
ending the terrible toll from fireworks. 

I introduce now for the record several 
additional messages which have come 
from leading groups on behalf of S. 2245. 

These include messages from the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, American Municipal Association, 
from the New Jersey Optometric Asso- 
ciation, and excerpts from communica- 
tions to alert citizens’ groups from the 
Illinois Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

I ask unanimous consent that all these 
materials be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF 
PaRENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Madison, Wis., February 11, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Your splendid state- 
ment on the fireworks problem and sound 
reasoning supporting Federal controls, as 
carried in your newsletter of February 4, 
merit the commendation and appreciation 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

During the last session of the Wisconsin 
Legislature a bill permitting the manufac- 
ture and sale of caps and cap pistols was 
passed despite PTA opposition. Countless 
tragic incidents are directly attributable to 
the passage of this measure. It is good to 
know that you will support S. 2245 re 
“Transportation of fireworks into States pro- 
hibiting sale or use.” 

Very truly yours, 
MARION E. OLWELL 
Mrs. Glenna Olwell, 
Legislative Chairman. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator from Wisconsin, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 
American Municipal Association repre- 
senting 12,000 municipalities, 44 States, joins 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities com- 
mending you for efforts to obtain approval 
of S. 2245 to control interstate shipment of 
fireworks. Subject on agenda Judiciary Com- 
mittee meeting March 15. Urge continua- 
tion fine work behalf this legislation. 
Ranpby H. HAMILTON, 
Director, Washington Office, Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. 


New JERSEY OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, N. J., March 12, 1954. 
Members Senate Judiciary Committee and 
Members New Jersey Congressional 
Delegation. 

GENTLEMEN: We are advised that H. R. 116 
and S. 2245 are on the agenda of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for Monday, March 15. 

Therefore we wish to reiterate our con- 
sistent and strong endorsement of these bills 
and again urge your favorable action on them 
for the compelling reasons set forth in our 
past correspondence on this subject. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW F. FISCHER, O. D., 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF ILLINOIS SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF BLINDNESS, Cnc, ILL. 


FIREWORKS 


Once again your help is urgently needed to 
save eyes and lives and to protect State laws. 
Won't you please write to your Senators and 
the chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee urging prompt and favorable action 
on S. 2245. This bill was introduced by Sena- 
tor STYLES BRIDGES last June and proposes 
to prohibit the interstate shipment of fire- 
works in violation of State laws. 

S. 2245 is identical to the one introduced 
by Congresswoman MARGUERITE Srrrr 
CHURCH which was passed by the House of 
Representatives in June 1953. 

The bootleg sale of fireworks will continue 
at its present high rate unless this Federal 
bill is passed. Almost two-thirds of the 
States already have fireworks laws which per- 
mit only supervised public displays. Yet 
bootleg sale of fireworks will continue at the 
present high rate unless this Federal bill is 
passed. Bootleg fireworks continue to cause 
serious injuries to our children—to burn 
them, to maim them, to blind them. 

This proposed legislation is supported by 
groups like the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Fire Protection 
Association, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Foundation for the Blind, 
the American Municipal Association, the 
American Optometric Association, the Chi- 
cago Ophthalmological Society, the Illinois 
State Medical Society, the Illinois Optometric 
Association, General and Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, State’s attorneys and fire 
marshals, the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness and State societies, the 
Chicago Junior Association of Commerce and 
Industry, and many civic leaders and clubs. 

The opposition comes mainly from the 
American Pyrotechnics Association and the 
fireworks industry. The opposition is pow- 
erful and has been successful in confusing 
and delaying the matter. Only strong citizen 
support will help to stamp out the needless 
handicapping of our children. Let's not let 
another Fourth of July go by without this 
important bill being passed. 

If you act now, we are confident that S. 
2245 can be passed. 

Since mimeographing the attached we 
have received a copy of the statement which 
Senator Writer included in his weekly news- 
letter of February 4. We know you will be 
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pleased with this excellent statement and 
Senator Wizey’s support. We are confident 
that there will be prompt and favorable ac- 
tion by the special subcommittee which is 
considering S. 2245, but this is no time to 
relax our efforts. 

Senator Witey’s statement: 


“PIREWORKS CONTROL LEGISLATION 


“T have received a great many letters from 
concerned parents, doctors, associations for 
the blind, etc., in Wisconsin urging my sup- 
port of S. 2245. This bill would provide a 
maximum fine of $1,000 or 1 year in jail, or 
both, for anyone who knowingly imports or 
transports fireworks in interstate commerce 
(except for through traffic) into any State 
wherein the sale or use of such fireworks is 
prohibited by law. 

“As chairman of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee considering the fireworks legisla- 
tion, I have given a great deal of thought to 
the merits of this bill which is opposed by 
the fireworks industry on the major ground 
that it would put an ‘impossible burden’ 
on the individual fireworks concerns in re- 
quiring them to check on all State regula- 
tions before sending fireworks into the States. 

“However, S. 2245 would certainly appear 
to me to be legislation in the public in- 
terest. No one has any desire to put legiti- 
mate firms out of business, but certainly 
fireworks firms should not be circularizing 
children to buy mail-order fireworks which 
are against the law within the State. Sure- 
ly a national fireworks trade association 
could supply the needed information on 
State laws directly to member organizations. 
If Congress does not protect the public in- 
terest from careless or unscrupulous fire- 
works dealers, then who is there to do the 
job in backing up the States in the field of 
interstate commerce? 

“I anticipate early action on the floor of 
the Senate on this important legislation.” 


WISCONSIN — AMERICA’S DAIRY 
LAND AND VACATION LAND 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, March 29, will occur one of the most 
important single occasions in the history 
of Wisconsin’s great agricultural and va- 
cation industry. 

There will be an enormous civic oc- 
casion centered around the theme, “Wis- 
consin Feeds the Nation.” It will point 
up the crucial role played by Wisconsin 
agriculture. 

I send to the desk the text of a release 
issued by the Wisconsin Tourist Bureau, 
which is a free public service sponsored 
by Wisconsin resort owners, industries, 
communities, and civic leaders, designed 
to focus the Nation’s attention on the 
great tourist attractions of America’s va- 
cation land—a fishing, hunting, and rec- 
reation paradise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
lease be printed in the body of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The largest single promotional event in 
Wisconsin's history designed to dramatize 
in one burst of theatrical drama, is an- 
nounced by Joseph Mercedes, executive di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Tourist Bureau of 
Rhinelander and Madison. 

The event will be held in the Loraine 
Hotel in Madison the night of March 29. 
It is timed as a coming-out party for the 
1954 edition of the Bureau’s annual picture 
book of the State, This Is Wisconsin. 

The affair has been termed by Mr. Mer- 
cedes a “gargantuan grub fest.” Theme of 
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the dinner will be, “Wisconsin Feeds the 
Nation.” It will feature an enormous feast, 
with at least one dish from every food- 
producing county in Wisconsin, served from 
a 625-square-foot table constructed in the 
form of a mammoth bas-relief of the State, 
on which the boundaries of each county will 
be shown, 

The huge state will be framed with 71 
lighted candles, with a ribbon extending 
from each candle to one of the counties 
marked on the mammoth map. Each candle 
will be designed in the form of a name post, 
bearing the name of the county it designates. 
And alongside each candle will be the food 
from that county. In numerous cases, par- 
ticular counties of Wisconsin are the chief 
source of certain foods in the Nation, or 
even in the world. In those instances, the 
county's contribution to the gargantuan 
grub fest will be easy to determine. 

Special guests will be representatives of 
Wisconsin agriculture and leaders of indus- 
try, transportation, government, and edu- 
cation who will help demonstrate the mutual 
dependence of the entire Wisconsin economy. 

Civic leaders throughout Wisconsin have 
been invited to participate in this affair by 
contributing some of the foods that are 
produced in their counties. 

The theme “Wisconsin Feeds the Nation” 
will be inscribed on banners prominently 
displayed on the speaker's table, and it is 
expected that this message will be publicized 
throughout the United States, since the syn- 
dicated picture services, newsreels, and na- 
tional magazines will be invited to cover 
the event and record it for the entire Nation. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be permitted to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said: Mr. President, if I may have the 
attention of the majority leader for a 
moment, when the request was made for 
permission to the Committee on Finance 
to meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate the minority leader made 
no objection. He had previously as- 
sured the majority leader that he would 
not object when the request was made. 
However, I wish to make this observa- 
tion: For the past several days we have 
had a very small attendance on the floor 
of the Senate. Yesterday, while a very 
important proposal was being discussed, 
fewer than a half dozen Senators were 
on the floor. 

I realize how important it is to get 
early action on the tax bill which is now 
in committee, and for that reason we 
on this side of the aisle wish to cooperate 
in every way we can. However, we de- 
sire to serve notice that unless we are 
confronted with an emergency and un- 
less it is very imperative that committees 
meet in the afternoon, I shall not look 
with favor on granting unanimous con- 
sent, as a matter of regular policy, for 
committees to meet during the afternoon 
in the weeks ahead. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, of 
course, I recognize the fact that commit- 
tees of the Senate cannot meet except by 
unanimous consent, in the normal pro- 
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cedure in the Senate. However, I should 
like to point out to my distinguished col- 
league and friend from Texas, the 
minority leader, that we could completely 
tie up the operations of the Senate if we 
do not permit committees to meet. We 
have a very heavy legislative program. 
It is difficult for many of the committees 
to finish their work in morning sessions. 

It is possible that committees would be 
faced with the contingency which con- 
fronts the Senate, namely, if they are 
not allowed to meet during the sessions 
of the Senate, the committees might 
have to meet in the evening, which I 
believe would be just as burdensome on 
Senators as evening sessions of the Sen- 
ate, which a great many Senators hope 
we will be able to avoid. 

While I do not believe in a general de- 
velopment of afternoon committee meet- 
ings unless they are necessary, it is a 
fact that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions historically has always had to meet 
during the sessions of the Senate, and, 
of course, it has always been given per- 
mission to do so. 

The Committee on Finance has before 
it an important piece of tax legislation. 
Other committees occasionally must 
meet also during the afternoon. Yester- 
day, for example, the Committee on 
Armed Services, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas is a member, 
held some very important hearings. It 
would have been very inconvenient to 
Cabinet officials and department heads 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff if the committee had not been able 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
yesterday afternoon. 

I myself deplore the fact that there is 
not at times a better attendance on the 
floor of the Senate; but, based on my 
almost 9 years of service here, it is not 
a new situation. It is caused by condi- 
tions to which I have made reference 
and also by the fact that Senators have 
other business to conduct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of course, I 
made no reference to the Committee on 
Appropriations. We have always given 
consent to that committee to meet dur- 
ing Senate sessions, and it has been the 
historic policy of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to meet during sessions of 
the Senate. We understand the prob- 
lems which confront that committee. 

I waived objection to the meeting of 
the Committee on Finance, because I 
realize what the committee and the Sen- 
ate are confronted with by way of pro- 
posed tax legislation. At the same time 
I believe we do not make any progress in 
the consideration of important measures, 
such as the one now pending, if only 3 
or 4 Senators are on the floor during their 
discussion. The Senators who are pre- 
senting their views on the proposal which 
is now before the Senate will insist on 
presenting them again, unless they can 
get some more Senators to listen to them, 

We must be reasonable about it. We 
must exercise good judgment. However, 
unless there is an emergency situation 
and unless some very excellent reasons 
can be given for a committee to meet 
during a session of the Senate, I shall be 
constrained to object. There is a good 
reason for the rule prohibiting meetings 
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of committees during sessions of the Sen- 
ate, and I do not believe we should ignore 
it, except under very unusual circum- 
stances. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no intention at this time of making 
such a suggestion, but I will certainly 
want to discuss with the minority leader 
during this afternoon and tomorrow the 
possibility of holding some evening ses- 
sions of the Senate, because, from my 
experience in the Senate, I have noted 
that there is a better attendance on the 
floor during evening sessions than dur- 
ing the afternoon, and there does not 
arise the problem of a conflict with com- 
mittee meetings. If it is desirable, as I 
think it is—and I believe the minority 
leader has made a good point—that more 
Members of the Senate should be on the 
floor during the debate on the pending 
bill, perhaps we should hold some eve- 
ning sessions in order to expedite the 
business of the Senate, or make some 
other arrangements for committee 
meetings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
make only one comment, and then I 
shall be ready to go into conference with 
the majority leader. Unless the ma- 
jority leader has in mind more important 
legislation than appears on the calendar 
now, he will not be very persuasive with 
me so far as having evening sessions are 
concerned. 


THE STUDENT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as one of the original sponsors of 
the Smith-Mundt Act, providing for stu- 
dent exchange programs, and as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I have been very much disturbed 
by the recent action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in cutting $6 million from 
the requested $15 million appropriation, 
which was a very modest request, for the 
fiscal year 1955 for the student exchange 
programs. 

I expect to discuss the subject at some 
length when it comes before the Senate, 
but I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a col- 
umn on the subject which was written 
by Malvina Lindsay and published in 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald 
of March 18, 1954. The column gives 
some interesting examples of the benefits 
to the United States of this exchange 
program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Poor Time To Cur LEADER EXCHANGE 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

Just as the Kremlin indicates it may be 
shifting its cold-war strategy more to the 
ideological side, Congress seems to be engi- 
neering a retreat in that very area. 

Bringing foreign leaders and teachers to 
this country for study and travel has been 
found to be the most direct and effective 
means of getting American aims and ideas 
understood abroad. Yet this would be elimi- 
nated entirely under the 40-percent cut that 
the House has voted in the educational ex- 
change service of the overseas information 


program. 

Saturday, Soviet Prime Minister Malenkov, 
for the first time, said publicly that an 
atomic war would destroy civilization—not 
just the capitalistic system, as he has de- 
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clared in the past. Some Soviet experts 
believe this forecasts more reliance by the 
Kremlin, for the time being at least, on other 
means than force for Communist expansion. 

Communists have long practiced the tech- 
nique of training and using nationals to 
spread their gospel, especially in primitive 
regions where there is much suspicion of 
outsiders. Many observers of American in- 
formation activities around the world have 
repeatedly reported that foreign peoples 
listen best to what their own man says about 
the United States. 

Here are a few examples of how foreign 
leaders (among 450 from 60 countries), 
brought here in the last year, multiplied 
in their native lands the influence of their 
3-month visits in the United States: 

An Icelandic journalist carried on a one- 
man campaign throughout his country to 
explain by articles and talks why American 
troops should be stationed in Iceland. 

A Bangkok lawyer sparked legislation to 
set up a juvenile-court system in Thailand. 

An Italian labor leader wrote a book on 
American labor organization and presented 
it to 2,000 labor leaders. Another labor 
leader from Italy became shop steward in a 
factory whose union had been Communist- 
dominated. 

Nineteen French members of a delegation 
of NATO journalists wrote 100 articles on the 
United States, reaching a readership of 24 
million. 

An Indian newspaperman wrote back, “I 
have come from the United States with a 
fire in my head.” He told of touring his 
country speaking and writing in an effort 
to make India the citadel of freedom in the 
East. 

In even longer-range influence is being 
wielded by the 300 teachers from about 50 
countries who came here last year for 
6-month visits. They included such key 
persons as: An Indian principal of a teacher- 
training college; the assistant director of ed- 
ucation for the state of Dehli; a Japanese 
consultant on secondary schools; an Iranian 
teacher, who on her return revised the cur- 
riculum of a secondary school, and who has 
been explaining America in hundreds of 
small villages; an Indonesian teacher who 
(with the aid of her husband who con- 
structed the building) established a kinder- 
garten and a training school for kindergarten 
teachers, 

Between 2,300 and 2,400 foreign students, 
many from countries where the Soviet Union 
is trying to expand its influence, were brought 
here last year. (Communist China is report- 
ed to have imported 2,000 stucents from 
Indonesia alone last year.) 

Students chosen for this exchange gener- 
ally are mature and of outstanding ability. 
The time lag on their influence at home is 
greater than that of the leaders, but many 
of them become the leaders of tomorrow. 
However, often they too show quick action. 
A young married couple from Iran, after 
study at the University of Wisconsin, went 
home and developed a model village at Tabas 
for rural education. This has excited in- 
terest throughout Iran. 

If the Senate sustains the House slash of 
$6 million on the $15 million requested 
(about the same as was spent last year), stu- 
dent exchange will be restricted entirely to 
those countries included in the Fulbright 
exchange scholarship program. This would 
mean no students could be brought from 
Iran, Korea, Formosa, Latin America, many 
other countries. 

But it would also be a blow to the Ful- 
bright scholarship program insofar as it af- 
fects students coming to this country, since 
no dollars would be available to help stu- 
dents live here. 

Two solid long-range positive answers to 
Communist expansion have been offered by 
this country. One is technical assistance, the 
other the educational exchange. Now there 
seems a growing tendency to subordinate 
both to the negative strategy of destruction. 
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PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY WRITTEN 
BY VERMONT SCHOOLGIRL 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand an essay written by a 
Vermont schoolgirl which is of such a 
very high quality that I would feel per- 
sonally honored if I were permitted to 
read it into the Recorp. It will take 
somewhat less than 7 minutes to do so. I 
ask such permission that I may do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none, and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, the 
essay I am about to read was written by 
a schoolgirl, Miss Judy Baldwin, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., under the title, “I Speak 
for Democracy.” It is such a beautiful 
and appealing composition that, as I 
have said, I consider it an honor to read 
it into the RECORD: 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


I speak for democracy. I speak, not com- 
prehensively as an adult, who has lived and 
experienced much more under this form of 
government, but as a young person who can- 
not yet fully realize the true meanings of the 
words “freedom” and “democracy.” 

I cannot quite bring myself to repeat the 
usual, ordinary cliches which everyone hears 
whenever a program on this theme is 
brought to his attention. I have been told 
that these cliches are all true, but, as for 
me, I have not yet experienced all the privi- 
leges which are those of adults, such as vot- 
ing, and holding public office, so I do not 
feel qualified to speak on these rights. 

Yet, in my few brief years I have come in 
contact with many of democracy's promises. 
To show you how they apply to a young 
person, let me relate a few highlights of an 
average week in my life. 

My week starts off blithely, yet reverently, 
when I attend my church. Right here is 
one of the first freedoms granted to all who 
live in a democracy, the freedom of worship. 
Our forefathers, persecuted in England, came 
to this country, risking life and limb to 
obtain this freedom. The burning zeal of 
these people for freedom of worship spurred 
them on to such heights that a new nation, 
under God, was founded by them. Our 
country would have been founded in a very 
different manner if it had not been for the 
lack of this freedom in 17th century 
England. 

Monday morning brings school. In one 
of my classes we have been discussing 
democracy, its ideals and actions. Here 
many aggressively run down democracy, call- 
ing it unfit because of high taxes and various 
other reasons, 


I interpolate the remark that the 
word “democracy” is spelled with a small 
"drs 


Others defended it with all their might 
and power. Again appears a right of all 
Americans, young and old, that of freedom of 
speech. This freedom is one of the most 
valued by all. Without it, freedom of wor- 
ship and freedom of the press would be abso- 
lutely nonexistent. 

Finally, toward the end of the week, I 
attend a meeting of the staff of our school 
paper. Here we discuss, plan, and build up 
our school paper, to be distributed among 
students, alumni, and faculty members. In 
this paper, as in the daily newspapers, is 
found freedom of the press, by which each 
writer can, and does, express his own 
opinion. Think how restricted our minds 
and our ideas would be without the many 
and varied opinions of the newspapers. If 
all the papers were forced to conform to one 
viewpoint at all times, the peoples’ interest 
in Government would rapidly wane, and 
our whole system of free thinking would 
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collapse. We can thank God that this free- 
dom is ours to use and enjoy. 

An unhampered schedule such as the one 
I have just cited is so commonplace that 
very little thought is given its importance 
in our way of life. It is almost a tragedy 
that we, as people living in a democracy, 
are so indifferent to our many rights and 
privileges. I believe, even though we have 
fought 2½ world wars, that we do not yet 
realize how much our freedom really means 
to us. Must we suffer the tortures and yio- 
lence which have been the fate of Europe? 
Certainly we are intelligent enough to ap- 
preciate our heritage of individual rights 
without having to see our homes ransacked, 
our loved ones hurt, and our country flowing 
red with blood spilt for liberty. 

Democracy could not long survive without 
the rights of the individual, or freedom of 
will. Perhaps the best way a people can find 
true peace of mind, and enough sense to 
realize the value of the individual, is for 
everyone to make this promise, in the words 
of Thomas Wolfe, and pledge their lives and 
fortunes to keep it: 


“THE PROMISE OF AMERICA 


“To every man his chance. 

“To every man, regardless of his birth, his 
shining, golden opportunity. 

“To every man the right to live, to work, 
to be himself, and to become whatever thing 
his manhood and his vision can combine to 
make him. 

“This, seeker, is the promise of America,” 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of a temporary subcommittee of the 
permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I ask unanimous consent 
that the temporary subcommittee may 
have permission to meet during the ses- 
sions of the Senate beginning next week 
and to continue for as long as the tem- 
porary subcommittee may have before 
it the consideration of the current con- 
troversy concerning certain individuals 
in the Army and certain individuals con- 
nected with the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I heard a part of 
the colloquy this morning concerning 
unanimous-consent agreements for com- 
mittees to meet while the Senate is in 
session. I do not know whether any 
conclusion has been reached in the mat- 
ter. I merely happen to be occupying 
temporarily the seat of the minority 
leader. As I recall, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] made objection to the meeting of 
committees during Senate sessions. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am certain my re- 
quest would have the unanimous sup- 
port of the minority members of the 
committee. We have been assigned a 
very difficult task and desire to conclude 
it as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. STENNIS. At the moment we do 
not have the attention of either the 
majority leader or the minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am here, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from California if any 
agreement was reached this morning 
about the meeting of committees during 
sessions of the Senate? 

Mr. KNO No. I did not 
know that another such request was to 
be made until I heard the distinguished 
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Senator from South Dakota make his 
request, and then I thought perhaps he 
had previously discussed the matter with 
the minority leader. In fact, I had no 
knowledge of the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my attention was temporarily 
diverted, but I have no desire to delay 
the business of the Senate, and I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had 
thought it was customary for members 
of the majority party to speak with the 
majority leader when it was desired to 
have committees meet during sessions 
of the Senate, and then to have the ma- 
jority leader notify me, so that I, in 
turn, might consult with Members af- 
fected on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to say, in behalf 
of the majority leader, that I did not 
consult with him about the request. I 
am very new in the occupancy of the 
chairmanship of the temporary subcom- 
committee which I have assumed. I 
hope this request will be considered to 
be adequate notice. I shall again re- 
quest permission on Monday, when I 
hope the request will be granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I assure the 
Senator from South Dakota that I shall 
take up the matter with Senators on this 
side of the aisle. I know the Senator 
would not want his subcommittee to 
meet without having given warning to 
the minority Members, and without their 
approval and knowledge. I shall be 
glad to try to work out a satisfactory 
arrangement. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know the minority 
members of the subcommittee are as in- 
terested as I am in trying to have the 
hearings brought to a conclusion. I 
shall make the request again on Monday, 
or perhaps later today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator’s statement is correct, the minority 
members of the subcommittee have not 
notified the minority leader. 

Mr.MUNDT. Ishall get in touch with 
them, and later today or on Monday I 
shall again make the request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there is no further routine busi- 
ness, the Chair will lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, RELATING TO USE 
OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General 
Services to establish and operate motor 
vehicle pools and systems, to direct the 
Administrator to report the unauthor- 
ized use of Government motor vehicles 
and to authorize the United States Civil 
Service Commission to regulate operators 
of Government-owned motor vehicles, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3155) to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
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trator of General Services to establish 
and operate motor-vehicle pools and 
systems, to direct the Administrator to 
report the unauthorized use of Govern- 
ment motor vehicles and to authorize the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
to regulate operators of Government- 
owned motor vehicles, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MUNDT, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the bill 
was drafted in consultation with the 
counsel of the General Services Admin- 
istration, with officials of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the General Accounting 
Office, with the legislative counsel of the 
Senate, and with the staff of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. 

This bill seeks to further amend sec- 
tion 211 of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, by authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to establish 
and operate motor-vehicle pools and 
systems; directs the Administrator to 
report the unauthorized use or illegal 
conversion of Government-owned motor 
vehicles; and directs the Civil Service 
Commission to issue regulations requir- 
ing drivers of Government-owned motor 
vehicles to acquire drivers permits from 
the State or local political subdivision in 
which such cars are operated. 

The bill provides authority for the Ad- 
ministrator to fully utilize the services 
of commercial motor transport in han- 
dling the Government’s requirements. 

While it is designed primarily for ci- 
vilian officials and employees using pas- 
senger motor vehicles, the bill also in- 
cludes authority to make its provisions 
applicable, by appropriate regulations, to 
members of the uniformed services. As 
one who has been long interested in this 
particular problem, I have had brought 
to my attention complaints of great 
streams of cars from the Pentagon com- 
ing to the Capitol for hearings before the 
Committee on Appropriations and other 
committees, each car being driven by its 
individual chauffeur, each carrying an 
individual officer, and consequently 
magnifying the expense of transporta- 
tion to the Federal Government. The 
bill proposes to wrestle with this prob- 
lem, as well as with the extravagance of 
civilian employees in terms of the use of 
Government motor vehicles. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is there anything in 
the bill which would require a citizen of 
North Dakota or South Dakota, if he 
were to stay in Washington for a few 
weeks or a few months, to procure a li- 
cense to operate in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr.MUNDT. No; the bill does not re- 
late to such a situation; it deals only with 
Government-owned automobiles. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
South Dakota may remember that a few 
months ago the Senate had under con- 
sideration a bill which would have re- 
quired such a procedure. I merely 
wished to be certain that such a provi- 
sion was not included in the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from South Dakota, 
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Mr. MUNDT. Ican assure the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota that 
such a provision would not be included 
in any bill that I might introduce. 

Mr. LANGER. Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the Administrator 
finds it more economical, he will use 
existing taxicabs, local transit and bus 
facilities, or he may rely, in whole or in 
part, upon services from trucking com- 
panies for the movement of packages and 
other personal property, in lieu of Gov- 
ernment motor vehicles. These com- 
mercial operations may be used to sup- 
plement existing Government motor 
equipment, or to replace existing Govern- 
ment motor equipment, or in combina- 
tion therewith, whichever is deemed to 
be most economical. 

The bill would authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to consolidate 
present Government-operated bus or 
transportation systems and operate, or 
arrange for the operation thereof, and 
to make provisions for the furnishing, 
sale; and use of scrip, tokens, tickets, and 
similar devices for making payment, by 
the using agency, for the services ren- 
dered. For example, in Washington, 
D. C., today, more than 24 Government- 
owned buses are independently operated, 
daily, by several different agencies and 
these buses are supplemented by a still 
greater number of station wagons and 
carryalls. 

Under this bill, before establishing 
such motor vehicle pools or systems, the 
Administrator shall consult with the 
heads of the respective agencies and de- 
termine that economy, efficiency, and 
improved services will be possible 
through the establishment of such facil- 
ities. The bill provides that if it devel- 
ops, after 2 successive years, that such 
pool arrangements are not economical, 
the pool shall be discontinued and the 
equipment returned to the original own- 
ing agencies. 

The administrator is also authorized 
to exempt any agency, in whole or in 
part, from participation in the central- 
ized pooling of motor vehicles, if it inter- 
feres with the efficiency of the agency 
because of its operations in, first, remote 
areas; second, field activities requiring 
continuous operation of equipment; 
third, for security reasons, for law-en- 
forcement purposes, for investigative 
work; or, fourth, if such motor vehicles 
are used for military field training or 
tactical purposes. 

The bill recognizes that fleet operation 
of motor vehicles is big business and 
there are many advantages to be gained 
by adoption of improved methods and 
procedures which have clearly demon- 
strated that economy and efficiency can 
be attained by pooling automotive equip- 
ment in areas where a number of Gov- 
ernment agencies are concentrated in 
the same general area. These vehicles 
are now under the jurisdiction and con- 
trol of departments and agencies whose 
operations are scattered throughout the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, and many countries throughout 
the world. 

The American businessman has long 
recognized the value of pooling re- 
sources, material, personnel, motor ve- 
hicles, and other capital equipment. 
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The interchange of rolling stock by the 
railroads is an outstanding example of 
the pooling of equipment. The Federal 
Government operates, in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, 
the largest fleet of motor vehicles in the 
world. This fleet of commercial type 
motor vehicles, not including tactical or 
troop training equipment used exclu- 
sively for military purposes, includes 
approximately 260,000 automobiles and 
trucks. 

The Government’s methods of control 
of its quarter million commercial type 
motor vehicles are as out of date as is 
the use of a muzzle-loading rifle in this 
atomic age. Within the Government, 
some departments and agencies have 
good, sound motor vehicle control and 
policies, and have followed sound man- 
agement practices particularly in areas 
of greater vehicle density, to centralize 
their vehicle control and responsibility 
in intra-agency motor pools. But thou- 
sands of Government-owned motor ve- 
hicles are still assigned to the use of a 
single person or for a single job, and 
are not generally made available for 
other use, 

I understand that the average yearly 
cost to the Government for the opera- 
tion of each Government-owned auto- 
mobile is $700. ‘This includes the cost 
of repairs, fuel, lubricants, tires, wash- 
ing, polishing, storage. and depreciation. 

Industry and commercial fleet opera- 
tors figure that, to obtain the greatest 
degree of economy in the operation of 
motor vehicles, they should get from each 
unit approximately 20,000 miles of oper- 
ation per year. The Federal usage 
figures are slightly more than 9,000 miles 
a year for Government-owned sedans. 
A review of the annual motor vehicle 
report of the General Services Adminis- 
tration for the year ending June 30, 1953, 
shows a much lower mileage for some 
agencies. For example, table II of the 
report shows 11 agencies with an aver- 
age annual mileage of less than 5,000 
miles a year. Several agencies report 
less than 3,000 miles a year; and for one, 
the annual mileage is only 1,101 miles a 
year. 

The bill introduced by me will provide 
the means for eliminating, to a large 
extent, the assignment of vehicles for 
personal use, or for use restricted to a 
single job, and will provide a means for 
doing away with those vehicles which 
are now restricted for use requiring only 
a few thousand miles per year of oper- 
ation. In the Government there are 
already several intra-agency pools which 
have demonstrated the value and sav- 
ings to be obtained from the pooling of 
motor vehicles. 

Since July 1951, the General Services 
Administration has consolidated the 
operation of a small fleet of vehicles into 
a pool in Washington, resulting in a net 
reduction of from 330 to 272, or a total 
of 58 vehicles. At the same time, by 
taking full advantage of the availability 
of taxicabs and other publicly operated 
transportation, the General Services 
Administration was able to dispense with 
20 chauffeurs. These reductions repre- 
sent a saving of more than $75,000 
annually, while at the same time the 
agency absorbed an increase of about 20 
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percent in its workload. By extending 
its pooling arrangement to its 10 regional 
offices, the GSA was able to effect a re- 
duction of 261 motor vehicles, which 
made possible a saving of about $130,000 
a year to the Federal Government. 

I feel that what the General Services 
Administration has been able to do so 
well, other departments and agencies of 
the Government can do equally well, 
once the provisions of the proposed law 
become operative. 

The General Services Administration 
has recently established a consolidated 
motor vehicle pool in the Denver Federal 
Center, at Denver, Colo. This pilot in- 
ter-agency motor vehicle pool is used for 
transporting employees on official busi- 
ness, mail, and packages from one agency 
to another and to other designated 
places, with considerable savings to the 
Federal Government. 

An inventory of the Federal vehicles 
located at the Denver Federal Center, 
which was taken a few months prior to 
the establishment of the aforementioned 
pool, accounted for 644 motor vehicles. 
Since the establishment of the pool, this 
inventory has been reduced by 112 vehi- 
cles. Some of these vehicles were dis- 
posed of by sale, while others have been 
transferred to the field for the purpose 
of upgrading fleets owned by the par- 
ticipating agencies, thereby providing for 
the disposal of old vehicles which are 
less economical to operate, 

In addition to the foregoing reduc- 
tions, 13 passenger cars are now in proc- 
ess of disposal, and, as experience war- 
rants, further reductions will be made. 
Through the elimination of duplicating 
maintenance and service facilities and 
parallel use of vehicles between the Den- 
ver Federal Center and the downtown 
area, the Government has saved more 
than another $100,000 a year in person- 
nel, overhead expenses, and other related 
costs. 

I may point out that in this age of 
economy, when we are trying to reduce 
taxes, balance the budget, and make the 
dollar do its greatest amount of work, 
we will have to accumulate savings by a 
myriad small economies in order to ob- 
tain the consolidated savings which are 
required. There will not be very many 
times when there will be a tantalizing 
invitation hanging down from the sky 
showing us how we can save $2 billion, 
$5 billion, or $10 billion. But one deft 
bit of legislative footwork can effect cer- 
tain savings in an agency or a division 
at a time. As shown by the economy 
effected in the agency mentioned, such 
savings can add up to a tremendous 
total at the end of any fiscal year. I 
believe the committee of which I am a 
member will approve the proposed legis- 
lation. I have every confidence it will 
be approved by the Congress, and that 
the savings which are now predicted will 
finally eventuate. 

A survey made at the Denver Federal 
Center last year indicated that approxi- 
mately 250 Government vehicles entered 
or left the center each day. Much of 
this travel was between the Federal cen- 
ter and downtown Denver, and the cost 
of an average round trip, figuring the 
employee's time, the cost of the vehicle, 
and other factors involved, is about $7. 
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Therefore, one of the first operations 
after the establishment of the inter- 
agency pool was the establishment of a 
combination personnel and package- 
carrying service throughout the center, 
and between the center and the down- 
town areas. A recent travel count indi- 
cated that the number of vehicles enter- 
ing and leaving the center had now been 
reduced to less than 50 daily. That is 
from 250 a day down to 50 a day. Obvi- 
ously, that represents a very substantial 
saving, and it represents the type of 
saving in government which has been 
practically altogether ignored, but it is 
the type of saving which private business 
and industry insist upon getting in their 
operations, This alone represents a very 
substantial saving. Upon passage of 
this bill, the General Services Admin- 
istration contemplates the early estab- 
lishment of consolidated motor vehicle 
pools or transportation systems in at 
least 15 areas of high motor-vehicle den- 
sity, that is New York City, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Dallas-Fort Worth, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Seattle. 
The establishment of these pools will re- 
sult in an overall reduction of more than 
3,000 vehicles, representing an initial 
savings to the Government of more than 
$1% million annually. We can save the 
American taxpayers $1132 million an- 
nually by enacting legislation which 
will simply insist upon ordinary business- 
like methods in Government agencies, in 
the manner in which we are now obtain- 
ing it in the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Once these pools are fully established 
and under efficient operation, the pro- 
gram would be extended to include more 
than 100 pools throughout the country, 
resulting in a reduction of at least 10,000 
motor vehicles and a savings of $5 mil- 
lion annually. 

This fleet of Government vehicles re- 
quires, in its annual operation, as many 
as a million drivers, most of whom at 
some time operate these vehicles on the 
highways of the United States. At the 
present time, more than 90 percent of 
these drivers are operating vehicles inci- 
dental to other occupations; and al- 
though the Civil Service Commission has 
established regulations for minimum 
driver’s requirements for those employ- 
ees hired as operators or chauffeurs, 
the part-time drivers which total about 
900,000, operate Government vehicles 
subject to no requirements whatsoever. 

To correct this serious situation and 
improve the safety of our highways, this 
bill provides that the United States Civil 
Service Commission shall issue regula- 
tions to cover executive agencies with 
respect to authorizing personnel to op- 
erate Government-owned vehicles. The 
bill has a further advantage in helping 
to reduce the number of motor-vehicle 
accidents, and thereby reduce the lia- 
bility of the Government resulting from 
such accidents. Such regulations shall 
prescribe standards for physical fitness 
for authorized operators, and shall re- 
quire all operators and prospective op- 
erators to obtain State and local licenses 
or permits such as would be required for 
the operation of similar vehicles for 
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other than official purposes. The head 
of each executive agency would issue 
such orders and directives as may be 
necessary to comply with such regula- 
tions, and would make therein appropri- 
ate provisions for periodically testing 
the physical fitness of operators and 
prospective operators, and for the sus- 
pension or eradication of authorization 
to operate motor vehicles. 

The bill further provides that the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services shall, 
during the normal course of his opera- 
tions, report any violations of the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of July 16, 
1914, as amended, title 5, United States 
Code, section 78, or of section 641 of the 
Criminal Code, title 18, United States 
Code, section 641, involving the conver- 
sion by Government officials or employ- 
ees of a Government-owned or Govern- 
ment-leased motor vehicle to his own use 
or to the use of others. The Administra- 
tor shall report such violations to the 
head of the agency in which the official 
or employee concerned is employed, for 
further investigation and appropriate 
disciplinary action under section 5, or, 
where appropriate, shall refer such mat- 
ters to the Attorney General, for prose- 
cution. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I should 
like to state that my interest in the 
number and utilization of Government- 
owned cars is not new. As a matter of 
fact, in 1950, when the Committee on 
Government Operations had under con- 
sideration an amendment to the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act, providing for the identification of 
motor vehicles, I recommended that each 
passenger-carrying vehicle be clearly 
marked “For official use only.” From 
my studies in 1950, I found that a great 
number of Government-owned automo- 
biles, bearing Federal Government li- 
cense plates, were strangely parked late 
at night, all over Washington, in unusual 
places where one would scarcely expect 
official business to be undertaken. My 
amendment in 1950 was adopted, and is 
today the law of the land. However, it 
is not being quite completely carried 
out, followed, implemented, and enforced, 

One of the objectives of the commit- 
tee, in connection with the new bill, is 
to make certain that Government agen- 
cies now enforce the law, which provides 
that every Government-owned automo- 
bile shall have clearly marked on it, for 
identification purposes, the words “For 
Official Use Only.” Those words are to 
be painted in large, conspicuous letters 
at a place on the automobile where they 
can be seen. 

So, Mr. President, as the result of the 
adoption of my amendment, Govern- 
ment-owned passenger-carrying vehicles 
now in use in the District of Columbia 
and throughout the United States ordi- 
narily and usually carry this official in- 
scription, and alert the public to the 
fact that such vehicles are ones for 
which Mr. John Taxpayer is responsible; 
he pays for the gasoline, he pays the 
salary of the man who rides in the auto- 
mobile; he pays for the automobile and 
for its use. So he has a right to know 
why the car is where it is, when it is, 
because it is there on official business. 
Of course, that does not hold in the case 
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of automobiles used by investigative 
agencies or for security reasons. 

Mr. President, the bill I have intro- 
duced may not be acceptable to all de- 
partments and agencies throughout the 
Government. I recognize that. How- 
ever, I believe the pooling of motor ve- 
hicles, in the manner contemplated un- 
der the bill, will be acceptable to most 
of the agencies; and when the bill is 
fully implemented, and fully understood, 
I believe enormous savings in manpower, 
and Federal expenditures will be pos- 
sible, and costly duplicating services in 
this field will be reduced to a minimum. 

We expect to hold hearings on the bill 
in the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. We shall listen courteously and 
sympathetically to any protests which 
may be submitted by Government agen- 
cies who feel that they should not be 
compelled to operate according to this 
efficiency criteria. However, we shall be 
rather persistent and rather insistent in 
driving toward the goal contemplated by 
the bill, namely, that in the use of Gov- 
ernment-owned motor vehicles, the tax- 
payers shall enjoy the same benefits, in 
terms of efficient operation, that the 
stockholders of a corporation enjoy in 
connection with the use of automobiles 
owned by the corporation of which they 
happen to be stockholders. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
previously I discussed with the minority 
leader a proposed unanimous consent 
agreement that when the Senate com- 
pletes its work today, it take a recess 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 
I now ask unanimous consent to that 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State Government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am opposed to Senate 
bill 49. 

I presume I shall never get a “lei” for 
what I am now about to say. 

In justice to my many distinguished 
colleagues here in this body, and to the 
other great Americans whose photo- 
graphs garnish the colorful brochures 
financed by the high-pressured lobby 
supporting this bill, a lobby having of- 
fices here in the city of Washington 
with its main office in Hawaii, I shall 
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never be entitled to one. This lobby no 
doubt is a mere continuation of the one 
which existed prior to President Pierce’s 
time, and which has apparently con- 
tinued uninterrupted since then. 

In the course of our history there have 
been many debates in the Senate on the 
proper exercise of constitutional power, 
not only by the executive and judicial 
branches of our Government, but also 
by the legislative branch. Some of those 
debates revolved around great historical 
events. One related to the Louisiana 
Purchase during Jefferson’s administra- 
tion. A great constitutional debate pre- 
ceded the Civil War. Another great his- 
torical and eventful debate, not alto- 
gether unlike the one we concluded here 
a week or so ago, or possibly just then 
begun, was had in the House and Senate 
relating to the annexation of the Ha- 
waiian Islands in 1898. 

I have persuaded myself to open a few 
pages of the history of those debates of 
1898 to ascertain facts about the genesis 
of the bill, some facts about what may 
be in chapters of the preceding and in- 
tervening books in order to better un- 
derstand recent revelations. 

The two committee reports (1951) and 
the present report—1954—are almost as 
colorful in their ex parte accounts, as 
the glossy brochures we have seen float- 
ing around here. These reports are as 
fragrant as flowers from the islands in 
their choice of praiseworthy words and 
their appeals for statehood. I propose 
to prove some things to the contrary, 
notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the persistent efforts of 
the strong, monied forces arrayed in 
favor of statehood. 

The assertions of the President and 
our former President, the casual en- 
dorsements of both political parties, and 
the reports of several Secretaries of the 
Interior, the other Departments of the 
Government, and the endorsements by 
the groups beginning on page 5 of the 
report supporting statehood, warrant 
serious and reflective consideration. All 
the testimony in the various hearings 
more than justify my own personal 
opinion in opposition to statehood. All 
of these arguments, presentations, and 
endorsements for statehood have 
aroused my curiosity. They have com- 
pelled me to delve into some of the past 
of the Hawaiian situation. My curiosi- 
ty was intensified and sharpened by the 
unadulterated dicta in the opinions of 
the Supreme Court cited in the report. 

I found in the reports not one opinion 
which was anything but dictum. If 
Senators will read them they will come 
to the same conclusion. 

As a lawyer I have always known that 

when an adversary in a lawsuit had to 
rely upon obiter dicta to support his 
legal position, he did not have a strong 
case. 
The proponents, of S. 49, the Members 
of the Senate and the country are en- 
titled to some of the results of my in- 
quiries. All are entitled to the reasons 
which prompt my opposition. 

I find that there are basic, funda- 
mental, and overriding objections to the 
pending measure: 

First. The admission of the Hawaiian 
Islands as a Territory on July 6, 1898, 
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was clouded; the admission carried with 
it no promise of statehood, either legal 
or moral. In fact, every historical fact, 
presumption, and imputation are to the 
contrary. 

Second. The noncontiguity of the 
islands comprising the archipelago of 
Hawaii and the heterogeneous composi- 
tion of the varying racial elements 
scattered throughout the islands make 
them unfit for statehood. 

Third. The grave threat of commu- 
nism in these islands persists, notwith- 
standing the contrary contentions of the 
proponents of S. 49. 

I shall confine myself only to the first 
objection, as it relates to Hawaii. Sen- 
ators will notice that I stated three ob- 
jections. That means that I shall have 
three speeches to make on the pending 
bill. However, today I shall confine 
myself to the first objection. 

Before exploring these reasons, a few 
preliminary observations may well be 
made. I shall touch on them later at 
length. Measures often come before us 
for our decision as one of the policy- 
making branches of our Government— 
and thank God, despite some present-day 
distracting distortions, Congress is still 
“the policymaking branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” Should we whisper and shy 
in stating a truth? The truth may of- 
fend some world-encircling do-gooder. 
There are some tangent members of the 
fourth estate—the so-called liberals of 
a particular class of intelligentsia—who 
tremble to the core at hearing the truth. 

When one speaks of the Constitution 
nowadays and pleads for its continued 
reverence, he is considered out of date. 
He is outmoded. He is not in step with 
the progress of mankind. He must shut 
his eyes to the lessons of history. He 
must foreclose his mind to the pitfalls 
of the past. He must reach out with a 
bottle of milk for every Hottentot in- 
habiting the globe. He must gloss over 
things. He must concoct fancy phrases 
to depict an insidious menace. He must 
be afraid to cali a spade a spade. He 
may offend some metropolitan news- 
paper with international leanings. He 
may go down in contemporary history as 
being crude. Some of the press of his 
times called Andrew Jackson crude. 
Some of the press of his time called 
Abraham Lincoln crude. 

Oh, how the press of his day pilloried 
Jackson for his crudeness. Now watch 
the newspapers detract from what I say 
here in these debates and when I have 
not yet claimed credit for being able to 
keep company with such as Jackson and 
Lincoln. With regard to Lincoln, I 
should like to quote from a great prede- 
cessor of mine, at whose political shrine 
as a child I used to worship, one of the 
great Senators from South Carolina, 
Benjamin R. Tillman, back in the days 
when the Hawaiian debate was held in 
the Senate, in 1898. I read from page 
6533 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 30, 1898: 

What has Hawaii got to do with the war 
except the pretense, the flimsy pretense, that 
we need it as a coaling station? It is apart 
and away from the general question of thé 
Spanish War. It came here before the war 
was thought of. These islands have been 
knocking at our door trying to get in under 
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the protection of our flag for years, and I 
will explain their motives and their reasons. 
It is and has always been a wonder that we 
bought Pearl Harbor and allowed the sugar 
producers of Hawaii to bring in their sugar 
free, to that extent reducing our revenue. 
We have presented to those planters $72 mil- 
Hon of remitted duties on sugar since the 
time the reciprocity treaty went into effect. 


It must be remembered that in those 
days people spoke of millions of dollars, 
but in these days we speak of billions of 
dollars. The first billion-dollar appro- 
priation bill was passed by Congress in 
1911, and it defeated most of the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in 1912. 

When were those words uttered? 
Were they uttered on February 12, Lin- 
coln’s birthday? No. No, they were 
uttered on the floor of the Senate at the 
very time all precedents for the admis- 
sion of Territories to the United States 
were being shattered. They were being 
uttered on June 30, 1898. Many men of 
the South have gladly uttered those 
sentiments. I am proud to be able to- 
day to subscribe to them. 

This great predecessor of mine con- 
tributed another startling statement to 
history. It appears on page 6529 of the 
Record and I quote him as follows: 

Therefore, I announce as my fixed belief 
that the proposition to annex a sovereignty 
by joint resolution as Territory, not to admit 
it as a State, is unconstitutional; and that 
must have been the view of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as is shown by the fact 
that the committee originally brought in 
this question in the shape of a treaty. The 
treaty met approval, and they presented it 
to the Senate for action, and they only resort 
to the present form of action by resolution 
after they have failed to obtain the consti- 
tutional two-thirds vote and are determined 
to have majority rule here without regard to 
the Constitution. 


Remember, Mr. President, that up 
until that time no Territory had been 
annexed to the United States by a mere 
majority vote of the House and Senate. 
x That is what was said in that day and 

me. 

Realism requires the fortitude to brave 
the elements of contemporary slander 
and ridicule. The consideration of the 
pending bill demands realism and truth. 
Moreover, the situation we have today 
demands a forthright appraisal of every 
factor involved. 

It is a serious matter, Mr. President, 
that we have under consideration today, 
when we are preparing to vote on the 
question of whether we shall admit a 
Territory which is located thousands of 
miles out in the Pacific Ocean. If we 
admit the Territory of Hawaii to state- 
hood, what can we say to Puerto Rico 
when she desires to come into the Union? 
What can we say to Guam when she de- 
sires to enter the Union? What could 
we say to the Philippines if they should 
desire to enter the Union as a State? 

I am warning the Senate that the 
areas I have mentioned and many more, 
will be knocking at our door. I predict 
that requests for statehood will come 
from as far away as Italy. Italy will 
want to be a State of the United States. 
That is already being talked about in 
Italy. I am warning the United States 
again that if we try to spread out we 
shall begin to deteriorate. 
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Study the history of other nations 
which have arisen in the past and note 
that when they extended their borders 
unduly, they met their downfall. 

I shall discuss the main reasons for 
my opposition, and the lesser ones, 
without fear or favor; I shall discuss 
the issues involved without rancor or ill 
will. I shall discuss them, if you please, 
with due respect to that greatly diver- 
sified constituency sprinkled through- 
out this litter of islands. I shall discuss 
them as an American and for Americans. 

Mr, President, I am not one who has 
gone entirely wild for the doctrine of 
internationalism. The trouble with the 
United States today, as I see it, is that 
we are thinking so much of other na- 
tions that we fail to stop and consider 
America as much as we should. 

Fortunately, the issues presented by 
S. 49 are not partisan in character; 
they never have been. They were not 
partisan in 1898. In fact, from a po- 
litical point of view—if this were a con- 
sideration—my party might in a short 
time and in the long run be aided by 
the passage of this enabling act. The 
Democrats control Honolulu. Without 
Honolulu, the islands would not deserve 
the record of the testimony of a single 
day’s hearing on the subject matter. 
The big fiy in the ointment is that my 
party there is dominated and dictated 
to by the Communists. 

Let that sink in. 

To me the questions involved tran- 
scend every iota of political expediency. 
They oyerreach every partisan consid- 
eration. 

What is best for these United States is 
the question that concerns me. Glossy 
statements about the example we may 
set for the rest of the world, and in the 
Pacific area in particular, have not the 
slightest appeal either to my reason or 
sentiment. Such puerility of thought 
should be addressed to the kindergarten 
classes. I am here, to use the favorite 
expression of another of my predeces- 
sors, as an ambassador to the United 
States Senate from the sovereign State 
of South Carolina, to help legislate and 
formulate a national policy for the good 
of the United States. The rule for my 
conduct is what the people of South 
Carolina and of the United States think 
of me as I perform my duties in keeping 
with what light and conscience the Al- 
mighty has seen fit to endow me. 

What others may think of me—in for- 
eign lands, in the Pacific, in Russia, in 
the Far East, or in Hawaii, if you please, 
or elsewhere—influences me very, very 
little. I am not at all persuaded by an 
internationalist press nor by any of its 
wings, left, right, or center. We are here 
to legislate for what is good and for 
what is best for these United States as a 
whole. If not, we ought to go home. 
That is our sworn constitutional duty, 
our prime responsibility, and the main 
purpose for our presence in this body. 

My record on the foreign “give away” 
programs is singularly consistent. This 
proposal, in my judgment, is just another 
phase of a philosophy of looking out for 
the welfare of others and utterly neg- 
lecting our own. 

Mankind has made great and unique 
progress since July 7, 1898, when these 
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islands were dealt to us under the table 
as a Territory. But 12 inches still make 
a foot; 3 feet still make a yard; 24 hours 
still make a day. The Constitution of 
the United States, so far as admitting 
new Territories and new States is con- 
cerned, remains unchanged. The pre- 
cepts and warnings of our great forebears 
still remain the wisest counsel. 

I am thankful that the admission of 
the Hawaiian Islands as a Territory, on 
that hot day in July of 1898, was not 
then, and is not now, considered a party 
question. Both parties have endorsed 
the proposition. Neither has been right. 

I am one who feels that generally 
party platforms should be followed; but 
a platform is something on which to try 
to get into office, and is not used there- 
after, anyway. All of us know how the 
planks of a platform are adopted at na- 
tional conventions. I have attended 
conventions. We are told, “We must 
adopt this. It will not do any harm, so 
let us put it in.“ Of course, that is not 
said openly, but it is true, nevertheless. 
Neither convention apparently has 
studied the proposition with sufficient 
care to pass impartial judgment on it. 
Someone sometime ago said that our 
republic would have been destroyed long 
ago if the party in power had adopted 
all the political planks in its platform. I 
believe that statement to be true. The 
admission of these islands as a Territory, 
in my judgment, constituted a fraud in 
1898. If we admit them now as a State, 
we perpetuate that fraud. Nowhere in 
the Constitution is there power to expel 
a State. That is something which must 
be remembered. The Constitution 
makes it easy for a Territory to come 
into the Union, but once a State, it is 
impossible to get it out. When the Con- 
stitution was adopted, our Founding 
Fathers never had in mind anything 
such as is now proposed ever happening. 
If they had, they would have included 
some protection. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Thirteen Original States 
were closely knitted together. 

Now it is proposed to separate the 
United States. Someone has said that 
a country divided against itself will fall, 
or words to that effect. Certainly the 
United States will become divided if a 
Territory far out in the Pacific Ocean, 
2,100 miles from the mainland is to be 
admitted as a State. The most we 
should do is to guarantee it a republi- 
can form of government. Sovereignty 
over these islands now is vested in Con- 
gress. If we divest ourselves of it, it will 
be gone not for a while; it will be gone 
forever. Our ability to recall a mistake 
will be forever lost, if this bill passes. 
If a Senator has in his mind any doubt 
at all about this proposal he should vote 
against admission, because he never will 
have an opportunity in the future to 
undo his mistake. 

I cannot scan the debates on the ad- 
mission of these islands as a Territory 
without a feeling that all the precedents 
theretofore established for the admission 
of new lands as Territories were violated; 
even, I conclude, the intendments and 
spirit of our Constitutio= were violated. 
Once having been violated, to admit the 
islands now as a State would be merely 
@ prolongation and perpetuation of an 
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original wrong. Shall we give our stamp 
of approval to an improper act? A re- 
view of the history at that time is worth 
recalling. 

The reports of the committees of re- 
cent Congresses, on the admission of 
these islands, so far <3 I can ascertain, 
are as silent as the grave on certain vital 
points. So have been the several de- 
bates in the recent sessions of Congress. 

The reports give us a sugar-coated pill. 
We are advised to take it. Have Senators 
ever read a report that did not advise 
the Senate to accept it? The two reports 
I have seen seem to say that what is 
therein contained is good for what ails 
us and, alas, the Hawaiians, too. These 
reports want to cast some moral duty on 
us to admit this vast group of islands as 
a State. There is neither moral nor legal 
duty on us to do anything of the kind. 
I shall prove it. There is no duty other- 
wise persuasive upon us, and I shall prove 
it. A lei hung around our necks is too 
much for a historical lie at the expense 
of sound precedent, possible constitu- 
tional transgression, and, greater still, 
the assumption of a responsibility we 
never agreed to assume. Not with me. 
One cannot by transposing the two let- 
ters “i” and “e” satisfy my curiosity, my 
conscience, or my understanding of the 
facts and precedents involved. 

These islands, throughout all the com- 
mittee reports of Congress, are generally 
referred to as Hawaii. That is in itself a 
misnomer. To refer to them as a unit 
is to blind ourselves to the realities of 
their situation. These islands were ad- 
mitted as a Territory under the pure 
camouflage of a war measure, as a na- 
tional necessity as such, in 1898, and 
then by virtue of the powerful influences 
of the shipping and sugar trusts. More- 
over, they were admitted in derogation 
of the precedents, and not in pursuance 
of them. They were admitted in the July 
heat of summer without so much as a 
report from the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Their admission was 
jammed down the throats of the Amer- 
ican people during the hysteria of war. 
The debates in this body will show only 
a few Senators had the temerity to speak 
at length in favor of their admission. 
Their reasons were those ostensibly born 
of pure war hysteria and flowery senti- 
ment, reinforced by the powers of the 
shipping and sugar trusts. No commit- 
tee report was necessary. No argument 
based upon precedent or constitutional 
power could overcome the reasons as- 
signed the argument of the annexation- 
ists. Of what concern was precedent 
when the votes were present? Of what 
concern was the Constitution if the pro- 
ponents then had the power? We have 
an opportunity now, at this late date, to 
make amends for that wrongdoing. 

A refrendum on the question of ad- 
mission was denied to the inhabitants of 
Hawaii. Slave labor in the islands con- 
tinued. An oligarchy strong enough to 
convert itself from rule under a king to 
rule under a queen, to provisional gov- 
ernment, and then to a republic, existed. 
The debates of 1898 prove the statements 
which I make now. 

It is not my desire to rehash too much 
of the history of that period. The ef- 
fluvium of that era may be too much for 
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our modern nostrils. A little is neces- 
sary. Only a portion is necessary to 
overcome the transparent polish with 
which the report says the treaty pro- 
rosed by President Pierce in 1854 to in- 
corporate the Kingdom of Hawaii failed 
because the King of the islands died. 
Does that justify the statement in the 
committee report that the sentiment for 
admitting Hawaii as a State had its 
genesis in 1854? The committee does 
not do the President of that day the 
honor to say that he ignored the ostend 
manifesto which provided that we either 
buy or take Cuba. What are the facts? 
The ruling oligarchy in Hawaii, against 
the people’s will, forced its King to pro- 
pose the treaty to us. I ask my col- 
leagues to look into the history of the 
time and ascertain whether that is not 
a correct siatement. The annexation 
movement originated in the islands. 
There was the genesis. The report seeks 
to convey the impression that because 
the King died, the treaty failed. That 
is not necessarily so. The treaty never 
reached the United States Senate in 1854 
for its advice and consent. I do not be- 
lieve that back in those days it would 
have been attempted by Executive order. 
The successor to the dead King was more 
amenable to the will of his people and 
less agreeable to the oligarchy. 

Prior to taking over the Hawaiian 
Islands as a Territory, no Territory had 
ever before become attached to our 
Union without the consent of the people 
in such Territories. No land had ever 
before been annexed to the United States 
except by treaty. None ever has come 
into the Union since except as a Terri- 
tory, predicated upon the consent of the 
people concerned. Our power to acquire 
territory was never before employed 
except through treaty. Senator Morgan, 
for some reason history may never re- 
veal, on February 2, 1893, dug out of the 
Archives the original proposals in 1854 
by the Hawaiians to President Pierce 
for a treaty. That proposed treaty of 
annexation was debated in the Senate 
for several years prior to the Newlands 
Joint Resolution—debated, if you please, 
in executive session. 

The proponents of the acquisition of 
these islands did not have the votes then 
to ratify a treaty. That is why, when we 
came into possession of the islands 
through the pretense, the sham, the 
guise, and the fraud of a war necessity, a 
joint resolution was employed. It was 
because there were not the votes in favor 
of taking the islands by treaty as pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 

Some will say we took Texas in as a 
State without a treaty. Texas came in 
as a State predicated upon the 3-to-1 
majority vote of its people. 

What were our acquisitions prior to 
the admission of the Hawaiian Islands? 
Here they are: 

- (a) Louisiana was purchased by 
treaty from France on April 30, 1803. 

(b) Florida by treaty with Spain, 
February 22, 1819. 

(c) New Mexico—and I see the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] in the Chamber—by treaty with 
Mexico, February 2, 1848. 

- (d) Alaska by treaty with Russia, 
March 30, 1867. 
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(e) Arizona had her borders extended 
by the Gadsden Treaty with Mexico, De- 
cember 3, 1853, and June 30, 1854. 

(f) California by conquest and treaty, 
February 2, 1848. 

Texas was and is easily distinguishable 
from the rest. Need I defend the ad- 
mission of this great State? Our own 
people helped to free Texas from Mex- 
ico. Was not the great Sam Houston, 
of Tennessee, its first Governor? He 
helped to frame for that State its con- 
stitution. I am proud to say that the 
other Senator from that State, along 
with Sam Houston, was a native South 
Carolinian, Thomas J. Rusk. Two of 
the commanders at the Alamo were 
South Carolinians. Texas was and is 
our kith and kin. Flesh of our flesh 
and our own blood and fiber. Can that 
be said of Hawaii? 

To compare the Texans of 1836 with 
the Hawaiians of 1898 or those of today 
would be an affront to the fortitude, the 
intelligence, and Americanism of those 
honored patriots of our past. 

In 1898, the scheme for admitting 
these islands was successful in bypassing 
a previously existing precedent based on 
an interpretation of our Constitution. 
Shall we also engage in such a bypassing 
procedure? Shall we continue and per- 
petuate the perfidy thus begun? 

To illustrate further the power of the 
Sugar Trust, let us look again at the 
record of the past. 

Senator Pettigrew offered an amend- 
ment to free the thousands of slave 
laborers who were under contract with 
the Sugar Trust. His amendment was 
as follows: 

That the contract-labor laws and all laws, 
civil or criminal, now in force in the islands 
by which men are held for service for a defi- 
nite term, except in punishment for crime 
whereof the party has been duly convicted, 


are hereby repealed. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, 6709.) 


That Senate yielded to the power of 
the Sugar Trust, and rejected the amend- 
ment by a vote of 22 yeas to 41 nays— 
and did so, Mr. President, despite the 
fact that our Constitution protects the 
people against imprisonment without 
proper trial. 

At that time Senator Bacon submitted 
the following amendment: 

That this resolution shall not be opera- 
tive and of binding effect upon either the 
United States of America or the Republic 
of Hawaii until same shall have been con- 
sented to and approved by the majority of 
voters voting at an election to be held in 
the Hawaiian Islands, at which election all 
male natives of said islands of the age of 
21 years and all the naturalized male per- 
sons in said island of the age of 21 years 
shall be duly qualified voters. The said elec- 
tion shall be held at a time and in a manner 
and under regulations to be prescribed by 
the President of the United States. 


This was voted down 42 to 20—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD; page 6710. 

Mr. President, an examination of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for that date re- 
veals that almost the same Senators 
who voted against the amendment I have 
previously mentioned, voted against this 
one. 

I contend with no fear of successful 
contradiction that we absorbed the Ha- 
waiian Islands to satisfy the greed of the 
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Sugar Trust. We already had a com- 
mercial and defensive treaty with Ha- 
waii. It had been in existence for years 
and could not be broken without a year's 
previous notice. We did not need the 
islands as a defense outpost. Under the 
treaty, we had the use of Pearl Harbor 
as a coaling station. General Schofield, 
of that day, said, as I shall show later on, 
that the islands were not necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war 
against Spain. That war gave a pre- 
tense for us to do what was done. The 
emergency of war, a poor excuse, was 
not a real justification. The arguments 
then made, and the ones which now may 
be made, will never justify the action the 
United States took at that time. 

It may be asked, “Then what should 
be done?” I think we have been debat- 
ing that point for several days. Mr. 
President, let the people of Hawaii rule 
and govern themselves; let us turn them 
loose. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 
ers JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. DANIEL, Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina think it is unfor- 
tunate that so few Members of the Sen- 
ate have been present to hear the alter- 
native proposal which was made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] and other Members of the Sen- 
ate for commonwealth status? The en- 
tire Senate should know the details of 
the alternative under which the people 
of Hawaii would have local self-govern- 
ment, representation in regard to taxa- 
tion, and all the other things to which 
they are entitled, without sending two 
Senators to the Senate of the United 
States and without sending two Mem- 
bers to the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives? Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina think it is unfor- 
tunate that the presentation of the al- 
ternative proposal for commonwealth 
status has not been heard by more 
Members of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; it is a shame that a greater number 
of Members are not interested in learn- 
ing more about Hawaii and in studying 
that proposal. 

Mr. President, as I said earlier in my 
remarks, in a subsequent speech I shall 
make, I shall inform the Senate what is 
taking place in Hawaii at the present 
time, insofar as communism is con- 
cerned, 

How strange it is that some persons 
in the United States will cry out against 
communism, and perhaps will succeed 
in calling attention to a person who was 
a Communist 10 or 15 years ago, and 
will think it is a real accomplishment 
to be able to point to such a person, 
whereas the statehood proposal calls for 
the admission to the Union, as a State, 
of an area in which there are thousands 
45 avowed Communists at the present 

e. 
Mr. DANIEL. As a matter of fact, 
they are in control of the most powerful 
labor union in the islands, are they not? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. The Sugar Trust, which I have pre- 
viously mentioned, has been converted 
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into another trust by the labor leaders. 
Hall is one of them, and I believe some 
of the others have been mentioned in 
the course of this debate. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. As regards the alterna- 
tive proposal of commonwealth status 
for Hawaii, does not the Senator from 
South Carolina find that the newspapers 
of Hawaii have not given much coverage 
to that proposal, and that the citizens of 
Hawaii who favor commonwealth status 
have had a difficult time in getting that 
alternative proposal before the people 
of the islands? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I know that to be true. Furthermore, 
the newspapers of Hawaii are not the 
only ones that have not given adequate 
coverage to this subject, for we find that 
very little about the commonwealth al- 
ternative proposal has been published in 
the newspapers of the United States. It 
would seem that the newspapers simply 
do not want that alternative proposal 
to be understood by the people. 

Mr. DANIEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Let me say that I take the morning 
newspaper, here in Washington; and fol- 
lowing the submission of the amend- 
ment which calls for giving common- 
wealth status to Hawaii and Alaska, I 
was unable to find in the morning news- 
paper even one line devoted to that sub- 
ject; the morning newspaper did not 
even publish a statement to the effect 
that the substitute proposal for common- 
wealth status had been submitted on the 
floor of the Senate and had been de- 
bated. 

So the Senator from South Carolina is 
decidedly correct when he points out 
that both in Hawaii and in some places 
here at home it has been impossible, 
apparently, to have the newspapers pub- 
lish information regarding the advan- 
tages of commonwealth status, rather 
than statehood, for these two Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If today a proposal were offered in the 
Senate to give some money to another 
country, even though it were a satellite 
of Russia, it would be on the front pages 
of the newspapers. It seems that a great 
many of our newspapers want something 
done for every country except the United 
States. I do not know why that is. 

All the proposed treaties of 1854, 1893, 
and 1897, and the joint resolution of 
1898 assert that the Hawaiian Islands 
were dependent upon us for their very 
existence as an independent entity. 
Nothing was said of our dependence on 
them or Pearl Harbor. There were no 
defenses in Hawaii at the time. We had 
to build and pay for them all. With the 
military and naval evidence to support 
the contention that the islands were not 
necessary for our defense. I find in the 
old CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the argument 
of a layman, Representative Howard, 
which to my mind is incontrovertible. 
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On page 5900 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 14, 1898, is the following: 

It is insisted that it is not for the Hawaiian 
trade alone that annexation is desirable, but 
that we should become the master of the 
commerce of the Pacific, and that to do this 
our merchant marine should have a coaling 
station, and the proportionately increased 
Navy to protect it should have a naval sta- 
tion on these islands, and that no extensive 
plan of commercial conquest in the Pacific 
can ignore these necessities of a successful 
career. All that I have said as to our rights 
in Pearl Harbor for a Navy applies equally 
to the merchant marine. The treaty that 
secures it for the one purpose embraces also 
the other. 

Before leaving the case of the annexation- 
ists, I desire to comment on the emergency 
argument, to catch, if I can, hold and analyze 
the ghost story with which we are to be 
frightened into annexation, that if we do 
not annex Hawaii some other nation will. 
Hawaii can only be annexed by her consent 
or against it. Annexation by her consent 
implies that she will consider it desirable 
and seek it, and presumably for her material 
or political advantage, or both, and if for 
her material advantage, the nation with 
whom the alliance is sought must do as 
well or better by her than our commercial 
reciprocity treaty now results. 

Or if for political advantage, she confesses 
the instability of the republic, or, deeper 
still, her incapacity for self-government by 
any form of political organization. As it is, 
we pay her for the privilege of giving her 
what she needs of us. I can hardly believe 
that any other nation would be disposed to 
a like sacrificing liberality. If any other 
power can better protect her than ourselves, 
then how could we protect her either as our 
colony or as a sister State of the Union, if 
such more puissant and ambitious power 
sought to sever the relations between us? 

Hawaii annexed as a State or as a Terri- 
tory of the United States is not more secure 
in that relation than the power of our arms 
on land and sea can make her, and Hawaii 
as a friendly and independent government, 
under the aegis of our protection, could not 
be conquered until we ourselves were con- 
quered, and if the power existed to conquer 
us, neither alliance nor annexation could 
increase our resistance or her security. The 
power of Cuba or of Puerto Rico, offensive 
or defensive, is the power of Spain; and 
the power of Jamaica is but the power of 
Great Britain. 


Consequently, it could not be con- 
tended in good faith that we needed a 
defensive outpost for coaling purposes. 
We had colliers then. Hawaii had no 
coal. Coal had to be taken there first 
before we could go there to get it. It 
was conquest for trade purposes pure 
and simple. 

The Senate is now given a tardy oppor- 
tunity to correct an evil perpetrated on 
us 56 years ago. Does the present re- 
port of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs make reference to any of 
the history connected with our obtain- 
ing jurisdiction over these islands, except 
in a most pleasant ex-parte fashion? It 
does not. Why not liberate these islands 
as we liberated the Philippines? Such 
an argument today, considering the mil- 
lions upon millions we have poured into 
them, would appear preposterous. These 
billions do not include the millions we 
have lost in import duties from 1887 
through July 7, 1898. I, for one, would 
prefer it. Liberalize their laws, if any 
hardships exist. None exist. If any 
exist and the Congress is made aware of 
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them, I, for one, will vote to liberalize 
their laws. Would the proponents of 
this measure incorporate these islands 
as counties in the States of California, 
Oregon, or Washington? This idea is 
not original with me. Do those States 
wish them integrated into their body 
politic, as territories or counties by rea- 
son of the par-excellence of those citi- 
zens? They could very easily be made 
first-class citizens of any of the States 
I have mentioned if it were desirable. 
Frankly, I could not sell such an idea to 
the people of South Carolina. If they 
are not good enough to be counties in 
one of our existing States, these islands 
have not the slightest merit to their 
claim to become States. Do Senators 
want them as counties in their States? 
They can get them in by treaty if some 
State will say it will take them. If their 
envelopment is good for all of us, why is 
it not good for some of us? Remember 
time and space have been annihilated. 
They are closer to us now than Wash- 
ington was to San Francisco when Cali- 
fornia was admitted. 
STATEHOOD NEVER PROMISED 


Let us look at the question of state- 
hood. My position is that statehood 
never was promised. In the background 
material submitted by the committee, 
the report states that the genesis goes 
back to the suggestion of President 
Pierce in a proposed treaty. Did Pierce 
originate it or did the Hawaiians origi- 
nate it? It might be a sufficient answer 
to this proposition that the proposed 
treaty was never ratified. The propo- 
nents of the treaty did not have the 
votes to ratify it. That was a good rea- 
son why it was never ratified. The fact, 
however, was otherwise. When the 
treaty was voted down, what could not 
be done by treaty was done by legis- 
lation. 

More important for our consideration 
is that the movement originating with 
a few greedy children of some of our 
dear old missionaries who landed in these 
islands around 1820 to tie their fortunes 
with ours had attained such strength 
that even a proposed treaty at that early 
date in our history could originate there 
and be considered here. It is chatter to 
assume that the proposals of a nonrati- 
fied treaty should influence us any more 
than the favored brand of chewing to- 
bacco that President Pierce preferred in 
that day. 

I propose to look into some subsequent 
books to Genesis perhaps with startling 
revelations for some. 

In my discussion of the pending pro- 
posal I must of necessity open the pages 
of the past and reveal their contents, 
circuitous, ugly, rapacious as they may 
be. These pages may enlighten us today 
as they distorted the reasoning then. 

The proposal by the Hawaiians to 
President Pierce for a treaty in 1854 
was resubmitted to the Senate in execu- 
tive session on February 2, 1893, by Sen- 
ator Morgan. This proposed treaty was 
considered and debated from time to 
time in secret in the Senate from 1893 
until the approach of the war with Spain. 
Let us continue to bear in mind that 
these islands were to be annexed by 
treaty. There was never any thought 
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that the United States could assume title 
to these islands by the mere subterfuge 
of a joint resolution. The novelty of that 
idea did not dawn upon the annexation- 
ists until the war with Spain commenced. 

There had been several types of gov- 
ernments for these islands from the 
time of President Pierce until 1893. 
There had been kings and queens. Then 
there were provisional governments, and 
later a republic. 

The name of Lorrin A. Thurston ap- 
pears prominent in these negotiations, 
beginning about 1893. We still have a 
Thurston around Washington. No doubt 
he is a son of the original Thurston. 
Probably he is somewhere on Capitol Hill 
today. The details of these proceedings 
appear in Executive Journal 28 of the 
52d and 53d Congresses. They are worth 
refiecting upon. 

Prior to the commencement of the 
Spanish-American War, namely, on July 
16, 1897, another proposed treaty of an- 
nexation was submitted by President 
McKinley for the confirmation of the 
Senate. It was printed as a confidential 
document and debated in secret for 
months prior to the Spanish-American 
War. It could not pass for lack of votes. 
Then came the war with Spain. Now 
certain dates become of transcendent 
importance: 

(a) The battleship Maine was blown 
up in Habana Harbor, February 15, 1898. 

(b) The naval battle in Manila Bay 
took place May 1, 1898. 

(c) San Juan Hill was charged July 1, 
1898. 

(d) Cervera’s fleet was engaged off 
Santiago on July 3, 1898. 

(e) The treaty of peace at Paris was 
signed December 10, 1898. 

Now a great metamorphosis took place 
in the midst of the emergency of war 
with the fever, heat, commotion, public 
excitement, the sinking of the battleship 
Maine with all other attendant hysteria. 
The annexationists here grasped their 
golden opportunity. No treaty of annex- 
ation could ever have been theretofore 
adopted. The public was prohibited 
from getting the benefit of the debates. 
Some sweet-minded, sugar-infested lob- 
byist, possibly Mr. Thurston, prevailed 
upon Representative Newlands to con- 
vert the scheme of the annexationists 
into the plot which was finally consum- 
mated. Mr. Newlands introduced H. R. 
259 on May 4, 1898, while the war was 
still raging. The resolution was called 
up in the House on June 11, 1898, and 
steamrollered through that body on 
June 15, 1898. 

Reverting for a moment, the Senate of 
the so-called Hawaiian republic ratified 
the treaty, which was signed on July 16, 
1897, and it was submitted to our Senate 
for our ratification on July 16, 1897. 
This was prior to the introduction of the 
Newlands resolution. So we had the 
treaty pending when the joint resolution 
became its legal substitute. The pro- 
posed treaty was never withdrawn. 

There were 20 substantial reasons as- 
signed then why the Hawaiian Islands 
should not be annexed. 

They gave the reasons in those days. 
They were as follows: 

1. It is unconstitutional, because the Gen- 
eral Government is limited in its powers to 
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those expressly conferred upon it by the 
Constitution. The Constitution does not 
specifically grant power to annex territory, 
and, therefore, the power does not exist. 

2. It is unconstitutional because Hawalli 
is not contiguous to the United States. 

3. It is unconstitutional because its in- 
habitants are not homogeneous with the 
people of the United States. 

4. Whether the annexation of a non- 
homogenous people is constitutional or not, 
the population of Hawaii is unfit for incor- 
poration into, and will be dangerous to, the 
American political system. 

5. We do not want Hawaii as a State, with 
two more Senators. 


Those are not my words. I am reading 
from the Recorp of 1898: 


6. Hawaii is an outlying territory, and in 
time of war it will be a source of weakness 
to the United States. 

7. It will necessitate heavy expenditures 
and a navy in order to protect Hawaii in 
time of war. 

8. It will be a forerunner and form a 
precedent for a policy of unlimited annexa- 
tion of territory. 

9. It is contrary to the Monroe Doctrine to 
acquire territory beyond the boundaries of 
the American Continent. 

10. A large portion of the Hawaiian voters 
have been disfranchised. No vote has been 
taken in Hawaii upon the question of an- 
nexation, and it is un-American to annex a 
territory without a popular vote of its in- 
habitants. 

11. A protectorate will secure to the United 
States all the advantages which will accrue 
under annexation, without involving the 
country in the responsibilities of ownership. 

12. It will be injurious to the beet-sugar 
industry, as Hawaiian sugar will compete 
with beet sugar raised in the United States. 


If the Senators from Louisiana were 
present, they would be interested in that 
statement. 


13. It will excite the jealousy of, and cre- 
ate complications with, foreign governments. 

14. The Government of Hawaii consists of 
foreign adventurers, who have no authority 
or jurisdiction over the country. 

15. Annexation will be beneficial to the 
sugar trust. 

16. Under the proposed treaty of annexa- 
tion the United States assumes the Hawaiian 
public debt without receiving in return the 
means or property with which to pay it. 

17. There is leprosy in Hawaii. 


We might change that, Mr. President, 
and say that there is communism in Ha- 
waii. 

18. The monarchy was overthrown through 
the agency of American troops. 

19. It is unlikely that the United States 
will go to war with any other country. 


Listen to that, Mr. President. 

But if it does, and it then wants Hawaii, 
there is time enough to take it. 

20. The United States already has enough 
territory, people, and problems. We want 
no more of them. Let well enough alone. 
(Senate Reports, vol. 3, 55th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Mr. President, every Senator on this 
floor will acknowledge that today this 
Government of ours is so large that it is 
difficult to manage it. Its finances are 
getting almost out of hand. We have 
had the figures broken down in the Sen- 
ate at different times. One committee 
knows just a little about each depart- 
ment of the Government and each sec- 
tion of the United States. When, as is 
now the case, we have to vote with refer- 
ence to many subjects about which we 
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know comparatively little, why add more 
problems to the United States? 

If we form State No. 49, and possibly 
State No. 50, we shall not stop there. 
That is only the beginning. There are 
many islands scattered throughout the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. I am one 
who believes we would do well not to 
grant statehood at the present time to a 
Territory 2,100 miles out in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. DANIEL, In addition to extend- 
ing out approximately 2,100 miles from 
our western shore into the Pacific Ocean 
to reach the first Hawaiian island, is it 
not true that the islands themselves, the 
separate segments of land forming the 
Hawaiian Archipelago, extend another 
1,600 miles farther westward, out into 
the Pacific Ocean? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is certainly true. There are so 
many islands they can scarcely be 
counted. 

Mr. DANIEL. As a member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
tried to keep an open mind on this sub- 
ject and to give every consideration to 
the desires being expressed by officials of 
Hawaii and others who testified in favor 
of statehood. 

I well remember the time when I final- 
ly said in my own mind, “I shall not vote 
for this proposition.” That was after 
seeing the map which is now in the rear 
of the Senate Chamber and after hear- 
ing all the evidence as to how the islands, 
dozens of them, are disconnected, with 
international waters between many of 
them, and a distance of 1,600 miles be- 
tween the farthest island and the island 
which is the nearest to our coast. 

So, I say to the Senator, when he 
speaks of the distance the islands are 
from our western shoreline, not only is 
it a distance of 2,100 miles to the near- 
est island, but the series of islands in 
the archipelago extend out into the 
Pacific Ocean an additional 1,600 miles 
westward. 

I certainly agree with the Senator 
from South Carolina that these segments 
of land in the Pacific Ocean are not geo- 
graphically situated to be a State of the 
Union such as we have on the American 
Continent. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with the Senator from Texas 100 
percent. I venture to say that if we 
asked any Senator to name the islands 
which we are undertaking to annex, 
there is not one who could name them. 

Mr. DANIEL. I might add to that 
statement by saying that yesterday the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
asked members of the committee if they 
could tell how many islands there were 
in the Hawaiian Archipelago, and, with 
4 members of the committee on the floor 
there was not one who could say how 
many islands would be brought in un- 
der the bill as a State, much less name 
them. The Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] inquired, What do you 
mean? Do you mean at low tide or at 
high tide?” ([Laughter.] He said that 
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at low tide there are more islands than 
there are at high tide, because some are 
covered at high tide. Senators were un- 
able to name the islands, to describe the 
boundaries of the islands, or to state how 
many would be taken in if we should 
pass this proposed legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The statement by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas clearly shows 
exactly what it is now proposed to do 
by the pending bill, and how we have 
failed to look into the question, as it 
should be looked into, before Hawaii is 
admitted as a State. 

The substitute for the treaty was H. R. 
259 introduced by Mr. Newlands. The 
report of this committee calls Mr. New- 
lands, Senator. This distinguished Rep- 
resentative never became a senator un- 
til several years thereafter. The joint 
resolution was passed July 6, 1898. 

Then, too, we must never forget that 
in the emergency of the war with Spain 
time was of the very essence of the mat- 
ter. Can accuracy hurt us now? The 
question of time, dates, hours, and their 
debate had to be synchronized with 
events and votes. Those criteria dic- 
tated a joint resolution as the substitute 
for a treaty. The sugar trust needed 
action. That cannot be denied. The 
Spreckles trusts in California needed 
action. 

To repeat, it became apparent that 
the proposed treaty of annexation of 
February 2, 1893, could not be ratified. 
Neither could the treaty of 1897. 

Let us look into the record of those 
days. The annexationists spurred, fired, 
engineered, and fueled by the irresistible 
force of the special sugar and shipping 
interests forced through Congress a 
joint resolution shrouded in the fog and 
hysteria of war. Will such a record 
sustain the present premise that there 
is a legal and moral duty on the present 
Congress to give statehood to Hawaii or 
that these islands have earned it? Their 
territorial status was rushed through by 
a course of legislative manhandling 
never before invoked by a Congress 
amidst the atmosphere of war which 
held public opinion in abeyance. Having 
thus crashed their admission into our 
gates do they now have a right to con- 
tend they are paid guests? 

Will the proponents point to one 
statement, one argument, one just con- 
clusion in the recorded pages of those 
debates which imposes upon us the 
moral or legal duty to take Hawaii into 
our family of States with full status as a 
State? I have scanned that record in 
vain and found none. I have found, 
however, some interesting statements 
quite to the contrary. 

Referring back to what transpired in 
the House of Representatives in 1898, 
we find the debate was initiated by Rep- 
resentative Clardy and Representative 
Hitt. Let me read what was said at 
page 5775 of the RECORD: 

Mr. CLARDY. The gentleman has very in- 
terestingly and very instructively explained 
various features of this question, but there 
is one point that I should like to know still 
further about, and that is this: Suppose 
these islands are received into the United 
States under this resolution, what does this 
administration intend, or what do the people 
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of the United States intend, to do with 
them? Will they be admitted as a State? 
It seems to me that is a very important 
question. 

Mr. Hrrr. I am not a mindreader, and 
the Almighty alone can answer what is in 
men’s minds. 

Mr. CLanpx. The gentleman ought to have 
some idea of what the Government intends 
to do. 

Mr. Hrrr. You will have to find that out 
from other sources. By the terms of this 
resolution all such questions will be deter- 
mined by Congress, and Congress will and 
should do what the American people want 
done. The President will have no power 
over the subject. 

Mr. RELY. Do the Japanese in Hawaii 
vote? 

Mr. Hrrr. They do not vote now, and the 
disposition and mode of government of those 
islands and everything connected with them 
is, under the terms of the joint resolution, 
left in the control of Congress. 

Mr. FLEMING. I should like to ask this 
question, which I think is a legitimate one: 
What is the personal opinion of the gentle- 
man himself as to the status that the Ha- 
waiian Islands ought to occupy in future 
developments of the country? I should like 
to know if the gentleman has any informa- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. Hrrr. It is nothing but the private 
opinion of one individual, and is of little 
value. 


Mr. President, notice how the ques- 
tion was dodged. It was not said that 
Hawaii was to be admitted or was to be 
made a State later. 

Then Representative Dinsmore, 
page 5778 of the Recorp, said: 

Nobody pretends any purpose to take the 
Hawaiian Islands into the Union as a State, 
but the purpose is simply and solely, so far 
as the contention goes, to acquire them for 
the purpose of assisting us in our military 
and commercial operations. 


At page 5792, Representative Clark 
said: 


Again, I submit that these people are not 
fit to vote in Territorial elections if they 
are unfit to vote in State elections, which 
they clearly are, even according to the stand- 
ard of President Dole’s little oligarchy; other- 
wise he would not have so revised the voting 
lists as to confine the suffrage to 2,800 
persons out of a total population of 109,000 
souls—that is to say, about one-seventh as 
many people are allowed to vote now as were 
permitted to vote under the monarchy. 

If, however, these people are fit for neither 
a State nor a county nor a Territory, what 
form of government shall we give them? 
Crown colonies like the English? 


Did Representative Newlands urge ad- 
mission of the islands as a Territory for 
subsequent admission to statehood? He 
avoided the thought as though it were 
a plague. He wanted it as an outpost 
for defense only; some said a coaling 
Station. At page 5829 of the Recorp Mr, 
Newlands said: 

In enlarging our boundaries, one of the 
legitimate objects to be obtained was to se- 
cure the outposts beyond our defensive line, 
the possession. of which by a hostile power 
would make its attack more effective. 


What did Representative Richardson 
say in reference to statehood? It is sig- 
nificant: 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That is true. 

If it is not to become a State, what then 
shall we do with it? Shall it be held per- 
manently as a Territory? Will it be con- 
tended that the inhabitants of those islands 
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can govern themselyes by and through a 
Territorial legislature? No one will make 
such a claim. 


Representative Howard, of Georgia, 
stated, as appears at page 5899 of the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


It is insisted that it is not for the Hawaiian 
trade alone that annexation is desirable, but 
that we should become the master of the 
commerce of the Pacific, and that to do this 
our merchant marine should have a coaling 
station, and the proportionately increased 
Navy to protect it should have a naval sta- 
tion on these islands, and that no extensive 
plan of commercial conquest in the Pacific 
can ignore these necessities of a successful 
career. All that I have said as to our rights 
in Pearl Harbor for a Navy applies equally to 
the merchant marine. The treaty that se- 
cures it for the one purpose embraces also 
the other. 

Before leaving the case of the annexation- 
ists, I desire to comment on the emergency 
argument, to catch, if I can, hold, and ana- 
lyze the ghost story with which we are to be 
frightened into annexation, that if we do 
not annex Hawaii some other nation will. 
Hawaii can only be annexed by her consent 
or against it. Annexation by her consent 
implies that she will consider it desirable 
and seek it, and presumably for her material 
or political advantage, or both, and if for her 
material advantage the nation with whom 
the alliance is sought must do as well or 
better by her than our commercial reciproc- 
ity treaty now results. 

Or if for political advantage, she confesses 
the instability of the Republic, or, deeper 
still, her incapacity for self-government by 
any form of political organization. As it is, 
we pay her for the privilege of giving her 
what she needs of us. I can hardly believe 
that any other nation would be disposed to 
a like sacrificing liberality. If any other 
power can better protect her than ourselves, 
then how could we protect her either as our 
colony or as a sister State of our Union, if 
such more puissant and ambitious power 
sought to sever the relations between us. 

Hawaii annexed as a State or as a Territory 
of the United States is not more secure in 
that relation than the power of our arms on 
land and sea can make her, and Hawaii as a 
friendly and independent government under 
the aegis of our protection could not be con- 
quered till we ourselves were conquered, and 
if the power existed to conquer us neither 
alliance nor annexation could increase our 
resistance for her security. The power of 
Cuba or of Puerto Rico, offensive or defen- 
sive, is the power of Spain, and the power of 
Jamaica is but the power of Great Britain. 


I wish now to read to my colleagues 
another passage which I believe to be 
worth reading at this time. I hope the 
prophecy of Representative Howard as 
stated on page 5903 will not be fulfilled 
by the Senate: 

At Hawaii these people will remain sur- 
rounded by the conditions that today sur- 
round them, addicted to habits, social, 
moral, religious, and political, which today 
characterize them, and there they will re- 
ne ere ee eee eee 


That is what Representative Howard 
said. I hope that is not true. 

A reading of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of 1898, will also disclose that when 
Representative Linney was arguing for 
the adoption of the joint resolution, he 
was interrupted, and the following was 
stated on the floor of the House: 

Mr. Macumz. Will the gentleman vote for 
an amendment to this bill giving statehood 
to Hawaii upon the adoption of the proper 
constitution? 
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Mr. LINNEY. Oh, I have no time to enter 
into a discussion of that kind now. 


Then, at page 5987 of the Recorp of 
the 55th Congress, 2d session, we find 
Representative Myer stating: - 

If we annex Hawalli, we must soon admit 
the country as a State of the Union, with 
only 3 percent of the population Americans, 
or we must keep the islands as a depend- 
ency—a sort of proconsulate where we can 
maintain rich men’s sons in office and gran- 
deur, or provide for needy and profligate 
politicians, such as those who for long years 
after the war scourged, robbed, and desolated 
the Southern States. At present there is no 
party bold enough to advocate the idea of 
admitting Hawaii as a State of the Union, 
whatever design they may propose in their 
hearts. They do not propose to make the 
Kanakas and Asiatics the equals in political 
power with New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois. No. The plan is to have and 
keep Hawaii as a colony or dependency. 


That is what they had to say about it 
on that day and at that time. 

There then appears what Representa- 
tive Johnson, of Indiana, had to say on 
statehood. It will be found on page 5998 
of the Recorp of June 15, 1898, and I 
read the following from his statement: 

Can you avoid these difficulties, gentle- 
men, by creating these provinces into Terri- 
tories after the manner in which our Terri- 
tories have been accustomed to be admin- 
istered? Why, sirs, the same incapacity that 
unfits those alien people for statehood unfits 
them also for territorial form of government, 
for in our Territories the people largely gov- 
ern themselves and manage their own affairs. 


My colleagues will notice that I am 
reading what was said on that day and 
at that time as it appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

What Representative Williams had 
to say at that time will be found at page 
6013 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Now, there is not a man on this floor, there 
is not a man who hears my voice, who will 
say that he or this Congress contemplates 
the acquisition of Hawaii for the purpose 
of making a State of it. There is not a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
that will risk his reputation in the judgment 
of men or put his sincerity to the point of 
criticism by making that statement. On 
the contrary, this House is full of men who 
would not vote for this resolution except 
with the understanding in their own minds 
that Hawaii is not to be introduced as a 
State into the Union. 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator 
from South Carolina think that is an an- 
swer to those who have been saying on 
the Senate floor and elsewhere that 
there was some kind of promise of state- 
hood, implicit or otherwise, in our tak- 
ing Hawaii as a Territory? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is exactly the reason why I am 
reading from the Recorp at the time 
Hawaii was taken in as a Territory, to 
show that no such thought was in the 
mind of anyone at that time. I do not 
understand how the proponents can say 
that there was a moral understanding 
or promise made to Hawaii in the begin- 
ning that she would ultimately be ad- 
mitted as a State. 
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Mr. DANIEL. I am sure the Senator 
from South Carolina will recall that 
some of the proponents of the pending 
bill have argued that we are under a 
moral obligation to admit Hawaii as a 
State because statehood was promised 
the people of Hawaii, or that at least 
there was an understanding that in 
creating an organized Territory there, 
the United States would eventually pre- 
pare Hawaii for admission as a State. 

However, it seems to me that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, 
as a result of the research he has con- 
ducted, has been able to give definite 
proof that at the time when Hawaii was 
taken in as a Territory, there was no 
intention to prepare her for statehood. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree with the Senator from Texas that 
at that time it was made very plain that 
the United States would not be under 
any obligation in the future to admit 
Hawaii as a State. In fact, an effort was 
even made to obtain the adoption of a 
resolution to the effect that Hawaii never 
could be admitted as a State. Later in 
my speech I shall discuss that matter. 

Mr. President, I may have overlooked 
some statements by Members of the 
House of Representatives which show 
conclusively that there is no basis for a 
presumption that, in the future, state- 
hood would be granted to Hawaii. In 
those debates I find no statement by the 
proponents of that subterfuge in refer- 
ence to what the future might hold in 
store for Hawaii. I find nothing by way 
of a helpful prediction that Hawaii could 
or would become a State. 

Perhaps in the 5,000 pages of testi- 
mony and exhibits submitted by the 700 
witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee, as recorded in its reports—page 
14—or in the 1,000 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp I have scanned, the 
proponents of the pending bill can find 
some direct statement, concrete promise, 
inkling, or implication to justify the 
present ambitions of the variegated Ha- 
waiians or, should I say, statutory Amer- 
icans? Can anything be found to fortify 
the President’s statement and to give 
those of us on this side of the aisle some 
relief in the case of Mr. Truman’s erro- 
neous conclusion? All I could find was a 
statement by Mr. Thurston, who signed 
the treaty which was ratified by the so- 
called Hawaiian Senate. He also was ac- 
tive in the 1893 negotiations. He was 
their chief lobbyist in Washington dur- 
ing the debates to which I have referred, 
He was always hopeful, always a pa- 
tient soul; but, most, important, he 
was persistent. He said the obvious— 
as shown at page 6269 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp—in referring to the reso- 
lution: 

It does not provide for statehood. It will 


be a question for our successors, not us, to 
settle. 


Mr. President, that is not exactly in 
keeping with our institutions and their 
requirements. Mr. Thurston’s succes- 
sors have been no less persistent, and to- 
day they are trying very hard. Their 
pride or arrogance, although not their 
insistence or their persistence, may be 
hurt by the revelations I am making. 
I am not one of Mr. Thurston's succes- 
sors, The question is not for any of his 
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successors. I trust I shall not have to 
inquire who they may be. The question 
is for the Congress. Following this de- 
bate, the question must be answered 
either by this Senate or by the Senate of 
another day or year. 

Now let us leave the debate in the 
House and consider the proceedings in 
the Senate. 

If anyone wishes evidence of fraud or 
what it cost this country in those days to 
assume the responsibility of administer- 
ing the affairs of the Hawaiian Islands as 
a Territory, unshakable and convincing 
evidence will be found in the speech of 
a distinguished Senator, from page 6693 
through 6723 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that era. 

I do not propose to discuss the ques- 
tionable and unconstitutional features of 
this bill. It is predicated upon the prop- 
er admission of those islands as a Ter- 
ritory. How any lawyer can read the de- 
velopment of the law of that day, as so 
fully disclosed by Senators Bacon, Petti- 
grew, Lindsey, and Turley, and come toa 
different conclusion is beyond my com- 
prehension. Will Senators take the time 
to read the reasoning, arguments, and 
precedents given by those Senators? 
Senator Bacon’s speech on June 20, 1898, 
appears at page 6645 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Senator Lindsey’s speech 
on July 5, 1898, appears on page 6666 of 
the Recorp. Senator Pettigrew closed 
the debate with an argument in which he 
presented reasons sufficient to satisfy 
anyone having an open mind. 

The Hawaiian Islands crashed their 
way into our Union as a Territory against 
every rule of constitutional law and 
against every precedent then existing. 
If, when the vote is taken on the pend- 
ing measure, the temper of the Senate is 
the same as it was the other day on the 
question of executive transgression of 
constitutional authority, the fate of this 
bill cannot be in doubt. The Senate will, 
I am sure, rightly and with equal vigor 
express itself, when asked to perpetuate 
this wrong. The three Senators I have 
mentioned were the forerunners of the 
debate we concluded by our vote on the 
recent George amendment. 

Did any Senator of that day hold out 
any hope for the future for the op- 
pressed slave laborers or other inhabi- 
tants of those islands? I think not. 
Certainly the Senate is entitled to know 
about that. At least there should be 
in this Recorp something to justify the 
contentions of the President of the 
United States and those of his immedi- 
ate predecessors. 

The statements made by many Mem- 
bers of the Senate show clearly that 
there is no just basis for those Presi- 
dential conclusions. 

Singularly, the debate in the Senate 
in 1898 was opened by the opposition to 
the resolution. Let me digress here for 
a moment. I repeat when I refer to the 
abnormal situation then existing here in 
the Senate. There was no report from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations sub- 
mitted with the joint resolution. 

The first to speak was Senator Morrill. 
Listen to the preamble of his argument. 
His first words were: 

Mr. Morr. Mr. President, I shall tres- 
pass upon the time of the Senate only to 
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state why the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands in time of war is more inopportune 
than in time of peace, and also to state some 
of the reasons why I am unable to concur 
with the learned Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations in regard to such annexation, whether 
by treaty, by joint resolution, by flagrant 
executive usurpation, or in any manner 
which leaves an open door for their admis- 
sion into the Union as a State. 

The undesirable character of the greater 
part of their ill-gathered races of popula- 
tion, gathered by contract to long years of 
semi-slavery by sugar employers, does not 
warrant and never can entitle them to an 
equal representation in the Senate of the 
United States with Virginia and Massachus- 
etts, or with Illinois and Colorado, nor any 
other State. A new member, as a business 
matter, ought not to be pushed into the 
Union without the consent of all the present 
members. We can be their friends without 
taking them into our family. 

I do not suppose many Senators here will 
acknowledge that they favor the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands with the idea that 
they can be at once or ever admitted into 
the Union as a State. Yet they ought to 
know that by the terms here presented, 
copied as they have been from the mori- 
bund treaty, they are to be admitted into 
some back-door vestibule of the Union and 
may be then admitted as a State at the 
pleasure of Congress. A square denial and 
interdiction of this statehood today, though 
embroidered on the breast of a joint reso- 
lution or branded on the rump of a treaty, 
will not bind any future Congress against 
admission, but might perhaps induce Presi- 
dent Dole to inform us that anything less 
than as an equal to one of the stars of 
the Union would be unacceptable to him, 
and it is easy to predict what party would 
yield. If the Islands should be annexed, 
no matter upon what terms, there would 
soon be here two men knocking at our doors 
for admission as Senators. As candidates, 
they may even now be weary of waiting. 


The second Senator to address the 
Senate briefly was Senator Bacon. That 
was part of a great speech on the power 
cf the Senate under the Constitution. 
I commend its reading to every Member 
of this body. He said, at page 6145 of 
the RECORD: 

Mr. Bacon. Mr. President, I presume it will 
be recognized by all that there can be no 
more important question than this before 
the country today. 


If Hawaii coming in as a Territory 
was important, how much more impor- 
tant it is for us today when we vote upon 
the proposal to bring her in as a State. 
As I have previously stated, we can let 
her come in by a bare majority vote of 
the House and the Senate; but once she 
is admitted, there is no way ever to 
annul or repeal that action. 

I continue to read from the speech of 
Senator Bacon: 

It is not simply the question of the an- 
nexation of a very small piece of territory, 
but, considered with reference to the merits 
of the case, it is one which involves the 
utter revolution of the practice and tradi- 
tions of our Government with reference to 
its benefits to the people and the obligations 
which it lays upon them. 

It is not my purpose at this time to dis- 
cuss the general merits of this proposition. 
I am inclined to address the Senate at this 
time because the particular branch of the 
discussion to which I shall direct my atten- 
tion is one which goes to the root of the 
matter, and which ought, if my contention 
is correct, to control the action of the Senate. 

Before proceeding with it, I think, how- 
ever, I may be excused for remarking that 
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certainly this is a strange presentation to 
the country; that in a matter of such gravity, 
that in a matter of such wide-reaching im- 
portance, the advocates of the measure have 
nothing to say. Ordinarily in measures of 
importance which come from the Foreign 
Relations Committee we have a report. In 
this instance the committee have not even 
honored us with a report. Ordinarily not 
only do we have a report, but we have from 
the chairman of that committee or some 
member representing the committee an elab- 
orate presentation of the reasons why the 
legislation is recommended by that commit- 
tee. But here we have neither report nor 
presentation. We have simply presented to 
the Senate a bill which has been passed by 
the House; and without report and without 
discussion those who hold to the affirmative 
ask the Senate to act. It is as if, confident 
of a majority, they should say, “We propose 
to do thus and so, right or wrong, and give 
no reason for it; and what are you going to 
do about it?” That is the attitude which 
the committee occupy in coming before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, as I stated, it is not my 
purpose to discuss the general merits of the 
proposition to annex the islands of Hawaii, 
certainly not at this time; but I propose to 
present to the Senate a proposition and to 
ask that they may give me their attention 
while I discuss it, which, if it be true, as 
I have previously said, ought to control the 
action of the Senate and make them say 
that they will not pass the bill which the 
House has sent to us. 

The proposition which I propose to dis- 
cuss is that a measure which provides for 
the annexation of foreign territory is neces- 
sarily, essentially, the subject matter of a 
treaty, and that the assumption of the House 
of Representatives in the passage of the bill, 
and the proposition on the part of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that the Senate 
shall pass the bill, is utterly without warrant 
in the Constitution. 


Senator Pettigrew refuted every pre- 
sumption that we should admit the Ha- 
waiian Islands as a State. At page 6229 
of the Recorp he said: 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I had hoped 
that the controversy with regard to the ac- 
quisition of new territory, that the contest 
over changing the policy of this country as 
it has existed for a century, that the ques- 
tion whether we ought to adopt an imperial 
policy and acquire distant colonies to be 
ruled by us against their consent, would, 
in view of existing circumstances, have been 
delayed until this war was over, until the 
whole question could be considered, until the 
American people could have thought upon 
the subject, until we could have decided 
upon a policy as to whether we would revo- 
Tutionize the purposes of this Government, 
and that next winter we would take up this 
question, when we would have time to de- 
liberately act upon the proposition to for- 
mulate a colonial policy. 

No one for one moment pretends that we 
intend to admit the Asiatic people of Ha- 
waii or of the Philippines into full citi- 
zenship under the Government of this coun- 
try; but, instead of that, propelled by an 
interest which has gathered around the Cap- 
itol for the past several months or years, 
an interest in the production of sugar by 
Hawaiian labor, certain gentlemen of less 
patriotism than I hoped they might pos- 
sess, bring this question here now and un- 
dertake to force it through Congress as a 
war measure. 


Mr. President, those are plain words. 

Then we find, at page 6269, Senator 
McEnery saying: 

But it is the intention, unquestion- 
ably, if it is erected into a Territory, to give 
it at no distant day power and authority 
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to frame a constitution preparatory to ad- 
mission into the Union of the United States. 

Mr. Thurston, the Hawaiian agent at 
Washington, says, speaking of the treaty: 

“It does not provide for statehood. It 
will be a question for our successors, not 
for us to settle.” 

How long will that time be postponed? 
Not any longer than the political party which 
has power in this Government finds it nec- 
essary to admit it in order to get its polit- 
ical strength and to place Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States. A rotten borough, Oriental, ignor- 
ant, diseased, corrupt people sending votes 
here to elect a President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. This is not 
mere conjecture, for the history of this coun- 
try proves that one of the dangers which 
must be avoided, if possible, is the readiness 
to admit any community for political pur- 
poses, without reference to intelligence or 
to numbers, that can send Representatives 
to Congress. The consummation of such 
a policy would be an absolute injustice to 
the other States of this Union. It would 
destroy that equality which ought to exist 
among all the States. To have 100,000 peo- 
ple, two-thirds of whom or more are Asi- 
atics, represented on this floor upon the same 
equality with the other States of the Union 
would be such an inequality as was never 
contemplated in our form of government. 

We are, Mr. President, adopting a policy 
totally unsuited to our condition. The an- 
nexation of Hawaii is only a commencement. 
The Philippines will follow. Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, the Canaries, all the Spanish posses- 
sions; and having these, under this new 
policy we will soon find occasion to wrest the 
Azores and the Madeiras and Cape Verde 
from Portugal. We have a sufficient number 
of domestic questions to occupy our atten- 
tion for the next 200 years, and we should 
solve all political and social questions which 
are presented to us before we venture to 
other continents or midocean in search of 
other territory. 


Turning to page 6340, Senator Turley 
said: 


Would any Senator, would any Member of 
the House of Representatives, advocate the 
admission of the Hawaiian Islands as States 
into the Union? Does any man believe that 
the inhabitants of these islands will in years 
and years to come ever possess the qualifi- 
cations which make safe American citizens? 


I shall now read from what Senator 
Caffery said, at page 6365 of the RECORD 
of June 27, 1898. Senator Caffery was 
from the State of Louisiana. He said: 


I say, Mr. President, that no graver ques- 
tion has ever arisen before the Congress of 
the United States than that involved in the 
admission of Hawaii under the joint resolu- 
tion now pending. 

But there is another question of far more 
transcendent moment, and that is the policy 
involved in the matter of annexing these 
transmarine possessions. There is another 
matter involved, in my mind, of no small 
moment, as to whether or not, under the 
conditions of the establishment of the Re- 
public of Hawai in 1893, the United States 
Government can, with good faith and with a 
clear conscience, take possession of the Ter- 
ritory and enfold it under the flag and incor- 
porate it into the Union. 


Reading further from what Senator 
Caffery said, at page 6404: 


Is Hawaii a new State? Can Hawaii be 
admitted under this section of the Consti- 
tution as a new State? If it cannot be ad- 
mitted as a new State, how can it be admit- 
ted as a Territory except by treaty? Texas 
was, in a certain sense, a new State. It was 


carved out of territory belonging to Mexico 
originally and erected into a republic. It 
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was a republic of very recent origin. It was 
in a sense new. It might have been admit- 
ted, possibly, under this section of the Con- 
stitution as a new State, provided it can be 
successfully held that the term “new States” 
embraces other than the States to be carved 
out of the then territory belonging to the 
United States by cession from various States, 

Hawaii has been a state since 1823, when 
we first recognized that island as a govern- 
ment by negotiating a commercial treaty 
with it. It has been a state ever since, In 
order to obviate the difficulty of introducing 
it into the Union under her nondescript con- 
stitution, which, in my opinion, is unrepubli- 
can in form, the expedient has been resorted 
to of procuring the annihilation of that state 
and introducing it as a Territory into the 
United States. 

When the negotiations between Hawaii and 
the United States were current Hawaii was 
a state. She could only contract to be ad- 
mitted to the Union as a state. She made 
the contract in the capacity of a state—and 
quite an old state at that—and in order to 
obviate the objections that have been urged 
to the very singular and phenomenal con- 
stitution that Hawaii possessed, they re- 
sorted to the expediency of annihilating 
themselves, committing a kind of state sui- 
cide, destroying themselves, and having 
themselves admitted into the Union as a 
Territory. 


On the same page will be found an- 
other short statement by Senator Caf- 
fery: 

Why, sir, it has been contended that half 
a dozen or any small number of Americans 
going to any country in the world and by 
hook or by crook obtaining the dominancy 
in that country, have a right of themselves, 
to ask the United States to take that coun- 
try into its domain and to shelter it with its 
flag. 


The fraud of admitting Hawaii was 
touched upon by Senator Bate, of Ten- 
nessee. He said, at page 6518 of the 
RECORD: 


The Constitution recognizes in the Execu- 
tive and the Senate the power to make 
treaties, and the House of Representatives 
has nothing to do with it. This Hawaiian 
treaty was sent to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent, bringing to bear the powers of the 
Executive and the powers granted to the 
Senate to perfect it, and in order that action 
by this body might be had for or against it. 

Not only has the treatymaking power been 
granted by the Constitution to the Executive 
and to the Senate, but additional guards 
have likewise been thrown around it. It 
has to be done in a solemn way, generally in 
executive or secret session. In addition 
thereto, so much dignity is attached to leg- 
islating upon a treaty that the Constitution 
throws around it the additional guard of 
saying that it shall be ratified by a two- 
thirds vote before it can be approved. 

This treaty, then, has not received any 
two-thirds vote; and, sir, without being too 
critical, I find that those who are in favor 
of it do not desire to have a test upon that 
question even in executive session, for fear 
that it would not pass the necessary two- 
thirds vote. I believe it would not. 


As further evidence of the fraud, here 
is what Senator Bate had to say at page 
6525 of the RECORD: 


Mr. President, this country cannot afford 
to accept a gift of a whole people from 
donors without authority. We ought not 
to accept a transfer of all the dearest rights 

` of a people—their Government, their alle- 
giance, their happiness, and their welfare— 
without ascertaining in the clearest possible 
Manner the consent and sentiment of that 
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people. We are asked by these Hawaiian 
authorities—if I may properly use that 
term—to accept a gift of an archipelago, 
with all its people, without stopping to in- 
quire whether the people desire the transfer. 
By accepting this gift we are incorporating 
into this Union thousands of natives and 
foreigners of all countries of whom we have 
little knowledge, and that little does not 
commend them to our people. We are to 
take those people, willing or unwilling, na- 
tives, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, South 
Sea Islanders, Europeans, and Americans, 
some of whom, no doubt, “left their countries 
for their countries’ good.” 

We are not to pause and ask their consent 
to our governing them, but we are to join 
with the Hawaiian oligarchy in compelling 
an unwilling people to become the unwilling 
subjects of a distant country. I use the 
term unwilling, because, first, we do not 
know their will; and, second, it is a fair 
presumption that every people is unwilling 
to be transferred to another and unknown 
allegiance; and, third, because the Hawalian 
oligarchy has never attempted to consult 
the will of the people. I use the term 
“subjects” unknown heretofore to American 
political terminology, because these natives, 
Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, and South 
Sea Islanders cannot become citizens. One 
experiment already made in creating citizens 
under the pressure of war has demonstrated 
the unwisdom of haste in the important 
matter of American citizenship. 


Even the Secretary of State who nego- 
tiated the treaty of annexation, which 
was converted into a joint resolution— 
who retired for some reason before the 
joint resolution was passed—said this: 

The events of the future are beyond the 
vision of mankind, but I hope that our people 
will be content with internal growth and 
avoid the complications of foreign acquisi- 
tions. Our family of States is already large 
enough to create embarrassment in the Sen- 
ate, and a Republic should not hold de- 
pendent provinces or possessions. Every new 
acquisition will create embarrassments. 
Canada and Mexico as independent republics 
will be more valuable to the United States 
than if carved into additional States. The 
Union already embraces discordant elements 
enough without adding others. If my life is 
prolonged, I will do all I can to add to the 
strength and prosperity of the United States, 
but nothing to extend its limits or to add 


new dangers by acquisition of foreign 
territory. 


The debate of the annexationists was 
concluded in a very delightful manner 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Hoar, who had a great 
capacity for fanciful phrasemaking and 
sentimental discourse. His reasons were 
quite diversionary and irrelevant but 
nonetheless entertaining. What did he 
say about statehood as a promise for the 
future? I quote from page 6663 of the 
Recorp of July 5, 1898: 

It is said they will come in as a State some- 
time. But they will not come in as a State 
unless they are fit to be a State. If they 
have got hereafter a population of a million 
or 1,500,000 of American lineage and Ameri- 
can character and American ideals, a popu- 
lation like that of Washington, or like that 
of Colorado, they will come in and we will 


welcome them. But if they are unfit, they 
will not come in, 


One of the 20 objections to the treaty 
considered in executive session and 
never made public at the time and pos- 
sibly one of the best was the fifth objec- 
tion to which I have heretofore referred. 
It is: we do not want Hawaii as a State 
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with two Senators. What was the an- 
swer of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Senate to that objection? It will 
be found on page 51 of Report No. 681 
in Senate documents, volume 3. I wish 
to call the Senate’s attention to only two 
sentences. They are: 

It will be a question for our successors 
and not for us to settle. They will be deal- 


ing with their own fortunes and fates and 
not with ours. 


Mr. President, what a remarkable 
statement. It proves the motive of those 
who were acting at that time. They 
place upon us the responsibilty of exe- 
cution. My conception is that we legis- 
late for ourselves and posterity. We 
perform a poor function if, through lack 
of wisdom or regard for the future of 
ourselves and our country, we do not 
consider the future. The sacrifices of 
the colonists, of the Founding Fathers, 
the blood of the Revolution, the struggles 
during the Civil War for a common 
united purpose were of no concern to 
the majority of that day. What a trav- 
esty upon the proper conception of our 
sworn legal and moral responsibilities. 

I have given the Senate the benefit of 
these assertions of our predecessors be- 
cause of the implications—moral and 
legal—which it is said we are under, and 
to dispel the fog the unsubstantial as- 
sertions from high places create. 

I shall not quote the legal arguments 
to prove that the admission of these is- 
lands was fraudulently procured. The 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of those days af- 
fords convincing proof of it and fully 
justify the first premise of my argument. 

By the same token, the United States 
did not need these islands for defensive 
purposes. The leading military and 
naval authorities of that day so ad- 
mitted. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
overfiowing with their admissions. I 
shall quote only one admission. The 
leading general of that day, Lieutenant 
General Schofield, after whom Schofield 
Barracks in Honolulu are named, testi- 
fied at a hearing, and his testimony was 
quoted by Representative Williams, of 
Mississippi, who said: 

Now, I am going to publish the cross ex- 
amination of General Schofield made by me 
before the committee, and I do not believe 
there will be a Member of this House who 
will not agree that General Schofield did 
say that “the only essential thing’—I am 
quoting his very language—was “the harbor 
at Pearl Harbor.” Then Admiral Walker 
came, and he was asked a question as to 
the possibilities of fortifying this position, 
and he said it would cost $500,000, and with 
that amount of money all the navies in the 
world could not take it if we did not own 
anything else in the Hawaiian Islands, 
[Applause.] 


The following is the cross examination 
of General Schofield referred to, quoted 
from the committee’s publication of the 
hearings had before the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on May 10, 1898, 
beginning on page 4: 

Mr. WIILITAnISs. What is the capacity for 
defense of the harbor already granted to the 
United States? How far does it extend, how 
is it situated, and how could it be defended? 

General SCHOFIELD. As it exists today it 
has no capacity for defense at all, but its 
natural adaptability is very great, and it is 
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naturally as perfect as any harbor I know of 
in the world. It consists of a narrow chan- 
nel several miles long leading from the ocean 
into a deep bay, where there is ample an- 
chorage for all naval fleets of the world. 

Mr. WiLtiaMs. What is our present grant 
there? 

General SCHOFIELD. Just the right to hold 
and use, and improve and fortify that 
harbor, as I understand. 

Mr. WILLL AIs. In peace or war? 

General SCHOFIELD. I believe there is some 
question about the perpetuity of it, but that 
is a question—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Leaving the question of per- 
petuity aside, as long as the grant exists it 
is a grant extending to time of war as well 
as to time of peace? 

General Schorr. Undoubtedly, and yet 
the condition of the grant is that it shall be 
improved in time of peace. When a time 
of war comes on, you could not improve it. 

Mr. WILLIAM s. We have the right to hold 
and fortify and use it in time of war as we 
choose? 

General ScHoFIELD. That is the original 
grant. 

Mr. Wriutams. Is there any difficulty, say, 
in a fleet sailing from San Francisco to relieve 
the Philippine Islands going in that har- 
bor 

General ScHorretp. You cannot get in 
there; you have to cut open a channel before 
you can get into a safe harbor. The harbor 
at Honolulu is absolutely worthless as a war 
harbor. 

Mr. W IAN As. The reason you cannot get 
in there is on account of the physical trouble 
in the channel, not a political or sovereignty 
trouble? 

General ScHOFTELD. No. 

Mr. WitttlaMs. You speak of the easy de- 
fense of the harbor in your main statement. 
Does that easy defense of the harbor apply 
with equal force to the defense of all these 
islands? 

General Scnortetp, They need no defense. 
There is no other harbor in all the islands, 
except this one, valuable for a naval harbor. 


Mr. President, as a part of my conten- 
tion that Hawaii is not entitled to be- 
come a State and that we secured pos- 
session of these islands pursuant to a 
scheme to satisfy the greed of the ship- 
ping and sugar trusts, let me cite the 
minority report of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House. It will be re- 
membered—and the statement will bear 
repeating—that the Senate committee 
did not have the temerity to make a re- 
port. They had the necessary votes to 
railroad the United States into posses- 
sion of the islands, and a report would 
have been a waste of time during those 
hot summer months of 1898 in a non-air- 
conditioned Chamber and committee 
room. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the Report and Resolutions of 
Minority, which appears on page 6016 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 15, 
1898. 

There being no objection, the report 
and resolutions of minority was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS OF MINORITY 

We, the undersigned members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, report adversely 
to the passage of the joint resolution, for the 
following reasons: 

1. The people of Hawaii have not been 
consulted about the proposed annexation. 

2. The people of the United States have 
not been consulted about the proposed an- 
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nexation. In fact, we believe and charge 
that the only hope for Hawaiian annexation, 
and therefore the desire of the annexation- 
ists, is to consummate their scheme under 
the cry of “war emergency” before the Amer- 
ican people can be consulted. In the case 
of Texas the question of annexation had 
been one of the issues before the people and 
had been decided by the nomination and 
election of those favorable thereto, 

3. The annexation in the matter proposed 
is unconstitutional. There are two consti- 
tutional methods of increasing the domain 
of our country. One is under the treaty- 
making power, as all of our territory, in- 
cluding Louisiana, save Texas, has been ac- 
quired. This is not the means resorted to 
here. It was the means first tried, and con- 
fessedly it failed. The other is under that 
clause of the Federal Constitution, which 
gives the power to admit new States. The 
power applies only to States, not to territory 
avowedly not wanted for purposes of state- 
hood, not to colonies, not to military or naval 
stations. It is true that the Supreme Court, 
in an obiter dictum, has construed the lan- 
guage “new State,” beyond its manifest in- 
tendment, to mean territory avowedly pro- 
posed to be erected into a State or States. 
Even granting, for the sake or argument, 
that this obiter dictum is court-made con- 
stitutionality, it does not apply to the case 
of Hawali, because the advocates of its an- 
nexation not only do not avow any purpose 
to erect it into a State, but base their argu- 
ment upon a contrary intent, and thereby 
obtain the votes of many who would other- 
wise be against the scheme. (19 How. U. S. 
446, 447.) 

4. The islands are too remote, being 2,100 
miles from the nearest point of our coast, 
and furnish too much additional coastline 
to be defended, the patrol line around them 
being over 800 miles. 

5. The population is not racially, nor re- 
ligiously, nor otherwise homogeneous with 
our own. 

6. Political dominion over the islands is 
not commercially necessary. 

7. The islands are not from a naval or 
military standpoint necessary to our de- 
fense, as was admitted by General Schofield 
before the committee when he said there 
was but one harbor on the island which 
could be fitted up as a point d’appui against 
us. That harbor we already have. Nor are 
they in any manner necessary, unless we 
wish as a people to take a new departure 
from our historical course and become a 
colonial power, and, therefore, one of the 
troublesome and entangling concert of great 
powers. If that course shall ever be wise, 
we are not ready for it now, and are not 
even willing or ready to get ready for it. At 
least 50 years of home strengthening and 
home growth may well be given our people 
before launching out into this new depar- 
ture, inimical to our present, if not to our 
ultimate, interest, and contrary not only to 
the teachings of our fathers, but to the lines 
of policy along which we have been so mar- 
velously successful and peaceful and happy 
in the past. 

8. Even if, for the sake of argument, it 
be granted, first, that Hawaii would be a 
source of material danger to us if in the 
hands of a foreign power; and, second, that 
there exists a single nation willing in the 
face of our repeated diplomatic declarations 
of our position with regard to the islands to 
incur the dangers of war with us in order 
to seize or hold them—and we refer to his- 
tory, including diplomatic correspondence 
with Great Britain and Japan, and also to 
our geographical situation with regard to 
other and nearer islands under the sover- 
eignty of foreign powers for a disproof of 
both assertions—then this danger may be 
met when the first overt act or open dec- 
laration shows its actual existence, or may 
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be prevented and forestalled now by the 
passage of the following resolution, which 
we offer as a substitute to those reported by 
the majority, to wit: 


“Joint resolution to announce the policy of 
the United States relative to the Hawaiian 
Islands 
“Resolved, eto.— 

“1. That the United States will view as 
an act of hostility any attempt upon the 
part of any government of Europe or Asia 
to take or hold possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands or to exercise upon any pretext or 
under any conditions sovereign authority 
therein. 

“2. That the United States hereby an- 
nounces to the people of those islands and 
to the world their guaranty of the independ- 
ence of the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
and their firm determination to maintain 
the same.” 

Hucn A. DINSMORE, 
CHAMP CLARK. 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
Wm, M. HOwaRD. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, a substantial part of the 
press of that day opposed the joint reso- 
lution. Included among them were the 
following: The American Agriculturist, 
the Cleveland Leader, the New York 
Times, New York World, Omaha Bee, 
Philadelphia Ledger, Philadeiphia Rec- 
ord, Pittsburgh Post, Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, St. Louis Post, St. Louis Republic, 
and the Springfield Republican. 

I shall quote at this time from two of 
those newspapers. They are all of the 
same tenor. From the debates of that 
era, I can see how true were the words 
of the New York Times. One issue of 
that day had this to say: 


Against the annexation of Hawall as a war 
measure, suggested and justified by the 
exigencies of war, very little would or could 
be said. For the national defense or the 
speedier defeat of the enemy we could afford 
to override tradition and take up problems 
to be solved in the future. 

But the annexation of these islands is not 
a war necessity; that is an impudent pre- 
tense. The suggestion is not an outcome of 
the war. It originated long ago with a set 
of plotters and schemers. A vulgar money 
job lies at the bottom of the transaction, 
That makes the effort to sneak the thing 
through as a measure of patriotism peculiarly 
nauseating. It is the motive of the original 
annexationists even more than the annexa- 
tion itself that offends and disgusts. 


How pertinent was the comment of a 
Philadelphia newspaper? The Philadel- 
phia Record put it this way: 


Hawaii will make its entry into the Union 
as the result of a Caesarean operation—by 
an avoidance of natural, popular, and con- 
stitutional methods. The treaty of annexa- 
tion was never approved by the Hawaiian 
people; it could never have been ratified by 
the American Senate. The right of the Ha- 
waiians to decide their own destiny and 
the right of the people of the United States 
to safeguard their own Constitution have 
been disregarded. 


When the Organic Act of April 30, 1900, 
for the Territory of Hawaii was under 
consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, so eager was that body to 
foreclose forever the thought that in tak- 
ing these islands into our possession we 
would open the door which might lead 
to statehood, Representative Hill, of Con- 
necticut, offered an amendment to the 
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organic act. His proposed amendment, 
section 105, was as follows: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed, 
taken, or held to imply a pledge or promise 
that the Territory of Hawaii will at any fu- 
ture time be admitted as a State or attached 
to any State. 


The proposed amendment was defeated 
by the unanswerable force and weight of 
the argument of Representative Wil- 
liams. His reasoning, in his own words, 
was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman (addressing the House as the 
Committee on the Whole), there are two 
opinions as to the legal status of Territories 
of the United States. One is that under the 
Constitution every Territory is necessarily in 
process of formation for statehood. The 
other is that this view is a mere dictum of a 
court and is not law. 

Now, let us take both sides of that proposi- 
tion. If the announcement of the court be 
a decision, then the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hill] would 
place upon the statute books an unconstitu- 
tional pronouncement. If, upon the other 
hand, the contention of the other side is 
correct and the announcement of the court 
be mere obiter dictum and it be not true 
that a Territory is necessarily a country in 
process of formation for statehood, then the 
gentleman’s amendment is unnecessary. 

Now, why is it unnecessary? For two rea- 
sons: First, if Congress desires to prevent 
Hawaii from becoming a State it has a very 
easy method of preventing it, and that is 
simply never to vote to make Hawaii a State. 
And then there is another reason why it is 
unne! Even if this Congress could 
bind all successive Congresses, as far as any 
Congress can possibly bind another, by an 
utterance to the effect that Hawaii should 
never become a State, that act of this Con- 
gress could be repealed by the very next Con- 
gress, or the very next Congress after that, if 
that Congress chose. Therefore, I think I 
agree with the gentleman who is chairman 
of the committee, without repeating the lan- 
guage of my old friend, Mr. Walker, that this 
thing is “demnition nonsense,” either be- 
cause it is unconstitutional or else because 
it is unnecessary. 


What have the proponents of the pend- 
ing bill to say now in opposition to the 
dicta from all the opinions of courts in 
the reports of the committees of 1954 
or 1951? Were any promises made? 
Was tutelage involved? Were the 
precedents relating to the Territories 
within our natural continental limits to 
govern us? To give an honest answer 
to the question is to reply in the negative. 

There ought to be a way to deal with 
the Hawaiian situation, in the same way 
we have dealt with the Philippine situa- 
tion. There ought to be a way to deal 
with it as we have dealt with the Puerto 
Rican situation, or any other situation 
concerning which, upon refiection, we 
find that the decision was a mistake of 
the past, however it may have been made. 

In view of the sentiment so ably ex- 
pressed by the illustrious Representatives 
and Senators whom I have quoted, and 
the unassailable positions taken by them 
on the constitutional authority involved, 
can it be said that the Senate or the 
American people have a moral or legal 
duty imposed upon them to admit the 
Hawaiian Islands to statehood, or, on 
the other hand, that Hawaii has earned 
& right to statehood? I will protest it 
as long as I am given the breath of 
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life to do so. I shall not by my vote 
perpetuate a fraud upon the American 
people, either a fraud in fact or a trans- 
gression of constitutional authority. 
It is no answer to my conscience that 
others have done it. 

Any movement to strengthen our con- 
stitution should command our support 
and attention. Any act, judicial, execu- 
tive, or legislative, which may tend to 
weaken, undermine, or dissipate our 
strength, should be repelled. I firmly 
believe the pending measure will not help 
the United States. Any act which turns 
us from the landmarks and precepts of 
our Founding Fathers and the great 
over-all course charted for us by the 
wisest leaders of our past is fraught with 
grave danger and perilous uncertainty. 

The Senate now has under consider- 
ation such a measure, which had its 
effective beginning in the summer of 
1898, not, as the report of committee 
says, with President Pierce in a pro- 
posed treaty of 1854. The unratified 
treaty is, according to the report of the 
committee—page 14—the genesis of the 
present bill. The genesis was in Hawaii, 
where the same forces are generating 
the same old pressure their forebears did. 

Some, individually and collectively, err 
through ignorance; some err by pressure 
of events and propaganda; others by fol- 
lowing the noise of the crowd; others for 
the sake of party regularity. Some err 
for sentiment’s sake. There are others 
who often err for vengeance’s sake. Sad- 
ly but truly it must be said that others 
err through sheer design to accomplish 
ulterior purposes. That is precisely how 
I characterize the proceedings of the 
second session of the 55th Congress. 

Who is there today who can justly say 
there is a moral or legal duty imposed on 
me, in the exercise of my constitutional 
responsibility as a Member of this body, 
to perpetuate for all time to come this 
fraud upon the American people? As the 
debate progresses I shall discuss the oth- 
er two main objectives which I have 
raised earlier in my remarks today. I 
shall also, before I conclude my remarks 
on those points, take the liberty of mak- 
ing some observations of my own in ref- 
erence to the reports of the committees 
on Hawaii, the one in 1951, as well as the 
one of this year. 

Thus far, suffice it for me to say, Iam 
not persuaded by the endorsements of 
the groups whose names appear in the 
report. I am not persuaded by the ap- 
peals to sentiment. I only regret that 
the advisers of our Presidents did not do 
what I have gone to the trouble of doing 
for the Senate today. Those endorse- 
ments have merely whetted my appetite 
for more and more of the facts regarding 
the genesis of our relations with these 
islands. I have tried to recall some of 
the trickery, the chicanery, and the de- 
ceit practiced upon the American people 
in connection with the original annexa- 
tion of these islands and the genesis of 
that movement, The motives thus dis- 
closed, the wrongs thus inflicted, and the 
error of the past have thus become re- 
vealed to us. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
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every great nation which finally has fal- 
len or disintegrated first had passed 
through a period of annexation and ex- 
pansion leading to a state of weakness. 
I hope the United States of America will 
not have that experience. After all, to- 
Gay the United States of America is the 
strongest nation in the world, not only 
financially, but from the standpoint of 
having one of the best governments. 
Taking the people of our country as a 
whole, I think they are the best in the 
world. Certainly I believe the United 
States of America is the most Christian 
nation in the world. 

Regardless of the Senate’s decision on 
the pending measure, I believe that so 
long as the United States leans upon God 
for guidance and help our Nation will 
continue to exist. However, if America 
expands, becomes greedy, and forgets 
God, she will be destroyed. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me 
at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Up- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. DANIEL. I simply wish to ex- 
press to the Senator from South Carolina 
my appreciation of his remarks, and 
especially of the excellent research he 
has conducted into the arguments which 
were made on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and on the floor of the 
Senate at the time when Hawaii was 
being considered for admission as a 
Territory. 

In the course of his speech today and 
his quotations from the Members of 
Congress who participated in the debate 
at the time when Hawaii was being con- 
sidered for admission as a Territory, I 
believe the Senator from South Carolina 
has shown that there was no intention 
or promise that Hawaii would later be 
admitted as a State. 

On the contrary, the Senator from 
South Carolina has shown that the Mem- 
bers of Congress who then participated 
in the debate felt there was no assur- 
ance whatever that Hawaii would even- 
tually be admitted to statehood. As the 
Senator from South Carolina has shown, 
some of those Members of Congress 
stated quite clearly that the admission 
of Hawaii as a Territory was not to be 
taken as an indication that she would 
later be admitted as a State. I think 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
shown that very well this afternoon. 

In fact, Mr. President, thus far in the 
debate I have not heard any Member 
of the Senate submit any evidence to the 
effect that the United States is morally 
bound to admit Hawaii as a State or that 
our Nation has promised that that would 
be done, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Texas for his comments. I, too, feel that 
the United States is not under any legal 
or moral obligation to admit Hawaii as 
a State. I do not believe it possible to 
find in the Record anything to substan- 
tiate the view, as held by some, that at 
any time, especially at the time when 
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Hawaii was admitted as a Territory, the 
United States promised that in the future 
she would be admitted as a State. Cer- 
tainly the United States has never made 
such a promise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Barrett Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Symington 
Daniel Malone Upton 
Dworshak Martin Watkins 
Gore Payne 

Hil Saltonstall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Put- 
ting the question.] 

The “noes” appear to have it; the 
“noes” have it, and the motion is re- 
jected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, under the previous order, a mo- 
tion is now in order that the Senate 
take a recess until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. As 
many as favor the motion will say “aye.” 
Opposed, “no.” The “ayes” appear to 
have it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I withhold the motion and I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Under 
the Senate’s present status, in seeking a 
quorum, can any motion be made, can a 
speech be made, or can any action be 
taken except to recess? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that because of the 
absence of a quorum, no business is in 
order except a motion to recess, or to 
take steps to develop a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Out of 
order, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No de- 
bate is in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for 1 minute. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate cannot transact business in the 
absence of a quorum. The only business 
in order is a motion to recess, or to take 
steps to develop a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I was on my feet preparing 
to ask for a division at the time the 
decision was made that the motion to 
direct the Sergeant at Arms was re- 
jected. I understood the Chair to say 
that the “ayes” had it, and then the 
Chair said the “noes” had it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was on the motion to recess. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will put the motion again. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL] to take a recess until Mon- 
day next, under the order previously 
entered. As many as favor the motion 
will say “aye.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will state 
it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the Chair 
now putting the question on the motion 
to recess? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Or is the Chair 
putting the question on the motion to 
instruct the Sergeant at Arms to request 
the attendance of absent Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to recess. 

As many as favor the motion will say 
“aye.” Opposed “no.” The “noes” have 
it, and the motion is rejected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is a motion to 
direct the Sergeant at Arms to request 
the attendance of absent Senators in 
order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
motion was rejected. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What is the 
parliamentary status at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
absence of a quorum, the only business 
which may be transacted is a motion to 
recess. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. [Put- 
ting the question.] 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously entered, un- 
till Monday, March 22, 1954, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, from whom all the holy desires, 
all good counsels, and all just works do 
proceed: At another week’s beginning, 
with pressing duties crowding about us 
we pause in the stillness to implore the 
strength outside ourselves, without 
which our labors are in vain. We come 
conscious that we can do little to help 
our sorely agitated day if its outer dis- 
cord is matched by the inner confusion 
of our own lives. “Breathe through the 
heats of our desire Thy coolness and Thy 
balm.” We would remember, as we bow 
before Thee, that because we are Thy 
children we deny and betray our own 
heritage if we allow any fear to fetter 
us, save the fear of being faithless to our 
trust. May our lives be emptied of all 
which shames us in the light of Thy 
presence, so that, in this hour of the 
Nation’s danger and desperate need, 
through us Thy will may be done. As 
we face the work of this and every day 
keep us near the world’s great altar 
stairs of prayer that slope through dark- 
ness up to Thee. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
having recessed on Friday last under a 
previous order, with a quorum not being 
present, the Secretary will call the roll to 
develop a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette McCarran 
Anderson Goldwater McCarthy 
Barrett Gore McClellan 
Beall Green Millikin 
Bennett Griswold Monroney 
Burke Hayden Morse 
Bush Hennings Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Neely 

Byrd Hoey Payne 
Capehart Humphrey Potter 
Carlson Hunt Purtell 
Case Ives Robertson 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, 
Dirksen Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Duff Langer Symington 
Dworshak Lehman e 
Ellender Long Upton 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
Frear Mansfield Wiley 
Pulbright Martin Williams 
George bank Young 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia IMr. KuUcHEL] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND and Mr. SMATHERS], the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Lennon], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] are absent 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 19, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 20, 1954, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2714) to 
increase the borrowing power of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Insun Lee; 

S. 2108. An act for the relief of Lieselotte 
Sommer; and 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ala 
Olejcak (nee Holubowa). 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
now be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of the 16th instant, 

Mr. HENNINGS, as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
submitted on March 20, 1954, his minor- 
ity views on the New Mexico senatorial 
election, which were ordered to be print- 
ed as part 2 of Report No. 1081. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 261) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
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President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the 70th 
Annual Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. This report cov- 
ers the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 22, 1954. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE (S. Doc. No. 107) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, tran-mitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations, in the amount 
of $1,343,000, for the Department of Jus- 
tice, for the fiscal „ear 1955, in the form of 
amendments to the budget for said fiscal year 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


Report ON AWARD OF CERTAIN CONTRACTS BY 
Navy DEPARTMENT FOR RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the award of contracts for 
research and deyelopment, in excess of $50,- 
000, by the Department of the Navy, for the 
period July 1 through December 31, 1953 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on borrowing authority, for the quar- 
ter ended December 31, 1953 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
international educational exchange program, 
for the period July-December 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF HELIUM Acr, RELATING To 
REPEAL OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
Laws 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, withdrawing a proposal to amend 
the act of October 31, 1951, insofar as it re- 
lates to wildlife refuges, and transmitting a 
new draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 1 (d) of the Helium Act (50 U. S. C. 
sec. 161 (d)) and to repeal section 3 (13) 
of the act entitled “An act to amend or re- 
peal certain Government property laws, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 31, 
1951 (65 Stat. 701) (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


PROPOSED AWARDS OF CONCESSION PERMITS, 
Great SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK, 
TENN. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
two proposed awards of concession permits 
to authorize the sale of firewood at camp- 
grounds in Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, Tenn., for the period April 15 
to October 31, 1954 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
Indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, Butte, Mont., favoring the 
extension of an invitation to the President 
of the Republic of Ireland to officially visit 
the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Resolutions and petitions from organiza- 
tions and schoolchildren of Puerto Rico, 
condemning the action of certain persons in 
attempting to assassinate Members of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Board of Regents, University of Alaska, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide statehood for Alaska; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“House Joint Memorial 2 


“Joint memorial relating to the establish- 
ment of an Air Force Academy in Arizona 


“To the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America: 


“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“It has long been recognized that in the 
interest of national defense there is a need 
for an Air Force Academy comparable to the 
United States Military and Naval Academies 
to train career officers for the Air Force be- 
cause of the tremendous growth of that serv- 
ice. In 1948 the Secretary of Defense and 
in 1949 the National Military Establishment’s 
Service Academy Board recommended that 
an Air Force Academy be established on the 
same basis as the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies for the training of future officers of 
that branch of service, 

“Between 1949 and 1953, proposals have 
been introduced in the United States House 
of Representatives to establish a United 
States Air Force Academy at the estimated 
cost of $171 million. In May of last year 
United States Representative SHORT, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
introduced a bill providing for establishment 
of an Academy and that the Academy be 
located at an existing facility until such time 
as Congress appropriates sufficient funds to 
build an Academy at a site chosen by a 
Commission. The House Armed Services 
Committee has now recommended that this 
proposal do pass. 

“Arizona has numerous existing facilities 
at which an Air Academy could flourish 
either on a temporary or permanent basis. 
That Arizona is particularly suited as a site 
for an Air Academy is shown by its posses- 
sion of the following important attributes: 

“1. A climate providing ideal all-year fly- 
ing conditions, as evidenced by an average 
wind velocity of about 7 miles per hour, an 
annual average of possible sunshine of about 
84 percent, an annual average of about 
3,739 sunshine hours per year, and a low 
yearly average relative humidity of about 
38 percent; 

“2. The low cost of acquisition and prep- 
aration of land; 

“3. Outstanding educational facilities, in- 
cluding the University of Arizona at Tucson, 
Arizona State College at Tempe, Arizona 
State College at Flagstaff, junior colleges, 
public and private high schools and prepara- 
tory schools, and many public and private 
schools; 

“4, Adequate housing facilities, with all 
modern utilities and ample public accom- 
modations; 

“5. Excellent cultural facilities, includ- 
ing churches, libraries, and museums; 
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“6. Transportation facilities by rail, motor 
carrier, and air, including numerous air- 
ports, airlines, and Air Force installations; 

J. Outstanding recreational facilities of 
all kinds, both indoor and outdoor; and, 

“8. Numerous thriving communities with 
populations of from 10,000 to 250,000. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, urgently re- 
quests: 

“1. That the President and the Congress 
establish a temporary Air Academy at one 
of the existing Arizona facilities; and, 

“2. That the President and the Congress 
give earnest consideration to the early con- 
struction of a permanent Air Force Academy 
at a suitable location in the State of Arizona.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PERSECUTION OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN POLAND — RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record, a resolution adopted by the 
Catholic Polish Youth Federation of 
Connecticut, assembled at Torrington, 
Conn., relating to the persecution of the 
Catholic Church in Poland. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Polish Catholic Youth Federation of 
Connecticut in convention assembled at Tor- 
rington, Conn., on February 10, 1954, voted 
by acclamation to memorialize the President 
of the United States, His Excellency Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, and the Connecticut delega- 
tion to the Congress of the United States, 
the Honorable Prescott Bush, Senator; the 
Honorable William A. Purtell, Senator; the 
Honorable Thomas J. Dodd, Congressman; 
the Honorable Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., 
Congressman; the Honorable Albert W. Cre- 
tella, Congressman; the Honorable Albert 
P. Morano, Congressman; the Honorable 
James T. Patterson, Congressman; and the 
Honorable Antoni N. Sadlak, Congressman, 
in regard to the persecution of the Catholic 
Church in Poland. 

Whereas this organization consists of 
young Americans, resident in Connecticut 
and descendant from a liberty-loving people, 
the Poles, whose annals are replete with glo- 
rious names of fighters and martyrs for free- 
dom and whose sons, Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, have made common the 
history of Poland and the United States; and 

Whereas this organization worships God 
without fear of intimidation or interference 
from the established government; and 

Whereas this organization desires the same 
right for the people of Poland; and 

Whereas the insidious and satanic regime 
which usurps the name the Polish Govern- 
ment is deliberately and contemptuously 
suppressing the Catholic Church, to which 
an overwhelming majority of the Poles ad- 
here, by imprisoning the primate of Poland, 
His Eminence Stefan Cardinal Wysinski, by 
arresting and jailing other church leaders, 
by interfering with the internal management 
of the church, by liquidating the Polish 
Catholic press, by foisting unauthorized pup- 
pets as legitimate leaders of the church: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
continue to voice his objection to the cruel 
treatment inflicted on the Catholic people 
of Poland by unwanted rulers; that he in- 
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struct the State Department to lodge a pro- 
test with the Polish representatives to the 
United States over the actions of the present 
Polish Government; that he instruct the 
chief delegate of the United States to the 
United Nations, the Honorable Henry Cabot 
Lodge, to solicit the support of the free na- 
tions of the world in protesting against the 
highhanded actions of the present Polish 
Government. 

Resolved further, That the Connecticut 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States present to that honorable body its 
protests in line with this memorial. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the President of the United 
States; to the Governor of the State of Con- 
necticut, the Honorable John Lodge; to the 
Senators and Congressmen from the State 
of Connecticut; and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to all the various newspapers 
in the State of Connecticut. 

CATHOLIC POLISH YOUTH 
FEDERATION OF CONNECTICUT, 
SoPHIE M. SZTABA, Secretary. 


DAIRY SUPPORT PRICES—RESOLU- 
TION OF GLENCOE, MINN., BUT- 
TER AND PRODUCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record, a resolution adopted by the 
members of the Glencoe, Minn., Butter 
and Produce Association, relating to 
price supports for dairy products. 

There being no objection, the ~esolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


As over 50 percent of the income in Mc- 
Leod County comes from the dairy industry 
a drop of 15 to 75 percent of parity on 
dairy products will cause a tremendous hard- 
ship to dairy farmers and to this community. 
We, the members of the Glencoe Butter and 
Produce Association, urge the passage of the 
bill sponsored by Senators THYE and HUM- 
PHREY and others, urging dairy supports be 
changed gradually with not more than a 5 
percent drop a year. 

We further recommend that a change be 
made in the method of supporting dairy 
prices. We feel the consumer should be en- 
titled to receive the best quality dairy prod- 
ucts directly from the dairy plant and not 
have the Government store only the top 
quality product, as with butter where only 
92 score and better butter is stored. We 
further believe that the dairy producer of a 
top quality product is entitled to 90 percent 
of parity as well as the producers of other 
basic commodities. We resolve that a direct 
type of payments be worked out to pay pro- 
ducing plants an incentive payment for the 
production of a quality product with this 
pro-rated to the farmer producer. For exam- 
ple, butter should be supported a: 90 pecent 
of parity on 92 score butter. Ninety-three 
score, 1 cent above; 90 and 91 score, 2 to 3 
cents below 90 percent of parity, with no 
support on a product scoring below 90. 

We, as the members of the Glencoe Butter 
and Produce Association, feel that livestock 
and human health is of great importance not 
only to livestock producers but to the whole 
Nation. We resolve that the budget for the 
indemnity program for Bangs and TB be 
reinstated in the budget of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


RESOLUTIONS OF FARMERS UNION 
JOBBING ASSOCIATION, KANSAS 
CITY, KANS. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 

Farmers Union Jobbing Association of 

Kansas City is a farmer-owned, farmer- 
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controlled grain marketing cooperative 
with some 250 members that represent 
many thousands of farmers in the State 
of Kansas. 

The Farmers Union Jobbing Associa- 
tion, under the direction of the board 
of directors and the leadership of Roy 
D. Crawford, secretary-manager, has 
just concluded a most successful year. 

As they handle the grain for thousands 
of farmers of Kansas, I present a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at their an- 
nual meeting and request that they be 
printed in the Recor and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows. 


INTRODUCTION 


We, the stockholders and delegates of the 
Farmers Union Jobbing Association are 
meeting in our annual convention. 

This is the time to take pride in our rec- 
ord of accomplishment. Now is the time 
to take stock of progress made, frankly face 
mistakes, and then to concentrate our efforts 
5 the problems and challenges of the fu- 

ure. 

Your resolution committee has, therefore, 
after open hearings and careful study of 
many suggestions, drafted the following reso- 
lutions for your approval: 

“RESOLUTION 1 
“Cooperatives 

“Strong cooperatives in State and Nation 
are more essential than ever before at this 
time of agricultural crisis. 

“We therefore urge the continued support 
as far as finances permit to the educational 
funds of the State Farmers Union and Coop- 
erative Council. 

“We will continue to make common cause 
with other cooperatively minded farmers in 
every part of the Nation in carrying forward 
the development of cooperative marketing 
and supply associations, because these in- 
stitutions are making major contributions to 
the success of our farming enterprises. We 
urge renewed vigor on the part of stockhold- 
ers and those associated with other organi- 
zations of like character, to increase the 
membership and participation of farmers 
in these mutual business enterprises, 


“RESOLUTION 2 
“The Farmers Union Jobbing Association 


“We are proud of the achievement during 
the past year of the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Association. We appreciate the leadership 
and loyal service of Roy D. Crawford, secre- 
tary-manager, the board of directors, and 
the efficient staff of associates and employ- 
ees. 
“We commend the management and board 
of directors on their decision to expand our 
Fairfax terminal. 

“RESOLUTION 3 
“An aggressive program of research 

“We support as fundamental to the con- 
tinued increase in the efficiency of agricul- 
ture, an expanded program of research by 
the Federal Government and State colleges 
created to serve agriculture. Most pressing 
at the present time is the need for develop- 
ing rust resistant and otherwise improved 
varieties of grain to meet the challenge of 
rust, mosaic, and other grain diseases. We 
suggest that the Farmers Union Jobbing As- 
sociation take active leadership in the pro- 
motion of this research. 

“RESOLUTION 4 
“The public power program 

“We urge that public power development 
be continued to bring the blessings of low- 
cost electricity for agriculture, industry, and 
home use, 
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“We believe the transfer of power sites de- 
veloped by Federal funds to private groups 
for private exploitation would be a step back- 
ward in national policy. 

“We urge Congress to restate in no uncer- 
tain terms a preference in electricity so de- 
veloped, by municipal plants, rural electric 
cooperatives and other institutions whose 
primary purpose is to serve the public needs 
on a cost basis. 

“The REA program of electrical develop- 
ment, as well as rural telephones should be 
rushed to completion because large num- 
bers of rural people are ‘still without these 
facilities. 

“RESOLUTION 5 
“Reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture 

“Note has been taken of the recent reor- 
ganization of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

“It has been stated these changes are not 
intended in any way to curtail the services 
now provided or to hinder the effectiveness 
of the institutions involved. 

“Because very fundamental changes have 
been made, affecting many institutions in- 
cluding the Soil Conservation Service and 
Credit Administration, we urge that Con- 
gress take account of these statements made 
in support of the reorganizations. 

“Any action taken that would retard an 
adequate program of guidance and economic 
assistance in the field of soil conservation 
or curtailment of credit resources available 
to farmers and institutions created for them 
would be moving in an undesirable direction. 

“RESOLUTION 6 
“Keeping grain clean 

“As producers of wheat and other grains, 
we take pride in the quality of our products. 
We urge that farmers and elevator operators 
intensify their efforts to reduce to a mini- 
mum the waste of grain through contamina- 
tion by birds, rodents, and insects. 

“By keeping our grain clean we can keep 
the Pure Food and Drug Department from 
again taking over. 

“RESOLUTION 7 
“Interest rates 

“Interest rates have increased substan- 
tially on loans to farmers and their cooper- 
atives. Increased rates on CCC loans do not 
help the consumers or the Government, but 
benefit only the moneylender. We oppose 
increasing interest rates at this time of fall- 
ing prices on farm products, 

“RESOLUTION 8 
“National farm policy 


“I, We urge that Congress extend the pres- 
ent price-support program for at least 2 
years, and that meanwhile its committees be 
directed to develop a program of permanent 
farm legislation, which will give permanent 
character to the objective of realizing full 
parity for farm products. 

“TI. Whereas for 25 years it has been shown 
that for each dollar of gross farm produc- 
tion is created $7 worth of national income, 
and taking into account that the history 
of all depressions shows they start first with 
a drop in prices of raw materials and that 
70 percent of all consumrer goods consists of 
farm products. The rapid consumption of 
these products is the gearwheel that deter- 
mines both employment and income for the 
United States. In face of these facts we feel 
that Congress should show the same concern 
for the take-home pay of farmers as is taken 
for other groups in our economy, as ex- 
pressed by such legislation as minimum 
wages, maximum hours of work, price fixing 
under fair trade laws, guaranteed rates of re- 
turn on investment for utilities engaged in 
public service, the cost-plus contracts for 
manufacturing of munitions armaments and 
other military requirements, and the 2714- 
percent depletion allowance allowed the oil 
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“III. We are opposed to the new parity for- 
mula which was incorporated in the 1948-49 
farm act.” 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
J. O. Apams, Chairman, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 22, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 179. An act for the relief of Insun Lee; 

S. 2108. An act for the relief of Lieselotte 
Sommer; and 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ala 
Olejcak (nee Holubowa). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERSTON: 

S. 3158. A bill to eliminate cumulative vot- 
ing of shares of stock in the election of 
directors of national banking associations; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3159. A bill for the relief of Nickolay 
Alexeivich Semenoy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

S. 3160. A bill for the relief of Irene Juli- 
enne Givens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3161. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to make tax liens of States and their sub- 
divisions valid against trustees in bank- 
ruptcy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 3162. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide an im- 
proved construction-differential subsidy pro- 
gram for shipbuilding under the provisions 
of such act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. J. Res. 142. Joint resolution designating 
August 26 of each year as “American Women’s 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, RELATING TO CON- 
STRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL SUB- 
SIDY PROGRAM 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to provide an im- 
proved construction-differential subsidy 
program for shipbuilding under the pro- 
visions of such act. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by me relating 
to the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3162) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to pro- 
vide an improved construction-differen- 
tial subsidy program for shipbuilding 
under the provisions of such act, intro- 
duced by Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, was 
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received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


I have introduced today a bill to the prepa- 
ration of which long and expert considera- 
tion has been devoted by the various ele- 
ments of management and labor in the 
maritime field. It seeks urgently needed 
relief from one of the several paramount ills 
now afflicting the American shipping and 
shipbuilding industries. 

The nature of those ills has been diagnosed 
and possible remedies suggested, in previous 
statements made by me recently in this 
Chamber. One is the dearth of cargoes to 
be carried in American bottoms, and, as I 
told the Senate several days ago, I will have 
for introduction possibly tomorrow a meas- 
ure whose goal it will be to bring about a 
more equitable sharing by American vessels 
in the available ocean cargo total. The 
shocking fact is that United States-flag ves- 
sels are now carrying less than a third of our 
own foreign commerce. It need hardly be 
stated that they cannot long survive on such 
meager fare. 

Equally important to the future of both 
the shipping and shipbuilding industries of 
the country is this bill which I am intro- 
ducing today. 

The provisions of this measure represent 
the considered opinion of the responsible 
leadership of the shipping industry upon a 
most urgent problem in this field. It is no 
“Johnny-come-lately” offering, no hastily 
drafted panacea. Rather, it has been 
checked and double-checked, drafted, and 
redrafted by its proponents, on the basis of 
their long experience in the maritime field. 
The various drafts of it have been receiving 
consideration as well by Department of Com- 
merce and Department of Justice officials. 

The views of these Government officials 
are not finalized as yet, but the matter with 
which the bill deals is of such pri im- 
portance, and the time still available for its 
handling is so limited, what with the many 
urgent tax, budget, and other matters de- 
manding attention, that prudence dictated 
that it be placed before you without further 
delay. 

This measure deals with a problem whose 
disturbing effects I am sure are familiar to 
many of my colleagues, namely, the lack 
of finality, the uncertainty, attendant upon 
construction-differential subsidy contracts 
entered into under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. Its whole purpose and intent is 
to make the provisions of that act workable 
as they apply to construction differentials, 
so that projected ship construction may be 
initiated, and shipyard facilities kept acti- 
vated, free from anxiety lest the subsidy 
phases of the contracts become a subject of 
controversy later. 

Let it be emphasized here as strongly as 
possible that the bill will add nothing new 
in the way of benefits to anyone. It will not 
cost taxpayers a single additional dollar. It 
simply would make possible the effective ad- 
ministration of a law which Congress en- 
acted 18 years ago. In my opinion, effective 
administration of that law will help to make 
possible a resurgence of ship construction 
that will preserve, or restore, jobs for some 
thousands of skilled workers. 

The breakdown of the 1936 Merchant Ma- 
rine Act machinery insofar as construction- 
differential subsidies are concerned, has been 
one of the major factors blocking new ship 
construction. Particularly has this been the 
case with respect to passenger vessels, in 
which field-projected plans for at least 4 
large, modern vessels to cost nearly $100 mil- 
lion have been deferred for almost 3 years. 

The contract for any one of these ships 
would have been a lifesaver for the shipyard 
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securing it. Enactment of the bill now to 
be introduced will effectively put an end to 
the uncertainty about such contracts, with- 
out—and this bears repetition—without one 
extra dollar of cost to anyone. 

Why has the 1936 act been unworkable 
in this respect? Well, it is difficult to an- 
swer briefly. But one need only point to the 
United States Lines controversy as a prime 
example, as proof positive of the fact that 
the present construction differential law as 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce and reviewed by the General Account- 
ing Office is inadequate. It has failed com- 
pletely to achieve the desired effect of in- 
viting private enterprise to build new ves- 
sels of any type for the American commer- 
cial fleet. 

As presently worded, the act is so difficult 
of interpretation that it offers little, if any, 
hope of successful administration. The 
amendments I am proposing would solve the 
problem, I believe, by establishing a statutory 
procedure for subsidy rate recommendations 
by the Maritime Administration, which 
would become final after a stated period un- 
less and except to the extent changed by 
Congress. 

The outcome, as I have said, of prolonged 
discussions by both Government and indus- 
try, the proposals would take cognizance of 
certain factors that are basic to any approach 
to a solution of the problem. Chief among 
these are the following: 

First, determination of construction dif- 
ferential subsidy rates admittedly cannot be 
an exact, factual process. It can only repre- 
sent an expert opinion, through the exercise 
of informed judgment. It is impossible to 
obtain all the necessary comparable data, or 
to keep abreast of the many variable factors 
involyed—foreign wage and material costs, 
foreign subsidies, etc. And, human nature 
being as it is, a judgment of any set of data, 
by equally informed and capable persons, 
may vary by a relatively wide margin. 

Secondly, where such variations are pos- 
sible, some system of governmental checks 
and balances is needed, in the interest of all 
concerned—including, of course, and fore- 
most, the taxpayers. And, to be effective, 
this control must be brought into play before 
contracts are signed which would entail large 
sums of public moneys. The one segment of 
the Government that can best exercise such 
control is the Congress, through the commit- 
tees whose responsibility it is to consider 
merchant-marine affairs. The Congress, and 
these committees, set the policies under 
which such subsidies are authorized, and 
theirs is the continuing responsibility for 
proper administration of those policies. 

When, after extensive administrative hear- 
ings, subsidy rate recommendations are sug- 
gested by the Maritime Administration, as 
this bill would provide, Congress has the 
power, and the procedures, to hear any pro- 
tests, and to make public all the considera- 
tions involved in the ratemaking. Thus, it 
could be in a position to decide, with author- 
ity, whether to accept or to modify the rates 
suggested. And its acceptance or modifica- 
tion of the suggested rates would have the 
effect, to all intents and purposes, of statute. 

Construction-differential subsidy rates 
thus established, for a definite period, would 
permit the shipping lines to plan and to con- 
tract for new vessel construction with exact 
knowledge of their financial obligations in 
connection therewith. They could under- 
take the heavy initial cost of ship design with 
definite knowledge of what the subsidy rate 
would be. And both parties to such con- 
tracts, ship purchasers and Government, 
would then be assured that, as far as matters 
of judgment were concerned, the contract 
would be final. 

All uncertainty would be removed. Pur- 
chasers would be protected. The public in- 
terest would be safeguarded by the publicity 
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the congressional consideration of the rates 
would necessarily require. And regular re- 
determination by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, in the light of changing conditions, 
would keep the recommended rates in line 
with varying world conditions. 

A final provision of this bill would define 
the term “national defense feature,” and as- 
sure agreement on such features by joint ac- 
tion of the Maritime Board, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Cost of these features would be established 
definitely, thus removing another factor of 
possible controversy. 

In conclusion let me state emphatically 
that the problem this bill seeks to solve is 
a most complicated one, and a problem whose 
solution is of the most pressing urgency in 
the light of this Nation’s shipping require- 
ments. Experience gained in various public 
hearings and discussions leads me to the firm 
conviction that the provisions of this bill are 
adequate to cover the situation, and to re- 
move the roadblock in the way of new ship 
construction which the current controversies 
on the matter have set up. Its enactment 
into law would be a veritable blood transfu- 
sion for two very sick industries—shipping 
and shipbuilding. 

I offer it with a sincere belief that, of a 
number of suggested approaches, this bill 
would seem to offer the greatest assurances 
of adequacy. I bespeak for it an open- 
minded reception, and a serious considera- 
tion on the part of all Senators, commensu- 
rate with the importance of the problem it 
seeks to solve. 


EXCLUSIVE POWER OF CONGRESS 
TO DECLARE WAR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
week the Secretary of State, in the course 
of a speech he made, gave the impression 
that war could be declared without the 
consent of Congress. I now submit a 
concurrent resolution, for which I re- 
quest appropriate reference, reading as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby reaffirms its exclusive power to de- 
clare war and that pursuant to the Consti- 
tution, vesting that power in the Congress, 
the Armed Forces of the United States shall 
not be ordered into action against the terri- 
tory or armed forces of any foreign nation 
without a prior declaration of war, except to 
the extent necessary to repel an armed attack 
against the United States or any of its terri- 
tories or possessions. 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 71) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. CARLSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 221), which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is authorized, from 
April 1, 1954, through January 31, 1955, to 
employ one additional clerical assistant to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman in accordance with section 202 (e), 
as amended, of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 and the provisions of Public Law 
4, 80th Congress, approved February 19, 1947, 
as amended. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS RE- 
LATION TO OUR MILITARY PRO- 
GRAMS—STATEMENT BY SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on last Friday, at 2:30 p. m., the 
Secretary of State met with the Foreign 
Relations Committee for an extended 
conference. At the opening of the con- 
ference, he submitted a brief statement 
regarding our foreign policy and its re- 
lation to our military programs. Be- 
cause of the importance of this subject, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Dulles’ 
statement be printed in the body of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Marcu 19, 1954 


I am glad to discuss with you the present 
state of our foreign policy and its relation 
to our military programs. 

1 

The central goal of our policy is peace 
with freedom and security. The menace of 
Soviet bloc despotism, which now holds in 
its grip one-third of the world’s peoples, 
presents the most serious danger that has 
ever confronted us. The main aspects of 
this threat are apparent. 

1. The Soviet rulers seem to feel secure 
only in a world of conformity dominated 
by them. Partly, no doubt they are driven 
by lust for power, But to a considerable 
extent, I believe, they are driven by fear 
of freedom. To them freedom is a threat 
to be stamped out wherever it approaches 
their world. 

2. The Soviet bloc possesses what is in 
many ways the most formidable military 
establishment the world has ever known, 
Its great strength is manpower, but also it is 
strong in terms of planes, submarines, and 
atomic capabilities. This vast empire domi- 
nates the central Eurasian land mass ex- 
tending from the River Elbe in Germany to 
the Pacific. From within an orbit of 20,000 
miles, it could strike by land at any one of 
approximately 20 states of Europe, the Mid- 
dle East and Asia, and by air it could strike 
the North American Continent. 

3. Nor is the threat only military. It also 
commands a political apparatus which oper- 
ates in every country of the world, seeking 
to capitalize upon all of the discontents and 
unsatisfied ambitions which inevitably exist 
in greater or less degree throughout the free 
world. 

4. The threat is virtually unlimited so far 
as time is concerned. Soviet communism 
operates not in terms of an individual life- 
time so that the threat will end with some- 
one’s death. It operates in terms of what 
Lenin and Stalin called “an entire historical 
era.” 

m 

To meet that military threat requires on 
our side a strategy which is both well- 
conceived and well-implemented. This mili- 
tary defense must be within the capacity 
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of the free world to sustain it for an indefi- 
nite time without such impairment of its 
economic and social fabric as would expose 
it to piecemeal seizure from within by the 
political apparatus of communism. 

This calls for thinking and planning which 
is imaginative; which takes maximum pos- 
sible advantage of the special resources of 
the free nations; and which is steadily de- 
veloped and adapted to changing conditions. 
The fundamental aim of our national secu- 
rity policies is to deter aggression and thereby 
avert a new war. The essentials of this prob- 
lem may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The free nations can achieve security 
only by a collective system of defense. No 
single nation can develop alone adequate 
power to deter Soviet bloc aggression against 
its vital interests. By providing joint facil- 
ities and by combining their resources, the 
free nations can achieve a total strength and 
a flexibility which can surpass that of any 
potential enemy and can do so at bearable 
cost. 

This collective security concept is the most 
highly developed in NATO. But it is also 
embodied in the Rio Pact of 1947 and, in 
more limited form, in various security ar- 
rangements in the Far East. The Turkey- 
Pakistan agreement marks the beginning of 
applying the collective-security concept in 
the Middle East. The United Nations is 
moving in the same direction, as shown by 
its Uniting for Peace resolution. 

2. In organizing their collective defense, 
the free nations should not attempt to match 
the Soviet bloc man for man and gun for 
gun. The best way to deter aggression is to 
make the aggressor know in advance that 
he will suffer damage outweighing what he 
can hope to gain. Thus an aggressor must 
not be able to count upon a sanctuary status 
for those resources which he does not use in 
committing aggression. 

3. To apply this deterrent principle the 
free world must maintain and be prepared to 
use effective means to make aggression too 
costly to be tempting. 

It must have the mobility and flexibility 
to bring collective power to bear against an 
enemy on a selective or massive basis as con- 
ditions may require. For this purpose its 
arsenal must include a wide range of air, 
sea, and land power based on both conven- 
tional and atomic weapons. These new 
Weapons can be used not only for strategic 
purposes but also for tactical purposes. The 
greatest deterrent to war is the ability of the 
free world to respond by means best suited 
to the particular area or circumstances. 
There should be a capability for massive re- 
taliation without delay. I point out that 
the possession of that capability does not im- 
pose the necessity of using it in every in- 
stance of attack. It is not our intention to 
turn every local war into a general war. 

4. The magnitude and duration of the 
present danger and the need for flexibility of 
means to deter that danger makes it vital to 
the United States, as never before, that it 
have firm allies. A firm alliance depends not 
merely upon documents, though these may be 
important. There must also be trust, under- 
standing, and good will as between the free 
nations. This implies not merely military 
commitments, but good economic and cul- 
tural relations as well. It is not charity on 
the part of the United States to be con- 
cerned with the economic health of other 
nations which help to support the basic 
strategy I describe. Neither is their good 
will a matter to which we can be indifferent. 
All of this means that foreign policy has as- 
sumed, as never before, a vital importance 
for the security of the United States. 

In the long haul the United States has a 
profound interest in insuring that its allies 
and the uncommitted areas of the free world 
are able to maintain viable economic and 
political systems. That is why our foreign 
economic policy means so much to our own 
security. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN TRADE OF APPLETON (WIS.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a great 
many businesses in the State of Wis- 
consin have recently been severely im- 
pacted by competition from a flood of 
foreign imports. This is a matter of 
deep concern to me, as I know similar 
conditions are a matter of concern to 
my colleagues elsewhere in our Nation. 

I was interested, therefore, to receive 
this morning from Kenneth H. Corbett, 
secretary of the Appleton Chamber of 
Commerce, an important message con- 
veying a report from the foreign trade 
committee of that chamber. The re- 
port comments frankly and specifically 
regarding the impact of tariff reductions 
on the business community and on the 
lift of Appleton as a whole. I believe 
that the report will be of interest to my 
colleagues in the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN TRADE, 
APPLETON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
February 22, 1954. 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Appleton Chamber of Commerce. 

GENTLEMEN: The committee on foreign 
trade has the honor to report the following 
findings and recommendations. The time 
for study has been short. Further recom- 
mendations may be made at a later date. 

A survey, limited because of lack of time, 
reveals that at least three of our largest 
firms would be drastically affected by further 
reductions in tariff. They normally employ 
over 1,500 people in this area. At least two 
of these firms have experienced marked re- 
ductions in employment due to imports 
from low cost labor countries and are in need 
of immediate relief. 

Four other firms have been determined to 
be vulnerable to tariff reductions and ac- 
tively oppose such reductions. It is the 
committee's belief that a more comprehen- 
sive survey will bring forth many others 
who are directly vulnerable. It is readily 
apparent that employment reduction in this 
area will indirectly influence the welfare 
of the numerous concerns supplying these 
businesses and their employees. Loss of 
Federal, State, and local taxes would affect 
the entire community. 

A study of the report to the President 
and Congress by the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy (Randall Commission) re- 
veals a marked difference of opinion on the 
part of its members. Many of the strong- 
est dissents were written by Senator EUGENE 
D. MILLIKIN and Representative DANIEL S. 
REED, chairmen, respectively, of their coun- 
terpart committees in the Senate and House, 
with the responsibility of steering all tariff 
and trade legislation through Congress. The 
Randall report may be chiefly of academic 
interest in guiding further legislation, 

United States tariffs tend to equalize dif- 
ferences in foreign and domestic cost of pro- 
duction, including disparities in wage rates, 
and to protect the American standard of 


living. Every important industrial country- 


in the world employs protective devices, most 
of them more restrictive than we use. We 
do not employ licensing or currency con- 
vertibility control which are far more effec- 
tive than a mere application of tariff con- 
trol. Our tariff levels are low in comparison 
with those of other countries and have, in 
recent years, been lowered far more dras- 
tically than others. 
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The trade, not aid, theorists would have 
us believe that a surplus of exports over 
imports currently exists. The truth is that 
our imports exceed exports when we rule 
out our military aid programs, which are 
truly gifts and not to be considered trade by 
any stretch of the imagination. Reduction 
of our economic aid program would further 
reduce this discrepancy. Tariff reductions 
must not be made the panacea for the world’s 
ills. An indiscriminate application of so- 
called free trade can only result in expos- 
ing domestic labor and business to unfair 
labor markets, with little resultant gain for 
other nations and a decided loss to this 
Nation. 

It is the recommendation of this com- 
mittee that the following statement of pol- 
icy be adopted by the Appleton Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“The Appleton Chamber of Commerce is 
opposed to legislation leading to indiscrimi- 
nate free trade. We recommend that action 
be taken to further tariff legislation which 
would reflect disparities existing in wage 
rates, and to protect the American standard 
of living.” 

We further recommend that the Apple- 
ton Chamber of Commerce resolve on a 
course of action to propagandize, both lo- 
cally and nationally, its position on foreign 
trade. A suggested course of action follows: 

1, Appoint a committee or continue this 
committee to implement this program. 

2. Publicize the chamber’s program locally 
by means of newspaper and radio. 

3. Write all interested Senators, Congress- 
men, governmental agencies, and the Presi- 
dent. Submit statements of policy to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
their State or area branches, 

Respectfully yours, 
FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE, 
E. W. SAIBERLICH, Chairman. 
ROBERT W. ZWICKER, 
GUS ZUEHLKE. 
WALTER H. BRumMMUND, 
EUGENE B. BROWNELL. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND MORAL 
CRISIS; THE SUPREME COURT'S 
DECISION IN THE SUBMERGED 
LANDS CASE 


Mr. MORSE., Mr. President, as the 
foundation for a report on two issues, 
which I shall make in one of my weekly 
reports, I now ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the body of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks— 
because I wish to associate myself with 
the contents of the editorial and article— 
an editorial entitled “Title to the Ocean,” 
which appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post; and an article entitled “The 
Sound of the Trumpet,” by Walter Lipp- 
mann, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 22, 1954] 
‘TITLE TO THE OCEAN 

Tt is a disappointment, and something of 
a surprise, that the Supreme Court entered 
a decision on the merits of the marginal sea 
controversy after hearing oral argument on 
only preliminary and procedural aspects of 
the Rhode Island and Alabama complaints. 
In sweeping terms, the Court upheld the 
constitutionality of last year's congressional 
act confirming coastal States’ title to and 
ownership of submerged lands within their 
historic boundaries. In all probability, as 
Senator KucuHet, of California, declared ju- 
bilantly, this writes finis to the issue. 

The Court’s brief per curiam opinion makes 
it appear that the only question raised was 
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whether Congress had power to dispose of 
property belonging to the United States. In- 
dubitably Congress has such power without 
limitation. But this begs the question 
whether land under the open ocean can be 
considered property belonging to the United 
States. The Court carefully and conspicu- 
ously refrained from calling it so in the 
California case when it ruled explicitly that 
California had no title to the marginal sea 
off its shores. It is hard to understand how 
Congress can either confirm California’s title 
to property which that State never 
or transfer to California what never belonged 
to the United States. Difficult questions of 
international law are cavalierly glossed over. 
The clear implication of the Court’s con- 
clusion is that the marginal sea was, after 
all, property of the United States, although 
foreign governments may think differently. 
This reduces to its inherent absurdity the 
claim made by sponsors of the giveaway legis- 
lation that they aimed to take nothing from 
the Nation but merely to give to the coastal 
States what was rightfully theirs. “Give- 
away” was the correct term for this legisla- 
tion. And this newspaper retains its con- 
viction that, whatever the constitutional 
merits of the matter, it was a giveaway of 
the most profligate sort, endowing a few fa- 
vored States with a tremendous national 
asset which should have been conserved and 
developed for the protection and benefit of 
the entire American people. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 22, 1954] 
THe SOUND OF THE TRUMPET 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

“You know,” said the President last week, 
“the world is suffering from a multiplicity 
of fears. We fear the men in the Kremlin, 
we fear what they will do to our friends 
around them; we are fearing what unwise 
investigators will do to us here at home as 
they try to combat subversion or bribery or 
deceit within. 

“We fear depression, we fear the loss of 
jobs. All of these with their impact on the 
human mind makes us act almost hysteri- 
cally, and you find hysterical reaction. 

“We have got to look at each of those in 
its proper perspective to understand what 
the whole sum total means. And remember 
this: The reason they are feared and bad is 
because there is a little element of truth in 
each, a little element of danger in each, and 
that means that finally there is left a little 
residue that you can meet only by faith, a 
faith in the destiny of America, and that is 
what I believe is the answer.” 

The President was speaking here from his 
heart, and there can be few things that mat- 
ter more at this moment of crisis in our af- 
fairs than to understand clearly what he was 
saying. He was saying, if I understand him 
rightly, that the world and this country are 
full of fears about which we have become 
hysterical. These fears are not entirely 
imaginary. For each fear there is some basis 
of truth and in each there is an element of 
actual danger. The answer to the hysteria 
is to have faith in the destiny of America. 

Now that is no doubt entirely true. But 
it would be useful, indeed it is essential that 
we should know just how faith in the destiny 
of America can be summoned up in order to 
cure the hysterical reactions to the fears 
which the President lists: The men in the 
Kremlin, what might happen to the coun- 
tries exposed directly to the Soviet power, 
McCarthyism, subversion, deceit, corruption. 

There is, said the President, a little element 
of truth and actual danger in all of these 
things that people fear. But the fact that 
there is some danger does not account for 
the hysterical reaction which, quite rightly, 
the President is aware of and deplores. The 
question we have to ask ourselves, and which 
he should ask himself, is why in the presence 
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of these dangers so many of our people are 
reacting not stoutly, resolutely, steadfastly— 
but hysterically. 

Not because the dangers are so great that 
our people have lost hope of dealing with 
them and are panic stricken. Not in the 
least. The power that this country possesses 
and that it can generate is by far the great- 
est in the world; nor are so many of our 
people hysterical because our economy and 
social order are in any danger of breaking 
down. 

Why, then, in the presence of dangers that 
are real but not overwhelming and quite 
within our power to master, is there so much 
hysterical fear? 

It is because there is an increasing anxiety 
that there may be a failure of the leadership, 
the command, the authority, which alone can 
rally the Nation to deal with these dangers. 
The element of hysteria, the failure of nerve, 
is the reaction to this vacancy. 

The people are like the crew and the pas- 
sengers of a ship in a storm at sea. They will 
master their fears and they will do their 
duty as long as they know that the captain 
and his officers are on the bridge and at their 
posts. But let the belief spread among them 
that the captain is not giving the orders, or 
that there is a munity on the bridge; there 
will soon be hysteria and panic down below. 

That ought to be obvious enough to an old 
soldier. How do commanders maintain the 
morale of their troops in the danger of bat- 
tle? Is it by telling them to look at it all in 
the proper perspective? Or do they by their 
example and their authority allow no one to 
doubt that they have the situation firmly 
and decisively in hand? 

“For if,” says the Bible, “the trumpet give 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self to the battle?” 

When the President tells us that the an- 
swer to the hysteria is faith in the destiny 
of America, he should not forget how fun- 
damental in that faith is the conviction that 
our institutions will be equal to any chal- 
lenge. 

They are not at this moment showing 
themselves equal to the challenge of gov- 
erning this country in its great role as pro- 
tector and leader of the free world. Men 
who hold the posts of responsibility in our 
institutions are not now making those in- 
stitutions work as they are meant to work. 

The Congress, which is meant to be the 
legislature, is overwhelmingly concerned not 
with making the laws but with usurping the 
executive power, and with turning itself 
into a kind of unlicensed and unregulated 
detective force, grand jury, prosecutor's of- 
fice, judge, jury, and executioner—all com- 
bined. 


And in the face of a persistent invasion 
of his constitutional responsibilities and the 
steady erosion of his authority, the Chief 
Executive and the Commander in Chief has 
been giving ground here, there, and almost 
everywhere. He has been accepting without 
more than spasmodic resistance and without 
serious protests the public humiliation of 
the Foreign Service, who are the eyes of the 
Nation abroad, and of the officers of the 
Army, who are the right arm of its defense. 

It is this constitutional and moral crisis 
at the center of the Nation's life—not the 
dangers with which the Nation has to deal— 
that accounts for the hysteria. It is because 
of the fear that there is uncertainty and 
softness where there should be lucidity and 
resolution that the faith which the President 
invokes is being so sorely tried. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
University of Alaska Board of Regents 
at a special meeting last week petitioned 
the President of the United States and 
Members of Congress for immediate 
I quote here the 


statehood for Alaska, 
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petition which was signed by the presi- 
dent of the board, Andrew Nerland, of 
Fairbanks, Alaska: 


We, the Board of Regents of the University 
of Alaska, recognizing our public responsi- 
bility as a land-grant university, supported 
by public funds, to extend the opportunities 
of higher education to all of Alaska, with 
the objective of stimulating the development 
of our intellectual leadership, do find that 
we are hindered in our appointed tasks be- 
cause of the inequalities conferred by our 
Territorial status, resulting in these grave 
consequences: a retarded development for 
Alaska and failure to make our just con- 
tribution to leadership for the Nation. 

We, therefore, in fulfillment of our edu- 
cational responsibility, in furtherance of the 
national welfare, and in answer to the hu- 
man longing of our citizenry for political 
equality, do hereby petition the President 
and the Congress of the United States for 
immediate statehood for Alaska. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, a res- 
olution relating to statehood for Alaska 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Anchorage, Alaska, together with a 
statement containing information sup- 
porting that resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 733 


Resolution urging the immediate passage of 
the Alaska statehood bill now before Con- 
gress and reciting the benefits that would 
accrue to city governments in Alaska 
through the adoption of statehood by fur- 
thering the democratic principles of home 
rule and improving the financial ability of 
cities to meet progressive expansion 


Whereas the Territory of Alaska is now lim- 
ited in its functions by the Federal organic 
act, and Alaskan municipalities are in turn 
prevented from meeting their responsibilities 
to the people due to lack of governing au- 
thority from the Territorial legislature be- 
cause of restrictions in the organic act, and 
other Federal laws; and 

Whereas such restrictions impose prohibi- 
tions against the exercise of local home rule 
to meet specific problems of each munici- 
pality; and 

Whereas the busy Congress of the United 
States is now in the unique position of acting 
on various municipal problems, such as in- 
creases in bonded indebtedness limitations 
for individual cities in Alaska when such 
action should rightfully be a local responsi- 
bility and privilege; and 

Whereas economic reports by outside finan- 
cial experts have repeatedly shown that 
Alaskan cities are penalized and their financ- 
ing ability impaired by the instability gen- 
erated by Alaska failing to have recognition 
as a State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Anchorage City Council 
strongly urge the immediate passage of the 
Alaska statehood bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city of Anchorage will 
meet the new responsibilities that will be 
shifted to the city when Alaska becomes a 
State. 

Publication of this resolution shall be made 
by posting a copy hereof on the city hall 
bulletin board for a period of 10 days fol- 
lowing the passage hereof. 

An emergency having been declared and 
the rules governing the introduction and 
passage of resolutions having been suspended, 
this resolution is unanimously passed and 
approved by the Council of the City of An- 
chorage this 10th day of March 1954. 

MAYNARD L. TAYLOR, Jr., 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

B. W. BOEKE, 
City Clerk. 
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INFORMATION SUPPORTING RESOLUTION 733 


Statehood would affect Alaskan cities in 
many ways. Aside from the general benefits 
of a sounder economy in all of Alaska, the 
actual governmental operation of munici- 
palities could be greatly improved and the 
financial position of cities would be 
strengthened. 

City government in modern American 
cities is predicated upon the right of self- 
government rather than dependence upon 
the Federal Government. Cities in most 
States have been given authority to adopt 
their own home-rule charters, under which 
they are able to adopt governmental prin- 
ciples and methods of operation best suited 
to meet their individual needs. 

Alaskan cities have not been given the au- 
thority to adopt home-rule charters. Grave 
doubt exists among legal and governmental 
experts as to whether such authority could 
be granted by the present Territorial govern- 
ment. They believe that the Organic Act 
for Alaska may well preclude the exercising 
of local determination by municipalities. 
Lack of home rule, in turn, requires legis- 
lative action to meet specific needs of in- 
dividual municipalities, be it to allow 
municipal parking lots, zoning and subdivi- 
sion control, changes in special improvement 
district assessment procedures, or the like. 
Since many of these problems apply in differ- 
ent ways to different municipalities, the 
Territorial legislature is forced to attack 
such problems on an individual basis—re- 
sulting, of course, in no action being taken 
at all. 

Lacking statehood, a most unique rela- 
tionship exists between Alaskan municipali- 
ties and the Federal Government. The 
Congress of the United States has, under the 
Organic Act, established the bonded debt 
limitation for all Alaskan cities. This lim- 
itation becomes very unrealistic under spe- 
cial cases. This has resulted in Alaskan 
cities appealing directly to the United States 
Congress for authority to issue additional 
municipal bonds. Citizens of our States 
would be flabbergasted at such procedure. 
It is generally accepted that citizens, either 
on the municipal or State level, are best able 
to make the necessary determination 
through local democratic processes without 
having to busy the United States Congress 
with requests from individual cities. 

Lack of statehood is further exemplified by 
the problems created by the concurrent lack 
of representation. For example, the city of 
Anchorage has been investigating the build- 
ing of a seaport. In talking with govern- 
mental officials, private dock contractors, 
and other experts, we have been reminded 
in several instances that what we need most 
in the development of a seaport is repre- 
sentation in Washington. 

Municipal problems are further exempli- 
fied by the apportionment of Federal grants- 
in-aid from APW funds and Public Law 139 
funds. Some Alaska cities, because of the 
military impact for developing northern 
frontier defense installations, can show the 
greatest need for Public Law 139 funds. 
Applications for projects have been made, 
bonds voted to meet the proportionate share 
of costs, and facts presented to substantiate 
the need. It has been amazing that Alaskan 
cities have been bypassed from time to time 
because no local delegations were in Wash- 
ington to push the projects for their par- 
ticular cities. This failure to travel the long 
distance to Washington to present the ap- 
Plication personally to Federal departments 
and congressional committees resulted in the 
needs of Alaskan cities being minimized. It 
appears that truer evaluations of Alaskan 
cities’ needs can better be accomplished 
through the knowledge of locally elected 
Congressmen who have voting power. They 
can best distinguish between a “sque: 
wheel” and the wheels that must be lubri- 
cated because of the heavy burdens they 
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One of the greatest burdens under which 
Alaskan municipalities are forced to labor 
is the difficulty in financing public Laprove- 
ments. Even after obtaining congressional 
authority to create bonded indebtedness for 
municipal purposes, absence of statehood has 
imposed hardships on creating a bond mar- 
ket for the bonds of Alaskan cities. The 
city of Anchorage sold $1,150,000 in general 
obligation bonds on August 12 of this year 
after a public bid opening. The interest rate 
paid was 5 percent. This rate was 2 percent 
higher interest rates than the municipal 
bond index showed for the same date. In 
order to sell these bonds, it was necessary to 
contract with a bond broker to conduct 
the sale. This broker employed the well- 
known financial analyst firm of Duff & 
Phelps, Chicago, to prepare an economic re- 
port on Anchorage. This report prepared by 
an unbiased “outside” firm of expert econ- 
omists, presents the economic optimism they 
forecast for this city. The report states, “All 
factors considered, it would appear to us 
that the city of Anchorage is in a compara- 
tively sound financial position.” With this 
type of report, it is difficult to understand 
why the city of Anchorage must pay 60 per- 
cent more for borrowed money than com- 
parable cities in the States. The bond buy- 
ers point out that bonds for cities in terri- 
torial possessions are always higher than for 
cities of comparable financial conditions in 
the States. Duff & Phelps support these 
comments in the following excerpts from 
their report: 

“The Greater Anchorage area, one of the 
fastest growing areas under the American 
fiag, has the largest concentration of popula- 
tion in the Territory of Alaska. Its rapid 
growth, however, has presented many prob- 
lems and has inspired much forward plan- 
ning for stabilizing the long-range economy. 
So few of the facts concerning this area are 
generally known in the States except in very 
limited circles consisting of those who have 
done business in or visited the Territory with 
the result that a serious dollar shortage 
exists. The Territory of Alaska, and particu- 
larly the Greater Anchorage area, could have 
a brilliant future, but, if it is to prosper and 
develop its long-range economy, capital must 
be supplied not only by the Federal Govern- 
ment but by private investors in the States 
as well,” This need of outside capital is fur- 
ther stressed in the conclusion of the report 
and the necessity for statehood to open the 
door to outside investors: 

“Last, but not least, among the important 
factors which will influence the destiny of 
the Greater Anchorage area is the Territory 
of Alaska’s being granted statehood. Any- 
one who reads the newspapers knows that in 
the past two legislative sessions in Washing- 
ton much discussion has been given to the 
granting of statehood to both Alaska and 
Hawaii. Apparently not much headway has 
been made, particularly from the standpoint 
of Alaska’s obtaining statehood. It would 
appear that the proponents of the measure 
have been unable to get over to their col- 
leagues the real importance of Alaska to our 
national economy and the true position that 
it occupies in our national defense. We are 
sure that continued efforts will be made in 
this regard and ultimately it is probable that 
success will result. With statehood we be- 
lieve that the whole development program 
for the area could be accelerated, financing 
would become less of a problem, and the gen- 
eral economy of the area could soon be put on 
a more sound basis.” 

Statehood will permit a State government 
to adopt home-rule charters for Alaska cities. 
Home rule will preserve the grassroots of 
democracy in the Territory and place respon- 
sibility for local government on the people 
who should carry the burden of that re- 
sponsibility. The Duff & Phelps report, the 
unbiased “outside” economic experts, sup- 
ports the necessity for statehood in order 
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for the cities of Alaska to open the door for 
“outside” investors. These factors empha- 
size the need for statehood by Alaska cities, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the announcement I made 
earlier, namely, that following the morn- 
ing hour today, I would move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 220—and in this con- 
nection, I direct my remarks particu- 
larly to the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]—I now move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 220, dealing 
with the election contest in the State of 
New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not speak at great length against the 
motion, although I am opposed to it. I 
fully understand that the majority leader 
has the votes required for the adoption 
of the motion, and therefore, I have 
no intention of speaking at length 
against it. 

I believe, however, that early action 
on Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood is 
of the utmost importance. I do not be- 
lieve that the particular business which 
it is proposed to consider under the mo- 
tion is of such emergency nature that it 
must displace the unfinished legislation. 
I think the earlier we take action on the 
pending statehood legislation, the better 
will be our opportunity to add two stars 
to the American flag in the very near 
future. Furthermore, I feel that if we 
lay aside the pending bill for the New 
Mexico election issue there will be prece- 
dential weight for requests that it be laid 
aside for another issue, another issue, 
and still another issue. The result is 
likely to be that there will be danger that 
we shall not reach a vote on the state- 
hood measure until possibly too late in 
the session to obtain final action through 
conference. At least, such a course 
would increase the danger of lack of 
action on the House side. 

The Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
issue has been before us for some time. 
I think the most orderly and efficient 
way of disposing of it would be to pro- 
ceed with the debate on Alaskan and 
Hawaiian statehood and then come to a 
vote. I recognize that I am in the mi- 
nority on this question, which is no new 
experience for the Senator from Oregon. 
I have made it clear to my friend from 
California that I would not give unani- 
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mous consent to lay aside the unfin- 
ished business. If it is laid aside it will 
have to be done by vote of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that the reason I am 
following this procedure and making a 
motion to lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness is, as the Senator from Oregon has 
quite correctly pointed out, that he had 
served notice that he would object to a 
unanimous-consent agreement to do so. 
Last week I proposed such an agreement, 
and would have done so this week; but 
in view of the advance notice which the 
Senator from Oregon has given, I felt 
that as majority leader the only course 
open to me was to make the motion. 

I do so because several weeks ago, in 
response to inquiries from the minority 
leader, the minority whip, and others as 
to whether I would be willing, as soon 
as the reports were available, to take up 
the New Mexico contest, I gave them 
what I felt was a firm commitment 
which I had previously announced to the 
Senate. Having made the commitment, 
I feel that I have an obligation to make 
the motion which I have made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220), which 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of the 
Senate that at the November 4, 1952, general 
election, in and for the State of New Mexico, 
no person was elected as a Member of the 
Senate from that State, and that a vacancy 
exists in the representation of that State in 
the Senate. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the Governor of the State of New Mexico. 


GENEVA AND INDOCHINA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
war in Indochina is in its 8th year. The 
offensive, though harassed and stale- 
mated, is still with the Viet Minh. Ex- 
pert. observers tell us that the French 
cannot win a substantial victory in less 
than 2 years, and unless something hap- 
pens to galvanize their spirit and effort, 
final military victory may be impossible. 
Meanwhile, the political opposition to 
the French Government’s policy in Paris 
is growing more vehement and their de- 
mands for a cease-fire have resulted in 
the convening of the Geneva Conference. 
They have plucked the Korean Truce as 
a precedent upon which to base their 
arguments that an armistice with the 
Viet Minh is compatible with French 
honor. This, of course, ignores the fact 
that the French have consistently held 
that the war in Indochina is a civil in- 
surrection which precludes U. N. inter- 
ference while the war in Korea was 
against a recognized aggressor invading 
an independent state. It is said that the 
French Government hopes the Geneva 
Conference will be a silencer of its op- 
position; that the intransigence of the 
Communists will convince their country- 
men that there is no possible settle- 
ment outside of military victory. On 
the other hand, it may also happen that 
the failure to bring results from Geneva 
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may topple the Laniel regime, placing 
Mendes-France and his group—who 
would be pledged to terminate the hos- 
tilities even to the extent of withdrawing 
French troops—in a more commanding 
position. 

At this date, it has not been de- 
termined whether representatives from 
the Associated States will participate in 
Geneva. To many Vietnamese, Geneva, 
in its larger measure, represents a be- 
trayal of their nationalist movement. 
They ask, What has France to give in 
“give and take” negotiations? They an- 
swer: compromise with Ho Chi Minh by 
offering a coalition or partial recogni- 
tion—a move whereby those Vietnamese 
whose resistance has been consistent 
and determined would be fatally under- 
cut. 

Mr. President, next month the United 
States will sit down with Communist 
China and other countries in a con- 
ference at Geneva. The subject of the 
conference presumably is the situation 
in Korea. There is every indication, 
however, that discussion will focus on 
the situation in Indochina. 

The Geneva Conference is the result 
of the Berlin meeting a few weeks ago 
and represents the price paid by us for 
French solidarity at the Berlin Con- 
ference. It seems to me to be a partial 
Soviet diplomatic victory since it will, 
de facto, give a degree of recognition to 
the Chinese Communist government. 
The Soviet Union has wanted that; we 
have not. Mr. Molotov made it clear at 
Berlin that the Soviet Union wanted two 
things; the defeat of the European De- 
fense Community and recognition for 
Red China. 

The decision to meet with the Com- 
munists in Geneva was made by the ad- 
ministration solely on its own respon- 
sibility. There was no prior consulta- 
tion with Members on this side of the 
aisle. And judging by the reaction of 
the distinguished majority leader, Mr. 
KNOwWIANp, when he heard the an- 
nouncement of the conference, the other 
side of the aisle must also have been kept 
in the dark. 

Be that as it may, the United States 
is now committed to a conference with 
the Communists on the Far East. We 
cannot reverse the decision, even though 
it may not have been a wise one. We 
must make the best of it. The only way 
we can do so is to make certain that the 
free nations enter the conference with 
their strongest foot forward. 

Secretary Dulles faces, in Geneva, the 
most difficult task of his career. The 
Conference there may well influence the 
outcome of the European Defense Com- 
munity in the near future and the na- 
ture of events in Asia for decades to 
come. 

The Secretary of State knows that he 
will face dangerous pitfalls, that his job 
will be extremely delicate and that he 
will need the greatest understanding and 
the greatest possible bipartisan support 
to succeed. I would not be honest if I 
did not say that, as an individual Sen- 
ator, Iam somewhat apprehensive about 
Geneva. I would not be honest, either, 
if I did not say that while we can and 
should raise questions, offer suggestions, 
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and give advice, we should also give to 
our Secretary of State as much encour- 
agement and support as is possible. 

It has been said many times, but it 
bears repeating, that the only way to ne- 
gotiate successfully with the Communists 
is to negotiate from strength. 

Will this be the case at the coming 
conference in Geneva? Has the ad- 
ministration exercised American leader- 
ship wisely to see that we will be negoti- 
ating from strength? Has it made cer- 
tain that the free nations will go into 
the conference in unison and at full 
strength? Or are we drifting toward 
Geneva? Each country in its own way, 
without adequate preparation, without 
think-through, without a clear-cut 
sense of destination? 

As I said before, it is too late to re- 
verse the decision to hold this Confer- 
ence. It is not too late, however, to 
question the preparations for it. 

It is for this purpose that I wish to ad- 
dress myself briefly to the Indochina sit- 
uation. I wish to make certain that 
with respect to this aspect of the coming 
Conference, the United States sees eye 
to eye with friendly countries. I want 
to make certain that the free nations do 
not abandon the vital perimeter of 
Southeast Asia for a false peace of ap- 
peasement at Geneva. 

Let me make clear that I am not op- 
posed to a peaceful settlement of this or 
any other problem. If the conflict in 
Indochina can be brought to a close 
without surrendering the area sooner or 
later to totalitarian communism, I shall 
welcome such a settlement. Anyone in 
his right mind would favor putting an 
end to bloodshed, if it can be done with- 
out appeasement of totalitarianism, 
without loss of freedom, without, in the 
long run jeopardizing the safety of this 
country and other free nations, 

To achieve such a settlement on Indo- 
china at the conference table, however, 
requires the marshaling of the full po- 
tential of the free countries. It re- 
quires us, further, to be prepared to car- 
ry on the struggle to a successful con- 
clusion in the event the Communists 
turn down a just and honorable settle- 
ment. 

As the Senate knows, I have been 
deeply interested in the Indochinese situ- 
ation for some time. I believe that it is 
one of the key areas in the defense of 
freedom in the world. I believe the de- 
cision as to whether or not we will have, 
one day, to defend our own shores may 
very well be made on those distant 
shores. I would remind the Senate that 
Pearl Harbor was not attacked until aft- 
er Indochina was firmly in enemy hands. 

Last fall I visited the three Associated 
Indochinese States of Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam. At that time, I crossed 
paths in India with the distinguished 
majority leader, who I know is fully cog- 
nizant of the importance of Indochina. 
A few weeks ago the distinguished 
majority leader and I engaged in a col- 
loquy on the floor of the Senate on this 
very subject. It was at the time the 
administration announced that Ameri- 
can aviation technicians were being sent 
to Indochina, If I am not mistaken, we 
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found ourselves in substantial agree- 
ment. If my recollection is correct, we 
felt that while the United States should 
make a contribution to the defense of 
Indochina, we should not commit Ameri- 
can forces to the fighting there. 

I think that the distinguished majority 
leader would agree that three factors are 
essential if Indochina is to be kept free 
of totalitarian domination whether by 
victory over the Communist-led forces 
of Ho Chi Minh or by negotiation. First, 
the French, who are making profound 
sacrifices in Indochina, must continue 
for a while longer their great military 
effort in defense of the three Indochinese 
states. And they must also continue 
their political effort to bring genuine 
national independence to these states. 
Second, the Indochinese nationalist lead- 
ers must be able to rally their people to 
fight for their independence against 
Communist domination. Third, military 
aid must be continued by the United 
States, but American forces must not 
become involved in the conflict. 

This three-pronged approach remains 
the key to a satisfactory solution of the 
Indochina problem. It is necessary if 
the negotiations which are about to open 
in Geneva are to be successful. It is im- 
perative if those negotiations fail. Un- 
less it is followed, we may very well have 
to examine the whole premise of our 
policy with respect to Indochina. 

Is the administration following this 
three-pronged approach? Certainly, the 
administration is interested in it. But 
what is being done to further it? Is the 
necessary American leadership being 
brought to bear? Or is the administra- 
tion just Crifting—drifting in Indochina 
and drifting toward appeasement at 
Geneva? 

We continue to receive optimistic re- 
ports from the administration about 
eventual victory in Indochina. I regret 
to say that reports from practically 
every other source indicate a stalemate 
of indefinite duration in that area. 

From Paris comes word that the 
French want to quit the struggle, almost 
at any price. I certainly sympathize 
with the situation in which the French 
find themselves. They have made great 
sacrifices to prevent the Communists 
from strangling the independence of the 
3 Indochinese states at birth. They 
are weary after 8 long years of war. The 
drain of Indochina seriously compro- 
mises the role which the French should 
be playing in Europe. Nevertheless, the 
continued effort of the French in Indo- 
china is essential if this area is not to 
fall to the Communists. Has the ad- 
ministration made clear to France the 
vital importance to freedom of her 
Indochina mission? Has the adminis- 
tration done everything possible to en- 
courage the French to continue? I be- 
lieve it has. 

Reports from Indochina indicate that 
the local nationalist leaders, particularly 
in Vietnam, are not proving very suc- 
cessful in rallying their people to defend 
the independence of the three states. 
These reports indicate that Ho Chi Minh 
effectively conceals his communism in 
the cloak of nationalism and remains the 
Symbol of anticolonial patriotism to 
many inhabitants of Vietnam. 
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Why is this the case? Are the na- 
tionalist leaders too complacent? Are 
they not sufficiently representative of 
their people or responsive to their needs? 
When I returned from Indochina last 
fall I reported on this matter to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee in the 
following terms: 

The basic problem which confronts all 
three governments and particularly that of 
Vietnam is to put down firm roots in their 
respective populations. 


Mr. President, I said further that 
these governments must deal with the 
basic social and economie problems of 
their countries, that they must develop 
armed forces devoted to the national in- 
terest and that they must combat cor- 
ruption. I warned that— 

Failure in these basic responsibilities of 
self-government will result in the achieve- 
ment of the shadow rather than the sub- 
stance of independence, 


And that— 

It could also mean the rapid reduction of 
the three nations to chaos and the subse- 
quent intrusion of some new form of foreign 
domination from close at hand. 


In discussing the internal situation in 
Indochina I do not wish to indulge in 
personalities, I have met many of the 
leading figures in the governments there 
and it would be inappropriate for me 
to measure one against the other. I do 
not think it inappropriate, however, for 
the administration which has committed 
this country to the tune of over a billion 
dollars a year in Indochina to look 
deeply into the internal situation there. 
Has the administration sought to find 
out why popular support has not gath- 
ered more effectively behind the Viet- 
namese Government? What does the 
administration propose to do about it? 
Something needs to be done if the resist- 
ance of the Indochinese people to com- 
munism is to be keyed to the require- 
ments of the situation. Something 
needs to be done if local armies are to be 
trained as effective instruments of 
freedom. 

Has consideration been given to the 
possibility, by France, of issuing addi- 
tional public assurances to the Indo- 
chinese states of full independence 
within or without the French Union as 
a means of rallying support to the Na- 
tionalist governments? 

Has consideration been given to the 
appointment, by the United States, of 
three separate Ambassadors to the three 
associated states as a mark of our con- 
fidence in their future? They have 3 
separate representatives in our country, 
and we have 1, who is accredited to the 
3 states. 

Has consideration been given to the 
use of United States technical person- 
nel—battalion, company, platoon com- 
manders—to work under the French 
high command, to speed up the training 
of local troops in Indochina? I under- 
stand that a new French training com- 
mand has been established and that two 
United States officers have been assigned 
to that command. This indicates that 
the French might be changing their atti- 
tude in this respect. I am not calling for 
the dispatch of fresh forces from the 
United States. This country already has 
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more than 750 training technicians on 
the island of Formosa. They have been 
training the Chinese Nationalist armies 
for years. Is it not possible that at least 
a part of this highly skilled United States 
contingent might be reassigned to Indo- 
china? Would they not have a more 
immediate utility in the latter area? 
The Communists could hardly take re- 
taliatory measures against this type of 
assistance by the United States, inas- 
much as Red China already has more 
than 6,000 advisers in Indochina. With 
this kind of assistance, the Vietnamese 
will feel, I am sure, that an indigenous 
army ean be trained in 2 or 3 years, at 
most. 

It is clear to most observers what 
would happen were the French to leave 
the scene immediately. A vacuum would 
result which the Communists would fill 
overnight. The above proposal would 
require the French to remain in military 
strength for 2, perhaps 3, years until 
trained Vietnamese could replace their 
troops. In reply to such an American 
position, Paris might well ask why 
French troops should continue fighting 
a war, even for 2 years, if there is no 
promise of eventual gain to the French. 
In reply to this, four points can be made: 

First. The United States is most anx- 
ious to implement the French desire to 
stop the drain both on St. Cyr—the 
French West Point—and its treasury. 

Second. A definite proposal to with- 
draw French forces from Indochina 
within a specified time—already sug- 
gested by the distinguished majority 
leader—would tend to stabilize France’s 
political situation and help restore its 
position in Europe. 

Third. Such a proposal would give 
meaning to the French declarations 
about their intentions in regard to Viet- 
namese independence. With that kind 
of assurance, both parties could work 
more freely in defining the French 
Union, and there is good reason to believe 
that Vietnam would be greatly encour- 
aged to continue its voluntary associa- 
tion with France within the Union. 

Fourth. France has an historical obli- 
gation toward the Associated States, 
After many decades of colonial rule, 
France could be expected to continue its 
military commitment for 2 or 3 years, 
so as to assure Vietnam's successful 
transition from a colony to an inde- 
pendent state. 

Mr. President, one of the keys to the 
problem of Indochina in many ways is 
the obscureness of the French position. 
The concept of the French Union is still 
so muddied that it can neither be bought 
or sold. Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
recognize the values of a continued as- 
sociation with France but naturally 
want to forge that bond as independent 
nations. This proposal might help 
clarify the political as well as the mili- 
tary position of France. It would cer- 
tainly help to disavow the growing feel- 
ing amongst the Vietnamese and other 
Asians that the United States is prin- 
cipally interested in supporting France, 
whatever the cost, instead of assisting 
me Indochinese peoples in finding free- 

om. 

I do not know whether positive meas- 
ures such as I have been discussing are 
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practical The administration has not 
taken the Senate into its confidence, and 
only the administration has the facts 
on which to base action. I do know, 
however, that unless something is done, 
the free nations will drift into the 
Geneva conference already defeated on 
the Indochina question. I do know that 
unless there is unity of purpose and a 
willingness on the part of all concerned 
to make sacrifices and to rise to the 
realities of the situation, the only set- 
tlement which will be reached will be a 
settlement of appeasement. 

And if no settlement on Indochina is 
achieved at Geneva, what then? Is the 
free world condemned to continue in- 
definitely this wasting struggle in the 
jungles and rice paddies? Are the 
French to continue to lose the cream of 
their military manhood in the swamps 
of Indochina? Is the genuine national- 
ist sentiment which stirs the fine people 
of the three associated states condemned 
to bitter and endless frustration? Are 
we in this country to resign ourselves 
to an outlay of a billion dollars or more 
every year over the indefinite future to 
support this never-ending war in Indo- 
china? 

This need not be the result. There 
is still time to end the drift. There is 
still time, even before the Geneva Con- 
ference opens, to rally the forces of free- 
dom to meet the situation in Indochina. 
There is still time to assert a positive, 
purposeful leadership. There is still 
time, but it is running short. Will we 
make use of it before it is too late? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall be de- 
lighted to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I desire to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Montana on 
his very constructive and statesmanlike 
speech. It seems to me to point to the 
most dangerous spot in the world, to 
indicate the difficulties which lie ahead, 
and to suggest a constructive approach, 
while cautioning the administration to 
give its spiritual and intellectual reen- 
forcement for the tasks which lie ahead. 

Having said that, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana what the conse- 
quences would be if the Communists 
were to take over Indochina? Would 
it not be almost inevitable that Burma, 
Thailand, and Indonesia would quickly 
fall into the Communist ranks? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. If those nations fall, 
will not approximately 130 million peo- 
ple come under Communist control? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At least that 
many; very likely more, in time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not that the re- 
gion which is the great surplus-food pro- 
ducing area in Asia? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct, 
I point out to the distinguished Senator 
that the armies of Asia march on rice, 
and it is in Indochina particularly that 
there is found what may be called the 
rice bowl. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that it 
is that surplus which keeps India and 
Japan from starvation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Communists 
should gain control they would un- 
doubtedly shut off the exportation of rice 
to India and Japan, so long as those 
countries are non-Communist or anti- 
Communist. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At least, they 
would ship rice at the price which they 
would specify, which would not always 
be in dollars. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not extremely 
probable that they would starve India 
and Japan into the Communist ranks? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is definitely 
a possibility. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Senator 
think it is a probability? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is very likely a 
probability. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that what is at 
stake is not merely control by the Com- 
munists of Indochina and all Asia, but 
also of the area which, in addition to 
its rice potential, produces two-thirds of 
the world’s supply of rubber and a great 
quantity of tin. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I consider that the 
Senator has performed a public service 
of great magnitude in inviting attention 
to the problem involved. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was greatly pleased 
by the compliments which the Senator 
paid to the good intentions of the Sec- 
retary of State. I think it is helpful to 
go into the Geneva conference feeling 
that the American people have confi- 
dence. Does not the Senator think that 
if a similar attitude had been adopted by 
the majority party when Secretary Ache- 
son participated in certain conferences 
there would have been a better result? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There can be no 
question about that, but I think the 
Democrats should not look backward too 
much. I believe we should do what we 
can to keep this Government of the 
United States on an even keel, as we al- 
ways try to do, and that we should try 
to forget politics at the water's edge. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
we hope the force of our good example 
will have some influence upon our 
friends on the other side of the aisle? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I certainly do. I 
thank the Senator from Illinois. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
the judgment of the Senate to be that 
no person was elected as a Member of 
the Senate from New Mexico in 1952 and 
that a vacancy exists in the representa- 
tion of that State in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to Resolution 
220. 

Mr. BARRETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield for that pur- 


pose, 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Gillette McCarran 
Anderson Goldwater McCarthy 
Barrett Gore McClellan 
Beall Green 
Bennett Griswold Monroney 
Burke Hayden Morse 
Bush Hennings Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Neely 
Byrd Hoey Payne 
Capehart Humphrey Potter 
Carlson Hunt Purtell 
Case Ives Robertson 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Clements Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Sparkman 
Douglas Knowland Stennis 
Langer Symington 
Dworshak Lehman e 
Ellender Long Upton 
Ferguson Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
Frear Mansfield Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that attorneys for 
either of the parties to the contest may 
be permitted the privilege of the floor, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are 
not on the payroll of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the attorneys for the 
two parties involved may have access to 
the floor of the Senate, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are not Members 
of the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for one 
observation? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Wyoming, and I agreed 
earlier in the day that committee coun- 
sel, Mr. Ware, and the counsel who 
served for a short time at the suggestion 
of the minority, Mr. Ehrlich, might, for 
the purpose of the consideration of the 
resolution, have permission to sit on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

Mr. BARRETT. As the Senator from 
Missouri may remember, I mentioned 
also Mr. Bigbee, who is present, and who 
had been acting as counsel. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I ask the Senator’s 
indulgence. I was engaged in conver- 
sation on another matter and did not 
hear what the distinguished Senator 
had to say. 

I would have no objection to Mr. Big- 
bee’s being on the floor of the Senate. I 
understand he was counsel for General 
Hurley. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARRETT. I believe he was 
representing General Hurley. 

Mr. HENNINGS. By the same token, 
I assume—and if I am not correct in the 
assumption, I should like to have the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee so state—that if from time to 
time any counsel representing the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ], none of whom I have 
seen, desire to come upon the floor for 
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various purposes in this connection, 
they may do so. I do not know whether 
they are present today; there was some 
indication that some of them might be 
here. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. . I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly I would 
have no objection to a unanimous-con- 
sent request that they may be available 
for consultation with the chairman of 
the subcommittee and the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
upon technical or other aspects of the 
case. But when the Senator from Mis- 
souri says “for various purposes,” that 
is pretty broad. Of course, I would not 
want those who are counsel for either 
the majority or the minority to go be- 
yond furnishing advice to the members 
of the committee and try to have a voice 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I take it the major- 
ity leader suggests that counsel may not 
address the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That they may not 
address the Senate or may not, as it is 
commonly called, lobby Members on the 
floor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I think we can all 
agree that these gentlemen will observe 
all the proprieties of the Senate. They 
will be here only as legal counsel or con- 
sultants, and will in no way interfere 
with the procedure of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. They will act in 
the normal way that a committee clerk 
acts for a committee chairman, namely, 
to be available to answer questions or for 
consultation on technical matters. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Precisely. I think 
that is understood by all of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Missouri is asking not merely that 
the counsel for the contestants have per- 
mission to be on the floor, but that coun- 
sel for the committee and counsel for 
the minority of the committee likewise 
be permitted to have the right to the 
floor. 

Mr. BARRETT. I intended that my 
unanimous-consent request should in- 
clude the attorneys for both parties. I 
think I said that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that, but he did not 
understand the request to include coun- 
sel for the committee on the side of the 
minority. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may explain what 
I did mean. The chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Senator from Wyoming, 
suggested that Mr. Bigbee, who was one 
of counsel for Mr. Hurley, be allowed to 
come on the floor of the Senate for the 
purpose of advising and consulting with 
the chairman of the subcommittee rep- 
resenting the majority. The representa- 
tive of the minority, the Senator from 
Missouri, countered with the suggestion 
that counsel representing the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] be al- 
lowed the same privilege. I heard that 
such counsel would be present. I have 
not seen any of them, or talked with 
any of them. However, if Mr. Bigbee is 
to come upon the floor, the minority 
would like to be accorded the same con- 
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sideration and have permission for coun- 
sel for the Senator from New Mexico to 
come upon the floor, if it seems necessary 
or desirable. 

Mr. BARRETT. To which the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming agreed. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
think there is a meeting of the minds 
as to what we are mutually agreed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request as stated by 
the Senator from Missouri and as agreed 
to by the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, are 
we to understand that, in addition to the 
lawyers and the advisers of the commit- 
tee, there will be permitted on the floor 
of the Senate as many lawyers as have 
represented Senator CuHavez and Mr. 
Hurley? Is that the understanding? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
might say I do not think I suggested that 
any lawyers come upon the floor, other 
than committee counsel or those who 
have been suggested by the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not offering an 
objection, but I wish to be certain 
whether permission is to be granted to 
all lawyers on both sides. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that I simply desired to be assured that 
the minority is to be accorded the same 
right, in terms of counsel for Senator 
CHAVEZ, who may or may not come upon 
the floor, as has been requested by the 
chairman of the subcommittee on be- 
half of counsel for General Hurley. As 
a matter of courtesy, I have acceded to 
that request of the chairman of the sub- 
committee. Lawyers like to get along as 
best they can in developing a case. If 
the chairman thinks it is necessary, or 
I think it is advisable, I would like to 
make sure, both for his side and for the 
minority, that such persons will be ac- 
coe the privilege of coming upon the 

oor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think it is important, as a matter of 
precedent and otherwise, that the ques- 
tion under discussion be clarified. I fully 
agree that whatever courtesies the ma- 
jority have extended to them should 
likewise be extended to the minority, so 
far as counsel for the committee, repre- 
senting the majority, and counsel rep- 
resenting the minority, are concerned. 
I believe we are all in agreement on that. 

I should personally have no objection 
to there being present on the floor a 
representative of Mr. Hurley, with whom 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee might desire to consult at 
times on certain technical aspects of the 
case. Certainly, if that course is to be 
followed, the minority is entitled to the 
same privilege. However, I would sug- 
gest that the door not be opened too 
wide, because, in reading the testimony 
the other day, I discovered that at one 
time or another 5 or 6 attorneys were 
allowed in the committee. I would sug- 
gest that the privilege be limited to one 
counsel at a time, in order that there 
may not be half a dozen attorneys pres- 
ent, making it difficult for Senators to 
follow the proceedings. There should be 
a complete balance between the majority 
and the minority. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That is the reason 
why I sought to have the matter clari- 
fied. I know there were as many as 6 
or 7 lawyers on either side, and cer- 
tainly we would not want that many 
counsel on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if we could 
have the number limited to one to each 
side. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, one on each side 
would be quite satisfactory. I am sure 
that would be agreeable to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I think it would be 
a bad precedent, and would not be in 
the best interest of the orderly presen- 
tation of the case. It think it would 
be likely to be confusing. However, it 
has always been my effort, in the prac- 
tice of my profession, to accord every 
reasonable courtesy, and even to extend 
to counsel on the other side, insofar as 
I could what might be beyond what I 
sometimes thought reasonable and 
proper consideration, 

When the Senator from Wyoming 
asked me this morning if Mr. Bigbee, 
one of several lawyers whom General 
Hurley had employed, could come upon 
the floor of the Senate, I said it would 
be agreeable to me, however, with the 
proviso that the same privilege might 
be extended to certain of counsel for 
Senator Cuavez, if they were here and 
desired to come upon the floor, in the 
same number as those on the floor rep- 
resenting General Hurley. I doubt very 
much that I shall exercise my portion 
of this bilateral understanding. I doubt 
very much that I shall undertake to 
avail to outside counsel upon the floor. 
However, I did not want to limit the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
majority representative by saying, “No; 
I won't stand for it.“ I do not like to 
operate in that way. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Reserving the right to 
object, there is a request for a unani- 
mous-consent agreement pending, is 
there not? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement, and 
I therefore withdraw the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming withdraws the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BARRETT. I might state at this 
time that there would not be any vio- 
lation of precedents in the United States 
Senate if my request were granted, be- 
cause in a previous contest before this 
body, Mr. J. Thomas Heflin, who was 
present and not a Member of the Senate, 
was accorded the privilege of speaking 
before the Senate for 2 hours, and at the 
conclusion of the 2 hours, he was granted 
an additional 2 hours. So no question 
of precedents is involved. The matter 
is not of any great importance, so I 
withdraw the request. 
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Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. THYE. If the counsel who have 
been referred to are the same as the 
committee counsel, if they have served 
in the investigations which have been 
held, in order to develop the facts, and 
have so served as a part of the commit- 
tee staff, it is not an unreasonable re- 
quest that they be permitted to sit on 
the Senate floor and assist members of 
the committee, whether minority or ma- 
jority members. I think it is proper pro- 
cedure that a committee member, 
whether he be of the minority or of the 
majority, be permitted to have present 
on the floor such counsel. I believe a 
unanimous consent request that counsel 
for the majority and the minority 
might be permitted to be on the floor 
should be granted. I think it would be 
helpful to the Senate. 

Mr. BARRETT. I might say to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
that I thought there would be no ob- 
jection to the request. I consulted the 
Senator from Missouri and was under 
that impression. However, it is not a 
matter of any importance at all, so I 
have withdrawn the request. 

I should like to announce, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I prefer not to yield while I 
make my statement, as there are a num- 
ber of rather complex legal problems in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, seldom it is that the 
United States Senate is called to sit ina 
semijudicial capacity to pass on the elec- 
tion of one of its own Members. This 
is no ordinary occasion. Yet in our life- 
time a good many contests have been 
filed, and, as a result, several Senators 
have lost their seats. 

We did not seek to serve on this com- 
mittee. Not only are the duties extreme- 
ly difficult, but they are severally un- 
pleasant, as well. The issue confronting 
us today, Mr. President, is far above and 
beyond the scope of partisan politics. 
We have consistently endeavored to keep 
this proceeding on a high plane. We 
have endeavored to approach this task 
with free and open minds, in order to 
preserve the integrity of the Senate. 
Almost interminable roadblocks were 
placed in the way of the committee as 
we set out to do our work. 

Our duty is clear and unmistakable. 
As an arm of this body, we are charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
the facts in connection with the last sen- 
atorial election in New Mexico, of ap- 
plying the applicable law to those facts, 
and then of rendering to this body our 
findings and reports. This we have done. 
The Constitution clearly places on the 
Senate the responsibility for the de- 
cision. That is done by article I of sec- 
tion 5, which provides, “that each house 
shall be the judge of elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own Members.” 

Mr. President, we trust that the Sen- 
ate will bear with us while we report the 
facts as we find them to be, and call at- 
tention to the applicable law as we see 
it. Then, in the words of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, the United 
States Senate will be obliged to “there- 
after render a judgment which is beyond 
the authority of any other tribunal to 
review.” 

The basic problem involved in this pro- 
ceeding, Mr. President, is whether we 
shall protect the people in free elections 
by means of a secret ballot. We are not 
unmindful of the fact that our country 
has assumed world leadership in de- 
manding for free men everywhere the 
right to govern themselves under free 
elections with a secret ballot. That is the 
fundamental doctrine upon which the 
principles of liberty and freedom thrive 
and exist. No one could be so inconsist- 
ent as to insist upon free elections and 
secret ballots for the unfortunate people 
of other lands, and not, at the same time, 
insist that the rights of our own citizens 
to free elections and secret ballots also be 
guaranteed. 

In the early days of the Republic, our 
forefathers were jealous of their rights 
and prerogatives as citizens of the United 
States. Everyone took part in town 
meetings. To vote was considered not 
only a great privilege, but a solemn duty. 
In those days it was a custom for the 
people to send petitions to Congress, and 
invariably those petitions would start out 
with the statement: “We, the under- 
signed citizens of the United States, do 
hereby petition.” They indicated, there- 
by, their great pride in the fact that they 
were citizens of the United States, and 
that they were intensely interested in 
their Government, and that they meant 
to take their full part in the affairs of 
their country. 

Down through the ages, men have 
fought and died for the right to govern 
themselves; and for more than 2,000 
years, free men have recognized the im- 
portance of a secret ballot. In ancient 
Greece, a system of secret voting was 
employed, especially when a question of 
exile arose. The Roman tribes de- 
termined tribal choice by a secret ballot. 
By the way, Mr. President, the word 
“ballot” comes from the old Roman word 
“Lallotta,” which means a ball used in 
taking a secret vote. 

In the early days of our country, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware were the 
first to use ballots. The Australian bal- 
lot system was first adopted in the State 
of Michigan. Even in those days it was 
recognized that exposure of the ballot 
was largely responsible for fraud and 
bribery and for corruption, wherever 
found to exist. 

The secret ballot was the subject of 
agitation and earnest debate over a long 
period of years. Labor unions and kin- 
dred organizations representing the rank 
and file of the people insisted upon a 
secret ballot, so that they could exercise 
the great privilege of citizenship in an 
atmosphere free of influence, coercion, 
fraud, or intimidation. The several 
States wrote laws which enabled and, in 
most cases compelled, the voter to ex- 
press his choice in absolute secrecy. 
Therefore, the adoption of the Australian 
ballot system was a milestone on the 
pathway of the progress of a free people. 

History is replete with examples of 
great empires, such as Greece and Rome, 
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that have fallen by the wayside, largely 
because they departed from the old tra- 
dition of allowing the people freely to ex- 
press and work their will. To my way 
of thinking, the secret ballot is the 
cornerstone upon which the structure of 
constitutional government has been built 
here in America. 

If one were to set out to destroy the 
priceless guaranties of freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, and freedom of religion, as 
incorporated in our Bill or Rights, he 
would first seek to destroy the secrecy of 
the ballot. 

In the century following the forma- 
tion of the Union, this country witnessed 
the greatest mass movement of people in 
the history of mankind. They traveled 
thousands of miles from their home- 
lands, to set up homes in the New World. 
They came from many countries, and 
spoke different languages. There was a 
wide difference in their customs and 
their ways of life. They set out on their 
great adventure with a definite and spe- 
cific objective in mind. Certainly they 
hoped for material success, but by no 
means was this the underlying motive. 
They knew that nowhere else on earth 
do the common people enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty as they do in this great 
land of ours. They knew our Govern- 
ment was founded upon the principle of 
the seriousness of human life and the 
sacredness of personality and the dignity 
of man. They came here because they 
wanted to rear their children in the 
clear sunlight of freedom and liberty, 
with all the opportunities that flow from 
those priceless guaranties of the Con- 
stitution, not the least of which is the 
right to a secret ballot. They came here 
because they wanted to live in peace 
with their neighbors, and to become good 
citizens in our new land of freedom. 

It was freely predicted, Mr. President, 
that it would be impossible to hold 
together, in the Union, States composed 
of people of such divergent extractions. 
As a result, it was no secret in those days 
that Great Britain fully expected there 
would be a complete disruption of the 
union of States. 

Our forefathers recognized full well 
the social and cultural differences exist- 
ing among the people of the various 
States of the Union. That is why article 
I, section 2, of the Constitution empow- 
ered the State legislatures to enact, for 
the conduct of their elections, laws 
which would meet the individual char- 
acteristics of the people of each State. 
The natives of New Mexico are a hard- 
working, honest, God-fearing, law-abid- 
ing people. The early-day settlers of 
Spanish extraction have bounteously 
contributed their full share in the build- 
ing of their State. For centuries, great 
numbers of the native populations were 
largely dependent for just and fair 
treatment upon the wealthy dons, for 
whom they worked. Those good people 
patiently spent their lives seeking to 
avoid friction with their superiors. Upon 
the slightest suggestion they were quite 
willing to subordinate their desires to 
those of the persons having authority 
over them. Against that background, the 
Legislature of New Mexico was obliged 
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to write an election code which would 
adequately protect these humble people 
in the exercise of their new responsibili- 
ties as citizens of one of our great States. 
To my way of thinking, New Mexico 
has an election code equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of any other State in the 
Union, insofar as ballot secrecy is con- 
cerned. 

The people of New Mexico intended to 
assure for themselves a secret ballot, 
when on January 11, 1911, they adopted 
article 7, section 1, of their constitution, 
reading in part: 

The legislature shall enact such laws as 
will secure the secrecy of the ballot, the pu- 
rity of elections, and guard against the abuse 
of the elective franchise, 


There, in strong and unmistakable 
language, the New Mexico Constitution 
commands the Legislature of New Mex- 
ico to enact suitable legislation guaran- 
teeing the secrecy of the ballot to the 
citizens of that State. The legislatures 
of New Mexico have diligently and faith- 
fully executed the sanctions of their 
constitution. 

The well-accepted rule as set forth in 
Black's handbook is that the words 
“shall” and “must” as used in election 
codes are generally considered impera- 
tive or mandatory. He points out on 
page 525, section 147a, the rule: 

A statute or statutory provision is said to 
be mandatory when it commands and re- 
quires that certain action be taken by those 
to whom the statute is addressed, without 
leaving them any choice or discretion in the 
matter, or when, in respect to action taken 
under the statute, there must be exact and 
literal compliance with its terms, or else 
the act done will be absolutely void. 


Then again, it is agreed that “when a 
legislative provision is accompanied with 
@ penalty for failure to observe it, the 
provision is mandatory.” Finally—and 
this is most important—the legislature 
can leave no room for doubt that it was 
intended that its enactments were 
mandatory by expressly declaring that 
the discharge of the duties imposed shall 
be mandatory. The election code of New 
Mexico uses the word “shall” in nearly 
every section. Furthermore, most sec- 
tions provide a penalty for failure to per- 
form the duties. Then, again, some of 
the statutes declare by express terms 
that the duties imposed are mandatory, 
as I shall show a little later. 

The most important section of the 
election code of New Mexico is the one 
relating to election booths. The vot- 
ing booth is the device universally asso- 
ciated with the secrecy of the ballot. 
The Legislature of New Mexico has 
adopted statutes which make the use of 
voting booths mandatory. We shall cite 
cases hereafter from courts of other 
States holding statutes far less com- 
manding in tenor than New Mexico’s to 
be mandatory. The following excerpts 
from the New Mexico Code, section 56— 
311—laws 1941 amended—makes crystal 
clear that the provisions of the law are 
to be strictly adhered to and are manda- 
tory in character: 

Said booths shall be so constructed that, 
when set up for use, the yoter occupying 
said booth shall be screened from view of 
persons on the outside of the booth during 
the operation of voting the ballots. 
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Said booths shall be furnished with sup- 
plies and with some convenient arrange- 
ment enabling voters to mark and fold their 
ballots in secrecy. 

Boards of county commissioners shall pro- 
vide a polling place in each precinct or elec- 
tion district and a sufficient number of 
booths or compartments for use at the elec- 
tion, which shall not be less than 1 such 
booth or compartment for each 125 yoters or 
fraction thereof registered in said precinct 
or election district. 

The board of county commissioners, how- 
ever, are charged with the duty of supplying 
to each precinct or voting division the 
booths herein described, and the provisions 
of this section as to the discharge of such 
duties shall be mandatory. The willful 
neglect or omission of such duty shall be 
cause for removal of such county commis- 
sioners from office in a proper proceeding, 
brought under the provisions of section —. 
The willful violation of the provisions of this 
section by any board of county commission- 
ers or member thereof shall be a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall 
be punishable by a fine of not exceeding 
$300 or by imprisonment not exceeding 60 
days, or both. 


It is very evident from a reading of 
the statute that the word “shall” is 
used; that the statute says that the law 
is mandatory; and that a penalty is pre- 
scribed for violation of the statute—all 
three distinguishing marks of a manda- 
tory statute. 

Section 56-312 states in part as fol- 
lows: 

Instructions to voters: 1. * * after re- 
ceiving your ballot go directly into a booth. 
Do not mark your ballot so that anyone 
may observe how you have marked it. 


The first instruction to a voter, is “Go 
directly into a booth,” before marking 
the ballot. 

Section 56-319, excerpts are taken in 
part from the statute prescribing in- 
structions to election officials: 


(4) See that election booths or compart- 
ments are properly installed and furnished 
with shelf or table for marking ballots, cards 
of instructions to voters, and pens and ink 
and indelible pencils. 

(5) * * do not admit more than eight 
persons to the room in which the voting is 
being conducted at one time and admit a 
lesser number if necessary to prevent crowd- 
ing or confusion, 

* * . . — 

(10) Do not permit any voter to vote ex- 
cept in the booth. 


That is a positive instruction to the 
election officials, and I repeat it: 

Do not permit any voter to vote except in 
the booth. 

(11) * * * the elector shall immediately 
go into the voting booth and mark his ballot. 


That is an instruction that is manda- 
tory if there ever was one. 

(29) Failure to follow the foregoing in- 
structions may result in the rejection of the 
entire vote in your voting division. These 
instructions must be followed carefully. 


The word “must” is just as mandatory 
as the word “shall.” 

The intent of the legislature to secure 
secrecy of the ballot is further demon- 
strated by the duties imposed upon the 
county clerks by section 56-324, laws 
1951, as amended: 

(1) It shall be the further duty of the 
county clerk to direct the attention of the 
county commissioners to the mandatory pro- 
visions of the election code relative to booths, 
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I invite attention to the word shall“ 


It shall be the further duty of the county 
clerk to direct the attention of the county 
commissioners to the mandatory provisions 
of the election code relative to booths, 


That language was written so that no 
man could be mistaken about what was 
intended. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the county clerk 
to ascertain what arrangements have been 
made for the furnishing and delivery of 
booths as ordered by the county commis- 
sioners and to provide for carrying such ar- 
rangements into effect. 

(3) It shall be the duty of the county clerk 
to deliver or arrange for delivery * * * to 
the judges of elections * * * (d) the voting 
booths. 

It shall be further the duty of the county 
clerk to direct the attention of the county 
commissioners to the mandatory provision 
of the election code relative to booths. 

The willful failure of the county clerk to 
comply with the provisions of this section in 
the matter of furnishing election supplies 
and booths shall be deemed a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by imprisonment not to exceed 1 year 
or a fine not exceeding $1,000 or both. 

Sec. 56-336. Removal of ballots from elec- 
tion room—except as in this act (chapter) 
elsewhere provided, no person shall be per- 
mitted by the judges of election during the 
conduct of any election to remove from the 
room in which the election is being conduct- 
ed, any official ballot. No ballot so removed 
and marked, except in the proper booths un- 
der the supervision of the election officials, as 
provided in this act (chapter), shall be de- 
posited in any ballot box or counted or can- 
vassed by any election officials or canvassing 
boar 


There, in the clearest language possi- 
ble, we find the injunction that no bal- 
lot shall be marked except in proper 
booths under the supervision of election 
officials, as provided in this act, and that 
no ballot improperly marked shall be 
counted or canvassed by any election of- 
ficials, That is just as plain as it could 
be 


I read an excerpt from section 56-347: 


In any election contest a prima facie show- 
ing that the election officials of any election 
division have failed to substantially comply 
with the provisions of the election code de- 
signed for protecting the secrecy and sanc- 
tity of the ballot and the correct recording 
of the names and ballot numbers in the poll 
books and the entering of the ballot numbers 
in the book of bound original affidavits or 
registration, as herein provided, shall cast 
upon the candidates of the political party 
which had majority representation upon the 
board of election officials for such election 
division the burden of proving that no fraud, 
intimidation, coercion, or undue influence 
Was exercised by said election officials and 
that the secrecy and purity of the ballot 
were safeguarded and no intentional evasion 
of the substantial requirements of the law 
was made. Upon failure to make a show- 
ing upon which the trial court shall so find, 
the votes of such entire election division 
shall be rejected, provided that no such re- 
jection shall be so made where it appears to 
the trial court that the election officials ig- 
nored the statutory requirements with the 
probable intent of p the rejection of 
the vote of such election division. 


The committee was not concerned with 
the rule governing procedure set forth 
in 56-347, but solely with the substantive 
provision that in the event the secrecy 
and purity of the ballot were not safe- 
guarded the returns from the precinct 
must be rejected in toto. 
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That is the only conclusion we can 
draw from that section, namely, that in 
the final analysis the court, in the first 
instance, would be called upon to decide, 
and the Senate is now called upon to 
decide, that if in any precinct the secrecy 
and purity of the ballot were not safe- 
guarded by reason of these violations of 
the code in conducting the election, the 
vote in the entire precinct must be re- 
jected. 

It seems plain and evident to us that, 
under the provisions of sections 56-336 
and 56-347, referred to above, when the 
facts are established, that the secrecy 
and sanctity of the ballot were not pro- 
tected, at least in cases where no voting 
booths at all were furnished, the ballots 
in such precincts must be rejected ac- 
cording to the mandatory and clear pro- 
visions of New Mexico law. 

It must be noted that the above stat- 
utes are written in the most command- 
ing terms known to the English lan- 
guage. If these statutes are not manda- 
tory, then we assert that no statutes in 
any of the 48 States of the Union can be 
construed to be mandatory, for New 
Mexico’s statutes in this respect are the 
strongest of all. We were therefore 
amazed to hear the chief counsel for the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
excuse the flagrant disregard of these 
secrecy laws, including the necessity of 
providing voting booths, on the basis of 
custom. It is interesting to note that 
in 1935 Dennis CHavez, now Senator, 
contested the seat of Bronson Cutting on 
many of the identical grounds now as- 
serted by General Hurley in this contest. 

In paragraph 9 on page 4 of his peti- 
tion against Senator Cutting, Senator 
CHavxz through his attorney, A. T. Han- 
nett, who by the way is his attorney in 
this contest, alleged: 

While a large number of persons cast their 
vote by marking the same openly on a table 
in the presence of judges, clerks, and by- 
standers. 


Revealing is the statement made by 
Mr. Hannett, then and now, attorney for 
Senator CHavez, commencing at the bot- 
tom of page 61 of the hearings in the 
contest of Chavez against Cutting. Mr. 
President, this will be quite illuminating. 

Mr. Hannetr. We contend that not alone 
these particular votes we have named, but 
in San Miguel County that 65 out of 67 pre- 
cincts should be absolutely thrown out. We 
expect to show before this committee—and 
I am not testifying—that the secrecy of the 
ballot was absolutely destroyed and disre- 
garded. We will show that by the testimony 
of their own officers, the board of county 
commissioners and county clerks; and the 
statute says there shall be voting booths in 
each precinct, and we will show by those 
same officers that there were none except in 
1 or 2 precincts. 

Senator CoNNALLY. If you do not show 
fraud, that would not invalidate the election. 


I call attention again to the question 
raised by Senator Connally at that time, 
addressing Mr. Hannett, who was then 
and is now the attorney for the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] : 

Senator CONNALLY. If you do not show 
fraud, that would not invalidate the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Hannetr. We claim that is fraud. 
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I call attention also to the following 
colloquy from the hearing in the 1935 
case: 

Senator Krnc. Are not some of those pro- 
visions to which you have directed atten- 
tion declaratory rather than mandatory? 

Mr. Hannetr. Some of them, and some are 
mandatory, It is mandatory that they vote 
in secret. 

Senator Krad. Proceed. 

Mr. Hannett. It is mandatory that the 
vote be secret. It is mandatory that they 
register. There is no question about that. 
There was a concerted effort to defeat those 
provisions, 


We were not surprised at all, therefore, 
when Governor Hannett in this contest 
on May 27 last, contended that the law 
requiring voting booths is mandatory. 
See page 162 of the hearings, Hurley 
against Chavez. 

In the 33 precincts I spoke of the law was— 
where Mr. Hurley carried by very enormous 
majority—the following statutes were, as I 
understand it, and we expect to be able to 
prove it, the following statutes were openly 
violated: The county commissioners are re- 
quired, and the law is mandatory to furnish 
a voting booth for each 125 registered voters. 
In precinct 33D of Bernalillo County there 
was cast a total of 1,227 votes. And there 
was only six voting booths in that precinct. 
We will have no difficulty in proving beyond 
peradventure of a doubt, given an oppor- 
tunity, that the law requiring voters to vote 
within a booth was generally if not totally 
disregarded, 


Our subcommittee with all 3 voting in 
the affirmative adopted as one of the 
rules of the recount on May 28 of last 
year paragraph 4 (t) as follows: 

Flagrant violations of secrecy of the ballot 
in a precinct shall be considered by the sub- 
committee as a basis for rejecting the entire 
vote of such precinct irrespective of the ex- 
istence or inadequacy of the voting booths 
or compartments in that precinct. 


Mr. President, that “covers the water- 
front.” Under all the circumstances 
mentioned, the committee unanimously 
agreed—the majority members and the 
minority members—that flagrant vio- 
lations of secrecy would be sufficient rea- 
son to throw out the vote of the entire 
precinct. 

Staff investigators interviewed thou- 
sands of voters in every corner of the 
State. In fact the committee files con- 
tain about 3,000 signed statements sup- 
porting the nonsecrecy findings of this 
committee. We found that in 273 pre- 
cincts located throughout 25 of the 
State’s 32 counties, the voters were de- 
nied the right to a secret ballot. At least 
55,000 persons, or 1 out of every 5 voters, 
were forced to cast their ballot in viola- 
tion of their constitutional right to a 
secret ballot or, in the alternative, to 
refrain from voting. It is common 
knowledge that large segments of the 
population refuse to participate in New 
Mexico elections because of the inability 
to cast a secret ballot and because of 
the general impression that their ballots 
would in any event be illegally changed 
to defeat the voters’ purpose. 

In 163 precincts no voting booths were 
provided. 

Mr, President, let me repeat that 
statement. In 163 precincts no voting 
booths were provided at all. Not the 


slightest attempt was made in these pre- 
cincts to guard against the violation of 
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the secrecy of the ballot, and the laws 
were generally disregarded. In fact, the 
election officials in these precincts wil- 
fully prevented the voters from casting 
2 secret ballot. As one voter described 

The voters are herded into the voting 
places like so many sheep through a corral. 


Voters marked their ballot in full view 
of the election officials, party chal- 
lengers, political workers, and other 
voters at the polling place. More than 
22,000 people were forced to cast their 
ballots under such conditions. In these 
precincts Senator CHAVEZ received 13,- 
426 votes, General Hurley received 8,855 
votes, resulting in a Chavez plurality of 
4,571 votes. What the results would have 
been if secrecy had been protected no 
man can say. 

In a second group of precincts no vot- 
ing booths were provided by the county 
government, but some attempt to pro- 
vide makeshift voting facilities were at- 
tempted by the precinct officials in a 
very limited and deliberately ineffective 
manner. However, in these precincts 
the violation of the rights of the voters 
was so great that the committee could 
only conclude that votes in these pre- 
cincts should be disregarded. Seventy 
precincts in 19 counties where 7,962 vot- 
ers voted were found by the subcommit- 
tee to be within this classification. 

A third group of precincts involved 
situations where voting booths had been 
supplied, but in entirely inadequate 
numbers, and the officials made no at- 
tempt to comply with the laws regarding 
protection of the secret ballot and the 
voters were in large numbers denied a 
secret ballot. Senator CHavez chal- 
Jenged the votes of more than 16,000 
persons in this classification. The com- 
mittee examined these precincts and the 
evidence supplied by Senator CHAVEZ 
and agreed that votes cast under such 
conditions should be rejected. Classi- 
fied in this category are those cases as 
to which the election was completely 
out of control of the officials. Voters 
wandered about the building or outside 
of the building where the election was 
held. Every Member of the Senate 
should take judicial notice of the fact 
that there was hardly a precinct in the 
entire State which on election day was 
not infested with partisan political 
workers who campaigned in the polling 
places in violation of law. 

No more subtle device has been devised 
for the intimidation and coercion of 
voters and the improper control of elec- 
tions than the elimination of the facili- 
ties for secrecy of the ballot. Make no 
mistake about that. It was in the 
mid-19th century that the advocates of 
the “Australian ballot system” made 
their fight for secrecy of the ballot. It 
was the early labor leaders who fought 
against the intimidation of workers at 
the polls by representatives of industry. 
It was the social worker who fought 
against the intimidation of the un- 
scrupulous mortgage broker. It was the 
conscientious, hard-hitting citizens of 
the State of New York who fought 
against the Tammany bosses in the city 
of New York. Mr. President, secrecy of 
the ballot has become such a part of our 
election system that the committee 
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could find no present-day parallel in 
fact or in law to which comparison 
could be made. 

The committee attempted to ascertain 
why so many precincts were not fur- 
nished with voting booths. It was sug- 
gested on behalf of supporters of Senator 
Cuavez that the reason was inadequacy 
of funds in certain counties. = 

Investigation wholly failed to support 
this contention. There was never found 
an instance of application having been 
made in any of these counties for funds 
to obtain voting booths. The statutory 
procedure for obtaining such funds in- 
volves the setting up in the county 
budget of items for this purpose. The 
records show that in the counties in- 
volved there had never been an applica- 
tion for such a budget item. The com- 
mittee was able affirmatively to estab- 
lish that there had not been the slightest 
attempt made by any of the county com- 
missioners to obtain funds for the pur- 
pose of complying with the statutes re- 
lating to voting booths. The amount 
required for any one county would not 
have exceeded the sum of $100. Obvi- 
ously, the booths were not furnished, 
and the availability of funds had nothing 
to do with this. 

An illustration showing how ridiculous 
this contention is relating to the excuse 
of no voting booths on the basis of funds 
is shown by referring to Santa Fe 
County. In this county there were suffi- 
cient funds to obtain voting machines 
costing thousands of dollars for some of 
the precincts of the city of Santa Fe 
itself. However, outside the city itself 
seven precincts did not have even voting 
booths, which would have cost not more 
than $5 for each precinct. The same 
was also true in Dona Anna County, 
where voting machines were furnished 
in some precincts, but in 12 precincts 
no voting booths were provided. The 
same was true in Eddy County. The 
excuse that the failure to have voting 
booths had something to do with finances 
strictly did not hold water and was not 
supported by the facts. 

Actually the committee cannot ignore 
the fact that within the same county 
adequate facilities would be provided in 
certain precincts within the county and 
would not be provided in other precincts 
within the same county. In every case 
the precincts which were not furnished 
voting booths were mainly inhabited by 
persons whose economic and educational 
conditions made them peculiarly subject 
to being victimized by intimidation and 
coercion. That is something to consider. 

It is the responsibility of the Senate, 
Mr. President, to see that these people 
are no longer politically exploited. 

Let us now summarize and see what 
the actual situation in New Mexico was. 
As previously stated, approximately 1 
person out of 5, more than 20 percent 
of all the people voting, or 55,000 voters, 
were deprived of their constitutional and 
inherent right to cast their vote in secret. 
Where so many illegal votes are involved 
it is impossible to determine the winner 
in so close a race as the one involved 
here. Would any Member of this body 
cast his vote to accept the results of an 
election in Korea or in East Germany 
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under such circumstances as are estab- 
lished in this case? If so, why is this 
country insisting on secret elections 
abroad? 

There may be Members of this body 
who suggest that, based upon the same 
election, the casting of four electoral 
votes for Mr. Eisenhower should be ques- 
tioned. these four votes did 
not decide the Presidency of this Nation. 
It is shocking beyond thought to con- 
ceive of a situation where the Presidency 
of the United States could be determined 
by the casting of New Mexico’s electoral 
votes under circumstances existing in 
the last New Mexico election. Such a 
situation must be prevented. Such a cir- 
cumstance would result in the actual 
disenfranchisement of millions of people 
in the United States merely by the action 
of the us and dishonest elec- 
tion officials in precincts where about 
one-fifth of the voters in New Mexico 
vote. 

Because of the strong position taken by 
Senator Cuavez and his eminent counsel, 
A. T. Hannett, not only in the contest 
against Senator Bronson Cutting in 1935 
but in the current contest of Hurley 
against Chavez, contending that the 
election statutes of New Mexico with ref- 
erence to the secrecy of the ballot are 
strict and mandatory, I was surprised, 
indeed, to find the minority member of 
our committee in his report contend, ap- 
parently in a serious vein, that those 
same statutes were not mandatory. We 
had previously read all the cases cited in 
the minority report. It is true that a 
few of the cases are in point and concern 
voting-booth cases, but we are con- 
strained to say to the Senate that the 
cases cited in the minority report follow 
the minority rule as laid down by the 
courts of America. A study of the ap- 
propriate statutes shows that each and 
every State has a voting booth or voting- 
machine statute guaranteeing a secret 
ballot. All the statutes are mandatory 
in character, but the New Mexico statute 
is by far the strongest and the most man- 
datory in the Union for the following 
reasons: 

First. Proclaims it mandatory by di- 
rect terms. How can there be any doubt 
about it?—56-311. 

Second. By use of other mandatory 
terms, such as must“ and shall“ 
56-311. 

Third. Officers neglecting to provide 
may be punished—56-311. 

(a) Officers’ noncompliance with stat- 
utes relating to secrecy under certain 
conditions, vitiates all votes—56-347. 

We have made an exhaustive search of 
all the cases cited on this question, and 
without a doubt the majority rule in 
America supports the positior taken by 
the majority in its report. 

The specific question of whether or not 
the absence of voting booths and the 
protection of secrecy requires the elimi- 
nation of the entire returns of a precinct 
or election district has not been directly 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
State of New Mexico. There has been a 
case decided by the New Mexico Su- 
preme Court which involves a similar 
principle, namely, whether or not the 
failure of election officials to comply 
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with a mandatory provision of the elec- 
tion law requires thet the election re- 
turns from such precinct be wholly dis- 
regarded. This is the case of State ex 
rel. Read v. Crist (179 P. 629, 29 N. M. 
175), in which the relator, Alexander 
Read, was the Republican candidate for 
district attorney for the first judicial 
district, and the respondent, Jacob H. 
Crist, was the Democratic and fusion 
candidate for the said office. At the 
general election in November 1916 it ap- 
peared that from 3,000 to 4,000 ballots, 
facsimiles of the regular State and San- 
ta Fe County Republican ballots, were 
printed a few days before the election 
upon the order of one George Albright, 
assistant chairman of the Republican 
State central committee, and were de- 
livered a few days before the election to 
the Republican State central committee. 
The ballots were not printed by order of, 
nor were they caused to be printed by, 
the county clerk of Santa Fe County, as 
the law required. A few days before the 
election the ballots were pasted over in 
part with stickers or pasters of certain 
Democratic candidates and certain In- 
dependent Republican candidates by 
pasting over the names of certain Re- 
publican candidates, including the re- 
lator, the stickers or pasters of opposing 
Democratic or Independent Republican 
candidates. 

The ballots so pasted and prepared 
were distributed to the voters on the day 
of election in precincts 17, 3, 18, and 4 of 
the county of Santa Fe. Throughout the 
day of the election these ballots were 
given out and distributed to the voters 
by the workers of the Independent Re- 
publican Party, and many of the ballots 
were voted without change, and many 
were changed by voters and then voted. 
If these ballots were held to be illegal 
and not counted, the result would be 
that the relator was elected to the office 
of district attorney. The trial court 
found that— 

No evidence had been offered to show that 
any voter who voted at said election was de- 
ceived by said ballots or that he thereby 
voted for any candidate other than the one 
of his choice. 


That was the finding of the district 
court. The court, in effect, said, “There 
is no evidence that the voter was de- 
ceived or that he was caused to vote for 
someone for whom he did not wish to 
vote.” It is very interesting to read what 
the Supreme Court of New Mexico held. 

It was provided by section 1993 of the 
code of 1915 that— 

Ballots other than those printed by the 
respective county clerks, according to the 
provisions of this article, shall not be cast, 
counted or canvassed in any election, 


The only questions of law involved in 
the case were, first, whether the provi- 
sions of the statute were directory or 
mandatory, and second, whether the 
statute was constitutional. The Supreme 
Court of New Mexico held the statute to 
be both constitutional and mandatory in 
its provisions, notwithstanding the fact 
that, so far as the record disclosed, no 
voter was deceived by the use of the un- 
official ballots or voted for any candidate 
other than one of his choice. In ruling 
upon the question the court in the Read 
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against Crist case made the following re- 
marks—and they are important— 


The voter should not lightly be deprived 
of his right, nor should the successful candi- 
date suffer, if by any reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the laws governing elections it can 
be prevented. On the other hand it is prob- 
ably better that individual voters and candi- 
dates should suffer in a given instance than 
that the doors to fraud and imposition may 
open and the secrecy and purity and security 
of elections be destroyed. We feel confi- 
dent, however, that the practical consensus 
of opinion is that under a constitutional 
provision like ours, which provides in sec- 
tion 1 of article 7 that “the legislature shall 
have power to require the registration of the 
qualified electors as a requisite for voting, 
and shall regulate the manner, time, and 
place of voting. The legislature shall enact 
such laws as will secure the secrecy of the 
ballot, the purity of elections and guard 

the abuse of elective franchise” The 
legislature has power to provide, as it did 
provide by the section of the statute here- 
tofore set out, that only official ballots ema- 
nating from a proper official source should 
be cast, counted, or canvassed. That the 
statute is mandatory and requires us to 
enforce it without interpolation and without 
resort to subtle and unsound methods of in- 
terpretation in order to save the voter and 
the candidate from defeat must be admitted 
by all. It follows that the votes questioned 
were illegal votes, and could not be cast, 
counted or canvassed, which results in the 
success of the relator and the defeat of the 
respondent, 


We believe that the above-cited case 
is very strong authority for the position 
taken by the majority report herein with 
respect to the use of election booths, 
since it quite plainly holds that the fail- 
ure of election officials to observe man- 
datory provisions of the election laws 
must result in the throwing out of votes 
cast in disregard of such laws, notwith- 
standing that there may be no actual 
proof that any voter voted other than for 
the candidate of his choice. 

The rule of law laid down in the case 
of State ex rel. Read against Crist, supra, 
is quite general in all States where the 
question has arisen. In Pickard v. Jones 
((Ky., 1951) 243 S. W. 2d 46, 49) the 
Kentucky court held that: 

The failure of election officials to obey 
mandatory provisions of a statue relating to 
the conduct of the election and designed to 
secure both the secrecy and integrity of the 
ballot may so taint the election as to re- 
quire rejection of at least the part affected. 


In Wilkinson v. Magill ((Md., 1949) 64 
A. 2d 266), the holding of the court, as 
shown by the syllabus, was that— 

The principle that irregularities which do 
not prevent a full and free expression of 
opinion of the will of electors and change the 
result of the election will not invalidate a 
completed election. The court stated that 
rule does not apply when there is a preemp- 
tory requirement designed to safeguard the 
integrity of elections, the neglect of which 
presents an opportunity for fraud. 


Remember, Mr. Hannett said it was his 
judgment that failure to furnish election 
booths was fraud, and Mr. Hannett had 
practiced law in New Mexico for more 
than 50 years. 

In State v. Richards ((Delaware, 1949) 
64 A. 2d 400), the Delaware court said: 

Even in the absence of fraud there may be 
cases where the possible injury to the pub- 
lic from the failure of election officials to 
comply with statutory provisions is so great 
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that the entire vote of an election district 
will be rejected without any actual proof of 
improper results from such failure. 


The minority takes issue with the ma- 
jority report regarding the case of State 
against Tipton, a Kansas case, reported 
in 199 Pacific (2d) 463. There the 
Kansas court stated: 

Elections must be invalidated where there 
has been a violation or nonobservance of 
statutory provisions which are mandatory, 
either expressly or by clear implication, or 
which directly affect the merits of the 
election. 


The minority views correctly pointed 
out that the Kansas court stated that this 
rule would be applied only where re- 
quired by the statute. Obviously the 
New Mexico statutes to which I have re- 
ferred are mandatory, and use language 
woch requires the application of the 
rule, 

In Bilek v. City of Chicago ((Illinois, 
1947) 71 NE. 2d 789), another case cited 
in our report and objected to by the mi- 
nority, the holding of the court appears 
from the syllabus as follows: 

An irregularity in the conduct of an elec- 
tion is not sufficient to vitiate it, but a failure 
to perform a mandatory duty will do so. 


As pointed ovt in the minority views, 
this case involved a special bond election 
where the statutory notice of election 
had not been complied with. The court 
held that the provision for notice was 
mandatory and not directory, and there- 
fore held the election invalid based upon 
the rule relating to noncompliance with 
mandatory provisions. The provision 
for notice was not as commandingly and 
repeatedly stated as the New Mexico pro- 
visions relating to secrecy and voting 
booths; therefore, I submit that the ap- 
plication of the rule announced in the 
Bilek case relating to voiding an election 
for noncompliance with a mandatory re- 
quirement of a law is even more impera- 
tively demanded in the present case. To 
rule otherwise would completely destroy 
the basic American concept of free 
elections. 

The specific question of whether or not 
failure to vote in an election booth ren- 
ders a vote illegal has been passed upon 
in a considerable number of cases, in the 
majority of which such votes have been 
held to be illegal and not to be counted. 
In a few cases which hold to the con- 
trary, the courts so holding have based 
their decisions upon the fact that the 
State law in their jurisdictions requir- 
ing the use of election booths were di- 
rectory and not mandatory. As we have 
pointed out above, the provisions of the 
New Mexico law with respect to election 
booths are clearly mandatory. 

In Moore v. Seymour ((Georgia, 1936) 
186 S. E. 744), the Georgia Supreme 
Court held as follows: 

This law must be treated as mandatory 
and it cannot be construed as merely di- 
rectory. It was intended that in counties 
holding elections under the Australian bal- 
lot system there should be privacy in the 
preparation of the ticket by a voter so that 
he might exercise his own volition in the 
choice of candidates and that he might 
feel, when he is preparing his ballot to ex- 
press his volition or election as to different 
candidates, that he is free from all obser- 
vation by prying eyes of those who might be 
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interested in having him vote for other can- 
didates. Whether this is necessary in order 
to preserve the purity and freedom of 
elections, the legislature has enacted the 
law in terms that are definite and unmis- 
takable; and we might easily point out 
good reasons for having enacted a statute. 
But we do not have to do this. It is 
enough to say that the general assembly 
has enacted it and their will, properly ex- 
pressed, is the law -of the State. This pe- 
tition in which injunction is sought, shows 
that there was an absence and complete 
disregard of the law. There might be a 
failure of the county authorities to ob- 
serve in all particulars the requirement ai 
the law; and a failure to observe some of 
them might be held to be an irregularity. 
But where there is a total disregard of the 
statute it cannot be treated as an irregu- 
larity, but it must be held and adjudicated 
to be cause for declaring the election void 
and illegal. 


Now, referring to the New Mexico 
election, the charge is that in 273 pre- 
cincts there was not a solitary voting 
booth. That is an irregularity, as held 
by all the decisions of the courts cited. 

In Harrison v. Stroud ((Ky., 1908) 
110 S. W. 828), there was involved a con- 
test between opposing candidates for 
the office of marshal of Williamstown. 
It appeared that about 50 to 60 voters, 
out of a total of less than 200, were al- 
lowed to expose their ballots by voting 
or marking them openly upon the table, 
in plain view of election officers and 
others. In holding the election void, the 
court said: 


And when officers permit such numbers 
of voters to violate the secrecy of the ballot 
as was done in this case as to materially 
affect the result of the election, it is not a 
lawful election and will be held void on that 
account (citing cases). Such an election is 
but a partial election. Instead of ascertain- 
ing the popular will it frustrates its legal 
expression. It would substitute the result 
of fraud or gross official ignorance and mis- 
conduct for the result of legal votes legally 
cast. That which is the citizen’s shield and 
weapon of defense in popular government is 
set aside and he is undone in the disregard 
of the law. In the case at bar, all who were 
permitted to vote openly, as it is called, had 
not a bad purpose. They intended to vote. 
They had the legal right to vote. They were 
misled by the officers of the election so that 
their suffrage in this instance was destroyed. 
Had such voters been permitted to vote prop- 
erly the result may have been quite differ- 
ent from that found by the judgment of 
the supreme court; or for that matter it 
may have been in accordance with it. But 
the point is, it takes votes to make an elec- 
tion; not some votes, but all that are en- 
titled and offered to be cast, and which, if 
cast, comply with the requirements of the 
law. Judgments of courts and contest 
boards are not substitutes for electors’ votes. 
Immaterial derelictions in influencing the 
— may, and ought to be, disregarded; but 

ons of the election law which 
RIY disenfranchises enough voters of- 
Tering to vote so that the result might have 
been diferent but for the illegal acts, would 
simply substitute an election by some for 
the election contemplated by the law, which 
is all. 


That last statement is important. Let 
me read it again: 


But transgressions of the election law 
which practically disenfranchises enough 
voters offering to vote so that the result 
might have been different but for the il- 
legal acts, would simply substitute an elec- 
tion by some for the election contemplated 
by the law, which is all. 
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I continue to read from that decision: 


The law deems it better that such elec- 
tions should not stand. When it becomes 
known that they will not, the main incen- 
tive to those who indulge such practices is 
removed. When they can no longer profit 
by them, they will quit them from motives 
of interest. 


In Muncy v. Duff ((Ky. 1922) 239 S.W. 
49), there was involved a contest for 
the office of jailer in Leslie County. The 
holding of the court appears in the 
syllabus as follows: 


9. The constitutional provision requiring 
a secret Official ballot is mandatory and noth- 
ing short of a substantial compliance there- 
with is a valid election. 


In Smith v. Jones ((Ky., 1927) 299 
S.W. 170), there was involved a contest 
between opposing candidates for the Re- 
publican nomination for Circuit Court of 
Whitley County at a primary election. 
Jones filed a countercontest. In con- 
nection with that, the court said: 


There were no curtains of any kind; the 
voters would stamp their ballots on these 
boxes and were necessarily standing prac- 
tically shoulder to shoulder, so that each 
could see what the other did, and anybody 
in the room could also see, as there was no 
screen or obstruction of any sort. To sustain 
such an election would be to give no force 
to the constitutional provision that all elec- 
tions shall be by secret official ballot. Sec- 
tion 147. When a man votes openly on the 
table it may easily be so arranged that the 
purchaser of a vote may know how the voter 
voted, and the voter may only receive his pay 
after the purchaser knows that the voter 
voted right. A purchasable voter often votes 
on the table for this reason. The constitu- 
tional provision and the statute are intended 
to prevent this. The court is clearly of the 
opinion that only the form of a secret bal- 
lot election was held in this precinct and 
that the precinct should be thrown out. 


In Choisser v. York ((Mlinois, 1904) 
71 N. E. 940), there was involved a con- 
test for the office of county school super- 
intendent. The court quotes the statute 
regarding election booths which is simi- 
lar to the New Mexico statute, but is not 
expressly declared to be mandatory. It 
then says: 


This provision of the statute is an impor- 
tant one and should not be disregarded. It 
has been held that a failure of election offi- 
cials to erect booths in compliance with the 
law was an irregularity which did not vitiate 
the election. (Moyer v. Van de Vanter (12 
Wash. 377, 41 P. 60, 29 LRA 670, 50 Am. St. 
Reps. 900).) We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, this statute is so far mandatory that 
it must substantially be complied with. To 
permit a room adjoining the room in which 
the election is held to be used as a booth 
would open wide the door for fraud by per- 
mitting unauthorized persons to have access 
to the voter, and it would substantially de- 
stroy the seclusion of the citizen while pre- 
paring his ballot; at least, such might be the 
result, 


In Siedschlag v. May ((Ulinois, 1936), 
2 N. E. 2d 836), there was a contest for 
the office of supervisor of the town of 
5 The Illinois court held as fol- 
ows: 


The trial court erred in ruling that Edith 
Skidmore’s ballot should be counted for ap- 
pellant; the proof shows that she voted out- 
side the booth, and one of the witnesses saw 
that she voted for appellant. In Choisser v. 
York (71 N. E. 940) we held that such ballots 
were error,” 
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In Tuthill v. Rendlenan ((Tlinois, 
1944), 387 Ill. 321, 56 N. E. 2d 375) there 
was involved an election contest over the 
office of county judge of Union County. 
The court said: 


It is well settled that a ballot cast outside 
the voting booth is illegal, and where there 
is evidence as to how the ballot was voted it 
should be deducted from the total of the 
candidate voted for. 


In re Cramer’s Election Case (248 Pa. 
208 (1915), 93 A. 937, Am. Cas. 1916E, 
419), held, as stated by the court: 


The position taken assumed that the pro- 
visions of the act above recited are directory 
merely and not mandatory, and that no dis- 
regard of these will vitiate the poll except as 
actual fraud is shown, and then only as the 
fraudulent votes cannot be separated from 
those legally cast. To this we cannot agree. 
The purpose of the act in requiring such 
safeguards as those prescribed is strictly pro- 
tective. The act was not framed with a view 
to discover fraud when practiced, or to pro- 
vide a method for the correction of the re- 
turns when fraudulent votes have been cast, 
but its sole purpose was to prevent frauds in 
the first instance, and the requirements were 
designed to this end. 

That the legislatures undertook and in- 
tended the provisions of the act to be man- 
datory is evident, not only from the fact that 
the language used is imperative, but for the 
still stronger reason that by the 33d section, 
it is made a misdemeanor for any public offi- 
cer upon whose duty it is imposed by the act 
to negligently or willfully fail to perform 
such duty, or negligently or willfully perform 
it in such a way as to hinder the objects of 
the statute, or negligently or willfully violate 
any of the provisions thereof. 


The recent case of Telles v. Carter (262 
P. 2d 985), has passed upon the question 
of whether a New Mexico statute, very 
similar to section 56-311, is mandatory. 
The statute involved in the Telles case is 
section 56-313, reading as follows: 

On ballots designated for voting on any 
proposed constitutional amendment or other 
question, the elector shall mark a cross in 
the square for or against the proposed 
amendment or other question as the case 
may be. The cross used in marking ballots 
shall be two (2) lines intersecting at an 
angle within the circle or square and either 
or both lines may extend outside the square 
or circle. 


It is readily to be seen that by the use 
of the word “shall” and the mandatory 
terms and language of this statute, it is 
similar to the voting-booth statutes— 
56-311—except that the voting-booth 
statute is even stronger. The voting- 
booth statute contains the same manda- 
tory words, terms and language, and in 
addition plainly and clearly states, 

The board of county commissioners how- 
ever are charged with the duty of supplying 
to each precinct or voting division the booths 
herein described, and the provisions of this 
section as to the discharge of such duties 
shall be mandatory. 


By the admission of all parties in the 
Telles case, there was no question of 
fraud. Further, it was particularly 
pointed out by the court that— 

New Mexico has no statute specifically 
stating that such a ballot shall not be 
counted. 


The Supreme Court of New Mexico, in 
holding the statute in the Telles case to 
be mandatory, noted the proposition 
that the “intention” of the voter should 
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not be cast aside if his intention in mark- 
ing his ballot could be ascertained, This, 
the court pointed out, is a well-defined 
theory based upon the proposition that 
the right to vote is so sacred that a vote 
should be counted if it might be clear 
what the voter intended. In that case, 
the voters marked the squares in their 
ballots with tick marks, rather than with 
crosses. That was the only question in 
that case. At the same time, the court 
accepted the theory that “based upon 
the necessity of insuring the spirit of the 
Australian ballot system, with emphasis 
upon the secrecy of the ballot, in order 
to preserve. to the best of our ability the 
purity of the ballots,” the ballot-mark- 
ing statute should be held mandatory. 

In commenting upon the two last-men- 
tioned theories, the court said: 

While this language favors appellant-con- 
testee, a reading of the many cases which 
hold that a provision for marking the ballot 
with a cross is mandatory, discloses that all 
courts in their opinions use language em- 
phasizing the great distaste which accom- 
panies any decision resulting in the disen- 
franchisement of voters. As heretofore 
stated, such decisions do not minimize the 
importance of protecting the right to vote; 
they only determine that such right is suffi- 
ciently important to justify, on occasion, the 
rejection of an honest vote for the ultimate 
security of the ballot for all. 


In further reference to the proposition 
that section 56-313 is mandatory, the 
court pointed out: 

We find in favor of the mandatory con- 
struction of the provision the use of the 
word “shall,” normally a mandatory word. 


Applying these same rules to the vot- 
ing-booth statute previously discussed, 
the use of the terms is even more com- 
manding than in the ballot-making stat- 
ute. Moreover, when providing voting 
booths, there is the even greater neces- 
sity of insuring the spirit of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system, with its emphasis 
upon secrecy of the ballot, in order to 
preserve the purity of the ballot. 

Without secrecy, the Australian ballot 
system does not exist; that is why the 
voting-booth and secrecy statutes are de- 
clared mandatory, and why they would 
be so held under this rule in the Telles 
case. 

In view of the above cases and the ox- 
plicit New Mexico statutes, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that all votes cast at 
the November 4, 1952, election in New 
Mexico, under circumstances where no 
voting booths were used and no secrecy 
was provided, are illegal and should not 
be counted. 

While reviewing the cases upon secrecy 
in voting, it is of importance to note that 
82 years ago—on February 2, 1872, in 
fact—the Congress of the United States 
passed a law requiring all Members of 
the House of Representatives be elected 
by secret ballot. It must be remembered 
that the constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the direct election of United 
States Senators was not passed until 1913 
when, supposedly, the use of a secret 
ballot and laws requiring its use were in 
effect throughout the United States. Let 
me add parenthetically that it might be 
a pretty good thing to amend that stat- 
ute so as to provide that Senators as 
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well as Representatives must be elected 
by a secret ballot. 

It must be apparent, Mr. President, to 
everyone here today that I consider the 
question of voting booths and of secret 
ballots the paramount issue in this case. 
That issue is of transcendent impor- 
tance. It has been suggested, however, 
that the report of this committee is based 
on mere irregularities. I ask you, Mr. 
President, do you think there is another 
State in the Union that was as negligent 
as New Mexico, where not one of the 5,000 
election officials was called upon to take 
the proper oath on election day? This 
is typical of the way elections are con- 
ducted in New Mexico. 

I ask you, Mr. President, who in this 
body can state that the untimely, unau- 
thorized and illegal burning of the bal- 
lots—13,000 of them—of three counties 
is a mere irregularity? I ask you, Mr. 
President, whether the Senate of the 
United States would also consider the 
fact that 7,000 unused ballots were miss- 
ing in violation of the law is a mere ir- 
regularity? I ask you, Mr. President, 
whether the fact that some ballots were 
changed after the voters cast them in 
precincts where over 17,000 votes were 
cast, is a mere irregularity? Lastly, Mr. 
President, let me ask you if the violation 
of assistance laws involving approxi- 
mately 6,000 voters or the violation of the 
law prohibiting aliens from voting or the 
manifold violations of the registration 
laws can be termed mere irregularities? 

Let no Senator forget that if he should 
vote to disregard those provisions of the 
law requiring secrecy of the ballot and 
if a majority of the Senate should join 
with him, then sometime or other he 
might find out that he might be con- 
fronted with 1 of these 3 situations: 

First. It would be embarrassing if 
some day the electoral votes of New 
Mexico might change the result of a 
presidential election, provided that the 
situation with reference to voting that 
has existed for 50 years and still exists 
in New Mexico should prevail at that 
election. 

Second, It would be embarrassing to 
point the finger of scorn at Red Russia 
and insist upon free elections and secret 
ballots for unfortunates behind the Iron 
Curtain, if we did not have them in the 
United States. 

Third. It would be a trifle difficult to 
explain to a weary taxpayer that we 
think it our solemn duty to vote to spend 
billions to insure the right of good people 
overseas the right to a secret ballot, if 
we did not care whether or not we had 
it in the United States. 

It has been gratifying to read the edi- 
torials in all three of the Washington 
newspapers favorable to the majority re- 
port and to find the leading newspapers 
throughout the country taking the same 
position on their editorial page. But, Mr. 
President, the most significant editorials 
are those from the great State of New 
Mexico. 

If the minority report is correct and 
we are wrong, why does the press of New 
Mexico agree with our report? 

Listen to these comments. All these 
editorials were published in the past week 
or 10 days. 
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From the Santa Fe New Mexican, of 
which Robert McKinney, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior under Truman 
is editor: 

Undoubtedly there is substance for the 
highly critical report on the New Mexico elec- 
tion picture. 


The editorial added. 

The forthcoming primary and general elec- 
tion can be manipulated left or right, which- 
ever is most expedient for expedience-mind- 
ed election officials. 


The Roswell Daily Record, in referring 
to the majority report, stated: 

Since the people have known these prac- 
tices have been going on all this long time 
it is reflection upon them that they have 
not done something to stop it. 


The Silver City Press points to a “sad 
commentary on contemporary politics 
when a judge can illegally burn election 
ballots and not be indicted for palpable 
fraud.” 

The Gallup Independent stated that 
elections should be gotten back “on a 
legal and level basis.” 

The Albuquerque Tribune in an edi- 
torial on March 12, concluded with this 
strong language: 

This is not a vote for political partisans. 
It is a vote for Senators willing to stand up 
and be counted on the constitutional rights 
of free American electors. 


Mr. President, the issue is clear. Are 
we going to insist upon honest free elec- 
tions in the United States, or will we sit 
idly by and permit those intolerable elec- 
tion scandals to continue indefinitely in 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the Senator upon his mag- 
nificent presentation of the committee 
report. I listened intently from the time 
he began. I think it is one of the finest 
statements I have heard since I became 
a Member of the United States Senate. 
I congratulate the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

The Senator is concluding a very ar- 
duous and onerous task assigned him 
by the Senate. It is a very unpleasant 
task. It is no fun to examine an elec- 
tion return and an election fraud situ- 
ation in which a Member of this body 
is involved. I admire the courage of the 
Senator and the fine behavior he has 
shown in every way in connection with 
this most difficult task. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the course of his 
remarks the Senator from Wyoming re- 
ferred to a suggestion which I made in 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, that if this election were to be 
declared void, the report made by the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] and myself as tellers on behalf 
of the Senate, when the electoral votes 
were counted, announcing that the 4 
electoral votes from New Mexico were 
cast for Dwight D. Eisenhower for Presi- 
dent and Ricuarp M. Nixon for Vice 
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President would have to be corrected and 
those electoral votes thrown out. Of 
course, the Senator has stated that the 
4 votes of New Mexico would have made 
no difference in the result of the presi- 
dential election. However, I should like 
to know whether, in the opinion of the 
Senate, that record should be corrected. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
senior Senator from Arizona. By the 
amendment he offered in committee and 
to which reference has been made on the 
floor he wishes to tell the Senate and 
the people of the country that he agrees 
with the facts which were found to exist 
by the majority of the committee, that 
he agrees with the law we have cited, and 
that he agrees with the conclusions we 
have reached; but he desires to expand 
the findings of our committee and wishes 
to say, in effect, that we must not only 
throw out the Senatorial election in 
New Mexico, but that we must go a step 
further and also throw out the presi- 
dential electoral votes of New Mexico. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona for his compliment to the 
committee, but I should like to say to 
him that a certain time is provided under 
the laws of our country during which 
such objections must be made. I believe 
that if the objection had been made in 
time, and if it had been properly made, 
the electoral votes of New Mexico could 
have been challenged and could have 
been thrown out. Such a procedure of 
course would have affected the whole 
election in New Mexico if the chal- 
lengers had been able to show that the 
votes for presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors had been vitiated. 

Mr.HAYDEN. In other words, if any- 
one had complained about the action of 
any county officials in any of the 
counties, and had filed a contest against 
an elected official and raised the same 
issue that is raised in this case, then the 
election could have been challenged and 
the elected official thrown out of office, 
but if no contest had been filed by any- 
one the elected official would continue to 
hold his office. Is that the point? 

Mr. BARRETT. The time is set by 
laws of New Mexico. It would depend 
on what the time limit is, as set by the 
laws of New Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In other words, it is 
a matter of time; it is not a matter of 
principle. 

Mr. BARRETT. If complaint were 
made within the time limit and the con- 
testant were to go into court I believe 
that in a county where no voting booths 
were provided the court would be obliged 
to throw out that election. 

However, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Arizona that all the attorneys in 
this case, both for General Hurley and 
for Senator CHAvez—and this applies 
also to all the prominent attorneys in 
New Mexico—have taken the same posi- 
tion time after time, and have so stated 
that when no election booths are fur- 
nished, it is prima facie evidence of 
failure to comply with the constitutional 
and statutory provisions for a secret 
ballot. There is no reason why that 
situation today should be different from 
the situation at any other time. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Where does that leave 
the voter, if the county officials fail to 
provide a voting booth? If the voter 
comes to the polling place, and no booth 
is provided, what happens to him? Does 
the Senator say that there would be no 
election in such a situation? 

Mr. BARRETT. If such a situation 
were to prevail, as it does in this case, 
that 80,000 voters out of 240,000, repre- 
senting approximately a third of all the 
votes cast, were denied voting booths, 
we would be obliged to throw those votes 
out. Certainly, as the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico has stated, it is better that a 
voter or a group of voters, or 80,000 
voters, be disfranchished, and that cer- 
tain candidates lose their right to hold 
office, rather than that one of the most 
important rights of the people, namely, 
the constitutional right to a secret ballot 
and to a free election, be destroyed. 
That is what the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico has held. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What I am trying to 
get at is this: As a practical matter, it 
is not the fault of the voter that the 
county commissioners of any county do 
not provide a voting booth. However, if 
no provision is made for a voting booth, 
should not a voter be allowed to do the 
next best thing, namely, mark his ballot 
on top of a school desk. 

Mr. BARRETT. Just a moment. I 
know I could talk for a month about this 
case if I desired to do so. We had evi- 
dence, not in one election district, but in 
many election districts, of instances 
where ballots were passed out from the 
window of a residence, and the voters 
walked across the lawn in the presence 
of the general public and cast their votes. 
In every State of the Union it is held 
that such procedure is in violation of the 
law. That is what New Mexico law pro- 
vides, too. I shall be glad to answer the 
Senator’s questions. I know what he is 
driving at. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I believe the duty to 
provide booths is mandatory upon the 
official; but is it mandatory upon the 
voter? 

Mr. BARRETT. It is mandatory upon 
both. That is what the State of New 
Mexico provides through its legislature, 
and that is what the people of New Mex- 
ico provide through their constitution. 
So far as the voter is concerned, the su- 
preme court held in a case where a voter 
had marked his ballot with a little tick 
mark, that the vote was invalid. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Everyone understands 
that such a ballot should be thrown out. 
What I am concerned about is a prac- 
tical matter. If certain candidates were 
elected in certain precincts in New Mex- 
ico in which no voting booths had been 
provided, and if the returns from those 
precincts were examined and the votes 
of all the precincts were thrown out for 
that reason, and the committee found 
such a situation to exist and that it 
would affect the result of the election 
one way or another, I could understand 
the committee saying that Senator 
CHAVEZ was not elected in those precincts 
or that he was elected. But in saying 
that the vote of the whole State should 
be thrown out, and that no valid election 
had been held in the entire State, it 
seems to me the committee goes too far. 
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Mr. BARRETT. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the committee 
considered all the evidence. We took 
affidavits and statements from 7,000 or 
10,000 people in New Mexico, with some- 
times 3 or 4 people joining in 1 state- 
ment. The evidence shows a failure to 
comply with the mandatory sections of 
the statute and of the Constitution, and 
55,000 of those votes had to be thrown 
out. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of the 55,000—— 

Mr. BARRETT. Just a moment. Fur- 
ther, we heard the evidence that Judge 
Scoggin took it upon himself to burn the 
ballots, after notices had been mailed to 
the country clerks of every one of the 
counties, which involved 13,000 votes. If 
that is not constructive fraud, I do not 
know what it is: In addition, the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
objected on the same basis in election 
districts that General Hurley carried. 
The Senator from New Mexico contended 
that not sufficient voting booths had been 
provided. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator states 
that there were 55,000 illegal votes cast 
in New Mexico. How many of them were 
voted for Senator CHavez and how many 
of them were for General Hurley? If 
the committee did not find that out, then 
how could it decide who won the election 
or that Senator CHavez was not elected? 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me answer by say- 
ing that it is conceivable, if the com- 
mittee had wanted to pursue the matter 
in that fashion, it could have considered 
the 80,000 votes, and could have manipu- 
lated the situation in such a way that 
General Hurley could have been declared 
to have been elected, by considering the 
remainder of the votes; or we could have 
declared Senator CHAVEZ to have been 
elected, by considering them. That is to 
say, after we had thrown out the eighty- 
thousand-odd votes, we could have con- 
sidered the remaining two-thirds of the 
votes and held that the other two-thirds 
of the total votes cast showed that either 
Senator CHavez was reelected, or that 
General Hurley was elected. 

However, I believe the committee took 
the fair position, the sound position, and 
the reasonable position, by saying it did 
not wish to disfranchise those 80,000 peo- 
ple, and that the committee desired to 
preserve for them the right to vote in 
secret in accordance with the constitu- 
tional provisions in New Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would the action of 
the committee change the New Mexico 
law? 

Mr. BARRETT. Wait a minute. 
Therefore, we said we would disregard 
that vote entirely and say that no one 
was elected, because the entire election 
was so tainted with fraud, the door of 
opportunity was open to fraud on such 
a wide scale, that there was no real elec- 
tion in New Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But the committee did 
not prove what candidate committed the 
fraud and it did not demonstrate who 
lost the election. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to invite the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
Mr. Hannett, who is a former Governor 
of New Mexico, who practiced law in that 
State for 50 years, who wrote the election 
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code of New Mexico; who was attorney . 
for DENNIS CHavez in 1935 when he con- 
tested the election of Senator Bronson 
Cutting, and who was attorney for Sen- 
ator DENNIS CHaAveEz in the present elec- 
tion contest, made the unequivocal state- 
ment before the committee, this very 
same committee, that it is fraud not to 
provide for the secrecy of the ballot in 
New Mexico. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It could be fraud on 
the part of the county officials, but 
there is no proof of fraud on the part 
of the voters to an extent that would 
deprive them of their votes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me say to the 
Senator from Arizona that Mr. Hannett 
said to the committee that it was fraud 
and that the ballots in 65 precincts 
should be thrown out completely. Why? 
Because there were no voting booths. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Preliminary to my 
question, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator that it is not my purpose to 
engage in any protracted argument 
with him at this time. I shall later un- 
dertake to make a statement on behalf 
of the minority, but I should like to ask 
the Senator, among many questions 
which occur to me and which I think 
may be germane to the issue and would 
help to illuminate the subject of our 
disagreement and controversy, whether 
there is anywhere in the laws of New 
Mexico, in the statutes known as the 
election code, or anywhere else, any pro- 
vision which in substance and effect pro- 
vides that a ballot marked by a qualified 
voter, but not so marked in an election 
booth, shall be declared invalid and 
shall not be counted. 

Mr. BARRETT. There certainly is. 

Mr, HENNINGS. What is the section 
of the law? 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator 
want me to refer him to the section? 

Mr. HENNINGS. If the Senator is 
referring to the duty imposed upon elec- 
tion officials, I understand that, but I 
am referring to any statute which pro- 
vides that a ballot so cast shall be 
declared invalid and shall not be 
counted. I am addressing my question 
to the learned Senator with reference to 
that one provision. Is there a section 
or a provision anywhere in the laws of 
New Mexico relating to elections, which 
provides that a ballot cast by a voter in 
any place other than a booth—or, to put 
it in another way, and to state it affirm- 
atively—that in order to have his bal- 
lot counted, a voter must cast his vote 
in a booth. I ask the Senator whether 
there is any such provision as that to be 
found anywhere in the laws of New 
Mexico. 

Again, I should like to say that I am 
not referring to the provision which 
requires that the officials of an election 
shall provide booths for voters, that 
being a duty upon the officials and not 
upon the voters. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I as- 
sume that my friend—— 

Mr. HENNINGS. I do not want to 
argue the point. I am asking a direct 
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question. If there is such a provision, 
I should like to be enlightened as to it. 

Mr. BARRETT. There are innumer- 
able statutes, as I pointed out in my re- 
marks, requiring a voter to mark and 
cast his ballot in an election booth, but 
the particular statute for which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri asks 
is 56-336. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to read it? 

Mr. BARRETT. I read: 

Except as in this act— 


And it refers to the whole act, not 
merely to this one section— 

Except as in this act elsewhere provided, 
no person shall be permitted by the judges 
of election during the conduct of any elec- 
tion to remove from the room in which the 
election is being conducted, any official bal- 
lot. No ballot so removed and marked, ex- 
cept in the proper booths under the super- 
vision of the election officials, as provided in 
this act, shall be deposited in any ballot box 
or counted or canvassed by any election offl- 
cials or canvassing board. 


Mr. President, if the legislature intend- 
ed that that statute should refer only to 
ballots removed from the room in which 
voters were voting, it would have said 
this and no more; 

No ballot so removed, as provided in this 
act, shall be deposited in any ballot box or 
counted or canvassed by any election officials 
or canvassing board. 


But the legislature went further. It 
referred to the entire act, and said: 

No ballot so removed and marked, except 
in the proper booths under the supervision of 
the election officials, as provided in this act, 
shall be deposited in any ballot box or count- 
ed or canvassed by any election officials or 
canvassing board. 


That is the language. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like again, in all respect and in 
all gravity, to renew my question. The 
section to which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has referred, which is section 56— 
336, I believe 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. That section is cit- 
ed at page 22 of the minority views. In 
the report of the majority certain words 
were italicized. In the majority report 
the words read: 

No ballot so removed and marked, except 
in the proper booths under the supervision 
of the election officials, as provided in this 
act (chapter) shall be deposited in any ballot 
box, 


And so forth. I am sure that whoever 
wrote the report did not intend to mis- 
quote the statute in placing it in the 
majority report. But the fact is that 
the statute as quoted in the majority 
report omits a very significant part of it. 
That part reads as follows: 

Except as in this act elsewhere provided, 
no person shall be permitted by the judges 
of election during the conduct of any elec- 
tion to remove from the room in which the 
election is being conducted, any official bal- 
lot. 


That section is captioned “Ballots re- 
moved from election rooms.” Then 
comes the part omitted in the majority 
report. I feel certain it was a mistake, 
but it still seems to require some clarifi- 
cation, because the statute says, “During 
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the conduct of any election to remove 
from the room in which the election is 
being conducted, any official ballot.” 

Then the majority brief undertakes to 
say, “No ballot marked, except in the 
proper booths under the supervision of 
the election officials.” 

Whoever prepared the brief for the 
benefit of the majority forgot to say that 
following the word “ballot” the words 
“so removed and” appear, relating back, 
of course, to the removal from the elec- 
tion room. 

Why does not that phrase appear in 
the majority report, may I ask my 
learned friend? 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri that, 
as I pointed out previously, if the legisla- 
ture had intended to refer only to bal- 
lots removed from the election room, they 
would not have needed to have said any- 
thing about ballots marked in booths. 
So the election provision simply means 
that the Legislature of New Mexico had 
in mind, in this section, to make it man- 
datory that ballots shall be cast in an 
election booth. They had in mind to 
make the section strict and mandatory, 
and to throw out the ballots in the event 
there was wholesale disregard of that 
provision of the law. I say that because 
this part of the statute must be taken 
into consideration with other sections 
in the same act. The language is, “As 
provided in this act,” not “As provided 
in this section.” 

The legislature was making the re- 
quirement much broader. What are the 
other provisions of the act? Section 56- 
312 states 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to question the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming no further. 

Mr. BARRETT. Section 36-312 states, 
in part, as follows: 

Instructions to voters: 1. After receiving 
your ballot go directly into a booth. Do not 
mark your ballot so that anyone can observe 
how you have marked it. 


And to election officials: 

No. 10. Do not permit any voter to vote 
except in the booth. 

No. 11. The elector shall immediately go 
into the voting booth and mark his ballot. 


Here is the payoff, Mr. President: 

No. 29. Failure to follow the foregoing in- 
structions may result in the rejection of the 
entire vote of your voting division. These 
instructions must be followed carefully. 


The section of the statute, again, re- 
fers back to these various provisions. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Can the able Senator 
from Wyoming tell me whether or not 
that statute was enacted prior or subse- 
quent to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of New Mexico in Valdez v. He- 
rrera (48 New Mexico 45, 145 Pacific 2d, 
864 (1944))? Does the Senator have 
that information in mind? That case 
revolved on whether or not a voter loses 
his vote by reason either of fraud or mis- 
take of election officials. 

Mr. BARRETT. What was the date 
of the case? 

Mr. WELKER. Icannot tell the Sen- 
ator. It must have been of rather re- 
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cent date, because it is reported in 145th 
Pacific Reporter 2d. 

Mr. BARRETT. I feel certain it is an 
old case; however, I shall have it looked 


up. 

The statute with reference to the re- 
moval of ballots from election rooms was 
enacted in 1935. I do not know, how- 
ever, if that might have been a revision 
of the existing statute. I have not made 
an exhaustive search in that regard. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. In the minority views, 
at page 16, I observe that the case of 
Valdez against Herrera is cited to the 
effect that: 

The voter shall not be deprived of his 
rights as an elector either by fraud or the 


mistake of the election officers if it is pos- 
sible to prevent it. 


Mr. BARRETT. That is true. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to have 
the observation of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming with respect to 
the words: “If it is possible to prevent it.” 

Mr. BARRETT. The case about which 
the Senator from Idaho is inquiring is 
Valdez against Herrera. In that case 
a contest was made because the returns 
from a certain precinct were not received 
in the office of the county clerk within 
24 hours after the polls closed. The 
statute of New Mexico requires that the 
returns shall be counted, canvassed, for- 
warded, brought in, and delivered to the 
county clerk within 24 hours after the 
closing of the polls. In that case it so 
happened that the judges of election 
sent in the returns by express from a 
town quite a distance from the county 
seat, and the ballots arrived at the 
county seat 48 or 72 hours after the clos- 
ing of the polls. A contest was insti- 
tuted. 

The facts shown at the trial were that 
the county officials had mistakenly sent 
out notices not consistent with the pro- 
visions of the statute, and had not noti- 
fied the judges of election that it was 
necessary for them to deliver the ballots 
within 24 hours. So it was held that 
that was not a showing of a failure sub- 
stantially to comply with the statute. 

The voting booth statute provides that 
where there is a showing of a failure sub- 
stantially to comply with the laws re- 
garding secrecy, purity, and sanctity of 
the ballot, the burden then shifts, in a 
court case, to the party represented by 
the majority on the election board to 
show that there was substantial com- 
pliance with the law. 

But in the case now before the Senate, 
we are not concerned with procedures; 
we are concerned with the essence of 
the case. The important, primary thing 
for the Senate to determine is: Did the 
election officials do the things com- 
manded by the State of New Mexico, 
commanded by the Legislature of New 
Mexico, to protect the secrecy of the 
ballot? If the facts show that in 262 
precincts there was not a solitary elec- 
tion booth, then the conclusion is ir- 
resistible that the laws pertaining to 
secrecy of the ballot were not fulfilled 
for the protection of the voters of New 
Mexico. 
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Mr. WELKER and Mr. GEORGE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield further to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming 
whether or not the law as pronounced 
in the case of Valdez against Herrera is 
still the substantive law of the State of 
New Mexico, to the effect that: 

The voter shall not be deprived of his 
rights as an elector either by fraud or the 
mistake of the election officers if it is pos- 
sible to prevent it. 


I think the clause “if it is possible to 
prevent it” needs some clarification. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think that is the 
essential part of the decision. Coming 
down to fundamental, basic principles, 
to something which goes to the heart of 
the matter, it means simply, Are there 
to be secret ballots, or not? Is a citizen 
going to be protected in casting a secret 
ballot? That is a fundamental right. 
If there was no showing at all that the 
election officials observed the laws, of 
course, that would be such a palpable 
fraud on the voters that the Senate 
would have to throw the election out, 

I do not know whether the Senator 
was on the floor when I discussed at 
length the case of Read against Crist, 
but in that case the mistake was not 
made by the election officials; it was 
made by both the voters and the election 
officials. They counted about 3,000 bal- 
lots, which were printed by the Repub- 
lican Party at that time, and were used 
by voters in the election. The court said: 
“This statute is not mandatory in its 
terms; it is directory; but we can’t per- 
mit that.” So they threw out the whole 
election in that particular case. 

In the Telles case there was not any 
showing of fraud at all, and there was 
not any question about mandatory pro- 
visions; but the voters marked their 
votes with ticks instead of with crosses; 
and the court threw them out. By anal- 
ogy, it can be argued that the court 
would do the same thing in cases where 
no voting booths were provided. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wished to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from Wyoming, 
because the Senator has studied the case 
now being argued, and I have not had 
time even to examine the report. The 
election laws of New Mexico provide 
for challenging the vote of an individual 

voter, do they not? 

Mr. BARRETT. There are provisions 
in the code providing for challenges, 
but I might say to the Senator 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wished to 
get the fact. The Senator has stated 
there is a provision by which a specific 
vote can be challenged. Is there also 
a provision by which a box or a precinct 
vote can be challenged? 
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Mr. BARRETT. As I understand, the 
law of New Mexico is that each of the 
dominant political parties is permitted 
to appoint a challenger, who may be 
present in the voting room for the pur- 
pose of challenging individual voters. I 
might say to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia that the election code of 
New Mexico, in all respects, certainly 
with respect to secrecy, is better than 
that of any other State in the Union; but 
the code has not been used. That is the 
whole trouble in New Mexico. 

Mr. GEORGE. After all, Senators 
are judges of the election and the re- 
turns and the qualifications of their col- 
leagues; and even though there might be 
a mandatory statute existing in the 
State, and an infraction of it in some 
instances offended the good judgment, 
common sense, and sense of fairness of 
the majority of the Senate, I apprehend 
that the Senate would not declare a 
whole election void on that account. 

My next question is whether any chal- 
lenges were made of individual voters, 
which challenges were in turn canvassed 
by the committee. 

Mr. BARRETT. As I pointed out a 
moment ago, the information available 
to the subcommittee indicates that there 
was a complete breakdown of the pro- 
visions of the election code of New Mex- 
ico; but challengers were generally not 
present in the various election districts 
throughout the State to challenge votes. 

Mr. GEORGE, The challengers were 
entitled to be there, under the laws of 
New Mexico, were they not? 

Mr. BARRETT. I rather think so. I 
have not examined the statute carefully. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am asking the Sen- 
ator for a fact. Were any challenged 
voters examined by the subcommittee 
which investigated the election? Did 
the subcommittee examine any list of 
challenges in any precinct in the State? 

Mr. BARRETT. The staff was unable 
to find any such list in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I then presume 
that the challengers did not observe any 
irregularities which they thought denied 
any voter of his right of franchise? 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
would be wiser to say, first, that the 
challengers did not participate in the 
election and were not present in the vot- 
ing booths; and, second, that everybody 
who wanted to vote in New Mexico had 
an opportunity to vote; everybody voted, 
whether he was qualified or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Everyone voted? 
Then why is the Senator complaining? 
May I ask the Senator what, according 
to the consolidation of returns, the total 
vote was? 

Mr. BARRETT. The total number of 
votes was approximately 247,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. How many of those 
votes were cast for the incumbent, Sena- 
tor CHAVEZ, and how many were cast for 
General Hurley? 

Mr. BARRETT. The approximate fig- 
ures are 122,000 for Senator CHAVEZ and 
117,000 for General Hurley. If the Sen- 
ator desires the exact figures, I shall 
obtain them. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I merely desired 
an approximation, 
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Mr. BARRETT. There was a majority 
vote in favor of Senator Cuavez of 5,300. 

Mr. GEORGE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that everybody in New Mexico who 
desired to vote did vote, and that the 
laws of New Mexico do provide for chal- 
lenging any illegal vote? 

Mr. BARRETT. The only evidence 
which came before the subcommittee of 
any large group of people who did not 
vote in the election was that pertaining 
to a group of about 3,000 Indians, who 
are traditionally Republicans, and who 
live on a reservation. ‘There was some 
evidence before the subcommittee that 
some of the opposition notified the In- 
dians that there was work available for 
them in Colorado. The Indians were 
transported by truckloads to Colorado a 
few days before the election, and they 
were brought back after the election. 
They did not vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Are we to assume that 
they preferred to go to Colorado for jobs 
than to vote in New Mexico? 

Mr. BARRETT. The sad part of it is 
that they did not get jobs when they ar- 
rived in Colorado. They discovered they 
were in Colorado on a ruse and were 
taken for a ride; but they were riding on 
election day. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that those 3,000 were tradi- 
tionally Republicans who could have 
voted for the Republican candidate, 
Does the Senator admit that they also 
had the privilege of voting for the Dem- 
ocratic candidate? 

Mr. BARRETT. So far as I am con- 
cerned, they had a right to vote for 
whomever they pleased. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not question that. 
I am sure the Senator would not deny 
anybody the right to vote; but what Iam 
trying to find out is what happened in 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the subcommittee desired to be 
fair. The members of the subcommit- 
tee had no concern about the matter at 
all. We did not try to make a showing 
that one of the parties in the contest was 
elected. The subcommittee felt that, 
since a cloud of suspicion had been cast 
on more than 80,000 voters in the New 
Mexico election, it would be eminently 
unfair to disfranchise 80,000 people, who 
constituted about one-third of the num- 
ber voting in New Mexico in that elec- 
tion. Consequently the subcommittee 
said, “It is more equitable, it is more 
reasonable, it is fairer, to say that there 
was no election, and give those 80,000 
people the right to elect a Senator of 
their choice next November.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask 
an additional question. How many of 
those 80,000 ballots were examined and 
scrutinized by the subcommittee? I am 
not concerned with for what candidate 
they were cast, but I wish to know what 
the subcommittee did. Did it examine 
the 80,000 ballots? 

Mr. BARRETT. The subcommittee 
examined about 140,000 ballots. As the 
Senator knows, a great many votes were 
cast by machine. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am talking about 
what the subcommittee itself did. 

Mr. BARRETT. The subcommittee 
examined 140,000 ballots, 
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Mr. GEORGE. I am not concerned 
with what the staff did, but with what 
the subcommittee itself did. 

I am frank to say to the Senator from 
Wyoming that I would dislike to throw 
out of the Senate any Member, because 
of a disregard of a mandatory pro- 
vision—mandatory in the sense that it 
was obligatory upon the officials of the 
State to do certain things—when the en- 
tire inquiry should be as to whether the 
people of the State had an opportunity 
to cast their ballots, and whether their 
ballots, as determined by the careful, 
personal scrutiny of the committee, 
showed that a majority of the voters had 
voted either one way or the other. 

Therefore, I was asking about the right 
of challenging the result in an individual 
precinct or the right of challenging the 
votes of individual voters, and whether 
the ballots had been carefully inspected 
and evaluated. 

I am reasonably familiar with the 
election laws of most of the States. I 
can tell the Senator from Wyoming that 
in 1932 a distinguished Member of this 
body and myself, as a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, most carefully examined al- 
legations of nearly every irregularity 
which can be charged in an election. 
That was in the case of the contest of 
Heflin against Bankhead. The distin- 
guished member of the subcommittee 
who served with me and joined me in a 
long report was none other than the 
Honorable Sam G. Bratton, now a judge 
of the tenth circuit, I believe, who lives 
in New Mexico, and is himself a citizen 
of New Mexico. It is true that that par- 
ticular contest arose, as I understand, 
before the passage of the present act in 
the State of New Mexico; but substan- 
tially the same acts were previously in 
effect, and nearly all States have some 
sort of provision for secrecy of the bal- 
lot. They provide for the Australian 
ballot system or for voting in booths, and 
so forth and so on. 

However, I think the Senator from 
Wyoming will look in vain for more than 
2 or 3 States which provide that the 
mere fact of irregularity will void an 
entire election. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia that I certainly 
do not agree at all with that statement. 
The committee wanted to be fair, and 
was confronted with the situation that 
throughout the Nation the courts have 
repeatedly held that where there are 
violations of the mandatory provisions 
of the statute, particularly those which 
go to the heart of elections—such as the 
secrecy of the ballot provision, and so 
forth—the election must be thrown out. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, which 
has passed upon this question. No doubt 
the Senator from Georgia is familiar 
with the case cf Moore v. Seymour 
((Georgia, 1936) , 186 S. E. 744, 182 Geor- 
gia 702). I have read it before. At this 
time I shall read only the conclusion of 
the Georgia court, which was discussing 
@ question similar to that we are dis- 
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cussing today. Here is what the court 
said: 

But when there is a total disregard of the 
statute, it cannot be treated as an irregu- 
larity, but it must be held and adjudicated 
to be cause for declaring the election void 
and illegal. 


A short time ago I listed innumerable 
cases throughout the Nation. The only 
reason why we do not have thousands 
upon thousands of cases involving the 
question of secrecy of the ballot and the 
question of voting booths is simply that 
the matter is so clear to the people of 
the United States that they do not go to 
court to contest it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me inquire 
whether the Georgia case, to which the 
Senator from Wyoming has referred, in- 
volved solely the question of election 
booths. 

Mr. BARRETT. It certainly did. 

Mr. GEORGE. Was that the sole 
question involved? 

Mr. BARRETT. I have read once be- 
fore from the opinion in that case, and 
I shall do so again if the Senator from 
Georgia wishes me to. I should like to 
have him understand that voting booths 
were the sole question in the case. I 
know the Georgia court followed the 
general rule; and the Georgia statutes 
are not nearly so mandatory as are the 
New Mexico statutes, let me say. Con- 
sequently, the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico would be obliged to follow the 
same line of reasoning the Georgia court 
followed. 


Let me read briefly from the decision 
in that case; it will do no harm to repeat 
it, for it is very important. 

In Moore v. Seymour ((1936), 182 
Georgia 702, 186 S. E. 744), the Georgia 
statute—Code 1933, section 34-1902— 
required— 

Whenever * * * any election of any kind 
* * * is to be held, it shall be the duty of 
the ordinary of each county * * * to pro- 
vide at each polling place, a private room or 
rooms, a booth or booths, or an enclosure or 
enclosures, with such compartments therein 
as may be necessary to accommodate the 
person qualified to vote at such polling 
places, eto. 

Each booth and campartment shall be so 
arranged that it will be impossible for one 
elector at a shelf * * * in one compartment 
or anyone else to see an elector * * * in an- 
other compartment in the act of marking his 
ballot. 


In construing the meaning of this 
statute, the court said: 


This law must be construed as mandatory, 
and it cannot be considered as merely direc- 
tory. It was intended that in the countries 
holding elections under the Australian bal- 
lot, there should be privacy in the prepara- 
tion of the ticket by a voter, so that he might 
exercise his own volition in the choice of 
candidates, and that he might feel when he 
is preparing his ballot to express his volition 
or election as to the different candidates, 
that he is free from observation from the 
prying eyes of those who might be interested 
in having him vote for certain other can- 
didates. 

Whether this is necessary in order to pre- 
serve the purity and freedom of elections, 
the legislature has enacted the law in terms 
that are definite and unmistakable, * * * 
There might be a failure of the county 
authorities to observe, in all particulars, the 
requirements of the law, and a failure to 
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observe some of these might be held to be 
an irregularity. But when there is a total 
disregard of the statute, it cannot be treated 
as an irregularity, but it must be held and 
adjudicated to be cause for declaring the 
election void and illegal. 


That is from the opinion of the Geor- 
gia Supreme Court, and that is the ma- 
jority rule in the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PurTELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wyoming yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand, the 
Senator from Wyoming takes the posi- 
tion that the majority of the subcom- 
mittee, instead of rejecting the alleged 
illegal ballots and declaring illegal the 
votes in certain districts or precincts, 
merely says the entire election, through- 
ow the entire State, should be thrown 
out. 

Upon what authority does the Senator 
from Wyoming attempt to have the Sen- 
ate throw out the ballots in all the elec- 
tion districts of the State? Does he have 
as authority a New Mexico statute which 
permits of such a procedure? If not, 
does he have a Federal statute which 
permits of such a procedure? 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that the committee 
found there was flagrant and widespread 
violation of the New Mexico laws in- 
volving secrecy of the ballot, affecting 
55,000 voters. In one instance a district 
judge, who is presumed to know the law, 
wrote an order in which he said that 75 
days had expired since the canvassing 
board finished its work, and therefore 
the ballots should be burned. However, 
in that case the judge had no authority 
to issue such an order, and 75 days had 
not expired at that time. Later the 
judge said it was an innocent mistake; 
but he deprived the committee of the 
privilege of looking at those ballots, 
numbering about 13,000. 

The most significant thing is that in 
those three counties about half the vot- 
ing districts were provided with voting 
machines. In that half Mr. Hurley went 
far ahead, and carried them by several 
thousand. But when it came to the bal- 
lots which were burned Senator CHAVEZ, 
very fortunately, received a tremendous 
majority in the same counties which are 
involved here. 

Time after time we found that ballots 
were tampered with. We found that the 
laws of New Mexico require voters to 
register with the county clerk. In pre- 
cincts more than 7 miles away from the 
county seat a representative is appointed 
from each of the parties, and on 1 day 
of the year they can take registrations. 
In New Mexico the Attorney General at- 
tempted to change that law. He said 
that notaries public could take registra- 
tions. The county clerks went a step 
further and gave out blanks promiscu- 
ously to everyone. They would go to 
motion-picture houses, and as the people 
were coming out of the theater they 
would have them sign applications, one 
after another. Such applications were 


taken by the thousand to notaries pub- 
lic, who never saw or heard of the people 
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who signed them. The notary would 
place his seal on them, and they would 
be registered. 

We found that there was such wide- 
spread violation of the election laws of 
New Mexico that we were obliged to re- 
ject more than 80,000 ballots. Conse- 
quently, we came to the conclusion that 
this situation vitiated the entire elec- 
tion in New Mexico, and that the only 
fair, right, and proper thing to do was 
not to try to determine which candidate 
had a majority or two-thirds of all the 
votes, but to declare that there was no 
election, and call for a new election. 

The Senator from Mississippi asks 
what authority we had to do that. This 
situation is not new so far as the Senate 
is concerned. From his neighboring 
State of Alabama Mr. Heflin came before 
this body a number of years ago and 
contested the election of Mr. Bankhead. 
He raised the identical question at that 
time. It is true that there were minor- 
ity views. ; 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that men have been 
thrown out of the Senate because they 
spent what was held to be too much 
money to be elected. Men have been 
thrown out for other reasons. We are 
not seeking to throw the senior Senator 
from New Mexico out. We are saying 
to him, “Go back to your people, and let 
us have a real election. Let us find out 
what the people of New Mexico have to 
say.” 

Let me say further that I am sure the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
will very shortly propose a revision of 
the resolution which has already been 
reported, providing that it is the sense 
of the Senate that, if this recommenda- 
tion of the committee is accepted by the 
Senate, the Senate should not accept 
the appointment of any person from 
New Mexico to sit in the United States 
Senate between now and November, but 
should wait until after the sovereign 
people of New Mexico have had an op- 
portunity to vote and to express their 
free will. 

Mr. JENNER, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
HENNINGS, and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to make an explanation. 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield first to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, let me 
state for the benefit of the Senator who 
has been speaking that the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Corpon] has prepared an 
amendment to the original resolution 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. I have talked with 
the majority members of our committee, 
as well as with members of the minority. 
We are trying to arrange a committee 
meeting so that the amendment can be 
reported to the Senate. It is a cor- 
rection of the original resolution. We 
understand that the amendment is per- 
fectly agreeable to all concerned. The 
Senator from Oregon will offer an 
amendment to the resolution as reported 
from the full Committee on Rules and 
Administration. We are willing to ac- 
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cept the Cordon amendment, which 
would bring about the result which the 
Senator from Wyoming has just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think that is 
eminently fair. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to send to the desk an amendment 
to the resolution. Before sending the 
amendment to the desk, I desire to read 
it and to explain the reason why I am 
offering it. 

After reading the majority report and 
a portion of the minority views—all I 
could read within the time I had—I felt 
that if the majority report were to be 


-accepted and acted upon by the Senate; 


it would be equivalent to a finding by 
the Senate that there was no legal elec- 
tion in the State of New Mexico in No- 
vember of 1952. That being the case, 
it would necessarily follow, so far as 
the Senate is concerned, that there was 
no election of a Governor in the State 
of New Mexico. Recognizing the fact 
that the Senate can act only with re- 
spect to its membership and the quali- 
fications of its membership, and that its 
findings can go no further than that, 
it seemed to me that, upon the basis of 
a finding by the Senate that there was 
no election so far as the election of a 
Senator was concerned, insofar as it 
could do so this body ought to undertake 
to say that no successor should come 
into the vacated seat by reason of an 
appointment made by a governor who 
owed his office to the election held in 
November 1952. Because it seemed to 
me that that would be an illogical posi- 
tion—that is to say, on the one hand 
to deny the seat to the present holder, 
the senior Senior from New Mexico, and 
on the other hand to open it to an 
appointee of a governor elected at the 
same time—and because it seemed to 
me that that sounded like neither logic 
nor equity, I prepared and am sending 
to the desk an amendment, the purpose 
of which is to state, “that it is the sense 
of the Senate that said vacancy should 
be filled only by election held pursuant 
to the laws of the State of New Mexico.” 

That particular language was used 
because, under the terms of the Con- 
stitution, the filling of a vacancy in the 
United States Senate between elections 
rests in the executive authority of a 
State. The Senate cannot prevent that 
authority from being exercised in the 
case of a vacancy. Therefore, the Sen- 
ate could not, in advance, say that if 
there were a vacancy in the office of 
Senator from New Mexico the executive 
authority in New Mexico could not fill 
it by appointment. However, the Sen- 
ate can take the position that it is its 
view that such vacancy should be filled 
only by election. That is the purpose of 
the amendment which I send to the desk, 
and which I shall offer at the appro- 
priate time, unless the committee is pre- 
pared to accept it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon whether he desires to have 
the amendment received and printed, 
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and to lie on the table, or whether he 
wishes to offer it at this time. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not desire to 
offer the amendment and to have it con- 
sidered at this time, unless members of 
the committee are prepared to accept it. 

Mr. JENNER. .Mr. President, the com- 
mittee is willing to accept the amend- 
ment. f > i s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BARRETT. For that purpose, 
Mr. President, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 3, 
after the word “Senate”, it is proposed 
to inserta semicolon and the following: 
“and that it is the sense of the Senate 
that said vacancy should be filled only 
by election held pursuant to the laws of 
the State of New Mexico.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Corpon]. The Senator from 
Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wyoming may yield for that pur- 
pose without his losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to reserve a point of order 
against the amendment being offered as 
an amendment by the committee and 
accepted by the committee, because of 
the statement made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration that the amend- 
ment has not been considered by the 
committee in the regular order. That 
fact is as highly irregular as any proce- 
dure could be that is charged by the 
majority party in the election held in 
New Mexico. If we are to support the 
laws of a State in connection with its 
elections, then certainly we must also 
preserve the rules of the Senate when it 
comes to reporting an amendment by 
any of its standing committees. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator that even 
if the amendment is offered, after being 
accepted by the committee, it would still 
have to be voted on by the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] stated 
that the committee had approved it. 

Mr. JENNER. I said I would be glad 
to accept the amendment. A question 
was raised whether I should call a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration for the purpose of consider- 
ing the amendment. I consulted the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN] and he said it could be 
just as easily accepted on the floor, with- 
oue p having it considered by the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
the amendment does not bear the im- 
print of approval of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and it has 
received no action by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JENNER. It has had no action by 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 


tration, but we are willing to accept it 


as an amendment. I do not believe 
there is any objection to it. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iwould prefer to first 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, does 
not the chairman of the committee wish 
to tell the Senate what is going on? 
Should we not have his explanation of 
what is happening? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BARRETT. I must yield first to 
the distinguished member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
know the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon has just offered the amendment, 
and we now understand from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER] that some members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration ap- 
parently believe the amendment is all 
right. Am I to understand, however, 
that the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration approves this amendment? 
Is that the understanding of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? 

Mr. BARRETT. I talked to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration earlier to- 
day, and he intended to call a meeting 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. Whether he has had an op- 
portunity to do so, I do not know. I 
may say that I am in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JENNER. I will explain the sit- 
uation, Mr. President. I started to con- 
duct a poll of all the committee mem- 
bers. That is when I spoke to the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], and 
he said 

Mr. HENNINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Arizona did not tell the 
chairman of the committee that he was 
in favor of the amendment, did he? 

Mr. JENNER. No. He said, “Since 
you have already reported the resolu- 
tion, you could accept the amendment 
on the floor. Of course, we would still 
have to follow the same procedure as if 
you had called a meeting of the com- 
mittee, and it would still have to be 
voted on.” 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Iam 
deeply shocked and utterly unable to 
comprehend the abandonment by the 
majority of the committee of its earlier 
position. Of course, I state in my mi- 
nority views that it would be an out- 
rageous inconsistency and an anomaly 
to ask a governor, who holds office as 
the result of the same election which is 
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now being contested and discussed in the 
Senate, to appoint someone to succeed 
Senator CHAVEZ in the event the Senate 
should adopt the majority report and 
declare that a vacancy exists. 

I now understand from the chairman 
of our committee that a suggestion ema- 
nates from the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, or from a majority 
of the full Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to the effect that the 
United States Senate shall direct the 
governor of the sovereign State of New 
Mexico as to whether he shall comply 
with the provisions of the laws of that 
State. 

Are we placing ourselves on such & 
plateau of arrogance that we reach out 
and not only tell the people of New Mex- 
ico how to conduct their elections, send 
our investigators to their State for that 
purpose, decide who are citizens of the 
State and who are not, which provisions 
of the statutes of New Mexico shall be 
complied with, and which are manda- 
tory and which are not mandatory, but 
now undertake to tell the Governor of 
New Mexico whether he can or cannot, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the laws of New Mex- 
ico, appoint a successor to Senator 
CuaAvez? Is that what I am to under- 
stand? 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me say to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri that the proposal made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
does not do anything of the kind. Fur- 
thermore, let me say to the Senator that 
he now seems to be objecting very stren- 
uously when it is proposed that the Re- 
publican Governor of New Mexico shall 
not be permitted to appoint a Republican 
to come to the Senate as a Senator from 
the State of New Mexico in the interim 
between now and next November. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iam not objecting. 
I am inquiring. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has the floor. 

Mr. BARRETT. The laws of New 
Mexico are to be observed by the officials 
of New Mexico. That is their duty. If 
the laws of New Mexico say to the Gov- 
ernor, “Governor, you are to appoint 
someone in the interim,” I assume the 
Governor will follow the law. He is a 
good Republican. I would expect him 
to observe the law. 

On the other hand, the Senate has re- 
sponsibilites under the Constitution of 
the United States, and it is up to this 
body to say whether it will accept any- 
one as a Senator. 

In the light of all that transpired in 
New Mexico on the 4th day of Novem- 
ber 1952, I assume that this body, in its 
wisdom, could come to the conclusion 
that, although it would desire to have 
someone appointed as a Senator be- 
tween now and the 4th of November of 
this year, it would rather wait and let 
the 80,000 disfranchised voters and all 
the other good citizens of New Mexico 
get together in a legal election, in which 
voting booths would be provided, so as to 
assure a secret ballot, and elect a Sena- 
tor who could come to the Senate and 
sit in this body under the laws of New 
Mexico and under the laws of the United 
States, particularly the section that pro- 
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vides that Members of Congress shall be 
elected by secret ballot. 

That is the situation. I believe that 
the Governor of New Mexico could make 
an appointment if he desired to do so, 
At the same time, this body could say, 
“Nothing doing. We will not accept 
your appointee. We will wait until the 
sovereign people of the State of New 
Mexico have had a chance to decide 
whom they wish to send here as their 
Senator. If it is to be Senator CHAVEZ, 
that is all right; if it is to be General 
Hurley, that is all right. We will accept 
anyone the majority of the people of 
New Mexico decide they want to send to 
the Senate as their representative.” 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from. Mississippi. I did not mean to let 
him wait so long. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not want the Senator from Wyoming to 
continue on his feet. He has been 
standing for a good while. If he wishes 
to yield the floor, if I may reserve the 
right to ask him some factual questions 
later, I am sure he will be willing to take 
the floor later and answer them. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
asked what statute could be applied 
when so many votes in the election were 
tainted with fraud, and whether we 
must throw out the whole election. The 
law is a fundamental law. It is one 
which the Congress of the United States 
approved when it said in 1872, Repre- 
sentatives to the United States Congress 
must be elected by secret ballot.” We 
could not get authority from any higher 
source than that, according to my way 
of thinking. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Governor has no 
statutory authority in the premises? 

Mr. BARRETT. So far as I know, 
there has been no precedent in the Sen- 
ate for the particular issue which has 
now been raised. The Senator well 
knows—I do not need to tell him—that 
the Senate has plenary power in this 
respect and can do anything it has a 
mind to do. Certainly, the Senate, of all 
the bodies in the world, is the one which 
should say, “We are insisting upon free 
elections. We are insisting upon secret 
elections. We are insisting upon elec- 
tion booths in every State of the Union.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has action been taken 
on the amendment which was sent to 
the desk a few minutes ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
amendment is now before the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was 
most anxious to be heard on that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CORDON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I should rather yield 
the floor. I yield, now, to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, am 
I correct in stating that the only hear- 
ings held before the committee are those 
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which are printed and which are on our 
desks? 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not know the 
purport of the Senator’s question 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is a very simple 
question. I am asking if there were any 
hearings held by the subcommittee other 
than those which are printed and are 
now on the desks before us. 

Mr. BARRETT. There were executive 
sessions of the subcommittee held since 
those hearings were printed; yes. Hear- 
ings were held for 3 days last December. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
hear any other witnesses than those who 
are mentioned in the printed hearings? 

Mr. BARRETT. No; we heard no 
other witnesses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the Senator 
stated that there were 268 precincts in 
which there were no voting booths, 
where did he get his information? 

Mr. BARRETT. We got it by send- 
ing our staff throughout the State to 
take statements and affidavits as to the 
facts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, 
is it not true that practically the whole 
report of the committee is based on ex 
parte evidence which was gathered by 
investigators employed by the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President 

Mr. ELLENDER, That is a simple 
question, 

Mr. BARRETT. I have the floor. 

The Senator from Louisiana had re- 
peatedly objected to giving the commit- 
tee any funds whatsoever from the day 
we started our investigation in New Mex- 
ico, but the Senator is now saying, in 
effect, “We gave you $170,000 to conduct 
the investigation. Why did you not go 
out and do a job which would cost ap- 
proximately half a million dollars?” 

He says that, in effect, despite the fact 
that he and some other Senators were 
insisting on cutting our funds when we 
were in the middle of the investigation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee 
spent $238,000. That is not a small sum 
of money. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me answer that. 
I know the Senator is very critical. The 
committee spent approximately $200,000, 
that is true. If we take out of that 
$200,000 the ordinary expenses of the 
committee in Washington, what we have 
actually spent on the investigation is 
$172,000. Let me tell the Senator that 
the way to compare what we have done 
with what has been done by other com- 
mittees is this: There was a contest in 
Maryland. One can walk from here 
into Maryland in a matter of a few 
hours. I understand that one of our 
Supreme Court Justices is walking in 
Maryland now. On the other hand New 
Mexico is approximately 2,000 miles 
distant. In Maryland it is not very 
many miles from one side of the State to 
the other, but from one end of New 
Mexico to the other end, is about as far 
as from Washington to Chicago. There 
were many extraordinary expenses in 
connection with our committee, but the 
fact of the matter is that we have ex- 
amined as many paper ballots in the 
contest in New Mexico as were examined 
by the committee which investigated the 
Maryland election. We have spent less 
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than $200,000, and out of that amount 
we paid fees to the attorneys for Senator 
CHavxz and fees to the attorneys for 
General Hurley. On the other hand, 
the committee which conducted the in- 
vestigation in Maryland spent $250,000, 
and then, in addition, spent I do not 
know how many thousands of dollars—I 
think, approximately $50,000—for at- 
torneys’ fees. 

So, Mr. President, we have been pretty 
economical, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have been criticized by many 
Members of the Senate and many per- 
sons outside the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I take it that the 
answer to my question is in the affirma- 
tive, that the only witnesses examined 
by the committee are those whose names 
are found in the printed hearings which 
are on our desks. 

Mr. BARRETT. I would not say that. 
I would say that more than 8,000 per- 
sons in New Mexico signed affidavits and 
statements, some of which recited facts 
which we already knew and which the 
newspapers in New Mexico knew. The 
facts enabled us to come to the con- 
clusion that in the 273 precincts in the 
State there were no voting booths. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator in- 
form us when it was that the committee 
decided to abandon its first method of 
attack on the election investigation? 
As I remember, the Record shows that on 
April 27 there were stipulations by which 
it was understood that certain ballots 
in certain counties were to be counted 
and a decision reached after counting 
those ballots? When was that method of 
approach changed, and why? 

Mr. B. . If the Senator will 
take the trouble to look it up in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, he will find that 
in a debate approximately a year ago, 
probably in May or June of last year, 
the senior Senator from Missouri stated 
on the floor that it was his understand- 
ing that when the ballots in Bernalillo 
County were canvassed and counted the 
committee would call off the contest, 
unless it should be found at that time 
that there was sufficient fraud to justify 
extending the investigation to the other 
counties of the State. 

If the Senator will examine the REC- 
orD, he will find that at that time I told 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri, in response to a question, that 
that was not my understanding or the 
understanding of the majority of the 
committee, and that it was our intention 
to investigate the entire State of New 
Mexico. That is the fact of the matter. 
I wish to be as fair about it as I can be. 
The Senator from Missouri evidently 
had that idea, but we discussed it on the 
floor, and he was advised then of our in- 
tention to investigate the election in the 
entire State of New Mexico. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I correct in my 
understanding that a canvass and a re- 
count were made of the ballots in Ber- 
nalillo County? 

wi BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rec 

Mr. ELLENDER. What did the re- 
count of the ballots in that county show 
with respect to the ballots cast for Sen- 
ator CHavez and General Hurley? Was 
there any great difference between the 
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committee’s count and that of the New 
Mexico commissioners? 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that there was 
not a great difference in the counts 
when we finished, except this, which is 
very important: It was necessary, be- 
cause of the showing made to the public 
representative, to throw out some 2,400 
votes in that county. That was almost 
half enough votes to change the result 
of the election in itself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Am I in error when I 
say that according to my information, 
the committee’s recount resulted in Sen- 
ator CHAvez gaining more than 300 
votes? 

Mr. BARRETT. Would the Senator 
mind repeating his question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would I be in er- 
ror if I stated that the recount showed 
that Senator CHavez gained more than 
300 votes? 

Mr. BARRETT. That would not be a 
correct statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know what did the recount disclose? 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes, I know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
tell us, please? 

Mr. BARRETT. In Bernalillo County 
General Hurley gained 166 votes, but the 
important point is that 2,400 votes were 
thrown out, because the public repre- 
sentative said they did not comply with 
the law. I am now talking about the 
recount. 

Let me inform the Senator from Loui- 
siana of something else. A hearing was 
held in New Mexico, and some 67 per- 
sons appeared before the subcommittee 
and viewed their ballots. They told the 
subcommittee that the ballots had been 
tampered with or had been changed 
after they had been cast. Furthermore, 
the subcommittee had evidence, which 
was conclus ive 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point, so I may ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming said that a number of persons 
identified their ballots. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. The question I should like 
to get clear in my own mind, because I 
have served as an election clerk for many 
a year, is: How could a voter identify his 
ballot? 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that he has some- 
thing to learn. 

Mr. THYE. I certainly must have. 

Mr. BARRETT. Les, the Senator has. 
In New Mexico a number appears on the 
ballot. When a voter casts his ballot, the 
number of the ballot is placed in the bal- 
lot book together with the voter’s name. 
Up in a corner of the ballot is a number. 
It is covered with tape, but when the 
tape is removed, the number can be seen, 
as, for example, “No. 1.” 

In the ballot book would appear the 
name and the ballot number, for in- 
stance “Ed Thye, No. 1.” So it can be 
determined exactly how “Ed Thye” voted, 

Mr. THYE. May I ask, further, for 
how many years that procedure has been 
followed? 
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Mr. BARRETT. I cannot answer the 
Senator accurately, but I think it has 
been the practice for a long time. I may 
show the Senator one of the ballots. In 
the corner is a number. It is covered, 
but it is there, nevertheless. All that is 
necessary is to remove the tape, and the 
number “509” can be seen. 

Mr. THYE. Is the Senator from 
Wyoming informing the Senate that a 
number of voters who appeared before 
the committee and were shown their bal- 
lots contended that the ballots had been 
changed and were not in the manner in 
which the voters had marked them? 

Mr. BARRETT. There is no question 
about that. Furthermore, it was self- 
evident that the ballots had been 
changed. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator mean 
that on the face of the ballots there had 
been erasure marks or other marks 
placed in the squares, and that still the 
ballots had been accepted by the judges? 

Mr. BARRETT. There is no question 
about it; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
the stipulation as to procedure called for 
an arbitrator, and that a professor from 
a university in New Mexico was selected 
to pass upon the legality of the ballots? 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, the parties could not 
agree upon an arbitrator, so the subcom- 
mittee had no other recourse than to ap- 
point a professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, who acted as the 
public representative. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Were the 2,400 bal- 
lots, to which the Senator from Wyom- 
ing has referred, the ballots which were 
thrown out by the arbitrator? 

Mr. BARRETT. The arbitrator him- 
self threw out some 786. The parties, 
between themselves, eliminated 1,650. 

Mr.ELLENDER. As I understand the 
arrangement, there was a stipulation to 
the effect that the subcommittee was to 
review the matter. 

Mr. B. That is correct. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Did the subcommit- 
tee ever review it? 

Mr. BARRETT. The subcommittee 
came to the conclusion 

Mr. ER. I have asked a 
simple question. 

Mr. BARRETT. I understand, but 
the question cannot be answered simply 
by “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry to have 
bothered the Senator. 

Mr. BARRETT. The subcommittee 
worked very conscientiously. An inves- 
tigation was made which disclosed that 
the whole election was heavily tainted 
with fraud. There had been no election 
booths in 276 precincts. Election judges 
had burned ballots without any cause or 
reason. Some 6,000 persons had voted 
with illegal assistance. There was 
widespread failure on the part of elec- 
tion judges to comply with the registra- 
tion laws. 

The whole election had been so per- 
meated with fraud and with violations of 
the mandatory provisions of the election 
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code of New Mexico that the subcom- 
mittee had no other recourse than to 
throw out the whole works. Therefore, 
it was not necessary to make the deci- 
sion about which the Senator from 
Louisiana has asked. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Was not that action 
taken after the subcommittee had fin- 
ished with the counting of the votes in 
Bernalillo County? 

Mr. BARRETT. No; it was not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was not? 

Mr. BARRETT. No; it was done at 
the same time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Were the data re- 
ferred to in the majority report made 
available to each and every member of 
the committee on an equal basis? 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the Senator 
please repeat his question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the evidence 
which was gathered by the investigators 
in the ex parte proceeding ever made 
available to the other members of the 
committee or the subcommittee—for ex- 
ample, to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]? 

Mr. BARRETT. The evidence has 
been available to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
at any time he might have desired to 
examine it. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Missouri has examined it, 
but it was available to him. That is all 
I know. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri has not examined the evidence, 
and I was wondering about the extent 
to which any Member of the Senate, 
other than the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, who now has the floor, 
had access to the affidavits. 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not know of any 
Senator who has asked to see them, but 
I know that any Senator who would have 
asked to see them would have had the 
opportunity to see them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean now? 

Mr. BARRETT. At any time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has any Member of 
the Senate actually asked to see them? 

Mr. BARRETT. No Member of the 
Senate, including the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] has asked to see them. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Repre- 

sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 

clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
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affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


S. 214. An act for the relief of Geraldine 
B. Mathews and Ruth H. Haller; and 

S. 1548. An act to provide for the exchange 
between the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico of certain lands 
and interests in lands in Puerto Rico, 


ADDITIONAL ENROLLED BILLS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate 
that on today, March 22, 1954, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
oo the following additional enrolled 

S. 214. An act for the relief of Geraldine 
B. Mathews and Ruth H. Haller; and 

S. 1548. An act to provide for the exchange 
between the United States and Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico of certain lands and 
interests in lands in Puerto Rico, 
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Mr. HENNINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to state, for the information of 
Members of the Senate, that it is hoped 
that the debate on the New Mexico elec- 
tion contest may be continued for the 
remainder of the afternoon, and cer- 
tainly up to the early evening. It is 
proposed that the Senate remain in ses- 
sion until at least 7 o’clock tonight, and 
then, following a recess, that it meet 
tomorrow at 12 o'clock, and continue 
debate on the New Mexico election con- 
test. The hope has been expressed that 
the Senate may reach a vote by mid- 
afternoon tomorrow. Of course, Sena- 
tors are debating an important subject, 
and no one in the Senate desires that 
the discussion be cut off. The Senate 
will continue in session for at least an- 
other 3 hours tonight, and then resume 
the debate tomorrow, and proceed until 
the Senate is ready to vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The majority leader 
does not expect a vote this evening, does 
he? 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I know of no yote 
which will be taken this evening, but 
strange things happen in the Senate, and 
I frankly have not felt that I could re- 
lease Senators, because I think the pend- 
ing matter is an important one. I should 
like to have Senators listen to the de- 
bate and the discussion, insofar as they 
are able to remain. I do not anticipate 
a vote today, and I shall not ask for one. 
However, there could be a vote on a 
procedural or other question which might 
arise in the course of the afternoon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator from 
California expressly agree that there will 
be no vote this afternoon? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ishall consult with 
the minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. So far as I 
know, there will be no vote today. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, I may state further 
that when the unfinished business, which 
is the resolution dealing with the New 
Mexico election contest, is disposed of, 
it will then be proposed by the majority 
leader that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the excise tax bill, in 
connection with which there is a dead- 
line. I am merely expressing the hope 
that the discussion and debate on the 
excise tax bill may not consume more 
than 2 or 3 days. I am sure that Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle recog- 
nize that, while there are many uncer- 
tainties dealing with the excise tax bill, 
a delay in acting on the bill would be 
bound to have an adverse effect on busi- 
ness, because people are waiting to see 
whether there will be excise taxes, what 
they will be, and so on. So I think it is 
in the general interest of everyone con- 
cerned to proceed to a vote on the excise 
tax bill as soon as possible. When that 
business is disposed of, it will then be 
proposed that the Senate return to con- 
sideration of the statehood bill. 

I wished to make the announcement 
I have just made because a number of 
Senators had asked for the general se- 
quence of the business of the Senate. 
That is as far as I can go at the present 
time. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
the judgment of the Senate to be that 
no person was elected as a Member of 
the Senate from New Mexico in 1952 and 
that a vacancy exists in the representa- 
tion of that State in the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Carson in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Before the Senator 
from Missouri begins his remarks, let me 
say that, as he knows, I have asked the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, Barrett] whether any hearings, 
other than those printed and lying on 
the desks of Senators, were held. 

Does the Senator from Missouri know 
whether any hearings were held other 
than those printed and now before us? 

Mr. HENNINGS. If there were any 
others, I know of none. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the Senator 
from Missouri have access to or did he 
see all the ex parte testimony referred 
to in the majority report? 

Mr. HENNINGS. A number of afi- 
davits are referred to in the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When did they 
come to the attention of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I think they were 
placed in the record in the committee. 
Of course, the interesting thing about 
them is that although some are per- 
suasive, but not conclusive, and some 
would tend to show one thing, and some 
would tend to show another, yet they are 
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not in any case of telling or probative 
force; and, even assuming that they 
were, of the total of approximately 56, 
after one analyzes all of them, there is 
a difference of one vote as between Sen- 
ator Cuavez and General Hurley. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
from Missouri tell us whether any hear- 
ings were held or whether any affidavits 
were submitted in which fraud was 
shown on the part of Senator CHAVEZ? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I reply by stating 
unequivocally that I do not believe that 


either the majority report or the advo- - 


cate for the majority, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], would main- 
tain that at any time has there been one 
scintilla or shred of evidence indicating 
any impropriety or fraud on the part of 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for his very germane and 
appropriate questions. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to my good friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand that under 
the constitutional provision that the 
Senate is the sole judge of the elections 
and qualifications of its Members, no 
issue as to qualifications has been raised 
in this case. Is my understanding cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is my under- 
standing that one of the original peti- 
tions contained certain allegations relat- 
ing to qualifications; but, so far as I 
know, the committee never considered 
it; or, if the committee did consider the 
matter of Senator CHAvEz’ personal 
qualifications, it was abandoned, and 
was not made a part of the investigation. 

Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask 
another question, if the Senator from 
Missouri will yield further. I heard 
most of the argument submitted by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
From it, I understand there is no ques- 
tion as to the qualifications of Senator 
CuHavez. I understand that there is in- 
volved the question of whether, under 
the authority of the Senate to be the sole 
judge of the election, the election itself, 
under all the facts, should be held by 
the Senate to be void. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am afraid I did 
not quite follow the Senator’s question. 
Do I correctly understand him to in- 
quire whether it is the recommendation 
of the majority of the committee that 
the election be held void? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. That is the recom- 
mendation contained in the majority 
report, namely, that the election be de- 
clared a nullity—in other words, that 
no one was elected on the fourth of 
November, 1952, as United States Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WILEY. Inasmuch as I am not 
a member of the. Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and have not had 
an opportunity to examine the record, 
for I have been busy with other matters, 
in my own committee, I should like to 
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ask another question. A number of ci- 
tations were given by the Senator from 
Wyoming to the effect that in a number 
of States, when it appeared that the bal- 
lots themselves were not cast in secret, 
the State courts held that fact to be a 
basis for declaring the election void or 
that there was no real election. 

Is there any precedent holding that 
the Congress of the United States must 
follow the decisions of the State courts 
or that the Congress has followed the 
decisions of such courts, or what the 
function of the Senate of the United 
States is in connection with such mat- 
ters? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
answer the distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin by saying—and of this I 
am as positive as I can be of anything in 
this world—that the Senate is the sole 
judge of the qualifications and elections 
and election returns of its Members. 
Whatever a State court decision may de- 
termine may be taken into account by 
the Senate in reaching its conclusion and 
decision from the facts and circum- 
stances, or from that fact alone. How- 
ever, the Senate is not compelled to ac- 
cept the decision of any State court, nor 
is the Senate bound to follow the law of 
any State or any other restriction. 

The Senate sits as a court, to deter- 
mine, within its own composite mem- 
bership, whether one whose election 
is contested, as in the present instance, 
was in fact duly and properly elected. 

We find many decisions, and I hope to 
discuss a number of them this afternoon, 
during the short time allotted to me. 

In expansion of my previous an- 
swer to the question of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, let me say that since the be- 
ginning of the Nation’s history, no Sen- 
ate has ever held an election void or a 
nullity because of the failure of officials 
of the election in a State to comply with 
the code relating to the conduct of such 
officials, in the absence of fraud and in 
the absence of any indication of conspi- 
racy or any attempt on the part of a 
candidate to influence the officials of the 
election by coercion, persuasion, or other 
means. 

So the case as presented to us stands 
alone in terms of precedent. As we un- 
dertake to say in the minority views— 

Historically it is of interest to note that in 
no case out of all the precedents in United 
States Senate election contests has a Senate 
committee ever recommended that a duly 
elected United States Senator be deprived of 
his office because of allegations that election 
Officials of a State have failed to comply 
fully with the State’s election code, absent 
any showing of fraud or corruption by the 
Senator so elected. 


That is to be found on the first page 
of the preamble of the minority views. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has said there is no precedent. I 
should like to make one inquiry, because 
my memory is not clear. I understood 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT] to state that on another occasion 
conditions were reversed, and that at 
that time the senior Senator from New 
Mexico raised the identical question now 
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being raised in this case against him. 
If that were true, what took place on 
that occasion? Was not that case a 
precedent? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Certainly the record reflects that 
at one time a contest was instituted in 
the case of Chavez versus Cutting. 
Counsel for the contestant at that time, 
the present senior Senator from New 
Mexico, urged, among other things, that 
election officials had failed to comply 
with certain mandatory provisions of the 
statute. 

Mr. WILEY. What was the decision 
of the Senate in that case? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The decision of the 
Senate in that instance was that Senator 
Cutting was the duly elected Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HENNINGS. I will let the senior 
Senator from New Mexico answer the 
question. He knows more about the case 
than I do. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The case did not come 
up for action. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It came before the 
committee, did it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It came before the 
committee, but the committee had not 
acted upon the case when, unfortunately, 
Senator Cutting lost his life in an air- 
plane accident. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
New Mexico advises me that Senator 
Cutting died before the Senate actually 
took action. 

Mr. WILEY. Then that unfortunate 
accident disposed of the necessity for the 
Senate acting upon similar facts. As I 
understand, in the opinion of the Sena- 
tor, that is the only instance in the his- 
tory of contests before the Senate in 
which the facts were more or less similar. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I can find no other 
precedent save the one to which the 
Senator has alluded. The contest in 
that case was terminated because of the 
unfortunate death of Senator Cutting. 

Mr. WILEY. Has there ever been a 
previous example of a case such as we 
now have before us, in which the Gov- 
ernor and other officials were conceded 
the election, and the same Governor is- 
sued a certificate of election for the Sen- 
ator whose election was contested? Does 
the Senator know of any such precedent? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I have never heard 
of such a case. It would seem to shock 
all reason and good sense to say that a 
Governor, 2 Members of the House, and 
4 presidential electors from a State 
were elected on November 4, 1952, but 
that a United States Senator was not. 
To follow the matter to its conclusion, 
should the Senate adopt the majority re- 
port as it is now before us, under the 
Constitution of the United States, that 
same Governor would, under the law of 
the State of New Mexico, be called upon 
to name a successor to the senior Senator 
from New Mexico. We point that out in 
the minority views. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
for a question. Then I should like to 
start my statement, in order to lay down 
certain basic premises. Thereafter I 
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shall be glad to yield from time to time 
as questions may arise. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Referring to the very 
surprising deathbed suggestion that, in 
the event the majority report should be 
accepted by this body and the Governor 
should appoint a successor to the elected 
Member from New Mexico, the Senate 
would disqualify such appointee, has 
there been a case within the knowledge 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri in which the Senate disqualified 
an appointee, or a prospective appointee, 
in advance of his appointment? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that this improvisation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. Con- 
DON] may not have been particularly 
good, but it was certainly quick. The mi- 
nority expected to make some point of 
the inconsistency and the towering and 
monumental absurdity of this pro- 
posal, among other things which we are 
now called upon to sustain and act upon 
by majority vote. 

After 13 months the majority of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions has decided to shift its ground 
somewhat. Not only is it proposed to 
declare that no one was elected, but, in 
effect, it is proposed to tell the people of 
New Mexico that the election of their 
Governor is tainted, that he may be Gov- 
ernor, but that we here in Washington 
do not think he is much of a Governor. 
It is proposed to send word out to them, 
should the Senate sustain the position 
of the majority that, if the same Gov- 
ernor should have the temerity to ap- 
point anyone as Senator from this sov- 
ereign State to take the place of Senator 
DENNIs CHAVEZ, the appointee would not 
be hospitably received, and that the 
Governor had better not offend our 
tender sensibilities and affront us by 
sending someone here, in compliance 
with his legal duty and his duty under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
That, in effect, is the ground that is 
taken. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to my friend 
from Idaho, and then I should like to 
proceed. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of my colleague. Knowing him to 
be an eminent attorney, I am desirous 
of obtaining his views with respect to 
the case of Moore against Seymour, the 
Georgia case cited by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], 
with respect to the mandatory rule gov- 
erning a very similar situation. The 
facts in that case are not completely set 
forth. However, knowing the Senator 
from Missouri as I do, I should like to 
have his observation. I am very much 
concerned over the cases which have 
been cited. I am endeavoring to read 
them as fast asI can. Before the Sen- 
ator gets into the main part of his state- 
ment, I should like to have his observa- 
tion with respect to the case of Moore 
against Seymour. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and I happen to be 
brethren on the Judiciary Committee. 
In undertaking to answer this question, 
I wish to say at the outset that in ap- 
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proaching this question I hope we shall 
all bear in mind that this is not a parti- 
san matter. Our consideration of this 
case should not partake solely of the 
nature of partisan consideration. Of 
course, it is partisan in its elements. 
Any election is partisan. But I hope 
that Senators, sitting as a judicial 
tribunal to pass judgment upon the right 
of one of our Members to hold his seat, 
will not cast their votes strictly along 
party lines. For that reason I appeal 
not only to the Senator from Idaho, who 
is a lawyer of experience and ability, 
but to other lawyers and other fair- 
minded Members on the majority side, 
whether they be lawyers or not, to accord 
this case the same mental hospitality, if 
you please, the same disposition to treat 
with the facts and to interpret the law, 
as they would expect the Senate to do 
in a case involving one of their own 
number. 

In answer to the question of my friend 
from Idaho, I heard of the Georgia case 
a moment ago. I have asked that the 
decision in that case be brought to me. 
I have not had an opportunity to read 
it. I have tried to read many cases. As 
we proceed, I shall bear the Senator's 
question in mind and, to the best of my 
ability, try to analyze that case. 

As a lawyer, I should like to invite 
the Senator’s attention to certain very 
important language. Much has been 
said in this case about the mandatory 
duties, whether of the voters or of the 
officials of the election, prescribed by 
the statutory law of the State. 

I am sure it will appeal to the reason 
of the Senator when I suggest to him 
that there is a distinction between man- 
datory provisions relating to the con- 
duct of an official of an election, as laid 
down by law, and certain requirements 
demanded of voters. Certain things are 
required that an election official do, and 
in certain sections of the law there are 
provisions relating to the things which 
a voter must do, such as are shown in 
some cases which I shall cite later. If 
a voter voluntarily exposes his ballot, 
that is a violation of the secrecy of the 
ballot, but its genesis is in the act of 
the voter, and the voter is to blame if 
he exposes his ballot to others in the 
polling plece or outside the polling place. 

There is a mandatory provision in the 
New Mexico election code that a ballot 
must be marked in indelible pencil or 
with pen and ink. Upon the voter de- 
volves the duty of so marking his ballot. 
That is obligatory and mandatory upon 
the voter, and the statute provides that 
ballots not so marked shall be void and 
invalid. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator yield 
so that I may refer to the Georgia case? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 
I have sent for that case. I am sure the 
Senator from Georgia has already read 


it. 

Mr. GEORGE. That was a case which 
involved the issuance of securities, 
namely, school bonds. 

Mr. WELKER. No; it pertained to a 
sheriff. 
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Mr. GEORGE. The sheriff was mere- 
ly the man who had charge of the elec- 
tion, or who was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing for a proper 
election. It was an equitable suit for an 
injunction, and it was held on demurrer 
that the petition set forth a cause of 
action, because a majority of the court— 
the court itself was divided—concluded 
that the statute was mandatory in the 
case of a county which made no attempt 
to regard the election law although the 
county had adopted the Australian bal- 
lot system. 

I merely wished to call attention to 
the fact that it was an equitable suit for 
an injunction in which the court held 
that the demurrer was not good, that is, 
that the statute was mandatory. The 
actual facts therein involved were, as I 
recollect now, that there was no attempt 
at all on the part of the county to com- 
ply with the Australian ballot system, 
which had been adopted in that county. 
We originally had what we called the 
local-option provision in our law. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. In 
my brief research of the law involved in 
the case I found that Moore against Sey- 
mour was perhaps one of the strongest 
cases in support of the majority report. 

I have never been a judge, although I 
have been a lawyer—or I thought I had 
been a lawyer—and I wish to say that I 
shall be governed in this matter by what 
I believe are the law and equity and jus- 
tice, regardless of where the chips may 
fall. I paid rapt attention to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
BARRETT], and I shall pay equal atten- 
tion to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague, the Senator from 
Idaho for his contribution and his ques- 
tions. I am sure that he, as well as all 
other Members of the Senate, will under- 
take to sit impartially and view this mat- 
ter, not in the light and total aspect and 
narrow boundaries and confines of par- 
tisanship, but—I should not say that 
they will rise to the dignity, because it 
would be impudent on my part to say 
so—but will continue to maintain the 
dignity and fine impartiality to which 
this great body has always exhibited 
when called upon to exercise judgment 
and reason and sense, and to apply the 
law when passing upon a question involv- 
ing another Member. 

Mr. President, as the sole member of 
the subcommittee minority, probably I 
should first ask the indulgence of the 
membership while I explain several 
points which I have undertaken to place 
in the minority view. 

Before doing so, I know that every 
Member of the Senate is conscious of 
the fact that sitting before us today, at 
the bar of justice, if you please, Mr. 
President, and, for aught we know, upon 
the threshhold of his political eternity, 
is DENNIS CHAVEZ, for 24 years an hon- 
ored and an honorable Member of the 
Congress of the United States. 

He appears here as under indictment, 
after 13 long and arduous and agonizing 
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months, while a subcommittee sat in 
judgment upon him and his qualifica- 
tions to occupy a seat in this body, and 
a large staff and force, gathered from 
all over the country, overran the State 
of New Mexico in an effort to find, if 
they could, attaching to DENNIS CHAVEZ 
evidence of fraud, evidence of misdoing, 
evidence of impropriety. 

I am compelled to say in all candor 
that, making allowances—not com- 
pletely excusing, but making allow- 
ances—for a certain amount of youthful 
zeal and ardor, and conceding that per- 
haps partisanship, a worthy attribute in 
some respects, might have had much to 
do with this search for evidence, DENNIS 
Cuavez is before his peers in this body 
today a man of unblemished personal 
character, and has emerged from this 
ordeal and this crucible fire, if you please, 
Mr. President, without even any sug- 
gestion being made in the majority re- 
port or anywhere else that he is guilty 
of any fraud, that he was a party to 
any impropriety, or that any person or 
persons responsible to Senator CHAVEZ 
committed fraud or any actual acts de- 
signed for the purpose of having other 
than an honest election and an honest 
count of the ballots cast in New Mexico 
on November 4, 1952. 

Certain extraordinary circumstances 
and facts, Mr. President, I believe should 
be borne in mind by the Senate in con- 
sidering the question of the election con- 
test in New Mexico. I wish to disavow 
now, and I hope I disavow on behalf of 
the Members of the Democratic Party, 
any suggestion that we as individuals or 
as a party condone, tolerate, or treat 
lightly any effort on the part of anyone, 
irrespective of political affiliations, to 
commit election thievery or election 
fraud. If I may be pardoned for 1 per- 
sonal reference, as the district attor- 
ney for a city of almost 3 times the pop- 
ulation of the State of New Mexico, I 
had many occasions to prosecute those 
who would defile the ballot box and 
those who would present a threat to the 
untrammeled exercise of the will of a 
sovereign people. I do not want any 
misunderstanding on that score, Mr. 
President. I have read in some news- 
paper accounts that because there are 
more Democrats in the Senate by one 
than there are Republicans, the result 
is a foregone conclusion, 

I wish, Mr. President, to lay down the 
proposition and to do so with the utmost 
of sincerity and conviction of which I 
am capable, that I am not asking or urg- 
ing any Member of this body on this side 
of the aisle to vote to sustain the minority 
views merely because the Senator who is 
on trial, so to speak, before us is a Demo- 
crat, a member of my party. I would 
disavow any such suggestion. This is an 
opportunity for the United States Sen- 
ate, Republicans as well as Democrats, 
who have been sent to this body by the 
voters of the 48 States of the Union, to 
fulfill one of the highest duties and, at 
the same time, one of the most awesome 
responsibilities laid upon United States 
Senators, that of sitting in judgment 
upon a colleague. I beseech the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, including our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, 
to consider the facts, the evidence, and 
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the law and to interpret them in the 
light of reason, in the light of justice, 
and in the light of commonsense. 

The investigation, Mr. President, was, 
from the very outset, in my judgment, 
conducted with complete disregard for 
the well-established principle that an 
election contest is not an adversary pro- 
ceeding. In the best American tradi- 
tion, an election contest should be a 
conscientious and objective effort to con- 
sider all the relevant facts in a given 
case and to arrive at conclusions sus- 
tained by the facts. 

The failure of the subcommittee to 
conduct its work in an objective and a 
nonpartisan manner, the apparent in- 
tent from the start to disfranchise the 
voters of the State of New Mexico, and 
to deprive a duly elected United States 
Senator of his seat, I hope to make 
abundantly clear as the matter is being 
presented and tried. 

It must be said, however, that what 
has been a determined effort, using every 
available means, to discredit Senator 
Dennis CHAvEz and to taint his election 
with fraud, has failed dismally and 
utterly: Senator CHAVEZ has been among 
us many years in honorable service, and 
he emerges a man of unblemished char- 
acter and unquestioned integrity. No 
fraud or corruption in any way attribu- 
table to Senator Cuavez, placing the most 
liberal possible construction upon what 
we may call fraud or corruption or vio- 
lation of the statutory requirements im- 
posed on the officials of elections, has 
been found, nor has it even been sug- 
gested. 

Today, Mr. President, the United 
States Senate is being asked to declare 
Senator CHAvez’ seat vacant because, 
under the most liberal and extreme in- 
terpretation—and I am far from ready 
to agree, as the argument will later de- 
velop, with the interpretation of some of 
the cases which the majority places upon 
them—certain irregularities have been 
alleged. In those circumstances it is in- 
teresting to note that under the prece- 
dents of the Senate no contest has ever 
emerged from a Senate committee with a 
recommendation that a duly elected 
United States Senator be deprived of his 
seat because the election officials of a 
State have failed to comply fully with 
that State's election code, in the absence 
of any showing of fraud or corruption 
on the part of the Senator so affected. 
No legal or moral basis exists for the at- 
tempt now being made to declare vacant 
the seat occupied by the senior Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The recommendations of the majority 
report, if adopted, would establish a 
precedent which would do violence to 
justice and reason and would arise to 
ween the Senate in elections here- 
after. 

Every Senator should ask himself the 
question whether he would be content 
to have his own election judged under 
the circumstances and theories which 
the majority report advocates in this 
case. 

Mr. President, although prior to the 
afternoon of March 11, I had never seen 
the majority report in this case, nor had 
I sighted it, interestingly enough .my 
name appears at the end of the conclu- 
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sions and findings on page 5, showing 
me as a dissenting member of the com- 
mittee. I desire to acknowledge the 
compliment indicating that I, of course, 
would dissent from this remarkable doc- 
ument. Since my name has been at- 
tached to the report, I wonder if all the 
other things contained in the report are 
entitled to as much credibility as is the 
fact that my signature was placed on the 
majority report without my having seen 
or read any part of it, any draft of it, any 
proof of it, or even a paragraph of it. 

As a matter of justice and right, as 
well as in conformity with the prece- 
dents of the Senate, when a subcommit- 
tee is charged with the investigation of 
an election of a United States Senator, 
both major political parties should be 
represented during the preparation and 
completion of a report. But in this case 
the minority was excluded entirely from 
any of the normal and necessary activi- 
ties and participation. 

Why do I say that? Because I am 
serving in my fourth year as a member 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections. For a short time, I was chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I had the 
naive notion, and apparently the mis- 
guided belief, that sometimes when a 
committee acts, it acts as a committee. 
When the preliminary report was pre- 
sented, indicating that all the charges, 
or most of them, in the petition filed by 
General Hurley in his complaint were 
true, I voted to conduct a preliminary 
investigation. That has been the policy 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections and the old Committee on 
Privileges and Elections from time im- 
memorial. 

Certainly, within recent years, when a 
responsible party to a proceeding, a can- 
didate, a State chairman, or anyone else 
who had a right to make a complaint, 
made one, there was a preliminary in- 
vestigation. Thereafter the preliminary 
investigation indicated either that there 
had been widespread acts of fraud and 
misdoings or that there had not been. 

It seemed to me that, in all justice and 
fairness, Senator CHavez was entitled to 
have his name cleared and his election 
stabilized; or the converse: that if Gen- 
eral Hurley had been the victim of fraud, 
vote stealing, or the misdoings of Sena- 
tor CuHavez or any of his agents, then, in 
turn, General Hurley should be the bene- 
ficiary of whatever facts might be ascer- 
tained by the committee. 

Apparently the rights and interests of 
the minority in this instance were com- 
pletely disregarded, and disregarded 
upon the assumption that the minority 
has no rights. The minority member of 
the subcommittee was at no time con- 
sulted about the employment of any 
member of the entire subcommittee staff, 
consisting, at various times, of, in the 
neighborhood of, 60 or more persons. 

Only after repeated insistence was the 
minority member of the subcommittee 
allowed counsel; and then only for a 
period of some 3 months, when counsel 
representing the minority resigned, be- 
cause he realized the futility of trying 
to protect the interests of the minority 
and of trying to encourage a nonpartisan 
approach to the procedures and condi- 
tions at issue, The reason was that Mr, 
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Ehrlich, counsel for the minority, was 
never shown any documents, papers, or 
other information whatsoever. When 
he went to New Mexico, he was not 
treated as a part of the staff, and was 
unable to perform his duties, or any part 
of them. 

I may say that during that period of 
time I was constantly and repeatedly re- 
quested not to insist that Mr. Ehrlich 
remain on the staff because, as it was 
put to me, Mr. Ehrlich would not do any- 
thing. Later investigation disclosed that 
minority counsel was never treated as 
counsel; that he was there merely at the 
sufferance—the naked, bare sufferance— 
of the committee counsel—the counsel in 
chief, as I believe he was called—and of 
the other members of the staff. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has made an amazing statement to 
the effect that he was not given an op- 
portunity to join in the majority report. 
I wonder if he was consulted about the 
proposed findings of the majority re- 
port, or the logic upon which those find- 
ings were to be based. 

Mr. HENNINGS. In answer to the 
Senator’s question, I may say that I 
never was consulted. I had no oppor- 
tunity even to dissent. I was simply put 
down as dissenting, and that was it. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senate to under- 
stand that the majority of the subcom- 
mittee did not even accord to a member 
of the subcommittee an opportunity to 
consult with them about the basis upon 
which it was proposed to recommend 
that a member of the staff should be 
discharged from the service of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I fear that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is about as naive as 
I was when I embarked upon the under- 
taking. I had the notion that “subcom- 
mittee” meant exactly what its name 
implied—that it was to be composed, in 
this case, of two members from majority 
and one member from the minority. I 
had the idea that the subcommittee 
would sit down and discuss the case. 

When I was chairman of the com- 
mittee, some time ago, we always called 
in the minority member, went over with 
him -the drafts of committee reports, 
tried to come to some adjustment and 
accommodation with respect to varying 
views, and endeavored to reach the im- 
mediate objections of the minority. 
Whatever decision was reached was the 
consensus of the entire committee. At 
least, an effort was made to follow that 
pattern. 

It happened that during my 3 previous 
years of service on the committee, in all 
instances, the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections made reports which 
were unanimous. I can remember as 
many as 4 or 5 occasions when the mi- 
nority and the majority agreed. Each 
gave a little here and a little there, and 
we agreed upon a report which struck 
a balance between the equities, the 
rights, and the views of both sides. 

But in this case no minority member 
Was given an opportunity to pass upon 
any of the employees; nor was he, ex- 
cept grudgingly, allowed to have counsel; 
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and when that counsel went to New Mex- 
ico he was not allowed to do anything 
. not shown anything. There he 
sat. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
from Missouri was a member of the com- 
mittee when a very controversial case 
involving a Member of the Senate was 
conducted during a previous Congress. 
I believe that was the investigation per- 
taining to the Senator from Maryland 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri was a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes. I was a mem- 
ber of the committee during the investi- 
gation in Maryland and in Ohio, the 
Hanley investigation in New York, and 
the investigation in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LONG. In those instances, when 
the Senator from Missouri was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee previously, and 
other Senators were being investigated, 
at a time when the Senator from Mis- 
souri was on the majority side of the 
aisle, can the Senator from Missouri re- 
call any instance in which the minority 
was excluded from an opportunity to 
vote upon or discuss procedure or pro- 
posed findings? 

Mr. HENNINGS. There has never 
been any such occasion, to my very defi- 
nite knowledge, I may say to the Senator 
from Louisiana. The committee always 
tried to treat the minority members of 
the committee as equals, and gave equal 
opportunities to minority members of 
the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It was my pleasure 
to serve with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri for several years on the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. Can the Senator from Missouri 
remember a single time or a single con- 
ference which was ever held by the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
in which we did not have in attendance, 
if they were in the city and available, the 
full membership of the minority side? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma will remember that 
at one time the subcommittee consisted 
of five members. Iam particu- 
larly of the investigation in the State of 
Maryland. The Senator may remember 
that five members of the subcommittee 
sat around the table and wrote the 
report. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There was full dis- 
cussion of the report by all members, 
and the report as published was unani- 
mous. All the minority members con- 
tributed as much to the report as did 
the majority members. 

Mr. HENNINGS. That has been true, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma well 
knows, throughout his tenure of service 
on the committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
at all times counsel for the minority at- 
tended the meetings, and was given the 
fullest cooperation, and his suggestions 
were given the fullest consideration, by 
both counsel for the majority and ma- 
jority members of the committee? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct, 
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Mr. MONRONEY. That was the rea- 
son why the committee was able to func- 
tion harmoniously and to submit unani- 
mous reports which were largely un- 
challenged. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The committee pro- 
ceeded under the apparently somewhat 
antiquated, old-fashioned notion that 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections had a duty to find facts, not to 
prove anything for or against anyone; 
and that it was obligated to make an ob- 
jective and impartial effort to arrive at a 
recommendation and a report which 
comported with the facts and the law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely desire to 
make it perfectly clear also that prior to 
the time the Committee on Rules and 
Administration took over jurisdiction 
over elections, under the Reorganization 
Act, with which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma had much to do, 
along with Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, there was a Special Committee 
To Investigate Senatorial Campaign Ex- 
penditures, of which the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], who now 
sits beside me, was chairman. Prior to 
the enactment of the Reorganization Act, 
I happened to be a member of that com- 
mittee, and we would all sit around the 
table, and under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Louisiana, the mem- 
bers of the opposition party were freely 
permitted to appoint their own counsel 
and clerks. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Ido not wish to bur- 
den the record or labor the point any 
further, Mr. President, but I did desire to 
make the statement and the declaration 
that the duties of the minority member 
have at times been made rather difficult 
because of the fact that it did not seem 
to be within the purview of the investi- 
gation and procedure that the minority 
member should have either counsel or 
any investigators upon whom he could 
rely because of recommending their ap- 
pointment or even ratifying them, How- 
ever, be that as it may. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH, I wish to refer to the re- 
port of the committee. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is the Senator 
speaking of the majority report? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Will the Senator tell 
me to what page he is referring? 

Mr. BUSH. I am referring to page 96, 
section 5, under the heading “Subcom- 
mittee Orders Full-Scale Investigation 
and Recount.” 

That portion of the report states: 

On April 17, 1953, the subcommittee after 
carefully considering the preliminary report 


filed by the staff, ordered a full-scale investi- 
gation of the election— 


And so forth. Does the Senator not 
recall that that was done? Was he not 
present as a member of the committee? 
Mr. HENNINGS. Oh, yes; I recall 
that very well. If the Senator desires 
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me to answer his question, I shall be very 
glad to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly shall be glad 
to have the answer of the Senator, be- 
cause I have been receiving the impres- 
sion that the Senator was not included 
in the subcommittee’s actions. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall be glad to 
answer the question. The Senator raises 
the question as some indication or im- 
pression that I was not present or that I 
took no part in those proceedings. Is 
that the impression which the Senator is 
receiving? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. I understood the 
Senator to be developing the point that 
he was sort of an outsider in the whole 
proceedings. I should simply like to 
go back to the beginning and ascertain 
whether the Senator was present at the 
meeting. I do not know whether or not 
the Senator voted for the investigation. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I did. I just stated 
that. 

Mr. BUSH. The report states that a 
full-scale investigation was ordered. At 
least the Senator was there up to that 
point, was he not? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Connecticut has been present and has 
been listening very attentively. I be- 
lieve I said that following a preliminary 
investigation allegations were made re- 
lating to certain irregularities, including 
fraud, in the State of New Mexico. I 
then certainly voted to investigate such 
allegations, with the understanding that 
Bernalillo County, which is the county 
comprising about 25 percent of the entire 
voting population of the State, was to be 
counted as a test county. 

It is true that the chairman of the 
subcommittee has stated that that was 
not his understanding. He has stated 
that he believed it was to be a full-scale 
investigation. It was understood that 
the committee was to select the county 
about which General Hurley complained 
and which he suggested was the county 
in which the greatest law violation was 
committed. With such an understand- 
ing, and not as a partisan member, but 
as a member of a subcommittee which 
was trying to ascertain what the facts 
were, I voted for a preliminary investi- 
gation. I stated that before. 

Mr. BUSH. The report further states 
that on May 27, 1953, members of the 
subcommittee met in Albuquerque for the 
following purposes: To approve rules of 
procedure, and so forth. 

mg HENNINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BUSH. It does not sound to me 
as if the Senator was so much of an out- 
sider up to that point in the proceedings. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Imight ask my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut, if he knows when the in- 
vestigation started. 

Mr. BUSH. I presume the record 
shows that. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Connecticut is making observations 
about my participation. I assume he 
knows when the investigation started. 
The Senator would hardly be qualified 
to make observations about the extent 
of my participation if he did not know 
when the investigation started. 
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Mr. BUSH. My understanding is that 
the investigation began immediately 
after the election. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to ask 
the Senator just when the investigation 
did begin. 

Mr. BUSH. I would have to look at 
the record. 

Mr. HENNINGS. While the Senator 
is looking at the record, I should like to 
state 

Mr. BUSH. Perhaps the Senator can 
enlighten us. I am not priding myself 
on a knowledge of the record. Perhaps 
the Senator can tell us when the inves- 
tigation began. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I heard the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut make certain 
observations about the Senator from 
Missouri. I was assuming the Senator 
knew when the investigation began. 
Does the Senator know when the investi- 
gation ended? 

Mr. BUSH. I assume it has not ended 
yet, or the Senate would not now be 
considering it. 

I am trying to follow the statement 
of the Senator from Missouri very closely. 
He has given me the impression that he 
has been dissociated in the investigation 
and that he has been ignored by the sub- 
committee. I do not approve of that 
kind of conduct. I am trying to ascer- 
tain from the record whether the Sen- 
ator was actually in New Mexico at the 
meeting in May, whether or not he voted 
for the investigation, and so forth. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not want to dwell on the question too 
long, and I do not think the Senator 
from Connecticut will, either, when he 
realizes what the circumstances were. 
Of course I voted for the investigation. 
I stated that I did before the Senator 
asked the question, and I stated why. I 
have also stated that a report was pre- 
sented to the committee which I had 
never seen, and my name was signed to 
it, although I had never signed it. I 
said I had no employee on the commit- 
tee, either on the staff or in a legal way, 
except counsel for a period of 3 months, 
and he was excluded. I mentioned that, 
incidentally, to show some of the spirit 
behind this investigation. 

I might inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, as a reason- 
able man, if he were a member of the 
minority, would he expect to be treated 
in that manner? Would he not expect 
to be consulted about employees? Would 
he not expect to have counsel of his own 
choosing, who could have access to some 
of the data in the investigations which 
were being conducted? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has asked a 
very reasonable question. My answer is, 
Yes; I would expect that. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I know the Senator 
is very fair. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
that observation, but I have looked at 
the record, and it seemed to me that up 
to a certain point the Senator partici- 
pated in the whole investigation. I do 
not know whether it was the fault of the 
chairman or why it was, but the Senator 
seems to have disassociated himself from 
the proceedings at some point. 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; I did not. 

Mr. BUSH, I am sorry I interrupted. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad the Sen- 
ator did. I do not want any misappre- 
hension about the matter. Ido not want 
to be whining or complaining; I merely 
want to state the facts as they were. For 
example, I was assured, at a meeting in 
December, that I would be given portions 
of the majority report, or a report, from 


time to time, so that I could correct it. 


look at it, and either agree or disagree 
with it. A week from last Thursday I 
was handed the entire report, to which 
my name had been signed, none of which 
report I had even seen. I was given no 
preliminary report. It took from Sep- 
tember to March, when the subcommit- 
tee returned from New Mexico, to pre- 
pare the majority report. I had 6 days 
in which to read the majority report and 
to undertake to prepare the minority 
views. Let me ask the Senator from 
Connecticut whether under those cir- 
cumstances he would feel he had been 
treated as a member of the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. BUSH. I consider the question 
of how I would feel about the matter 
to be irrelevant. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I think it is very 
important, however. 

Mr. BUSH. But I believe the Senator 
from Missouri has a very good point, if 
that is the fact of the situation. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I give the Senator 
from Connecticut my word that it is 
the fact. 

Mr. BUSH. I would not doubt the 
Senator’s word. 

In connection with this matter I won- 
der whether at some point the Senator 
from Missouri dissociated himself from 
the proceedings and “signed off,” so to 
speak, or whether he was deliberately 
ignored by the majority members of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. HENNINGS. At no time did I dis- 
sociate myself from the committee’s op- 
erations. Of course, during December 
there were other committee meetings for 
me to attend. I did attend some of the 
meetings of the subcommittee. At others 
I was represented. For a time I was ill; 
and on other occasions I was in Wash- 
ington, attending other committee 
meetings. 

The point probably is not too impor- 
tant; but it does indicate, I am sure, to 
a man as fair-minded as the Senator 
from Connecticut, that there has been 
some irregularity in the way this matter 
has been handled. 

For example, would the Senator from 
Connecticut like to have his name signed 
to a report he never saw? Of course, 
that is a rhetorical question which I shall 
not ask the Senator from Connecticut 
to answer. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes, if the Senator 
from Louisiana thinks this is an ap- 
propriate time for me to interrupt my 
basic statement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to 
know when the Senator from Missouri 
was advised that the entire subcommit- 
tee would meet to decide whether the 
entire election should be set aside. Was 
that question taken up in any meeting 
of the subcommittee? 
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Mr. HENNINGS. It never was taken 
up in the subcommittee. Does. the 
Senator from Louisiana refer to the 
80,000 votes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Missouri will recall that the hearings 
which have been placed on our desks 
show that Mr. Ware, who was chief 
counsel of the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, had, in Albuquerque, 
a conference in which certain stipula- 
tions were agreed upon, in regard to con- 
ducting the investigation under certain 
rules and regulations which were laid 
down. Surely at that time it was the 
intention to take into consideration the 
petition which was filed. 

When was the Senator from Missouri 
advised—or was the matter ever taken 
up by the subcommittee—that the peti- 
tion would be laid aside, and that a new 
course of action would be taken in con- 
nection with these proceedings? 

Mr. HENNINGS. As nearly as I can 
recall, I do not know whether the min- 
utes of the hearings will reflect that it 
was ever taken up. I have no informa- 
tion about it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have looked in 
vain in the hearings, and there is ab- 
solutely nothing to show when the peti- 
tion was set aside and a decision made 
to pursue the other course. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisianna. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that this contest began when General 
Hurley alleged there had been fraud on 
the part of Senator Cuavez, and that, 
therefore, General Hurley should be de- 
clared to be the person elected from 
New Mexico to the Senate? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Undoubtedly that 
was the beginning of it. 

Mr. LONG. Are we also to under- 
stand that the subcommittee investi- 
gated those charges, and found there 
had not been fraud by Senator CHAVEZ; 
and that then, in a meeting from which 
the minority member of the subcommit- 
tee was excluded, or perhaps at no meet- 
ing at all, the majority members of the 
subcommittee arrived at the conclusion 
that the charges were not proved, but 
that the subcommittee, on its own mo- 
tion, should file a complaint to the ef- 
fect that there was no election, and that 
it should proceed on that basis, with- 
out informing the minority member of 
the new course of action? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I can inform the 
Senator from Louisiana that the pro- 
posal to declare the election in New 
Mexico a nullity was, insofar as I know, 
never submitted to the committee. 

Mr. LONG. So do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Missouri 
never had a chance to discuss with the 
other members of the subcommittee the 
proposed course of action? 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; no more than I 
had an opportunity to discuss the amend- 
ment to the resolution offered this after- 
noon by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 

Mr. LONG. So the Senator from Mis- 
souri, sitting as the only minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, was under the 
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impression that he was helping to inves- 
tigate charges against Senator CHAVEZ, 
based on the theory that if Senator 
CHAVEz were found guilty of the charges, 
perhaps Mr. Hurley might be seated; and 
then, without even discussing the matter 
with the Senator from Missouri, the 
other members of the subcommittee ap- 
parently filed their own bill of particu- - 
lars, and found the election no contest; 
is that correct? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is exactly correct. Before the 
report was published and before I saw it, 
I had intimations from the press that 
that would be the finding; but I had no 
knowledge about it from the committee. 

Mr. LONG. Then are we. to under- 
stand that the majority of the subcom- 
mittee filed a report which they described 
as being the majority report, and did not. 
even discuss it with the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I state unequivocally 
that I never saw the report or any part 
of it or any proof of it, but my name was 
signed to it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield at this 
point? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Can the senior 
Senator from Missouri tell us whether 
the minutes of a meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, show 
that the report was ever voted on? Does 
the record of the subcommittee show 
that the minority member of the sub- 
committee was ever given an opportunity 
at any of the subcommittee’s sessions to 
know that the report was to be forth- 
coming and was to be voted upon at that 
time? 

Mr. HENNINGS. In answer, let me 
say that on Wednesday, a week ago, 
there was a meeting of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. The minor- 
ity member had been ill with an attack 
of influenza. I attended the Wednesday 
meeting. At the meeting, I was advised 
that a galley proof would be ready on 
Friday or Saturday night. 

When the minority member came to 
the Senate to vote on the Alaska state- 
hood amendment, on Thursday, the re- 
port was handed to him. 

I can find no record—and I have asked 
the committee clerk to give me the min- 
utes of the several meetings—that the 
report was ever submitted to the subcom- 
mittee at a meeting which I did not at- 
tend. On the last day the report was 
handed, I believe, to my administrative 
assistant, as a completed report. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But the senior 
Senator from Missouri will, I know, fully 
realize that the subcommittee, as well as 
the parent committee, is bound by the 
rules of procedure of the parent com- 
mittee; and I know of no legal process 
under the rules by which any report 
either of a subcommittee or of the full 
committee can possibly reach the floor 
of the Senate, for consideration, if there 
has not even been a pretense of holding 
a meeting of the committee. 

I think we stand in a rather poor light 
before the country if we try to say that 
the result of the election of a Member of 
the United States Senate shall be set 
aside on the basis that all the details 
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of the election laws to be enforced in 
the various counties by the county elec- 
tion boards were not fully observed. 

Yet, apparently, the Members of the 
subcommittee willfully violated the 
known rules of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and submitted 
to the Senate a report which was not 
properly before the majority members; 
nothing in the subcommittee’s record in- 
dicates that it was properly before them. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Lamentably, I think 
the Senator is correct in his observation. 

If I may continue with my statement, 
the subcommittee investigators were 
ordered to return to the State of New 
Mexico in September 1953. The minor- 
ity member had been assured by the 
chief counsel that he would be given 
portions of the report from time to time 
as it was being completed. Of course, 
this was never done, as I suggested to 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. BusuH). 

These repeated violations of precedent 
and the flagrant disregard of the clear 
duty with respect to rights and obliga- 
tions of a minority, and to consult with 
him in the investigation and prepara- 
tion of a report, compel the minority 
member to state advisedly—although re- 
luctantly—that neither the investigation 
nor the report of its conclusions in this 
case was the product of the collective ac- 
tion and deliberation of the full subcom- 
mittee. 

It must be remembered that the au- 
thority of the subcommittee to marshal 
and evaluate evidence relating to this 
contest was apparently assumed by the 
staff investigators. The staff investiga- 
tors prepared the so-called evidence in 
their own manner and by their own 
methods. There is serious question as to 
whether the subcommittee can delegate 
to its chief counsel the authority to re- 
ceive and evaluate evidence before the 
Senate, as apparently has been done in 
this case. 

In the judgment of the minority mem- 
ber, the majority report withholds es- 
sential facts. It misinterprets legal de- 
cisions. It is misleading as to the evi- 
dence, and lacking in relevancy, as I 
shall undertake to establish these state- 
ments as I proceed, and as I have under- 
taken to do in the minority views. As 
a result, any attempt to answer all the 
misstatements and all the errors is im- 
possible. 

The minority member of the subcom- 
mittee, knowing his distinguished col- 
leagues of the majority to be men of 
sound judgment and experience, finds it 
difficult to believe that they wrote or 
prepared any part of the majority re- 
port. Nor does he know whether or not 
his colleagues, in filing this report, as- 
sumed responsibility for its entire con- 
tents. The minority member assures the 
Senate, however, that he has prepared 
his own report and is thoroughly fami- 
liar with its contents, and accepts full 
responsibility for it. 

The minority member further states 
affirmatively and emphatically that even 
the most unfavorable construction which 
might be placed upon any of the facts 
claimed to have developed as the result 
of the investigation fails to show that 
any official of the election in New Mex- 
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ico committed fraud for the benefit of 
the senior Senator from New Mexico or 
to the detriment of General Hurley. 

Nor is there any evidence whatsoever 
that the total vote of the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico was in any way 
increased as the result of the possible 
failure of certain officials of the election 
to comply in all particulars with the code 
of elections. Nor is there any evidence 
that General Hurley’s total vote was 
diminished. Although no fraud was 
shown on the part of the election offi- 
cials, the majority report attempts to 
make its case by translating the possible 
failure of officials to comply with all the 
technical sections of the election code 
into a mandatory duty on the part of the 
voters. 

Assuredly it cannot be earnestly con- 
tended that the voter by the statutes of 
New Mexico regulating the duties of the 
State officials, has a mandatory duty im- 
posed upon him to insist that the officials 
of the elections comply with the law. In 
other words, it seems abundantly clear 
that one cannot say that because a voter 
goes into a polling place and does not see 
a certain number of voting booths—and 
we know not how many are required un 
der the law, because the law does not 
state; it says an “adequate” number— 
the voter is thereby compelled to bring a 
mandamus action against the officials of 
the election to supply certain booths, in 
order not to be disfranchised, and in 
order to have his vote counted as it is 
cast. That does not comport with sense 
or reason, and it does not comport with 
the law in New Mexico or anywhere else 
that I know anything about. Certainly 
it cannot be suggested as a corollary 
that, if the voter does not insist that 
certain of the paraphernalia of the elec- 
tion be present in the polling place, not 
only he, but all other voters in the pre- 
cinct, will be disfranchised. This seems 
to be what the majority report recom- 
mends that the Senate adopt as a prin- 
ciple of procedure and as a precedent. 

It seems to me that the chief counsel 
has in this manner misconstrued the in- 
tent of the legislature, in his construc- 
tion of the word “mandatory”. There 
was much discussion and debate on that 
subject earlier in the day. I asked the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT], if he could suggest any pro- 
vision whatsoever in the code of the 
State of New Mexico governing elections 
which required that a ballot cast in some 
place other than a voting booth should 
not be counted. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming suggested section 56-336, which I 
undertook to cover in the minority views, 
and which relates to ballots removed 
from the room in which the election is 
being conducted. 

As we all know, the general rule in 
construing statutes and interpreting 
statute law is that the title to a section 
is a part of the section of the statute. 
The title of section 56-336 relates to the 
removal of ballots from the election 
room. 

I hope that the construction placed 
upon the so-called mandatory duty, 
which relates to the duty laid upon the 
officials of the election by the law, could 
not have been a deliberate attempt to 
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mislead the Senate. I hope it was due to 
a lack of understanding of the law. The 
cases cited in the majority report as 
authority for this conclusion are not in 
point, as will hereafter be shown, and as 
has been shown in the minority views. 
All the adjudicated cases, including those 
cited by the majority, are overwhelming 
authority against the position of the 
majority. 

There are all sorts of ways to read a 
case. There are all sorts of ways to 
quote the opinions of courts, to quote 
obiter dicta, and, as in this instance, to 
leave a part of a provision of the statute 
out of the report. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will my 
distinguished colleague from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Before my friend 
from Michigan rose, I said that I should 
like to complete this statement, but I 
am very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. I wish to be fair. I 
hope I do not have to assure the Senator 
from Michigan of that. I know he wants 
to be fair. 

Mr. POTTER. I know the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri is always 
fair in his statements, and therefore 
there must have been an oversight on 
his part when he made his statement 
relating to the report, because I call his 
attention to page 13 of the majority 
report. I believe the Senator from Mis- 
souri is making his argument on the 
basis that the majority report failed to 
cite section 56-336, which pertains to the 
removal of ballots from the election 
room. 

There was no disposition on the part of 
the majority to deceive the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, may 
I ask my good friend from Michigan to 
which report he is now referring? 

Mr. POTTER. Iam referring to the 
majority report on the resolution which 
we are now debating. 

Mr. HENNINGS. When did the ma- 
jority report come to the Senate? I may 
say that I have been working from the 
subcommittee print. I had 6 days in 
which to undertake the preparation of 
the minority views, and I worked with 
what was given to me on Thursday eve- 
ning a week ago. 

Mr. POTTER. I am sure the Senator 
from Missouri, if he had had the report 
before him, would not have made his 
statement. Before he continues with his 
remarks, if he does not have a copy of 
the report available, I shall be glad to 
make one available to him. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Of course, I had to 
work with what was furnished to me by 
the majority of the committee. If re- 
visions have been made in the report 
since I was handed a copy of the sub- 
committee print on Thursday, and from 
which I started to work immediately, 
because I had to do so, I am not aware 
of that fact. I could not very well ask 
if there were any revisions of the report. 

Mr. POTTER. This is the latest re- 
port. I believe we had a committee 
print prepared, and about two days later 
the official committee report was issued. 
That is what I am referring to at the 
moment. I believe the official commit- 
tee report came out the following day, 
after the report to which the distin- 
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guished Senator from Missouri is re- 
ferring to. I am confident this section 
was contained in the committee print. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Now that the Sen- 
ator is here, I certainly do not wish to 
misstate anything. 

Mr. POTTER. I know the Senator 
from Missouri would never think of doing 
any such thing. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
understand that section 56-336, relat- 
ing to the removal of ballots from the 
election room, is the only section in 
the New Mexico Code which contains any 
provision relating to ballots not cast in 
a booth? I asked that question of the 
Senator from Wyoming, before the Sen- 
ator from Michigan came to the floor. 
I asked him whether there was any pro- 
vision in the election code of the State 
of New Mexico which required that a 
ballot not voted in the so-called booth— 
although the statute also refers to com- 
partments—shall not be counted or con- 
sidered a valid ballot. To state the con- 
verse of my question, I asked the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming whether he under- 
stood that any ballot not cast in a booth, 
whether marked in a compartment or 
elsewhere, was, by the same token, not 
to be considered a valid or proper ballot. 

The Senator from Wyoming suggested 
section 56-336, which relates to the re- 
moval of ballots from election rooms. 
‘That section in part provides: 

Except as in this act (chapter) elsewhere 
provided, no person shall be permitted by 
the judges of the election during the con- 
duct of any election to remove from the 
room in which the election is being con- 
ducted, any official ballot. No ballot so re- 
moved and marked— 


That refers back to the ballots in the 
election room, I assume— 
except in the proper booths under the super- 
vision of the election officials— 

No ballot so removed and marked— 


That refers back to the ballots in the 
election room— 
except in the proper booths under the su- 
pervision of the election officials, as pro- 
vided in this act (chapter), shall be depos- 
ited in any ballot box or counted or can- 
vassed by any election officials or canvassing 
board. 


I realize that the Senator from Michi- 
gan does not labor under the disadvan- 
tage of being a lawyer— 

Mr. POTTER. I seek my legal advice 
from my learned friend, the Senator 
from Missouri, but I am amazed at the 
construction which he is placing on this 
language. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I wonder whether 
there is another section of the statute 
which relates to the casting of ballots in 
booths, than the so-called mandatory 
provision, upon which such stress has 
been laid by the majority, relating to the 
right of the voter to exercise his fran- 
chise and to have his vote counted, irre- 
spective of the fact that the official of 
the election may not furnish all of the 
paraphernalia—in this case booths, or 
what might be meant by the nebulous 
and hard-to-define term adequate booths 
or booths of certain construction—for 
the benefit of the voter. 

I realize that I am asking several ques- 
tions, but I am honestly trying to get 
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the benefit of the Senator’s opinion, be- 
cause I know he has been very fair and 
very judicious throughout the entire in- 
vestigation. 

Does the Senator from Michigan be- 
lieve that the right of a voter to have his 
vote counted as cast is or is not para- 
mount to the attempt to regulate the 
various minutia of the conduct of the 
Officials of the election? Is not the im- 
portant consideration, in other words, to 
give the voter the right to vote and to 
have his vote counted and to stabilize 
and to insist upon his franchise; and is 
not his right to his vote being preserved 
more important than holding that be- 
cause Officials did not haul a certain 
number of booths to a precinct or to the 
voting places the voter shall lose his 
right to cast his vote? 

Mr. POTTER. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri I should like to say that cer- 
tainly I believe every voter should vote 
in such a manner that his vote will count. 
However, I am sure the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri will agree with me 
that one of the fundamental principles 
of our form of government is a secret 
ballot. 

When that right has been violated, 
when we have no knowledge as to 
whether a person had an opportunity to 
vote in secret, then I say it is much better 
not to count such votes even at the cost 
of disfranchising hundreds or thousands 
of voters, in order to protect the chief 
cornerstone of the foundation of our 
representative form of government. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I certainly agree 
with my distinguished friend that it is 
very important to protect the secrecy of 
the ballot. I go along with him on that 
proposition. However, I wish to ask him 
this further question, if I may. I gather 
that the Senator from Michigan takes 
it to be a predicate to secrecy of the 
ballot that a ballot be marked in a voting 
booth. My notion of the secrecy of the 
ballot relates to whether in fact the man- 
ner in which a voter voted actually was 
observed, not merely could have been 
observed. 

Mr. POTTER. That is where I dis- 
agree entirely with the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. If that be the case, 
how would the Senator from Michigan 
interpret the alternative provision in the 
code of the State of New Mexico provid- 
ing for booths or compartments? What 
would the Senator suggest might be 
meant by a compartment? 

Mr. POTTER. I believe there we are 
entering the field of semantics. I am 
confident when the law refers to a com- 
partment it refers to a booth-type com- 
partment. I thoroughly disagree with 
the conclusion suggested by the Senator 
from Missouri when he says it is a ques- 
tion of whether the ballot was observed. 

I say it is just as important whether 
it could have been observed. The Sen- 
ator has seen the type of ballots which 
we have in Michigan, and I assume he 
has seen the type of ballots used in New 
Mexico and in other States. Persons 
voting in schools or certain other places 
find it most difficult to hide from ob- 
servation the way they are voting. I 
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do not know whether John Jones sitting 
in the far corner of the room could note 
how another person voted, but the op- 
portunity was there, and the voter is 
under a certain feeling of intimidation 
when he knows he is not voting in 
secret. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Then it is the Sen- 
ator’s view that a booth is necessary in 
5 with the secrecy of the bal- 
ot? 

Mr. POTTER. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. And it is an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the secrecy of the 
ballot. 

Mr. POTTER. I say that without 
booths it is most difficult to have secrecy’ 
of the ballot. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
consider that anyone who votes in any 
place other than a booth, under the pro- 
visions of the law of the State of New 
2 should not have his ballot count- 
ed? 

Mr. POTTER. Every possible oppor- 
tunity was there for nonsecrecy. Such 
voters are under a cloud as to whether 
there was a secret ballot. 

Mr. HENNINGS. To carry it one 
step further, does not the Senator from 
Michigan concede that if the voter be 
under a cloud, there rests a duty to show 
that the vote was improperly cast, that 
the vote was subject to coercion or 
threat, or that there had been some- 
thing other than the ordinary processes, 
which violated the exercise of the voter’s 
free will not only as to secrecy surround- 
ing the manner in which he cast his 
ballot but for whom he voted? 

Mr. POTTER. I say that when a bal- 
lot has been marked in a place where no 
secrecy was provided, whether the bal- 
lot was voted in secrecy or not, the voter 
did not have the opportunity of a free 
expression of his will. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I did not want to in- 
terrupt the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
have the Senator’s views. 

Mr. President, on page 14 of the 
minority views I undertake to show in 
subparagraph (a) that secrecy of the 
ballot is not secrecy of the size of the 
ballot nor of the form of the ballot nor 
of the person of the voter nor of the fact 
of voting nor of the act of voting. It is 
specifically secrecy of the contents of 
the ballot, and the New Mexico Election 
Code so provides in section 56-501. 

Though the courts of New Mexico 
have not decided what secrecy of the 
ballot means, the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, in the case of Jones against 
Steele, has said that: 

Mandatory provisions in the Constitu- 
tion * * * providing for such secrecy of the 
ballot [does not] extend to and include the 
secrecy of the person of the voter while he 
was stamping his ballot. 


To my learned friend from Michigan I 
also suggest that several other courts 
rejected the proposition that voters 
marking ballots on desks or tables in an 
open room and in plain view of other 
voters or the election officials should be 
disfranchised on the basis that there 
was no secrecy. The Missouri court in 
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the recent case of Lake against Riutcel 
rejected this proposition in these words: 

From the secretary's testimony it ap- 
peared that * * * the polling place was the 
school gymnasium where tables were dis- 
tributed over the floor and away from the 
judges * * * “the voters would come up to 
the judges and obtain a ballot and move off 
to one side and sit over at a table and 
scratch his ballot” * * *. There was noth- 
ing in it [the evidence] to show (nor is the 
claim made, except by inference) that the 
balloting was not secret in fact. 


There would be a tenable basis for 
the majority recommendation if the New 
Mexico Election Code provided that 
“ballots not marked in a voting booth 
shall not be counted or canvassed.” 
But the plain and simple fact is that 
New Mexico has no such provision. The 
only pertinent provision of the New 
Mexico Election Code is that which pro- 
vides that ballots which are exposed 
“so as to reveal the contents thereof, or 
the name of any candidate or candidates 
for whom he“ the voter has marked 
the same; and no ballots so exposed shall 
be counted or canvassed.” 

In other words, any ballot whether 
cast in a voting booth or elsewhere, is 
invalidated if voluntarily exposed by the 
voter “so as to reveal the contents there- 
of, or the name of any candidate or 
candidates for whom [it] has [been] 
marked.” Stated conversely, an ex- 
posed ballot, if not voluntarily exposed 
by the voter, is not invalidated. 

There is a Louisiana case rejecting the 
contention that the absence of voting 
booths vitiated an election. In a very 
recent case reported in 199th Southern, 
468, 471—Louisiana, 1940—the court in 
Louisiana said: 

There were no facilities at the polls by and 
through which the voters could mark their 
ballots in secrecy; that all tickets were open- 
ly marked in violation of law, and should 
not have been received by the commissioners 
and, if received, should not have been 
counted. 


Section 50 of Act 46 of the 1940 Elec- 
tion Code of Louisiana at that time read: 
Any ballot willfully marked in violation of 
this provision and any ballot willfully ex- 
hibited will not be received by the commis- 
sioners, and if received notwithstanding this 
prohibition it shall not be counted. 


Though this provision of the Louisi- 
ana court seems positive enough, where- 
as there is no comparable provision in 
the New Mexico Election Code, the Lou- 
isiana court said in the case of Beard 
against Henry: 

We are clear in the opinion that the quoted 
paragraph of section 50 was not intended to 
have, nor has it, the far-reaching effect con- 
tended for by the appellant. Surely the 
electorate of a given precinct should not be 
deprived the right to vote, nor have their 
ballots, when cast, set at naught simply be- 
cause designated officials have failed to ob- 
serve some or all of the provisions of law 
relative to the secret preparation of the bal- 
lot. It is in no sense of the word the duty 
of the voters to provide such facilities, 


Not only do the courts refuse to vitiate 
an election because of the failure of the 
election officials to provide voting booths, 
most of them do not vitiate the election 
where voting booths are provided but are 
not used or are inadequate in shielding 
the voter from observation, 
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A Texas court, in the case of Altgelt v. 
Callaghan (144 S. W. 1166, 1171), had 
this to say: 

The provision of the law in regard to vot- 
ing booths is for the purpose of obtaining 
secrecy of the ballot and is peculiarly for 
the benefit of the voter, and while the law 
in regard to the voters preparing their bal- 
lots in the booth should be enforced, the 
failure to do so would not invalidate the 
votes of those not using the booths, 


Following the same decision, the Ken- 
tucky court, in the case of Felts v. Ed- 
wards (S. W. 145, 150), reported in 1918, 
and, in accord, the case of Fullerton v. 
Smizer (213 N. W., South Dakota), re- 
ported in 1927, it was said: 

The weight of authority is to the effect 
that, if the election officers fail to provide 
booths which, in their construction, comply 
with the requirements of the law, it does 
not render the election void * * * hence 
in the present instant * * * the mere fact 
that the booths were not provided with a 
door or curtain does not vitiate the entire 
poll. 


The reliance of the majority report on 
the provisions of the constitution of New 
Mexico for a secret ballot and on the fact 
that the statute prescribes and gives to 
election officials a mandatory duty to 
supply voting booths does not change the 
ultimate conclusion. In Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas 
there is a similar constitutional provi- 
sion for a secret ballot, the statute using 
mandatory terms in describing the du- 
ties of the designated officials in provid- 
ing for voting booths. The courts of 
those States have refused to vitiate elec- 
tions when voting booths had not been 
used in an election. Therefore, in my 
view, the failure of an election official 
to provide, or of a voter to use, a vot- 
ing booth does not automatically result 
in a lack of secrecy of the ballot. 

The secrecy of the ballot applies to the 
contents of the ballot. Only the volun- 
tary exposure of the contents of the 
ballot by the actions of the voter him- 
self, and not the failure of the election 
officials to comply with the regulations, 
invalidates the ballot, under the law of 
the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. If a voter is forced to 
vote in a place where there are no voting 
booths, how can it be determined wheth- 
er his ballot has been exposed to other 
persons? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Of course, the pre- 
sumption is, as I assume the Senator 
from Michigan would agree, that a quali- 
fied voter who casts his ballot legally and 
secretly votes in secret as to the contents. 
The Senator from Michigan is well aware 
that I can place a ballot alongside me in 
this wise and mark it within the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan, but 
still it would be a secret ballot. It might 
require exceptional eyesight or a tele- 
scopic lens to observe me voting at this 
desk, but still the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan would not be aware of 
how I was voting even though he might 
be aware and might observe that I was 
marking my ballot. 

So the important point, if I might 
suggest it, is whether a ballot was, in 
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fact, secret. In undertaking to say that 
a ballot cast was not a secret ballot, be- 
cause no booths were provided in a given 
place of voting, as in this case, whether 
the terminology be “voting division” or 
“precinct,” and to say that that would 
disfranchise all the voters of that di- 
vision or precinct, and, in turn, under- 
take to disfranchise 80,000 voters of the 
State of New Mexico, seems to fly in the 
face of the well-established fact that a 
vote cast is presumed to be a ‘egal vote 
and is subject to being overturned, cer- 
tainly subject to having that presump- 
tion set aside only by competent evi- 
dence. I know of no provision of law 
anywhere which does not sustain that 
general premise. I think it is very ele- 
mentary. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

ld HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
eld. 

Mr. POTTER. When an opportunity 
is not present for a voter to cast his bal- 
lot in secret, his vote, as I said before, is 
clouded, whether it was exposed or not. 
The distinguished Senator from Missouri 
recognizes the fact that in most States, 
when a person is required to vote in a 
schoolroom having many desks, and with 
other persons milling around, it is im- 
possible for him to be certain that any- 
one has not seen his ballot. I think the 
report contains evidence that many 
voters voted under conditions of that 
kind, in which they were not certain as to 
who saw their ballots. 

I may say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri that I regret that 
ballots of this kind would have to be 
thrown out. But, by the same token, 
when one of the cornerstones of our for- 
eign policy is to secure free elections by 
means of secret ballot in eastern Ger- 
many, and other places throughout the 
world, we cannot sweep this condition 
under the rug and simply say that in 
New Mexico it has been done for years, 
that we are certain no one saw the 
ballots; and that if they were seen, it 
did not make any difference. 

I should much rather see the voters 
in this particular election in New Mexico 
be disfranchised in an effort to have the 
election standards raised to the position 
which is being required of foreign coun- 
tries as a cornerstone of our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I certainly concur 
emphatically in all the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan has said about 
free elections in Western Germany and 
about our foreign policy. As I said be- 
fore the Senator from Michigan came 
to the floor, I would not for a moment 
suggest that the United States Senate 
should condone fraud; or that Senators 
on either side of the aisle should give 
their approval lightheartedly to brush- 
ing aside vote stealing or thievery in 
an election. But I wish to make a sug- 
gestion, and then I shall have to be 
asked to be excused from yielding fur- 
ther until I have laid down several 
premises. 

Mr. POTTER. I shall be happy to 
hear the Senator’s premises. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to have 
the Senator from Michigan think about 
this, because I believe he desires to be 
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fair and objective; indeed, I know he 
does. I know he does not want to judge 
the election by a yardstick he would not 
wish to have applied to his own election 
or to that of any other Member of the 
Senate. 

The Senator has suggested, in the first 
place, that it would be better to dis- 
franchise many persons in the whole 
State, as in the case of the election of 
a United States Senator, in order to 
establish purity in elections. I do not 
wish to be cynical, nor do I want to 
seem, even by import or implication, to 
suggest that a little bit of fraud or a little 
bit of thievery does not amount to any- 
thing. But I say that in every State of 
the Union which I know anything about, 
there are, in some instances, instructions 
to officials of the election to comply with 
certain specific duties, some of which 
may be made mandatory by statute, 
others being simply regulations for the 
election. 

I know that in my own State, if the 
Senator from Michigan will bear with a 
personal reference, in one county, which 
has been overwhelmingly for one party 
or the other, candidates for the other 
party are not nominated for the general 
election. So after the primary, so far as 
the people of that county are concerned, 
the election is over. I know that in the 
election of 1950, the voting precincts in 
one county in my State were not even 
opened. The people could not have 
voted if they had desired to do so. 

By the same reasoning, would the Sen- 
ator from Michigan suggest that because 
all the people of that county were de- 
prived of voting by the failure of the 
election officials to open the polling 
places, all the people of that State should 
be disfranchised? 

To follow up, and to go beyond that 
point, the figure 80,000 for some reason, 
seems to have a certain magic in this 
case. I should like to talk about that a 
little later. 

I think where the Senator and I must 
part company is on the general proposi- 
tion that the voter should be neither dis- 
franchised nor penalized because of the 
failure of election officials. I cannot em- 
phasize that point too strongly, because 
it is really the burden and probably the 
central issue of this debate. 

The distinction between responsibili- 
ties imposed upon voters and those im- 
posed upon officials of an election by 
statute is important, because such re- 
sponsibilities involve different conse- 
quences. 

In the case of Telles against Carter, a 
New Mexico case, the New Mexico Su- 
preme Court held that the voter is 
charged with a strict performance of 
those duties which the law requires of 
him. The Senator will remember that 
was the case where the voter used the 
tick mark instead of the crossmark, as 
I recall it. That was an action on the 
part of the voter; he had the responsi- 
bility. 

In the case of Valdez v. Herrera (48 
New Mexico 45), a 1944 case, the same 
court in New Mexico held that— 

The voter shall not be deprived of his 
rights as an elector either by fraud or the 
mistake of the election officers if it is pos- 
sible to prevent it. 
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As the present occupant of the chair 
knows, American Jurisprudence is a 
standard text on this and other legal 
matters. The general rule I just re- 
ferred to is stated in American Jurispru- 
dence in the following words: 

It may, therefore, be stated as a general 
rule that if ballots are cast by voters who 
are, at the time, qualified to cast them and 
who have done all on their part that the law 
requires of voters, to make their voting effec- 
tive, an erroneous or even unlawful handling 
of the ballots by the election officers charged 
with such responsibility will not be held to 
disfranchise such voters by throwing out 
their votes on account of erroneous proce- 
dure had solely by the election officers, pro- 
vided the votes are legal votes in their in- 
ception and are still capable of being given 
proper effect as such, 


The Supreme Court of New Mexico 
has gone on record as being extremely 
reluctant to disfranchise voters, stating: 

Where any reasonable construction of the 
statute can be found which will avoid such 
a result, the courts should and will favor it. 


The Legislature of New Mexico has 
recognized the distinction between the 
duties of the voters and those of the 
election officials, for, though the elec- 
tion code does not contain any provision 
invalidating the voter’s ballot for derelic- 
tions of election officials, it does provide 
for invalidating the voter’s ballot when 
he fails to use an indelible pencil or pen 
and ink when he marks the ballot, or 
when the voter voluntarily exposes the 
contents of his ballot. In both instances, 
if the voter loses his vote, it is by his 
own act and not by the act of the officials 
of the election. 

In other words, it is inimical to and 
contrary to public policy; it does violence 
to our general concept and understand- 
ing of freedom, in terms of the right of 
every person who is qualified to cast his 
ballot and have it counted, to disfran- 
chise and throw out, in wholesale num- 
bers, the votes of citizens of New Mexico 
or any other State. In many States, it 
must be conceded, the officials of the 
election do not minutely and in all par- 
ticulars comply with the statutory re- 
quirements regulating their actions. Mr. 
President, such a conception is basic in 
the consideration of the case now before 
the Senate. 


My learned friend, the Senator from 


Michigan [Mr. POTTER], has suggested 
that we should disfranchise such voters, 
because, as has been suggested, although 
such events have occurred in the past, 
nothing ever seems to be done about 
them, and now is the time to start, and 
we should start upon Senator DENNIS 
CHAVEZ, a man with 24 years of honorable 
service in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I know that headlines appeal to a cer- 
tain kind of judge when a defendant 
comes before his court in a police, traffic, 
or any other kind of case involving a 
violation of the law, and that the noble 
judge, in his majesty, rises from the 
bench and says, “I am going to make an 
example of you.” We all know such 
mountebanks. We all know such men 
who wear robes but are not qualified to 
sit in a judicial capacity. Is the Senate, 
which is sitting in judgment upon the 
election of one of its Members, going to 
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start to set things right in the State of 
New Mexico by making an example of 
DENNIS CHAVEZ? 

I do not for a moment wish to be in- 
vidious or to engage in an attack upon 
any person who bears any relationship 
whatever to this contest, but let us for 
a moment turn our attention to General 
Hurley; and I say this with all respect 
to General Hurley. General Hurley had 
three times previously been a candidate 
in the State of New Mexico for election 
to the United States Senate. General 
Hurley had voted in the State of New 
Mexico. He lived in that State. I as- 
sume he was acquainted with the cus- 
toms and the usages and the mores of 
that State as they pertained to the elec- 
tion machinery and procedures. Gen- 
eral Hurley certainly must have known 
about such matters. He voted on that 
day. I do not know whether General 
Hurley voted in one of the voting divi- 
sions or precincts in which all the peo- 
ple voting were disfranchised or not. I 
do not know whether General Hurley’s 
vote was counted as cast or not. I hope 
General Hurley was not disfranchised on 
that day, November 4, 1952, which was 
not too happy a day for him. Whether 
he was or not disfranchised, General 
Hurley had every right, had he been 
deeply disturbed about the lack of ade- 
quate voting booths, to do something 
about it. It all depends on what we 
mean by adequate. The term does not 
seem susceptible of an accurate defini- 
tion. One booth may be adequate at cer- 
tain times. Two booths may be adequate 
at another time. At certain times of the 
day when people vote, no booth may be 
required. Ten people may require no 
booth and still have secrecy, in fact and 
in effect, in casting their ballots. 

General Hurley is well aware, as a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and an experienced 
candidate, that the right of mandamus 
exists. If the good general was dis- 
turbed, for fear that the fount of the 
election machinery or the election proc- 
ess might be tainted by the failure of 
some of the election officials to supply 
certain voting booths, he certainly knew 
how to find his way to the courthouse. 
He well knew how to bring a mandamus 
proceeding against the commissioners in 
charge of the respective and several 
polling places. He well knew that if 
under the law they had the duty and 
obligation to supply certain of the para- 
phernalia and machinery with which to 
conduct an election, their performance 
of that duty could be enforced by man- 
damusing the officials having that duty 
to perform, and by thus compelling them 
to comply with the law. But the good 
general apparently had tolerated that 
condition for some time. 

Mr. President, I wish it distinctly 
understood that if this matter related to 
fraud or to an established and provable 
misdoing or improper action on the part 
of the election officials, and if Senator 
CHAVEZ had anything to do with the fail- 
ure on the part of the officials to comply 
with the law, and if he had entered into 
a conspiracy or confederation to frus- 
trate and defeat the right of the people 
of New Mexico to express their free will 
by having their votes cast and counted 
on that day, then, I would say, in that 
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event—and only in that event—General 
Hurley would have no duty whatever to 
act under the interpretation of the ma- 
jority report. But under that interpre- 
tation, and according to the principle 
and premise laid down by the majority 
in its report, General Hurley and any 
and all other citizens who failed to take 
the proper steps by way of mandamus 
or by insisting upon full and rigid com- 
pliance by the election officials with the 
statute, were by the same token and by 
the same failure subject to suffering, and 
did in fact suffer, ultimate disfranchise- 
ment because of the failure of the elec- 
tion officials to provide the voting booths 
of which so much is made in connection 
with the case before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri permit me to in- 
terrupt for one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jen- 
ner in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Along the line sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri, let 
me call both his attention and the atten- 
tion of all other Members of the Senate, 
and also the attention of the members 
of the staff, to the fact that the largest 
county in New Mexico is Bernalillo 
County. The election machinery there 
was in the hands of the political friends 
of my opponent. Two-thirds of the 
1,300 and more election judges in that 
county were Republicans. So General 
Hurley did not even have to get a man- 
damus. He could have complained to 
the election officials of the county, and 
could have insisted upon full compliance 
with the law. All the election machinery 
there was in the hands of the Repub- 
licans. The ones who were to furnish 
the funds with which to provide either 
the booths or the compartments, or 
whatever they may be called under the 
New Mexico law, were Republicans. 
Those booths or compartments had to be 
furnished by the Republican officials. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico for his observation. 
The minority views so state, and make 
the interesting observation that it was 
Bernalillo County where the party of the 
contestant, General Hurley, had control 
of the election machinery; and it was in 
that county that General Hurley sug- 
gested the recount and investigation 
start. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
yield at this point? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I grant that the elec- 
tion machinery of Bernalillo County was 
in the hands of the Republicans; but if 
wrongdoing were done in counties where 
Republicans were in charge, that was all 
the more reason for making the investi- 
gation. Who was in charge makes no 
difference, certainly. 

I wish to state that, as I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
knows, my position regarding the entire 
proceeding has been not to consider it 
@ personality contest between Senator 
CHavxz and General Hurley. Of course, 
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I have a high regard for Senator CHAVEZ. 
But we were charged with the responsi- 
bility of determining who won the elec- 
tion in New Mexico. I can frankly and 
honestly state that, based upon the facts 
before our subcommittee, I do not ac- 
tually know who won the election. That 
is the reason for our report. 

The question whether the holding of a 
new election would be to the advantage 
or disadvantage of the Republican candi- 
date, or whether it would be to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of the Republi- 
can organization, makes no difference, 
and made no difference, so far as I was 
concerned. 

Mr. HENNINGS. For example, Mr. 
President, much has been said about the 
burning of ballots. Before we proceed 
further, I should like to observe that it 
has been suggested that Judge Scoggin 
issued an order to burn the ballots in the 
3 counties which comprised the dis- 

rict. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee made much of the point 
that that judge had acted corruptly, and 
that doubtless he had acted from mo- 
tives which were, to understate the mat- 
ter, impure and ignoble. However, I am 
sure the Senator from Michigan will re- 
member that the fact is that the three 
counties in which the ballots were 
burned, and about which so much is 
made—we are told they were under the 
dominion and control of Republican offi- 
cials; I refer to the three counties under 
the dominion and control of thaf judge, 
who is said by some to have been a villain 
and a disrupter of the peace—were car- 
ried by General Hurley by approximately 
57 votes, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly. So General Hurley carried the 
counties about which it is intimated that 
an attempt was made to conceal some- 
thing apparently for the benefit of Sen- 
ator CHAVEZ. 

It would seem to strain understanding 
and reason to be asked to believe that a 
man who had control of the situation, 
and who, I understand is a political 
enemy of Senator CHavez—I do not know 
whether that is true, but regardless of 
that—would wish to conceal something, 
by means of burning the ballots, when 
Senator CHAvez’ opponent had provided 
all the election machinery in the three 
counties. 

Mr. POTTER. If the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri will yield to me 
at this point, let me say that in connec- 
tion with the fact thet the ballots were 
burned illegally, the question of whether 
the burning of the ballots benefited Sen- 
ator CHAVEZ or benefited General Hurley 
is beside the point. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Of course, the bal- 
lots should not have been burned. Let 
me say I never met the judge, and do not 
know him; but certainly he should not 
have burned the ballots. I certainly 
agree as to that. 

Mr. POTTER. Certainly. It is beside 
the point whether the advantage was 
with one candidate or the other. 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; it is not beside 
the point when hundreds of thousands 
of voters are disfranchised in a State in a 
free election. I respectfully say that that 
is not beside the point. 
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Mr. POTTER. I say it is beside the 
point whether one or the other candi- 
date might be favored. The Senator 
from Missouri referred to the fact that 
certain ballots were burned in counties 
where General Hurley had an advan- 
tage. To me it is beside the point wheth- 
er General Hurley had the advantage 
there or whether Senator Cuavez had the 
advantage. The fact is that the ballots 
were burned illegally, which I am sure 
the Senator from Missouri will admit. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is the Senator sug- 
gesting that Senator CHAVEZ had any- 
thing to do with the burning of the 
ballots? 

Mr. POTTER. I never so intimated; 
and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Michigan did not. I wish to 
make it very clear that there is no sug- 
gestion whatever to that effect. My 
question was rhetorical, and was not in- 
tended to suggest, by implication, that 
the Senator from Michigan meant to in- 
volve the Senator from New Mexico. I 
wish to make it very clear now that 
Senator CRHAvxz certainly had no connec- 
tion whatever with the burning of the 
ballots. 

Mr. POTTER. I am in full accord 
with that statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me emphasize this 
point to my friend from Michigan: The 
Senate can do with me as it pleases; the 
Senate can throw me out if it so desires. 
I have not talked with the person re- 
ferred to in 12 years. I did not know 
any more about the burning of those bal- 
lots than did the Senator from Michigan, 
Why should I be responsible? 

Mr. POTTER. I am convinced that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico had no knowledge of it. The 
point I am making is this: The Senator 
from Missouri made the statement that 
there were certain counties in which 
ballots had been burned, and in which 
General Hurley had an advantage. So 
far as the Senator from Michigan is 
concerned, this is not a contest between 
Senator CHavez and General Hurley. 
I was charged with an unfortunate duty, 
as was the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator if he knows of any Senator who 
has ever applied for membership on the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions? 

Mr. POTTER. The first vacancy that 
comes along on our side will be mine. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The presence of 
the Senator from Michigan on any com- 
mittee is always an asset. There is al- 
ways a bright and rewarding side to any 
enterprise. The Senator from Michigan 
is well aware that this is one of the 
meanest, most unrewarding obligations 
or undertakings which could be imposed 
on a Member of this body and the most 
likely to be misunderstood. 

Much was said about the appropria- 
tion. The majority requested $160,000 
last August. Some of us on the minor- 
ity side thought there should be no ap- 
propriation, but rather than have it 
charged that the investigation was abor- 
tive or prematurely ended because of 
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failure of funds, we agreed to an appro- 
priation of $37,500. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Michigan knows that there 
are many who are wiser than I who con- 
cluded that my agreeing to that appro- 
priation was an act of probably the 
greatest apostasy and treason to my 
party and to Senator CHavez. I was 
severely criticized. There are always 
those on the street corners and in other 
places outside the courtroom who can 
try one’s case better than he can. The 
only difference is that they can luxuriate 
in irresponsibility. They do not have 
the decision to make. 

We did not want it to be even sug- 
gested that this contest had been frus- 
trated and terminated because of failure 
of funds, so we spent almost a quarter of 
a million dollars in an effort to establish 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has just suggested has not 
been established, that is to say, whether 
either Senator Cuavez or General Hurley 
was elected. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Michigan knows what the boys have been 
up to during his absence from the floor 
today—which I am sure was with good 
reason. Does my friend from Michigan 
know that the committee has come forth 
with an amendment to the resolution 
originally reported, changing the pur- 
port and tenor of its report? Does he 
know that we are now proposing to di- 
rect the Governor of New Mexico not to 
appoint anyone in conformity with the 
law of the State, and to direct the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico to fail to perform 
his duty as provided by the Constitution 
of the United States and the law of New 
Mexico, so that there will be no Senator 
in that seat until some time in the here- 
after, whenever that may be, when the 
Senate decides that it may want the seat 
filled by a person who is persona grata in 
this-august body. Ido not know wheth- 
er or not the Senator is aware that ap- 
parently the objectives have been 
changed somewhat since last night. 

Mr. . If the distinguished 
Senator will yield, he mentioned the fact 
that I had been absent from the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I know the Senator 
has been very busy in committee. I did 
not mean to suggest that he was absent 
for any reason other than duty. But I 
did not know whether he was aware that 
a little patching up had been done since 
last night. 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. I understand 
that the resolution as proposed to be 
amended provides no appointment shall 
be made until the next general election, 
when the free will of the people of New 
Mexico can be expressed. I think that is 
a fair and equitable amendment, Cer- 
tainly there can be no charge of politics 
in that connection. With the Senate so 
closely divided as it is, if the majority 
wished to be partisan in this matter it 
certainly would be honored to have a 
Republican appointment made by a Re- 
publican Governor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
believe that the Governor was really 
elected? 

Mr. POTTER. The Governor was 
elected under the same election system 
as was the senior Senator from New 
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Mexico. That is one of the reasons for 
the amendment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Then why waste 
our time addressing ourselves to a Gov- 
ernor who was not really elected? 

Mr. POTTER. Because it so happens 
that the Senate has all it can do to judge 
the election and qualification of its own 
Members, without judging the election of 
every governor in all the 48 States. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is well 
aware that two Members of the House of 


Representatives were elected in the same 


election. Their election has not been 
contested. 

Mr. POTTER. I may add that that 
is a job for the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is well 
aware that General Hurley submitted a 
petition for a recount in the State, and 
that the board of recount was presided 
over by the distinguished Governor of the 
State. After the State recount it was 
found and declared not only that Sena- 
tor DENNIS CHAVEZ was elected but that 
his majority was increased. The Sena- 
tor is aware of that, is he not? 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. I am aware of 
the fact that a physical recount of bal- 
lots was made by checking the ballots, 
but no effort was made to go behind the 
ballots to determine whether they were 
voted in secret, whether they were fraud- 
ulently altered, and whether affidavits of 
assistance were in proper form. There 
was only a physical recount of the bal- 
lots. Irrespective of that fact, that was 
not the duty of the committee. Our 
responsibility was to determine, as best 
we could, who won the election for the 
office of United States Senator from the 
State of New Mexico. I am very frank 
to state to the Senator from Missouri 
that, because of the flagrant irregulari- 
ties in handling election procedures in 
the State of New Mexico, it is impossible 
to determine the actual winner of that 
election. 

Mr. CLEMENTS rose. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed, if I may, and 
complete my statement. Apparently I 
shall never get through. 

Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iam trying to yield 
freely to Senators, in order to develop 
the points. I wish to be as generous as 
possible with the time allotted to me, 
because I believe that frequently more 
can be gained by interrogation than by 
stump speeches or jury speeches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan wish me to yield further 
to him? 

Mr. POTTER. No. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I assure the Senator 
that there will not be a long-drawn-out 
colloquy. 

I understood the Senator from Mis- 
souri to say that nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars had been expended on 
the election-contest case, 
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Mr. HENNINGS. The chairman of 
the committee says a little less than 
$200,000. The Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
checked at the disbursing office last week, 
and, according to the information he 
received, the amount is $206,000. i 

We can calculate it one way or the 
other, but it is in that neighborhood. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It is more than 
$200,000, as I understand. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Not counting, of 
course, what the contestant and con- 
testee may have spent from personal 
funds, or what may have been contrib- 
uted by others. We are speaking about 
public money. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Yes, public money. 
I understood the Senator from Michi- 
gan to refer in the colloquy with the 
Senator from Missouri to the recounts 
which were made in the various coun- 
ties in New Mexico in which the $200,000 
was spent. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri whether in any 
one of the counties the count was com- 
pleted? 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; the minority 
views undertake to point out that ac- 
cording to the rules of the contest and 
after the expenditure of almost a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, the recount was 
not completed in any county of the 
State. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I have listened with 
interest to my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri. I notice that he is now 
bringing up the subject of the amount 
of money which has been spent on the 
investigation. I rather regret that he 
has injected that subject into the dis- 
cussion, because up to this point he has 
been making a very able legal argument. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I was asked the 
question. 

Mr. WELKER. Is it not a fact that 
since the Senator from Missouri has 
taken office as a Senator more money 
has been spent on other election investi- 
gations than on this one? 

Mr. HENNINGS. My information is, 
I may say to the Senator from Idaho— 
and I have not individually checked the 
figures, although I have asked that they 
be checked—that this is by far the most 
expensive investigation which has ever 
been conducted by the Senate. If I am 
in error, I shall be very glad to stand 
corrected. 

Mr. POTTER. How much did the so- 
called McCarthy investigation cost? Is 
the Senator in possession of that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I do not know; but 
I shall find out. 

Mr. POTTER. Will the Senator try 
to find out? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall try to obtain 
the exact figure. 

Mr. WELKER. I recall that my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Wyoming used a much larger figure with 
respect to the Maryland investigation. 

Mr. HENNINGS. There were two 
Maryland investigations. One was the 
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O’Conor case and the other was the John 
Butler case. 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. Iam 
sure the Senator wishes to keep the dis- 
cussion on a high legal plane. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WELKER. I regret that the sub- 
ject of money has come into the discus- 
sion. There is much more involved in 
this case than money, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am in most sym- 
pathetic agreement with that statement 
of the Senator from Idaho. I do not 
have before me the figures in this elec- 
tion contest. I have asked that they be 
checked, not for comparison purposes 
but because of the failure to establish 
whether anyone was elected and to com- 
plete the count in the several counties. 

I may say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho I believe that if a job 
needs to be done, it should be done well, 
and that the necessary money required 
should be spent in order to do it. That 
is why I voted for an additional appro- 
priation on the first day of this session, 
and I recommended to the Democratic 
Policy Committee that an additional 
amount be appropriated, and the com- 
mittee recommended the appropriation 
of an additional $37,500, with the under- 
standing that the subcommittee go to 
New Mexico and wind up this matter. 
That was the understanding, and I say 
without any fear of successful contra- 
diction that was the understanding of 
all who participated, including the ma- 
jority leader, the minority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Porter], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], and at various 
times other Senators who had an interest 
in the subject. 

There was no disposition on the part 
of the minority to abort and cut short 
a reasonable investigation, which had 
been proceeding for many months. It 
started some time in February and con- 
tinued through August, and the investi- 
gators had spent a considerable sum of 
money, but we went along and agreed, 
without making an issue of it. We con- 
curred in the general understanding. In 
furtherance of that understanding the 
Senate voted to appropriate an addi- 
tional $37,500. 

Of course, there has been considerable 
discussion of the point that on November 
4, 1952, the people of New Mexico did 
elect two Republican electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and that the 
people of New Mexico did elect a Re- 
publican Governor, although apparently 
my friends of the majority do not want 
him to exercise his prerogatives under 
the laws of New Mexico. The Senate is 
apparently the only body from which 
has emanated even a suggestion so far 
that the Governor does not hold his offiee 
as Governor as the result of a proper 
and honest election, and that certain 
restrictions and restraints should be 
placed upon him by saying that we do 
not believe he should appoint anyone 
if the Senate should vote to unseat Sen- 
ator CHAVEZ. Although the people of 
New Mexico may think he is their Goy- 
ernor, they are nevertheless laboring 
under a sad delusion, because the United 
States Senate, in all its pompous majesty, 
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its omniscience, and great wisdom, has 
concluded there may be some question 
with respect to the election of the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico, and perhaps also 
the election of sheriffs in all the counties, 
and all the other officials who dared seek 
an office below the high and exalted rank 
of Senator. 

By the same philosophy and general 
notion of procedure, Mr. President, we 
would seem to be saying at this late date, 
by implication, certainly, by the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon]— 
which seems to have met with wide 
favor at this eleventh hour by the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections and by a majority of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and by other Senators—that not only 
was the senatorial election a nullity but 
that no one in New Mexico holding any 
office as a result of the election of 1952, 
from governor down, has any right to 
hold his office, because we believe the 
people of New Mexico do not know how 
to conduct their elections in a legal 
manner, that they are not quite so 
honest, not quite so intelligent, perhaps, 
not quite so forthright, and not quite 
so American as are the people of other 
States, since they do not seem to know 
how to insist upon the enforcement of 
the details of the provisions of the elec- 
tion machinery by the officials of the 
election. We are so proposing to decide 
here and now that we will disfranchise 
all the people of that State insofar as 
their right to have a United States Sen- 
ator of their choosing is concerned, be- 
cause investigators have drawn the con- 
clusion, not supported by fact or by law, 
that there was in fact something wrong 
with that election. 

We seem to forget that following the 
election of November 1952 the FSI, act- 
ing on complaint of General Hurley, con- 
ducted an intensive investigation into 
alleged fraud and irregularities in the 
New Mexico election. At one time or 
other, every FBI agent in the State of 
New Mexico participated in the investi- 
gation. Following the investigation by 
the FBI—and it was a searching and 
intensive one—no evidence was ever pre- 
sented to any United States attorney or 
to any grand jury. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to 
yield later. I hope the Senator from 
Michigan will bear with me. Earlier to- 
day, when the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee made his statement I refrained 
asking him questions because he had 
asked that he be permitted to complete 
his statement. I am not reproving my 
friend from Michigan. I would ask, 
however, that after he has asked his 
question he let me lay down certain es- 
sential propositions, following which I 
shall be very happy to yield to him again. 

Mr. POTTER. I shall be happy to do 
so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan wish to ask his question 
while it is in his mind? If so, I shall 


be happy to yield to him. 
1 lice Cong It is my understand- 
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result of the investigation of the FBI. 
I do not know whether the Senator from 
Missouri has been informed of that fact. 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; the Senator 
from Missouri has not been informed 
of that fact. The investigation was 
made about a year and 3 months ago. 
I am advised now that a grand jury is 
about to be called. Have not other 
grand juries been sitting in New Mexico 
during all these months? 

Mr. POTTER. I do not know. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, we have 
had a grand jury and we have had a 
new district attorney appointed, and new 
United States marshals and other offi- 
cials also have been appointed. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Iam 
informed that a grand jury, a United 
States attorney, a United States mar- 
shal, and all the other necessary officials 
were appointed a year ago this month. 

Furthermore, I am sure the Senator 
from Michigan will remember that the 
Attorney General of New Mexico stipu- 
lated during the investigation by the 
Senate committee that any evidence of 
fraudulent voting or violation of the 
State election laws, if any of those things 
should be found, was to be given to the 
attorney general of the State for the 
purpose of indictment and prosecution. 
To this day, Mr. President, no evidence 
has been given to any duly empowered 
prosecuting official of the State of New 
Mexico by the chief counsel of the com- 
mittee or by anyone else. The chief 
counsel for the subcommittee held a 
number of press conferences, and, ac- 
cording to newspaper accounts, some 
clippings of which I have, the chief coun- 
sel stated that many instances of law 
violation and fraud had been discovered 
by the subcommittee. Although the At- 
torney General pressed the chief coun- 
sel, the chief counsel, when so pressed, 
failed to produce any evidence whatso- 
ever. A special grand jury was convened 
in Bernalillo County, which county con- 
tains 25 percent of the population of the 
State, but that special grand jury was 
convened and discharged without any 
evidence whatever being presented to it. 

The investigation by the subcommittee 
required more than 13 months, Mr. 
President. All that time has been spent 
in an attempt to establish the truth of 
General Hurley’s allegations. It would 
seem to have been agreed at the outset 
that the largest county in the State was 
to be investigated and votes were to be 
recounted as a test. It was certainly 
the understanding of the minority mem- 
bers that that was to be done before we 
embarked on an effort to count all the 
ballots in the State. 

After 13 months, in spite of the money 
which has been spent, we have not been 
able to complete any count. The plain 
fact is that the recount in Bernalillo 
County, the so-called test or pilot county, 
was never completed. I have made many 
errors in my life, and I may have made 
one in this instance, but it was my under- 
Standing that we were to see what Ber- 
nalillo County produced by way of fraud 
or whether there was any substantial 
change in the recount. Bernalillo 
County was suggested by General Hurley 
as the county which he wanted first ex- 
amined. It seemed to me, as I talked 
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with other members of the committee at 
the time, that we were in agreement, and 
it would be certainly the part of economy 
and prudence to examine a test county to 
see what we could find, and that if we 
found nothing of significance, perhaps 
the allegations of General Hurley’s com- 
plaint or petition might conceivably have 
been overstated. I do not mean to im- 
pute any bad faith on his part. I do not 
impute bad faith or bad motives to any- 
one. I leave that unpleasant undertak- 
ing to others. But it would seem passing 
strange, would it not, Mr. President, to 
embark upon an examination of the 
whole State and say, “We are going to 
count every ballot in New Mexico”? If 
that was the original intention, we have 
consumed 13 months’ time and have not 
completed 1 county. 

I think it is a fair inference that we 
were trying to find something, that this 
was an expedition into New Mexico for 
the purpose of establishing or buttressing 
certain claims or allegations of fact, 
This is called sometimes a fishing expe- 
dition. We went into many other coun- 
ties of the State of New Mexico. The 
chief counsel and his staff went about in 
sporadic forays throughout the State 
and employed techniques and procedures 
which, in my judgment, did not reflect 
credit on the United States Senate. The 
assumptions of authority in many in- 
stances were unwarranted, and, in my 
opinion, were an affront to the peace and 
dignity of the State and to its people. 

The exertions of these representatives 
of a Senate subcommittee in their futile 
attempts to find conspiracy, fraud, and 
vote stealing, where their prior experi- 
ence had shown there was none to be 
found, will remain as a sad chapter in 
the history of the State, that can re- 
dound only to the discredit of the United 
States Senate. 

Except for Bernalillo County, which 
was, under the subcommittee rules, the 
first county to be investigated, the chief 
counsel and his staff made their investi- 
gation only in those counties where Sen- 
ator CHAVEZ made his strongest showing. 
They left undisturbed the counties in 
which General Hurley showed his great- 
est strength. Only 56 voters testified 
before the Senate subcommittee, and 
their testimony was not competent to 
impeach their votes. The court held in 
the case of Carrabajal v. Lucero (22 
N. M. 30, 158 Pacific, 1088): 

The evidence of a voter as to how he voted 
at an election is incompetent in a contested 
election case, in the absence of proof estab- 
lishing fraud or corruption on the part of the 
election official, sufficient to invalidate the 
election returns of the original ballots, 


No evidence of fraud or corruption by 
the election officials in New Mexico was 
introduced prior to the taking of the 
testimony of the 56 voters. Further- 
more only 19 voters testified that they 
had voted for a candidate for the United 
States Senate in the 1952 election. 
Their testimony indicated a net differ- 
ence of one vote. No other testimony 
was ever given before the Senate sub- 
committee. 
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My examination of the majority re- 
port establishes that the report is based 
on— 

First. Flagrant omissions from and 
misquotations of the New Mexico elec- 
tion code. 

Second. Misstatement of facts. 

Third. Misconstructions of law. 

Fourth. The use of innuendo in place 
of fact. 

Fifth. Specious reasoning and illogical 
conclusions. 

Sixth. Disproportionate emphasis on 
and distortion of inconsequential details 
in support of unwarranted generaliza- 
tions. 

The minority views undertake to es- 
tablish, by specific instances, discussion, 
and argument, the generalizations and 
the general premises I have just stated. 

I believe that under the procedure fol- 
lowed, the chief counsel of the subcom- 
mittee usurped the functions of the sub- 
committee on numerous occasions, and 
that the majority report principally re- 
flects biased ex parte findings of fact, 
not evidence presented before the sub- 
committee of the United States Senate. 

Certain conclusions seem to be in- 
evitable. I have undertaken to set them 
forth in the minority views. 

The minority views have established 
that there is no legal or moral basis for 
the recommendation of the majority that 
“no Member of the Senate was elected 
from the State of New Mexico in the 
1952 general election.” 

If the United States Senate adopts the 
majority report, it will, for the first time 
in the history of the Senate, vote to 
expel a duly elected United States Sen- 
ator against whom no charge or sug- 
gestion of election fraud or irregularity 
has been made. 

The minority member of the sub- 
committee, in his report and in part of 
the argument this afternoon, has shown 
that: 

First, the majority report would dis- 
franchise all the voters of the State of 
New Mexico with respect to the sena- 
torial election of 1952. 

Second, the allegations of fraud com- 
mitted by election officials contained in 
the majority report are not substan- 
tiated by competent, legal, probative evi- 
dence. 

Third, the majority report misquotes 
and misconstrues the New Mexico elec- 
tion code. 

Fourth, the conclusions contained in 
the report are not supported by the facts 
or the law, but are based on misstate- 
ments of fact and misconstructions of 
law, on innuendo, unwarranted conclu- 
sions, and specious reasoning, and, at 
times, upon devious reasoning. 

Fifth, the chief counsel improperly 
usurped and preempted the functions of 
the subcommittee, and the majority 
recommendations are the result not of 
objective committee consideration but 
of biased and unsupported claims of the 
chief counsel. 

Over and beyond all of these consid- 
erations, the minority member points 


-to the incongruous effect of the majority 
-recommendation. The report, if adopt- 


ed, would have the effect of voiding the 
election of November 4, 1952, for United 
States Senator from the State of New 


- another 
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Mexico. As a corollary of that, if the 
report should be adopted, the Governor 
of New Mexico would have the duty, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of his own State, to 
appoint a Senator to succeed Senator 
Cuavez. The United States Senate 
would, by this step, compound injustice 
by requiring the Republican Governor— 
the Governor who was chosen at the 
same election under the same conditions 
and circumstances, and by the same vot- 
ers whom the majority now seeks to dis- 
franchise—to name a successor to Sena- 
tor CHAVEZ. 

I reiterate, this is the Governor who 
not only was chosen in the same elec- 
tion, but who also was chairman of the 
State Canvassing Board which con- 
ducted a recount at the request of the 
contestant, General Hurley, and de- 
clared, as the result of its findings, that 
Senator CHAvEZ was the duly elected 
Senator from the State of New Mexico 
by an even greater majority than had 
been certified on November 4, 1952. 

If the Senate adopts the majority re- 
port, it would in principle, if not in effect, 
nullify the election of New Mexico's Re- 
publican Governor, and would void the 
5 4 of Republican Presidential Elec- 

rs. 

The majority recommendations, if 
adopted, would violate the spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States. Our 
Constitution is a sacred covenant be- 
tween our people and their Government, 
The courts of our land have zealously 
guarded the right of the individual to 
exercise his franchise and to have his 
vote counted as it is cast. Under no 
interpretation or theory of law can a 
voter be disfranchised because of the 
failure of election officials to comply in 
all respects with all the legal provisions 
regulating their duties and conduct as 
officials of an election. Consonant with 
the established principle of government 
under our Constitution, and consistent 
with the laws of their own State, is the 
right of the citizens of New Mexico who 
voted in the general election of Novem- 
ber 4, 1952, to have their votes counted 
as they were cast. This is a paramount 
right that cannot be denied, and to at- 
tempt to defeat the right to vote under 
the guise of protecting it is an absurdity, 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure today to report to the Sen- 
ate an historic event of extreme signifi- 
cance. The event was President Eisen- 
hower’s action Saturday, giving blanket 
approval to the upper Colorado River 
storage project, and making that vital 
project a part of the administration 
program. 

This action is historic in that the pres- 
ent administration is placing itself firm- 
ly behind a modernized version of the 
Nation’s reclamation program first 
launched nearly a half century ago by 
great President, Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It seems appropriate to point out that 
this action effectively answers critics of 
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the administration’s program for recla- 
maticn, water, and power development. 
Some Senators may recall the outra- 
geous statement made by a former high- 
ranking official to the effect that the new 
administration would never authorize or 
attempt to build multiple-use dams and 
reservoir projects. That ridiculous 
charge has now been laid low. 

The concluding paragraph of the 
President’s statement, which I shall lat- 
er ask to have printed in the Recor in 
its entirety, is as follows: 

I hope the Congress will give early consid- 
eration to enactment of the administra- 
tion's legislative proposal. I firmly believe 
development of the upper Colorado River 
Basin, in accordance with its provisions, is 
in the national interest. 


The President in his message pointed 
out that the upper Colorado River stor- 
age project is a “comprehensive, well- 
planned development of a river basin.” 
By endorsing this program, President 
Eisenhower has gained historic credit for 
another first in reclamation develop- 
ment. To my knowledge, this is the first 
comprehensive development of all the 
water resources of a river basin. 

This new approach to reclamation, in 
a sense, was forced upon supporters of 
the project and Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers. Under the Colorado River 
compact of 1922, and a subsequent treaty 
with Mexico, the Upper Basin States gave 
a priority of use for their portions of the 
waters of the river to the lower basin 
States and Mexico. No matter what 
happens, we must see that this reserved 
water gets downstream. It is a first 
mortgage on the river before we can 
safely take out any water for the Upper 
Basin States under the compact. 

Furthermore, when this vitally needed 
water of the Colorado is made available 
to the upper basin States it must be ob- 
tained from deep canyons and distrib- 
uted to water users in a drainage area of 
110,000 miles, an area larger than New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
combined. Portions of four States— 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico—are dependent upon the out- 
come of this problem for water and pow- 
er to make possible future economic and 
population growth. 

Because of these complexities, the de- 
cision was made to regard this river de- 
velopment as one large project. Sena- 
tors have heard of Echo Park project, 
Split Mountain project, and others. 
These are only units of the overall upper 
Colorado River storage project. 

The comprehensive development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin contem- 
plates the construction of an interlock- 
ing system of dams to be constructed 
on the tributaries and the main stem of 
the Colorado River to assure full and 
complete regulated flow and the maxi- 
mum advantage. The opponents have 
directed their attacks at the Echo Park 
Dam, alleging that construction of Flam- 
ing Gorge and Cross Mountain, or mul- 
tiple other combinations, could do the 
job without constructing Echo Park Dam 
within the confines of Dinosaur National 
Monument. I point out to the Members 
of the Senate that Flaming Gorge and 
Cross Mountain, as well as some other 
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recommended alternatives for Echo 
Park, constitute an integral part of this 
comprehensive control plan. The dams 
recommended are necessary to the over- 
all basin development and were selected 
after consideration of about 250 different 
sites. The complete project, as approved 
by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget, calls for 2 large storage reser- 
voirs—Glen Canyon and Echo Park— 
and 12 participating irrigation units. 
The eventual outlay authorized for the 
project amounts to about $930 million, 
including $21 million for recreation de- 
velopment of the Dinosaur National 
Monument. This sum, if authorized, will 
be expended over 20 to 40 years, which is 
the period of time estimated to be re- 
quired for construction. 

While this amount may look large, I 
desire to point out that this will be a 
self-liquidating project, completely jus- 
tifying the President’s decision that the 
development calls for sound finaneing. 

In explanation of the statement that 
this project is self-liquidating, it would 
be well to keep in mind that this project 
is self-liquidating by the residents within 
the confines of the upper Colorado Riv- 
er Basin. By that I mean the revenue 
both from irrigation and power will be 
paid by the residents of those portions 
of the four Western States comprising 
the upper Colorado River Basin. We 
residents will buy the power, and we will 
use the water, and we will pay the Fed- 
eral Treasury every penny which it cost 
to construct this project with interest. 
We have asked for Federal assistance in 
the nature of financing the construction 
of this project, which is beyond our 
means to otherwise finance. We in the 
West have, through private enterprise, 
developed much of our water resource. 
In fact, we have done all that is humanly 
possible and, therefore, we now ask as- 
Sistance from the Federal Government 
in order to accomplish that which we are 
helpless to accomplish in any other way. 

The heaviest costs of the project arise 
from the two storage-power units on the 
main stem. I should like to point out 
that the storage features of those struc- 
tures are made necessary by those prior 
commitments on Colorado River water 
mentioned previously. It ought to be 
obvious to everybody now that we will not 
have any water for irrigation and mu- 
nicipal water supplies unless the upper 
basin is able to satisfy the people down- 
stream and be able to carry water over 
from good years to dry years in those 
mammoth reservoirs. While probably no 
water will be directly diverted out of 
those reservoirs, the water backed up by 
the smaller participating units will be 
made possible by reason of them. Fur- 
thermore, the key big dams of Echo Park 
and Glen Canyon will supply the bulk 
of the power revenues required to finance 
the whole project. 

It is for this reason that the President 
was perfectly sound in his statement 
that Echo Park and Glen Canyon Dams 
are key units strategically located to pro- 
vide the necessary storage of water to 
make the plan work at its maximum ef- 
ficiency; and his unqualified endorse- 
ment of Echo Park and Glen Canyon is 
a well-deserved rebuff to another group 
of critics, the conservationists. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s statement be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I have today approved recommendations 
for the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

The general plan upon which these recom- 
mendations are based has been prepared by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary’s recommendations have been reviewed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Legislation 
embodying the administration's recommen- 
dations is being prepared for introduction in 
the Congress. 

This is a comprehensive, well-planned de- 
velopment of a river basin. The close Fed- 
eral-State cooperation upon which the Sec- 
retary’s plan is based also carries out this 
administration’s approach to water resource 
development. 

The development will conserve water, en- 
abling the region to increase supplies for 
municipal uses, industrial development, and 
irrigation. It will develop much-needed 
electric power. 

The development calls for sound financing, 
The legislation now being drafted will set 
up a fund for the entire project so that 
it will be constructed and paid for as a 
basin program. 

Construction of the Echo Park and Glen 
Canyon Dams, two of the large projects in 
the basin plan, is recommended. These 
dams are key units strategically located to 
provide the necessary storage of water to 
make the plan work at its maximum effi- 
ciency. 

The legislation being drafted will authorize 
a number of projects which will put to use 
the waters of the upper Colorado. This au- 
thorization will become effective following 
further consideration by the Secretary of the 
Interior, with the assistance of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, of the relation of these proj- 
ects to the wise use and sound development 
of the basin. 

Iam deferring my recommendation on the 
Shiprock unit of the Navajo project until the 
Secretary has completed his study. 

I hope the Congress will give early con- 
sideration to enactment of the administra- 
tion’s legislative proposal. I firmly believe 
development of the upper Colorado River 
Basin, in accordance with its provisions, is 
in the national interest. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
conservationists have viciously attacked 
plans for construction of the key Echo 
Park Dam, thereby ignoring the over- 
all plans for the basin development, and 
disregarding the chief fundamental ob- 
ject of conservationism in the semiarid 
West. This fundamental purpose, es- 
tablished in the pioneer days of the 
West, is that water must be the first re- 
source to be conserved if the West is to 
survive, let alone grow and prosper. 

The conservationist opponents should 
have been the strongest supporters for 
this great water conservation program, 
because many of them realize clearly 
how desperately water is needed in the 
West, and particularly in the upper 
basin area. 

Alternate sites suggested by these op- 
ponents unquestionably would lose from 
120,060 to 250,000 acre-feet of water per 
year more than would be lost to evapora- 
tion at the Echo Park Dam site. This 
means that enough water to supply a 
city of a half million people would have 
been lost if the people in that area 
could have succeeded in leaving Echo 
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Park out of the project development 
plans. And there is no way that the 
water, once lost, can be replaced in that 
area. 

Such opposition is the more deplorable 
when it is considered that this vital water 
is saved, and the project is speeded by 
inclusion of Echo Park, and at little or 
no loss to those of us who love rugged 
Western scenery just as much any any 
so-called conservationists. 

A very interesting statement of high 
literary quality, and highlighted by 
salty humor, was made by G. E. Unter- 
mann, director, Utah Field House of 
Natural History, Vernal, Utah, at a House 
hearing on a bill which has for its pur- 
pose the authorizing of the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project and partici- 
pating units. 

As a sample of what Mr. Untermann 
is capable of doing, let me read the fol- 
lowing from his statement: 

Frederick C. Othman generally tries for 
humor in his syndicated newspaper column, 
In 1950, when he wrote about the Echo Park 
Dam and the Dinosaur National Monument 
hearing before the Secretary of the Interior, 
he was funnier than even he knew. Listen 
to this: “On the rocky walls of the river are 
the footprints of the giants that roamed the 
jungles in an ancient age. These marks are 
known as petroglyphs.” 

In the first place, there are no dinosaur 
footprints in the monument. In the second 
place, they wouldn’t be going up the sheer 
canyon walls if there were. And in the third 
place, a petroglyph isn’t a dinosaur footprint 
in the first place. Petroglyphs are cliff 
murals of prehistoric Indians. This form of 
primitive art incised on the sandstone walls 
of canyons represents for the most part cere- 
monials and hunting scenes. They have 
nothing to do with dinosaurs. 

Mr. Othman goes on to say that Camara- 
saurus was the only dinosaur to come from 
the monument. Actually, there are 12 dif- 
ferent types recovered from the world-famous 
quarry. 


It will be interesting to Members of 
this body to know that Mr. Untermann 
has lived in the vicinity of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, in eastern Utah, and 
in the monument itself, since 1919. Pe- 
riodically, from 1943 to 1946, he was 
ranger at the monument. Mrs. Unter- 
mann, also a geologist, was ranger-nat- 
uralist in 1946 and 1947. She has lived 
in the monument and in the immediate 
vicinity since 1906. In fact, she was born 
and raised as Island Park in Dinosaur 
National Monument. Together, from 
1943 to 1948, Mr. and Mrs. Untermann 
mapped the geology of the entire monu- 
ment area, consisting of 209,000 acres, 
and it is the only geological map of the 
monument in existence. 

Those who earnestly seek interesting 
facts about the Echo Park controversy 
and who would like to have a factual ac- 
count, garnished by some real humor, 
should not fail to read Mr. Untermann’s 
statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REALISM AND THE DINOSAUR NATIONAL 
MONUMENT CONTROVERSY 


(By G. E. Untermann, director, Utah Field 
House of Natural History, Vernal, Utah) 


Frederick C. Othman generally tries for 
humor in his syndicated newspaper column. 
In 1950 when he wrote about the Echo Park 
Dam and the Dinosaur National Monument 
hearing before the Secretary of the Interior 
he was funnier than even he knew. Listen 
to this: “On the rocky walls of the river are 
the footprints of the giants that roamed 
the jungles in an ancient age. These marks 
are known as petroglyphs.” 

In the first place, there are no dinosaur 
footprints in the monument; in the second 
place, they wouldn’t be going up the sheer 
canyon walls, if there were; and, in the third 
place, a petroglyph isn't a dinosaur footprint, 
im the first place. Petroglyphs are cliff 
murals of prehistoric Indians. This form of 
primitive art incised on the sandstone walls 
of canyons represents for the most part 
ceremonials and hunting scenes. They have 
nothing to do with dinosaurs. 

Mr. Othman goes on to say that Camara- 
saurus was the only dinosaur to come from 
the monument. Actually, there are 12 dif- 
ferent types recovered from the world-famous 
quarry. 

I do not cite the above inaccuracies to ridi- 
cule Mr. Othman. I mention them to show 
how irresponsible, misguided, and unin- 
formed some publicity can be and how such 
misinformation can cause a nationwide pro- 
test over something that doesn't amount to 
a hill of beans. 

It is unfortunate that much of the wide- 
spread objection of the conservationist and 
wilderness lover, in this controversy over 
dams versus dinosaurs, scenery and violated 
principles, has been of this careless nature. 

Congress does not have time to look into 
the merits of every protest and anguished 
outcry of the folks back home and has a 
right to assume that such complaints are 
based upon more than petulance and poorly 
authenticated sources of information. When 
someone sees a bunch of kids in space hel- 
mets and starts a nationwide hullabaloo 
over the heavy and unregulated traffic to 
Mars and letters and telegrams flood an over- 
worked Congress in protest, Congress in self- 
defense can only assure the outraged citi- 
zenry that such travel will be regulated and 
will not be permitted at all unless, and until, 
foot-long hot dogs, Coca-Cola and a comfort 
station are available at least every 100 miles. 

Conservation groups have reluctantly con- 
ceded that the dinosaurs are in no danger at 
the monument as a result of proposed dams. 
However, this false rumor was once widely 
broadcast and accepted by the general public 
as a justifiable reason for opposing the proj- 
ect. The belief still lingers in some quarters 
and refutation is required almost daily, Ru- 
mor is more relentless than truth so that 
the maligned victim seldom lives down its 
invidious effect, 

Some other claims and charges of the op- 
position groups have been as baseless and 
fantastic as the save the dinosaurs move- 
ment, and just as misleading. These people 
are natural-born crusaders who are always 
ready to “save” anything which they feel is 
worthy of their best efforts. Having gone 
off half-cocked with respect to the dinosaurs 
which they found snug and comfy where they 
are, they proceeded to come to the valiant de- 
fense of western outlaws whom they felt 
were in danger of historical “liquidation.” 
We were soon to learn that the pr dams 
in Dinosaur National Monument would flood 
such famous bandit hideouts as Hole-in-the- 
Wall and Robber’s Roost. It was quite a 
shock to these well-meaning saviors when 
they were informed that Hole-in-the-Wall 
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is in the Powder River country of northern 
Wyoming, 150 miles away from the monu- 
ment, and that Robber’s Roost is in the San 
Rafael Swell of Utah, at least 150 miles to 
the south, 

Undaunted by two false starts the “old 
college try” was given to a great emotional 
appeal. Someone thought he had figured out 
a sure-fire protest that wouldn’t boomerang. 
Since the eccentric old hermit, Pat Lynch, 
had lived in the area now bearing his name, 
Pat’s Hole, it seemed safe to assume that he 
died there. And if he died there he must 
be buried there. So we were told, “That sure- 
ly you wouldn't bury a poor old Irishman 
under 500 feet of water. Have you no rev- 
erence for the dead? Is there nothing sacred 
to you?” There was great gloom in camp 
when we informed our friends that Pat 
wasn't buried in Pat's Hole. In fact, what 
was worse, he wasn't even buried in the mon- 
ument. Several years before Pat was called 
to the Great Beyond, a fellow Irishman by the 
name of Moran, an early exponent of free 
private enterprise, chased Pat from the hold- 
ings on which he had squatted, with the per- 
suasive muzzle of a 30-30. Pat went to live 
with the Baker family in Lily Park, 50 miles 
up the Yampa River, where he was buried, 
high and dry, in 1917. But even in death the 
fates were unkind to Pat, for the only other 
occupant in the burial plot with the old 
Irish Catholic was a Mason. And adding in- 
sult to injury, the Masonic emblem was 
carved on his neighbor’s tombstone. On 
quiet evenings, when not a breath of air is 
stirring, the sagebrush growing on these 
graves can be seen to shake violently, and 
from this we know that these departed souls 
still have not reconciled their earthly differ- 
ences. 

With true missionary zeal nearly 200 mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club, in three separate 
groups, came to Vernal last summer to make 
the trip through the canyons of Dinosaur 
National Monument under the guidance of 
competent river pilots. Their avowed pur- 
pose was to enjoy the thrill and excitement 
of the river run, but a member of the first 
group spilled the beans by revealing the real 
purpose. He stepped forward and made the 
following introduction: “We represent the 
Sierra Club of California and we have come 
to Vernal to save Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment for you people so they won't build those 
dams in there.” “Well,” I replied, “that's 
certainly nice of you, and I'm sure you are 
prompted by the best of motives, but did it 
ever occur to you that we might not want to 
be saved? As it so happens, we don't. We 
want to be ‘dammed.’” 

Headlines and pictures in the second sec- 
tion of the Sunday Los Angeles Times, under 
date of August 30, 1953, clearly showed what 
the Sierra Club was up to. “Children in 
Boats Run Utah Rapids. Californians Re- 
fute Claim That Wild Green River Is Dan- 
gerous,” blared the headlines. 

The text of the article would lead one 
to believe that infants kick the slats out 
of their cribs and cry for a trip down the 
Green River. That sweet old ladies drop 
their knitting to man the boats dashing 
through the canyons. But all these people 
were passengers, not river runners. A corpse 
could make the trip if Bus Hatch, ace river- 
man, wanted to take it through. No ability 
is required of the passengers other than 
that they can get in and out of the boats, and 
if an infirmity prevents this, they can be 
lifted in and out. While most of the Sierra 
Clubbers made the entire trip (although the 
water was the lowest in years), some of them 
left the river at Island Park or Rainbow, 
rather than go through Split Mountain 
Canyon which has a couple of sockdolager 
rapids. Moonshine, the upper rapid, has 
had its loss of life, and S. O. B. lower down 
has shared in disaster. For politeness sake, 
S. O. B. is pronounced “sob,” as in cry, but 
when used by rivermen, has the same mean- 
ing given it by Harry Truman in speaking 
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of music critics. When approaching such 
rapids it is too late to exclaim, “Oh, mamma. 
Why did I ever leave home?” There is only 
one thing to do and that is to go on down 
the river. Making the run through the can- 
yons is like marriage; you don’t know what 
you're getting into until you make the trip. 
In all fairness to the river pilots, we gladly 
concede that these competent men know 
their business, and that anyone who likes 
this sort of thrill is probably in no more 
danger than in taking trips of other kinds. 
I, for example, still like to drag one foot 
on the ground when traveling by plane, yet, 
it doesn't seem to bother a lot of people 
at all. 

However, in spite of all that may be said 
of a canyon voyage through Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, running the river will 
continue to appeal to relatively few people. 
Such trips will never be popular with the 
general public and this portion of the Monu- 
ment's interior will remain little known. 

If wilderness groups are trying to prove 
that the rivers are safe for just everyone, 
and therefore lakes are not needed for easy 
access to the canyon areas, they are wasting 
their time. No one has advocated building 
the dams because they will produce safe still- 
water bodies. These lakes will be the result 
of the dams being built; not a reason for 
building them. Any attempt to justify them 
on such a flimsy pretext would be utterly 
ridiculous. The dams are needed for stream 
regulation, holdover storage, power develop- 
ment, etc. Echo Park Dam, particularly, is 
one of the most important sites on the entire 
river system and meets all the requirements 
of adequacy. Nature has provided good 
damsites sparingly and these must be used 
where they are. 

Postmarked December 18, 1953, the presi- 
dent of the Sierra Club sent the following 
frantic message to members: “Urgent: Imme- 
diate action needed. Secretary of Interior 
McKay has just recommended to President 
Eisenhower the destruction of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument-construction of Echo Park 
Dam. Arguments of conservationists have 
been passed by. Alternative sites exist that 
will spare the National Park System. What 
to do: Write (as an individual) or wire the 
President, White House, Washington, D. C., 
asking that he act to protect the National 
Park System and disapprove dams in Dino- 
saur. Send a copy to your Congressman 
(and your chapter chairman, please). There 
is no time to lose. You know the facts; more 
will follow—the next bulletin will suggest 
further steps for you to take. Every con- 
servationist must speak at once. The chips 
are down for sure.” 

The club members are told that they know 
the fact, but one of the facts they think 
they know isn’t a fact but a fallacy. Ac- 
ceptable alternate damsites do not exist, and 
even General Grant III, who suggested some 
of these sites, concedes that the Bureau of 
Reclamation will have to make the final 
choice. It is to be hoped that tHe conserva- 
tionists will be equally gracious. 

Any alternate damsite, worthy of consid- 
eration, must do at least the following 
things: 

1. Adequately fulfill the purpose of the 
dam being replaced. 

2. Keep evaporation losses at a minimum. 

3. Must have a comparable reservoir 
capacity. 

4. Must be where water and power ean be 
economically utilized. 

5. Must impound the waters of the Yampa 
River. 

6. Must inundate a minimum of property 
having economic value. 

Finding an alternate which has these 
minimum requirements has failed to ma- 
terialize. 

The claim of the wilderness people that 
the dams will destroy the scenic and inspi- 
rational values of the canyon portion of 
Dinosaur National Monument is wide open 
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to serious challenge. The charge has been 
repeatedly made by this group, in text and 
pictures, that these canyons will be filled 
with water. If we fill a bucket with water 
we have a bucketful of water. If we fill a 
canyon with water we should have water up 
to the brim. Let us take a realistic look at 
the situation and see what we really have. 
At Echo Park Dam the water will actually 
be 500 feet deep, plus or minus. Whirlpool 
Canyon, in which the dam site is located, rises 
2,500 feet above this point. Thus the can- 
yon depth will be diminished one-fifth at 
the dam. In Lodore Canyon, the deepest and 
most rugged of all the canyons in the mon- 
ument, the average depth of reservoir water 
will approximate 350 feet, while the walls 
rise more than 3,000 feet, resulting in a 
diminution in height of only one-tenth. 
On the Yampa River the still-water lake will 
not even go all the way through the canyon 
but will leave rushing white water at the 
upper end. If our friends had said that the 
dams will fill the bottoms of the canyons 
they would have made a factual statement: 
What they overlooked in their eagerness to 
be alarming, was the fall of the river which 
causes backed-up water to become shallower 
as you go upstream. The lakes produced by 
Echo Park Dam will modify the character 
of the canyon country but will little affect 
their grandeur and scenic qualities. 

But wilderness groups object to lakes in 
Dinosaur for still another reason. They 
say, “How will posterity be able to tell how 
these canyons were formed if the active 
streams which carved them are no longer in 
existence?” If, when posterity stands on the 
rims of the monument and can't tell that the 
canyons they are looking at were carved by 
stream action, they will be mighty dumb 
and certainly no credit to their progenitors. 

The fact that the alpine glaciers which 
carved the high Sierras and Yosemite are no 
longer active, does not impair the enjoyment 
of the Sierra Club, and others, of this ma- 
jestic area. For this very reason is the area 
accessible to large numbers, just as the can- 
yon areas of the monument will become easily 
accessible after the rivers which formed them 
have been tamed in their headlong flight to 
the sea. 

The terrific fuss and fury over the partial 
inundation of Steamboat Rock, in Echo Park, 
would mislead one to believe that this was 
the only scenic feature in the whole of 
Dinosaur National Monument. Nothing is 
ever said about some of its other magnificent 
areas which are unaffected by proposed dams. 
So flagrant is this omission by writers on the 
area who are in opposition to Echo Park, that 
I felt impelled to make the following reply to 
one stanch defender who sent me his article, 
“This Is Dinosaur,” in the hope of converting 
me to his viewpoint. “Although your article 
is entitled This Is Dinosaur,’ I note that you 
make no mention at all of Dinosaur 
Quarry and the headquarters area, while the 
wilderness section is featured entirely. The 
wilderness area of the monument is vast by 
comparison with the quarry area, but it is, 
nonetheless, secondary in importance to the 
quarry development. Unless the dams are 
constructed, in our opinion, the primitive 
area of the monument will remain relatively 
unimportant, as it is today, so far as sharing 
in the number of visitors is concerned. 

“I also note another glaring omission, con- 
spicuous by its absence, especially since you 
are writing entirely about the primitive por- 
tion of Dinosaur National Monument. You 
utterly fail to mention the Jones Hole area. 
For the most part, itinerant scribes like your- 
self, will visit those areas of the monument 
which can be reached while sitting on soft 
cushions, even if it practically wrecks a car to 
do so, but we can’t get you into an area which 
involves a horseback ride and may mean that 
you're going to have to eat off the mantle- 
piece. Jones Hole, probably the most spec- 
tacular and scenic wilderness section in the 
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monument, has received the most consistent 
and persistent brushoff of any area in the 
region. And yet, it has been considered 
worthy of setting apart as a national mon- 
ument by itself alone. Its location and soli- 
tude, its lack of gas fumes and horn blowing, 
is the very thing which should make it ir- 
resistible to you wilderness people who are 
always yelling that you want to get away 
from it all. Well, here’s your chance. Better 
come back and take another look at Dino- 
saur National Monument and finish your job. 
Jones Hole is something you'll really rave 
about, nd best of all, it is unaffected by 
either dam. 

“Let’s get some realism into this thing and 
quit the visionary daydreaming which may 
make for poetic writing, but which certainly 
ignores the facts as though they were a 
plague.” 

It can be said for this particular writer 
that he did spend a week or more at the 
monument gathering the material for his 
article. Most of them camp there only over- 
night and then rush home to dash off a 
masterpiece on why Echo Park Dam will ruin 
Dinosaur, 

I have lived in or adjacent to Dinosaur 
National Monument for over 30 years and 
with Mrs. Untermann, also a geologist, have 
mapped the geology of the entire monument. 

This publication, entitled “Geology of 
Dinosaur National Monument and Vicinity, 
N. E. Utah, N. W. Colorado,” is now in 
press and should appear soon as bulletin 
No, 42 of the Utah Geological and Miner- 
alogical Survey. Mrs. Untermann was for- 
merly a ranger-naturalist at Dinosaur, and I 
have been a ranger there. In spite of our 
long association with the region and our in- 
timate knowledge of it, there still are a lot 
of things that we do not claim to know about 
it. How these hit-and-run scribes who only 
camp overnight and then take a potshot at 
the monument can know so much is too 
deep for me. 

The rivers of the monument now inundate 
3 percent of the area. After both Echo Park 
and Split Mountain dams are constructed 
only 11 percent of the entire region will be 
inundated, leaving the remaining 89 percent 
a wilderness untouched by man. 

Does this sound like the destruction of 
Dinosaur National Monument? It does, how- 
ever, raise the old question of just how much 
wilderness do the wilderness people want? 
In the national park system is already en- 
compassed an area nearly as large as the 
State of Maine. Canadian national parks 
preserve an area larger than Scotland or near- 
ly 30,000 square miles. The national forests 
of the United States administer a wilderness 
of approximately 20 million acres. In his 
excellent and comprehensive article on the 
West in the December 25, 1953, issue of Col- 
lier’s, Bernard DeVoto tells how Idaho has 
3 million acres of primitive area accessible 
only by saddle trail. In Utah 71 percent of 
the land is federally owned, which includes 
2 national parks and 9 national monuments. 
No one out in that country is going to 
shed any tears over the modification of a 
small portion of this Federal land, especially 
when it makes the area more accessible and 
advances the development of a rapidly ex- 
panding West. There is a good reason for 
such a viewpoint, which is at wide variance 
with that held by conservationists in general. 

Thomas Munro, in his discussion of “The 
Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature,” has this 
to say, “A man who must wrest a difficult liy- 
ing from the land is forced to take a different 
attitude toward it from that of the leisurely 
vacationist. He must, in other words, take 
a practical attitude toward nature.” The 
vacationist enjoys our rugged mountains and 
scenic splendor for 3 months out of the year, 
then he goes back home to make his living 
where things are easier. The native lives out 
there the year round and has to scratch 
for his living where he is. These people who 
are opposing the development of our country 
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only come out there to play. We have to 
work there. You can't blame a man like 
Ebenezer Bryce, for whom spectacular 
Bryce Canyon was named, for not going over- 
board for the scenic aspects of the region 
when he took a more practical attitude by 
saying that it was a hell of a place to lose 
a cow. If some of this vast western wilder- 
ness can be put to work doing something 
useful, instead of being merely ornamental, 
it should not be looked upon as a national 
calamity. 

We are aware, of course, that the major 
objection of conservationists to the dams in 
Dinosaur National Monument, the opposi- 
tion which looms up largest, stems from the 
purported threat to a National Park Service 
area by commercial interests and the viola- 
tion of principles and precedents. There are 
two sides to this story so far as Dinosaur is 
concerned. Our side of the story, the wilder- 
ness people have steadfastly contended, is of 
no importance and carries no weight. We 
feel, however, that each case should be 
judged on its own merits. 

While the conservationist cries “invasion,” 
we protest over the breaking of a pledge. 
Two years before the monument was en- 
larged from the quarry unit to include the 
canyon unit, a representative of the Park 
Service from Dinosaur, met with the local 
people to discuss the proposed expansion. 
In meetings held at Vernal, Utah, June 11, 
1936, and at Craig, Colo., June 13, 1936, it 
was agreed that the enlargement of the 
Monument would not interfere with grazing 
or with water or power development on the 
streams and in the canyons. Believing in this 
promise the local people went along with the 
expanded program. We would like to see that 
pledge honored and feel it is equally as im- 
portant as any alleged violation of Park Sery- 
ice policies, What a lot of people never knew, 
or may have forgotten, is that the initial ex- 
pansion program at Dinosaur started out as 
a vastly larger scheme. The original idea 
was to make a wildlife area out of the region 
and as such it took in a great deal more ter- 
ritory. Indeed, it took in just about all 
the sagebrush flats and hills in the surround- 
ing country and bore no resemblance to any 
plan presuming to preserve scenic and rec- 
reational values. The vigorous protest of 
the local people, both in Utah and Colorado, 
shrank the boundaries to approximately 
their present limits, The Monument’s new 
look resulted from confining the expansion 
to the four major canyons, Lodore, Whirl- 
pool, and Split Mountain on the Green River 
and Bear Canyon on the Yampa, with con- 
trol areas reaching back several miles from 
both rims. 

If the Park Service finds it distasteful to 
administer Dinosaur and its dams as a Na- 
tional Monument, it might do well to con- 
sider a change of status to a recreational 
area, as was done at Hoover Dam and Lake 
Mead. There is still another alternative 
which the Park Service may wish to consider, 
with profit to itself. The National Park 
Service is a victim of its own overexpansion, 
with a budget that simply does not get all 
the way around. Its excessive growth is not 
essentially of its own doing. What happens is 
something like this: people will enthuse over 
some historical or scenic area and imme- 
diately exclaim, “Oh, this should be made a 
national park,” and pretty soon the wheels 
start rolling and the next thing the Service 
knows it has another mouth to feed and no 
more money to feed it with. Its like having 
your relatives move in with you. For awhile 
you can put more water in the soup, but 
that works just solong. After that you have 
to spend some money for more food, and if 
you haven't got it things are tough. Be- 
cause the Park Service is land poor it may 
wish to consider relinquishing the canyon 
unit of Dinosaur National Monument al- 
together and putting its limited funds to 
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work elsewhere. Either a recreational area 
status or a complete relinquishment would 
be a simple answer to the present contro- 
versy and the principles of no one would be 
violated. 

What of archaeological and mineral values 
which may be inundated by dams in the 
monument? Archaeological exploration at 
Dinosaur dates from 1921. The principal 
work of study and excavation was carried 
on by the University of Colorado Museum 
in cooperation with the National Park Sery- 
ice. Considerable material has been re- 
covered, especially in the Castle Park area, 
with a paper covering the work published 
by the University of Colorado Press in 1948. 
(The Archaeology of Castle Park, Dinosaur 
National Monument.) Prehistoric Indian 
sites, mainly Basket Maker II and III, rang- 
ing from A. D. 200 to A. D. 700, are widespread 
in northeast Utah and northwest Colorado, 
both inside the monument and outside. 
There is no danger, as a result of the same, 
of erasing lost civilizations. They are too 
well represented. 

In our 5-year survey of the monument 
we could find no minerals of economic value 
and this includes oil. The formations which 
produce oil in this region are exposed on the 
surface and do not have a sufficient cover to 
trap oil if it were present in the first place. 
An independent investigation can easily 
verify the truth of these statements. 

The grave concern over the presence of 
economic values in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment has always been a source of secret 
amusement to us. If the monument were 
made of uranium and was studded with 
diamonds no one would be permitted to 
develop these resources, because they would 
be in a Park Service area. The same uproar 
over invasion and precedents would be furi- 
ously hurled by the conservationists as are 
now being hurled over the proposed dams. 
While the Park Service would permit no “de- 
velopment” at Dinosaur, the local stockmen 
claim that the monument has a development 
project of its own; that of raising coyotes, 
mountain lions, and bobcats to prey on their 
young stock. The Park Service has a wild- 
life publication which shows that coyotes 
don’t eat sheep. An autopsy was made on 
the stomachs of a couple of coyotes which 
proved that they ate only rabbits, prairie 
dogs, and other natural food animals. How- 
ever, one of the stomachs contained a strange 
and exotic item—a shoelace. From this we 
must conclude that while these particular 
coyotes did not eat any sheep—at the time 
of their examination, one of them certainly 
must have eaten the herder. 

In this concern over inundated values, the 
Park Service has, inadvertently introduced 
an item of confusion on its own. On page 
47 of the National Park Service report which 
forms a portion of the 1950 Colorado River 
storage report, under Geological program is 
the following: “To excavate two important 
dinosaur sites in Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Canyon respectively; recovery, preserva- 
tion, and storage of artifacts and plan for 
subsequent public exhibit.” Twenty-five 
thousand dollars annually, for a 2-year 
period, are requested to make this study. 

I wrote the then Secretary of the Interior 
pointing out the error in referring to this 
material as dinosaurs. Inasmuch as the 
canyons referred to are carved in formations 
which antedate the dinosaurs of the monu- 
ment by at least 100 million years, no fossil 
dinosaurs could be present. The Assistant 
Secretary replied that they regretted the error 
and that the statement should have read 
“fossils” instead of dinosaur fossils. I in 
turn replied that using only the term “fos- 
sils” was still very confusing, since any fossil 
in the monument would immediately be 
interpreted as a dinosaur fossil by the av- 
erage reader. It would be better to say what 
they mean, which was invertebrate fossils; 
in other words marine mollusks of the car- 
boniferous period. We had had such a difi- 
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cult time refuting the rumor that dinosaurs 
would be flooded by the dams that we didn’t 
want to see this bugaboo raise its head again 
through the use of any misleading state- 
ments. Besides, $25,000 a year seemed to 
give these seashells an exaggerated impor- 
tance which was sure to cause additional 
needless controversies. Especially, when the 
same material in exactly the same beds could 
be studied in many other localities within 
the monument and on the outside. Within 
the monument the identical geology occurs 
at these, among other places: Round Top, 
Martha Peak, Tanks Peak, Bear Valley, 
Thanksgiving Gorge, East Cactus Flat, Doug- 
las Mountain, Zenobia Peak, Wild Mountain, 
Harpers Corner, and Jones Hole, Outside the 
monument these same fossils can be studied 
on Diamond Mountain, Lena Peak, Brush 
Creek Mountain, Taylor Mountain and others, 
all of which are wholly unaffected by any 
dams. This duplication of values within the 
monument and on the outside is typical of 
practically every feature which seems to 
cause some quarters so much concern, and 
applies not only to the geology, fossils, and 
archaeolgy but to faunal and fioral and min- 
eral values as well, 

All this makes one wonder what all the 
shouting is about. 

In addition to having mapped the Geology 
of Dinosaur National Monument which work 
will soon be out in the aforementioned Bul- 
letin No. 42, of the State of Utah Geological 
Survey, we also have publications on special 
areas in the monument among which are the 
following: “Geology of the Green and Yampa 
River Canyons and Vicinity, Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, Utah and Colorado,” G. E. 
and B. R. Untermann, which appeared in the 
May 1949 issue of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists. “The Morgan For- 
mation of Whirlpool Canyon, Green River, 
Dinosaur National Monument, Uintah 
County, Utah,” G. E. and B. R. Untermann, 
which formed a portion of the symposium, 
“Oil and Gas Possibilities of Utah,” a Decem- 
ber 1949 publication of the State of Utah 
Geological Survey, and “Stratigraphy of the 
Split Mountain Area,” G. E. and B. R. Unter- 
mann, which appeared in the 1950 issue of 
the Guidebook to the Geology of Utah, No. 5, 
also published by the State Survey. I men- 
tion the above publications to show that con- 
siderable work on the geology of the monu- 
ment has already been done. 

It comes as no great surprise that con- 
servationists are divided among themselves 
over this controversy and that such groups 
as would normally be expected to aline them- 
selves with the wilderness people, because 
of their aesthetic appreciation of nature, are 
not opposed to the dams in Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. In our State we have such 
organizations as the Utah Federated Artists, 
Utah Federated Women’s Clubs and the Wa- 
satch Mountain Club who do not see eye to 
eye with the conservationists. Even members 
of opposing groups can’t stomach some of 
the antics of the leaders of these organiza- 
tions. Listen to this, from a member of the 
Sierra Club, no less, “I do not see eye to eye 
with the club. The entire club is led by a 
few who do the thinking for them and hold 
sway over the membership. A speaker at a 
recent meeting told of a film ‘Boom Town’ 
which showed the vice and immorality that 
goes with the boom conditions of a large 
project. They were going to use this film 
to discourage the people in the vicinity of 
the dams from supporting this sort of thing 
in their midst. Well, Vernal has gone 
through the oil boom O. K., so I guess they 
can maintain law and order while the dam 
is being built. I think reclamation is in its 
infancy and should not be blocked by a few 
individuals, or groups led by a few individ- 
uals, who know nothing of the needs of 
a land so far away.” 

My most unpardonable sin, in the eyes of 
the wilderness people, is that I, a museum 
man who himself preserves the beauties of 
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mature, should be on what they are pleased 
to call, the wrong side in this controversy. 
My reply has been, and will continue to be, 
that it merely goes to show that one can 
love nature and still be rational about it. 
In view of all the consideration that has 
been given to posterity, L only hope they 
appreciate it when they finally arrive. I am 
sure they will be far more grateful to those 
forebears who leave them a means of mak- 
ing a living than to those of whom it can 
only be said, “They left us a wilderness.” 


Some Views or THE WASATCH MOUNTAIN 
Crus, Sart Lake CITY 


The Echo Park-Split Mountain contro- 
versy, when its relationship to the develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado River watershed 
is concerned, quickly loses its deceptive as- 
pect of simplicity. The popular impression 
of a bureaucratic monster suddenly bent 
upon a dam-building foray, while superior 
sites are available elsewhere, is likely to un- 
dergo substantial revision. 

Not only is this area in our backyard— 
the current dispute is not without an omi- 
nous portent for our front ones as well. 

Some persons will learn, to their surprise, 
that the first reconnaissance undertaken in 
behalf of the Dinosaur Monument expansion 
found the Bureau of Reclamation already 
planning for a dam at Echo Park. Test 
drilling for the dam's foundation antedated 
by more than a year the inclusion of the 
area In the monument. 

National park officials assured the inhab- 
itants of the region that development of 
water resources would not be impeded, and 
a stipulation for construction was included 
in the order for the monument’s expansion. 
As quoted by the Secretary of the Interior, 
“It contemplated the use of the monument 
for a water project.” 

The present conflict between inherently 
idealistic organizations presents a golden op- 
portunity to enemies of the Bureau, and 
these implacable foes, now cloaked by asso- 
ciation in a mantle of righteousness, con- 
tribute insidiously to gain their own un- 
holy ends, Thus it is not surprising that 
the zealous conservationist should lapse into 
the line of attack of his predatory allies. 

One favored subject is construction costs 
which exceed project estimates. The in- 
tended inferences are probably a lack of re- 
liability in the Bureau’s cost data, and de- 
liberate underestimating to more easily se- 
cure congressional approvals. 

Some embarrassment from estimate errors 
is freely admitted, but when a completed 
project report is subjected to committee 
hearings, investigations, etc., for a period 
often exceeding 4 years, before it is even 
presented to Congress, this type of error, 
during an inflationary period, can hardly be 
regarded as reprehensible. If there be any 
real basis for the second innuendo, it be- 
comes less a reflection on the integrity of the 
Bureau of Reclamation than on the vision of 
Congress, which, in its dereliction, is ever 
mindful of the desires of the powerful tax- 
paying utilities, and has shackled this cate- 
gory of public works with heavy repayment 
requirements. 

Other comparable endeavor, such as non- 
competitive harbor activity, and the levee 
building antics of our flood-control special- 
ists, the Army Corps of Engineers need make 
no repayment at all. 

One example of increased project cost 
which is cited, employs a strategem worthy 
of a politician. The Colorado-Big Thompson 
project was plagued with difficult construc- 
tion problems, and ran the gamut of the 
inflationary spiral as well. It is truly stated 
that the increase in costs over the original 
estimate is too large to be accounted for in 
this manner, but omitted, in the best tra- 
dition of the half-truth, is any reference to 
the power-generating facilities, including 
two reservoirs, which were added later (with 
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congressional approval) to meet the rapidly 
growing demands of the region. 

Competing for a place in the rhetorical 
war, is the ridicule which is bestowed upon 
evaluation of reservoir evaporation losses. 
A single decade has wrought startling 
changes in our concept of science, but the 
roles of air temperature, humidity, and mo- 
tion; and exposed area, still seem reason- 
ably secure as the major factors to be con- 
sidered in the determination of evaporation 
from any open body of water. Wind and 
weather conform to broad general patterns, 
and little is left, including the very minor 
amount by which this evaporation might 
increase the precipitation returning to the 
system, to introduce appreciable error. 

As determined by academic methods, the 
evaporation losses from the best combina- 
tion of substitute reservoirs exceeds by more 
than 300,000 acre-feet, the system minimum, 
which would be realized by the construction 
of the “stepchild” Gams. This figure may 
not seem impressive to outsiders, but it has 
greater significance for the water-conscious 
region which was handed the bill by the 
Colorado River compact. 

There is more to the problem than water 
storage, power generation, and cost, but this 
trio alone seems more than capable of pro- 
moting endless contention. With some help 
from Senator Watkins, Gen. U. S. Grant III 
publicly acknowledged one of the errors of 
his ways. The general is somewhat handi- 
capped by his lack of knowledge of the Colo- 
rado River system, and his dependence upon 
reports which he had no hand in preparing. 
Costs which be found to his liking for his 
favorite projects, Bluff, New Moab, and Deso- 
lation, were taken from a report compiled in 
1940, but for an Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain comparison, he went to a 1949 report. 
Although both were plainly dated, the tran- 
sition from a prewar to a postwar economy, 
where construction costs were more than 
doubled, was neglected in his figures. 

Too little is known about these common- 
ly and, it seems, hastily chosen substitutes: 

Bluff: A small project. of relatively short 
life, unless protected by upstream reservoirs, 
on the silt-laden San Juan. 

New Moab: The joker of the trio, inun- 
dating, as it does, portions of the Arches 
National Monument. The waters of a reser- 
voir of the size contemplated by General 
Grant would sever a large portion of the 
monument, including the famous Delicate 
Arch. If restricted in size to prevent monu- 
ment enroachment, both storage capacity and 
power generation become negligible. 

Desolation: Here a reservoir of 7 million 
acre-feet capacity, but little more than that 
required in combination with the foregoing 
as substitutes for Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain, would have a surface area of 115,000 
acres, or about 3 times that of the Echo 
Park Reservoir. When other disadvantages 
of the Desolation site—higher temperature, 
lower humidity, and more wind—are con- 
sidered, it becomes obvious that Reclama- 
tion’s concern over evaporation loss is not 
idle conjecture. 

To placate those who recognize the validity 
of reservoir evaporation comparisons, still 
another phase of the chameleonic attack is 
resorted to. It is claimed, in direct contra- 
diction of the Bureau of Reclamation's rec- 
ords of river flow, that there is ample water 
available for upstream needs. Unexpected 
exposures of this fallacy, and substantiation 
of the Bureau's data came with the disclo- 
sure, during the Mexican Treaty deliberations 
of 1945, of the Hoover Dam document. 

To all appearances the Bureau of Recla- 
mation confidently expects full vindication 
of its methodical procedures and conclusions; 
but not being permitted to publicize its case, 
can only await congressional hearings. The 
opposition has received relatively profuse 
publicity and, paradoxically, little scrutiny 
of its discomfitures and nebulous counter- 
proposals; and, it seems, may need even more 
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generous treatment in each subsequent en- 
counter with reality. 
AFFIDAVIT 
STATE or UTAH, 
County of Utah, ss: 

David H. Madsen, being first duly sworn 
on oath, deposes and says: That he is over 
the age of 21 years and a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident of Utah Coun- 
ty, Utah. That at the time the area of the 
Dinosaur National Monument was expanded 
to include the Canyon Unit I was employed 
by the National Park Service under the title 
of “Supervisor of Wildlife Resources for the 
National Parks.” Among my other duties I 
was acting superintendent of the Dinosaur 
National Monument and in that capacity was 
ordered by the National Park Service to ar- 
range for hearings at Vernal, Utah, and 
Craig, Colo., for the purpose of securing the 
approval of the citizens of that area for the 
expansion of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment to include the Canyon Unit. Meet- 
ings were accordingly held at Vernal, Utah, 
June 11, 1936, and Craig, Colo., June 13, 1936. 
A large representation of the citizens of the 
area were present at these two meetings. 

Among other questions which arose was 
the question of grazing and the question of 
power and/or irrigation development which 
might be deemed essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the area at some future time. 
I was authorized to state and did state, as a 
representative of the National Park Service, 
that grazing on the area would not be dis- 
continued and that in the event it became 
necessary to construct a project or projects 
for power and irrigation in order to develop 
that part of the States of Utah and Colo- 
rado, that the establishment of the monu- 
ment would not interfere with such de- 
velopment. 

The first part of this agreement with ref- 
erence to grazing has been carried out, and 
the residents of the area involved are enti- 
tled to the same consideration with refer- 
ence to the development of power and irri- 
gation at the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dam sites, and any other development that 
may not unduly interfere for the purpose 
of the establishment of the monument and 
which is necessary for the proper develop- 


ment of the area, 
Davm H. MADSEN. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of March A. D. 1950. 
Kart H. BENNETT. 
Notary Public, residing at American 
Fork, Utah. 
My commission expires December 25, 1950. 


Mr. WATKINS. Suffice it to say, Mr. 
President, that the upper Colorado River 
Basin States have thousands of miles of 
rugged canyons, wilderness areas, and 
colorful scenery, as well as a large num- 
ber of national parks and monuments 
created to preserve that scenery. And 
from personal visits to the area, dating 
from my early youth, I can back up Mr. 
Untermann’s statement that most of 
the colorful scenery in the Echo Park 
area will be unimpaired by this reclama- 
tion development. In fact, the reservoir 
development will make that scenie area 
available to thousands of recreationists 
for every one who can enjoy it today. 

This feature of the Echo Dam con- 
troversy has been largely overlooked by 
one of the District of Columbia news- 
papers, which is now giving a large 
amount of front-page space to a pro- 
posal which makes its antagonism to 
Echo Park Dam appear very inconsis- 
tent. The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald is backing a proposal to build a 
highway along the bed of the old Chesa- 
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peake and Ohio Canal from Cumber- 
land, Md., to Washington. The news- 
paper argues that the proposed highway 
will make a wooded wilderness area more 
accessible to people who do not accept 
the challenge to hike or ride horseback 
to it under present conditions. Its man- 
agement has even authorized its two 
chief editorial page writers to make a 
7-day hike through the area to deter- 
mine if their position is justified. 

This same newspaper, which has been 
regaling us all with lengthy accounts 
and many pictures of this hike along the 
canal, could not find space on its front 
pages for the President’s historical state- 
ment on the upper Colorado River proj- 
ect. It can find space to editorialize 
against Echo Park and to carry extensive 
reports on the testimony of known op- 
ponents to it, but it has no space to report 
adequately a major favorable develop- 
ment. 

Another large newspaper, which boasts 
that it prints “all the news that’s fit to 
print,” did carry an article on this sub- 
ject, but it was quite effectively buried 
on page 90 of a large Sunday edition. 
By the way, Mr. President, that article 
was in regard to the President’s state- 
ment on Saturday on a national water 
policy of great scope. 

I also feel obligated to point out that, 
true to its established practice of op- 
posing western reclamation projects, 
through editorials and its handling of 
news developments, the New York Times 
was careful to scout around for adverse 
comments from Echo Park antagonists, 
to balance the President’s favorable 
statement. 

One spokesman of so-called conserva- 
tionists quoted by the Times article 
charged that the President’s decision was 
“political, looking toward this year’s 
elections and appeasement of political 
forces in Utah and Colorado.” Such a 
statement, even if carried in a newspaper 
with the reputation of the Times, is too 
ridiculous to merit comment. 

Since the New York Times goes so far 
out of its way to dredge up hostile com- 
ment in an effort to water down a his- 
torical statement by the President, I also 
feel obligated to point out that on March 
8, 1954, the same newspaper gave promi- 
nence to a lengthy article which branded 
as “hitherto unpublished” a report by the 
United States Corps of Engineers which 
I had included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 4, 1952. That was a 
great discovery on the part of the New 
York Times. The lengthy article was 
headed “United States Report Scores 
Colorado Project,” and it purported to 
show that someone was trying to sup- 
press a report which actually had been 
given wide circulation through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The fact that the 
New York Times would give the article 
such prominence without making even a 
cursory check of the facts is surprising 
to me, but it indicates why the Times 
would bury in its back pages a statement 
by the President on a project of vital 
concern to all the Western States. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
failure of the newspapers in the East 
properly to present the case for the 
upper Colorado storage and participat- 
ing projects, and particularly the case in 
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reference to Echo Park, for the reason 
that in the past the people of the West 
have been neglected by the press of this 
area. Ido not wish to be too critical of 
the editorial policies of the eastern 
newspapers. Certainly. they have a 
right to editorialize all they please. 

On the other hand, when one of them 
has, as a slogan, “All the news that’s fit 
to print,” certainly it should carry what 
really is the news. What I have to say 
may not be news; but when the Presi- 
dent of the United States announces a 
great policy, as he did on Saturday, with 
reference to this particular program, it 
should be fit to print, and should be 
given treatment on the first page. 


EQUALITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order to keep my farm constituents fully 
informed regarding my program for ag- 
riculture, I have previously had pub- 
lished in the REcorp a summary of pro- 
posed legislation which I have either 
sponsored or cosponsored on behalf of 
agriculture during the present session 
of Congress. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have four additional 
bills listed as additions to that sum- 
mary. 

There being no objection, the addi- 
tions to the summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

LIMITING DAIRY SUPPORT SLASH (S. 2962) 

Providing that price supports for dairy 
products shall not be reduced by more than 
5 percent in any one year. 

SURPLUS FOOD CERTIFICATE ACT OF 1954 (S. 3092) 

To provide supplementary benefits for re- 
cipients of public assistance under Social 
Security Act programs through the issuance 
to such recipients of certificates with a value 
of $10 per month to be used in the acquisi- 
tion of surplus agricultural food products. 
STOPGAP CURB ON DAIRY PRICE CUT (AMEND- 

MENT TO WOOL BILL, 8. 2911) 

To provide that dairy support levels shall 
not be less than support levels of other basic 
commodities, such as feed grains the dairy- 
man must buy, and in no event lowered more 
than 5 percent in any one year. 

EXTENSION or PRESENT SUPPORT LEVELS 
(AMENDMENT TO WOOL BILL, S. 2911) 

Providing for extension for the next 2 years 
of existing levels of price supports on basic 
commodities. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ever 
since Secretary Benson announced, last 
February 15, he intended to reduce dairy 
support prices to the lowest permissible 
level, I have raised my voice in protest 
on this fioor, in order to convey to the 
Senate the overwhelming opposition of 
Minnesota’s thousands of dairy farmers. 

In the course of my previous remarks 
I have endeavored to make clear what 
this blow would mean to the economy of 
my State, and to the economy of our 
Nation. Ihave endeavored to convey the 
still growing belief that it is too drastic 
a blow for our economy to stand at this 
time, and too unjust and unfair a blow 
against the dairy industry. 

I have not just criticized; I have of- 
fered constructive alternatives. I have 
urged the Senate’s Agricultural Commit- 
tee to assert its leadership responsibility 
in taking emergency steps to prevent this 
slash from going into effect until fur- 
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ther decisions can be reached on farm 
legislation generally. I have welcomed 
the introduction of proposed legislation 
which would serve that purpose; and not; 
only have I joined as co-sponsor, with 
my Minnesota colleague, of Senate bill 
2962, but I also have actively recruited 
other cosponsors for that measure, which 
now is before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I have previously taken the floor to 
warn of the time deadlines approach- 
ing, and to urge that the measure be re- 
ported immediately, for action. 

When the likelihood of such a course 
appeared dim, I offered the provisions of 
Senate bill 2962 as an amendment to the 
wool bill, then scheduled for action by 
this body, with the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WitEy] joining me 
as cosponsor, in the hope of bringing 
about a decision by the Senate before 
April 1. 

It is with deep regret that I now note 
the apparent tendency of the majority 
leadership to avert such a showdown by 
deferring action on the wool bill. 

I have endeavored to make it quite 
clear, Mr. President, that the dairy in- 
dustry has conscientiously sought to do 
its part in meeting Secretary Benson’s 
request for alternative proposals, and 
for sound disposal plans for the current 
temporary oversupply of some dairy 
products. I have cited the efforts the 
dairy industry has made and is still mak- 
ing in its own behalf, through a con- 
certed advertising campaign, to stim- 
ulate consumption. 

I have sought to show by Secretary 
Benson’s own words, in press releases is- 
sued by his Department, that higher 
price supports are not alone responsible 
for surplus dairy production; that 4 
years of price support at 90 percent of 
parity did not throw production out of 
balance with demand; that the excess 
dairy production is only a temporary 
situation resulting from an unusual set 
of circumstances beyond the farmer’s 
control; and that if our full dietary needs 
were met, there would not be a surplus 
of milk and dairy products. 

Mr. President, I have called upon Sec- 
retary Benson to reconsider, in the face 
of the mounting evidence that his pro- 
posed action will disrupt America’s dairy 
industry. 

In view of repeated statements by his 
aides that Secretary Benson was required 
by existing law to make such a restric- 
tion—a position in which I do not con- 
cur—I have asked him, if that argument 
is more than just an alibi, to support our 
efforts to change that law by enactment 
of Senate bill 2962. 

Mr. President, I regret the necessity 
for continuing my strong protest against 
letting this dairy slash go into effect. 
Yet I shall continue to protest up to the 
day or the hour it goes into effect. It is 
not too late for the administration to 
reconsider, and to protect our dairy in- 
dustry from this blow. But the time is 
fast slipping away. 

If this administrative action goes into 
effect, the responsibility will rest upon 
this administration, not only for order- 
ing it but for blocking sincere attempts 
to let the decision be made by the Con- 
gress itself. 
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Mr. President, I warn of the reaction 
among dairy farmers. 

I have just returned from a visit to 
Minnesota over the weekend, during 
which I talked with hundreds of farmers 
and many responsible leaders in all seg- 
ments of the dairy industry. They are 
deeply concerned and, to say the least, 
very unhappy. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
one of the meetings I visited was that 
of the Land O' Lakes Creamery Coop- 
erative Association, which is one of the 
largest in the Nation. 

April 1 will be a dark day, indeed, for 
America’s dairy farmers. 

The lower prices for processed dairy 
products ordered into effect that day 
by Secretary Benson will wipe out from 
$600 million to a billion dollars in dairy 
farm income and assets, according to 
estimates of the National Milk Producers 
Federation. For Minnesota alone, the 
Joss is conservatively estimated at 
$2,500,000 a month. That is too drastic 
a blow to toss at any industry. It is 
more than our important dairy industry 
can stand. 

At a time when our economy already 
is slipping, it is a foolish mistake to 
deliberately create new downward pres- 
sures on America’s economy by wiping 
out millions of dollars in farm purchas- 
ing power. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have two clippings—one from 
the Minneapolis Tribune and the other 
from the Minneapolis Star—printed at 
this point in the Ræconn, as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
Farm INCOME DROPS, CITY INCOME RISES 


WASHINGTON.—The Nation’s farmers 
earned 9 percent less money last year while 
city dwellers’ incomes jumped 6 percent, the 
Agriculture Department reported Thursday. 
It blamed sagging farm prices for the re- 
duction. 

The Department reported net farm in- 
come for 1953 at $20,466,000,000. It put non- 
farm, or urban income at $259,099,000,000. 
Farm income last year was at the lowest 
level since 1949, when farmers took in $19,- 
900,000,000. They received $22,458,000,000 in 
1952. City dwellers earned $243,468,000,000 
im 1952. 

Average income of persons living on farms 
in 1953 was $822—a 3 percent drop from 1952. 
Average income for city dwellers was $1,898— 
an increase of 3 percent. The average in- 
come for all Americans was $1,751. 


[From the Minneapolis Star] 


Ercut HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-Two DOLLARS 
AVERAGE Farm INCOME IN 1953—UwNITED 
nei Reports $23 Die From TAKE IN 

2 

WasHincton.—The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported today that the income of the 
farm population last year averaged $882 for 
each person compared with an average of 
$1,898 for the nonfarm population. 

These figures were said to represent a de- 
crease of $23 from 1952 for the farm popu- 
lation and an increase of $56 for the non- 
farm population. The record average for 
the farm population—$986—was said to have 
been reached in 1951. 

Last year’s $1,898 average was reported to 
be the highest on record for the nonfarm 
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population. The decline in the farm income 
reflected lower farm product prices. 

The total income of the farm population 
from all sources was reported at $20,466,- 
000,000 last year, compared with $22,458,000,- 
000 in 1952 and with the record of $23,- 
700,000,000 in 1951. 

The total income of the nonfarm popula- 
tion was reported at a record $259,099,000,000 
last year. 

The reduction in the farm population in- 
come last year was about 8.8 percent on an 
overall basis, but only about 3 percent on 
an individual average basis. The number of 
Persons living on farms last year was smaller 
than the year before. 

Included in the income figures for the 
farm population was the value of farm prod- 
ucts used in the family home, the rental 
value of farm dwellings and returns from 
nonfarm sources, such as outside invest- 
ments, wages for nonfarm work, and the 
like. 

The Department said farm operators, as 
distinguished from farm laborers and other 
nonfarm operators included in the farm pop- 
ulation, realized a net income of $12,802,- 
000,000 from farming operations last year, 
compared with $14,153,000,000 in 1952 and 
with a record high of $15,644,000,000 in 1951. 

Farm production expenses were reported 
at $22,218,000,000 last year, compared with 
$23,027,000,000 in 1952 and with $23,448,000,- 
000 in 1951. 

The Department said the inventory value 
of crops and livestock held on farms declined 
$675 million last year, compared with an 
Increase in value of $654 million in 1952. 

The average net income for the Nation's 
farms was put at $2,212 last year, compared 
with $2,557 in 1952 and with a record $2,884 
in 1948. 

Farmers’ cash receipts from marketings 
last year were estimated at $31 billion, 4 
percent less than in 1952, which was the 
record high. The total volume of market- 
ings of crops and livestock products was up 
4 percent, but farm prices averaged 8 percent 
lower. 

Net income figures by States had not yet 
been determined. But the Department re- 
ported the following State breakdown on 
cash receipts from farm marketings for 1953 
as a percentage of 1952: 

Wisconsin, 92 percent of 1952; Minnesota, 
99; North Dakota, 100; and South Dakota, 98. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ap- 
propriately enough, Secretary Benson 
has chosen April Fools’ Day to invoke 
this blow. But he is not fooling many 
farmers about what it means—the fore- 
runner of lower prices for all farm prod- 
ucts, unless his action is checked by the 
Congress, 

April 1 is a Thursday. I might sug- 
gest that America’s dairymen designate 
it “Black Thursday” and make it a day 
of economic mourning. Perhaps they 
can demonstrate their protest by hang- 
ing black crepe paper on their doors, 
their gateposts, and their mailboxes, or 
by draping it on their milk cans going to 
the creamery. 

Black Thursday should be made the 
rallying day for farmers to speak out in 
any way they can against the economic 
threat confronting them. 

Consumers should not be fooled, either. 
It is going to hurt, rather than help, all 
of them in the long run. Everyone suf- 
fers if we touch off a farm-led depres- 
sion. 

Consumers have been deliberately mis- 
led into believing price supports are re- 
sponsible for what they have been led 
to believe are high food prices. It sim- 
ply is not true, and spokesmen for Secre- 
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tary Benson’s own Department conceded 
it was not true, as far as dairy prices 
were concerned, during a talk last week 
before the Land O' Lakes Creamery As- 
sociation, in Minnesota. 

It is time that more facts and less fic- 
tion were brought forth, to shed light on 
the dairy situation. 

Mr. President, I have here some inter- 
esting figures which have been supplied 
me by Mr. Charles Ommodt, general 
manager of the Cass-Clay Cooperative 
at Moorhead, 


have been supplied to our Agriculture 
Committee. They are figures on the 
cost of butter production in Minnesota. 

They prove beyond much doubt my 
point that dairy products cannot be pro- 
duced and sold below 90 percent of par- 
ity and still bring a fair return to dairy- 
men. Even at 90 percent of parity, with 
herds producing an average of 345 
pounds of fat per year, the farmer re- 
ceives only 45.3 cents an hour for his 
labor. Does Secretary Benson contend 
that 45 cents an hour is too high pay for 
dairy farmers? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have appear at this point in my 
remarks, in the body of the Recorp, the 
statement from Mr. Ommodt entitled “Is 
Butter Too High,” showing production- 
cost figures arrived at in a conference 
with producer members of cow-testing 
associations, agricultural extension per- 
sonnel, and dairy specialists. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Is BUTTER Too HicH? 

Production and feed-cost figures from the 
Minnesota Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation annual summary of 1952: 


Herds reported — 2,503 
Cows reported . ames A gi 
Average number of cows per herd 19.12 
Average pounds of butterfat per cow. 354 
Average feed cost per pound butter- 

6— E cents.. 36.4 


The following production cost figures were 
arrived at in a conference with producer 
members of cow testing associations, agri- 
cultural extension personnel and dairy spe- 
elalists: 

Income and expense statistics: 
20 cows averaging 354 pounds 
— EARR pounds 7, 080 


Value at 72 cents per pound fat. $5, 097. 60 


Value of skim milk 1. 274. 40 
F LS ORE A 6, 372. 00 
Less: 
Feed cost at 36.4 cents per pound 
—: eas ae haan 


Interest at 5 percent 
Veterinarian 7e 
Mo (ee —— 
ya) a ee 
n.. 
Gas-and Gil ee 


Total, operating expenses 


3 88583838 
888888888 


to 


5, 284. 24 


1, 087. 76 
Labor, 120 hours per cow, 2,400 hours; aver- 
age 45.3 cents per hour. 


| 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 400 
dairy-farmer families belonging to the 
Glencoe Butter & Produce Association 
met recently at Glencoe, Minn., to dis- 
cuss this situation. I ask consent to 
have published in the body of the Recorp 
at this point a letter from John F. 
Albrecht, president of that association, 
and the accompanying resolutions 
adopted at that meeting in opposition to 
the drastic slash in dairy price supports. 
You can understand their concern when 
you know that over 50 percent of the 
income in McLeod comes from dairying. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter and resolution printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


GLENCOE BUTTER & PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Glencoe, Minn., March 15, 1954. 
The Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The members of the Glencoe 
Butter & Produce Association passed the 
enclosed two resolutions unanimously at 
their recent annual meeting. They asked me 
to see that you received them. 

Our membership of 600 families of which 
over 400 attended the annual meeting, feel 
very disappointed in the attitude being taken 
by the Department of Agriculture regarding 
dairy supports and the brucellosis indemnity 

ram, 

The resolutions are self-explanatory. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. ALBRECHT, 
President. 


As over 50 percent of the income in McLeod 
County comes from the dairy industry, & 
drop of 15 percent to 75 percent of parity on 
dairy products will cause a tremendous hard- 
ship to dairy farmers and to this community. 
We, the members of the Glencoe Butter & 
Produce Association, urge the passage of the 
bill sponsored by Senators Tyme and HUM- 
PHREY, and others, urging dairy supports be 
changed gradually with not more than a 
5-percent drop a year. 

We further recommend that a change be 
made in the method of supporting dairy 
prices. We feel the consumer should be en- 
titled to receive the best quality dairy prod- 
ucts directly from the dairy plant and not 
have the Government store only the top 
quality product, as with butter where only 
92 score and better butter is scored. We 
further believe that the dairy producer of a 
top-quality product is entitled to 90 percent 
of parity as well as the producers of other 
basic commodities. We resolve that a direct 
type of payment be worked out to pay pro- 
ducing plants an incentive payment for the 
production of a quality product with this 
pro rated to the farmer producer. For ex- 
ample, butter should be supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity on 92 score butter. Ninety- 
three score, 1 cent above; 90 and 91 score, 2 
to 3 cents below 90 percent of parity, with 
no support on a product scoring below 90. 

We, as members of the Glencoe Butter & 
Produce Association, feel that livestock and 
human health is of great importance not 
only to livestock producers but to the whole 
Nation. We resolve that the budget for the 
indemnity program for Bangs and TB be re- 
instated in the budget of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
even those holding honest differences of 
opinion in Minnesota over flexibility in 
price supports protest this dairy slash as 
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too great, too drastic. I have here a let- 
ter from Mr. George Bruch, secretary of 
the Goodhue County Farm Bureau, set- 
ting forth the action taken against the 
dairy slash to 75 percent of parity at a 
meeting of its township directors and 
dairy farmers—a meeting held, incident- 
ally, in the midst of a heavy snowstorm 
that failed to keep these good people 
away. I ask consent to have the letter 
and resolution it contains appear at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 

GOODHUE COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU ASSOCIATION, 
Red Wing, Minn., March 16, 1954. 
Hon. Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Last Friday, March 12, our 
county farm bureau held an open meeting 
from the farm bureau township directors 
and dairy farmers from the various town- 
ships to obtain an expression regarding the 
present developments in the national dairy 
picture. 

In spite of the heavy snowstorm (only 
one in this territory this winter) there was 
@ good representation of dairy leadership at 
the meeting and we felt you would be in- 
terested in knowing the sentiment shown 
by this group of about 40 dairymen. 

The group participated in lively discussion 
of current dairy issues and farm program 
principles. And while they did not back 
away from our previously announced stand 
favoring a degree of fiexibility in our price- 
support program, the group did feel that the 
announced April 1 cut in dairy price sup- 
ports from 90 to 75 percent of parity is 
rather severe. They also recognized that the 
accumulating dairy surpluses and the pres- 
ent provisions of the law gave the Secretary 
little choice except to lower supports. 
However, Congress could greatly relieve the 
present distressed situation by enacting 
stopgap measures while the new farm bill, 
with long-term objectives, is being developed. 
With this in mind, the group unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“We endorse the Thye-Humphrey-Andre- 
sen proposed legislation to continue the 90 
percent support for dairy products as long 
as the 6 basic commodities receive 90 per- 
cent support, and that future cuts in sup- 
port level be not more than 5 percent in 
any one year, and we further endorse the 
proposal of the Minnesota Creamery Asso- 
ciation to e of surplus dairy stock 
through the so-called roll back or wash 
sale plan whereby CCC held dairy prod- 
ucts would be offered to consumers through 
regular trade channels at open market prices 
and the difference made up in payments to 
the dairy plans, who in turn would pass 
these on to producers as additions to their 
original price.” 

We submit this as an expression of a limit- 
ed group of our county dairy farmers for 
your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE BURCH, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. While I have been 
carrying on this fight primarily for the 
economically important dairy industry 
of Minnesota, I find the same strong 
feeling exists in dairymen all over the 
country that they are being discrimi- 
nated against. My mail includes appeals 
from all over the country urging me to 
keep up my efforts against this drastic 
slash. I ask consent to have appear in 
the body of the Recorp at this point 
resolutions on the dairy question adopted 
at a dairy conference held at Orland, 
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Calif., under auspices of the California 
1 Research and Legislative Commit- 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY More THAN 50 
FARMERS ATTENDING THE REGIONAL MEETING 
CALLED BY THE CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH 
AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE FEBRUARY 28, 
1954, ORLAND GRANGE HALL, ORLAND, CALIF. 
Following reports on the Eisenhower- 

Benson fiexible price-support program by 

George Snyder, Orland, and Lynn Raymond, 

Corning, with special reference to the effect 

on dairymen of the proposed 15-percent cut 

in dairy-price supports by the USDA April 

1, the following resolution was adopted after 

full discussion with one abstaining vote: 

“During the period October 1952-October 
1953, the price paid California producers for 
grade B milk fell from $4.70 per hundred- 
weight to $3.81 per hundredweight, or 19.3 
percent. In December 1953, grade B dairy- 
men sustained an additional 29 cents per 
hundredweight cut. 

“During the period October 1952-October 
1953, the price paid grade A producers fell 
from $5.72 per hundredweight to $5.25, or 8.2 
percent. Another drop of 1 cent a quart or 
from 46 cents to 48 cents per hundredweight 
went into effect January 16, 1954. 

“Many dairymen are forced to sell below 
their cost of production. 

“The price of milk cows has dropped an 
average of $125 a head in the past year, rep- 
resenting an inventory loss of over $100 
million on California’s 900,000 dairy cows. 

“In the face of these facts, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson has announced that 
he will drop support prices on dairy products 
(butter, cheese, and nonfat-milk powder) 
from 90 percent to 75 percent parity on April 
1. This would reflect a further loss of 16 
percent per hundredweight of milk and 16.7 
percent per hundredweight of butter to our 
dairymen. If this parity drop is allowed to 
go through a considerable number of Cali- 
fornia’s 25,000 dairies will be forced out of 
business, 

“Dairymen do not have to be bankrupted to 
dispose of our current milk production and 
the accumulation of dairy products which 
this administration has allowed to pile up in 
Government storage. 

“If per capita consumption of fluid milk 
were restored to the 1945 level, consumption 
would increase 12 percent and there would 
not be enough milk to meet demand. 

“With our rapidly growing population we 
should be planning to maintain and in- 
crease our milk reserve, making it available 
to low-income families, the aged, the chil- 
dren in our schools, and hungry people 
abroad: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we take the following 
action: 

“1, Urge immediate passage of S. 2962 
(THYE, Republican, of Minnesota), which 
would make price supports for dairy prod- 
ucts mandatory at a level no lower than 
rigid supports for basic commodities and 
would prohibit a drop greater than 5 percent 
in any one year, 

“2. Support passage of S. 1159 (HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota) and H. R. 7267 
(JoHNSON, Democrat, of Wisconsin), which 
would require 90 to 100 percent parity price 
supports or production payments where ad- 
visable for the following commodities: Dairy 
products, hogs, eggs, poultry, beef cattle, 
lambs, soybeans, barley, oats. 

“3. Restore the $47 million cut from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds for main- 
taining the price-support program. (This 
is the cut recommended in the President’s 
budget.) 

“4, Commend the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report (Repre- 
sentative JESSE P. WoLcorr, Republican, of 
Michigan, chairman, and Senator RALPH E. 
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FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, vice 
chairman) for recommending postponement 
of the Eisenhower-Benson flexible price- 
support program and the modernized parity 
formula, because putting it into effect, ac- 
cording to the report, “may actually place 
the farm family in a worse position.” 

“5. Authorize the California Farm Re- 
search and Legislative Committee to make 
copies of this resolution available to the Cal- 
ifornia representatives in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to Senators Ed J. 
Thye, Ralph E. Flanders, and Hubert Hum- 
phrey, and to Representatives Lester John- 
son and Jesse Wolcott; to President Dwight 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson; to the farm organizations and 
to the press.” 

M. CLAIRE FORBES, 
Regional Vice Chairman, California 
Farm Research and Legislative 
Committee, Presiding Officer. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most respected and recognized 
leaders of the dairy industry in Cali- 
fornia is John S. Watson, of Petaluma, 
former head of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce and member of 
the agricultural committee of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Watson is among those vigor- 
ously raising his voice against this dairy 
slash out in California. 

In a recent address he warned that 
for every dairyman forced out of busi- 
ness, if Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
gets his way, four workers dependent on 
milk production will lose their jobs. 

Let me quote briefly from Mr. Watson: 

We've gone through 2 depressions since 
1920 and seen 1 out of 7 people on relief. 
We'd be fools to let it happen again. 


April Fool's Day, it appears, may prove 
he is right. 

Mr. Watson pointed out what almost 
anybody in the dairy industry could tell 
you if he told the truth—that the Gov- 
ernment’s current butter surplus is proc- 
essor made. He explains that the un- 
certainties created by this administra- 
tion’s policies resulted in processor in- 
ventories being switched from private to 
Government shelves. That is where the 
inventories are today. 

I understand the Western Dairymen’s 
Association’s 3,000 members are circulat- 
ing petitions asking immediate passage 
of S. 2962. I call this growing concern 
in California to the attention of our ma- 
jority leader and urge that he speak out 
in behalf of the great dairy industry in 
his State, instead of sidetracking a 
chance for this body to vote on con- 
tinuing effective price supports for dairy 
products after April 1. 

Mr. President, overemphasis has been 
placed upon our dairy surplus. Con- 
sumers should think about the warning 
voiced by Mike Norton of the National 
Milk Producers Federation at the annual 
meeting of the Land O’ Lakes Creamery 
Association. If we did not always have 
some degree of surplus, he warned, we 
would be forced to have rationing, to 
assure everyone of getting his fair share 
of the supply. Would not consumers 
rather have an abundant supply, than to 
have milk rationed? 

Let me illustrate this dairy supply sit- 
uation in another way, to refute the idea 
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of a terrible surplus hanging over our 
heads. 

When we talk about increasing con- 
sumption, some people think we are 
just visualizing some imaginary goals 
of what we hope might be achieved. 

But we do not have to shoot for the 
moon. If we were to continue to con- 
sume milk at the same rate we have 
consumed it in the past, there would be 
no surplus today. 

We had a great farm forum in Min- 
neapolis last week, to hear the pros and 
cons of some of these farm issues dis- 
cussed. Among the speakers was Her- 
rell DeGraff of the School of Nutrition 
at Cornell University, one of the most 
eminent authorities in his field. What 
did this nutrition expert say? 

If America’s growing population had 
consumed milk during 1953 at the same 
rate per capita as our people did in 
1945, there would be no dairy surplus at 
all today. 


I cite these illustrations, Mr. President, 
to show it is not a hopeless situation the 
dairy industry faces. It is a challenging 
situation, however, and one in which 
dairy farmers are entitled to fair and 
equitable treatment from their Govern- 
ment while they strive to restore better 
markets. 

On the question of milk consumption, 
I ask consent to have published at this 
point a constructive editorial from The 
Grand Rapids Herald-Review of Grand 
Rapids, Minn., of which Larry Rossman 
is the fine editor. It is entitled, “A Story 
of Two Quarts.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


A STORY or Two Quarts 


There are various kinds of quarts. One 
is of whisky. That quart is in a very fancy 
bottle with labels and stamps. It may cost 
$5 of which the taxes would be about half. 

That quart is not a good one. The fellow 
who takes it home and drinks too much of 
it at a time may quarrel with his wife, be 
mean to his children and insulting to his 
friends. If the bottle becomes his ultimate 
master he will be picked up in a gutter, out 
of a job and headed for skid row. 

The other kind of a quart is a quart of 
milk. It costs up to about 20 cents. When 
father takes milk home mother starts to 
make something good for supper. The chil- 
dren all have a glass. A famous doctor says 
that if the fellow who has cramps in his 
legs at night will drink a glass of milk a day 
the cramps will go away. 

For the cost of one harmful quart of booze 
the family can get a quart of good milk for 
every day of the month. 

Now comes the monkey business. 

The fellow who sells the quart of whisky 
sells it at fixed price, or practically so, be- 
cause cutting prices is not considered ethical 
in the booze business. The Government 
discourages it. 

Now comes Ezra Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Benson is a virtuous man 
who would probably not touch a glass of 
strong drink. He is, economically, an enemy, 
not of booze, but of milk. He puts out an 
order that the farmer who has been produc- 
ing that quart of milk for about 8 cents 
should get only 7 cents for it. 

All of this means one thing. The farmer 
says that he is tired of milking. He made 
no money at 8 cents. He sells the cow to 
the stockyards where she is made into canned 
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beef, The man who once milked gets a job 
in a tavern. He can do better with a white 
apron handing out the suds. 

This is not fantastic. It is a simple illus- 
tration of the different values which even 
good people put upon common things of life. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead has 
long been perhaps one of the foremost 
farm journals in this country. It agrees 
that Secretary Benson is making a mis- 
take in lowering supports on dairy prod- 
ucts, instead of trying to take a more 
constructive course of expanding mar- 
kets for all livestock products. 

In an editorial entitled “For Better 
Prices,” it offers the kind of positive ap- 
proach to our farm problems I would 
like to see more of in the Department of 
Agriculture today. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial to which 
I refer appear in the body of the record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For BETTER Prices 


Some farmers are writing to their Con- 
gressmen and saying, “Don’t pass the Benson 
farm bill.” This is pretty good advice as far 
as it goes, but it isn't enough. 

Congressmen should be voting for a good 
farm program as well as against a bad one, 
They would appreciate being told what you 
would like them to vote for. 

What should that be? On the basis of 
what farmers have reported to us through the 
Wallace-Homestead poll, we'd pick the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Expand the market for livestock prod- 
ucts. After all, the Corn Belt gets the big 
end of its living from livestock. Iowa farm- 
ers get 84 percent of their money from this 
source, So farmers would like to have a Ped- 
eral food-stamp program to get more meat, 
milk, and eggs to folks who need this help. 
And a good many farmers want production 
payments if necessary to keep dairy products 
from dropping still farther. 

2. Expand the market for exports. This 
means skillful use of giveaway programs, as 
well as sales campaigns, It means a special 
effort to move wheat. 

3. Make production control really work by 
taking diverted acres out of production for 
market. Use a soil conservation base instead 
of the historical base. 

Up until now, Secretary Benson has given 
little help in expanding livestock markets. 
Instead, he is lowering supports on dairy 
products and is apparently trying to get 
plenty of cheap feed produced in 1954. This 
means lower prices of hogs, beef, cattle, and 
eggs next year. 

On export sales, Benson, needled by the 
Farm Bureau, is making an effort. Give 
him credit for that. 

On production control, Benson is failing. 
The present program—according to his own 
admission—won’'t reduce feed grain supplies. 

Worst of all, Secretary Benson has the de- 
lusion that by lowering supports he'll get 
farmers to cut production. If you lower the 
price of corn and raise the price of beans, 
you'll get more beans, that’s true. But if 
you lower the price of everything, will farm- 
ers cut production on everything? They 
never have. 

See what happens this year with 80-per- 
cent supports on soybeans instead of 90 per- 
cent and with 75 percent supports on dairy 
products instead of 90 percent. 

When you write to your Congressman, say, 
“The Corn Belt’s business is livestock. We 


want a farm program that helps our busi- 
ness.“ 


1954 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
again I warn that time is running out. 


Already the effect of this proposed 
dairy slash is being felt, even before it 
officially goes into effect. 

One of my dairyman constituents has 
sent me a photostat of a notice to farm- 
ers which was posted on the door of a 
cream-buying station last week in Min- 
nesota. It confirms what I have said all 
along, that the butter trade would cer- 
tainly be forced to dump all of its stocks 
onto the Government as a result of this 
order. But it goes even further. It re- 
veals that the trade is jumping the gun 
on the new lower prices, starting today. 
I call attention to the last sentence of 
the notice saying: 

So they will have butter on hand to sell 
at the new price April 1, they will discount 
the market 814 cents—probably from March 
22 on. 


I ask consent that the text of this 
notice on New Support Prices be pub- 
lished in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

New SUPPORT Price 

As you, no doubt, have heard over the 
radio and read in the papers, the support 
price on butter, effective April 1, will be 75 
percent of parity. 

What does this mean? It means the but- 
ter price will be down 8% cents per pound. 
To cover this drop on butter, we will have to 
reduce our paying price on butterfat 11 cents 
per pound, 

The thing we are most concerned about, 
and that which calls for immediate action, is 
to get our paying price down fast enough to 
prevent an inventory loss of 8% cents on 
butter on hand as of April 1. 

We, as well as others in the creamery 
business, have no protection or price guar- 
anty on butter on hand or butterfat not 
churned as of April 1. Therefore, every ef- 
fort should be put forth to adjust paying 
quotations as well as move products fast. No 
buyer, whether it be a broker in Chicago or 
New York, or a retail store, will be caught 
with an inventory of butter on hand as of 
April 1. So they will have butter on hand to 
sell at the new price April 1, they will dis- 
count the market 814 cents—probably from 
March 22 on, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. As a result of Mr. 
Benson’s order we are going to see the 
greatest pile of surplus butter the Gov- 
ernment has ever known. 

I hope Members of this body who rep- 
resent primarily urban populations will 
not make the mistake of thinking it is 
only the dairy farmers and other farmers 
who are deeply concerned about the ad- 
verse effects of the Department of Agri- 
culture policy. Day after day my mail 
brings me letters and petitions from 
business groups and businessmen, urging 
that supports be maintained at effective 
levels to keep our economy from going 
into a tailspin, 

It is commendable to see such interest 
in our rural communities; it is a sign 
that Main Street businessmen are aware 
of where the money comes from to keep 
them in business, I am proud of the way 
Minnesota's business people are rallying 
behind our farmers in their fight for bet- 
ter equality of opportunity. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Orville Amdahl, of Kerkhoven, 
Minn., with regard to agricultural price 
supports be included in the body of the 
RECORD. 

I also ask that it be noted in the REc- 
orp that a total of 133 businessmen in 
Kerkhoven, Raymond, and Benson, 
Minn., have gone on record in favor of 
a farm price-support program at 90 to 
100 percent of parity. Inasmuch as this 
resolution has appeared in the RECORD 
before, it is not necessary to print their 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KERKHOVEN, MINN., March 6, 1954. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. HUMPHREY: Mr. Nelson and I 
have just completed contacting all business- 
men and their employees in the village of 
Kerkhoven. The purpose of this was to find 
out just how nonfarm people feel about 
farm prices. The results were very interest- 
ing in view of the fact that this is generally 
considered a Republican town. Nearly 100 
percent are for continued high supports of 
all farm products. 

I would favor a program of acreage con- 
trols to control surpluses. But I don’t see 
how we can take acreage controls and re- 
duction in parity prices and still keep up 
our economy. In other words we must keep 
up farm income so that he might buy the 
products of labor and thus keep unemploy- 
ment at a minimum, 

We know you are working for this pro- 
gram and we pledge our support to you. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE AMDAHL, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a petition 
signed by 16 businessmen from the com- 
munity of Maynard, Minn., in support of 
99 to 100 percent of parity for all farm 
products be included in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It is not neces- 
sary that the names be printed. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the undersigned, ask you in 
all sincerity to vote and fight for farm sup- 
port prices of no less than 90 percent to 100 
percent of parity, figured under the old parity 
formula for all farm products. 

We are strictly opposed to any sliding scale 
and to the use of the new parity formula, as 
our place of business will suffer tremendously 
if the sliding scale is forced upon the Ameri- 
can farmer. We strongly urge that the Sen- 
ate and House of the Congress of the United 
States will not let Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson's 75-percent parity on dairy products 
go into effect, but rather reinstate them at 
not less than 90 percent. 

Clifford Huseby, oil business; Arthur 
Jacobsen, oil business; Orien Docken, 
television and radio; Harold Huseby, 
barber; W. A. Moen, banking; A. R. 
Christenmoss, grocery; Christ Olsen, 
trucking; Merlin Anderson, cafe; Wm. 
A. Brown, Red Owl; E. G. Huin, May- 
nard Creamery; B. G. Shelrud, May- 
nard News; C. M. Lowntson, Maynard 
blacksmith; L. M. Swaws, theater; 
Adolph Olson, Maynard produce; G. J. 
Eggen, insurance; F. W. Jensen, ele- 
vator manager; all of Maynard, Minn, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a telegram 
which I have received from the Douglas 
County delegation to the district Farm- 
ers Union meeting, endorsing the Dairy 
Products Marketing Act of 1954, be in- 
cluded in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I also ask that the names of the 
delegates be printed. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN., March 10, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, undersigned, delegation from Douglas 
County attending the district Farmers Union 
meeting tonight endorsed unanimous the 
Dairy Products Marketing Act of 1954. 

Orin Foslien, Garfield; Carl J. Newhouse, 
Alexandria; Norman Foslein, Garfield; 
Rueben Hverda, Alexandria; Oscar 
Glocke, Alexandria; Christ H. Ammer, 
Alexandria; Cliff Floding, Alexandria; 
F. W. Foslien, Garfield; Conrad Fos- 
lien, Garfield; Fred C. Stahl, Alexan- 
dria, Delphin Wesen, Alexandria; Frank 
Yakda, Alexandria; Gilman Gilbertson, 
Garfield; Howard Platcher, Alexandria; 
Henry Jentseen, Parkers Prairie; Oscar 
Newhouse, Brandon; Theo Foslien, 
Garfield; Julius Arneson, Garfield. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Plainview Co-op 
Creamery Association on February 13, 
in connection with dairy price supports, 
be included in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PLAINVIEW CO-OP CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION, 
Plainview, Minn., March 13, 1954. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stn: For your consideration we are 
informing you of a resolution passed at a 
board meeting of the Plainview Co-op 
Creamery Association on February 13, 1954. 

“Whereas the Government has supported 
the price of dairy products at 90 percent 
parity and allowed it to deteriorate into an 
uneatable product: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the board of the Plainview 
Co-op Creamery go on record as being in 
favor of letting the price seek its supply- 
and-demand level; then subsidize the pro- 
ducer to the extent necessary to give him an 
income equal to 100 percent parity. The 
money that has been used in the past to 
purchase dairy products that have spoiled 
in storage could be used to pay this subsidy.” 

We suggest that subsidies be varied in rela- 
tion to the quality of the products delivered 
by the individual producer, 

We thank you for your interest in the 
problems of the dairy industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis DICKERMAN, 


President. 
ARTHUR OLIN, 
Vice President. 
GERALD GREIVE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
HERBERT WEIS, 
WILLIAM RAHMAN, 
ALFRED J. DRENCKHOLM, 
MILTON SCHWARTZ, 
Directors. 
GLENN G. HASSE, 
Operator-Manager. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 2 resolu- 
tions which I have received from the 
Louisville Farmers Union local, Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., favoring mandatory sup- 
ports of 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities, and the development of 
more public power, be included in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


Rep LAKE FALLS, MINN., March 8, 1954. 
Hon, Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We submit the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“RESOLUTION 1 

“The Louisville Local, No. 36, goes on rec- 
ord favoring mandatory supports of 100 per- 
cent of parity for all farm commodities, 
based on the old parity formula. 

“1, That oats, barley, flax, and rye shall be 
included as basics to receive the same con- 
sideration for mandatory supports of not 
less than 90 percent of parity, based on the 
old parity formula. 

“2. That perishable commodities shall be 
supported on equal basis with nonperish- 
able, and that these supports shall be made 
directly to the producer in the form of com- 
pensatory payments. 

“RESOLUTION 2 

“We, the Louisville Farmers Union Local, 
go on record favoring development of more 
public power; and are opposed to any legis- 
lation which will hinder the present method 
of distributing public power to our REA co- 
operatives and municipalities. 

“We further resolve that under no condi- 
tion should the preference clause or with- 
drawal clause be altered so that REA coop- 
eratives must estimate their power needs in 
advance. 

“We favor increased loans to REA coop- 
eratives for transmission lines to transmit 
power from public power projects. 

“We are opposed to the awarding of fran- 
chise to private power companies for build- 
ing small dams such as was awarded to the 
Idaho Powér Co. in Hells Canyon, as it does 
not develop our natural resources to their 
maximum, thereby depriving the people in 
those areas of an abundant supply of low- 
cost power.” 

LOUISVILLE FARMERS’ UNION 
LocaL, Rep LAKE COUNTY, 

Mrs. JOHN Mater, Secretary. 

LESLIE FLAGE, President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the an- 
swer, Mr. President? Will the adminis- 
tration give the Senate an opportunity 
to vote on this question, or must we 
reach Black Thursday and let the dras- 
tic blow hit our dairy industry by de- 
fault? The responsibility belongs to the 
administration, although many of its 
stanchest supporters in this body are 
just as concerned as I am over the dan- 
gers of letting dairy prices fall so dras- 
tically on April 1. Once more, I appeal 
for reconsideration. Once more, I ap- 
peal for the administration to agree 
that it would be only fair to avert this 
slash in dairy supports, until some de- 
cision has been reached on an overall 
farm program. 

Let me say, as I conclude my remarks, 
that our economy is going down at the 
rate of an increase in unemployment of 
approximately 500,000 a month. This is 
nothing to laugh off. However, this 
Kind of cut in the income of dairy pro- 
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ducers can only add fuel to the flames 
of the recession. 

I wish the Secretary of Agriculture 
would go to the President, or the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary, and that they 
would give the Congress a few more 
months in which to devise a sensible pro- 
gram. Give us an opportunity to pro- 
vide equity for our farm people. I say 
to the President of the United States 
and to his Secretary of Agriculture that 
if this dairy support slash is permitted 
to go into effect, the economie conse- 
quences will indeed be dire, and may well 
be disastrous. I wish to go on record in 
the Senate at this late hour by saying 
that if on April 1 this tragic economic 
blow falls on thousands of our dairy 
farmers throughout America, the eco- 
nomic consequences will be felt in every 
bank, every industry, every shop, and 
every factory. No one will be to blame 
except this administration. 

I do not intend to stand idly by and see 
the economy of my State liquidated. I 
remember that upon one occasion the 
great Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Churchill, said that he had not be- 
come the King’s first minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire. Let me say that I did not become 
Minnesota’s junior Senator to stand idly 
by in the Senate and watch the literal 
liquidation of a great dairy economy. 

I speak here today for a State of 3 
million people which is going to suffer 
economic troubles beyond what anyone 
can now foresee. I submit that this is 
nothing short of tragic. It is being ac- 
complished by an edict, by an adminis- 
trative order. It is being done at the 
will of the Executive and his Secretary. 
I call upon the President, who is a good 
man, a considerate man, to reconsider 
the action which has been taken by his 
Secretary. If the President does not 
know it now, his Secretary is an unpopu- 
lar man in American farm areas. If the 
President does not realize it, let it come 
from one who wants to see our farm 
economy protected and preserved. 

If this kind of policy is pursued Amer- 
ican agriculture will be set back for 
years—not only agriculture, but every 
community and every business. 

I appeal to the President as I have 
never appealed to any other man in pub- 
lic life, to take the action which is neces- 
sary to protect us and to give us time 
in the Congress to review the whole 
policy and to work with the President 
and the Secretary for a constructive and 
sensible solution to our difficulties. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to make one observation 
for the benefit of my friend from Min- 
nesota, without entering into an argu- 
ment with him on the subject. I am 
confident that the President of the 
United States, if I know him, certainly 
does not want to liquidate the economy 
of any State, but wants to do his utmost 
to solve the farm problem, which, as we 
all know, is extremely difficult. 

5 HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 


March 22 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 23, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 22 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Bernhard Gettelman, of Wisconsin, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 37, with headquarters at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to fill an existing vacancy. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 
of sections 504 and 515, Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 

Lt. Gen. Laurence Carbee Craigie, 61A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, to be commander, Allied Air 
Forces, Southern Europe, with rank of lieu- 
tenant general and to be lieutenant general 
in the United States Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. David Myron Schlatter, 62A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be commandant, Armed Forces 
Staff College, with rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral and to be lieutenant general in the 
United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Sarsfield Power, 481A, 
Regular Air Force, to be commander, Air 
Research and Development Command, with 
rank of lieutenant general and to be leuten- 
ant general in the United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Roger Maxwell Ramey, 91A, Reg- 
ular Air Force, to be commander, Fifth Air 
Force, with rank of lieutenant general and 
to be lieutenant general in the United States 
Air Force, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Infinite and eternal God, whose di- 
vine providence is ever round about us, 
inspire our minds and hearts this day 
with faith and fortitude, with wisdom 
and understanding. 

May this moment of prayer be a veri- 
table moment of vision when the light of 
heaven shall fill our souls and dispel all 
fear and foreboding. 

Grant that our whole life may be per- 
meated and pervaded by a spirit which 
seeks to help mankind in its longings 
and hopes for freedom and peace, 

May we give sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the brokenhearted and heavy 
laden who, in their sorrows and strug- 
gles, are tempted to yield to defeatism 
and despair. 

Wilt Thou bestow peace of mind upon 
our wounded colleagues as they daily 
fight so bravely to regain health of body 
and to Thy name, through Christ Jesus, 
2 Lord, we shall ascribe all the praise. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 18, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On March 10, 1954: 

H. R. 711. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
R. Ekholm; 

H. R. 749. An act for the relief of Shue- 
Fook Fung; 

H. R. 788. An act for the relief of Beryl 
Williams; 

H. R. 823. An act for the relief of Abraham 
G. Sakin; 

H.R.965. An act for the relief of Michael 
Demcheshen; 

H.R.1339. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Soon Tai Ryang; 

H. R. 1495. An act for the relief of Louis M. 
Jacobs; 

H. R. 1649. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gisela Walter Sizemore; 

H. R. 2035. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michaline Borzecka; 

H. R. 2387, An act for the relief of William 
M. Smith; 

H. R. 2507. An act for the relief of Alfonso 
Gatti; 

H. R. 2622. An act for the relief of Maria 
Teresa Ortega Perez; 

H. R. 2623. An act for the relief of Jose M. 
Thomasa-Sanchez, Adela Duran Cuevas de 
Thomasa, and Jose Maria Thomasa Duran; 

H. R. 2774. An act for the relief of Endre 
Szende, Zsuzsanna Szende, Katalin Szende 
(a minor), and Maria Szende (a minor); 

H. R. 2817. An act for the relief of George 
A. Ferris; : 

H. R. 3236. An act for the relief of Constan- 
tin and Lucia (Bercescu) Turcano; and 

H. R. 6130. An act to permit a first prefer- 
ence for former owners of certain dwellings 
being sold under Lanham War Housing Act. 

On March 15, 1954: 

H. R. 687. An act for the relief of Sister 
Walfreda (Anna Nelles), and Sister Amal- 
trudis (Gertrude Schneider); 

H. R. 824. An act for the relief of Demetri- 
ous Konstantno Papanicolaou; 

H. R. 828. An act for the relief of Dr. Vin- 
cenzo Guzzo; 

H. R. 907. An act for the relief of Wolody- 
myr Hirniak; 

H. R. 946. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Blackstone; 

H. R. 1346. An act for the relief of Zia 
Edin Taheri and Frances Hakimzadeh 
Taheri; 

H. R. 1358. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Marcelino J. Avecilla and Dr. Teodora A. 
Pidelino-Avecilla; 

H. R. 1688. An act for the relief of Henry 


Ty; 

H. R. 1795. An act for the relief of Helena 
Shostenko; 

H. R. 1883: An act for the relief of Frank- 
lin Jim; 

H. R.2326. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue in 
effect the provisions thereof relating to the 
authorized personnel strengths of the Armed 
Forces; 

H. R. 2504. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Adelaide Canelas and Maria Isabel Franco; 

H. R. 3005. An act for the relief of Charles 
Sabah; 

H. R. 3275. An act for the relief of the 
Bracey-Welsh Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 3455. An act for the relief of Jalal 
Rashtian; and 

H. R. 3749. An act for the relief of Wolde- 
mar Jaskowsky. 

On March 16, 1954: 

H. R. 5773. An act to provide for the re- 
fund, under certain conditions, of money 
paid as premiums on United States Govern- 
ment life insurance or national service life 
insurance which is canceled for fraud; and 

H. J. Res. 355. Joint resolution amending 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
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On March 17, 1954: 

H.R.1967. An act for the relief of the 
Stebbins Construction Co.; 

H. R. 2567. An act to amend the act of 
July 26, 1947 (61 Stat. 493), relating to the 
relief of certain disbursing officers; and 

H. R. 2984. An act to prohibit reduction of 
any rating of total disability or permanent 
total disability for compensation, pension, 
or insurance purposes which has been in 
effect for 20 or more years. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a concurrent reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 70. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the designation and observance of 
March 7 of each year as Friendship Day. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 179. An act for the relief of Insun Lee; 

S. 214. An act for the relief of Geraldine B. 
Mathews; 

S. 1548. An act to provide for the exchange 
between the United States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico of certain lands and 
interests in lands in Puerto Rico; 

S. 2108. An act for the relief of Lieselotte 
Sommer; 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ala 
Olejcak (nee Holubowa); and 

S. Con. Res. 63. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing churches and synagogs to give spe- 
cial prayers on Easter Sunday for those 
denied freedom to worship behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H. R. 3832) entitled “An act for the 
relief of Mrs. Orinda Josephine Quigley,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. WILEY, Mr. 
Butter of Maryland, and Mr. KILGORE to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was granted 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered, 


WHAT IS GOOD FOR THE COUNTRY 
IS GOOD FOR GENERAL MOTORS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the debate on the floor of the 
House on the Internal Revenue Act, on 
March 18, last, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] was making an 
address and at one point he misquoted 
Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, to the 
effect that Mr. Wilson said, “What is 
good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” 
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At that time I asked the gentleman to 
yield for a correction and he refused to 
yield. I am getting a little tired of that 
constant misquotation which has been 
denied many times and never did occur. 
It is a smear type of attack, and I think 
it should cease. ; 

Mr. Wilson’s statement was: “What is 
good for the country is good for General 
Motors.” He did not say: “What is good 
for General Motors is good for the coun- 
try.” His correct statement appeared in 
the November 13 issue of the U. S. News 
& World Report among other places. 

I think that sort of misquotation 
should cease on the part of my good 
friends on the right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 


A SPIRITUAL STAMP FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the world is 
triggered for self-destruction. 

Unless, unless we invoke the help of 
our Divine Creator to control the hide- 
ous power that, once unleashed in all its 
fury, could ravage the face of the earth. 

At this anxious time in man’s history 
we need to pray for His guidance. 

We need His redeeming love to save 
humanity from the disaster, final and 
obliterating, that it may bring upon it- 
self. 

We must find the lost road to hope and 
redemption that begins with Christmas, 
the birthday of Christ, and the symbol 
of faith to men of all creeds. 

We in the United States are inclined 
to depend upon our massive material 
power to protect us. Yet, we are uneasy. 
First, we put together the A-bomb and 
feel secure for a while, until the Com- 
munists match us. Then we go out ahead 
with the H-bomb, but they catch up 
with us. Year by year physical power 
and nervous tension mount, building to- 
ward a worldwide explosion that will 
only result in mutual defeat and chaos, 
unless we turn to God. 

Our Founding Fathers did, but some- 
where along the way we transferred our 
reverence to material power that fails to 
bring us peace or good will. 

Deep in our hearts we sense this want. 

President Eisenhower began his in- 
augural address with a prayer, because 
he sensed the limitations of man in deal- 
ing with the soul-shaking problems of 
our times. 

Up and down our land are the signs 
of reviving faith, as Americans realize 
that it will take more than nuclear 
energy to survive. 

I believe the time has come for our 
Republic to assert its trust in God as 
opposed to atheistic communism. 

A step in this direction would be the 
issuance of a special Christmas stamp 
by the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment to commemorate this blessed day. 
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A crusade for spirituality is as neces- 
sary as the crusade for freedom in com- 
bating the modern paganism that would 
enslave the world. 

To mobilize the finest of our own re- 
sources, and to bring hope to oppressed 
peoples everywhere. 

Even behind the Iron Curtain, where 
mail from the United States will bear the 
stamp of our belief in God, and give 
courage to those who ‘ook to us for some- 
thing more than material help. That 
will appeal to the deepest longings of 
their hearts. 

I am indebted to the Reverend 
Clinton W. Carvell, of the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church in North An- 
dover, Mass., for this inspiring idea. 

As the Reverend Carvell suggests: 

Due to the fact that Phillips Brooks was 
the author of the famous Christmas hymn 
O Little Town of Bethiehem, it would seem 
to me that a stamp with his picture on it, 
and possibly a few notes of the music scale 
with the first line of the hymn, would be 
most fitting and proper. 


Gifts and toys have their place in the 
celebration of Christmas. But we must 
never forget that the coming of the 
Christchild lifted humanity from despair 
and brought it the grace of redemption, 
then and now. 

Tens of millions of Americans, irre- 
spective of race or creed, hunger for this 
affirmation of our belief in a higher pow- 
er. One that will give meaning and di- 
rection to our leadership in behalf of 
freedom. 

A Christmas stamp honoring the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God will bea: testimony to the 
eternal truths by which we must set our 
course. 

It will be a sign of our unity and our 
faith for peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men. 


PARITY FORMULA FOR MILK AND 
BUTTERFAT 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 15 I introduced H. R. 
8388, to extend support prices on dairy 
products at 90 percent of parity after 
April 1 for a period of time until the 
Congress of the United States can for- 
mally adopt a program to cover milk and 
butterfat. 

It is only 10 days, until April 1, when 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s pro- 
gram for lowering dairy supports to 75 
percent goes into effect. 

I wish to state that I have written to 
all of my colleagues on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture urging them to 
give this matter their immediate atten- 
tion. I hope that the committee does 
take action, because the economic situa- 
tion in the dairy industry has become 
critical. 

It is my understanding that no other 
bill has been introduced to take care of 
this pressing problem facing the dairy 
industry as of April 1. I wish to state 
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that I do not care if my bill or some other 
bill—urging the same action—is reported 
out by the committee, but something 
should be done at once. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


BRIG. GEN. PATRICK J. RYAN 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Minnesota and the 6th District 
are proud of Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan, 
who has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent to be Army Chief of Chaplains 
with the rank of major general. 

Monsignor Ryan’s record of distin- 
guished service to his church and to his 
country make him a worthy candidate 
for this high honor. The President is to 
be commended on the wisdom of entrust- 
ing the spiritual care of our Army to the 
able leadership of this soldier-priest. 

During World War II, General Ryan 
went to north Africa with the Third 
Infantry Division and became Chief 
Chaplain of the Fifth Army in 1943. He 
served with it in the campaigns in Sicily 
and Italy. 

As testimony to his untiring devotion 
to the men of our Army, he wears the 
Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star as 
well as the decorations of three grateful 
foreign governments. 

Pope Pius XII elevated him to the rank 
of domestic prelate in 1947 with the rank 
of right reverend monsignor. 

Commissioned in the Regular Army in 
1928, Monsignor Ryan’s military service 
is marked by various assignments of 
responsibility which have given him wide 
experience in the spiritual ministry of 
the Armed Forces. 

He has served as the director of plans 
and training in the Office of the Chief of 
Chaplains and has twice served as 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains. His previ- 
ous service at Walter Reed Hospital and 
with our armies in the field in war and 
peace have given him a deep insight into 
the problems of our soldiers. 

General Ryan was born and raised in 
Manannah, Minn., and completed his 
undergraduate education at St. Thomas 
College in St. Paul, Minn. He prepared 
for the priesthood at St. Paul Seminary 
and later served St. Helena’s parish in 
Minneapolis before entering the Army. 

A man of strong faith and stout cour- 
age, General Ryan will continue to give 
generously of his talents to strengthen 
the religious life of the Army and to give 
every man the opportunity to worship 
in his own faith and to have the guid- 
ance of his ministers. The great obli- 
gation of a nation rooted in Christian 
tradition to provide for the spiritual care 
of its men in arms will be faithfully dis- 
charged under his leadership. 
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We Minnesotans congratulate both 
General Ryan and the Army on this 
worthy appointment. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. I should 
like to join with the gentleman in hon- 
oring General Ryan, whom I have known 
for many years and who I know is very 
much loved in and out of the service for 
the fine capabilities that he has as Chief 
of the Chaplains. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Minnesota for having 
the honor of representing the district 
from which Monsignor Ryan comes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE 
PANAMA RAILROAD 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1950 the Congress had occa- 
sion to consider certain basic legislation 
relating to the reorganization of the 
Panama Canal, the Panama Railroad 
Company, and their respective admin- 
istrations. I had the honor of serving 
as chairman of the subcommittee which 
reported that legislation to the House. 
The reorganization which our subcom- 
mittee recommended was approved in 
Public Law 841, 81st Congress. 

Much concentrated work and study 
were devoted to the deliberations of our 
committee. The accounting procedures 
to be employed in connection with the 
reorganization were thoroughly exam- 
ined and were, in some detail, spelled out 
in the legislation in a manner designed 
to permit conscientious executives of the 
reorganized agencies to carry out the 
basic philosophy and policy of the legis- 
lation which our subcommittee recom- 
mended. 

In brief, that philosophy and policy 
contemplated the establishment of a 
business type of organization for the 
operation of commercial enterprises— 
including transits—at the canal, a busi- 
ness type of accounting for the canal 
functions, proper charges to national de- 
fense on an equitable basis, and proper 
segregation of each of the various enter- 
prises in the Canal Zone. It was con- 
templated that the reorganized enter- 
prise would be self-supporting, as a 
whole, and in each of its component 
parts. 

A commercial audit was made by a 
nationally recognized firm of account- 
ants, and for the first time in its history, 
the Panama Canal was appraised in the 
light of its primary purpose, namely, the 
business-like operation of a great trans- 
portation facility. The subsequent ac- 
counting system, and the application of 
the figures so obtained, were now used 
to fix the tolls charged to the users of the 
canal. All of this was according to the 
intent of the Congress when the 1950 
act was passed. 
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It is fair to say that, as a result of 
the enactment of that legislation, con- 
siderable progress has been made in the 
areas which it was designed to cover. 
Certain improvements in business-type 
practices which have been adopted are 
directly attributable to the 1950 legisla- 
tion. The reorganized enterprise has not 
only paid its own way, but has shown 
a considerable annual return to the Gov- 
ernment since 1950 over and above all 
expenses and the annual interest and 
depreciation charges provided in the 
legislation. 

Certain proposals involved in connec- 
tion with the 1955 budget, however, ap- 
pear to circumvent the policy of the 1950 
act. These include, among other things, 
the budget method of allocation of gen- 
eral corporate charges—the net cost of 
civil government, interest, and general 
and administrative expenses—among the 
corporate divisions of the Company, pro- 
posals for amortization of certain 
charges, and a proposal of an establish- 
ment of reserves for repairs and improve- 
ments of the canal, 

In the course of the 1950 legislative 
history, these subjects were seriously 
considered by our subcommittee. With 
respect to allocation of the net cost of 
civil government, we provided in that 
legislation that substantial weight 
should be given to a precise formula. 
With respect to amortization, we delib- 
erately omitted this item from section 
412 (b) of the 1950 bill after careful 
consideration. With respect to the es- 
tablishment of reserves for repairs and 
improvements no such program as is now 
being proposed was contemplated in the 
legislation. 

A basic premise of the 1950 act was 
that within its framework sound ac- 
counting practices would be conscien- 
tiously followed by the canal adminis- 
tration and related agencies to make ef- 
fective the careful program which the 
1950 act laid out. Proposals for depar- 
ture from the express or implicit pro- 
visions of that act require further legis- 
lation, Mr. Speaker, before they can be 
properly adopted. Before overturning 
our careful work on the subject, those 
making such proposals should submit 
them to the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees so that they may have as thor- 
ough and comprehensive consideration 
as we gave them in 1950. Certainly, the 
Congress is entitled to know who opposes 
the act, and why. 

Until legislation is so considered and 
revised, the mandates of the 1950 act 
should be carefully followed by the canal 
administration. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. POWELL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes on 
Wednesday, March 24, following the leg- 
islative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, our Democratic friends have 
been telling us a lot about unemploy- 
ment, bemoaning the fact that so many 
are out of jobs. Of course, we sympa- 
thize with them in that respect. We 
sympathize far more with the unem- 
ployed. But it occurs to me it might 
be helpful if our Democratic friends 
would join in the enactment of legisla- 
tion which would in some degree at least 
prevent some of this unemployment. 

The press calls attention to the fact 
that 100 bakers over in Baltimore are 
striking and that as a result 3,000 A. & P. 
employees are out of a job. Who really 
causes this unemployment we do not 
know. How long are we going to go 
along with legislation that permits a 
man, because he does not want to work 
on the terms offered, to prevent 100 or 
more times that number from going to 
their jobs—jobs which they must have 
if they are to make both ends meet? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
one of the ablest, most industrious Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Have we not more 
people employed in the United States to- 
day than we have ever had in the history 
of our country? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
know about that, though I think the 
gentleman is correct in assuming we 
have. Maybe too many people have been 
coming into the country too fast, maybe 
too many are being born and growing up. 
All I know is we have this situation of 
unemployment, and because of it up in 
the Northeast some of your factories 
may go to the South. I hope not. 


SEVENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 261) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States? 

I am transmitting herewith the 70th 
Annual Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. This report covers 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WITTE House, March 22, 1954. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
WORKS ACT OF 1954 
Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 479 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 36] 
Albert Hand Osmers 
Battle : Harrison, Va. Patman 
Becker Hart Patten 
Bentley Heller Patterson 
Boland Hess Powell 
Bonin Hillings Radwan 
Boykin Hinshaw Reed, N. Y, 
Bramblett Holt Regan 
Brown, Ohio Holtzman Richards 
Buckley Howell Rivers 
Celler Hunter Roberts 
Chelf Javits Rooney 
Chudoff Jensen Roosevelt 
Clardy Jones, Ala. Scott 
Colmer Judd Shafer 
Condon Kearney Shelley 
Corbett Kelley, Pa. Short 
Cotton Keogh Smith, Kans, 
Coudert Kersten, Wis. Steed 
Delaney Klein Stringfellow 
Dingell Lucas Taylor 
Dodd Lyle Thornberry 
Dollinger McConnell Tuck 
Donovan McCulloch Velde 
Dorn, N. Y. Martin, Ia. Weichel 
Evins Mason Wharton 
Fine Miller, N. Y. Whitten 
Fino Morano Williams, N. J. 
Graham Morgan Wilson, Ind, 
Granahan Moulder Winstead 
Green Neal Withrow 
Gwinn O'Konski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 333 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
sondage under the call were dispensed 
with, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
WORKS ACT OF 1954 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8097) to authorize the financing of & pro- 
gram of public works construction for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the bill shall be 
considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. No amendment shall be in order to 
said bill except amendments offered by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia may be offered to any section of 
the bill at the conclusion of the general de- 
bate, but said amendments shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
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without intervening motion, 
motion to recommit. 


Wr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and at this 
time I yield myself such time as I may 
consume, 

Mr. Speaker, this bill makes in order 
consideration by the House of H. R. 8097 
to authorize the financing of a program 
of public works construction for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for other purposes. 
It is a closed rule, waiving points of or- 
der against the bill, but amendments 
may be offered by direction of the com- 
mittee. One motion to recommit is in 
order. Two hours of general debate are 
provided by the resolution. 

In the District of Columbia it is nec- 
essary to finance a public works pro- 
gram—water supply, sanitary and sew- 
age programs, as well as highway and 
bridge problems. In addition the fire, 
police, and other departments and pro- 
grams must be provided with adequate 
funds in order to operate. 

This bill will provide those funds and 
is in line with the request of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
It is also in line with an expression from 
the Federal Bureau of the Budget. I see 
no need for extended discussion on the 
rule. I hope the resolution passes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman, Is this setting a precedent, the 
granting of a rule on bills for the District 
of Columbia? We have a special day set 
aside to consider District legislation. 
Now, is this a precedent? 

Mr. LATHAM. Does the gentleman 
mean the closed rule? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LATHAM. This is a closed rule, 
— is customary with tax bills like 
Mr. McMILLAN. We passed a bill here 
in 1949 of considerable importance and 
we did not go to the Rules Committee. 
We worked on that bill for 3 days and 
did not have a rule. Is this setting a 
precedent? 

Mr. LATHAM, I will leave that to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I am not 
going to object, I think as a general prac- 
tice it would be better, when we have 
matters such as this about which there 
is an urgency, that we should proceed to 
the consideration of the matter before 
us and to its enactment and reserve un- 
til that has been accomplished speeches 
that may be out of order. I recognize 
there are different conditions that pre- 
vail from time to time and Iam not going 
to object, but no one knows what this 
out-of-order speech will involve. It 
might suggest something to someone 


except one 
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else to talk about and once that door is 
open we are off. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I suggest to the 
majority leader that he be very careful 
about objecting on occasions of this 
kind, because it has not been the prac- 
tice in the past. We have not objected 
when similar requests have been made, 
when we were in control Of course, I 
recognize what the gentleman has in 
mind, and I think the matter can be ad- 
justed. But I think one should hesitate 
to object too much, because it is a very 
sensitive situation. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I certainly 
think this matter important enough so 
that I should like to have a reasonable 
number of Members present on the floor 
when I make these remarks. I had an- 
ticipated making these remarks under a 
special order later in the day, but, real- 
izing what the situation was and know- 
ing that only few Members would be 
present at that time to hear these re- 
marks, I asked for time at this time, 
because I thought this matter important 
enough that the membership should hear 
them. 

THE LOSER HAS ALREADY BEEN THE UNITED 

STATES ARMY 

Recent events have deepened my con- 
cern about the national security of the 
United States. We must of necessity 
place great reliance in these tense days 
of international cold war upon our armed 
services and particularly the men who 
lead our military forces. As every tax- 
payer knows, too well, we are spending 
huge amounts of our national wealth in 
maintaining giant forces in military men 
and machines. As investors, all the 
American people have a vested interest 
in the effectiveness of our military or- 
organization. 

It seems unnecessary to remind these 
investors of the valiant record of our 
armed forces, under able leadership, in 
recent wars against Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorship in World War II and against 
Coramunist totalitarianism in the 
Korean war. 

Recent events have indicated, how- 
ever, that certain forces within the 
United States now seem to be making 


-headway in doing what Nazi, Fascist, or 


Communist forces were unable to do— 
the damage to, or destruction of, the 
morale and fighting spirit of our Armed 
Forces. 

Military commanders since the be- 
ginning of the unfortunate institution of 
warfare have recognized the vital im- 
portance of morale among fighting 
forces. A military force whose morale 
has been shattered becomes an already 
half-defeated force. Morale of the 
fighting forces is one of the most vital 
concerns of the leadership of the Armed 
Forces. Undoubtedly it takes capable 
and respected leadership in order to pro- 
mote a high morale. 
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I call to your attention a report issued 
by a special committee of high-ranking 
officers of the Armed Forces last Octo- 
ber. This committee, composed of ad- 
mirals and generals of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps, reported 
that, in their own words: 

Military service as a career that will at- 
tract and hold capable and ambitious per- 
sonnel had deteriorated alarmingly in com- 
parison with other fields of skilled endeavor. 


This committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Rear Adm. J. P. Womble, Jr.— 
and generally known in the Pentagon as 
the Womble committee—made a thor- 
ough study of the reasons for “the grow- 
ing lack of confidence among Armed 
Forces personnel in military service as 
a worthwhile and respected career.” 

A number of reasons were cited for 
this growing lack of confidence, but in 
light of recent events involving the 
Army, the following conclusion of the 
committee needs recalling: 

There exists an unwholesome amount of 
irresponsible criticism of the implementa- 
tion of our national defense policies. The 
more vociferous of critics aim their slander- 
ous attacks at our military leaders. 


The committee cautions that— 

The continued degradation of carrer mili- 
tary officers, as a class, can eventually do 
irreparable damage to our ability to attract 
and retain capable personnel. Able and 
conscientious men will not indefinitely con- 
tinue in a profession dishonered by public 
criticism. 


The storm of charges and counter- 
charges now raging in Washington over 
the United States Army is a national 
disgrace. No one can win this fight to 
determine who is lying and who is telling 
the truth except our enemies abroad. 
The loser has already been the United 
States Army. 

If the Womble committee should re- 
survey the problem of military morale 
today they would undoubtedly find that 
morale had deteriorated even further. 
There should be a nonpartisan feeling 
of concern with what is happening to 
one of our greatest institutions—the 
United States Army—in recent months. 
Americans have a right to demand that 
the proper and responsible leaders of 
this country get to work quickly and 
clean up the new and greatest mess in 
Washington. We face the threat, in 
the midst of international tension, of 
serious damages to our military institu- 
tions from irresponsible forces within 
our own country. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule is for the con- 
sideration of a rather monumental tax 
bill for the District of Columbia, involv- 
ing a great many intricate tax problems 
in the District. 

I rise in response to the suggestion by 
the gentleman from South Carolina that 
this matter of a closed rule on this type 
of bill is unprecedented so far as the 
District of Columbia is concerned. It is 
not comparable, however, to the bill to 
which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina refers, which was a sales-tax bill. 
This bill involves almost every subject 
of taxation in the District. 
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The situation is that public works in 
the District have in recent years, owing 
to lack of funds and owing to the fact 
that the District, unlike any other mu- 
nicipality in the United States, cannot 
borrow money in the public market as 
any other city can, have been forced 
to operate strictly on the pay-as-you- 
go plan. In recent years, owing to the 
large increase in the cost of all public 
works, the permanent public works of 
the District have deteriorated to such an 
extent that the situation has become 
alarming. For something like a year the 
District Commissioners, who are the 
governing body of the District, have been 
devising a plan to bring about sufficient 
revenue to correct these deficiencies. 

A deficiency, for instance, exists in the 
water supply of the Capital City. It is 
now operating at beyond its capacity. 
It is absolutely essential that this defi- 
ciency be corrected. Our public institu- 
tions for child welfare, for hospital serv- 
ices for the indigent, are all desperately 
in need of additional capital facilities. 
So the Commissioners devised a plan of 
public works which substantially is set 
forth in this bill. 

When the bill got to the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia it 
was referred to the Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs, of which I happen to be a 
member. In accordance with the cus- 
tom that has prevailed in fiscal affairs 
in the District, we had joint sessions with 
the Senate subcommittee on the same 
subject. Those hearings lasted for 
weeks. We put in a great deal of time 
on it, and we put in a great deal of study. 
In final conclusion of that work, this 
committee felt this additional burden of 
taxation should be spread over all fields 
of taxation and that is what we have 
provided. We have no drastic rates in 
any field, but we did try to spread this 
load as far as we could and as equitably 
as we could over the whole taxable popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia. 

The reason we have come here with 
a closed rule is the same reason that the 
Committee on Ways and Means came 
here with a closed rule last week. Be- 
cause you can take a tax bill covering 
many subjects and you can take one little 
item in it which seems inconsequential, 
but it throws the whole program out of 
gear, if it is changed. For that reason, 
our committee decided, as well as the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
with almost complete unanimity, al- 
though I think there were a couple of 
votes against the bill because of a differ- 
ence of opinion relative to some minor 
item—we concluded that the best thing 
that we could do for the District, and 
the best thing we could do for the Con- 
gress and the country was to say to you 
gentleman and ladies, frankly, that we 
have put in a lot of time and thought 
and study on this bill, the District Com- 
missioners have done the same thing, 
the subcommittee of the other body has 
done the same thing, and, therefore, we 
bring it to you as a package and say to 
you, “This is the best we can do. Let 
us take it or leave it because if you go 
to trying to cut it to pieces, you will find 
that some of your very vital public works 
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are going necessarily to be eliminated. 
We think this is the best we can do. We 
think the House, if they try to write it 
on the floor would not do better. We 
hope you will take it, but if in the wis- 
dom of the House it is not considered a 
good bill, then vote it down and send it 
back to us and we will try again.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
as much time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my 12 years of serving as a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, this is the first time for me to 
see a request for a closed rule on Dis- 
trict legislation. The members of the 
committee voted instructions request- 
ing the closed rule. The only thought 
behind it was because the public works 
bill is a tax raising measure. 

In my 12 years as a Member of this 
body, Mr. Speaker, I have never seen a 
tax raising measure be reported to the 
House except under a closed rule. This 
has been the case regardless of which 
political party thought they were in 
power. 

Chairman O'Hara, of Minnesota; Mr. 
TALLE, of Iowa; Mr. ALLEN, of California; 
Mr. Gusser, of California; Mr. SMITH, of 
Virginia; Mr. Harris, of Arkansas; and 
Mr. Jones, of Missouri, of the Fiscal Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, worked long and 
hard with the Senate subcommittee in 
joint hearings. In my opinion, as chair- 
man of the House District Committee, 
all of them deserye the appreciation of 
the House and those affected living in 
the District of Columbia. The public 
improvements are needed. They have 
been needed for a long time. In fact 
the improvements are overdue. 

To me it is the duty of the House to 
help provide them. To me it is the duty 
of this body to provide them adequately. 
I mean by adequate, proper and suff- 
cient Federal contribution. If it is not 
our duty, then Washington should be 
given the so-called home rule. 

Article I, section 8, clause 7, of the 
Constitution states as follows: 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square), as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Government 
of the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislature of the Sate in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, and arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings. 


This section of the Constitution which 
states “and other needful buildings” 
covers exactly what the public works 
bill proposes to do. 

When the District of Columbia was 
set up, the Congress taking jurisdiction 
for these square miles, the framers in 
Congress did not and could not have 
realized what future Congresses and gen- 
erations would be confronted with. If 
they could have foreseen sewers, schools, 
roads with automobiles, and hospitals, 
they might have set up the District 
in a different manner. They probably 
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would not have let the Virginia area be 
retroceded to her. If they had known 
about traffic, and Washington’s future 
need for bridges, they would not have 
located the District where it is with the 
now impure Potomac flowing by it. 

But they did do just that, Mr. Speak- 
er. Now all any of us can do is make the 
best of it. This is exactly what the joint 
committee has done in the public works 
bill. No subcommittee member, or 
House member, likes taxes any more 
than those who will pay them in this 
instance. Everyone regrets taxes on 
food and other necessities. The rich 
and those not so fortunate need sewers, 
roads, hospitals, schools, and bridges. 

Let us help them be obtained. I hope 
this rule is adopted. I hope the House 
passes the public works bill so badly 
needed. It has been approached on a 
nonpartisan basis. President Eisen- 
hower requested in his budget message: 

I strongly recommend enactment of legis- 
lation to finance the expanded public works 
construction urgently needed in the Nation’s 
Capital. 


All admit the need. The other body 
which does not operate on a closed rule 
basis can work their will. It should be 
done today in order that the Appropria- 
tions Committee can meet their respon- 
sibility for this coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot but remind any 
Member, who sponsors any revenue 
change in the resolution, that such 
change must be made up in additional 
taxes or a greater Federal contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, a good thing to remem- 
ber, and a better thing to do, is work 
with the construction gang and not the 
wrecking crew. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8097) to 
authorize the financing of a program of 
public works construction for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8097, with 
Mr. Gross in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 22 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been indicated 
by the speakers who have spoken on the 
rule, this is a bill which is of tremendous 
importance to the Nation’s Capital and 
to the District of Columbia. About 2 
years ago, the then Commissioners of the 
District and a group of citizens of the 
District became concerned over the pub- 
lic works of the District of Columbia. 
They were concerned over the question 
of an adequate water supply and over the 
sewerage system, which was badly in 
need of replacement. At the present 
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time parts of the sewerage system are 99 
years old. And also we are confronted 
with the problem of the lack of school 
facilities, of proper hospital facilities, of 
homes for the aged and the children, and 
as to the general welfare program of the 
District. 

The income of the District, which has 
increased on the one hand, has been 
met by an overwhelming increase in the 
matter of expenses, largely salaries of 
employees of the District of Columbia 
which have been increased; so that those 
in charge of the administrative duties 
of the District met with various citizens 
of the community to formulate a pro- 
gram. The Commissioners and citizens 
groups have worked for approximately 2 
years in working out this program. The 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Smpson] introduced a bill to meet 
the problem of financing the needs of a 
public works program. Subsequently, 
and on four separate days, and by agree- 
ment between the fiscal affairs commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House, the 
separate committees met and in joint 
session considered the problem. Let me 
say that at that hearing every citizen 
and every group in the District of 
Columbia was afforded an opportunity to 
be heard. There was a tremendous 
number of witnesses who appeared and 
testified; individuals, representatives of 
citizens groups, the Commissioners,mem- 
bers of the various business and com- 
mercial organizations in the city; and, in 
addition, many individuals and many 
groups filed statements as to their views. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Without express- 
ing my opinion on this particular bill, is 
it not the gentleman’s viewpoint, which 
is mine at least, that one of the most 
challenging problems of an individual in 
public life is the conduct of municipal 
government, particularly when you get 
into the metropolitan areas, like the city 
of Washington and large cities, but even 
most any municipal government, because 
their field of taxation is very limited, 
confined overwhelmingly to property tax. 
That, with the rising costs, and essential 
services which have to be rendered, 
makes it a great responsibility and a 
great challenge. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. I agree with him com- 
pletely. The problem in Washington, 
permit me to say to the gentleman, is 
particularly peculiar to the city of Wash- 
ington. It is the Nation’s Capital; yet, 
while other cities of metropolitan size 
have a tremendous taxing problem, they 
have an opportunity to grow and to take 
in additional territory. But the District 
of Columbia -is limited by our Constitu- 
tion to an area of 10 miles square. Out 
of that 10 miles square there can be no 
expansion of the District of Columbia 
except by changing the Constitution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I think we 
have re-ceded some of that 10 square 
miles back. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I think 
that is true. But whatever there is left, 
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the taxable area of that which is left, is 
only 47.6 percent of the land area. 

The United States Government owns 
42.8 percent; the District of Columbia 
and municipal operations take in 3.5 per- 
cent, and included in the exempt classes 
are the exempt property of the churches 
and other exempt institutions. Here we 
have the various embassies of foreign 
governments which are tax exempt, and 
those other exempt properties amount to 
6.1 percent. So that in the area of 
Washington there is such a limited area 
that we have subject to taxation only 
47.6 percent of the real estate, a condi- 
tion that exists in no other city in the 
United States or perhaps in the world. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. I first want to compli- 
ment the chairman of the subcommittee 
on the marvelous job he has done. Sec- 
ondly, I would like to point out that when 
George Washington was first President 
of the United States, when he laid out 
the 10-mile area as our distinguished 
minority leader just mentioned, he put 
great boulders on that 10-mile bound- 
ary. But do you know that today, so 
I was informed by General Grant 3d, 
there are only 5 of those boulders we 
can find that laid out the original area of 
the District of Columbia. 

With this planned program you have 
brought us, Mr. Chairman, you have 
done such a magnificent job, I think it is 
only reasonable that we as Members of 
Congress should support you and your 
committee on both sides of the aisle in 
this long-term program. I compliment 
the committee. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. Permit me to say these 
hearings of the joint committees were 
the most serious and earnest attempt 
of every member of the joint committee. 
I know of no group that has worked 
harder than the committee of the House 
which made up the fiscal affairs com- 
mittee; and I am speaking of both sides 
of the aisle. They have made a great 
contribution to this bill and any credit 
is due to them rather than to myself. 

Following the hearings, Mr. Chairman, 
the joint committees made their recom- 
mendation as to the type of bill they felt 
would meet the problem. Let me say 
that the joint committee did not agree 
as to the raising of the money with what 
had been proposed by the District Com- 
missioners. There was no dispute that 
I know of, no witness who questioned 
the need for the overall public works 
program who appeared before us. I know 
of no one here who denies the great 
need for and the responsibility of pro- 
viding a long-range public-works pro- 
gram for the city of Washington and the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The serious thing on which there is 
disagreement is the amount of taxes, and 
I want to be frank with you as to my own 
viewpoint in that regard. 

The bill which the Commissioners 
brought before us was not fiscally sound 
in my opinion and in the opinion of every 
member of our subcommittees. They felt 
that it did not raise the money; in fact, 
it was short about a million dollars a 
year in the raising of funds that were 
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necessary to meet the program. So the 
committee found it necessary to analyze 
the entire financing of the program. 

There are $90 million of bonds in- 
volved in this bill authorizing the Com- 
missioners to borrow from the Federal 
Government at the going rate of inter- 
est for what may be necessary for the 
following up of construction of highways, 
sewers, and waterworks programs, 

But there was another provision of 
$40 million which was requested by the 
Commissioners and recommended by 
them to go into the general fund. The 
committee felt that the money necessary 
to be raised could be raised by spreading 
out, as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] said, over the District generally, 
thereby securing enough funds to take 
care of the financing of this general fund 
without the need of a bond program, 
That bond proviso was stricken out. 

The committee then proceeded with 
the problem of raising sufficient money 
to meet the problems of the general fund 
as it existed and to eliminate the raising 
of the $40 million. Let me say to you 
that out of this program there is pro- 
vided for general construction the sum 
of $129,746,000, which includes storm 
sewers, $46 million; schools, $34 million; 
Public Health, $14 million; Public Wel- 
fare, $9 million; penal institutions, $8 
million; and some $16 million covering 
the expansion of facilities for recreation, 
sanitation, libraries, and public safety. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. The gentleman 
referred to some $90 million to be bor- 
rowed by the District from the Federal 
Government. 
sone O’HARA of Minnesota. That is 

ht. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. That is not all 
to be borrowed in 1 year, is it? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. No. That 
will be borrowed by the Commissioners 
as the needs of the program develop. 
That is, there will be heavier borrowings 
in certain years than in others. At the 
start of the program I do not presume 
it will be necessary to borrow the first 
year; but under this act, as the program 
develops administratively, they have the 
authority to borrow as needed. It allows 
a flexibility which I think is important, 
I may say to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. That borrowing 
also comes under the purview of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, does it not? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota, The ex- 
penditures do. The Commissioners must 
come each year under this program and 
their program must be justified by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. In other words, 
the Federal Government, the Congress, 
still has control over that borrowing? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Exactly. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I realize the gentle- 
man has gone over this bill extremely 
thoroughly. Can he give us any idea or 
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estimate of how much the Federal Gov- 
ernment will advance over the 10-year 
period? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Will the 
gentleman let me proceed with my pres- 
entation briefly of the overall program? 

Then I will be happy to come back to 
that question. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman 
also advise me if anyone questioned as 
to how they expect to spend these funds? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Les, 
there were quite a few questions asked. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is this to be spent 
freely all over the city? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I may 
say that we get a chance to look over 
it before they start on it. 

In connection with the construction of 
highways the sum of $111,908,000 is au- 
thorized for the purpose of the construc- 
tion of various streets, highways, free- 
ways and possibly bridge construction 
which confronts the District of Colum- 
bia. May I say to the gentleman that 
before that program is laid out there will 
have to be some review of the matter by 
this committee, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, as well as by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

In addition, there is a waterworks 
program of $35,788,000 and a sanitary 
and sewage-works program of $27,854,- 
000. 

All of these tremendous amounts of 
money go into things that are absolutely 
necessary for the operation of the Dis- 
trict government. This bill does pro- 
vide—and I am now addressing myself to 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from South Carolina—for increased 
water rents. It adds a sewer rent. That 
is chargeable in the same degree for 
the use of those facilities by the Fed- 
eral Government or the individuals of 
the District. 

In addition to that, let me say that 
this bill authorizes the increase of the 
Federal payment from $11 million to 
$20 million, and that is considered by 
the subcommitee to be a fair contribu- 
tion in the overall picture considering 
the needs of the District and the area 
of land occupied by the Federal build- 
ings. The general revenue raised by all 
of these various taxes involved is the 
sum of $32,049,500 annually. In the gen- 
eral fund alone it is increased an esti- 
mated amount of $18,288,000. We must 
keep in mind that the program in the 
10 years means a disbursement of about 
$30,530,000, annually. 

Now, I do want to say that I think 
this is a rough outline of the problem 
that confronts the District and the needs 
of the District and the need for raising 
revenue. 

Does my colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Wier] desire that I yield 
to him? 

Mr. WIER. Ido. The gentleman is 
the last Member of this House that I 
like to reach a disagreement with. To 
what extent have you increased or added 
sales taxes to this bill? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Strictly 
speaking, as to sales tax, there has been 
1 percent added to groceries; the food 
that is bought. 

Mr. WIER. What does that make the 
grocery tax now? 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Well, 
that is the first tax that has been im- 
posed upon groceries. 

Mr. WIER. Then you are adding 
groceries to the already taxable com- 
modities? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. That is 
right, except we are limiting the tax to 
1 percent. 

Mr. WIER. What is anticipated that 
that will bring in? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. About 
$3.5 million, as I recall, or approximately. 

Mr. WIER. May I add in reply to my 
good colleague from Minnesota that he 
puts me in a bad spot here in supporting 
this bill. The bill comes in here under 
a closed rule. Formerly on this sales- 
tax problem here in the District there 
were some of us who opposed it under 
the open rule by amendment. The gen- 
tleman knows my position on sales tax 
in Minnesota. I certainly cannot go 
someplace else and levy a sales tax in 
some other part of the United States 
and go back home and maintain my posi- 
tion of being opposed to a sales tax. So, 
that puts me in a position now of having 
to vote against the bill. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I was 
hoping, let me say to my good friend, 
if it would hurt him to vote against 
the bill, that he would absent himself 
from the Chamber or something of that 
nature. I realize the gentleman’s posi- 
tion, and I think we are a little gunshy 
up in Minnesota about a sales tax. But, 
nevertheless, that is the privilege of the 
people of Minnesota. 

However, I do want to say to the gen- 
tleman that this bill means the greatest 
boon in unemployment, if it comes, that 
I can think of. To the laboring man, 
to the workingman, of the District of 
Columbia, this very program is the great- 
est guaranty to him for 10 years that I 
can think of, because we are going to 
have to meet unemployment, as the gen- 
tleman knows. 

Mr. WIER. Let me add, that is the 
trap I find myself in. Of course, I have 
been doing all I could to encourage pub- 
lic works in this Nation at this time. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I think 
the gentleman is right. 

Mr, WIER. I hate to vote against a 
bill that has for its purpose public works 
and employment. But there are other 
matters that are very important, too. 
Certainly you cannot finance a public- 
works bill in the United States with a 
sales tax. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. No; the 
sales tax is only a small part of it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to congratu- 
late the members of the Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittee on the fine work and the 
hard work they did in bringing out this 
bill that we have before us today. I 
find myself in disagreement on certain 
points of the bill, but I do recognize that 
they were facing a tough problem in 
trying to dig up some money to carry 
on a public-works program in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I do think they could 
have brought us a bill a little more simple 
than this one. The bill we have today 
is rather complicated and, in my opin- 
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ion, you are going to drive a lot of busi- 
ness away from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I find it rather difficult 
to understand why the District Commis- 
sioners would recommend to the Con- 
gress legislation that would certainly 
chase business from the District and 
would reduce the District revenue rather 
than increase it. For example, the city 
of Washington for a number of years 
traditionally had a low tax on gasoline 
and, in fact, for a number of years there 
was no District tax on gasoline since 
practically every street and road in the 
District was paved. The Highway and 
‘Traffic Department operated successfully 
from the revenue collected from auto- 
mobile license tags, drivers’ permits, and 
property taxes. In 1949 I was a mem- 
ber of the committee that framed and 
enacted the present 2-cent sales tax for 
the District of Columbia, and at that 
time we were advised that by adding 
1 cent per gallon on gasoline we would 
increase the revenue for the District of 
Columbia by approximately $1 million. 
The very next year the revenue for the 
District of Columbia decreased approxi- 
mately $400,000. The District sales, 
since we imposed a 1-cent additional tax 
in 1949, have steadily declined, even 
though the registration of cars in the 
District has increased. 

Throughout the Nation tax revenue 
from gasoline has increased during the 
past year from 5 percent to 6 percent 
while the tax revenue from gasoline in 
the District of Columbia has decreased 
approximately 1 percent. I think this is 
a highly questionable revenue and the 
same reasoning will apply to the sale of 
cigarettes in the District of Columbia. 

The State of Virginia has no State 
tax on cigarettes, while here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we have an 8-cent 
Federal tax on cigarettes and a 1-cent 
District tax, which makes a package of 
cigarettes in the District cost 1 cent more 
than it should in the State of Virginia. 
This is without the proposed 1-cent ad- 
ditional tax included in the bill we are 
now considering. I certainly feel that 
since it is stated that the majority of 
these funds will be used in erecting 
school buildings that the people who 
have moved into Washington should as- 
sist in paying for these buildings and 
not impose upon one or two business in- 
terests the entire cost. We have thou- 
sands of people moving into the Dis- 
trict each year who pay no taxes other 
than the sales tax. 

My suggestion is that we increase the 
present sales tax 1 cent, making a regu- 
lar 3-cent sales tax in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I should 
like to say to the gentleman that I do 
not think there is anything more un- 
pleasant, either for him or for myself or 
any other of our colleagues, than to have 
to increase taxes on any item. It is an 
unpleasant job all the way around. But 
we are confronted, as the gentleman 
knows, with a very difficult problem in 
the public works needs of the District of 
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Columbia. I was one of those who op- 
posed an increase in the gasoline tax a 
couple of years ago and made the proph- 
ecy that it would result in diminishing 
returns. It did. On the other hand, we 
are confronted with actions of other 
States which are continually raising 
gasoline taxes to meet their highway 
problems. 

As the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMILLAN] knows, the tax on 
gasoline in his own State, I believe, is 
higher than it is in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 
When I came to the District some years 
ago, they had no District tax on gasoline. 
We have continuously raised it. I think 
it is about 5 cents now. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman recognizes that when we get to 
the matter of raising money we have 
to put on some taxes that are perhaps 
unpleasant, and that maybe sometime 
will reach the point of diminishing re- 
turns. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I agree with the 
gentleman that there is no such thing 
as painless taxes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. May I point out 
that there is a little different situation 
in the District with regard to diminish- 
ing returns than there would be in his 
State or mine. The District is com- 
pletely surrounded by these other two 
States, and it is only a matter of minutes 
to get to one of them in order to avoid 
paying the tax if the tax here is higher 
than in Maryland or Virginia. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is true. I do 
not know whether this will make it any 
higher than it is in Virginia or Mary- 
land. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Virginia does not 
have a sales tax, does it? It does not 
have a sales tax on food, does it? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No. I cannot speak 
for Maryland or Virginia, but I do think 
if we added 1 penny to the sales tax we 
have, we could collect this money with 
much less difficulty. 

In my State of South Carolina we have 
a 3-cent sales tax, with the provision 
that every penny be spent on school 
buildings. We have built some of the 
finest school buildings in the country 
with this money. I understand the ma- 
jority of the funds that are to be col- 
lected are to be used in erecting school 
buildings. I have people from my dis- 
trict and I know a lot of Members here 
that have people from their districts 
coming to Washington filling up the 
schools, and they do not pay any tax 
at all other than this sales tax. These 
people should pay some kind of tax if 
they are going to continue to fill up our 
schools here in the District of Columbia. 
I know that a sales tax is not an easy tax 
for anyone to swallow, but I presume it 
is about the fairest tax we could ever 
enact here in Coagress. 

As I have stated before, I feel it is 
almost impossible for me to swallow this 
bill in its present form. I regret we had 
to go to the Committee on Rules and 
come out with a closed rule, even though 
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I presume we could spend several days 
on this tax bill if we did not have a closed 
rule. 

I expect at the end of the debate to 
offer a motion to recommit the bill for 
further study by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with this 
subject I include the following testimony 
and statement: 
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Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles W. L. 
Briscoe. I am a copartner and comanager of 
the firm of Speed & Briscoe. We own and 
operate a sizable motortruck terminal in 
Washington. I appear here in the interest 
of our firm and at the same time in the 
interest of the District of Columbia to oppose 
title 13 of H. R. 7389, now before this com- 
mittee. 

I am not here to debate the merits or 
demerits of the public works program pro- 
posed by the Commissioners of the District. 
As a resident of the District, I concede the 
need for such a program. Indeed, I take 
this opportunity to say that if the manage- 
ment and operation of the Highway De- 
partment, with which we are quite familiar, 
may be taken as a criterion, I know that 
the entire program will be well administered. 

I take serious issue, however, with one of 
the methods proposed to help finance the 
program. I refer to the suggested increase 
in gasoline taxes. It is my studied and con- 
sidered opinion that, in the light of estab- 
lished gasoline taxes in the States adjacent 
to the small area that constitutes this seat 
of government, the District is collecting just 
about the maximum it can expect from this 
source of revenue by leaving the local gaso- 
line tax at 5 cents per gallon. I think I can 
demonstrate that, factually, this conclusion 
is sound. 

It is well known that operating expenses 
of gasoline service stations in nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia are much less than they 
are in the District. Consequently, if the 
taxes here are equalized with those of the 
two States, Maryland and Virginia dealers 
will be enabled to undersell District retailers. 
This fact, taken together with the greatly 
accelerated program of building large, mod- 
ern gasoline stations outside the District, 
will cause local stations to suffer seriously 
from any price disadvantage. 

Washington has, for years, been noted for 
its low gasoline prices. This reputation goes 
back to the years before 1941 when the tax 
here was only 2 cents per gallon. It was at 
that time that signs appeared on gasoline 
stations all over nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia reading, “D. C. prices.” This widely 
displayed legend became known up and down 
the east coast as the symbol of very low 
gasoline prices. The result was that in addi- 
tion to large volume of out-of-State pas- 
senger-car business attracted to the District, 
Washington became a major fueling point 
for the tremendous number of trucks that 
pass through here carrying freight between 
shippers and consumers in the North and 
South. The rapid increase in gasoline taxes 
in the District since 1941 has caused this 
out-of-State business to diminish, but it 
still remains a sizable proportion of the total 
local gallonage. By conservative estimate, 
at least 20 percent of the taxable fuel gal- 
lons sold in the District goes into trucks 
licensed in other jurisdictions. 

Now, if you please, I should like to direct 
your attention to the practical side of this 
business from over-the-road trucks. Most 
of these trucks have a fuel capacity of about 
150 gallons and they average about 5 miles 
to the gallon. Virginia law requires out-of- 
State trucks to purchase within the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia the amount of fuel 
necessary to drive through the State. This 
law is rigidly enforced, and, accordingly, 
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interstate truck traffic must stop to make 
fuel purchases in Virginia. To the north 
in New Jersey, which is only 200 miles or 40 
gallons away, fuel for trucks can now be 
bought for 2 cents per gallon less than it 
can here because the fuel tax in New Jersey 
is only 3 cents per gallon. Now, if the trucks 
fill up with gas in New Jersey, where the 
cost to them is the lowest along the coast, 
and they must stop for a fuel purchase in 
Virginia, what incentive is there for them 
to stop in Washington to buy gasoline if 
the price here is the same as that in Vir- 
ginia? Believe me, Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen, these truckers are extremely cost 
conscious, they can figure just as well as 
we, and I assure you that they just won't 
do their buying of fuel here. 

Another fact regarding price differential 
is worthy of note. Cost of fuel to the retailer 
in the whole coastal area is based on the 
ocean terminal price plus freight to destina- 
tion. Gasoline for the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington markets is delivered in waterborne 
tankers at Baltimore and it costs six-tenths 
of a cent more per gallon over the Baltimore 
price to deliver the fuel here. Accordingly, 
if the tax in the District is equal to that in 
Maryland, the retail price in Baltimore is 
bound to be at least one-half cent less and 
perhaps even 1 cent less per gallon than it 
is here. Couple this with what I have shown 
you about the price in New Jersey being 
2 cents lower than it is in the District and 
the compulsory purchase of truck fuel in 
Virginia and then consider how Washington 
is going to fare with an increased gas tax. 

Statistics supplied by the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads reveal startling facts 
about average fuel consumption per regis- 
tered vehicle. The consumption of gasoline 
per registered vehicle is greater by far in 
the District than in any nearby State and 
greater by far than the national average. 
Based on 1952 tax returns, the Washington 
rate is 1,078 gallons per vehicle, compared 
to 876 in Virginia, 769 in Maryland, and 782 
in the entire country. But the picture is 
changing. The figures for 1953 show a de- 
cline in District consumption while the near- 
by States show an increase. This trend was 
speeded up recently when, for a 1-year period 
ending in June 1953, the gasoline tax in the 
District equaled that in Maryland. The 
latest available monthly figures demonstrate 
that the decline in District gallonage con- 
tinues despite increased automobile regis- 
trations. On the other hand, gallonage in 
nearby States is on the increase. Simple 
arithmetic establishes that if the average an- 
nual consumption of gasoline per vehicle in 
the District declines to that of the national 
average, the revenue to the District from 
a 6-cent tax will not equal the return in 
dollars from the current 5-cent tax. 

Gentlemen, the gasoline-tax situation in 
the District of Columbia, is in delicate bal- 
ance. The number of taxable gallons sold 
here bears a direct relationship to the tax 
structure here as compared to the tax struc- 
tures in nearby States. The law of diminish- 
ing returns is not one that can be repealed 
by legislation. In a political subdivision as 
small as the District, it is easy to demon- 
strate that the flow of gasoline through the 
pumps of local dealers can be reduced to 
a trickle. There is hardly.a gasoline con- 
sumer in the city who could not readily and 
conveniently deal in a Maryland or Virginia 
service station now in existence and I pre- 
dict that more and larger service stations 
will line the District boundaries if the tax 
is increased just as loan companies swarm 
across the District lines because local opera- 
tions are unprofitable. No one will gainsay 
that if the gasoline tax here were raised to 
9 cents or 10 cents per gallon while Maryland 
and Virginia taxes remain unchanged there 
would be no fuel sales here and no tax reve- 
nue in the District coffers therefrom. Who 
is able to forecast at exactly what point the 
weight of the tax will cause a decline in 
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sales to the extent that the law of diminish- 
ing returns will take its inevitable toll. This 
much we know: Washington has earned such 
a reputation for low gasoline prices that 
consumption here per registered vehicle is 
greater than it is anywhere else; when a mo- 
torist or trucker stops for gas he buys tires, 
accessories of all kinds, food, and even other 
articles for personal consumption; all of 
this trade brings revenue into the District 
treasury; today’s economy makes all of us 
cost-conscious and buying habits change to 
meet the drain on the pocketbook; and even 
while the gasoline tax in the District is 1 
cent per gallon under that of nearby States, 
local gallonage is declining. With the firm 
conviction that I have analyzed the situa- 
tion correctly, I say to the members of this 
committee that any attempt to raise the 
gasoline tax here and thereby equalize it 
with the neighboring States will prove to be 
extremely costly to the business people of 
the District, to District residents, and to the 
highway-fund revenue. I urge you to omit 
it from the pending legislation. 


ALCOHOL TAX 

Present District of Columbia tax on every 
wine-gallon of spirits is 75 cents. (Bill in- 
creases this tax to $1.) 

Present District of Columbia tax on every 
wine-gallon of alcohol is $1.25. (Bill does not 
increase this tax.) 

Virginia has no State tax on either spirits 
or alcohol. 

(Present Federal tax on alcohol is $10.50 
per 100-proof gallon.) 

CIGARETTE TAX 

Present District of Columbia tax on cig- 
arettes is 1 cent per package. (Bill increases 
this tax to 2 cents.) 

Virginia has no State tax on cigarettes. 

(Present Federal tax on cigarettes is 8 
cents per package.) 

GASOLINE TAX 

Present District of Columbia tax on gaso- 
line is 5 cents per gallon. (Bill increases this 
tax to 6 cents.) 

Present Virginia State tax on gasoline is 
6 cents per gallon. 

(Present Federal tax on gasoline is 2 cents 
per gallon.) 

District of Columbia taxes collected on 
gasoline during fiscal year 1952 (July 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952), when tax was 4 cents 
per gallon was $8,177,703. 

District of Columbia taxes collected on 
gasoline during fiscal year 1953 (July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953), when tax was 5 cents 
per gallon was $9,883,140. 

The District of Columbia sales tax went 
into effect on August 1, 1949, when a 2- 
percent tax was imposed. (Bill adds 
“groceries” under tax at 1-percent rate.) 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain 
statements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CHATHAM]. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
spent about 10 years of my life in the 
District of Columbia, and I had a very 
active part in civic and municipal affairs 
in my home in North Carolina, the city 
of Winston-Salem. Since I have become 
@ property owner in the District I have 
taken particular interest in looking into 
the fiscal affairs of the District. 

Like the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMILLAN], I may say there 
are parts of this bill with which I do not 
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agree, especially the increase in tobacco 
taxes, but all in all I want to say to you 
that Washington, being in this special 
situation, is in my opinion going back- 
ward very fast and something has to be 
done about it. 

Washington belongs to all the people 
of this country. Since I have been here 
there has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of visitors throughout the 
year, especially in the spring, and a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of young 
people who come here and who see the 
great monuments and memorials in the 
Nation’s Capital, and who at the same 
time see the terrific traffic congestion, 
see the slums, see the crime situation 
here. It becomes very plain to all of us, 
I think, that we are not giving the Capital 
City of our country a break. The unique 
position that the District finds itself in 
not being able to finance its operations, 
the unique position that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN] 
mentioned where a great number of the 
District's residents come from other parts 
of the United States and vote in other 
parts of the United States, and pay no 
taxes here except the sales tax, and send 
their children to schools here, is in itself 
proof that the District of Columbia re- 
quires unique treatment. All in all, I 
think the bill has many more good things 
in it than bad, and I expect to vote for the 
bill. But I hope that all of us in the fu- 
ture will think of things like increasing 
the sales tax to 3 percent because of the 
unique situation here, and will think of 
the percentage that the Government 
pays for the upkeep of the District which 
percentage has constantly gone down 
and down. The District is willing to tack 
on more taxes for the people and, of 
course, the regular residents are lower 
here in percentage than in any other 
place in the United States. I commend 
to you not only the fact that this bill will 
help the unemployment situation, which 


is only one of the side issues, but it is a 


good thing for the District of Columbia. 
I ask that all of you give more study with 
your splendid committee to the affairs of 
the District, the Capital of our country, 
to things like a national opera house. I 
have musical students coming here at 
times in the spring. I am ashamed to 
take them to the only place in Washing- 
ton, Constitution Hall, used through the 
generosity of the DAR and which is 
not adequate for our Capital. There are 
many things that this District needs that 
we, as part-time citizens of the District 
and citizens of our country, who own this 
city should support. It behooves us to 
support this splendid committee in doing 
whatever they recommend and whatever 
we think is best for the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of this public- 
works program. I think we need better 
highways in the Distriet and better 
school buildings. I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the committee, however, 
about the way the revenue to pay for 
these improvements is to be obtained. 
About 2 weeks ago, I introduced a bill to 
create in the District of Columbia a 
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whisky monopoly for retail whisky 
stores. There are 16 States in the Union 
today with whisky retail monopoly. The 
Library of Congress prepared a list of 
those States together with the amount 
of money they made. In 1952, those 16 
States had a gross business of $923,871,- 
000 on which they made a clear net profit 
of $200,616,000. My State of Alabama 
sold $40,564,000 worth of whisky in re- 
tail stores, and from those sales they 
made a net of $11,038,000. The neigh- 
boring State of Virginia in 1952 sold 
$101,274,000 worth of whisky and they 
made $19,904,000 profit. The State of 
Pennsylvania sold over $204 million and 
at a profit of over $38 million. 

I asked the Library of Congress Legis- 
lative Reference Service to tell me how 
much whisky was sold in the District of 
Columbia in 1952. In a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1954, Mr. Ernest Griffiths, the 
Director, said the retail sales of whisky 
amounted to about $75 million in fiscal 
1952. Recently, Drew Pearson said in 
his column that last year more whisky 
was drunk in the District of Columbia 
than milk, in gallons. 

I am not a political dry nor a personal 
dry. I do not believe in Government 
monopolies except in very, very few 
cases, but on this question of the sale of 
whisky I do believe that the more that 
business is regulated the better. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. MeMrLLAN] is going to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit this bill for the purpose 
of having the committee study further 
ways and means of raising the revenue 
to finance this public-works program. 
I sincerely hope that that motion will 
prevail and that the committee will 
study my bill or some other bill, and raise 
the revenue in ways other than trying to 
put a tax on groceries that people must 
eat. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is making a very liquid speech. I 
just wondered if he submitted his pro- 
gram to the joint hearings before the 
House and Senate committees. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I introduced a bill 
about 2 weeks ago. Before doing that 
I discussed with several members of the 
District Committee this bill and urged 
them to introduce it rather than myself. 

Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Alabama that he has 
made a very good point regarding a tax 
on groceries. We could not pass a law 
like that in the State of New Jersey, and 
I shall support the motion to recommit. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I listened 
with considerable interest to the speech 
which the gentleman made about 2 weeks 
ago, and it prompted an inquiry which 
I made to the taxing authorities in the 
District government. It was pointed out 
to me that while it is probable there 
would be a considerable profit gained 
from the operation of liquor stores, there 
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would also be involved a loss of the tax 
on the liquor, which we now collect; 
there would be a loss of revenue from 
property that is owned by private indi- 
viduals and used for this purpose, and 
there would be a loss of the sales tax on 
the liquor involved; and there would be 
a loss of the income tax paid by private 
operators who now make a living from 
the sale of liquor. There has been no 
tabulation made of anything like an 
exact appraisal of the net amount in- 
volved, but the opinion expressed was 
that the probabilities are that we take 
as much or more out of the liquor busi- 
ness for District of Columbia revenues 
than if the Government operated the 
stores, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I would like to say 
in reply to my friend that Mr. Griffiths 
stated in his letter of February 24, 1954, 
that the tax revenues of the District 
from excise taxes on alcoholic bever- 
ages were $4,009,154.68. The license fees 
were $1,211,368.64. That was the reve- 
nue the District received—approximately 
$5 million. But my opinion is that if 
$75 million worth of whisky was sold in 
a year in the District of Columbia you 
would have in excess of what you now 
get about $15 million. 

If the District can operate retail liquor 
stores as economically as the States of 
Alabama, Virginia, and others which 
have a monopoly to operate stores, they 
will realize a great deal of revenue. 

As to the rental property, of course, it 
would be necessary for the District to 
rent real estate to operate stores just as 
it is today for private individuals to rent 
stores. My bill provides that the em- 
ployees of those stores would be selected 
from a civil-service register and there- 
fore there would be no unemployment. 
Let me earnestly plead with you Mem- 
bers of Congress to think long and hard 
before they bypass this kind of revenue 
and put a tax on groceries. 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to my friend 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am quite 
sympathetic to the gentleman’s proposal, 
because when the 18th amendment was 
under consideration I proposed and of- 
fered as a substitute just the same thing 
the gentleman is now proposing, and I 
have always thought it was a good thing 
todo. But I want to say this to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, that while I do 
feel sympathetic to it I think that to put 
it in this bill would be a mistake. 

I will assure the gentleman that I will 
make every effort in the committee to see 
that he gets a hearing on his bill and 
that the subject is explored so we can see 
whether there would be a loss of revenue 
incurred by doing what the gentleman 
proposes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I say again that if we adopt a 
monopoly system which has worked so 
well in 16 States we can solve for a long 
time to come the revenue problems of the 
District of Columbia. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 6 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, somebody said that taxes and 
death will be sure to get you some time. 
I am sure about death, but I am not so 
sure about taxes. 

This bill is a tax-raising revenue bill, 
which readjusts some of the present 
taxes in the District of Columbia and 
adds some new ones. 

The committee that held hearings un- 
der the able chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA], 
was a joint committee and the hearings 
were joint hearings with the other body. 
I want to compliment them for the good 
job they did. It is not a bill that pleases 
everyone. I would like some change, but 
the committee voted me down. I ex- 
pressed myself in the committee. Legis- 
lation is a matter of give and take. This 
bill had long study. I support the 
measure. The bill should not be recom- 
mitted as suggested by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN] 
or by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

The District Commissioners are not 
happy with the measure. Some of the 
folks living in the District were not 
happy. Even those who wear the eccle- 
siastical robes—I think a couple of them 
took them off yesterday and put on po- 
litical robes and castigated Congress be- 
cause we did not do something about 
home rule and the slums. I submit that 
while I suppose ministers of the gospel 
can say anything they want to, it would 
suit me better if they would stay with 
the Bible and stay out of the political 
arena, because when they get into the 
Political arena they are going to find 
themselves in some pretty fast and un- 
familiar company. I presume that giv- 
ing the District home rule would do away 
with the slums. But I know a lot of 
towns that have home rule and they also 
have slums. 

There are some people who would 
make it unlawful to sell liquor. I sub- 
mit that if you go down here on Sev- 
enth Street and look around, and you 
do not buy liquor you can buy smoke, 
canned heat, distilled this or that, or 
cheap gin, that probably is responsible 
for a lot of crime in the District. Some 
of you feel the liquor license may not 
be high enough. Some want the beer 
tax or property tax raised or object to 
the 1-percent tax on groceries, but this 
bill strikes a happy medium and should 
be adopted. In 20 years you may be put- 
ting on a 5-percent sales tax, because 
there are a great many people in the 
District of Columbia who do not pay any 
taxes outside of the sales tax. It may 
be necessary to find some additional rey- 
enue if the population trend of the city 
continues as it has in the last 10 or 12 
years. 

This bill raises taxes. For instance, in 
reference to sewers, let me point out to 
you that the needs of civilization require 
sewers. Do you know that some sewers 
in the District of Columbia are 99 years 
old and that they are made out of wood? 
We had one break a year or two ago in 
a park which contaminated all of a park 
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area, or a large portion of the park area, 
so that it cannot be used for picnic pur- 
poses. They city outgrew its sewers 28 
years ago when it reached its peak in 
population trend. The population of 
the city has increased since then, yet 
the capacity of the sewers to handle 
sewage has not increased. 

The bill increases the Federal contri- 
bution from $11 million to $20 million. I 
voted against that once, but I think now 
we ought to bear a larger share. I think 
you and I as Members of Congress should 
be responsible for the type of city the 
District of Columbia is. We ought to 
carry that responsibility and if we are 
going to do what is proper we will have 
to have additional funds in order to meet 
some of the growth. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think all the com- 
mittee agrees thoroughly with the gen- 
tleman that this work is badly needed in 
the District and I believe, too, all of the 
committee is in favor of raising the Fed- 
eral contribution from $11 million to $20 
million. But there is a great deal of dif- 
ference of opinion as to how this addi- 
tional tax should be collected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not 
know what the gentleman has in mind, 
and I do not know how you would raise 
additional taxes. Taxes are never pleas- 
ant when you put it on property or liquor 
or on cigarettes, and I know the gentle- 
man does not want any more taxes on 
cigarettes. The gentleman proposes to 
send the bill back to the committee with- 
out any further instructions. I think he 
is dead wrong. The committee has 
worked hard and earnestly. That mat- 
ter was thoroughly discussed by the full 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
If we did send it back to the committee I 
do not know what the committee could 
come out with unless the gentleman has 
some suggestions to make. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Does not the gen- 
tleman think a 1 percent additional sales 
tax to the present sales tax would take 
care of the situation? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It would 
help. We do not have a sales tax in 
Nebraska, but I think I would go along 
with a 3-percent sales tax. We may be 
forced to do so in the next 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I understand that 1 
additional percent would bring in around 
$8 million, which is more than they are 
asking for in this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman does not want to take the tax off 
cigarettes, does he? 

4 Mr. McMILLAN. Oh, yes; I certainly 
0. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And some - 
body else wants us to take it off some 
place else. That is the reason we have a 
closed rule here. I doubt if the gentle- 
man ought to do that and put the com- 
mittee back into further work. It is not 
a bill that satisfies me entirely, I am 
unhappy about parts of it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Does the gentleman 
feel that the people of my district ought 
to come in and pay some of these taxes? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They do 
Pay some in the hotels when they come 
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to Washington. They have an extra tax 
to pay. We lowered the tax rate on 
meals to start at 50 cents instead of $1.25. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The people from my 
district bring a bunch of children in and 
put them in schools and do not pay any 
sales tax at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How does 
the gentleman propose to raise the reve- 
nue? 

Mr. McMILLAN. By a sales tax. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And take 
it off of something else? 

Mr. McMILLAN, Take it off of cigar- 
ettes and gasoline. It is not on food now, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I submit 
to my colleagues that the committee has 
worked hard, and I think you ought to 
give them the green light and send it 
over to the other body and let them 
work on it, and when it comes back we 
will have something to work on. I am 
not happy about some of its phases. But, 
you cannot do it all at once. This bill 
is before us now, and I hope my col- 
leagues will support it and send it along 
so that the District of Columbia will 
have some blueprints that they can work 
with in the next few years. The need 
for repairs and new public works is ur- 
gent. This bill supplies the money. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am speaking with great reluc- 
tance. I have great respect and affec- 
tion for the members of the District 
Committee. I know how hard is their 
task. I know how conscientiously they 
have worked to fulfill the responsibility 
placed upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, I should not be speak- 
ing had I not noticed in a Washington 
paper yesterday that this bill, which 
provides a commendable program for 
good and needed public works, has a 
provision in it that puts a tax on gro- 
ceries and that imposes a sales tax on 
people buying meals from 50 cents to 
$1.25. Checking up on what I had read 
in the newspaper account I found from 
the text of the bill and the report of the 
committee a deplorable situation as re- 
gards the manner of raising money for 
the proposed good works. Under the cir- 
cumstances I feel the obligation upon 
me, at least, to alert those Members of 
this body who believe as I believe that 
we have no moral right to place this 
heavy tax burden upon those least able 
to carry the burden. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to my 
beloved namesake from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman comes from and ably represents 
the great State of Illinois, along with his 
other colleagues. Illinois has a heavier 
tax on groceries than is imposed by this 
bill; is that not true? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Washington 
is in a class with Chicago as a munici- 
pality. Whatever may be the fact as re- 
gards State government, no part of the 
vast expense of carrying on the munici- 
pal government of Chicago comes from 
a sales tax. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. But you 
have for some years had a sales tax, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. That unfor- 
tunately is true of the State government 
of Illinois. Might I say to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that as to Chicago 
not one cent of the very heavy cost of 
schools, policing, public works, and the 
many other items of municipal necessity 
and city government comes from a sales 
tax on food. No person in public life 
would dare propose a tax of that nature. 
I cannot see that Washington is in any 
position different from that of Chicago 
except that in Chicago the people do 
have a vote and in Washington there is 
no way under the law by which the 
people can fight back. If the people of 
Washington could vote on the manner of 
raising money proposed in this bill the 
referendum would go against the pro- 
posal 20 to 1 at least. I do not think 
anyone has any doubt on that score. 
Very apparently that was the reason why 
the bill comes to us under a closed order. 

Here, among other things, is what the 
bill does: First, adds another cent to the 
sales tax on cigarettes; second, imposes 
a 1-percent sales tax on groceries, which 
tax is expected to raise $3.5 million an- 
nually; third, taxes meals in the 50 cents 
to $1.25 bracket, which is certainly get- 
ting down where the pain of taxation is 
the hardest to bear; and, fourth, in- 
creases the tax on a transient’s bed hire. 

The public-works program should be 
carried forward, but the burden should 
not be placed on the worker’s basket of 
groceries and the citizen trying to make 
both ends meet by budgeting on 50-cent 
dinners. There are at least three proper 
sources for raising the necessary reve- 
nues. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Would 
the gentleman yield on the question as to 
whether you do not also have a sales tax 
in the city of Chicago on all sales? Ido 
not recall that there are any exemptions. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. A State sales 
tax, yes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. 'That is 
what I am speaking of. This is the 
equivalent, the gentleman appreciates, of 
State action in this regard. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I appreciate 
that the District of Columbia stands 
theoretically on the level of a State. But 
actually the District of Columbia is 
Washington, which is not a State like 
Illinois but a city like Chicago. I am 
making the point that cities find other 
sources for their revenues than taxing 
baskets of groceries and 50-cent meals. 
Certainly Washington is a city and I for 
one take pride in referring to my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Smmpson] who 
is the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee as the Mayor of Washington, and 
to my distinguished colleague and name- 
sake from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] as 
the associate mayor of Washington. I 
do not think this attempt to put a sales 
tax on groceries on the people of Wash- 
ington would even be considered if the 
people of Washington had a vote. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield 


to me? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman, of course. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I share 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] the admiration he 
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holds for the membership of the District 
Committee. What is going through my 
mind, the thing that concerns me, is this: 
In the last 2 weeks we voted tax reduc- 
tions in two major bills before this Con- 
gress. We told our people back home 
that we are reducing taxes now levied 
upon them. 

Now comes the poor, little District 
of Columbia, with no representation here 
in this body at all, and we reverse our 
field quickly and we levy 12 or 15 new 
types of taxes on these people. 

What concerns me is this: How can I 
harmonize my action in reducing taxes 
in two major bills before this Congress 
within the last 2 weeks with reversing 
my field and levying taxes on the people 
in the District? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Of course, 
this is a result of the administration tak- 
ing advantage of the people in the Dis- 
trict, because they have no vote. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Refer- 
ence was just made to the poor, little 
District of Columbia. Is it not true that 
they have the finest streets, the finest 
parks, the finest street lights, the finest 
sewers, of any place in the country, and 
pay considerably less taxes than they do 
in my town? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I can only 
say that next to Chicago, Washington 
is the finest city in the Nation. I don't 
believe, however, that we add to the 
moral climate by sparing the big tax- 
payer at the expense of the little fellow’s 
basket of groceries and 50-cent meals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to add my word of commendation 
for the splendid work performed by the 
chairman of the committee and the com- 
mittee which worked on this bill. It is 
also encouraging for me to hear some of 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina who spoke a few 
moments ago and some of the others 
concerning the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. I think that the recent 
reference made to the tax bills passed 
last week and the week prior to that 
should not go unanswered. The reduc- 
tion in taxes made on the Ist of January 
1954, having to do with income taxes on 
individuals, applies to all of the people 
in the city of Washington as it does to 
the Nation. Likewise, the excess profits 
tax which was allowed to lapse on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, applies to the people in the 
city of Washington just as it does to all 
other people of our Nation. 

Insofar as the bill to cut taxes, the re- 
duction in excises, is concerned, most 
certainly that reduction will apply also 
to all of the people in Washington. The 
same is true of the tax revision bill 
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which was passed last week. The bill 
before us now deals with the peculiar 
problems of the District of Columbia 
and the city of Washington. The Fed- 
eral City like other cities has its prob- 
lems, and the proposed increases should 
be considered in that light. 

We are sitting here as a group of al- 
dermen to act on the problems peculiar 
to the city of Washington and since we 
are legislating on a Federal basis for 
the Federal Capital, these peculiar prob- 
lems should be considered on their 
merits and should not be confused with 
taxation as it applies to the entire Na- 
tion. I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to address my- 
self to this matter of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s contribution toward the main- 
tenance and upkeep of the District of 
Columbia. The Federal Government is 
responsible for the location and the cre- 
ation of the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, it follows that the District of 
Columbia is the Federal Government’s 
responsibility. All of us know this, but 
many of us are not always aware of it. 
Washington is not a city established by 
individual citizens who subsequently 
reaped the benefit of having the Gov- 
ernment located within its boundaries. 
There would be no city here if the peo- 
ple of the Nation had not put it here. 
As a result, the only industry here is that 
of Government and such service indus- 
tries as are necessary for the life of the 
city. 

I emphasize these facts, Mr. Chair- 
man, because we have been hearing it 
said that the local citizens expect too 
much from the Government, that they 
ought to take care of their own city. 
The people here are ready, willing, and 
able to do their part. They can and 
should be and are willing to pay taxes 
commensurate with those paid in other 
cities throughout the United States. By 
the same token, the industry, namely, 
the Federal Government, which brought 
the people here, should bear its fair 
share of the burden just as industries do 
in other cities. 

In the past perhaps the local city 
fathers have not done as much as they 
should in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities to the Nation in maintaining and 
preserving the Nation’s Capital. It is 
also true that in many respects the peo- 
ple of the Nation, through their elected 
representatives here, have neglected 
their Capital City. This bill is a step 
toward the rehabilitation of the Nation’s 
Capital which is long overdue. It seems 
to me that no responsible Member of 
Congress will deny that. We do not sug- 
gest it as perfect. For myself, I feel that 
the Federal Government should bear 
more of the financial responsibility than 
is provided. However, in view of the 
hard work and the strenuous effort put 
forth by the committee, I think the com- 
mittee has come up with a fairly good 
bill, and I urge the Members to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address myself for a mo- 
ment or two to the closing remarks of 
my good friend the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. He said, “Let us 
go ahead and pass this bill and send it 
over to the Senate. Let them work on 
it over there, and then when we get it 
back perhaps we will have something 
we can do something with,” or words 
to that effect. That seems to me to be 
a complete abdication of our responsi- 
bilities. Of course, when a bill goes over 
to the other body it is not going to come 
up over there under a gag rule; it is 
going to come up there so that any Mem- 
ber of that body can offer any amend- 
ment that he sees fit to. But here, and, 
of course, I admit to a degree that the 
bill has many commendable features, al- 
though it also has some very objection- 
able features, we are asked either to 
take it or leave it, without a chance to 
do anything about eliminating the ob- 
jectionable parts. 

I submit to you that the sales tax on 
food is one of the most vicious forms of 
taxation that you can devise. Any tax 
expert or anyone who has studied taxes 
will say if you have to impose a sales 
tax exempt the family market basket 
from it. 

We have had a good deal of experi- 
ence with the sales tax in the State of 
Ohio. It brings in a considerable por- 
tion of our revenues for the political 
subdivisions and for schools. When that 
tax was first imposed in Ohio many years 
ago along at the beginning of the de- 
pression in the early thirties it was a 
general 3-percent sales tax. Over the 
years experience taught us that we would 
have a better tax structure if we would 
eliminate food from taxation and that 
was done. Also we eliminated the tax 
on all articles under 40 cents, because 
we found that the cost of collection was 
not commensurate with the return. 
They found that the sales tax has yielded 
more revenue with less struggle when 
some of those items were exempted. 

Personally, I do not like the sales tax 
at all, if we can get away from it in any 
way shape or form. But, if I had to 
choose between the two, I certainly 
would go along with the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN] and 
say it would be better to have a general 
1-percent increase and leave food ex- 
empt from the sales tax. Certainly, you 
cannot say if you do that that everyone 
is not paying some tax in the District of 
Columbia because, if you leave the food 
out, there are still many items that are 
taxable which every family has to buy. 
I do not advocate that, but if I had to 
choose between the two, either having 
a tax on groceries or raising the present 
2 percent tax to 3 percent, I certainly 
would go along with the latter. I would 
like to vote for this bill. I think the 
public works program here is long over- 
due, but you are asking some of us to 
vote for public works and at the same 
time tacking on this reprehensible tax on 
food. I might also say a word of com- 
mendation for the speech of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama. I 
do not think there is a place in the 
United States where the liquor dealer 
gets as much profit as he does in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. I do not think there is a 
place in the United States that has as 
many liquor stores per capita as we do 
in Washington, D. C. Do not tell me 
that those fellows are not making a 
profit because if they were not, they 
would not be in the business. We have 
a monopoly in Ohio. We did not give 
up any of the taxes on liquor. We just 
left the tax on, the stamp tax and every- 
thing else, and in addition last year the 
State cleared $25 million. I think the 
proportionate profit in Washington on 
these so-called independent liquor stores 
that are on every corner and sometimes 
2 or 3 to a block would be commensurate 
to the profit that the State made, if not 
more. In addition, under the system 
that we have in Ohio, where everyone 
who purchases has to sign an applica- 
tion, you have some little check on the 
winos and so on, who are the cause in 
large part, if you read the Post last week, 
of the tremendous problem of crime in 
the second precinct. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, as has been indicated, this is a 
very complicated bill. It involves a 
great many subjects of taxation. Ihave 
listened with interest and some sym- 
pathy to those who have spoken in op- 
position to the bill on the grounds that 
we have imposed a 1-cent sales tax on 
groceries. Well, to begin with there are 
32 States in the Union that have sales 
taxes, and out of those only 9 States ex- 
empt foods. So that two-thirds of the 
States do not agree with those who op- 
pose a tax on foods. It was proposed 
that the tax on food be the same as the 
tax on other things, namely, 2 percent. 
The committee thought that was too 
high and fixed 1 percent and balanced 
their budget off so that we would raise 
sufficient money for the purposes set 
forth in the bill. Let us see what that 
1 percent tax does. Of course, I can 
sympathize with these gentlemen who 
are worried about taxing the poor. I do 
not like to tax anybody. But let us just 
see what this bill does. We have not 
talked about some of the other things 
that this billdoes. The worst tax on the 
small-income family—one of the worst 
taxes we have here in the District of 
Columbia is the tax on the little bit of 
personal property that the people have. 
The tax on the bed that the taxpayer 
sleeps in and the tax on the kitchen 
stove that he cooks his meals on. This 
committee in this bill takes away that 
tax. We repealed the personal property 
tax. You say this is a tax on the poor 
man. We have an income tax in the 
District of Columbia, and do you know 
that that income tax exempts every- 
body up to an income of $4,000? 

I do not know of any other place that 
has such a high exemption on the in- 
come tax, in behalf of the low-income 
groups as the District of Columbia. 
We might have reduced that, but we 
did not do that. But what do we do 
with the high-bracket fellow on the in- 
come tax? We put an additional 1 per- 
cent on him all the way through, and 
that raises a lot of money. But we did 
not do anything with the man with the 
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low income. As I said, we have tried to 
divide this tax equitably over everybody. 

With reference to this 1-percent tax 
on food, a man goes into a grocery store 
and he buys $10 worth of groceries. Do 
you know how much tax he must pay? 
Just 10 cents. Is there anybody so poor 
in this rich country that he does not 
want to even pay 10 cents for the sup- 
port of this Government that does so 
much for him? I do not think much of 
that argument. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Something has been 
said about giving consideration to the 
recommendation of the people of the 
District of Columbia with reference to 
increased taxes. That is, the manner in 
which we might raise the money with 
which to support this public-works pro- 
gram. Is it not true that the people of 
the District, individuals and organiza- 
tions and federations who came before 
the committee, opposed the increase in 
the sales tax generally, more so than any 
other type of tax increase on the people? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. They 
did not want the 3-percent tax. But I 
think the chairman of the subcommittee 
has covered that situation when he said 
everybody wanted all of these improve- 
ments, but everybody said, “Don’t tax 
me. Tax the other fellow.” That is the 
situation you find in almost every tax 
bill. But I say to you that the chairman 
of your subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] has put in 
a tremendous amount of time, effort, and 
sympathetic consideration for all of 
these groups who have come in for or 
against some particular form of tax. I 
think he is entitled to the thanks of this 
Congress. I think he is entitled to the 
confidence of this Congress in what he 
has brought here. How he has been able 
to spare as much of his time with the 
busy duties he has is hard for me to 
understand. I have heard gentlemen 
get up here and say they had an affec- 
tion and a respect for the committee, but 
I never heard anybody say they had any 
sympathy for the committee. That is 
what we need—sympathy. We have had 
a difficult problem and we have come 
here with the best we could do. We ask 
not only for your respect but for your 
sympathy and your support in this bill, 
which we think is the best that can be 
done to spread this tax burden equally 
and equitably over the various groups of 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to assure the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], 
who just preceded me, that he does have 
my support and my sympathy in dealing 
with this problem. I want to pay tribute 
to the members of the committee for 
their efforts in dealing with a difficult 
situation. Iam sure, as others have said, 
they have worked diligently in their ef- 
forts in arriving at a compromise with 
regard to this legislation. 
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I would like to point out 2 or 3 mat- 
ters that I think deserve the attention 
of the Members of the body. One is the 
amount of the contribution to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from the Federal 
Treasury. I mean the amount contrib- 
uted by the taxpayers of all of the dis- 
tricts and States throughout the coun- 
try. This contribution has been in- 
creased several times in the past few 
years. Last year it was $11 million. I 
am informed this committee is approv- 
ing a contribution of $20 million against 
the Federal Treasury for the District of 
Columbia. This is an increase of $9 mil- 
lion above the present contribution. 

Now let us see what you have done in 
this bill. You have provided a rate of 
tax on real estate of 2.20 percent on the 
assessed valuation of such property. The 
present rate is 2.15 percent. You have 
raised it only 5 cents. Even this 5 cents 
raises $500,000. If you had raised it to 
2.50 percent you would collect $414 mil- 
lion and you would still have a low rate 
on real-estate taxes because, you must 
recall, there is only one tax rate against 
real estate in the District of Columbia. 
It compares with the total amount of 
taxes in your township, school district, 
city, and county. I do not believe 
you will find a city in the United States 
where taxes are as low on the valuation 
of property as they are in Washington, 
D. C., even though it is claimed that 
taxes are levied on what they call the 
full market value of the property. What 
we really need in the District of Colum- 
bia is a reevaluation of our real estate 
to make sure it is being appraised at 
nearly its actual value. 

Let us look at another thing and that 
is the tax on liquor in Washington 
where, incidentally, more liquor is con- 
sumed per capita than any other city 
in the United States of comparative size. 
I think you should have increased the 
taxes on liquor at least 30 percent, which 
would have produced $8 million. Liquor 
is certainly a luxury if there ever was 
one. 

Do you know that income taxes are 
lower in the District of Columbia than 
they are in any State where income taxes 
are collected. The tax exemption for a 
family in the District is almost nil on 
salaries of four or five thousand dollars 
or less. If you would increase the income 
tax on a par with the income-tax rate in 
any State, you would raise millions of 
dollars. 

I have heard complaints about this 
1-cent sales tax. In our State it is twice 
that amount and I find in most States 
such is the case. 

In my judgment the committee has 
been more than generous in respect to 
this legislation. 

There is one more thing that might be 
discussed and that is you are relieving 
everybody in the District from paying 
taxes on their household goods and fur- 
nishings no matter how expensive they 
are. People occupying fine homes in the 
city of Washington, homes with expen- 
sive furnishings and furniture, are not 
required to pay any taxes on hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth of such 
property. The least you could have done 
in respect to this item is to have exempt- 
ed furniture and furnishings up to $1,000 
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or less, but not relieve owners of expen- 
sive household equipment from tax when 
people in your State and mine are re- 
quired to pay such taxes. 

I would not be misunderstood. All I 
am asking is that people in the District 
of Columbia pay their fair share of the 
cost of Government and not any more. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 13 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I can 
appreciate the sentiment that has been 
expressed in this committee this aft- 
ernoon. It demonstrates in a small way 
the problem your Fiscal Affairs Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia has had over the past sev- 
eral weeks. We have heard viewpoints 
from this and that one, how they recog- 
nize the need for this program, how they 
realize that the people of the District 
of Columbia must have a public-works 
program, but they are not at all pleased 
with the method or the manner by which 
we are going to raise the money for it. 
I am certainly sympathetic with that 
attitude because I am not altogether sat- 
isfied with everything that is in this bill. 
I do not suppose there is a member of 
this committee each of whom has worked 
so hard on the program for the District 
who is a hundred percent satisfied 
with it. 

We held hearings for days, we tried to 
get the viewpoint of all interested par- 
ties, individuals, and organizations of the 
District of Columbia and the officials. 
We have tried to bring about a program 
upon which the members of this com- 
mittee and the Senate committee could 
finally come to agreement. It was a joint 
House-Senate committee study and we 
have presented, as the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], said a moment 
ago, the best program we could under 
the circumstances. 

As an example, I was sympathetic to 
the Commissioners’ request to the Con- 
gress to include an additional authori- 
zation of $40 million for loans to provide 
these capital improvements. I think 
that was a fair approach to some of the 
needs when you consider that these im- 
provements are going to be utilized over 
a period of years, 20 or 30; then why 
not as they do in so many other places, 
use that method? But the committee 
thought, because of the unique circum- 
stances, as has been explained, here in 
the District of Columbia, that it would 
not use that method. Consequently, that 
request made by the Commissioners was 
not observed. That is just one example. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. I want to pay my com- 
pliments to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas. He has worked very diligently on 
this bill as he does on all bills he works 
on. Iam glad the gentleman mentioned 
that this bill is the result of a joint study. 
When the hearings were held gentle- 
men of the other body met with gen- 
tlemen from this body in joint hearings, 
and this bill represents, therefore, the 
united opinion of the gentlemen of the 
Senate District Committee and the gen- 
tlemen of the House District Committee. 
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Tam glad the gentleman mentioned that 
fact and I should like to emphasize to 
all Members that we are presenting the 
same bill to the House that will be pre- 
sented to the other body. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 
The reason I mention it is to emphasize 
the fact that this is a program growing 
out of many days of consideration and a 
world of effort by the committee of this 
body and the other body in order that 
we might in this way, in our delibera- 
tions and in our study, come up with 
something that there might be as nearly 
unanimity of thinking toward the pro- 
gram as could be possible between the 
two groups. 

Something has been said about what 
the other body will do. This is our re- 
sponsibility over here; however, it was 
recognized that it had to be considered 
by the other body, so in our delibera- 
tions we did try to come up with some- 
thing that we could agree on and that 
would be the most effective way to solve 
a very difficult problem. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I want to join with 
the gentleman from Iowa in congratu- 
lating the gentleman now addressing the 
committee and the other members for 
the diligent work done on this bill. But 
the gentleman did not expect a group of 
people who came here with children for 
the schools to appear before the commit- 
sed and advocate an increase in the sales 

x? 

Mr. HARRIS. We had people appear 
in the hearings suggesting that taxes be 
obtained for these purposes by additional 
sales tax, by an additional tax this way 
or that. We had a great many proposals 
as to various methods of raising taxes. 
We had all of these proposals before us 
for consideration. Finally one day I told 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee who has done such an outstand- 
ing job, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O'Hara], that about the best way 
to get everybody mad at us is to put a 
little tax on everybody and spread it all 
over the field. I had no idea at that 
time that it would be the final result, 
But that is simply what we have done. 
Consequently we have brought you a bill 
that as I repeat I do not like in all par- 
ticulars but is the best we could do and 
I feel I am justified in asking the mem- 
bers of the committee and the Members 
of the House to support us in our effort. 

Mr. Chairman, some 2 years or more 
ago a citizens committee of the District 
of Columbia was appointed to make a 
study and report to the District Commis- 
sioners a program so vitally needed for 
the District of Columbia. Did you know 
that in this fiscal year there is not one 
penny provided for capital improve- 
ments of your schools of the District of 
Columbia? Did you know that the rea- 
son for that is because there is no money 
available to appropriate for that pur- 
pose? If I remember correctly, the rec- 
ord reflects that there is a shortage of 
13,000 school rooms in the District of 
Columbia. 

This citizens committee made a study 
and it made a report. It reported a 6- 
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year program. The Commissioners took 
that report and studied it and they came 
up with an 8-year program, and as this 
program has progressed, we finally bring 
it to you in a 10-year plan to provide 
adequate water facilities, sewers, public 
health, highways, parks, schools, hos- 
pitals, all of the things that are abso- 
lutely necessary to the life of a commu- 
nity. Now, after all of these years, after 
these many diversified opinions, and 
after deliberation and bringing together 
those opinions and coming up with a 
specific program at this point, can we 
afford then, in view of the imperative 
need, to send it back to the committee 
and say “Go do this over and come up 
with another plan providing for tax”? 

Why, even the Washington Post now 
is for this legislation; that is, they think 
that under the circumstances it ought 
to be passed, because they know it is 
needed. It is imperative for the District 
of Columbia that we do something for it, 
and it is the responsibility of this Con- 
gress to do something to take care of 
these needs. I am not happy about im- 
posing taxes; no. No Member is. My 
colleague from Louisiana a moment ago 
wanted to know how we justified the 
action last week with the action here. 
There is not a major city in any State 
in these United States that is not doing 
something about increasing the respon- 
sibility on its citizenship to provide that 
city with the needed improvements to 
take care of the health and welfare and 
the education of the people of that com- 
munity. That is the reason I have jus- 
tified this. 

Why, here in the District of Columbia 
they think that the increased Federal 
share should be as much as 25 percent, 
as an example, of a $120 million budget. 
There are those as you heard a moment 
ago who asked, “Why should we increase 
the Federal share at all?” We have got 
these extreme viewpoints. Well, what 
we have done is this, we have increased 
the taxes on the people of the District 
and then increased the Federal share in 
order to try to equalize it and provide 
for this needed program. We have tried 
our best to give to you something that 
you could take, at least go along with 
at this time under the circumstances. 

But, here is what we did, too. One 
that has concerned me, and that is about 
how this additional revenue was going to 
be utilized. I wanted to be sure that if 
the taxes were going to be increased on 
the people of the District, the money 
would be utilized for the purposes the 
taxes were levied. So, the bill, as was 
modified and introduced as a clean bill, 
contained a provision that any Federal 
share above $15.5 million would have to 
be spent on capital improvements and 
matched by a similar amount from tax- 
ation on the District of Columbia. Iam 
referring to the general fund. The 
committee adopted a motion which I of- 
fered to reduce that amount to $12.5 
million. We are now providing $12 mil- 
lion Federal share, and this bill says 
now that all over $12.5 million of Fed- 
eral share must be spent for capital im- 
provements with at least an equal sum 
from taxes from the District of Colum- 
bia. That is what we have done in an 
effort to be sure that these improvements 
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so vitally needed would be provided for 
the people not only of the District but 
of the United States. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. I understand on page 
38 of the bill that you are going to double 
the cigarette tax. 

Mr. HARRIS. The cigarette tax in 
the District of Columbia is now 1 cent, 
and this makes it 2 cents. 

Mr. BONNER. : You are going to dou- 
ble it? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BONNER. Then I understand 
you are going to put a tax on groceries 
that the ordinary man buys at the 
grocery store. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was decided to in- 
clude the groceries. 

Mr. BONNER. If the gentleman will 
just answer the question. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I shall answer the question. 

Mr. BONNER. It is a fair question. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is, and I will be glad 
to answer it. 

Mr. BONNER. Groceries that work- 
ingmen buy to take home for their little 
children. 

Mr. HARRIS. The committee decided 
to include groceries under a 1-percent 
sales tax. 

Mr. BONNER. So the gentleman is 
going to put a tax right on the food for 
little babies. The committee could not 
think of anybody in the District of Co- 
lumbia, with all the wealth that is here, 
whom they could tax, but had to resort 
to a tax on the food that goes in little 
babies’ mouths. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner] has made 
a very appropriate and acceptable state- 
ment. He comes to us and tries to puta 
statement in the Recorp that would prej- 
udice what the committee has tried to 
do. Of course, neither I nor any other 
member of the committee wants to im- 
pose any tax on little babies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Perhaps the gentle- 
man does not know that out of 32 States 
in the United States which have the sales 
taxes 22 of them have full sales taxes on 
groceries. 

Mr. BONNER. Apparently I have 
mentioned an item in this bill that is not 
so pleasing 

Mr. HARRIS. We took that into con- 
sideration, as we did all other matters. 

Mr. BONNER. I do not care how 
many States have such a sales tax. Ido 
not want to see it carried any further. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has his 
own viewpoint, and all I am trying to do 
is to explain that we have done the best 
we could. 

Mr. BONNER. A year or so ago the 
Congress removed certain taxes in the 
District that were imposed on those am- 
ply able to pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Frances P, 
Botton]. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I had not expected to speak 
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on this bill, but I find myself constrained 
to do so as I have been a taxpayer in 
the District and the owner of real estate 
since 1928, as well as during 2 years of 
World War I. 

Those of us who take on the respon- 
sibility of citizenship in the District, if 
we may call it that when there we have 
no vote are quite ready to carry a certain 
part of the expense of making improve- 
ments in the city. One thing that 
troubles me mightly is that we, the Con- 
gress, have let the city run down. I am 
thinking of the description given by our 
esteemed colleague from Nebraska, Dr. 
MILLER, of wooden sewers that have 
burst, contaminating whole areas used 
for picnicking purposes, and so forth. 
That is a great tragedy for which we 
must assume blame. 

Further also do I want to emphasize 
what our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SMITH] 
put so exceedingly well; that is, to spread 
the responsibility as broadly as possible 
for the payment of those expenses which, 
when made, will mean that the city of 
Washington, the Capital of our country, 
will be worthy of that name. It seems 
to me that this is very important. 

I wonder if hospitals are in this bill, 
for I shall never forget my sense of 
shame when, years ago, I went to see a 
patient at the then Gallinger Hospital, 
a patient in a psychiatric ward. I found 
that they had only one set of sheets and 
pillowcases. They had one thermom- 
eter. They had one hot-water bag that 
worked. They had two doctors, only one 
of whom was on duty because the other 
one had to spend most of his time in the 
courts. The one on duty was a little bit 
of a woman, such a tiny woman. There 
was practically no therapeutic care of 
patients possible because the building 
was so antiquated. It had not been built 
for psychiatric patients and patients 
could not be carried down the stairs to 
the treatment rooms in the basement. 
If that had been possible the cabinets 
and tubs for quieting treatments could 
not be used if it were raining, because 
of the possibility of short-circuiting 
everything and so electrocuting the pa- 
tient, so great was the leakage. 

Iam happy to say that a very up-and- 
coming superintendent of nurses rem- 
edied the sheet shortage by getting 
church societies to make the sheets, the 
material being supplied. 

505 hope this is not outside the present 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield 
gladly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think per- 
haps I can correct the gentlewoman be- 
cause we do have in here $14 million for 
hospitals and public health. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I am 
glad it really is in the bill so that I am 
not speaking out of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is one of 
the most vital things in the bill. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. It is one 
of the most vital things in the District. 

I am sure we are agreed that there is 
@ serious problem in our hospitaliza- 
tion and a serious problem in sanitation 
here in the District. We are not keep- 
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ing ourselves in order. Just from a 
woman’s standpoint I would like to see 
some good housekeeping put into effect 
here in the District. I cannot tell you, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee and the committee, how deep- 
ly grateful I am as a woman and as 
taxpaying resident of this community 
that you have gone so deeply into the 
details, that you have studied the matter 
so carefully, and that you bring to us 
a bill which we can vote for with con- 
fidence and with courage. I trust that 
this bill will be passed immediately. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to speak just for a minute 
or two on the motion to recommit, and 
to tell you why I think that motion 
should not be adopted. I am going to 
make a statement here which might seem 
inconsistent. I support the theory that 
prompts the motion to recommit. How- 
ever, after sitting with the committee 
and helping work out the details of this 
bill, I found that I was in a minority 
because I would have made the sales tax 
even more than it is under this bill, for 
I feel that is the only way we can bring 
more people into paying their propor- 
tionate share of the cost of government 
in the District of Columbia. So those 
people who may have had their minds 
made up to support a motion to recom- 
mit because they oppose the feature in 
the bill which they said was placing a 
tax on food are not going to accomplish 
their purpose. If you send this bill back 
to the committee without any definite 
instructions, but merely ask the commit- 
tee to study the situation some more, you 
are not necessarily going to bring about 
a reduction in sales tax; it might even be 
more. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. However, is there 
not a big principle involved here? Will 
this not be the first time the Congress 
has ever laid a tax on groceries taken 
home for consumption? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It may be the 
first time the Congress has voted a tax 
of that kind, but I would say that a ma- 
jority of the Members of the Congress 
come from States which do tax the gro- 
ceries. I think you can support this bill 
and still be in full agreement with the 
legislation in a majority of the States. 

I want to reemphasize what the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] said 
a moment ago: This bill in my opinion 
has given relief to the people in the low- 
income brackets because we are taking 
off the personal property tax, and the 
personal income tax does not start until 
the income exceeds $4,000. So I think we 
have been rather lenient there. Of 
course, the committee has not done what 
the Commissioners would have had us 
do. They would like to see a larger Fed- 
eral contribution. On the other hand, 
I am a minority on the committee again, 
and I feel that we have possibly made 
this Federal contribution more than it 
should be. Those people who talk about 
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home rule here in the District of Colum- 
bia, I am sure if the people here in the 
District had an opportunity to vote, they 
would vote for a still larger Federal con- 
tribution. But that does not make it 
right. I feel that we should have a 
higher real-estate tax here in the Dis- 
trict, but again I was in the minority on 
the committee, but despite all the times 
that I have been in the minority, I real- 
ize the difficulty of bringing a bill here 
and I do feel that under the chairman- 
ship of the able gentleman from Minne- 
sota on this subcommittee, I think he 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee, Judge SMITH, and Mr. Harris, of Ar- 
kansas, and others on the subeommittee 
have brought to you a reasonable bill, a 
fair bill, and a bill that does not raise 
excessive taxes. Still we are insisting 
that this money be spent properly. I 
think that is to be taken into account. 
In closing, I do want to say that if you 
are voting to recommit this bill because 
you are opposed to putting on a tax on 
food or because of further study, I would 
still say the gentleman who is going to 
make the motion to recommit has told 
you honestly and frankly he feels the 
sales tax should be larger. I agree with 
him on that, but at the same time I feel 
we have a good bill here and one that 
should be passed. The motion to recom- 
mit should be defeated. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman 
knows that I was not in favor of increas- 
ing the present sales tax to include food. 
I would also like to ask the gentleman if 
he thinks that increasing the tax on 
gasoline and cigarettes will enable the 
District government to collect any addi- 
tional revenue. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes, I really 
do because we are still not paying any 
higher than the prices in Virginia, which 
is one of our competitors. I feel on that 
basis we are being fair in that respect. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Just about 5 years 
ago we increased the tax 1 cent on gaso- 
line, and we lost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in revenues. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
figures show a definite rise there. I think 
we must realize that we are a competitor 
with the State of Virginia. In other 
words, I sleep in Virginia, but I buy my 
gasoline here in the District of Columbia 
at the present time, and probably if the 
price is the same, I would buy it over 
there in Virginia. In other words the 
resident of the District will have no in- 
centive to go outside the District to buy 
gasoline. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in concluding debate on 
this legislation, I want to point out that 
the responsibility will shortly shift from 
the committee to the House of Represent- 
atives itself. I certainly respect every- 
one’s viewpoint with reference to any 
piece of legislation no matter how widely 
I might differ from their viewpoint. But 
may I point out to you that we, as the 
body of the Congress, charged with the 
responsibility under the Constitution and 
under our form of government of legis- 
lating for the people of the District of 
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Columbia do have a real responsibility in 
this situation. I realize that to some it 
may seem a terrible thing to add a 1- 
percent tax to a grocery bill. But I think 
it would be pretty terrible also if the wa- 
ter supply of the District of Columbia 
became so bad that little babies got 
diphtheria or some other serious disease. 
I think it also would be a very serious 
thing if because of the argument as to 
whether you should have private liquor 
stores or municipal liquor stores, we 
should send this bill back to the com- 
mittee, which would mean the defeat of 
the bill. I think it is highly important 
that all of the problems of the District 
be treated intelligently. Some of the 
gentlemen who have spoken have said 
that they were not pleased with all of 
the provisions of this bill. Let me say 
to you in all candor neither am I satis- 
fied with all of the provisions of the bill, 
but we have had to reconcile as much as 
we could the differences between the 
joint committees of both the Senate and 
the House, as we did when it was re- 
turned to the District Committee. There 
were two small amendments before the 
District of Columbia Committee with 
which I differed with my colleagues. 
However, the majority of the committee 
felt they should be agreed to. Never- 
theless, I am thoroughly in support of 
this legislation, because I have been here 
long enough to realize that all legislation 
is the result of compromise. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell me something about this 
1-cent tax on cigarettes. Does the gen- 
tleman realize that you also have a 10- 
cent tax on every pack of cigarettes that 
is sold? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Oh, I 
realize that, as there is on gasoline and 
a lot of other things. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Just about twice as 
much as the farmer gets out of a pack 
of cigarettes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Yes. I 
get tired every time we have a tax bill. 
The first four things they talk about are 
cigarettes, gasoline, beer, and liquor. I 
get tired of all that, but I cannot help 
feeling my responsibility as a member 
of the District of Columbia Committee in 
maintaining our Nation's Capital, both 
as to water and sanitation, schools, and 
all of the other responsibilities that are 
ours in passing on these problems. I do 
not like sales taxes. Isee my friend from 
Ohio. I have gone through the gentle- 
man’s State for a number of years, and 
every time I eat a meal there I pay a 
good, healthy sales tax. But I do not 
complain about that. Twenty-two 
States out of 32 have a sales tax on gro- 
ceries, up to 3 percent. Those States 
have not fallen apart on account of that. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I object to a sales 
tax on groceries taken home for con- 
sumption. But that was not the ques- 
tion I wanted to ask the gentleman. I 
am trying to get some information. I 
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have heard a lot about the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share. Can the gentleman 
tell me what percent of the real estate 
in the District is owned by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Yes. The 
Federal Government owns 48.2 percent 
of the real estate. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Now what per- 
cent of the total cost of running this 
District Government is this $20 million 
that some people think is too much? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I think it 
is about one-eighth; one-seventh or one- 
eighth. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In other words, 
the Federal Government owns 42 percent 
of the property and pays 12% percent 
of the taxes? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. About 
that. At one time it paid 50 percent, 
I will say to the gentleman. Then it 
was reduced to 40 percent, and finally it 
has gotten down to about 7 or 8 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. One type of food that goes 
into the mouths of babies is milk. Is 
the gentleman aware whether the pro- 
duction of milk is taxed at any point? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. It is not 
my understanding that it is taxed. 

Mr. HALE. Is the ownership of the 
cows taxable? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. The ownership of land on 
which the cows feed and graze? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Certainly 
it is taxable. But I was thinking of the 
raw product. 

Mr. HALE. Is there a quart of milk 
sold anywhere in the United States on 
which taxes are not an important ele- 
ment of the cost? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. That is 
true. In other words, under this bill 
if a fellow owned a cow in the District 
of Columbia he would not be paying any 
personal-property tax on that cow, 
though. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I believe 
he would pay a tax on his cow. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Another 
thing, I think the gentleman from Ohio 
may have left the wrong impression on 
the minds of some people about this per- 
centage of real estate owned by the Fed- 
eral Government. You do not want to 
imply that this total contribution of the 
Federal Government was just a small 
portion of the real estate tax, because 
that would be the only basis upon which 
you could make the comparison as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio. 
The Federal Government is making a 
generous contribution, not to mention 
the many services that we are giving 
the District and the people living therein 
which are not included in the Federal 
contribution. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield, since this seems 
to refer to me? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
apparently defines “generosity” differ- 
ently than I do. I do not think the 
Federal Government is very generous 
in its contribution. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There is cer- 
tainly a difference of opinion. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I would 
like to say, speaking of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and in conclusion, that I think 
the Federal Government should increase, 
and I feel very strongly that they should 
increase, their contribution. 

Let me say in conclusion that I feel 
relieved in discharging a responsibility 
which has been that of the committee 
to you of the Congress here and the 
Members of this body, and I do urge 
you—this is good, sound legislation—to 
vote down the motion to recommit, and 
to pass this bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wish to commend 
the gentleman as chairman of the sub- 
committee and the chairman of the full 
committee, and all members of the com- 
mittee who have worked so well and so 
efficiently in bringing this bill to the 
floor. I think it certainly is a good job, 
and I want to commend the committee 
for it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired; 
all time for general debate has expired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment to the bill is in order 
except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 28, line 22, preceding “(d)” strike 
the word “and.” 

On page 28, line 23, strike the period and 
insert the following: “; and (e) class E is 
amended to read ‘Class E. Motor vehicles not 
propelled by gasoline, double the fees for 
similar vehicles propelled by gasoline, other 
than motor vehicles used for the transpor- 
tation of passengers’.” 

On page 32, line 3, insert a quotation mark 
at the beginning of line. 

On page 32, line 11, strike “15,500,000” and 
insert “12,500,000.” 

On page 32, line 18, strike the word “this” 
and insert in lieu thereof “the preceding.” 


On page 37, line 8, strike “$1.75” and insert 
“$1.50.” 


On page 48, line 15, strike “2 cents” and 
insert “1 cent.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there fur- 
ther committee amendments? 

There being none, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Gross, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8097) to authorize the financing 
of a program of public-works construc- 
tion for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 479, he reported the bill back 
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to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is considered as or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not: present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
fifty Members are present, not a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 
Albert Green Neal 
Battle Gwinn O'Brien, N. Y. 
Becker Hand O'Konski 
Bentley Harrison, Va. Osmers 
Bonin Patman 
Boykin Heller Patten 
Bramblett Hess Patterson 
Brown, Ohio Hillings Powell 
Buckley Holt Radwan 
Celler Holtzman Reed, N. Y. 
Chelf Howell Regan 
Chudoft Hunter Richards 
Clardy Javits Riehlman 
Colmer Jensen Rivers 
Condon Jones, Ala Roberts 
Corbett Judd Rooney 
Cotton Kearn Roosevelt 
Coudert Kelley, Pa Scott 
Delaney eogh Shelley 
Dingell Klein Smith, Kans. 
Dodd Krueger S 
Dollinger Laird Stringfellow 
Donovan Lucas Taylor 
Dorn, N. Y. Lyle Tuck 
Evins McConnell Velde 
Fine McCulloch Vinson 
Fino Mack, Wash. Weichel 
Fogarty Martin, Iowa Wharton 
Graham Mason Wilson, Ind. 
Granahan Morgan Winstead 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 343 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
WORKS ACT OF 1954 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from South Carolina opposed to the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Morra moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 8097 to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia for further study on the tax 
problem involved. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on a 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were denied. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TAX RELIEF AND TAX EVASION 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include 3 editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, there 
must be a stopping point somewhere in 
enacting tax-relief proposals. If we 
spend money, we must in turn tax our 
people to pay for such outlays in gov- 
ernmental costs. To cut taxes further 
at this time is unwarranted. Instead, 
our thoughts and energies should be di- 
rected to keeping governmental expendi- 
tures in balance with receipts. 

It would be a great thing if the coun- 
try were in a position at this time to 
increase individual exemptions or to 
offer other forms of tax relief in addi- 
tion to the recent enactments. Such ac- 
tion would be well received by the tax- 
payer. 

In the last few months quite a lot of 
tax relief has been offered the American 
taxpayer. The total of this relief is 
$7,300,000,000 after taking into consid- 
eration the reductions carried in the bill 
just passed. The first reduction was 10 
percent on income taxes which relieved 
the taxpaying public of $3 billion. The 
excess-profits-tax legislation cut down 
the revenue by a sizable figure. In ad- 
dition, only last week the excise-tax-re- 
duction bill trimmed, by 50 percent, 
taxes on jewelry, furs, luggage, cosmet- 
ics, transportation fare, theater admis- 
sions, telephone and telegraph services, 
as well as other items. 

Solvency and the well-being of the 
Nation’s economy was the issue when 
the House rejected the motion to recom- 
mit the tax bill, which motion would have 
removed the provision respecting double 
taxation of dividends and would have 
increased the personal exemption from 
$600 to $700. It was a tense House that 
rejected the recommittal motion by a 
close vote of 210 to 204. The minority 
Democratic spokesman argued that the 
way to bring tax relief was to increase 
the personal-tax exemption by $100. 
The majority Members countered with 
the argument that the bill before the 
House was a tax revision bill and not 
a tax reduction bill. The bill, as re- 
ported from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, offered relief for working 
mothers, credit for retirement income, 
raised allocations for medical services, 
and eliminated hundreds of inequities in 
our present tax statutes. The bill pro- 
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vided savings to the individual taxpayer 
of some $800 million and gave consid- 
erable relief to business. The motion 
to recommit had the effect of gaining 
$230 million by striking out the provi- 
sion in the bill dealing with dividends 
and would lose $2,400,000,000 in revenue 
by increasing personal exemptions. 

It is essential and necessary that ap- 
propriations be made for the national 
defense here and abroad to secure the 
Nation against attack. Adequate capi- 
tal for Commodity Credit Corporation 
should be provided so that agricultural 
commodities may be supported. Flood- 
control projects, highway and other pub- 
lic works, as well as the cost of all phases 
of governmental activities, must be pro- 
vided. The national debt has climbed 
to the unprecedented height of $272 bil- 
lion. The deficit in the current fiscal 
year which ends on June 30, 1954, is 
$9 billion. The budget which was sent 
to Congress by the Chief Executive for 
the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1954, 
is expected to exceed the amount of in- 
take by more than $2 billion. One of 
the greatest problems that faces our 
people is to make sure that the dollar 
will not continue to depreciate and there- 
by blot out the savings that have been 
accumulated through the years. 

I include as part of my remarks edi- 
torials appearing in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal and the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar: 

[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
March 20, 1954] 
Goop SENSE WINS 

Members of the House of Representatives 
have approved, by a narrow margin, a sensi- 
ble pace in tax reduction. 

The pull toward faster reductions during 
this election year is tremendous. Hope that 
@ majority of voters will see inflation and 
higher real cost in failure to pay the cost of 
Government is, in a way, a vote of confi- 
dence in maturity of the public thinking. 

The issue was whether the first $600 a 
year of income should be exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax, or the figure should be 
raised now to $700. The Republican Party 
leadership took a stand for holding the $600 
level and only 10 Republican House Members 
disagreed. The Democratic Party undertook 
to reduce Federal Treasury income by ex- 
empting another $100 of income from the 
tax, and all but 9 of the party’s House mem- 
bers agreed. The net result was a margin 
of 6 for delaying this form of tax relief at 
least another year. 

The administration proposal accepted by 
the House and now before the Senate limits 
this year’s tax reductions to about 1.4 billion. 
It is a sizable reduction in view of the fact 
that inflation still is a danger, with income 
smaller than outgo. 

It recognizes the “baby-sitter” expense of 
working widows, by allowing income of $600 
a year to be exempt from Federal income 
tax if a widow, widower or legally separated 
parent has that much child care expense. 

It allows deductions for medical and 
dental expenses to begin when they reach 
3 percent of income, in place of the old rule 
that consideration for these expenses began 
at 5 percent. 

There is mercy for the parents of college- 
age children who have had to stop working 
when their parttime or summer earnings 
reach $599, at the peril of sharply higher 
taxes for the parents. 

There is consideration for the aged in 
allowing those over 65 freedom from Federal 
income taxes on retirement incomes up to 
$1,200 a year. 
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There is building for the future in allow- 
ing farmers to deduct 20 percent of soil- 

mservation expenses. 
ret ment ot corporation stocks is en- 
couraged by removal of taxation on the first 
$50 in dividends this year and the first $100 
next year. This clause of the proposal has 
reductions which become smaller as the size 
of the dividends mounts. 

Faster depreciation of business property 
valuations for tax purposes is offered as en- 
couragement to expansion of the plants that 
provide the Nation’s industrial payrolls. 

Both parties want to reduce the wartime 
level of taxes as quickly as possible. It is a 
question of how fast they can be reduced. 

In the Senate the Democratic leadership 
still advocates allowing $800 of this year’s in- 
come to go untaxed and $1,000 next year. 
They have lost the fight for a $700 exemption 
in the House, but have hopes of an even 
higher exemption in the Senate. 

The yote will be close. Public reaction to 
the House vote, if it reaches the Senators in 
time, could be decisive. We believe the pub- 
lic has seen enough of inflation to accept the 
administration's schedule for lowering taxes. 


{From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
March 16, 1954] 


PERSONAL EFFECTS or Tax CUTS 


In his tax speech to the Nation last night, 
President Eisenhower, as he said at the out- 
set, was dealing with a question of personal 
and direct concern to all of us. 

Any change in the tax rates, of course, 
affects everyone. But the effect is not always 
immediate or direct. Often the indirect, 
long-range effects are more potent. 

This is the case with the tax-cut pro- 
posals which go before the House this week. 
Over and beyond the administration's own 
tax-reduction program, these proposals 
would trim everybody's income tax by rais- 
ing the exemption and even would relieve 
millions from paying any taxes at all. 

To these people, that would mean a few 
extra bucks in the pocket—this year. 

But in the long run it would mean fewer 
dollars in the pocket. Because the Govern- 
ment would have to borrow just that much 
more and, sooner or later, what's borrowed 
has to be paid back, with interest. 

There also is a short-haul, and very per- 
sonal, effect of the kind of tax-cut rage 
which now seems to have seized Congress. 

Government borrowing is inflationary. The 
more of it there is the more inflationary. 
So that an overly deep tax reduction which 
creates rising Government deficits actually 
could—and probably would—take more 
money out of a taxpayer’s pockets than it 
leaves. It would take it away from him in 
higher prices for the things he buys. 

The President’s purpose, of course, in de- 
livering last night speech was to arouse pub- 
lic support for his program, and thus stop the 
short-sighted, deficit-making tax-cut craze 
current in Congress. But the soundness of 
his speech did not make it stirring, and it 
is not human nature to react militantly 
against an offer of pie in the sky. 

All the arithmetic and logic, nevertheless, 
are on the President's side. 


[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar of March 
20, 1954] 
COUNTRY ABOVE PARTY 


We are for the two-party system. 

It makes democracy practical, yet helps 
preserve the checks and balances necessary 
to preserve our freedoms. 

Often, conscientious Congress Members can 
honestly maintain that they are serving 
their country best by following their party 
line. But times come when they must take 
their stand on the basis of the best interests 
of the country and the people as a whole 
instead of on the basis of what seems best 
at the moment for the party. 
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We belieye Representative E. C. GATHINGS, 
Democrat of Arkansas, met the test properly 
in one of these times, when he voted against 
the Democrat-sponsored proposal to raise 
income tax exemptions from $600 to $700. 

“Such action would be inflationary,” Rep- 
resentative GaTHINGS said—meaning that the 
result would not be an actual tax cut, but 
would devalue the dollar so as actually to 
take away as much as it seems to give 
and maybe more. 

President Eisenhower made another good 
point against increasing exemptions the 
other night; such increases would remove 
millions from the tax rolls entirely, and it 
is not good to have a big bloc of citizens who 
pay no Federal taxes. The tax burden should 
be shared proportionately by all able to pay. 
Not only is that the fair thing, but also there 
will be more interest in keeping government 
good if all citizens have a financial stake 
in it. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GATHINGS asked and was 
granted permission to address the House 
for 25 minutes on Thursday next, fol- 
lowing the legislative business of the 
day and any other special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a House Concurrent 
Resolution calling for the establishment 
of a Joint Committee on Central Intel- 
ligence. This resolution is identical to 
one introduced in the Senate on March 
10 by Senator MANSFIELD and cospon- 
sored by 20 other Senators from both 
parties, including Mr. BARRETT, Mr. 
Bourse, Mr. Butter of Maryland, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. DANIEL, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. QŒILLETTE, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. JoHNson of Colorado, Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
NEELY, Mr. Pastore, and Mr. FULBRIGHT. 

For some time I have been aware of 
the problems of dealing wisely with the 
needs of and guidance for the Central 
Intelligence Agency. With our Govern- 
ment established on a basis of checks 
and balances between the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches, the 
strong interdependence between the 
three renders ultimate control of policy 
and direction in policy matters respon- 
sive to the people. A governmental 
agency under the executive branch that, 
of necessity, operates in an area of super- 
secrecy as does the CIA is bound to cre- 
ate criticism of its operations which may 
often be unjustified and misunderstood. 

When the CIA was established in 1947, 
most Americans realized that the United 
States was confronted with an enemy 
ideological and military, who would use 
any means to destroy our freedom. In- 
formation and intelligence on the capa- 
bilities and intentions of such an enemy 
became imperative, particularly in view 
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of the development of atomic energy. 
Yet, even with the clear need for some 
such an agency as CIA, many harbored 
sincere doubts as to whether such an 
organization had any permanent place 
in a democracy in peacetime. 

The need for the Central Intelligence 
Agency is no longer questioned to any 
appreciable degree and I am certainly 
not advocating that any radical changes 
be made in its operation now. What I 
am concerned with is the position of 
CIA, which makes the Agency respon- 
sible to none but the National Security 
Council, which in turn represents the 
executive branch, solely. 

There has been almost no congres- 
sional inspection of the CIA since its 
formation in 1947. It is apparent that 
had a clear need for a permanent intel- 
ligence coordinating operation been gen- 
erally accepted in 1946, some provision 
for congressional participation and re- 
view within the committee structure of 
the Congress would have been provided 
by the Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
cover the CIA. As it is now CIA is com- 
pletely relieved from practically every 
traditional congressional check. Con- 
trol of its expenditures is exempt from 
many of the provisions of law that pre- 
vent financial abuses in other Govern- 
ment agencies. Its appropriations are 
hidden in allotments to other bureaus 
and the Bureau of the Budget does not 
report CIA’s personnel strength to Con- 
gress. Only a handful of Members in 
either House see even the appropriation 
figures. The only review of the Agency’s 
operation is a briefing supplied to a 
few members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree that an intelli- 
gence agency must maintain complete 
secrecy to be effective. If clandestine 
sources of information are not protected 
much of the efficiency of any intelligence 
operation is lost. Secrecy for intelli- 
gence’s sake is a far different thing than 
secrecy for secrecy’s sake. As the CIA 
operates today we have no way of know- 
ing whether we have an efficient opera- 
tion or not. Secrecy now veils every- 
thing it does—its cost, its successes or 
failures, its size, its area of operation, 
Attempts to get information along these 
lines is met with a resistance not en- 
countered in any other field of Govern- 
ment operation, today. 

I do not think it would hinder the 
operation of CIA to subject it to the same 
type of intelligently administered con- 
gressional supervision that exists for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC 
is certainly operating in a field that re- 
quires, and rightly so, the highest de- 
gree of secrecy and it is not subject to 
the abuses of unwarranted attacks or 
premature disclosures of classified in- 
formation by uncoordinated investiga- 
tions by a number of congressional com- 
mittees that could conceivably have an 
interest in its operations. The establish- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has functioned extremely well in 
this similar area and has not only aided 
the Atomic Energy program but by its 
very existence has protected the secrecy 
under which the AEC operates while still 
safeguarding the interests of the Con- 
gress and the taxpayers, 
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The resolution I am introducing would 
provide for a joint committee composed 
of 5 Members of the House appointed 
by the Speaker and 5 Members of the 
Senate appointed by the President of the 
Senate. In both Houses not more than 
3 Members would be of the same party. 
The committee would function in the 
same manner and under the same gen- 
eral rules of procedure that govern the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere opinion 
that this committee is of extreme im- 
portance and should be established as 
soon as possible. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 69 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a Joint’ Committee on 
Central Intelligence to be composed of 5 
Members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and 5 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. In each instance not more 
than three members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

Src. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies of the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and of problems 
relating to the gathering of intelligence af- 
fecting the national security and of its coor- 
dination and utilization by the various de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Government. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency shall keep the joint commit- 
tee fully and currently informed with respect 
to its activities. All bills, resolutions, and 
other matters in the Senate or the House 
of Representatives relating primarily to the 
Central Intelligence Agency shall be referred 
to the joint committee. 

The members of the joint committee who 
are Members of the Senate shall from time 
to time report to the Senate, and the mem- 
bers of the joint committee who are Members 
of the House of Representatives shall from 
time to time report to the House, by bill or 
otherwise, their recommendations with re- 
spect to matters within the jurisdiction of 
their respective Houses which are (1) referred 
to the joint committee or (2) otherwise 
within the jurisdiction of the joint com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

Sec. 5. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic assist- 
ants as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and personnel 
of the departments and establishments of 
the Government. 

Src. 6. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $ per year, 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
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contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives upon vouchers signed by the chairman. 
Disbursements to pay such expenses shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Senate out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, such 
contingent fund to be reimbursed from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives in the amount of one-half of the dis- 
bursements so made. 


GIVE GOVERNMENT FOOD TO 
AMERICA’S NEEDY 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced H. R. 8351 on March 11, 1954, 
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which has for its purpose to provide sup- 
plemental benefits for individuals re- 
ceiving aid under the programs of old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
totally and permanently disabled as pro- 
vided under the Social Security Act. A 
similar bill, S. 3092, was introduced in 
the Senate and was sponsored by a large 
number of Senators. 

I have always felt that it is ill-advised 
to have permitted immense quantities of 
foods and other staples essential for the 
welfare of our citizens to accumulate and 
in many instances to deteriorate or spoil, 
rendering them worthless for human use. 
Indeed in many instances under previous 
administrations large quantities of food 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation—Report of price support 
commodities as of Mar. 10, 1954, based on records and known „ in CSS 


commodity divisions and offices 


Commodity 


TROY IEN E E AS 
ans, 


Be: dry edible.. 
Corn 


Seeds, hay and pas 
Seeds, winter cover crop.. 


SU hater . 

Si Tee eS Le age ee ee a Hansa Be 

Naval stores 
. ͤ fay a ae ee 517-pound drum... 
Turpentine 50-gallon barrel 


Peanuts, farmers’ stock 


Unit of measure 


Estimated total stocks 2 


235, 400 

1, 062, 964 

301, 446, 000 

312, 802, 000 

522, 128, 000 

432, 000 455, 000 
548, 000 549, 000 
420, 269,000 | 439, 155, 000 
185, 000 226, 000 

9, 000 25, 000 

144, 000 145, 000 
78, 078, 000 

34, 322, 000 

None 

427, 631, 000 

602, 446 602, 446 
43, 565 43, 565 

18, 660, 000 18, 660, 000 
4 7 0 | arses 
„724. 000 
62, 791 44 22 

8. 800 S. 806 

4, 586, 000 5, 737, 000 
4, 183, 000 4, 183, 000 
6, 283, 000 6, 283, 000 
85, 204, 000 85, 204, 000 


1 Estimated CCC stocks which are in store and not committed for sale or movement. 
2 Estimated total stocks owned by CCC, including stocks shown in col. 1, plus commitments to purchase less 


commitments to sell. 


were destroyed. We all recall when 
huge quantities of potatoes were satu- 
rated with gasoline rendering them unfit 
for human consumption. 

The following report shows huge sur- 
pluses now held by the Federal Govern- 
ment as of March 10, 1954: 

It will be noted in dairy commodities 
alone, the Federal Government has in 
stock or purchases uncommitted butter, 
301,446,000 pounds; cheese 312,802,000 
pounds and milk 522,128,000 pounds. 
Why should not our needy citizens be 
permitted to receive a fair distribution of 
these foods so much needed by them and 
which otherwise they are unable to 
obtain? 

There are millions of worthy citizens 
in the United States in the groups which 
this bill seeks to help who are living on a 
meager income and in many cases in- 
sufficient to meet their minimum needs 


for health and comfort. It seems inde- 
fensible that this Government with its 
outstanding productive facilities and 
capacity should permit these worthy 
citizens to be in want for the very sur- 
plus products they need and which are 
held in storage by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The enormous storage bill alone 
on these products is staggering, aver- 
aging approximately $15 million a month. 
Under the provisions of this bill in- 
creased domestic consumption of agri- 
cultural food products is provided by 
establishing a program whereby the 
monthly benefit payments of such indi- 
viduals will be supplemented by the issu- 
ance of certificates which may be trans- 
ferred to retail food products dealers in 
exchange for surplus agricultural food 
products, at prevailing market prices. 
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Under the provisions of the bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have au- 
thority to determine each month the 
agricultural commodities held by the 
Government which could be released to 
satisfy domestic demands without de- 
pressing the market price. Individuals 
receiving assistance for monthly bene- 
fits would be entitled to receive as a sup- 
plemental benefit each month, in addi- 
tion to those they would already re- 
ceive, $10 in face amount of surplus food 
certificates to be applied by the respec- 
tive individuals toward purchase price 
of the agricultural surplus food products. 

It is clear that such a program in- 
creasing domestic consumption of sur- 
plus agricultural food products would 
solve the problem now facing the Gov- 
ernment with these huge surpluses piling 
up from day to day, and would most 
importantly, provide the necessities of 
life to these large groups of worthy citi- 
zens who are in need. These low in- 
come groups, most of whom are depend- 
ing on public benefits, find themselves 
in an economic squeeze between the con- 
tinued high cost of living and the lack of 
funds with which to meet their meager 
requirements. 

I most sincerely hope that this bill or 
legislation of a similar type will be en- 
acted by this Congress in order not only 
to solve the problem of the disposition 
of the enormous surpluses piling up un- 
der the Commodity Credit support pro- 
gram but to relieve the hardship and 
suffering of millions of needy citizens. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Neat (at the request of Mr. CAN- 
FIELD), for today and tomorrow, March 
22 and 23, on account of death in family, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
LANE). 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. 

Mr. BARRETT. 

Mr. WIIIIs and to include extraneous 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker's table and, under the rule, 
referred as follows: 

S. Con. Res, 70. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the designation and observance of 
March 7 of each year as Friendship Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 179. An act for the relief of Insun Lee; 

S. 214. An act for the relief of Geraldine B. 
Mathews and Ruth H. Haller; 

S. 1548. An act to provide for the exchange 
between the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico of certain lands 
and interests in lands in Puerto Rico; 

S. 2108. An act for the relief of Lieselotte 
Sommer; and 

S. 2151. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ala 
Olejcak (nee Holubowa). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1373. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report on con- 
tracts negotiated for research and develop- 
ment projects, and industrial mobilization 
type projects, pursuant to sections 2 (c) 
(11) and 2 (c) (16) of Public Law 413, 80th 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1374, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to repeal certain laws relat- 
ing to professional examinations for promo- 
tion of medical, dental, and veterinary offi- 
cers of the Army and Air Force;" to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1375. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting two proposed 
awards of concession permits to Robert Es- 
linger and Maxine Lambert which will, when 
approved by the regional director, region 1, 
National Park Service, authorize the sale of 
firewood at camp grounds in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, Tenn., for the pe- 
riod April 15, 1954, to October 31, 1954; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1376. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting one copy each 
of certain bills passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Virgin Islands and the Mu- 
nicipal Council of St. Croix, pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands of the United States approved June 22, 
1936; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

1377. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a law 
enacted by the Second Guam Legislature, 
pursuant to section 19 of Public Law 630, 81st 
Congress, the Organic Act of Guam; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1378. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air, transmitting the 
third semiannual report of contracts, in ex- 
cess of $50,000, for research, development and 
experimental purposes awarded by the De- 
partment of the Navy, for the period July 1 
through December 31, 1953, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of Public Law 557, 82d Congress; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1379. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the 12th semiannual report of 
the international educational exchange pro- 
gram of the Department of State, for the 
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period July 1 to December 31, 1953, pursuant 
to section 1008 of Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1380. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 1 (d) of the Helium Act (50 U. S. C., 
sec. 161 (d)) and to repeal section 3 (13) of 
the act entitled ‘An act to amend or repeal 
certain Government property laws, and for 
other poses,’ approved October 31, 1951 
(65 Stat. 701)“; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 18, 
1954, the following bill was reported on 
March 19, 1954: 


Mr. TABER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 8481. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1372). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 479. A resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 8097, a bill to au- 
thorize the of a program of public 
works construction for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1373). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 480. A resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 8152, a bill to ex- 
tend to June 30, 1955, the direct home and 
farmhouse loan authority of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs under title III 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, to make additional funds 
available therefor, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1374). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


[Submitted March 22, 1954] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. House Concurrent Resolution 214. 
Concurrent resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress that the Sanitary Engineering 
Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, should be known 
as the “Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center”; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1377). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 6711. A bill to further amend section 
13 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, 
to authorize the Federal land banks to make 
a bulk purchase of certain remaining assets 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1378). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
7380. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to reconvey certain property 
which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated to 
the Secretary of Commerce for the establish- 
ment of a radio propagation laboratory; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1379). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. S. 24. An act to permit review of 
decisions of Government contracting officers 
involving questions of fact arising under 
Government contracts in cases other than 
those in which fraud is alleged, and for other 
pP ; with amendment (Rept. No. 1380). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2009. 
A bill to authorize the sale of certain land in 
Alaska to the Ninilchik Hospital Association, 
of Ninilchik, Alaska, for use as a hospital 
site and related purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1875). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2016. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell certain land to the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1376). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 18, 
1954, the following bill was introduced 
on March 19, 1954: 


By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 8481. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 


[Introduced and referred March 22, 1954] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 8482. A bill to increase the amount of 
guaranty by the Veterans’ Administration on 
certain home loans made pursuant to the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 8483. A bill to make affiliation with 
the Communist Party of the United States 
unlawful; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8484. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to insure that crude silicon carbide 
imported into the United States will continue 
to be exempt from duty; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: ` 

H. R. 8485. A bill to increase the amount of 
guaranty by the Veterans’ Administration on 
certain home loans made pursuant to the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

H. R. 8486. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
so as to increase the maximum amount in 
which farm realty loans may be guaranteed 
thereunder; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 8487. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1948, to provide for censuses of manu- 
factures, mineral industries, and other busi- 
nesses, relating to the year 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 8488. A bill to restore eligibility of 
certain citizens or subjects of Germany or 
Japan to receive benefits under veterans’ 
laws; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 8489. A bill to accelerate considera- 
tion by the courts of criminal proceedings 
involving treason, espionage, sabotage, sedi- 
tion, and subversive activities, and to in- 
crease to 15 years the statute of limitations 
applicable to such offenses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 8490. A bill to appropriate money 
for the construction of the Calumet-Sag 
Channel, II., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 8491. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide increased old-age in- 
surance benefits upon retirement for indi- 
viduals who continue in covered employment 
beyond retirement age, and to reduce from 
75 to 70 the age beyond which deductions 
will not be made from benefits on account 
of outside earnings; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8492. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide that transfers of real prop- 
erty from certain Government corporations 
to other Government agencies shall not op- 
erate to remove such real property from local 
tax rolls; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 8493. A bill to provide an adequate, 
balanced, and orderly flow of milk and dairy 
products in interstate and foreign commerce; 
to stabilize prices of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts; to impose a stabilization fee on the 
marketing of milk and butterfat, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 8494. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 8495. A bill to promote the agricul- 
ture of the United States by acquiring and 
diffusing useful information regarding agri- 
culture in foreign countries and the market- 
ing of American agricultural commodities, 
and the products thereof, outside of the 
United States; to authorize the creation of 
an Agricultural Foreign Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

: By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 8496. A bill to amend H. R. 8300, an 
act to revise the internal revenue laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 8497. A bill to facilitate the entry of 
certain nationals on a reciprocal basis in the 
interest of trade and commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 8498. A bill authorizing construction 
of works to reestablish for the Palo Verde 
Irrigation District, California, a means of di- 
version of its irrigation water supply from 
the Colorado River, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

H. R. 8499. A bill to amend and revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
nationality, and citizenship, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. J. Res. 477. Joint resolution placing in- 
dividuals who served in the temporary forces 
of the United States Navy during the Span- 
ish-American War in the same status as those 
individuals who served in the Army for equal 
periods of time during that war and who 
were given furloughs or leaves upon being 
mustered out of the service; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. J. Res. 478. Joint resolution directing 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Air Coordinating Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to carefully investigate 
the so-called Rome convention limiting pay- 
ment arising out of ground accidents caused 
by overseas air commerce; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. Con. Res. 217. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Central In- 
telligence; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 218. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the waiver of State residence require- 
ments in elections of Federal officials; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. Con. Res. 219. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress as to use 
of funds appropriated by the Congress for 
rehabilitation of the Republic of Korea for 
the encouragement of private enterprise in 
said Republic of Korea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred, as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the establishment of an 
Air Force Academy in Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to their senate concurrent resolution 
No. 21, requesting the Air Force of the United 
States to establish a national Air Academy at 
Fort Custer and to utilize the facilities of 
the Percy Jones Army Hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 8500. A bill for the relief of Bruno D. 
Corasaniti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. R. 8501. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in Sumter County, Ga.,. 
to the Americus and Sumter County Cham- 
ber of Commerce; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

H. R. 8502. A bill to authorize the advance- 
ment on the retired list of Lt. Vincent P. 
McCauley to the grade of captain; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8503. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
M. Papadopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 8504. A bill for the relief of Mira 
Domenika Grgurinovich; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 8505. A bill for the relief of Josephine 

Bianconi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 8506. A bill for the relief of Paul E. 

Sevigny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 8507. A bill for the relief of Akiko 
Roberta Nishimura; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8508. A bill for the relief of Colum- 
bus C. Collins; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 8509. A bill for the relief of Miriam 
Shrek Reid; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8510. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Wing-Huen Tsang; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8511. A bin for the relief of Kim 
Dong Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SIKES: 
H. R.8512. A bill for the relief of Isaac 
David Cosson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

572. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of the 
members of the Somerville Board of Alder- 
men, Somerville, Mass., recording themselves 
as favoring the right to vote for 18-year-olds 
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in State and Nation, etc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

573. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Mrs. Mabel 
Mosteller and others, Clemons, Iowa, request- 
ing passage of H. R. 1227, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and television; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

574. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tions adopted at a recent conference of east- 
ern Wisconsin taxpayer associations held in 
Oshkosh under sponsorship of the Taxpayers 
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Association of Oshkosh, regarding the Fed- 
eral budget and highway aid; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

575. Also, resolution passed by the direc- 
tors of the Racine Taxpayers Association urg- 
ing that the Federal debt limit remain at 
$275 billion and not be raised to $290 billion; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

576. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Buddy 
Hays and others, Orlando, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Dairymen’s Self-Help Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced for appropriate 
reference a bill to provide an adequate, 
balanced, and orderly flow of dairy prod- 
ucts in domestic and foreign commerce; 
to stabilize production and the farm 
price of milk and dairy products; to im- 
pose a stabilization fee on the market- 
ing of milk and butterfat; to provide 
adequate administration; and for other 
purposes (H. R. 8493). 

I desire to address myself briefly in 
support of this proposed legislation. 

My bill is identical with one that was 
introduced on March 18 before the Sen- 
ate of this Congress by the distinguished 
senior Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, Mr. MUNDT. 

It is known as the self-help proposal 
of the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion and was explained last week in 
hearings before the agriculture commit- 
tees of this House and Senate by Russell 
S. Waltz, president of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. In his testi- 
mony he made it clear that this is a 
proposal whereby the more than 2,000,- 
000 farmers who make all or part of 
their income producing milk submit a 
program under which they will manage, 
control, and administer their own pro- 
duction stabilization and price-support 
operation and finance any costs through 
self-imposed assessments upon their 
milk or butterfat earnings. 

Such an objective requires this Con- 
gress to consider carefully this proposed 
legislation. If we can assist as major a 
segment of the Nation’s agriculture as 
the dairy farmer—he represents the 
largest single segment of farming and 
20 percent of the total farm income— 
in getting a self-help program, we will 
have taken the Government out of the 
dairy business, a most desired objective. 

This bill provides for a 15-member 
Dairy Stabilization Board to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States from a list of 45 candidates elected 
by ballot from among the Nation’s dairy 
farmers. The Board would be represent- 


ative of 15 districts to reflect the pattern 
and interests of dairy production. 

The Board, using statistics presently 
available, would have the power to set a 
minimum level for farm prices for a com- 
ing marketing year and maintain it 
through self-imposed assessments from 
the farmer’s own milk or butterfat re- 
turns. In its support operation, the 
Board would have the power to purchase 
such supplies of processed dairy products 
as are necessary to maintain the farm 
price level. It would have no power to 
interfere with the operation of a free 
market nor set prices at retail levels and 
would be required to dispose of any hold- 
ings in such a manner as not to upset 
normal marketing. 

We have ample precedent for such leg- 
islation in existing milk marketing orders 
and other commodity marketing agree- 
ments, both National and State. There 
is no power intended for the Dairy Stabi- 
lization Board under this bill that is not 
already being used by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in its support opera- 
tions. But it is intended that this Board, 
because of its close contact with the in- 
dustry, would be more flexible in its 
utilization operations. For example, it 
could dispose of overproduction overseas 
without all the formalities that now seem 
insurmountable in the present CCC oper- 
ation. The ability to dispose of stocks 
would be a great encouragement to the 
industry to maintain proper inventories, 
something which is not now true under 
the CCC operation in which we have the 
Government carrying the entire dairy 
inventory of the Nation. 

The Board, under this bill, would have 
the power to push the sale of dairy prod- 
ucts by advertising, marketing research, 
and education through the use of any 
funds not needed for price support 
operation, 

Government entry into this operation 
would be only at such times as the Gov- 
ernment was responsible for dairy im- 
ports or increased production due to use 
of acres diverted to dairy production as 
a result of support operations upon other 
commodities. Dairy products created 
as a result of either of these conditions 
would have to be purchased by the CCC. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
capital necessary to launch this self- 
help program would be obtained by au- 
thority to borrow up to $500 million from 
the CCC or private investors. This 
money would be a loan and would be re- 


payable at interest rates comparable to 
going rates for Government funds at the 
time of the borrowing. Assessments 
would be set at levels necessary to dis- 
charge the capital and interest obliga- 
tions incurred by the Board. 

I want to point out that there is plenty 
of precedent for such a financial trans- 
action between the farmers and their 
Government and that the record of 
farmer repayment of such obligations is 
excellent. I cite the cases of the Pro- 
duction Credit Associations, the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, the Bank for Co- 
operatives as a few examples. The 
farmers’ record in the field of private 
credit is equally good. Rural banks have 
existed for years on long-and short-term 
farmer paper and many of our largest 
financial institutions are heavy investors 
in agriculture because of the excellent 
credit risk represented. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize 
again that this bill represents a move on 
the part of our largest segment of agri- 
culture to obtain, finance, and direct its 
own price support and production stabi- 
lization program. This is an objective 
within the American concept of free 
enterprise and individual determination 
of economic welfare. 


The American Taxpayer Has Made Great 
Sacrifices in Aiding Foreign Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRADY GENTRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. GENTRY. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States, numbering 
less than 7 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, have been carrying the burden 
of supporting most of the world. In the 
8 years since 1945, Congress has given 
outright to other nations more than it 
cost to operate our country in the 143- 
year period from 1775 to November 11, 
1918, the close of World War I. 

This period, covering all but 35 years 
of our Nation’s history, included the 
administrations of 28 of our 34 Presi- 
dents. It started with Washington, the 
Father of our Country, and ended with 
Woodrow Wilson, one of our greatest 
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Presidents. It covered the ‘period in 
which six of our Nation’s wars were 
fought. 

Even though most of the nations re- 
ceiving our generous help now have the 
greatest production in their history and 
some have more favorable debt struc- 
tures than our own; even though prac- 
tically all of them now enjoy a high 
standard of living and are fully able to 
pay their own way, we are told that, if 
we relax even for a moment in continu- 
ing the burden of giving them these vast 
sums, they likely will go Communist and 
be enemies instead of friends. 

In considering these unprecedented 
sacrifices on the part of our Nation 
toward other nations, what are some 
of the happenings and circumstances in 
the world today which seem to show that 
our country must indeed be considered 
by our statesmen to be not only in a very 
difficult situation but in an almost help- 
less one, else we simply would not be 
doing as we are, neither would we permit 
what other nations are doing. 

For years, we constantly denounced 
Spain as a bitter enemy. Franco was 
represented by our statesmen as a Fascist 
dictator who should be liquidated. We 
had Spain outlawed by the society of na- 
tions. Franco is still on the job, he has 
retracted nothing and he has not 
changed. But, we have changed. We 
have completely reversed our position. 
We now embrace Franco. We go fur- 
ther and represent him as eminently 
worthy and respectable to the very same 
nations we asked to outlaw him a few 
years ago. We have become his partner 
and protector. We are now supporting 
him and his government. 

The cost to the American people of this 
about-face is an initial $800 million, $400 
million in the construction of bases in 
Spain and $400 million for Franco. The 
bases are to remain Spanish property 
and we “hope” to use them if there is 
war, although the Government has an- 
nounced that we now do not have per- 
mission to use them in the event of an 
emergency. Naturally, we have acquired 
another permanent dependent. If we do 
not continue to shell out more money 
every time Franco demands it, he will 
simply tell us to get out and go home. 
That seems to be our same situation 
everywhere. 

A few years ago, India, a poor, back- 
ward land of 400 million people was a 
British possession. By the completely 
peaceful means of passive resistance and 
favorable world opinion, she secured her 
independence but only after her division, 
by reason of religious differences, into 
the two countries of India and Pakistan. 
These two divisions since have constant- 
ly quarreled and only military weakness 
has kept them from fighting. Pakistan, 
which itself is actually composed of two 
bodies of land 1,000 miles apart, one of 
which adjoins India on the west and the 
other on the northeast, has now accepted 
the urgings of the United States to be- 
come a modern military power at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. Be- 
cause of India’s and Pakistan’s present 
strong differences, India bitterly ob- 
jected to this action of America for rea- 
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sons obviously clear. So, what hap- 
pened? The United States countered 
that while she was going to arm Paki- 
stan, she was willing also to make a mili- 
tary power of India, naturally also at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. All 
the United States needed was India’s 
consent. 

Such a solution would have given two 
formerly peaceful countries the destruc- 
tive armaments with which to get at 
each others throats as well as to pick 
partners in the world lineup. Naturally, 
too, arming two countries aggregating 
400 million people with the most expen- 
sive warmaking equipment ever known 
would have added untold billions of dol- 
lars to our tax burdens. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, Nehru of India declined 
the great sums of American money he 
could have had simply for the taking. 
He was not ready to substitute the spin- 
ning wheel for American hydrogen 
bombs and fortress tanks. He ruefully 
added, however, that America’s making 
a military power of Pakistan would con- 
sign the people of India to high taxes 
for generations, an admission that he 
would try to arm his own people. 

Turkey’s President recently visited the 
United States. What for? He minced 
no words. Asked by reporters on his 
arrival his purpose in coming, he stated 
he wanted more American money and 
had come to see the President about it. 

It was reported recently, and not 
denied, that our Ambassador to Italy, in 
a personal meeting with our President, 
advised him that if we do not now in- 
crease the several hundred million dol- 
lars we have been giving Italy each year, 
that country is likely to go Communist. 
Even after all our sacrifices for Italy 
during the last 9 years, more than one- 
half of the Italian people voted anti- 
American in the last election a few 
months ago. 

We have finally just succeeded in get- 
ting Japan to permit us to rearm her, 
contrary to a constitution we made her 
sign less than 8 years ago that out- 
lawed all armed forces for her forever. 
The people of our country are to pay 
the bill for again making Japan a mod- 
ern military power. That is not all. 
The United States has also obligated 
herself to extend economic aid to Japan 
while she is restoring her military might, 
It will take many billions. 

Haile Selassie, of Ethiopia, is to visit 
the President in May. It is said that 
an alliance which obligates us to make 
a military power of the shoeless, nomadic 
tribes of Ethiopia will result, While the 
cost to America will come high, it can 
be done—if the money holds out. 

At the inter-American meeting in Ca- 
racas recently, Mr. Dulles secured the 
adoption of a resolution condemning 
Communist governments in the Amer- 
icas. The consideration for its adop- 
tion was the promise by Mr. Dulles to 
call another meeting in Washington at 
which the sole subject would be the fi- 
nancial and economic problems of our 
American neighbors. The countries of 
Central and South America protest 
openly that European and Asian coun- 
tries have been treated better than they 
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have and that they want this disparity 
corrected. Based on the recent past, it 
will be corrected to the detriment of the 
American taxpayer. 

It has been reported in recent weeks, 
and generally taken for granted, that the 
United States has been ready for some 
time to pay the bill to get Iran to come 
to an agreement with Britain regarding 
Iranian oil and also to pay Egypt the 
sum necessary to secure that country’s 
agreement with Britain for continued 
occupancy of the Suez Canal by Britain. 
Both bills will come high. 

Congress passed a law some time ago 
that countries which sold Russia or 
China strategic goods could not receive 
further United States aid unless the 
President, regardless of such action, 
found it to our interest to do so. Nor- 
way, Denmark, France, and Italy have 
since been selling Russia strategic goods. 
The President has just found, however, 
that it is to our interest to continue them 
on our gift list, which, of course, is being 
done. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion that all four of these countries now 
have their greatest production in his- 
tory. Norway and Denmark are par- 
ticularly prosperous countries with a 
high standard of living. Both of these 
countries have cut their public debt 
more than 30 percent since 1946. Our 
public debt has increased. Just why we 
should be giving money to countries fi- 
nancially able to do anything for them- 
selves which is in their own interest, I 
am unable to answer. 

Not long ago, Israel was cut off our 
gift list for a claimed infraction of the 
rules. Restored after a few days, it was 
later announced that aid to her would 
be stepped up considerably for the year. 
Last year, the United States gave Israel 
an amount equal to $180 for each Israeli 
family. A lot of American families 
could use a gift of $180 each year, but, 
they are giving, not getting. 

The gracious Queen Mother of Eng- 
land is coming to America soon. Is this 
supposed to revive any flagging spirits 
among our taxpayers who might tire of 
continued handouts to Britain to foot 
the bill for her plunge into the excesses 
of socialism? 

Our Armed Forces are now occupying 
51 foreign countries. There are only a 
few others of any consequence in the 
world. At the same time, there are more 
than 80 nations receiving aid from us 
regularly. 

Then, there is what is called the off- 
shore procurement program. Someone 
decided that the billions being given to 
foreign nations yearly was not enough. 
They also determined that labor that 
needed work in America should not work 
but remain idle. So, it was decided that 
we would have the products we were 
giving foreign countries actually made 
in those countries. That meant that we 
would also give their labor the money 
for making these products instead of 
giving it to our own unemployed labor. 
That is a case of having your cake and 
eating it too. But, for the foreign na- 
tions, not for our own country. 

When the President requested last 
year that 250,000 extra foreigners be ad- 
mitted to the United States, he put it 
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on the grounds of international political 
considerations. Just a few months be- 
fore, one of the greatest controversies in 
congressional history had ended with 
the passage, after years of study and con- 
sideration, of the McCarran-Walter Act 
and with what was thought to be a set- 
tlement of the immigration problem for 
a time. Under such circumstances and 
with unemployment staring us in the 
face, what nation or group of nations, 
what foreigner or group of foreigners 
were so indispensable to our country and 
its future that the President would, so 
early after the conclusion of the his- 
toric struggle over the McCarran-Walter 
Act, use the tremendous influence of his 
office on Congress to violate its terms 
and let 250,000 extra immigrants come 
here. 

Some of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts are being kept off the world mark- 
ets solely because of international po- 
litical considerations. As a result, they 
either must be dumped, given away, or 
allowed to rot, all at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense. To sell these products on world 
markets might make Nepal, Monaco, or 
even Luxembourg mad. So, our people 
must take the loss, particularly our 
farmers. 

If France and the other nations of 
Europe will finally carry out their long- 
delayed promise of 2 years ago to ratify 
EDC, there will be no need for American 
armed occupancy of Europe after a few 
years. If they will not ratify it, further 
intervention there is money thrown 
down the rathole. 

Observers on the scene in Europe re- 
port that one French requirement for 
ratification of EDC is the outright com- 
mitment that American armies must oc- 
cupy Europe for 50 years. George 
Washington will turn over in his grave 
at that one. 

So, we see that practically every na- 
tion in the world today, with the excep- 
tion of the 6 or 7 Communist countries, 
are constantly standing with hat in 
hand at our Treasury door waiting for 
any tax money that comes in. Nothing 
like it has been seen before in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The policy that results in our present 
international situation was adopted a 
good many years ago. Everybody de- 
plores what we have come to but those 
who inherited the problem last year 
seem not to have found an acceptable 
substitute. Although difficult to under- 
stand, it seems taken for granted that 
the United States must rebuy yearly the 
friendship of each of the world’s nations, 
else any nation left out, regardless of 
our long-time friendship and aid, will 
likely adopt communism and join Rus- 
sia, a country in no position to do any- 
thing for anybody. Regardless of our 
own financial position, we are told by 
Mr. Stassen, our international paymas- 
ter, that our people must look forward 
to carrying this burden on a permanent 
basis. Only recently he announced that 
we must begin giving far more aid to the 
countries of the Far East. 

How did our country get into such a 
horrible situation? Are we so helpless 
that we must be hijacked by everybody? 
Must we make a permanent mendicant 
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of every other nation in the world? Is 
there nothing left for us but to exhaust 
our remaining resources in being a sugar 
daddy to the rest of the world? 

Can it be possible that we, as a nation, 
are in the position of the plunger who, 
long after better judgment and prudence 
dictate more careful consideration of his 
course of action, continues throwing good 
money after bad? If things are as pic- 
tured, it emphasizes the extreme urgency 
for a just and honorable peace through- 
out the world. Since all of us know that 
our situation is not good, is there some- 
thing each of us can do that might help 
our country in its present predicament? 
There must be and I think there is. 

Mr. Dulles recently met with the for- 
eign ministers of France, England, and 
Russia. Another meeting is scheduled 
soon for Geneva. Most people are say- 
ing we can never reach an agreement 
with the Russians. The Russian system 
of government is bad but it is the same 
system it was during the years following 
1933 when we were friendly with the 
Russians and when our Presidents were 
prone to speak of Stalin almost in terms 
of affection. Some of our statesmen 
were then according Russia distinction 
by referring to her as a democracy. We 
know nothing about Russia today that 
we did not know then. We know, too, 
that we now have the closest bonds of 
friendship with two of the most ruthless 
dictators known to history. One is a 
Communist—Tito—and the other is a 
Fascist—Franco. We don’t seem to be 
choosing even our closest friends with 
any especial care. Under these circum- 
stances, and with the knowledge of the 
total devastation that warfare today 
would bring to our country, is not the 
idea held by many people that we should 
not even confer with Russia in the 
search for peace completely unrealistic? 

We must remember that if we can 
never reach an agreement, only two 
courses of action are left tous. Oneisa 
resort to war, now. The other is a con- 
tinuation of the present back-breaking 
burden of carrying the whole world on 
our shoulders for an indefinite period of 
time—and then war. 

Must our people be expected, with 
their tax moneys and their resources, to 
support the whole world, forever? 
While we must be strong militarily, must 
our people be required to maintain for- 
ever the greatest and most costly mili- 
tary system the world has ever known? 
Must they also carry, forever, the tre- 
mendous financial burden now occa- 
sioned by occupancy of 51 foreign coun- 
tries by our Armed Forces? It would 
seem that they must, unless we compose 
the differences that now divide the world. 
Quite literally, then, the facts and cir- 
cumstances suggest the course of con- 
ciliation and agreement, rather than of 
war. 

In the interest of all mankind, every 
American citizen should determinedly 
support everything that is being done to- 
day in trying to settle our differences 
by conciliation and bring amity and con- 
cord to a disordered world. Only in that 
way can the clouds of war be lifted and 
our people be given an era of peace, 
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Bill To Amend Section 1239 of the 
Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill which 
seeks to amend section 1239 of the bill 
to revise the Internal Revenue Code, 
H. R. 8300, which passed the House last 
Friday. 

The purpose of introducing the bill is 
to call attention to a problem which may 
be accentuated as a result of the new de- 
clining balance depreciation methods 
provided for in H. R. 8300. I am not en- 
tirely certain that the wording of my 
proposed amendment would accomplish 
the purpose sought, or, indeed, that the 
problem would actually prove to be ac- 
centuated. However, the matter is seri- 
ous enough, in my opinion, to call it to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House and of the other body and of the 
public. . 

Quick amortization on capital equip- 
ment has been permitted companies for 
the purpose of encouraging those com- 
panies to prepare for the defense pro- 
gram. Likewise more liberal laws for 
amortization have been suggested in 
H. R. 8300 in order to encourage com- 
panies to scrap outmoded machinery and 
replace it with modern equipment. 

However, in the past we have found 
that certain enterprising persons have 
bought up companies with capital as- 
sets set up on a favorable amortization 
base, not for the purpose of carrying on 
production with these facilities or, in- 
deed, to keep them available for standby 
in the event of defense need, but rather 
to liquidate and sell these assets to gain 
the advantage of the favorable capital- 
gains tax rate over the standard income- 
tax rate. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ForanD] among others raised this 
problem in executive session of the Ways 
and Means Committee. At the time I 
was concerned about the problem, but I 
was also concerned about, first, not in- 
terfering with the proper functioning of 
liberalized amortization which I thought 
was so necessary to the soundness of our 
economy; second, not interfering with 
the normal business of selling the assets 
of companies going out of business for 
proper reasons. There are many fine 
citizens and corporations in the business 
of liquidating and selling the assets of 
companies going out of business. This 
is a specialized field and a very honor- 
able field of economic endeavor serving a 
real economic purpose. 

However, I am anxious to protect 
against any encouragement to entrepre- 


neurs to go in and buy a going concern 
simply to liquidate it because a gain 


might be made through the differential 
between the normal income-tax rate and 
the rate for long-term capital gain, 
This, of course, is economically bad. 
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I do not conclude that either this will 
happen or that H. R. 8300, as presently 
written, will encourage it. However, the 
Ways and Means Committee report ac- 
companying H. R. 8300 does not reflect 
the possibility of this situation and I be- 
lieve special attention should be directed 
to this possibility. Again I state that I 
am by no means certain that the bill I 
have introduced will either do the job or, 
indeed, will not create more problems 
than it will correct, 


Still Asking for Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 18 our colleague from 
New York, doing a little laundry work 
for the Brownson Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, referred to a state- 
ment made by me in which comment was 
made on the activities of that subcom- 
mittee in connection with its recent trip 
abroad. In my statement, which is 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 16, pages 3351-3352, and a part 
of which is reprinted by our colleague 
from New York, I correctly stated that 
the cost of the trip was reported as 
$1,311.75, which figure was taken from 
the records in the office of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. Three 
committee members, two members of the 
staff, went on the trip, which for all but 
one took 2434 days, and if the number of 
days is multiplied by $9, the per diem 
allowance, we get the figure of $1,311.75, 
which obviously is not the cost of the 
trip. 

There is no accurate way of figuring 
the transportation cost for the members 
of the committee and its staff, unless the 
total cost of the operation of the plane 
is divided by the number who made the 
trip and proper allowance made for plane 
maintenance and its operation by the 
crew. Had the committee traveled by 
commercial plane, which I knew it did 
not, the cost would have been in a DC-4, 
$51,514.75; if in a DC-6, $79,301.75; if by 
commercial plane, $8,999 plus cost of 
lodgings and meals away from the plane, 

A very convenient and customary way 
for an executive department or a leg- 
islative committee to conceal the actual 
cost of any trip is to not figure in an ac- 
count all items of cost. Three Republi- 
can members of the subcommittee, two 
members of the staff, according to the 
vouchers, went on this trip. Belton O. 
Bryan, aide of the State Department, 
also went on the trip. How many others 
traveled on the plane, I have no way of 
knowing; how many Government em- 
ployees spent their time in waiting on 
and advising with committee members 
and members of the staff, I do not know 
nor do I care. I do know, however, that 
it costs the taxpayers dollars for trips of 
this nature and I do know that according 
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to their own statements on vouchers, the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BrowNnson] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER], also a member of the commit- 
tee, have now spent 6634 days in travel 
abroad. 

Presumably they think the trips and 
the services they have rendered to the 
Government well worth the money; 
otherwise they would not have gone. 

Apparently they also think that they 
can render other worthwhile services for 
that subcommittee though it has already 
had $66,000, of which it has, as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, spent $46,223.22, and as of 
that date had on hand $19,776.78; is still 
asking for an additional $52,000 to 
finance it during the next 9 months. 

It might also be suggested that this 
subcommittee is not investigating ex- 
ecutive departments of a Democratic ad- 
ministration. It has been and it is in- 
vestigating the executive departments 
which are a part of, and which are con- 
trolled by, the Eisenhower Republican 
administration. My thought always 
has been and still is that by and large a 
suggestion to the Republicans in high 
command might possibly bring about any 
needed reform and that it was only 
where an obvious wrong practice, an 
obvious violation of the law, or of a de- 
partment rule or regulation was to the 
harm of the people being ignored that 
it became necessary for congressional 
committees to correct either apparent or 
partially concealed faults by the execu- 
tive agencies of its own political faith. 

While we are voting to deny the low- 
income tax groups an exemption of more 
than $600 and I voted against increas- 
ing the exemption because I think every- 
one should participate in the payment 
of taxes, we can, at least I think we can, 
reduce the tax rate and approach a bal- 
ancing of the budget by curtailing need- 
less, even though they be pleasurable, 
expenditures by the legislative as well 
as the executive departments. I do 
think that my distinguished colleagues, 
the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Brownson] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER], are so intelli- 
gent, so industrious, and so capable that 
it should not be necessary for them to 
spend more than 6634 days in travel 
abroad at the taxpayers’ expense in order 
to learn what kind of international oper- 
ations we should take in order to best 
serve the interest of our people. How- 
ever, that is a matter for their judgment, 
for their discretion. 

All I am doing is to suggest to my 
Republican colleagues that we do not too 
greatly overdo the New Deal’s spending. 


The Southwestern Power Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, the Department of the 
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Interior issued a directive which would 
eliminate the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration as an administrative agency 
operating in the field. 

The SPA was set up many years ago to 
administer the supply of the wholesale 
power needs of municipalities and rural 
electric cooperatives ir. the area compris- 
ing the States of Arkansas, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. This crippling action of the De- 
partment of the Interior came as a sur- 
prising and shocking blow to the people 
residing in this large and populous area 
of the Southwestern United States. The 
directive was allegedly based on the re- 
port of a so-called survey team. Who 
were the members of this team, and 
where did they come from? I do not 
exactly know who they were or where 
they came from, but I do know who they 
were not and where they did not come 
from. Not one single solitary individual 
from the area affected by the drastic di- 
rective served on the so-called survey 
team. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion was on trial in connection with the 
purported studies made by the team. 
Yes, as it turned out, its very life could 
be at stake, yet, Mr. Speaker, no one 
from the area served on the team. This 
action is not consistent with our notions 
of an open and public trial before a jury 
of our peers. 

The SPA is certainly in a moribund 
state, but it can still be revitalized and 
made to live again its tremendously use- 
ful life in the past. The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Power for the Southwest 
pointed out the way at a meeting in 
Jefferson City, Mo., on February 27, 1954. 
The advisory committee adopted a reso- 
lution recommending that a further 
study be made of the power supply prob- 
lems and power needs throughout the 
area, but only after full consultation 
with the congressional representatives, 
the REA Administrator, the municipal- 
ities and rural electric cooperatives in 
the States affected. And an appeal has 
been made by the committee to the Pres- 
ident of the United States by letter dated 
March 3, 1954, to bring about such a 
fair-play treatment according to our 
democratic processes of government. 
I urge this course of action and suggest 
that nothing short of it will truly solve 
this serious problem. 

The resolution of the committee and 
the letter to the President follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR DIRECTIVE, 

ISSUED FEBRUARY 18, 1954 

“Whereas the United States Department 
of the Interior issued a directive February 
18, 1954, eliminating the Southwestern Power 
Administration as an administrative agency 
operating in the field; and 

“Whereas the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration has been a key contracting 
party in supplying wholesale power needs of 
municipals and rural electric cooperatives 
throughout a six-State area comprising 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Texas: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Advisory Committee 
on Power for the Southwest, duly assembled 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 27th day of Feb- 
ruary 1954, finds the directive not in the 
best interests of municipals and rural elec- 
tric cooperatives; be it further 

“Resolved, That the committee recom- 
mends further study be made of the power 
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supply problems and. power needs through- 
out the area and that such a study include 
full consultation with congressional repre- 
sentatives in the States affected; the REA 
Administrator, municipals and rural electric 
cooperatives before any final actions are 
taken.” 
= Certified to by: : 
> U. J. GAJAN, Chairman. 
JuLIUs HELM, Secretary. 


MISSOURI STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 3, 1954. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mu. PRESENT: Enclosed herewith is 
copy of resolution relating to a directive is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, which I believe is self-explan- 
atory. 

We hope the resolution is interpreted in 
the spirit in which it was written, 1. e., a 
spirit of friendly and constructive sugges- 
tions. 

After long and conscientious deliberations, 
the Advisory Committee on Power for the 
Southwest, which comprises 60 representa- 
tives from municipal and rural electric co- 
operatives in the 6 States affected, concluded 
that the directive was not in the best inter- 
ests of the Government, private utility com- 
panies, municipals, and the rural electric co- 
operatives. Furthermore, the committee 
concluded that the criteria allegedly used as 
the basis in formulating the directive— 
namely, a report of a survey team—was a vio- 
lation of fair play and our democratic proc- 
esses of government. As expressed in the last 
paragraph of the resolution, the committee 
feels that it is only fair and American that 
the people who are most affected be fully 
consulted before the directive is made effec- 
tive. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that not one 
individual from the area affected served on 
the survey team that made the report, which 
apparently was the basis for the February 18 
directive. Furthermore, the committee has 
no record of the survey team report being 
made available to anyone connected with the 
municipals or rural electric cooperatives in 
the area affected, or the Rural Electrification 
Administration, for comment and interpre- 
tation prior to its release. 

We don't believe the recommendations 
contained in the enclosed resolution to be 
unfair or unreasonable. We hope they will 
receive your earnest consideration, 

With highest esteem. 

Yours respectfully, 
Juries HELM, 
Secretary, Committee on Power for 
the Southwest. 


Salary Increases for Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, herewith my statement to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service advocating an $800 salary 
increase for postal employees: 

Mr. Chairman, as an indication of my sup- 
port of an $800 salary increase for postal em- 
ployees, I introduced a companion bill (H. R. 
7431) to Congressman WrirHrow’s H. R. 2344. 
My introducing H. R. 7431 was the result of 
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conferences with numerous representatives 
of various postal groups as well as my dis- 
cussions with hundreds of individual postal 
employees. I am firmly convinced that the 
postal employees are entitled to a flat $800 
annual salary increase and I know that this 
figure was not picked at random. It was 
recommended after a careful survey of the 
salary scales of Post Office. employees as 
compared with private industry throughout 
the past 15 years. The most important fac- 
tor of course was the tremendous increase in 
the cost of living during the period from 
1939 to 1954. A comprehensive comparison 
of average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries during 
this period has already been ted to 
this committee by the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks and others. 

Actually it is difficult to compare the salary 
of postal employees with other production 
employees, as the former, after several years 
of training, acquire skills which are unique 
to the postal service and do not lend well to 
mechanization. Speedy delivery of letters 
and packages is dependent largely upon the 
trained eye and memorized schemes of the 
postal employee. The specialized knowledge 
of a postal employee is salable only to the 
Post Office Department. If after contrib- 
uting 5, 10, or more years of his life to the 
postal service an employee is unable to pro- 
vide adequately for his family, he cannot 
seek other employment on the basis of pre- 
vious experience. Consequently most postal 
employees merely “sweat it out” and supple- 
ment their meager incomes with outside em- 
ployment that taxes their physical energy 
and mental alertness. It should not be nec- 
essary for postal employees to engage in 
other employment, and it would not be nec- 
essary for them to do so if the Congress 
authorized pay increases to adequately com- 
pensate these Federal employees who have 
served us so well and faithfully over the 


years. 

From 1945 to 1951 mail volume increased 
27.7 percent, while personnel increased only 
14.3 percent. This, of course, reflects a great 
increase in individual productivity. It can- 
not be denied that the postal employee is 
entitled to share in the benefits of increased 
production and a salary based on the Ameri- 
can way of life. Throughout history the 
postal employees have shown their faith in 
our Government’s recognition of services 
rendered well and above the call of duty. It 
is admirable that they have maintained this 
faith, and I sincerely hope that the 83d Con- 
gress will not let them down. 

If we are going to build up and maintain 
& postal service that provides an incentive 
for the best qualified and most productive 
employees to make it their life's work, we 
must maintain pay at reasonable levels. For 
that reason, and to alleviate the hardships 
that so many postal employees are facing 
with rising prices in recent years, I am 
strongly in favor of this committee's report- 
ing to the House of Representatives without 
further delay a bill providing for an $800 an- 
nual salary increase for postal employees. 


The Army Engineers Are in the Business 
of Confiscating Private Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when 


many homeowners in the area of the 
Garrison Reservoir were ordered off their 
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property and the price for it fixed by the 
Army engineers or by juries, the ques- 
tion of the improvements, like buildings, 
was left entirely to the whim and caprice 
of the Army engineers. 

‘The proposition was made to the own- 
ers that they could buy back -the im- 
provements at the price fixed by the 
Engineers, and the owners accepted. 
When the actual agreements were pre- 
sented to these owners they found that 
they had to get their buildings off the 
land by December 31, 1953, a time in the 
winter months when the weather is 
inclement. House movers would not 
undertake the job of moving in this se- 
vere weather, and as a result the former 
owners could not move their buildings 
to meet the demands of the Engineers. 

The United States attorneys were in- 
structed to bring action of dispossession 
against these owners, with the further 
demand that as a penalty for not moving 
on time, the buildings would be confis- 
cated by the Government. Cases of this 
character are now pending in the United 
States district court in North Dakota. 

This office has done everything pos- 
sible to reason with these autocrats and 
get them to extend the time until spring 
came so that the owners would not lose 
their property. The United States dis- 
trict court was agreeable to the delay if 
the Engineers would consent. But, no 
sir, no consent to extend the time could 
be obtained, and the attorneys have been 
ordered to proceed. 

The result will be that a few old dwell- 
ings will be confiscated by the Govern- 
ment, which will mean nothing in money 
to it, and the former owners will lose 
that which will enable them to live. Not 
a single owner refused to move, and 
would have moved on time if the weather 
conditions had permitted them to do so. 

There is nothing involved in the own- 
ers not moving on time so far as the 
reservoir is concerned, because the area 
will not be flooded for another year; and 
by June 1, 1954, all of the buildings could 
have been removed and the property 
saved to those who direly need the build- 
ings. To make matters worse still, the 
owners had to buy new locations, and did 
so, on which to set these buildings, but it 
was an impossibility for them to move in 
time to meet the demands of the Army 
engineers. 

The secret police of Russia, the Elite 
Guard under Hitler, and the Nazi Black- 
shirts of Italy never imposed more harsh 
conditions on owners anywhere, nor were 
more ruthless in their destruction. 

The question arises, Who gave the 
Army engineers authority to make the 
owners move in the wintertime? Who 
gave them authority to go ahead and 
wantonly destroy property that belongs 
to good loyal American citizens? The 
answer is that the Army engineers gave 
themselves this authority. This pro- 
cedure is a dastardly act against defense- 
less people. Is there not a single Army 
engineer in the United States who is a 
loyal American citizen with humanity 
enough in him to do justice to his own 
fellow citizens? There may be some, but 
my contacts with them force me to the 
conclusion that there are none—at least 
none in authority. 
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The United States Government is 
ready to fly to the relief of people in any 
other country, but here at home we prac- 
tice that which we condemn in others. 
What will real Americans think of this 
procedure to confiscate the property of 
citizens of this country who cannot com- 
ply with the rigid, unnecessary, and in- 
human orders of the autocrats of the 
Army engineers? Have we turned over 
to these czars the power of government? 

Under their equitable jurisdiction the 
courts could prevent this complete con- 
fiscation. But the question is, Will they 
do it? 

By legislation, Congress could remove 
the Army engineers from all civil func- 
tions, as suggested by the Hoover Com- 
mittee. But the question is, Will Con- 
gress do it, or will it permit these auto- 
crats to proceed precisely as Nazis and 
Soviets have proceeded in their coun- 
tries? There is more at stake than the 
value of these little humble dwellings. 
The larger question is whether or not the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights mean 
anything? A still further question is 
whether these men with the brass hats 
can, of their own motion, direct the af- 
fairs of this Government? 


Forty-second Birthday of Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing more inspiring than to look into 
the faces of a group of girls who are 
bound together as members of the Girl 
Scouts of America. A Girl Scout’s out- 
look upon life has all the zest for adven- 
ture, for discovery, for future ambitions, 
and carries with it a deep-rooted love of 
home, community, and country. 

Girl Scout Week was celebrated March 
7-13, and March 12 marked the 42d 
birthday of the organization. 

I wish to pay tribute, not only to the 
Girl Scouts of my congressional district, 
but to all Girl Scouts and those adults 
who guide and direct in this organiza- 
tion. 

In the first decade of this century, 
Lord Baden-Powell, the founder of Boy 
Scouting, his sister, Miss Agnes Baden- 
Powell, and others, launched the Girl 
Guide movement in England. It was a 
program based on Scouting ideals but 
developed especially for girls. 

During the years in which the Boy 
Scout movements developed in England, 
Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low, of Savannah, 
Ga., was living in England. She became 
deeply interested in the Scout and Girl 
Guide movements. From England, 
Juliette Low carried Girl Guiding to the 
United States, where she adapted the 
program and organization to meet the 
needs of American girls. On March 12, 
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1912, she established the first troop of 
Girl Scouts in the United States. In 
June 1913 the first national headquarters 
of the Girl Scouts was opened. In June 
1915 the Girl Scout organization was 
incorporated. 

The story of Girl Scouting is an excit- 
ing one. No one could foresee in 1912 
what would ke the future of the little 
movement started in Savannah, Ga. 
But those who saw its aim could visualize 
the development of an individual into 
an efficient, happy, healthy, and re- 
sourceful citizen. 

The constitution of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America states the 
purpose and function of the organization 
like this: 

Purpose: The purpose of this organization 
is to help girls realize the ideals of woman- 
hood as a preparation for their responsibill- 
ties in the home and as active citizens in the 
community and in the world. 

Program: The program of the Girl Scout 
movement is open to all girls. It shall be 
built on educational lines, giving girls an 
experience in making and carrying out plans 
based on broad fields of interest. It shall 
encourage a love of outdoor life and a prac- 
tical knowledge of health. The Girl Scout 
program shall aim, through comradeship, to 
develop initiative, self-control, self-reliance, 
and unselfish service to others. 


The art of living together with other 
human beings is everybody’s job and one 
which the Girl Scouts of America does 
not take lightly. Scouting is an experi- 
ence in living together, and every Girl 
Scout troop is a living human relations 
laboratory. 

The right to differ with others has 
been a precious American heritage. 
However, before young people can grasp 
the concept of difference—they must un- 
derstand how people are alike. It is the 
intent of the Girl Scout program to make 
each experience rich and meaningful for 
each individual Scout; giving her a sense 
of greater emotional security within her- 
self and to help her develop a sense of 
oneness and unity with a group. Girl 
Scouts think about their relationship to 
others. The essentials of living happily 
and creatively together are important 
goals in the Scouting program. How- 
ever, these goals are never emphasized 
at the sacrifice of an individual. 

The late Thomas Wolfe once wrote that 
we are the sum of all the moments of 
our lives. That is a concise way of say- 
ing that all the experiences of our lives 
play a role in developing us—our com- 
panions, our training, the discipline we 
have known, the habits we have ac- 
quired. We are the sum of all those 
moments. 

Let us think for a second—what will 
the youth of today be like 20 years from 
now? Will they be well balanced, self- 
reliant men and women? Or will they 
be unable to cope with the problems of 
adult living? 

Dr. Edward A. Strecker, psychiatrist, 
who served as a consultant to the Sur- 
geons General of the Army and Navy 
during World War II, maintains that the 
pattern of mental health is set early in 
childhood. The answer to 90 percent of 
mental trouble is immaturity, he says. 

It is, indeed, encouraging to know that 
the program of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
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ica is surely and successfully contribut- 
ing to the sound growth of youth today. 
The Girl Scout movement, however, does 
not believe it should serve as a substitute 
for other natural agencies of a girl’s 
training—such as home, church, and 
school. 

Scouting is sponsored by the commu- 
nity. Its sponsoring bodies are commu- 
nity organizations. Its administrative 
councils, its sustaining committees, and 
its consultants, as well as its troop lead- 
ers, are all composed of representative 
citizens of the community. In turn Girl 
Scouts serve the community. Scouting 
exists by and for the community. 

Girl Scouting offers our youth a chance 
to lead a fourfold life; where love, play, 
work, and worship are equally developed. 
The Girl Scout program represents a 
stake in the future of America. The fu- 
ture of America is dependent upon hap- 
py, well-adjusted, and self-reliant adults, 


Say It Isn't So— Depression, Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, “It can’t 
be,“ said Karl Marx. It will never be,” 
said Lenin. “It is inconceivable,” said 
Joe Stalin “We did not invent it,” says 
Georgi Malenkov. But apparently it ex- 
ists in the Soviet world exactly as we 
have experienced it in the Western 
World. The big it“ is the economic 
crisis known as depression. 

Word out of Russia indicates a crisis in 
food production with a proposal to con- 
script farm labor. In China some 200 
million folks are admittedly hungry. 
Czechoslovak resistance to Soviet tyr- 
anny is growing, and farmers are oppos- 
ing the communization of their farms. 
Hungary is being tapped of its farm pro- 
duce to help feed Russia. Similar prob- 
lems are present in marginal farm pro- 
ducing countries like Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Poland. 

For some reason the Russians are dis- 
covering economic problems arise when 
crops are bad, when the weather is poor, 
when people grow tired of working with- 
out seeing the fruit of their labor, when 
the proletariat realizes that its work is 
somehow being diverted into nonusable 
merchandise at the expense of the la- 
borer, when folks just plain will not work 
for the tyranny known as the state. 

All the economic theorizing, all the 
Marxian dialectic, all the catchwords of 
the revolution will not till an acre of 
ground or turn out a respectable low- 
priced winter overcoat. One day a sharp 
realization will strike the enslaved peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain, and they 
will find it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween slavery under a czar and slavery 
under a commissar. When they make 
this fundamental discovery, commissars 
may well go the way of the czars. 
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The People Report to Their Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently I mail a “Report from Congress” 
to the people of the 18th Congressional 
District of California, which I have the 
honor to represent. This District is a 
metropolitan area made up of the com- 
munities. of Long Beach, Lakewood and 
Signal Hill. By this means I share with 
my friends and neighbors some of the 
experiences of my office and discuss im- 
portant issues facing the Nation. 

Last month the tables were turned by 
means of a printed questionnaire and I 
asked the people to “Report to their Con- 
gressman” on 40 important questions of 
the day. Questionnaires were mailed to 
a cross section of all age, political and 
economic groups. ‘Thousands poured 
back. Many with pertinent and helpful 
comments on a variety of issues. 

So heavy were the returns that it was 
necessary to have them tabulated elec- 
tronically by the IBM Co. 

Most questionnaires represented the 
opinion of more than one person, as 
evidenced by many comments stating 
answers were the joint effort of a whole 
family. Others wrote that neighbor- 
hood or office groups of as large as 25 
helped mark the questions. In a few 
cases the opinions in a household were 
so heatedly divided that additional 
questionnaires were requested for each 
family member. It is estimated that this 
poll fairly and accurately presents the 
personal views of at least 30,000 indi- 
vidual citizens. I place the results in 
this Recorp, knowing they will prove of 
real interest to other members of the 
United States Congress. 

The 40 questions were preceded by the 
query: “In general, do you approve of 
the following?” Here are the questions 
and the answers: 

1. Reduce foreign economic aid? Tes, 74 
percent; no, 19 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 
cent. 

2. Continue foreign military aid? Tes, 68 
percent; no, 21 percent; no opinion, 11 per- 
cent. 

3. Go on leading NATO? Yes, 70 percent; 
mo, 12 percent; no opinion, 18 percent. 

4. “World-wide atomic pool” for peaceful 
developments? Yes, 57 percent; no, 32 per- 
cent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

5. Limited exchange of atomic-weapon 
knowledge with allies? Yes, 65 percent; no, 
27 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

6. Base our defense on a “massive” ca- 
pability to strike back? Yes, 83 percent; no, 
8 percent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

7. More pay and benefits for professional 
military personnel? Tes, 41 percent; no, 46 
percent; no opinion, 13 percent. 

8. More funds for President’s Federal em- 
ployee loyalty program? Yes, 59 percent; no, 
26 percent; no opinion, 15 percent. 

9. Strip subversives of United States citi- 
zenship? Yes, 88 percent; no, 6 percent; no 
opinion, 6 percent. 
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10. Bold Federal action, if needed, to as- 
sure steady economic growth? Yes, 82 per- 
cent; no, 9 percent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

11. Continue cutting down Government 
spending? Yes, 77 percent; no, 13 percent; 
no opinion, 10 percent. 

12. Increase national debt limit above 6275 
billion? Yes, 23 percent; no, 56 percent; no 
opinion, 21 percent. 

13. Tax deductions for working mothers? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 19 percent; no opinion, 
10 percent. 

14. Less farm supports? Yes, 72 percent; 
no, 19 percent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

15. Federal waterpower projects where 
local financing is unavailable? Yes, 77 per- 
cent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 10 per- 
cent. 

16. Keep 2-cent Federal gasoline tax to 
support highway aid program? Yes, 82 per- 
cent; no, 12 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

17. Increase postal rates? Yes, 47 percent; 
no, 42 percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

18. Enlarge Social Security coverage and 
benefits? Yes, 75 percent; no, 17 percent; no 
opinion, 8 percent. 

19. Taft-Hartley law, with improve- 
ments? Yes, 81 percent; no, 12 percent; no 


research? Yes, 68 percent; no, 23 percent; 
no opinion, 9 percent. 

21. Expand Federal hospital construction 
aid? Yes, 62 percent; no, 23 percent; no 
opinion, 15 percent. 

22. Spur private, non-profit health insur- 
ance by Federal “re-insurance”? Yes, 58 per- 
cent; no, 23 percent; no opinion, 19 percent, 

23. Federal aid for school construction 
where needed? Yes, 79 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

24. Give vote to 18-year-olds? Yes, 45 per- 
cent; no, 47 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

25. Use atomic weapons if Reds start new 
aggression? Yes, 77 percent; no, 9 percent; 
no opinion, 14 percent. 

26. The Bricker amendment? Yes, 28 per- 
cent; no, 43 percent; no opinion, 29 percent. 

27. Replace the draft law with Universal 
Military Training? Yes, 65 percent; no, 24 
percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

28. Senator McCarruy’s investigations? 
Yes, 59 percent; no, 29 percent; no opinion, 
12 percent. 

29. Remain in the U. N.? Yes, 78 percent; 
no, 14 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

30. Keep Red China out of the U. N.? Yes, 
84 percent; no, 8 percent; no opinion, 8 
percent. 

31. Pay raise for postal employees? Yes, 
56 percent; no, 26 percent; no opinion, 18 
percent. 

32. Pay raise for other Government em- 
ployees? Yes, 33 percent; no, 41 percent; 
no opinion, 26 percent. 

33. Ike's conduct of foreign affairs? Yes, 
73 percent; no, 9 percent; no opinion, 18 
percent. 

34. Ike's handling of domestic problems? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 
16 percent. 

35. Ike’s defense policies? Yes, 75 per- 
cent; no, 8 percent; no opinion, 17 percent. 

36. Government economy if it results in 
loss of Government jobs in our own com- 
munity? Yes, 73 percent; no, 16 percent; 
no opinion, 11 percent. 

37. Remove restrictions on income earned 
by Social Security beneficiaries? Yes, 74 per- 
cent; no, 14 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

38. Outlaw the Communist Party? Yes, 
81 percent; no, 13 percent; mo opinion, 6 
percent. 

39. Balance budget before further tax 
cuts? Yes, 72 percent; no, 17 percent; no 
opinion, 11 percent. 

40. Should one Joint House-Senate Com- 
mittee handle all Un-American Activity 
probes? Yes, 56 percent; no, 22 percent; 
no opinion, 22 percent. 
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Of course, it is not expected that I 
follow these poll results dogmatically 
by my votes here in the House. Often 
issues are presented to us in a much 
different form or substance from the poll 
questions, or events end conditions 
sometimes may change by the time the 
House votes. It would be morally inde- 
fensible for me to take the popular side 
of an issue if my conscience dictated 
otherwise. 

Nonetheless, this Report“ from the 
people will be of much help to me in more 
accurately representing the desires of 
my constituents. The thousands of fine 
citizens who have cooperated by taking 
the time and trouble to mark their ques- 
tionnaires have my very real gratitude. 


South America-North America Versus 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
French proverb, To know all is to for- 
give all,” is a useful and very adaptable 
epigram. It often conceals causes for 
distrust and occasionally smooths a 
thorny diplomtic path. Certainly it 
goes a long way toward explaining the 
historic differences in the development 
of relations between the Republics of 
South and North America and the cor- 
responding relationships which have de- 
veloped on the European Continent. 

At Caracas, Venezuela, the recent Con- 
ference of the Americas emphasized the 
factors uniting the Western Hemisphere 
despite differences of national interest 
among those present. A strong common 
front against growing Communist agita- 
tion was established. The consent of all 
the governments affected was achieved 
in terms of defense, and a feeling of 
mutual good will was engendered by the 
release of a Peruvian political leader 
from his enforced sanctuary in the Co- 
lombian Embassy at Lima after 5 years 
of protection. 

A conference of this kind is difficult 
to find in the records of Europe. No 
real effort was made to consolidate the 
forces of western, central, or eastern 
Europe in those years when such at- 
tempts were feasible. It was only after 
centuries of bitterness and war that the 
statesmen of the Continent even con- 
sidered such ideas as unification for 
economic purposes. The system of al- 
liances was as far as Europe ever de- 
veloped in its diplomatic thinking. 
There is much more ahead for the 
Americas if we are to achieve the great 
destiny apparently dawning for the 
Western World. We have at least 
charted new directions for this achieve- 
ment. 


1954 
Public Opinion Hits High Spots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, country 
editors, like their city brothers, try to 
keep their fingers on the pulse of the Na- 
tion. Their views make news when they 
are collected, digested, and published. 
During the past week, a survey of a cross 
section of the Nation’s country editors 
points to a most interesting series of 
opinions, 

On their list of the most important 
questions before Congress, the big five 
were: 

First. Balance the budget. 

Second. Reduce taxes after balancing 
the budget. 

Third. Work out a satisfactory farm 
program. 

Fourth. Cut Government spending 
and waste. 

Fifth. Strengthen the Nation’s de- 
fenses. 

These conclusions point to the empha- 
sis on domestic problems with a de- 
emphasis upon the major issues of for- 
eign affairs. Big city editors devote a 
great deal of their attention to problems 
in the field of foreign aid, the European 
Defense Community, NATO, the United 
Nations, and our foreign policy. Signifi- 
cant reaction to this difference of view- 
point came in response to questions deal- 
ing with the proposal to share our atomic 
knowledge with our allies. Many a 
country editor replied, “How can we be 
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sure who our allies will be tomorrow 
morning?” 

Congress will take a good look at these 
opinions, They are worth remembering. 


Korean Free Enterprise Plan Should be 
Studied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the sum 
of more than $600 million, almost wholly 
derived from the taxpayers of the United 
States, is about to be expended for the 
relief and rehabilitation of the Republic 
of Korea. 

I am reliably informed that except for 
relief expenditures, this vast sum will be 
used to consolidate the existing monopo- 
listic government ownership of industry 
and commerce in Korea, and that there 
are no funds provided for the use and 
development of private industry. 

I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 219 which is aimed to bring 
present and future Korean expenditures 
into line with the basic principles of pri- 
vate enterprise upon which America has 
been built. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the House and Senate that the unex- 
pended funds, together with all future funds 
appropriated for rehabilitation of the na- 
tional economy of the Republic of Korea, be 
so expended as to create in said Republic a 
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national economy based upon rights of pri- 
vate property and free, competitive enter- 
prise; and that no further funds from said 
appropriations be directly or indirectly ex- 
pended, to continue the present socialized 
status and the monopolistic, government 
ownership of Korean industries. 


Make Our Highways Safe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to allow States to require 
that out-of-State motor vehicles and the 
operators of such vehicles comply with 
certain minimum requirements relating 
to inspections and insurance while within 
their borders. 

If this proposal is enacted, the Con- 
gress would consent to legislation being 
enacted by any State which would pe- 
nalize, prohibit, or discourage operation 
within its borders of any motor vehicle 
owned by a person residing in another 
State who has not complied with that 
State’s minimum requirements as to in- 
surance, inspection, and safe mainte- 
nance requirements. This is to apply to 
temporary operation within or through 
the State. It does not affect a State’s 
requirements as to residents’ licenses, 
nor does it attempt to regulate interstate 
commerce or license fees in connection 
therewith. 

It is believed this legislation would 
greatly decrease traffic accidents and 
provide greater safety on highways 
throughout the Nation. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 23, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D, D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou great companion of our souls, 
grant unto us, O Lord, the spirit of un- 
derstanding, of discernment, and of fair 
dealing. As those who here represent 
the people of the Nation give their 
minds and hearts to the needs of the 
Commonwealth; save them from preju- 
dices, from half truths, and from all at- 
titudes colored by the clamor of the 
few. May their actions and decisions 
be determined by the sense of divine 
destiny as our Republic now plays its 
part as the prepared instrument of Thy 
providence in all the earth. If in the 
discharge of public duty men speak well 
of us, may we not be puffed up; if they 
speak slightingly of us, may we not be 
cast down, remembering the words of 
the Master who bade us rejoice when 


men speak evil of us and to tremble 
when all men speak well, thus declaring 
to all that we care more for the approval 
of God and conscience than for the ap- 
plause of men. We ask it in that Name 
that is above every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, March 22, 1954, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
etn by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

aries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H. R. 8097. An act to authorize the financ- 
ing of a program of public works construc- 


tion for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 8300. An act to revise the internal 
revenue laws of the United States. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate today, because of illness 
in his family. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

bid Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
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now be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, un- 
der the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS OF CERTAIN PAY AND 
ALLOWANCES OF MEMBERS OF UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 201 (e) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide for advance payments of certain 
pay and allowances of members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PROHIBITION OF TRANSPORTATION OF GAM- 
BLING DEVICES IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend section 3 of the act of January 2, 

1951, prohibiting the transportation of gam- 

bling devices in interstate and foreign com- 

merce (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Commitee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a telegram and letters in the 
nature of petitions from Victor Rodri- 
guez Benitez, president, College of 
Quimicos of San Juan, and teachers and 
schoolchildren of San Sebastian, all in 
Puerto Rico, condemning the action of 
certain persons in attempting to assassi- 
nate Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


INDEMNITIES FOR CATTLE CON- 
DEMNED BECAUSE OF BRUCEL- 
LOSIS—LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the State of 
Minnesota Dairy Products and Livestock 
Commission, St. Paul, Minn., signed by 
John M. Zwach, chairman, enclosing a 
resolution adopted by that organization, 
relating to Federal participation in the 
payment of indemnities for cattle con- 
demned on account of brucellosis. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter and 
resolution be appropriately referred, and 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE oF MINNESOTA, 
DAIRY PRODUCTS AND 
LIVESTOCK COMMISSION, 

St. Paul, Minn., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. ED wand J. THYE, 
Senator From Minnesota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator THYE: I am enclosing here- 

with a resolution which was adopted by the 
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Dairy Products and Livestock Commission at 
its meeting held on March 5, 1954, which is 
self-explanatory. 

We urge that you kindly give this your 
careful consideration to the end that the 
necessary money will be appropriated for the 
purposes set forth. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JoHN M. Zwack. 
Chairman. 


Whereas the United States of America is 
now recognized the world over as the safest 
Nation, insofar as disease is concerned, in 
which to raise livestock; and 

Whereas this condition has been brought 
about through recognition by the National 
Government, that disease control is a na- 
tionwide problem, and that the multibillion 
dollar livestock economy of this country is 
based on the movement of livestock, making 
it impossible for a single State or a group of 
State to eradicate a disease while it is per- 
mitted to exist and spread in neighboring 
States or areas; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
has for many years cooperated with the live- 
stock sanitary agencies of all the States in 
the control and eradication of diseases of do- 
mestic animals, and has participated with 
the States in the payment of the costs there- 
of including the payment of indemnity for 
animals ordered destroyed in order to eradi- 
cate or check the spread of such disease; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture has established and maintained a 
force of veterinarians, technicians, and of- 
fice personnel under the direction of a veter- 
inarian in charge of all States to further such 
cooperation; and 

Whereas the Federal Government entered 
into contracts or agreements entitled Mem- 
oranda of Understanding” with the several 
States relative to such cooperation for the 
eradication of tuberculosis from cattle in 
1917, and for the eradication of brucellosis 
from cattle in 1934, both of which agree- 
ments were revised and brought up to date 
in 1950 and 1951; and 

Whereas both original and revised forms 
of such agreements provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall, in addition to other activities, 
participate with the several States in the 
payment of indemnity for cattle condemned 
and slaughtered for the disease above re- 
ferred to; and 

Whereas the rules and regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have provided the Federal Government will 
share with the States on an equal basis in 
the payment of said indemnity when such 
cattle are appraised and slaughtered in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, provided 
such payments do not exceed the maximum 
established by said rules of $25 for each grade 
animal, and $50 for each purebred; and 

Whereas the legislatures in most of the 
States, including Minnesota, convened in bi- 
ennial session in 1953, and appropriated 
funds in accordance with budgets submitted, 
for the biennium ending in 1955, in the firm 
belief this long-established practice based on 
written contract between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several States would be 
continued, as no notice of intention to can- 
cel said contract had at that time been re- 
ceived; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture, after most of the 1953 sessions 
of State legislatures had adjourned, amended 
their regulations to reduce the um 
Federal payments for animals condemned for 
brucellosis, after September 23, 1953, to a 
maximum of $9 for grade females and $18 
for purebreds; and 
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Whereas the Chief of the Livestock Disease 
Eradication Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, now announces that no Federal 
funds are available for allotment to this 
State for the present fiscal year, although 
the money previously allotted is now ex- 
hausted, even with the reduced payment 
which became effective on September 23, 
1953; and 

Whereas although vast sums of money have 
been and are being expanded in the purchase 
of healthy cattle for drought relief, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has announced his in- 
tention of discontinuing payments for ani- 
mals condemned for disease as an economy 
measure, and has failed to include any re- 
quest in his budget for 1954-55 for the com- 
paratively modest sum to pay such indemni- 
ties; and 

Whereas any program for eradication of a 
well-established disease of domestic animals 
involves years of education and preparation 
of owners of livestock involving expenditure 
of much time and money, and when once 
embarked upon, such programs must be car- 
ried through to completion if the funds al- 
ready expended are not to be largely wasted; 
and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this commission that if Federal participa- 
tion in payment of indemnities is discon- 
tinued, such action will cause severe and 
perhaps irreparable loss to the livestock in- 
dustry of the United States by delaying, dis- 
couraging and in some cases completely dis- 
rupting programs now in progress for the 
eradication of brucellosis, the most devastat- 
ing disease of cattle now existing in the 
United States, and which disease is trans- 
missible to man, and in recent years has be- 
come a major public-health problem; and 

Whereas this commission considers such 
action by the Secretary of Agriculture with- 
out fair and sufficient notice to the several 
States to be in direct violation of the spirit 
and wording of the memorandum of under- 
standing entered into with the State of 
Minnesota: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Interim Com- 
mission on Dairy Products and Livestock in 
regular session assembled, That said com- 
mission believes it is imperative for the wel- 
fare of the livestock industry of the State 
of Minnesota, that participation by the Fed- 
eral Government with the several States in 
the control of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals including the sharing in the payments 
of indemnity on the same basis as has been 
followed for many years past, be continued; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That said commission urges the 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture, and all Members of 
Congress from Minnesota to immediately 
take such steps as may be required to assure 
the appropriation of sufficient funds for 
such purposes, including the payment of in- 
demnity for cattle. condemned and slaugh- 
tered for tuberculosis and brucellosis; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That said commission urges in 
addition thereto, an immediate appropria- 
tion by Congress to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the present fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, and an im- 
mediate revocation of the amendment to the 
rules and regulations to BAI Order 375 which 
became effective September 23, 1953, thus 
enabling the United States Department of 
Agriculture to resume participation in the 
payment of indemnities for cattle con- 
demned on account of brucellosis on an equal 
— with the several States; and be it fur- 

er 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and each Representative 
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and Senator in Congress from the State of 
Minnesota. 
Senator David M. Carey; Senator Arthur 
Gillen; Senator A. R. Johanson; Sen- 
ator Henry Mattson; Senator John M. 
Zwach, Chairman; Representative 
George Daley, Vice Chairman; Repre- 
sentative Alvin O. Hofstad, Secretary; 
Representative Roy C. Jensen; Repre- 
sentative Joe P. Lorentz; Representa- 
tive August B. Mueller, Members of 
Dairy Products and Livestock Commis- 
sion. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE ACTIVITIES — LETTER 
FROM MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHWOMEN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. R. D. Stan- 
berry, president, Mrs. Ray Archer, 
chairman, Christian world relations, 
and Mrs. Walter U. Hauser, chairman, 
foreign students activities, of the Min- 
neapolis Council of Churchwomen, en- 
closing a list of effects of the House cut 
on the 1955 appropriation for interna- 
tional educational exchange activities. 
I think the letter and list are of suffi- 
cient importance to be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred, and 
I ask unanimous consent that that be 
done. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and list were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL 
or CHURCHWOMEN, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 17, 1954. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR THYE: We are much con- 
cerned about the unbelievable cut of $6 mil- 
lion which the House of Representatives 
made in the proposed $15 million budget for 
the State Department’s international ex- 
change activities. 

You must be aware of the irreparable dam- 
age done to a very necessary program by 
such curtailment. In this critical time of 
powerful global propaganda coming out of 
the East, the exchange of students and vis- 
itors could be one of our country’s first lines 
of defense. The program could well be ex- 
panded far beyond its present limits. 

Enclosed are listed some of the effects of 
the cut voted by the House. We urge you 
to restore the $6 million to the appropria- 


tions. 
Mrs. R. D. STANBERRY, 
President. 
Mrs. Ray ARCHER, 
Christian World Relations Chairman. 
Mrs. WALTER U. HAUSER, 
Foreign Students’ Activities Chairman. 


List or EFFECTS or House Cur on 1955 Ap- 
PROPRIATION BILL FOR INTERNATIONAL Epu- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
1. The total leader program would be elim- 

inated in all 61 countries with which the 

United States Government now has such a 


program. 

2. The total foreign-specialist program 
would be eliminated in all countries with 
which the United States Government now 
has such a program. 

3. The total United States specialist pro- 
gram would be eliminated in all countries 
with which the United States Government 
now has such a program. 
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4. The United States Government educa- 
tional exchange program would be com- 
pletely eliminated in 46 countries. 

5. The usable number of foreign-currency 
grants in the 21 countries stipulated would 
be reduced by approximately 500. 

6. The dollar appropriation is insufficient 
to provide for any joint dollar foreign-cur- 
rency grants for foreign nationals. 

7. No administrative money is provided for 
carrying out the Finnish program (Public 
Law 265). 

8. The entire teacher-education program 
would be eliminated. 

9. The educational exchange provisions of 
the Buenos Aires Convention cannot be car- 
ried out. 

10. No money is provided for liquidation 
of obligations incurred in connection with 
the foreign leader and specialist grants 
awarded during 1954 but not completed until 
fiscal 1955. 

11. No money is provided for liquidation 
of obligations incurred in connection with 
the student grants awarded during 1954 but 
not completed until fiscal 1955. 

12. No money is provided for liquidation 
of obligations incurred in connection with 
professional grants awarded during 1954 but 
not completed until fiscal 1955. 

13. The entire overseas personnel working 
on educational exchange would be elimi- 
nated. 

14. No money is provided for liquidation 
expenses in connection with the elimination 
of overseas staff. 

15. No money is provided for liquidation 
expenses in connection with the elimination 
of a large portion of the Washington staff. 

16. No money is provided for grants-in- 
aid for American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America. 

17. No provision is made for staff to give 
stateside assistance to private organizations 
conducting voluntary educational exchange 
programs, 

18. No provision is made for staff to give 
overseas assistance to private organizations 
conducting voluntary educational exchange 
programs. 

19. No provisions are made for the required 
staff to issue exchange-visitor visa designa- 
tions to private organizations conducting 
programs under the provisions of the Smith- 
Mundt Act. 

20. No money is provided for continuing 
American reception centers. 

21. No money is provided for operating the 
Washington International Center which pro- 
vides orientation for incoming foreign 
leaders. 

22. No money is provided for the continu- 
ation of the American Language Center. 

23. No money is provided for the Clearing 
House which is a source of information on 
all Government exchange of persons pro- 
grams. (This does not refer to the ITE Cen- 
tral Index but to a clearing house organized 
independently by government.) 

24. The major portion of the funds appro- 
priated for the exchange of persons program 
is paid to Americans or spent in the United 
States. The House action would cut out 
about 80 percent of the funds which would 
be spent in the United States. 

25. All programs would be eliminated in 
Latin America. 

26. Orientation programs for foreign stu- 
dents would be eliminated. 

27. No money would be provided for IES 
to continue servicing interagency coordina- 
tion activities including XPC (Inter-Agency 
Committee on Training Programs and Ex- 
change of Persons). 

28. The total elimination of programs 
with so many countries would have the dras- 
tic effect of breaking off favorable and effec- 
tive relationships which have been slowly 
built up over a period of years. 
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AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS 
ACT—RESOLUTION OF VILLAGE 
COUNCIL OF NEW RICHLAND, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Village Council of New 
Richland, Minn., in support of my bill, 
S. 2971, to amend the Natural Gas Act, 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING THE PASSAGE OF S. 2971, 
A BILL To AMEND SECTION 4 (E) OF THE 
NarTuraL Gas Acr (15 U. S. C. 717c) 


Whereas the Village Council of the Village 
of New Richland, Minn., considers the prac- 
tice followed by some natural gas pipeline 
companies of gaining automatic rate in- 
creases through the filing of successive new 
applications for higher rates with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, before determination 
has been reached by said Commission on 
pending applications, as now permitted 
under the Natural Gas Act, to be unjust 
and unfair to the consumers of natural 
gas; and 

Whereas a bill (S. 2971) to amend section 
4 (e) of the Natural Gas Act has been in- 
troduced in the Senate of the United States, 
which bill is designed to restrict objection- 
able practices followed by some natural gas 
pipeline companies, as aforesaid; and 

Whereas the village council considers said 
bill affords a measure of protection to the 
gas consuming public and that the passage 
of said bill would be in the best interests 
of gas users: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Village Council of the 
Village of New Richland shall and does here- 
by go on record as being in favor of the 
passage of said bill by the Congress of the 
United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the village clerk of the 
Village of New Richland shall and he hereby 
is authorized and directed to send a copy 
of this resolution to Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, and Congress- 
man AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 

FRED S. JENSEN, 
Mayor of the Village of New Rich- 
land, Minn. 

Attest: 

GERHARD STRENGE, 
Village Clerk of the Village of New 
Richland, Minn. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM— 
RESOLUTION APPROVED BY EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL, MINNESOTA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
approved by the executive council of the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 
dealing with the social security system, 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas statements have been made by 
certain Members of Congress that they in 
tend to introduce legislation designed to 
roll back retroactively, the social security tax 
rate of 2 percent and to freeze it at the 
former level of 14% percent; and 
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Whereas strong political and business 
pressures are building up behind this move 
and an organized campaign is under way 
to sell the freeze proposal to the American 
public by misrepresenting it as a tax sav- 
ings for workers; and 

Whereas any freeze or reduction of the 
social security tax rate would seriously place 
in jeopardy the solvency of the trust funds 
from which future generations of retired 
American workers will draw old-age benefits 
and destroy the solid financial foundation 
upon which the social-security program was 
founded and weaken the concept of what a 
sound national welfare program for all the 
people should strive to accomplish; and 

Whereas any reduction in the social secu- 
rity tax rate, rather than being negligible 
so-called saving or tax reduction to the 
American people, is equivalent to reducing 
a life insurance premium to the extent that 
payment of the policy itself is placed in 
jeopardy by an unsound rate structure, 
thereby performing a gross disservice to all 
workers. under the guise of cheaper rates: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That St. Paul Typographical 
Union, No. 30 in regular monthly meeting 
assembled this 7th day of February 1954, 
does hereby go on record, both as a collec- 
tive group and by individual signatures to 
this resolution, as being strongly opposed 
to any reduction in the present 2 percent 
social security tax rate under the guise of 
any savings to the American people, believ- 
ing such rate necessary to maintain the 
soundness and the solvency of a good social- 
security program; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all our Minnesota Representatives 
and Senators in Congress, that it be pub- 
lished in the Minnesota Union Advocate and 
the International Typographical Journal, and 
that copies hereof be sent to the Minnesota 
Federation of Typographical Unions, to the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, and 
to the American Federation of Labor for 
their information. 


CURTAILMENT OF CERTAIN MANU- 
FACTURES AT TWIN CITIES AR- 
SENAL—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Ramsey County Central 
Committee, composed of the 39 Ameri- 
can Legion posts in Ramsey County, op- 
posing the discontinuance or curtailment 
of the manufacture of munitions and 
other defense material at the Twin Cities 
Arsenal, be printed in the Rrecorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas the United States Government 
has invested millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money in the purchase of vast areas of land, 
the construction and equipping of large de- 
fense plants thereon, known as the Twin 
Cities Arsenal, near New Brighton, Minn., for 
the purpose of manufacturing munitions and 
other material necessary in order to provide 
for the common defense of this Nation; and 

Whereas said defense plant has for the 
past several years been a major source of em- 
ployment for thousands of efficient, skilled, 
and competent Minnesota residents, includ- 
ing a large number of disabled veterans of 
World Wars I and II and also the Korean 
war; and 

Whereas it now appears that the Defense 
Department of the United States Govern- 
ment is in the process of arranging or has 
arranged for the manufacture of similar de- 
fense material in other areas of the United 
States and in foreign countries; and in the 
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furtherance thereof has canceled or reduced 
various contracts for the manufacture of de- 
fense material at the Twin Cities Arsenal 
and as a result thereof approximately 3,000 
workers, including numerous disabled veter- 
ans of World Wars I and II and the Korean 
war, have been laid off from work and many 
more are expecting to be laid off and thereby 
deprived of their means of a livelihood: 
‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ramsey County Cen- 
tral Committee of the Fourth District of the 
Minnesota Department of the American Le- 
gion, at a regular meeting convened on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1954, go on record as being opposed 
to the discontinuance or curtailment of the 
manufacture of munitions and other defense 
material at the Twin Cities Arsenal. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 3163. A bill for the relief of Myung Sik 

Hong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3164. A bill for the relief of Rosario 
Estevez de Aponte (nee Frias), otherwise 
known as Rosario Estevez Aponte; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 3165. A bill for the relief of Selma Riv- 

lin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3166. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Sandpoint, Idaho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3167. A bill for the relief of Community 
Bailey Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CLEMENTS (for himself and 
Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

S. 3168. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to the creation, development, 
and operation by the States of Kentucky 
and Virginia of a park to be known as the 
Breaks Interstate Park; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3169. A bill to continue temporarily ex- 
isting 90 percent of parity price supports 
for milk and butterfat; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


TEMPORARY PARITY PRICE SUP- 
PORTS FOR MILK AND BUTTER- 
FAT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to continue temporarily existing 90 per- 
cent of parity price supports for milk 
and butterfat. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, together with a statement 
by me, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3169) to continue tem- 
porarily existing 90 percent of parity 
price supports for milk and butterfat, 
introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby expresses the policy that preservation 
of dairy farmers’ income is of direct impor- 
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tance to the entire economy. Price sup- 
ports for dairy products have been placed 
at 90 percent of parity for each of the past 
2 years; such supports have prevented disas- 
trous drops in dairy-farm income. Now in a 
period of falling consumer demand the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has indicated his plan 
to lower these supports from 90 percent to 
75 percent of parity, effective April 1, 1954. 
Congress has before it many bills which when 
enacted would prevent this reduction from 
going into effect; the Agriculture Committees 
of both Houses are engaged in hearings at 
this time concerning future farm price- 
support legislation, including dairy price 
supports; if comprehensive well-rounded at- 
tention is given to this entire matter, the 
final law cannot be enacted until after the 
dairy price-support cuts go into effect on 
April 1, 1954. The Congress therefore finds 
that the present level of dairy supports 
should be extended until such time as Con- 
gress can act upon long term legislation. 
Sec. 2. Section 201 (c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Effective April 1, 1954, through 
July 31, 1954, the prices of such commodities 
shall be supported by the means specified at 
a level of 90 percent of the parity price.“ 


The statement by Mr. HUMPHREY is as 
follows: 
STATEMENT By SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Time is running out on the opportunity of 
the Congress to avert a drastic blow to 
America's dairy industry. 

Only 7 legislative days remain to act be- 
fore April 1. 

The bill I have introduced would at least 
be a temporary stopgap to hold in abeyance 
Secretary Benson's proposed order until this 
Congress has had time to act in an orderly 
manner on farm legislation. 

The bill merely provides that dairy price 
supports shall be continued at the 90-percent 
level now existing from April 1 through July 
31, holding in abeyance for 4 months any 
change in support levels. The aim of this 
measure is to give our agricultural commit- 
tees time to come up with a realistic farm 
bill squarely facing the issues involved, 
rather than just let this slash take place at 
the whim of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I regret the necessity to resort to such a 
last-ditch effort. I would prefer a better an- 
swer for our dairyman, than this stopgap 
measure. But it does appear to be neces- 
sary, for the sake of America’s dairy indus- 
try, to at least hold off Secretary Benson’s 
action until something better can be devised. 

The bill I propose does not commit the 
Congress one way or another on future sup- 
port levels. It merely assures the Congress 
itself in having a voice in the final decision 
as far as dairy products are concerned, in- 
stead of leaving it entirely to Secretary 
Benson. 

I believe this is a fair compromise which 
all reasonable people will accept as being in 
the best interest of our economy, and the 
best interest of orderly development of sound 
farm legislation. 

I appeal to the Senate’s majority leader- 
ship to give it priority consideration. I ap- 
peal for the Senate Agriculture Committee 
to approve this means of protecting its own 
right to a voice in what should be done about 
dairy price supports. I know the tremend- 
ous workload now upon the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. I greatly appreciate the 
integrity and fairness of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. I urge 
him to throw his support behind this tem- 
porary extension, limited to the period the 
Congress is expected to be in session, so that 
his committee will have time to conclude 
its studies and recommend a program to the 
Congress that will include proper utilization 
of dairy products rather than just cutting 
prices to producers. 
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I know many other Members of this body 
are just as concerned as I am over the 
adverse effects this dairy slash can and 
will have on our economy. I know some who 
hold differing views than my own on what 
the permanent level of price supports should 
be have expressed concern over the extent 
of the cut in dairy supports, and the fact 
that it is being done while Congress is still 
considering dairy and other farm legislation. 
I invite them to join me in support of this 


bill. 

This bill does what I asked Secretary Ben- 
son to do voluntarily last January—defers 
any changes until Congress has completed 
its hearings and arrived at some decisions. 

Is not that a fair and reasonable request? 

Ever since Secretary Benson announced his 
intention to cut dairy support levels regard- 
less of the fact Congress has other proposals 
under consideration, I have tried every way 
I know how to prevent this drastic blow 
from taking place. I have felt sincerely that 
the economic interests of my State required 
me to extend such efforts to the best of my 
ability. 

I have joined my Minnesota colleague in 
cosponsoring S. 2962, providing that dairy 
support should not be cut more than 5 per- 
cent per year, and in no event should be 
cut below the level of support for basic com- 
modities. When it appeared that bill would 
not be reported out of committee in time for 
action by April 1, I proposed the same lan- 
guage as an amendment to the administra- 
tion’s wool bill then scheduled for action 
in the Senate. Yesterday I called for a 
chance to vote on that bill. 

Since there are indications it is being 
sidetracked to avoid any showdown now on 
price supports, however, I am now proposing 
this stopgap bill as a last-ditch effort to 
delay for at least 4 months the proposed 
dairy support slash in the belief it is a fair 
compromise that should be acceptable to 
this body. 


EXTENSION OF OLD-AGE AND SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE SYSTEM— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MURRAY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2260) to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, to provide permanent and total dis- 
ability insurance and rehabilitation 
benefits, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit three amendments intended to be 
proposed by me to the pending excise 
tax bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes and for other purposes, and ask 
that they lie on the desk today in order 
that Senators who wish to join me in 
proposing the amendments may add 
their names as cosponsors. 

In brief, these amendments would do 
three things. First, they would permit 


the scheduled cut in excise taxes on 
automobiles to go into effect on the first 
of April. This would cut the rate from 
10 to 7 percent, and should save a per- 
son about $50 in buying a new car. 
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Second, they would eliminate the 10 
percent tax on household appliances 
such as refrigerators, ranges, ironers, 
dryers, toasters, and so forth. This 
should save about $25 on the price of a 
new refrigerator, range, or clothes dryer, 
and proportionate amounts on other 
appliances. 

Third, the 10 percent tax on radios, 
television sets, and phonographs, would 
be reduced to 5 percent. 

I think these reductions are badly 
needed for two purposes. In the first 
place, they would give relief to sections 
of the community which are left out in 
the excise tax reductions proposed by 
the House and approved by the Senate 
committee. I do not oppose reductions 
in excise taxes on expensive furs and 
jewelry, but it does not seem to me that 
the women of the country need cheaper 
mink coats as much as they need cheaper 
ironers, dishwashers, and so forth. We 
should give at least the same break to 
those who wear cloth coats as to those 
who wear minks and sables. 

Second, these amendments would re- 
lease monetary purchasing power which 
is needed to help get us out of the cur- 
rent retraction or recession, and would 
help the specific industries which have 
been most severely hit, namely, auto- 
mobiles and durable consumer goods. 

I hope these amendments may be care- 
fully considered by the Senate and by 
the country, and that a number of other 
Senators may be willing to join me in 
proposing them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Subsequently, 

The names of the following Senators 
were added as cosponsors of the amend- 
ments submitted by Mr. DoucLas to 
House bill 8224, supra: Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Lennon, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. BURKE, and Mr. MORSE. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 8097. An act to authorize the financ- 
ing of a program of public works construc- 
tion for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

H. R. 8300. An act to revise the internal 
revenue laws of the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Arthur Larson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Under Secretary of Labor, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


VICTORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TEAMS IN THE NATIONAL BAS- 
KETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP TOUR- 
NAMENT 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, Penn- 
sylvania’s tremendous athletic record 
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has attained new luster and brilliance 
for the magnificent accomplishment of 
two of its colleges who invaded the Mid- 
dle West and brought home first and 
third places in the national basketball 
championship. La Salle College, of 
Philadelphia, carried on in the finest 
tradition of our State’s heroic athletic 
history in winning the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association championship 
at Kansas City. Pennsylvania State 
University defeated the best in the West 
to win third place in this championship 
event, which matched the regional 
championship teams from the East, 
West, and Middle West. 

Both these teams deserve the greatest 
commendation and congratulations for 
their clean-cut victories, attained with 
the highest degree of sportsmanship and 
brilliant play. Since our Pennsylvania 
teams represented the entire East, we 
are especially proud. Significantly, it 
was La Salle which defeated Penn State, 
with the result that Penn State came out 
third. Neither team was defeated by a 
western or midwestern team. La Salle 
demonstrated to the utmost all the qual- 
ities which mark the true champions— 
the will to win, enormous spirit, high 
courage, clean fight and, above all, per- 
fect teamplay. 

It is interesting to note that the new 
national championship college produced 
its team from a student body of 2,400. 
Penn State, which won third, has a stu- 
dent body of more than 12,000, and de- 
feated a team representing a student 
body of more than 16,000. 

I cannot help but mention, also, the 
two coaches. Ken Loeffler, of La Salle, 
is a graduate of Penn State and a Penn- 
sylvanian; and Elmer Gross, the Penn 
State coach, is also a Penn State gradu- 
ate and a Pennsylvanian. 

Mr. President, the past week-end has 
been a great one in the history of Penn- 
sylvania athletics. 


SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on last Saturday a great American 
passed away in my State. He was not 
known in public life, but he was widely 
known by the many who read his works. 
I refer to the late Samuel Shellabarger, 
who was in Washington only last week, 
when he was a visitor in this Senate. 

I have known Dr. Shellabarger inti- 
mately for many years. I have seen him 
rise from a poor, struggling professor, 
who was compelled at one time to write 
detective stories for a living, to become 
one of the greatest writers of historical 
fiction of our time, in a class with Dumas 
in France and Sir Walter Scott in Scot- 
land. 

Samuel Shellabarger first attained 
prominence as a result of his great novel, 
Captain from Castile, which dealt with 
the early history of the Spanish in Mex- 
ico. More recently, his Prince of Foxes 
and Lord Vanity were best sellers. 

In addition to Dr. Shellabarger’s abil- 
ity as a literary star, he was a man of 
deep spiritual convictions. I have grown 
with him, and have learned much 
be his deep sincerity and inspira- 

on. 
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Mr. President, when a man who has 
made such a great contribution to his 
day and age passes on, I feel it is appro- 
priate to pay this loving tribute to him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the body of the 


ReEcorp, as a part of my remarks, an edi- 


torial, which was published in the New 
York Times of March 23. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 


“I don’t know why people should express 
surprise at a professor writing a best seller. 
It seems to me much more amazing that a 
physician—Dr. Cronin (a very delightful 
person)—should be a successful novelist. 
But no one seems surprised at that at all,” 
said Samuel Shellabarger for a newspaper 
inteview at the publication of his second 
best-seller, Prince of Foxes, in 1947. There 
was the sly wit of an ingenuous pose in that 
remark. Mr. Shellabarger was too keen a 
man not to recognize that the surprise was 
justified. 

Historical fiction was being beaten by the 
critics until their arms were weary, and here 
Was an eminent scholar and teacher who not 
only had turned out one of the most suc- 
essful historical novels in American pub- 
lishing history, Captain from Castile, but 
owned up to the fact gladly. For better or 
worse, literarily this is the age of criticism, 
when much of what is held to be the best in 
letters is not treated as superior entertain- 
ment but as the subject of veneration. 

Mr. Shi er was one of those who in 
his fiction stayed out of the central literary 
currents and saw to it that what he wrote 
was first of all fun to read. Those critics 
of the tired arms, who came to read him, 
stayed to the end. They condemned the 
author for wooden characters and then gave 
him all the credit in the world for fine, rous- 
ing stories. His massive public audience 
didn’t seem to care about the characteriza- 
tion; it merely knew that Mr. Shellabarger 
could tell a tale like a Dumas. His death 
takes a good novelist and a brilliant his- 
torical biographer from the American 
literary scene. 


FORMATION OF THE AMERICA- 
ISRAEL SOCIETY 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, I had the pleasure of joining with 
some forty other Americans, including 
leaders of the Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths, and leaders in many walks 
of American life, to form the America- 
Israel Society. The society is non- 
political, and will seek to promote fuller 
understanding between the people of the 
United States and the people of Israel, 
through cultural interchange by 
strengthening the bonds of freedom and 
democracy. 

The people of Israel are well aware 
of the spiritual foundations of America, 
as they are also aware of our cultural 
attainments and of our devotion to edu- 
cation and learning. The new America- 
Israel Society may, therefore, devote it- 
self, not negatively, to removing false 
impressions which may exist, but con- 
structively, to facilitating an interchange 
of cultural concepts between the two 
peoples. 

While the people of Israel admire our 
cultural achievements, they, of course, 
have their own rich, deep culture. The 
culture of Israel is influenced not only 
by its physical and material environ- 
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ment, but also by its ancient traditions 
and its deep sense of the past. It is part 
of the richness of humanity that threads 
of many colors have gone into the weav- 
ing of the fabric of civilization. 

One may say, indeed, that a basic 
aspect of the concept of freedom is that 
all peoples should be free to express 
themselves not only politically but also 
culturally. On the other hand, totali- 
tarian systems attempt to impose the 
drabness of uniformity not only upon 
their own peoples, but upon all peoples. 

Israel is not a big state. But bigness 
and greatness are not necessarily the 
same. From the tiny area of Greece 
have come great ideas by which we in 
this country and millions of others live. 
In the tiny land of Israel were born 
Judaism and its great foster children, 
Christianity and Islamism. 

It is good for us, and, if I may say so, 
it is also good for Israel, that now, 
through the America-Israel Society, we 
are about to embark upon a cultural in- 
terchange which can be fruitful for both 
countries. One can hope that from this 
relationship will spring ideas, concepts, 
and techniques which will be useful for 
both our countries. 

In these days, when the light of free- 
dom and the grace of God and the bene- 
fits of culture have disappeared from 
large parts of the world, we may hope 
that Americans of all faiths will sup- 
port the activities of the America- 
Israel Society. 


SALE OF TVA POWER 


Mr. KEFAUVER. . Mr. President, the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, of 
March 21, 1954, carried a very thoughtful 
editorial pointing out the disastrous re- 
sults which certain legislative amend- 
ments would have upon the operations of 
the TVA. The House appropriations 
subcommittee is reportedly recommend- 
ing that such amendments be placed in 
the appropriation bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from this great newspaper be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLOUDS DARKEN Over TVA 

The cloud that appeared over power busi- 
ness of the Tennessee Valley Authority when 
the Eisenhower administration blocked start- 
ing of the Fulton generating plant has now 
darkened like a storm in the making. 

In recent weeks it had seemed the sun 
might come out. TVA accomplishments in 
speed and low cost of construction at Padu- 
cah, in sharp contrast to the Ebasco fiasco 
of private power companies undertaking a 
duplicate task has become known to the gen- 
eral public. Attempts to get a private power 
explanation of what happened, which have 
included sending a reporter for the Commer- 
cial Appeal to the scene, have produced only 
conspicuous silence. 

Gordon Clapp, TVA chairman, has made 
an excellent presentation of the Nation's 
electrical building situation in a series of lec- 
tures at the University of Chicago. He has 
told the TVA story in convincing words, 
offered a plan for adequate power which 
would put Government money into private 
power, and he has especially shown the 
nationwide values of publicly owned power 
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systems. His lectures may become a book of 
ammunition for public power advocates of 
future years. 

But while residents of the TVA area were 
taking heart from these developments, pri- 
vate power has been quietly taking new 
ground in Congress. In a subcommittee of 
the House, working over the year's budget 
for the National Government, plans have 
been laid to tear up TVA rules for selling 
power and write new instructions. 

Representative CLIFFORD Davis, of Memphis, 
sounded the alarm when he learned plans 
of the Independent Office Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

The plan is to take away the TVA power 
to fix the retail price of electricity it whole- 
sales to municipal and cooperative distribu- 
tors. This is the heart of the TVA accom- 
plishment in getting low-priced electricity 
to the people. It is the center of pain for 
the private power interests. 

If TVA electricity is retailed at the same 
price as private power in adjoining areas, 
or if private power could get TVA electricity 
and resell it at their own prices, we doubt if 
the public would ever have heard the word 
“socialism” linked with TVA. 

This portion of TVA policy has the fur- 
ther result of blocking the tendency of city 
Officials to feed city treasuries with profits 
from the sale of natural gas, water, and elec- 
tricity. It is a policy based on the theory 
of electricity as a necessity of life, needed 
by every person at the very lowest possible 
price. 

To go beyond producing electricity at low 
cost and see to it that it is still low priced 
when it reaches the people has been a fun- 
damental of TVA. 

The subcommittee also plans to alter TVA 
contracts with its distributors so that the 
municipalities and cooperatives may buy 
power from other sources or build generat- 
ing plants. This sounds like authorizing 
supplemental power. In the practical eco- 
nomics of the power business it would more 
likely mean breaking off edges of the TVA 
area. Costs of small generating plants are 
so high that the net result would be offering 
part of the TVA market to the surrounding 
private power companies. 

The subcommittee also plans to require 
TVA to pay interest on money advanced from 
the Federal Treasury for building the power- 
producing parts of TVA, the steam plants, 
and the transmission lines. TVA is already 
returning this money on a 40-year schedule, 
and is ahead of schedule. 

It is putting into the Treasury each year, 
im addition, a margin which might be used 
for bond interest instead. Use of bonds in 
place of Treasury advances might be accom- 
plished without increasing the price of elec- 
tricity. But this goes further. In 
place of public sale of bonds, which would 
turn TVA loose from the yearly review by 
Congress through consideration of appropri- 
ations, it proposes to keep the debt in the 
Treasury, collect a fixed interest, and still 
keep the congressional apron strings. 

This is a program being considered within 
a subcommittee. 

The subcommittee has still to act. Then 
it will be subject to committee action. Ac- 
tion by the House is ahead. The Senate 
must approve. The President must sign. 

Changes in such a long legislative path 
are possible. However, the political climate 
of Washington makes adoption of such a pro- 
gram cast a dark shadow over the future of 
TVA power. 

There is time for the voting public to make 
its wishes known to Members of Congress. 
An emergency campaign by Friends of TVA, 
Inc., is in order. 

There is politics in this situation. There 
is controversy over public power against pri- 
vate power. There are mechanics of financ- 
ing. But, overall, this is a question of 
whether the wide area of millions of fac- 
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tories and homes dependent upon TVA for 
its electricity is to have enough electricity 
to grow as the rest of the Nation is growing. 

While Congress debates, the power short- 
age of 1957 comes closer, with neither 
TVA generators nor private-power generators 
being installed to meet our need, 


PRIVATE POWER FOR ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the budget message, an effort 
will be made to divert some four or five 
hundred thousand kilowatts from the 
generating plant which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has built or is building 
near the atomic-energy plant at Pa- 
ducah, Ky. Many of us are skeptical 
as to whether other power can be found, 
and as to the cost of other power if it 
can be furnished by private sources, for 
the operations of the Atomic Energy 
Commission plant. 

Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
written a letter to Marshall McNeil, 
Washington correspondent of the Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel, setting forth the dis- 
appointing results of the effort to try to 
procure power from private sources. 
The situation is set forth in an article 
published in the Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel of March 19, 1954. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE Power ror AEC CALLED DISAPPOINT- 
‘ING—Epasco Fiasco AT PADUCAH SHOWN UP 
BY TVA PERFORMANCE, OFFICIAL SAYS 

(By Marshall McNeil) 

WASHINGTON, March 19.—The Atomic 
Energy Commissioner responsible for pri- 
vate-power interests being called upon to 
furnish electricity to the AEC plant at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., conceded today he is disap- 
pointed that the private-power venture has 
not turned out better. 

But he still believes that to have called 
upon private-power interests is a good thing 
for the country because it gives the vital AEC 
plant the added security of having available 
two independent sources of electricity. 

The Commissioner, Thomas E. Murray, ex- 
pressed his views in replying to a letter from 
this reporter. Thus, he answered for the 
first time complaints made by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and by others in its be- 
half. In the TVA the private-power inter- 
ests’ venture at Paducah is known as the 
Ebasco flasco. 

EISENHOWER ALTERNATIVE 

The statement by Murray is important for 
an additional reason. The President has 
called upon AEC to try to get private inter- 
ests to assume a part of the powerload now 
borne by TVA. He would in this way release 
from 400,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of TVA 
power for it to channel into normal peace- 
time uses in the valley. 

This power shift is the Eisenhower alter- 
native to permitting TVA to build the new 
generating facilities it wanted in the coming 
fiscal year. 

HITS POWER-SHIFT THEORY 

The plan is vigorously opposed by some 
TVA supporters on the grounds that the per- 
formance of private interests at Paducah 
shows AEC has to pay much more for power 
from this source than from TVA. Moreover, 
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they argue, after the Government pays for 
the privately owned plants through high 
rates the plants remain in private hands, 
TVA plants, they point out, are and remain 
Government property. 

Presumably, Commissioner Murray now is 
trying to negotiate with private interests to 
furnish the AEC with an additional 400,000 
to 600,000 kilowatts of power by fiscal 1956. 
But whatever he is doing is hidden behind 
AEC's characteristic secrecy, although various 
Officials there concede that no questions of 
security are involved. 


CLAPP ORIGINATED STORY 


Gordon Clapp, chairman of TVA, told the 
Paducah power story at the University of 
Chicago last February 17, during a series of 
lectures on public power and his agency. 

He explained that when AEC started its 
Paducah gaseous diffusion plant TVA was 
asked to furnish it with power. Then, sud- 
denly, TVA was called upon to furnish only 
half the AEC power requirements. Commis- 
sioner Murray had arranged for several pri- 
vate power companies to organize a new 
company, Electric Energy, Inc., to provide the 
other half of the electricity required. 

TVA started its Shawnee steam plant on 
one side of the Ohio and Electric Energy, Inc., 
started its Joppa plant just across the river. 
Their constructon was hailed as a race, but 
not by TVA. 

Chairman Clapp told his lecture audience 
how TVA’s plant produced power ahead of 
Joppa. He recalled that Electric Energy, 
Inc. canceled its contract with Ebasco Sery- 
ices, general contractor on the Joppa plant, 
in order to permit reorganization of the con- 
struction project so that the station can 
be completed on a more efficient and eco- 
nomical basis. 


COST HIKED 45 PERCENT 


He said the estimated cost of the private 
company Joppa plant of 4 original gen- 
erating units increased some 45 percent— 
from $81 million in May 1951, to $118 million 
in June 1953. He said the cost per kilo- 
watt of capacity increased over the original 
Electric Energy, Inc, estimate of $126 to 
$184. He said two more units to be added at 
Joppa show estimates even higher—$198 per 
kilowatt. 

“The taxpayers bought this record,” Clapp 
said, “and they will have to pay for it; the 
private companies lost nothing because these 
increased costs are paid by AEC.” 


COST WITHIN ESTIMATE 


Clapp asserted that TVA originally esti- 
mated its costs to be $147.50 per kilowatt of 
capacity, and then added: 

“TVA's actual cost experience to date, 
while building under the same physical con- 
ditions as the Joppa plant, shows that the 
total 10-unit Shawnee plant capable of pro- 
ducing 1,500,000 kilowatts will be completed 
by TVA at a capital cost well within our 
estimates.” 

Clapp regards the TVA Shawnee plant story 
as another chapter to record the achievement 
by a Government agency in conflict with the 
myth that enterprise and good management 
are the exclusive possessions of private or- 
ganizations. 


ONE BENEFIT STILL THERE 


Commissioner Murray was sent a copy of 
Clapp’s Chicago lecture last February 19, and 
asked to comment. In a letter dated March 
17, he replied, saying that the delay had been 
occasioned because he had been out in the 
Pacific—presumably at the latest atomic 
tests. 

Murray's letter continued: “Certainly I had 
hoped that the EEI effort would turn out 
better. However, one benefit to the country 
from this arrangement—the added security 
which accrues from the availability of two 
independent power supplies for this vital 
production plant—ts still there.” 
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REVISION OF SENATE RULES 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for a long time the junior Senator from 
New Jersey has hoped for, longed for, 
and even prayed for, some revision of 
the rules of the Senate. In my time I 
shall probably not see that result accom- 
plished. 

I send to the desk at this time an arti- 
cle entitled “Shall Senatorial Power Be 
Curbed?” published in the New York 
Times magazine of March 21, 1954. The 
article was written by Sidney Hyman, a 
very distinguished author. I hope every 
Senator will read this article, because it 
is thought provoking and should be help- 
ful to the cause at some future period. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHALL SENATORIAL Power Be Cursep?—THE 
UPPER CHAMBER Has AMPLE MEANS To CON- 
TROL Irs OWN UNRULY MEMBERS—YET THE 
Way Has OFTEN BEEN BLOCKED BY INDIVID- 
UAL PREROGATIVES 

(By Sidney Hyman) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is a legend 
about a Senator whose tongue betrayed his 
troubled conscience. When the roll was being 
called for a vote in an executive session—so 
the legend goes—the Senator answered to 
his name by shouting “Not guilty.” Today, 
the legend has come abreast of reality, as 
Senators on both sides of the aisle show 
signs of marked unease before a public opin- 
ion which would impeach the whole of their 
Chamber for individual misdemeanors. 

In the current bill of particulars, it is 
charged among other things: 

That the Senate has usurped the functions 
of the Executive, while it defaults on its 
duties as a legislative body. 

That the Senate has run amuck with the 
power to investigate, and has used the right 
of congressional immunity as a hunting li- 
cense for the destruction of private persons, 

That the Senate has laid down adminis- 
trative restrictions which it knows cannot 
and will not be observed by the Executive 
in an emergency, and has forced the Execu- 
tive to resort to subterfuges so that the 
critical work of the Nation can go forward. 

That the Senate has become obsessed with 
the invention of new legal restraints, while 
it ignores the sound maxim of Edmund 
Burke that the laws reach but a very little 
way. Constitute government how you please, 
infinitely the greater part of it must depend 
upon the exercise of powers which are left 
at large to the prudence and uprightness of 
ministers of state.” 

None of these charges is new. Nor are 
they unique in their application to the 
Senate. In the early days of the Republic, 
when the House was the dominant arm of 
the Congress, they were leveled against the 
House. And in the century-long rise of the 
Senate to the position of ascendancy—a proc- 
ess that has been quickened in recent years 
by the Senate’s role in our increasingly com- 
plex foreign affairs—the same charges now 
heard were heard long ago. 

Said President Andrew Jackson to the 
Senate: “I do solemnly protest against the 
proceedings of the Senate as unauthorized 
by the Constitution, contrary to its spirit 
and to several of its express provisions; sub- 
versive of that distribution of the powers 
of the Government which it has ordained 
and established.” And President Theodore 
Roosevelt remarked to Secretary of State 
John Hay that the more he saw of the Kaiser 
and the Czar, the more respect he had for 
the American Senate—to which Hay replied 
that he himself could not make such a fine 
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distinction. Said President Wilson to the 
Nation: 

“A little group of willful men, represent- 
ing no opinion but their own, have ren- 
dered the great Government of the United 
States helpless and contemptible.” And 
even President Coolidge spoke up on the 
general subject in the course of a fight with 
the Senate. “It is time,” he said in a mes- 
sage to that Chamber, “that we return to a 
government in accordance with the usual 
forms of the laws of the land.” 

On the contemporary historical record, 
most of the Senators have never veered from 
a Government in accordance with the usual 
forms of the law of the land. 


policies they have urged or blocked, the 
overriding fact remains that they have kept 
within the permissible bounds of conflict 
with each other and with the others arms 
of the Government. 

And many of them have done far more 
than play the game according to the rules. 
They have made the democratic game worth 
playing. In time of crisis, they arm the 
Government with the emergency powers it 
needs. They withdraw those powers when 
the crisis passes over. And day after day, 
as they move through a maze of friction- 
laden domestic and foreign issues, they turn 
in a far better performance than did their 
predecessors in the epoch when the Senate 
Chamber rang with the voices of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, and 
Stephen Douglas. 

None of these four, however gifted in ora- 
tory, led the Senate to an effective solution 
of the central issue of their day—the issue 
of slavery. At least 2 of the 4 made the 
solution all the more difficult until it was 
settled by the oratory of war. Today, by 
contrast, the Senate does not lack fur men 
who have the will to produce bold, imagi- 
native, and effective legislative solutions for 
problems that plague not only Americans, 
but people around the globe. 

Yet these men tend to work quietly and 
beyond the range of public vision. This 
may be their fault. It is, nevertheless, their 
method. And in the sequel our senses are 
transfixed by the frantic activities of those 
who led the fight for the Bricker amend- 
ment, by the buckshot sprays of Senator 
Lancer in his attack on Chief Justice War- 
ren, by the bullwhip crackle of Senator 
WELKER and Senator McCarran when they 
are crossed by any man, by the littleness 
of Senator JENNER, and by the continued 
threat of Senator McCartuy that he will 
rip apart every conservative force in the land. 

All this and more supports the widespread 
feeling that the Senate, in a jealous regard 
for the rights and privileges of its own Mem- 
bers, will also let the general welfare go hang, 
if that is the pleasure of an individual Sen- 
ator. It is agreed in this connection that 
the Senate should be a gentleman's club. 
It is agreed, also, that a decent respect for 
the opinions, needs, wishes, and political 
problems of the several Members not only 
makes parliamentary government possible. 
The habits of respect form an invisible but 
stout shield for the rights of minorities. 
Without it, the hand of each man would 
be raised against the other, and the Senate 
would become an armed insurrection. 

The doubt, nevertheless, is raised whether 
the virtue of senatorial courtesies has not 
laid the ground for the fulfillment in the 
not too distant future of a prophecy made 
by Vice President Aaron Burr in his fare- 
well address. “If the Constitution,” he told 
the Senate, “be destined ever to perish by the 
sacrilegious hands of the demagog or the 
usurper, which God avert, its expiring agonies 
will be witnessed on this floor.” 

It is, therefore, pertinent to ask: What 
are the actual rights and privileges any 
Senator can exercise to the limits of the law 
and custom, if he is disposed to do so? How 
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are these rights and privileges acquired and 
enlarged? Can their abuse by a Senator be 
controlled? If not, why not? If so, in what 
degree and by whom? 

Taking these questions in order, the chief 
source for the rights and privileges of a 
Senator is the Constitution itself. It makes 
him an “ambassador” of a State on the basis 
of a legal equality with the “ambassadors” 
of any other State, great or small. Being 
this, he is favorably placed to confuse his 
person with a sovereignty and to make others 
equally confused. Thus, when he comes un- 
der attack from an outside source, he can 
draw to his side the historic nostalgias and 
prejudices of his State, and he will have 
a believing audience when he declaims, “Not 
I, but the people of Nevada (or Idaho, Wis- 
consin, or Ohio) have been traduced.” 

Moreover, by virtue of his fixed tenure of 
6 years, the Senator can generally do and say 
what pleases him for at least 4 years. He has 
2 remaining years to show that he is peni- 
tent, or that on issue after issue the previous 
4 years found him on the side of the angels 
every time. In all this he is spared the up- 
heavals of at least 1 general election—in 
contrast to the Members of the House, who 
live from handshake to handshake for 2-year 
periods. 

One should add here that in actual prac- 
tice the greater survival quality that a Sena- 
tor enjoys, when joined to the Senate’s own 
procedural rules, turns the concept of “am- 
bassadorial equality” Into a fiction. The 
reality of the Senate is that its fundamental 
law is “squatter sovereignty,” otherwise 
called “the seniority system.” 

However small the State that a Senator 
represents, or however meager are his talents, 
if he sits in the Senate long enough, the 
automatic operations of the seniority 
will elevate him to the role of a committee 
chairman, or at least a ranking member. 

If he is fortunate enough to be made the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, like 
Senator Lancer or Senator McCarran, he will 
have a direct say in an estimated one-third 
of all the business before the Senate. By the 
favors he has the power to give or deny, he 
can intrude directly in a wide range of col- 
lateral legislation field. 

If the Senator gets any other committee 
chairmanship he will also be favorably placed 
to bend the Senate to his will. For it is the 
chairman who calls the meetings, controls 
the staff of experts, assigns the problems, 
calls the witnesses, determines the order of 
business, edits the major reports, decides who 
will be the floor manager to secure the enact- 
ment of the bill when it is reported out, is 
the leading party in the conference com- 
mittee where possible differences with the 
House version of the same bill are reported 
out—and who, in the end, often sees himself 
immortalized in American history by lending 
his name to the bill when it is enacted. 

If a Senator is not a committee chairman 
he can at least console himself with the fact 
that the Senate rules permit him to hold the 
Senate floor and talk until his lungs cave in, 
however much he offends against Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson’s manual. 

There, in a text which the Senate piously 
reprints every 2 years as part of its standing 
orders, Jefferson laid down the rule that no 
Senator “is to speak impertinently or besides 
the question, superfiuously, or tediously.” 
Happily, however, the wrong done by the 
individual Senator is invariably redressed by 
the Senate’s habitual violation of another 
passage in the manual, Jefferson ruled that 
“no one is to disturb another in his speech 
by * * * coughing, spitting, speaking or 
whispering to another. * * * Nor to pass 
between the Speaker and the speaking 
Member, nor to go across the House, or to 
walk up and down it, or to take books or 
Papers from the table or write there.” 

By the terms of the Constitution, the 
Senator also has special privileges which give 
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Versailles Treaty, has led 
Wilson to bid for advance Senate support 
by bringing a wide range of Senators along- 
side the treaty negotiating table. 

In yet another sphere, the Senator has a 
direct voice in the t of the 
entire executive machinery, since once again, 
it is only with his advice and consent that 
the chief officials of state can be confirmed 
in their appointments. If the nominee comes 
from the Senator’s own State, and if the 
Senator rises to say that the man is person- 
ally obnoxious to him, the Senate as a whole 
generally joins in pulling the lanyard, and 
the nominee is blown sky high. 

There are countless other special privileges 
which a Senator enjoys, ranging from the 
underground railroad that runs from the 
Senate Office Building to the Capitol, to the 
lacquered snuff boxes that are kept filled 
at public expense for Senate use. But what 
is now at the center of public concern is 
the union of two separate rights and priv- 
ileges which the Senate as a whole shares 
with the House. The first is the right to 
investigate everything below the earth, on 
top of it, and in the heavens beyond. And 
the second is the privilege of congressional 
immunity. “For any speech or debate in 
either House” or in the committees of either 
House the Constitution reads, “they shall not 
be questioned in any other place.” 

The wide latitude to investigate, follows 
from the constitutional grant to the Con- 
gress of all legislative power. Hence, there 
can be no constitutional limit on the exer- 
cise of this power, nor, by implication, on 
the exercise of any investigative activity 
incident to the use of that power. 

The courts have made this point reason- 
ably plain to any Senator who serves on a 
duly authorized committee. He has been 
told that a legislative purpose will be pre- 
sumed when a congressional investigation 
is lawfully set in motion—however much the 
presumption bends the crowbar to make the 
theory square with the facts. 

He has been told, additionally, that the 
power to compel pertinent disclosures is im- 
plied in the grant of all legislative power to 
the Congress; that a congressional inquiry 
may be as broad as the legislative purpose 
requires; that the Congress has the right to 
enforce its own investigatory process; that 
the pertinency of the evidence is not deter- 
mined by its probative value; that witnesses 
may be punished for mistakes of law in re- 
fusing to answer; that it is for each House of 
the Congress to decide whether a witness 
before one of its committees has perjured 
himself or stands in contempt; and that a 
member of a committee may plead immunity 
to prosecution for false arrest of a witness. 

Where private persons are involved, the 
only general constitutional provision afford- 
ing a safeguard against the abuse of these 
broad powers is the privilege against self- 
incrimination found in the fifth amend- 
ment. And the move is currently on to with- 
draw even this slender shield. 

Where the agents of the executive branch 
of the Government are involved, the abuse 
can be checked only by the strength of the 
President and his inclination to resist abuse. 
As the law now stands in this shadowy area, 
Congress can demand and threaten. The 
President can refuse and ignore, and the 
country is left to judge the rights and wrongs 
between them. 

The question again intrudes itself: How 
can a Senator be curbed when he exceeds 
the bounds of his congressional immunity? 
The first, though the long-range, recourse 
lies with the electorate of his own State, 
the livelihood of its own sense of shame, 
and the inclination to retire the Senator to 
private life. 
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Woodrow Wilson many years ago put the 
case this way: 

“If the general conditions of the public 
service be such as to starve statesmen and 
foster demagogs, the Senate itself will be 
full of the latter kind, simply because there 
are no others available. There cannot be a 
separate breed of public men reared espe- 
cially for the Senate. It contains the most 
perfect product of our politics, whatever 


which suggests itself lies in the hands of the 
Senate as a whole. It has the constitutional 
power to punish its Members for disorderly 
behavior and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, to expel a Member. Yet, except in 
cases of election irregularities or other irreg- 
ularities that fall within the scope of crim- 
inal law, the free and easy exercise of the 
right to expel could lead to habits that 
would spell disaster. 

Yet the hesitancy of the Senate in the 
exercise of this constitutional right also 
served a positive good when it kept Senator 
Robert La Follette, Sr., in the Senate, de- 
spite the national hue and cry during the 
First World War that he be thrown out. 

The power of the Senate to set standards 
for the conduct of its committees is also an 
available remedy for the abuse of power. 

al investigations go on all the 

time in directions other than the ferreting 

out of subversives. Thus, any uniform im- 

position of committee rules, inspired by a 

desire to curb the excesses of a Senator 

into Communist activities, could 

seriously impede the swift, effective, and fair 

inquiry into matters touching on, say, the 
economy of the Nation. 

It should be recognized equally that the 
rules, once adopted, are meaningless unless 
there are men on the committees who will 
see that they are respected in actual prac- 
tice. It is difficult to understand why this 
minimal precaution is not taken. Commit- 
tee assignments are made by party leaders. 

More specifically, the party in power has 
the means, direct or indirect, to deny & 
Senator the chairmanship of his committee. 
It can, for example, take the lead in denying 
him the funds to operate. Or, if it chooses 
out of respect for the seniority system to 
give him the chairmanship, it can at least 
stiffen the backbone of the chairmen of 
other standing committees whose preserve 
he has repeatedly invaded, and to have them 
assert their primacy against his. 

One must reluctantly admit that of itself 
none of this would prove an ironclad guar- 
antee against continued abuses. Accord- 
ingly, there might be some profit if the 
Senate gave serious consideration to a plan 
that was submitted to the House in 1929. 
It provided for a Committee on the Abuse 
of Privilege in Speech and Debate, to con- 
sist of five members. These would be au- 
thorized to hold hearings on the complaint 
of any person that untrue charges, accusa- 
tions, or statements had been made by a 
Member speaking on the floor, and to rec- 
ommend censure or discipline for a Member 
whose words were found slanderous. In pre- 
cise compliance with the letter and intent 
of the Constitution, the Member would thus 
be questioned only on the floor of the body 
before whom the offensive words had been 
uttered. 

Beyond this, there remains the all-impor- 
tant curbing power of the President. It does 
not involve what the President can do 
directly to a Senator who sets himself up as 
a sovereign state, though here, as a mini- 
mum, the President has a constitutional 
duty to protect the executive branch from 
any legislative usurpations—a duty which 
even President Harding, the creation of the 
Senate. recognized. It involves, rather, 
what the President does to make himself the 
effective party pro tem of the entire Nation. 
and the source to which all look for effective 
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leadership through a complicated maze of 
political problems. 

If the President chooses to be a conven- 
tional narrow party leader, he will lose not 
only what he has narrowed down. He will 
also lose the Nation. 

But if he chooses to be the party pro tem 
of the Nation, his conventional party will 
be forced to comply with his wishes. Here, 
then, by this means, standing outside the 
Senate, yet guiding its activities through 
the party mechanism, he can hobble the 
Senatorial demagog, while respecting the 
legal principle of a separation of powers 
between the legislature and the executive. 
This was President Jefferson's way of han- 
dling Senator John Randolph. It can be 
President Eisenhower's way of handling 
Senator MCCARTHY. 

The device, admittedly, depends for its 
success on all the complicated and undefin- 
able uses of the political art. Yet it remains 
a fact that the rise of the demagogues in the 
past—and there have been many of them— 
has been in a direct ratio to the failure of 
the President to do what is expected of him 
as the political leader for the entire Nation. 
And the fall of the demagogues, equally, has 
been in a direct ratio to the success of a 
President in offering his own person as the 
inspirational source and the magnet for the 
Nation's creative partisanship. 

When that has happened, the mounte- 
banks have been crowded off the center of 
the stage, have been disconnected from their 
mass base, and have in time been reduced 
to a faint, impotent, whimpering yet baf- 
fling footnote to the main course of Ameri- 
can history. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
LETTER FROM NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FUR FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the National Board 
of Fur Farm Organizations, Milwaukee, 
Wis., relating to the excise-tax bill which 
will soon be before the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL BOARD or 
Fur FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 20, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WIT: The National Board 
of Fur Farm Organizations, representing 40 
regional fur farm organizations throughout 
25 States, and approximately 5,000 fur farm- 
ers, endorses excise tax bill, H. R. 8224, 
presently before the Senate, and strongly 
urges its passage. 

The fur farmers of this country constitute 
an extremely distressed industry and believe 
that they are entitled to much greater relief 
than the other industries which are receiv- 
ing a reduction of excise tax to 10 percent. 
However, they are willing to take half a loaf 
at this time, with the sincere hope that 
further relief will be given by the next 
Congress if this tax relief does not prove 
sufficient. 

Last year approximately 1,500 fur farmers 
were forced out of business. Their failure 
was due, principally, to the backlog effect of 
lack of consumer buying due to the ex- 
orbitant wartime excise tax. The retail sales 
which were made resulted in the fur farmers 
receiving depressed prices for their pelts, 
many below the cost of production, because 
the retail price was limited, and the excise 
tax, instead of being added to the retail price, 
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was virtually passed back against the fur 
farmer, with resulting lower prices to him. 

It is the consensus of the group of Ameri- 
can fur farmers that failure to give relief 
from the excise tax at this time would pre- 
cipitate a failure in the mink industry com- 
parable to that which destroyed the silver fox 
industry. 

We respectfully submit that the passage 
of H. R. 8224 will result in the following: 

A. Increased revenue to the United States 

through increased excise tax on 
furs, due to increased sales to consumer. 

B. Increased revenue to the United States 
Treasury due to increased income tax, from 
operating at a profit rather than a loss. 

C. Decrease in failures and bankruptcies 
of fur farmers, buyers, dyers, dressers, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers, 
through increased sales to ultimate con- 
sumer. 

D. Every segment of the fur industry, from 
the fur farmer to the ultimate consumer, will 
be benefited by increased volume of sales. 

E. Greater employment will result from 
incrased volume of turnover of raw products, 
goods in process, and finished goods. 

F. All supplier industries will be able to 
furnish equipment, refrigeration, and other 
needed supplies throughout the industry to 
replace obsolete, deteriorated, wornout, and 
depleted items. 

With relief from the excise tax the Amer- 
ican fur farmer will be more able to compete 
with foreign producers of low quality furs 
due to increased consumer demand for better 
quality merchandise. 

Our oldest industry, the American fur 
farmers, will greatly appreciate your support 
and the support of the other distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Congress in en- 
acting into law a reduction of the excise tax 
on furs to 10 percent. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARNOLD W. MULHERN, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE NEED FOR EXPANDED CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
already commented on the Senate floor 
regarding the ominous implications of 
the explosion of the new H-bomb models, 
Unfortunately, the news of these grim 
new developments has tended to make 
some people feel a sense of resignation 
before what they regard as the inevi- 
table. There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters of “Oh, well, we can’t do anything 
about the terrible H-bomb.” 

Actually, the reverse is the case. We 
can and must do a great deal about it, 

We must persevere in our efforts for a 
constructive foreign policy of leadership 
and, in particular, for President Eisen- 
hower’s efforts toward a pool of atomic 
materials. 

Meanwhile, on the homefront we 
must continue our efforts for expanded 
civil defense. Why? Because the new 
H-bomb developments make it more 
necessary, rather than less necessary, 
for civilian preparedness, in order to 
minimize casualties. Throughout our 
Nation, enlightened, alert public offi- 
cials and citizens are continuing to 
spearhead the effort for civil defense. 
kd are not waiting for “George to do 

1.550 

My own State of Wisconsin has, I am 
glad to say, been a leader in homefront 
protection. I hold in my hand the text 
of an informative release by the Wis- 
consin Office of Civil Defense, of which 
Maj. Gen. Ralph H. Olson is director. 
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Iappend to it excerpts from the January, 
1954, memorandum of the organization, 
Civil Defense Research Associates. 
These excerpts describe a White House 
conference on this issue. I ask unani- 
mous consent that both these items be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
and excerpts from the memorandum 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is CIVIL DEFENSE REALLY NECESSARY? 


From time to time, we are asked, “Is civil 
defense really necessary?” We believe that 
it is, and here is why: 

1. President Eisenhower told the Congress 
in his state of the Union and budget 
messages that civil defense is vital to our 
national security. 

2. The President told the mayors’ confer- 
ence at the White House in December that 
civil defense is probably the most impor- 
tant problem facing our Nation today, and 
that every municipality has a part in it. 

3. The Congress appropriated $49 billion 
for military purposes for the 1953 fiscal year. 
If there is a threat of such magnitude as to 
require spending $49 billion for military pre- 
paredness in 1 year, then there certainly is 
need for protection on the homefront. 

4. The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is the only Federal agency which had 
its budget increased by the Congress for this 
fiscal year. 

5. National leaders have stated on numer- 
ous occasions that the international situa- 
tion has not lessened the need for vigilance 
one iota since the end of the Korean war. 

If we are to carry out a realistic civil 
defense program, it is up to government at 
all levels to provide the money and man- 
power to do the job. And it is up to our 
public officials to provide the leadership that 
is needed for every 8 to have ade - 
quate civil defense. 

If civil defense is iat necessary, and 
there seems to be little doubt of that, we 
must all take it seriously and carry out our 
roles in it wholeheartedly. 


Wuire House CONFERENCE FOR MAYORS on 
Crvi. DEFENSE 

(By Frank P. Zeidler, mayor of Milwaukee) 

Gov. Val Peterson deserves great credit 
for the caliber of men chosen to appear 
before the mayors and the forthright dis- 
cussions on policy which ensued from the 
many profound and weighty statements of 
policy offered. Speakers included the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, Allen Dulles (CIA), 
Walter Bedell Smith (Under Secretary in 
State Department), Roger Kyes (Department 
of Defense), Robert Cutler (NSC), Henry 
Cabot Lodge (United States representative 
to U. N.), Marion Folsom (Under Secretary 
of Treasury), Arthur Flemming (U. S. De- 
fense Mobilization), and Admiral Radford 
(Chief of Staff). 

All developed certain conditions under 
which civil-defense problems must be viewed 

and agreed that long-range Soviet objectives 

of world domination remain unaltered, al- 
though the danger to the United States is 
possibly less than a few months ago. 

Governor Peterson offered three alterna- 
tives: dispersal or evacuation, going under- 
ground, or dying. Number three being no 
alternative, and since no underground shel- 
ters are available, dispersal alone remains. 

A suggested course for further review of 
civil defense by the NSC, of sorting out for 
each level of Government its responsibilities, 
was adopted by the conference. 

All, including the President, pointed out 
that the military could not assume defense 
of cities, and each city must carry out the 
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necessary operations for self-protection. 
Arthur Flemming (ODM) said every pubic 
official should ask himself “Am I doing every- 
thing humanly possible to deal with facts 
of the atomic age in carrying on the work 
of my city?” 

Summarizing the statements of policy of- 
fered: 

1. The character of atomic weapons has 
greatly expanded. 

2. Ability to deliver them far exceeds abil- 
ity to protect from them. 

3. The military is not in a position to give 
cities absolute protection and cities must 
therefore consider themselves extremely vul- 
nerable. 

4. There is no immediate protection for 
cities other than prewarning, evacuation, 
and dispersal of target facilities. 

5. The task of bringing this message home 
to the people of the United States is still as 
great as ever. 

6. The National Security Council should 
endeavor to study the problem further and 
assign specific responsibilities to the various 
levels of government. 

The conference was a first-rate effort by 
the administration to bring to the mayors 
of the United States current and pertinent 
facts about civil defense, and there was great 
satisfaction that the administration was en- 
tirely open in its attitude toward the mayors 
and toward giving them the facts. 


THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
now being compiled under my direction 
a new edition of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Print entitled, 
“Strength of the International Com- 
munist Movement.” ‘This study was re- 
leased last October by the Special Sub- 
committee on Security Affairs, of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. It 
met with a tremendously favorable reac- 
tion throughout the Nation. The ma- 
terial in it is now being brought up to 
date and expanded upon somewhat. 

The revised edition should be available 
for distribution from the committee 
within afew weeks. Its aim is to portray 
the growth of communism throughout 
the world, in order that we and all other 
free peoples may be in a better position 
to combat this rising menace. One of 
the areas it spotlights, for example, is 
Latin America. At long last, the menace 
there—which for so long had virtually 
been ignored, unfortunately—has been 
the subject of recent action at the Tenth 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas. 

On the most critical phase of this 
problem, I, for one, had on January 14 
and February 4, commented on the Sen- 
ate fioor on the Communist beachhead 
in Guatemala. It is my intention to 
present further facts on the critical 
problem there. Recent events have un- 
derlined the urgency of my remarks, and 
have emphasized the soundness, too, of 
the general observations made by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, at Caracas, on the 
overall problem of Soviet intervention 
in the hemisphere. 

In connection with Latin American 
communism, I was interested to read in 
the March 22 issue of the magazine, the 
Freeman, an article entitled “Is Latin 
America Next?”—that is, next on the 
Communist timetable for internal de- 
struction, 
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I ask unanimous consent that a few 
excerpts from the article be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is LATIN America Next! 
(By Eudocio Ravines) 


Today Latin America occupies the same 
place in Moscow’s blueprint for conquest that 
China did 20 years ago. 

The Soviet press is giving considerable 
space and analysis to Latin American sub- 
jects. For the first time in its history, 
Pravda has reproduced editorials from official 
Argentine newspapers, and has devoted long 
and detailed articles to such Bolivian prob- 
lems as tin mining and the National Revolu- 
tionary Movement of Paz Estensoro, as well 
as to current questions in Chile and Ar- 
gentina. Such analyses could not have been 
published without exclusive sources of in- 
formation in high places. 

It is no longer a mystery that in Prague 
there are special schools with Spanish-speak- 
ing professors, and with teachers brought 
from China to convince the students of the 
wonders that can be achieved by communism 
in backward countries. These schools are 
continually visited by Latin American dele- 
gates who claim that they do not belong to 
the Community Party. 


THE GUATEMALAN WAY 


Moscow's basic, immediate task in Latin 
America is to build a huge national front 
similar to the one that has gained power in 
Guatemala. Since the Moscow Congress held 
in October 1952, the Kremlin has emphasized 
that “the Communist way in Latin America 
is the Guatemalan way.” In following the 
Guatemalan way there is no need to build 
mass parties which would only serve to stir 
up alarm and hence lead to repression. Mos- 
cow remembers the case of Chile, where the 
fact that a strong Communist Party had won 
control of three ministries and a cabinet of 
11 members caused panic, and the party was 
quickly declared illegal. 

The long-range Soviet charts for operation 
Latin America count on a prolonged eco- 
nomic depression there. It is expected that 
a decline in the demand for raw materials, 
unemployment, lowered living standards for 
workers—and as a result, the deepening of 
discontent, already so explosive a force in 
Latin America—will stir up ill will toward the 
United States. 

For the essential factor in Communist 
strategy for Latin America consists in help- 
ing and bringing together all the elements 
hostile—or the least favorable—to the United 
States. This is seen not as an alliance of 
the Communist Party with other parties, but 
as a broad and variegated movement, a mix- 
ture of peoples and groups that are political- 
ly diverse, and united only in their antago- 
nism to Yankee imperialism. Propaganda 
and activity in Latin America is developing 
along the lines suggested by Dimitri Ma- 
nuilsky, former president of the Communist 
International: “For backward countries, 
backward politics.” 


ECONOMIC TROUBLES BLAMED ON UNITED STATES 


All Latin America’s ills, according to Mos- 
cow's plan, are blamed on the United States. 
The Communists accuse the “Colossus of the 
North” of having hindered South America’s 
industrialization in order to avoid competi- 
tion; of having supported dictatorships; of 
having caused a rise in the dollar to depre- 
ciate national currencies, and thus buy cheap 
and sell dear. At the same time, the Latin 
American Communists point out that the 
remedy for their countries’ economic diffi- 
culties may well come from trade with the 
Orient, with Russia, and the satellite coun- 
tries. 
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Trade with Soviet Russia has not helped 
Argentina solve her economic problem to the 
extent that government economists had 
hoped. It is far from the amount of $400 
million a year which Moscow and Buenos 
Aires have loudly announced. 

In Brazil, propaganda for establishing 
trade relations with Russia, following Ar- 
gentina’s lead, has been intensified in re- 
cent months.. 

In Chile, the supporters of the Communist 


fit which would come from selling to Rus- 
sia copper the United States cannot buy— 
a sale estimated at more than $200 million 
a year. In Bolivia, the same propaganda is 
developing in respect to tin, the only im- 
portant product of the Andes plateau and 
the axis around which Bolivian life revolves. 
In Mexico similar propaganda, carefully cul- 
tivated by the followers of Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, is less noisy and more subtle and 
deep-rooted. This kind of propaganda—in 
view of the countries’ poverty, their scanty 
technical development and hopes for indus- 
trialization—is playing an important part 
in “Operation Latin America.” 


NUMBERS NO INDICATION OF RED STRENGTH 


The high point of militant communism in 
Latin America was the decade of the forties, 
especially after Hitler’s attack on Soviet 
Russia. At that time the number of Com- 
munists in all Latin America passed the half 
million mark. Today this number has 
dropped by more than 60 percent. But a 
considerable contingent has left the Commu- 
nist Party deliberately and is working for 
its cause in the parliaments, ministries, and 
diplomatic posts, in labor organizations, in 
such groups as the Masons, scouts, law col- 
leges, and on the editorial staffs of publica- 
tions both radical and conservative. These 
Communists, apparently detached from Mos- 
cow, follow underground orders—some to 
further their own careers, some because of 
the threat of blackmail that hangs over 
them. 

* + . . . 


“Operation British Guiana,” developed by 
the Jagans and a Communist group so small 
that all of them could probably be seated in 
a living room, succeeded very well in carry- 
ing out the tactics outlined at the 1952 
Moscow Congress. 

Thus, party membership is no indication 
of communism's strength. In Mexico the 
Communist Party at its peak did not have 
more than 30,000 members. But from this 
it would be naive to conclude that it did not 
have powerful influence and friends in places 
important to the Kremlin's plan. A selected 
group of Spanish refugee Communists works 
intimately with Toledano and the leaders of 
his party in stirring up anti-American feel- 
ing. Communism in Mexico controls trade 
unions and influential in the Na- 
tional University and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Labor. Many Mexican leaders 
who are certainly Communists are ardent 
proselytizers for communism. 

A similar phenomenon can be seen in 
Brazil, where Communist activities have de- 
veloped through popular parties, liberal or- 
ganizations, and secret cells, which work 
primarily in the military training schools 
and within the armed forces. The project 
proposed by Manullsky at the secret confer- 
ence of the Communist Parties of Latin 
America in 1934—transforming the north- 
eastern part of Brazil, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, into a kind of Latin-American 
Vietminh—has by no means been abandoned. 

In Chile, though the party has been out- 
lawed, Communists have bored within the 
movement of President Ibafiez, infiltrated 
the Radical Party, and arranged visits to Iron 
Curtain countries by politicians who, though 
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not Communists, were used later as propa- 
gandists. 


The Communists are working hard within 
the left wing of Peronism in Argentina, and 
the left sectors of the Acción Democratica of 
Venezuela and the Alianza Popular Revo- 
lucionaria of Peru. 

A recent departure in Latin American 
communism is political brotherhood between 
the Stalinists and Trotskyites. Since the 
deaths of Stalin and Beria, an era of apparent 
collaboration has begun. For example, the 
Chilean Stalinists are coop 
Partido Obrero Revolucionario of Bolivia, 
founded by the Trotskyite Tristan Maroff. 

= + s * * 


The propaganda and activity of the Com- 
munists are extremely vulnerable. They rest 
on half-truths—in which lies their strength, 
but can also lie their weakness. A moye- 
ment which works as a fifth column for a 
foreign country is presenting itself as the 
champion of nationalism. A party sup- 
posedly of the proletariat is not directed by 
workers in a single Latin American country. 
Its leaders are drawn from professional 
groups, intellectuals, and the middle class. 

Anti-Communist action is weak and spo- 
radic. Isolated groups fight alone. But 
Moscow's Operation Latin America is a force 
which must be combated, a danger to the 
future of our hemisphere that cannot be 
underestimated, 


COMBATING THE TERRIBLE ACCI- 
DENT TOLL OF FIREWORKS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of a statement I have 
prepared on the subject of the need for 
prompt and effective legislation to con- 
trol the menace of fireworks. I ask 
unanimous consent that its text, along 
with certain appended materials, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and accompanying papers were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

WHY THE SENATE MUST ACT PROMPTLY ON 

S. 2245 

I have commented on several previous OC- 
casions on the imperative necessity of speedy 
action on legislation to control the menace 
of fireworks. 

It has been my earnest hope for many 
weeks that a bill for this purpose, S. 2245, 
would be reported from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Unfortunately, final action has 
been delayed in that group. 

I hope, however, that at the very next 
meeting of our committee, my colleagues 
will report this legislation favorably. 

I have already obtained a commitment 
that there will be a definite vote on this issue 
at the next meeting. 

THE TOLL OF ACCIDENTS ON JULY 4TH 

I want to point out that Independence 
Day—July 4th is drawing very close. 

We look forward, of course, to this great 
patriotic occasion with joy and happy an- 
ticipation, but those of us who recognize 
this fireworks problem anticipate the in- 
evitable accident toll from fireworks on that 
day with deep concern. 

I am informed that already certain fire- 
works dealers are offering special bonuses 
of super firecrackers to youngsters who send 
in mail orders before April 20. 

T say there is absolutely no reason why the 
independence of our country should be cele- 
brated by a single American child losing his 
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eye or a finger or a hand from these danger- 
ous devices. 


THE TOLL IN ILLINOIS ALONE 


Among the several letters which I am ap- 
pending to this statement is a message from 
a committee in one district of Lions Inter- 
national. 

This letter points out that in the last 2 
years in 1 State alone—IDlinois—there were 
486 fireworks accidents. Of these, 112 were 
serious eye injuries resulting in impairment 
of children’s vision. In at least 13 of the 
cases, Illinois youngsters lost 1 eye. 
This is obviously a senseless, inhuman toll 
to tolerate for 1 month longer, or 1 year 
longer. 

It is fantastic that on the one hand we 
should devote effort as we soundly do to 
try to protect our beloved children—to safe- 
guard their morals, to train their minds, 
to contribute to their religious upbringing, 
but then should permit these innocent little 
tikes to inflict untold damage upon them- 
selves through firewor e for which 
they must suffer the rest of their lives. 

I say that every United States Senator 
who is a parent, every United States Senator 
who has little nephews and nieces is honor- 
bound particularly to look after those little 
ones and to protect uncounted other chil- 
dren in time to come who will be maimed 
by this fireworks menace. 


OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO REPRESENTATIVE CHURCH 


The Nation is indebted to Representative 
Maxcuerrre S. CHURCH, Republican, of Mi- 
nois, for her splendid battle in 4 successive 
years for this vital protective legislation. 

I am sure that, had it not been for her 
able persistence, we would not have made 
as much progress as we have made toward 
this objective. 


‘WILEY AMENDMENT TO CHURCH BILL 


At the next Judiciary Committee meeting, 
I shall offer a minor amendment to clarify 
one particular point of S. 2245—the bill 
which is identical to Mrs. CHURCH'S H. R. 
116. 

The amendment, which merely adds the 
word “State,” will have this effect. The pro- 
hibition on shipments into States which 
ban the use of fireworks shall by means of 
the amendment, refer explicitly rather than 
merely implicity only to State laws, as such, 
rather than to municipal or county ordi- 
nances. 

Obviously, it is difficult for a shipper to 
know what all the diverse city and county 
ordinances may be which prevail in all the 
counties and cities of the United States. 
The shippers can, however, relatively easily 
learn what the 48 State laws are on the State 
statute books. 


THE SO-CALLED ALTERNATIVE BILL 


There has been some indication that op- 
ponents of S. 2245 will attempt to substitute 
for it S. 1722. This so-called alternative 
which would try to shift responsibility to 
the ICC is not an alternative at all. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which would unwillingly be charged with 
control over shipment of fireworks, has 
stated In a letter to the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Mr. Lancer, that it has no experience 
or ability to attempt to take over this respon- 
sibility. It has no available staff, no facili- 
ties, and, in effect, no desire. So, the ICC 
strongly and rightly opposes S. 1722. 

I say that to vote for S. 1722 is to vote 
against any effective fireworks control. 

I append now: (a) the text of the ICC 
letter; (b) letters from public-spirited 
groups, such as the Texas Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, supporting the only effec- 
tive bill now before us, namely S. 2245; and 
(c) finally a list of a few of the many organi- 
zations supporting H. R. 116 and S. 2245. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, May 14, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN LANGER: Your letter 
of April 29, 1953, addressed to the Chairman 
of the Commission and requesting a report 
on S. 1722 introduced by Senator BUTLER of 
Maryland, for himself and Senator BEALL, 
to amend title 18, United States Code, so as 
to regulate the transportation and shipment 
of fireworks, has been referred to our Com- 
mittee on Legislation and Rules. After care- 
ful consideration by that committee, I am 
authorized to submit the following com- 
ments in its behalf: 

In this bill it is proposed to impose crim- 
inal liability upon any person who “know- 
ingly imports, brings, carries, transports, or 
delivers for transportation, in interstate or 
foreign commerce, fireworks other than those 
conforming to standards of safety that shall 
have been prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” Accordingly it would 
provide: 

“The Commission shall determine appro- 
priate standards of safety for all fireworks 
which may be used by the public, and shall 
formulate regulations (1) to determine those 
articles of fireworks which comply with such 
standards of safety, and (2) to provide for 
the identification of such articles of fireworks 
in all categories of commerce.” 

At present the Commission is charged with 
the duty of prescribing regulations intended 
to promote the safe transportation of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles, including 
fireworks. This function is related to the 
Commission's general regulatory powers with 
respect to transportation. 

S. 1722 proposes to impose on the Com- 
mission the duty of passing upon the ques- 
tion of what fireworks may be safely used 
by the general public without regard to 
safety of transportation. Thereby the au- 
thority of the Commission would be extended 
to a field in which it has had no experience, 
It has no staff of employees or physical facili- 
ties for making the determinations which 
would be necessary. In our opinion, the pro- 
posed enlargement of our powers would be 
extremely undesirable. 

We recommend that S. 1722 do not pass, 

Respectfully submitted. 

WALTER M. W. SPLAWN, 
Chairman. 
CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE, 
HH W. Cross, 
Committee on Legislation and Rules. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Austin, Tex., March 15, 1954. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
National Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I am writing in be- 
half of S. 2245, which is now being consid- 
ered by members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

We in the Texas Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers, an organization with a membership 
of over 475,000, are deeply concerned with 
the welfare and safety of our children. It 
is our belief that the passage of this bill 
could do much to curb the great number of 
injuries occurring to youngsters as a result 
of this form of entertainment. The cele- 
bration of Independence Day, as well as that 
of other holidays, certainly could be observed 
in a more inspiring manner. 

We urge that you, as a member of this sub- 
committee, recommend the passage of this 
bill. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. C. C. REDDING, 
State Legislation Chairman, 
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THE CHICAGO OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: May I urge your 
favorable action on Senate bill 2245. The 
passage of this bill will help protect many 
people from needless injuries. 

Obviously, each State should have the 
right to control the fireworks problem, and 
this should be a big step forward. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gar R. Soper, M. D. 


ROSELAND LIONS CLUB, 
Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Member, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sr: Our entire membership, 
in conjunction with all Lions in district 1-A, 
joins in requesting that your committee 
approve bills H. R. 116 and S. 2245. 

Lions everywhere are vitally interested in 
sight conservation as one of our prime ob- 
jectives. We feel that the above bills 
will curb the vicious practice of fireworks 
manufacturers selling fireworks to children 
through the medium of ads in newspapers 
and magazines in States where the sale of 
fireworks is prohibited by law. We do not 
oppose the sale and use of fireworks for legal 
supervised display; in fact, we have spon- 
sored such displays. 

In the past 2 years there have been 486 
fireworks accidents reported in our State. 
Of these, 112 were serious eye injuries re- 
sulting in impairment of vision for many 
children, and in at least 13 of these cases 
youngsters have lost one eye or were totally 
blinded in one eye. 

You will agree that this is a pretty high 
price to pay just to enable some fireworks 
manufacturer to make a profit. 

We have legislation in Chicago and Illi- 
nois banning the sale of fireworks, with ex- 
cellent enforcement, but have no protection 
from out-of-State dealers who ship fireworks 
into our State, especially to irresponsible 
minors. 

Lions in every State are interested in these 
bills and the protection that they will give 
our children. Therefore, we strongly urge 
that you work to save the vision of our 
children by voting approval of these bills 
when they come before your committee on 
March 22. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER G. GRANGER, 
Chairman, Sight Conservation 
and Blind Committee. 


ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING H. R. 116 AND 
S. 2245 as ỌOMPILED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
CHURCH 


American Municipal Association; National 
Association for Prevention of Blindness; 
American Foundation for the Blind; Ameri- 
can Optometric Association; American Medi- 
cal Association; General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc.; Illinois Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness; Chicago Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry; Roseland 
Lion’s Club of Chicago; Anti-Cruelty So- 
ciety; Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, 
N. T.; Kiwanis Club; National Fire Protec- 
tion Association; New Jersey Optometric As- 
sociation; Pennsylvania Federation of the 
Blind: Waukegan-North Shore Chamber of 
Commerce; Funeral Services Associated; 
Chicago Federation of Community Commit- 
tees; Broadway Association, Inc.; Keystone 
State Fair Chiefs Association; Oklahoma 
Medical Research Institute and Hospital; 
Commission for the Blind, State of New Jer- 
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sey; North Carolina State Commission for 
the Blind; the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind; Lions Clubs through- 
out the United States; Illinois Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Inc.; Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs. 


REDUCTION OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from a number of taxpayers’ asso- 
ciations in the State of Wisconsin many 
anxious expressions with regard to the 
need for curbing Federal spending and 
relieving present heavy Federal taxes. 

Our citizens recognize more and more 
that every effort must be made to econ- 
omize wherever possible in order to min- 
imize the deficit which is looming so 
ominously before us and in order to re- 
lieve taxpayers’ burdens. 

I present two of these messages in the 
nature of resolutions, one from a re- 
gional conference of eastern Wisconsin 
taxpayers’ association, held in Oshkosh, 
and the other from Racine (Wis.) Tax- 
payers’ Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olutions be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FEDERAL BUDGET 

Whereas the current generation of Amerl- 
cans has lived through an era of constant 
expansion of government at all levels with 
a resultant growth in tax burden; and 

Whereas this expansion has resulted in 
local property taxes and the State executive 
budget more than doubling since World 
War II and the Federal budget attaining and 
keeping proportions 10 times its prewar 
size; and 

Whereas Federal spending has exceeded 
Federal income to the extent that a debt ap- 
proaching the $275 billion statutory ceiling 
has been accumulated while the budget pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1955 contemplates con- 
tinued borrowing; and 

Whereas the proposed Federal budget for 
1955 contemplates appropriating almost $7 
billion to pay interest on the public debt, 
making interest payments more than 10 per- 
cent of the budget and totaling more than 
the Federal budget receipts of 1940; and 

Whereas the Federal budget propose” for 
1955 will represent, as Wisconsin's share, tax 
receipts of more than $383 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State; and 

Whereas Federal spending encourages in- 
creased local Government spending through 
both exa: -ple and offering aid as inducement 
to instituting new programs of expansion; 
and 

Whereas Congress is considering not only 
an unbalanced budget but also new aid for 
local schools and increased aid for high- 
ways: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of taxpayer 
organizations, in the interest of better, lower- 
cost government with control closer to the 
people and in the interest of controlled Gov- 
ernment spending where it is far from the 
people, does hereby urge the Congress of 
the United States of America to— 

1. Balance the budget by reducing Fed- 
eral spending; 

2. Pass legislation such as H. R. 2 
a balanced budget mandatory in the future; 

3. Retain the present $275 billion ceiling 
on the public debt; 

4. Reexamine and curtail aid programs, 
including such school-aid programs as 8. 
°779 and H. R. 7467; 

5. Make the taxation of motor fuel the 
sole privilege of the States; be it further 
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Resolved, That Wisconsin Members of 
Congress work for such objectives and 
through the proper congressional commit- 
tees. 

Adopted Oshkosh, Wis., March 10, 1954. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: 

C. J. Fisk, 
Oshkosh Taxpayers Association, 
Tuos. F. FITZGERALD, 
Waupaca County Taxpayers Association, 
ANDREW J. HOWNESS, 
Sheboygan County Tax Association. 
ALBERT J. HAVER, 
Fond du Lac Taxpayers Association. 
Cran A. HALL, 
Brown County Tax Survey. 


Whereas an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion of unbalanced Federal budgets has 
pushed the Federal debt nearly to its statu- 
tory limit of $275 million; and 

Whereas the nearness of this ceiling has 
had a restraining effect on Federal spend- 
ing; and 

Whereas the proposed Federal budget for 
1955 calls for appropriations of almost $7 
billion just to pay interest on the Federal 
debt, making interest payments amount to 
more than 10 percent of budget expendi- 
tures; and 

Whereas raising the ceiling on the debt 
would be done only for the purpose of in- 
creasing the debt, thus increasing the tax 
liability that must be assumed eventually 
as the debt is paid off and increasing the 
current tax burden, already too heavy, by 
adding more to the cost of servicing the 
debt: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Racine Taxpayers Associa- 
tion meeting this 16th day of March 1954, 
That Congress retain the present ceiling on 
the Federal debt and through a program of 
balanced budgets and expenditure reduction 
work toward eliminating the Federal debt 
which in itself represents a major cause of 
today’s tax burden; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senators McCarTtHy and WILEY 
and to Congressman SMITH, 

Adopted March 16, 1954. 

RACINE TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
EUGENE A. LeLovup, President. 


EXCISE TAX ON TELEPHONE SERV- 
ICE—RESOLUTION OF HECTOR 
(MINN.) FARMERS UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Hector Local Farm- 
ers Union concerning the excise tax on 
telephone service be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

HECTOR, MINN., March 15, 1954. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: A meeting of the Hector 
Local Farmers Union, representing a member- 
ship of 150, was held at Hector, Minn., today, 

The members of the Farmers Union are of 
the opinion that it is decidedly unfair to 
classify their telephone service along with 
luxury items and impose on it a like tax, 
and for that reason the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the 
members of the Hector Local Farmers Union, 
the excise tax on our telephone service, even 
with the cut to 10 percent as proposed last 
week by the House of Representatives, is de- 
cidedly unjust and should be completely re- 
moved; be it further 

“Resolved, That our Representatives in 
Congress be respectfully requested to use 
their influence for the outright repeal and 
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complete removal of this unjust tax and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, Senators Ep- 
WARD J. THYE, and HUBERT H. HUMPHREY.” 
Sincerely yours, 
RAY CHRISTENSON, 
President, Hector Local Farmers Union. 


COMPENSATION FOR POSTAL EM- 
PLOYEES—RESOLUTION OF DU- 
LUTH (MINN.) BRANCH OF NA- 
TIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT AS- 
SOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Duluth Branch of the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association, op- 
posing the recommendations of the Fry 
Associates, and favoring an increase of 
$800 per annum for postal employees, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Duluth, Minn., March 15, 1954, 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Duluth, 
Minn., Branch of the National Postal 
Transport Association at a regular meeting 
on March 9, 1954, adopted the folowing 
resolution: 

“Whereas the Postal Department has pro- 
posed a reclassification of all positions in 
the postal service in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Fry Associates; and 

“Whereas under this proposed plan many 
positions in our service will be downgraded 
and very few would receive any substantial 
increase: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Duluth Branch in 
meeting duly assembled, recognizing this in- 
equity, be unalterably opposed to the passage 
of this recommendation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Duluth Branch go on 
record as favoring an across-the-board in- 
crease of $800 per annum; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Members of the Senate and 
House representing this portion of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, the president of NPTA, 
President Lundeen, and a copy to the editor 
of the Postal Transport Journal.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

WESLEY W. OATES, 
Secretary, Duluth, Minn., Branch, 
NPTA, 


AWARDING OF CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTS IN DELAWARE AND MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a series of corre- 
spondence I had with the Secretary of 
Defense, Charles E. Wilson, regarding 
recent awarding of contracts in the 
States of Delaware and Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1954. 
Hon, CHARLES E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: In 1953 there was 
great concern in my State over the cancella- 
tion of the Government’s contract for the 
purchase of tanks at the Chrysler Tank Plant 
in Newark, Del. I and other members of 
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the congressional delegation discussed this 
with your office, and we were advised that 
this contract had been canceled and placed. 
with the Detroit plant of the General Motors 
Corp. for the reason that the General Motors 
Corp. had underbid Chrysler by approxi- 
mately 10 percent. While expressing regrets 
for the loss of this business to our State, 
we supported you in that decision; we recog- 
nized that the American taxpayers were en- 
titled to having these purchases made at the 
best possible advantage. 

However, under date of February 9, 1954, 
I called your attention to a report wherein 
you had just awarded a $53 million contract 
to the Quincy Shipyard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. at a cost price of $6,500,000 above 
the lowest bidder. In that letter I reviewed 
our previous experience of having a Govern- 
ment order at the Chrysler plant canceled 
and requested that you reconcile that deci- 
sion with your recent liberality in the award- 
ing of the contract for the three destroyers. 

In answer to that letter I have received a 
reply over the signature of Mr. R. H. Folger, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in which 
he frankly admitted having awarded the 
contract to the Massachusetts shipyard at 
$6,545,040 above the lowest bid on the basis 
that it was necessary to maintain the capac- 
ity in skills of the Quincy Shipyard, which 
were considered essential in the event of any 
full-scale emergency. However, it is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Folger completely disregarded 
any effort to reconcile this policy with your 
previously established policy of awarding 
contracts solely on the basis of the lowest 
bidder. 

As a result of the cancellation of the 
Chrysler contract the Newark, Del., plant is 
preparing for a shutdown. Unemployment 
in my State is of just as much concern to us 
as is unemployment in other areas. Your 
office insisted during our previous conversa- 
tions that unemployment in an area would 
not be a consideration in the awarding of 
contracts but that such awards would be 
made solely on the basis of the lowest bidder, 

As one who will be voting upon the appro- 
priations for the Defense Department I most 
urgently recommend that your policy be to 
award these contracts to the lowest bidder. 
To do otherwise not only would necessitate 
unnecessary expenditures but also would be 
an open invitation to each State to see which 
could exercise the most political influence, 
As a representative of the State of Delaware, 
I am asking that you establish one policy 
for all of the 48 States and advise us what 
that policy is. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 


On previous occasions I have corresponded 
with Secretary Wilson regarding his decision 
to transfer the order from the Chrysler plant 
at Newark, Del., to the General Motors plant 
at Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary Wilson had explained that his 
decision was based upon the administra- 
tion's policy of saving the taxpayers’ money 
and had further stated that it was going 
to be his policy to award these contracts 
on a businesslike basis; that is, to the lowest 
bidder. 

I supported that decision; however, it now 
appears that the sound business principles 
only apply when the contracts go where they 
want them to go. 

Early in February 1954 an announcement 
appeared in the press to the effect that the 
Navy had awarded to the Quincy Shipyard 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, Mass., a 
contract for the construction of three 
Sherman-class destroyers at a price of $53,- 
022,000. The news article further pointed 
out that the Bath Iron Works at Bath, Maine, 
had underbid the Boston firm by $614 mil- 
non. Their lower bid was $46,479,960. 

In this article Mr. Robert B. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Navy, was quoted as saying 
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that he felt it was necessary to make an 
exception in the Navy’s policy of awarding 
contracts to the lowest qualified bidder and 
to pay this extra 86% million for the three 
destroyers to keep the Quincy yard in 
operation. 

This decision to throw away an extra $614 
million solely on the basis that they wished 
to keep a plant in operation was difficult 
to reconcile with a previous decision made 
by the same officials in the Defense Depart- 
ment to cancel the contract at the Delaware 
Chrysler Tank Plant in Newark, Del. In that 
instance the contract had first been awarded 
to the Chrysler Tank Plant; however, new 
bids were called for, and according to the 
Defense Department, the Detroit plant of 
General Motors Corp. underbid the Delaware 
Chrysler plant by approximately 10 percent. 

Accordingly the contract was reassigned 
to General Motors at Detroit. 

On that occasion I advised the Defense 
Department that while we regretted losing 
this business in Delaware I would support 
their decision to award the contract for these 
tanks to the lowest bidder. I still think that 
procedure is the sound, businesslike method 
in which all Government contracts should 
be awarded; however, I must insist that the 
same rules as were applied in Delaware be 
made applicable to each of the other 48 
States. 

With this thought in mind I directed the 
following letter to the Honorable Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense, under date of 
February 9, 1954: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1954. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: It has been called 
to my attention that the Navy has awarded 
to the Quincy, Mass., shipyard a $53,022,000 
contract for three Sherman-class destroyers 
although there had been lower bids. 

Recently the Defense Department can- 
celed its contract with the Chrysler Corp., 
whieh contract had called for the purchase 
of tanks at its Newark, Del., plant and trans- 
ferred the contract to the General Motors 
Corp. at Detroit on the basis that they were 
the low bidder. Naturally we in Delaware 
regretted losing this employment in our 
State; however, in correspondence with you 
I stated that as a Representative of that 
State I would support you in the business- 
like procedure of awarding contracts to the 
lowest bidder. 

I am having difficulty, however, in recon- 
ciling the cancellation of the Delaware 
contract with the Chrysler Corp. with the 
procedure followed in the awarding of the 
contract on the three destroyers outlined 
above. I would very much appreciate hav- 
ing an explanation. 

Yours sincerely, 
JohN J. WILLIAMS. 

On March 8, 1954, I received a reply from 
Mr. R. H. Fogler, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, in which he confirmed the awarding 
of the three destroyers to the Quincy ship- 
yard in Massachusetts, at a $6,545,040 pre- 
mium over the lowest bid. In this letter he 
made a feeble attempt to justify such an 
unbusinesslike procedure but completely 
ignored their past decision in reference to 
the Chrysler contract. 

His reply is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 8, 1954. 
The Honorable JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: The Secretary 
of Defense has asked me to reply to your 
recent letter requesting an explanation of 
the procedure followed in awarding a con- 
tract for three destroyers to the Quincy, 
Mass., shipyard of the Bethlehem Steel Co, 
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at a price higher than that quoted by the 
low bidder. 

In this procurement, the Navy departed 
from its customary practice of awarding its 
work to the low bidder, in order to maintain 
the capacity and skills of the Quincy ship- 
yard which are considered essential in the 
event of a full-scale emergency. The Quincy 
shipyard is the key yard of the Bethlehem 
organization which controls more than a 
dozen construction and repair yards dis- 
persed throughout the country. Bethlehem 
represents about 60 percent of our commer- 
cial mobilization potential for Navy surface 
combatant types of escort vessel size and 
above. 

The Quincy yard was faced with the pros- 
pect of no Navy or commercial ship con- 
struction in progress by the end of this year. 
Consideration was being given to closing the 
yard. 

The only two awards in the Navy's 1954 
shipbuilding program which would provide 
sufficient productive employment to keep 
Quincy in operation were the new Forrestal- 
class carrier and the destroyers, The price 
quoted by Quincy on the carrier was $28,314,- 
000 higher than that quoted by the low bid- 
der. It was, therefore, in the public inter- 
est to make this award to the low bidder, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 
Newport News, Va. The destroyers award 
was made to Quincy at a much smaller pre- 
mium, $6,545,040. 

The low bidder on the destroyers was the 
Bath Iron Works. This firm already had 
3 destroyers and 3 escort vessels under con- 
struction and, therefore, could count on a 
level, or slightly increased, workload in fu- 
ture months. Preservation of the mobiliza- 
tion readiness of this yard was thus assured 
for some time to come, 

I am enclosing a copy of a recent Navy 
statement, along with charts, on this sub- 
ject before the Subcommittee on Defense 
Activities of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I trust that this letter, together 
with the enclosures, will explain to your 
satisfaction why it was in the national inter- 
est to award the contract for destroyers to 
the Quincy shipyard. If, however, you 
should desire additional information regard- 
ing this award, do not hesitate to call upon 
me. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Footer, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

I am asking both the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committee 
to give recognition to this unnecessary waste 
of the taxpayers’ money, and at the same 
time I enlist their support in condemning 
this unbusinesslike procedure which would 
never have been condoned by the officials in- 
volved in their own private business. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 220) declaring 
the judgment of the Senate to be that no 
person was elected as a Member of the 
Senate from New Mexico in 1952 and 
that a vacancy exists in the representa- 
tion of that State in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
IMr. Corpon]. 

Mr. HAYDEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing, as acting majority leader, after 
talking with the minority leader, that the 
consideration of the New Mexico Sena- 
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torial election contest is to be proceeded 
with until a vote is reached, even though 
that may mean that the Senate will be 
in session until late in the afternoon. 
It is his thought and mine that we 
should vote at as early an hour as possi- 
ble, and that the speeches should be 
reasonably brief. 

Following the vote on the New Mexico 
election contest, it is my intention to 
move to take up the excise tax bill. 
When consideration of that bill shall 
have been concluded, it is the suggestion 
of the majority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
who is unfortunately absent today, that 
the Hawaiian-Alaskan statehood bill be 
again made the unfinished business of 
the Senate. 

I hope we may proceed to vote on the 
New Mexico senatorial election contest 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I understand, the Senator ex- 
pects to keep the Senate in session until 
a vote is reached, even if that means 
remaining in session into the evening. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my inten- 
tion, with the approval of the minority 
leader, to keep the Senate in session, 
even into the early evening, in order 
to reach a vote. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, yester- 
day I inquired of the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] as to 
whether the record of the electoral vote 
for Dwight D. Eisenhower for President 
and RIA RD M. Nrxon for Vice Presi- 
dent should be corrected by deducting 
the 4 electoral votes from New Mexico 
which were cast for them in the elec- 
toral college. 

5 answer to my question the Senator 
said: 

I believe that if the objection had been 
made in time, and if it had been properly 
made, the electoral votes of New Mexico 
could have been challenged and could have 
been thrown out. Such a procedure of 
course would have affected the whole elec- 
tion in New Mexico if the challengers had 
been able to show that the votes for presi- 


dential and vice presidential electors had 
been vitiated. 


The Senator from Wyoming then re- 
ferred to a motion which I submitted 
at the meeting of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, when the 
pending resolution was reported to the 
Senate. At that time I said that if the 
resolution were to be reported declaring 
that the senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez] was not entitled to his 
seat, there should be attached to the 
committee report the following words: 

The committee further recommends that 
the statement delivered to the Vice Presi- 
dent on January 6, 1953, by WILLIAM E. JEN- 
NER and CARL. Hayven as tellers on the part 
of the Senate reporting the electoral vote 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States for terms beginning on the 
20th day of January, 1953, be amended to 
show that Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
RicuHarp M. Nrxon did not each receive the 
four electoral votes from the State of New 
Mexico as accredited to them in said state- 
ment. 


That proposal was conditioned upon 
a big if! —that if the committee report 
were to be adopted, it logically followed 
that there was no general election in 
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New Mexico in 1952, and therefore no 
presidential electors were elected. 

Iam entirely convinced that the com- 
bined returns from all of the voting pre- 
cincts in New Mexico for the election 
held on November 4, 1952, correctly re- 
corded the will of a majority of the 
voters in that State in favor of the four 
Republican presidential electors pledged 
to vote in the electoral college for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to be President 
of the United States and Ricwarp M. 
Nrxon to be the Vice President. 

At the same election on every ballot in 
every precinct in New Mexico, along with 
the names of the four Republican can- 
didates for presidential elector, there 
was printed the name of Edwin L. Me- 
chem, as the Republican candidate for 
Governor of New Mexico. I am equally 
well convinced that a majority of the 
voters in that State cast their ballots in 
his favor and the compiled returns from 
all the precincts completely justified the 
certificate which declared him to be the 
duly chosen Governor of New Mexico. 

On every ballot which contained the 
names of the candidates for presidential 
elector and for Governor, there were 
printed the names of DENNIS CHAVEZ as 
the Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator and the name of Patrick 
J. Hurley as the Republican candidate 
for that same office. There is no evi- 
dence of any kind that any different 
method was used in counting the votes 
for United States Senator than for any 
other candidate whose name was printed 
on a ballot. The combined election re- 
turns from the entire State showed that 
Senator Cuavez had defeated General 
Hurley by over 5,000 votes. 

But General Hurley was not satisfied 
and caused a contest to be filed which 
resulted in a recount of the votes for 
United States Senator in 12 counties 
selected by him, which was made in ac- 
cordance with the procedure specified in 
the election laws of New Mexico. As a 
result of that recount the recorded ma- 
jority for Senator CHAVEZ was increased 
from 5,071 votes to 5,375 votes, a gain of 
304 votes, and in due time he was issued 
a certificate of election which reads as 
follows: 
= STATE or New Mexico. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 

UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 4th day of 
November 1952 DENNIS CHAvezZ was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of New Mexico a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1953. 

Witness: His Excellency, our Governor, 
Edwin L. Mechem, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Santa Fe, this 29th day of November, in 
the year of our Lord 1952. 

Epwin L. MECHEM, 
Governor, 
By the Governor: ‘ 
EUGENE D. LUJAN, 
Chief Justice of New Mexico. 
BEATRICE B. ROACH, 
Secretary of State. 


Still not satisfied, General Hurley, on 
December 30, 1952, signed and forwarded 
to the Senate a petition setting forth 
numerous complaints about the way in 
which the November 4 election was con- 
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ducted, at the close of which he asserted, 
“that upon a fair and lawful recount of 
the ballots cast at said election, wherein 
the matters and things herein alleged 
are investigated and given due consid- 
eration, this contestant will be decided 
to be the duly and lawfully elected Sen- 
ator from the State of New Mexico and 
declared by your honorable body to have 
been elected as such Senator on Novem- 
ber 4, 1952.” 

Early in January 1953 General Hur- 
ley’s petition was referred to the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration which, 14 months later, on March 
11, 1954, submitted a report by 2 of its 
3 members which completely rejects 
the general’s contention that he was 
elected by making a finding “that the 
senatorial election did not express that 
free will of the people of New Mexico” 
and recommending that no Member of 
the Senate was elected from the State of 
New Mexico in the 1952 general elec- 
tion.” 

Yesterday the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon] offered an amendment to 
the resolution, which is the pending 
question before the Senate. He pro- 
posed to insert at the end of the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, on page 2, line 3, 
after the word “Senate,” the following 
words: “And that it is the sense of the 
Senate that said vacancy should be filled 
only by election held pursuant to the 
laws of the State of New Mexico.” 

The amendment is a very clever move 
to salve the conscience of Senators who 
have scruples about depriving a Demo- 
cratic Senator of his seat knowing that 
he was elected at the same time and 
exactly in the same manner as the Re- 
publican Governor of New Mexico. It 
is a direct slap at Governor Mechem, 
and I cannot believe that he will be 
happy about it. 

The amendment is unmistakably 
based upon the assumption that the 1952 
election in New Mexico was so tainted 
with fraud that Mr. Mechem was not 
elected to the governorship, but is merely 
a de facto governor, who has such a poor 
title to the office that he should not be 
permitted to make a temporary appoint- 
ment to fill a vacancy in the representa- 
tion of his State in the Senate. 

The Cordon amendment would deprive 
the present Governor of New Mexico of 
a right granted to him by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The sec- 
ond section of the 17th amendment to 
the Constitution relating to the election 
of Senators provides: 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided 


This is very important, Mr. Presi- 
dent— 
Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointment until the people fill 
the vacancies by election as the legislature 
may direct. 


Legislation to that effect has been en- 


acted by the legislatures of every State 
of the Union, including New Mexico, 
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Since when did the Senate acquire 
authority to determine that any person 
is not the duly elected and qualified gov- 
ernor of a State? That is a right re- 
served to the States—a right which no 
State will for even a moment concede 
to the Senate or to any other arm of 
the Federal Government. The Senate 
has a perfect right to question the quali- 
fications of anyone approved by a gov- 
ernor to fill a vacancy in the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to have 
the Senator from Arizona yield for one 
question on a point which he may or may 
not have developed, because I was called 
from the floor for a moment. I do not 
wish to dilate or elaborate on it, but I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona whether it is not a 
basic constitutional requirement and an 
unquestioned right of every sovereign 
State of the Union to be represented by 
two Senators in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is not the Gover- 
nor of New Mexico, under the State law 
of New Mexico, required to make such an 
appointment if a vacancy should exist? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Undoubtedly the Gov- 
ernor is required to make such an 
appointment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arizona agree with me that the pending 
amendment is a clear violation of the 
17th amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, if it means anything 
at all? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The junior Senator 
from Oregon is undoubtedly correct. I 
am surprised that the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] would offer 
such an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. According to the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of yesterday, in one 
place the junior Senator from Oregon 
is shown as being responsible for the 
amendment. I do not claim such re- 
sponsibility, and I have asked the Official 
Reporter to correct the Recorp accord- 
ingly. I wish to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona that I have pre- 
pared a brief speech on the unconstitu- 
tionality of the proposal, which I shall 
deliver as soon as I can obtain the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I well 
remember when the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] first came to the 
Senate on March 4, 1944, under an ap- 
pointment by Earl Snell, the then Gov- 
ernor of Oregon, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the very able 
Charles L. McNary, who had represented 
the State of Oregon in this body for more 
than 25 years and was respected and be- 
loved by all who knew him. 

When Guy Corpon appeared here, we 
looked him over and decided that he ap- 
peared to be a decent sort of a man who 
in time might make a good Senator, so 
there was no hesitancy about accepting 
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his certificate of appointment and allow- 
ing him to take the required oath of of- 
fice. I can add that time has demon- 
strated that Governor Snell made an ex- 
cellent appointment, and Guy CORDON 
has made a good Senator whose industry 
and ability are recognized by all his 
colleagues. 

But, according to the senior Senator 
from Oregon, the Senate made a mistake 
in 1944. An inquiry should have first 
been made as to whether the election 
laws of Oregon were so administered that 
Earl Snell was in truth and in fact the 
duly chosen Governor of that State and 
qualified in every respect to appoint Mr. 
Corpon to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator McNary. This would 
have caused some delay because it is safe 
to say that in some precincts in Oregon 
there were voters who did not go into a 
voting booth to mark their ballots. Un- 
less there was a strict adherence to all 
the election laws of that State there 
would be a cloud upon the Governor's 
title to his office which would have to 
be cleared up before his appointee could 
become a Senator. 

The pending Cordon amendment, if 
adopted, would deny to the Governor of 
New Mexico a right granted to him by 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and thereby would supply an additional 
reason why the entire proposal of the 
majority of the committee to remove 
Senator CuHavez from his seat as a Sena- 
tor from New Mexico should be rejected 
and the substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], which 
declares that Senator CHAvxZ is entitled 
to retain his seat in this body, should be 
adopted. 

Mr. POTTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say just a few words in explana- 
tion of my own vote on this matter. 

I intend to vote in favor of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] retain- 
ing his seat. 

My own record, ever since I have been 
in politics, discloses that I have sought 
to advance the cause of honesty and fair- 
ness in election procedures. 

I have tried to look at the facts in this 
case, and it is upon these facts, as re- 
ported by the committee which made the 
investigation, that I have made up my 
own mind. 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
point to pay especial tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri IMr. 
HenninGs] for the minority views which 
he has filed. It is difficult to see how 
any fair-minded person could read the 
minority views and study them without 
reaching the conclusion that the senior 
Senator from New Mexico, based upon 
the law and upon pure justice, is entitled 
to his seat. 

The facts are, Mr. President, that Gen- 
eral Hurley filed a contest, and, on De- 
cember 10, 11, and 12, of last year, a re- 
count was conducted in 218 voting divi- 
sions in 12 counties of New Mexico which 
had been selected by and at the request 
of General Hurley. The results of this 
recount showed that the Senator from 
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New Mexico gained 304 votes, rather 
than losing any. 

General Hurley then filed his contest 
with the Senate. The Senate committee 
ordered a recount in Bernalillo County, 
comprising approximately 25 percent of 
the votes in the State. The result of 
this recount showed that the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico again gained— 
not lost—94 votes over those originally 
counted for him. 

A recount was then ordered in nine 
other counties. The Senator from New 
Mexico held approximately the same 
majority at the conclusion of the recount 
in those nine counties as he had at its 
beginning. 

On the basis of these facts, I frankly 
cannot understand why we are being 
asked to unseat a Senator who was the 
choice of his people to represent them 
here. 

One of the most compelling points, to 
my mind, is what would happen if we 
should follow the recommendation of the 
committee majority and declare the en- 
tire election void insofar as the Senate 
seat is concerned. 

As originally proposed, the Governor 
of New Mexico would fill the vacancy. 
Yet, Mr. President, the Governor was 
elected at the same time, under precisely 
the same conditions that applied to the 
election of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico and at the same voting places. 
If he is not entitled to his seat, then the 
Governor of New Mexico is not entitled 
to his seat, either. 

Mr. President, I am sure that most 
Members of the Senate read the excellent 
and forthright editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald this morn- 
ing. The last paragraph of the editorial 
deals with the unusual problem of a gov- 
ernor who was elected in the same elec- 
tion, under the same circumstances, be- 
ing given the right to fill the vacancy of 
the man who would be removed and who 
was elected under the same circum- 
stances as was the governor. The last 
paragraph of the Washington Post edi- 
torial reads as follows: 

If New Mexico’s defective procedures make 
Senator CHAVxz' election invalid, they also in- 
validate, of course, the election of the State’s 
Governor and of its presidential electors, in- 
deed of the victors in all the other contem- 
porary electoral contests in New Mexico. The 
effect would be to disfranchise the State’s 
citizens—a cure rather worse than the dis- 
ease. Senator HENNINGS is quite justified 
in saying that it would “compound injus- 
tice” to empower the Governor, “who was 
chosen at the same election, under the same 
conditions and circumstances, and by the 
same voters whom the majority now seeks 
to disfranchise—to name a successor to Sen- 
ator CHavez.” The result had better be left 
alone and the State put on notice to conduct 
its balloting more carefully in future. 


Mr. President, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpon] now proposes that 
the Governor not fill the vacancy, if one 
should be created. This, of course, 
would be only advisory on the part of 
the Senate. If the Governor agreed, it 
would result in the people of New Mexico 
not being represented by a Senator, when 
there has been no showing that the sit- 
ting Senator was not their choice to 
represent them. If this should mean 
that the senior Senator from New Mexico 
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would carry on until a new Senator could 
be elected and qualified, it would be a 
very unusual situation. It would mean 
that the election was valid for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Senator from New 
Mexico here for a time, but invalid with 
reference to keeping him here for the full 
term for which he was elected. 

I inquired about contests for local of- 
fices in the State of New Mexico at the 
time the senatorial contest was being 
carried on; and I have been informed 
there were 4, in 1 of which a Demo- 
crat won, on the basis of a recount, and 
the other 3 who asked recounts lost, The 
few contests for county offices, together 
with the results, are at least prima facie 
evidence to me that there was no wide- 
spread distrust of the election returns 
in New Mexico. In the same election 
hundreds of county officials, Democrats 
and Republicans, were elected, and no 
one has insisted that the election should 
be declared invalid as to all those county 
officials, many of whom are, of course, 
Republicans. 

Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to a column of March 19 in the 
Santa Fe New Mexican, written by Mr. 
Will Harrison, who is à well-known and 
highly respected political writer in the 
State of New Mexico. I am particularly 
interested in what Mr. Harrison has to 
say, because he and I were reared to- 
gether in a small town in Tennessee, and 
I have known him all my life and have 
confidence in his judgment. I had not 
followed his political affiliation, but, ac- 
cording to the newspaper column, he is 
a member of the Republican Party, or, at 
least, votes the Republican ticket. I am 
informed that the Santa Fe New Mexican 
is a highly respected independent news- 
paper in the State of New Mexico. 

I think two paragraphs of Mr. Harri- 
son’s column should be read at this time 
for the information of the Senate: 

The Senate Rules Committee has pro- 
claimed that there was no election in New 
Mexico in 1952. Hah! Ask Everett Grant- 
ham if there was an election out here at that 
time. He's still nursing swollen eyes. 


Mr. Grantham was the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for the governor- 
ship of New Mexico. On the principle 
enunciated by the subcommittee, I as- 
sume that if this election is to be thrown 
out entirely, Mr. Grantham at the pres- 
ent time should be acting as Governor 
of New Mexico, because in most cases 
the governor is elected for a term or un- 
til his successor qualifies. So, if the 
theory suggested by the majority of the 
committee is correct, perhaps Mr. 
Grantham should be acting as governor 
of New Mexico. 

I read further from the column: 


Or try to prove it by Johnny Walker. He 
still has Dub Evans nightmares, 


Mr. Walker was candidate for land 
commissioner in the State of New Mex- 
ico. I do not understand that there is 
any attempt to declare his election in- 
valid. 


The election as it applied to the candidates 
for United States Senator, we are told by the 
United States Senate through one of its com- 
mittees, just didn’t come off. Even Pat 
Hurley, the Senate-running Republican, 
must have been surprised by that and must 
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have wondered what kind of a rathole 
caught the dough that went into that cam- 
paign. 


The Senate committee investigating the 
Hurley contest of the election of Senator 
DENNIS CHaAvez had three possible conclu- 
sions—Hurley, Cuavez, or nobody. It took 
the nobody route which may be the easiest 
to sell the Senate but it is the one verdict 
that New Mexico people cannot accept with 
much confidence. Had the committee gone 
ahead and said that CRAVR was fairly elected, 
or that Hurley was cheated out of the elec- 
tion, the public would have pretty much 
gone along. But to say that the election was 
so confused and and controverted 
that the winner could not be determined is 
too much of a pill for hardly anybody to 
swallow. 

People familiar with New Mexico elections, 
and most all of us are, know that the elec- 
tion could have been stolen from Hurley, or 
that it could have gone fair and square for 
Cuavez. To say that it was confused to the 
point that no winner could be determined 
is asking us to accept too much. The Sen- 
ate committee proposes to throw out tens of 
thousands of votes because there were not 
adequate secrecy facilities in the polling 
places, 


In that connection, Mr. President, I do 
not understand that anyone disputes the 
statement in the minority views that it 
was the thought of Senator Cuavez that 
there were not sufficient voting places, or 
that he, or any of his associates, had any- 
thing to do with the way in which the 
election was conducted, which resulted in 
there being an insufficient number of 
secret voting booths for the voters. I 
imagine that all Senators, from the re- 
spective States, have experienced elec- 
tions in which at least some voting places 
did not provide sufficient secrecy. While 
such a condition may perhaps have been 
corrected in some States, it still persists 
in others. But those were matters over 
which we had no control, and to say that 
our seats should be vacated for that rea- 
son seems to me to be unreasonable. 

I read further from the article in the 
Santa Fe New Mexican: 

The Senate committee proposes to throw 
out tens of thousands of votes because there 
were not adequate secrecy facilities in the 
polling places. I know what they mean. 
My wife Evelyn and I voted at Leah Harvey 
Junior High School in Santa Fe where there 
were only two curtained booths and most 
people voted up against the walls or at the 
front of the stage in the auditorium. No- 
body looked over my shoulder as I marked 
an almost straight Republican ballot. And 
they didn’t snoop on my wife either, she's 
pretty good at blocking off things like that. 
I wouldn't want to see the results of that 
precinct thrown out because many of us did 
vote outside the prescribed secret booths. 
But that’s what the Senate Rules Committee 
proposes, 


Mr. President, all of us deplore the lack 
of secrecy in the ballot, but it has not 
been shown or charged that Senator 
Cuavez or his friends were responsible 
for this situation; and it has not been 
shown that this condition had any effect 
upon the actual outcome of the election. 

I hope New Mexico will reform its elec- 
tion laws to assure secrecy of the ballot in 
the future. But what is now proposed in 
the Senate is an unusual procedure, and 
I cannot be a party to it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 
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Mr.POTTER. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that I will not lose my 
right to the floor, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed. 
THE PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE 17TH AMENDMENT 


Mr. MORSE. The Constitution of the 
United States may be what the judges 
say it is, but it is not yet what a Senator 
or the Senate may say it is. 

The practice of ignoring court inter- 
pretation of the Constitution and the 
Constitution itself is becoming chronic 
in the Senate. It is somewhat under- 
standable that this is so. Last year the 
Senate legislated to overturn the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in three separate and clear cases 
adjudicating the rights of the United 
States in the submerged lands. 

This year a major effort was made to 
rewrite the Constitution as it affects the 
treaty power. The Senate got red in 
the face discussing the Pink case. At 
least in the Bricker resolution debate the 
attempt to rewrite the Constitution was 
made by means of a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. f 

The process of tampering with the 
Constitution is getting to be a habit. 
Now it is the 17th amendment which 
some in the Senate are attempting to 
rewrite by an amendment to a simple 
resolution. 

Clause 2 of the 17th amendment hardly 
could be more clear. The habit of Con- 
stitution rewriting may have gone so 
far that this clear language may have 
been completely overlooked. It seems in 
order to state its provisions: 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the execu- 
tive authority of such State shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, 
That the legislature of any State may em- 
power the executive thereof to make tempo- 
rary appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct. 


The 17th amendment does not say that 
the State legislature “may empower the 
executive thereof to make temporary ap- 
pointment until the people fill the va- 
cancies by election as the legislature may 
direct unless the Senate of the United 
States declares it will not honor such an 
appointment.” 

The amendment proposed by the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon can hardly be 
reconciled with the clear provisions of 
the amendment which is part and parcel 
of the Constitution. 

Article I, section 5, of the Constitution 
provides: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tions, returns, and qualifications of its own 
Members. 


We are now considering the election[s] 
and returns relating to the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. If we were to 
decide that the election had been defec- 
tive for some reason of law or policy, the 
provisions of clause 2 of the 17th amend- 
ment would become operative. 

The argument seems to be that our 
power to pass upon the qualifications of 
a Member appointed by the present Gov- 
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ernor of New Mexico gives the Senate the 
authority to judge not the appointee, but 
the Governor. 

This argument ill becomes the self- 
Styled champions of States rights who 
were so touchingly concerned with the 
States rights to the gravel and clams 
lying off the Atlantic and Pacific shores. 

What is the explanation for this won- 
drous transformation? It is simple, if 
not logical. 

If the Senate were to declare that the 
1952 New Mexico election was invalid 
and that no Senator was elected it would 
in effect, if not in fact—to borrow from 
the minority report—be declaring that 
the Governor of New Mexico was not 
elected, to say nothing of Representa- 
tives and presidential electors. But we 
cannot do anything about the Governor 
legally, so it is proposed that the Senate 
ignore him. 

The Republican majority of the Rules 
Committee alleges that the New Mexico 
election was invalid because voting 
booths or insufficient or inadequate vot- 
ing booths were provided. They put for- 
ward a tortured argument that voting 
booths were mandatory and their absence 
= insufficiency destroyed the whole elec- 

on. 

Even assuming that this were so— 
which I do not concede for a moment in 
view, among other reasons, of the actual 
longtime practice in New Mexico—the 
Senate has before it a mandatory pro- 
vision of the United States Constitution 
which it is proposed be ignored. 

If this amendment is only advisory 
it is simply a mere gratuity; if it is to 
have any force and effect, if it means 
that the Senate ought to ignore any 
action taken by the Governor of New 
Mexico under the 17th amendment, it is 
unconstitutional. 

This goes beyond proposing that two 
wrongs make a right. It is proposed 
that the Senate violate the Constitution 
of the United States to rectify an in- 
fraction of a State statute. 

This is legal arithmetic, this is moral 
logic, which escapes me. 

The proposal is made to avoid the ob- 
vious absurdity of replacing a Senator 
who was elected in an allegedly invalid 
election by the appointee of a Governor 
elected at the same time and under the 
same circumstances. The majority re- 
port does not challenge the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. It challenges 
the election. 

The expediency of the proposed solu- 
tion to this obviously ridiculous result of 
seating the appointee of the Governor 
has a fatal flaw. It is unconstitu- 
tional—blatantly unconstitutional—in 
my opinion, because all that is necessary 
to be done is to read the language of the 
17th amendment to see that the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Oregon cannot be reconciled with the 
language of the Constitution. 

On the merits, the majority report has 
not been supported by reliable and pro- 
bative evidence. 

The electoral system of the State of 
New Mexico is several cubits short of 
perfection. So far as appears, the meth- 
ods employed in the election of 1952 have 
not been improved by State legislation, 
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Statements presented in the majority re- 
port make it clear that voting booths 
have never been used in certain precincts 
of the State despite the existence for 
many years of a statute which requires 
commissioners of election to provide 
them. There are other defects in the 
methods employed by the State. 

However, the imperfections were not 
such as to provide the State with evi- 
dence which affected the results of its 
recount. ‘The incomplete recount con- 
ducted by the subcommittee tended to 
support the result of the State recount. 
The various allegations of the majority 
report are confused and unsupported by 
evidence upon which the Senate can 
reach a reasoned conclusion. The con- 
duct of the successful senatorial candi- 
date is not, however, questioned. 

Clearly the New Mexico electoral sys- 
tem can be improved. So can the sys- 
tems of other States. 

The Congress has seen fit not to enact 
comprehensive legislation governing the 
conduct of elections for Federal office. 
It has permitted inequities of the kind 
disclosed in MacDougal v. Green (335 
U. S. 281 (1948)) to go uncorrected. 
Congress has permitted outlandish gerry- 
mandering of congressional districts to be 
perpetuated and reperpetrated. Con- 
gress has permitted presidential primary 
practices to go totally unregulated so 
that the popular will can be thwarted 
completely. 

It is respectfully suggested that before 
we rewrite the 17th amendment on the 
floor of the Senate, before we declare the 
Governor of New Mexico persona non 
grata—as we have no right to do—we 
discharge the responsibilities of Con- 
gress to protect the integrity of elections 
to Federal office. 

I shall vote this afternoon to confirm 
the right of the senior Senator from 
New Mexico to the seat he now occupies. 
In my judgment, on the basis of the 
majority report, there is nothing in it 
which would justify my voting to unseat 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
simply because the New Mexico Legis- 
lature has not improved the election laws 
of New Mexico as I, as a citizen of this 
country, think such laws should be im- 
proved. I shall vote to seat the senior 
Senator from New Mexico because, in 
my judgment, under the provision of the 
Constitution that “Each House shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own Members,” there 
has not been presented by the majority 
report, or by any argument on the floor 
of the Senate, a scintilla of evidence 
which would justify my voting to un- 
seat the senior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

I wish to thank my good friend, the 
Senator from Michigan, for allowing me 
this time to make the statement, so that 
I may attend a conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. With the permission of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to propound a question to the Senator 
from Oregon. In reality, is not the 
question before the Senate a proposal for 
the expulsion of a Senator? 
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Mr. MORSE. Thatis what it amounts 
to in fact and in effect, although that is 
not the form of the proposal. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It 
amounts to that in fact. Is it not true 
that a two-thirds vote is required to ex- 
pel a Senator? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has, of 
course, correctly stated the vote required 
for expulsion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, without his losing the right 
to the floor? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the call of the roll be rescinded 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have previously discussed with 
several Members who are interested in 
the matter, the question of determining 
the time for taking the vote on the New 
Mexico senatorial election contest. I 
hold in my hand a proposed unanimous 
consent agreement which I should like 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
and have considered by the Members. 
Then, if there is no objection, I should 
like to have the proposed agreement en- 
tered. 

It reads as follows—and if agreeable 
to the Senate, I now offer it on behalf of 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader: 

Ordered, That, immediately upon the 
adoption of this agreement, on the calendar 
day of Tuesday, March 23, 1954, after 4 hours 
of general debate, the Senate proceed to 
vote without further debate upon any 
amendment or motion (including appeals) 
that may be pending or that may be pro- 
posed to Senate Resolution 220, declaring 
the judgment of the Senate to be that no 
person was elected as a Member of the Sen- 
ate from New Mexico in 1952 and that a 
vacancy exists in the representation of that 
State in the Senate; and on question of 
agreeing to the said resolution: Provided, 
That no amendment that is not germane 


to the subject matter of the said resolution 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That the time be equally 
divided between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the resolution, and controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Barrett] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], 


Mr. President, if the agreement is en- 
tered into—and I have previously dis- 
cussed it, as I have said, with the ma- 
jority leader—the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT] will control 2 hours 
of the time, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] will control 2 
hours; and at approximately 5:15 p. m., 
if all the time is used, we shall proceed 
to vote on the various amendments, sub- 
stitutes, and the original resolution; and 
we shall be able to plan our time accord- 
ingly, and Senators will be able to make 
arrangements for their schedules for the 
remainder of the week, So 1 think such 
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an arrangement will be very helpful to 
everyone concerned. 

After all, Mr. President, on tomorrow 
we hope to reach the excise-tax bill. 
The present act has an expiration date, 
of course, 

So I hope all Members of the Senate 
will cooperate, and I believe the best way 
to do so is by agreeing on a time when 
debate on the pending subject shall be 
concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, although I 
shall not object, I desire to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the further 
consideration of the so-called Cordon 
amendment to be included within the 
proposed agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. POTTER obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Michigan 
that the time is controlled under the pro- 
visions of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment just entered. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett], I shall control the time 
on the Republican side. 

At this time I yield myself one-half 
hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
one-half hour. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in De- 
cember 1952 there were filed against my 
election in the State of Michigan certain 
charges of irregularities, which were in- 
vestigated by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. So I well know the anxiety exist- 
ing on the part of the senior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] in con- 
nection with the New Mexico situation, 
and I also know how much it means to 
a Senator to have the facts in connection 
with such a matter presented in an ob- 
jective and fair manner. 

Mr. President, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration in 
no way whatsoever refiects upon the in- 
tegrity, ability, or honesty of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mexico. 

An assignment to serve on the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections is, 
at best, one of the most disagreeable 
tasks a Senator can have imposed upon 
him. By the same token, when a Senator 
is placed upon the subcommittee he as- 
sumes a responsibility to his colleagues 
to ascertain the facts and to present 
them in an objective and fair manner, 
regardless of partisan considerations. 

The present controversy is not between 
Senator Cuavez and General Hurley. I 
shall be frank to admit that when our 
subcommittee first went to New Mexico 
to investigate the alleged irregularities, 
as set forth by General Hurley in his 
petition, I was not too sympathetic to- 
ward the charges made by General Hur- 
ley. However, after learning the facts 
disclosed as a result of the investigation, 
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and after hearing the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee while 
we were in New Mexico, I realized that 
in New Mexico one of the cornerstones 
of our American form of government, 
namely, the sanctity of the ballot, was 


-grossly violated, and that therefore there- 


was a general breakdown of the entire 
election structure in that State. 

Our charge in this contest is not 
against the senior Senator from New 
Mexico. Our charge is against the elec- 
tion machinery, and the officials respon- 
sible for the breakdown of the election 
machinery, which made it impossible to 
determine who won the senatorial elec- 
tion in the State of New Mexico. 

During the course of the debate there 
has been considerable effort to place the 
responsibility—if blame or responsibility 
there is, which I do not concede—upon 
our chief counsel and other members of 
the staff. In order that the Recorp may 
be correct, I wish briefly to review the 
procedure by which members of our staff 
were selected. 

The general counsel, Wellford H. 
Ware, was a member of the committee 
staff long before either the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] or I were mem- 
bers of the committee. He worked as a 
minority member when the now minority 
party, then the majority party, was in 
power. 

The chief of the investigating staff 
was a man named L. Stanley Kemp, who 
was obtained from the FBI. He had a 
great deal of training, and those who 
know him must be convinced of his ob- 
jectivity in considering the many prob- 
lems which confronted him. 

When we went to New Mexico we ob- 
tained the cooperation of the dean of 
the law school of the University of New 
Mexico. We obtained his recommenda- 
tions as to investigators whom we might 
employ. Investigators were employed 
on the basis of their competency and 
impartiality, and on the basis of not be- 
ing affiliated with either General Hurley 
or Senator CuHavez. No inquiry was 
made on behalf of the committee as to 
the political affiliation of the investiga- 
tors, and to this day I do not know the 
political affiliation of a majority of the 
members of the staff who were working 
on the New Mexico election contest. 

We employed six investigators from 
the University of New Mexico law school. 
Three of them were the top men in their 
class. We also employed, by agreement 
of both parties, Prof. John Bauman, of 
the University of New Mexico law school, 
as our chief tally clerk, and he later be- 
came the legal director of the recount. 
I cite these facts to assure Members of 
the Senate that the Committee leaned 
over backward in an effort to be objective 
and impartial in the treatment of this 
subject. 

In order to insure objectivity on the 
part of members of our staff, a manual 
of operating rules for all staff employees 
Was prepared, and the rules were en- 
forced. The cardinal rule was that re- 
count investigations be totally objective, 
and that only the facts be obtained. The 
committee ordered the chief counsel to 
confer with both parties prior to the re- 
count so that both parties could partici- 
pate fully in drawing up rules for the 
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recount. Conferences were held on April 
a i, May 7, May il, and May 27, 


Seventeen stipulations were agreed 
upon by both parties. The subcommit- 
tee held hearings in relation to the mo- 
tion of Senator CHavez to dismiss the 
contestant’s petition, and for a bill of 
particulars. Rather than arbitrarily 
deny a bill of particulars, as has been 
done in most cases, the committee set 
aside a full day in New Mexico to hear 
counsel representing the senior Senator 
from New Mexico on his motion and pe- 
tition for a bill of particulars. This was 
done to insure that Senator CHAVEZ’ 
rights were protected at all times. 

The enforcement of the rules relating 
to the recount insured beyond any pos- 
sible doubt strict objectivity. Each of 
the contestants furnished four challeng- 
ers to represent him in the examination 
of the ballots. Each challenger was 
given the right to examine every ballot 
and to challenge any ballot for any rea- 
son. The same procedure was used in 
the examination of the registration 
records. 

As a practical matter, with rules so 
carefully drawn and procedures so 
closely followed, it would have been ab- 
solutely impossible for any staff member 
to have been other than fair and ob- 
jective. 

As proof of the fair conduct of the 
recount, I wish to refer to an article 
which was written for the Albuquerque 
Journal by Reporter Bob Brown, who 
made a complete tour of the recount 
room and studied the procedures. I 
wish to quote some pertinent portions of 
his article. The article was published 
in the Albuquerque Journal of July 19, 
1953: 

A complete tour of headquarters shows 
that every step in the complicated process 
is under the eyes of representatives of both 
Senator Cuavez and Patrick J. Hurley. 


Another portion of the article states: 

A weary day at the now famous Hurley- 
Chavez recount headquarters would prob- 
ably convince any observer that the actual 
physical recount is being conducted on a 
nonpartisan basis. 

I cite that as a basis for our belief 
that everything possible was done to in- 
sure an impartial investigation, and that 
those who had knowledge of the recount 
were convinced that an impartial in- 
vestigation and recount took place. 

One of the key questions in the present 
controversy involves the secrecy of the 
ballot. As a result of the investigation 
approximately 55,000 votes were placed 
in jeopardy because of noncompliance 
with the secrecy-of-the-ballot provisions 
of the laws of New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I think it is wise at this 
time to go back in our history and de- 
termine what was the main reason for 
the adoption of the Australian ballot. 
It was to make sure that the free will 
of the people of a given area who are 
responsible for the election of their own 
officials would be properly expressed. 
When secrecy of the ballot is violated, 
whether someone is looking over the 
shoulder of the voter while he votes, or 
whether he is in a room with other per- 
sons, with no opportunity to vote in 
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secret, he is intimidated. Such intimi- 
dation need not take the form of an 
order, “You vote so and so”; but the 
mere fact that a voter is denied the 
privilege of voting in secret leaves the 
way open for intimidation. 

I have before me, and I show to the 
Senate, one of the sample ballots used 
in the State of New Mexico. This is 
one of the small ones, and here I have 
one of the large ones. 

I ask, Mr. President, when a citizen 
marks his ballot on a school desk, with 
other people present in the room, how 
is he going to hide the way he voted? 
Why should any citizen be required to 
hide or put a ballot in his coat, or turn 
his back? There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in voting. The main cri- 
terion is that a citizen be able to vote 
in secret. But when a citizen has to 
vote in the open, with other people in 
the same room, he is being forced to be 
ashamed, to hide his ballot, and to sneak, 

Mr. President, Senators can see by this 
ballot how impossible it would be to 
maintain secrecy of the ballot if a per- 
son were required to mark the ballot on 
a school desk. 

We have spent billions of dollars and 
have lost the blood of many American 
men in fighting for what we like to call 
freedom throughout the world. How 
can we, in our smugness, say to the peo- 
ple of East Germany, “We want you to be 
a free people; you must have a secret 
ballot”; and how can we say to people 
in other areas of the world, “The corner- 
stone of freedom is the secret ballot,” 
and then sweep our protestations for se- 
crecy of the ballot under the rug, so to 
speak, because there happen within the 
borders of the United States cases of the 
secrecy of the ballot being ignored? 

Mr. President, at one of our hearings in 
New Mexico, at which 68 voters of the 
State of New Mexico appeared before us, 
I well recall one voter, a young man, who 
had returned from Korea. In New Mex- 
ico it is possible to determine how a voter 
voted, because of the number of the bal- 
lot is hidden, and in a recount the num- 
ber can be revealed on the ballot. By 
checking the poll book against the num- 
ber it is possible to tell who voted the 
ballot. 

The young veteran, when he saw his 
ballot, said, “I did not put those marks 
there.” I do not recall whether the bal- 
lot was marked for Senator CHAVEZ or for 
General Hurley. The young veteran 
said, “I did not make this mark. This 
mark was made by someone else.” 

Then he went on to say—and I am 
paraphrasing what he said, because I 
cannot recall his exact words—“Senator, 
I just came back from fighting in Korea. 
I fought for the principles imbedded in 
this Government, and it makes me 
ashamed when my own ballot has been 
tampered with.” 

Mr. President, this is not a trivial mat- 
ter. It is not, as has been mentioned, 
something that refers to the parapher- 
nalia of an election. It is the very cor- 
nerstone of a free country. Fifty-five 
thousand votes have been thrown out in 
the State of New Mexico because secrecy 
of the ballot was not accorded to those 
voters. 

The investigation covered the entire 
State, The voters we interviewed were 
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selected at random, without prior knowl- 
edge of their identity, and with no re- 
gard for or knowledge of their political 
affiliation. Voters in all walks of life 
were interviewed. The committee hired 
investigators who spoke Spanish, to in- 
terview the voters who speak only Span- 
ish. The voters we interviewed were co- 
operative and expressed deep interest in 
the type of election followed in New 
Mexico. Many voters were disillusioned 
and disheartened by the loose system un- 
der which they were forced to vote. 

Proof of the voters’ concern about 
their election system was attested by the 
fact that approximately 2,500 of them 
gave signed and witnessed declarations 
describing the conditions under which 
they cast their votes. I should like to 
refer to a few of those statements at this 
time. I have before me a statement 
from Rio Arriba County: 

I got my ballot from an election official 
and went into the next room to vote. An- 
other lady was in the room and already 
had been there when I came in. She stood 
beside me when I marked my ballot, and 
I know she saw how I voted. There were 
no voting booths or curtain or partitions 
or other provisions for secret voting. I was 
not told how to vote. She just stood there, 
watching. 


Mr. President, whether the person is 
told to vote, or whether the knowledge 
of how a person has voted is known to 
other people, such a situation can con- 
stitute intimidation of the highest order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to say 
first that I congratulate the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], and 
the minority Member, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], for assidu- 
ously devoting themselves to an en- 
deavor to find the truth in a very diffi- 
cult situation. 

I certainly join with the able junior 
Senator from Michigan in the position 
he takes with respect to the sanctity of 
the American ballot. In the delibera- 
tions of the committee in New Mexico, 
were there any instances where the ag- 
grieving of a citizen of New Mexico—in 
the sense that he was deprived, first, of 
the right to cast his vote in secrecy and, 
second, to have it registered in accord- 
ance with his own marking of the bal- 
lot—resulted in criminal prosecution of 
any kind thereafter by reason of what 
the Senator found to be infractions of 
the election laws of New Mexico? 

Mr. POTTER. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California it 
is my understanding that the office of 
the attorney general has requested the 
ballots in New Mexico and other evi- 
dence which is in our possession be 
turned over to him for possible grand 
jury action, which will take place some- 
time next week. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is with respect 
to the office of the United States Attor- 
ney General? 

Mr. POTTER. That is the office of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. I believe also that the attorney 
general of the State of New Mexico has 
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made a similar request. It is my under- 
standing that as soon as the ballots are 
free from impoundage, to which they 
are subject at the present time, he has 
requested we turn over to him both the 
ballots and the other evidence we have 
in our possession. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will agree with me that if a citizen, 
particularly a returned veteran, was able 
to state that his ballot had been tam- 
pered with by an individual connected 
with an election board, that fact should 
have been reported immediately to the 
appropriate prosecuting agency in the 
State, and the individuals responsible 
for that type of dastardly crime should 
have been prosecuted and sent to jail. 
I am sure the Senator agrees with me. 

I was wondering whether there is any 
reason why no prosecution has taken 
place in cases where the violation was 
sufficiently clear. 

Mr. POTTER. In answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the Senator from 
California, I think one of the reasons for 
lack of action at this time has not neces- 
sarily been a lack of desire for action, 
because the Senate subcommittee has the 
ballots impounded, and we have been 
working on them up to the present time. 
We shall relinquish the ballots either to 
the attorney general of the State of New 
Mexico or to the United States Attorney 
General. But the attorney general of 
the State of New Mexico has asked for 
the evidence for the past 6 months, and 
the Senator can be sure that as soon as 
the matter is disposed of today, we shall 
relinquish the ballots, and the evidence 
we have will be turned over to the law- 
enforcement agencies. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a comment with reference to 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS]. He has been most fair 
and courteous. It has been a most dif- 
ficult assignment, and while we have 
disagreed as to our conclusions and in 
some instances we have disagreed on 
our evaluation of the facts, I wish to com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for his fairness and his courtesy. 
I hope our next assignment will be more 
pleasant than this one has been. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Michigan, as I said yester- 
day, that one of the beautiful rewards 
for an otherwise unpalatable and most 
distasteful undertaking has been the 
privilege and opportunity I have had of 
associating with the Senator from Michi- 
gan in an effort to find the will of the 
Senate and to report the results of the 
investigation so that the Senate can 
come to its own conclusions as to the 
right and proper course of action. 

While the Senator from Michigan and 
I have disagreed as to the evaluation of 
certain facts and the law in its applica- 
tion to the facts, I wish to credit the 
Senator from Michigan with the fullest 
sincerity of purpose, objectivity, and 
fairness throughout the course of the 
investigation. I wish to express my 
gratitude to him for his kindness to me. 
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Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator that his 
time has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
time has slipped by very rapidly, and 
while I have many other statements 
which I had planned to read into the 
Record, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the affidavit which I have before 
me be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VELARDE, N. Mex., May 11, 1953. 

My name, Antonio Jose Martinez, of Ve- 
larde, N. Mex. I am a registered voter in 
precinct 25, Rio Arriba County, N. Mex., and 
voted on November 4, 1952. 

When I cast my vote last November at the 
local schoolhouse I did not see any voting 
booths at the polling place. I marked my 
ballot on a school desk and saw about 4 or 5 
other voters marking their ballots on other 
desks. Each desk on which they were mark- 
ing their ballots were about a foot or so 
apart. It was very easy for anybody to see 
how the others were marking their ballots. 
As a matter of fact I saw other people look- 
ing at the way some of the voters were mark- 
ing their ballots. There was no secrecy of 
the ballot as far I could observe. 

In some cases I saw election officials as- 
sisting aged voters in voting their ballot, but 
I did not see these aged voters receiving or 
signing any affidavits of assistance. 

I have made this statement to John W. 
Benson, a representative of the United States 
Senate, of my own free will without threat 
or promise of reward. This statement con- 
sists of 2 pages of 1 side each. 

Tony J. MARTINEZ. 
JOSE MARTINEZ, 
Witness: 


JOHN W. BENSON, 
RAYMOND B. GARCIA, 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in 273 
voting divisions located throughout 25 of 
the State’s 32 counties, attesting to vio- 
lations of voting secrecy laws, there was 
followed the general pattern prevailing 
throughout the State. It was found that 
the violations fell into three broad, gen- 
eral categories: 

First. No voting booths were provided, 
and absolutely no secrecy was available. 

Second. In instances where there were 
no voting booths, but an attempt was 
made to obtain secrecy, it was woefully 
inadequate. 

Third. Where booths were provided 
there were other violations of secrecy. 

As to category 1, it involved the most 
flagrant and wholesale denial of the citi- 
zens’ right to a secret ballot. 

In this category in 163 voting divisions 
there were no voting booths, and there 
was absolutely no secrecy. These 163 
voting divisions were in 21 counties 
where 22,281 votes were cast for United 
States Senator. 

There were precincts where voters 
marked their ballots in open rooms, in 
the same rooms with election officials. 
Many voters felt they were voting in 
secret because no one happened to be 
sitting beside them at the time. But, as 
I pointed out earlier in my remarks, the 
presence of another person in the room 
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caused a certain amount of intimidation 
with respect to voting. 

With reference to category No. 2, the 
voting officials provided makeshift fa- 
cilities, which were entirely inadequate. 
In this category 70 precincts were in- 
volved in 19 counties. The signed and 
witnessed evidence obtained proves that 
there was an apparent opportunity af- 
forded for violations of the secrecy laws 
in the 70 precincts. There were 7,962 
votes cast for United States Senator in 
these 70 voting divisions. 

Category No. 3 involves voting divi- 
sions where voting booths were provided, 
but, because of other violations of the 
secrecy laws, an indeterminate number 
of voters was affected. It was impossible 
to vote a secret ballot. These violations 
generally are as follows: 

Failure of county officials to provide 
an adequate number of booths, thereby 
forcing some voters to vote outside a 
booth. 

Noncompliance with the law requiring 
each voter to mark his ballot inside a 
booth. 

Disregard of the secrecy law requiring 
that physical voting facilities be so ar- 
ranged and the election so conducted as 
to be under complete control of the 
officials. 

There were cases where the voting of- 
ficials were in one room and the booths 
were in another room out of the control 
of the election officials. 

Besides violations of the secrecy of the 
ballot, which is one of the major bases 
of the majority report, there is another 
factor which particularly distressed me, 
and about which little has been said up 
to the present time. 

As is the practice in most States, the 
New Mexico law provides that a voter 
who is unable to mark his ballot may 
secure assistance. To protect the rights 
of such persons, the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico has passed manda- 
tory laws, providing the following pro- 
cedure for the assistance of voters. 

A. Voters must be assisted by two poll 
clerks, but by no other persons. 

B. Voters so assisted must sign an 
affidavit of assistance, which must be at- 
tested by two election officials or judges. 

C. A notice that assistance was given, 
and the number of the affidavit of as- 
sistance, must be posted in the poll book. 

D. The affidavit of assistance must be 
placed in the ballot box. 

The law further provides that voters 
unable to mark their ballots shall so in- 
dicate on the ballot, under affidavit of 
registration. 

What was the purpose of the State 
of New Mexico—yes, and I believe of 
every other State in the Union—in pro- 
viding in its election laws and election 
code a special arrangement for voters 
who might be illiterate, blind, or in any 
other way so incapacitated as to need 
assistance? The mandatory law was 
placed on the statute books for the pro- 
tection of those persons. 

I say that in the case of a voter who is 
illiterate or is blind, the election officials, 
by not complying with the statute, are 
taking away, indeed, are stealing, a right 
from such illiterate or blind voter. 

If I desired to control an election in a 
given area, and if I could violate the 
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affidavit-of-assistance law, I could con- 
trol the election in that area. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a state- 
ment from a voter who required assist- 
ance: 


My name is Jesus M. Gonzales. I have 
lived here all my life. Iam blind, I went to 
vote at the Alameda School in the Novem- 
ber 1952 election. I asked the officials for 
assistance in marking my ballot. Mrs. Sena, 
an official, marked my ballot for me. The 
chairman would not allow my son-in-law to 
help me. I told Mrs. Sena that I wanted to 
vote Democratic. Mrs. Sena told me she had 
already marked it Republican. I told her 
to let it go. She folded the ballot and put it 
in the box. This was a straight ticket. 

I make this statement voluntarily and 
without fear, threats, or promise of reward, 
This statement has been read to me in Span- 
ish by Flora Gonzales, my daughter, and it 
is true to the best of my memory. 

(His X mark.) 

Witnesses: Flora Gonzales and Philip Ken- 
nedy. 


I desire to read the affidavit of another 
person who required assistance in the 
election in New Mexico. 


I, Margarita Garcia, am a registered voter 
in precinct 1-A, Bernalillo County. I was 
born in Old Mexico, in Juarez, which is in the 
State of Chihuahua. I have applied for 
naturalization papers. To the best of my 
knowledge, these papers are in the court- 
house in Albuquerque. I have lived in the 
United States for the past 10 years. I know 
I have voted before several times and I think 
I voted in the general election in 1948. I 
voted on November 4, 1952, at the San Jose 
Public School some time between 6 and 6:30 
p.m. I went to the school with my husband. 
I cannot read or write. When I went inside 
to vote, there was a person with a large 
book. I gave my name and I got a big paper 
ballot. Someone told me that people who 
could not read or write could get help to 
vote. 

The man was circulating around, speak- 
ing to people waiting to go in to vote. He 
was a big fat man, and he cautioned me that 
if I was going to get help, to get someone 
from my own party to help me. A daughter 
of Salomon Sedillo helped me. I told her 
how I wanted to vote, and she showed me 
how to mark my ballot. I wanted to vote 
a ballot using the little squares opposite 
the individual names. This girl told me just 
to mark the big circle, which I did. I folded 
my ballot and put it in a big box. Before 
I close this statement I want to point out 
that I did want to mark my ballot for peo- 
ple I wanted to help and for people I knew 
and had heard of irrespective of parties. 

The above statement was read to me in 
the Spanish language by Patricio Sanchez, 
a United States Senate investigator, and the 
words are mine as I told them to him and 
Alexander J. Jack. The statement is true 
and correct and covers two pages of one side 
each. 

MARGARITA (her mark) GARCIA, 

Witnesses: 

ALEXANDER J. JACK. 
PATRICIO S. SANCHEZ. 


Mr. President, I have cited these two 
affidavits as examples of the extensive 
evidence secured by our subcommittee in 
order to bring out the fact that, although 
the legislature has provided a special 
vehicle for the protection of the voters 
needing assistance, they have lost that 
special protection because certain elec- 
tion officials or certain persons failed to 
provide the voters with the protection 
which the law requires. 

As shown by affidavits, the number of 
violations of the assistance provisions of 
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the law in the State of New Mexico was 
approximately 6,000. 

In connection with the recount, repre- 
sentatives of the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and representatives of General Hurley, 
under staff supervision, examined the 
registration affidavits of 5 counties. In 
those 5 counties, 2,480 persons who voted 
in the election stated, under oath, when 
registering, that they required assistance 
in voting. However, the Senate subcom- 
mittee recount revealed that only 158 
affidavits, indicating that legal assistance 
as required by law had been given, had 
been filed by election officials. In other 
words, of the 2,480 persons who voted 
and required assistance, only 158 affi- 
davit of assistance forms were filed. 

In Bernalillo County, the largest 
county, of which Albuquerque is the 
county seat, 593 persons indicated that 
they required assistance; 446 of those 
persons were contacted by staff investi- 
gators, and 203 of them signed state- 
ments showing that they had been ille- 
gally assisted. Mr. President, 203 out of 
593 is a large percentage. 

The same situation prevailed in Rio 
Arriba County and in other counties 
which the committee investigated. 

In order to save time, I wish to con- 
clude with these general remarks. I de- 
sire to restate that this is not a debate as 
to the fitness of Senator Cuavez to serve 
in the Senate. I personally have a high 
regard for the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. The members of the 
subcommittee were charged with the 
duty of ascertaining who won the sena- 
torial election in New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must advise the Senator that his 
time has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I al- 
lot the Senator from Michigan 2 more 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. POTTER. I cannot honestly say, 
I am not convinced, that Gen. Pat 
Hurley won the election; I am not hon- 
estly convinced that Senator CHAVEZ won 
the election; but I am convinced that, 
as a result of the widespread violation 
and breakdown of the State election laws, 
I do not know who won the election. 
That is the reason for the majority 
report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri has allotted me 
40 minutes. 

In speaking today in opposition to 
the majority report and in support of 
the minority views from the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
in connection with the Chavez-Hurley 
contest, I wish to point out at the outset 
that serving on a Senate committee 
which must deal with a contest involving 
a Member of the Senate is at best an 
unpleasant task. It is particularly com- 
plicated in a situation where the division 
between the parties is as close as it is in 
this Congress, and where the unseating 
of a Senator and the replacement of him 
by a person from another political party 
would change overnight the political 
complexion of this great body. Under 
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such circumstances, the activities and 
decisions of the subcommittee, and even 
of the full committee, become extremely 
difficult, and I express my sympathy to 
those Members of the Senate who were 
called upon to do this task. The junior 
Senator from New Mexico does not in- 
tend today to voice criticism of the people 
who have conducted this work. What- 
ever I say shall be more in defense of 
practices and people in the State of New 
Mexico. 

First, let me point out that New Mex- 
ico has a law which provides for a chal- 
lenge and a recount in case either party 
to an election feels himself wronged. 
General Hurley availed himself of that 
provision of the New Mexico law. He 
applied, under the provisions of New 
Mexico law, for a recount in 227 divi- 
sions. He lost 304 votes by the recount. 
Therefore, he has taken that one remedy, 
and it has not changed the election 
result. 

Second, Senate rules and traditions 
provide for a challenge of an election to 
the Senate, and afford opportunity for a 
recount. General Hurley traveled that 
route as well. He filed his contest, an- 
nouncing that there had been widespread 
fraud and that a more correct counting 
of the ballots would change the election 
result. Such a count took place in many 
sections of our State. It took place par- 
ticularly in my home county of Berna- 
lillo, where about one-fourth of the vote 
of the State was cast, and where a repre- 
sentative cross section of the citizens of 
New Mexico reside. That recount did not 
change the result. Instead, even though 
the recount was under the constant su- 
pervision of the Senate of the United 
States, Senator CHAVEZ gained 169 votes 
over the November 4, 1952, results. 

Third, no charge is made that Senator 
Cuavez has done anything wrong. The 
committee never suggested that he or 
anyone responsible to him had engaged 
in improper conduct. 

Fourth, if the recommendation of the 
majority should by chance be accepted 
by the Senate, and the Senate should 
decree that no person was elected to the 
Senate from the State of New Mexico in 
the 1952 general election, there would be 
an unusual and, I think, wholly indefen- 
sible situation. The Governor of the 
State, elected in the same election by the 
same challenged ballots cast by citizens 
in precincts where the same absence of 
election booths existed and counted by 
the same election officials whose work is 
so severely condemned, a governor whose 
election was certified by the same can- 
vassing board which certified the election 
of Senator CHAvEz, would be permitted 
to set aside the votes of 122,000 voters 
in our State and on his own motion pro- 
ceed to name a Senator to represent our 
State in this great body. That makes 
no sense to me, and I fervently pray it 
will make no sense to the other Members 
of this Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
` Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from California. How- 
oe I remind him that I am limited in 

e. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the amendment 
now proposed by the senior Senator from 
Oregon were adopted as a part of the 
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resolution recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, then a 
different situation would be presented to 
the Senate, would it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; a different sit- 
uation would be presented, namely, that 
the section of the Constitution which 
provides that each State shall have 2 
Senators would be temporarily set aside, 
and New Mexico would have 1 Senator 
rather than 2. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would prefer not 
to yield, but I do yield to my long-time 
friend, the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is moved to remark that in such 
an event as the Senator has mentioned, 
the State of New Mexico would be rep- 
resented by a very able Senator; or, I 
might add, if the situation were reversed, 
I would still think the State of New 
Mexico would have very able representa- 
tion, for I have very high regard for 
the personal ability and integrity of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], whose status here, in my opin- 
ion, unfortunately has become involved 
in a verdict upon the mechanics of an 
election for which he was in no way 
responsible. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
kind words of the Senator from South 
Dakota, but I shall never regard myself 
as being able to take the part of 2 
Senators; I have difficulty enough doing 
the work of just 1 Senator. 

The junior Senator from New Mexico 
will not deal at great length with either 
the majority or minority report, but will 
comment briefly on a few of the items 
contained in the report signed by the 
majority members; and first of all with 
the subject mentioned in the third para- 
graph of the general findings and con- 
clusions; namely, that at least 55,000 New 
Mexico citizens were deprived of their 
constitutional right to a secret ballot. 

Mr. President, secrecy is a right, but 
not essentially a requirement, of our elec- 
tion. The courts have repeatedly held 
that our voters are entitled to secrecy, 
but there is no statute in New Mexico 
that disfranchises the voters because the 
election officials fail to perform some 
rid imposed upon them by the Election 
Code. 

Let me cite a situation to illustrate 
my meaning. In one of the counties of 
the State, there is a voting precinct 
where from time immemorial 1 voting 
booth, and 1 only, has been furnished. 
Both Republicans and Democrats say 
jokingly that that booth is provided for 
those who want to vote a split ticket. 
The known Democrats and the known 
Republicans do not seek special secrecy. 
They walk into the schoolroom on elec- 
tion day and find widely separated school 
desks. They mark their ballots on those 
desks. People who find it necessary to 
deviate from regular political allegiance 
can always make use of the little white 
linen booth provided to give them more 
secrecy than the separated school desks 
provide. 

This strikes at the very heart of what 
we mean by secrecy in our ballot. We 
do not mean that a booth must be so 
constructed and located that when I cast 
my ballot people cannot see that I am 
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there. What really counts is whether 
they can see what goes on the piece of 
paper I have in front of me. It is im- 
portant that someone present in the 
polling place at that time cannot see 
what cross I put on my ballot, not wheth- 
er there is a shine on my shoes. In the 
sense that secrecy is for the preservation 
of a clean election, we can usually obtain 
all the secrecy we want. 

After all, the provisions of our laws 
which relate to the subject of secrecy are 
for the protection of the voter, and it 
would be a strange perversion of the 
theory on which the law is based if the 
Senate of the United States should now 
take that secrecy provision, adopted for 
the protection of the voters, and use it to 
penalize and disfranchise the voters. 
The people in my State who were en- 
titled to cast their ballots and did so in 
the 1952 election were entitled to have 
their ballots counted, and it is not the 
business of the Senate of the United 
States to disfranchise them. 

Mr. President, my vote is cast in the 
rural precinct of Barcelona, near Al- 
buquerque, where I reside. The officials 
there are tolerant. I do not think the 
election judges of that precinct would 
propose to throw out my ballot if I cast it 
in full gaze of every person in the line 
waiting for a chance to vote. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have some times been rather 
busy on election day, and on one occasion 
I know that I was hurried through the 
line so that I might get to another spot 
in my county. I placed my ballot on the 
top of a school desk, marked it with an 
ordinary lead pencil, folded my ballot, 
handed it to a judge and left. My guess 
is that no Republican or Democratic 
election official serving there that day 
would have suggested that my ballot was 
not honestly cast or should not have been 
counted. 

So, as a first consideration, I say that 
we should remember that secrecy is a 
privilege and should be available, but if 
election officials fail to provide booths 
for secrecy, they do not make the elec- 
tion void. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Yesterday, on the 
floor of the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
stated—and I concur in the statement— 
that anyone who used an ordinary lead 
pencil was voting contrary to the elec- 
tion law of New Mexico, and his vote 
should not be counted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to finish my statement. At this point 
I merely wish to state that I have gone 
into many election booths and I have 
failed to find there the type of equip- 
ment—either pen and ink or an indelible 
pencil—to which reference has been 
made. My county happens now to be a 
Republican county. If the Republican 
election officials of the county do not 
take care of me in accordance with the 
election laws of the State, by providing 
me with pen and ink or with an indelible 
pencil, then I intend to use, when voting, 
the materials given to me, and I pray 
that the vote I cast when using those 
materials will be counted. 
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Mr. BARRETT. I merely wish to say 
that is just another illustration of the 
widespread violation of the New Mexico 
election law. The election statute of 
New Mexico is violated in every election 
held in the State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The use of such 
materials may constitute a violation of 
the New Mexico election law; but I de- 
sire to give the citizens of my State an 
opportunity to decide whether the elec- 
tion officials there have given the people 
of the State their just dues. 

Mr. President, I shall summon as a 
witness a very highly respected lawyer 
of Albuquerque, who was named by a 
Republican President as United States 
district attorney. He is a former Repub- 
lican State chairman, and he is a leading 
advocate of conservation, and a loyal 
friend to every worthwhile governmen- 
tal activity—Hugh B. Woodward. On 
March 16 he wrote me a letter, which I 
now read for the information of the 
Senate: 

Marcy 16, 1954. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I notice by the paper that 
the Chavez-Hurley contest will be considered 
by the Senate in the near future. 

From the press of this State I gather that 
one contention of the majority membership 
of the subcommittee is that, due to failure 
to make provision for entire secrecy in the 
casting of ballots, the vote of an entire elec- 
tion district or precinct should be eliminated 
where strict adherence was not had to the 
statutory provisions for the use of voting 
booths by the individual voter. 

In my thinking, the test should be whether 
the individual voter was afforded the privi- 
lege of secrecy in marking his ballot. 

It so happens that I have, for many years, 
served as an election judge in division E, of 
precinct 12, Bernalillo County This particu- 
lar box serves the population living imme- 
diately west of the campus of the University 
of New Mexico. Many university faculty 
members and employees live there and the 
remainder of the area is principally a high- 
class residential district. 

This box, with division F, serving a like 
electorate, merit the distinction of probably 
being as independent in their voting as any 
segment of the entire New Mexico electorate. 

For years the balloting in our box has 
taken place in one of the university buildings 
with exceptionally good facilities. The ac- 
tual voting takes place in a large lecture 
room, probably 30 feet by 40 feet in area. It 
is supplied with 40 or 50 student chairs, each 
of which has upon the right arm of the chair 
an oval or oblong attachment to permit the 
student to write and make notes. 

About 6 collapsible pine booths are fur- 
nished at each election which are erected. 
Each booth has an enclosed space about 214 
feet by 3 feet, in which there is a pine board 
on hinges which is so constructed that the 
ballot may be placed thereon and marked. 

At times during the 1952 election and in 
every other election for many years, a line of 
voters forms waiting a turn to receive and 
mark such voter’s ballot. By agreement 
among the election officials, we have always 
said to the individual voter during such time 
of rush that if anyone having received a 
ballot desired to go to one corner of this 
room, sit down in one of these classroom 
chairs and mark the ballots at the leisure and 
convenience of the voter upon the platform 
arm of the chair, such voting is entirely 
permissible. 

The voter then folds the ballot and delivers 
it to the election judge for deposit in the 
ballot box, 
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This method of handling the voting for 
the convenience of the voter has been fol- 
lowed without any objection on the part of 
anyone. 

It is my conception that provision for the 
secrecy of voting is a personal privilege of 
the voter and so long as the voter has such 
opportunity for such secrecy there is no 
special sanctity in marking a ballot on a 
pine board behind a muslin sheet. 

To invalidate the entire vote of a voting 
division because some ballots were not actu- 
ally marked in the flimsy cubicle provided, 
but were marked under the observation of 
the election board with entire secrecy, out- 
side the booth, would be, in my judgment, 
untenable and would deny the right of fran- 
chise to many honest and intelligent voters. 

I so voted at the last general election and 
have done so many times in the past. 

In this particular box, in the 1952 election, 
261 ballots were cast for General Hurley, 
Senator CHAVEZ received 144 ballots, reflect- 
ing a majority in favor of General Hurley of 
117 votes, 

I have been voting and acting as an elec- 
tion official in this election division for more 
than 20 years. The same practice, above 
outlined, has been followed and there has 
never been any complaint or criticism that 
each elector has not been permitted to cast 
a secret ballot; nor that any ballot in the 
division has not been accurately canvassed, 
tabulated, and reported. 

As you know, I am a lifetime Republican 
and have always acted as a Republican judge. 

We have found that the practice as above 
outlined has greatly facilitated the comfort 
and convenience of voters whose time to 
appear and vote has been limited and who 
could not stand in line for a lengthy period 
of time in order to mark a ballot in a voting 
booth. 

I write this letter in the interest of fair- 
ness. 

I believe that where no voter has been will- 
fully deprived of the privilege of marking 
a secret ballot, neither the voter nor any 
candidate has just ground for complaint. 

I believe further that to throw out the 
entire vote of a box or division because some 
persons did not vote in the so-called voting 
booths would be an unjust and outrageous 
deprivation of many voters’ right of fran- 
chise. 

You are at liberty to use this letter if you 
so desire, 

Respectfully yours, 
HucH B. Woopwarp. 


Mr. President, I point out that that 
particular box went, by a majority of 2 
to 1, for the Republican nominee for 
election to the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, that letter comes from 
a man who was a Republican judge in 
the election precinct, and was nominated 
by a Republican President and con- 
firmed by this Senate to be United States 
district attorney for the State of New 
Mexico, and was chairman of the Repub- 
lican Party in the State. It will be noted 
that Mr. Woodward states in his letter 
that he voted in the fashion that I have 
previously described, namely, by mark- 
ing his ballot on a school desk, but not 
inside a voting booth. 

Now, Mr. President, I move to the 
fourth paragraph of the general find- 
ings and conclusions, and read these 
words: 

It is a notorious fact that whenever a po- 
litical machine sets out to control the State, 
it first seeks to pervert in some fashion the 
secrecy of the ballot. 


It is to that language that I desire to 
address a few remarks. Under our law 
in my home county of Bernalillo, the 
responsibility is on the county commis- 
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sioners to provide sufficient booths for 
the election. To be sure, the county 
clerk is also required to assist in deliv- 
ering the booths, but the responsibility 
to provide a sufficient number of them is 
on the county commissioners. In the 
1952 election, when there was a failure 
to provide sufficient election booths, the 
control of the county commission was in 
the hands of Republicans. The Gover- 
nor of the State was a Republican; the 
members of the tax commission, which 
had to pass upon levies made to obtain 
supplies for conducting elections, were 
chiefly Republicans. So, if there is jus- 
tification for any comment that a corrupt 
political machine was setting out to con- 
trol the State, and was preventing in any 
way the secrecy of the ballot, that obser- 
vation is made about Republicans, not 
about Democrats. It is made about the 
political opponents, not the political 
allies, of Senator CHAVxZ. The fault, if 
any, must rest with the persons who tried 
to prevent his election, not with the 
Democrats who tried to bring it about. 

Mr. President, I now turn to the top 
of page 4 of the majority report, and 
read as follows: 

If there were no other violations of law, 
on this issue alone the committee would be 
forced to recommend to the Senate that the 
senatorial election be set aside for failing 
to express the free will of the people. 


Why just the senatorial election, Mr. 
President? Why not set aside the elec- - 
tion of the Governor, the only major 
office captured by the Republicans in the 
past election? Every Democratic candi- 
date but one, on the congressional and 
State tickets, was elected, and that was 
the candidate for Governor. So why 
pick out just the senatorial race? If 
the question of secrecy was compelling 
enough to disqualify Senator CHAVEZ 
from sitting in the Senate, why not 
throw out the Governor, as well? Would 
the Lieutenant Governor, a Democrat, 
then assume control of the State of New 
Mexico and appoint the new Senator? 
Oh, no. If the Senator and both Repre- 
sentatives and the Governor were to be 
disqualified, the Lieutenant Governor 
would have to be disqualified, since he 
was in that election. And so we would 
go down the list, trying to find someone 
who would be able to assume responsi- 
bility for the administration of the State 
of New Mexico. There is not a single 
line or provision of law that would say 
who could take charge under the theory 
suggested by this recommendation. So 
I do not think only the senatorial elec- 
tion can be thrown out. 

The lines opening the next paragraph 
read as follows: 

One of the most widespread and uncon- 
scionable violations of laws was the failure 
of election officials to protect the rights of 
the illiterate, blind, and physically handi- 
capped voters. 


Here, again, the Republicans must as- 
sume the responsibility. If the rights 
of a single illiterate, blind, or physically 
handicapped voter were not adequately 
protected in Bernalillo County, where the 
committee so carefully investigated the 
conduct of our election, then the fault 
lies either with the Republican-con- 
trolled county commission, which had 
general charge of the election, or with 
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the judges and clerks of election in each 
precinct, who were named by the Re- 
publican-controlled county commission. 
Not one election official in one precinct 
of Bernalillo County was named to that 
position by a Democrat; to the contrary, 
each was named by a Republican-con- 
trolled county commission. If the rights 
of an illiterate, blind, or physically 
handicapped voter were violated, then it 
was an act of the Republican Party or 
represenatives of the Republican Party, 
not the act of any Democrat. So why 
toss out the Democrat? Why not toss 
out the Republican? 

I go to the next paragraph, which 
begins: 

Evidence of fraudulently altered ballots in 
the nature of sworn testimony, sworn affi- 
davits, and signed statements was secured in 
33 precincts where 17,325 persons cast their 
ballots. The committee is forced to con- 
clude that the ballots in these precincts are 
thus tainted with fraud. 


Whose fraud, Mr, President? Was it 
the fraud of the Democrats, who did not 
have the control of the election, or the 
fault of the Republicans, who did? 

In the next paragraph there are these 
words: 

The committee found the registration laws 
in New Mexico were grossly violated. The 
registration system is so loose and ineffective 
that it is an invitation to fraud and dis- 
honesty in election. 


With that, Mr. President, there may 
be some agreement. The registration 
system in New Mexico may not be work- 
ing too well. But I have had no trouble 
with my registration. I am a voter in 
precinct 32, which is the Barcelona pre- 
cinct, a rural area south of the city of 
Albuquerque. Within the last few 
months, the county commissioners of 
Bernalillo County have divided the Bar- 
celona precinct because it is a rapidly 
growing area. Hereafter, I shall be a 
voter in precinct 32-B, but I was left in 
no confusion. The county clerk of my 
home county has already sent cards to 
me and to members of my family, telling 
us that we now reside in precinct 32-B, 
that our registration is up to date, that 
my registration number is 358,797, that 
Mrs. Anderson’s registration number is 
358,114, and that we may vote there 
when the next election occurs. I expect 
to go to the polls with my wife, with my 
son and his wife, and with my daughter 
and her husband, and I am confident 
that when we reach the polling place, we 
will find that all of us are properly reg- 
istered and that there will not be the 
slightest difficulty in issuing us our bal- 
lots and giving us secrecy, either at a 
voting machine or a voting booth. 

Having said that, I wish to express my 
full concurrence in the recommendation 
of the majority members of the subcom- 
mittee, namely, that the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico take immediate 
steps to place the registration system 
on a nonpartisan basis and to determine 
definite responsibility for its adminis- 
tration. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to another 
Paragraph in which the report speaks of 
the general conduct of the election at the 
precinct level and stresses the need for 
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greater and more effective supervision. 
There are these words: 

In many precincts party chairmen domi- 
nated the conduct of the election. Cam- 
paigning was permitted within the polling 
place and a general state of disorder existed. 


Mr. President, I knew that something 
happened to us in New Mexico in the 
last election. I could sense that a state 
of disorder existed, but I did not know 
its cause. When I ran in 1948 as a can- 
didate for the Senate, I carried Berna- 
lillo County by a majority of 3,300 votes 
against General Hurley, who was then, 
as in 1952, the Republican candidate for 
the United States Senate. When the 
county which President Truman carried 
in 1948 by 2,000 votes, goes 11,000 votes 
for Eisenhower in 1952 and when Gen- 
eral Hurley can carry it in 1952 by 3,500 
votes when I carried it against him in 
1948 by 3,300 votes, then I agree with the 
subcommittee that a general state of dis- 
order must have existed and I am just 
as grieved about it as are the Republi- 
can members of the subcommittee who 
wrote the report. 

Let me turn next to the claim that— 

County and State officials made no effort 
to determine the eligibility of voters living 
on United States Government military res- 
ervations. As a result, in Bernalillo County 
alone over 1,900 voters, some of whom un- 
doubtedly are qualified, are In a state of 
suspense as to their rights. 


Mr. President, that is a situation which 
calls for attention. We had similar trou- 
ble at the atomic installation at Los 
Alamos in 1948, and when I came into 
the Senate I introduced a bill to permit 
the people at Los Alamos to vote. The 
able senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], had also introduced a 
bill with the same purpose. I am happy 
that the Congress passed legislation per- 
mitting the very fine and intelligent peo- 
ple who live and work at Los Alamos to 
cast their ballots without any challenge 
whatever as to their right to do so. 

I feel that way about the three types 
of installations which we have in the 
State. First there is the very important 
installation known as Sandia Base, 
which is connected with the atomic- 
weapon program. My colleague [Mr. 
Cuavez], has presented a broad bill on 
that subject which was referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. I 
have asked to have the bill revised by 
that committee to cover only the atomic- 
energy installations in our State. The 
vote at Sandia Base in the 1952 election 
on the Senator totaled 1,121, of which 
General Hurley received 763 and Senator 
Cuavez received 358. Surely no one 
would claim partisanship if Senator 
Cuavez and I join in an effort to permit 
these people in that Republican precinct 
to vote without danger of challenge to 
their ballots. I do believe that the cir- 
cumstances and the functions at Sandia 
Base are such that exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the entire area should not be 
taken from the United States and given 
to the State of New Mexico, but that the 
residential district alone should be so 
changed and that voting might thereby 
be made valid while the rest of the area 
could remain under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the Government, 
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Second, I am preparing a bill, in which 
I hope to join with other Senators, 
which would permit people at the mili- 
tary installations in New Mexico to vote. 
These military installations, such as the 
one at White Sands Proving Ground, 
are associated with our atomic energy 
program and are not the usual military 
post. Third, there are employees and 
patients at the veterans hospitals who 
should vote, and if the laws of New Mex- 
ico cast some question on their voting, I 
shall be happy to do what I can to work 
out the problem at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Now if I may proceed with the major- 
ity report, there is this paragraph: 

In Dona Ana, Lincoln, and Otero Counties 
a district court judge illegally and prema- 
turely burned the ballots, having full knowl- 
edge of the pending Senate contest. As a 
result of this illegal act over 13,000 ballots 
cast by honest voters have been placed in a 
state of suspicion, 


That section, I think, calls for exten- 
sive comment. In the first place the 
ballots were burned. The judge says he 
made an honest mistake. I have read 
the testimony on this point, and it would 
appear that if the judge had checked 
the law, he would have found that be- 
fore the ballots could be burned, 75 days 
had to elapse after the adjournment of 
the State canvassing board, and not 
75 days after the election. It is that er- 
ror on the part of the judge which wor- 
ries the committee and has bothered a 
great many people. The judge has given 
his own explanation, and within the 
past few days has released a very strong 
statement on the case, so that I think 
his point of view needs little further 
explanation by me. 

The judge points out that the ballots 
were burned 5 days before the subcom- 
mittee ordered an investigation of the 
New Mexico election and that there had 
been no proper legal notice to any judge 
that the ballots had been impounded. 
I have no way of knowing what would 
have happened had the committee ear- 
lier tried to take charge of the ballots, 
but I do wish to make two points. 

The first is that Judge Scoggin must 
not be regarded as a close political or 
personal friend of Senator CHAVEZ. I 
have known him and his father for a 
great many years. While his father lived 
in New Mexico, he so conducted himself 
in elections that he would not be re- 
garded as a partisan of Senator CHAVEZ. 


I think that is a conservative statement. 


The father has now moved to California 
and corresponds with me regularly. I 
doubt if he corresponds with many other 
persons active in public life other than 
his own son, and I mention my corre- 
spondence with him only to indicate 
that I have very complete knowledge 
of his political alliances, and I know 
that he was no supporter of Senator 
CHAVEZ. His son, the judge, has much 
the same record. I am not trying to 
testify that Judge Scoggin did not vote 
for Senator CHAVEZ in the last election, 
but I do make the point that by no 
stretch of the imagination could be have 
been regarded as a Cuavez partisan and 
thereby give explanation for his unfor- 
tunate action in ordering the premature 
burning of the ballots, 
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The second thing is of more signifi- 
cance to me, and it is that Judge Scoggin 
has just been nominated for reelection 
and is without opposition in either party. 
The primary will not be held until May 
4, but there is no other name on the 
ballot for his judgeship, so he will auto- 
matically become not only the Demo- 
cratic nominee, but for the first time 
that I can recall in the history of Dona 
Ana County and that judicial district, 
the Republicans have not nominated an 
opponent against him. 

That is unusual. Dona Ana County 
has recently been a Republican County. 
It is the home of the present Governor 
of the State of New Mexico, a Republi- 
can. It is the home of the chief tax 
Commissioner of the State, who flirted 
for a while with the idea of running for 
Governor in the recent Republican pri- 
mary. For some strange reason the Re- 
publican high command decided that 
there was not to be a candidate in this 
election against Judge Scoggin. I say 
to the Senate that if the community 
where he lives had been outraged by 
what Judge Scoggin did, if, as the com- 
mittee intimated, Judge Scoggin acted in 
bad faith, I think the good people of 
that judicial district, regardless of party, 
would have risen in their wrath and 
made certain that the strongest possible 
candidates were placed in nomination 
against him on the tickets. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am trying to stay 
within the time allotted me, but I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. How long after the elec- 
tion was it that these particular ballots 
were burned? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They were burned 5 
days before the end of the time that 
should have elapsed. ‘Therefore, they 
were burned 70 days after the State can- 
vassing board had finished its work. I 
think it is absolutely certain that they 
were not burned at the time they should 
have been burned under the law, but 
were burned prematurely. 

Mr. LONG. How many days after the 
election did the State canvassing board 
meet? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would have to 
check into that in order to be sure. I 
should say probably 6 days. So there was 
a different interpretation in the judge’s 
mind. He thought the period was 75 
days after the election. Actually, it was 
75 days after the time when the canvass- 
ing board should have met. Either the 
judge did not look up the law, or, if he 
looked it up, he remembered it wrong. 
In any event, there is no question that he 
improperly burned the ballots. 

Mr. LONG. If the judge thought the 
law said 75 days efter the election in- 
stead of 75 days after the canvassing 
board met, was it an honest mistake? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It probably was an 
honest mistake. I think the people of his 
district believe it was, because it is a 
district which could be heavily Repub- 
lican; and yet the Republicans of that 
district did not nominate a candidate 
against him. This is the first time in 
the history of the State, so far as I can 
remember, that there has not been a 
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Republican candidate for judge in that 
judicial district. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think it is only fair 
to state that in his order the judge said 
that 75 days had elapsed since the can- 
vassing board completed its work. Now 
he says he thought the law provided that 
the 75 days should start to run from the 
date of the election. A man who is a 
judge, a man who is supposed to be 
learned in the law, and who writes out a 
simple little order consisting of about 50 
words, saying that 75 days have elapsed 
since the canvassing board closed its 
sessions and later says, “I thought, really, 
that the law set a date 75 days from 
the election” is not fit to be a district 
judge. 

Mr. ANDERSON, I wish only to say, 
and then I should like to proceed with my 
remarks, that the Republicans who live 
in that area—and sometimes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a man’s neighbors are the best 
judges of his character—did not nomi- 
nate an opponent against this judge. I 
have been in that district, campaigning 
regularly. I took my first plunge in New 
Mexico politics in 1920, which is not as 
early as my colleague did. However, I 
was State Democratic chairman 25 years 
ago, and I can say that I never heard of 
a situation where the people in Dona 
Ana, Lincoln, and Otero Counties did not 
put up a candidate for district judge in 
that district. This time, after the judge 
had burned the ballots—and I admit im- 
properly burned them, although he cor- 
rectly phrased the order—no opposition 
candidate was nominated to run against 
him. I do not want to go into a discus- 
sion of this point, but probably the judge 
asked the district attorney to prepare 
an order, and the proper order was pre- 
pared, and it properly set forth the law. 
The judge signed it without checking it 
and then went on his way. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I do not want to 
transgress on the time of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico, but I 
should like to ask him whether it is not 
important to remember that the three 
counties which comprise the district of 
the judge who has been criticized and 
stigmatized as being either corrupt or 
ignorant, or both, were carried by Gen- 
eral Hurley? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes; I can point out 
that that district was carried by General 
Hurley, against Senator CHAVEZ, by about 
53 votes. I may say also that he lost it to 
me by 2,000 votes, but there was a differ- 
ent situation at that time. He carried 
it against Senator CHAVEZ by a small ma- 
jority, perhaps 700 votes, in 1946. 

The point I wish to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that in 1952 the Republican can- 
didate for governor carried that district 
by a 3,600 majority out of a total of 18,- 
000 votes cast. It is regarded as a Re- 
publican district. If the Republicans 
had been outraged by the burning of the 
ballots, why did not the Republicans 
nominate a judge to run against a man 
who had ordered the burning of the bal- 
lots? That is all I have to say. 
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In the 1952 election in Dona Ana 
County the Republican candidate for 
governor got 6,362 votes and the Demo- 
cratic candidate got 4,129. In Lincoln 
County the Republican candidate got 
2,070 votes and the Democratic candi- 
date got 1,069. In Otero County the 
Republican candidate for governor got 
2,587 votes and the Democratic candi- 
date got 2,137. Therefore, as I have 
said, the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor carried the three counties which 
make up this judicial district by 3,600 
majority out of about 18,000 votes cast. 
Surely under those circumstances the 
Republicans would feel that in the 1954 
election a Republican candidate for 
judge would stand a fairly good chance 
of election. There are many high-grade 
Republican lawyers in that judicial dis- 
trict, and it strikes me as certain that if 
people in that judicial district were in- 
dignant against Judge Scoggin because 
of the burning of 13,000 ballots, there 
would be a Republican candidate for 
district judge against Judge Scoggin. I 
allow the Members of the Senate to put 
on this fact such interpretation as they 
may desire, but whatever the actions of 
Judge Scoggin were, they were not so 
serious as to outrage the Republican 
leadership in the State of New Mexico 
nor particularly in the judicial district 
where Judge Scoggin had to be a candi- 
date. The fact that Judge Scoggin is 
unopposed where only 6 years ago he 
had heavy opposition ought to indicate 
to the Members of this body that the 
Republicans in his home district were 
not as disturbed by the burning of the 
ballots as were the majority members of 
the Senate subcommittee. 

After the members of the subcommit- 
tee had recited their complaints they 
set forth their recommendations. They 
suggest that because 55,000 citizens did 
not have an opportunity to cast a secret 
ballot because of insufficient voting 
booths in counties under control of Re- 
publican county commissioners who ap- 
pointed a majority of Republican judges 
and clerks of election, that because the 
voter assistance laws were disregarded 
by these Republican judges and clerks 
of election, that because ballots were 
altered while in the hands of Republican 
judges and clerks of election, that be- 
cause the people living on military res- 
ervations had not had their rights to 
vote determined by our courts, that be- 
cause 13,000 ballots were prematurely 
destroyed, the committee comes to the 
conclusion that the November 4, 1952, 
Senatorial election did not express the 
free will of the people of New Mexico. 
Then, Mr. President, comes an amazing 
conclusion—that because of the items 
they have listed, the majority members 
of the subcommittee feel that no Mem- 
ber of the Senate was elected from the 
State of New Mexico in the 1952 gen- 
eral election, and that as a result of that 
conclusion, the Governor of our State, 
who ran in the same election, should be 
permitted to set aside the votes of 122,- 
543 people who cast their ballots for DEN- 
NIS Cuavez for the United States Senate 
and pick the man of his personal choice 
to come to the Senate of the United 
States. 
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What would we be doing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we adopted that resolution of 
the subcommittee? We would be saying 
that 240,000 people can go to the polls 
and vote, but because a Senate commit- 
tee is not able to determine who was the 
winner of the Senate race, the wish of 
the people of New Mexico shall be set 
aside. 

I want my closing remarks to be in 
defense of the 7,000 and more good citi- 
zens of New Mexico who as judges and 
clerks in the election, worked very long 
hours trying to make sure that the bal- 
lots were properly cast and counted. I 
have referred earlier to Hugh Woodward, 
whose letter Ihave read. Mr. Woodward 
did not need the few dollars he got as 
a Republican election judge on election 
day. He owns some wonderful property 
in the city of Albuquerque. I think that 
his economic situation might be termed 
better than well to do. Yet he served on 
election day as every good citizen should 
serve if called upon. No one could ever 
persuade me that as a Republican judge 
in precinct 12, he failed to count cor- 
rectly one vote cast for any candidate 
running for any position on either ticket. 

When I speak for the 7,000 and more 
workers who presided at the election in 
New Mexico in 1952, the situation in my 
home county and my home city of Albu- 
querque suggests itself. The subcom- 
mittee held a hearing in Albuquerque 
and took the testimony of 56 witnesses. 
One voting division, division E of pre- 
cinct 37, Bernalillo County, was selected 
by the subcommittee and staff to obtain 
voluntary testimony of voters who had 
cast their ballots in the last election, but 
the committee did not call the election 
Officials from that precinct to describe 
what had happened. It must be borne 
in mind that the city of Albuquerque is 
a boom city and the population has 
tripled in the course of the last 15 years, 
Conditions were difficult and many extra 
people had to help the regular judges 
and clerks. Civic organizations helped 
to recruit them. Among the election 
officials who participated in conducting 
the election in this voting division was 
Mrs. Thomas Calkins, Chief Vocational 
Advisor of the Veterans’ Administration. 
She is very active in the League of 
Women Voters, and it was this activity 
that brought her into election day serv- 
ice. Another election official was Mrs. 
Jack Rushing, a teacher in the Albu- 
querque High Schools. I have seen an 
affidavit of Mrs. Calkins describing what 
took place in her voting division. She 
states among other things that she ar- 
rived at this voting division at approxi- 
mately 4 o’clock p. m. and worked to 
approximately 7 o’clock the following 
morning. The other election officials of 
this voting division were high-class citi- 
zens but they were never permitted to 
certify as to what occurred in this pre- 
cinct. 

But what happened when the 56 wit- 
neses were examined? As I have indi- 
cated, the Democratic legal representa- 
tive of the minority of the subcommittee 
was not given the right to cross-examine 
the witnesses produced and the subcom- 
mittee refused to hear affidavits of wit- 
nesses in behalf of Senator Cuavez. But 
of the 56 witnesses who testified, only 19 
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of them involved by their testimony the 
senatorial race. 

Of the 19 ballots affecting the sena- 
torial race, 10 of the alleged changes on 
the ballots favored Senator CHavez and 
9 of them favored General Hurley, mean- 
ing that if the testimony of all the wit- 
nesses called in the precinct was to be 
taken at face value and counted accord- 
ingly, General Hurley would gain one 
vote. All of the other witnesses who 
testified that their ballots had been 
changed testified that the changes were 
in contests between other candidates, 
chiefly a candidate for county commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. President, I believe that these peo- 
ple who worked in the election in Berna- 
lillo County and across the State of New 
Mexico were good people and were hon- 
est citizens. I do not contend they did 
not make some mistakes. I do not urge 
that they might not have incorrectly 
counted an occasional ballot, but I do 
point out that after they had finished 
counting the ballots in the election on 
November 4 and had wearily gone on to 
their homes sometime in the morning of 
November 5, the county commissioners 
canvassed the results of that election. 
Later a State canvassing board can- 
vassed the results. They certified that 
Senator Cuavez had been elected. 

I would remind the Senate that, not 
satisfied with that finding, General Hur- 
ley asked for a recount. So the ballot 
boxes were opened again, and under the 
watching eyes of alert challengers for 
both sides—partisans of Senator CHAVEZ 
and partisans of General Hurley—those 
ballots were counted carefully again in 
many of the precincts in my home 
county. Forty voting divisions in Ber- 
nalillo County were carefully, method- 
ically, 1 by 1, reexamined. When that 
reexamination was finished in Berna- 
lillo County, General Hurley lost 268 
votes and Senator Cuavez lost 30. The 
interesting thing to me was that there 
was in that count and in that recheck no 
evidence whatever that ballots had been 
fraudulently handled or tampered with. 
None of these fancy pencil marks that 
are pictured in the report of the sub- 
committee were noticed on the ballots in 
this second, careful counting. And the 
result indicated that Senator CHAVEZ ac- 
tually gained by the recount. 

Then, Mr. President, these ballots were 
examined again in the recount con- 
ducted by the Senate itself, and again 
the senatorial count showed a gain for 
Senator Cuavez. But that fact is not to 
me as significant as the fact that in that 
third slow, painstaking, careful examin- 
ation of these ballots, nobody noticed 
these peculiar and unusual marks that 
are displayed in the printed volume of 
the subcommittee report. 

I can come only to the conclusion that 
the 7,000 people of New Mexico who 
worked in the polling places on election 
day, checking the registration of voters, 
handing out ballots and counting the 
240,000 ballots that were cast, were good 
people and that they did an honest job. 
On the basis of that honest job, they and 
every other public agency of New Mex- 
ico that has been called upon to do so, 
has certified that there was an elec- 
tion, and in that election Senator 
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CHAVEZ was the winner. Under those 
circumstances, Mr. President, I cannot 
vote for a recommendation that no 
Member of the Senate was elected from 
the State of New Mexico in the 1952 gen- 
eral election. I cannot vote to set aside 
the expressed desire of 122,543 people 
who voted for Senator Cuavez. I cannot 
decree that a Republican of our State, 
no matter what his position, shall there- 
by be permitted to select one of his own 
choosing to represent New Mexico in 
this great body. I am going to vote for 
the minority views, and by that action I 
will confirm what the people of New 
Mexico said on election day in 1952. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr, President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not discuss primarily the Cordon amend- 
ment, but I should like to say that the 
author of that amendment has done 
many a better day’s work than he did 
when he presented the amendment. 
With all deference to him, I assume that 
if the Senate should agree to such an 
amendment, undertaking to tell the 
Governor of New Mexico and the people 
of the State how a vacancy existing in 
the Senate should be filled, the Governor 
would hold it in the contempt which it 
deserved. Ishall not discuss the subject 
on its merits, but I believe the adoption 
of the amendment would bring the Sen- 
ate into ridicule and produce very caus- 
tic criticism, which it would certainly 
deserve. 

Mr. President, if I may be pardoned 
a somewhat personal reference, I have 
had the responsibility, as a judge, of 
having to decide a hotly contested elec- 
tion case. All such cases are serious. It 
was decided only after hearing the sworn 
testimony on both sides of the question, 
through witnesses coming into court and 
placed under oath, with the penalties of 
possible perjury applying, and undergo- 
ing cross-examination. The case was 
decided after a careful presentation of 
the facts by counsel. I weighed the evi- 
dence very carefully, as should be done 
in such cases, and then I made a very 
careful and exhaustive examination of 
the law, following which a decision was 
rendered which was immediately sub- 
ject to appeal to a higher court. 

With all deference, Mr. President, the 
majority report does not evidence adher- 
ence to the basic and vital considerations 
which are ordinarily observed in our sys- 
tem of jurisprudence in trying and de- 
ciding a case. I know the exigencies of 
the occasion did not permit that full pat- 
tern to be followed, but there is no sworn 
testimony before us, except as to a few 
witnesses whose testimony was taken 
under oath. There were only 57 wit- 
nesses, as I understand, who testified 
under oath before the committee, and 
only 19 went to the merits of the case, if 
I am correctly informed, and a difference 
of only one vote was all that was de- 
veloped. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield 
if the Senator will be brief. I have very 
little time. 

Mr. BARRETT. There were 57 wit- 
nesses who were sworn and testified be- 
fore the committee. The committee had 
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also 1,200 affidavits from citizens of the 
State of New Mexico, and we have a cou- 
ple of thousand statements in every 
other contest before the Senate with re- 
lation to matters of this kind and char- 
acter, there have been only statements. 
Never before has there been raised in 
the Senate the question the Senator from 
Mississippi raises. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my first 
assignment when I became a Member of 
the Senate in November 1947 was to 
count ballots in the Maryland contested 
election case. I remained in the com- 
mitteeroom day after day tabulating 
ballots, accompanied by a Senator from 
the Republican side of the aisle. I know 
it can be done. It was done in that case. 
I am not saying it can be done in every 
case. 

I am touching only the high points 
based on facts which are not contested. 
The affidavits were gathered by and large 
by roaming representatives of the com- 
mittee. With all deference to those rep- 
resentatives, it is a dangerous thing to 
send forth men here, there, and every- 
where, trying to find evidence. They 
were not officers; they were not under 
oath; they were not sworn to be fair 
and impartial and to do justice between 
the parties. I am not criticizing them 
personally, but I condemn the system. 

I wish to mention something concern- 
ing the law in this case and to invite 
the Senate’s particular attention to a 
case in New Mexico which provides a 
guide which we can always follow. The 
decisions hold that if the duty and re- 
sponsibility are put on the voter him- 
self, he must follow the pattern which 
the law prescribes if it is within his 
power to do so. As an illustration of 
that, the New Mexico Supreme Court, as 
late as December 1953 held that because 
a voter did not comply with the statute 
which required him to make a cross- 
mark on the ballot, and he put a check 
mark on the ballot, his ballot was in- 
valid and would not be counted. That is 
the law of New Mexico, and it is the law 
of most of the other States. 

On the other hand, the same case 
quotes another general rule which pro- 
vides that if the duty and responsibility 
is on the election officials, then the voter 
himself is not charged with the respon- 
sibility of carrying out that duty, and 
if the court can find any way in which 
to avoid invalidating the ballot, it will 
hold it to be valid and permit it to be 
counted. 

Mr. President, that is merely old cross- 
roads commonsense. 

In this instance, we find that thou- 
sands of voters in New Mexico voted in 
an irregular fashion. 

By the way, Mr. President, I know 
something about the people of New Mex- 
ico. I had the honor of living there for 
approximately 60 days, many years ago. 
I know something about the attitude of 
the people. 

If the majority report should be 
adopted, 250,000 persons in New Mex- 
ico would be disqualified and a man 
would be denied a seat in the Senate, 
not because of any positive law, but be- 
cause of a strained interpretation of one 
New Mexico statute to which I shall 
refer in a moment. The majority of the 
committee come here without any stat- 
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utory authority as a basis for their pro- 
posal, without any Federal law on the 
subject, without any precedents of the 
courts of New Mexico or from any of 
the Federal courts, and without any 
precedents of the United States Senate. 
The whole case is to stand or fall, so 
far as law is concerned, upon the sec- 
tion which I shall read from the New 
Mexico statute, the same section which 
the Senator from Wyoming read yester- 
day, and, as I understand the argument, 
it is the section upon which the majority 
stands. It is section 56-366. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have only a short 
time in which to speak, but I yield to the 
Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. HENNINGS. I wondered if the 
Senator would agree with me with ref- 
erence to one point, namely, the state- 
ment the Senator made, as I understood 
it, relating to thousands of people having 
voted irregularly in the State of New 
Mexico. I assume the Senator meant, of 
course, that they had voted irregularly 
perforce because of the failure of the 
election officials to provide the means by 
which to vote properly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I meant they voted in 
the only fashion in which they could 
vote, in view of the fact that the offi- 
cials had failed to supply them with vot- 
ing booths. That is what attorneys or 
lawyers call an irregularity, but it is 
certainly not something which is vital 
in this particular case. 

Mr. President, I desire to read the sec- 
tion on which I understand the case is 
based. The subject of it is the removal 
of ballots from election rooms. That is 
what the authors of it had in mind when 
they wrote these lines: 

Except as in this act (chapter) elsewhere 
provided, no person shall be permitted by 
the judges of election during the conduct 
of any election to remove from the room 
in which the election is being conducted, 
any Official ballot. 


What is being referred to is the re- 
moval of ballots from the room, It is 
for that purpose the provision is made, 
Here is the next sentence: 


No ballot so removed and marked— 


It must be a ballot that has been re- 
moved from the room. In some way it 
might be marked later or outside the 
room, and then brought back, in order 
to comply with the statute. But the 
wording is: 

No ballot so removed and marked, except 
in the proper booths under the supervision 
of the election officials, as provided in this 
act (chapter). 


Those words refer to the ballot that 
was removed. Then the provision of the 
law is: 

No ballot * * * shall be deposited in any 
ballot box or counted or canvassed by any 
election officials or canvassing board. 


In other words, that is the only recog- 
nized legal authority, so far as this case 
is concerned, for refusing to count or 
canvass a ballot. In that case it must 
have been a ballot that had been re- 
moved from the room. That language 
is as clear as it could have been made. 

I respectfully submit that the propo- 
nents are trying to read into the statute 
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an interpretation which would be, “No 
marked ballots shall be counted, unless.” 

The law does not say that. It does not 
say that no marked ballot shall be 
counted unless it shall have been marked 
in a voting booth. The proponents may 
have looked thoroughly, but they cannot 
find any basis of law for such a conten- 
tion. Yet they have tried to read such 
an interpretation into this section of the 
New Mexico Code, which says: “No ballot 
so removed and marked.” 

It must have been a ballot which was 
removed from the room, before there 
can be direct and positive authority to 
fail to count it. 

On such a flimsy ground as that, we 
are asked to unseat a United States Sen- 
ator. I defy any Member of the Sen- 
ate to retire to a private room, and there, 
seated in the calmness and silence of 
that room, to examine his conscience, 
and then to return to the Senate Cham- 
ber and say that he clearly understands 
this section to mean that all ballots 
which were not voted in booths must be 
thrown out. 

The flimsy nature of that law is, 
nevertheless, the only basis on which 
we are asked to disqualify not only 65,000 
or 80,000 voters of New Mexico—but 
240,000. What we are asked to do is to 
disqualify every single ballot which was 
cast in the entire senatorial election in 
New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is 
a justice-of-the-peace court in the 
United States which could convict a 
person on such flimsy testimony as the 
seattering affidavits which have been 
produced. I do not believe there is any 
justice of the peace who would sentence 
a person under such a weak law as is 
involved in this case. This law is the sole 
basis of the claims of the proponents. 
They do not claim to have any prece- 
dents for this action. This statute is the 
sole basis, the sole bottom, upon which 
this case has a legal resting place. 

There is another important point 
about this case, something else which 
the law does not like. The law does not 
like fraud. It does not like fraud in an 
election. Actual fraud will vitiate an 
election. That is the tone and the trend 
of the law. But there is no fraud or ele- 
ment of corruption in this case. It is not 
here; it is not even charged, and cer- 
tainly, therefore, it is not proved. 

Oh, but the proponents say there is 
constructive fraud. That is like saying 
a person is guilty of constructive trea- 
son. It is even worse than saying a 
person is guilty by association. 

Mr. President, when we come to the 
showdown, there is no sound, legal bot- 
tom upon which the case can stand. 

I think there is another very serious 
element in the case. It is not personal 
to the Senator from New Mexico. He 
can survive any ballot which might be 
taken in the Senate. It will not tarnish 
his record any more than it will mine or 
that of any other person. But Mr. 
President, I will tell you what it will do. 
It will set a precedent in the Senate 
which will confront many, many persons 
who will enter the doors of this Chamber 
and hold up their hands to be sworn in. 

We are considering the case of a man 
who ran for the Senate, as others will 
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do in the future. He received a major- 
ity of the votes. He was certified by 
the highest officials of his State, after a 
recount by them, as having been elected 
United States Senator from New Mex- 
ico. His credentials were presented. 
Everything was found to be in order. 
He came to the door of the Senate. The 
door was opened to him to be sworn in. 
Then it was said, “We reserve the right 
to look into this election further.” But 
Senator CHAVEz was sworn in, and he has 
remained in the Senate performing his 
duties. There has not been a scintilla 
of proof showing corruption, unfairness, 
fraud, or any other evil act in connec- 
tion with his conduct during the election. 

More than $200,000 has been spent in 
the State of New Mexico in an attempt 
to find some evidence of corruption— 
anything of that character—without 
success. Finally the investigators came 
up with this flimsy little statute. 

Mr. President, such a situation could 
happen to me, to the present occupant 
of the Chair, or to any other Senator. 
Any of us could be confronted with just 
such a statute as that. But more than 
$200,000 has been spent in an investiga- 
tion by men who were not sworn to up- 
hold the law, but whose instructions 
were to look for anything. Now they 
have come back with a charge of con- 
structive fraud and an interpretation of 
a mild, measly little statute, which would 
afford no basis for a judicial proceeding 
in even a court of a justice of the peace. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the time has not yet come when the 
Senate is prepared to say that any per- 
son who comes to the Senate by the ap- 
proving vote of his people, at the same 
time that some candidates of the other 
party are winning their races in his 
State, must be displaced because of that 
fact. If we have reached that stage, the 
Senator from Florida probably has weak 
claim to his seat in the Senate, because 
his own State voted overwhelmingly for 
the recent presidential candidate of the 
opposing party, who now serves as Pres- 
ident, in the same race in which the Sen- 
ator from Florida was reelected by his 
people. 

No, Mr. President; the fact of the 
matter is that we glory in such evidence 
of independence on the part of our citi- 
zens and on the part of our voters. 
When the time comes that all the people 
in each party in a great State vote in 
exactly the same way, and go to the polls 
dominated solely by partisan feeling, 
this country will not be as fine a country 
in which to live as it now is. 

Time does not permit me to go into 
detail in the pending matter, but I wish 
to call attention to the fact—it has al- 
ready been mentioned in the debate, but 
I think it should be mentioned again— 
that the law of New Mexico allows two 
methods by which an appeal from the 
verdict of the people, as pronounced by 
the State canvassing board, might be 
taken by a candidate who felt he had 
been mistreated. The first method is 
to ask for a recount by the State can- 
vassing board, and the distinguished 
gentleman who was the disappointed 
candidate in the Senate election in New 
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Mexico in 1952 availed himself of that 
particular method. He asked the State 
canvassing board to recanvass and re- 
count the votes of over 200 of the elec- 
tion precincts. = 

I think the defeated gentleman could 
be trusted not to go to those precincts 
and those counties in which he felt no 
evidence could be disclosed as to im- 
proper practices on the part of either 
the successful candidate, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico, or his friends and supporters. I 
think that General Hurley was well 
enough advised to go to those parts of 
the State and those poll boxes where, 
in his opinion and the opinion of his 
friends, there would have been a major 
chance for him to gain votes against 
Senator CHavez, and either to reduce the 
majority held by Senator CHavez or to 
overturn it entirely. Of course, General 
Hurley hoped to overturn it entirely. 

As a matter of fact, the State can- 
vassing board had reported, first that 
Senator CHAvxz had carried the election 
by 5,071 votes. When the recount was 
taken, after 3 or 4 laborious days of work 
by the State canvassing board, under 
the recount application which I have 
mentioned, it was found that, instead of 
having lost votes in the recount, Senator 
Cuavez had gained 304 votes against the 
distinguished gentleman who had been 
his opponent, but who had been defeated 
in the election of November 1952. The 
Cuavez lead was announced as 5,375 
votes. 

A second method is provided by New 
Mexico—an appeal to the courts, but 
General Hurley did not see fit to avail 
himself of such an appeal, and he had 
a perfect right to make that decision. 
Instead, he came to the Senate with a 
petition asking for the unseating of Sen- 
ator Cuavez and for the seating of him- 
self, on the ground that he had been un- 
lawfully and fraudulently deprived of 
the fruits of what he claimed had been 
a victory at the polls, instead of a de- 
feat of himself as the candidate of the 
Republican Party for the Senate. 

Mr. President, an able committee of 
the Senate has spent a great deal of 
money and time in making what I am 
sure was a fairly complete check of the 
situation. They discovered several 
things. The first thing they ascertained 
was that there was no basis for the peti- 
tion of the contestant, because they 
could not find facts upon which they 
could disqualify Senator CHAVEZ on any 
of the many grounds recited, most of 
which tied in with allegations of fraud. 
They found no evidence of fraud by 
CHAveEz, and they were not able to report 
to the Senate that they recommended the 
seating of General Hurley and the un- 
seating of Senator CHAVEZ. 

They also made a check of a large 
number of the votes cast in New Mexico, 
and it is interesting to note that in the 
only reported Senate check of a county, 
namely, the County of Bernalillo, the 
largest county in the State, the county 
of which Albuquerque is the principal 
city, General Hurley did not recover 
enough votes to get him back on the same 
basis in comparison with the votes cast 
for Senator CHavez as had been shown 
by the first count which immediately fol- 
lowed the election. In added votes Sen- 
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ator CHAVEZ was still ahead in the sec- 
ond recount, as made laboriously by 
this committee and its staff. 

Other recounts were made, and as a 
result of them, and as a result of other 
things, the committee decided, “We can- 
not show any fraud as against Senator 
Cuavez and his adherents, and we can- 
not show by recount that General Hurley 
is entitled to be the Senator from New 
Mexico, so we will go at it on another 
basis.” 

Instead of attempting by their report 
to disqualify and disfranchise certain 
citizens of New Mexico in sufficient num- 
bers to unseat Senator CHavez and to 
seat General Hurley, they instead came 
to the Senate with a report which says, 
in effect, “Let us disfranchise the whole 
voting electorate of the State of New 
Mexico and disqualify the present senior 
Senator, Senator CHAvez, by declaring 
his seat vacant because no valid elec- 
tion was held in 1952.“ That report 
comes on now to be heard. 

I reiterate the fact that after one re- 
count by the State canvassing board, in 
which 304 votes were lost by Mr. Hurley 
instead of gained, and after another 
long and laborious recount by our com- 
mittee in which there was no substantial 
change, and the examination in the only 
county, Bernalillo, in which there was a 
complete recount, showed that Senator 
CHAVEz gained as a result of the two re- 
counts, the committee comes to the Sen- 
ate and says, “Let us declare the seat 
vacant and allow the Governor, who was 
elected in the same race, by the same 
electors, at the same polling places, un- 
der exactly the same conditions, to 
choose someone to fill this seat from 
which we will hurl Senator CHavez,” who 
was sent to the Senate with the certifi- 
cate of election issued by the Governor 
of his State, a member of the other party, 
and the chairman of the State canvass- 
ing board which conducted both of the 
State canvasses I have mentioned. 

It seems clear to me that if we should 
allow that kind of thing to happen, it 
would be a travesty on justice and equity, 
and I would like to put into the RECORD 
again the words of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
DON] as they appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of yesterday—a Senator 
who ranks as a most conscientious man, 
and who on this situation said: 

Because it seemed to me that that would 
be an illogical position—that is to say, on the 
one hand to deny the seat to the present 
holder, the senior Senator from New Mexico, 
and on the other hand to open it to an ap- 
pointee of a governor elected at the same 
time—and because it seemed to me that that 
sounded like neither logic nor equity— 


And so forth. Mr. President, we have, 
therefore, that statement of revulsion 
from a distinguished Senator on the 
other side which I think is an outpouring 
from his heart and conscience, and 
which, I believe, will be supported by 
similar views on the part of a great ma- 
jority of the good people of this Nation, 
regardless of their party or regardless of 
where they live. Certainly I agree with 
him in that statement. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. How much time have 
I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 more minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield briefly. 

Mr. LONG. What impresses me is 
that there is no showing by the sub- 
committee that there was fraud involved 
in any of the contests in New Mexico. 
Does the Senator know whether ade- 
quate voting booths have ever been 
available in the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no informa- 
tion as to that, but I know that the elec- 
toral votes of New Mexico for General 
Eisenhower which were counted came 
from the same places, that the votes for 
Governor Mechem came from the same 
places, and the votes for the two Rep- 
resentatives who were elected, statewide, 
came from the same places, and I have 
no information whatever of there hav- 
ing been any difference as between the 
electors who took part in electing the 
various officials mentioned, and deter- 
mining those results, and those who de- 
termined the results in the senatorial 
election. 

Mr. LONG. Nor is there a single 
thing in any report to indicate that the 
arrangements for the 1952 election were 
different from the arrangements in 
previous years. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator. 
It seems to me that, outraged as he was, 
and properly so, by the suggestion that 
comes to the well of the Senate for ac- 
tion, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon made an even More un- 
wise suggestion, that the Senate should 
express its sense and feeling to be that 
it does not think the Governor should 
appoint anyone to fill the vacancy which 
the Senate is ready to declare. 

Mr. President, such a declaration 
would be not only an affront to a free 
State, not only an affront to the Gov- 
ernor of New Mexico who is the chosen 
candidate of the Republican Party in 
this year’s race against the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, but it does vio- 
lence to some of the deepest traditions 
of the American people as engrafted in 
our Constitution. 

I hurry on to call attention to the fact 
that from the very beginning of this 
Nation we have had the theory that each 
State is entitled to have two Senators, 
no more and no less, and that they are 
to participate in the Senate at all times 
and on all questions. 

There was in the first article of the 
original Constitution a provision which 
allowed immediate appointment of a 
Senator in the event there was a vacancy. 
When that was changed by the 17th 
amendment, there was also reenacted 
the same provision regarding filling a 
vacancy, either in a special election or 
by gubernatorial appointment, if the 
legislature had given power to the Gov- 
ernor to make the appointment. The 
reason for adopting such a provision was 
that we did not want to leave any one 
of the States handicapped by having 
only 1 Senator sitting in the Senate, 
while every other State, whether large 
or small, had 2 Senators. 

Not only was that in the beginning in 
the 1st article of the Constitution, not 
only is that the law now in the 17th 
amendment, but in the 5th article of 
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the Federal Constitution is the provi- 
sion that even the people of this Nation 
themselves cannot change that provision 
by a constitutional amendment. It is 
the one thing in all the Constitution so 
sacred as to be safeguarded for all time 
by assuring the right of each sovereign 
State to always have two Senators in this 
body. The Congress is even prevented 
from submitting, and the people from 
adopting, an amendment which would 
take away from a sovereign State 
against its will the right to have two 
voices in the Senate of the United States. 

Yet the present suggestion, which we 
know would not be binding, and which 
is only a pious prayer from the good 
clean heart of one who wants to do the 
right thing, would instead flout and 
flaunt one of the deepest traditions we 
have, in that it suggests and indicates, 
ahead of the time of the appointment of 
a successor, that we in the Senate shall 
not look with favor upon his being 
seated in the Senate. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no doubt about what the 
Governor of New Mexico will do, be- 
cause it is made his positive duty to act 
by section 56-717 of the New Mexico 
statutes which I read: 

Immediately upon the happening of a va- 
cancy in the office of United States Senator, 
the Governor shall make a temporary ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancy until such 
time as such vacancy shall be filled by an 
election, as herein provided. 


Mr. President, notwithstanding all 
the Federal constitutional provisions I 
have mentioned; and notwithstanding 
the fact that the State of New Mexico, 
in response to an offer made to it in our 
Constitution, has made it the positive 
duty of its Governor to act immediately 
to replace one of its Senators if there is 
a vacancy in the New Mexico senatorial 
delegation, are we to have the Senate 
express, as its sense, that the Governor 
of the State shall violate the State law 
and the Federal constitutional provision 
and the traditions of the Nation, and 
shall leave vacant half of the New Mex- 
ico representation in the Senate until 
an election can be held? 

Mr. President, I have never heard a 
more unsound suggestion during the 
nearly 8 years I have served in the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). The time allotted 
to the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Indiana 
LMr. JENNER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on this most unpleasant subject, 
namely, the election contest now before 
the Senate of the United States. 

First, Mr. President, I desire to com- 
pliment the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Porter] for the fine job they 
have done in discharging their very un- 
pleasant duty as Members of the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections, 
which is a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, of 
which I am chairman. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time, 
nor will it be the last, for a matter of 
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this type to be before this august body. 
Within my short membership in the 
Senate, the Senate has considered vari- 
ous Senatorial election contests. From 
reading the history books, I know that 
such election contests have frequently 
come before the Senate. 

As a matter of fact, the likelihood of 
such situations was recognized when, in 
formulating and adopting the rules and 
regulations to govern the proceedings of 
this body, we provided for a Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to consider and dispose of cases such as 
the one before the Senate today. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
we have to be burdened with such con- 
troversies, because they are expensive 
and troublesome, and they are never 
pleasant. It seems that New Mexico has 
had a litle more than its fair share of 
election contests. 

The issue before the Senate, as I see 
it, is simple and clear. In the first place, 
New Mexico has one of the finest election 
codes enacted by any State of the entire 
Union; but New Mexico never uses it. 

So this case is before us today, on a 
resolution of the full Committee on 
Rules and Administration, by a straight 
party vote, as one might expect, declar- 
ing it to be the sense of the Senate that 
there was no Senatorial election in New 
Mexico in 1952. ; 

I am happy to state that there is no 
imputation of bad motives on the part 
of Senator CHAVEZ. No one charges him 
with fraud. He is not actually involved 
in this contest. What really is involved 
is the nonfeasance of the election offi- 
cials of one of our great States, and Sen- 
ator CHAvxz is only incidentally drawn 
into the conflict because of the non- 
feasance of the New Mexico election offi- 
cials and their disregard of one of the 
finest election codes that could possibly 
ee into the statute books of any 

Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss 
all the details of this matter, because 
yesterday the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett] did a perfect job, and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER] 
and other Senators have also spoken on 
the merits and the whys and wherefores 
of this case. 

There is one matter that I wish to 
discuss. Last Wednesday on this floor 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHavez] spoke briefly in connec- 
tion with the contest now before us and 
the national publicity that has attended 
it. In those remarks he accused mem- 
bers of the press, the radio broadcasters 
and some commentators of “Libels, in- 
sinuations, and innuendoes.” 

The senior Senator from New Mexico 
further stated: 

My State has been slandered and libeled 
from one end to the other. 


Senator CHAvxz did not insert into the 
record the nature of the so-called slan- 
der and libel made by the press and 
radio. 

I could not believe that our free press 
and radio should be arbitrarily de- 
nounced on this floor without a presen- 
tation of the facts. That is why I began 
searching the editorial pages of our 
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Nation’s great newspapers for the evi- 
dence. Permit me to read a few lines of 
the editorial comments on the New Mex- 
ico senatorial contest: 

Let us begin in our Capital City. The 
Washington Daily News, one of 19 
Scripps-Howard papers located through- 
out the Nation, had this to say in a fea- 
ture editorial, entitled, “Decency Is Not 
Partisan”: 

Next week the Senate will vote on whether 
to uphold honesty in the election of its 
Members or to abide fraud. 

It is due to decide whether to accept or 
reject the report of its committee which 
investigated the 1952 senatorial election in 
New Mexico. 

The report recommends that Senator DEN- 
NIS CHAVEZ, a Democrat, be unseated and 
his place in the Senate declared vacant. It 
bases its recommendation on findings of 
“flagrant” violations of the constitutional 
rights of some 55,000 New Mexico voters who 
were deprived of a secret ballot. It also 
charges “fraudulent alteration” affecting 
some 17,000 ballots and “illegal destruction” 
of more than 13,000 ballots. 

All this, the investigating committee finds, 
so clouded the otherwise close result that in 
the committee's judgment there actually was 
no election, in an honest sense. 

Democrats who so far have come to the 
defense of Senator CHAvxz make it clear they 
mean to fight out the issue on partisan lines. 

Democratic claims that the investigators 
spent too much money, that no wrong has 
been attributed to Senator CHavxz and that, 
if the findings are permitted to stand, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower should be deprived of the 
four electoral votes in New Mexico—all these 
claims are beside the point. 

Loss of those four electoral votes would 
not affect the President’s election. The 
money for the investigation will have been 
well spent if it results in a cleanup of New 
Mexico elections. And neither Senator 
CuHavez nor his erstwhile Republican op- 
ponent, Gen. Patrick Hurley, is the issue. 

The issue is the right of free American 
voters—be they in New Mexico or anywhere 
else—to secret ballots, honestly counted. A 
question of decency doesn’t turn on party 
partisanship. 


In the Washington Post, an independ- 
ent newspaper, an editorial of March 13, 
1954 recites that— 


Unless the fraud, nonsecret voting, loose 
registration, and similar malpractices dis- 
closed in the report can be corrected, Con- 
gress should think twice about recognizing 
New Mexican elections in the future. 


The editorial continues: 


The Senate ought to find some means of 
putting that State on notice that similar 
elections will not be tolerated hereafter. 
The subcommittee found that in 163 pre- 
cincts in 22 counties there were no voting 
booths and consequently no secrecy in the 
casting of ballots. 


It was mandatory to have voting 
booths. 


A school principal testified that he voted 
in a schoolroom where other voters, seated 
at desks, were marking their ballots and that 
two election officials attempted to see how he 
was voting. Another voter, 70 years of age, 
said the voters were herded into polling 
places like so many sheep and that in all his 
years of voting in New Mexico had never seen 
a closed booth in use. A county commis- 
sioner testified that the best he could do was 
to arrange tables for the voters. The basic 
3 of voting in secret was flagrantly vio- 

ted. 


While Senator CHavez was in no way 
charged with fraud, the subcommittee re- 
ports that fraudulently altered ballots were 
found in 33 precincts, It claims that 6,000 
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voters might well be disqualified- because 
of illegal assistance, and asserts that illiter- 
ate and handicapped voters were intimi- 
dated. 


The blind and the crippled were not 
protected in their secrecy of the ballot. 
Ican think of nothing worse than a blind 
man being deprived of the secrecy of the 
ballot. 

Quoting further from the Washington 
Post editorial—— 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
yield for one question? 

Mr. JENNER. I have only 20 minutes, 
but I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Has the Senator 
read the excellent editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning? 

Mr. JENNER. Yes; I have read it. 
Earlier I referred to the fact that it had 
been read previously in the debate. 

While we are on this question, yester- 
day the Senator from Missouri said that 
we do not need to worry about the se- 
crecy of the ballot, that a voter could 
put the ballot inside his coat and mark 
it. He stated that a booth was not 
necessary, so long as the ballot was 
secret. 

I want the Senator from Missouri to 
know that, as I understand, there are 
many poor people in New Mexico who 
are entitled to the right to vote, who 
may not have coats in which to hide their 
ballots. 

I continue quoting from the Washing- 
ton Post: 

The State's registration system was found 
to be notoriously lax, and a spot check of 
11 precincts indicated that 109 aliens had 
voted. While the forthcoming minority re- 
port may give a different emphasis to some 
of these findings, it is clear that New 
Mexico ought to be jolted into Americaniza- 
tion of its ballotting system. 


The Washington Sunday Star, another 
independent newspaper, concludes an 
editorial of Sunday, March 14, 1954, with 
the following statement: 

The implications of this record—in a coun- 
try where free elections and the secret ballot 
are keystones of our constitutional rights 
and liberties—should be considered on a 
plane higher than that of pure partisanship 
in a closely divided Senate. 


If it were not the local newspapers to 
which the senior Senator from New Mex- 
ico was referring, could it have been the 
press in other sections of the Nation? 
Could it have been the press in Hartford, 
Conn.? Could it have been the Inde- 
pendent-Democrat Hartford Times 
which concluded in its editorial of 
March 15: 

Undoubtedly, the New Mexican election 
was indefensibly corrupt, and both senatorial 
Se must have known of the pro- 
cedure. 


Or could it have been the Tennessee 
press to which the senior Senator from 
New Mexico had reference? Could it 
have been the independent Nashville 
Banner, the oldest newspaper in Nash- 
ville with a long record of public service 
to the people of Tennessee founded in 
1876? In a feature editorial of March 
12, 1954, it is stated: 

The only question before the Senate, in 
the case of Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New 
Mexico, is, Was he legally elected? 
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Your committee has reported that no 
honest man can determine whether he 
was honestly and legally elected, when 
so many people were disfranchised by 
reason of the fact that there was no 
secrecy in connection with their ballots. 

Further quoting from the Nashville 
Banner: 


That has been the question since 1952, 
when the returns were in and Patrick J. 
Hurley filed charges of wholesale irregulari- 
ties. It was the question when the 83d Con- 
gress convened, and when he finally was 
seated, 

It has been raised with a finality this time, 
for the Senate as a whole to decide—the Sen- 
ate Elections Subcommittee having recom- 
mended that New Mexico’s 1952 senatorial 
election be declared no contest and CHAVEZ 
unseated. 

The question certainly is not whether the 
disputed incumbent is a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. That is entirely beside the point, 
though one would never guess it from the 
party line of cleavage on the committee's 
findings. 

The partisan view surely gives way, as com- 
pletely secondary to the one great premise of 
unquestionable right to the seat in question, 

The issue has been bandied about too long 
already, a circumstance of concern far be- 
yond the boundaries of New Mexico. 

If the returns of that election now are so 
confused as to cast doubt on a majority 
either for DENNIS CHAVEZ or Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, then the no-contest decision is eminently 
proper, leaving it up to the Governor to fill 
the post by appointment. 

Under the Constitution, each House of 
Congress is the judge of the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own members; 
and while relatively few cases have occurred 
in which Members have been unseated on 
charges similar to this one, there are prece- 
dents for it. 

A charge that corrupt methods and prac- 
tices were employed in his election, and that 
the election therefore was invalid, was sus- 
tained by the Senate in the case of Senator 
William Lorimer, Republican, of Illinois, in 
1912, and he was unseated. 

When the 80th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary 1947, the seating of Senator Theodore 
Bilbo, of Mississippi, was challenged. In the 
face of prolonged debate it finally was an- 
nounced that he was voluntarily stepping 
aside because of illness, and he died later 
that year without taking his seat. 

Wholesale irregularities were charged and 
defined, in the New Mexico case—primarily 
violations of the Australian (secret) ballot 
system. Investigation substantiated a con- 
siderable fire giving off that prevalence of 
smoke. If it is confirmed as affecting that 
Chavez margin, the Senate in honesty to it- 
self and to the country it serves has no 
choice, It must unseat him. 


Or perhaps the senior Senator went 
to the great State of Oregon for his evi- 
dence of libels, insinuations and innuen- 
does against the press. Perhaps he went 
to one of the truly great independent Re- 
publican newspapers of the West, the 
Portland Oregonian, which, in an edito- 
rial of March 13, 1954, stated: 

New MExico’s VOTING MESS 

The two-member Republican majority of a 
subcommittee that investigated Chavez’ elec- 
tion, however, was justified in declaring the 
election no contest and moving that his seat 
be vacated. The evidence of election rig- 
ging and fraudulent voting was so conclu- 
sive that the investigators themselves could 
not determine who would legally have been 
elected. With 80,000 ballots thrown out, 
several thousand destroyed, evidence of vot- 
ing by aliens and improper supervision of 
voters requiring assistance of election offi- 
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cials, the whole mess became impossible. A 
recount could not be completed. 


The editorial concludes with this com- 
ment: 

Whatever the Senate may decide to do, 
the sovereign State of New Mexico needs to 
undertake a drastic house cleaning of an 
election system which deprived at least 
55,000 citizens—out of a total voting force 
of 247,000, but with only 141,000 ballots 
examined by the committee—of their con- 
stitutional right to a secret ballot. 


Or if the senior Senator did not go to 
the Far West for his evidence, could he 
have gone to his neighboring great State 
of Texas for his evidence? An edito- 
rial in the independent El Paso (Tex.) 
Herald-Post of November 30, 1953, states, 
in part: 

There is testimony in volume to show that 
the law requiring secrecy of the ballot was 
widely disregarded. The evidence also is 
expected to show fraud, loose registration 
practices, burned ballots, and illegal voter 
assistance. 

While the election was held under New 
Mexico law, and to that extent is a State 


matter, it concerned the membership of 
the Senate. So the integrity of Congress is 
involved. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I con- 
tinue to quote from the El Paso (Tex.) 
Herald-Post: 

Secrecy in voting is a root principle of our 
system of government. Hence, any election 
which flouts that principle is intolerable 
and merits the severest censure and pun- 
ishment. 

This investigation resulted from charges 
and countercharges made by Patrick J. 
Hurley, the defeated Republican candidate 
for the Senate, and Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
the Democratic winner. Chavez supporters 
claim open-view voting has been customary 
in parts of New Mexico and there was noth- 
ing wrong in having it happen again last 
year. 

That argument is as fraudulent as the 
offense it presumes to defend. A wrong 
which strikes at the essence of free Ameri- 
can elections is no less wrong because it 
has become a habit. 

Unless the subcommittee, headed by 
Senator FRANK A. BARRETT, of Wyoming, and 
the Senate itself, regard this kind of cor- 
ruption with the utmost seriousness, they 
will be seriously refiecting on their own 
sense of decency. 


If it were not these great independent 
newspapers scattered from one end of 
our great country to the other to which 
the Senator from New Mexico referred, 
then perhaps it was the press of his own 
State which he accused of libels, insinu- 
ations and inuendos. Permit me to read 
into the Recor an editorial under date 
of Friday, March 12, 1954, taken from 
the Santa Fe New Mexican, one of the 
West's oldest independent newspapers, 
founded in 1849, and, I might add, whose 
editor and publisher is the Honorable 
Robert McKinney, a Democrat and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
during the Truman administration. 
Here is what Mr. McKinney’s newspaper 
states: 

Completion of the Senate Elections Sub- 
committee report on New Mexico's sena- 
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torial election brought a finding that, in 
effect, no election had been held in the 
State for Senator, in view of the many ir- 
regularities. 

In the furor which should develop im- 
mediately over whether or not Senator 
Cuavez should be unseated, the important 
point of tha report should not be forgotten 
by New Mexico voters. Undoubtedly there 
is substance for the highly critical report 
on New Mexico's election picture. And, as 
of this moment, New Mexico hasn't done 
a blessed thing to remedy its miserable 
election code, 

The irregularities which were a part of 
the senatorial election also were a part of 
the election for other offices. And the ir- 
regular conduct of election officials is cer- 
tainly not restricted to the election just 
passed. The forthcoming primary and gen- 
eral elections can be manipulated left or 
right—whichever way is most expedient for 
experience-minded election officials. 

Regardless of the outcome of the present 
vote contest, the people of New Mexico will 
lose a golden opportunity to strike for good 
government if they don’t capitalize on the 
results of the election probe and demand 
revision of the State election code to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards against manipula- 
tion of elections. If the voters of the State 
don’t demand such reforms, we might just 
as well head back to the Dark Ages and 
give up this democracy stuff. 


That is not all the New Mexican has 
said editorially about this contest for 
under date of February 9, 1953, this same 
great newspaper in an editorial con- 
cluded: 


Probably it would be a good thing for 
the Senate investigators to probe deeply 
into the last election and make public every 
instance of skullduggery they find. A few 
good stiff jail raps hung on some of those 
who despoil our right of franchise would 
be a healthy thing. 


From the contestee and his spokes- 
men we have heard many times that 
the people of his State resented our in- 
vestigation and have been slandered by 
it. What does a respected, independent 
newspaper, the Roswell (N. Mex.) Daily 
Record, say about this? I read from a 
March 18, 1954, editorial: 


The fact that a Senate subcommittee will 
bring up the matter of unseating New Mex- 
ico’s Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, Monday, brings 
to mind that some spokesmen who do not 
approve of the report of the committee have 
declared that the recommendation is a re- 
flection upon the people of New Mexico, and 
that they resent it. 

Wholesale irregularities in elections are a 
reflection upon the people of the State, and 
why one should resent the exposure of crook- 
edness and carelessness in selecting State and 
national officers is hard to explain, unless 
those who resent it are in favor of such 
practices. 

It is a reflection upon the people that they 
haye stood for such practices perhaps for 
generations. At least they have been known 
for a great many years, and it has been taken 
for granted that vote stealing and changing 
goes on in certain counties at every elec- 
tion. The old story that some county politi- 
cal leaders get in touch with favored candi- 
dates and ask them how many votes they 
need is not fiction by any means. 

Marking ballots to suit the fancy of elec- 
tion officials also is not fiction, and the list 
of offenses goes on to great length, including 
the burning of ballots illegally. 

Since the people have known these prac- 
tices have been going on all this long time it 
is a refiection upon them that they have 
not done something to stop it, and make 
one’s privilege of franchise something of 
greater value than it is in some places. 
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The people do not have to put up with such 
practices, and where they occur if they are 
more careful about the kind of county offl- 
cials they select they will not continue long. 

Let's wait until we have cleared the record 
before we protest too much. 


From Artesia, N. Mex., comes this 
comment from a newspaper, the Artesia 
Advocate, which prides itself in affiliat- 
ing editorially with the Democrat Party. 
pror the Artesia Advocate of April 7, 


For years we have heard the charge made in 
our State that some successful politician 
stole an election. That is a serious charge. 
We should be interested in determining 
whether it is or isn’t true. It is possible the 
present investigation will prove that it is 
true or if not then it will halt the practice 
which has prevailed. 

We know that ballots have been burned 
in Dona Ana County on two different occa- 
sions. One time these were the primary elec- 
tion ballots at one of the voting precincts. 
The other occasion saw all of the general 
election ballots for the election held last 
November 4 burned on the orders of the dis- 
trict judge. Later the judge said it was an 
honest mistake—he thought the law pro- 
vided for burning of the ballots 90 days after 
the election. The law provides for destroy- 
ing the ballots 90 days after the canvassing 
board adjourns. The time limit for de- 
stroying the ballots had not arrived at the 
time the ballots were burned. 

So if General Hurley is not successful in 
winning the seat in the Senate he definitely 
has rendered a public service to our State 
and election practices will probably under- 
go a change before another election is held. 


How does the Gallup Independent of 
Gallup, N. Mex., the Indian capital of 
the world, feel about our investigation? 

I quote from a Gallup Independent 
editorial appearing in the Roswell Daily 
Record of March 18, 1954: 


No matter what the outcome of the con- 
test to unseat Senator Dennis CHavez in the 
United States Senate, the Gallup Independ- 
ent has the notion that the State of New 
Mexico ought to profit by the election ir- 
regularities that were turned up in the in- 
vestigation. Get elections back on a legal 
and level basis, says the Independent, and 
leave no room for complaints of fraud and 
negligence, 


When the senior Senator from New 
Mexico said that his people had been 
Slandered perhaps he meant Judge 
Scoggin who illegally ordered the burn- 
ing of some 13,000 ballots. The Silver 
City Daily Press editorial quoted in the 
Roswell Daily Record of March 18, 1954, 
has something to say on this subject: 


The Silver City Daily Press declares that 
it is a sad commentary on contemporary 
politics when a judge can illegally burn elec- 
tion ballots and not be indicted for pal- 
pable fraud. The Press refers to Judge 
Scoggin, who authorized destruction of Dona 
Ana County ballots that were due to be 
recounted in the senatorial investigation of 
the Hurley-Chavez election. The Press says 
that the county’s chief enforcer knowingly 
committed a crime against the public. And 
the Press wonders if the voters will have 
gumption enough to kick him off the bench, 


The Las Cruces Sun-News, a large in- 
dependent newspaper of Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., looks at the probe in this light. 
On March 24, 1953, it stated editorially: 

As we have pointed out before, the cry 
that an election was stolen has gone up in 
the State a good many times. It is time 
that we either prove that this is not true 
or that those responsible for dishonesty in 
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our elections be disclosed and the practices 
halted. 

The Hurley investigation will have a ten- 
dency to do just that—create so much fear 
that those who might decide to try and win 
an election by fraud will never attempt it 
again. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Sirs of Maine in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Madam President, be- 
cause of the shortage of time, I ask 
unanimous consent that several addi- 
tional editorials and quotations from 
New Mexican newspapers, together with 
my comments thereon, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and quotations and comments were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A waste of money? An insult to New Mex- 
ico? How does the Farmington Daily Times, 
an outstanding independent newspaper in 
northern New Mexico, answer? From a May 
11, 1953, editorial I quote: 

“The investigation has been attacked as 
a waste of money and as an insult to New 
Mexico, 

“That may be the way they think of it 
in Washington but people out here don't 
share the opinion. 

“Thoughtful New Mexicans don’t think of 
the investigation as a straight party sub- 
ject and they are willing to endure any in- 
sults that might be involved if the investi- 
gation can contribute anything to correcting 
the lax and illegal election practices that have 
developed here.” 

From the eastern half of the State, the 
editorially independent Tucumcari Daily 
News regards our investigation as a “painful 
but welcome remedy if it cures our election 
Alls.“ 

An article taken from the Tucumcari Daily 
News and appearing in the Albuquerque 
Journal of April 25, 1953, reads as follows: 

“The Senate decision to proceed with full- 
dress investigation of New Mexico's recent 
senatorial election promises to bring some 
painful publicity to the State about the way 
we conduct our balloting. But we could 
stand some of that if it would correct some 
of the practices that have grown up here. 

“At some time in the dim past New Mexico 
people became inured to voting in precincts 
without private polling booths. Somewhere 
along the line we became too tired to com- 
plain any more about sloppy and careless 
handling of election records, and we even 
reached the place that we didn't have the 
energy to make much of the fuss about the 
illegal burning of all the ballots marked in 
three counties. 

“Investigators have been shocked about 
things they found in the conduct of our elec- 
tions which we had come to accept as con- 
ventional practice in electing public officials. 
And they expressed surprise about other 
practices which we long ago despaired of 
correcting. 

“Now all of those things are about to be 
moved under a national spotlight and New 
Mexico in all likelihood will be shown up as 
a place of corrupt and sloppy election pro- 
cedure. 

“That’s going to be painful but it will be 
— 5 welcome remedy if it cures our election 


Mr. JENNER. Madam President, I 
have quoted from the Independent and 
Democrat press representing every 
corner of the State of New Mexico. 
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This concluding editorial appeared a 
week or so ago in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico’s largest city, in the most widely 
read newspaper in the State, and the 
only evening newspaper in Albuquerque. 
It is the editorially independent Albu- 
querque Tribune. It has directed its 
editorial to those of us sitting here today 
in solemn judgment of whether or not 
the people of New Mexico freely ex- 
pressed their will for a United States 
Senator on November 4, 1952. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

In its essence, the report of the Senate 
committee investigating the 1952 Chavez- 
Hurley senatorial contest finds that fraud— 
including denial of secrecy of the ballot— 
was so rampant that it is impossible to tell 
who honestly should have been elected. 

The committee recommends, then, that the 
seat held by Senator CHavez be vacated and 
the election be called no contest. 

In the circumstances, this is the only 
logical choice, 

But the final decision is up to the full 
Senate. 

In this election year, with a Senate about 
evenly divided between Republicans and 
Democrats, there is an apparent disposition 
on both sides to duck this issue. 

No amount of evasion can refute the 
evidence. Evasion will not uphold the 
honesty of elections. Evasion will not de- 
fend the integrity of the Senate. 

If the Senate rejects the investigating 
committee’s report, or dodges the issue, it 
will be in the position—clearly—of giving 
its consent to fraud. It will be impugning 
its own moral and legal integrity. This is 
not a vote for political partisans. It is a 
vote for Senators willing to stand up and 
be counted on the constitutional rights of 
free American electors. 


I wish to ask the senior Senator from 
New Mexico if this is the kind of libel 
and slander to which he referred last 
week. Is it libelous to denounce political 
fraud? Is it libelous to fight for every 
citizen’s constitutional right to a secret 
ballot? Is it libelous to champion the 
cause of free expression of the will of 
the people of New Mexico? 

If these things constitute libel and 
slander, then this makes the third time 
in 28 years that the United States Senate 
has heard such charges from a senatorial 
candidate from the State of New Mexico. 
In 1925 from former Senator Holm O. 
Burson, in 1935 from Senator Dennis 
Chavez, and in 1953 from Gen. Patrick 
J. Hurley. All have filed formal com- 
plaints with this body charging that the 
people of New Mexcio were deprived of 
their right freely to choose a United 
States Senator. 

Let us look at the record. What did 
the Honorable Dennis Cuavez charge in 
his petition filed in 1935 when he con- 
tested the election of the then Senator 
Bronson Cutting? 

Allow me to read one of many refer- 
ences he has made to political corrup- 
tion, denial of a secret ballot and ghost- 
voting as practiced in his State. This 
excerpt is from section 5, page 3 of the 
official printed copy for the use of the 
United Statés Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, dated 1935, and 
titled “Petition of DENNIS CHAVEZ”: 

If the unregistered votes hereinafter men- 
tioned and referred to and which, under 
the laws of the State of New Mexico, are void 
and forbidden in mandatory terms to be 
counted or canvassed, which law has been 
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held by the supreme court of the State to 
be mandatory, are excluded from said totals, 
and votes and ballots cast by aliens, insane 
persons, persons who were under age, persons 
who are not citizens of the State of New 
Mexico, persons who voted more than 
once, persons who voted under assumed 
names, persons who voted in the names of 
persons already dead, and persons whose bal- 
lots were unlawfully marked by others, and 
persons whose ballots were marked in dis- 
regard of the laws of the State of New Mex- 
ico intended to preserve the secrecy of the 
ballot, and which ballots were counted and 
canvassed for said Cutting, this petitioner 
would have a substantial majority over Bron- 
son M. Cutting, and ought of right be de- 
clared entitled to the office of the United 
States Senator from the State of New Mex- 
ico instead of said Bronson M. Cutting. 


When I first read Senator CHavxz' peti- 
tion of 1935 I could not help but note the 
similarity of charges made in that peti- 
tion and the one filed last year, 18 years 
later, by Hon. Patrick J. Hurley. In ef- 
fect, both General Hurley and Senator 
CHAVEZ have told this body the same 
story of denial of the free will of the 
people of New Mexico. Only the year in 
which it is told is different. Only the 
magnitude of the offenses is greater. 

With all due respect to the Senator 
from New Mexico, I might say, “The 
chickens have come home to roost.” 

If, in 1954, it is libelous to denounce 
political fraud and denial of the basic 
rights of the people, then I say it was 
just as libelous in 1935, and that the 
senior Senator from New Mexico stands 
guilty of libel along with the Nation’s 
free press, and along with General 
Hurley. 

If this be libel—if this be slander—let 
us thank the Almighty God for those 
courageous individuals who are responsi- 
ble for it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, 
I yield a few minutes to the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, I 
do not know that I can add very much 
to what has already been brought out 
in this debate, except by way of empha- 
sis. I wish to say, before I go into the 
merits of this case, that in 1945 I was 
chairman of a special committee which 
held hearings in connection with a move 
to contest the Senate seat then held by 
the distinguished former Senator from 
Maryland, Mr. O'Conor. The committee 
which I headed held hearings for quite 
some time and submitted its report to a 
successor committee. Instead of adopt- 
ing the report as submitted by the 
special committee, of which I was chair- 
man, the Senate during the succeeding 
80th Congress saw fit to delve into the 
matter further. Bluntly, an additional, 
duplicating investigation was begun in 
order to try to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple of the State of Maryland. On top of 
this, however, an effort was also made to 
deprive the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Krrcore] of his right- 
ful seat in the Senate. After an in- 
vestigation covering over 2 years, during 
which it spent $350,000, the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate rendered its report. This report 
was almost identical to the report which 
had been made some 2 years before by 
the committee of which I was chairman. 
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The expenses of the committee that I 
headed had spent about $30,000, as I 
recall. 

It is true, Madam President, that with 
reference to the New Mexico investiga- 
tion, I have tried to curtail the expenses 
of the special subcommittee, but I be- 
lieve I was on solid ground in my at- 
tempt. As a result of my efforts, there 
was saved since last August the differ- 
ence between $160,000, what was re- 
quested, and $37,000, the amount 
granted. 

What is the situation as developed by 
this committee? General Hurley not 
only tried but succeeded in getting the 
canvassing board in New Mexico to re- 
count the ballots in the New Mexico 
election. When the recount was con- 
ducted in the precincts which were 
selected by General Hurley, instead of 
decreasing the number of votes for 
Senator CHAVEZ, as was charged here, 
the recount increased the total Chavez 
votes by 304. 

Not satisfied with that, however, Gen- 
eral Hurley proceeded to file a petition, 
in which he accused the New Mexico 
commissioners, and all officials who had 
anything to do with the election, with 
everything in the book. He submitted a 
shotgun blast of charges. Soon after 
the petition was filed, the attorney for 
the subcommittee went to New Mexico, 
and an agreement was entered into be- 
tween the attorneys on both sides; 
namely, those representing Mr. Hurley 
and those representing Senator CHAVEZ, 
It was understood that a recount would 
be made in Bernalillo County. There 
seems to be a little difference of opinion 
as to whether the recount should have 
been continued within any other coun- 
ties, but, in my opinion, it is safe to say 
that the intention was to determine 
whether there had been any fraud in 
Bernalillo County. If fraud were dis- 
closed in that county, the investigation 
was to be continued in other counties. 
That, as I understand it, was the agree- 
ment. 

What happened? I believe the ques- 
tion can best be answered by reading an 
excerpt from an editorial that was pub- 
lished in the Albuquerque Journal, a 
newspaper which supported the present 
Republican administration in New Mex- 
ico as well as General Hurley. The 
article complained, among other things, 
that $33,000 a month was being spent in 
the Hurley-Chavez senatorial contest. I 
read the pertinent portions from the edi- 
torial as follows: 

But let’s face the facts. All doesn’t seem 
too well so far. Originally, it was under- 
stood, practically agreed to, that the recount 
would be finished in big Bernalillo County 
before any other county would be dragged 
into the costly investigation. 

The recount in Bernalillo is not yet fin- 
ished—in fact, far from finished. Suddenly 
the Senate subcommittee, through its chief 
counsel, Wellford Ware, called for an opening 
of all the Rio Arriba County boxes for a 
recount. 

There has been no legitimate explanation 
as to the attempt to jump into Rio Arriba 
County boxes before the Bernalillo County 
recount is finished. The lowdown, however, 
is that the recount so far in Bernalillo 
County has shown but little variation from 
the November official count. 
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The contest was based on gross fraud and 
corruption. As of now no semblance of 
fraud or corruption has been discovered and 
only a slight change in the vote—a change 
due only to technical and wholly unimpor- 
tant and unintentional errors. These few 
errors are on both sides, not just one. 

It would seem that a highly partisan 
Republican investigating group, chagrined by 
the failure of Bernalillo County to produce 
any tangible discrepancies, has now seized 
upon Rio Arriba County in a desperate effort 
to salvage some of its investigating prestige. 


That, Madam President, is what the 
Albuquerque Journal had to say. I be- 
lieve “a desperate effort to salvage some 
of its investigating prestige” is the rea- 
son why the subcommittee abandoned 
the procedure under which it had begun. 
A change of tactics from a contest by 
General Hurley, by way of a petition, to 
an independent investigation initiated 
by the Republican members of the sub- 
committee was started. As my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] stated yester- 
day, all of this was done without his 
knowledge or consent. Partisan inves- 
tigators supervised by a partisan attor- 
ney in the person of Mr. Ware, scraped 
and combed the whole State in search 
of political dirt. The evidence taken 
showed no fraud on the part of Senator 
CHAVEZ, nor any fraud on the part of any 
of the officials who conducted the elec- 
tion. All of the ex parte statements 
taken by the investigators likewise 
showed no fraud on the part of Senator 
CHAVEZ, nor against anyone connected 
with his organization. Having heard 
that an investigation of this election was 
undertaken by the FBI at the request of 
General Hurley, I wrote a letter to Attor- 
ney General Brownell, in which I asked 
certain questions. I quote from that 
letter: 

As you may have noticed from the press, 
the Senate Rules Committee will soon con- 
sider a report made by a subcommittee of 
that committee, pe: to the Chavez- 
Hurley election in New Mexico in November 
of 1952. 

I was reliably informed that General Hur- 
ley made many charges of fraud to the FBI, 
and that an investigation was conducted by 
that agency as a result of those charges. I 
am wondering if the FBI reported to you in 
the matter, and if so with what results. 
Were any of the charges made by General 
Hurley well founded? I would appreciate 
knowing what you have done or propose to 
do with such reports as may have been fur- 
nished to you by the FBI. Were any of the 
charges substantiated, and do you intend to 
pursue the matter before the courts? 


I fully expected cooperation from the 
Attorney General’s office, because I was 
reliably informed that an investigation 
had been made. In order to expedite 
matters I sent a telegram under date of 
March 19, 1954, referring to the letter 
which I have just read. I was hopeful 
of obtaining some information as to 
fraud. I finally received from Deputy 
Attorney General William P. Rogers the 
following answer to my inquiry: 

The policy of this Department consistently 
through the years has been that information 
such as you request should not be made 
available to anyone outside the Department. 
When any action is taken which appropri- 
ately may be made public, we will be pleased 


to notify you. 
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It would have been an easy matter for 
the subcommittee to have obtained the 
information so that all the facts could 
be presented to the Senate. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will yield on the 
time of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator. 

The Senator from Louisiana says he 
wants information. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has written to me again that he 
wants the ballots immediately after the 
subcommittee has finished with them. 
He has said he proposes to take some 
action. Is that the information which 
the Senator desires? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the Senator 
from Wyoming given information as to 
the number of charges which were ac- 
tually investigated, and as to what be- 
came of the charges which were investi- 
gated? 

Mr. BARRETT. No; I have no infor- 
mation as to that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish the Senator 
from Wyoming had obtained that infor- 
mation. I understand that of the nu- 
merous charges made only a few have 
not been completely investigated. As to 
those completed, there was no basis for 
prosecution. The few not completed are 
awaiting an inspection of some ballots 
by the investigators. 

So far as fraud is concerned, I was in- 
formed that there was no fraud. 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not know who 
so informed the Senator from Louisiana 
in that respect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator’s sub- 
committee’s report did not contain any 
evidence of fraud, nor did it direct any 
os of fraud against either candi- 

Madam President, we are being asked 
to rely upon statements made ex parte 
to annul the election in question; state- 
ments that have not been presented to 
the Senate in any form except in the 
majority report; statements that were 
more or less obtained in secret without 
the knowledge or consent of the minority 
member of the subcommittee; state- 
ments which the attorneys of Senator 
Cuavez had no opportunity to challenge. 

Time will not permit me to go into 
more detail as to the evidence relied 
upon but I would like to point out just 
one of the misleading statements of the 
law presented to the Senate by the par- 
tisan attorney of the subcommittee here- 
inabove referred to. On page 16 of the 
majority report it is stated, with refer- 
ence to section 56-347 of the New Mex- 
ico election law, as follows: 

To demonstrate and clarify beyond any 
doubt its avowed intention to carry out its 
constitutional mandate to preserve the se- 
crecy of the ballot, the Legislature of New 
Mexico enacted section 56-347, supra, which 
states failure to “substantially comply with 
the provision of the election code designed 
to protect the secrecy and security of the 
ballot * * * the votes of such entire elec- 
tion division shall be rejected.” 

The lack of substantial compliance with 
the provisions of the code requiring voting 
booths will cause the rejection of all the 
votes cast in an entire election division. 
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The Senate will note that, according 
to the law as quoted in the majority re- 
port, mere failure to comply with the 
election code provision “relating to se- 
crecy and security of the ballot’ renders 
“the votes of such entire election divi- 
sion” liable to rejection. 

This is not the law. This is a mis- 
statement of the law. I direct the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the statute in ques- 
tion and in particular to that portion 
which the majority has regarded as so 
inconsequential as to delete from the 
above-quoted statement: 

In any election contest a prima facie show- 
ing that the election officials of any election 
division have failed to substantially comply 
with the provisions of the election code, de- 
signed for protecting the secrecy and sanctity 
of the ballot and the correct recording of 
the names and numbers of the ballots in the 
pollbook, and the entering of the ballot 
numbers in the book of bound original affi- 
davits of registration as herein provided, 
shall cast upon the candidates of the po- 
litical party which had majority representa- 
tion upon the board of election officials for 
such election division the burden of prov- 
ing that no fraud, intimidation, coercion, or 
undue influence was exerted by said election 
Officials, and that the secrecy and purity of 
the ballot were safeguarded and no inten- 
tional evasion of the substantial require- 
ments of the law was made. Upon failure 
to make a showing upon which the trial 
court shall so find, the votes of such entire 
election division shall be rejected: Provided, 
That no such rejection shall be so made 
where it appears to the trial court that the 
election officials ignored the statutory re- 
quirements with the probable intent of pro- 
curing the rejection of the vote of such 
election division. 


Any attorney, Madam President, who 
so deliberately endeavored to deceive a 
court of law would, I feel certain, be im- 
mediately subjected to disbarment pro- 
ceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smiru of Maine in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, one of the first rules 
of equity jurisprudence I learned as a 
student of law was that fraud vitiates 
everything it touches. Fraud vitiates 
every contract known to the law. Fraud 
vitiates every human transaction. 
Fraud is obnoxious to the nostrils of 
every decent human being. There is an- 
other rule of equity which has just the 
same appeal to me: It is equally as strong 
as the first rule I mentioned. In sub- 
stance it is “he who seeks equity, must do 
equity.” If the committee’s report would 
seek equity, let it do equity. With these 
elementals, honest men seldom, if ever, 
disagree. To them I subscribe with every 
particle of my being. It is in the appli- 
cation of the facts in each case that 
men in their conception of these prin- 
ciples differ. 

I have taken a wholly detached view 
of the election contest in New Mexico. 
Let us look at it from all its angles and 
from all its points of view. Ihave a point 
of view which I wish to develop briefiy 
and in just a few words. That there may 
never be any mistake about my position, 
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I have reduced my thoughts to the notes 
I am now following. 

Let me with pardonable pride say that 
I doubt seriously if there is a Member in 
this body who questions the sincerity of 
my purpose in what I am about to say. 

I have read the “findings and con- 
clusions” of the majority opinion on 
pages 3, 4, and 5 of the report. My as- 
signments on the Post Office and Civil 
Service, the Judiciary, and Agriculture 
Committees of the Senate together with 
the other duties each of us have, make it 
impossible for me to read, digest, or 
analyze the evidence which supports or 
negates the “findings and conclusions.” 
From my point of view I am going to as- 
sume that the evidence is in the record. 
I want it understood clearly that I can 
agree 100 percent with those “findings 
and conclusions” and at the same time 
be consistent and wholly disagree with 
the committee’s recommendations, 

First. The committee has not asso- 
ciated DENNIS CHaAvez with a single 
fraudulent vote so far as those findings 
and conclusions are concerned. 

Second. To make Dennis CHAVEZ the 
Guinea pig for an indictment of the elec- 
tion machinery of New Mexico under the 
circumstances set forth in the report in 
the absence of personal wrongdoing on 
his part is wholly unfair, unprecedented, 
and beyond the scope of our authority. 

Third. To punish DENNIS CHAVEZ With- 
out admitting at the same time that the 
alleged fraudulent votes in New Mexico 
elected a Republican governor and were 
cast for a Republican President is to con- 
vict him on the one hand and reward 
the others on the other hand. 

I take it that there is not a single 
Senator in this body who will not sub- 
scribe, as I subscribe, to the abstract 
virtues in the committee’s findings and 
conclusions.” The language adopted is 
most appealing. The virtues extolled 
are most attractive. The historical sen- 
timent in the report is beautifully 
phrased. How utterly meaningless, how 
miserably futile and how pitifully help- 
less does it all become when there is not 
a word, a single syllable or clause and 
not a sentence on pages 3, 4, and 5 of 
the report which says: 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you have a personal 
hand in the fraud in New Mexico.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you personally helped 
to vote the vote of a dead man in New 
Mexico.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you personally helped 
to deprive 55,000 New Mexico citizens of 
their right to vote.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you are personally 
responsible for the breakdown of the 
electoral system in New Mexico.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you helped to pervert 
the secrecy of the ballot in New Mexico.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you personally co- 
erced and intimidated the voters of New 
Mexico,” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you personally pre- 
vented a free election in New Mexico.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you are responsible 
for preventing a free choice by the peo- 
ple of New Mexico.” 

“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you are personally 
responsible for violating the principle 
that a government derives its ‘powers 
from the consent of the governed'.“ 
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“DENNIS CHAVEZ, you are personally re- 
sponsible for the archaic system of elec- 
tions now prevailing in New Mexico.” 

“Now, DENNIS CHavez, for all of these 
evils and wrongdoings in the election in 
1952 in New Mexico, you are personally 
responsible and we are going to declare 
your seat vacant and recommend a new 
election.” 

Do the “conclusions and findings” of 
the committee contain a single count 
like those I have just enumerated? No, 
not one. The committee’s report does 
not so declare. I will ask Senators to 
read pages 2, 3, and 4 of the report, and 
find, if they can, a single charge that 
DENNIS CuAvez is guilty of some per- 
sonal wrongdoing. Point out, I repeat, 
i word, 1 syllable, 1 clause, or 1 sen- 
tence in that report which would in- 
dict DENNIS CHAVEZ personally. The 
burden of the argument, the labor pains 
of the committee, the whole argument, 
is a condemnation of an election system, 
the machinery for the elections in New 
Mexico, rather than a pointing of the 
finger of responsibility to CHavez, whom 
they ask us to make the victim of it. 

Are we to hang the wrongdoing of a 
system on CHavez without, at the same 
time, charging him with the same re- 
sponsibility for establishing a wrong type 
of election machinery? Are we to make 
him the object lesson of our wrath, and 
not at the same time charge him with 
personal responsibility? He who seeks 
equity from me must do equity to me. 

What are some of the other facts in 
the case? Governor Mechem was elect- 
ed by a majority of 18,000 votes. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower carried the State by 
about 27,000 votes; Senator Cuavez had 
a majority of only 5,000 votes. We do 
not have the power and we would not 
assert that power, if we had it, to de- 
clare Governor Mechem’s office vacant. 
Nor would we declare the votes for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower fraudulent. Bear in 
mind, if you please, that the same votes 
which elected Governor Mechem, which 
were cast for President Eisenhower, and 
which were cast for two Representatives 
at Large, were cast at the same polling 
places, in the same precincts, and in the 
same districts, were the votes that elected 
DENNIS CHAVEZ. 

Would the committee have the Senate, 
if it could, set aside all the elections in 
New Mexico? I dare say not. 

In every election contest for the right 
to a seat in this body with which I am 
familiar, the Senate has never unseated 
a man who had not first personally been 
charged and found guilty of some wrong- 
doing. The committee has not the cour- 
age to charge Dennis CHavxz with per- 
sonal wrongdoing. The finger of re- 
sponsibility is never pointed to him per- 
sonally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask for an additional minute. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, I 
allot 1 more minute to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Bear with me, Senators, when I say this 
to you: Suppose in the heyday of the 
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power of our votes on this side of the 
aisle in 1933, in 1936, in 1940, we had at- 
tempted to do what the committee re- 
port would now have us do. The spec- 
tacle and the refiection of that condition 
should now command your consideration, 
and more so in the years to come. The 
precedent you would now establish would 
return to plague you in years to come. 

I contend with all the seriousness that 
possesses my soul that it is wrong to in- 
flict upon Dennis CHAVEZ the conse- 
quences of all the evils so painstakingly 
set forth in the committee report and not 
to charge him at the same time, with a 
single iota of personal wrongdoing in the 
perpetration of those evils. 

If it is right for Governor Mechem to 
hold his office as a Republican Governor 
of New Mexico by these votes, and by this 
sort of election machinery, if it is right 
to cast the electoral vote of New Mexico 
for President Eisenhower, if it is right for 
two Representatives at Large to hold of- 
fice, then why is it wrong to cast only 
5,000 of the more than 55,000 wrong votes 
for Dennis CHAvez? Answer that, if you 
please. 

I will not cast my vote to sustain a 
principle that would maintain Governor 
Mechem in office and permit the free 
electoral votes to go to President Eisen- 
hower and at the same time deny those 
same votes to a respected Member of this 
body. Perish the thought that would 
so prompt my conscience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, I 
allot 5 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. The junior Senator 
from Texas comes from a State which 
borders on the State of New Mexico. 
From the wording of the New Mexico 
election statutes which have been cited 
concerning voting booths, it would ap- 
pear that New Mexico has either bor- 
rowed the Texas statutes, or that the 
statutes of both States come from the 
same source. 

In my State it is required by law that 
in cities of less than 10,000 population 
voting booths be provided for the voters. 
I have voted in a city of less than 10,000 
population ever since I have been of vot- 
ing age, and I have never yet seen a 
voting booth. I say that so that the 
Senate will know that fraud is not neces- 
sarily to be imputed from the failure of 
election officials to follow the statutes 
in the furnishing of voting booths. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield, I wish to correct 
him. The statute of New Mexico is not 
identical with the statute of Texas in 
that respect. Voting booths are required 
and are mandatory in every precinct of 
the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. DANIEL. I must differ with my 
good friend, the Senator from Wyoming, 
because the Texas statute provides that 
voting booths “shall be furnished.” It 
even states that they shall be “used” at 
elections in voting precincts in towns or 
cities of 10,000 inhabitants or less. There 
is another statute applying to those with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
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That statute has been held by the 
Texas courts to be a mandatory statute. 
In an election contest in my State the 
court very properly refused to disfran- 
chise all the people who voted at a certain 
election precinct simply because the offi- 
cials of the election failed to follow the 
mandatory duty of furnishing voting 
booths. That ruling was made in the 
case of Altgelt against Callaghan. There 
was exactly the same kind of contest with 
which the Senate is faced today. 

Mr. BARRETT. Will the Senator give 
me the citation? 

Mr. DANIEL. One hundred and forty- 
four Southwestern, 1166. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The case is cited in 
the minority views. 

Mr. DANIEL. The case is cited on 
page 16 of the minority views. 

This is what the Texas court said in 
that case: 

The provision of the law in regard to vot- 
ing booths is for the purpose of obtaining 
secrecy of the ballot and is peculiarly for the 
benefit of the voter, and while the law in 
regard to the voters preparing their ballots 
in the booth should be enforced, the failure 
to do so would not invalidate the votes of 
those not using the booths, 


So, Madam President, I come from a 
State which has statutes similar to the 
New Mexico statutes, and which has had 
election contests in which this very issue 
has been raised. The courts of Texas 
have stated that the law as to voting 
booths should be followed, but that when 
the election officials fail to follow the 
law, the voters are not to be disfran- 
chised, because they were not at fault. 

It is possible to cast a secret ballot ata 
desk or table, in a room if not too many 
people are admitted, without voting 
booths and curtains being provided. If 
not, then the junior Senator from Texas 
has not cast a legal ballot in his lifetime. 
As I have stated, in my voting precinct 
we always vote at tables, although our 
law states that voting booths shall be 
provided. Of course, the law should be 
followed, but I do not know of any sim- 
ilar precincts in my State in which the 
law is followed. There is no fraud in 
that; it is simply that the election judges 
and the voters believe that they can 
vote secretly at separate tables without 
booths, and they have followed that 
practice for many years. I point this out 
so the Members of the Senate will know 
that at least in one other State the vot- 
ing-booth law is not being followed, even 
though it is mandatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. DANIEL. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas 1 additional minute. 

Mr. DANIEL. Even though the law is 
mandatory on the election officials, it is 
not mandatory on the voters, and the 
courts of Texas refuse to disfranchise the 
people when election officials fail in their 
duties. 

In the present contest, no fraud is at- 
tributed to Senator CHAvxZ, and no fraud 
is attributed to the voters of New Mexico. 
The only irregularity or failure is on the 
part of the election officials. I wish to 
say I shall not cast my vote for the dis- 
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franchisement of all the voters of New 
Mexico merely because some of their 
election officials failed to do their duty. 

Mr. BARRETT. I allot myself 1 min- 
ute, Madam President, 

I take this time to answer a point 
raised by the Senator from Louisiana. 
He intimated that there was some agree- 
ment between the minority member of 
the subcorimittee and the majority that 
we would end the investigation in New 
Mexico after the conclusion of the re- 
count in Bernalillo County. 

I now read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 7, 1953: 

Mr. Hennings. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. Barrett. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is it not contemplated at 
this time to recount only the ballots in 
Bernalillo County with a view to determin- 
ing from such a sample recount what the 
subcommittee may do as to the ballots in 
the rest of the State? 

Mr. BARRETT. I would say to the Senator 
that I think he is mistaken. The committee 
has decided to make a recount of all the 
ballots in New Mexico. 


Later the Senator from Missouri ques- 
tioned the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
POTTER], who said: 

Mr. Potrer. I should like to reply to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. I be- 
lieve he will recall that it was the consen- 
sus of the subcommittee that there would 
be a recount of the ballots cast in the State 
of New Mexico, and that the first county 
to be considered would be the large county 
of Bernalillo, in which the city of Albuquer- 
que is located. I believe that about 25 per- 
cent of the total votes cast in the State of 
New Mexico are cast in that county. At the 
time of the decision, I think we were more 
or less informally agreed that we would take 
a look to see what we could ascertain in New 
Mexico. I do not believe there was any com- 
mitment that we would do one thing or 
another after looking into the situation in 
the one county. However, according to my 
understanding, the arrangement agreed to 
by the subcommittee was to have a recount 
of all the ballots in the State of New Mexico. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has expired. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Imerely wish to say 
that during the colloquy, I took one po- 
sition, namely, that there had been an 
understanding. My friends and col- 
leagues on the committee took another. 
I still maintain my position that it was 
our understanding that, as a test in a 
so-called pilot county, we would have a 
recount taken of the votes cast in Ber- 
nalillo County, the largest county of the 
State, containing approximately 25 per- 
cent of the total population of the State. 

By way of only slight amplification of 
the statement made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
I may say that the important point to 
be remembered throughout, when we are 
considering the matter of mandatory 
law, is whether the law is mandatory 
upon the election officials or whether it 
is mandatory upon the voters. In this 
case the election law is mandatory upon 
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the election officials of the State of New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, 
I now yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, at 
a meeting of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration at which the pend- 
ing resolution was ordered to be reported 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER], inquiry was made as to what the 
investigation in New Mexico had cost. 
I stated from recollection that the cost 
had been approximately $206,000. At 
this time I have before me, and submit 
to the Senate, the exact figures. From 
February 1, 1953, when the investigation 
began, through March 8, 1954, they show 
total expenditure of $207,553.33. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted to the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President—— 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, I 
yield an additional minute to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, the 
statement, which I submit, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, also shows the cost of the 
investigation of the New Mexico Sena- 
torial election contest up to March 15, 
1954, as being $225,116.16, and a total 
cost, including prospective expenditures 
through March 31, of $228,520.24. These 
are the latest figures I could obtain from 
the disbursing office of the Senate. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, a 
statement of the sums paid to person- 
nel of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

There being no objection, the two 
statements were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Tora Cost or New MEXICO INVESTIGATION 


The Senate disbursing office supplied the 
following information regarding disburse- 
ments of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections: 


Expenditures as of Mar. 8, 1954_ $207, 553.33 
Vouchers presented for pay- 
A SA AEA E 
Privileges and elections payroll 
through Mar. 15...----------= 
Salaries of staff members paid 
from Rules Committee work- 
ing on privileges and elections 
Ae E eS N 


Expenses to Mar. 15, 1954_ 
Prospective expenses through 
Mar. 31, 1954: 
Privileges and elections payroll 
Mar. 16 through Mar. 31 
Salaries of staff paid from Rules 
Committee working on privi- 
leges and elections, Mar. 15 
through Mar. 31 


852. 09 
1, 519. 80 


15, 190. 94 
225, 116. 16 


1, 519. 80 


1, 548. 65 


335. 63 


Total spent from Senate 


since Jan. 20, 1953. 228, 520, 24 
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Sums paid to personnel of the Subcommittee 


March 23 
on Privileges and Elections, Feb. 1, 1953, 


through Mar. 8, 1954 


Name and address 


Benson, John W., Baltimore, Md 
Berry, Lewis E., Jr., Cheboygan, Mich.. 
Bishop, John E., Oaklyn, N. J 
Brewer, Patricia E., Albuquerque, N. M 
Brown, Irene, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Dennis, Leonard W., Amarillo, Te 
Drewry, John M., Arlington, Va... 
Florance, Douglas E., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Florance, James J., Minneapolis, Minn 


Garcia, Raymond B., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Gutierrez, Albert, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Hill, Burton S., Sr., Buffalo, Wy7oo 


Jack, Alexander J., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Kemp, L. Stanley, Alexandria, Va 
Lord, Samuel, Jr., Albuquerque, N. 


Majeski, Emma M., Wenonah, N. J. 


Miriani, Barbara A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philbin, Richard E., Almonesson, N. 
Poorbaugh, Jack M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Richardson, Mary S., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Scott, Marilyn E., Terre Haute, Ind 


~ 


Strain, Mary L., Washington, D. O 


Ware, Wellford H., Pitman, N. J. 
Warner, Farley W., Ala 


Webner, Ruth M., Lansing, Mich 
Woolston, Timothy P., Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Bauman, John A., Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Cervantes, Hector H., Albuquerque, N. Mex 


Connelly, James J., Santa Fe, N. Mex 
Ehrlich, Myron G., Washington, D. C 
Hannahs, Fred C., Albuquerque, N. Mex.. 
Hill, Burton 8., Ir. Buffalo, W Yo 
Forma Philip F., Jr., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Linner, Marvin E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Majeski, Robert J., Wenonah, N. . 
May, James A., Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Miller, Robert B., Albuquerque, N, M 


Romero, Eliu E., Albuquerque, N. M: 
Gustafson, Howard S., Campbell, Calif. 


Attorney ſees: 
Quincy D. Adams (paid Mar. 8, 1954) 
A. T. Hannett (paid Mar. 8, 1954) 
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Balance, Mar. 8, 1954 (OoB) 


Annual 


Gross 
salary salary paid 


Feb. 28,1954 | $7,819.96 | $7, 819.92 
July 31,1953 | 10, 818.02] "2! 703.75 
Sept. 30, 1953 7, 819, 96 4, 539. 90 

est do. .. 3,613.89 | 1,304.98 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, 
I yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Hoey]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOEY. Madam President, I am 
jealous of the good name of the Senate 
of the United States. I have the highest 
respect and reverence for the Members 
who constitute this body. I believe in 
their honesty and integrity, and I believe 
they will not wish to follow the recom- 
mendations of the committee in this case. 

I have had some familiarity with elec- 
tion contests. Thirty-three years ago I 
was counsel for an election-contest case 
in the House of Representatives, when 
Dr. Ike Campbell, of North Carolina, 
contested the seat of Robert L. Doughton 
to be a Representative in Congress from 
that district. I argued the case before 
the committee, a majority of whom were 
Republicans, The chairman of the com- 


mittee was the distinguished Representa- 
tive Luce, from Massachusetts. We had 
a full and complete hearing. At the 
conclusion of the argument made on 
that date the committee gave its verdict 
in favor of Representative Doughton and 
demonstrated that partisanship had no 
part in connection with the determina- 
tion of the result of an election contest. 
I thought the Congress of the United 
States was moving in accordance with 
honor and high tradition, and that has 
been the record of the Senate. 

It is true there have been many elec- 
tion contests before the Senate, but I 
think we shall search the records in 
vain to find any contest which has been 
sustained on the basis of testimony 
similar to that produced in this case, 
Certainly we shall find no record to show 
that any Member of this body has been 
unseated on the basis of the allegation 
of specifications similar to those alleged 
in the present contest. 
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What are the two bases upon which 
we are asked to annul the New Mexico 
senatorial election in 1952? Only two 
are basic. One of them is, so we are 
told, that election booths were not pro- 
vided in some of the New Mexico elec- 
tion precincts. The other is, so we are 
told, that information was not given and 
assistance was not rendered to the voters 
in order that they might vote in accord- 
ance with their will. 

The evidence does not disclose that 
any citizen of New Mexico was denied 
the right to vote. The evidence does 
not disclose that any election official of 
the State of New Mexico was guilty of 
fraud. The evidence does not disclose 
that any election official of New Mexico 
deprived any voter of that State of the 
right to participate in the election and 
to have his vote counted. 

In other words, in the entire transac- 
tion there is no proof that fraud was 
committed by any election official, much 
less by the distinguished gentleman who 
is one of the representatives of New 
Mexico in this great body, or by anyone 
representing him. 

I think it is a rather unusual situation 
when we find a committee asking the 
Senate to expel a Senator who has been 
an honored Member for approximately 
19 years and has given devoted public 
service to his State and his Nation when 
the committee admits he has done no 
wrong, that he has not violated any law, 
that he is not guilty of any fraud, that 
he did not use excess money in the elec- 
tion, and when in connection with the 
entire matter no charge refiecting upon 
his honesty or integrity or capacity to 
serve in this body is made. 

Is not that an unusual situation, 
Madam President? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina yield at this time for a 
question? 

Mr. HOEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I take it from what 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
said that he will agree with what I un- 
dertook to say yesterday, namely, that 
this is not the time or the opportunity 
to make an example of Senator CHAVEZ, 
who has served honorably in the Con- 
gress of the United States for 24 years, 
merely because of the failure of some of 
the officials in the State of New Mexico 
fully to comply with the minutiae and 
details of the election laws of New Mex- 
ico. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina agree with me as to that? 

Mr. HOEY. Yes; and I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri for 
asking the question. I was about to em- 
phasize that point. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HOEY. Madam President, I have 
always understood that honor was per- 
sonal, and that disqualification arose be- 
cause of failure to perform one’s duty or 
because of the commission of some wrong 
or some fraud by the person involved or 
by someone acting in his behalf. 

In this case there is no scintilla of evi- 
dence to show that any of the irregular- 
ities which occurred were either procured 
by Senator Cuavez or any friends of his 
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or were the result of any move or desire 
or purpose on his part. 

What does it all mean, Madam Presi- 
dent? We are told, “There were no vot- 
ing booths at some places.” 

Yet it has been fully explained that no 
one was deprived of a right on that ac- 
count, and the law does not impose a 
penalty upon the voter simply because no 
booth was provided for him. 

After all, a voter can go into a fairly 
good-sized schoolroom and mark his 
ballot secretly and privately, if he 
wishes to do so. When no election booth 
is provided, as is said to be the case in 
the election in New Mexico, that was a 
rather good way to handle the situation. 

It may be said that perfect compliance 
with the election laws of the State should 
be expected. However, we cannot ex- 
pect perfection where perfection does 
not exist. 

Although I do not defend at all any 
irregularities in the practices in connec- 
tion with elections, for I think the 
rights of all voters should always be pro- 
tected, yet it would be unfair and anom- 
alous to say that a United States Sena- 
tor should be punished because of some 
election irregularities, and that, in ad- 
dition, all the people of the State of New 
Mexico should be punished because some 
of their election officials did not com- 
ply with the law. 

Madam President, what was the mat- 
ter with the election in New Mexico? 
After all, it ran true to form. For three 
elections prior to this one, the people of 
New Mexico had elected DENNIS CHAVEZ 
as United States Senator from New Mex- 
ico, and had defeated General Hurley 
in his bid for election to the same posi- 
tion. So it had become rather a habit 
with the people of New Mexico to elect 
DENNIS CHAVEZ as one of their United 
States Senators, and to defeat General 
Hurley. Thus, they were running true 
to form and in accordance with the cus- 
toms and habits of the generation. 
Therefore there is nothing unusual 
about it. 

General Hurley had run in elections 
before. He says that such irregulari- 
ties occurred at other times. If he knew 
that, he could have gone before the 
courts of New Mexico and demanded a 
writ of mandamus to force the election 
officials to provide booths at various 
places; but he elected not to do so. 
When he elected not to do so he accepted 
the conditions which existed, and about 
which he knew, and participated in the 
election. It is a late time to come now 
and ask not alone for a recount—which 
went against him—but to ask that the 
entire election in that State be canceled 
out, thus depriving that State of half 
its representation in the United States 
Senate. I think it is a most unusual 
proceeding in many respects. I cannot 
conceive of this body being asked to take 
the position that because of simple ir- 
regularities of this kind we should say 
that the entire election was null and 
void. 

My good friend the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] has asked that the Governor of 
New Mexico be requested not to appoint 
a successor to Senator CuHavez in the 
event it is decided that there was no 
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election. Of course, the Governor of 
New Mexico would have no right to vio- 
late the law and the Constitution, both 
of which provide that he shall make an 
appointment to fill a vacancy when it 
occurs. 

Furthermore, it would be a rather 
unusual thing to say that we are to de- 
prive the people of New Mexico of half 
their representation in the Senate for 
the remainder of this term, and until 
the election in November. 

Is there any reason why such punish- 
ment should be visited upon a State and 
its voters? Is there any reason why 
punishment should be visited upon an 
innocent man who has served his State 
and the Nation in this capacity? We 
have always felt that punishment ought 
to be visited upon those who are guilty, 
those who violate the law, those who 
commit offenses. Throughout our en- 
tire jurisprudence there is no provision 
for punishing the innocent. Yet in this 
contest, if the recommendation of the 
majority of the committee should be ac- 
cepted and acted upon by the Senate, 
we would be imposing punishment upon 
the people of New Mexico and upon the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
My sense of fairness and justice revolts 
against the conception of an adminis- 
tration of justice in that fashion. I do 
not think it is in harmony with the high 
traditions of the Senate and of the Con- 
gress in general through all the years 
and through all-the contests we have 
had, to determine a contest on that basis 
and to deny the elemental principles of 
right and justice to a Senator who has 
served with us for so long and so well, 
and who has made a great record of 
service to his State and to the Nation. 

I believe that as we consider this 
question, the thought will appeal to our 
consciences that when we come to de- 
termine the right, we should apply it in 
the same way as though the contest re- 
lated to our own State. 

There is no Senator who does not know 
that in his State there are some irregu- 
larities; but let it be said that after all 
the investigations which have been made, 
after great sums of money have been ex- 
pended, many witnesses examined, and 
many affidavits procured, there is not a 
scintilla of evidence to show that the re- 
sult would have been different if there 
had been no irregularities. There is 
not a thing to show that Senator CHAVEZ 
profited by any of the iregularities, or 
that General Hurley was disadvantaged 
by any of the irregularities. 

Is it not an unusual thing to say that 
we are going to nullify an election when 
such irregularities as have been present- 
ed do not prove that if there had been 
no irregularities the result would have 
been different? As evidence that that 
was true—that there would have been no 
difference—I cite the fact that when the 
recount was over, instead of losing, Sen- 
ator CHAvEz gained. Therefore, there 
was no change and no detriment to 
General Hurley. The only detriment in 
this case, if the committee report should 
be adopted, would be a detriment to 
Senator CHAvEz, and a detriment to the 
sovereign citizens of New Mexico. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HOEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. It was my pleasure to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
with a distinguished Representative from 
New Mexico who later served as Gov- 
ernor of that State, and then returned 
to the House of Representatives. He re- 
cently told me that he and his lovely 
wife, whom I know, waited in line for 
more than an hour to cast their ballots, 
but because of the crowded conditions 
and the unusual number of voters who 
went to the polls, they were unable to 
cast their ballots in a booth. This for- 
mer Governor, former Representative, 
and present Representative, and his wife 
from that State, marked their ballots, 
as did many other citizens, outside the 
booth, but, nevertheless, he tells me that 
they marked them in secret. Their 
choice was known only to themselves. 
They feel that their ballots should be 
counted and that they should not be dis- 
advantaged. I refer to Hon. JOHN J. 
Dempsey, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of New Mexico. 

Mr, HOEY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The election laws enacted by the State 
of New Mexico to provide booths into 
which voters might go to mark their 
ballots in secret are for the protection of 
the voter. The laws which permit voters 
to receive assistance are for the informa- 
tion and aid of the voters. That does 
not mean that the voter ought to be de- 
prived of his right when such facilities 
are not provided and that we ought to 
take away from him his privilege merely 
because some election official did not pro- 
vide enough booths. 

In this instance we are dealing with 
people who are guilty of nothing wrong. 
It is proposed to take away from them 
their right of suffrage, their sovereignty, 
and to take from the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico his seat in the 
United States Senate. I cannot believe 
that the Senate would wish to perpetuate 
such a wrong. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 

resident, may we have a statement of 
the remaining time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
ponents have 15 minutes, and the pro- 
ponents 37 minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 

Mr. CORDON. Madam President, I 
rise in support of my amendment to the 
pending resolution. I have been some- 
what surprised to find an amendment 
which seeks only to guarantee common 
logic and common sense in a proceeding 
before the Senate so viciously attacked 
on the floor of the Senate. Even Sena- 
tors who are opposing the pending reso- 
lution have taken the position that the 
resolution was incongruous in its effect. 
That was the word used by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri IMr. 
HENNTI Vos] in his minority views. Its 
effect was incongruous, in that in one 
breath it would hold an election in New 
Mexico to be invalid, and in the next 
breath require the appointment of a 
United States Senator by a Governor 
who was elected at that invalid election. 
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Of course, that is incongruous; it is cer- 
tainly wholly illogical, and, so far as tne 
Senator from Oregon is concerned, it 
would create such a situation that he 
could not in good conscience vote for the 
pending resolution, even though other- 
wise all the facts justifying the adop- 
tion of the resolution were found to be 
present. 

In substance, this amendment simply 
states that the view of the Senate is that 
a successor to Senator CHAVEZ—if he 
should be unseated—should come into 
the Senate only pursuant to an election 
under the laws of the State of New 
Mexico. 

Madam President, I understand that 
some question has been raised with re- 
spect to the constitutionality of such a 
provision. That question certainly 
would not be raised by a lawyer. I doubt 
whether it would be raised by a layman 
who understood the word “constitution- 
ality.” Constitutionality has nothing 
whatever to do with it. In the first place, 
the language has no legal effect. It is 
a statement by the Senate that if the 
resolution is adopted, and the Senate 
thereby holds the election in New Mex- 
ico to be invalid, the Senate feels that 
the seat which is vacant should not be 
filled by a Governor who was elected at 
the same invalid election. It means 
nothing more. 

There is no legal effect attaching to it, 
because if the Governor of New Mexico, 
in the event the resolution should be 
agreed to, with or without the amend- 
ment being attached to it, were to ap- 
point anyone to fill the vacant seat and 
that person were to come to the Senate 
equipped with a proper certificate of ap- 
pointment, it would be up to the Senate 
either to question his coming and de- 
termine whether he should or should not 
take the seat, or he would be seated on 
the basis of the certificate of appoint- 
ment from the Governor of New Mexico. 

However, it seems to me that if the 
Senate were to find, under the evidence, 
so far as I have been able to get it, that 
the election was so mishandled that it 
could not be said to have been a valid 
election, then certainly the Governor of 
New Mexico, who was elected at the same 
election, should at least have before him 
something from the Senate indicative 
of the Senate’s views with respect to any 
action that might be taken by him. 

Of course, there is an anomaly in the 
situation; there is no question about 
that; but the anomaly is more seeming 
than real. We must understand that 
the Senate can only act with respect to 
the qualifications of its Members. It 
cannot declare any election void with re- 
spect to anyone else but its Members. 
There is no judicial effect to any deci- 
sion by the Senate of the United States 
with respect to anyone except itself. 
Consequently, it can make the finding 
proposed by the majority of the commit- 
tee, and so far as its membership is con- 
cerned it is a valid finding. So far as 
anyone else who may have been declared 
elected at the same election is concerned, 
it has no effect whatever, and can have 
no effect whatever. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 
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Mr. CORDON. I am sorry, but I can- 
not yield in the time I have allotted to 
me. The language of the amendment is 
nothing more than a statement by the 
Senate of the United States that it be- 
lieves, inasmuch as the election is in- 
valid as to the Senate seat, the person 
who was elected Governor at that same 
election should not, by virtue of his po- 
sition resulting from that election, ap- 
point to the Senate anyone who would, 
as the result of that election, be hold- 
ing office under an election which the 
Senate has held to be invalid, 

That is as far as the amendment goes. 
It is a sound amendment, in the view of 
the Senator from Oregon, and it should 
be supported by every thinking Senator 
who believes that there should be logic 
and good sense in all actions taken by 
the United States Senate. 

Before I take my seat I should like 
to say that my position in this matter 
does not in any way reflect upon the 
honesty, upon the good citizenship, and 
upon the integrity of DENNIS CHAVEZ. 
My vote in this case is based on the fact 
that there was no election in the State of 
New Mexico, and my vote rests upon 
what I find in the record, which is in- 
dicative of a general failure to carry out 
New Mexico's own law. If the Senate is 
barred from passing upon that question, 
then I do not see how, under the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, it can do its 
full duty in passing upon elections and 
upon the qualifications of its member- 
ship. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, 
how much time do we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
seven minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes, 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the body of the RECORD a 
comparison of the cost of the present 
contest with that of the contest in the 
case of O’Conor against Markey, in 1947 
through 1949. 

There being no objection, the compar- 
ative statement was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 


COMPARATIVE ELECTION CONTEST Costs IN- 
VOLVING RECOUNTS 


The following is taken from page 4 of mi- 
nority views, report 1081, part 2: 

“The investigation by the subcommittee 
in this case has required over 13 months, 
and more than $200,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money has been spent in an attempt to es- 
tablish the truth of General Hurley’s alle- 
gations. Spacious offices, elaborately fur- 
nished, were occupied by the chief counsel 
and by subordinates recruited from all over 
the country. The staff was abundantly sup- 
plied with automobiles. 

“It is of interest, parenthetically, to note 
that the expenses involved in the New Mex- 
ico investigation totaled more than twice 
the amount of money ever before expended 
in any election contest in the history of the 
United States Senate.” 

Comparison is made with the O’Conor- 
Markey case in which the Maryland sena- 
torial election of 1946 was contested. This 
case involved a recount of approximately an 
equivalent number of paper ballots as did 
the New Mexico contest. The Maryland in- 
vestigation required 18 months (Rept. No. 
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554, 81st Cong., Ist sess.) and cost approxi- 
mately $250,000 (Senator HAYDEN, p. 7082, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 12, 1952.) 
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In addition, attorney fees of $35,313.37 were 
paid by Senate Resolution 127, 81st Con- 


ee ae Ie eae ne 
Number of paper ballots. 
7 
Area in 
Distance from Washington, 
Salaries, transportation, and costs in general 


gress, Ist session, agreed to July 6, 1949. 
O' Conor-Markey Chavez -Hurley 
1953-54. 
Yes. 


Approximate equivalent 
New Mexico, 
121,666. 
2.000 miles. 
Much higher than in the 


1947-49 3 
Investigation cost A E E IEA $199,750 (absolute); $177,250 

(adjusted). 
r A A E E $13,750. 


The above comparison shows how greatly 
exaggerated is the statement that the ex- 
penses involved in the New Mexico investi- 
gation totaled more than twice the amount 
expended in any other election contest in the 
history of the United States Senate. Taking 
into consideration the factors of location, 
area, and higher overall costs, it also shows 
the New Mexico contest cost much less than 
that in Maryland. By comparison, it demon- 
strates the economic conduct of the New 
Mexico investigation. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not have the 
time to yield. I am sorry. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Do the figures in the 
statement the Senator has submitted 
have any reference to any data I gave 
in this connection? 

Mr. BARRETT. I do not believe so. 
The figures show the total expenditures 
in the contest in the Chavez-Hurley con- 
test to be $199,750, and in the O'Conor- 
Markey contest, $250,000 plus $35,313.37 
for attorneys’ fees, which means that the 
O'Conor-Markey contest, which involved 
about the same number of paper ballots, 
cost approximately $85,000 more than 
the Hurley-Chavez contest. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The statement made 
by the Senator from Wyoming must be 
incorrect, because the total amount of 
money spent during the 80th Congress 
by the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections was $350,153.93. Of that 
amount, according to my figures, the 
Maryland contest, namely, the O’Conor- 
Markey contest, cost $145,999, which 
included $35,313.37 for attorneys’ fees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arizona has 
expired. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, I 
may say to the Senator from Arizona 
that the figures I have before me were 
taken from the books in the office of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, and they cover not only the 80th 
Congress, but the years 1947, 1948, and 
1949. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, if 
I may interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. BARRETT. I am sorry, Madam 
President, but I have only a few minutes 
available. 

Yesterday I cited the case of Moore 
against Seymour. Today I wish to in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to the 
case of State against Carswell, which is 


-also a Georgia case. It may be found 


in 50 Southeastern 2d, at page 621. The 
case was decided in 1948, and it affirmed 
the decision in the case of Moore against 
Seymour. 


Madam President, I yield the remain- 
der of the time to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], but before I do 
so—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, if the Senator from Wyoming 
will yield to me for a moment, I should 
like to propound a unanimous-consent 
request, namely, that we may have a 
quorum call without the time consumed 
by it being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Madam President, 
before the Senator from Wyoming yields 
to the Senator from Illinois I should like 
to yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Arizona, so that he may complete his 
statement relating to the cost of the 
various contests to which reference has 
been made. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, I 
should like to insert in the RECORD a 
tabulation taken from the reports of the 
Secretary of the Senate. It shows the 
amount of money expended in the 79th 
Congress to have been $38,326.43; in the 
80th Congress, $350,153.93; and in the 
succeeding Congresses, the 81st and 82d, 
a total of 4 years, $154,701.29. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Taken from reports from the Secretary of 
the Senate] 
A. 1946 (79th Cong.) (1 year) 
Amount authorized: 


S. Res. 224. j—rjç—r—ðv—, $30, 000. 00 
g. Res. 308. „%4 20, 000. 00 
a 50, 000. 00 


11, 373. 57 


38, 626. 43 


Hearings held in Mississippi and Montana, 
investigations in Delaware and Maryland. 


B. 1947, 1948 (80th Cong.) (2 years) 


Authorized: 

B Rio. Mes oe ee $35, 000. 00 
Sc Fees i T O ho es 85, 000. 00 
8 95, 000. 00 
SO: T 100, 000. 00 
67 ae ere 315, 000. 00 
Maryland counsel (S. Res. 127). 35, 313.37 

West Virginia counsel (S. Res. 
325) 10, 000. 00 
Total. — 360,313.37 
Not used — 10. 159. 44 
Spent 350, 153. 93 


Investigations held in West Virginia, Mary- 
land. Second primaries in Texas and Okla- 
homa, 
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C. 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 (81st and 82d Cong.) 
(4 years) 
Authorized 

S. Res. 2800 — $50,000. 00 
S SIl a a = 25,000.00 
Se Re6: 200. ccc end S - 10,000.00 
C 5 nck eu cncusen 75, 000. 00 
Ru a A o nee oe 100, 000. 00 
Ä 260, 000. 00 

Transferred to Barrett subcom- 
Dk Se SS Se 105, 298. 71 
Spentsc 154, 701. 29 


Investigations held in 12 States: Ohio, 
Michigan, New York, Nevada, Florida, Rhode 
Island, Idaho, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Maryland, Maine, and the 
Benton-McCarthy investigation. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the call of the roll be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, an 
election contest is always a very unhappy 
episode. It necessarily involves one who 
sits among us; and, I suppose, try as we 
will, it is impossible completely to subli- 
mate the party zeal and the party feeling 
that often go with it. That is very un- 
derstandable; but I think there is suffi- 
cient flexibility of talent in this Chamber 
so that we can make the proper discount 
for that zeal. We should approach the 
matter, I think, with some caution and 
with some restraint. 

Madam President, there have been 
some election contests in my own State. 
In 1908 a man who had served seven 
terms in the House of Representatives 
was refused a seat in this very body be- 
cause of an alleged corrupt usage and 
practice by which an election was pro- 
cured. I am referring to William Lori- 
mer, of Chicago. 

In 1927 there was another contest in 
the course of which this body refused a 
seat to an elected Senator from the State 
of Illinois, of the name of Frank L. 
Smith, a man whom I had always re- 
garded as an impeccable character. He 
was always so regarded in the State of 
Illinois. Yet, he was refused his seat be- 
cause of the allegation that there was a 
misuse of funds in quantities which 
seemed to denote and to connote that 
perhaps the election had been procured 
by fraud. 

So I have something more than a cas- 
ual interest in the contest which is before 
the Senate today. I try to sublimate my 
own zeal, and for a very good reason. I 
served with Dennis CHAVEZ in the House 
of Representatives in the 73d Congress. 

Mr. BARRETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very briefly. 

Mr. BARRETT. In either of those 
cases, was it charged that the candi- 
dates for Senator, men elected from Illi- 
nois, had themselves been guilty of any 
fraud? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. No, indeed. There 
was no imputation of fraud which had 
attached to them at any time. The issue 
revolved wholly upon what had happened 
in the course of the election. 

I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that in anything I may say today, there 
is no imputation of fraud upon the part 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. I have never disparaged him in 
all my lifetime, so far as I know, and I 
have known him a long time. I have 
known General Hurley, as a matter of 
fact, since the days when he was Secre- 
tary of War. I regard him as a man of 
repute and of high character. 

But, frankly, an election can be in- 
valid without attaching any stigma or 
odium to the principals who may have 
been involved because we are dealing, 
first of all, with zeal and, sometimes, the 
misconduct of party workers. Conse- 
quently, we are dealing with organiza- 
tional tactics in a political campaign. 

For years there was a standing canard 
that when a Republican ran for the 
Senate in the State of Illinois he could 
proceed on the theory that he had to dis- 
count 100,000 votes when he started, be- 
cause there would be thievery to that 
extent in the northern end of the State. 
That is a very unhappy statement to 
make. 

From time to time, attorneys general 
have been on the ticket, running upon 
the basis of clean campaigns and clean 
elections in the State of Illinois. So, 
certainly, when a man was elected and a 
contest developed, it was not a case of 
imputing moral turpitude to him, but 
rather that because of the vagaries and 
elements of misconduct in the organiza- 
tion, and in the tactics of the organ- 
ization, the election had been invalid. 

I had a similar experience when I 
first ran for Congress. I lost in the 
primary by 1,100 votes. Friends barged 
in right away to say there had to be a 
contest; that I must contest the elec- 
tion. I never felt that I wanted to do it. 

On the other hand, I do not believe 
the Senate can shirk an issue which 
contains an element of morality, a fun- 
damental element of the purity of the 
ballot, which is exactly what is involved 
in this case. A constitutional duty rests 
upon the Senate, because the Constitu- 
tion provides that the Senate shall be 
the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its Members, 

No voice has been raised about the 
qualifications of the Senator from New 
Mexico in his individual capacity. The 
question which has been raised is with 
respect to the election and the returns, 
and nothing more. Consequently, the 
Senator from New Mexico does not be- 
come an issue in this case at all. 

Essentially the facts already have been 
noted. I shall not trespass on the pa- 
tience of the Senate by going into them 
too deeply. But when all is said and 
done, the gist of the findings which are 
before the Senate is, first of all, that 
there was a violation of the mandatory 
secrecy law of the State of New Mexico, 
which affected some 55,000 voters. I 
do not believe that either the figure or 
the assertion actually has been con- 
tested. The fact is that 55,000 votes in 
this election are suspect, and that is 
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something to which the Senate must 
look. 

The second element before the Sen- 
ate is a violation of the assistance law, 
because some 4,000 allegedly illiterate, 
blind, and handicapped voters were as- 
sisted in a way which certainly per- 
suades me, after an examination of the 
record, that there was a violation of the 
law on that point. 

The third element before the Senate 
is fraudulent alterations of ballots in 
33 precincts. I do not pretend to say, 
because I have not lived with this mat- 
ter, how many votes were actually af- 
fected; but certainly 17,325 votes were 
involved in those precincts. As I ex- 
amined the allegations in some of the 
affidavits, certainly those votes were sus- 
pect. 

The fourth item was the premature 
destruction in six counties of New Mex- 
ico, of 13,000 ballots by court order, in 
clear violation of law. There is a rather 
interesting observation about those 
burned ballots, and I wish to refer to 
that matter first, because I think it is 
of transcendent importance. Let me 
show how the minority views err, so far 
as the burning of ballots in Dona Ana, 
Lincoln, and Otero Counties is con- 
cerned. The minority member of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], at page 
38 of the minority views, says: 

It appears that the ballots in these coun- 
ties were burned by order of the district 
judge prior to the expiration of the time re- 
quired by law. I do not attempt to justify 
their premature destruction. However, in 
order to place this matter in its proper per- 
spective and to repel the veiled illusions of 
fraudulent intent which the majority report 


contains, I must make a few points in this 
connection. 


Here is the point he makes: 

This subcommittee sent a telegram on 
February 4, 1953, advising the county clerks 
and district Judges throughout the State of 
New Mexico of its intention to investigate 
the United States senatorial election held in 
New Mexico on November 4, 1953. 


The next sentence, which is printed in 
italics, reads: 


By that time, all of the ballots in ques- 
tion had already been destroyed. 


That telegram went from Washington 
to New Mexico on the fourth day of Feb- 
ruary 1953. What an odd circumstance 
that 2 days before, on the 2d of February 
1953, all the ballots in three of the coun- 
ties of New Mexico should have been 
destroyed by court order. What was 
wrong with that court order? An amaz- 
ing judge sat upon the bench in New 
Mexico. Evidently he could not have 
examined the text and terminology of 
the order he issued, because the language 
of the order itself is very plain. It says: 

More than 75 days have elapsed since the 


adjournment of the State canvassing board, 
which convassed the results of said election. 


Madam President, 75 days had not 
elapsed. Only 45 days had elapsed be- 
fore the judge ordered the destruction 
of the ballots. 

But what else? The law is clear that 
there is a statutory duty upon the county 
clerks in New Mexico to handle such 
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matters, and that duty was entirely 
ignored. 

The third point about the amazing 
court order, which caused the destruc- 
tion of those ballots, is that the county 
chairmen of both parties in every county 
were entitled to notice, and there is not 
a shred of evidence in the testimony or 
the affidavits which have been filed to 
indicate that the county chairmen ever 
were notified. 

But that is not the whole story. The 
county clerks should have taken judicial 
notice of what had happened, because it 
was 3 months earlier, on December 8, 
1952, that General Hurley sent notice 
to all county clerks in New Mexico that 
the election would be contested. There 
was notice to every county clerk, there 
was notice to everyone who had an in- 
terest in the matter, that there was to 
be a recount and an examination into the 
ballots. 

Notwithstanding that, Madam Presi- 
dent, 90 days later, by some amazing 
episode, a man upon the district bench in 
New Mexico ordered the burning of the 
ballots. Will the Senate consent to that 
kind of procedure? It seems to me that, 
under those circumstances, all the bal- 
lots would be suspect and would justify 
the action taken by the Senate of the 
United States in dealing with this issue. 

These, then, are the 5 issues in- 
volved: Lack of secrecy, involving 55,000 
votes; illegal assistance, involving 4,000 
votes; ballot alterations, involving 
17,000-plus votes; destruction of ballots, 
involving 13,000 votes, and failure to 
account for 7,000 unused ballots. 

If that is not sufficient justification 
for the United States Senate to take af- 
firmative and favorable action on the 
majority resolution, then I do not know 
how a case is made before the Senate. 

It must be made abundantly clear, 
Madam President, that the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is not in issue this 
afternoon in this body. The Senate is in 
issue. The election system of New Mex- 
ico is in issue; not an individual. 

I would utter no word in this Chamber 
or elsewhere to reflect upon the integrity 
or to impugn the motives of my good 
friend from New Mexico, with whom I 
served in the other body for almost 20 
years, and with whom I have served on 
this side of the Capitol. He is not the 
issue, because we are dealing with the 
adequacy and the sufficiency of an elec- 
tion system. 

It has taken us 60 years to get the 
Australian ballot in this country; and 
what is involved in the ballot? It is 
something more than a mere ballot; it is, 
as a matter of fact, an entire system, 
because what is designed and what is 
understood by the Australian ballot sys- 
tem is, first of all, a printed ballot, which 
is printed under supervision and official 
surveillance. Secondly, it involves a 
booth where a voter can go, uninfluenced 
and unaccoinpanied, unless he is blind or 
illiterate or handicapped, and mark his 
ballot as a free American citizen. Third, 
the system involves a receptacle which is 
sealed, into which the voter can place 
his ballot. Finally, there is provided a 
tabulation, under the supervision of offi- 
cial authority, at which each party, if it 
80 desires, can have a representative or a 
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checker. So we start with a printed bal- 
lot. We include a booth. We include a 
receptacle for the ballot. Finally, we 
include a tabulation, so that there will be 
an official count. 

Madam President, that is what is in- 
volved here; and, on the basis of the evi- 
dence, there were violations of the whole 
spirit and concept of the Australian bal- 
lot system, first, because there was a vio- 
lation of secrecy. That cannot be denied. 
There was a violation of the law relating 
to assistance of illiterates, the blind, and 
the handicapped. There was a violation 
so far as alteration of ballots is con- 
cerned. There was a violation of the law 
by the act of a sovereign judge in order- 
ing the destruction of ballots 2 days 
before he received a telegram from 
Washington that such ballots might be 
impounded and then be subject to a 
recount. 

I heard it stated this morning—and 
it is amazing in view of all the arguments 
we have hard about guarding the secrecy 
of the ballot—that there is involved 
nothing more than a representation or 
bargaining election, where the interest 
of two conflicting units are in issue, 
which may not affect more than 100 or 
200 people of a city. Yet this Chamber 
has rung with stentorian voices indicat- 
ing how interested we were that under 
the Taft-Hartley law, and its predeces- 
sor, the Wagner Act, there had to be 
a guarding of the secrecy of the ballot, 
in order to make sure that there would 
be no tampering. We even sent officials 
from Washington to monitor Taft-Hart- 
ley elections to make sure that the 
secrecy of the ballot was not violated. 
How much more important is it, then, 
when the interests of a whole sovereign 
State are involved? It is the system that 
is involved; it is the State; it is not the 
individual who sits in the Senate today, 
and whom I have always counted as my 
friend. 

The law is so abundantly clear that 
one can read and understand it without 
a fair of bifocals because section 1, arti- 
cle 7, of the New Mexico Constitution, 
states: 

The legislature shall enact such laws as 
will secure the secrecy of the ballot, the 
purity of elections, and guard against the 
abuse of the elective franchise. 


It is inconceivable that Congress, in 
voting on the enabling act by which New 
Mexico came into the sisterhood of 
States, would ever have approved the 
act unless New Mexico first wrote into 
her constitution those solemn words to 
safeguard the sanctity and the purity of 
the ballot. 

If that be the case—and that truth 
can be assumed—then there is a corol- 
lary duty, namely, that on the basis of 
what has been adduced by the investi- 
gation, we now follow through and sup- 
port the majority opinion and declare 
that no election was held, so that large 
groups of people will not have been dis- 
franchised in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. President, much has been made of 
the fact that between $170,000 and $200,- 
000 has been expended in the investiga- 
tion. That is a rather amazing argu- 
ment. The McCarthy committee was 
granted $216,000 by the Senate. Why? 
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In order to ferret out people who had 
fell and evil designs in their hearts and 
who would subvert the free traditions 
and free institutions of this country. 
The Jenner committee was given several 
hundred thousand dollars so that it 
might conduct its explorations and in- 
quiries, to make sure that stealthy peo- 
ple, with subversion in their hearts and 
iniquity in their souls, would not destroy 
the citadel of freedom from within. 

I know of no better way to destroy the 
citadel than to prostitute the ballot. I 
know of no better way to jeopardize the 
future of America than to pooh-pooh 
and to laugh at the idea that here is 
something that is nothing more than a 
frothy issue. This is a fundamental 
question, for when there is lost the sanc- 
tity of the ballot, which is the expressed 
voice of a free citizen, then representa- 
tive government is on the way out, and 
we might as well embrace some foreign 
ideology which knows nothing about the 
free expression of a free citizenry. 

Is $170,000, then, so much? Is $200,- 
000, then, so much? If the amount were 
greater, it still would not be very much 
when one stops to consider the moral 
issue which is involved, and which is be- 
fore the Senate this afternoon. 

I repeat what I said a moment ago 
DENNIS CHAVEZ is not the issue; and I 
trust that, neither by word nor deed of 
mine, expressly or by implication, have I 
attached to him any stigma or any 
odium, or have given any notion that he 
does not still possess the confidence and 
the esteem of all his colleagues in this 
body. But he is not the issue; it is the 
prostitution of the election system in 
the sovereign State of New Mexico. Are 
we going to accept what has been done? 

I was amazed this morning, as I read 
the Washington Fost, to take note of the 
last sentence in an editorial it carried, 
because the title of the editorial is “New 
Mexico Senator,” and the last sentence 
reads as follows: 

The result had better be left alone, and 
the State put on notice to conduct its bal- 
loting more carefully in the future. 


That is like striking with a pink 
powder puff. It is like saying to the 
people of New Mexico who may have 
been guilty of election violations, “Now 
boys, be just a little careful in the future. 
Do not be quite so excessive. Do not be 
quite so gross. Do not be quite so 
flagrant in what you do in the course of 
an election. I admonish you now, with a 
pat on the wrist, in polite social 
language, that you must not do this sort 
of thing. We are now admonishing 
you.” 

What a strange answer that would be, 
to the editorials in some of the news- 
papers of New Mexico, several of which 
are on my desk. I have one here from 
the Albuquerque Tribune. Here is one 
from the New Mexican. I do not know 
what the political complexion of those 
newspapers is. They may be Republi- 
can; the may be Democratic; they may 
be independent; but this I know: that 
the people of New Mexico, after three 
contests, have become utterly weary and 
sick and tired of this kind of perform- 
ance, and they want a house cleaning. 
Where shall they go under such cir- 
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cumstances except to the Senate of the 
United States, because the issue must 
necessarily come here, inasmuch as it 
is our constitutional duty to pass upon 
the elections and returns of our Mem- 
bers, and I do not propose to evade that 
duty on this occasion. 

Mr. President, when it is over, I shall 
abide the result, and I shall go over and 
shake hands with my good friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
whom I have esteemed for a long time. 
But we are dealing with a system. If we 
do not take account of it now, the re- 
sult could be an open invitation to those 
who wish to destroy the ballot elsewhere 
and wish to violate its sanctity, to go 
ahead and, in so doing, to create a con- 
dition which, in truth and in fact, would 
be a menace to the preservation of free, 
representative government in the United 
States. 

The issue is clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bus 
in the chair). The time allotted to the 
Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp several edi- 
torials bearing upon the New Mexico 
election contest. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald of March 23, 1954] 


New Mexico's SENATOR 


Despite serious irregularities in New Mex- 
ico’s election procedures, there seems no 
warrant whatever for unseating Senator 
DENNIS CHavez. The Senate is considering a 
recommendation by an elections subcommit- 
tee that Mr. CHAvez’ seat be vacated. We 
think the Senate will be better advised if it 
heeds the blistering minority view filed by 
Senator HENNINGS, who charges that the 
majority report is so inaccurate that it can 
only serve to mislead the Senate,” that the 
minority member and counsel of the sub- 
committee were “excluded entirely” from 
the group's activities and deliberations, that 
if the Senate unseats Senator CHavez, “it 
will, for the first time in the history of the 
Senate, vote to expel a duly elected United 
States Senator against whom no charge or 
suggestion of election fraud or irregularity 
has been made.” 

The fact is that New Mexico's election 
customs and procedures seem to pay scant 
respect to ballot secrecy. They ought to be 
reformed—and drastically. But nothing in 
the costly, prolonged, and flagrantly partisan 
subcommittee study—it rolled up a bill of 
more than $200,000 paid out of public 
funds—shows that Senator CHavrz or his 
party was responsible for the irregularities 
or profited from them in any way. There 
is nothing, in short, to show that the out- 
come of the election was affected by the 
irregularities. 

If New Mexico's defective procedures makes 
Senator Cuavez’ election invalid, they also 
invalidate, of course, the election of the 
State’s Governor and of its presidential elec- 
tors, indeed of the victors in all the other 
contemporary electoral contests in New Mex- 
ico. The effect would be to disfranchise the 
State’s citizens—a cure rather worse than 
the disease. Senator HENNINGS is quite 
justified in saying that it would “compound 
injustice” to empower the Governor, “who 
was chosen at the same election, under the 
same conditions and circumstances, and by 
the same voters whom the majority now seeks 
to disfranchise—to name a successor to Sen- 
ator CHAVEZ.” The result had better be left 
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alone and the State put on notice to conduct 
its balloting more carefully in the future, 


[From El Creptsculo, Taos, N. Mex.] 
As We SEE Ir From HERE 


The investigation into the Chavez-Hurley 
senatorial contest started the day after elec- 
tion in November of 1952. To date it has, 
therefore, consumed a little over 16 months. 
And to date, with the exception of the pre- 
mature burning of the ballots in three south- 
ern counties, a fact which we knew long 
ago, it has brought up no specific facts to 
prove its contention of widespread irregu- 
larities. 

The investigation committee has, however, 
burnt the smudge pots so successfully that 
the rest of the country is now convinced that 
there is something particularly murky and 
suspicious about New Mexico elections. 

Now, with the completion of the report, a 
great many New Mexicans have themselves 
become convinced that there is something 
very wrong indeed with our election system 
and with our election officials. From news- 
paper editorials to Albuquerque housewives 
being interviewed by reporters, people are 
calling for a cleanup. 


BUT WHY BELIEVE IT? 


But were the election procedures so bad 
as this attitude implies? We doubt it. In 
fact, we say that—at least, as far as Taos 
County is concerned—we think that condi- 
tions were remarkably good. And Taos has 
been considered amongst the most question- 
able of the counties; it was one where the 
Chavez lead was strong. 

Let us take precinct 1-A, the largest pre- 
cinct in the county, which for the most part 
went heavily Republican, but where CHAVEZ 
stayed consistently in the lead throughout 
the count. That, therefore, makes it a “hot” 
precinct in this election contest; in fact, the 
Hurley forces considered it so hot that they 
sent in the notice to impound the ballots on 
election day itself and well in advance of 
the completion of the count. The notice 
reached the election officials around 6:30 in 
the evening, when only about half the bal- 
lots had been tallied. Counting did not 
finish until 8 o’clock the following morning. 


OFFICIALS CHECK ON EACH OTHER 

The group of officials was as follows: 
there was 1 Democratic election judge and 1 
Republican; their duties were to generally 
supervise the election. There was 1 Demo- 
cratic poll clerk and 1 Republican; their 
duties were to see that only properly regis- 
tered voters were allowed to vote. There was 
1 Democratic counting judge and 1 Repub- 
lican; their duties were to total the straight 
ballots, each judge counting those on both 
sides; and in the case of scratched ballots, 
to call out the votes, ballot by ballot, and 
candidate by candidate, to the tally clerks. 
There was 1 Democratic tally clerk and 1 
Republican, their duties being to mark the 
votes on the sheets and make up the totals. 

The Republican officials were able people, 
conscientious on behalf of their cause, and 
not in the least likely to allow the Demo- 
cratic officials to be slipshod. Each side had 
ample opportunity to check the other. At 
the end of the count, all the officials, both 
Democratic and Republican, signed the elec- 
tion report, testifying that to the best of 
their knowledge and belief, the count was 
correct. 

A SECOND WIND 

Without impugning the honesty of the 
officials, people are very likely to question 
the correctness of the result on grounds 
that no man or no woman can count all day 
and all night and remain accurate. However, 
when people are under stress, surprising 
abilities emerge. Experienced election offi- 
cials say that they get a curious second wind, 
and end up actually being more accurate 
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than they would have under normal condi- 
tions. 
NO SECRECY? 

Perhaps the most common charge made 
by the Hurley investigators has been the 
one charging lack of secrecy due to insuffi- 
cient voting booths. 

But let us look at the facts. 

In precinct 1-A County Clerk Mrs. Oak- 
ley set up 5 private booths, which, consid- 
ering the limited election funds at her dis- 
posal, we consider doing well. 

During various periods of the day, there 
was such a crush of voters that many of 
them, businessmen wanting to get back to 
their desks or housewives wanting to get 
home, marked up their ballot wherever there 
was a flat surface and the necessary privacy 
and proceeded to vote. Their way of doing 
it was their own business, and no reason to 
accuse the election officials of violation of 
the secrecy laws. 


INVESTIGATORS DID NOT QUESTION 


The officials of precinct 1-A would have 
been glad to explain these facts to the Hurley 
investigators had they been asked. But they 
were not asked. The investigators never ap- 
proached them. So the precinct remains 
under a cloud, without ever being given the 
opportunity to clear itself. 

Such may well be the case over the rest of 
the State. 

We trust that the people of New Mexico 
will not be pressurized into believing they 
ran a dishonest election when they didn't. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal of 
March 12, 1954 
THE CHAVEZ-HURLEY REPORT 

It is highly doubtful, of course, that the 
United States Senate will finally adopt the 
report of its elections subcommittee and 
throw DENNIS CHavez out of the Senate 
through the process of declaring the New 
Mexico senatorial election null and void—no 
contest. 

But let’s assume that will happen. 
where do we go? 

The subcommittee, through its pretentious 
and high-priced array of investigators sent 
to New Mexico, found that some 80,000 votes 
should be thrown out and that as a result it 
was impossible to determine whether Pat 
Hurley or DENNIS CHavez had been elected. 

As we understand New Mexico law, how- 
ever, each vote at issue must be challenged 
and wholesale blocks of votes cannot be arbi- 
trarily ruled out. 

It is to be noted in this connection that 
the committee doesn't claim all these 80,000 
votes are illegal. It merely claims that in 
precincts in which the votes numbered 80,000 
there were illegal votes and thus all 80,000 
votes, including good and bad, must be 
voided. 

It seems to us that the most serious aspect 
of the report is not how it affects the per- 
sonal fortunes of either Hurley or CHAVEZ. 
Rather, it is the fact that thousands and 
thousands of admittedly legal voters in New 
Mexico would be disfranchised. 

Let’s be a little facetious and continue 
with the analysis. If 80,000 votes were no 
good in the Chavez-Hurley race, then 80,000 
votes were no good in the races for the two 
Congressmen, FERNANDEZ and DEMPSEY. 

If 80,000 votes were illegal in the Senate 
race, they were illegal in the governor's 
race—in every State race. 

Let’s proceed with more fantastic con- 
clusions in this fantastic situation. If there 
is no election in the Senate race, it would 
be up to Mechem to fill the vacancy. But 
would the United States Senate, having 
found the Senate election illegal, accept a 
new Senator named by an illegally elected 
governor? If all our State officials as well 
as our Congressmen were illegally elected, 
and now hold office only because their elec- 
tions were not contested, wouldn’t all the 
appointments made by these officials be 
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illegal? If so, have the taxpayers any re- 
course to get back the salaries of all these 
public officials who hold office illegally? 

Ridiculous? Of course. But no more so 
than for an army of high-paid investigators, 
headed by Chief Counsel Wellford Ware, to 
come to New Mexico, throw operation and 
expense money around like water—more 
than $200,000 of it—and then rather arbi- 
trarily pick out a lump sum of 80,000 votes 
as illegal. 

There’s no question but that the State’s 
election laws in many respects are lax. The 
committee charges it found: Fraudulent 
ballots, cases of voter assistance, violation of 
registration laws, misconduct of election of- 
ficials, voters deprived of their constitutional 
right for a secret ballot. 

We are quite sure discrepancies as listed 
above were found. But how many? It 
wasn’t 80,000 because the committee said: 

“The committee cannot in good conscience 
and justice recommend these ballots be 
counted. Disfranchisement of thousands of 
honest citizens by irresponsible, fraudulent, 
and ineffective administration has made it 
8 to determine a free and honest 
vote.“ 

Thus, we have the committee in the posi- 
tion of disfranchising 80,000 voters though 
it makes no effort to report how many of 
those 80,000 were really illegal votes. 

The report can have one salutary effect. 
It should result in tightening up election 
laws and procedure to the end that hence- 
forth a Senate committee will not be given 
the opportunity of smearing us as a State 
that conducts dishonest and illegal elections. 

Our own inefficient officials and legislatures 
must take the responsibility for this nation- 
wide smear. 

Incidentally, if this “no contest” report 
should stand, Mr. Hurley, who brought the 
contest, probably will also be left holding 
the well-known sack. It isn't likely that 
Governor Mechem would name his party- 
political foe to the post. With Mechem 
running for the Senate, perhaps an East- 
sider would be named. Wesley Quinn, 
Clovis, beaten by Hurley in the primary and 
the Mechem administration's favorite, might 
get the nod. 

Thus it looks like Hurley’s own party 
committee has doublecrossed him in not 
declaring him elected instead of declaring 
neither he nor CHavez elected. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of March 18, 1954] 


SACRED FRANCHISE RIGHT 


Over the long haul it isn't of too grave 
public concern whether Senator CHAVEZ is 
unseated or permitted to retain his seat. 

It doesn't matter too much whether the 
contestant, Patrick Hurley, or someone else 
is given the post by gubernatorial appoint- 
ment if the full United States Senate adopts 
the report of the Elections Subcommittee 
and the whole committee that the voting in 
New Mexico was so snarled up and in some 
cases so fraudulent that there was no con- 
test and that, therefore, neither CHAVEZ nor 
Hurley was elected. 

The personal fortunes of Cuavez, Hurley, 
or anyone else are not deeply involved from 
the public point of view. 

But heavily involved is the public’s sacred 
right of franchise. 

The committee’s no contest report on the 
senatorial contest would have the effect of 
literally disfranchising a large segment of 
the citizenship of a sovereign State of the 
Union. 

It is not to be forgotten that the votes in 
this senatorial election were the same votes 
of both Republicans and Democrats that 
named a Republican governor and gave Mr. 
Eisenhower the State’s electoral vote by a 
decisive margin. 

If the senatorial election is no contest then 
the only reason that the governor’s election 
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and the presidential voting are not of the 
no contest status is because these races were 
not contested. 

The committee found some fraud and 
some cases where strict secrecy of the ballot 
was not observed. It found evidence of 
various types of illegal voting. But, though 
a quarter of a million dollars was spent by 
the subcommittee’s investigators in New 
Mexico, the actual number of illegal votes 
was not pinned down. Instead, the investi- 
gators merely generalized and tossed some 
80,000 votes into the pot as illegal because 
illegal voting was discovered in the precincts 
that made up those 80,000 votes. 

The investigators spent enough money in 
New Mexico to pin down practically every 
vote for Senator in this State. It spent 
enough money to show up with a complete 
recount to the end that it could have re- 
ported exactly how many legal votes CHAVEZ 
got and how many legal votes Hurley got. 

Regardless of how the United States Sen- 
ate finally acts on this contest, it should 
warn future subcommittee election investi- 
gators to do away with the pomp and splen- 
dor, get down to hard work, produce facts 
rather than intangibles. 

New Mexico's sanctity of the ballot must 
be preserved. But integrated in that sanc- 
tity is the all-vital necessity that the right 
of franchise never be forfeited in New Mexico 
by even a single legal vote. 


— 


From the Raton (N. Mex.) Range of January 
18, 1954] 
New Mexico ELECTIONS 

Are elections in New Mexico actually no- 
torious? Are votes stolen easily and widely? 
Are polling places dominated by crooked po- 
litical machines? This columnist doesn’t 
believe it. 

Do you, of your personal knowledge, know 
of any single instance of a fraudulent voting 
in the past 10 years? If you do, you ought 
to report it immediately to the proper au- 
thorities, This columnist doesn't know of 
a single one. I've heard of some, but investi- 
gation always proved the rumors wrong. 

This isn't to say there aren't some cases 
of illegal voting. In elections where more 
than 200,000 votes are cast, it would be 
miraculous if some of those votes were not 
tainted. But those practices don't set New 
Mexico elections so far apart from the rest 
of the Nation as to be notorious. 

As a matter of fact, New Mexico's elec- 
tions are probably far more clean and up- 
right than most of the United States. How 
can a Washington columnist possibly call 
New Mexico elections notorious with the 
stink of Kansas City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York in his nostrils? 


{From the Silver City (N. Mex.) Enterprise 
of May 14, 1953] 


THE ONE-HUNDRED-GRAND SENATOR 


Patrick J. Hurley is a person that New Mex- 
ico can well be proud of. 

He is attractive. His silver mane and 
erect carriage can be admired by those one- 
third his age. 

He is wealthy. Who doesn’t admire that? 

He is charming, he is distinguished. Quite 
an asset for any gentleman, retired or other- 
wise. 

General Hurley has been a striking figure 
throughout our State's history. He is the 
one person who can claim a Cabinet position, 
a special ambassadorship, and a sprinkling 
of United States Army stars from New 
Mexico, 

Yet he is not a New Mexican, practically 
or honestly. 

The general is another border raider, who, 
well financed, crosses from the neighboring 
unfriendly areas of Oklahoma and Texas, to 
claim prestige in the United States Senate. 

At the same time this honored body is 
considering an additional $100,000 appropri- 
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ation to investigate the alleged vote fraud 
of 1952. 
Is Patrick J. Hurley worth that? 
We think not. 
[From the Hobbs (N. Mex.) News-Sun of 
May 27, 1953] 
SLAP AT LEA COUNTY 


We don’t care how much of his wealth Pat 
Hurley wants to blow on contesting the re- 
election of Senator CHavEz, but we do object 
to the disservice he has done Lea County. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., the radio commentator, 
with his usual disregard for fairness, and 
now hot-shot writers for the news syndicates, 
are denouncing New Mexico elections. 

They do not single out any counties or 
areas where there might have been irregu- 
larities, but apply their tarbrush to the 
entire State. 

We do not believe an intentionally dis- 
honest vote was cast in Lea County. There 
may have been some honest mistakes in the 
haste of marking and counting ballots, but 
there was no deliberate cheating. We don't 
vote dead or absent voters or sheep in Lea 
County, nor-yet oil wells. Yet we are being 
dealt in on the general blackening given New 
Mexico. It's criticism we don't deserve. 


{From the Taos (N. Mex.) El Crepusculo] 
REDUCTIO ap ABsURDUM 


There is a law on the statute books in 
Indiana that to rock in a rocking chair on 
Sundays is illegal. There is a law in New 
York State that to make out a check for less 
than a dollar will subject the signer to fine 
or imprisonment. In fact, if all the ridicu- 
lous laws on.our statute books were enforced 
the bulk of the population would be in jail. 

The Hurley-Chavez contest has now been 
reduced to the same absurd level. If all 
ballots marked with ordinary pencil are to 
be thrown out, we should, to be logical, ask 
General Eisenhower to withdraw from the 
Presidency and hold another election in 
which only indelible pencil be used, to de- 
termine whether he or Stevenson belongs 
in the White House. 

The original Hurley charges of widespread 
and deliberate fraud have dwindled into 
foolish technicalities. The Senate commit- 
tees involved would serve their country much 
better by staying in Washington and stick- 
ing to business instead of going around the 
country attracting attention with a much 
ado about nothing. 


— 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of June 5, 1953] 

WHo’s To BLAME FOR THIS ELECTION MESS? 
(By Ed Minteer) 

One of the chief issues in the Chavez- 
Hurley senatorial contest has to do with lack 
of voting booths and other equipment. 

The Hurley complaint emphasizes the lack 
of secrecy of the ballot in that voting booths 
in the last election in many instances were 
wide open to the public gaze. 

The United States Senate elections sub- 
committee now conducting the senatorial 
contest has taken cognizance of this com- 
plaint with the following rule: 

“Flagrant violation of the secrecy of the 
ballot in a precinct shall be considered by 
a subcommittee as a basis for rejecting the 
entire vote of such precinct irrespective of 
the existing or inadequacy of the voting 
booths or compartments in the precinct." 

The technicalities of the situation are of 
some importance. But not as important as 
to whether the free will of the people was 
expressed in the senatorial election. 

If we didn’t have enough yoting booths, 
if we didn’t have enough equipment in some 
instances—whose fault? Certainly not that 
of the Senator whose right for his seat is 
now contested by Pat Hurley. Certainly the 
fault is not with the people who expressed 
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their will at such polls as a negligent set of 
officials may have set up. 

No doubt there was a shortage of money 
in many New Mexico counties to provide 
properly equipped voting booths in last No- 
vember's election. 

State Tax Commissioner Fred Moxey says: 
“All of the counties try to set aside money 
for the bare essentials of holding elections. 
But few of them have through the years 
had money for added equipment.” 

Obviously we need more money for the 
proper conduct of our elections. Moxey asks 
where we can get it. That’s one of the 
questions that Mr. Moxey should answer 
instead of asking. 

Moxey points out that “to increase the 
taxes for general county operations, includ- 
ing election costs, the constitutional limita- 
tion of 5 mills on the dollar valuation 
would have to be lifted by a constitutional 
amendment. 

The county commissioners fix the county 
budget and allocate available funds to the 
various needs. “Our responsibility as a tax 
commission,” says Moxey, “is to keep levies 
within the legal limits and to establish the 
income of each county.” 

That’s true. Maybe there is not a strict 
legal responsibility on the part of the State 
tax commission but there seems to us to 
be a terrific moral responsibility that it 
would, at least, advise and urge that suffi- 
cient moneys be set up for the proper con- 
duct of our elections. 

Moxey wants to know, for instance, what 

would happen to the indigent fund in some 
county, if we should budget money for vot- 
ing machines. And where would the court 
fund be? 
We would ask—where would any fund be? 
But one fund that never should be let down 
is the fund that provides for elections ac- 
cording to law. Apparently the State tax 
eommission has given little heed to this vital 
matter. 

It has merely, in rather a perfunctory man- 
ner, checked the mill levy requirements, 
given a hurried O. K. to various county 
budgets and rushed away without determin- 
ing whether sufficient funds had been pro- 
vided to carry on a free and adequate election. 

Says Moxey: “The furnishing of more 
money for elections is not a question for us 
or the county commissioners and there is no 
room for buckpassing. It goes back to the 
fact that the people must realize they can't 
have these services without paying for them.” 

What an asinine excuse. 

If the tax commission with its control over 
county budgets and the county commissions 
with their administrative powers can't pro- 
duce enough funds for legal and properly 
conducted elections, then we are in mighty 
bad shape. To blame the people rather than 
the duly elected or appointed officials rep- 
resents the last straw in putrid alibis. 

If the tax commission doesn't posesses the 
authority and the will to act in such impor- 
tant matters as challenging the various 
county commissions as to whether sufficient 
money has been set up for legal and efficient 
elections, then the State tax commission is 
of little value to the people and should be 
abolished in behalf of governmental econ- 
omy. 

The situation in Bernalillo County was not 
quite the same as in other New Mexico coun- 
ties. In this county there was plenty of 
money. The State finance board approved 
the county commission’s request for all the 
funds needed in the election. 

In Bernalillo County there was plenty of 
equipment and election supplies. The fault 
was that the county commissioners failed to 
look ahead and estimate the voting rush. 
The commissioners did not visualize that the 
registration would mount to unprecedented 
heights. All too late it was realized that the 
precincts should have been split into more 
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Inexperienced election officials were on the 
job. Many of them did not know the law. 
Voting was so heavy that many ballots were 
marked in the open in violation of the elec- 
tion laws. 

Bernalillo County officials say we have 
grown so fast that it has become a difficult 
matter to budget our election needs and 


costs. 

Many of the ills now charged in the Cha- 
vez-Hurley contest must necessarily revert 
back to the tax commission’s failure and the 
failure in this county of our own officials to 
recognize and recommend minimum election 
needs. 

If the shortage of booths deprived many 
voters in New Mexico of the right of a secret 
ballot, then our duly constituted officials— 
in this case a Republican State administra- 
tion and Republican-controlled election ma- 
chinery in Bernalillo County—and not any 
single candidate must accept the blame, 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal of 
June 20, 1953] 
Ler’s DODGE ALL THESE FREAK CONTEST 
DETAILS 
(By Ed Minteer) 

We see that a dozen or so prominent 
Albuquerque citizens’ votes have been chal- 
lenged in the Hurley-Chavez senatorial con- 
test because they showed need of assistance 
in filling out their registration certificates. 

One, according to the cool record, that 
needed assistance was Quincy Q. Adams, chief 
attorney for Hurley. 

Of course, the whole thing is ridiculous. 
What happened is that in some instances 
registration officials erroneously signed regis- 
tration affidavits on lines set aside for wit- 
nesses to marks made by persons who could 
not write their names. 

The registration officials signed on the 
wrong line. As the record stands these regis- 
tration officials signed up to the effect that 
such prominent citizens as Mr. Adams and 
others needed registration assistance—in fact 
could not sign their names. 

Up to date the whole Chavez-Hurley con- 
test is permeated with such ludicrous de- 
velopments and incidents as the challenging 
of some of our better citizens on the grounds 
they needed assistance. 

The people who are conducting this sena- 
torial investigation should pretty well know 
that such challenges as related above are, 
indeed, obnoxious to an intelligent elec- 
torate. The only real issue is: Who got the 
most legal votes? 

It seems to us that the contest charges 
and countercharges have gotten out of hand 
and that such incidents as challenging the 
votes of highly respected citizens on wholly 
technical grounds tends to make a mockery 
of our whole democratic procedure. 

If there is dirt in this senatorial election 
let's dig it up. But it is rather irksome that 
to date the election contest procedure has 
been enmeshed in so many freak and irrele- 
vant details that dodge the real issue of who 
won and who lost. 

We would like to see all the horseplay cut 
out and the contest decided quickly and effi- 
ciently on its pure merits. After all, this 
contest is costing the taxpayers a lot of 
money. 

Let's quit throwing our money away on 
silly challenges and inconsequential byplay 
investigations. It is up to the Senate Elec- 
tions Committee to see that the contest pro- 
ceedings here move along in an orderly, digni- 
ned manner wholly devoid of any partisan 
or political entanglements. 

It is more ridiculous that a contest of this 
sort should go on and on for months. The 
United States Senate has just authorized an 
additional $75,000 to carry on this Hurley- 
Chavez contest. It is all quite annoying to 
the electorate that wants only justice done 
that so many apparently extraneous matters 
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are being injected into an election contest— 
matters that have little ultimate bearing on 
the merits or demerits of the contest. 


Wo Dip WHat To WHom? 
[From Frontier for January 1954] 
(By R. L. Chambers) 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.—New Mexicans were 
surprised at the inconclusive preliminary re- 
port of the Senate subcommittee which in- 
vestigated charges by Gen. Patrick P. Hurley 
that his defeat in 1952 was the result of 
illegal and fraudulent election practices. 
The report contained two major recommen- 
dations: First, elimination of 30,000 ballots 
because they were cast in precincts where 
the secrecy of the ballot was not observed 
(20,000 of these were votes for Senator DEN- 
NIS CHAveEz, 10,000 for Hurley); second, con- 
tinuation of the inquiry, which has already 
cost between $150,000 and $200,000. 

As Hurley lost by only 5,000 votes, the 
10,000 he would pick up if the report were 
accepted and approved by the entire Senate 
would give him a 5,000-vote majority. But 
to the unbiased observer, the finding ap- 
peared unsatisfactory. 

It seemed to many here that it was sig- 
nificant there were no revelations of fraud, 
which charge was the basis for Hurley’s pro- 
test of the election. That the strongest 
charge the subcommittee mustered made was 
violation of secrecy at the polls left some 
Hurley friends displeased. Observed one 
newspaper, the New Mexican, which had been 
supporting Hurley: “Nothing has been hinted 
to indicate the probe uncovered proof of 
any fraud.” 

The recommendation to eliminate 30,000 
votes does not set well here. Senator Frank 
Barrett, Republican, of Wyoming, subcom- 
mittee chairman, said the committee felt 
that in any precinct where even a few votes 
were cast outside booths, all should be can- 
celed. 

To many here this is absurd. For decades, 
New Mexico voters have filled out their bal- 
lots on desks, tables, and on window sills in 
full view of one another. 

The subcommittee recommendation dis- 
turbed one newspaper, the Albuquerque 
Journal, which commented, “Shall 30,000 or 
more New Mexicans be deprived of their 
sacred franchise because election officials in 
certain voting divisions didn’t follow the 
letter of the law in preserving the secrecy of 
the ballot?” It then added * * fraud is 
not charged in the preliminary report.” 

As for the second part of the recommenda- 
tions—to continue the inquiry—observers 
here believe this would merely result in addi- 
tional votes being invalidated on the same 
grounds. The subcommittee in its initial 
investgation made it a point to check those 
areas where Hurley had alleged fraud, coer- 
cion, and ballot buying. 

It is significant that many officials have 
revealed they did not use booths in the 1952 
election. Gov. Edwin L. Mechem, a Republi- 
can, said he simply went into a church parish 
and voted and that anyone could have 
walked into the room when he was there. 
Supreme Court Judge Eugene Lujan marked 
his ballot in the middle of a crowd of voters 
on a gymnasium platform. 

The fact that the subcommittee split along 
party lines in making its recommendations 
causes New Mexicans to wonder whether 
their votes are not being bandied about in 
& contest over control of the United States 
Senate that now has 47 Republicans, 48 
Democrats, and one Independent. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal of 
August 7, 1953] 

GROUP or HENCHMEN "TAKE IN” Mr. HURLEY 
(By Ed Minteer) 

The outburst of Steven A. Alex, aide to 

Patrick J. Hurley, who is contesting elec- 
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tion of Dennis CHavez to the United States 
Senate, to the effect that the Journal and 
the Associated Press had been unfair in news 
presentation, is a pathetic gesture in the now 
seemingly futile efforts of Mr. Hurley to un- 
seat CHAVEZ. 

It is to be noted, however, that so far as 
the Associated Press is concerned Mr. Hur- 
ley has repudiated Mr. Alex’ indictment of 
that service. This has an effect of empha- 
sizing the fact that Hurley has been “taken 
for a ride” by a group of henchmen who ap- 
parently convinced him that all he had to 
do to unseat CHavez was to file a contest 
with a Republican-loaded Senate commit- 
tee 


Patrick Hurley is a man of much ability. 
He has performed meritorious service for his 
country. We can appreciate his 
when the last November vote showed strong 
majorities for Governor Mechem and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower while at the same time on 
the face of the returns he was beaten by 
more than 5,000 votes. 

It would, therefore, not take too much 
coaxing from such henchmen as Alex and 
others to convince him that he had been 
cheated out of the election. Maybe there 
was cheating. We don't know. 

Anyway, it was quite obvious that Mr. Hur- 
ley fell victim to these gentlemen's pleadings 
to go all out in contesting the election with- 
out thoroughly knowing whether there had 
been any considerable amount of graft and 
corruption. 

Nothing wrong with contesting the elec- 
tion. The only wrong thing has been the 
utter wastage of money by which the con- 
test has been conducted. 

Our complaint has not been against a 
contest. We favor rigid contests when there 
is any semblance of misconduct in an elec- 
tion. Rather, our complaint has been 
against the haphazard, prolonged antics of 
the investigating group here. 

Let’s briefly review the picture: The Sen- 
ate subcommittee responsible for the investi- 
gation originally had at its disposal $54,000, 
That soon was gone. The Senate subcom- 
mittee then sought another $150,000. The 
Senate compromised and allowed $75,000. 
This $75,000 is now almost gone. Then it 
was that the $160,000 was asked. The Sen- 
ate balked at the terrific expenditure of 
funds in the contest and just before ad- 
journment allotted $37,500 as a cleanup 
fund to wind up the long drawn out affair. 

The investigating group here is composed 
of many people from outside the State. The 
whole group including the challengers on 
each side numbers almost 50. Non-Albu- 
querque residents are allowed an ex 
account of $9 daily. This $9 is not taxable. 
In this column recently we published a list 
of all the workers and their addresses and 
their salaries. It seems that such publica- 
tion infuriated the investigation chiefs. We 
wonder why? 

This investigation, we believe, could have 
been completed long ago. Only now is Berna- 
lilo County being completed. Bernalillo 
County was booked as the “key” county. The 
recount didn’t show much wrong in this 
county, and so began the drive to recount 
more and more counties, spend more money 
and give some of the henchmen more and 
more of a bonanza holiday with liberal pay 
out here in New Mexico. 

Our complaint has centered on the ob- 
vious observation that the recount had de- 
veloped into a mere narrow, partisan 
squabble rather than into a strict adherence 
to the real issues of the case—the only issue 
being who won and who lost. 

Now about this Alex charge that the Jour- 
nal and its Washington bureau “deliberately 
attempted to distort the facts and have con- 
sistently refused to present the public a fair 


exposition of matters involved in this in- 
vestigation.” 


When this contest was announced the 
Journal advocated and urged that all pro- 
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ceedings be wide open to the press and the 
public, That formula was turned down. 

From that time on Mr. Alex and his aides 
began to feed into their favorite channels 
contest developments that supposedly were 
to be announced only by Wellford H. Ware, 
chief counsel of the Senate Investigation 
Committee. 

Mr. Alex fed into these certain news chan- 
nels highly colored propaganda in behalf of 
his great benefactor, Mr. Hurley. The Jour- 
nal was not one of these channels to absorb 
all this obvious propaganda. The Journal 
was in a position to get the facts about 
the contest developments—no propaganda. 
Thus, Mr. Alex says we were unfair. If it is 
unfair to print the facts rather than propa- 
ganda scattered around by Mr. Alex, then, 
of course, we have been unfair. 

We never told the Journal’s Washington 
bureau what to do other than get the facts. 
In this process our Washington bureau de- 
veloped the now pertinent fact that the 
Senate subcommittee has been getting a 
trifle fed up on the investigating procedure 
out here and as a last “slap” at this pro- 
cedure allotted a mere $37,500 to wind up 
the investigation instead of the $160,000 
sought. 

It is to be regretted that a smart man 
like Mr. Hurley has been, in effect, taken 
in by a group of selfish henchmen. We think 
his contest would have held much more 
prestige and dignity had he launched his 
contest wholly on his own without the aid 
of numerous hangers-on. 

We simply don’t believe it necessary to 
spend a half million dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money to determine who won and 
who lost. We don’t believe it has been in 
the public interest to set up such an expen- 
sive circuslike regime of highly paid people 
from all sectors of the Nation to conduct this 
rather simple Senate election investigation. 

We believe the farce should cease. We 
believe sufficient investigation already has 
been done for the Senate committee to make 
a logical and fair report on whether CHAVEZ 
was elected through fraud and corruption 
as charged by Hurley's aides. 

Let's have this report quickly and call 
it a day. 

[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of December 22, 1953] 
OUR SLANT 
(By Ed Minteer) 

Station KFUN in Las Vegas quoting from 
a Journal editorial notes that its town, like 
Albuquerque, is having garbage truck 
trouble, The radio station says that Las 
Vegas bought its first and only garbage truck 
2 years ago; that the truck is still sitting 
around in a garage and has yet to haul its 
first load of garbage. We don’t know just 
what the trouble is in Las Vegas but we'd 
take a chance and trade our city commission 
to that town for its governing body. 

Suppose you voted in last November's 
election strictly as per the law says in an 
enclosed booth. Suppose 498 others in your 
precinct voted precisely and legally as you 
did. But suppose the 500th voter marked his 
ballot on a table outside the enclosed booth. 
Then what would be your reaction, if because 
of that one on-the-table ballot, that vote, 
your vote, all 500 votes were thrown out? 
That’s what Chairman BARRETT of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Elections would demand. 

Then suppose that in last November's elec- 
tion there was a great rush when you got to 
the polls near closing time. Suppose that 
you realized it would be impossible to wait 
your turn and get into an enclosed booth 
before the deadline. Then suppose under 
these extreme circumstances you got your 
blank ballot, rushed over to a table, quickly 
marked your ballot and deposited it in the 
box just in the nick of time. 

Then suppose because of the manner in 
which you marked your ballot in those hec- 
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tic closing seconds all 500 votes in your pre- 
cinct were voided. But that’s what Chair- 
man Barrett says must be done in the 
Chavez-Hurley contest. 

All the above could happen with or with- 
out laxness on the part of election officials. 
Even conscientious and alert officials might 
not be able in a rush to detect that someone 
voted outside a booth. Yet under the Bar- 
rett theory all the votes would be killed. 

True, our laws say absolute secrecy of the 
ballot must be maintained. We won't quar- 
rel with such laws. But our laws should 
also make it mandatory that sufficient voting 
facilities be maintained so that no out-of- 
booth balloting would be necessary. There 
are also laws and constitutional guards 
against disfranchising any voter. 

Under the Barrett theory 30,000 votes in 
67 divisions of the State’s more than 900 
would be thrown out. 

We doubt that outside the precincts over 
the State that use voting machines there is 
a single one that didn’t have one or more 
nonsecret ballots cast. 

In that event not merely the votes in the 
67 divisions must be thrown out but also al- 
most all the State's total vote. That pins it 
down to these few voting-machine votes. 
Then let's get a count on these precincts, 
see who was elected Senator, governor, and 
so on. 

Looks like in the case of the Barrett re- 
port the Republicans are playing a little too 
rough politically, 

[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of August 3, 1953] 
In THE CAPITAL—MUTUAL DISLIKE EVIDENT 
BETWEEN STATE, FEDERAL OFFICIALS 


(By Mel Mencher) 


Santa Fe, August 2.—One of the obvious 
features of the Chavez-Hurley recount to 
the casual observer is the strained relations 
between Federal and State officials who are 
involved in the examination of the ballots 
cast last November. 

The mutual dislike is evident. And it is 
openly admitted. Attorney General Richard 
Robinson makes no secret of his feelings for 
Wellford Ware, director of the recount. Dis- 
trict Judge David Carmody was not reticent 
about describing the Government agents as 
“discourteous” when they sought custody of 
Rio Arriba County ballots. 

The feelings of the Federal employees 
making the recount are similarly open. They 
consider that the State canvassing board did 
not perform its duty properly, and some of 
them are openly contemptuous of various 
State and county officials. 

But there is something deeper than mere 
dislike and coldness in the State-Federal re- 
lationship here. The closer one examines 
recent incidents the clearer the picture be- 
comes of two intensely distrustful groups, 
each eyeing the cther’s every action. 

In this aura of suspicion and distrust, both 
groups have apparently made assumptions 
about the other. Several members of the 
Senate subcommittee staff believe that State 
officials favor Senator DENNIS CHAvez. And 
quite a few of the county and State officials 
who have had dealings with the subcom- 
mittee staff are positive the staff is conduct- 
ing the recount with one aim: to vacate 
CuHavez’ seat and to fill it with the general. 

Senator CHavez himself was the first to 
charge that the staff was interested in seat- 
ing Pat Hurley. He made this allegation on 
the floor of the Senate during debate on 
appropriations for the staff’s recounting of 
ballots. The charge has been echoed by 
many of the CuHavez supporters involved in 
the recount now plodding on in Albuquerque. 

A. T. Hannett, CuHavez’ attorney in the 
recount proceeding, made his distrust evi- 
dent when he filed a five-point protest with 
the attorney general, the ballot custodian 
for the State, and Hurley’s attorney. 
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Hannett was disturbed at the removal of 
ballots from the supervision of CHavez’ chal- 
lengers and the State’s ballot custodian. He 
said that boxes had been opened and ballots 
examined with no representatives of the 
Senator present. Also, he said, the State’s 
custodian, contrary to the agreement be- 
tween the State and Federal groups, was not 
allowed to continue custody of the boxes. 

The attorney general’s office agrees that 
there have been violations of the agreement. 
And one of Robinson's assistants said that 
the subcommittee will be notified of the 
situation. He pointed out that the ballots 
are scattered all over the recount headquar- 
ters and that the State’s custodian cannot 
possibly keep track of the boxes. 

On the other side, there is an equally 
strong feeling about the lack of control 
when the ballots are in State hands. Ware 
has indicated that he is interested in what 
happened to some northern county ballots 
during the period between the election and 
the day the subcommittee staff took custody 
of them. And his interest is directed at 
the possibilities that somehow the Senator 
may have benefited during this period. 

Ware has insisted that the attorney general 
may not examine the ballots which Han- 
nett charged were illegally cast for Hurley 
in Rio Arriba County. Robinson says this 
violates the agreement entered into whereby 
the State would be told immediately of 
possible election law violations, 

The reason Ware does not want to sur- 
render custody of these ballots even for a 
short examination is that Ware and his 
staff are themselves interested in the ballots 
and are conducting an inquiry, not at all 
on the lines one would assume. Ware's con- 
cern is that the ballots may have been in- 
tentionally altered to mislead investigators. 

Without an understanding of this basic 
distrust between the two groups, the actions 
of both State and Federal officials have little 
meaning. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of August 14, 1953] 


PROBE BALLOT TAMPERING 


Some 40 Albuquerque voters have testified 
before the Senate Subelections Committee 
here that their ballots had been tampered 
with and altered in last November's election. 

Such tampering, of course, is a grave of- 
fense. We now have a grand jury in session. 
It obviously is up to this grand jury and 
District Attorney Paul Tackett to run down 
the source of this tampering and proceed 
accordingly. 

As of now it is a complete mystery as to 
when the tampering was done and by whom, 

This tampering evidence was charged by 
Wellford Ware, the Senate committee's head 
attorney, and the attorneys for Patrick 
Hurley in the latter’s contest to unseat Sen- 
ator DENNIS CHAVEZ. 

It is significant, however, that the so-called 
tampering in only a few cases affected the 
Senate race. The tampering was done in 
other races, mostly county. 

But though the vote tampering so far 
revealed, does not materially affect the Sen- 
ate race, it stands that any such tampering 
vitally affects the sanctity of the ballot in 
general and should be pursued to the very 
limit to find the answer. 

The 40 witnesses who testified there were 
marks on their ballots they did not make 
held no opinion as to who changed the bal- 
lots. It becomes the immediate and solemn 
duty of our local law enforcers to run this 
thing down. 

A. T. Hannett, attorney for CHAvxz, makes 
the very pertinent observation that a ma- 
jority of the election judges in this county 
were Republicans. 

It is not to be forgotten that in this county 
General Eisenhower and Governor Mechem, 
Republicans, had big majorities. Hurley, had 
a majority but a lesser one, It is difficult 
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to understand why any Republican con- 
trolled election machinery in this county 
would permit any gross fraud against Repub- 
lican Hurley. 

We can dismiss the fact that it did not 
materially affect the Senate race. But we 
cannot dismiss the fact that it challenges 
the sanctity of the ballot. 


[From the Carlsbad (N. Mex.) Current-Argus 
of May 27, 1953] 


State TAKING BEATING 


If we had followed our first impulse the 
other night, we would have slammed the 
radio to the floor and promptly carted the 
splintered wood, the tangled wires, and bits 
or broken glass to our new $3.75 garbage can. 
We didn’t do it though. We just sat there 
and fumed. 

The center of our irritation was Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., the radio commentator with the 
velvet sneer. He was discussing the contest 
in the Senate between Dennis CHavez and 
Pat Hurley. 

It was neither CHavrz nor Hurley who 
bobbed up and out of the 15-minute session 
of onion throwing looking whipped. It was 
the State of New Mexico. 

No judge, sneered Lewis, was going to keep 
a Senate committee from recounting the bal- 
lots in the Hurley-Chavez thing, “especially 
a judge in New Mexico.” That was a ref- 
erence to Judge R. F. Deacon Arledge, of 
Albuquerque, who joined in battle with Sen- 
ate investigators over custody of the disputed 
ballots. 

There was more in this vein. You can see 
how our blood pressure rose to the boiling 
point. 

After mulling the thing over, we were 
forced to admit that New Mexico judiciary 
has not been very helpful thus far in getting 
at the truth of Hurley's charges that CHAVEZ 
stole the election last fall. 

Judge Bill Scoggins, of Las Cruces, started 
it. He ordered the ballots burned in his 
judicial district. He said it was a mistake. 
Most New Mexico people were willing to con- 
cede that Scoggins had made an honest mis- 
take. An outsider—like Lewis—might not 
be so charitable. 

Judge Arledge may be merely battling for 
the sacred principle of the secret ballot. 
Again, the outsider, thoroughly grounded in 
the theory that New Mexico elections are 
all crooked to begin with, might judge more 
harshly. He might, like Lewis, point out 
that Arledge was going to bat for CHAVEZ, 
his old political mentor. 

The point of this little essay is that New 
Mexico is harvesting a blackened reputa- 
tion out of this contest. 

We wish they'd hurry and get the recount- 
ing done and settle this whole business. We 
are just as anxious as anyone to know how 
much ballot stealing, if any, went on in New 
Mexico last fall. We wish all these people, 
the judges, the politicians, the election offi- 
cials would jump in and help get the busi- 
ness finished instead of muddying up the 
waters still more. 

It shouldn't be too much trouble count- 
ing the votes cast for Senator, and separat- 
ing the legal from the crooked. Let us get 
to it before the State's tattered reputation 
suffers further. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of July 9, 1953] 
HENCHMAN IN SADDLE IN SENATE CONTEST 
(By Ed Minteer) 

It is costing the taxpayers $33,000 a month 
to conduct the Hurley-Chavez senatorial con- 
test. The money available is running low. 

The Senate Rules Committee now asks an 
appropriation of $160,000 more to continue 
the investigation as to whether New Mexico’s 
voting for United States Senator last No- 
vember was, in effect, crooked or on the up 
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and up. Already some $130,000 has either 
been spent or appropriated. 

One hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
would not be a big price to pay if worth- 
while evidence of fraud was being uncovered 
and revealed. But it is a terribly big price 
to pay if the procedure has degenerated into 
a mere battle of henchmen on either side 
playing for time in order to remain on a 
luscious Government payroll so long as pos- 
sible. 

But let’s face the facts. All doesn’t seem 
too well so far. Originally, it was under- 
stood, practically agreed to, that the recount 
would be finished in big Bernalillo County 
before any other county would be dragged 
into the costly investigation. 

The recount in Bernalillo is not yet fin- 
ished—in fact far from finished. Suddenly 
the Senate subcommittee, through its chief 
counsel, Wellford Ware, called for an open- 
ing of all the Rio Arriba County boxes for 
a recount. 

There has been no legitimate explanation 
as to the attempt to jump into Rio Arriba 
County boxes before the Bernalillo County 
recount is finished. The lowdown, however, 
is that the recount so far in Bernalillo 
County has shown but little variation from 
the November official count. 

The contest was based on gross fraud and 
corruption. As of now no semblance of fraud 
or corruption has been discovered and only 
a slight change in the vote—a change due 
only to technical and wholly unimportant 
and unintentional errors. These few errors 
are on both sides, not just one. 

It would seem that a highly partisan Re- 
publican investigating group, chagrined by 
the failure of Bernalillo County to produce 
any tangible discrepancies, has now seized 
upon Rio Arriba County in a desperate effort 
to salvage some of its investigating prestige. 

Cuavez has a sizable majority in Rio Arriba 
County. 

Apparently the fraud theory in Bernalillo 
County now has been entirely abandoned by 
the Hurley forces. 

It is quite obvious that the quiz has be- 
come a rather strictly party affair with all 
too little attention being given to the only 
important issue: Who won and who lost? 

Up to date in the investigation we've had 
all too much of poker playing, all too much 
horseplay, all too much senseless squabbling, 
all too much expense, all too much of every- 
thing save that of finding out whether any 
fraud was perpetrated in last November's 
senatorial election. 

If there has been any corruption or fraud 
worth mentioning it has not been brought 
to light. Yet an apparently biased Senate 
subcommittee wants another $160,000 of the 
taxpayers’ good money to go on with what 
up to date has been a fruitless and in some 
aspects a largely ludicrous investigation. It 
all at the moment appears much as a pork 
barrel spree for political henchmen. 

The henchmen on both sides of the sena- 
torial battle are in the saddle. They are 
getting theirs—right out of the taxpayer’s 
pocket. 

It’s about time—unless immediate show- 
ing be made of grave irregularities—that this 
farce of an investigation out here in New 
Mexico be taken up on the floor of the 
United States Senate and either squelched 
or dire warning given that unless tangible 
results are shown soon in the investigation 
further wastage of public money will be 
stopped forthwith. 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of July 12, 1953] 
SENATORIAL CONTEST WORKERS NUMBER 49 
(By Ed Minteer) 

The MHurley-Chavez senatorial contest 
stands to cost the taxpayers a cool half mil- 
lion dollars or more, if the contest lingers 
on and on in the haphazard and inefficient 
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and politically-directed manner of the past 
month, 

The citizenry of New Mexico doesn’t want 
a corrupt or fraud-elected person to be our 
United States Senator. But at the same time 
this same citizenry doesn’t want an appar- 
ently biased United States Senate subcom- 
mittee to go on and on spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money if no major fraud exists. 

It was originally agreed among the con- 
testing parties that Bernalillo count would 
be the key. If no fraud or corruption de- 
veloped in the recount here there was to be 
a complete stop-look-and-listen halt to de- 
termine whether the recount was to be ex- 
tended to other counties. 

But now that no appreciable fraud has 
been uncovered in the Bernalillo County 
vote to date the Senate subcommittee sud- 
denly and without warning broke its agree- 
ment, Jumped into the Rio Arriba County, 
and has asked for $160,000 more to extend 
the investigation. 

And so it all begins to look like an out and 
out politically-directed contest rather than 
an up and up inquiry based on the merits 
of the case. 

After considerable difficulty we have se- 
cured a list of the vast crew of contest work- 
ers and henchmen drawing big-time annual 
pay. In addition to the salaries herewith 
listed all out-of-State workers draw a daily 
expense pay of $9 which is not subject to 
income tax. 

Just why it was necessary to drag in so 
many outsiders and thereby increase the 
cost of contest is not explained. 

The contest crew list follows: 

John A. Bauman, Albuquerque, chief tally 
clerk, $5,233.97. 

John W. Benson, Baltimore, Md., investi- 
gator, $7,819.96. 

Lewis E. Berry, Jr., Cheboygan, Mich., 
assistant counsel, $10,815.02. 

John E. Bishop, Oaklyn, N. J., investigator, 
$7,819.96. 

Patricia E. Brewer, Albuquerque, clerical 
assistant, $3,613.89. 

Hector H. Cervantes, Albuquerque, investi- 
gator, $3,613.89. 

James J. Connelly, Santa Fe, court repre- 
sentative, $5,238.97. 

Myron C. Ehrlich, Washington, D. C., asso- 
one Sa $10,815.02. 

uglas C. Florance, Albuquerque, s al 
counsel, $5,238.97. E 

James J. Florance, Minneapolis, Minn. 
investigator, $3,613.89. 

Raymond B. Garcia, Albuquerque, 
$3,613.98. ae wa 

Albert B. Garcia, Albuquerque, guard 
$3,613.89. ark ’ 

Fred C. Hannahs, Albuquerque, staff rep- 
resentative, $3,613.89. 

Burton S. Hill, Sr., Buffalo, Wyo., associate 
o arion a 

on . Jr., Buffalo, Wyo., 
$3,613.89. roi 

Alexander J. Jack, Albuquerque, investi- 
gator, $5,430.16. 

L. Stanley Kemp, Alexandria, Va., investi- 
gator, $7,819.96. 

Philip F. Kennedy, Jr., Albuquerque, A 
$3,613.89. : de e . 

Marvin E. Linner, Albuquerque, staff repre- 
sentative, $3,613.89. 

Samuel Lord, Jr., Albuquerque, 
$9,613.89. e 

Emma M. Majeski, Wenonah, N. J., clerical 
assistant, $4,091.85. 

Robert J. Majeski, Wenonah, N. J., investi- 
gator, $4,091.85. 

James A. May, Albuquerque, staff repre- 
sentative, $3,613.89. 

Robert B. Miller, guard, 
$3,613.89. 

Richard E. Philbin, Albonessen, N. J., in- 
vestigator, $8,005.36. 

Mary S. Richardson, Washington, D. C., 
clerical assistant, $3,518.30. 

Patricio S. Sanchez, Albuquerque, staff 
representative, $3,613.89. 
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Marilyn E. Scott, Washington, D. C., cler- 
ical assistant, $3,613.89. 

Mary L. Strain, Washington, D. C., clerical 
assistant, $4,856.61. 

Thelma M. Troiano, Washington, D. C., 
clerical assistant, $4,091.85. 

Wellford H. Ware, Falls Church, Va., (N. J.) 
chief counsel, $11,636. 

Farley W. Warner, Washington, D. C., as- 
sistant counsel, $9,570.74. 

Ruth M. Webner, Lansing, Mich., clerical 
assistant, $4,091.85. 

In addition to the above list of 33 there 
are 16 challengers, 8 for Hurley and 8 for 
CHavez. This brings the total list of contest 
workers to 49. Not much governmental 
economy in this sort of thing unless they 
dig up some graft and corruption very 
quickly. It may be there. If so let's have 
it quickly. 

[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of July 24, 1953] 


TIME FOR SENATE ACTION 


The principals in the Hurley-Chavez con- 
test have now reached the bitter point of, 
in effect, declaring—let us put it mildly— 
issuing false statements. If we wanted to 
be abrupt and realistic, we would say that 
each side is now dubbing the other side 
“liars.” 

Comes Wellford H. Ware, chief counsel of 
the Senate subcommittee, to declare that 
1,200 ballots in Bernalillo County have been 
thrown out as illegal. 

Promptly attorneys for Senator CHAVEZ 
challenge the Ware statement as false and 
“tending to mislead the public and the 
United States Senate.” 

Then comes the Hurley contingent to de- 
clare that since so many illegal ballots were 
found in Bernalillo County the need for a 
statewide count is evident. 

Such a statewide count cannot be had un- 
less the United States Senate votes another 
appropriation of $160,000. It is now very 
doubtful that the Senate will go for this 
increased expense. The Senate already has 
appropriated $75,000 to add to the $54,000 
that already was on hand. 

The contest expense is costing at the rate 
of $33,000 a month. The big question, of 
course, is whether these so-called illegal bal- 
lots alleged by Ware constitute fraud. So 
far we have heard no charges of fraud in this 
county, and so far Ware has not defined just 
what constitutes an illegal ballot. 

Cuavez’ aides have now gone directly to 
the United States Senate protesting Ware’s 
so-called unfairness. It would be well for 
the full Senate immediately to pass on this 
irksome senatorial contest. It is expensive; 
it is highly partisan. All too many out- 
siders have been imported into New Mexico 
as contest workers at sizable salaries plus 
$9 a day expense money. 

An early vote in the Senate on this highly 
publicized contest would be desirable. It 
ought to be ended one way or the other as 
soon as possible. If the contest is to include 
every New Mexico county, the cost is esti- 
mated at as high as $500,000—a high price to 
Pay. 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 

March 13, 1954] 


Is RIGHT ON THE SIDE WITH Most VOTES? 


If an issue of morals and fairness is to be 
settled in the United States Senate by the 
ordeal of partisan politics, then the public 
will be entitled to a moment of nausea. It 
begins to look, however, as if this is going to 
be the basis of testing the right of DENNIS 
Cxavez, Senator from New Mexico, to hold his 
seat. 

Democrats are certain to be solidly for him, 
Republicans probably will vote to throw him 
out. A maverick or two on either side—a 


bolter from party discipline, in short—may 
The evidence for or 


well tell the tale. 
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against is quite likely to be incidental, ac- 
cording to all the forecasts, the simple fact 
being that control of the Senate depends on 
the outcome. 

The question came up when Patrick Hur- 
ley, the Republican candidate in November 
1952, contested the election returns which 
showed Democrat CHavez to have won. The 
contest was based on a charge of irregulari- 
ties in the vote, including late reports from 
precincts favoring CHAVEZ. 

Lateness, in fact, turns out to be charac- 
teristic of the whole affair. Fourteen 
months have gone by since the election. 
Meanwhile, what with deaths and appoint- 
ments, the balance of Senate power is uncer- 
tain. Democrats have 48 Members, to 47 Re- 
publicans and Independent WAYNE MORSE. 
Democrats have not, however, disputed the 
right of Republicans to organize the Senate 
and control committees. Thus it was that 
the subcommittee which recommends a ver- 
dict of no election iri the New Mexico case 
has 2 Republican members (who voted for 
the recommendation) to 1 Democrat (who 
upholds CHavez). If the Senate takes the 
majority view, it would mean that CHAVEZ 
the Democrat must step out, leaving the va- 
cancy to be filled by New Mexico’s Governor, 
a Republican. 

The contest and its partisan tinge is not 
unparalleled in the Senate. In the early 
days of the Nation Albert Gallatin, who after- 
ward became Thomas Jefferson's great Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was expelled by a 
strict party vote of 14 to 12. The Senate 
had a slim Federalist majority. Gallatin 
was of the other party. The charge was a 
flimsy one, disputing Gallatin’s right to the 
seat because he had not lived in the country 
long enough. Actually it was an unjust 
charge, to be disproven by the record, but 
politics is politics. Gallatin had made a pest 
of himself by demanding a report from Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the condition of the 
Treasury. 

In today’s Chavez case, the majority report 
does not even say that the Democratic Sena- 
tor was wrongly elected. It merely says for 
the two Republicans that they were not able 
to find out who was elected. They threw 
out 80,000 ballots or so. They profess to be 
baffied by primitive conditions and loose cus- 
toms in many areas in New Mexico where 
the Spanish language prevails. Their deci- 
sion to call the whole thing off is an odd one, 
straining at virtue. But also plain to see is 
the fact that it is simply dandy, from the 
Republican point of view. 


[From the Alamogordo (N. Mex.) News] 
THe GENEROSITY OF GENERAL HURLEY 


Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, two-time loser and 
now for a third time as aspirant to become 
Senator from New Mexico, is going among the 
people of New Mexico with charity in his 
heart. 

He will bring the fabulous waters of the 
Missouri River to the parched lands of New 
Mexico (if he can get the law of gravity re- 
pealed). 

He will line the Rio Grande with concrete, 
and he will bring prosperity to the people of 
the Pecos Valley, through 90-percent parity 
in the existing agricultural program. He will 
do better than the Democratic administra- 
tion has done. He will award these benefits 
with fewer strings attached. 

In promising benefits, Pat has thrown the 
creeping-socialism idea out the window. He 
is proposing to extend the New Deal beyond 
our wildest dreams. 

Yes, Pat is proposing to spend money liber- 
ally in our neighboring valleys, with appar- 
ently never a thought as to how many votes 
he could pick up by creating a river in the 
Tularosa Basin. He promised nothing to us 
local yokels when he came through here a 
few days ago. He only smiled upon us. But 
perhaps, even in that we are already richly 
rewarded. 
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Pat's ambitions, even at his advanced age, 
know no bounds, 

For the sake of the people of New Mexico, 
he has forsaken his friends in Oklahoma. 
In his declining years, he has thrice proposed 
to bring many blessings to the people of this 
State from a seat in the United States Senate. 

What Pat wants for himself is anybody’s 
guess. But the great kindnesses he has of- 
fered the New Mexico voters might well be 
questioned. 

New Mexico is now ably represented by 
Senator DENNIS CHavez, seventh from the 
top in seniority in the United States Senate. 
If the people give up this position for a new- 
comer candidate that nature would never 
permit to reach equal seniority and standing, 
they are, indeed, poor traders. 


[From El Crepusculo of April 23, 1953] 
THE CHAVEZ-HURLEY CONTEST 


A full investigation of the Chavez-Hurley 
battle for a United States Senate seat has 
been ordered by the Elections Subcommittee 
and we believe that body owes the citizens 
and voters of New Mexico the courtesy of a 
speedy probe in order that the question may 
be settled as quickly as possible, 

However, Senator BARRETT, Republican, of 
Wyoming, chairman of the subcommittee, 
has indicated the new investigation may take 
longer than the preliminary inquiry. 

Five months have passed since the elec- 
tion and we've been treated to a constant 
diet of charges, rumors, and hashing over the 
controversy. Let's get going and have the 
matter cleared up once and for all. 

We are still of the opinion that the new 
investigation will fail to change the ma- 
jority which Senator CHavez received in the 
November elections. 


[From the Eddy County News of July 31, 
1953] 


Pat HURLEY, SOREHEAD 


Patrick J. Hurley continues to pop off 
against Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, those who 
voted against Hurley, and any who are not 
readily sympathetic to Hurley’s bleatings for 
justice in the vote recount battle. Hurley 
isa nice, old man. But, his rantings and rav- 
ings are giving a few sideliners the impres- 
sion that the great general is an aging wind- 


bag. 

He’s lashing out on all sides against the al- 
leged conspirators who “robbed” him of his 
victory over CHAvEz. From his bumblings 
and fumings the listener and newspaper 
reader gets the impression that old Pat is a 
sorehead. Hurley is angry because CHAVEZ 
gave Pat what the Kelt gave the drum 
a good beating. Please Pat, dry up. 


[From the Hobbs (N. Mex.) Daily News-Sun 
of December 28, 1953] 
CONTEST Fiasco 

In the beginning, Pat Hurley cried “fraud” 
in his defeat at the polls. So he contested 
the election of Senator CHavez, even drawing 
a United States Senate elections subcommit- 
tee into the investigation. 

The contest cost thousands of dollars, of 
which the taxpayers paid a good share. 

The Senate subcommittee has reported. It 
has recommended that 30,000 ballots be de- 
clared void because voters did not ballot in 
secret. 

No fraud shown, mind you; just a breach of 
secrecy. 

Of the 30,000, the subcommittee said, 
20,000 were cast for Cuavez and 10,000 for 
Hurley. If these 30,000 votes are thrown out, 
Hurley will be the winner. 

The subcommittee’s investigation staff 
spent 8 months in New Mexico, recounting 
ballots and digging in the field for evidence 
of fraud. The best it could come up with, so 
far, is the secret ballot violations, 
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The recount never was completed. The 
findings of the investigators have not been 
made public. 

New Mexico does not have a universal 
secret ballot. Lea County does not observe 
the law which requires the county commis- 
sion to supply voting booths, 1 for each 
125 voters. 

But the votes of Lea County residents 
should not be declared void. Voters should 
not be disenfranchised because of the faults 
of election officials. Voters cast their ballots 
at the facilities available, acting in good 
faith. They should not be penalized. 

Whatever the result of the Senate election 
contest, New Mexico seems destined for a 
thorough overhaul of its voting system. 


[From the Aubuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal 
of July 16, 1953] 
REFORM IN ORDER In SENATE ELECTION 
CONTESTS 
(By Ed Minteer) 

All this hullabaloo, all this turmoil, all this 
tremendous expense, all this importation of 
staff investigators from all sectors of the Na- 
tion, all this partisan animosity in this sena- 
torial contest easily can amount to naught. 

Reason, of course, is that the investigation 
is highly partisan on both sides. The prose- 
cution by a Republican-loaded committee is 
partisan. The defense, of course, is just as 
partisan. 

Then after it is all over—and it won't be 
over until all the money runs out—the sub- 
committee will make a report to the full 
Senate committee. That subcommittee al- 
most certainly, regardiess of what the actual 
recount shows, will report that down here in 
New Mexico fraud and corruption were dis- 
covered and that something ought to be done 
about it; that Senator CHavxz has no right to 
his seat. 

Then this full committee, also Republican- 
loaded, very likely will adopt the report of 
the subcommittee that has made 2 or 3 quick 
trips into New Mexico for only a very hurried 
and necessarily skimpy look into the situa- 
tion as presented by the actual staff investi- 
gators. 

Then we presume there will be a minority 
report. This report will say that naturally 
some errors were discovered but mostly 
harmless errors that are bound to occur in 
any election. Then the minority report will 
say, we further presume, that any fraud and 
corruption discovered were so slight as to be 
negligible and of no tangible consequence in 
the New Mexico election. 

Both reports, we suspect, could be written 
just as well now as in 3 months or 6 months. 

Then will come the real and only test that 
amounts to anything. It will be in the form 
of the final decision by the whole membership 
of the United States Senate. That vote, too, 
will strongly follow partisan and party lines. 

The Senate vote is almost evenly divided 
as to Democrats and Republicans. What 
happened or didn’t happen down here in New 
Mexico either at the polls or through evi- 
dence dug up by a highly partisan investigat- 
ing staff won’t have much, if any, influence 
on the final result. 

The fellow that’s in—in this case Senator 
CHavEez—probably will have a slight advan- 
tage. It is a trifle easier and less compli- 
cated to stay in than to get in when you are 
out. However, a stray independent vote or 
two well could settle the whole issue that has 
been in the state of bitterness and violent 
party eruption for months. 

This is our first opportunity to view at 
close range one of these Senate election con- 
tests. We had no idea they were so highly 
loaded on both sides with henchmen, hang- 
ers-on, and a lot of highly paid and unneces- 
sary personel. 

It is our conclusion, therefore, that the 
manner of conducting these contests is all 
wrong. If the tables were turned and the 
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Democrats were conducting the investiga- 
tion in an effort to unseat a Republican we 
are quite certain the tactics and horseplay 
would be much the same. 

It seems to us that the solemn matter of 
contesting such an all-important seat as a 
United States Senate membership should be 
organized on a more nonpartisan and digni- 
fied plane. It should be sort of a judicial 
procedure with a wholly neutral and non- 
partisan body in full charge of the investi- 
gation. The present partisan system seems 
so futile. It certainly is not compatible with 
the workings of our Democratic ideals. 

All of which causes us to suggest that the 
United States Senate would do well to bolster 
public confidence if it invoked drastic re- 
forms in its matter of conducting election 
contests of his own membership. 

It isn't the contest itself that is irksome, 
Where a defeated candidate believes he was 
“gypped” it is not only to the candidate's 
interest but the public’s interest that all 
the facts be brought forth for the public 
gaze. It’s the unethical, dog-eat-dog tactics 
used by both sides that become so annoy- 
ing and obnoxious. 

Reform is in order. 

[From the Portales (N. Mex.) Tribune of 
September 24, 1953] 


OBSERVATIONS 
(By Earl Stratton, Jr.) 


In my opinion what New Mexico needs now 
is a probe of the Senate probers. 

And evidently that's what an Eddy County 
grand jury wants to do. They have issued 
a subpena for the chief counsel of the Sen- 
ate probe with probable intentions of asking 
what were the “shocking frauds” found in 
the Artesia voting. 

And it also appears that the chief counsel, 
Wellford Ware, won't appear before the grand 
jury. He's in Washington and most ob- 
servers believe that he will stay there. 

Reports of “shocking fraud” have been is- 
sued from time to time until the average 
citizen of New Mexico was about convinced 
that Senator Cuavez had stolen the election. 

But with the release of a story from 1 
of the 3 Senators on the committee that 
“no fraud was found which could be attrib- 
uted to Senator CHavez nor anyone con- 
nected with his organization” and the ap- 
parent confirmation by another cf the 3 
Senators a person wonders just what has 
been happening in the investigation. 

Of course the first Senator to speak up 
was a Democrat and observers could lay aside 
his statement as being “partisan politics” 
but when the second member of the com- 
mittee—a Republican—agreed, it appeared 
that there was a “nigger in the woodpile.” 

A thorough investigation of the probe has 
been promised in the United States Senate 
and most New Mexicans will watch this with 
interest. 

As far as I am concerned I have never be- 
lieved the charges of widespread vote steal- 
ing. It just doesn’t make sense. 

At one time 2 or 3 boxes were in- 
cluded among those to be contested and you 
can never make me believe that the election 
Officials in Roosevelt County are dishonest. 
I have known most of them most of my life 
and regardless of what political party they 
are a member of I think they are honest peo- 
ple who will do their best to conduct an 
honest election. I don't believe a single 
ballot in Roosevelt County was changed. 

And I don't believe a single ballot at Artesia 
was changed. I know quite a few people at 
Artesia and find them to be the same kind 
of people that live here. 

It's possible that mistakes were made. If 
you have ever read the election laws of New 
Mexico you would realize that no election 
has ever been conducted just exactly accord- 
ing to the statutes. 

But as far as stealing an election I just 
don’t believe it and I congratulate the Eddy 
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County grand jury in demanding that Ware 
appear before it and answer some questions 
regarding the stealing of votes in Artesia. 

Those “shocking-fraud” charges have given 
New Mexico a nationwide blackeye and I 
think the people who made them should be 
made to show how it was done or deny them 
publicly, 


— 


[From the Raton Daily Range of September 
28, 1953] 
SAGE AND CACTUS 
(By Doughbelly Price) 

The New Mexicos joke of the century is 
dying the slow quivering death of a water 
Moccasin, the Hurley-Chavez election squab- 
ble. The dear old taxpayer he footed the 
bill and them envestigators wont even talk, 
They have slunk off to Wash. the center of 
Confusion, and it will soon be forgot. That 
will be easy for there is nothing to remem- 
ber. That money went down the sewer of 
greed for political power, and who wins? You 
guess. I already know. No wonder the 
United States is two hundred and seventy 
billion in the hole and spending next year's 
take to pay this year's bills—tax reduction. 
That is another big joke. 

And dear old Malenkove in Russia setting 
back and grinning like a cat eating liver. 
We are trying to show Russia what we have 
got. We had better been showing what we 
ain't got, and that is commonsense. That 
money for nothing but bullheadedness could 
have been used in so many different ways. 

It is getting to the point where it is no use 
to hold an election. That money would have 
went a long ways to buying voting machines. 
It costs more now to see who wins the elec- 
tion than the election itself. But them 
sub committee guys dont mind expenses. 
They are not out nothing. They had a nice 
paid vacation in the cool climate of New 
Mexico, seen things that they dident know 
existed and will get back to Washington in 
time to draw their pay check and go into 
winter quarters in one of them five hundred 
& month apartments and laugh at the Sap 
taxpayers. 

This United States is a great country. But 
it is getting to be a country of politics by 
politics and for poloticans, The farmer and 
stockman can take what is left after he pays 
Taxes. But we still have the groceries. That 
is what counts, 


[From the Eddy County News of August 14, 
1953] 


THE HURLEY ELECTION PROBE 


Regardless of the cost, the Hurley contest 
of Senator CHavez’ election last fall to the 
United States Senate proves that there is 
very little, if any, fraud in New Mexico 
politics. The allegations made by Hurley 
and his supporters that the senatorial elec- 
tion last fall was stolen haven't thus far 
been proven. 

Furthermore, the cost of the probe, to 
support one man’s apparently wild charges 
indicates that Hurley would be too expensive 
a man for New Mexico to have representing 
it in the United States Senate. 

Thus far the senatorial election probe has 
cost the taxpayers more than 10 years of 
Hurley’s senatorial salary. While no expense 
should be spared to investigate charges of 
election fraud where there is reason to sus- 
pect crooked practices in an election contest, 
in this case the probe of Hurley’s charges 
against Cravez and his supporters seems to 
be a worthless and expensive investigation. 
Such probes as the one now being conducted 
seem too expensive to gratify one man’s in- 
jured feelings. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of the time under 


my control to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 


1954 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iask that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia yield 
1 minute to me. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
hole in my hand an excerpt from an 
editorial entitled “New Mexico’s Sena- 
tor.” I ask that the excerpt be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times- 

Herald of March 23, 1954 
New Mexico’s SENATOR 

Despite serious irregularities in New Mex- 
ico’s election procedures, there seems no war- 
rant whatever for unseating Senator DENNIS 
Cuavez. The Senate is considering a recom- 
mendation by an Elections Subcommittee 
that Mr. CHAVxZ seat be vacated. We think 
the Senate will be better advised if it heeds 
the blistering minority view filed by Senator 
HENNINGs, who charges that the majority re- 
port “is so inaccurate that it can only serve 
to mislead the Senate,” that the minority 
member and counsel of the subcommittee 
were “excluded entirely” from the group's ac- 
tivities and deliberations, that if the Senate 
unseats Senator CHAVEZ, “it will, for the first 
time in the history of the Senate, vote to 
expel a duly elected United States Senator 
against whom no charge or suggestion of 
election fraud or irregularity has been made.” 

The fact is that New Mexico's election cus- 
toms and procedures seem to pay scant re- 
spect to ballot secrecy. They ought to be 
reformed—and drastically. But nothing in 
the costly, prolonged, and flagrantly partisan 
subcommittee study—it rolled up a bill of 
more than $200,000 paid out of public 
funds—shows that Senator CHavez or his 
party was responsible for the irregularities 
or profited from them in any way. There is 
nothing, in short, to show that the outcome 
of the election was affected by the irregulari- 
ties. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
part of the editorial has already been 
placed in the Recorp. It expresses the 
sentiments of many of us with respect 
to the magnificent legal presentation 
made by my colleague the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS]. 

I desire to thank him for the fine 
presentation he has made with respect 
to the case of Senator CHAVEZ. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has completely con- 
vinced me that Senator CHavez should 
retain his seat in the Senate. In the 
name of the people of Missouri, I should 
like to thank the senior Senator from 
Missouri for the fine job he has done. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, first, 
let me say a word about the amendment 
which has been submitted by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Corpon]. I do not think any Mem- 
ber of the Senate could vote for the reso- 
lution if the amendment were adopted. 
It reads as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “Senate”, 
insert a semicolon and the following: “and 
that it is the sense of the Senate that said 
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vacancy should be filled only by election 
held pursuant to the laws of the State of 
New Mexico.” 


Mr. President, what does the amend- 
ment mean? It means that, although 
there is a constitutional responsibility 
resting on the Governor of the State of 
New Mexico, we are asked to say to him, 
“Do not fulfill that responsibility. If 
that vacancy occurs in the Senate, it 
must be filled only by an election to be 
held pursuant to the laws of New 
Mexico.” 

Mr. President, is there a Senator who 
can vote for the resolution if such an 
amendment is attached to it? I hope 
not. At least, I express the hope that 
not one Senator on the Democratic side 
of the aisle will undertake to say to the 
Governor of a sovereign State, “You must 
not be governed by the plain language 
of the 17th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States because that 
is what this amendment amounts to. 
That is all I wish to say on that point, 
Mr. President. 

In the course of the debate, question 
arose about a Georgia case. In the first 
place, it was a case in equity, a case to 
enjoin an election. When the motion 
was made, does not appear from the 
facts. Probably it was made before the 
election. At any rate, the motion was 
made; and in equity it was held that 
when the county—it was only a county 
election—had adopted the Australian 
ballot system, in that county and in that 
election the requirements of the law were 
mandatory. That decision was con- 
curred in by a bare majority of the court. 
There were two distinct dissents, one of 
them by the chief justice, the father of 
my distinguished colleague in this body 
at this time, the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. That was in 
1936. 

In 1940, following that case, the Su- 
preme Court said this about it: 

The plaintiff relies on Moon v. Seymour 
(182 G. 702, 186 S. E. 744), and particularly 
the language in the first headnote to the ef- 
fect that the law declared in the code, section 
34-1902, is mandatory, and that a com- 
plete disregard of that statute by the county 
authorities renders void and illegal an elec- 
tion. That decision, however, did not deal 
with a purely political right 


That is the distinction, and it is a 
valid one which runs through all the 
courts of the land, from the Supreme 
Court down, “but the case was made by 
equitable petition seeking to declare void 
an election at which the question of the 
imposition of a tax was submitted to 
the voters.” 

It did not involve at all a political 
right. 

What does that language mean, Mr. 
President? It simply means that when 
a citizen’s right to vote is challenged, he 
shall not be deprived of that right, which 
is given to him by the Constitution, be- 
cause of the fault of another—not even 
because of the misconduct of those who 
are holding the election. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. In 
the Robinson case, in the court of ap- 
peals, which was cited in 50 Georgia 
Appeals, it was specifically ruled that 
even when the ballots were marked away 
from the polling place, that was a mere 
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irregularity which did not vitiate the 
election unless the results were affected 
by such action. That happens to be the 
law of Georgia. It happens to be in ac- 
cordance with the general principle of 
law governing such matters. 

Mr. President, I served for quite a long 
time as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. Dur- 
ing that period we handled many cases 
from year to year over a long period of 
time. In 1932 there came before the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions the case of Heflin against Bank- 
head, from Alabama. Both claimed seats 
on this side of the aisle; therefore, there 
was no partisanship. It was simply a 
contest between two Democrats. That 
case was fought out in the Senate. In 
the case a lengthy discussion was entered 
into between the then Senator from 
the State of New Mexico, a distinguished 
Member, the Honorable Sam G. Bratton, 
and myself. We laid down, as best we 
could, certain rules which had the defi- 
nite and distinct approval of the Senate, 
as shown by the vote which followed im- 
mediately thereafter. We said: 

The following irregularities have been held 
by the Supreme Court of Alabama not to 
invalidate the election or disfranchise the 
voter: 

The failure of sheriff to remove keys from 
ballot box, thus leaving them accessible to 
others. (Ex parte Shepherd (172 Ala. 205, 55 
So. 627) .) 

Failure of proper authority to furnish certi- 
fied list of registered voters, in the absence 
of showing that illegal ballots were re- 
ceived which affected the result, does not 
render the election void. (Com. Ct. of Wash- 
on County v. State (151 Ala. 561, 44 So. 

Failure of the sheriff to provide booths. 
(Patton v. Watkins, supra.) 

After that, place was not prepared where 
voter could privately mark his ballot. (Pat- 
ton v. Watkins.) 


These very issues came before this 
body; and after a long review of almost 
every case bearing on election contests 
we reached this conclusion. 

Cited in support of this conclusion 
were cases from Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, and so 
forth, including New Mexico, and run- 
ning through North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Ontario. 
We got some English cases. 

What was the rule we laid down in 
the Senate? 

It will be noted that, according to this 
statement of the rule, the irregularity or 
error does not of itself create a situation 
where it must be shown that the result was 
not affected. In order to set aside an elec- 
tion there must be not only proof of irregu- 
larities and errors, but, in addition thereto, 
it must be shown that such irregularities or 
errors did affect the result. 


There is not a line of testimony in this 
record even to indicate that the result 
was affected. 


Under the great weight of authority, the 
test as to whether irregularities vitiate an 
election is, Did they affect the result? Un- 
less it be affirmatively shown that they did 
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affect the result, they are to be disregarded, 
and the result of the election stands. 


What are we asked to do here? We 
are asked to throw out and declare void 
an election in an entire State. Why? 
Because in various counties in the State 
no booths were provided, and there was 
no one to help blind or otherwise in- 
capacitated voters to mark their ballots. 

What does that mean? If in various 
counties in the State no booths were pro- 
vided, is that a badge of fraud? It is 
rather the contrary, because anyone on 
horseback or in a Ford could have ridden 
through New Mexico and could have 
found precincts where no booths were 
provided for the voters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. GEORGE. I express the hope 
that the Senate will do what it always 
has done in its long and glorious history, 
that is, say that unless there is some 
taint of wrong affecting this election and 
the contestants involved in it, we will not 
declare the election void. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], which the clerk will state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 3, 
after the word “Senate”, it is proposed 
to insert a semicolon and the following: 
“and that it is the sense of the Senate 
that said vacancy should be filled only 
by election held pursuant to the laws of 
the State of New Mexico.” 

Mr. HENNINGS and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. As I understand, 
the pending question is the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is correct. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. KUCHEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], who is ill in the hospital. 
If the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Under the cir- 
cumstances I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LANGER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. . 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces] and the Senator from 
rg [Mr. WILEY] are necessarily 
absent 
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The Senator from California [Mr. 
KEKNOWLAND] has been excused from the 
Senate because of illness in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—36 

Barrett Ferguson Mundt 
Beall Flanders Potter 
Bennett Goldwater Purtell 
Bricker Griswold Saltonstall 
Bush Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Smith, N.J. 
Capehart Ives e 
Carlson Jenner Upton 
Case Malone Watkins 
Cordon Martin Welker 
Duff McCarthy Williams 
Dworshak Millikin Young 

NAYS—53 
Aiken Hennings Mansfield 
Anderson Hil Maybank 
Burke Hoey McCarran 
Byrd Holland McClellan 
Clements Humphrey Monroney 
Cooper Hunt orse 
Daniel Jackson Murray 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Payne 
Ellender Kefauver Robertson 
Frear Kennedy Russell 
Fulbright Kerr Smathers 
George Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Gillette Lehman Sparkman 
Gore Lennon Stennis 
Green Long Symington 
Hayden Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bridges Knowland Wiley 
Butler, Md. Kuchel 
Chavez Langer 
So Mr. Corpon’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is still open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be offered the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as reported by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is correct. The question is 
on agreeing to the resolution as reported 
by the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. Amen voted in the 
negative when his name was called. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina will state it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand, a 
“nay” vote is a vote against the resolu- 
tion as reported by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, there 
seems to be some misunderstanding as 
to the precise nature of the vote which 
is about to be taken. As I understand, 
it is the final vote on agreeing to the 
resolution, as reported by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr, BARRETT], as chair- 
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man of the Subcommittee on Privileges 

and Elections of the Committee on Rules 

and Administration. I should like to 

say, in explanation, for the benefit of 

— who have entered the Cham- 
ee 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
rise to a point of order. 

Mr. HENNINGS. All I wanted to say 
was that 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. A yea-and-nay 
vote is being taken, Mr. President. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall not make a 
speech. All I wish to say is I assume it 
is understood by the Chair and all Sen- 
ators that my substitute will not be 
offered. That is all I wish to say, by way 
of clarification. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
we have the resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the resolution, without reading 
the preamble. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of the 
Senate that at the November 4, 1952, general 
election, in and for the State of New Mexico, 
no person was elected as a Member of the 
Senate from that State, and that a vacancy 


exists in the representation of that State 
in the Senate. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate is di- 
rected to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the Governor of the State of New Mexico. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will resume the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], who is ill in the hospital. 
If he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LANGER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAaND J. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER] is absent on official business. The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from California 
IMr. Knowtanp], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Barrett Dworshak Millikin 
Beall Ferguson Mundt 
Bennett Flanders Potter 
Bricker Goldwater Purtell 
Bush Griswold Saltonstall 
Butler,Nebr. Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Capehart Hickenlooper e 
Carlson ves Upton 
Case Jenner Watkins 
Cordon Malone Welker 
Dirksen Martin illiams 
Duf McCarthy Young 
NAYS—53 
Aiken Douglas Gore 
Anderson Eastland Green 
— 8 Hayden 
yrd ear He 

Clements Pulbright HMH 

per rge Hoey 
Daniel Gillette 
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Humphrey Lennon Pastore 
Hunt Long Payne 
Jackson Magnuson Robertson 
Johnson, Colo. Mansfield Russell 
Johnson, Tex. Maybank Smathers 
Johnston, S.C. McCarran Smith, Maine 
Kefauver McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Kennedy Monroney Spar! 
Kerr Morse Stennis 
Kilgore Murray Symington 
Le! Neely 

NOT VOTING—7 
Bridges EKnowland Wiley 
Butler, Md. Kuchel 
Chavez Langer 


So the resolution (S. Res. 220) was not 
agreed to. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 8224, to re- 
duce excise taxes and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8224) 
to reduce excise taxes and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN DIS- 
TRICT NO. 23, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a letter from Mr. 
J. C. Carroll, district representative in 
charge of area 3, District No. 23, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., enclosing a report on the 
employment situation in that district. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Wheeling, W. Va., March 18, 1954. 
The Honorable EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am sending, attached hereto, a re- 
port of the employment situation in the ter- 
ritory I serve, along with my economic view- 
point concerning some of the tax legislation 
presently before the Congress. 

I sincerely regret the necessity for sending 
you mimeographed material and for the fact 
it may not be as well written as it could have 
been with a little more time expended in its 
preparation, however, I have stated the facts 
as accurately as possible. The opinions are 
those formed from my own long experience 
as a workman and as a representative of 
workmen in our industry. 

I am sending copies of the enclosure to 
each of the local unions in my area and to 
my district director. I sincerely trust you 
will read and use the material in the interest 
of avoiding a crippling industrial depression. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. C. CARROLL, 
District Representative in Charge 
Area 3, District No. 23. 


ASHLAND, KY., March 18, 1954. 

Sm: I am a district representative of the 
United Steelworkers of America, District No. 
23. I work under the direction of my dis- 
trict director and am responsible to him 
and our membership for the negotiation and 
administration of contracts with employers 
in area 3 of our district. Area 3 encom- 
passes the cities of Huntington, W. Va.; 
Ashland, Ky.; Portsmouth, Ironton, and 
Jackson, Ohio, and points in between. With- 
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in this area, are 24 Iocal unions, on behalf 
of which we hold 27 signed collective bar- 
gaining contracts. These local unions and 
contracts embrace some 13,000 employees 
of the 24 employers covered by the contracts. 

At this time, approximately 23 percent of 
the people normally employed have been 
laid off from their jobs in the steel mills, 
shop, and foundries—many have been off 
long enough to have used up all unemploy- 
ment benefits. It is true that some have 
found other work, but for the most part the 
bulk have not been able to obtain employ- 
ment which equals, or nearly equals, the 
jobs they lost. 

I have received dozens of complaints from 
those seeking jobs that other prospective 
employers have refused them employment 
because most of the job seekers hold senior- 
ity and recall rights at their original place of 
employment. Most such complaints come 
from those who have sought employment at 
the Pike County atomic-energy project. 

Another serious matter is the manner in 
which employers are taking advantage of 
the situation to install labor-saving devices, 
speeding up production facilities, and mak- 
ing technological improvements in produc- 
tion facilities which reduce the working 
force to an alarming degree. This, once bit- 
terly resisted by labor, has been embraced 
and encouraged by labor in the period of the 
great war and the postwar famine of many 
items of durable goods. 

Some industrialists have recently bragged 
that a layoff will increase production. (See 
the Wall Street Journal of Feb. 16.) Such 
increase in production is not progress in that 
it further reduces the work force to produce 
more for a market which does not exist, nor 
will exist unless people have buying power. 
It is a contributing factor to the vicious, 
never-ending spiral of retrogression. The re- 
duction of corporate taxes enhances and 
encourages the full exploitation of these cir- 
cumstances by the employer. It is wrong, 
perhaps fatally wrong, to remove the excess- 
profits tax. 

Today the industrial employer demands 
much of his employees. He insists they be 
in constant readiness to respond to his call 
to work, whether it be for a day, a week, or 
longer period, yet he will seldom hear to a 
contract clause which will guarantee to the 
employee employment for as much as a sin- 
gle hour. He will often refuse to give an 
employee he has laid off, time to give proper 
notice to another employer, who may have 
provided him with work, before rushing back 
to his original boss for what may be only a 
day or a week's work. It is firmly believed 
that employers have an unwritten conspir- 
acy to deny employment to one who holds 
recall rights to another employer, yet in 
many cases the original employer will fight 
the payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion to his employee who cannot find an- 
other job. 

At this time, tax bills are before the Con- 
gress which will, if enacted, provide some 
substantial relief to the depression which s 
upon us. If you object to the word “de- 
pression,” would you be gracious enough to 
look at it this way—you have had fairly 
steady work since you were discharged from 
the armed service; your annual income has 
been between $3,000 and $5,000 per year, you 
married and have 2 or 3 or 4 children who are 
now of school age; you used your GI rights 
to obtain a 4-percent loan to buy a house 
(now 4% percent if you waited too long); 
you partly furnished the house on the in- 
stallment plan and intended to finish the 
job as soon as the first items were paid for; 
you worked hard to advance in your em- 
ployment and to train yourself to fully sat- 
isfy the needs of your employer; you learned 
to do his kind of work; of course you bought 
a car; perhaps you paid for it and traded it 
on a newer one which is only partly paid for. 
Now, all of a sudden, you have no job, be- 
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cause your employer has retarded his pro- 
duction; he tells you it will be for only a 
short period; that was last October, but you 
still are unemployed, or you were able to 
find work, not in your trade, but the kind 
most anyone can do without special train- 
ing, but your income has been reduced by 
half. Then ask yourself, Is there a depres- 
sion at my house? Before you answer, re- 
member that you have been more fortunate 
than some of the unemployed; you did get 
a GI loan for your house; you did find some 
work to help feed your children. Others 
either had to borrow and scrape a much 
larger down payment for their house and pay 
5 or 6 percent interest on the loan; that was 
because he may have been too old for the 
war or was a IV-F; usually his plight is worse 
than yours now. 

The reduction of income taxes to the low- 
medium income group is of the essence, if 
substantial enough—and the time is now. 
Our Federal Government is going to lose the 
revenue anyway, so why not give it up in the 
one way it may render service before all is 
lost. Put it in the hands of the people who 
need the products of industry—they will 
spend it—they will have to spend it. 

I speak of increasing personal and de- 
pendent tax exemptions at least by the 
amounts stated in the George bill, except 
make the $1,000 exemption effective now— 
now is when relief is needed if such relief 
can be expected to stem the tide of depres- 
sion—once that job is accomplished, and if 
experience teaches that such exemptions are 
otherwise inequitable, the Congress can al- 
ways make corrective adjustments, You will 
find the American workman willing to pay 
his fair share of the taxes. This is not a 
plea for him alone, but rather his plea to 
you to spare this Nation a repetition of the 
early 1930's. 

As our representative in the Congress, I 
urge you to work to your utmost ability and 
with your greatest energy for the early 
passage of the George bill, but amended to 
make the $1,000 exemption effective at once, 
in order that the greatest good may come 
from it. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. C. CARROLL, 
District Representative in Charge 
Area 3, District No. 23. 


TRAINING AIR OFFICERS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate passed a bill creating an Air 
Force Academy. I expressed the view 
that one national defense academy 
would be preferable. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Record an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of yesterday, entitled 
“Training Air Officers,” which editorial 
I endorse. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TRAINING AIR OFFICERS 


It was inevitable that Congress would ap- 
prove a separate training academy for the Air 
Force. Some proponents have felt that the 
independence of the air arm would not really 
be assured until it had control over the 
training of its own career officers. While the 
details on selection of the site remain to be 
worked out, psychologically the authoriza- 
tion of an Air Academy is important as a 
sign that the Air Force has come of age. 

There also are some significant practical 
considerations. For the past few years the 
Air Force has been taking 25 percent of the 
graduates of the Military Academy at West 
Point and of the Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis. This has been a severe drain on the 
other services, and one which they will be 
glad to see ended. The advent of the Air 
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Academy also should enable the Air Force 
to increase the proportion of college gradu- 
ates among its career officers. As of now, 
only 47 percent of the active officers in the 
Air Force are college graduates, as com- 
pared with 87 percent in the Navy and 71 
percent in the Army. By offering a college 
education the Air Force should be able to 
appeal to more young men to make military 
service a career. And a better educated Air 
Force should mean a more mature, better 
balanced Air Force. 

Having authorized the Air Academy, how- 
ever, Congress now has a duty, it seems to 
us, to look to the future. The Air Academy 
ought to be a step toward further unifica- 
tion, not away from it. We have always be- 
lieved that the career officers of the Armed 
Forces ought to have some common back- 
ground of training and experience. Would it 
not be possible, as the next step, to establish 
one basic training school for all prospective 
officers, one which would include general in- 
struction as well as indoctrination in the 
concepts of the Army, Navy and Air Force? 
The separate service academies could then be 
regarded as professional schools, to be en- 
tered as a student now enters law or medical 
school, after a common background training. 

Specialized instruction will continue to be 
essential for each service, but it would do a 
great deal to advance unity and an overall 
view of the Military Establishment if the 
specialized courses followed an integrated 
basic program for all cadets. This could be 
a logical step leading to the end that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower once advocated—a corps of 
senior officers at the top level who would be, 
not representatives of a single service, but 
officers of the United States. 


RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate now stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate March 23 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Arthur Larson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 23, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Richard L. Irvin, special repre- 
sentative, Methodist Church, Dallas, 
Tex., offered the following prayer: 


Infinite God of wisdom, grant us deep 
and abiding assurance that in our weak- 
ness Thou art our strength; through 
darkness Thou art light; surrounded by 
despair Thou art courage; faced with 
defeat Thou art victory. Our Supreme 
Lawgiver, in the light of holy wisdom, 
permit us to make sensible decisions. 
When there is distress may we be quick 
to administer assistance. As the spring 
season enters an ever-changing human 
drama, so may the newness of God 
trickle into human lives. Skyward rise 
Planes against the wind; likewise may 
upward we rise in the face of many bar- 
Tiers. If we are to pilot the ship of state 
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then be Thou our navigator. For people 
of every clime and coast we pray; hear 
us for our native land—the one we love 
the most. From every foe guard our 
shore; and with divine peace bless our 
borders; let liberty be a watchword for 
our hills and valleys. Our Nation we 
commend to Thee. Be Thou her refuge, 
her trust, and her everlasting friend. 
We pray in the name of the eternal Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
since my advent in the 83d Congress I 
have been waiting for the appropriate 
time to present my compliments to what 
is, in my opinion, the finest newspaper 
published in the world today. The New 
York Times meets every possible test of 
journalism—news coverage, printing 
standards, and so forth. This great 
paper’s activities were shown to millions 
across the country yesterday, March 21, 
1954, on a Ford Foundation television 
program. 

But what this television program could 
not present is one outstanding fact: The 
New York Times editorial policy has as 
its major premise when tackling a prob- 
lem: “Is this in the best interests of our 
Nation?” Recent months have found 
this newspaper taking the editorial lead 
against what many believe to be a malig- 
nant threat to American democracy and 
to the Republic for which it stands. The 
daily newspapers as well as many of the 
weekly papers in the First Congressional 
District are presenting a solid and cour- 
ageous front on this grave question. 

Today’s New York Times lead edi- 
torial reiterates the rights and duties 
of a responsible press. This is a creed 
of freedom. It presents a challenge to 
intimidation, to fear, and to blind ig- 
norance from all sources. 

An enlightened American press, our 
greatest bulwark against tyranny from 
whatever direction, could do no better 
than to follow this creed and accept its 
challenge. 


CORRECTING CERTAIN INEQUITIES 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced three bills to grant certain in- 
creases in compensation and pension 
Payable to disabled veterans. While 
there have been many bills introduced 
for the purpose of granting increases 
to veterans and their widows and chil- 
dren, I believe that the groups which 
I am endeavoring to help in these bills 
have been, for the most part, overlooked. 
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There are within this country many 
veterans who upon returning from the 
wars suffered a disability immediately 
thereafter which has not been traceable 
to service but which nevertheless ren- 
dered the veteran helpless or blind, or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to require the 
regular attention of another person. 
These disabilities are classed as non- 
service-connected, because the veteran 
has not been able to prove any connec- 
tion with his service in the Armed Forces. 
These men are helpless and must de- 
pend upon someone else to assist them 
in every need, including body functions. 
They are now in receipt of the small 
sum of $129 per month to take care of 
everything, including food, clothing, the 
services of the attendant, and medical 
care, which is always quite a big item. 
The last time an increase in pension was 
granted for this group the Congress had 
to override a Presidential veto. I hope 
that this Congress also will see fit to 
enact the increase provided in my bill, 
which would give these veterans an ad- 
ditional 20 percent, adding $25.80 per 
month to the checks and bringing the 
total monthly check to $154.80. Even 
this amount is not enough to defray the 
necessary expenses with which these to- 
tally disabled veterans are faced, but it 
will certainly help. 

You may ask why I do not favor in- 
creasing the compensation payments for 
those veterans who were injured in serv- 
ice. Well, I have two bills for that pur- 
pose also which I am introducing. The 
first of these would grant a flat 20-per- 
cent increase to the service-connected 
disabled veteran’s compensation check, 
for those who were disabled to a degree 
of 50 percent or more. Those disabled 
less than 50 percent, according to my 
bill, will get even a bigger percentage of 
increase because they were left out in 
the last additions that were enacted. 
Under my bill, they will first be brought 
up to an even percentage of the totally 
disabled in amount, then they will be 
increased by 20 percent. As the laws 
now stand, a veteran suffering from total 
disabilities, which he acquired in the 
service, and who has no dependents, re- 
ceives $172.50 per month. My bill would 
bring his check up to $207 per month; 
and a man suffering from 40-percent 
disability would receive 40 percent of the 
total, or $82.80 per month, and so on 
down to 10-percent disabled, who would 
receive $20.70. Some of these veterans, 
of course, get an additional allowance for 
dependents. This bill would have the 
effect of equalizing the compensation 
rates and at the same time grant in- 
creases to all veterans. A huge saving 
would be accomplished in administrative 
expense within the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration because of the simplicity of 
handling all on the same basis. 

I have still another bill for increasing 
a certain group which has been forgot- 
ten for a long time. Past Congresses 
saw fit to grant special awards, called 
statutory awards, for veterans who sus- 
tained the particular loss of certain limbs 
or organs in combat, as well as for vet- 
erans who contracted particularly dis- 
abling chronic diseases, such as tubercu- 
losis. The bill which I have introduced 
would increase all these special statu- 
tory awards by 20 percent, 
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I have attempted in these three bills to 
cover groups which have been more or 
less forgotten. I am in favor of in- 
creasing other groups, as well, which are 
already covered in legislation introduced 
by my colleagues. As a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the vet- 
erans can depend upon me to watch out 
for them and to do my bit to protect their 
interests. All three of these bills which 
I have introduced today should be en- 
acted. I hope that the committee will 
go along with me in reporting out these 
bills and that this august body will take 
similar favorable action upon them. 


IT’S TIME TO ACT NOW ON DAIRY 
SUPPORTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I drew the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that on 
April 1—which is only 9 days away—the 
support price on milk and butterfat drops 
from 90 to 75 percent of parity. I also 
called the attention of my colleagues to 
my bill, H. R. 8388, which would extend 
90-percent support prices on milk and 
butterfat for another 4 months after 
April 1, The additional 4 months’ ex- 
tension will give Congress an opportu- 
nity to propose and enact legislation that 
realistically deals with the dairy indus- 
try in a general farm bill. 

In my remarks yesterday I stated that 
it was my hope that the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture would act favorably 
on H. R. 8388—or a similar bill if there 
were one—and report it before the April 
1 deadline date when Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson plans to “lower the boom” 
on the Nation’s dairy farmers. 

It is not my intention to belabor this 
point, but I cannot help in observing that 
Secretary Benson’s announcement of 
lowered dairy supports has already re- 
fiected itself in slowing up business on 
Main Street. I feel certain that this 
same thing is true in every community in 
the Nation which has extensive dairy 
farming around it. There are approxi- 
mately 3 million dairy farmers in the 
United States—so I am sure that there 
are communities other than those in my 
district or Wisconsin that are and will be 
affected by lowered dairy price supports. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
from the strictly urban districts that as 
business declines more and more on the 
Main Streets of communities in the dairy 
farming areas this will in turn have a 
chain reaction on industrial production 
and employment of your cities. The 
general farm income decline has already 
created a considerable amount of unem- 
ployment in the farm implement indus- 
try and other industries that service and 
supply farmers. 

Lowering support prices on milk and 
butterfat will pinch the dairy farmers’ 
pocketbook harder and it will not induce 
them to buy machinery, household goods, 
automobiles, refrigerators, and the nu- 
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merous other items needed in the homes 
and on the farms. Secretary Benson's 
action may well touch off the fuse for a 
farm-led and farm-fed depression that 
will idle the assembly lines of your city 
factories. 

The net result is that everyone—farm- 
ers, businessmen, industry, labor, and 
even the Government—will lose. Farm- 
ers without net taxable income and un- 
employed workers cannot pay income 
taxes—that is why I say the Government 
will also lose. 

It is imperative, therefore, that Con- 
gress take action on this matter before 
it gets out of hand. 


H. R. 8388 


A bill to continue temporarily existing 90 
percent of parity price supports for milk 
and butterfat. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Congress here- 
by expresses the policy that preservation 
of dairy farmers’ income is of direct im- 
portance to the entire economy. Price sup- 
ports for dairy products have been placed 
at 90 percent of parity for each of the past 
2 years; such supports have prevented dis- 
astrous drops in dairy farm income. Now 
in a period of falling consumer demand the 
Secretary of Agriculture has indicated his 
plan to lower these supports from 90 per- 
cent to 75 percent of parity, effective April 1, 
1954. Congress has before it many bills 
which when enacted would prevent this re- 
duction from going into effect; the Agri- 
culture Committees of both Houses are 
engaged in hearings at this time concerning 
future farm price-support legislation, in- 
cluding dairy price supports; if compre- 
hensive well-rounded attention is given to 
this entire matter, the final law cannot be 
enacted until after the dairy price-support 
cuts go into effect on April 1, 1954. The 
Congress therefore finds that the present 
level of dairy supports should be extended 
until such time as Congress can act upon 
long-term legislation. 

Sec. 2. Section 201 (c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Effective April 1, 1954, through 
July 31, 1954, the prices of such commodi- 
ties shall be supported by the means speci- 
fied at a level of 90 percent of the parity 
price.” 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment my colleague the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] for 
his effort to bring about action on this 
particular matter. It would do much to 
relieve the uncertainty that is facing the 
industry today. I hope that other col- 
leagues in the House will also urge action 
on the bill H. R. 8388, which is of im- 
mense importance to the dairy industry 
of this country. 


WHEN DO WE UNLOCK THE ANTI- 
DEPRESSION ARSENAL? 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of business failures last week 
was 229. This was 6 more than the week 
previous. It was 64 more than the same 
week a year ago. The number gets larg- 
er week by week. 

The statistics on business failures may 
not strike the administration as a mat- 
ter of deep concern, for after all, look 
at all the businesses which did not go 
broke. Undoubtedly, 229 is only a drop 
in the bucket out of the total number of 
enterprises in America. 

But 229 this week as against 223 last 
week as against 204 and 216 in earlier 
weeks adds up to a lot of businesses go- 
ing under in a month’s time, in a year 
of what the administration calls funda- 
mental economic strength and great 
prosperity. There are 52 weeks in the 
year, and if the number of business fail- 
ures keeps rising in the curve established 
since late last year, we are going to see 
the total in a shocking light one of these 
days. The trouble is, of course, that 
once this thing spreads it causes a chain 
reaction and you get, not a curve but a 
sudden vertical climb. 

Mr. Speaker, when a business goes 
broke—a small business—it may not 
shake Wall Street to its foundations but 
it certainly churns up and shreds the 
hopes and dreams and aspirations of the 
men and women who put their savings 
and their future on the line in going into 
that business. It causes a swirl of dis- 
tress among all the creditors of that 
business—usually other small businesses 
and perhaps puts some of them under, 
too. 

The people who lose their savings and 
investments, those who lose their jobs 
and those who get caught in the back- 
wash of either of those personal calami- 
ties as innocent bystanders cannot get 
very enthusiastic over reassurances out 
of the White House that we are not go- 
ing to let a depression get under way in 
the United States. 

To those individuals, this is depression. 

Actually, of course, it is more accu- 
rately a recession from the statistical 
standpoint. But unless some action is 
undertaken soon to reverse this horrible 
trend, the wording will be pretty aca- 
demic; we shall be in economic trouble, 
and we shall all be in it together. 

The administration’s arsenal of weap- 
ons to fight depression is locked up, and 
no one seems to have the key or know 
where it is kept. When is the President 
going to unlock the arsenal, or has he 
nothing in that closet, anyway, but some 
old muzzle-loaders? 

This is not the way he commanded 
armies. 


THE ROLE OF THE MINISTER 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday during the debate on 
the public works bill for the District, I 
made the statement that some ministers 
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of the Gospel took off their ecclesiastical 
robes and entered the political arena by 
making statements criticising Congress 
for not either cleaning up the slums or 
giving the District home rule. The shoe 
apparently fit several ministers in the 
Nation’s Capital. They let out a loud 
and resounding squawk. Is it possible 
that, with home rule, there would be no 
slums? I believe every city comparable 
to Washington, D. C., has a slum area 
and they have home rule. Home rule 
for the District of Columbia has for a 
long time been a sharp political and con- 
troversial problem. It will not be de- 
cided in the churches. 

Mr. Speaker, when I go to church, I 
like to go to get food for my soul. Min- 
isters of the Gospel should not use a 
spiritual altar as a sounding board to 
expound their political views. It is 
cheapening, if not downright sacrile- 
gious. A church should be a house of 
prayer. Certainly giving Washington, 
D. C., home rule would not eliminate the 
slums or dispel sin. 

There are some men of the robe who 
find it necessary to throw political rocks 
in order to get questionable publicity. 
Their favorite target seems to be Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
feel that the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska should not go 
unanswered by some Member of this 
body. Certainly, when the day comes 
that priests, ministers, and rabbis must 
close their mouths against conditions 
that are affecting the souls and bodies 
of human beings, a bad state of affairs 
will arise. Now, to use the altar or the 
ministry or the church for pure political 
reasons is one thing, but there is a twi- 
light zone. For example, if a priest or 
minister or rabbi saw conditions existing 
in their communities where liquor was 
being sold to children or teen-agers or 
other unlawful conditions existing, cer- 
tainly it would be within their province, 
in fact, their duty, to speak out, because 
that involves the morals of their people. 
Now, there is a wide twilight zone be- 
tween strictly ecclesiastical activities and 
political activities, and certainly with- 
in that twilight zone where the souls of 
people are inyolved, the exploitation of 
human beings, terrible conditions which 
affect the spiritual outlook and faith of 
our people, the souls committed to the 
care of priest, rabbi, and minister, it is 
their duty, in performing their mission 
on earth, to speak out against such con- 
ditions. 


ROBERT A. TAFT SANITARY ENGI- 
NEERING CENTER 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 


consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 214. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Sanitary 
Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
is to be dedicated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on April 8 
and 9, 1954, should be known and designated 
as the “Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center,” in honor of the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft and should be dedicated as a memo- 
rial to his distinguished public service. Any 
law, rule, regulation, document, or record of 
the United States in which such center is 
referred to should be held to refer to such 
center under and by the name of the “Robert 
A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCGREGOR]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, a week 
from this coming Thursday, the Fed- 
eral Government will dedicate its new 
Sanitary Engineering Center at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

This center is a research laboratory 
for the study of pollution of the inter- 
state waters of the United States and 
the control thereof. It is the only one 
of its kind in the world. It was au- 
thorized by the Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1948 which was sponsored by the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

This imposing $4 million structure is 
within 3 miles of the Taft home in Cin- 
cinnati and was built during the last 
years of the Senator's life. It seems to 
be altogether fitting and proper, there- 
fore, that this facility which will be of 
great benefit to mankind should bear 
the name of Bob Taft as provided by my 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 214. 

It will stand as a memorial to a man 
who served his State and Nation with 
tremendous ability and distinction. It 
will be a proper and lasting tribute to 
a great American. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
a to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS ON HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 214 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks on House Concurrent Resolution 
214 at that point in the Recorp prior 
to the passage of said resolution, and 
also that all Members may have 3 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 214. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. MCGREGOR]? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 
The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 38] 
Albert Graham Miller, Kans. 
Allen, II Gubser rgan 
Battle Harrison, Va. Neal 
Bennett, Mich. Hays, Ark. O'Konski 
Bentley Heller Osmers 
Bolling Hillings Patten 
Boykin wW Patterson 
Bramblett Holt ell 
Brown, Ohio Holtzman Radwan 
Buckley Hunter Regan 
Celler Javits Roberts 
Chelf Jensen Robsion, Ky. 
Colmer Jones, Ala. Roosevelt 
Davis, Tenn. Kean Smith, Kans, 
Dawson, III Kearney Steed 
Dingell Kelley, Pa Sutton 
Donovan Landrum Taylor 
Ellsworth Lucas Velde 
Engle Madden Vorys 
Evins Martin Weichel 
Gavin Mason Winstead 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
general understanding that the House 
leadership has scheduled for considera- 
tion this afternoon the third deficiency 
appropriation bill. May I inquire what 
changes, if any, have been made in that 
arrangement. 

Mr. TABER. We are not going to 
bring it up today, and I understand that 
the first day that would later be avail- 
able would be Thursday. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire if this bill will be again presented 
to the whole Committee on Appropria- 
tions with recommendations for report 
to the House and, if so, when it will be 
brought to the floor. 

Mr. TABER. I cannot tell whether or 
not it will be presented to the full com- 
mittee. It will depend upon what 
the subcommittee might find out with 
reference to an item that is involved. 

Mr. CANNON. At any rate, Mr. 
Speaker, when does the gentleman from 
New York expect the bill to reach the 
floor? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a mat- 
ter has arisen here that was unforeseen, 
and I believe very properly the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
his colleagues feel that the matter 
should be gone into before action is had 
on the floor. I might say, parenthetical- 
ly, that I tried to keep the program and 
the whip notice in line so that we did 
hear on the floor what was announced. 
We also have for consideration this week 
a bill out of the Committee on Veterans’ 
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Affairs having to do with direct loans to 
veterans, an extension of a program we 
already have. I have spoken to the 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn], suggesting to him 
the possibility of moving the considera- 
tion of that measure up to today so that 
we might dispose of it this afternoon. 
Then, of course, we could take up this 
matter that we had scheduled for this 
afternoon either tomorrow or Thursday, 
depending on the wishes of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON. May I inquire of the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana, 
the majority leader, further? We un- 
derstand that this is an emergency bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. And in order to ex- 
pedite it the House by unanimous con- 
sent, conferred on the Appropriations 
Committee authority to report the bill 
during recess of the House. Now, it 
still remains an emergency matter, I take 
it, and the bill in its present form is priv- 
ileged for consideration this afternoon. 
Can the gentleman give us any definite 
idea as to whether it will be brought up 
at any time today, and if not today, when 
we may expect it to come before the 
House? 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, the gentleman 
from New York informs me that he is of 
the opinion that Thursday would prob- 
ably be the earliest day on which the 
matter could be presented. Of course, if 
that is the situation, then whether or not 
we proceed with the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs this after- 
noon or take it up tomorrow as originally 
indicated would not make any difference. 

Mr. CANNON. A further inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. Is it the intention then to 
again report the bill to the House which 
would require, as I understand it, under 
the rules, a further 3-day period prior 
to consideration? 

Mr. TABER, It is not the intention 
to again report the bill to the House. If 
there is any action taken by the com- 
mittee, it would be with reference to a 
committee amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. It would not be neces- 
sary to invoke the 3-day rule? 

Mr. TABER. It would not. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, because several 
Members of both the Senate and the 
House have planned to be out of the city 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
this week on a rather important mission, 
I thought it had been agreed upon that 
if we should have a rollcall on Thursday 
on any matters that it would go over 
until next week, Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair also has 
that impression, but I do not know how 
this would interfere with that program. 
The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
suggestion that his and other commit- 
tees are going on very important tours on 
Thursday; that if a rollcall was to be 
requested on that day, that it would be 
postponed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the matter to which the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT] refers is a matter 
of great importance to the Members who 
are going and to all of us, in that it is 
desirable for them to have information 
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which they will get on that trip. So, as 
far as I am concerned, and I am quite 
sure the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN] would agree with me, if this 
matter goes over to Thursday and a rec- 
ord vote is necessary, we shall postpone 
that vote until Monday. The gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. RAYBURN], in his usual 
fine fashion, indicates that he will go 
along with that. Ishall certainly under- 
take to see that that is done. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the distinguished majority leader 
that the entire Texas delegation has 
been invited to make this trip. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the developments, it is my opinion 
that we would better proceed with the 
bill from the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs tomorrow, and take up on Thurs- 
day the bill we had anticipated taking 
up today, disposing of it on Thursday, 
with the understanding that if a record 
vote becomes necessary, that vote will go 
over until Monday. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DECISIONS OF 
THE BOARD OF VETERANS’ AP- 
PEALS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to provide for 
court review of decisions rendered by the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, a copy of the bill 
is attached. 

Nearly every Member of Congress has 
at times been shocked by decisions ren- 
dered by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
No doubt made in good faith and from 
the purest of motives, some of these deci- 
sions have visited grave injustices upon 
veterans and their families for whose 
benefit the Congress has enacted legis- 
lation. 

With the tremendous workload which 
it faces, the Board is bound to make 
mistakes from time to time. No one 
blames them for that but any mistake 
may spell extreme hardship or perhaps 
disaster for a particular veteran or some- 
one dear to him. The Board of Vet- 
erans’ Appeals or the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs should not have the last 
word. There should be some method of 
reviewing such decisions. 

A bill to permit judicial review of decisions 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 

any other provision of law, any person ag- 

grieved by any final decision of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Administrator“) which has 
been rendered by the Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals, may obtain a review thereof by filing 
a petition for review in the Court of Appeals 
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for the circuit in which the petitioner re- 
sides or in the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, within 90 days after 
the mailing of notice of the decision to the 
aggrieved party. A copy of such petition 
shall forthwith be served upon the Admin- 
istrator. Within 15 days after the receipt of 
service, or within such additional time as 
the court may allow, the Administrator shall 
certify and file with the court a transcript 
of the record upon which the decision com- 
plained of was based. Upon the filing of 
such transcript the court shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to review the decision, and 
to affirm, modify, or reverse it in whole or 
in part. The findings of the Administrator 
as to the facts, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive. If any party 
shall apply to the court for leave to adduce 
additional evidence and shall show to the 
satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence is material and that there were 
reasonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceedings before the Ad- 
ministrator, the court may order such addi- 
tional evidence to be taken before the Ad- 
ministrator upon such terms and conditions 
as to the court may seem proper. The 
Administrator may modify his findings as 
to the facts, or make new findings, by reason 
of the additional evidence so taken. He shall 
file with the court a transcript of the addi- 
tional record, with his modified or new find- 
ings, which, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive, and his recom- 
mendation for the affirmance, modification, 
or reversal of the original decision. The 
judgment and decree of the court affirming, 
modifying or reversing, in whole or in part, 
any decision of the Administrator shall be 
final, except that it shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as provided by Title 28, United States Code, 
section 1254. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the court may determine and 
allow such reasonable fees as it may deem 
proper for services rendered by an attorney 
for any private party to the proceeding. 
Any person who charges or receives any com- 
pensation for such services except such 
compensation as may be allowed by the court, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500 or imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce have until midnight tonight to 
file a report on H. R. 7125. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]? 

There was no objection. 


OUTSTANDING ITALO-AMERICAN 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO AMERICA 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
most pleasing to me to have word re- 
cently from Mr. Caesar L. Donnaruma, 
publisher of La Gazzetta del Massachu- 
setts, that he would mark the 58th an- 
niversary of the founding of this out- 
standing foreign-language newspaper 
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this year with a special issue, depicting 
the growth and progress of our great 
Italo-American segment of the New 
England people. This special edition 
will be issued next month. 

This is a magnificent task in that this 
edition will mark the first time that 
the history, the traditions, the trials 
and tribulations, progress, and achieve- 
ments of the honest, loyal, and patriotic 
American citizens of Italian descent will 
be readily accessible as a valued refer- 
ence work for historians in the years to 
come. > 

This undertaking is a most difficult 
one, to be sure, requiring hours of edi- 
torial labors, intense research work, and 
a considerable financial outlay, but I am 
sure that Mr. Donnaruma’s efforts will be 
crowned with the success for which La 
Gazzetta is so richly deserving in recog- 
nition of the splendid literary tradition 
it has established in keeping alive down 
through the years the language, the tra- 
ditions, and the culture of an ancient 
people, a race which has contributed 
immeasurably and magnificently to 
America. 

Also celebrating an anniversary this 
month is the Italian News, weekly Italo- 
American newspaper published in Eng- 
lish and edited by my good friend, Frank 
Bucci. 

He tells me that from its very first 
issue, the Italian News has striven 
toward one goal—that of promoting the 
highest cultural and civic interests of 
the Italo-American. Politically inde- 
pendent, the News serves no master 
other than honor, justice, integrity, and 
loyalty to the United States of America. 
These are the objectives of the News, 
Mr. Bucci states: 

By enlarging the fund of knowledge of 
Italian afiairs, and by widening the 
Italian horizon and viewpoint, the News 
endeavors to bring into close harmony 
the democratic ways of life of Italy and 
America. 

The News has always stimulated 
Italian solidarity and Italian loyalty, 
while affording a medium wherein the 
Italian people can give expression to 
their charitable, social, and cultural 
enterprises and to their national life and 
institutions. 

The Italian News in its 33 years of 
continuous publication has rendered 
outstanding service to our great Italo- 
American segment of the Massachusetts 
population and I am pleased to join 
with the many friends of this excellent 
weekly publication in extending all good 
wishes and congratulations to its staff 
and readers on the occasion of the 33d 
anniversary edition of this valued news- 
paper. I know that the Italian News in 
the years to come will continue to ad- 
vance the noble cause of free speech and 
truth in the great editorial tradition 
which has marked its pages since found- 
ing of this newspaper. I wish for this 
spokesman of our Italo-American popu- 
lation every success and reward. 

We are fortunate in having also in 
Massachusetts another great Italian 
newspaper, La Notizia, which is printed 
daily in Boston. La Notizia was estab- 
lished in 1916 and is now one of the 
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largest daily newspapers printed in Ital- 
ian in this country, with a total circu- 
lation of about 30,000. Mr. G. N. Longa- 
rini, another good friend of mine, is the 
editor, who is carrying on in the great 
editorial tradition which has earned La 
Notizia a position of great influence in 
the Italo-American community of New 
England. Its work, as always, has been 
for the advancement and good of the 
Italo-American people in America. 

The role of the foreign-language press 
in America has been vitally important 
to all our racial groups which make up 
the great melting pot of America. At 
the outset, these newspapers rendered 
wonderful contributions to America in 
making known to the new immigrant in 
his own language the strange ways of 
his adopted country. As time went on, 
these newspapers came upon bad times— 
dwindling advertising receipts as circu- 
lation dropped because the newer gen- 
erations were not so familiar with the 
language of their fathers. Some found 
the road hard, indeed, and they were 
forced to suspend publication. Not so 
La Gazzetta because in its pages we find 
a blending of the old with the new— 
articles and news stories written in Ital- 
ian and in English so that one comple- 
ments the other. The newer generation 
can improve its knowledge of the mother 
tongue, while those readers of La Gaz- 
zetta, more at ease when Italian is used 
in the family circle, can become familiar 
with the intricacies of the English 
language. 

Thus, La Gazzetta has adapted itself 
to the times. Thus, it continues to fill 
its function of informing, of entertain- 
ing, of helping the Italo-American peo- 
ple in the great editorial tradition which 
has marked this newspaper in its 58 
years of literary history. 

In La Notizia, La Gazzetta, the Italian 
News, and the other great Italian news- 
papers published in America, there has 
been recited the inspiring story of Ital- 
ian immigrants who made their way 
through our New England cities, towns, 
and villages during the early years of 
this century. These were the youngest 
of our new immigrants, so typical of 
those who came to America seeking 
refuge, opportunity, and the chance to 
grow in a young country. 

More often as not they came with 
few earthly possessions, but loving rela- 
tives and loyal friends who had come 
before them provided for their needs 
until they had found jobs and become 
used to this new land of opportunity. 
Here in America they found work, hap- 
piness, and the chance to raise their 
families under advantages of which they 
never before had dreamed. In less than 
a half century, the sons and daughters 
of humble Italian stock rose to places 
of leadership and great influence in the 
professions, in the public service, in the 
religious and business life, and in all 
the callings of the American people—so 
much so that they have made distin- 
guished, outstanding contributions to the 
social, economic, and political institu- 
tions of our country. 

In New York City at Columbia Uni- 
versity where I received my degree in 
law, there stands the stately and beau- 
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tiful La Casa Italiana. Over its portal 
are the immortal lines of the poet Byron: 


Italy, mother of arts, thy hand was once 
our guardian and it is still our guide. 


Thus, we in America acknowledge the 
contributions of our citizens of Italian 
origin. They have helped to build our 
railroads, our bridges, our roads, and our 
cities. i 

Italian influence, capital, and energy 
have helped to build America to the in- 
dustrial giant it is today among the na- 
tions of the world. Every schoolboy at 
an early age recognizes the Italian con- 
tribution to our American civilization 
for it was Cristoforo Colombo who dis- 
covered America, Giovanni Cabota who 
first explored its mainland, and Amer- 
igo Vespucci who gave America its name, 

That the Italians have taken a con- 
spicuous part in maintaining our pre- 
cious American freedoms and saving our 
cherished form of government no one 
can deny. The pages of American his- 
tory glisten with the names of patriot- 
ism of such men as Filippo Mazzei, the 
friend of Thomas Jefferson; William 
Paca, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and many others. 

It was Mazzei who wrote in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette in 1774: 

All men are by nature created free and 
independent * * * it is necessary that all 
men be equal to each other in natural rights, 


This has been translated by Thomas 
Jefferson into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the form of the immortal 
“all men are created equal.” 

The unexcelled patriotism of these 
great heroes of the American Revolution 
was reenacted by the Italians of each 
succeeding generation whenever our 
country was in danger. Italian names 
are on the rosters of all our wars and 
outstanding military and religious fig- 
ures of Italian blood furnished inspiring 
leadership, gallantry, and devotion to 
every struggle from Bunker Hill, Gettys- 
burg, Flanders Fields to Okinawa, the 
Bulge, Heartbreak Ridge, Sniper Ridge. 
Italian-American patriots have sacri- 
ficed their lives in every war to preserve 
America. ‘Their precious blood has sat- 
urated the soil of many countries in the 
cause of American freedom. 

Citizens of Italian origin have been 
in the vanguard of every fight America 
has made for liberty and freedom. More 
than 200 Italian officers served in the 
Civil War. About 750,000 men and 
women of Italian extraction served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
during World War I, reportedly the 
largest single racial group serving under 
our colors. An estimated 845,000 men 
and women of Italian-American descent 
were in the United States Armed Forces 
during World War II. 

An Italian-American boy from our 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
was awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the highest award a grateful 
Nation can bestow, for his heroic service 
in World War II. Sgt. Arthur F. De- 
Franzo, of Saugus, Mass., was killed in 
action in France on June 10, 1944. After 
rescuing a wounded comrade, although 
‘wounded himself, he gave his life to clear 
a blazing path through concentrated 
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enemy fire. His heroic action spared the 
lives of scores of his comrades. 

This is the citation which accom- 
panied the posthumous award of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to Ser- 
geant DeFranzo’s bereaved family: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life, above and beyond the 
call of duty, on June 10, 1944, near Vaudabon, 
France. As scouts were advancing across an 
open field, the enemy suddenly opened fire 
with several machineguns and hit one of the 
men, Staff Sergeant DeFranzo courageously 
moved out in the open to the aid of the 
wounded scout and was himself wounded 
but brought the man to safety. Refusing aid, 
Staff Sergeant DeFranzo reentered the open 
field and led the advance upon the enemy. 
There were always at least two machineguns 
bringing unrelenting fire upon him, but Staff 
Sergeant DeFranzo kept going forward, firing 
into the enemy and 1 by 1 the enemy em- 
placements became silent. While advancing 
he was again wounded, but continued on 
until he was within 100 yards of the enemy 
position and even as he fell, he kept firing 
his rifle and waving his men forward. When 
his company came up behind him, Staff Ser- 
geant DeFranzo, despite his many severe 
wounds, suddenly raised himself and once 
more moved forward in the lead of his men 
until he was again hit by enemy fire. In a 
final gesture of indomitable courage, he 
threw several grenades at the enemy ma- 
chinegun position and completely destroyed 
the gun. In this action Staff Sergeant De- 
Franzo lost his life, but by bearing the brunt 
of the enemy fire in leading the attack, he 
prevented a delay in the assault which would 
have been of considerable benefit to the foe, 
and he made possible his company's advance 
with a minimum of casualties. The ex- 
traordinary heroism and magnificent devo- 
tion to duty displayed by Staff Sergeant De- 
Franzo was a great inspiration to all about 
him, and is in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the Armed Forces. 


Italian contributions have not been 
confined to the military alone, though 
all Americans should take pride in the 
heroic accomplishments of such gallant 
men as Sergeant DeFranzo, especially 
when it is a known fact that 20 out of the 
500 Congressional Medals of Honor in 
World War II were awarded to boys of 
Italian-American descent. 

Our Italo-American citizens have in- 
fluenced for the good practically every 
phase of American life. They have 
brought loyalty to America, loyalty to 
freedom and democracy, loyalty to 
American institutions, tolerance and jus- 
tice toward their fellow man. 

Here in Washington we are constantly 
reminded of the contributions of Italian 
Americans in the field of art because the 
Italian genius for the beautiful has 
found notable expression in the adorn- 
ment of our National Capitol Building. 
Brumidi, perhaps, is the best known be- 
cause he is called the Michelangelo of 
the Capitol, where he has left great artis- 
tic treasure as the famous Capitol fres- 
coes Storia del America, Washington at 
Yorktown, L’Apoteosi de Washington, 
and Cincinnato all’aratro. 

Amateis, another Italian craftsman, 
made the bronze doors of our Capitol. 
Franzoni designed and executed the 
bronze clock in the Capitol with the 
statue of Storia on its top. The em- 
blematic eagle in the Capitol was sculp- 
tured by Valperti. The statue, Liberty 
Proclaiming Peace, is the work of Causici. 
The Pere Marquette statue in the United 
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States House of Representatives is the 
achievement of Trentanove. The listing 
of Italian masterpieces in our Capitol 
Building could go on and on. They are 
seen daily by many hundreds of Amer- 
icans from all parts of the country who 
visit Washington. 

The world owes a great debt to Italy, 
to her people, and to the descendants of 
the pioneer Italian immigrants to Amer- 
ica. Itis fitting that we recall the glow- 
ing tribute to this great race by my 
friend, former distinguished president of 
Columbia University, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, who once wrote: 

The place of Italy in civilization is best 
shown by trying to subtract that place from 
world history. Take away her scientific ac- 
complishments, her statesmanship, her 
leadership in the world for many years and 
what have you left? The world looks badly 
decapitated. You can subtract Italian cul- 
ture from civilization only by destroying that 
civilization. 


My own personal ties with the Italian 
people have been virtually lifelong and 
exceptionally close. In youth, many 
Italo-American boys, neighbors of mine 
in Clinton, were my playmates and pals. 
In my family circle were native-born 
Italians very closely associated with my 
father and uncles in their business and, 
of course, intimate personal friends. In 
college and law school, Italian boys were 
my constant associates and dear friends. 
In politics—well, I will put it this way— 
no people were closer, more helpful, more 
loyal, or inspiring than the Italian peo- 
ple. I am most indebted to them for 
their invaluable, warm, and faithful 
friendship which has indeed been one 
of the most satisfying features of my 
personal and public life. 

In my Washington office is a fine, loyal, 
and efficient young lady of Italian de- 
scent who is a member of my staff. To 
top it all off, I have wound up with a 
fine Italo-American boy in my own im- 
mediate family married to my daughter. 

So I can well say that the Italian peo- 
ple, their great qualities, their high 
ideals, firm loyalties, and close friend- 
ships have all been and are a very real 
and moving part of my life—priceless 
possessions indeed. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
today for 10 minutes, following the leg- 
islative program and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday this week be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK]? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
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Ilinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just finished reading the Wash- 
ington Birthday address of David L. 
Shillinglaw, past Illinois Department 
commander of the American Legion. It 
was delivered on February 22, 1954, in 
Chicago before the Advertising Men’s 
Post of the Legion. Persons who were 
present have written me describing Mr. 
Shillinglaw’s remarks as a truly great 
speech. Reading the speech, I agree 
with them. Of all the 1954 addresses on 
the occasion of the natal day of the 
Father of his Country I think it is the 
general appraisal of experts in that field 
that Mr. Shillinglaw’s speech was one 
of the most outstanding, most likely to 
become a permanent part of the litera- 
ture of Americana. 

I am especially pleased because of the 
fact that Dave Shillinglaw is a con- 
stituent of mine. Moreover, he is a 
friend of many years of warm personal 
association, was department commander 
of the Legion at a period when I was 
very active as a participant in the worthy 
activities of that great organization. 
Dave Shillinglaw is a Republican, I 
think it is accurate to say a conservative 
Republican. Educated as a lawyer, he 
left the profession after a number of 
years of successful practice to head his 
own firm of investment bankers. In 
World War I he served with the Army in 
France. After the Armistice he was ap- 
pointed a member of the American 
Army Board charged with the responsi- 
bility of liquidating all YMCA properties 
in Europe. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
the full text of an address that merits 
the careful and thoughtful reading by 
all Americans. The address follows: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AND FREEDOM 
(Address by David L. Shillinglaw) 

It is a very great pleasure to come and talk 
before you today. I owe much to Advertising 
Men’s Post, for here I had a part in the early 
struggles of the Legion. It was a great expe- 
rience; it gave me a chance to get acquainted 
with a host of real Legionnaires and real 
Americans—true to the principles upon 
which the Legion was founded. It is well 
to read our preamble once in a while and 
really think about what those principles 
mean. 

I also wish to commend my successors for 
the good work they have done and are still 
doing. I always believed that the purpose 
of any organization in a democracy is to de- 
velop human personality, that the individual 
is the important unit in our democratic sys- 
tem. Another thing I want to say is that I 
am glad that the Legion is insisting upon the 
study of American history. America will 
continue great only if men continue to think 
in terms of the American tradition, guided 
by the thoughts and actions of the great 
leaders, one of whom I am to talk about 
today. The definition of history I favor is, 
“history is a narrative connected with real 

ns.“ 

Let us briefly sketch Washington's life. 
He was born 222 years ago in Westmoreland 
County, Va., on the banks of the Potomac, 
son of Mary and Augustine Washington. 
Not far away is Mount Vernon where he lived 
and where he is buried. In that neigh- 
borhood was developed his patriotism, his 
courage, his honor, his spirit of justice, his 
faith in his fellow men, his virtue, his rev-. 
erence for truth. The mode of living in 
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the countryside gave him strength and en- 
durance. A surveyor at 16, he crossed 
the mountains, swam rivers, lived off of the 
country. At the same time he studied the 
terrain, drew maps, learned about the vege- 
tation, forests, the soils, the minerals. Soon 
he joined the militia and at 19 was a major. 
At 21 the Governor of Virginia sent him on 
a mission into the wilderness. The next 
year he was with the militiamen at Fort 
Necessity. At 23 he saw service as an aide 
to the British General Braddock and in 
escaping at that disastrous retreat, 4 bul- 
lets were shot through his clothes and 2 
horses were shot under him. His military 
leadership was recognized and he was then 
placed in charge of the frontier forces of 
Virginia. When the French and Indian War 
was over, Washington was 27 years old, able 
and mature. During the next few years at 
Mount Vernon he lived an active citizen’s life 
as planter, and a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. But not for long. That 
spirit of liberty born in Englishmen for over 
6 centuries aroused the colonists to revo- 
lution and war is on. Washington has been 
made a delegate to the First Continental 
Congress. After the shots are fired at Con- 
cord and Lexington, Washington is made 
Commander in Chief of the Armies, and for 
a longer period than any other American 
in war, Washington carried the burdens of 
national leadership. 


RETREAT AFTER RETREAT 


Let us visualize those 8 years. It was re- 
treat after retreat, unanswered requests for 
supplies, dissatisfied officers, short-time re- 
cruits, empty cartridge boxes, empty powder 
kegs, and empty stomachs, it was the great 
uncertainty before the fall of Fort Washing- 
ton, the retreat across New Jersey, it was the 
rivers full of ice, it was soldiers without shel- 
ter or food, ragged uniforms, broken-down 
wagons, it was the frozen and bloody feet at 
Valley Forge, it was half rations, it was cattle 
and horses without forage, it was the be- 
trayals, the jealousies, the suspicions, the 
pettiness, it was worthless money, it was the 
confusion in planning, divided authority, the 
uncertainty of leadership in battle, it was 
the disappointments at Brandywine, at Ger- 
mantown, and at Morristown, it was the 
treason of Benedict Arnold, it was the thirst, 
the naked bodies, it was the hot summers 
and long, cold winters. How did the army 
survive and how did victory prevail? Wash- 
ington had carried on with his patience, his 
courage, his faith, and his resolution. After 
it all there is victory and Washington is 
recognized as the deliverer of his country. 

On the 19th day of April 1783, 8 years to a 
day after the Battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord, the making of peace was announced to 
the armies. Washington did not disband till 
he was sure peace was signed and attained— 
the careful Washington—would that others 
had learned that peace should be planned 
while a war is being won. 


DECAY OF VIRTUE 


To those of us who saw the rush for making 
money by some in the last two wars, there is 
the letter Washington wrote in May, just be- 
fore Yorktown: 

“It is a melancholy thing to see such a 
decay of public virtue and the fairest pros- 
pects overcast and clouded by a host of in- 
famous harpies who to acquire a little pelf, 
would involve this great continent in in- 
extricable ruin.” 

Talk about courage over failure. In all the 
years of the war up to Yorktown, Washing- 
ton had transmitted to the Continental Con- 
gress only three successes: the occupation of 
Boston; the capture of the Hessians at Tren- 
ton; and, third, the retreat of Clinton from 
Morristown. It was his perseverance that 
brought us liberty and made us a nation. 

But it is in the field of statesmanship that 
Washington also excels. No sooner had peace 
been signed than Washington remarked to 
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Hamilton, “No man can be more deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of a reform in our 
confederation than myself * * * for the de- 
fects thereof may be ascribed the prolonga- 
tion of the war and consequently the ex- 
penses. We have a national character to 
establish. The probability, at least I fear it 
is, that local or State politics will interfere 
too much with that liberal and extensive 
plan of government which wisdom and fore- 
sight freed from the mist of prejudice would 
dictate.” 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


It was but natural that Washington should 
be chosen President of the Constitutional 
Convention. There he had a chance to view 
the work of the intellectual giants of that 
time, serious, and patriotic. What they pro- 
duced was the result of an evolution that 
had been going on for over 150 years. It was 
the result of their experience in the differ- 
ent colonies, and their fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ experience, which enabled them to 
write the Constitution with its checks and 
balances, and the immortal Bill of Rights, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution. 
Those amendments provide that there are 
certain rights which inhere to the individual 
so sacred, so natural, that nobody, no superior 
authority, not those in power, either execu- 
tive or legislative, not even a majority of his 
fellow citizens may take these rights away 
from him. You know them and they are 
the things that assure to all of us our liberty 
under the Constitution. 


FREEDOM OF INDIVIDUAL 


We are talking about Washington and 
what happened over 160 years ago. But we 
only do it to revive and review our own 
patriotism. We want our own patriotism 
to remain and we want it to grow. We look 
at Washington’s spirit and we know that is 
what made him a great man. Washington 
looked around him at the confusion of his 
time, saw what big issue was involved, lis- 
tened to his conscience, then rallied around 
himself all the like-minded thinkers of his 
time. Working together, they made the 
greatest advance toward freedom of the indi- 
vidual. It began a new period in history 
for the development of man. What Wash- 
ington and his associates did then affords a 
lesson to the present. As soldiers they were 
willing to die for a cause. As statesmen 
they were able to meet, see each other's point 
of view, and then to the best of their ability 
try to adjust the rights and privileges of 
every class to be considered. And it was on 
the basis that all men are created equal. 


BIRTH OF A NEW ORDER 


The men over whom Washington presided 
were brave, intelligent, blessed with rare 
genius and common sense. For ages men 
had been serving dictators and aristocrats 
and now a new society was to be born, where 
all men would have an equal chance and 
would not be thwarted by the sons of the 
wealthy and those favored by governmental 
power. These men remembered how their 
ancestors had been banished by czars, regi- 
mented by kaisers, crushed by feudalism, 
crowded into stifling ghettos, and crucified 
upon the cross of religious persecution. 
These men wished to preserve the right to 
work, the right to earn, the right to build, 
the right to worship in a chapel, a synagogue, 
or a cathedral, the right to speak, the right 
to read what they pleased, the right to 
write without coercion, the right to seek a 
living in any way they chose, the right to 
criticize government, it shall be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 

Washington was willing to risk his life be- 
cause he hated despotism. Were he living 
today he would hate communism, which be- 
lieves that men can be best ruled by lying 
and deceit, by appeals to hatred, suspicion, 
and fear; by the destruction of religious be- 
liefs, and by the absence of moral obliga- 
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tion. Such a philosophy is repugnant to 
all of Washington’s beliefs. 


FREEDOM SOMETHING TO USE 


What was the motive that prompted Wash- 
ington and his associates to carry on an ex- 
hausting struggle at great hardship to them- 
selves? What has been the motive that has 
prompted our ancestors to fight in all their 
wars? Why did we send our ships to the 
Mediterranean to fight the pirates? Why 
did we give fight to France in the naval war 
of 1798? Why did Adams say, “Millions for 
defense, but not a cent for tribute“? Why 
did we go to war in 1812? What gave vent 
to our feelings in 1848? Why was Lincoln 
able to rally the North to the terrible war 
between the States? Why did the people 
respond when McKinley intervened in the 
Cuban War? Why did we forsake our tra- 
ditional isolationism and follow Wilson to 
make the world safe for democracy? Why 
did the American people give so much in 
lives and money to the Second World War? 
Were they materialistic wars or was there 
within our beings the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that driving emotion 
that makes one’s heart swell when he sees 
the Statue of Liberty? 

It wasn’t power, it wasn’t selfishness, it 
wasn’t materialism. No, Americans have al- 
Ways responded to the same call that the 
minutemen heard when fighting at Concord 
and Lexington—the call of freedom. Since 
that great day they have never failed to see 
that the development of personality in man 
can only go forward in an atmosphere that 
will let him express his thoughts and his 
ideals. 

Freedom is a thing to use, not to save, 
Washington and his associates had the gen- 
ius of establishing and enjoying liberty 
while they were in the midst of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. What about the freedom 
they gave? Are we rather careless about it? 
Are we defending it? 


FREEDOM AND CONFUSION 


The other day I picked up one of our news- 
papers and there were six articles on either 
questions of freedom, acts in restraint of 
freedom, or comments by writers on freedom 
at the present time. You know what Wash- 
ington and Franklin would have said about 
the burning of books. Evidently men in 
our time have confused the blaze of burn- 
ing books with the light from the torch of 
liberty. 

In their time Washington and his asso- 
ciates in their search for security did not 
act in such a way as to endanger the insti- 
tutions they were trying to protect. They 
had read the history of ancient states and 
how they fell. Like ourselves Rome had sol- 
diers all over the world and was prosperous. 
When outside dangerous pressures came to 
their empire they started to blame each 
other. Heads began to fall. Men got to 
making accusations against one another, 
without any evidence to support these ac- 
cusations. Rome became a suspicious state 
and fell. Washington knew that. 


HOW HE HANDLED RUMORS 


How did Washington act in cases of rumor? 
After Arnold’s commission of treason, in- 
formers got busy to tear down the character 
of other men. Washington was anxious that 
suspicions should not be indulged. When he 
heard from the Board of War that a noto- 
rious informer had alleged that Robert Howe, 
one of his able officers, was in British pay 
he protested, “It will be the policy of the 
enemy to distract us as much as possible by 
sowing jealousy, and if we swallow the bait, 
no character will be safe, there will be noth- 
ing but mutual distrust.” 

Our forefathers knew there could be legis- 
lative despotism as well as by an individual 
and groups. And so when establishing the 
Constitution, at a time when England was 
our enemy at the north, Spain at the south, 
and France unfriendly, they put in a clause 
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that even in the case of treason no man was 
to be convicted except by two witnesses to 
the overt act. Let's not permit any person or 
any committee to give a rattle of fear and 
make us neglect our liberties and the rights 
of men. Let’s listen to our true patriots 
and not to patrioteers. 

Now don’t think that I am opposed to our 
Government taking strict measures against 
traitors. We all hate communism and all it 
stands for. Why anyone should forsake our 
way of life and embrace communism is be- 
yond our comprehension. The FBI is an 
important institution in our Government, 
Counter espionage is absolutely necessary. 
Persons who are dealing with projects where 
information is available that might be given 
to foreigners or our enemies should be care- 
fully screened. That form of action is neces- 
sary to protect our country so that we may 
survive. But let's protect our own institu- 
tions. You cannot preserve liberty by sup- 
pressing it; you cannot suppress communism 
by practicing it. 

FEAR STIMULATES EVIL 

I quote a phrase from Lord Grey, Foreign 
Minister of Great Britain at the time Eng- 
land entered the First World War, “Fear 
stimulates all that is evil and depresses all 
that is good.” ‘There is fear in the world 
today and especially in the United States. 
We have had many dangers before and our 
energies were applied at once to get rid of 
them. Remember Washington in danger; 
like him, we have to exert patience. 

There are people in America in high places 
who have been exerting pressures which 
would lead one to believe that to be Amer- 
icans one must conform to their ideas. They 
would leave no place for free inquiry. Our 
Government was established to do away with 
conformity. Conformity has no place in a 
democracy. A challenge to ideas is necessary 
for progress. A man in America is able to 
read leftist papers as well as papers to the 
right and then evaluate them in the light of 
his experience, 
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Our forefathers had seen enough of con- 
formity in the systems they left to come to 
America and establish freedom. They wanted 
neither religious conformity, political con- 
formity, nor economic conformity. Truth, 
yes; progress, yes. Franklin saw some writ- 
ings which expressed the freedom idea in 
words and he called them commonsense. 
When our early settlers came to America 
to get away from religious persecution, 
whether they were the Puritans from Eng- 
land, the Huguenots from France, or the 
Catholics under Lord Baltimore, they wanted 
a place to live in a region of tolerance where 
no man or any group of men would even 
claim to have a monopoly on God's ideas. 
As for political tolerance, Lincoln expressed 
the idea best by saying, “We have a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Washington and Lincoln with 
a patience unsurpassed knew that the ideas 
of all must be considered if our Republic 
should live. As for economic conformity, 
every man who works in America today can 
make himself heard. 

Conformity—think of the evil that has 
been done in the history of the world by 
those who thought they had the only an- 
swer. It has reached its heights in the ac- 
tions of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. Wash- 
ington knew we would always have our little 
Hitlers, our little Mussolinis, our little 
Stalins. 

NOT AFRAID OF IDEAS 


What our forefathers taught us we still 
practice. When we witnessed the burning 
of books in the 20th century, even one book, 
we knew the action belonged to the Middle 
Ages, not now. We will not permit any 
man in Washington, any governmental com- 
mittee to tell us what we shall read or what 
we shall say. If that happened, then some 
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of them would want to tell us what we should 
think. Like Washington and his associates 
we are not afraid of ideas and people who 
will not conform. 

We are for free inquiry, more knowledge, 
and new ideas. For example, our foreign 
policy should be decided by the people. Are 
we to have that foreign policy decided by 
passion, prejudice, and ignorance, or by 
knowledge, intelligence, and courage? Our 
system is based upon faith in our fellow men. 
If some minister gets communistic, we can 
be pretty sure that his congregation will take 
care of the situation. Fear has no place in 
American thinking, not if we are following 
in the footsteps of Washington. Washington 
could agree with Benjamin Franklin when 
he said, “They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 


GOAL OF BRAVE MEN 


Our ideas and ideals won't prevail unless 
we practice them, and we must be willing to 
practice them in an atmosphere of danger 
as well as an atmosphere of calm. Freedom 
is not something for fuzzy thinking; it is 
the goal of brave, courageous, and intelligent 
men. The Statue of Liberty wasn't raised 
in New York Harbor as a symbol of a soft 
people to be monopolized by patrioteers. 
Permit that to happen and freedom would 
not be real. 

Are we going to protect the freedom that 
Washington and his patriots gave us? You 
probably remember an expression I used in 
the first talk I made after I was made State 
commander of the American Legion. It was 
this: “Speaking about the Communists and 
similar groups, it is not the insurrection of 
the ignorant and the subversive that we have 
to fear so much as the laziness and indif- 
ference of the intelligent.” Montesquieu 
wrote “the tyranny of a prince in an oll- 
garchy is not so dangerous to the public 
welfare as the apathy of a citizen in a de- 
mocracy.“ 

Lincoln said, “If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and publisher.” 
Washington came forth with this phrase: 
“When a people shall have become incapable 
of governing themselves and fit for a master, 
it is of little consequence from what quarter 
he comes.” 

AN HYSTERIA OF FEAR 


A democracy can only live by the yolun- 
tary efforts of its citizenry. A muscle can 
only grow strong by resistances, If it is not 
used, it will wither away. Are our children 
being taught to give or to get? Our fore- 
fathers would have been filled with right- 
eous indignation if only one citizen's rights 
were abused. If a single man’s rights are 
flaunted today, we should all get excited, 
Are we so afraid of the ideas of others that 
we cannot combat them with our own; are 
we only able to meet our enemy with guns 
and not with our brains? Do we not have 
faith in our own system? We Americans say 
we have faith in God, faith in justice, faith 
in freedom. Lately some men have acted 
like they had faith in none of the three; in 
fact, they have acted like they would aban- 
don all under an hysteria of fear. 

In 1925 Chief Justice Hughes, remarking 
about the growth of intolerance, said: Es- 
pecially should we be on guard against varie- 
ties of a false Americanism which professes 
to maintain American institutions, while de- 
throning American ideals. The interests of 
liberty are particularly those of individuals 
and hence of minorities, and freedom is in 
danger of being slain at her own altars if the 
passion for uniformity and control of opin- 
ions gathers head.” 

That was when we had activities of the 
patrioteers and superpatriots of the early 
twenties, the Palmer raids, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the coercion of liberal schoolteachers. 
The Soviet danger wasn’t feared then. Now 
the Soviet power with its Communist sub- 
version at home.is a real menace. Naturally 
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we Americans have a real concern as to the 
dangers involved. We do have a problem in 
trying to prevent espionage and infiltration 
by the Soviet Government without curbing 
or compromising our civil liberties in the 
process. We have to keep our heads in these 
times. 
VOICE OF BURKE 


During our colonial troubles the voice of 
Burke came over the waters saying, “I never 
mean to put any colonist, or any human 
creature, in a situation not becoming a free- 
man.” Patrioteers are always interested in 
continual agitation. After every war some- 
thing assuring stability is absolutely essential 
in order that among so much passion, hys- 
teria, and fear, a person may balance his 
thoughts, control his conduct, and not be 
swayed by untruths or unjust accusations. 
Fortunately in every period of our history 
the American people have been able to 
weigh opinions with truth and reason, that 
finally the best will prevail. 

A wealthy man told me the other day that 
we are in danger of communism. What is 
communism doing to us? Are they con- 
trolling our thinking or are we controlling 
our own? There is no sight so terrible as 
seeing a person frozen in the face of danger. 
Fear grips the muscles. That person is gen- 
erally weak. Are we frightened of some- 
thing? A nation never gained anything 
through fear. Great Britain has lived with 
the Russian problem for 300 years. 


CONTROL OF MEN'S MINDS 


Some of you may say that I show too much 
concern. I believe God gave us our minds 
to be free. I also believe that complete 
justice can never be attained by any con- 
stitution or any law—it can only come 
through the intelligent action of individu- 
als. We have seen too much in our time in 
the struggle by leaders to control men's 
minds, and there have been dangerous symp- 
toms in our own country. For 900 years the 
freedom that we know has been on the 
march. The heavy trail of blood we can all 
visualize has cost too much for us not to be 
concerned and alarmed. We dare not let 
the clock be turned back, 

When very young I used to hear men dis- 
cuss public questions around the cracker 
barrel of an old general merchandise store. 
Occasionally a man expressed rather crazy 
ideas. They wouldn't recognize his ideas, 
nor did they fear him, They had faith in 
one another, and they had faith in America. 
When their crops failed, they didn’t say 
America was going communistic; and when 
someone had a liberal position to express, 
they didn’t call him a Communist. They 
listened to him, weighed what he had to say, 
and if they didn’t like what he had to say 
they told him so. They didn’t like dema- 
gogic thinking, nor did they like demagogic 
acting. Neither did George Washington. He 
knew the character of a man determined 
his purposes. Washington wanted all men 
to be secure in their liberties, 


PATIENCE OF WASHINGTON 


The Revolution succeeded because he lived. 
He was fair, patient, and had a true balance 
in the proportion of things that gives a few 
like him wisdom. Many trying events must 
have tempted him to leave the course of 
liberty and freedom. Citizen Genet, of 
France, who represented a country where 
heads were falling as never before at the nod 
of revolutionary leaders, probably violated 
our sovereignty more than the representative 
sent to our shore by any government. He 
had the cooperation of many of our citizens. 
Yet in Washington's patience and by his 
faith in his fellow Americans there were no 
suspicious actions taken. Also, during his 
life Washington saw the alien and sedition 
laws passed. They were against freedom and 
have taught political leaders that freedom 
knows no party; and whenever any party in 
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America for long tolerates the abuse of free- 
dom, such party would fall, never to rise 
again. 

CHALLENGE TO CITIZENS 

As followers of Washington, shall we fail? 
We do 40 percent of the work of the world 
and have more of the material things in this 
life than the people of any other Nation. 
Our system has had something to do with 
this. Did you ever hear any American, after 
traveling the world, tell you of a better coun- 
try in which to live? 

Yet something has happened. There is 
confusion. Not only have we the foreign 
problem but the internal one. America is 
no longer invigorated by the speculative ex- 
citement of a moving frontier. We have new 
frontiers of social, political, and scientific 
advancement. The superemotional, the 
wishful thinkers, the patrioteers do not rec- 
ognize the latter fact. 

Now each citizen must take his stand and 
determine what he purposes to give to the 
state and what he purposes to fight for as 
essential to his spiritual and physical well- 
being. If every citizen who loves freedom 
and also seeks freedom were willing to do his 
share of citizenship responsibility, we would 
smother subversives, we would roll back all 
of our enemies, we would not only increase 
our phenomenal material life, but we would 
create such an atmosphere for creative ideas 
that all past eras of mental and cultural 
advances would be insignificant to what we 
would bring forth. 

Washington retired after his farewell ad- 
dress. He believed that holding the office 
longer would do harm to himself and to 
the Nation. Of what did he think? Did he 
think that human nature would not change, 
that oftentimes men would apportion the 
spoils of office for themselves? Did he think 
that another great war would be fought in 
great prosperity with the spending of great 
sums and many lives, led by men who 
thought only of winning the war and not 
planning for the peace? He still thought 
of freedom and when writing about slavery 
he thought that if the meanest man in the 
world is deprived of his rights, then every 
man is deprived of his rights. That is the 
only kind of patriotism by which public- 
spirited men and women with a thoroughly 
aroused conscience can be guided to worthi- 
ly serve the republic. 

NATION OF SOVEREIGNS 

Years ago a French writer, Laboulaye, put 
the following words into the mouth of an 
American character, “We are a nation of 
sovereigns, and everything that weakens the 
individual tends towards demagogy. A free 
country is a country where each citizen is 
master of his conscience, his person and his 
goods. If the day ever comes when indi- 
vidual rights are swallowed up by those of 
the general interest, that day will see the 
end of Washington’s handiwork; we will be 
@ mob and we will have a master.” Great 
leaders have said of Washington, “He 
changed mans ideas of political greatness.” 
“He was the greatest of good men, and the 
best of the great men.” “The voice of 
praise would be a vain endeavor to exalt a 
name unrivaled in the lists of true glory?” 
“He demonstrated his love of country by 
deeds.” “He was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


I CALCULATE HE IS 


When I was a boy on the farm, one cold raw 
February day, our neighbor, John Simpson, 
came by driving his bobsled. He did the 
threshing for all our countryside, and when 
driving by always stopped. We boys would 
run out to get the neighborhood gossip and 
now and then a word of wisdom. As he was 
about to drive on I mentioned that it was 
Washington’s Birthday. He complimented 
me upon my alertness. Then, as he lifted the 
reins of his horses to drive on, he turned 
toward me and exclaimed, “I calculate he is 
our greatest American,” I calculate he is. 
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To preserve rational individualism, and 
not give way to a philosophy of dependency, 
and the promotion of the cult of the incom- 
petent, is going to take stamina. We of the 
Legion have a pledge in our preamble to 
“safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom, and democ- 
racy.” If human rights are going to be pre- 
served today, some of us must be obstinate. 
Let's keep the essentials of personal freedom. 
For liberty, like the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, let us pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor. Wash- 
ington and millions of others fought to pre- 
serve freedom. Let us have the guts to de- 
fend it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. 

Mr. MCGREGOR 

Mr. SaYLor. 

Mr. Dopp. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1381. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend section 201 
(e) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
as amended, to provide for advance payments 
of certain pay and allowances of members of 
the uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1382. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend section 3 of the act 
of January 2, 1951, prohibiting the trans- 
portation of gambling devices in interstate 
and foreign commerce”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALE: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6870. A bill to 
amend the act of February 13, 1900 (31 Stat. 
28), by approving existing railway installa- 
tions and authorizing further railway instal- 
lations on the batture in front of the Public 
Health Service hospital property in New Or- 
leans, La.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1382). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6374. A bill to revise certain laws 
relating to warrant officers of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1383). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McCONNELL: Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. H. R. 7601. A bill to provide 
for a White House Conference on Education; 
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with amendment (Rept. No. 1384). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7125. A bill 
to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act with respect to residues of pesti- 
cide chemicals in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities; with amendment (Rept. No. 1385). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McCONNELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.4496. A bill to authorize 
and direct the conveyance of certain lands to 
the Board of Education of Prince Georges 
County, Upper Marlboro, Md., so as to permit 
the construction of public educational facil- 
ities urgently required as a result of increased 
defense and other essential Federal activities 
in the District of Columbia and its environs; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1381). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 8513. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 8514. A bill to provide for the sale 
of certain lands in Haskell County, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 8515. A bill to permit judicial review 
of decisions of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 8516. A bill to increase and make 
more uniform certain rates of veterans’ dis- 
ability compensation; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 8517. A bill to increase rates of pen- 
sion payable to certain veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 8518. A bill to increase the statutory 
rates of compensation provided for specific 
service-incurred disabilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 8519. A bill making an appropriation 
to finance the cost of an investigation of the 
feasibility of developing surplus water in the 
Missouri River Basin for use in Texas; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 8520. A bill to provide for construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
Ainsworth, Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats exten- 
sion, and O'Neill irrigation developments as 
units of the Missouri River Basin project; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 8521. A bill to allow States to re- 
quire that out-of-State motor vehicles and 
the operators thereof comply with certain 
minimum requirements relating to licensing, 
inspections, and insurance while within their 
borders, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. POF: 

H. R. 8522. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 8623. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in proj- 
ects of construction, alteration, expansion, or 
repair of public facilities and improvements; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. R. 8526. A bill to extend the period 
during which veterans may apply for and re- 
ceive education and training under the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 8527. A bill to amend the period dur- 

ing which veterans may apply for and receive 
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education and training under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1962; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. J. Res. 479. Joint resolution amending 
the joint resolution of June 22, 1942, with 
respect to the pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. Con. Res. 220. Concurrent resolution 
providing that any identifiable group of 
American Indians shall be given the op- 
portunity to participate in the drafting of any 
proposed legislation which concerns them; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H. R. 8524. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fumiko Hiraishi Witman; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 8525. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Rose Hannah Cox Fransone (nee Garbutt) 
and her minor child, Heleene Garbutt; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Communist Propaganda and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, we finally have the last word 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. Izvestia, 
official organ of the Communist Party in 
Moscow, is against it. They consider it 
a part of an overall plot by Wall Street 
to control the Canadian economy. 

In the issue of February 9, an extensive 
article appeared by one A. Mileikovsky, 
entitled, “American Continental Strat- 
egy and Canada.” Under the guise of 
continental strategy, we are told in this 
characteristic outpouring of vitupera- 
tion, the American monopolists are 
plotting the domination of Canada 
through the establishment of air bases, 
the exploitation of Canadian strategic 
raw materials, and the development of 
a continental transport system through 
the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The American monopolists, 
and I quote: 

Are intensifying the struggle for the raw 
material resources of Canada. As was to be 
expected, the new onslaught of the American 
monopolies on Canada is explained by de- 
mands of the notorious continental strategy. 


To prove this point, Comrade Milei- 
kovsky quotes from President Eisen- 
hower’s state of the Union message of 
January 7: 


In speaking of the formation on United 
States territory of a modern mobilization 
base— 


He says— 
the President said that the continental 
transport system, which also encompasses 
the territory of Canada, is part of this base. 
We are acquiring in even greater degree— 


Said Eisenhower— 


certain raw materials from Canada which 
are most important to us. Ever more in- 
dissoluble bonds of strategic interdepend- 
ence are turning up in our relations with 
Canada. Now both countries are in need of 
a water route on the St. Lawrence River both 
for security reasons and for economic con- 


siderations. I urge Congress rapidly to ap- 
prove our participation in this construction. 


Mr. Mileikovsky asserts: 

As we see, the full coincidence of strategic 
considerations with the economic interests of 
the American monopolies is emphasized in 
the above-mentioned statement. 


Further down he reiterates that the 
American monopolists “intend to draw 
strategic raw materials from Canada on 
an increasing scale,” and concedes that— 

The waterway on the St. La rence River 
is called upon to insure the possibility for 
cheap transport from Canada to the United 
States of America of iron ore and other 
minerals in which the regions surrounding 
the basin of this river are especially rich. 


This bright Communist geopolitician 
then goes on to say that— 

American naval vessels could go through 
Canadian territory to the ports of the Great 
Lakes. It is easy to understand what will 
be the consequences of this strategic inter- 
dependence for Canada when, in addition to 
the American military bases located on the 
north and east of the country, vessels of the 
United States Navy will exercise defense 
functions along its southern border for a 
distance of almost 2,C00 kilometers. 


The Russians, therefore, feel that the 
Canadian and American people and their 
Governments must be pretty dense not to 
see the nefarious character of this mo- 
bilization program. Both Governments 
and the majority of people on both sides 
are in favor of proceeding with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway on one basis or an- 
other. In fact, the official position of the 
Canadian Government and much of 
public opinion in Canada favor United 
States participation, although the Cana- 
dians are prepared to go ahead on their 
own if we do not join in the enterprise. 
On February 13 the Financial Post of To- 
ronto ran one of their usual weekly ques- 
tionnaires on the question: “If United 
States Congress now approves the St. 
Lawrence Seaway should Canada coop- 
erate or still go ahead with plans to build 
it alone?” 

In summarizing the results of this 
questionnaire, the Post stated: 

Cooperation with United States in the 
seaway project if Congress now approves the 
plan gets the overwhelming vote from re- 
spondents to this week's question by the 
Post. Generally, the majority view is that 
to go it alone now if Congress demonstrates 
it really means business would be an unde- 
sirable gesture. Against this is the view 


that Canada’s own needs demand that we 
delay no longer in getting the project 
under way. 


The newspaper asserts that— 

This endorsement of a cooperative opera- 
tive operation is not without qualification, 
however, Several respondents suspect that 
there may be sleepers in the new United 
States suggestions for cooperation. 


The most representative reply, all of 
which are printed in this issue of the 
Financial Post, is that of A. L. Davies, 
publisher, Wig-Standard, Kingston. He 
said: 

If the United States Government can 
assure the Canadian Government that it 
wishes to cooperate in building the seaway 
and that it can proceed with the task with- 
out further delay, then I believe Canada 
should welcome United States cooperation. 
If, however, the United States Government 
can give no such assurance, I believe Canada 
should proceed on her own, 


On March 15, the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs of the Canadian 
Government, Hon. Lester B. Pearson, 
stated before the National Press Club 
that the Canadian Government prefers 
a joint undertaking, clthough they are 
prepared to proceed alone if necessary. 
This is what he said: 

The policy of the Canadian Government 
remains, and is agreed to by all members of 
the Government, of course, we would pre- 
fer to have the seaway part of it done inter- 
nationally. This seems to us to be the kind 
of thing that should be done by the two 
countries working together. However, if 
that cannot be done, then we are now pre- 
pared to go ahead with the navigation part 
on a national basis. We should be very 
happy to do it that way if we can’t do it the 
other way. 


Mr. Speaker, Izvestia is once again us- 
ing another obvious technique of Rus- 
sian communism to drive a wedge be- 
tween friendly free nations—in this case, 
between the United States and our good 
neighbor to the north whose 4,000-mile 
border has not been fortified in more 
than a century. If it is in the military 
interests of Russia to show distrust be- 
tween these two friendly countries and 
to bring about a lack of cooperation in 
this great enterprise, surely it is in the 
interest of this country to proceed with 
it forthwith; as we are advised to do by 
the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Commander in 
Chief and President of the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time in more than 70 years a 
complete codification and revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code was passed by the 
House of Representatives. Savings to 
American taxpayers as a result of this 
measure, if it also passes the Senate, will 
amount to $1,300,000,000. Of this sav- 
ings, $778 million is for individuals and 
the remainder, $612 million, is tax relief 
for business. 

Space does not permit a complete re- 
view of the bill. It should be pointed 
out, however, that corporation taxes, 
originally scheduled by former Con- 
gresses to be reduced to 47 percent on 
April 1, are to be continued at the rate 
of 52 percent for another year, thus 
making it possible to reduce many per- 
sonal taxes for the average person. 
Such matters as permitting additional 
deductions for medical expenses; allow- 
ing a $600 exemption to a widow or 
widower to pay for the care of children 
while the wage earner is employed; 
granting parents the right to a $600 
exemption for an employed child under 
18 and students over 18 so long as the 
parents provide 50 percent or more for 
the support of the child, giving foster 
children the same exemptions as blood 
related or legally adopted children; ex- 
empting the first $1,200 of income of 
retired school teachers and public em- 
ployees; and a host of other good and 
helpful provisions—all designed to cor- 
rect inequities and benefit the average 
person. 

The approval of the section easing 
taxes on retirement income credit means 
a saving of $125 million to all retired 
people, including school teachers, fire- 
men, policemen, and civilservants. This 
allows them to exempt $1,200 of retire- 
ment income. 

Also of much interest to me was ap- 
proval of the section giving aid to farm- 
ers to the tune of about $10 million annu- 
ally. The bill allows deductions up to 
25 percent of farm income ailowed for 
soil- and water-conservation expense. 
Another important saving will come to 
those who are entitled to include depre- 
ciation of machinery, including farm 
equipment, in their income-tax reports. 
This will mean a saving to individuals 
of about $75 million. 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Since the Eisenhower administration 
took over, the total tax-cut program has 
brought savings to American taxpayers 
$7,300,000,000. Of this amount, individ- 
uals received an overall tax saving of 
$4,700,000,000. The tax savings surpass 
any previous total in the history of Con- 
gress. 

EXCISE TAXES 

The excise-tax-reduction bill passed 

by the House on March 10 saves tax- 
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payers an additional $912 million annu- 
ally. Under this bill as approved by the 
House the savings to the people in the 
several categories are estimated as fol- 
lows: 


Former] New | Sav- 


Item 


rate | rate | ings 

Per- | Per- Mil- 

cent | cent | lions 
Telephone, telegraph, ete 25-15 10 60 
Transportation of people. a 15 10 95 
Admissions... ........- — 20 10 175 
a 20 10 19 
Ae >, Bike ot eT RS 20 10 20 
r 20 10 100 
20 10 40 
2⁰ 10 5⁵ 
15 10 3 
15 10 4 
20 10 20 
20 10 15 
Pistols, firearms, ammunition.. il 10 1 
Leases of safety deposit boxes 20 10 5 

Total savings to tax- 
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Yes; the Eisenhower administration is 
hewing closely to its pledge to the Amer- 
ican people. There is economy in gov- 
ernment and there will be more. The 
irresponsible “tax and spend, spend and 
tax” days are gone. We are on the road 
to solvency again. 


Amending the Refugee Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee is considering H. R. 
8193, which the House of Representatives 
adopted unanimously on March 15. 
This bill amends the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953 by making available unused 
quotas allotted for Italian, Greek, and 
Dutch refugees to those who qualify as 
relatives under the act. For the security 
of the free world and for the good of the 
United States, it is my devout hope that 
the Senate will take prompt action to- 
ward enacting this legislation. 

Here, within the framework of exist- 

ing legislation, without adding a single 
new immigrant to the number approved 
in 1953, we can relieve distress in three 
countries which American policy regards 
as our outposts against the Communist 
peril. 
It is noteworthy that Greece was the 
first European nation against which the 
Communists turned their armed might 
after World War II—and it was here 
that the United States first demonstrated 
its intent to halt Communist expansion. 
Greek heroism, supported by American 
arms, defeated communism—but the 
fight goes on, and this valiant friend 
must be aided. 

The Dutch likewise stand bravely with 
us. It is to our common interest to use 
this effective means of helping the ad- 
mission of those who qualify as relatives 
under the terms of the 1953 act. 
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Thoughtful Americans know the grave 
situation that confronts the free world 
in Italy. Red tyranny has marked these 
people, who contributed so much to the 
glory of the West and to all civilization, 
as the next victims of communism. 

I feel that the Italians will defeat 
the Communists—but I feel the victory 
will be won only if America continues to 
support the cause of free men. The bill 
which we sent to the Senate last week 
is an admirable device to help Italians, 
to remind them of our friendship for 
them, and still maintains the total quotas 
established under the 1953 legislation. 

I call to the attention of the House 
an unusual series of articles which ap- 
yeared in the New York Times, March 
15-19, by C. L. Sulzberger. The articles 
sharply summarized the situation in 
Italy. The opening sentences of the first 
of these articles state the central facts: 

Communism’s most direct assault on the 
free world west of the Iron Curtain is being 
made in Italy. 

Italian inexperience with democracy, eco- 
nomic imbalance, and individual regional 
traditions are being exploited by a brilliantly 
organized Communist Party to threaten the 
existence of parliamentary institutions. 

Nevertheless, it appears highly unlikely 
that communism, despite many favorable 
circumstances, including a disrupted oppo- 
sition, will be able to gain control of Italy, 
at least as long as the United States adheres 
to its policy of shoring up the free lands 
of Europe. 


I want to underline that conclusion: 
Communism will not gain control as long 
as we continue our policy of supporting 
Italy. 

The bill before the Senate is as effec- 
tive a means as I know to support, to 
shore up our friends in Europe. I hope 
that it will become law with all possible 
speed. 


The People’s Turn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last year 
Congress was asked to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year in order that 
the Nation’s entire foreign trade policy 
might be studied and appraised. That 
extension was granted despite the fact 
that thousands of Americans had lost 
their jobs as a result of the great influx 
of cheap foreign products. 

It has been a dismal year for those 
thousands and for the many more who 
have been added to the lists of the un- 
employed in the intervening months, 
Yet they carried on in the typical Ameri- 
can spirit, with a courage born of hard- 
ship itself, and through the grace of 
God. Some, however, were forced to 
accept various types of Government and 
State relief, the charity of their relatives 
and neighbors. But each day, each 
week, each month those people have 
looked forward to the time when they 
would once again be given their freedom 
to work—a freedom that cannot be 
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theirs until the rising flow of imported 
goods is checked. 

The principal difficulty has been the 
growth of a philosophy, instituted some 
two decades ago, which endangers the 
entire economic structure of this coun- 
try. That policy had become so firmly 
implanted that it cannot be easily over- 
come in a short space of time. The 
planned deterioration of American in- 
dustry and American wage standards 
began when carefully-placed individuals 
in important positions in the State De- 
partment succeeded in making those 
offices a veritable infiltration plant for 
Soviet intrigue. At the same time a 
horde of State Department dandies— 
looking like adult Lord Fauntleroys 
bound for an international cotillion— 
would hopscotch from one conference to 
another searching for representatives of 
other countries ready and willing to ac- 
cept handouts, either in cash or in the 
form of trade concessions. The years of 
this destructive influence cannot quickly 
be redeemed, but it is obligatory upon 
Members of Congress to make no more 
concessions in the interest of the inter- 
national movement so long as the liveli- 
hood of American families is in jeopardy. 
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The administration’s new recommen- 
dations on foreign trade policy give our 
people an opportunity to learn what we 
in Congress have long realized: if Ameri- 
can industry and labor are to be pro- 
tected from unbridled trade practices 
which are destroying precious segments 
of the economy that protection must 
come from the elected representatives 
of the people. Government bureaus re- 
sponsible for tariffs and quotas are on 
record against any protection whatso- 
ever for the coal industry. 

The President appointed a commission 
to make a fair study of the entire foreign 
trade policy, and he anticipated that the 
American people would receive at least 
the same consideration given other peo- 
ples of the world. That commission, 
however, happened to be loaded with 
officials and investors in companies up to 
their corporate ears in foreign financial 
entanglements, so the interests of the 
American workingmen were destined 
from the start to be disregarded lest 
profits from alien holdings be endan- 
gered. These members of the commis- 
sion arrived at their own conclusions 
long before the investigation began, and 
they refused to give a hearing to repre- 
sentatives of coal and other industries 
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severely damaged by the impact of ex- 
cessive imports. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the people’s turn this 
year. In 1953, the wailings of interna- 
tional cartels and foreign diplomats were 
once again given precedence in our trade 
program. Now our people must be given 
an opportunity to rebuild their own econ- 
omy, and that opportunity cannot be 
realized unless we provide adequate safe- 
guards against commodities produced 
in lands where wages are only a small 
proportion of those established in the 
United States. 

This creation by the freetraders has 
caused and is continuing to cause a hard- 
ship on employment and capital in my 
district and the Nation. It has silenced 
the production lines in our coal mines, 
our glass plants, and other enterprises. 
It has stilled the wheels of great fleets 
of rolling stocks that would otherwise be 
utilized to carry the output of our labors 
to market. It has impounded related 
business activity in many industries of 
our great Nation. 

The product of freetraders thrives on 
cheap foreign goods unloaded on our 
docks. Let us not delay in driving it 
from our land for the sake of the welfare 
of our own people. 


SENATE 
WEpNESDAY, Marcu 24, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, we would make our 
hearts, cleansed by Thy forgiving grace, 
a temple of Thy presence knowing that 
only to the pure dost Thou grant the 
vision of Thy face. We come asking not 
that Thou would give heed to the falter- 
ing petitions our lips frame, for we may 
ask amiss, but that Thou wilt bend Thine 
ear to the crying of our deep need. 
Grant us the grace of hospitality to the 
highest. We bring to the altar of prayer 
our inmost selves, cluttered and con- 
fused, where good and evil, the petty 
and the great are so entwined. May the 
eternal immensities shame our little 
thoughts and ways. May the vision of 
what we might be convict us of what we 
are. In this great day of world crisis 
and destiny may we not miss the things 
belonging to our peace and to the peace 
of the world. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, March 23, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 


agreed to a concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res, 214) expressing the sense of 
Congress that the Sanitary Engineering 
Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, should be 
known as the “Robert A. Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center,” in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SaLTONSTALL, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. KNowLAND 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sion of the Senate today, because of ill- 
ness in his family. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gillette Mansfield 
Anderson Goldwater rtin 
Barrett Gore McCarran 
Beall Green McCarthy 
Bennett Griswold McClellan 
Bricker Hayden Millikin 
Burke Hendrickson Monroney 
Bush Hennings Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hul Pastore 
Byrd Hoey Payne 
Capehart Holland Potter 
Carlson Humphrey Purtell 
Case Hunt Robertson 
Chavez Ives Russell 
Clements Jackson Saltonstall 
Cooper Jenner Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Daniel Johnson, Tex, Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kennedy Stennis 
Dworshak err Symington 
Kilgore Thye 
Ellender Kuchel Upton 
Ferguson Langer Watkins 
Flanders Le Welker 
Long Wiley 
Pulbright Magnuson Wiliams 
e Malone Young 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
KNOWLAND] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senators from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
now be the customary morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
sixth annual report on the National Indus- 
trial Reserve, dated April 1, 1954 (with an 
accompanying ~eport); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


Report oF UNITED STATES ADvISORT COMMIS- 
SION ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

A letter from the Chairman, United States 

Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 

change, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
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semiannual report of that Commission, for 
the period July 1—-December 31, 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS UNDER BOULDER 
CANYON PROJECT ADJUSTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of operations under the provisions 
of section 13 of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Adjustment Act, for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1953 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., relating to 
a modification of the provisions of the Na- 
tional Immigration Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A petition signed by Agustin Acevedo, Jr., 
and sundry other teachers of the rural zone 
of San Sebastian, Puerto Rico, condemning 
the action of certain persons in attempting 
to assassinate Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EQUAL TAX TREATMENT FOR ALL 
RETIRED PEOPLE—RESOLUTION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) CEN- 
TRAL LABOR UNION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Minneapolis Central La- 
bor Union in support of the so-called 
Mason bill relating to equal tax, be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas H. R. 5180, otherwise known as 
the Mason bill, has been favorably voted out 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives to take its place 
as a part of the overall tax-revision program 
now in process in Congress; and 

Whereas because this bill is a forthright 
proposal for equal tax treatment for all re- 
tired people; and 

Whereas it has the support of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters and many 
other national organizations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Minneapolis Central La- 
bor Union go on record in support of this 
legislation and urge its enactment by Con- 
gress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the House and Senate delegations 
from Minnesota and to the President of the 
United States. 

Adopted March 10, 1954. 

MINNEAPOLIS CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 


CONTROL OF DISEASES OF DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS—RESOLUTION OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS AND LIVE- 
STOCK COMMISSION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Dairy Products and Live- 
stock Commission of the State of Minne- 
Sota, urging that sufficient funds be ap- 
Propriated for the control of diseases of 
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domestic animals, be printed in the Rec- 
orp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America is 
now recognized the world over as the safest 
nation, insofar as disease is concerned, in 
which to raise livestock; and 

Whereas this condition has been brought 
about through recognition by the National 
Government, that disease control is a na- 
tionwide problem, and that the multi-billion- 
dollar livestock economy of this country is 
based on the movement of livestock, mak- 
ing it impossible for a single State or a group 
of States to eradicate a disease while it is 
permitted to exist and spread in neighbor- 
ing States or areas; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has for many years, cooperated with the 
livestock sanitary agencies of all the States 
in the control and eradication of diseases 
of domestic animals, and has participated 
with the States in the payment of the costs 
thereof, including the payment of indemnity 
for animals ordered destroyed in order to 
eradicate or check the spread of such dis- 
ease; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture has established and maintained 
a force of veterinarians, technicians, and of- 
fice personnel under the direction of a vet- 
erinarian in charge in all States to further 
such cooperation; and 

Whereas the Federal Government entered 
into contracts or agreements entitled Mem- 
oranda of Understanding” with the several 
States relative to such cooperation for the 
eradication of tuberculosis from cattle in 
1917. and for the eradication of brucellosis 
from cattle in 1934, both of which agree- 
ments were revised and brought up to date 
in 1950 and 1951; and 

Whereas both original and revised forms 
of such agreements provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall, in addition to other activities, 
Participate with the several States in the 
payment of indemnity for cattle condemned 
and slaughtered for the disease above re- 
ferred to; and 

Whereas the rules and regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have provided the Federal Government will 
share with the States on an equal basis in 
the payment of said indemnity when such 
cattle are appraised and slaughtered in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, provided 
such payments do not exceed the maximum 
established by said rules of $25 for each 
grade animal, and $50 for each purebred; 
and 

Whereas the legislatures in most of the 
States, including Minnesota, convened in bi- 
ennial session in 1953, and appropriated 
funds in accordance with budgets submit- 
ted, for the biennium ending in 1955, in the 
firm belief this long established practice 
based on written contract between the Fed- 
eral Government and the several States 
would be continued, as no notice of inten- 
tion to cancel said contract had at that time 
been received; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture, after most of the 1953 sessions 
of State legislatures had adjourned, amend- 
ed their regulations to reduce the maximum 
Federal payments for animals condemned for 
brucellosis, after September 23, 1953, to a 
maximum of $9 for grade females and $18 
for purebreds; and 

Whereas the Chief of the Livestock Dis- 
ease Eradication Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, now announces that no Federal 
funds are available for allotment to this 
State for the present fiscal year, although 
the money previously allotted is now ex- 
hausted, even with the reduced payment 
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which became effective on September 23, 
1953; and 

Whereas although vast sums of money 
have been and are being expended in the 
purchase of healthy cattle for drought re- 
lief, the Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced his intention of discontinuing pay- 
ments for animals condemned for disease as 
an economy measure, and has failed to in- 
clude any request in his budget for 1954- 
55 for the comparatively modest sum to pay 
such indemnities; and 

Whereas any program for eradication of a 
well-established disease of domestic animals 
involves years of education and preparation 
of owners of livestock involving expenditure 
of much time and money, and when once 
embarked upon, such programs must be car- 
ried through to completion if the funds al- 
ready expended are not to be largely wasted; 
and 


Whereas it is the considered opinion of 
this commission that if Federal participation 
in payment of indemnities is discontinued, 
such action will cause severe and perhaps 
irreparable loss to the livestock industry of 
the United States by delaying, discouraging, 
and, in some cases, completely disrupting 
programs now in progress for the eradication 
of brucellosis, the most devastating disease 
of cattle now existing in the United States, 
and which disease is transmissible to man, 
and in recent years has become a major pub- 
lic-health problem; and 

Whereas this commission considers such 
action by the Secretary of Agriculture with- 
out fair and sufficient notice to the several 
States to be in direct violation of the spirit 
and wording of the memorandum of under- 
standing entered into with the State of Min- 
nesota: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Interim Com- 
mission on Dairy Products and Livestock in 
regular session assembled, That said commis- 
sion believes it is imperative for the welfare 
of the livestock industry of the State of 
Minnesota, that participation by the Fed- 
eral Government with the several States in 
the control of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals including the sharing in the payments 
of indemnity on the same basis as has been 
followed for many years past, be continued; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That said commission urges the 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Secretary of Agriculture, and all Mem- 
bers of Congress from Minnesota to immedi- 
ately take such steps as may be required to 
assure the appropriation of sufficient funds 
for such purposes, including the payment of 
indemnity for cattle condemned and slaugh- 
tered for tuberculosis and brucellosis; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That said commission urges in 
addition thereto, an immediate appropria- 
tion by Congress to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the present fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and an immediate 
revocation of the amendment to the rules 
and regulations to BAI Order 375 which be- 
came effective September 23, 1953, thus en- 
abling the United States Department of 
Agriculture to resume participation in the 
payment of indemnities for cattle condemned 
on account of brucellosis on an equal basis 
with the several States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and each Representa- 
tive and Senator in Congress from the State 
of Minnesota. 

Senator David M. Carey; Senator Arthur 
Gillen; Senator A. R. Johanson; Sena- 
tor Henry Mattson; Senator John M. 
Zwach, Chairman; Representative 
George Daley, Vice Chairman; Repre- 
sentative Alvin O. Hofstad, Secretary; 
Representative Roy C. Jensen, Repre- 
sentative Joe P. Lorentz, Representa- 
tive August B. Mueller, Members of 
Dairy Products and Livestock Com- 
mission. 
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FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I inserted in the Recorp a petition 
from the businessmen of several com- 
munities in Minnesota, urging that farm 
price supports be maintained at no less 
than 90 to 100 percent of parity, figured 
under the old parity formula for all farm 
procucts. 

I wish the Recor to show that g simi- 
lar petition has been signed by 149 busi- 
nessmen from the city of Montevideo, 
Minn., and 26 businessmen from the 
community of Watson, Minn. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 2871. A bill to extend emergency foreign 
merchant vessel acquisition and operating 
authority of Public Law 101, 77th Congress, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1087). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 2713. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to reconvey certain property 
which the city of Boulder, Colo., donated to 
the Secretary of Commerce for the establish- 
ment of a radio propagation laboratory; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1088). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S.2777. A bill to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between Skagway, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, between Haines, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, and be- 
tween Hyder, Alaska, and other points in 
Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1089). 

By Mr. POTTER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

H. R. 6436. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1090). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the composition 
and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1091). 


POSTAL RATES AND POLICY OF 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. 
NO. 1086) 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, I submit, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 49, agreed to March 6, 
1953, a report on a wide-range study of 
postal rates and postal policy of the Post 
Office Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). The report 
will be received and printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3170. A bill to provide for national cem- 
eteries in the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. KuUcHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3171. A bill to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937 
so as to provide retirement benefits for the 
office of judge of the District of Columbia 
Tax Court, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BEALL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 3172. A bill for the relief of John Lewis 
Pyles, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: 

S. 3173. A bill for the relief of Abrahana 
Flores, nee Zoto and Manuela Flores; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3174. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code so as to clarify the applicability 
of the excise tax on electric air heaters; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3175. A bill to repeal certain laws relat- 
ing to professional examinations for promo- 
tion of medical, dental, and veterinary of- 
cers of the Army and Air Force; 

S. 3176. A bill to provide for the crediting 
of certain service toward retirement of re- 
serve personnel; and 

S. 3177. A bill to increase the annual com- 
pensation of the academic dean of the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3178. A bill to amend section 6 (a) of 
the Natural Gas Act in order to establish 
a rule with respect to the valuation of gas 
reserves for the purpose of ratemaking un- 
der the provisions of such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fercuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 3179. A bill for the relief of Isabelle S. 
Gorrell, Donald E. Gorrell, Mary Owen Gor- 
rell, and Kathryn G. Wright; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3180. A bill for the relief of Maximilian 
Karl Manjura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3181. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES IN LOS 
ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Army 
to establish one or more national ceme- 
teries in Los Angeles County in the State 
of California. 

The need for locating one or more 
national cemeteries in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty was recognized by the American Le- 
gion in its 1953 national convention. 
By resolution the American Legion ad- 
vocated and petitioned the Congress to 
establish such a facility in Los Angeles 
County. 

It is a fact that there are 818,000 vet- 
erans residing in Los Angeles County at 
this time and that there is no place in 
the United States with such a heavy 
concentration of population that does 
not have a national cemetery well within 
its area. 
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Men and women in active military 
service, whose homes are in the Los 
Angeles area, are on duty in all parts of 
the Nation and foreign soil, The next of 
kin, living in the Los Angeles area, al- 
most without exception, prefer to bury 
their in-service loved one, at time of 
death, near their home. The nearest 
national cemeteries are at San Bruno, 
Calif., where is located the Golden Gate 
National Cemetery and San Diego, Calif., 
where is located Fort Rosecrans. The 
long distance from Los Angeles, of these 
two cemeteries results in the next of kin 
being unable to visit these installations. 

It is for these reasons that I am hope- 
ful that this proposed legislation will re- 
ceive the favorable consideration by the 
appropriate committee and by the Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3170) to provide for na- 
tional cemeteries in the State of Califor- 
nia, introduced by Mr. KucHEL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REVENUE ACT OF 1937, 
RELATING TO RETIREMENT BENE- 
FITS FOR JUDGE OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TAX COURT 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend title IX of the District of Colum- 
bit Revenue Act of 1937 so as to provide 
retirement benefits for the office of judge 
of the District of Columbia Tax Court, 
and for other purposes. 

The substantive provisions of the pro- 
posed amendment entitled “A bill to 
amend title IX of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1937 so as to provide 
retirement benefits for the office of judge 
of the District of Columbia Tax Court, 
and for other purposes” are as follows: 

First. The first section of the proposed 
amendment provides for the extension 
of the term of office of judge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Tax Court from its 
present term of 4 years to a term of 10 
years; 

Second. Such section further provides 
for the retirement of any judge of the 
District of Columbia Tax Court after 
such judge (a) has served as a judge of 
such court for a period or periods aggre- 
gating 20 years or more, whether or not 
continuously; (b) has served as a judge 
of such court for a period or periods ag- 
gregating 10 years or more, whether or 
not continuously, and having attained 
the age of 70 years; or (c) has become 
permanently disabled from performing 
his duties, regardless of age or length of 
service and upon furnishing to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia a 
certificate of disability signed by the 
Chief Judge of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia; 

Third. Any judge retiring under the 
provisions of the proposed amendment 
shall receive anually in monthly install- 
ments, during the remainder of his life, 
a sum which bears the same ratio to the 
salary received by such judge at the 
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time of his retirement as the total of his 
aggregate years of service bears to the 
period of 30 years, to be paid in the 
same manner as the salary of such judge. 

Section 2 of the proposed amendment 
provides that “the amendments made by 
this act shall be applicable to the present 
incumbent of the office of judge of the 
District of Columbia Tax Court and to 
any person hereafter appointed as a 
judge of such court.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3171) to amend title IX 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1937 so as to provide retirement bene- 
fits for the office of judge of the District 
of Columbia Tax Court, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. BEALL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the Natural Gas Act so as 
to prevent natural-gas transmission 
companies from writing up the costs of 
the natural gas which they own and pro- 
duce. The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
tect the natural-gas consumers from 
the tremendous rate increases which will 
result if these companies are permitted 
to make an arbitrary increase in the cost 
of their own gas. 

It has been a long-established policy 
of rate regulation of these natural-gas 
transmission companies that they are en- 
titled to receive the fair return on the 
actual cost of the natural-gas reserves 
which they own and produce. This phi- 
losophy of rate regulation has been ap- 
proved by the courts, including the 
United States Supreme Court. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to write that philosophy 
into law. 

Recently, however, efforts have been 
made to persuade the Federal Power 
Commission to depart from this sound 
philosophy of regulation and permit 
these companies to charge what is equiv- 
alent to the prevailing market price for 
their own gas. 

The staff of the Federal Power Com- 
mission has pointed out in a brief filed 
with the Commission that such a policy 
would mean literally billions of dollars 
of additional profits to the stockholders 
of these natural-gas transmission com- 
panies over the life of the gas reserves. 
Of course, this means that the consum- 
ers of natural gas must pay even more 
billions of dollars in higher rates. 

At the present time, the issue is before 
the FPC and the Commission is being 
asked to award the so-called commodity 
value or the current market price for gas 
produced by transmission companies. 

The difference between this full com- 
modity value and the amount which is 
now received on the basis of a fair re- 
turn on investment may be in the order 
of 13 cents per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, 
in at least 1 instance. If the cost of 
gas is increased by 13 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet, the total increase that may 
be paid by the gas user could reach at 
least $455 million in 1 instance. Of 
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course, this may not represent the full 
amount of the increase which the gas 
user must bear in future years. If the 
market price of natural gas is increased, 
then the figure of 13 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet will also be raised and the 
$455 million will become a much higher 
amount and a much greater burden on 
the gas user. 

If the cost of this gas was raised 13 
cents a thousand cubic feet, the result 
would be a rate increase to consumers 
of about $9,400,000 a year, and this would 
mean increases costing Michigan con- 
sumers $3,250,000 a year. 

Mr. President, I have heard from the 
common council of Detroit and also from 
the corporation counsel of Detroit, Mr. 
Lee and Mr. Dwyer, on this subject, and 
I have asked the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to give me the exact amount the rate 
increase would cost the consumers in 
Michigan. 

This matter is of great interest to all 
areas where natural gas is consumed, 
and is of particular interest in the State 
of Michigan, as I have indicated. 

These gas consumers, as well as the 
gas consumers of other States, have al- 
ready paid a rate on the natural gas 
transmission companies costs of acquir- 
ing and holding the gas reserves which 
they now own. These costs, including 
the cost of nonproductive drilling, have 
all been included in the rate base and the 
operating expenses of these companies. 
It is unthinkable that the ratepayer 
should now be required to pay an arbi- 
trarily inflated price for the gas which 
his money has developed. 

It is to be hoped that the Federal 
Power Commission will reject the at- 
tempt to write up the value of gas 
reserves at the expense of the ratepayer. 
I believe that this is the obligation and 
the duty of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. In addition, the ratepayer should 
be protected from such efforts by legis- 
lation and this bill would accomplish this 
objective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3178) to amend section 6 (a) of the 
Natural Gas Act in order to establish a 
rule with respect to the valuation of gas 
reserves for the purpose of ratemaking 
under the provisions of such act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fercuson, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 (a) of 
the Natural Gas Act (15 U. S. C. 717 e (a)) 
is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the value for ratemaking 
purposes of gas reserves held by any natural- 
gas company shall in no case be deemed to 
exceed the actual original cost of such re- 
serves to such company.” 


ARMED FORCES LEGISLATION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference three bills relating to proposed 
legislation for the Armed Forces. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letters ac- 
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companying the bills be printed in the 
Recorp, immediately following each bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters accompanying the bills will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, by request, were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, as fol- 
lows: 


S. 3175. A bill to repeal certain laws relat- 
ing to professional examinations for pro- 
motion of medical, dental, and veterinary 
officers of the Army and Air Force, 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3175 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, March 18, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of legislation, to repeal certain laws 
relating to professional examinations for pro- 
motion of medical, dental, and veterinary of- 
ficers of the Army and Air Force, and a sec- 
tional analysis thereof. 

This proposed legislation is a part of the 
Department of Defense legislative program 
for 1954 and it has been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The responsibility for representing the De- 
partment of Defense on this legislation has 
been delegated to this Department by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. The De- 
partment of the Air Force on behalf of the 
Department of Defense recommends that the 
proposal be enacted by the Congress, 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to repeal the requirements in existing law 
for professional examinations to establish 
the eligibility of medical, dental, and veter- 
inary officers of the Army and Air Force for 
permanent promotion. These statutory re- 
quirements are identical for such Army and 
Air Force personnel. These requirements of 
examinations for promotion were suspended 
during World War II by authority contained 
in the act of November 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1219), as extended by the act of May 15, 1945 
(59 Stat. 168). They have again been in 
suspense since the issuance of Executive 
Order 10262 on June 28, 1951, pursuant to 
authority contained in section 507 (b) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of August 7, 1947 (61 
Stat. 892). The present suspension is for 
the duration of the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on December 16, 
1950. 

For purposes of promotion, professional 
examinations by the military medical serv- 
ices have been completely outdated by the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, by virtue of 
which was set up the combined procedure of 
effectiveness reports and review by selection 
boards of the qualifications of officers who are 
in line for promotion. Effectiveness reports 
for professional officers of the medical serv- 
ices reflect not only the individual's general 
capabilities, but also his professional com- 
petence. The combination of effectiveness 
reports and selection board review makes 
possible a much more intelligent decision as 
to qualifications for promotion than written 
examinations alone afforded in the past. At- 
tention is called to the fact that since estab- 
lishment of this selection board procedure 
under the Officer Personnel Act (except dur- 
ing suspension of the professional examina- 
tion by executive order), medical, dental, and 
veterinary officers of the Army and Air Force 
have been compelled to undergo a dual re- 
view for promotion (a professional examina- 
tion plus investigation by the selection 
board), in contrast to the single requirement 
of selection board investigation imposed up- 
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on line officers and all professional officers ex- 


cept those of the medical service. This dual. 


review is unnecessary. 
The fact that suspension of professional 
examinations for promotion is necessary dur- 
a war or national emergency gives evi- 
dence of the hardship that such examina- 
tions cause. For example, prior to the 1951 
suspension under Executive Order 10262, 
Army and Air Force medical, dental, and vet- 
erinary officers in Korea who were under con- 
sideration for promotion had to be called to 
Japan to meet with examining boards. This 
results in an unnecessary interruption of 
necessary professional medical service. 

The assembling of a board of examiners 
of sufficient competence to examine a spe- 
cialist in one of the medical fields is even 
more difficult and expensive particularly 
when the specialist has been assigned to a 
remote area overseas. 

It will be noted that this proposal does not 
relate to professional examinations for pro- 
motion of medical and dental officers in the 
Navy. The laws governing professional ex- 
aminations for promotion of officers of the 
naval service relate to all such officers and 
there are no statutory provisions for profes- 
sional examinations for promotion which 
apply solely to medical and dental officers. 
To exclude medical and dental officers of the 
Navy from the requirement of a professional 
examination for promotion would give them 
a special preference over all other officers of 
the naval service. 

The Department of the Navy has under 
study the matter of professional examina- 
tion for promotion of officers of the naval 
service and should it be determined that a 
modification of the laws relating to such ex- 
aminations is desirable the modification 
would be applicable to all officers of the naval 
service, 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Appreciable monetary savings would re- 
sult from the enactment of this proposed 
legislation. These examinations entail both 
direct and indirect expense. Directly, they 
involve expense of administration and trans- 
portation, per diem, and salaries of the per- 
sonnel involved (examinee and board of ex- 
aminers). Indirectly, they involve expense 
through the loss of productivity of personnel 
concerned while absent from their regular 
duties. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD E. TALBOTT, 


S. 3176. A bill to provide for the crediting 
of certain service toward retirement of Re- 
serve personnel. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3176 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, March 5, 1954. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “to provide 
for the crediting of certain service toward 
retirement of Reserve personnel.” 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954. The 
responsibility for representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this legislation has been 
delegated to this Department by the Office 
on the Secretary of Defense. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislative proposal is 
to amend the Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 1081) so as to permit mem- 
bers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces to receive credit, for purpose of re- 
tirement under title III of that act (10 U. 
S. C. 1036a Supp.), for service as an ap- 
pointed aviation cadet; a nurse; or dietitian 
or physical therapist appointed in the Med- 
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ical Department of the Army of the United 
States under the act of December 22, 1942 
(46 Stat. 1072, 10 U. S. C. 81 Note). The pro- 
posal would also amend section 6 of the act 
of February 21, 1946 (60 Stat. 27, 34 U. S. C. 
410b) so as to permit officers of the Nurse 
Corps of the Naval Reserve to count for pur- 
poses of retirement, upon completion of 20 
or more years of active duty, the same type 
of service which officers of the Nurse Corps 
of the Regular Navy may count for that 
purpose. 

Under the act of April 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 
156), the Navy’s original aviation cadet law, 
candidates were appointed as aviation cadets 
in the Naval Reserve. Following the comple- 
tion of their training they remained avia- 
tion cadets and performed active duty in- 
volving flying for a period of 3 years in that 
status, at the expiration of which time they 
were appointed commissioned officers in the 
Naval Reserve. The period of service per- 
formed as appointed aviation cadets may 
not now be credited under section 302 of 
the Army and Air Force Vitalization and Re- 
tirement Equalization Act of 1948, inasmuch 
as the status of appointed aviation cadet is 
not mentioned in that section. Since 1942, 
when the Naval Aviation Cadet Act of 1942 
(56 Stat. 737, 34 U. S. C. 850a-850m) was 
enacted, aviation cadets of the Naval Re- 
serve have an enlisted status and thus re- 
ceive credit for the period they serve as 
aviation cadets. Aviation cadets of the Air 
Force have always had an enlisted status and 
thus receive credit for their aviation cadet 
service. The proposed legislation would per- 
mit members of the Reserve components who 
performed active duty as appointed aviation 
cadets to count that active duty for retire- 
ment purposes under title III of the Army 
and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 1948. 

Under the present wording of section 302 
of the Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, ofi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces who, prior to their appointment as 
commissioned officers under the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947, served on active duty as 
Regular or Reserve nurses in the Army and 
Navy, or as dietitians or physical therapists 
in the Medical Department of the Army, may 
not count that service for purposes of re- 
tirement under title III of that act. Inas- 
much as that service is considered active 
Federal service for retirement purposes for 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, it is only equitable that officers of 
the Reserve components should have like 
credit for similar service. The proposed leg- 
islation would authorize credit for that type 
of service for officers of the Reserve compo- 
nents. 

Section 6 of the act of February 21, 1946 
(60 Stat. 27), as amended (34 U. S. C. 410b), 
permits officers of the Regular Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps or of the Reserve components 
thereof to retire, in the discretion of the 
President, when they have completed more 
then 20 years of active service, at least 10 
years of which has been active commissioned 
service. Section 207 (h) of the Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947, as amended (34 U. S. C. 
43g (h)), provides the following for officers 
of the Regular Navy Nurse Corps: 

“(h) The number of years service to be 
credited to officers of the Navy Nurse Corps 
in determining their eligibility for voluntary 
retirement shall be based on the total of 
all active service either under an appoint- 
ment or contract or as a commissioned officer 
in the Nurse Corps of the Army or Navy, 
or the Reserve components thereof and all 
active service in the Nurse Corps or the Nurse 
Corps Reserve abolished by this act, shall, 
for this purpose only, be regarded as com- 
missioned service in the Navy or the Re- 
serve components thereof, as the case may 
be.” 


The proposed legislation would permit of- 
ficers of the Navy Nurse Corps Reserve to 
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count for voluntary retirement after more 
than 20 years of active service the same 

of service which section 207 (h) of the 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947 permits of- 
ficers of the Regular Navy Nurse Corps to 
count for that purpose. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there would be no objection to the sub- 
mission of the proposed legislation to the 
Co: The Department of the Navy, on 
behalf of the Department of Defense, rec- 
ommends that the proposal be enacted by 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


S. 3177. A bill to increase the annual 
compensation of the Academic Dean of the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School. 


(The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3177 is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, March 11, 1954. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: There is for- 
warded herewith a draft of legislation “to 
increase the annual compensation of the 
Academic Dean of the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School. 

This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954. The 
responsibility for representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this legislation has been 
delegated to this Department by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to increase the statutory limitation which 
is now imposed on the annual compensation 
of the Academic Dean of the United States 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

The present compensation of the Academic 
Dean of the Naval Postgraduate School was 
established in 1946 when that position was 
created by the act of June 10, 1946 (60 Stat. 
236) for the Postgraduate School of the 
Naval Academy. When the Postgraduate 
School of the Naval Academy was given 
statutory recognition by the act of July 31, 
1947 (61 Stat. 706), and was established as a 
school separate from the Naval Academy and 
designated the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School, the provisions of the act 
of June 10, 1946, were made applicable to 
the Academic Dean of the United States 
Naval Postgraduate School. 

Since 1946 no change has been made in 
the anrual compensation of the Academic 
Dean of the Naval Postgraduate School, al- 
though two cost-of-living increases have been 
granted almost all other Federal Governe 
ment employees. While the Secretary of the 
Navy may, under the authority given him 
by the act of July 31, 1947, grant to the other 
civilian members of the faculty of the Naval 
Postgraduate School cost-of-living increases 
comparable to those granted other employees 
of the Federal Government, he may not in- 
crease the compensation of the Academic 
Dean beyond $12,000 because of the limita- 
tion imposed on that salary by the act of 
June 10, 1946. 

The Academic Dean of the Naval Post- 
graduate School is head of the civilian fac- 
ulty of that school, a position which is simi- 
lar to that of the dean of any of the out- 
standing engineering schools in this country, 
In order to retain a man of the high caliber 
which the position requires, the salary pro- 
vided must be comparable with that offered 
by private institutions. 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to prescribe the 
annual salary of the Academic Dean at a 
rate not to exceed $13,500. An analysis of the 
figures obtained from a recent survey by the 
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Department of the Navy of civilian institu- 
tions of comparable purpose and standing 
shows the present average salary for deans 
to be $13,500. 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


The present salary of the Academic Dean 
of the Naval Postgraduate School is $12,000. 
Enactment of the proposed legislation would 
permit a maximum annual salary for the 
Academic Dean of $13,500, an annual in- 
crease of $1,500 over the present maximum 
salary authorized for that position. 

The Department of the Navy has been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
the proposed legislation to the Congress. 
The Department of the Navy, on behalf of 
the Department of Defense, recommends 
that the proposal be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


PERMISSION FOR A CAPELLA CHOIR, 
MIDWAY (KY.) JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
TO SING IN ROTUNDA OF CAPITOL 


Mr. COOPER submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 72), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby extends permis- 
sion to the A Cappella Choir, composed of 
33 students from Midway Junior College, 
Midway, Ky., to sing April 20, 1954, in the 
rotunda of the United States Capitol. The 
Architect of the Capitol is authorized and 
directed to make such arrangements as may 
be necessary to carry out this resolution. 


PROCEDURE IN ENACTMENT OF 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING INDIANS 


Mr. KERR submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 73), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore enacted laws and resolutions 
affecting the social, political, and economic 
life of the American Indians and the natives 
of Alaska, including some laws affecting 
Executive orders, and treaties and agree- 
ments between the United States and Indian 
tribes; and 

Whereas said Indian tribes have not in all 
cases been notified of the pendency of such 
legislation or accorded full opportunity to 
be heard prior to its enactment: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that no bill or resolution 
directly affecting the rights, privileges, or 
property of any tribe, band, or other identi- 
fiable group of Indians, particularly rights 
and privileges guaranteed by Executive or- 
ders, treaties, or agreements, should be con- 
sidered in either House unless such tribe, 
band, or group has been given notice of the 
pendency of such bill or resolution and af- 
forded a reasonable opportunity to be heard 
thereon by the committee to which it was 
referred. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT RELATIVE TO 
POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL POL- 
IcY OF POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENT 
Mr.CARLSON submitted the following 

resolution (S. Res. 222), which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service 3,000 copies of Senate Report No. 1086, 
83d Congress, relative to postal rates and 
postal policy of the Post Office Department. 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS AND THE 
JUDICIARY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUNT submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 1663) to increase the salaries of 
Members of Congress, judges of United 
States courts, and United States attor- 
neys, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. BYRD submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 8224, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 8224, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Twenty-four postmasters. 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Robert F. A. Studds, to be Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

Walter H. Bainbridge, to be commissioned 
captain in the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

Carl I. Aslakson, to be commissioned cap- 
tain in the Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

Paul A. Smith, to be commissioned captain 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, ATTORNEYS, AND 
MARSHALS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
March 31, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the follow- 
ing nominations: 

Roszel C. Thomsen, of Maryland, to be 
United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Maryland, vice W. Calvin Ches- 
nut, retired. 

Joseph E. Hines, of South Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the 
western district of South Carolina, vice 
John C. Williams, resigned. 
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Edwin M. Stanley, of North Carolina, 
to be United States attorney for the mid- 
dle district of North Carolina, vice Bryce 
R. Holt, resigned. 

Ray H. Schoonover, of Wisconsin, to be 
United States marshal for the western 
district of Wisconsin, vice John M. 
Comeford, resigned. 

B. Ray Cohoon, of North Carolina, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of North Carolina, vice Ford S. 
Worthy, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, thc Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Article by George Sokolsky entitled “The 
Losing Battle,” and conclusions of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations dealing with the 


inadequacy of laws for offenses against the 
national security. 


ROBERT A. TAFT SANITARY ENGI- 
NEERING CENTER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 214), which was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Sanitary 
Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
is to be dedicated by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on April 8 
and 9, 1954, should be known and designated 
as the “Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center,” in honor of the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft, and should be dedicated as a memo- 
rial to his distinguished public service. Any 
law, rule, regulation, document, or record of 
the United States in which such center is re- 
ferred to should be held to refer to such 
center under and by the name of the “Robert 
A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center.” 


Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


AID TO STATES IN WILDLIFE 
RESTORATION PROJECTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the State 
of Wisconsin is deeply interested in H. R. 
7764, to aid States in wildlife restoration 
projects. 

I present a letter I received this morn- 
ing from L. P. Voigt, acting conserva- 
tion director of Wisconsin, on behalf of 
that bill, which is now pending before 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Voigt's letter be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, March 11, 1954. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Mr. HOMER ANGELL 
has introduced bill H. R. 7764, to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in wild- 
life restoration projects. This bill has been 
referred to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

This bill appropriates an unexpended bal- 
ance in the Federal aid to wildlife restora- 
tion fund to the States for wildlife restora- 
tion purposes. This balance accrued from 
September 1937 to June 1947. 

We have given H. R. 7764 careful and con- 
siderate study and feel it warrants like study 
on your part and a favorable vote on the floor 
of Congress. 

Moneys appropriated to the State of Wis- 
consin under the provisions of the bill would 
augment our future State budgets to carry 
on watershed work, acquire and develop pub- 
lic hunting and fishing grounds, and improve 
wildlife habitat throughout the State. Wis- 
consin’s million or more sportsmen have 
recognized the need for, and are demanding, 
further wildlife habitat improvement proj- 
ects. Farmers are requesting tree and shrub 
planting stock for the enrichment of farm 
life, control of soil erosion, the beautification 
of farmlands, and coincidental wildlife habi- 
tat improvement far beyond our facilities to 
provide such stock. This growing trend fits 
well with our watershed management work 
being done in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity Agricultural Extension Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and Watershed Association—farmer 
organizations within watersheds, 

We urge that a hearing be scheduled on 
this bill so that all interested citizens and 
organizations can present their points of 
view. We further urge your continued sup- 
port for basic, fundamental conservation 
programs. 

Very truly yours, 
L. P. Vorer, 
Acting Conservation Director. 


ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION FOR 
ANTIPOLLUTION PURPOSES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
long been deeply interested in proposals 
to accelerate amortization for industrial 
expenditures designed to reduce pollu- 
tion of water and air. 

I have in the past served as a sponsor 
of such legislation, and I continue today 
to believe that this is one of the most 
important, but least acted upon issues in 
cities across our country today. 

It is clear that antipollution plants 
are nonrevenue producing, and are ter- 
rifically expensive. We cannot possibly 
encourage construction of such plants 
unless we make special efforts in our tax 
laws to ease the tax burden on the new 
plants. 

Support for the antipollution fight has 
come from health authorities, public offi- 
cials, industrialists, conservationists, and 
others. 

Among the bills which have been pend- 
ing for this purpose are: a measure by 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], S. 3115; and measures in the 
House of Representatives such as H. R. 
234, by Representative Byrnes, of Wis- 
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consin; H. R. 606, by Representative 
RICHARD SIMPSON; H. R. 2720, by Repre- 
sentative CARL HINSHAW. 

In the omnibus tax reform bill, H. R. 
8300, provision has been made to au- 
thorize farmers to deduct for tax pur- 
poses amounts spent for soil and water 
conservation, and for prevention of ero- 
sion of land. This purpose is obviously 
somewhat akin to the antipollution fight. 

Unfortunately, overall antipollution 
tax provision was not included in H. R. 
8300, partly because of the sheer multi- 
plicity of proposals, and because the 
problems facing the Ways and Means 
Committee were so enormous on so many 
fronts. 

It is my earnest hope, however, that 
the Senate Finance Committee will find 
it possible to incorporate within the Sen- 
ate’s version of the tax revision bill 
some amendment to provide a tax break 
for industries engaged in the antipollu- 
tion fight. 


POSTAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
March 6, 1953, the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service was au- 
thorized to appoint an advisory council, 
which should report not later than Jan- 
uary 31—flater amended to March 31— 
of this year on certain problems con- 
fronting the United States Post Office. 

In accordance with this authorization, 
the chairman appointed an advisory 
council consisting of the following dis- 
tinguished persons: Walter D. Fuller, 
chairman of the board of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.; Eugene Pulliam, president 
of the Indianapolis Star and News; M. 
Albert Linton, chairman of the board of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia; Ed M. Anderson, editor 
and publisher of North Carolina weekly 
newspapers; Mrs. Theodore S. Chapman, 
first vice president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; William C. 
Doherty, president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers; John E. 
Tillotson, director of the Associated 
Third Class Mail Users; Edward E. 
Rubin, vice president of Spiegel; Paul 
D. Sanders, editor and copublisher of 
the Southern Planter; Robert Ramspeck, 
vice president of the Eastern Air Lines. 

The advisory council, with the help of 
special subcouncils and qualified expert 
organizations, devoted the remainder of 
1953 to an intensive study of postal prob- 
lems. They examined scores of post 
offices throughout the country at first 
hand. 

At the first of this year they sub- 
mitted an exhaustive 364-page report, 
which I am today transmitting to the 
Senate for its consideration. This report 
is a full and authoritative treatment of 
the postal situation. Nonetheless, since 
it includes a large number of recommen- 
dations, many of them dealing with 
highly controversial issues, the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee does 
not ask that the report be approved in 
its entirety. I wish at this time, how- 
ever, to point out that it presents a clear 
and comprehensive proposal for an of- 
ficial statement of postal policy. 

We all recognize, I think, that the lack 
of such a clear policy statement in the 
past has gravely handicapped the Con- 
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gress in its legislation on rates and other 
aspects of the complex postal operation. 
It has been an equal handicap to the 
Postmaster General, whatever his po- 
litical party, in his endeavor to develop 
a realistic and durable postal program. 

Postmaster General Summerfield was 
handicapped when he took office by the 
fact that there is no official determina- 
tion on record as to whether the Post 
Office is primarily a service, primarily a 
business, or a combination of the two. 

Many persons believe that the Post 
Office cannot be realistically considered 
as anything other than a service. There 
is, however, an opposite and equally sin- 
cere point of view. There are persons 
who argue that while certain postal 
operations must necessarily result in a 
loss, the Post Office on an overall basis 
must stay in the black. 

Clearly, it is impossible to pass a re- 
alistic and enduring postal rate bill until 
we know which of these two points of 
view is to prevail. 

Lacking specific instructions from 
Congress, the Postmaster General can 
only proceed on the good business as- 
sumption that his job is to cut the deficit 
and let the chips fall where they may. 

He and his able assistants are doing a 
magnificent job in that direction. 

Regardless of the efforts of the Post 
Office Department to apply business 
principles, these two conflicting views 
must be resolved before we can find a 
permanent solution for one of our main 
postal problems, 

Postmaster General Summerfield, 
however great his ability, is not in a po- 
sition to clear up that confusion. It can 
be done only by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Whatever may be the fate of the spe- 
cific recommendations offered by the Ad- 
visory Council—and many of them, in 
my opinion, deserve very careful study 
and eventual approval of this body—the 
country, I believe, owes the Council a 
debt of gratitude for preparing this pro- 
posed statement of postal policy. 

If it is approved by the Congress, all 
future rate legislation will be premised 
on the fact that “the Post Office Depart- 
ment is fundamentally a public service 
to the people of the United States and 
should be so considered.” 

If, on the other hand, the proposed 
policy is disapproved, it will be a clear 
indication that the Congress no longer 
wishes the Post Office Department to be 
considered primarily as a service, and all 
rate proposals will have to be reviewed 
in that light. 

Personally, I feel that the Congress 
has an obligation to the Post Office De- 
partment and to the country to resolve 
this issue, 


VACANCIES ON THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
March 1, I introduced a resolution call- 
ing upon the President to fill the exist- 
ing vacancies on the Federal Reserve 
Board as required by law, in order to 
correct the present unfair and unsound 
predominant influence of private bank- 
pay in the Federal Open Market Com- 

ttee. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have ap- 
pear in the body of the Record an article 
on this resolution from the March 5 issue 
of the American Banker, which probably 
has the widest circulation among Amer- 
ican banks of any paper in the country 
and is especially read by small banks 
whose interests I desire to protect. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUMPHREY RESOLUTION ASKS PRESIDENT To 

FILL VACANCIES ON FEDERAL RESERVE Bon 


WASHINGTON, March 4.—Senator HUBERT H. 
HumPHREY, of Minnesota, has entered a 
formal resolution calling on the President 
to “select immediately” properly qualified 
citizens to fill present vacancies on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The resolution of Senator HumpPHREY’s, 
which was referred to the Senate Banking 
Committee, highlights frequent discussions 
among informed Congress, on the vacancies 
now existing on the Reserve Board. 

It has been rumored, but never directly 
confirmed, that Reserve Board Chairman 
Martin favored a Reserve Board of 5 Gov- 
ernors instead of the present statutory 7 
Governors. 

Should Reserve Board Governor Evans re- 
sign from his post now that his term has 
expired, Board Chairman Martin would have 
his favored five-man Board. But Governor 
Evans is continuing to serve until his suc- 
cessor is named in accordance with the law. 

The present vacancy, unfilled for some 
time, came through the resignation of Gov. 
Oliver S. Powell, who left to become presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis. 

Senator Humpurey’s resolution argues 
that with the Reserve Board of five Gover- 
nors, the Federal Open Market Committee 
ties the five Governors, which could cause 
an upset in the balance of power,” which 
would be “contrary to the intention of Con- 
gress.” 

The resolution also notes that the word 
“shall” appears in the law rather than the 
word “may” in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s duty to fill vacancies. 

The Humphrey resolution makes refer- 
ence to the Federal Open Market Committee 
of 5 and the Reserve Board of 7 members. 
It says that the legislative history of the 
act “shows that the number seven was 
finally determined as the minimum number 
in the opinion of Congress which would 
achieve fair geographical and functional 
representation on this powerful Board for all 
sectors of our economy.” 

The Open Market Committee, consisting 
of 5 Reserve Board presidents, sits with the 
Federal Reserve Board “in order to insure a 
working majority at all times of the Federal 
Reserve Board members” presumably of 7. 

Board presidents “are elected to their bank 
positions on the Boards by the directors of 
the Reserve Bank.” These, in turn, are said 
to consist “of commercial bankers or their 
representatives.” The resolution notes: 

“Whereas there are now and have been 
vacancies on said Reserve Board, one since 
June 30, 1952 (for more than one year), and 
another since January 31, 1954, thereby caus- 
ing an upset in the balance of power in the 
Federal Open Market Committee, 

It is declared that the Reserve Board “is 
particularly an instrument of this Congress, 
answerable only to the Congress, and is the 
only instrument of the Congress through 
which it may discharge its responsibility for 
the conduct of the monetary and credit 
policies.” 


ASKS VACANCIES BE FILLED 


The President is asked to fill present Board 
Vacancies “as provided by law, in order to 
correct the present unfair and unsound pre- 
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dominant influence of private bankers in the 
Federal Open Market Committee and, fur- 
ther, to remedy the lack of proper balance 
in geographical and economic representa- 
tion on said Federal Reserve Board, and 
thereby, by such appointments, to restore 
said Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to its intended number and 
necessary form as an instrument so impor- 
tant to the Congress in the exercise of its 
responsibilities in monetary and credit 
matters.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
welcome indications subsequent to my 
action that the President may take the 
action I requested and fill these Board 
vacancies rather than permanently cut 
the Board's size, either by default or by 
legislation, as has been advised by my 
namesake, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recor» at this point an arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 11, indicating the President may 
soon fill these vacancies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Present SEEN Lixety TO Fiut FRB Vacan- 
cres, Nor Cur Boarp’s Size—Exrrcrep To 
Bring Ir TO FULL 7-MEMBER STRENGTH 
IN 30 Days, OVERRIDE CHAIRMAN’s ADVICE 
WasHincton.—President Eisenhower has 

about decided to increase the size of the 

Federal Reserve Board by filling two va- 

cancies, 

Announcement of the appointments is ex- 
pected within the next month or so, accord- 
ing to informed sources. 

The President apparently has decided not 
to follow the advice of Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin—not 
this year, anyway. Mr. Martin has urged the 
President to ask Congress to cut the Board 
down to five members. He feels, and Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey agrees, that the 
Board could operate more effectively and 
efficiently with two fewer members. 

Present law calls for a seven- man Board of 
Governors, including the chairman. The 
FRB has had only six members since July 
1952; a vacancy created by a term that ex- 
pired has never been filled. There are now 
only five members on the board because Gov- 
ernor Evans’ term expired last January 31. 

Mr. Evans is staying on until his successor 
is named. 

The FRB is the top policymaking body for 
the 6,800 members banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. It sets the rules under 
which the banks must operate. In addition 
the Board makes vital monetary policy deci- 
sions affecting the size of the Nation’s 
money supply. It has broad powers to 
tighten up credit, which it does in times 
of inflation, or to expand credit in times of 
recession. 

It is understood that the White House is 
sympathetic to suggestions for a five-man 
board but it doesn’t feel ready to propose 
such a move to Congress this year. “The 
administration may well propose a 5-man 
Board next year to take effect when the next 
2 Governors’ terms expire,” said one source. 

Since no request for a reduced board will 
be made this year, the President apparently 
plans to go ahead and fill the two vacancies. 
This is being done, among other reasons, to 
avoid being charged with producing a five- 
man Board by default. Mr. Martin does 
not want the smaller Board by that method, 
either. 

Some strong opposition to 5-man FRB 
would be certain to arise even though 2 
congressional committees have recommended 
the smaller Board. The chairman of the 
two rommittees, Senator Douctas, Democrat, 
of Illinois, and Representative Parman, Dem- 
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ocrat, of Texas, apparently have changed 
their minds about the value of a smaller 
Board since their committees made their 
recommendations in 1950 and 1952. Repre- 
sentative Parman recently asked that the 
Board be increased to 12 members and Sen- 
ator Dovctas is expected to remind the 
President shortly that the 2 existing va- 
cancies should be filled. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point an arti- 
cle from the Washington Times-Herald 
of Sunday, March 14, by Walter Trohan, 
headed “Ike Due To Fill Two Vacancies 
on the Reserve Board.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 


Ixe Due To Fru Two VACANCIES ON THE 
RESERVE BOARD—TAKES A STRONG HAND IN 
MONETARY POLICY 


(By Walter Trohan) 


President Eisenhower has determined to 
play a strong hand in the conduct of mone- 
tary and credit policies of the Nation by 
filling two vacancies on the Federal Reserve 
Board, 

Announcement of two Republican ap- 
pointees is expected this month or in April. 
The White House decision was made against 
the advice of Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin and Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey. 

Martin, a nominal Republican, who was 
chief architect of monetary and credit poli- 
cies in the Truman administration as assist- 
ant to former Treasury Secretary Snyder and 
as head of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
been urging Mr. Eisenhower to ask Congress 
to cut the Board to five members. 

Humphrey has also favored a five-man 
Board. Humphrey's position was influenced 
by the persuasions of Martin, once the boy 
president of the New York Stock Exchange 
and now the leading voice for international- 
ism on monetary policy. 


MARTIN’S INFLUENCE 


For a year Martin’s persuasions have kept 
the President from appointing a representa- 
tive on the Board. There was one vacancy 
when Mr. Eisenhower was inaugurated. Last 
January 31 a second vacancy arose with the 
expiration of the term of Governor R. M. 
Evans. Evans is staying on until a succes- 
sor is appointed as is required by law. 

This requirement has not always been ob- 
served. Oliver S. Powell resigned his place 
on the Board in 1952 and left without await- 
ing the appointment of a successor. The 
post has never been filled. 

Many Republicans have been urging that 
the President name a man of his choice to 
the Board so that he may at least have an 
observer present at sessions which fix mon- 
etary and credit policies. With the second 
vacancy opening in late January, Repub- 
licans became more insistent that the Presi- 
dent take a part in determining policy on a 
Board where sentiment is strongly New Deal 
and Fair Deal. 


SPURRED TO DECISION 


The President was recently spurred to de- 
cision, in part, by a resolution introduced in 
the Senate last March 1 by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, who has 
been attacking the top policymaking body 
of the 6,800 member banks of the System. 
The Board sets rules under which member 
banks must operate. It has broad powers 
over credit and over the size of the Nation's 
money supply. 

The Humphrey resolution called upon the 
President to “select immediately proper and 
qualified citizens * * * in order to correct 
the present unfair and unsound predominant 
influence of private bankers in the Federal 
open-market committee and, further, to 
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remedy the lack of proper balance in geo- 
graphical and economic representation in the 
Federal Reserve System.” 

The Federal open-market committee is 
an integral part of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It was designed to consist of the 7 
Board members and 5 of the 12 presidents 
of Federal reserve banks to alternate from 
year to year. It has been said that cutting 
the Board from 7 to 5 members would in- 
crease the influence of New York financial 
interests on this committee. 


DOUGLAS CHANGES MIND 


Democrats had favored a 5-man board, but 
strong opposition has recently developed in 
Democratic ranks. Senator Doucias, Demo- 
crat, Illinois, has reportedly changed his 
mind on the subject, although as chairman of 
a committee in the 82d Congress he had 
urged a 5-man Board. Representative PAT- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, who had once fa- 
vored a 5-man Board as chairman of a House 
committee in the 82d Congress, recently came 
out for a 12-man Federal Reserve Board. 

Demands are growing in Congress that the 
President fill the 2 vacancies in order that 
the country shall not have a 5-man Federal 
Reserve Board by default. Congress was spe- 
cific in creating the Federal Reserve Board 
System in providing that the Board be main- 
tained at full strength. Some Republicans 
are warning that if the White House does 
not play a part in formulating monetary and 
credit policies in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Democratic attacks may lead to na- 
tionalized banking. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to one sentence 
in that article, headed “Spurred to De- 
cision,” and saying: 

The President was recently spurred to 
decision, in part, by a resolution introduced 
in the Senate last March 1 by Senator 
HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which the Clerk will state. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 8224) 
to reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Mansfield 
Anderson Goldwater Martin 
Barrett Gore McCarran 
Beall Green McCarthy 
Bennett Griswold McClellan 
Bricker Hayden Millikin 
Burke Hendrickson Monroney 
Bush Hennings Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler,Nebr. Hill Pastore 
Byrd Hoey Payne 
Capehart Holland Potter 
Carlson Humphrey Purtell 
Case Hunt Robertson 
Chavez Ives Russell 
Clements Jackson Saltonstall 
Cooper Jenner Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Colo, Smathers 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kennedy Stennis 
Dworshak Kerr Symington 
Eastland Kilgore ye 
Ellender Kuchel Upton 
Ferguson Langer Watkins 
Flanders Lehman Welker 
Frear Long Wiley 
Pulbright Magnuson Williams 
George Malone Young 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
present. 

The unfinished business, H. R. 8224, 
to reduce excise taxes and for other 
purposes, is before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it House bill 8224, as 
amended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. In the main, the bill provides 
for reducing excise tax rates to the 10 
percent level in cases in which the tax 
rate was above the 10 percent level. 

The estimated direct loss in revenue 
from the proposed reduction of retailers’ 
excise taxes is as follows: 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


gg RARER ͤ a — RS Ee $20, 000, 000 
0 e eames oman 100, 000, 000 
„ o 40, 000, 000 
Toilet preparations 55. 000, 000 

6 215, 000, 000 


The committee accepted these provi- 
sions of the House version of the bill. 
From evidence produced at the House 
hearings and also from the statements 
filed with our committee, it appeared 
that the present rates are too high, have 
created unhealthy business conditions, 
and are causing sales resistance. The 
pressure of doing business under such 
high rates has apparently resulted in 
cut-throat competition, dumping of mer- 
chandise, and distress sales. In the case 
of some items, such as furs, revenue col- 
lections, even with the high rates, are 
below those of previous years. Testi- 
mony and statistics indicate that the 
high rates are retarding sales. It is be- 
lieved that a reduction of the tax rates 
to 10 percent will have a stimulating 
effect upon sales. In my opinion, it is 
imperative at this time that such oppres- 
sive rates be brought down to a more 
reasonable level. 


Turning to manufacturers’ excise 


taxes, the committee also adopted the 
provisions of the House version of the bill 
which reduce the following taxes to 10 
percent: 


Per- | Per- | Mil- 
Mechanical pencils, pens, and | cent | cent | lion 
oS ae ees aA 15 10 
Electric light bulbs and tubes 20 10 20 
Cameras, lenses, and films... 2 10 15 
Sporting goods Si AAG 10 3 
Pistols and revolvers. ........-.-.- 11 10 09 
Firearms, shells, and cartridges.“ 11 10 1 
Total loss in revenue from 
manufacturers’ excises un- 
der House bill which were 
accepted by the Senate 
Finance Committee 43 


1 Negligible, 


In addition to the House reductions in 
manufacturers’ excise taxes, the com- 
mittee also added a provision to the 
effect that the tax on cutting oils shall 
not exceed 10 percent of the price for 
which they are sold, Cutting oils are 
defined to mean oils used primarily in 
cutting and machinery operations on 
metals and known commercially as cut- 
ting oils. 

Under existing law, cutting oils are 
taxed at 6 cents a gallon, which is much 
higher than 10 percent of the manufac- 
turers’ price, 
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The tax on matches was also reduced 
by the committee. Under present law, 
the tax on matches is 2 cents a thousand 
matches. This amounts, in many cases, 
to more than 10 percent of the manu- 
facturer’s price. 

The Senate Finance Committee action 
increased the loss borne by the manu- 
facturers’ excise tax group by $5 million, 
of which $1 million came from the cut- 
ting-oil reduction and $4 million from 
the match tax reduction. However, the 
changes made by the Finance Committee 
in this respect are in line with the policy 
of the House in bringing excise rates 
down to the 10 percent level. The total 
loss from the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, with the Senate committee 
amendments, amounts to $48 million. 

In the field of miscellaneous excise 
taxes the bill as passed by the House 
made the following changes, which were 
approved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee: 

The tax on long-distance telephone 
calls was reduced from 25 to 10 percent 
and the tax on telegrams, and so forth, 
from 15 to 10 percent, amounting to a 
loss of $235 million; the tax on local tele- 
phone calls was reduced from 15 percent 
to 10 percent, amounting to a loss of 
$125 million; and the tax on transporta- 
tion of persons, including railroad and 
bus tickets, was reduced from 15 to 10 
percent, representing a loss of $95 
million. 

The House also reduced the tax on safe 
deposit boxes from 15 to 10 percent. The 
Finance Committee did not believe it de- 
sirable to reduce the tax on safe deposit 
boxes at this time, and therefore con- 
tinued in effect the existing rate of 20 
percent. This resulted in a tax saving 
over the House provision of $5 million, 

In addition, the bill as passed by the 
House reduced the tax on club dues and 
initiation fees from 20 to 10 percent. 
The Finance Committee bill continues 
the 20 percent tax on club dues and ini- 
tiation fees, thus saving an additional 
$19 million in revenue from that source 
over the House version of the bill. 

In the admissions tax field the House 
reduced the tax on general admissions 
from 20 percent to 10 percent. This 
would result in a revenue loss of $152 
million. 

The Finance Committee made certain 
amendments to the House version, in- 
creasing the revenue loss from admis- 
sions by an additional $65 million, re- 
sulting in a total loss, over existing law, 
of $217 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question of fact? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes, I yield; but I 
should like to complete my statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did I understand cor- 
rectly the Senator from Colorado to say 
that the so-called movie admission tax, 
where the admission is less than 60 cents, 
has been eliminated? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The House reduced 
the tax from 20 to 10 percent, and the 
Senate committee has entirely eliminated 
the tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The committee has 
eliminated the tax where the admission 
is 60 cents or less. The tax on certain 
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other admissions has also been elimi- 
nated. 

Because it was not possible at this time 
to provide reductions in the case of many 
excise-tax rates, your committee did not 
deem it wise to reduce the tax on ad- 
missions to horse and dog races. Ac- 
gordingly, under the Finance Committee 
version of the bill, the rate of tax on 
admission to horse and dog races con- 
tinues at 20 percent. This action results 
in a saving, over the House version of 
the bill, of approximately $6 million. 

However, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee made four other amendments to the 
House version with respect to the admis- 
sions tax, which results in increasing the 
loss of revenue from the tax. These are: 

First. Exempting admissions of 60 
cents or less, at an additional cost of $65 
million. 

Second. Exempting admissions to col- 
lege athletic events between educational 
institutions, held during the regular ath- 
letic season, if the proceeds therefrom 
inure exclusively to the benefit of such 
institutions—at an additional cost of $6 
million. 

Third. Exempting admissions to mu- 
seums of history, art, and science, oper- 
ated by a governmental unit or nonprofit 
organization, if no part of the net earn- 
ings inure to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 

The Finance Committee also made a 
clarifying amendment exempting admis- 
sions to athletic events between students 
of several elementary or secondary 
schools, when the proceeds inure to the 
benefit of a hospital for crippled children. 
The exemption in the existing law has 
been construed to apply only to such 
admissions when the event is between 
two elementary or secondary schools. 
Frequently, we were told, the teams are 
composed of students of two or more 
Schools chosen from schools in different 
States. Your committee bill makes it 
clear that the exemption will apply in 
such cases. 

The action by the committee in grant- 
ing an exemption of 60 cents or less 
from the admissions tax was due in a 
large measure to the present plight of 
motion-picture theaters, particularly in 
the small towns where many of the the- 
aters are being forced to close, due to 
declining attendance. 

This industry has been hard hit 
through the introduction of television. 
Furthermore, motion-picture theaters 
by their very nature are not adaptable 
to other businesses; and usually when 
a theater closes, the equipment, build- 
ings, and other property have to be dis- 
posed of at a heavy loss. 

The admissions tax is also having a 
depressing effect upon other groups, such 
as swimming pools, skating rinks, and 
the like, where the burden of the tax, 
to a large extent, falls upon children 
paying admission. It is for this reason 
that the committee deems it advisable to 
provide a 60-cent exemption. 

In regard to the exemption on admis- 
sions to college events, the colleges have 
been greatly handicapped through in- 
creased costs of athletic programs, and 
their overall athletic activities are con- 
ducted at a substantial loss. Your com- 
mittee believes that an exemption from 
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admissions tax, in the case of admissions 
to college athletic events during the reg- 
ular athletic season, would be of mate- 
rial aid to colleges, particularly small 
colleges. A similar exemption is granted 
under existing law in the case of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question of fact? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly infer 
that the so-called postseason games or 
the various varieties of so-called bowl 
games will be subject to tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then, I wish to com- 
mend the committee, because such games 
are fast becoming commercialized affairs. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The committee þe- 
lieves that the recommendation we made 
was the just and rightful thing to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, there 
are certain other changes made by your 
committee with respect to the admission 
tax. Relief is provided in the case of 
season tickets purchased before April 1, 
1954. The reduced rate will apply where 
all the admissions under such tickets 
occur on or after that date. 

Similar relief is provided in the case of 
railroad tickets which are to be used in 
their entirety on or after April 1, 1954. 

A technical change was also made by 
your committee in the manner in which 
the admission tax is to be applied. The 
Senate Finance Committee amendment 
provides that the tax is to be 1 cent for 
each 10 cents or major fraction thereof. 
The House version of the bill provided 
that the tax was to be 1 cent for each 
10 cents or fraction thereof. The Fi- 
nance Committee amendment follows 
the method now prescribed in computing 
the existing 20-percent rate. 

Your committee also approved the pro- 
vision of the House version of the bill 
reducing the tax on cabarets from 20 to 
10 percent, at a loss of $23 million. 
Under the law, cabarets are defined to 
include any room in any hotel, restau- 
rant, hall, or other public place where 
music and dancing privileges or any 
other entertainment, except instrumen- 
tal or mechanical music alone, are af- 
forded the patrons in connection with 
the serving or selling of food, refresh- 
ment, or merchandise. As a result, 
many rooms providing entertainment 
and meals in hotels and other places are 
classified as cabarets, and admissions 
thereto are subject to this special tax. 

Testimony indicates that because of 
this tax, many supper dance rooms and 
other places in hotels providing for danc- 
ing and entertainment have been closed. 
Revenue receipts from this source have 
dropped from $72 million in 1946 to an 
estimated $48 million in 1954. 

Your committee approved the provi- 
sions of the House version of the bill 
which extended for an additional year 
certain excise taxes which under exist- 
ing law would have expired on April 1, 
1954. These taxes are on distilled spir- 
its, beer, wine, cigarettes, gasoline, and 
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diesel fuel, automobiles, motorcycles, 
trucks, buses, trailers, and automotive 
parts and accessories. If the rates now 
provided by law were not extended, the 
loss in revenue, due to this expiration, 
would amount to $1,077,000,000. 

Prompt action on this bill is neces- 
sary, since excise taxes cannot be made 
retroactive. To keep this revenue, the 
bill must be signed by the President 
prior to April 1, 1954—which, of course, 
indicates that we should have no un- 
necessary or undue delay in processing 
the bill. 

Apart from fundamental changes in 
the bill, there are some administrative 
changes. The House version of the bill 
provided that the rate reductions should 
apply to payments made on or after 
April 1, 1954, in the case of a lease, in- 
stallment sale, conditional sale, or a 
chattel mortgage entered into prior to 
April 1, 1954. 

The Senate Finance Committee ap- 
proves the House version on these items. 
Your committee has added an amend- 
ment which provides that an article is 
not to be considered as sold prior to 
April 1, 1954, unless possession or the 
right to possession of the article has 
passed before such date. This makes 
the reduced rates applicable in the case 
of what are called “lay aways,” where 
5 passes on or after April 1, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield at this 
point for a question of fact? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What will the 
amendment do in the case of so-called 
floor stocks? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall discuss them 
later. This amendment simply relates 
to a case where, for instance, a woman 
goes into a dress shop or some other kind 
of shop and makes some sort of down- 
payment, and says to the clerk, “Please 
hold this dress for me for a month or so, 
and I will come in at that time and pay 
the rest of the price.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us consider, for 
instance, cameras which were manu- 
factured by the camera companies and 
sold to camera shops, but the shops have 
not yet disposed of them to the ultimate 
consumers. I understand that the tax 
on future cameras is to be reduced. But 
what will happen in the case of cameras 
purchased by distributors prior to April 
1, but not sold to consumers up to that 
time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In such cases we do 
not recommend a change in the provi- 
sions of existing law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What are they, 
please? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The existing law 
does not contain any floor-stock provi- 
sion for that item. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, re- 
tail shops which have purchased cam- 
eras under the old tax will not receive 
a rebate; is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Ways and Means 
Committee considered that question and 
decided that it would not provide for 
that particular kind of layaway. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not wish to an- 
ticipate the Senator, but did the com- 
mittee consider the fact that there will 
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be some dealers who will purchase cam- 
eras and other things after April 1, and 
will therefore not pay the excise tax, 
and for that reason will be able to un- 
dersell other dealers who bought the 
cameras prior to April 1, and paid the 
tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The committec con- 
sidered that question. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the merchant who 
sells at retail collect the tax, or does the 
wholesaler collect the tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Which tax is the Sen- 
ator referring to? 

Mr. THYE. All the various taxes re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Some of the taxes 
are imposed at the manufacturer’s level 
and some at the retail level, so we must 
know which tax we are discussing. 

Mr. THYE. With respect to the taxes 
imposed at the retail level, what dispo- 
sition is made of the inventories which 
may be in existence as of April 1? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I intend to deal with 
that question in a moment. If I do not 
completely answer the question in the 
Senator’s mind, I wish he would please 
bring it up again. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have covered the 
subject of so-called layaways. 

The existing law provided for a floor- 
stock refund to the manufacturer in the 
case of electric light bulbs. This was 
unchanged by the House bill. The 
amendment of the Finance Committee 
gives manufacturers 4 months instead 
of the present 3 months within which to 
file claim for refund. That was our 
handling of the electric-light-bulb situ- 
ation. However, the dealer under the 
committee amendment is required to file 
his inventory with the manufacturer 
within 3 months after April 1, 1954. The 
Finance Committee approved the House 
provision allowing floor-stock refunds 
in the case of automobiles and trucks 
when a reduction of excise taxes takes 
effect. The reduction in these taxes will 
not take effect under the House bill as 
approved by the Senate committee until 
April 1, 1955. 

The automobile manufacturers and 
dealers thought it would be a good idea 
to have assurance that when that re- 
duction goes into effect they will have 
the kind of benefit described. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before the Senator 
leaves the question of floor stock refunds, 
I should like to ask him a question. Do 
I correctly understand that the only 
manufactured goods upon which floor 
stock refunds are granted are electric 
light bulbs and tubes? Am I correct in 
inferring from the statement of the emi- 
nent chairman of the committee that the 
only manufacturers’ excise taxes which 
are refunded are in the case of electric 
light bulbs and tubes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have mentioned 
automobiles. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no reduc- 
tion with respect to automobiles during 


the current year. 
It will go into effect 


Mr. MILLIKIN. 
April 1, 1955. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case of sport- 
ing goods, I understand there are no 
floor stock refunds. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. The 
House Ways and Means Committee con- 
sidered the question and decided that in 
the case of the smaller items, that is 
small in the sense of revenue return, the 
administrative problem is terrific. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are no floor 
stock refunds on pistols or revolvers. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are no floor 
stock refunds on firearm shells and car- 
tridges. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nor on cameras, 
lenses, or films. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nor on matches. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that in the case of electric light 
bulbs and tubes there is a refund not 
only with respect to floor stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers, but also floor 
stocks in the hands of distributors? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is a manufactur- 
er’s tax. The manufacturer distributes 
the goods and the distributee who has 
the electric light bulbs, we will say, 
makes a statement to the manufacturer 
calling for refunds. In turn, the manu- 
facturer is given a certain period of time 
within which to bill the Government for 
his refund. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to make a comment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the committee 
withheld this privilege with respect to 
many manufactured goods because of the 
fact that the item was small, I should 
think that the same policy would apply 
in the case of electric light bulbs, be- 
cause individually they are very minute. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The amount of taxes 
is substantial with respect to electric 
light bulbs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The item is small. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The item is small, 
physically speaking, but it is not small 
in terms of revenue. I should add that 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
wished to make a thorough study of the 
entire subject of floor stock refunds be- 
fore going into it too deeply. It is really 
a very complicated and difficult admin- 
istrative question. 

The Finance Committee bill loses $958 
million as compared with $912 million 
under the House bill. This difference 
is directly attributable to the exemption 
for admissions of 60 cents or less. 

The committee has added another 
amendment to the bill which does not 
affect the payment of taxes in any way 
but does have the effect of eliminating 
the unnecessary collection and subse- 
quent refund of the 2 cents per gallon 
tax on gasoline substitutes. In the case 
of benzol, benzene, naphtha, or other 
liquids, not including gasoline, present 
law requires that this tax be paid by 
the producer and then if this liquid is 
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used, or sold for use, in farm tractors or 
other than for use in motor vehicles, 
motorboats, or airplanes, a refund or 
credit of the tax is provided. This un- 
necessary tax collecting and refunding 
is avoided under the amendment by pro- 
viding for collecting the tax at the retail 
level in the case of such fuels when used 
for a motor vehicle, motorboat, or air- 
plane and by not collecting a tax when 
they are used for other purposes. 

In conclusion, I wish to point out that 
the bill grants excise tax relief from 
excise taxes both at the manufacturers’ 
level and the retailers’ level. The im- 
mediate concern has been to reduce high 
and oppressive rates. All of the articles 
upon which the taxes are reduced are 
competing with other products for the 
taxpayer’s dollar. Articles which are 
taxed at higher rates than others are in 
an unfair competitive position. With 
the exception already noted, the bill at- 
tempts to alleviate this inequity by low- 
ering the rates to a 10-percent level. 
The committee would have liked to have 
made reductions in excise tax rates 
which were at or below the 10-percent 
level. This was not possible because of 
the present state of the budget. As soon 
as the budget situation will permit, it 
is the intention of the committee to re- 
survey the entire excise tax system sug- 
gesting appropriate changes. Many of 
the excise taxes now in effect were im- 
posed during World War II or at the 
outbreak of the Korean war and need 
aan completely overhauled or elimi- 
na 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc, with the under- 
standing that any amendment can be re- 
considered and opened for amendment 
at the request of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 


Under the heading, “Title I, Retailers’ Ex- 
cise Taxes,” on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “504” and insert 
“503.” 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “sec- 
tion”, to strike out “505” and insert “504.” 

Under the heading “Title II, Taxes on Ad- 
missions and Dues,” on page 3, line 9, after 
the word “section”, to strike out “504” and 
insert “503.” 

On page 3, after line 9, to insert: 

“(e) Rate to apply to major fractions: Sec- 
tion 1700 (a) (1) (relating to rate of tax 
on single or season tickets and subscrip- 
tions) is hereby amended by striking out 
‘fraction’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘ma- 
jor fraction’. 

On page 3, after line 13, to insert: 

“(f) Exemption of admissions of 60 cents 
or less: Section 1700 (a) (1) (relating to 
rate of single or season tickets and subscrip- 
tions) is amended by striking out the second 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: ‘No tax shall be imposed 
under this paragraph on the amount paid 
for admission— 

“*(A) if the amount paid for admission 18 
60 cents or less, or 

„B) in the case of a season ticket or 
subscription, if the amount which would 
be charged to the holder or subscriber for 
a single admission is 60 cents or less.“ 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 

“(g) Admissions to certain race tracks. 
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“(1) Section 1700 (a) (relating to rate of 
tax on single or season tickets and subscrip- 
tions) is hereby amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

(3) Certain race tracks: In lieu of the 
tax imposed under paragraph (1), a tax of 
1 cent for each 5 cents or major fraction 
thereof of the amount paid for admission to 
any place (including admission by season 
ticket or subscription) if the principal 
amusement or recreation offered with re- 
spect to such admission is horse or dog rac- 
ing at a race track. The tax imposed under 
this paragraph shall be paid by the person 
paying for such admission.’ 

“(2) Section 1700 (b) (relating to rate of 
tax on permanent use or lease of boxes or 
seats) is hereby amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘paragraph (1) or (3) of subsection (a)’; 
and 

“(B) by inserting after ‘percent’ the 
following: ‘(20 percent if paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) would otherwise apply). 

“(3) Section 1700 (c) (relating to rate of 
tax on sales outside box office) is hereby 
amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘paragraph (1) or (3) of subsection (a)“; 
and 


“(B) by inserting after ‘percent’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘(20 percent if paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) would otherwise apply).’ 

“(4) Section 1700 (e) (1) (relating to tax 
on cabarets, roof gardens, etc.) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘No tax shall be applicable under 
this paragraph on account of an amount paid 
for an admission with respect to which tax 
is imposed under subsection (a) (3).““ 

On page 5, after line 11, to insert: 

“(h) Certain athletic games for benefit of 
hospitals for crippled children: Section 1701 
(a) (2) (relating to nonexempt admissions) 
is hereby amended by striking out ‘between 
two elementary or secondary schools’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: be- 
tween teams composed of students from 
elementary or secondary schools.“ 

On page 5, after line 17, to insert: 

“(i) Exemption of college athletic events: 
Section 1701 (a) (2) (relating to nonexempt 
admissions) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Clauses (A) and (B) shall not apply in the 
case of any athletic event between educa- 
tional institutions held during the regular 
athletic season for such event, if the pro- 
ceeds therefrom inure exclusively to the 
benefit of such institutions.’” 

At top of page 6 to insert: 

“(j) Historic sites, museums, and plane- 
tariums: Section 1701 (e) (2) (relating to ex- 
emption from admissions tax of historic 
sites) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Historic sites, museums, and plane- 
tariums: Any admission to an historic site, 
house, or shrine, to a museum of history, art, 
or science, to a planetarium, or to any 
exhibition in connection with any of the 
foregoing, operated— 

“"(A) by any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or by the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof—if the 
proceeds therefrom inure exclusively to the 
benefit of the State, political subdivision, 
United States, agency, or instrumentality, or 

“*(B) by any society or organization not 

for profit—if no part of the net 
earnings thereof inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholders or individual. 
For the p of subparagraph (A), the 
term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia.’” 

On page 7, line 2, after the word “Thereof”, 
to strike out “10 percent” and insert “20 
percent.” 

On page 7, line 5, after the word “thereof”, 
strike out “10 percent” and insert “20 
percent.” 
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On page 7, after line 7, to strike out: 

“The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) of section 201 shall apply with 
respect to amounts paid on or after April 1, 
1954, for admissions on or after such date. 
The amendment made by subsection (c) of 
section 201 shall apply only with respect to 
periods after 10 ante meridian on April 1, 
1954. The amendments made by section 202 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
paid on or after April 1, 1954.” 

And insert: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, the amendments made by section 201 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
paid for admissions on or after April 1, 1954. 
The amendment made by subsection (a) of 
section 201 shall apply only with respect to 
amounts paid on or after April 1, 1954. The 
amendment made by subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 201 shall apply only with respect to 
periods after 10 ante meridian on April 1, 
1954. The amendments made by section 201 
shall apply, in the case of any season ticket 
or subscription, only if all the admissions 
under such ticket or subscription can occur 
only on or after April 1, 1954.” 

On page 9, after line 12, to insert: 


“Sec. 304. Tax on matches. 


“Section 3409 (a) (relating to manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on matches) is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘2 cents per 1,000 
matches’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘2 cents per 1,000 matches but not 
more than 10 percent of the price for which 
so sold.“ 

On page 9, after line 18, to insert: 


“Sec. 305. Cutting oils. 


“Section 3413 (relating to tax on lubri- 
cating oils) is hereby amended— 

“(a) by inserting after ‘6 cents a gallon’ 
the following: ‘(except that, in the case of 
cutting oils, the tax shall not exceed 10 per- 
cent of the price for which so sold)’; and 

“(b) by adding at the end of such section 
a new sentence as follows: ‘For the purposes 
of this section, the term “cutting oils” means 
oils used primarily in cutting and machining 
operations on metals and known commer- 
cially as cutting oils.’” 

On page 10, line 9, to change the section 
number from “304” to “306,” and in line 10, 
after the word “section,” strike out “505” 
and insert “504.” 

On page 11, line 15, after the word “sec- 
tion,” strike out 504“ and insert 503.“ 

Under the heading Title V—Miscellaneous 
Taxes,” on page 12, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


“Sec. 501. Tax on safe-deposit boxes. 


“Section 1850 (a) (relating to tax on the 
use of safe deposit boxes) is hereby amended 
by striking out ‘20 percent’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘10 percent’.” 

On page 12, line 16, to change the section 
number from “502” to “501,” and in line 18, 
after the numeral “11”, strike out “%” and 
insert “percent.” 

On page 12, line 20, to change the section 
number from “503” to “502,” and in line 22, 
after the word “section”, strike out “504” 
and insert “503.” 

On page 12, line 24, to change the section 
number from “504” to “503.” 

On page 13, line 13, after the word 
“amended”, insert “(1),” and in line 17, 
after “10 percent,” insert a semicolon and 
“and (2) by striking out “prior to the expi- 
ration of 3 months after the rate reduction 
date” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “prior to August 1, 1954, based upon 
a request for reimbursement submitted by 
such person to the manufacturer or producer 
of such article prior to July 1, 1954.” 

On page 14, line 6, to change the section 
number from “505” to “504”; in line 8, after 
the word “section”, strike out “502” and 
insert “501”; in the same line, after the word 
“section” where it occurs the second time, 
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strike out “504” and insert "503"; and in line 
14, after the numerals “1954,” insert “For 
the purposes of the preceding sentence, an 
article shall not be considered sold before 
April 1, 1954, unless possession or right to 
possession passes to the purchaser before 
such date.” 

On page 15, line 2, after the word ot“, 
strike out “the preceding sentence” and in- 
sert “this subsection.” 

On page 15, after line 4, to strike out: 

“(b) The amendment made by section 501 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
paid on or after April 1, 1954.” 

On page 15, at the begining of line 7, to 
change the subsection letter from (e)“ to 
“(b)”; in the same line, after the word “sec- 
tion”, strike out “504” and insert “503”; 
after line 8, to strike out: 

“(1) insofar as it affects the rate of the 
tax imposed by section 1700 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, with respect to 
amounts paid on or after April 1, 1954, for 
admissions on or after such date.” 

And insert: 

“(1) insofar as it affects the rate of the 
tax imposed by section 1700 (a) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, with respect to 
amounts paid for admissions on or after 
April 1, 1954, but, in the case of any season 
ticket or subscription, only if all the ad- 
missions under such ticket or subscription 
can occur only on or after April 1, 1954.” 

On page 15, line 21, after the word “Code”, 
strike out “and by section 1710 of such 
Code.” 

On page 16, line 14, after the word “paid”, 
strike out “on and after April 1, 1954,”, and 
in line 16, after the word “after”, strike out 
“such date” and insert April 1, 1954.“ 

On page 16, after line 16, insert: 


“Sec. 505. Special credit or refund of trans- 
portation and admissions taxes. 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in any case in which tax has been col- 
lected prior to April 1, 1954, at the rate in 
effect prior to April 1, 1954, for or in con- 
nection with the transportation of persons 
which begins on or after April 1, 1954, or 
for admissions (referred to in section 201, 
other than subsections (c) and (g) thereof, 
of this act) on or after April 1, 1954, credit 
or refund (without interest) of the tax col- 
lected in excess of that applicable on or 
after such date shall be allowed to the per- 
son who collected the tax, but only to the 
extent that, prior to the time such trans- 
portation has begun or prior to the event to 
which the right to admission relates, he has 
repaid the amount of such excess to the per- 
son from whom he collected the tax, or has 
obtained the consent of such person to the 
allowance of the credit or refund. For the 
purpose of this act, transportation shall not 
be considered to have begun on or after 
April 1, 1954, if any part of the transporta- 
tion paid for (or for which payment has 
been obligated) commenced before April 1, 
1954.” 
On page 17, after line 11, to insert: 
“Sec. 506. Special fuels. 


“(a) Exemption from manufacturers’ ex- 
tax. 


“(1) Amendment of section 3412 (c): Sec- 
tion 3412 (c) (2) (relating to manufacturers’ 
excise tax on gasoline) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) the term “gasoline” means all prod- 
ucts commonly or commercially known or 
sold as gasoline (including casinghead and 
natural gasoline).’ 

“(2) Credits and refunds: Except in the 
case of any liquid with respect to which tax 
was paid under section 3412 as in effect prior 
to the effective date of this section, clause 
(ili) of section 3443 (a) (3) (A) is hereby 
repealed, and clauses (iv), (v), (vi), and 
(vil) of section 3443 (a) (3) (A) are redes- 
ignated clauses (iii), (iv), (v), and (vi), 
respectively.” 
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On page 18, after line 2, insert: 

“(b) Imposition of retailers’ excise tax: 
Section 2450 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 2450. Tax. 

a) Diesel fuel: There is hereby imposed 
a tax of 2 cents a gallon upon any liquid 
(other than any product taxable under sec- 
tion 3412) — 

“*(1) sold by any person to an owner, 
lessee, or other operator of a diesel-powered 
highway vehicle, for use as a fuel in such 
vehicle; or 

“«(2) used by any person as a fuel in a 
diesel-powered highway vehicle unless there 
was a taxable sale of such liquid under para- 
graph (1). 

(b) Special motor fuels: There is hereby 
imposed a tax of 2 cents a gallon upon 
benzol, benzene, naphtha, liquefied petro- 
leum gas, or any other liquid (other than 
kerosene, gas oil, or fuel oil, or any product 
taxable under section 3412 or subsection (a) 
of this section) 

(1) sold by any person to an owner, 
lessee, or other operator of a motor vehicle, 
motorboat, or airplane for use as a fuel for 
the propulsion of such motor vehicle, motor- 
boat, or airplane; or 

“*(2) used by any person as a fuel for the 
propulsion of a motor vehicle, motorboat, or 

e unless there was a taxable sale of 
such liquid under paragraph (1). 

„e) Rate reduction: On and after April 
1, 1955, the taxes imposed by this section 
shall be 114 cents a gallon in lieu of 2 cents 
a galion.’” 

On page 19, after line 6, insert: 

“(c) Technical amendments.— 

“(1) Credits and refunds: Section 2452 (a) 
(relating to credits and refunds) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Nontaxable use or sale by vendee: 
A credit against tax under this chapter, or 
a refund, may be allowed or made to a per- 
son in the amount of tax paid by him under 
this chapter with respect to his sale of any 
liquid to a vendee for use as fuel in a diesel- 
powered highway vehicle, or with respect to 
his sale of benzol, benzene, naphtha, lique- 
fied petroleum gas, or any other liquid to a 
vendee for use as fuel for the propulsion of 
a motor vehicle, motorboat, or airplane, if 
such person establishes, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
that 

1) either 

„(A) the vendee used such liquid other - 
wise than as fuel in such a vehicle, motor- 
boat, or airplane or resold such liquid; or 

„B) such liquid was used or was resold 
for use for any of the purposes, but subject 
to the conditions, provided in section 3451; 
and 

(2) such person has repaid or agreed to 
repay the amount of such tax to such ven- 
dee, or has obtained the consent of the 
vendee to the allowance of the credit or re- 
fund, 

No interest shall be allowed with respect to 
any amount of tax credited or refunded un- 
der the provisions of this subsection’,” 

On page 20, after line 9, to insert: 

“(2) Tax-free sales: Section 2453 (relating 
to tax-free sales) is hereby amended by 
striking out ‘as fuel in a diesel-powered high- 
way vehicle’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
covered by this chapter’.” 

On page 20, after line 13, insert: 

“(3) Certain vessels: Chapter 20 (relat- 
ing to special fuels) is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“ ‘Sec. 2456. Exemption of special motor fuels 
used for certain vessels. 
The exemption from tax under chapter 
29 provided in section 3451 shall also apply 
to the tax imposed under section 2450 (b).“ 
“(4) Clerical amendment: The heading of 
chapter 20 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 
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“ ‘CHAPTER 20—SPECIAL FUELS’ 

“(d) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
Ist day of the ist month which begins 
more than 10 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this act. However, the tax im- 
posed under section 2450 (b) shall not apply 
to any liquid which has been sold by a pro- 
ducer or importer prior to the effective date 
of this section and which is taxable under 
section 3412 (relating to gasoline tax) as in 
effect prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion.” 

On page 21, after line 16, to strike out: 

“(1) The last sentence of section 2450 (re- 
lating to tax on diesel fuel) .” 

On page 21, line 19, to change the sub- 
section number from “(2)” to “(1).” 

On page 21, line 21, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(3)” to “(2).” 

On page 22, line 1, to renumber the sub- 
section from “(4)” to “(3).” 

On page 22, line 3, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(5)” to “(4).” 

On page 22, line 5, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(6)” to “(5).” 

On page 22, line 7, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(7)” to “(6).” 

On page 22, line 9, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(8)” to “(7).” 

On page 22, line 11, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(9)” to “(8).” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gillette Mansfield 
Anderson Goldwater Martin 
Barrett Gore McCarran 
Beall Green McCarthy 
Bennett Griswold McClellan 
Bricker Hayden Millikin 
Burke Hendrickson Monroney 
Bush Hennings Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Pastore 
Byrd Hoey Payne 
Capehart Holland Potter 
Carlson Humphrey Purtell 
Case Hunt Robertson 
Chavez Ives Russell 
Clements Jackson Saltonstall 
Cooper Jenner Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kennedy Stennis 
Dworshak Kerr Symington 
Eastland Kilgore Thye 
Ellender Kuchel Upton 
Ferguson Langer Watkins 
Fianders Lehman Welker 
Frear Long Wiley 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiliams 
George Malone Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. DOUGLAS]. 


WELCOME TO LORD BARNBY OF 
THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to advise the Senate that we 
are fortunate in having with us this af- 
ternoon a distinguished guest, Lord 
Barnby, a Member of the British Par- 
liament, who is now in the Senate Cham- 
ber. I am sure we are happy to have 


him in our midst and to have the op- 
portunity to greet him and to welcome 
him here. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 6025) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Army to grant 
a license to the Leahi Hospital, a non- 
profit institution, to use certain United 
States property in the city and county 
of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. SHAFER, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. DEVEREUX, Mr. 
Brooxs of Louisiana, and Mr. DURHAM 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5632) to 
provide for the conveyance of a portion of 
Camp Butner Military Reservation, N. C., 
to the State of North Carolina. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think the administration is making a 
grave mistake by not adopting any ex- 
cise-tax reductions as a part of its tax 
program, I believe the Republican lead- 
ership in Congress, which I differentiate 
from the administration, is also making 
a grave mistake in sponsoring an arbi- 
trary excise-tax bill. The excuse which 
the administration makes for not ap- 
proving any excise-tax reductions at all, 
but rather, to extend many rate increases 
scheduled for expiration, is that the Gov- 
ernment needs the revenue. The same 
objection is being advanced by the Re- 
publican leadership to the proposals 
which a group of us will shortly present. 
But the objection of the administration 
would have come with better grace had 
it not already submitted a program to 
give an ultimate $3 billion in tax relief to 
investors and businesses; and the objec- 
tion of the present Senate leadership 
would have come with better grace had 
it not sponsored a series of reductions 
to the present bill which now amount 
to an estimated $958 million. 

Mr. President, let us consider the his- 
tory of these excise taxes. In most cases, 
these excise taxes were enacted either 
during World War II or after the out- 
break of the Korean war. Their purpose 
was to restrict sales of consumers’ goods 
and to reduce purchasing power. The 
purpose, in other words, was to prevent 
consumers’ dollars from going into these 
lines so that the money in the hands of 
consumers could be used to purchase war 
bonds rather than be used to compete for 
the materials and labor which otherwise 
would go into commodities that could be 
channeled into the production of muni- 
tions and war supplies. F 

I, of course, was not a Member of the 
Senate when the first of these excise 
taxes was passed, but I was in the Cham- 
ber when the second group, adapted to 
the Korean war, was enacted. I did not 
oppose them when they were proposed, 
because then the country faced inflation- 
ary dangers, and the materials and serv- 
ices going into consumers’ goods were 
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needed for the war. Moreover, I wish to 
make it clear, from the very outset, that 
if we were now facing the same inflation- 
ary dangers we faced in time of war, and 
also in the post World War II period, I 
would be opposed to removing these 
taxes. 

Excise taxes are a valuable anti-infla- 
tionary tool, as well as a device for damp- 
ening down or siphoning off the produc- 
tion of goods which use services and ma- 
terials necessary for war or a defense 
effort. They help to raise revenue. 
They drain off excessive monetary pur- 
chasing power at a time when there are 
not enough goods to go around, at the 
prices charged, a situation which causes 
a bidding up of the price level. 

As a matter of fact, as late as last 
September, in speeches which I de- 
livered in my home State of Illinois, I 
said that I would resist attempts made 
to reduce taxes if business conditions re- 
mained substantially the same, because 
I felt there was need for large expendi- 
tures for defense, and I realized we could 
not reduce taxes without running into 
a large deficit. Even as the economy be- 
gan to decline in October, November, and 
December of 1953, I refused to advocate 
tax reductions. But as the situation 
worsened, I became concerned about the 
cumulative effects of a recession and 
finally decided that at least moderate tax 
reductions must be made. This I felt 
necessary to help restore monetary pur- 
chasing power and to remove or reduce 
excise taxes on nonluxuries among hard 
goods to help to stabilize these indus- 
tries. ` 
I wish to make it clear that when there 
is full employment, or comparatively full 
employment, it is my judgment that the 
budget should be balanced or even show 
a surplus. Without wishing to attract 
undue attention, I may refer to the fact 
that in previous years, when there was 
substantially full employment, I have 
waged battles on the floor of the Senate 
to reduce expenditures, so that there 
might be a balanced budget. In that ef- 
fort I incurred the opposition not only of 
Members on this side of the aisle, but 
also of a good many Members on the op- 
posite side of the aisle. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER, I wish to say that I do 
not know of any Senator who did a bet- 
ter job in trying to reduce expenditures 
and to bring about a balanced budget 
than did the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. Time and time again, 
he stood upon the floor for hours, plead- 
ing for that cause. I congratulate him, 
and I congratulate also the people of 
Illinois upon having a Senator who 
would fight their battle and the battle 
of all the people of the country in the 
way the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois did. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I thank the Senator 
from North Dakota. The praise is un- 
deserved, but is nonetheless pleasant. 

Mr. President, when the workers of 
the country are employed and the in- 
dustries of the Nation are operating at 
approximately full capacity, for the 
Government then to run a deficit means 
that the Government will be forced to 
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borrow from banks, and banks will create 
credit, because that is what the com- 
mercial banks do. The result will be an 
increase in the quantity of active money 
not compensated for by any corre- 
sponding increase in the quantity of 
goods, with the result that there will 
be an increase in the price level, or what 
is known as inflation. 

So when things are going well, I be- 
lieve the budget should be balanced. 
But the most important thing is to bal- 
ance the economy. Now, in the develop- 
ment of modern thought, the Govern- 
ment has been given a responsibility for 
helping to balance the economy, not only 
in the minds and thoughts of men, but 
also by the legislation which was passed 
in 1946. That legislation is properly 
known as the Full Employment Act of 
1946. It is not quite a Full Employment 
Act, but it does pledge the Government 
to maintain high levels of employment 
and production. 

So, Mr. President, last September, 
when the goose seemed to be hanging 
high, I spoke throughout the northern 
area of my State, saying that we ought 
to resist efforts to reduce taxes so long 
as employment remained high. What 
then has happened in the meantime? 
What has happened, of course, has been 
a contraction in business and produc- 
tive output, accompanied by a decline in 
employment. So there is no longer full 
employment, but a great deal of unem- 
ployment, and a very large amount of 
underemployment. 

It is this change in circumstances 

which has compelled me to advocate ex- 
cise-tax reductions. For the very rea- 
son that excise taxes are such an effec- 
tive anti-influationary tool in a period of 
full employment makes them a deadly 
enemy during a period of declining em- 
ployment, such as we are now experienc- 
ing. 
Artificial restrictions of this type ac- 
centuate a downward spiral, especially 
among the industries which bear the 
brunt of these taxes. For they help to 
choke off consumption at a time when it 
needs to be expanded. 

I submit that the danger now is not 
inflation, but recession, or, if a softer 
word is preferred, contraction or read- 
justment which, if it “rolls,” rolls down- 
ward. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A moment ago I 
sent to the reading room for this morn- 
ing’s issue of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald. On page 25 the econo- 
mist for that publication, Mr. Livingston, 
under his byline “Business Outlook,” has 
this to say: 

Economists take a new look: “Recession” 
is the word for it. 


This is what the writer of the article 
thinks: 

Attitudes are changing. The other day 
seven economists appeared on a panel ar- 
ranged by the American Trade Association 
economists. Three of them were off-the- 
record Government economists. The other 
four, not having high-level policymaking 
Congress-dealing bosses to worry about, were 
willing to be quoted. 

It isn’t giving secrets away to reveal that 
a majority of the panelists were not opti- 
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mistic about 1954. “Recession,” a leper word 
6 weeks ago, was used freely. Why the shift? 


Mr. Livingston goes on to point out 
that the recession is here, and that, as 
I have mentioned on the floor many 
times in colloquy with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, it is not a 
word which we should be afraid to men- 
tion. It is much more brave, I may say, 
to face up to it. 

What the Senator from Illinois is now 
doing is facing up to the realities of the 
economic situation in a mature, honest, 
objective manner. So I do not believe it 
is necessary any longer to apologize for 
using the word, or to use alternative 
words. I think it is pretty well estab- 
lished that a recession is upon us, and 
it would facilitate debate if we could 
agree upon that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota, because when I followed 
the standard terminology of business 
depressions, namely, that they com- 
monly go through the four phases of 
revival, prosperity, recession, and de- 
pression, I found that the leaders of the 
opposing party went up and down the 
country saying that I was an apostle of 
gloom and doom; that I was one of 
the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, 
spreading disaster over the Nation; in- 
deed, speeches were made implying that 
I was a traitor to the United States. 

I am ready to forget the past. I do 
not keep books. It is a very poor policy 
to keep books in politics, so I have for- 
gotten all about those statements. I do 
not harbor the slightest resentment. But 
I say it is highly important to recognize 
the facts—and I shall come to them 
shortly—and to realize that there has 
been a serious contraction in produc- 
tion and employment, and that our tax 
policy should be tailormade to meet the 
situation of today, and not the situation 
of 6 months ago. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

1 DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was interested 
in the colloquy between the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. I take 
it that on the basis of congressional im- 
munity, at least, it is safe to use the word 
“recession” in this Chamber, without be- 
ing kicked in the face for so doing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One cannot be prose- 
cuted for treason for making these state- 
ments on the floor, but one can subject 
oneself to criticism from the columnists, 
which is perfectly proper; they have a 
right to criticize us. Members of the 
opposing party even had the right 
to go up and down the country, and de- 
nounce some of us as traitors, although 
I think it was in rather bad taste to do 
so. 
I understand that if a Republican in- 
advertently uses the word “recession” he 
is hauled off to the bathroom to have his 
mouth washed out with soap. 

Mr. President, I take the same position 
as did the eminent senior Senator from 
Georgia in the very moving speech which 
he made a few weeks ago on the floor of 
the Senate. If immediate and effective 
steps are not taken to counteract the 
present contraction, the country is likely 
to find itself in a really serious situation. 
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One of the great troubles about a re- 
cession is that it frequently breeds a de- 
pression, because in such a condition a 
chain reaction is started, just as in the 
case of a forest fire. The best lesson I 
ever had in business economics was when 
I was a boy and went up near the Cana- 
dian border to fight a forest fire. I 
fought it for a week. I learned how for- 
est fires begin and how they grow. 

A forest fire starts from a variety of 
causes and heats the immediate atmos- 
phere. This hot air rises, which seems 
to be characteristic of all hot air. This 
creates a vacuum, into which cold air 
moves, which makes a wind, which fans 
the flames, which creates more hot air, 
which creates more wind, which creates 
more flames, which create more hot air, 
which creates a vacuum, and so forth. 
So, from a slight initial blaze ultimately 
a great conflagration may result. 

From that lesson I learned that life 
is not merely a process of classical me- 
chanics; it is not merely a matter of bal- 
ance; but inherent in it are impetuous 
forces which, when once touched off, can 
sweep far and wide, and bring destruc- 
tion, just as a forest fire can destroy a 
whole countryside. 

In 1914 the First World War broke out. 
The pistol shot which was fired at Sara- 
jevo seemed to be insignificant in itself, 
but it touched off a chain reaction of 
events and consequences which plunged 
the world into a widespread war, the 
full and terrible consequences of which 
we are not yet rid. 

So it is in the field of business. Let 
workers be laid off, let them lose their 
purchasing power, or have their pur- 
chasing power diminished, and they de- 
crease their purchases from retail stores. 
Those stores, not being able to sell as 
much, cut down their purchases from 
wholesalers and manufacturers. The 
stores, indeed, reduce their purchases in 
a greater ratio than their sales fall, be- 
cause they wish to draw on their stocks. 
Factories, not being able to sell as many 
goods, lay off their workers, whose pur- 
chasing power is reduced. They buy less 
merchandise from stores. That is 
merely one of the cumulative forces 
which operate. 

Another is the fact that if there is a 
slight decrease in the demand for con- 
sumers’ goods, there will be a great de- 
crease in the demand for capital goods. 

I could trace other influences in terms 
of credit, the velocity of circulation of 
money, the price level and production 
which would show that those cumula- 
tive forces operate to destroy employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. 

So the great danger is that if we do 
nothing we allow the chain reaction to 
destroy our economy. Therefore, I sub- 
mit it is not sound to imitate the ostrich 
and to stick one’s head in the sand. 
The way to face difficulties is not to ig- 
nore them. That is not the way we 
try to treat disease. If a man has a 
severe cold, he does not disregard it, if 
he is wise. He goes to a doctor, so it 


will not develop into pneumonia, double- 
pneumonia, or spinal meningitis. 

I submit that those who are urging 
the ostrich policy upon us who are refus- 
ing to face facts, are the ones who would 
allow the American economy to go fur- 
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ther and further each day into the dol- 
drums. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois would 
permit a little optimism in the note of 
gloom he seems to be spreading? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly, but I 
would suggest that if the Senator wishes 
to create optimism, let him spray it at 
the end of my speech, rather than play a 
flute obbligato on my main theme. Let 
me say, however, that my so-called gloom 
is not as deep as many Republicans pic- 
ture it. I do not say we are in a de- 
pression. I do not even say we are going 
to have one. But I shall continue to do 
everything in my power to make certain 
that we do not have a depression by 
working for counterdeflation policies in 
an attempt to restore prosperity and 
check further economic decline. 

Mr. CARLSON. Would the Senator 
object to my reading at this time a state- 
ment in regard to the personal incomes 
of the people of the United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean the total income that is being 
maintained? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. If the distin- 
guished Senator would allow me to do so, 
I should like to read one sentence from 
the New York Times of March 21, 1954, 
at page 14: 

Strong support for the economy was pro- 
vided by the high level of personal income 
in January. Earnings during the month 
were at an annual rate of $282.5 billion, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
The January 1954 rate was $2 billion above 
the January 1952 level. 


I thought that would be interesting, in 
view of the discussion by the Senator of 
the subject of purchasing power. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are very inter- 
esting figures, which I shall analyze in 
some days ahead, because they present 
some contradictions when compared 
with other figures. But I am glad to 
have any optimism which my friend, 
the genial Senator from Kansas, wishes 
to shed. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was merely read- 
ing from the New York Times; it is not 
a statement of mine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall read from 
other newspapers, too. Certainly not all 
is dark. But there are enough danger 
signals to indicate that we need positive 
action. 

The longer we permit the cumulative 
effects of a growing recession to con- 
tinue, the harder it will be to burrow out 
from under the damage and restore pros- 
perity. 

Not only should we consider the pres- 
ently bad economic effects of excise taxes 
but we should also take into account the 
fact that they are grossly unfair. They 
are unfair to those industries which 
must put up with them while others do 
not. They are unfair to consumers who 
buy the products taxed while others do 
not. They are unfair to low and mod- 
erate income families which must pay 
the same tax as the wealthy. 

That excise taxes are unfair to cer- 
tain industries and consumers is obvious. 
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But let us consider how they bear hard- 
est on low- and middle-income groups: 

First. The worker who buys a car nec- 
essary for him to get to and from his 
job pays approximately the same tax as 
the wealthy person buying his son a 
pleasure car or a second car for his 
family. There is some qualification to 
that; it may be a different kind of car, 
but the statement is substantially true. 

Second. Both pay the same amount 
of tax on a gallon of gasoline. 

Third. Both pay the same amount of 
tax for a Toastmaster. 

The same is true of radios and tele- 
vision sets and a whole host of other 
items. Perhaps the moderate-income 
person cannot afford expensive fur coats 
and jewelry, but he will want to buy 
home appliances and even automobiles, 
use telephones, and take train trips. 

To my mind, a sound tax program at 
the present moment is one which will 
reduce restrictive excise taxes and in- 
crease purchasing power. I was glad to 
see that the House of Representatives 
overrode the administration and passed 
a bill cutting a lot of these excise taxes 
by a total of $912 million. These taxes 
were originally designed to discourage 
purchases. I submit that instead of dis- 
couraging purchases, we now should en- 
courage purchases. 

The chief fault with the bill is its meat 
ax approach. Generally, the framers of 
the bill chopped taxes on luxuries like 
expensive furs and jewelry, but made 
no cuts in taxes on necessities and non- 
luxuries like refrigerators, ranges, and 
ironers. They not only failed to cut 
excise taxes on automobiles; they ex- 
tended the increased rates. 

I do not subscribe to a tax theory that 
encourages a woman to wear a mink 
coat, but taxes her if she does not toast 
her bread in an old oven, use an old ice- 
box, and heat her flatiron in a kitchen 
range fired by wood or coal. I do not 
think we should break a woman’s spirit, 
and then bow her back under a mink 
coat, all in the name of revenues. Three 
years ago I helped take the tax off her 
washing machine, and I believe it should 
now be lifted from these other househoid 
necessities. 

According to the Republican leader- 
ship it is all right for a woman to wear 
a mink coat over her shoulders stooped 
with work and toil. But if she cooks on 
an electric range instead of an old wood- 
stove, the Republican leadership says, 
“We will tax her.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator know the breakdown on furs 
used in this country? Does he not know 
that all furs are subject to the tax, and 
does he not know that most of the furs 
used are muskrat and rabbit, and not 
mink? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The rabbit is a favor- 
ite animal of the Republicans, because 
the Department of Agriculture has just 
published a pamphlet entitled “How To 
Cook Rabbit,” so people will know how 
to do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is not so bad as 
some other pamphlets which have pre- 
viously been published, such as the Love- 
life of a Watermelon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The only difficulty 
with the pamphlet on rabbits, which the 
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Republican Department of Agriculture 
has published, is that it does not tell us 
how to catch the rabbits. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There is no facility 
in Government that I know of, or the 
Senator from Illinois knows of, which 
tells a person how to catch a rabbit if 
he does not have the peculiar attain- 
ment necessary to do it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we do not enact a 
positive antideflating program, so many 
people will be chasing rabbits in the near 
future that they will have great diffi- 
culty in cooking rabbit a la king, accord- 
ing to the recipe. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is a part of the 
Senator’s gloom and doom theory, to 
which he would not permit even an in- 
terruption. He wants to wallow in gloom 
and doom. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator an 
apostle of zoom and boom? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am about to hand 
the distinguished Senator a tear bottle 
into which he can weep—no; not a hand- 
kerchief; it takes a tear bottle. I shall 
supply the Senator from Illinois with 
one. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tli- 
nois has forgotten one of the great things 
said by a man I seldom quote: There is 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
proposing a method which will remove 
fear and will wipe away the tears, not 
only from the eyes of United States man- 
ufacturers, but also from the eyes of 
United States housewives. If the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, who does not like 
to be interrupted, will sit down and listen 
to me for a time, he will be able to un- 
derstand me, and I think he will profit 
greatly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam listening. How- 
ever, I point out that when the situa- 
tion becomes such that persons who 
make purchases in fur shops, find them 
referred to as “expensive Democratic 
minks,” that is too much for me to take. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall cover that 
point about minks in a moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me for 
a moment at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, provided we 
do not lose the theme and I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tilinois was worried about the popula- 
tion of rabbits. Certainly that is one 
thing Congress does not have to concern 
itself about. If we can be as sure of the 
multiplicity of jobs as we are of the 
multiplicity of rabbits, I think we shall 
have solved much of the present eco- 
nomic crisis. 

I knew the Senator from Illinois would 
want that addition made to his state- 
ment, so it would be apparent that we 
do not intend to do any harm to the 
prolific capacity of rabbits. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
would not advocate birth control for rab- 
bits. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
hear the Senator from Colorado make 
that statement, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Republican leadership is saying “If the 
housewife desires to heat her bath water 
in an old tin tub on a woodburning 
range, she can do so freely.” If she 
uses an electric water heater “we will 
tax it.” 

If she wants to wear a diamond ring, 
or costume jewelry on hands gnarled 
with work, the Republican leadership 
says that is all right. 

But if she insists on having an electric 
dishwasher, a mixmaster, and a toaster, 
the Republican leadership says, “We will 
tax her.” “We will make her toast the 
bread in the oven of an old coal stove, 
scrub her own dishes by hand, and 
use an old-fashioned egg beater, or by 
the eternal, we will tax the stuffing out 
of her.” 

“We will let her have some luxury 
goods,” says the Republican leadership, 
“but if she wants anything that makes 
life easier and more worthwhile, any 
labor-saving devices and comforts we 
will tax the liver out of her.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Who imposed these 
taxes? Were not they imposed during a 
Democratic administration? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask my dear friend, 
the Senator from Colorado, to wait a 
minute. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall not run away. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They were imposed 
by a Democratic administration, in time 
of war, in order to raise the needed 
revenue and, as I have said, to discourage 
consumption. But we specifically pro- 
vided that many of these taxes were 
to expire on April 1, 1954, rather than 
to be extended as the Republican leader- 
ship now proposes. It is the failure of 
the Republicans to carry out that pledge 
to let these tax increases expire which 
constitutes a breach of faith with the 
American people. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Since the Senator 
from Illinois speaks of a breach of faith, 
let me remind him of one of the reasons 
why we cannot wipe out all excise 
taxes—namely, that we inherited, 
among other things, $80 billion of un- 
paid c. o. d.’s left by preceding Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have heard that 
before 

Mr. MILLiKIN. Yes, and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will hear it again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Republicans 
seem to be adding to the practice from 
time to time. At times those c. o. d.’s 
have been extremely valuable; they have 
enabled the Republicans to make cuts in 
appropriations without making reduc- 
tions in expenditures. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They have enabled 
us to reduce governmental expenses and 
at the same time, I hope, to reduce taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will content 
himself. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very content 
now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Republican leadership says, “A house- 
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wife can wear jewelry, if she wishes to; 
but we will make her get down on her 
knees to wax the floor and clean up the 
dirt, or we will put a tax on her.” 

Mr. President, I am afraid that the 
truth of the matter is that the Republi- 
can leadership is really thinking of a dif- 
ferent group of women. They are not 
thinking of the women who do their own 
work and who, because of scanty in- 
comes, are compelled to cook on wood or 
coal stoves, to heat their flat irons, and 
hang up the wash, scrub the floors, wash 
the dishes, and do all the household 
drudgery, deprived of the household ap- 
pliances which, if prices were lower, they 
might buy to lighten their toil. The Re- 
publican leadership does not seem to be 
thinking of the women who, after a day 
of toil, put on their simple democratic 
cloth coats, to go out and buy their gro- 
ceries. 

No; instead, they seem to give their 
tax favors to the women with whom they 
are more personally acquainted, namely, 
those who have abundant domestic ser- 
vants to take away the burden of toil 
and care; the group of women who, when 
they sally forth to the hairdresser, the 
tea party, or to expensive dinners, are 
clad either in mink or in even more ex- 
pensive sables, the sale of which I am 
informed, has greatly increased here in 
Washington during the past 15 months— 
and I particularly call the attention of 
the Senator from Colorado to that 
point—whose fingers glisten with 
rare and costly gems. The latter group 
of women are to be favored by cutting by 
10 percent the tax on the sables, the 
gems, and the jewelry; but there are to 
be no reductions on household appli- 
ances, to help the lower income groups 
or even the middle income groups. 

Perhaps our friends of the Republican 
leadership console themselves in this, as 
in so many other fields, by repeating the 
trickle-down theory, namely, that the 
lower income and middle income groups 
will be given the slightly worn sables or 
cast-off jewelry of the beneficiaries of 
the Republican tax bill, and hence will 
ultimately be benefited. Of course, this 
seldom, if ever, happens; the jewels 
never trickle down, nor do the sables. 
They may circulate on the upper income 
levels, but they never penetrate the lower 
income or middle-income depths. 

If my good friend and skilled gram- 
marian, the Senator from Colorado, will 
forgive me for a slight lapse in accuracy 
in referring to one of the sexes, I shall 
say that the Republicans seem, indeed, 
to be gilding the lily which toils not; 
neither doth she spin. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will forgive the 
Senator from Illinois for almost anything 
except for calling me a grammarian. 
(Laughter.1 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, Mr. President, 
as no doubt the Senator from Colorado 
recalls, Robert Browning once wrote 
a poem entitled “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral“! 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; and 1 do not like 
that, either. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, we do not 
wish anything like that to happen to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, to balance the House 
program on excise taxes, a group of us 
will submit an amendment which will— 

First. Permit the scheduled cut in ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles to go into effect 
on April 1. This will cut the rate from 
10 percent to 7 percent, and should save 
a person about $50 in buying a new Car. 

Second. Eliminate the 10-percent tax 
on household appliances, such as refrig- 
erators, ranges, ironers, driers, toasters, 
and so forth. This should save about 
$25 on the price of a new refrigerator, 
range, or clothes drier, and proportion- 
ate amounts on other appliances. 

Third. Reduce to 5 percent the 10- 
percent tax on radios, phonographs, and 
television sets. The revenue costs of 
these amendments would be approxi- 
mately as follows: 


1. Automobiles 8275, 000, 000 
2. Home appliances 150, 000, 000 
3. Radio-TV sets 80, 000, 000 

10 1——'ͤ—“El 505, 000, 000 


This would make excise-tax relief 
about 81.5 billion, but with these amend- 
ments it would be relief where it is truly 
needed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For purposes of 
clarification, I think it would be well for 
us to receive from the Senator from Illi- 
nois a statement of the basis upon which 
he makes his estimate of revenue losses. 
I ask the question because the admin- 
istration's figures on revenue are predi- 
cated upon a certain volume of national 
production and a certain volume of na- 
tional gross products, and some of us 
have contested the validity of those 
figures. So I wonder upon what basis 
the Senator from Illinois makes his cal- 
culations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I submit them from a 
pamphlet prepared by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. The pamphlet is entitled 
Federal Excise Tax and Collection 
Data, March 1953”; and I refer to pages 
27 and 28. Perhaps the pamphlet is a 
little too optimistic—or pessimistic, de- 
pending upon the viewpoint. It may 
overstate the amount which will actually 
be lost by tax reduction because there 
may be an overstatement of the quanti- 
ties which would have been sold. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the point 
to which I wished to have the Senator 
allude. It seems to me that when we 
make estimates in a period such as the 
present, a declining economy period, the 
base on which revenues are supposed to 
be collected frequently loses its meaning. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For example, an 
estimate of what the total excise-tax 
revenues will be, calculated on the basis 
of last year’s sales, has no relevancy at 
all to what may be happening in con- 
nection with this year’s sales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or very little rele- 
vancy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very little mean- 
ingful relevancy. For example, I think 
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it is fair to say that there has been a 
drop in the sales of automobiles. There 
is certainly a drop in the sales of what 
we call consumer items or appliances, 
such as those to which the Senator from 
Illinois is referring. It is on that basis 
that I draw his attention to the question 
of the amount of estimated revenue 
which he feels will be lost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that the 
loss will not be more than the figures 
cited, and in all probability less. These 
are maximum figures. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not fair to 
say that if we can stimulate the sale of 
commodities by the removal of the excise 
taxes, we thereby stimulate production 
and income which, in turn, may yield 
revenue which will compensate for some 
of the loss which may result from a re- 
duction in excise taxes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. That is an ex- 
tremely important point to be considered 
in connection with the whole question 
of taxation. If we maintain existing 
rates of taxes, and if the economy, in 
the words of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE] falls flat on its face, there 
will not be any income, or much income, 
upon which to collect taxes, and the 
deficit will be large. It may well be that 
a larger total amount of revenue would 
be obtained by diminishing the rates of 
taxes and thereby stimulating produc- 
tion and causing the cumulative forces 
to move upward. Our Republican 
friends think too much in terms of rates. 
They do not think in terms of the vol- 
ume of production, employment, and in- 
come in the economy as a whole. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the point 
to which the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota was referring. I think it must 
be kept uppermost in our minds as we 
discuss Federal revenues. When I had 
the privilege of examining the Presi- 
dent’s budget showing estimated expen- 
ditures and estimated revenues, it 
seemed to me that the base on which the 
rates would apply is so flexible and fluid 
in the present situation that it is very 
difficult to say that a certain number of 
dollars of revenue will be forthcoming, 
since the base seems to be slipping. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a very im- 
portant point. The administration esti- 
mated that the deficit would be only $3.3 
billion for the current fiscal year, but 
that estimate was predicated on the level 
of business activity existing at the end of 
1953—-perhaps November 1953. I said at 
the time that if there should occur a 
decline in the level of activity during 
even the current fiscal year, the volume 
of excise tax collections would be less, 
and that current income tax payments 
would be less. 

It is now my prediction that the ac- 
tual revenue receipts for the current fis- 
cal year will be very much less than 
those which the administration forecast 
and which it is still claiming; and also 
that the deficit will probably be much 
larger than what was anticipated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not the analy- 
sis the Senator is making, or the judg- 
ment he is expressing, based upon very 
solid ground, since the workweek is now 
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below 40 hours, whereas it was above that 
figure a year ago and when there is an 
estimated 4 million fully unemployed, 
and a large number of underemployed, 
to use the Senator's apt term? It is fair 
to point out that the greatest amount of 
revenue for the Government comes from 
the earned income tax schedule, and not 
from investment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With 4 million 
unemployed, with less than a 40-hour 
week, with loss of overtime, and with 
the withholding taxes, therefore, much 
less, it is perfectly obvious that the esti- 
mates used in the budget no longer are 
valid. Their validity as a solid base has 
at least been weakened. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that it is not as easy now to tell the 
current financial position of the Govern- 
ment as it was under the preceding ad- 
ministration, because under the preced- 
ing administration there was issued by 
the Treasury Department a daily finan- 
cial statement which showed what the 
deficit or surplus was in the administra- 
tive budget, and which separated the ac- 
counts in the trust funds, under social 
security and elsewhere from this. Now, 
however, it is more difficult to find out 
the true situation, and it is not quite 
apparent what the deficit in the admin- 
istrative budget is. Such analysis as I 
have made, however, ieads me to believe 
that the deficit is larger at this time than 
was contemplated would now exist by 
the administration at the time it sub- 
mitted its overall budget. 

Mr. MILLIKIN rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
if he intends to bring forth in his dis- 
cussion the result of the findings of the 
Federal Reserve Board survey on con- 
sumer spending for durable commodities? 
I have in my hand a report of March 19 
on consumer durables, that is, major 
household appliances. The Federal Re- 
serve Board feels, as a result of the sur- 
vey, that there will be fewer consumers 
making purchases this year. In other 
words, the conclusion is that fewer con- 
sumers plan to buy major household ap- 
pliances this year than last year, with 
one execption. That one exception is 
washing machines. It was with respect 
to washing machines that the Senator 
from Illinois joined in the effort to re- 
move the excise tax in prior legislation. 
So the one exception which the Federal 
Reserve Board points up, for which there 
is a steady demand, and with respect 
to which the plans of consumers for pur- 
chasing are as good as or better than was 
the case last year, is in the washing 
machine field. That is the one major 
appliance upon which there is no excise 
tax. It may be a coincidence, but it is 
a very fortunate coincidence, in this 
argument. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The Senator from Illi- 
nois had intended to refer to that subject 
later in his speech, but iteration and 
reiteration help. 

Does the Senator from Colorado wish 
me to yield to him? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I had almost forgot- 
ten what I intended to ask the Senator. 
I have been watching with interest the 
fingerpointing game between the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Minnesota. What kind of game is it? 
Or is this a lodge which the rest of us can 
get into? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We will admit the 
Senator into the secret fellowship, with 
all the rights and privileges thereunto 
appertaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The secret fellowship 
of the fingerpointers? (Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Illinois refers to the superiority of the 
recordkeeping of the preceding admin- 
istration. I have no quarrel with that 
statement at all. Those records were 
very clear. They were so very clear that 
the people kicked the preceding admin- 
istration out of office last November. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
wish to express some opinions about the 
future? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Colorado now a historian or a 
prophet? I think it would help a little 
to clarify that point. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If we can do this 
finger-pointing business properly, I shall 
be both; but I am not sure that I am 
yet completely initiated into it. But if 
I am asked to prognosticate—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is too long a 
word. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The preceding ad- 
ministration, with all its faults, stayed 
in office for 20 years, so I would prognos- 
ticate a similar result for the present 
administration, which has a much 
smaller degree of fault. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may continue, 
the home appliance industries with re- 
spect to which the 10 percent excise tax 
would be eliminated include electric, gas, 
or oil appliances such as the following— 
and I read this list not to weary Senators, 
but in order that we may understand 
what is involved: Refrigerators, cooking 
ranges and stoves, fans, water heaters, 
fiatirons, air heaters, electric blankets, 
grills, toasters, broilers, mixers, juicers, 
food chopper and grinders, clothes dry- 
ers, dehumidifiers, dishwashers, floor 
polishers, waxers, ironers, mangles, gar- 
bage disposals, power lawn mowers— 
something every man likes to buy for his 
wife—and home freezers. 

Most of these appliances are not only 
nonluxuries, but today they are absolute 
necessities. No household could possibly 
get by without a cooking range, a water 
heater, or a refrigerator. The mere fact 
that a person could use a coal or wood 
range, heat water in a tea kettle, and 
keep food in an old-fashioned icebox 
does not alter my premise. The great 
expansion of REA farm electrification 
makes my amendment also necessary to 
help lighten the toil of farm housewives 
as well as town and city housewives. 

I waited until the last possible moment 
to announce what I intended to do in 
the way of offering these amendments. 
I waited until Sunday evening. I did so 
in order that consumer buying would not 
be stopped in anticipation of tax reduc- 
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tions for any longer period than abso- 
lutely necessary. 

If we enact the reductions now, they 
will become operative on April 1, about 
a week from now. If we fail to enact 
them, but make vague promises, such as 
those being held out by the majority, 
that there will be tax reductions some- 
time in the future, somewhere over the 
rainbow, not in March, but in May, and 
if not in May, then next fall, and if not 
next fall, then next year, we may very 
well completely plug up the manufac- 
turer-consumer pipeline by causing po- 
tential buyers to wait for tax cuts before 
they buy. 

As a further safeguard against upset- 
ting normal sales and distribution, all 
my amendments include a fioor-stock 
refund provision. This means a tax re- 
fund on all items covered by the amend- 
ments upon which taxes have been paid 
but which have not been finally sold to 
the consumer. This floor-stock refund 
provision was included for three reasons: 

First. We do not want distributors and 
dealers to stop their purchases in antici- 
pation of tax reductions. 

Second. We want price reductions to 
take effect immediately rather than hav- 
ing to wait until present inventories are 
sold. 

Third. We wanted to eliminate com- 
petitive difficulties caused by some deal- 
ers selling inventory stock at higher 
prices while others, selling new stocks, 
could sell at lower prices. 

Mr. President, I am especially pleased 
to be the one to offer these amendments. 
The industries which would profit by 
them are important segments in our 
economy, but I think I can say with 
some degree of certainty that, politically, 
I do not number them among my sup- 
porters. Ican thus offer the amendments 
from the standpoint of public need 
rather than political obligation or the 
possibility of political support. 

A more cynical person in my position 
might gaze with glee at the squirming 
Republicans in the excise-taxed indus- 
tries who help abundantly to finance Re- 
publican election campaigns. 

It is hardly any secret that the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry is an im- 
portant source of money for the Grand 
Old Party. I believe all three of the 
giant automobile companies were very 
ardent supporters of the fine man who 
was later nominated by the Republicans 
for President, and I believe their finan- 
cial aid continued during the campaign, 
as it was given during the preconvention 
period. I believe it to be true that all 
the leaders of the so-called independ- 
ent motorcar companies have been 
ardent practicing Republicans. I know 
of no Democrat in any leading position 
in the automobile industry. 

Those gentlemen fulfill their rights as 
American citizens. They have a perfect 
right to support the Republican Party. 
We will defend to the death that right. 
However, it is worthwhile to point out 
that in the State of Michigan and in 
other States they have been and indeed 
are literally the backbone of the Repub- 
lican Party. In fact, they and their 
affiliated dealers may be said to be the 
Republican Party in that State, and I 
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have heard it said that their influence 
sometimes reaches Washington. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois think it strange that he 
should be supporting those Republicans 
who are trying to get excise-tax relief 
which the Republicans are unwilling to 
provide? I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am doing it with- 
out obligation for any favor received in 
the past, and without any hope of get- 
ting support in the future. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And without any 
hope for the Senator’s amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. Nor is it 
specially hush-hush that a lot of appli- 
ance manufacturers in my own State will 
fork over in abundance funds calculated 
to encourage my retirement from the 
Senate. All the big appliance manufac- 
turers in my State, so far as I know, are 
ardent Republicans. The same thing is 
true of the radio and television manu- 
facturers in my State, and they help to 
furnish a large part of the funds—the 
grease which lubricates the political ma- 
chine of the Republican Party. 

What are their white knights in the 
Republican Party doing for them? What 
are the white knights doing for the au- 
tomobile industry, the appliance indus- 
try, and the radio and television indus- 
try? What are their noble and 
faithful crusaders doing? They are 
working in special-purpose excise taxes 
as an integral part of our revenue struc- 
ture, playing havoc with the industries 
which furnish the main basis of their 
political support. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is ask- 
ing what the white knights are doing. 
They are prolificating like the rabbits, 
and they are taking into their fold the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, who is pleading their cause. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam referring to the 
political white knights. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I suspect that to be 
the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, per- 
haps I am naive. The political sophis- 
ticate may say, “Look, the Republican 
leadership may be trying to up excise 
taxes but they are granting tremendous 
concessions on dividends and deprecia- 
tion allowances. Remember that excise 
taxes are regressive which means that 
the upper-income manufacturers will 
pay less in taxes.” I have thought of 
that. But the squirming will continue 
because what good are such concessions 
if a corporation or business goes into 
the red? What good are special tax 
privileges on dividends if there are no 
dividends? What good are concessions 
on investments for added plant capacity 
if half the present capacity lies idle? 

I went over to the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week to watch the yea- 
and-nay vote on the revenue bill. I saw 
15 or 20 Representatives brought in at 
the last minute to vote in favor of the 
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proposal of the Republican leadership, or 
to change their votes, or to give live 
pairs. I could almost literally see the 
whip being cracked over them, and they 
did not like it one bit. They are some of 
the finest members of the Republican 
Party. 

I know that my genial friend, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, and those who are 
associated with him are cracking the 
whip now over the backs of many of 
their colleagues, and that I will not be 
able to make many converts among them, 
but with a great many of them the 
trickle-down theory of prosperity has 
been severely shaken. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
from Illinois please name one member 
of the Republican Party on whom I have 
cracked this Simon Legree whip? I 
should like to have him name one such 
member of the Republican Party. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not go into the 
Republican cloakrooms. 

Mr. Then what does the 
Senator from Illinois know about it? He 
is talking about whip-cracking, which I 
know does not exist. However, I would 
be very glad to be informed, and I should 
like to know the name of one Republi- 
can who has been whip-cracked. I ask 
the Senator to name just one. Will he 
name just one? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say it would 
be a good subject for a congressional 
investigation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I was 
foolish enough to allow myself to be 
diverted while the Senator from Illinois 
was shooting at me. Would the Senator 
mind repeating what he said? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said it would be a 
good subject for a congressional investi- 
gation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe we have 
enough of them at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. All my amendments 
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would reduce excise taxes on durable 
goods. As the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] has stated, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board figures, the 
production of such goods dropped 19 
percent below last year, or from an index 
of 148 in February of 1953 to 120 in 
February 1954. 

These figures, bad enough in them- 
selves, are even more drastic in the spe- 
cific industries affected by my amend- 
ments. 


Let us see how the situation in durable 
goods is affecting employment condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a table of ma- 
jor areas which have been declared to 
have a large labor surplus at the present 
time. They are areas which produce 
durable goods, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Labor market areas with labor surpluses, which produce consumer durable goods in significant amount (March 1954 classification) 


Major consumer durable goods produced, 
and approximate ratio of their employ- 


gar ment no total manufacturing employ- 

sifi- ment in areg 

Area ca- Area 
tion 


Consumer durable goods 


Clocks 


New Jerse 


rsey: 
Camden. (See Philadelphia.) 


Major consumer durable goods produced, 
and approximate ratio of their employ- 
ment to total manufacturing employ- 

ment in area i 


Consumer durable goods 


8 Sewing machines, radios, tubes, 7 
III | Automotive, radios automotive. sj 
Automotive Radios, automotive 12 
II Appliances 5 Automotive, appliances 13 
Connecticut: 
Stamford-Norwalk III | Vacuum cleaners.. 13 Radios, automotive 20 
Waterbury III | Clocks and watche: 13 Appliances, communication 7 
Delaware: Wilmington.. Ill Automotive. 6 equipment, miscellaneous. 
Inlmois: Rockford 2 D | Cre E no es JJ o.oo Washing machines, typewriters, 25 
Indiana: radios, automotive. 
Evansville... -| HI | Refrigerators, automotives 45 ||} Utica- Rome Radios 9 
Fort Wayne.. III YOE UA 20 hi 
Indianapolis III | Radios, TV, automotive, tires, / Rubber products 65 
stoves, and heaters. Radios, watches, automotive 15 
South Bend IV Automotive, appliances 50 Cleveland.. Automotive 15 
Towa: Des Moines. „ 6 Columbus. Refrigerators. 2 
Maryland: Baltimo: Ill | Radios, communication equip- 12 Toledo Automotive. 35 
ment, automotive. Pennsylvania: 
Massachusetts: Allentown-Bethlehem.....---- 3 W 3 
Radios, automotive, clocks e a) Ee Se T 5 
2 refrigerators, radios 5 — radios_ 25 
SSS Radios, automotive. 8 
Automotive, radios. 2 
Automotive TTP 2 
Automotive, refrigerators Radios 6 
Automotive— Refrigerators.. 13 
PY ——— nd: Providen Watches, jewelry 16 
Automotive, refrigerators_ Tennessee: Memphis Automotive. 6 
Automotive 60 || Wisconsin: 
Refrigerators, appliances, auto- r eel TV hoses ! RS RE 50 
. , a a Gr wa Gata met need 3 
Automotive 15 
Automotive, appliances, refriger- 8 


ators, stoves. 


1 Listing Includes only major labor market areas. Selection of industries and 
computation of ratios are not intended for publication. 

Note by PAUL H. Dovetas: There are many other labor-surplus areas in Ili- 
nois, but they are not primarily producers of consumer durable goods. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. To be more specific, 
especially with respect to industries re- 
ceiving no immediate relief under the 
bill, let us look at the decline in the Chi- 
cago area. Here there were 61 producers 
of electrical equipment which reported a 
drop in employment of almost 40 percent 
compared to 1953. This is shown in the 
following table—testimony of Mr. Glen 
McDaniel, president, Radio-Electronics- 
Television Manufacturers Association, 
before Senate Finance Committee on 
H. R. 8224, page 32 of the hearings: 


* 1954 as per- 
1953 1954 | cent of 1953 
January 33, 529 20, 066 59.8 
February 33, 049 20, 793 62.9 


Chicago is not exceptional, although it 
is the greatest manufacturing center in 
the radio-television set industry. 

One of the best ways to relieve un- 
employment is to grant an immediate 
reduction in the excises on consumer 


durable goods. This will do more to 
stimulate business and employment than 
the types of immediate reductions now 
contained in the bill. 

More than 40 percent of total employ- 
ment in the industries subject to excises 
is found in the consumer durable indus- 
tries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rxconp at 
this point in my remarks a table which 
substantiates that statement. 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Employment in industries subject to Federal 
excise tar* 


Average 
employ- 
ment 4th 


— - : ë— — 


Industries receiving immediate relief 
under H. R. 8224, other than dura- 
ble goods: 


Air transportation 
Motion pietures 
Fur 


Total employment, non- 
durables receiving relief 


Durables receiving no immediate 
relief under H. R. 8224: 


Ser mae ee acct alee 109. 0 |---.--. — 
ea paratus (except elec- 
tric) aod plumbers’ supplies... 145.51 
Office and store es and 
devices 1129 |-..-.... 
Service: —.— and house- 
hold machines 191.2 |---.---- 


Electrical appliances — 
6 equipment 


locks 
Musical instruments and parts. 


Total employment, durables 
— ving immediate re- 


Durables receiving] immediate relief 
under H. R. 8224: 


58. 
Photographie apparatus 


Toys and rting goods 
. penaiis, — other office 
po) aS ee ee 


Total employment, durables 
receiving relief 
Total 8 industries 
subject to Federal excise. 


: Excludes liquor, tobacco, and gasoline industries. 
Derived from U. 8. ; Department of — — Bureau of 


Labor 1 — — loyment and Pa (Industry 


groups includ: on standa: — classifi- 
cation.) 8 by Radio-Electronics-Television 
Man Association, Senate hearings on H. R 


Sz RP, on portion of total operating revenue received 
for passenger transport. Excludes an estimated 1,239,000 
employed in property transport. 


Let us take these up group by group. 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


In the first excise-tax reduction pro- 
gram in 20 years, articles essential to 
the American home have been excluded 
and given no consideration. They are 
thus treated by this bill the same as 
narcotics, gambling, pinball machines, 
and other articles taxed for regulatory 
or punitive purposes. 

Yet, Federal Reserve figures show that 
the household-appliance industries are 
in a bad situation. Output between Feb- 
ruary 1953 and February 1954 has fallen 
30 percent, or from an index of 150 to 
105. The Federal Reserve Board also 
reported on March 18 the results of its 
periodic findings on consumer spending 
plans conducted by the survey center of 
the University of Michigan. It found 
that fewer consumers plan to buy major 
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year. But here is something interest- 
ing. The survey also found that con- 
sumer plans to buy washing machines 
“appeared to be well maintained.” 

There is no excise tax on washing 
machines. 

Let us look at what has happened in 
some of these specific industries: 

COOKING AND HEATING APPLIANCES 


Shipments for January-February 1954 
compared with the same period a year 
ago, were down 8.7 percent for gas-fired 
water heaters, 13.5 percent for electric 
water heaters, and 15 percent for cook- 
ing appliances. 

On February 28, 1954, factory employ- 
ment in those specific industries was 
down 16 percent below the like period 
of a year ago—Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers. 

I would be willing to wager that man- 
hours are being reduced still more. 

The production of gas ranges is down 
30 percent below a year ago, while in- 
ventories have increased 65 percent over 
the same period. Shipments of electric 
ranges are off 11 percent and shipments 
of gas ranges are down 20 percent. 

This industry is made up primarily of 
small-business concerns employing less 
than 500 persons. It operates in 38 
States and has approximately 100,000 
factory employees. The only States not 
having one or more companies in this 
industry are Nevada, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, New 
Hampshire, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Idaho, and Utah. All other States have 
this industry. The level of business ac- 
tivity in the industry affects a broad 
segment of the American economy since 
its products are sold through an esti- 
mated 5,000 wholesalers and perhaps 
100,000 retailers. ` 

I do not have a complete list of all 
the companies in this industry, but I 
have had a representative list of 70 com- 
panies compiled along with the 19 States 
where these are located. This is half 
the total number of States having such 
companies. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRODUCERS OF TAXABLE RANGES COVERED BY THE 


Alabama: A. & J. Manufacturing Co., Ja- 
cobs Manufacturing Co., King Stove & Range 
Manufacturing Co., Martin Stamping & 
Stove Co. 

California: O'Keefe & Merritt Co., Spark 
Stove Co., Rheem Manufacturing Co., West- 
ern-Holly Appliance Co. 

Georgia: Atlanta Stove Works. 

Illinois: Auto Stove Works; Cribben & Sex- 
ton; Crown Stove Works; Eagle Range & 
Manufacturing Co.; Florence Stove Co.; Karr 
Range Co.; Conlon-Moore Corp.: Makomb 
Steel Products Co.; Mt. Vernon Furnace 
& Manufacturing Co.; Norge Division, Borg- 
Warner Corp.; Oakland Foundry Co.; Premier 
Stove Co.; Quincy Stove Manufacturing Co.; 
George D. Roper Corp.; Siegler Enamel Range 


Indiana: Glove American Corp., Magic 
Chef, Inc. 

Iowa: Silent Sioux Oil Burner Corp. 

Kansas: Coleman Co., Inc. 
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Co.; Stiglitz Corp. 

Maine: Portland Foundry Co. 

Maryland: H. C. Weiskittel Co., Inc. 

Massachusetts: Boston Stove Foundry Co.; 
Florence Stove Co.; Glenwood Range Co.; 
Johnson-Claflin Corp. 

Michigan: Detroit-Michigan Stove Co:; 
Duo-Therm Division, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 

Missouri: Magic Chef, Inc.; Majestic Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

New York: Automatic Range Co.; J. B. Slat- 
tery and Bro.; Welbilt Stove Co. 

Ohio: Magic Chef, Inc.; Newark Stove Co.; 
Perfection Stove Co.; RCA-Estate Appliance 
Corp.; Sunray Stove Co.; Tappan Stove Co. 

Pennsylvania: Prizer Painter Stove Co.; 
Floyd Wells Co.; Murray Corporation of Amer- 
ica (Scranton); The Stove Works, Inc.; Odin 
Stove Manufacturing Co. 

Tennessee: Allen Products Corp.; Brown 
Stove Works; Dixie Products, Inc.; Dortch 
Stove Works; Florence Stove Co.; Gray and 
Dudley Co.; Hardwick Stove Co.; Knox Stove 
Works; Samuel Stamping & Enameling Co.; 
Temco, Inc.; Tennessee Stove Works, United 
States Stove Co. 

Washington: Pacific Stove & Foundry Co.; 
Washington Stove Works. 

Wisconsin: A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Co.; Preway, Inc. 

Total: 70 companies, 19 States. 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Let us take another 
type of household goods, clothes ironers 
and driers. 

Since the 10-percent excise tax went 
into effect on ironers in 1951, sales have 
dropped 42 percent. 

In the 2-month period from January 
1 to March 1 of this year drier inven- 
tories of distributors have increased 28 
percent. 

In the case of ironers, the situation 
is grave indeed. 

At Mount Clemens, Mich., the Ironrite 
Co. which produces ironers is 100 percent 
shut down. 

One Chicago concern with a capacity 
of 400 ironers per day is currently pro- 
ducing only 25 units per day. 

Another plant located in Chicago has 
a capacity for 250 ironers per day. Ac- 
mial production is now 25 ironers per 

y. 

Another plant located in Algonquin, 
III., with a daily capacity of 625 ironer 
units is shut down completely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a table. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IDLE PLANT CAPACITY, IRONERS AND DRIERS 
1. Ironer industry: Virtually 100 percent 
idle. 
(a) Supporting data: Four manufacturers 
account for virtually entire ironer produc- 
tion: 


2. Dryer industry: The dryer industry is 
currently operating at an estimated 45 per- 
cent of capacity. 

Source: American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let us 
next consider refrigerators. 

In the refrigerator and air conditioner 
industry the latest available employ- 
ment figures show that between March 
and November 1953 employment fell by 
18 percent— Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

There is no question that the home 
appliance industry is hard hit and that 
restrictive excise taxes should be 
eliminated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the distinguished 
Senator would be interested in taking 
another look at his figures, I think they 
will show that the ironer business is ex- 
panding rather rapidly, whereas the de- 
cline has been in the dryer business. 
Both carry taxes. The opposite results 
seem to indicate that perhaps the tax 
does not have the weight which the Sen- 
ator attributes to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that the ironer 
industry is expanding? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Figures produced by 
the Home Laundry Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation show the opposite. They show 
that two factories have closed down and 
two other factories are operating at 10 
and 22% percent of capacity. The fig- 
ures come from sources which should 
know most about the situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not prepared to 
say that some particular company is not 
experiencing a reduction in its business; 
but my impression is that the ironer 
business is increasing rapidly, whereas 
the dryer business has suffered a fall, 
while other businesses under tax, in some 
instances a higher tax, are enjoying an 
increase. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have checked 
our figures very carefully. I wish the 
Senator from Colorado would check his 
figures so that the Recorp tomorrow will 
show the correct version. 

Mr. President, let us now take up a 
second group, the radio and television 
industry. According to the figures of 
the Department of Commerce, the pro- 
duction of television sets is down 42 


percent, as shown by the following fig- 


ures—— 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSH. What is the television fig- 
ure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The television-set 
figure I have shows that in February 
1953, 730,600 units were produced, 
whereas in February 1954, 430,000 units 
were produced, indicating a drop of 
300,600 sets, or 42 percent. I have here 
the Department of Commerce Survey of 
Current Business for March, page 34, 
and if the Senator will turn to the sec- 
ond column he will find that in Febru- 
ary 1953, the figures were 730,597. The 
latest figure is 420,571 for January. 

I am informed, however, that there 
was an increase from January to Feb- 
ruary of approximately 10,000 units, and 
that the correct figure for February 
is approximately 430,000 units, which 
would be a decrease of 42 percent. 

Based on the January figures, the de- 
crease would be greater. In the field of 
radio sets 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. My inquiry was not idle, 
because I had been informed by, I 
thought, a reliable source in the tele- 
vision business that January was the big- 
gest month ever experienced in sales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator look 
at the figures, please? 

Mr. BUSH. I certainly will. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am speaking of 
production; it may be that the Senator 
from Connecticut has apparently been 
speaking of sales. 

Mr. BUSH. I have been speaking of 
sales. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I have been 
stating are production figures. 

In the field of radio sets the Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics show that 
in February 1953—and I hope the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut will check these 
figures—1,192,000 units were produced. 

My staff telephoned yesterday to get 
the figures for February 1954. The 
figure for February was 760,000 units 
produced—a drop of 432,000, or 36 
percent. 

Further evidence of the decline in the 
radio and television industry is evidenced 
by the swollen inventories, which are up 
from 40 to 60 percent, as may be seen 
from figures which I shall quote from 
material furnished by the Radio-Elec- 
tronics-Television Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation, entitled “Dealer Purchases, Sales, 
and Inventories of Radio and Television 
Sets.” According to this trade associa- 
tion, inventories at the end of the year 
1952 amounted to 2,074,000; at the end 
of 1953, 2,930,000, or an increase of 41 
percent. 

In the case of television sets, the in- 
ventory at the end of 1952 was 1,211,000; 
at the end of 1953, 1,949,000; or an in- 
crease of 61 percent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have a memoran- 
dum which indicates that I said 
“jroners.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado did say “ironers.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I reverse my- 
self. There has been an increase in dry- 
ers sold. In 1942, 58,000 units were sold 
at the manufacturing level, and through 
the year 1953 the sales have gone up 
steadily every year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator speak- 
ing of production or inventories? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am speaking of pro- 
duction shipments. A glance at the fig- 
ures which I have shows that the num- 
ber has increased every year. I invite 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
a dryer carries the same tax as 
does an ironer, the production of which 
has declined. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Colorado to the fact 
that dryer inventories among distribu- 
tors increased 28 percent in only 2 
months—during the 2 months from Jan- 
uary 1 to March 1—indicating that al- 
though dryers may have been produced, 
they were not being sold in the same 
volume. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to accept 
the figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I also wish to submit, 
for inclusion in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks, a table or a summary of 
employment reports, given by delegates 
to a radio-TV parts conference of the 
International Electrical Workers, CIO. 
I hasten to add that this is not the 
United Electrical Workers Union; it is 
the International Electrical Workers, 
CIO, headed by that great American, 
James B. Carey. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Summary of unemployment reports given by delegates to radio-TV parts conference board, International Electrical Workers, CIO, 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1954 


Company 


274 | Clifford Manufacturing... 
231 | National Co. 


Normal com- 


plement Layoffs Remarks 
8,000 1,000 | No further jaso anticipated until-March 1954. Production schedule 15,000 sets per 
week, but subject to change at any time. 
6, 481 None | Increased to 7,648 between January 1953 and January 1954. Component parts down to 
450 from 1,200 as company shifted work to new plant in Findlay, Ohio. Other divi- 
sions increasing employment. Those presently on street awaiting recall have from 
3 to 6 months seniority, 
1, 500 900 | Layoffs since November 1952. Lowest seniority in plant now 10 years. Layoffs due to 
high inventories and movement of some production to new plants in Asheville and 
Boone, N. O. Expect combined employment in new plants to be 1,000. Present out- 
Took not g good, but appears that 80 percent of complement of 600 assured work through 
pri 
350 None | Expect neither increase nor decrease. 
2 a Se No problems 
800 300 Approximately 100 already recalled. Expect additional callbacks, 
230 80 | Layoffs affecting 20-year seniority people. 
1,000 700 | Getting Government contracts expect to recall people somiy; 
800 None | Have increased to 1,000 due to increase in Government con 
1,000 500 | Layoffs since July 1953. Future outlook not entirely eee rae rpect slow recall. 
1, 000 Layoffs began April 1953. Expectation is that force will be further reduced. 
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arts conference board, International Electrical Workers, CIO, 
„ Feb. 17, 1954—Continued 


loyment reports given by delegates to radio-TV 
pal Mt tg Delmont Plasa Hotel, New York, N. 


Local Company Layoffs Remarks 


vanis, Buffalo, N. K 800 | Expect further reduction. Work being moved to other plants located at Batavia and 

F Arcade, N. V. No possibility of present workers moving to Batavia plant because 
of company agreement with local chamber of commerce restricting hiring to people 
within 7 miles of plant. 

Layoffs since November 1953. Working on color TV. 

Anticipating 2d shift operation with increased employment. 

Layoffs since April 1953 in electronic tube division. General equipment section of 
5 beginning to lay off. 

Layoffs since April 1953. 

Putting night shift on in machine shop that will put back 60 to 70 people. 

Conditions vary between 5 plants, but outlook generally favorable for increased employ- 


ment. 

Expect to be down to 200 ultimately. Work shifted to 3 plants belonging to company 
organized Re IBEW. Other work taken away by competing Radio Condenser 
Corp. located in Wassau, III., and Camden, N. J. Latter plant organized by IBEW. 

Some shifting of employees between operations of company. Government contracts 
thus far have stabilized employment and resulted in small increase in work force, 
Company has sufficient orders to keep present force working for next 2 years at present 
level of production. 

5 150 working 32 hours a week, Company opening new plant in north Vir- 


180 | Have recalled 78. 

Attempting to enter air-conditioning field to increase employment, 

100 | Operations moved to Asheville, N. O. Company will take present personnel to south- 

ern pms if work for southern wages starting as trainee at 50 cents an hour, 

Layoffs since mid-December 1953. Moved TV and home appliance to Prescott, On- 
tario. O zed by IBEW and recording equipment and records to IU E-CIO plant 

in Smith Falls, Ontario, Expect to open tube operation by September 1954, employ- 
ing 170 people, 75 percent women, 

Work being moved to new plants in Holly Spring, Miss., and Trenton, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Expect to hire 300 to 600 in Holly Spring. Will not transfer employees because 
— e agreement with local chamber of commerce. Expect further layoffs in 

rie, 

Layoffs since summer 1953. 

Recalled 50 since first of year. Presently in negotiations, 

Plant closed in February 1954. 

Layoffs since October 1953. Plant completely closed for 3 weeks in December. Call- 
backs January, February and anticipated in March to make 2-shift operation, 

Layoffs throughout 1953. 

Layoffs since November 1953, Also worked 4-day week in November and expect 
gencral 1-week layoffs in both February and March 1954. 

Expect 150 callbacks in February. Some work shifted to new plant in Warsaw, N. Y. 

Layoffs since September 1953. Appears plant will be entirely. Production 
being moved to new plant in Zion, III. 


Philharmonic Radio & TV 
401 | Westinghouse, Metuchen. 
Bendix 


ARES TINS E a. S E 
Ward 


1001 | Mallory 
Warwick Manufacturing Co. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us next consider 
automobiles. My office was in touch yes- 
terday with the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, which stated that 
the average number of new passenger 
cars in dealers’ hands on December 31, 
1953, which is the latest figure to be 
available, was 83 percent higher than 
for the corresponding period in the pre- 
vious year. The industry average was 
11.4 automobiles on hand for each of the 
approximately 42,000 automobile distrib- 
utors. This may be an understatement, 
because I read a recent telegram from 
the Governor of Michigan, which gave 
the total number of unsold automobiles 
in the hands of dealers, and possibly also 
on the floors of factories, not shipped out, 
appreciably higher than this figure. 

I hope that sometime during the day 
I may receive a new telegram from the 
Governor of Michigan on this subject; 
and if and when it comes I hope I may 
have the privilege of inserting it in the 
ReEcorp at this point in my remarks, and 
I ask unanimous consent to do so. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARCH 24, 1954. 
The Honorable PauL H. Douctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Doucias: Supplementing 
our telephone conversation, let me offer you 
whatever support I may be able to give to 
your tax bill amendment which would re- 
duce excise taxes on automobiles. 

This is something which is very definitely 
needed by the people of Michigan, who are 
dependent on automobile sales for the main- 
tenance of prosperity. Yet it appears that 


Michigan’s interest in this respect will get no 
support from Michigan’s Senators. 

Michigan's interest and the Nation's inter- 
est in this matter is identical, because it is 
estimated 1 person in every 7 has an interest 
in the automobile industry. Michigan pres- 
ently has about 214,000 unemployed. This is 
equivalent to 7.7 percent of the State’s total 
labor force. As of February 15, Detroit has 
9.3 percent unemployment, Battle Creek 11.2 
percent, Bay City and Benton Harbor about 
8% percent. Muskegon and the Upper Pen- 
insula about 10 percent, and Port Huron 11 
percent. 

Taking into account the average family’s 
size, more than 600,000 people, or about 10 
percent of our population, are directly af- 
fected by unemployment. 

Most of this unemployment is in the auto- 
mobile industry, and is a reflection of re- 
duced consumer demand and overstuffed 
dealer inventories. On March 1 new cars in 
the hands of dealers totaled more than 565,- 
000 units, 20 percent more than a year ago. 
In January new car registrations were only 
340,788 units, the lowest for any month since 
September 1952. February sales were about 
400,000, and March promises only slight im- 
provement. 

The 1951 Revenue Act, as you know, pro- 
vided for an automatic reduction in automo- 
bile excise taxes from 10 percent to 7 percent 
as of April 1, 1954. Your amendment would 
have the same effect, whereas the adminis- 
tration’s policy which the Congress is now 
following would postpone this cut for a year. 

The tax cuts which administration policy 
wishes to postpone would mean a reduction 
of nearly $50 in the price of a new $2,000 
automobile. This would constitute a sub- 
stantial sales stimulant badly needed under 
present circumstances. 


Under such conditions, it seems utter 


folly for the Congress to reduce taxes on 
luxury items, such as cosmetics and jewelry, 
while denying any reduction in the high 


taxes levied on products like automobiles, 
which constitute key factors in our economy. 

Your effort to obtain a tax reduction on 
automobiles is a service to the people of 
Michigan. Please let me know if there is 
anything I can do to help. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. When we consider 
the production of automobiles, we find 
that during the week of March 6, 1954, 
production was down 14 percent below 
the comparable week of 1953. This in- 
formation was derived from reports of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Retail sales in February 1954 were 15 
percent below February of 1953. This 
figure also comes from reports of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, in a letter to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, dated March 17, 1954, 
listed 6 excellent reasons for opposing 
the continued high excise-tax rates on 
cars. 

First, They impede commerce by in- 
creasing the cost of moving goods and 
people. 

Second. They are an increasing threat 
to production and employment in the 
motor vehicle industry and in supplying 
industries. 

Third. They are taxes that affect 
lower- income groups relatively more 
than other income groups. 

Fourth. They are discriminatory, since 
they are not imposed on competitive 
forms of transportation, or other goods 
which compete with motor vehicle sales, 
or on other productive equipment. 
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Fifth. They are unfair, as they place 
a relatively greater tax load on farmers, 
small-town people, and others who nec- 
essarily depend mainly or solely on auto- 
motive transportation. 

Sixth. They are an extreme example 
of multiple taxation. 

The letter went on to state: 

The warnings that we gave your committee 
in our last appearance before it that these 
excises would seriously affect production, 
sales, and employment are now proving true. 
One of every seven persons normally em- 
ployed in the United States earns his living 
from the production, distribution, service, 
or use of the passenger car, truck, and bus. 
The threat to employment is becoming mani- 
fest by the fact that several automotive 
cities, including Detroit, have already been 
declared distressed areas by the Government. 


Important as it is to our economy, 
there is more at stake than simply the 
manufacturing and employment end of 
the automobile industry. There are also 
an estimated 42,000 dealers all over the 
United States who are finding themselves 
in dire straits with unsold automobiles 
piling up in their showrooms, ware- 
houses, and vacant lots. These dealers 
are virtually all in the category of small 
business, They are substantial citizens 
in thousands of local communities. 
They are contributors to local causes, 
taxpayers, and constitute in many in- 
stances the backbone of local chambers 
of commerce and service clubs. They 
get no subsidies to help them in times 
of trouble. The least that can be done 
for them is to ease the artificial restric- 
tions in the form of jacking up retail 
prices by high excise taxes. 

Let us remember, too, that the auto- 
mobile has not really been a luxury for 
many years. Street cars and buses 
may be adequate for some who live in- 
side the large metropolitan centers, but 
for those who live on farms, in smaller 
communities, and on the outskirts of 
cities, either in or beyond the suburbs, 
there must be dependence on the family 
car in order to get to and from their 
jobs. In fact, with the wide diffusion 
of industry and the increasing separa- 
tion of people from the place where they 
live to the place where they work, the 
automobile has become a necessity for 
the American workman. The wide 
ownership of automobiles saved this Na- 
tion from facing insurmountable trans- 
portation difficulties during World War 
II, and this wide ownership is a neces- 
sity in peacetime as well. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to read 
the telegram which I had expected to 
receive from the Governor of Michigan. 

Dran SENATOR Dovucias: Supplementing 
our telephone conversation, let me offer you 
whatever support I may be able to give to 
your tax bill amendment which would reduce 
excise taxes on automobiles. 

This is something which is very definitely 
needed by the people of Michigan, who are 
dependent on automobile sales for the main- 
tenance of prosperity. Yet it appears that 
Michigan's interests in this respect will get 
no support from Michigan Senators. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should simply like to 
inquire if the telegram suggests to the 
Senator that what is good for General 
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Motors may be good for Governor Wil- 
liams, of Michigan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have no grudge 
against General Motors, although Gen- 
eral Motors has not treated the Demo- 
cratic Party with much kindness. But 
we do not take out our grudges. If the 
prosperity of General Motors is parallel 
with the prosperity of the Nation, we 
are very glad to see General Motors 
prosper. 

I read on from the telegram: 

Michigan’s interest and the Nation’s in- 
terest in this matter is identical because it 
is estimated one person in every seven has 
an interest in the automobile industry. 
Michigan presently has about 214,000 un- 
employed. 


This comes from the Governor of 
Michigan: 

This is equivalent to 7.7 percent of the 
State’s total labor force. As of February 15 
Detroit has 9.3 percent unemployment, Bat- 
tle Creek 11.2 percent, Bay City and Benton 
Harbor about 8% percent. Muskegon and 
the Upper Peninsula about 10 percent and 
Port Huron 11 percent. 


Let me now touch on a matter which 
vitally affects our southern friends. A 
large number of workers have come up 
from the South to work in Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and other industrial centers in the 
Midwest. When they were fired and laid 
off, in a large percentage of cases, they 
went back home and did not even try to 
claim unemployment benefits. I con- 
versed with some Illinois manufacturers 
about it, and they said, “Don’t worry 
about that. They are merely Southern- 
ers.” 

I wish to assert that those Southerners 
are American citizens, and that when 
they return home and have no current 
income to support them, the problem is 
not done away with; the problem is in- 
tensified in the South, which had the 
labor supply which permitted industry in 
the North and the East to expand. If 
such workers were included in the un- 
employment figures, there would be more 
than the 214,000 unemployed to whom 
Governor Williams refers. 

The telegram continues: 

Taking into account the average family’s 
size, more than 600,000 people or about 10 
percent of our population are directly affect- 
ed by unemployment. 

Most of this unemployment is in the au- 
tomobile industry and is a reflection of re- 
duced consumer demand and over-stuffed 
dealer inventories. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator be 
good enough to give me his estimate of 
the percentage of unemployed at the 
present time among employables? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would prefer to wait 
until we receive more detailed figures for 
February. The Census Bureau has stated 
that the number in February was 3.7 
million. That does not include those 
temporarily laid off, who are said to have 
a job, even though they are out of work 
and receive no income. In January such 
workers amounted to 275,000. There 
now are probably 300,000 of such work- 
ers, and if they were included it would 
raise the total to 4 million unemployed. 
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Then there are those who are em- 
ployed 1, 2, or 3 days a week, who are 
involuntarily on part time. It is diffi- 
cult to say how many of those there 
would be in terms of equivalent full-time 
unemployed, but my estimate would be 
800,000 more. For February there was 
therefore the equivalent of 4,800,000, or 
roughly 8 percent of the working force. 
That is a horseback estimate for the 
two items I have just referred to; but 
the other items are fairly solid. 

I continue to read from the Governor’s 
telegram: 

On March 1— 


His figures are later than mine— 

new cars in the hands of dealers totaled more 
than 565,000 units, 20 percent more than 
a year ago. In January new-car registra- 
tions were only 340,788 units, the lowest for 
any month since September 1952. February 
sales were about 400,000, and March prom- 
ises only slight improvement. 


It is generally true that, with the pre- 
monition of spring, in March there is 
an impulse to take to the open road and 
buy a new car to satisfy the vagrant 
impulse. 

The telegram continues: 

The 1951 Revenue Act, as you know, pro- 
vided for an automatic reduction in auto- 
mobile excise taxes from 10 percent to 7 
percent as of April 1, 1954. Your amend- 
ment would have the same effect, whereas 
the administration's policy, which the Con- 
gress is now following, would postpone this 
cut for a year. 

The tax cuts which administration policy 
wishes to postpone would mean a reduction 
of nearly $50 in the price of a new $2,000 
automobile. 


That is about 3 percent on the manu- 
facturer’s price of $1,500. 

This would constitute a substantial sales 
stimulant badly needed under present cir- 
cumstances. Under such conditions, it seems 
utter folly for the Congress to reduce taxes 
on luxury items such as cosmetics and jew- 
elry while denying any reduction in the high 
taxes levied on products like automobiles 
which constitute key factors in our economy. 
Your effort to obtain a tax reduction on 
automobiles is a service to the people of 
Michigan. Please let me know if there is 
anything I can do to help. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor of Michigan, 


Mr. President, I hope I have made a 
convincing case for our amendments. 
It is true that they would add another 
half billion dollars in tax relief, and 
probably more, if the basic provision 
should also be put into effect. However, 
I submit it is truly applied where it will 
do the most good—for industries, for 
workers, for the housewife and in the 
name of commonsense. 

We should remember that if we help 
these industries, we may well recoup 
more for the Government than we lose. 
Few taxes are collected from the unem- 
ployed and on the diminishing profits 
among these industries. Even fewer will 
be collected if we permit these declines 
to continue. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Illinois 
has touched a very important phase of 
the problem. In all seriousness, I should 
like to ask him 1 or 2 questions. The 
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Senator’s amendment would increase the 
deficit, so to speak, by another approxi- 
mately $500 million, would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Slightly more. 

Mr. BUSH. And the deficit under the 
committee bill would be 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nine hundred and 
sixty million dollars. 

Mr. BUSH. So is it not true that the 
total result would be a deficit of approx- 
imately $114 billion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator believe 
that the Senate or the House should try 
to recapture the approximately 81% bil- 
lion from appropriation bills which will 
come before them for consideration? In 
other words, should we cut the expendi- 
ture side of the budget to make up for 
the $114 billion deficit; or does the Sen- 
ator think we should deliberately face a 
new deficit in the coming fiscal year, and 
approve one by law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator 
knows, I have sought to eliminate waste 
in the Government. 

Mr. BUSH. That is why I am inter- 
ested in the observation of the Senator 
on this point. I have often admired the 
stand of the Senator from Illinois on 
such matters, and I look to him as one 
who is very much in favor of the elim- 
ination of waste, and also one who, 
among many on this side of the aisle, 
and many on the other 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Many on this side of 
the aisle, and some on the other. 

Mr. BUSH. Who has been an advo- 
cate of sound money and sound fiscal 
policies. I think the Senator has ren- 
dered a great service. So I am asking 
my question in all seriousness, and not in 
facetiousness. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It seems to me that, 
with economic conditions worsening, we 
should concentrate on measures to stop 
business declines. Otherwise we might 
face a cumulatively decreasing produc- 
tion, employment, and a chain reaction 
which would spiral us into lower eco- 
nomic levels. That is the thing to be 
afraid of. We must protect and stabilize 
the economy. As a matter of fact, that 
is the conclusion of the Committee on 
Economic Development. The Committee 
may differ with me as to the precise 
timing, but its theme song is that the 
budget of the Federal Government 
should be used for stabilizing purposes, 
and that we should not try to balance the 
Federal budget each and every year. If 
we were to try to balance the Federal 
budget each and every year, we would be 
compelled now to increase the tax rates, 
because the volume of income on which 
taxes can be levied is diminishing. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Committee on 
Economic Development feels that in pe- 
riods of high business activity, the budget 
should be in balance and, in fact, there 
should be a surplus. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree. 

Mr. BUSH. In speaking of a deficit, 


the committee is speaking of times of 
low levels of business activity. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, when a reces- 
sion is in danger of turning into a de- 
pression. 

Mr. BUSH. On that point I should 
have to check with the report of the 
Committee on Economic Development. 
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Iam not disputing the recollection of the 
Senator from Illinois, but my recollec- 
tion is somewhat different. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we wait until a 
depression is upon us, it may be too late. 
The purpose should be to eliminate the 
word “depression,” by eliminating the 
reality behind it, so that a business cycle 
will consist of only three phases, namely, 
revival, prosperity, and recession—but no 
depression. So I wish to eliminate the 
reality behind the word “depression.” 

Mr. BUSH. Allof us agree that we do 
not want a depression; but I do not think 
there is any clear evidence that we are 
actually facing a depression, either. 

In view of the sound background of 
the Senator from Illinois on these mat- 
ters, it is somewhat surprising that he 
would actually recommend and work for 
a deficit in the budget this year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend, the 
Senator from Connecticut, once paid me 
the compliment—he was one of the few 
persons in the country who did—of read- 
ing a book of mine entitled “Economy in 
the National Government.” The ap- 
pendix of the book—which the publisher 
would not permit me to have printed in 
the front part—covered this very cyclical 
question; and I advocated that in time 
of full employment we should balance 
the budget. 

Mr. BUSH. That is right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I also advocated that 
when the economy was slightly below 
the full employment stage, we should bal- 
ance the budget; but that in a time of 
pronounced recession, we should use the 
expansion of governmental purchasing 
power to offset the shrinkage in private 
purchasing power. That is something 
which our Republican friends never seem 
to get through their heads. They think 
the budget must be balanced each and 
every year, no matter how bad condi- 
tions may be. We Democrats say that 
the important thing is to maintain the 
Stability of the economy. 

Mr. BUSH. I would take issue with 
the statement the Senator from Illinois 
has made about the Republicans, because 
I notice that at the hearings the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said that in the 
event of a depression, he would not be 
opposed to deficit financing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a question of 
timing. 


Mr. BUSH. Since the Senator from 
Illinois has referred to his own box 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should not have re- 
ferred to it. 

Mr. BUSH. I think it very proper for 
the Senator from Illinois to refer to it. 
Since he has referred to it, let me point 
out that in the book he also says, if I 
correctly recall the statement, that if 
unemployment reaches 8 percent, deficit 
financing might be justified. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I point out that it 
is now about 8 percent. 

Mr. BUSH. I thought the Senator 
from Illinois might be trying to find a 
few more unemployed so as to be able to 
arrive at the 8-percent figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. Browning once 
said that a man's reach should exceed 
his grasp,” but I do not. 

Mr. BUSH. It is very comforting to 
know that. 


March 24 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In this connection I 
may say that from time to time people 
refer to the condition which existed in 
February 1950, when there were 4.6 mil- 
lion unemployed. That condition was 
appreciably different, qualitatively, from 
the present condition because at that 
time there was a large pent-up demand 
for automobiles, television sets, radios, 
refrigerators, and other durable con- 
sumers’ goods. There was no shortage 
in the demand; there was a large de- 
mand. As a matter of fact, it helped 
pull us out of the recession. 

On the other hand, at present there 
is no such discernible source of strength 
in the economy. That is what differen- 
tiates the present period, qualitatively, 
from the preceding one. 

Mr. President, I think the House ver- 
sion and Senate committee's version of 
the bill are completely out of balance in 
discriminating against housewives and 
nonluxury goods, in favor of luxuries, 
and favoring the upper-income groups, 
as contrasted with the lower-income 
groups. But I pay my respects to the 
Republicans in both the House and the 
Senate for recognizing the fallacy in 
Secretary Humphrey’s tax program, in 
that it does not contain a recommenda- 
tion for excise-tax reductions. 

In this connection, I wish to pay 
tribute to Representative Dan REED. I 
do not know that he believes in the com- 
pensatory theory of governmental 
budgets, but in this case he “hit it right.” 
We should have a reduction in excise 
taxes, in order to help stabilize the 
economy. In this respect, Representa- 
tive Dan REED was superior to Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey. 

We in Congress must exercise our in- 
dependent judgment, as the lawmaking 
branch and as the elected representa- 
tives of the people, regardless of which 
party controls the administration. 

If our amendments are adopted, we 
shall have a well-balanced excise-tax- 
reduction bill. I should like to see the 
ultimate elimination of virtually all 
these discriminatory, regressive excise 
taxes; but I agree that conditions do 
not warrant our going that far yet. 
There are those who assert that I paint 
gloomy pictures of our economic health. 
I have tried to be realistic, which is why 
I am joining in the submission of these 
amendments. Were I to feel as some 
Republicans say I do, believe me, Mr. 
President, I would move to junk all 
these excise taxes. However, I am not 
doing that. 

I do not believe we have yet gotten 
into a depression. But, for heaven’s 
sake, let us move wisely now, with mod- 
erate and reasoned policies, so as to avoid 
further declines. If we do not, we are 
headed for trouble. 

Mr. President, I hope the Government 
of the United States will not be brought 
to book in economic matters in the way 
the governments of Neville Chamberlain 
and Stanley Baldwin were brought to 
book in international affairs. In the 
period from 1934 on, one crisis after 
another swept over Great Britain; and 
the actions which the British Cabinet 
took until Winston Churchill became 
Prime Minister in 1940, after the fall of 
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Prance, were well described as being “too 
little and too late’—always too little 
done, and always at too late a time. 

Iam afraid that the present adminis- 
tration, in postponing the desirable tax- 
reduction action from March to May or 
until next fall or until the following 
year, may have subjected itself to the 
judgment of being “too little and too 
late.” 

I think so much of our President that 
I hope he will not be placed in the cate- 
gory with Neville Chamberlain and 
Stanley Baldwin as an apostle of a 
policy which failed to meet the problems 
as they occurred. 

In this connection, I ask the same 
question that the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] asked some 
days ago: Must we wait for the 
economy to fall flat on its face, before 
we act?” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, be- 
guiled as I always am by the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, let me say that I was especially af- 
fected by his description of the poor la- 
dies on their knees, suffering, while the 
rich cover themselves with diamond 
tiaras and with blue mink or fox furs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said sables. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The only sable that 
is in the Senate is to be found on the 
sable-bedecked, black, funereal clothes 
of the distinguished Senator from IMi- 
nois, when he cloaks himself in gloom, 
and glooms so much that he would not 
even take an interruption for a note of 
optimism. 

I say to the Senator from Mlinois, 
Dear Sir, please go back to your late 
leader.” I am not a disciple of his, and 
I seldom quote him. But he did say one 
thing I shall quote: 

There is nothing to fear but fear itself. 


Mr. President, let us consider the poor 
people for whom the heart of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois bleeds. The Senator 
from Illinois has told us, “They are not 
affected by reductions in the tax on 
jewelry. They are not affected by re- 
ductions in the tax on furs. This tax 
reduction bill is for the rich, for the 
carriage trade“. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For the Cadillac 
trade. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; the Senator 
from Illinois says, This tax reduction 
bill is for the Cadillac trade, for the 
people who go into fancy shops and buy 
sable and mink and other expensive 
furs, and cover themselves to the elbows 
with diamond bracelets.” Dear Sena- 
tor, if that did not come out of your 
mouth I would call it sheer claptrap— 
and it is still claptrap, even though it 
comes out of your mouth. 

The Senator should know that 75 per- 
cent of the purchases of jewelry go to 
ordinary people who buy costume jewel- 
ry, and not diamonds with which to be- 
deck themselves from their wrists to the 
elbows. Seventy-five percent of the fur 
business is of a similar nature. It con- 
sists of rabbits, muskrats, and so forth, 
not mink. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not sable? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not sable. The Sen- 
ator wears the only sable I know of. He 
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is as gloomy as an old country funeral, 
with black sable waving from the top 
of the hearse, and mourners hired who 
croak, not so eloquently and so nicely as 
the Senator does, but they croak and 
lament. They are professional mourners. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado reminds me of a sophisticated 
rhetorician intoxicated by the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cannot make suit- 
able comment for the Recorp, but that 
puts me in bad shape, does it not? 

Let us cut out the “bunk” about how 
this tax bill is for the benefit of the rich, 
and how it oppresses the poor. Seventy- 
five percent of the tax reduction on so- 
called luxuries helps the ordinary per- 
son who bedecks herself with costume 
jewelry, sometimes called “junk” jewelry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But also with dia- 
monds and other precious gems. Then 
what about the cabaret tax? Is it the 
poor folks who spend their money on 
such things? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The cabaret tax is 
not a den-of-sin tax. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not say it is a 
den-of-sin tax, but how many working- 
men go to the Stork Club, the Twenty- 
one Club, and other such places, where 
gay blades like the Senator from Colo- 
rado are wont to congregate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I appreciate the com- 
pliment relative to gaiety. The Senator 
from Illinois causes me to think very 
nostalgically. 

The Senator talks about the Stork 
Club and other such places. His mind 
is preoccupied, for some strange reason, 
with the Stork Club and other fancy 
clubs where, I assume, curvaceous and 
attractive girls gather. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I 
have never been in a night club in my 

e. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Nor have I for many, 
many years. However, the Senator's 
mind keeps going back to more youth- 
ful days, when, perhaps, he thought of 
those things. The Senator is thinking 
of expensive entertainment. I assume 
the Senator would not think about the 
drinks, but he would think about tipping 
and spending lavishly—paying out all 
kinds of money for entertainment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For one who has 
never thought about these matters, the 
Senator from Colorado seems to have 
had his imagination very specifically de- 
veloped. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Illinois has stimulated my imagination. 
His mind is strangely preoccupied with 
elegant clubs like the Stork Club, and 
the Twenty-one Club—is that the right 
name? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Twenty-one 
Club, according to Walter Winchell. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At any rate, that is 
what the Senator is thinking about. 
There bejeweled women congregate—I 
suppose. There is a very toothsome 
chorus line out in front—I suppose. 
They have acts of various types. 

No, Senator; this tax hits the people 
who provide a little modest entertain- 
ment in an effort to keep their restau- 
rants going. They are people, like every- 
one else. They have employees. They 
employ cooks, chefs, waiters, dishwash- 
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ers, and housekeepers. They have taxes 
to pay. They must pay interest at the 
bank. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
luxuries of the wealthy furnish the main- 
tenance of the poor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Perhaps. However, 
I do not believe in the trickle-down 
theory with which the Senator from Illi- 
nois also seems to be preoccupied. I 
believe in going both ways. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would object to the 
trickle-down operation as compared with 
the percolate-up theory which is what 
we Democrats favor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has brought up 
a vision of sensual delights. It really 
has no place in connection with this 
bill, because the great amount of taxes 
paid on furs, jewelry, and cabaret ad- 
missions is paid by ordinary people to 
ordinary people, to serve some legiti- 
mate purpose. I merely wished to clear 
the air a little. Again I say that if such 
talk had not come from the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, whom I respect 
and admire, I would call it demagog- 
uery. 

The Senator can see, now that my 
glass of milk has fallen from my desk, 
what I drink. It is milk. Let there be 
no implication that I might be tempted 
by the delights afforded by rich night 
clubs—delights which seem to intrigue 
the Senator so much. 

A while ago I asked the distinguished 
Senator about our present unemploy- 
ment situation. I knew that he would 
refer to a certain figure, namely, 8 per- 
cent. I will tell the Senate the reason 
why in just a moment. It is my under- 
standing that at the present time, as 
of March, in 230 tested areas, there is 
5.8 percent unemployment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For March? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For March. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those are new fig- 
ures. When were they issued? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. These figures were 
handed to me on March 24, 1954. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is today. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is today. The 
Senator cannot get any more recent fig- 
ures than that. For February 1954, in 
68 areas, the percentage is 5.3. For a 
sample of 230 areas, the figure is 5.8 per- 
cent. That is as of March 1954, and the 
authority is the Economic Indicator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the total? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The total is 5.8 per- 
cent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the absolute 
number? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not know the 
number. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the February fig- 
ure is 3.7 million, that is about 5.5 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The old February 
figure was 5.3 percent, for a sample of 
68 areas. The new figure is for 230 areas 
and is 5.8 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is an increase 
of one-half of 1 percent. The total, or 
over 300,000 more, would be the 4 mil- 
lion, plus those temporarily laid off, plus 
those working part time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very much in- 
terested in the figure of four million- 
plus. I do not recall the Senator from 
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Illinois ever breaking his heart over a 
similar degree of unemployment in 1949. 
I heard his explanation as to why the sit- 
uations were different. That was after 
World War II, the time when 90 econ- 
omists—I do not remember offhand, but 
I intend to find out, whether the distin- 
guished Senator included himself 
came to Washington with their tear bot- 
tles. They wore funereal garb. This 
country was going to hell right away. 
The 90 economists were almost unani- 
mous—was the Senator from Illinois 
among them? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Thank goodness, the 
Senator from Illinois was not among 
them. Thus we may still credit a sub- 
stantial amount of validity to the Sena- 
tor's opinions. However, they all came 
to Washington, hearings were held, and 
they filled the record with weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. They 
said this country was doomed, that it 
was all gone, because we were going to 
make a transition, the result of which 
would be terrible. We made that tran- 
sition. But we had 4,900,000 unemployed 
in 1949. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator con- 
fusing 1945 and 1946 with 1949? He 
jumps from the end of the war to 4 years 
later. In February 1950 the figure was 
4.6 million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am talking about 
unemployment in 1949. What was it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. About 4.6 million in 
February 1950. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was a recession, 
and the Senator from Illinois said it was 
a recession. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Oh, Mr. President, 
when at that time the Senator called it 
a recession, it was all right, but the same 
amount of unemployment under the 
present administration is a terrible, un- 
mitigated disaster. There goes the Sen- 
ator again with his finger pointing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said it was a reces- 
sion in both cases. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, per- 
haps I should not say this, but good 
naturedly I must ask the Senator not to 
clutch at the book I have in my hand. 
What I have to say will soon develop. 

The Senator from Illinois a short time 
ago said he was assuming that at present 
there is 8 percent unemployment. Mr. 
President, here is something in which a 
psychologist would be very much in- 
terested. It shows the evil effect of 
writing books, because then the author 
must subconsciously justify what he has 
put in writing. Here is what the Sena- 
tor said. This book is by Dovuctas, the 
Senator from Illinois. It is called 
Economy in the National Government, 
By DoucLas. I have heard some nice 
things said of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It never sold very 
well. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We are talking about 
Government deficits. I read from page 
253: 

If we were to create governmental deficits 
every time unemployment rose above 3 per- 


cent, we would be operating under a deficit 
nearly all the time. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I continue to read: 

The question then develops whether that 
would be a healthy circumstance. It is con- 
tended by some that, as long as the total an- 
nual interest payments upon public debt do 
not form an increasing proportion of the na- 
tional income, there is no real danger. There 
is undoubtedly something to this conten- 
tion. 

An increase in public debt is, however, not 
a desirable end in itself. 


Remember, Mr. President, that the 
Senator’s amendments, under his own 
theory, would increase our debt by a half 
billion dollars. 

Now he says that an increase in the 
public debt is, however, not desirable. It 
is a bad habit to write a book; is it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. That is very 
good. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator still 
thinks so? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam even more con- 
vinced now that there is a lot of sense 
to it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I read further: 

Moreover, it would be dangerous con- 
stantly to increase the public debt in time 
of peace when the prospect of war still 
hangs over us, because during the time of 
war further enormous increases always occur. 
Unless we provide a margin of safety in 
peacetime for the war which may occur, we 
are likely to be in great trouble if and when 
such a war breaks out. 

To use deficit financing in order to drive 
unemployment down below 6 percent is 
therefore very dangerous. It will tend to do 
far more harm through inflation than the 
good it will do by absorbing some of those 
who are unemployed from seasonal and 
transitional causes. 

For in a period when unemployment is 
less than 6 percent, there is no real supply 
of workers ready to go into productive 
activity. 


I interpolate to say that I have always 
admired intensely a profession which can 
grab figures out of the air. Six percent, 
Mr. President; not 5%, not 644, not 7, 
not 4, but 6, and it is put in a book. 
There is a divine afflatus which seems to 
guide the writing hand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
prefer to have it 5 percent? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELKER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield? Senators will ob- 


serve the regular order. 

Mr. In context it would 
be of no more use to say 5 percent, or 
any other figure. Perhaps at another 
time I may be glad to accept the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion, but I should like to 
keep it in reserve, if I may. I am point- 
ing out that it has no particular sig- 
nificance, but why should the Senator 
Say 6 percent? It is not 6% percent or 
5 percent or 44% percent. He says, “It is 
6 percent. How do I know? Well, from 
a big bunch of papers that someone 
has handed to me, or by some divine 
affiatus, or by some sort of inspiration 
that comes from a source on high.” 

Let us go ahead with the 6-percent 
business: 

To use deficit financing in order to drive 
unemployment down below 6 percent is 
therefore very dangerous, It will tend to do 
far more harm through inflation than the 
good it will do by absorbing some of those 
who are unemployed from seasonal and tran- 
sitional causes, 
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For in a period when unemployment Is less 
than 6 percent— 


Not 5%, not 4, not 7. It must be 6. 
It is as though the Senator was shooting 
crap and calling for a number; 6 is the 
number. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, being 
a devout member of a religious faith, I 
must say that I have not shot craps, as 
the Senator from Colorado intimates. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Illinois does not know anything about 
night clubs, he says, and now he admits 
that he does not know anything about 
crap shooting. Soon the Senator will 
disclaim any knowledge or interest in 
many activities in which many people 
engage, and he will then stand in an 
exalted sort of position, and we will all 
have to act like disciples of Father Divine 
in his presence. Good Father, please 
spare us from that. 

To use deficit financing in order to drive 


unemployment. down below 6 percent is 
therefore very dangerous. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
read that. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I am coming to the 
repetition of the author. 

To use deficit financing in order to drive 
unemployment down below 6 percent is 
therefore very dangerous. * * * 

For in a period when unemployment is less 
than 6 percent, there is no real supply of 
workers ready to go into productive activity. 
Instead, the unemployed are primarily either 
the hard core of the perennially unemployed, 
such as the handicapped, and the transi- 
tionally unemployed for whom job openings 
exist. Since there is no real idle supply of 
labor, extra money pumped— 


This all turns on 6 percent— 


extra money pumped into the economy by 
budgetary deficit cannot appreciably increase 
production. Rather, it will be used to bid up 
the prices on the available supply of goods 
and services, and hence it will bring about 
inflation. 

There is a further zone of uncertainty 
within which we do not know what is going 
to happen. 


I interject with a little partisan note, 
not out of my heart, but because the 
Senator from Illinois made a partisan 
speech today. I merely wish to say that 
these things we are worrying about de- 
veloped during a preceding administra- 
tion which was not Republican. A na- 
tional debt and interest rates and inter- 
est payments of a size that paralyze the 
Senator’s thinking, and the whole eco- 
nomic condition, was generated in an 
administration prior to the one which is 
now in office, and which is trying to pick 
up the pieces and put them together 
again, and which I think is doing a very 
good job. 

Now we come to8 percent. Eight per- 
cent, Mr. President, that mystic figure 
which occurred to the Senator when he 
was thinking about what he should say 
in answer to my question, “How much 
unemployment have we got?” Subcon- 
sciously he said to himself, “Say eight. 
In a book at one time I said eight.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado whether he has had 
any training as a psychiatrist? Other- 
wise, how can he plumb my mind? I 
might try my hand at psychoanalyzing 
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him and say he puts wit at the service 
of reaction. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I can read the 
Senator’s book, I can plumb his mind 
also, though I admit, Mr. President, it 
is difficult. [Laughter.] Which way 
does the Senator wish to take it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just as high as the 
Senator wishes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Here we come to the 
mystery. The Senator says there is a 
further zone of uncertainty within which 
we do not know what is going to happen, 
and he submits, as a rough judgment, 
that probably we should not run a gov- 
ernmental deficit unless unemployment 
exceeds 8 percent, and possibly slightly 
more than that, and he estimates the 
March figure at about 5.8 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The figure for March 
does not include the temporary layoffs. 
It will be interesting to see what the 
percentage of the temporary layoffs is 
for this month. Those temporarily laid 
off would not be permitted to work now 
if they showed up at their former jobs. 
They are eligible for unemployment- 
insurance benefits. Dr. Burns, of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, stated 
that he believed they should be counted 
as unemployed. In addition, there is a 
further number of those who, on an in- 
voluntary basis, are working only 1 or 
2 or 3 days a week. That system of 
involuntary part time is commonly used 
now by employers because when earnings 
fall below 50 percent of average earnings 
the workers are eligible for unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits. So there is a 
general practice to scale down the days 
of the week rather than to lay workers 
off. They are put on 3 days a week, 
with the result that the unemployment 
spread has been diluted through the 
whole group and the employers under the 
merit rating would not have to pay so 
much in contributions to the unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That could be cured 
by firing them out of hand. If it in- 
terferes with statistics, fire them; clear 
them out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator, with 
his gift for concealing a bad case with 
a flow of rhetoric, is ignoring the fact 
that, taking into account the part-time 
workers there is a vastly increased num- 
ber of unemployed from that which he 
quotes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is always taken 
into account in the consideration of un- 
employment statistics. I venture to say 
that the Senator perhaps made the same 
allowance in his figures of between 6 
and 8 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was thinking of the 
total number of those unemployed, in- 
cluding all three groups to which I have 
referred and not merely the first. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then the figure 
should be higher than 8 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no; at at all. 
The equivalent unemployment—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Now we are 
about equivalent unemployment. The 
Senator believes there is always a fringe 
area where people work half the time, 
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or 3 days a week. He is critical of that 
because it interferes with statistics. He 
now says that if we take all that into 
account, the figure should be raised. 
Perhaps we should raise the Senator's 
figure to 10 or 12 percent? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us measure the 
actual amount. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is graven on stone 
tablets. The Senator said 8 percent, and 
I will hold him to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator 
raise the present figure to 10 percent? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; I only suggested 
it. I was wondering whether the figure 
should not have gone that high in the 
Senator’s book. But the Senator says, 
“No.” We have not got 8 percent; we 
have 5½ or 5.8 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I should like to point 
out that again the Senator is disregard- 
ing the temporary layoffs and the part- 
time workers. In January there were 
5.2 million persons who worked less than 
29 hours a week. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Listen, now: 

When unemployment is over 8 percent we 
should have a deficit, and when it is under 
6 percent there should be a surplus. 


Are we having a surplus or a deficit? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We now have a defi- 
cit. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And we have had one 
how long—for the past 20 years? How 
many years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had a deficit 
with the exception of 2 years. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For the past 20 years. 
And the Senator—I will not say he had 
the gall, because he did not say it in that 
spirit, but there was something which 
impelled him to make a partisan criti- 
cism of the administration in power. At 
one time the preceding administration 
did not spend everything they got, and 
there was a surplus. They could not 
spend the money as fast as they ex- 
pected to. 

Then there was the case where there 
was no further need to sell billions of 
war bonds which had already been is- 
sued but not purchased. 

A little fancy bookkeeping with that 
item made it look, until the facts were 
discovered, that there had been a mar- 
velous gain toward budget balancing. 

But the distinguished Senator has 
stated a very interesting point that dur- 
ing the past 20 years, despite all his lec- 
tures about the sanctity of a balanced 
budget—and I have listened to half a 
dozen such lectures here since the first 
of the year, and the Senator has almost 
impressed me—he nevertheless is now 
advocating a half-billion-dollar decrease 
in excise taxes when the national budget 
is unbalanced. Also he would not give 
the poor workingwomen the benefit of a 
reduction in a tax that would lower the 
cost of their cheap costume jewelry 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
need my handkerchief? (Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have as much right 
to plead for the poor as the Senator has. 
He has no monopoly on that. And I 


shall use my own handkerchief. 
{Laughter.] 
I pose this as not being an earth-shak- 
ing revelation, but it shows how men get 
their figures. It shows how the 8-percent 
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figure bobs up in this debate. Eight per- 
cent had to be the figure. He said 8 per- 
cent, and he said it in a book. When he 
says it in a book, it is eternal. It will be 
the same for all time to come. It will 
influence his mind subconsciously. 

We are talking about a 10-percent tax, 
in the main. The House Ways and 
Means Committee reduced taxes to 10 
percent. I have heard that referred to 
as being a meat-ax approach. Weil, it 
is reducing taxes, call it anything one 
may like, and it reduces them to a 
level 

Mr. DOUGLAS. IS the Senator in 
favor of those reductions? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They increase the 
deficit by $950 million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But I did not write 
the book. I[Laughter.!] 

The distinguished Senator wishes to 
increase what he says is going to be a 
deficit. He wishes to increase it by a 
half-billion dollars. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ridiculous. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator says it 
is ridiculous. The Senator does not want 
to reduce the excise taxes on jewelry and 
the furs which ordinary people wear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not opposed to 
the reductions. I simply say that if we 
put through those reductions we should 
also do the other things which I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. After these 20 years 
about which we have been talking, we 
must now clean up the whole thing over- 
night. 

The Senator is forgetting facts of 
which I reminded him before and to 
which I respectfully hope he will give 
a little more attention, because they are 
verities. They cannot be disposed of in 
a book. 

The Constitution lodges the initiation 
of taxes in the House of Representatives. 
The House of Representatives is not 
infallible and, therefore, the Senate has 
the power of amendment. The Senator 
from Illinois should remember these 
things. He is speaking about a pro- 
posal which was the subject of heavy 
debate in the House, and was defeated. 
The Senator from Illinois should re- 
member also that in the final show- 
down 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the House rules on the bill prevented 
amendments from being offered on that 
bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let the Senator hold 
his horses. When the vote in the House 
was concluded, the vote was 413 to 3. 
There were only 3 misguided persons out 
of 416; or, according to the Senator’s 
theory, 413 were misguided, and 3 were 
right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am more than ever 
convinced that the Senator from Colo- 
rado is certainly sophisticated as well as 
a rhetorician. If my memory serves me 
correctly, the bill was presented to the 
House under an ironclad rule which for- 
bade or prevented amendments. The 
House never had a chance to vote on 
amendments such as are now being pro- 
posed in the Senate. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. An attempt was made 
to bring up the precise amendments 
which the Senator from Illinois has of- 
fered in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was voted down in 
committee by a strict party vote, but my 
information is that the House never was 
permitted to vote on it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The question was 
raised preliminary to the general motion 
to recommit, and it was defeated by a 
close vote, but nevertheless defeated. 
That was done by the House, which un- 
der the Constitution 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator, 


mean it was defeated by the Committee 
of the Whole? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Defeated by the 
whole House? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; was not the vote 
taken in Committee of the Whole, where 
yea-and-nay votes are not taken? 

Mr. . I do not know 
whether it was in Committee of the 
Whole or not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Colorado should know, in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, in the House, the yeas 
and nays need not be taken. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A count was taken, 
because there was a very silght differ- 
ence. I think the figure was some- 
where—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was not 413 to 3. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not say that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sen- 
ator did. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I said that was the 
final vote on the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What was the vote on 
the proposal to make the approximate 
changes which I have suggested? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let this permeate. 
On the final vote, only three Members 
of the House said the bill was all wrong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But what about the 
vote that killed the amendment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When the amend- 
ment came up, it was defeated by a close 
vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By almost a party 
vote. Was it not 213 to 200? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator can call 
it a party vote, if he wishes; but its 
having been a party vote will not make 
the ultimate passage of the bill any 
easier in the House if the Senate should 
be foolish enough to include the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. That is the point I 
wish to make. 

I desire to say a few gentle words about 
what the Constitution says with respect 
to the tax bills originating in the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That does not mean 
the Senate has no right to amend. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; the Senate has 
the right to amend. The Senator from 
Illinois knows that. 

The Senator from Illinois does not pay 
sufficient attention, I believe—I respect 
his judgment, nevertheless—to what is 
the initial source of the tax revenue leg- 
islation. 

Another point I wish to make is that 
the Senate Committee on Finance has 
been holding hearings on the bill. Has 
the Senator from Illinois ever honored 
the committee with his presence? No. 
We would have been glad to hear from 
him. But the Senator comes to the floor 
with a batch of amendments and pre- 
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sents them for the first time to anyone 
who has worked on the bill. 

I may say to the Senator that there 
may not be such educational qualifica- 
tions or brilliance in that committee as 
the Senator might desire. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No one could question 
the brilliance of the Senator from Colo- 
rado or the other members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I respectfully suggest 
that it is a very able committee. I re- 
peat: We would have been glad to hear 
the views of the Senator from Illinois. 
Why did he not submit them to the an- 
alysis of the committee at a hearing, in- 
stead of, in the first instance, bringing 
them to the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
proposals were considered in the com- 
mittee, and the very able Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] made a reserva- 
tion on this very issue? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The committee 
lacked the illumination which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Illinois 
could have given us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Georgia is more than a substitute 
for the senior Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Perhaps there is 
something about writing books which 
does such things toa man. I was speak- 
ing about the Senator from Illinois not 
coming before the Senate Committee on 
Finance and giving the committee the 
benefit of his illuminating thought. 
His response is that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] did something or 
other, and that the Senate will ask the 
Senator from Georgia about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Georgia can speak for himself. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is the point. 
Why did not the Senator from Illinois 
come before the committee and speak for 
himself? The committee will always be 
glad to hear from him. 

Instead of the Senator coming to the 
floor with a lot of statistics, which can- 
not be tested by the staff—and there is 
no better staff in tax matters in the 
United States than the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion—and which cannot be tested by the 
committee which has had considerable to 
do with taxation, why did not the Sena- 
tor submit his material to the committee 
and give the staff a chance to inspect it? 
Why bring the material into the Senate 
on the Senator’s mere ipsi dixit, and 
expect the Senate to accept it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Imay say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Colorado, that 
one reason why I did not do so was that 
I felt that the advocacy of lower excise 
taxes should be postponed until the last 
minute, lest it create a buyers’ strike. 

The second reason is that I had always 
thought the Senate was a deliberative 
body, and that it was not bound to take 
the decisions of its committees 100 


MILLIKIN. Oh, it does not 


Mr. DOUGLAS. If we do have to ac- 
cept everything, we might as well cease 
to do business as a Senate, and farm 
everything out to committees. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Illinois now switches from the specific to 
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the general. The Senator has put psy- 
chological thoughts into my head today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator al- 
low me to analyze his psychology? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will permit him to 
do so, if he will permit retaliation. 

The Senator from Illinois invariably 
comes to the floor with, let us say, a 
virtuous amendment. Let us say so, for 
the sake of argument. He does a strip 
tease with the amendment for the first 
time on the floor of the Senate. He has 
a bunch of papers on his desk. 

Where are the papers the Senator 
usually has? [Laughter.] 

He picks the papers out of a waste- 
basket, I assume. 

He says, “These are the facts. This 
is what is carved in marble. It cannot 
be changed, It is true, because I say it 
is true.” 

The Senate Committee on Finance, 
which sits and listens to statements 
about tax matters and the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, which is the finest staff in the 
United States, are not permitted even to 
look at the Senator’s proposals. 

Still the Senator from Illinois dramat- 
ically speaks about the poor washer- 
woman, and attempts to make our hearts 
melt when he talks about according to 
the rich who wear furs a privilege which 
the poor cannot enjoy. 

Let the Senator come before our com- 
mittee sometime and give us a treat. 
We will analyze his proposals in a de- 
liberative way. 

Mr. WILEY. A treat or a treatment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We will give him a 
treat, probably, and thereafter a treat- 
ment. But, be that as it may, the Com- 
mittee on Finance is a committee where 
the Senator will be courteously received. 
We shall gladly hear his statements and 
have his views analyzed by those com- 
petent to do the job. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
finished? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For the moment. I 
have the floor, but the Senator may go 
ahead. I do not wish him to take his 
seat. I desire him to take all the time 
he needs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let the Senator from 
Colorado finish. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I thank the Senator 
for that privilege; but I wish to equal 
the Senator’s own generosity. 

The taxes about which the Senator is 
talking are 10-percent taxes. I wish 
they could be reduced. I say it would 
add $500 million to the cost of this opera- 
tion if they were reduced. With very 
few exceptions, I should like to see them 
all reduced. I do not like any excise 
taxes. But, after all, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the horrors which the 
Senator portrays in his book. We must 
never forget those horrors. We must 
always keep in mind the Senator’s stric- 
tures, stated many times in his lectures 
on the Senate floor, and elsewhere, on 
the importance of the budget and of not 
having unbalanced budgets. We should 
keep that in mind. We should never 
deviate from that goal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When there is full 
employment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We should drive to 
a balanced budget. But full employ- 
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ment, or not full, it is a good thing to 
have a balanced budget. At least, if 
there is a balanced budget, then a start 
can be made to unbalance it. We al- 
ready have an unbalanced budget, and 
have had one, with 2 exceptions, for 
20 years, and the unbalanced budgets 
were not caused by the present admin- 
istration. 

Because it was the purpose of the 
House to reduce all these taxes, generally 
speaking, to a 10-percent level, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois picks into this group 
of taxes and says, “These ought to be 
reduced.” It would be nice if that could 
be done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator per- 
mit a correction? In the cases I ad- 
vanced, I wanted to have them reduced 
somewhat. The items I have mentioned 
have been given no reductions. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has dis- 
closed a tremendous misunderstanding 
of the whole bill. The purpose of the 
House was to reduce the high taxes down 
to 10 percent, the doing of which gives 
then a better equalization. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was a meat-ax cut 
of taxes above 10 percent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator de- 
sires to apply the meat-ax epithet to re- 
ducing taxes from an excessively high 
level, to 10 percent, he is welcome to do 
so; but, for goodness sake, I hope the 
Senator will not attribute the meat-ax 
epithet to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


from “Colorado believe that the present 
tax measures which are being considered 
by the House and the Senate will leave 
the budget in balance? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am hopeful. I like 
the Senator’s theme of the compensating 
element that reduction of taxes might 
bring about. I do not say the tax meas- 
ures will result in balancing the budget, 
but I say we are striving toward a bal- 
anced budget. We are making tremen- 
dous strides. I shall be glad to show the 
Senator figures. I am hopeful these 
tax reductions will increase the income 
and the activity of the economy to the 
point where there will be no real loss. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator, 
who is an outstanding expert in finance 
matters, really believe that the budget 
will be in balance after the Senate passes 
a bill reducing excise taxes, which will 
reduce the income to the Government 
by about $958 million, and after the 
House passes the revenue bill, which will 
further reduce the income of the Gov- 
ernment? 

I am asking the question so that we 
can get away from the debate over the 
book. The discussion of the book was 
very interesting, but it seems to me that 
this question is much more important to 
the American people than a discussion 
over a book which the Senator from 
Illinois wrote many years ago. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will answer the 
question of the Senator, even though, 
being covered with his mayonnaise and 
being ready to eat, he would find me 
indigestible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all; it 
would be a delectable item of food. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sure the Sen- 
ator would find himself with stomach 
qualms if he attempted to digest me. 

I think the excise bill will stimulate 
business. I do not believe the total loss 
will be $900 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator, by the way. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is talk- 
ing about fiscal 1955. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cannot say we will 
have a balanced budget at the end of 
1955, but there will be a reduced deficit 
at the end of 1955. At the end of 1955 
I think we will be in clear sight of a 
balanced budget, despite the reduction 
we have made already in income taxes, 
in excess-profits taxes, the reductions in 
the bill now under consideration, and, I 
hope, the reductions in a general tax re- 
vision bill. 

I hope and believe such reductions will 
have a stimulating effect upon business. 
I do not believe there will be a balanced 
budget at the end of 1955; but I believe 
we will then be clearly in sight of one. 
If we can bring the budget into balance 
after it has been out of balance for years, 
I think the people of the United States 
will bless us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
made a profound observation. Such a 
goal will be one which will make the 
people happy. 

I should like to ask the Senator if the 
theory behind the proposals being made 
is not one of reducing expenditures, but 
of reducing taxes and in that way to 
balance the budget. 

When the Senator said we would not 
have a loss of an estimated $950 million 
through changing the revenue laws, be- 
cause of the stimulation of new business 
activities, I gathered that the theory of 
the Senator is that the adoption of flexi- 
ble or compensatory taxes, or whatever 
adjective one may use, may act as a great 
stimulant to the economy. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It might. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is that the theory 
on which the Senator bases his argu- 
ment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How, then, does the 
Senator think there can be a balancing 
of the budget? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think we will get a 
balanced budget, first, by making a con- 
siderably greater number of reductions 
in expenditures; second, I do not be- 
lieve, generally speaking, depending upon 
the circumstances at the time, that tax 
reduction necessarily adds to the deficit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
Senator from Minnesota was saying, and 
he asked the Senator from Colorado 
whether it was a part of his belief that 
reducing taxes on a selective basis would 
act as a stimulant to the economy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It could. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why would not the 
same theory apply in the case of house- 
hold appliances as well as to furs? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator knows 
that when a little salt is added to a bowl 
of soup, it wonderfully enhances the 
flavor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean that one can put salt on the tail of 
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a muskrat or on a Siberian sable, but 
not on a washing machine? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator could go 
into the kitchen and say, “Mrs. Cook, 
you put 1 spoonful of salt in the soup, 
and you made a wonderful dish; why 
don’t you put in 4 or 5 spoonfuls?” The 
Senator's theory is that if 1 tablespoonful 
of salt is good for the soup, 3 or 4 table- 
spoonfuls will make it 3 or 4 times as 
good. If such a statement came from 
any other mouth, it would be nonsense. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 


.Colorado has proven himself to be a 


fairly good cook, but the question is, Has 
he been able to prove that, by a selective 
reduction in the excise taxes, which he 
justifies, which the Senator from Illi- 
nois justifies, and which the Senator 
from Minnesota believes is right—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The place where the 
Senator from Illinois got off was when 
he assumed the role of white horse for 
the automobile industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iknow the Senator 
was trucking around with Republican 
doctrine for a while. I think it adds a 
little bit of respectability to do so, and 
it was all right for the Senator to do it. 

If it is sound, if it is appropriate, fair 
and equitable to reduce all these excise 
taxes either those of 15 percent or those 
of 20 percent down to 10 percent, on the 
ground that they were excessive taxes 
and on the theory that such reductions 
will actually stimulate business, anyway, 
is it not appropriate, in an area where 
the tax was 10 percent, at least to make 
some reduction, if the principle of equity 
is to be followed? Secondly, when the 
Senator from Illinois can point out in- 
stances of production and consumption 
that are literally shocking in terms of 
lack of sales, and instances of the pro- 
duction and distribution problems in in- 
dustry, I ask the Senator from Colorado 
what is wrong with the Congress taking 
some initiative and trying to relieve the 
situation by removing or lowering taxes? 
What is wrong with that theory? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think it could be 
grossly wrong to do it the way desired in 
the amendments of the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
think it would be? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am assuming the 
problem which the House Ways and 
Means Committee had before it when it 
was considering the bill. The committee 
said, “We cannot go to heaven in one 
jump, so let us get rid of the worst of the 
taxes. Let us not put in a spoonful of 
salt, and then put in 4 spoonfuls of salt, 
on the theory that it will be 4 times as 
good.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Salt is a fine in- 
gredient and a valuable chemical, but 
I do not see the relevancy of it to the 
discussion. As a matter of fact, I do not 
think there is even a tax on salt; I think 
we got rid of it long ago. Instead, I 
should like to talk about the taxes the 
Senator from Colorado is discussing. 

First, would it injure the Government 
to repeal the excise tax upon durable 
consumer items, such as those listed by 
the Senator from Illinois? What would 
happen? Would it hurt the economy or 
the Government? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN, My view is that it 
would hurt. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Whom would it 
hurt? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would hurt the 
taxpayer, because it would seriously af- 
fect the Government’s revenues. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much reve- 
nue does the Senator think would be lost 
by removing the excise taxes? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That brings up the 
whole theory of compensatory benefits. 
If I could tell the Senator how much it 
would increase the national product or 
total national income, or even the income 
of a particular business, I would be the 
fair-haired boy with the sticky shirt 
front. Every economist would say, 
“There is a greater guy than Mr. Keynes. 
We have a new and greater Keynes there. 
There is someone who can tell you what 
you will lose or gain.” I cannot do that, 
nor can anyone else. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
humility of the Senator from Colorado. 
There are those of us who think he can 
come rather close to doing it. 

I support the move to do away with 
the admissions tax, and it is being done 
away with. The 10-percent tax is being 
removed because the industry is sick. 
In brilliant testimony before the Finance 
Committee, the representatives of that 
industry have proved that the industry 
is sick and faces grave problems. 

Did the Senator from Colorado vote in 
committee for removal of the admissions 
tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator from 
Minnesota talking about the proposed 
10 percent to 5 percent reduction or the 
latest formula? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam talking about 
removal of all the tax. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not support it 
in committee, but I shall support it on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What gave the 
Senator from Colorado the urge to make 
such a sudden transformation, with the 
result that, although he did not support 
that proposal in the committee, he will 
support it on the floor? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Minnesota, for 
goodness sake, let us not engage in that 
kind of fooling around. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But the Senator 
from Colorado said he will stand by the 
committee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator from 
Minnesota wants me to do a striptease 
aci — 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. At any rate, let us 
take one thing at a time, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have better 
candidates for a strip-tease act. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I, also. 

I thought that to reduce the tax was 
as much as should be done under all the 
circumstances. My committee had an 
excellent argument in favor of adopting 
the proposal which now is before the 
Senate. I find no injury to my con- 
science as a result of the version of the 
bill which now is before the Senate, and 
I shall support it, and shall be very glad 
to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Colorado that I ap- 
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preciate the fact that he sees no in- 
jury to his conscience in coming down 
from a 20-percent tax to a 10-percent 
tax to zero. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to get rid of 
all these taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Hallelujah! Then 
here is the Senator’s chance; here is 
Reverend Dovusctas, to lead the Senator 
from Colorado to salvation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The way Reverend 
Doucras will do it is to get rid of all 
sources of revenue all at once. There I 
stop. I cannot take that kind of instan- 
taneous salvation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Colorado permit me to ask a ques- 
tion at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it desirable to 
have a fictitious excise tax on commod- 
ities which are not sold; or is it better 
to have a complete removal of the ex- 
cise tax, and thereby permit the com- 
modities to be produced and sold, and 
thereby have jobs, earned income, cor- 
porate income, and dividends which can 
be given special tax treatment? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator from 
Minnesota will cite a case, I shall dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has given excellent 
testimony, which cannot be refuted, ex- 
cept by gymnastics. He has pointed out 
the drop in sales. In view of the very 
clever analysis by the Senator from Colo- 
rado of the book written by the Senator 
from Illinois—which, by the way, was 
written some years ago—how does the 
Senator from Colorado analyze the pro- 
duction and sales figures the Senator 
from Illinois has brought to our atten- 
tion; or does the Senator from Colorado 
believe that home appliances should be 
sold? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, that 
question is a rather absurd one. Of 
course, I believe that home appliances 
should be sold. Yes; I also believe that 
each housewife should have as many 
clothes driers as the circumstances of 
her family permit. 

I also believe in the Bible. I also be- 
lieve in God, home, and mother. I also 
believe in the American flag. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But what will the 
Senator from Colorado do to implement 
his beliefs? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Colorado believe in Toledo, Ohio? 
Perhaps he heard, during the Christmas 
season, the amusing phonograph record 
about a man who was convinced about 
Cleveland and Akron, Ohio, and finally 
became convinced of the existence of 
Santa Claus, but he still had his doubts 
about Toledo, Ohio. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, if I 
could have chosen the place of my birth, 
I probably would have chosen the glor- 
ious State in which I live—Colorado. 
But next to it, since I was born in Ohio, 
I would choose that State. I like almost 
everything in it. So I am in favor of 
Akron, Cleveland, and Toledo. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Very well. 
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I should like to ask a final question. 
Does the Senator from Colorado sin- 
cerely believe that by means of the re- 
moval of the excise taxes from household 
appliances and durable goods, the Treas- 
ury of the United States would be so 
seriously handicapped that the budget 
would be in a precarious situation and 
the country’s general economic tone or 
solvency would be seriously jeopardized? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Upon considering 
the present rates, in relation to other 
rates on other articles, and in relation 
to the other tax-reduction bills on which 
we have acted, the general revision bill to 
come before us, I believe the bill now 
before the Senate, as reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee, is the proper 
measure to enact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
Senator from Colorado recommend, 
then, as a means of giving effective 
stimulus to the great consumers’ and 
durable-goods industry; or is the Sena- 
tor from Colorado of the opinion that 
that industry is not in need of special 
help? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have two tax re- 
duction bills. One of them is before us 
at this time. The other will be before 
usin a few weeks. It also isa part of the 
whole program. 

I have in mind 15 different things to 
be done, if the situation should require 
them. However, they have little to do 
with the present debate, so let us not 
encumber the RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

However, surely the Senator from Col- 
orado does not contend, as a matter of 
principle, that there should not be any 
reduction in excise taxes. After all, he 
has already agreed that there should be 
some reduction in excise taxes, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So the only ques- 
tion is whether the reduction in excise 
taxes should occur in connection with 
the items listed by the Senate Finance 
Committee, or whether it should include 
the very important sector of the Ameri- 
can economy constituted by the durable- 
goods and home-appliance industries. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is one way to 
put it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not that the 
right way? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No, thatis an Icarian 
syllogism. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, that 
is too much for me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In other words, the 
Senator from Minnesota would pin wax 
wings on his own back, in an attempt to 
fly. However, because of his unsure 
base, he would land in the ocean. In 
short, I cannot say that such wings would 
be stable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not that just 
another way of saying I am all wet? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado is referring to 
Greek mythology, and is speaking of 
Icarus. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I referred to the 
Senator’s suggestion as an Icarian syl- 
logism. I thought that was the more 
scholarly way of putting it, and a much 
more polite way than to use the harsher 
expressions which might have been used. 
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Mr. President, in connection with the 
consideration of tax measures, both the 
Senate and the House must consider the 
several tax-reduction bills which already 
have been passed, and also what is likely 
to happen to the bill now before the Sen- 
ate and to other tax bills. 

We who serve in the Senate must al- 
ways remember, furthermore, the posi- 
tion taken by the House on such meas- 
ures. We in the Senate might advocate 
that most excellent additional things be 
done; but will it be possible for us to 
accomplish all at once everything we seek 
to accomplish? 

I believe it is the sentiment of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that within a 
year we probably shall make a study 
of the entire excise tax field and shall 
report bills calling for further tax relief. 

Some Senators may ask us, “Why do 
you recommend tax relief in this field 
and not in other fields?” 

I reply by saying that we do so for 
the same reason that it is impossible to 
go to heaven in one jump. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, by holding 
out hope that, in the future, cuts will 
be made in excise taxes, the result will 
be to discourage purchasing, and people 
will postpone their purchases, in the 
hope that such cuts will be made later 
on. In short, if the cuts are to be made, 
let us make them now, and thus stimu- 
late demand. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We shall make them 
before long. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado makes a strong 
argument. His weakest point is when 
he refers to what the House of Repre- 
sentatives will do. 

Although we must seriously consider 
that point, certainly we are not bound 
by what the House of Representatives 
does. Member for Member, certainly 
there is in the Senate as much persever- 
ance and stubbornness, if we may call 
it that, or ability to continue to work at 
a task until it is performed, as there is 
in the House of Representatives. If we 
get good bill here, I believe we shall 
be able to prevail, when we present our 
point to the House of Representatives. 
I do not think we should be governed by 
what the House of Representatives fa- 
vors. After all, we are always able to 
fight out these matters in conference. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, as I 
have previously pointed out, we have 
only until April 1—1 week from today— 
to get the bill through Congress and to 
the President. It would be terrible if 
we did not complete action on the bill 
by April 1—for the very reasons men- 
tioned by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senate in its 
wisdom desires to follow the suggestions 
made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], and others of us who are as- 
sociated with him, and decides to pro- 
vide for a sensible reduction in the excise 
taxes which are applied to an area of 
the economy which deserves and needs 
such relief, and to have it done in a way 
which will permit of production, distri- 
bution, and sales, then, I believe, the 
American people will see that Congress 
responds to that good judgment. At the 
present time the American people are 
not purchasing the commodities we are 
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discussing. These commodities are not 
now being purchased because, may I say, 
of taxes heaped upon them and because 
of a slowdown of the economy. This 
excise tax has been a very regressive 
tax, as the Senator himself has testified. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest to the 
distinguished Senator that the Members 
of the House of Representatives are per- 
haps smarter than we are in political 
matters, because they are more directly 
in the line of fire every 2 years. The 
Members of the House approved the 
pending bill by a vote of 413 to 3. Those 
men are going to run for reelection in 
November. They are going to face the 
people about whom the Senator is talk- 
ing. Does the Senator think there would 
have been a vote of 413 to 3 if they did 
not think this bill would please the 
people? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota says that what the 
House has done thus far is worthy, and 
to be commended. However, the fact 
of the matter is that the vote of 413 to 3 
was the final vote. There were no more 
votes, There was another vote earlier, 
however, to which the Senator has al- 
luded. Let us get the figures on that 
vote. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That was on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the purpose of 
putting new excise tax reductions in the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The real question on 
the motion to recommit in the House 
was whether the formula approved by 
the Senate Committee on Finance as to 
the tax on motion-picture theater admis- 
sions should or should not be adopted. 
However, I am frank to say that the very 
question about which the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota are 
speaking was also strongly before the 
House. But when the chips were down 
and Members of the House asked them- 
selves, “What will the people approve, 
and what will they not approve?” only 
three said, “I cannot support the bill.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Colorado is an extremely able and fair 
man, whom we dearly love. He knows 
that the final vote to which he refers 
represented the choice between no tax 
reduction and a tax reduction. That 
was the choice with respect to which the 
three who voted against the bill really 
had to do some fast thinking for them- 
selves. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, both 
the Senator from Illinois and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota are asking me some 
very personal questions. Let me ask 
them a question. Will they support the 
bill without the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think probably I 
shall, but I expect to have my amend- 
ments adopted. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But, with or without 
the Senator’s amendments, he will vote 
for the bill. How about the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HUMPHRE*. Let me say to my 
beloved friend from Colorado that in- 
deed I will support the bill without those 
amendments. But after all, if a man 
has a choice in the morning between eat- 
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ing dried biscuits and water or having 
nothing to eat, he will take the dried bis- 
cuits, However, I want a little more than 
that. My appetite is better than that. 
The American people are seeking more. 

Furthermore, the Senator stands on 
pretty thin ice when he tries to stand on 
the principle of balancing the budget. 
It is not going to be balanced for a period 
of time. He stands on a rather weak 
principle when he says that we must not 
reduce excise taxes any further. He 
has gone a long way. He has been court- 
ing deficits. 

Senators have been discussing night- 
clubs in this debate. I wish I could have 
been present to participate in that dis- 
cussion. Perhaps I could have offered 
some enlightenment from a practical 
point of view. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
only argument here is whether or not we 
should extend the principle to which the 
Senator from Colorado has applied his 
labor, namely, the principle of excise-tax 
reduction, into an area that is equally 
vitally affected, or perhaps more vitally 
affected, than those which have been 
considered. That is the only question. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On the question of 
fact, I am in disagreement. I go with 
the Senator the first step. Then he puts 
on wings and starts to fly. I cannot go 
with him. 

When the Senator goes to Minnesota 
this fall to campaign, the bill without 
these amendments will be a wonderful 
thing. He will be proud that he voted 
for it. It was amazing how people 
scampered to get under the tent when the 
showdown came. The Senator will not 
scamper. He will walk into the tent in 
a dignified manner, when he is making 
his fine speeches in his State. He will 
not forget the fact that he voted for this 
excellent measure without the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will not forget that 
he voted for this measure, which comes 
to us with 10 percent and 5 percent ex- 
cise-tax reductions. Nor will he forget, 
when he goes to the first county fair and 
looks at the stoves, the dryers, and other 
electrical appliances as they stand there 
gathering dust for lack of sales, what 
the reason is. The Senator from Min- 
nesota will raise his voice and say, 
“There stands that stove, unused, un- 
touched, unheated”— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And all because of 
the Senator from Colorado. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But, good sir, after 
you look at that stove, that dryer, or that 
refrigerator, and describe the horrible 
things which happened to the bill, you 
will still say, “I voted for the bill.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With the Douglas 
amendments. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is a question. 
That remains to be seen. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We offer the Sena- 
tor from Colorado an opportunity. I 
do not know whether “salvation” is the 
correct word; there have been a great 
many big words used in this debate. 
However, at least we offer him an oppor- 
tunity to get on the economic track 
which the Senator from Illinois has laid. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, The Senator is good 
to me. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us get rid of 
the 6 percent, or the 8 percent, and get 
down to zero in case of the durables. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is treat- 
` ing me very generously. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It appears that we 
are not going to win the Senator from 
Colorado over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater McCarran 
Anderson Gore McCarthy 
Barrett Green McClellan 
Beall Griswold Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bricker Hendrickson Morse 
Burke Hennings Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hill Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Payne 
Byrd Holland Potter 
Capehart Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson Hunt Robertson 
Case Ives Russell 
Chavez Jackson Saltonstall 
Clements Jenner Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kennedy Stennis 
Douglas Kerr Symington 
Dworshak Kilgore Thye 
Eastland Kuchel Upton 
Ellender Langer Watkins 
Ferguson Lehman Welker 
Flanders Long Wiley 
Frear Magnuson Wiliams 
Fulbright Malone Young 
George Mansfield 

Gillette Martin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 3-23-54-D and ask 
that it be stated, and that it become the 
pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, after 
line 8, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 306. Repeal of tax on refrigerators and 
quick-freeze units and on elec- 
tric, gas, and oil household ap- 
P 

(a) Repeal of taxes: Section 3405 (a) (re- 
lating to manufacturers’ excise tax on re- 
frigerators and quick-freeze units), section 
3405 (b) (relating to manufacturers excise 
tax on refrigerating and freezing apparatus), 
and section 3406 (a) (3) (relating to man- 
ufacturers’ excise tax on electric, gas, and 
oil appliances) are hereby repealed. 

(b) Floor stocks refund: Subchapter A 
of chapter 29 (relating to manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 3416. Floor stocks refund on refrigera- 
tors, quick-freeze units, and 
electric, gas, and oil household 
appliances 

“(a) In general: Where before April 1, 
1954, any article subject to the tax imposed 
by section 3405 (a), section 3405 (b), or sec- 
tion 3406 (a) (3) has been sold by the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer, and is held 
on such date by a dealer and has not been 
used and is intended for sale, there shall be 
credited or refunded (without interest) to 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer an 
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amount equal to the tax paid by such man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer on his sale 
of the article, if such manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer— 

“(1) has paid such amount as reimburse- 
ment to the dealer who held such article on 
April 1, 1954; and 

“(2) files claim for such credit or refund 
before August 1, 1954. 

“(b) Definition of dealer: As used in this 
section, the term ‘dealer’ includes a whole- 
saler, jobber, distributor, or retailer. For the 
purposes of this section, an article shall be 
considered as ‘held by a dealer’ if title there- 
to has passed to such dealer (whether or not 
delivery to him has been made), and if for 
purposes of consumption title to such article 
or possession thereof has not at any time 
been transferred to any person other than 
a dealer. 

“(b) Limitation on eligibility: No person 
shall be entitled to credit or refund under 
this section unless he has in his possession 
such evidence of the inventories with respect 
to which he has made the reimbursements 
described in subsection (a) as may be re- 
quired by regulations prescribed under this 
section. 

“(d) Penalties and administrative proce- 
dures: All provisions of law, including pen- 
alties, applicable in respect of the taxes im- 
posed under sections 3405 (a), 3405 (b), and 
3406 (a) (3) shall, insofar as applicable and 
not inconsistent with this section, be appli- 
cable in respect of the credits and refunds 
provided for in this section.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
there may be some Senators now in the 
Chamber who did not hear the discus- 
sion earlier in the afternoon, I hope I 
may be pardoned for saying that this 
is a proposal to remove the 10-percent 
tax on household appliances. It would 
apply to such items as refrigerators, 
cooking ranges and stoves, fans, water 
heaters, flatirons, air heaters, electric 
blankets, grills, toasters, broilers, mixers, 
juicers, food choppers and grinders, 
clothes dryers, dehumidifiers, dishwash- 
ers, floor polishers, waxers, mangles, 
garbage disposals, power lawnmowers, 
home freezers, and similar articles, 
which are not luxuries, but which are in 
many cases absolute necessities. The 
amendment would help the American 
housewife and also help the industries 
which have been most severely hit by 
the contraction. I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much tax rev- 
enue would be lost if the amendment 
were agreed to? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Approximately $150 
Million, assuming the same volume as 
last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that the amend- 
ment is one of a series of amendments 
which I understand the Senator from 
Illinois intends to propose, and which 
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would, if adopted, deprive the Treasury 
of about $600 million in revenue. 

This particular amendment affects 
electrically motor-driven fans, refrigera- 
tors, quick-freeze units, dishwashers, 
blanket sheets, electric belt-driven fans, 
electric air heaters, not including fur- 
naces, electric dehumidifiers, electric 
motion- or still-picture projectors, elec- 
tric garbage disposals, power lawn 
mowers, and many other items. 

As to those items the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax would be eliminated. All such 
items were considered by the House. To 
take one part of a combined series of 
items, as proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, such as this list, 
would cost the Treasury $205 million. 

I suggest, in view of the other reduc- 
tions in the bill, that we cannot afford 
this amendment. 

I also suggest that if we so complicate 
the bill, it will never get through confer- 
ence and to the President by April 1, 
which is 1 week from today. Because of 
the great uncertainty, I think all the 
amendments should be defeated. 

Mr.GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
rise to discuss the amendment. I rise 
to explain that in the Committee on 
Finance I reserved the right to move to 
strike out certain items from the bill 
and to include certain other items, the 
excise taxes on which had not been re- 
duced at all. This list happens to be 
the one which I then had in mind and 
thought most about, and which I had 
considered most carefully. 

I shall vote for the amendment. I 
am not saying that I shall vote for the 
other amendments. I would vote for 
the amendment if the tax were reduced 
only down to 5 percent. But I shall 
vote for the amendment in the form in 
which it is offered, for the simple reason 
that there has been a great falling off in 
the manufacture and distribution of the 
particular products named in the list. 
Because of the excise tax, the items have 
to a great extent become prohibitive for 
many purchasers who would like to buy 
them. They are not conveniences; they 
are necessities. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator 
remember seeing in the Washington 
newspapers advertisements of cut-rate 
sales on these very items? The items 
were advertised at 35, 40, 45, and 50 
percent below list prices, showing 
plainly that there existed overstocked 
inventories on the part of manufac- 
turers. The manufacturers could not 
sell the items, and they were disposing 
of them through cut-rate sources. I 
wonder if the Senator from Georgia has 
seen such advertisements. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have seen such ad- 
vertisements. From my own experinece, 
I have observed that there has been al- 
most a cessation of distribution in the 
primary local markets. 

Mr. President, I have just a word to 
say on the merits. Of course, many of 
these excise taxes should be reduced. 
There were many reductions in excise 
taxes made by the House which can 
hardly be justified, and which provide 
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for reductions on strictly luxury and 
semiluxury goods. I do not find it in my 
heart to vote against an elimination of 
taxes on necessities of life, items which 
are essential to the comfort of the home, 
and also to vote to retain a cut of 50 per- 
cent on furs, jewelry, admissions, and 
various other luxuries and semiluxuries. 

Regardless of whether one is an econo- 
mist or not, at a period when key in- 
dustries are producing at about 25 to 30 
percent under capacity, what the pro- 
ducing and distributing end of industry 
needs—and no one else need tell me to 
the contrary—is customers who are will- 
ing and able to buy. Adoption of the 
amendment would provide such cus- 
tomers, because it would effect reduc- 
tions in prices of such necessities, and 
it would stimulate that production. 
That, of course, would have a tendency 
to maintain employed labor. 

Irepeat what I have stated before, that 
the wealth of the United States, after all, 
is not in anyone’s balanced method of 
promoting industry and taking care of 
the taxpayer; the wealth of the country 
is in the profitably employed time of the 
American people. When we get away 
from that basis we get on unsound 
ground and into an unsound area in tax 
making. 

So I repeat, Mr. President, what in- 
dustry now needs, and what those who 
work in industry and those who distrib- 
ute the products of industry need, is cus- 
tomers who are willing and able to buy. 
So I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia to 
the fact that the amendment includes 
refrigerators, deep freezers, and air-con- 
ditioners, which, although highly desira- 
ble, can hardly be considered as indis- 
pensable necessities. 

I also invite attention to the fact that 
the loss in revenue, if the amendment 
were enacted, would be about $205 mil- 
lion, which includes items like those I 
mentioned, which the Senator may not 
have incuded in his compilation. 

Mr. GEORGE. My undertanding of 
the provision is that it applies to non- 
commercial items. They are limited to 
machines and household appliances of 
that type. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. My question is, if the in- 
come to the Government is reduced by 
$500 million, or, by subsequent legisla- 
tion, two or three billion dollars more, 
will the budget be in balance this year? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not think the 
budget will be in balance. Is the Sena- 
tor referring to the fiscal year which 
ends this June? 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I mean the coming 

ear. 
7 Mr. MILLIKIN. If the Senator from 
Vermont is referring to the fiscal year 
1955, I do not believe the budget will be 
in balance then, but I believe and hope 
very much that we will be in clear sight 
of being in balance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Government 
have sufficient funds with which to pay 
its bills as they come along? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course I hope so. 
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Mr. AIKEN. In other words, will it 
be necessary to increase the debt limit? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That I do not know. 
I hope not. I think we can solve many 
of our budgetary problems by making 
further reductions in expenditures. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Finance Com- 
mittee any inclination to favor increas- 
ing the debt limit? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have not heard any 
change of opinion expressed in the 
committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose the Govern- 
ment’s expenses continue at the same 
rate, and suppose the revenue decreases, 
and suppose that along about October 
the Government runs out of money, and 
is unable to borrow more money because 
of the limitation on the debt. What will 
happen then? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When we reach the 
point where we cannot borrow more 
money because of the debt ceiling, we 
shall have to get permission to borrow 
more. 

I thought the Senator from Vermont 
was asking about the opinion of the 
Senate Finance Committee. I reply by 
saying that I think the Finance Com- 
mittee now has the same opinion it has 
had before. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if appropriations 
continue to be large and if the Govern- 
ment runs out of money, will not the 
ensuing situation be about as bad as any 
situation an administration could pos- 
sibly face? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not like to 
face it. The situation may not be as 
catastrophic, within some limits, as some 
persons may think. But I prefer not to 
have the debt limit increased. 

The three amendments already pro- 
posed or suggested by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] would result in 
revenue losses of $550 million. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to know 
whether the Finance Committee is will- 
ing either to have the debt limit raised 
or to provide sufficient funds for the 
operation of the Government. I should 
like to have that information before a 
vote is taken on the question of any 
further reductions in taxes, or even be- 
fore a vote is had on the version of the 
bill reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not believe the 
Finance Committee favors increasing the 
debt limit. I think the committee be- 
lieves a reduction of taxes is warranted. 
There is a belief that a reduction of taxes 
will be an encouragement to business, 
and will generate desirable forces in the 
economy. But I cannot say the Finance 
Committee believes in or would favor an 
increase in the debt limit. 

Mr. AIKEN. That matter has 
troubled me very much, because appar- 
ently, as I understand, some persons are 
perfectly willing to have the Govern- 
ment’s revenue reduced, as opposed to 
increasing the debt limit sufficiently to 
make it possible for the Government to 
have sufficient funds with which to pay 
its bills. It seems to me that represents 
a very serious situation which can cause, 
sometime this fall, extremely serious em- 
barrassment to those in charge of op- 
erating the Government, paying the 
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Government’s expenses, and keeping the 
national economy on an even keel. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The argument which 
has been well presented by the Senator 
from Vermont, has also been presented 
by others. 

The theory of the House of Represent- 
atives was that a group of taxes is gross- 
ly excessive and is hurting business and 
is causing unemployment. 

Mr. AIKEN. In view of the explana- 
tion given by the Senator from Colorado, 
it seems to me the only course for us to 
follow is to be opposed to any further 
reductions in revenue, unless we know 
that the Senate Finance Committee and 
the other Members of the Senate are 
willing to provide, either by an increase 
in the debt limit or otherwise, means for 
the Government to pay it bills, I do not 
think we can take any other position and 
be sound. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I could not state that 
the Senate feels that way or that the 
Senate Finance Committee feels that 
way, and I will not do it. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOL- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Unfortunately, I was 
obliged to remain, with other Senators, 
in the Appropriations Committee this 
afternoon, in hearing testimony on 
various appropriation items. Therefore, 
I did not have an opportunity to hear 
all the explanation of the amendment. 

What justification is there for reduc- 
ing or removing in its entirety the ex- 
cise tax to which the amendment re- 
lates? I think that information will be 
of help to us. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us divide that 
subject into two parts. First, there is a 
series of taxes which are higher than 
10 percent; they run up to 20 per- 
cent 

Mr. THYE. And to 25 percent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; to 25 percent. 
The House decided to reduce all of them 
to 10 percent, because the present tax is 
exorbitantly high, hurts business, is de- 
creasing employment, and is unfair and 
inequitable. 

Mr. THYE. There is such a tax on 
telephones. Certainly a telephone call 
between parents and child could be con- 
sidered very important, but an excise 
tax is applied to it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have recom- 
mended a reduction in the tax on tele- 
phone calls, both local and long distance; 
and we have also recommended a reduc- 
tion in the tax on telegrams. 

Mr. THYE. What are the other items 
or articles regarding which the Senator 
from Colorado believes a reduction or 
the entire elimination of excise taxes is 
essential to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual or of a particular segment of the 
economy? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under the present 
law, the tax rate on furs is 20 percent. 
We recommend that it be reduced to 10 
percent. It has been shown that 75 or 
more percent of the benefit of such a re- 
duction will not go to the purchasers 
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of mink and sable and to other rich per- 
sons who may be said to load down them- 
selves with furs, but that the great ma- 
jority of the revenue from the tax comes 
from ordinary people who have a piece of 
fur on a cloth coat. 

Mr. THYE. I have received numerous 
communications from small ranchers 
who raise mink. They say this tax has 
been driving them out of business. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes; we have re- 
ceived such testimony for several years; 
I refer to the fur ranchers. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In the case of the 
excise tax on costume jewelry, we recom- 
mend a reduction from 20 percent to 
10 percent. The criticism may be made 
that such a tax reduction will amount 
to favoring the rich, the people who vir- 
tually cover themselves from wrist to el- 
bow with diamond bracelets, the people 
who purchase diamond tiaras. How- 
ever, most of the benefit of that tax re- 
duction will accrue to most of the people 
who wear costume jewelry. 

Mr. THYE. That tax reduction will 
apply, for instance, to class rings, on 
which high school graduates today must 
pay a tax. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Thatiscorrect. This 
reduction involves the entire field of 
costume jewelry, jewelry for which the 
women of the country have a great lik- 
ing. I do not know that some so-called 
luxury items may not be included, but 
from 75 to 80 percent of the benefit of 
this tax reduction will go to the average 
person. Almost every woman has some 
jewelry or some piece of fur on some kind 
of a coat. 

Along with furs and jewelry we are 
reducing from 20 percent to 10 percent 
the tax on luggage. The item includes 
handbags and I am sure the ladies will 
be very pleased to have that reduction. 

We recommend a reduction from 20 to 
10 percent in the tax on toilet prepara- 
tions. 

Then we come to the manufacturers’ 
excise taxes. We recommend that the 
tax on sporting goods be reduced from 
15 percent to 10 percent. I think that 
item will be subject to an amendment 
to be submitted later on. 

Next we come to the so-called mechan- 
ical pencils and pens and lighters. Pen- 
cils and pens are particularly used by 
children. We recommend that that tax 
be reduced from 15 percent to 10 percent. 

We reduced the excise taxes on elec- 
tric light bulbs and tubes, which every- 
one uses, from 20 percent to 10 percent. 
We reduced the excise tax on pistols and 
revolvers from 11 percent to 10 percent; 
on firearms shells and cartridges, from 
11 percent to 10 percent; and on cameras, 
lenses, and film, from 20 percent to 10 
percent. 

Mr. THYE. In other words, a reduc- 
tion of 1 percent on certain items such as 
pistols, shotguns, and the like? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. It 
has been suggested that we do away with 
that particular reduction. I think that 
subject will be developed by a Senator 
who will later offer an amendment. 

We reduced the excise tax on long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and on telegrams 
to 10 percent; on transportation of per- 
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sons, from 15 percent to 10 percent. 
Leases of safe deposit boxes we left alone. 

Also we have reduced the excise tax on 
cabarets from 15 percent to 10 percent. 
It was explained that cabarets are not, 
as is sometimes said, necessarily places 
of evil. The hotel industry has rooms 
devoted to respectable entertainment, 
which come under the description of 
cabarets. They employ musicians, cooks, 
and so forth. So it was felt that there 
should be a reduction in connection with 
that item. 

The House reduced the excise tax on 
club dues and initiation fees. The Senate 
committee restored the tax on those 
items because it would be a little difficult 
to make an argument that club dues or 
initiation fees are really indispensable. 

Those are the main categories in which 
reductions were recommended by the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. LEHMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield first to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask the distinguished 
Senator if it is not true that our aid to 
foreign countries this year was roughly 
$5 billion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is true. 

Mr. LANGER. If we cut that in two 
next year, we can absorb the loss of 
revenue incident to the pending amend- 
ment and all the other amendments 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois has offered, and be money ahead. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If we can eliminate 
many of our expenditures we can get rid 
of a great many taxes. The point is 
that that is not the situation at present. 
We must preserve a sound fiscal and 
monetary situation from now until then. 

Mr. LANGER. We are sending the $5 
billion abroad at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Thatiscorrect. The 
taxpayer pays. There is considerable 
argument to the effect that we are get- 
ting our money’s worth, but I think the 
consensus of opinion is that we should 
eliminate all general grants of aid and 
restrict our grants of aid to military 
assistance and to the less objectionable 
point 4 programs. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Earlier in the after- 
noon I listened to a very interesting col- 
loquy between the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas]. It was argued by the 
Senator from Colorado that the pro- 
posed further reduction in excise taxes 
would increase the deficit. That was 
the reason why the Senator opposed it. 

Under those circumstances, I was 
wondering how we could justify the fact 
that the administration has permitted 
the excess-profits tax to lapse, which 
has cost the Treasury of the United 
States great sums of money. It is now 
proposed to forgive to a certain extent 
the tax on dividends paid to stockholders 
of corporations, again resulting in a 
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very great loss in revenues and an in- 
crease in the deficit. There has been a 
loss of revenue in connection with other 
similar taxes; and yet the administration 
refuses to accept a reduction of this 
kind, which would help the little fellow. 

I wish to say very strongly that I do 
not believe that an inspiration or impetus 
to industry will trickle down from the 
top. I believe it must come from the 
bottom, through additional buying power 
on the part of the people. I was won- 
dering how the distinguished chairman 
of the Finance Committee could justify 
what he has agreed to—or has not pro- 
tested against—and oppose the proposed 
further reduction in excise taxes, not on 
luxuries, but on necessities. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator asks me 
to justify it. I find no difficulty what- 
ever. 

For example, we are reducing the ex- 
cise taxes on furs. As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, that is not limited to mink, 
sable, and other expensive furs. We 
are reducing the excise tax on furs from 
20 to 10 percent. Who gets the benefit? 
The millions of women who have an in- 
expensive fur coat, or a piece of fur on 
their cloth coats. That is not a benefit 
which trickles down from the top. That 
reaches down to the grassroots. 

When we talk about jewelry, we are 
not talking about diamond bracelets, 
necklaces, or tiaras. We are not talking 
about women who bedeck themselves 
with expensive bracelets. We are talk- 
ing about costume jewelry, which pro- 
duces from 75 to 80 percent of the reve- 
nue resulting from the tax on jewelry. 
That is not a benefit which trickles down. 
That affects our ordinary citizens at the 
grassroots. I am trying to set at rest 
the argument about benefits trickling 
down. 

We talk about sporting goods. Low- 
income people, middle-income people, 
and rich people buy sporting goods, such 
as baseballs, tennis racquets, and all 
kinds of game material. That is not a 
trickling-down operation. That also 
affects the great mass of the people. 

Another example is mechanical pencils 
and pens, That reduction affects school- 
children. That is not a trickling down. 

Everyone is interested in electric light 
bulbs and tubes. It is a pretty poor 
family which does not have some electric 
lights. They do not represent a luxury 
item. That is something used generally. 

A reduction is proposed in the tax on 
cameras, lenses, and film. Some cam- 
eras are so inexpensive that they can be 
widely enjoyed. The people who use 
cameras are, generally speaking, all 
kinds of people, not merely rich people. 

When we come to such items as local 
telephone calis, they affect the people at 
the grassroots. The same is true of 
long-distance calls. I know something 
about that subject. Women talk to their 
children by long-distance telephone. 
When there is sickness, families use the 
long-distance telephone. The ordinary 
businessman—not exclusively the rich 
tycoon—uses long-distance telephone 
calls. It is absurd to attempt this strati- 
fication of society and to say, “This per- 
son will use long-distance telephone calls 
and that one will not.” Everyone has 
occasion to use long-distance telephone 
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calls. So, these reductions involve no 
trickling down. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I want the Senator 
from Colorado to understand that I have 
no objection to the proposals to reduce 
excise taxes on the various classifications 
he has mentioned. I intend to vote for 
such reductions. However, if I recall the 
Senator’s argument earlier in the after- 
noon, it was based exclusively on the 
theory that the proposed amendments 
would reduce the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, and accordingly increase the 
deficit. I wish to get back to the fact 
that the elimination of the excess-profits 
tax, which did not benefit the small man 
in the slightest degree, has cost the Gov- 
ernment several billion dollars. I point 
out to the Senator from Colorado that 
the proposal to forgive to some extent 
the payment of taxes on dividends, al- 
though it may help me, because I have 
a substantial income—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have not done 
that yet. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It will not help the 
little fellow who has an income of two, 
three, four, or five thousand dollars, ex- 
cept in the most minor degree. If the 
Senator from Colorado is so concerned 
about the deficit—and I, too, am con- 
cerned about it—why did he agree to 
permit the excess-profits tax to lapse? 

Why does the Senator from Colorado 
favor the forgiveness of the tax—the so- 
called double taxation, although I do not 
believe it is double taxation—on divi- 
dends? It does not seem to me to be 
a consistent argument for him to make. 
That is why I shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has 
asked me a question. May I be per- 
mitted to answer it? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
New York starts out with dividends. 
Dividends are not in the bill before us. 
‘They may be in a bill that will come to 
us from the House, and goodness knows, 
we will have plenty of discussion on it 
when it does come here. I suggest that 
we consider one thing at a time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. How about the excess- 
profits tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Why not ask a ma- 
jority of the Senate? A majority of the 
Senate approved the abolition of the ex- 
cess-profits tax. A majority of the Sen- 
ate and a majority of the House approved 
a reduction of the income tax. We said 
we would reduce taxes. Tax reduction 
has been accomplished so far as excess- 
profits taxes are concerned and so far 
as income taxes are concerned and will 
be accomplished so far as some excise 
taxes are concerned. We expect to do 
more, as the budget situation permits. 

I wish to say that I did not exclusively 
base my argument on the budgetary fact 
which the Senator mentioned. I am not 
ready to accept the theory that these tax 
reductions do not have some uplifting 
effect. I challenge anyone’s authority 
to say that they will do thus and so in 
terms of exact number of dollars. How- 
ever, I would not for a moment accept 
the theory that if we reduce taxes we do 
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not help some businesses under some cir- 
cumstances and in some cases. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Colorado could inform us 
how much loss there was to the Treas- 
ury of the United States through the 
lapsing of excess-profits taxes, plus what 
the loss will be from what appears to 
be a very likely contingent, the forgive- 
ness of the tax on dividends. Can the 
Senator inform us as to that? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I shall not discuss 
the question of dividends, because we 
have nothing before us which relates to 
dividends. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
those two items alone, plus what is pro- 
posed in the pending bill—and I am not 
opposed to the reduction of excise 
taxes—would mean a reduction in the 
revenues of the country of upward of 
$6 billion? I believe I am conservative in 
my estimate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would, except for 
the compensatory value that would flow 
from a stimulation of business, which no 
one has been able to figure out. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It has been suggested on 
the floor of the Senate by the Senator 
from North Dakota this afternoon that 
these reductions might be made and then 
sufficient funds could be found to carry 
on the Government by reducing the ap- 
propriations for foreign aid, point 4 pro- 
grams, and similar programs. Can the 
Senator from Colorado say whether the 
President at the present time has au- 
thority under the law to withhold ex- 
penditures in foreign countries in the 
event funds are not available for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That I do not know. 
I would doubt it. Of course he acts 
under the law. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the money is not pro- 
vided, if the debt limit is not raised, if 
the President is required to make certain 
expenditures under the direction of Con- 
gress, what could he do, and what would 
happen? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that he 
would obey the law. I may suggest pos- 
sibly that the President does not have 
very much leeway as to when he will 
spend and when he will not spend. If 
he needs to spend money for something 
on which he does not have the power to 
spend money, let him come to Congress 
and ask for the power. We can balance 
the budget by decreasing taxes which 
hamper business and by decreasing ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. AIKEN. Particularly foreign-aid 
expenditures? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator asks, 
“If, if, if.” Well, if we do not decrease 
expenditures, if the reduction of these 
taxes does not have a stimulating ef- 
fect—and I sincerely believe it will have 
a stimulating effect, although I do not 
pretend to be able to measure the effect 
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exactly, and if, if—then we will be in a 
devil of a fix. However, I cannot accept 
all the “ifs” as a basis for my action. 

Mr. AIKEN. And the man in the 
White House would be in a devil of a fix. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The man in the 
White House would be in a devil of a fix 
and so would all of us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
of any more effective way of embar- 
rassing him? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No, I do not believe 
it would be an embarrassment to him, 
because the White House has joined in 
the pledge, which has been made, to 
reduce taxes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I re- 
gret exceedingly that it is necessary to 
vote—if it is necessary to vote—this 
evening on this amendment, or on any of 
the amendments. We began the consid- 
eration of the bill this afternoon, and 
apparently we must vote on it today, or 
on some of the amendments. I realize 
that the present legislation expires on 
April 1. However, I wish to invite the 
attention of the Members of this body to 
the fact that the bill was reported by the 
committee on last Friday. Today is 
Wednesday, and it is 5:30 in the after- 
noon. 

Why we did not take up the considera- 
tion of the bill on Monday or Tuesday, 
instead of taking up what we did take 
up, which certainly had no expiration 
date, is something I shall never under- 
stand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In the absence 
of the distinguished majority leader, who 
is in California because of his father’s 
illness, I would say that there was an 
agreement entered into between the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader 
that the New Mexico resolution would be 
considered on Monday and Tuesday of 
this week, and that the pending bill, 
which was reported last Friday, would 
be debated beginning on Wednesday. 
That is the schedule which is being car- 
ried out at the present time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon, the leader of the In- 
dependent Party, made a motion to take 
up the tax bill ahead of the New Mexico 
senatorial contest, but was voted down. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from North 
Dakota is mistaken about that. I have 
been very much opposed to displacing 
the statehood bill, and I voted yesterday 
against displacing it for the pending 
bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to have 
a little more time in which to study the 
amendment. My State is the largest 
manufacturer of refrigeration and freez- 
ing units and other items covered in the 
amendment. 

During the last 24 hours I have been 
receiving literally hundreds of telegrams 
and telephone calls, asking me to vote 
for the amendment and calling my at- 
tention to the fact that there is a great 
deal of unemployment in Indiana in 
these industries. 
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We are talking about durable goods. 
I believe the State of Indiana is the 
largest manufacturer of electric refrig- 
erators and of the other durable goods 
that are involved in the amendment. If 
it is not the largest manufacturer, it is 
certainly one of the largest. I should 
like to have a little more time to deter- 
mine whether there is a great deal of un- 
employment in the durable goods in- 
dustries in Indiana and in other States, 
and whether eliminating the tax which 
is sought to be eliminated by the 
amendment, it will help employment. 

I am frank to say that tonight I do 
not have as much information on the 
subject as I should like to have and as 
I hope to have tomorrow. 

I am interested in maintaining, so far 
as possible, full employment in America 
and in maintaining jobs. We are talk- 
ing about a 10-percent sales tax on most 
of these items. Ten percent is a pretty 
big figure. Ten percent on a $2,000 au- 
tomobile is $200. Ten percent on a $500 
refrigerator is $50. If it is a fact that 
there is a great deal of unemployment in 
the durable goods industry, we ought to 
take a good look at this matter. I am 
not saying that there is a great deal of 
unemployment. I have reason to believe 
that there may well be, but I do not 
know. 

It may be that I should have gone into 
this matter earlier. I am frank to say 
that some of my people in Indiana only 
today have invited my attention to it as 
it concerns them, and I have received 
dozens and dozens of telegrams and 
many telephone calls. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would remind the 
Senator that this is the 24th of March. 
We must get the legislation before the 
President by April 1. The delay is hav- 
ing a depressing effect on business. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate that. 
That is why I cannot understand why we 
have delayed, since last Friday, taking 
up the bill, and instead, considered an- 
other question on Monday and Tuesday. 
That could have been delayed for 10 days 
or longer. As it turned out, it might 
well have been delayed for 10 years. 
But if the Senate wishes to vote tonight, 
I shall vote for the amendment. 

If Iam given an opportunity to check 
into the whole situation as to how much 
unemployment there is in Indiana and 
what effect the amendment will have, 
I can talk to some of my people in In- 
diana who have been communicating 
with me today, and that might well 
change my mind. I am not saying I 
shall change my mind, and as it stands 
at the moment, with the information I 
now have—and it certainly does not in- 
clude all the facts—I am inclined to vote 
for the amendment as well as for the 
other Douglas amendments, because I 
am not certain that I agree with the 
philosophy of reducing excise taxes 
which are in excess of 10 percent to 
10 percent. We are now on a basis where 
a fur coat has the same excise tax on 
it as has a refrigerator. 

If there ever was any sense in impos- 
ing excise taxes in varying degree, 10, 
15, 18, and 20 percent, the same prin- 
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ciple is applicable today. On what basis 
years ago did we decide that on certain 
articles there should be excise taxes of 
20 to 25 percent, and now say the taxes 
should be all the same? 

Mr. President, I want a little time to 
think about it, and I want a little time 
to think about what effect it will have 
on unemployment in my State. There 
are possibly seven areas in Indiana at 
the moment which have been declared 
to be critical unemployment areas. In 
Indiana there are large manufacturers 
employing thousands of persons in the 
industries which we have been discuss- 
ing. 

I do not like to take this position. I 
am trying to be practical and fair about 
it. I hope we may delay the vote on the 
amendment today, so that we may have 
an opportunity to study it further. I do 
not understand the principle of placing 
refrigerators and other household dura- 
ble goods on the same basis as long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. Long-distance 
calls are used primarily by business con- 
cerns. A long-distance telephone call is 
a business expense, subject to taxation. 
Every corporation which spends a dollar 
on long-distance telephone calls pays 52 
percent tax. Weare now talking of plac- 
ing durable goods on the same basis. I 
am not prepared to say that that is the 
wrong thing to do, and I am not pre- 
pared at the moment to say it is the 
proper thing to do. I wish we might de- 
lay the matter until we have a little more 
time to make up our minds, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
hopeful that we shall not have to vote on 
the question at this time. 

I move that the Senate take a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator’s motion to take a recess until 
a fixed hour tomorrow? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, Mr. President. 
I move that the Senate take a recess un- 
til 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, have 
not the yeas and nays been ordered on 
my amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Is the motion 
to recess debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
not. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana that 
the Senate take a recess until noon to- 
morrow. [Putting the question.] In the 
opinion of the Chair, the “noes” have it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask that the question be decided by the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Obvi- 
ously, there is a sufficient second. The 
yeas and nays are ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
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(Mr. BripcEes] the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr, MALONE] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
RKNOWLAND] has been excused from the 
Senate because of illness in his family. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senators from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr, MUR- 
RAY], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 1, 
nays 84, as follows: 


YEAS—1 
Eastland 
NAYS—84 
Aiken Gore McCarran 
Anderson Green McCarthy 
Barrett Griswold McClellan 
Beall Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Monroney 
Bricker Hennings orse 
Burke Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bush Hill Neely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Payne 
Byrd Humphrey Potter 
Carlson Hunt Purtell 
Case Ives Robertson 
Chavez Jackson Russell 
Clements Jenner Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kerr Stennis 
Dworshak Kilgore Symington 
Ellender Kuchel Thye 
Ferguson Langer Upton 
Frear Lehman Watkins 
Fulbright Long Welker 
George Magnuson Wiley 
Gillette Mansfield Wiliams 
Goldwater Martin Young 
NOT VOTING—11 
Bridges Johnston, S. C. Maybank 
Capehart Knowland Murray 
Duff Lennon Sparkman 
Flanders Malone 


So the motion to recess until tomorrow 
at noon was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois on 
behalf of himself and other Senators. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I desire to 
explain briefiy my views with respect to 
the amendment. 

If the amendment were agreed to on 
the floor, other amendments, having 
equal merit, also should be considered; 
for example, the amendment to reduce 
taxes on automobiles. 

The adoption of all these amendments 
together would deprive the Federal Gov- 
ernment of between $600 million and 
$800 million in revenue. It seems to me 
that the Senate should be careful before 
it undertakes to pass a tax-reduction 
measure which would put the Govern- 
ment substantially deeper into debt. For 
my part, if I decided to vote for such a 
proposal as this, I believe I should do 
so knowing that I might feel compelled 
to vote to raise the debt limit. At this 
point, I have not decided to vote to raise 
the debt limit. Therefore, I shall vote 
“no” on this amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. May I offer an 
amendment to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is open to amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] would repeal all the taxes. I 
offer an amendment to repeal 50 percent 
of the existing taxes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly there must be a rule with respect 
to submitting an amendment in writing, 
if it is demanded. I demand that the 
amendment be put in writing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say this 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On behalf of the 
sponsors of the amendment, I may say 
that we will accept the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Illinois is advised 
by the Chair that the offerers of the 
amendment may not, except by unani- 
mous consent, accept the amendment to 
their amendment at this time, because 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
By unanimous consent, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana 
could be accepted, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the senior 
Senator from Illinois that he may be 
permitted to accept the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Indiana to 
his amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Do I correctly 
understand that Senators are estopped 
from offering an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not so understand. The 
amendment is open to amendment, but 
any amendment would have to be pre- 
sented in writing, under the rules. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment re- 
peals all existing excise taxes on re- 
frigerators, quick-freeze units, electric, 
gas, and oil household appliances. The 
amendment I just offered was to reduce 
existing excise taxes by 50 percent. I 
now ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment to reduce such taxes 3344 
percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator asks unanimous consent that, 
without offering his amendment to the 
amendment in writing, he may offer an 
amendment to reduce the existing tax 
by 3314 percent. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater McCarran 
Anderson Gore McCarthy 
Barrett Green McClellan 
Beall Griswold Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Bricker Hendrickson Morse 
Burke Hennings Mundt 
Bush Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. ill Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Payne 
Byrd Holland Potter 
Capehart Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson Hunt Robertson 
Case Ives Russell 
Chavez Jackson Saltonstall 
Clements Jenner Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kennedy Stennis 
Douglas Kerr Symington 
Dworshak Kilgore Thye 
Eastland Kuchel Upton 
Ellender Langer Watkins 
Ferguson Lehman Welker 
Frear Long Wiley 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiliams 
George Mansfield Young 
Gillette Martin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair requests that the Senator from 
Indiana send his amendment to the desk. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will be completed 
in a second. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota would not be in order, since 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Indiana is being submitted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Indiana submitted his 
amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana submitted his 
amendment. The Chair ruled it had to 
be in writing, and the Senator from In- 
diana is now submitting it in writing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the amendment been submitted in writ- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the 
amendment of Mr. Dovctas on line 10, it 
is proposed to strike out the word “re- 
pealed” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “amended by striking out ‘10 
per centum’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘5 per centum’.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I accept the amend- 
ment to my amendment and ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered on the 
amendment now pending, which is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois; and no amendment may be 
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accepted to that amendment except by 
unanimous consent. The question is—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment to the 
amendment as submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, the 
yeas and nays have not been ordered on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana to my amendment. They were 
ordered on the original amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, and the Senator from Illinois 
was attempting to accept the amendment 
to his amendment, which the Chair has 
ruled out of order except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take to conference the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, although I wish to point out that 
the House has a firm policy against fur- 
ther reducing rates which it has already 
passed on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise the Senator from 
Colorado that the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the amendment will 
have to be voted upon. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana will 
be voted on first and then the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, as amended, if it shall be amended 
will have to be voted upon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Chair 
have the pending question stated again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment has prev- 
iously been stated, but the clerk will 
state it again, for the information of 
Senators who may not have heard its 
first reading. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, in 
line 10, of the amendment submitted by 
Mr. Dovcras, on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, it is proposed to strike 
out “repealed” and insert “amended by 
striking out 10 per centum’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘5 per centum’.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois, on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, which it is proposed to 
amend, will repeal all excise taxes on 
refrigerators, quick-freeze units, and 
electrical goods and household appli- 
ances. 

Under existing law those goods are 
subject to a 10-percent excise tax. Un- 
der my amendment to the amendment 
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of the Senator from Illinois, they would 
be subject to a 5-percent excise tax. Un- 
der the amendment of the Senator from 
Tllinois. as submitted by him, those 
goods would not be subject to any excise 
tax e 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the purpose of the amendment, but 
I should like to point out to my good 
friend, the Senator from Indiana, that 
in his speed and haste he has neglected 
to consider the problem of the floor- 
stock refunds which are covered on page 
2 of my amendment. Lines 12 to 14, on 
page 2, provide that— 

There shall be credited or refunded (with- 
out interest) to the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer an amount equal to the tax 
paid by such manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter— 


And so forth. Since the taxes which 
in the past have been paid on present 
floor stocks have been 10 percent, the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
to my amendment would provide for a 
refund of 10 percent in the case. of the 
tax on floor stocks, or twice the per- 
centage reduction that would take effect 
when my amendment as amended is 
enacted. 

I hope that the Senator from Indi- 
ana, whom I know has moved with much 
haste in connection with this matter, 
will correct this. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois as fol- 
lows: on page 2, in line 14, before the 
words “the tax”, insert “one-half” so 
as to make that portion of the amend- 
ment read: 
an amount equal to one-half the tax paid 


by such manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has a right to 
modify his amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, and 
it is now modified accordingly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that, so far as I am concerned— 
and I think the other members of the 
Finance Committee take the same posi- 
tion—I am willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, offered by the Senator 
from Indiana to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. [Putting the question.] 

The modified amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois, for himself and other Sen- 
ators, as amended. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]I has been excused from the 
Senate because of illness in his family. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senators from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. MAYBANK], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], 
the Senator from Montana I Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, each of the Senators whose ab- 
sences I have announced would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—64 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Barrett Hennings Monroney 
Beall Hill Morse 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Burke Humphrey Neely 
Butler, Md. Hunt Pastore 
Capehart Ives Payne 
Chavez Jackson Potter 
Clements Jenner Purtell 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Dworshak Kefauver Saltonstall 
Eastland Kennedy Schoeppel 
Ferguson Kerr Smathers 
Frear Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Fulbright Kuchel Symington 
George Langer Thye 
Gillette Lehman Watkins 
Goldwater Magnuson Welker 
Gore Mansfield Wiley 
Green McCarran Young 
Griswold McCarthy 
Hayden McClellan 
NAYS—23 

Aiken Cordon Malone 
Bennett Daniel Martin 
Bush Dirksen Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Ellender Smith, N. J. 

Hickenlooper Stennis 
Carlson Holland Upton 
Case Johnson, Colo. Williams 
Cooper Long 

NOT VOTING—9 

Bridges Johnston, S. C. Maybank 
Duff Knowland Murray 
Flanders Lennon Sparkman 


So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 


On page 10, after line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“Sec. 306. Reduction of tax on refrigerators 
and quick-freeze units and on 
electric, gas, and oil household 
appliances. 

“(a) Reduction of taxes: Section 3405 (a) 
(relating to manufacturers’ excise tax on re- 
frigerators and quick-freeze units, section 
3405 (b) (relating to manufacturers’ excise 
tax on refrigerating and freezing apparatus), 
and section 3406 (a) (3) (relating to manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on electric, gas, and oil 
appliances) are hereby amended by striking 
out ‘10 percent’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘5 percent.“ 

“(b) Floor stocks refund: Subchapter A 
of chapter 29 (relating to manufacturers’ 
excise taxes) is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3416. Floor stocks refund on refrig- 
erators, quick-freeze units, 
and electric, gas, and oil 
household appliances, 

“*(a) In general: Where before April 1, 

1954, any article subject to the tax im 

by section 3405 (a), section 3405 (b), or 

section 3406 (a) (3) has been sold by the 

manufacturer, producer, or importer, and is 
held on such date by a dealer and has not 
been used and is intended for sale, there 
shall be credited or refunded (without in- 
terest) to the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer an amount equal to one-half the 
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tax paid by such manufacturer, producer, or 
importer on his sale of the article, if such 
manufacturer, producer, or importer— 

“*(1) has paid such amount as reimburse- 
ment to the dealer who held such article on 
April 1, 1954; and 

“*(2) files claim for such credit or refund 
before August 1, 1954. 

„) Definition of dealer: As used in this 
section, the term “dealer” includes a whole- 
saler, jobber, distributor, or retailer. For 
the purposes of this section, an article shall 
be considered as “held by a dealer” if title 
thereto has passed to such dealer (whether 
or not delivery to him has been made), 
and if for purposes of consumption title to 
such article or possession thereof has not 
at any time been transferred to any person 
other than a dealer. 

„) Limitation on eligibility: No per- 
son shall be entitled to credit or refund un- 
der this section unless he has in his posses- 
sion such evidence of the inventories with 
respect to which he has made the reimburse- 
ments described in subsection (a) as may 
be required by regulations prescribed under 
this section. 

„dd) Penalties and administrative pro- 
cedures: All provisions of law, including pen- 
alties, applicable in respect of the taxes im- 
posed under sections 3405 (a), 3405 (b), and 
3406 (a) (3) shall, insofar as applicable and 
not inconsistent with this section, be appli- 
cable in respect of the credits and refunds 
provided for in this section.’ 

“On page 10, line 9, strike out 306“ and 
insert ‘307’.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Iam about to move that the Senate take 
a recess until tomorrow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the motion? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make this statement before doing so: 

Of course, it is perfectly obvious that 
we must dispose of the bill by Friday 
night at the latest. I give notice now 
that we may have to remain in session 
at least until this hour tomorrow night, 
and perhaps a little later, with the idea 
of trying to complete consideration of 
the bill tomorrow or Friday. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator include in his motion the 
hour to which the Senate is to take a 
recess? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Until the usual 
hour, 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator has yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Before making 
the motion, then, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, now 
that the Senate has adopted my amend- 
ment, I move that the vote by which 
the amendment, as modified, was agreed 
to, be reconsidered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
most respectfully point out that I did not 
yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts withheld his 
motion to recess, and yielded for an- 
other purpose. The motion of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is not in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
to the Senator from Massachusetts that 
the Senator from Illinois was seeking 
recognition when the Senator from 
Massachusetts rose to make his motion 
to recess. The Senator from Illinois was 
seeking recognition to make a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which his amend- 
ment, as modified, was agreed to. The 
Senator from Massachusetts knows that 
that is a very common parliamentary 
practice in the Senate. I know that the 
Senator wishes to be exceedingly cour- 
teous and fair in these matters. I think 
the Senator from Illinois ought to be 
permitted to follow the usual procedure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is no 
motion before the Senate. I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts withdraws his 
motion to recess. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts for his 
courtesy, which is characteristic of him. 

Now that the Senate has adopted my 
amendment, as modified, I move that the 
vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], I submit amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by us, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments, together with an explanatory 
statement, be printed in the Recorp, for 
the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments and ex- 
planatory statement will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Wits (for himself and Mr. BYRD) are 
as follows: 


On page 2, strike out lines 2 through 5. 
On page 2, strike out lines 6 through 9. 
On page 2, strike out lines 10 and 11. 

On page 2, beginning with line 23, strike 
out all through line 6 on page 3; and redesig- 
nate subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), (h), ee 
(i) of section 201 of the bill to be su 
tions (c), (d), (e), (f), (g), and (h), re- 
spectively. 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “503” and in- 
sert “501.” 

On page 7, beginning with line 21, strike 
out all thřough “1954.” in line 23. 

On page 8, strike out lines 7 through 10 
and insert the following: 

“(a) Tax on sporting goods: Section 3406 
(a) (1) (relating to manufacturers’ excise 
tax on sporting goods) is hereby amended by 
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striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘April 1, 1955.“ 
On page 8, strike out lines 11 through 15. 
On page 8, strike out lines 16 through 23. 
On page 9, strike out lines 1 through 4. 
On page 9, strike out lines 5 through 12. 
On page 9, strike out lines 13 through 18. 
On page 9, line 19, strike out “305” and in- 
sert “302.” 
On page 10, strike out lines 9 and 10 and 
insert the following: 
“Sec. 404. Effective date of title III. 
“For effective date of this title, see section 
502 (a).“ 
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On page 10, beginning with line 11, strike 
out all through line 10 on page 12. 

On page 12, strike out lines 16 through 19. 

On page 12, strike out lines 20 through 22. 

On page 12, beginning with line 23. strike 
out all through line 4 on page = and insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 501. Technical amendments. 

“(a) War tax rates under section 1650: 
The table contained in section 1650 (relating 
to war tax rates of certain miscellaneous 
taxes) is hereby amended by striking out 
the following items: 


“Section Description of tax Old rate War tax rate 
N Admissions... „% 1 cent for each 10 cents or | 1 cent for each 5 cents or 
fraction thereof. major fraction thereof, 
D Permanent use or lease of boxes or | 11 percent percent. 
1700 (% Sales of tickets outside box office. . do Do. 3 
1710 (a) (1). Dues or membership ſees 11 percent. --| 20 percent. 
1710 (a) 2— Initiation fees. -- apnene er EE Re Do. 2 
SR ened Billiard and pool tables; and | $10 per year per pog: $10 per | $20 per year per table; 
oe bowling alleys, year per alley. $20 per year per alley.. 


On page 13, strike out lines 11 through 22. 

On page 14, strike out lines 6 through 12 
and insert the following: 

“Sec. 502. Effective dates. 

“(a) The amendments made by title III.“ 

On page 15, line 7, strike out “503” and 
insert 501.“ 

On page 15, line 20, strike out “subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (e)” and insert “subsec- 
tions (b) and (c).” 

On page 16, strike out lines 1 through 16. 

On page 16, beginning with line 17, strike 
out all through line 11 on page 17, and in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 503. Special credit or refund of admis- 
sions taxes. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in any case in which tax has been col- 
lected prior to April 1, 1954, at the rate in 
effect prior to April 1, 1954, for admissions 
(referred to in section 201, other than sub- 
section (f) thereof, of this act) on or after 
April 1, 1954, credit or refund (without in- 
terest) of the tax collected in excess of that 
applicable on or after such date shall be al- 
lowed to the person who collected the tax, 
but only to the extent that, prior to the 
event to wich the right to admission re- 
lates, he has repaid the amount of such ex- 
cess to the person from whom he collected 
the tax, or has obtained the consent of such 
person to the allowance of the credit or 
refund.” 

On page 17, line 12, strike out “506” and 
insert “504.” 

The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. W1Ltrams is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILLIAMS 

The attached series of amendments to 
H. R. 8224 would, if adopted, affect the var- 
ious excise taxes dealt with in the bill as 
follows: 

(A) The excise tax rates under the fol- 
lowing sections of the Internal Revenue Code 
would remain the same as under present law: 

(1) Section 1651 (luggage, etc.) 

Section 2400 (jewelry, etc.). 

Section 2401 (furs). 

Section 2402 (toilet preparations). 
Section 1700 (e) (cabarets). 

Section 3406 (a) (4) (photographic 
apparatus). 

(7) Section 3406 (a) (10) (electric light 
bulbs). 

(8) Section 3407 (firearms, shells). 

(9) Section 3408 (a) (mechanical pencils, 
pens, and lighters). 

(10) Section 3409 (a) (matches). 

(11) Section 2700 (a) (pistols and re- 


volvers) . 
(12) Section 3465 (a) (telephone, tele- 
graph, cable, and radio facilities). 


(13) Section 3469 (transportation of per- 
sons). 

(B) The excise tax rates under the follow- 
ing sections of the Internal Revenue Code 
would be decreased as proposed in the bill: 

(1) Section 1700 (a), (b), and (c) (ad- 
missions). 

(2) Section 3413 (cutting olls). 

(C) The excise tax on sporting goods (sec. 
3406 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code), 
which at present is 15 percent but would 
otherwise automatically go down to 10 per- 
cent on April 1, 1954, is continued at the 
15-percent rate for another year, i. e., to 
April 1, 1955. 


FEES FOR LICENSES AND PERMITS 
ISSUED BY THE FEDERAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in executive session today 
unanimously approved the following 
committee resolution which I had 
offered. At the same time it was decided 
that the chairman of the committee 
should make known to the members of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion the action taken by the committee. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee has taken cognizance of 
the proposed rulemaking of the FCC with 
regard to license fees and other related ac- 
tivities of the FCC, and after conducting a 
preliminary inquiry into the subject matter, 
has concluded that the proposal for license 
fees for broadcasting stations raises basic 
questions with regard to the fundamental 
philosophy of regulation under the Com- 
munications Act, and that any departure 
from the existing structure of licensing 
should be resolved specifically by the Con- 
gress after the conclusion of our present in- 
quiry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion should suspend until July 1, 1955, for 
proceeding involving fees and charges for 
licenses and permits in Docket No. 10869, 


SHIP REPAIR FACILITIES IN 
BALTIMORE 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an arrival in Baltimore Harbor to- 
day of more than usual distinction is the 
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great passenger ship Constitution of the 
American Export Lines, built at Bethle- 
hem-Quincy Yard in 1951. This vessel, 
one of the finest of American passenger 
liners, with few equals in the whole world 
today, has come to Baltimore for work 
to be performed at the Baltimore yard 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The great port of Baltimore was se- 
lected for this purpose because the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. yard at Key Highway 
has a drydock particularly suitable for 
the overhaul of the Constitution's ma- 
chinery being undertaken at this time. 
This dock, a full 690 feet long, is the 
largest floating drydock on the Atlantic 
coast. 

This is but another evidence of the 
fact that we have in Baltimore at this 
Key Highway yard one of the most mod- 
ern and efficient ship repair yards in the 
world, as we have at Sparrows Point— 
a thoroughly modern merchant ship- 
building yard that has few superiors 
anywhere. The Sparrows Point yard 
topped all of the world’s shipbuilding 
yards in 1953, from the standpoint of de- 
livered tonnage. 

With all these excellent facilities 
available in Baltimore, it is close to being 
a national calamity that both facilities 
are under the necessity of curtailing 
activities. This is so because of the 
present lack of a long-range ship- 
construction program to keep the Ameri- 
can merchant ship fleet abreast of world 
competition. 

Sparrows Point is headed for a com- 
plete shutdown by next October unless 
new business develops immediately. 
Only five ships—all tankers—remain on 
its ways. Two will be launched next 
month, two in May, and the last is sched- 
uled to go overboard in July. By Octo- 
ber all of these will have been delivered 
and, unless new orders are obtained im- 
mediately, the yard will be down with 
only 200 men in maintenance and mis- 
cellaneous jobs. 

Bethlehem’s repair and conversion 
yard in Baltimore has reduced its force 
substantially, due to the reduced number 
of American vessels now in operation, 
and the trend toward doing large over- 
haul and conversion jobs at the lower 
costs in foreign yards. 

If we are to save Baltimore from suf- 
fering a great economic loss and the 
Nation a severe setback to its national 
defense, it is imperative that prompt 
action be taken to furnish more activity 
to the great shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities in the Baltimore Harbor. 


RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Thursday, March 25, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 24, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Very Reverend George Massad, 
ex-arch emeritus, St. Elijah Orthodox 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., offered 
the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit now and ever unto 
ages of ages. 

Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immor- 
tal have mercy on us. 

Lord, our Heavenly Father, before 
whom every knee must bow and every 
tongue must confess, the maker of 
heaven and earth, in Thy name we have 
gathered and we pray Thou art present 
in this gathering. 

Lord, we pray Thy blessing on the 
President of the United States, on our 
Congress, our Cabinet. 

Lord, take them as a blank in Thy 
hand. Fill them with wisdom, that they 
may do the work which is pleasing in 
Thy sight. And to Thee we ascribe all 
glory to the Father and to Thy Son and 
to the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Mr.McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Iask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened to various speakers on the floor 
of this House who have given us very 
pessimistic information with regard to 
the future of employment in this coun- 
try. Their opinions appear to be based 
on conditions as they exist at the pres- 
ent. It might be well to review for a 
moment the condition of employment in 
this country over the past 14 years. 

The Department of Commerce ana- 
lyzes this subject each month, beginning 
on the eighth day. These figures are not 
available for the month of March 1954, 
but their investigation revealed that on 
February 8, 1954, there were unemployed 
in this country 3,671,000. This seems to 
be a large figure, but I believe one should 
add that on February 8, 1950, this un- 
employment figure was 4,684,000. Those 
who are spreading a dismal policy today 
fail to mention anything about the un- 
employment situation in 1950. 

Let us go back to March 1940, which 
is the earliest statistics we have on this 
situation, and we find that after 6 years 
of pump priming there were still unem- 
ployed in this country 8,360,000. The 
number of employed at this time is 60,- 
051,000. This is the highest peacetime 
employment we have had in this country 
with the exception of the year 1953, 
which was a banner year. 

In considering these facts and these 
statistics, it seems to me that if we are 
going before the bar of public opinion 
in a manner that the thinking people are 
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going to understand, we have got to make 
it very clear that we are adjusting our- 
selves to a peace prosperity. We have 
been attuned to a war prosperity, and we 
must get ourselves attuned to a peace 
prosperity. The previous administra- 
tion, whose spokesmen are complaining 
so bitterly about unemployment at pres- 
ent, should recognize the fact that the 
high level employment which they 
created was during World War L and 
the Korean war, and that that prosperity 
was based upon the blood of our sons who 
went into battle. Unless we wish to pro- 
mote that type of prosperity over the 
broken bodies of our sons in battle, a 
more reasoning attitude should be taken 
with regard to the adjustment that is 
now taking place. 

Those who talk of a depression in the 
near future are going to be sadly disil- 
lusioned. The conditions are not here in 
this country for a depression. The peo- 
ple have a great deal of money in their 
pockets, banks are bulging with money, 
credit is strong, and with 60 million or 
more employed, we can place little faith 
in those prophets of doom who, for 
political motives, would attempt to stir 
up fear and distrust in the minds of our 
people. It seems to me in this very sit- 
uation we take a measure of a Congress- 
man and the nature of the representa- 
tion which he gives to those who have 
bestowed such honor upon him. 

Some may have seen a syndicated ar- 
ticle by David Lawrence entitled “Sensa- 
tional Upturn Forecast.” In a subhead- 
ing he says: 

January-February construction figures 
soon to be revealed called highest in his- 
tory record new business seen. 


In his opening paragraph of this ar- 
ticle he says: 

There is something dynamic happening to 
the American economy right now. It looks 
as if the business upturn has started. It 
may result in making 1954 one of the best 
business years on record. 


He goes on to say that the facts are 
that the latest statistics on construction 
are sensational in their revelation of an 
unprecedented building boom. They 
show that the combined figures for Jan- 
uary and February are the highest in all 
history. The building boom is one in- 
dicator only, but when joined with other 
trends to higher production levels, the 
whole situation appears to take on a sig- 
nificance which cannot be overlooked. 

David Lawrence is by tradition a Dem- 
ocrat. He does not write for political 
effect, which gives one great confidence 
in his judgment. 


DAIRY FARMERS HAVE NOT BEEN 
GOVERNMENT WARDS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, in just 8 days—which means 
April 1—Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
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will spring the economic hangman’s trap 
on approximately 3 million dairy farmers 
in the Nation. On April 1, as I have 
pointed out for the last 2 days, Secre- 
tary Benson’s order goes into effect for 
lowering dairy price supports to 75 per- 
cent of parity. 

I presume that there are many peo- 
ple—including some of my colleagues— 
who feel that lower dairy support prices 
will be a blessing to consumers. Let me 
say that I appreciate and understand the 
economic plight of the harried house- 
wife; but I do not feel that lowered dairy 
support prices will be a blessing. 

Instead of a blessing, I think we shall 
be taking the first major step toward an 
economic tragedy—an economic tragedy 
that will finally reveal itself in more un- 
employed industrial workers and. silent 
factory smokestacks. 

In recent years much has been made 
about our so-called surplus of dairy 
products in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The dairy surplus has been lam- 
pooned in newspaper editorials and car- 
toons to a point where consumers of the 
Nation were led to believe that dairy 
farmers had backed a steam shovel and 
a thousand trucks up to the Federal 
Treasury. 

What are the facts? Has the dairy 
farmer been a ward of the Federal Gov- 
ernment? I say not. If dairy farmers 
have been the largest beneficiary of Fed- 
eral aid, then I cannot find the informa- 
tion. Here are the facts as I have found 
them: 

From October 17, 1933, to November 
30, 1953—which is a period of 20 years— 
the dairy price-support program has cost 
the Government a total of $164.3 mil- 
lion. That, my friends, is slightly more 
than $8 million a year. Compare this 
paltry sum of $8 million a year to the 
$40 billions that were given to industry 
during World War II, after the war and 
during the Korean war, and then ask 
yourselves who backed the steam shovel 
up to the doors of the Federal Treasury? 
It was not the dairy farmer, I assure you. 

As I have said for the past 2 days, the 
dairy industry and its 3 million farmers 
face a critical situation. It is for this 
reason that I introduced a bill—H. R. 
8388—to extend the 90 percent support 
price on milk and butterfat for another 
120 days after April 1, I hope that the 
House Agricultural Committee will re- 
port the bill out before April 1 so that we 
can use this 4-month extension period 
for the purpose of including dairy prod- 
ucts in a general farm bill which will be 
adopted by this Congress later in the 
session. 

I am inserting a telegram into the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp informing me 
that 7,998 farmers and other interested 
persons from Vernon County have signed 
a 17,281-word telegram to President 
Eisenhower expressing their views on the 
lowering of dairy support prices: 

[Night letter sent March 17, 1954, from 

Viroqua, Wis.] 

This committee yesterday sent to the Presi- 
dent a telegram signed by 7,998 farmers and 
other interested persons of this area, request- 
ing him to reconsider his Cecision to reduce 
price guaranties on dairy products to 75 per- 
cent of parity. This petition asked for fair 
and equal treatment of the dairy industry, 
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and requested that the whole question of 
dairy prices be left unchanged, pending re- 
examination of the entire problem by Con- 
gress. We believe that if the President were 
made aware of the fact that the reduction 
would cut the income of dairy farmers by 
one-sixth in a single blow, without any cor- 
responding reduction in their expenses, he 
would reconsider his decision. It has been 
remarked already that although the Presi- 
dent carried Vernon County by almost 2 to 
1 in 1952, the total number of signers on this 
petition is considerably greater than the vote 
for Eisenhower in the last election. May we 
respectfully ask that you make inquiry at the 
White House about this 17,281-word tele- 
gram and advise us of any consideration 
which may be given to it. 

Lester Wood, Chairman; Fred D. Nelson, 
Secretary; Lincoln Neprud, Martin 
Gulbrandsen, Arthus Mockrud, Paul 
A. Dahl, Don Hedding, S. C. Dregne, 
Stanley Sebion, Ole Hjelter, J. C. Gil- 
lespie, Floyd Burt, E. J. Saugutad, 
Tilman Moe, Ole Traastad, Art Gillen, 
Virgil Ammerman, Advisory Commit- 
tee. 


PARITY PRICES AND THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, not 
so many months ago the people of the 
Ninth District of Wisconsin electrified 
the country by electing a Democrat for 
the first time in the history of that con- 
gressional district, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Congressman LESTER JOHN- 
son, who so ably represents the people 
of his district and the State of Wiscon- 
sin in this body. He has been here for 
a comparatively short time, but he has 
made a profound impression upon his 
colleagues by his devotion to duty and 
his courage in representing his people. 

We were impressed by the speech he 
made today, the one he made yester- 
day, and I hope he will continue to make 
speeches until April 1 in relation to the 
plight concerning the farmers of our 
country, particularly those in the dairy- 
ing industry, because on April 1, unless 
something is done by the Congress, it is 
very evident that the plight of the dairy 
farmer will be terrible, and the plight 
of the farmers of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, particularly in his district, will be 
bad. The gentleman is fighting most 
courageously for their interests, 


DAIRY PRICES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my appreciation, and 
that of the dairy farmers of Oklahoma, 
for the fight which my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHN- 
son], is waging on behalf of the milk 
producer, 
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Action such as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] proposes is 
urgently needed to stop the downward 
trend of farm prices and stabilize our 
economy. There is no justice or com- 
monsense in 90-percent supports for 
grains, and 75-percent supports for 
dairy products. My own bill on this sub- 
ject would limit the cut in the dairy sup- 
port price to 5 percent in any year, and 
in my opinion this represents the very 
minimum of action which Congress can 
take to safeguard our farm prices. 

1 The time for action on this vital issue 
now. 


AIR FORCE 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent action of the Air Force to lease an 
antiquated, outmoded and many times 
rehabilitated plant at Wood-Ridge in 
New Jersey is certainly not in keeping 
with the present administration’s de- 
sires. We hear talk about critical areas, 
saving of taxpayers’ dollars, New Look, 
and a lot more for less. Now let us see 
if this is all true. 

Here is a new plant built in Romulus, 
Mich., at a cost of some $140 million 
of taxpayers’ money which includes 
equipment and building complete with 
facilities, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing jet engines. So what happens? 
The Air Force leases an old, antiquated, 
undesirable and completely unrealis- 
tically situated plant for the production 
of engines. To top this, it will have to 
spend some $75 million of the taxpayers’ 
money to put it into operation. Now let 
us compare the two, and see where we 
stand. 

The Wood-Ridge plant is in a con- 
gested area, has no test-cell facilities; 
the area does not have sufficiently 
trained personnel for the manufacture 
of jet engines, it cannot expand, the ac- 
cessibility is poor and on top of that, 
the lessee does not want the plant. So 
why, can anyone tell me, is it proper to 
waste more funds on a facility that is 
not needed or desired. 

At Romulus, Mich., you have a recently 
completed plant. It is most desirable for 
the purpose intended, for many reasons. 
The availability of trained personnel, ex- 
pansion possibilities, accessibilty—new 
roads—saving of taxpayers’ money, it 
is not in a congested area and has many 
other features that the Wood-Ridge 
plant has not. 

The President’s recent action in mak- 
ing Detroit a distress area has been dis- 
regarded. The taxpayers have been dis- 
regarded. All of the features that the 
armed services have looked for in the 
past in locating new plant facilities have 
been disregarded. Must be the New Look 
means no look. 

From my personal observation it would 
seem that the opening of the Romulus 
plant would be the most practical and 
desirable undertaking for all concerned. 
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GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT FOR 
BLIND PEOPLE 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, in 1936, 
Congress took cognizance of the limited 
opportunities for employment of our 
blinded citizens by passing Public Law 
732, permitting blind people to operate 
concessions in Federal buildings. This 
worthwhile piece of legislation has 
proved to be one of the most successful 
experiments in employment of the blind 
in our Nation’s history. 

As progress is made, our Federal stat- 
utes must be amended to keep pace. I 
am, therefore, offering an amendment to 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
operation of stands in Federal buildings 
by blind persons, to enlarge the economic 
opportunities of the blind, and for other 
purposes” which will, in my opinion, 
greatly expand the opportunity for em- 
ployment of the blind. 

We realize that not all of the more 
than 300,000 blind people in the United 
States can be employed, but we do know 
that with each one gainfully employed, 
the possibility of another one of our 
citizens being placed upon the relief rolls 
has been eliminated. 

This amendment will clarify the orig- 
inal intent of Congress by setting forth 
a priority for the blind in the operation 
of a business on Federal properties. It 
will further expand employment by 
placing automatic merchandising ma- 
chines in the category to be managed by 
the blind. It will centralize the policy- 
making authority with respect to busi- 
nesses operated by the blind on Federal 
property. 

We believe that this amendment will 
provide opportunities for more than 
doubling the now 568 locations operated 
by the blind in Federal buildings. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MAGNUSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Monday next, following the 
legislative program of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. STEED asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 
AND REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 
MAKE HEADWAY IN LOWERING 
COST OF GOVERNMENT AND IN 
REDUCTION OF TAXES 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major planks in my platform when 
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elected to the 83d Congress was the elim- 
ination of waste and extravagance in 
Government expenditures and drastic 
reduction of Government costs and a 
reduction of the tax burden with par- 
ticular reference to taxes upon the low- 
income groups. The putting into effect 
of such a program would bring about 
stability in Government, head off infia- 
tion, and restore a sound fiscal policy 
which would enable us to balance the 
budget and live within our income, which 
must be accomplished if this country is 
to survive. 

We have made much headway in the 
adoption of such a program under the 
Eisenhower administration and the Re- 
publican Congress. We reduced the 
Truman budget by some $14 billion and 
we have made heavy reductions in ex- 
penditures for the coming fiscal year. 
President Eisenhower, in his address to 
the Nation, called attention to the fact 
that $7 billion in savings have been made 
by the Republican administration this 
year. An idea of how large an amount 
o2 money the $7 billion in savings made 
by the Republican administration in this 
year’s expenditures represented was 
vividly depicted by Mr. Eisenhower in 
his tax speech March 15. He gave as 
examples: 

The money American farmers got last year 
for all the corn and all the wheat grown in 
our entire country was $7 billion. 

The money Americans pay each year for 
doctor, dentist, medical, and hospital bills 
is $7 billion. 

The money Americans paid in all of last 
year for household utilities and for fuel 
amounted to $7 billion. 


Without the savings, the President 
said, there could have been no tax relief 
for anyone. On January 1 taxes were 
cut by $5 billion, and the administra- 
tion’s tax-revision program now before 
Congress would cut that one and one- 
half billion more. 

Savings have been effected and econo- 
mies realized in almost every depart- 
ment of Government. Take, for in- 
stance, the Defense Department. On 
March 12, in a Defense Department re- 
port, Charles S. Thomas, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics, said $500,000 would be saved an- 
nually by one instance of simplification 
of military services’ paperwork. The 
reporting form now in use replaces five 
others, which the military used to re- 
port on the amount of hardware on 
hand. In addition, approximately 300,- 
000 man-hours of paperwork will be 
eliminated by the new procedure. 

T. Coleman Andrews, Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue Service, has re- 
cently reported that by next January or 
not later than January 1956, 35 million 
American wage earners may be relieved 
of the duty of filing income-tax returns. 
Andrews said that a system devised by 
the Revenue Service makes it possible 
to figure out a taxpayer’s tax from his 
payroll deductions so that the Govern- 
ment can bill the individual for the 
amount due. The Commissioner said 
Congress will be asked to approve the 
plan, which would save $25 million. An- 
drews also said that economies in the 
office in Washington, D. C., had reduced 
operating expenses by 25 percent. 
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Across the country, changes in proce- 
dures have effected a 40-percent cut in 
operating costs, he pointed out. By re- 
ducing the Service's regional districts 
from 17 to 9 a total of $15,500,000 is being 
saved annually, 


We inherited a bad situation— 


Andrews said. 


The people in the Service were pretty well 
demoralized. They were no longer proud to 
be a part of it because of a handful who 
had betrayed the trust put in them. We 
are determined to make that Service one 
they can be proud of and which the Ameri- 
can people can believe to be honest and 
reasonably efficient. As for efficiency, we 
have attacked the entire problem of admin- 


istration with a view of reducing overhead to 
a minimum, 


On January 8, 1953, Lindsay Warren, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, wrote to me with reference to 
economies effected in his Department, 
which is a significant achievement in 
this important agency of the Govern- 
ment. I include the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's letter in these remarks: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, January 8, 1953. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: A few years ago, 
during a conversation with several Members 
of Congress, I was amazed to learn how little 
information Congress as a whole had about 
the General Accounting Office and its place 
in our Government. At the suggestion of 
those Members I sent a short letter to the 
Congress pointing up certain facts about 
the Office which I thought every Member 
would want to kno, Since that time I have 
sent a similar letter at the beginning of 
each new Congress. That is the reason for 
this letter, which requires no reply. 

The General Accounting Office is in the 
legislative branch. It is the agency of the 
Congress to audit and settle accounts and 
claims of the Government, and to advise and 
assist the Congress and the departments and 
agencies on matters relating to public ex- 
penditures. The Comptroller General is ap- 
pointed for a term of 15 years and cannot be 
reappointed. He can be removed from office 
only by the Congress. 

I have said on a number of occasions, and 
I have no hesitancy in repeating it at this 
time of intense discussion of budgets and 
expenditures, there is not a department or 
agency in the Government that cannot re- 
duce the number of its employees, providing 
there is a will to do so. It is not an easy 
job, even if you have the will, but I think 
the results we have achieved in the GAO 
without any mandate from the Congress fur- 
nish ample proof that it can be done. In 
April 1946 the number of our employees 
reached a peak of 14,904. There were 6,204 
employees on January 1, 1953. This is a re- 
duction of 8,700, or nearly 60 percent, in the 
last 7 years. Of this number, 779 were trans- 
ferred to the Post Office Department. 

Our accomplishments in reducing person- 
nel have been brought about by constant 
surveys of our work and the elimination of 
procedures which serve no useful purpose 
under present-day conditions. In cases 
where changes were needed, but legal ob- 
stacles precluded them, we asked and re- 
ceived from the Congress revisions in the law. 
In bringing about changes we have always 
tried to make sure there would be no loss 
of control of public funds. There has not 
been. In fact, the revised ures are 
enabling the GAO and the Government gen- 
erally to do a far more competent job. 

I know statistics are dull, but these will 
give some idea of the volume of our work 
last year: 21 million vouchers audited; 508,- 
000 claims settled; 264 million checks recon- 
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ciled; 12,000 decisions rendered to depart- 
ments, agencies, claimants, and others; in- 
spections made by investigators of 691 dif- 
ferent Government offices; 28 audit reports 
submitted to the Congress, including reports 
of 1951 audits of all Government corpora- 
tions; work on accounting systems done in 
nearly every department and agency of the 
Government; 820 reports made to the Con- 
gress and its committees; and 3,500 replies 
made to individual members of Congress. 

The GAO has continued to make collec- 
tions of amounts illegally or otherwise im- 
properly paid out far in excess of the cost 
of operating the office. The GAO is one of 
the few agencies in the Government that 
more than pays its way. Collections from 
1941 through December 31, 1952, total over 
$816 million. It is a fair statement to say 
that little of this amount would have ever 
been recovered, except for the work of the 
GAO. Naturally, I am proud of this record. 
But, I feel of greater importance is the work 
the Office is doing to prevent illegal or im- 
provident use of funds by the improvement 
of accounting and auditing throughout the 
Government. 

In the past few years the GAO has placed 
a great deal of emphasis on the joint pro- 
gram of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Comptroller General for the improvement of 
accounting, budgeting, financial reporting 
and auditing in the Government. Equal em- 
phasis has been placed on the adoption by 
the GAO of comprehensive and other on-site 
audits of the departments and agencies. The 
concepts of these two programs were unani- 
mously adopted by the Congress in the Budg- 
et and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 
Remarkable results are being achieved. Al- 
though we who are working with the pro- 
grams every day know we are just com- 
mencing to get beneath the surface of many 
of the problems involved, actual savings al- 
ready accomplished run into millions of dol- 
lars each year. In addition, improved effi- 
ciency of operations in the accounting and 
auditing fields, which cannot always be esti- 
mated dollarwise, has been of great sig- 
nificance. 

With the tremendous growth of Govern- 
ment activities and their supporting ap- 
propriations, we in the GAO are keenly aware 
of the financial problems facing the Con- 
gress. The magnitude of expenditures makes 
it of utmost importance that the Govern- 
ment seek every possible means of obtaining 
full value for each taxpayer’s dollar spent. 
In our work, we are making an all-out ef- 
fort to create a greater cost consciousness 
on the part of every department, agency, and 
bureau. This goes not only to keeping the 
public spending within the laws enacted by 
the Congress, but to exposing, or better yet, 
preventing extravagances which, although 
legal, cannot be tolerated under present-day 
conditions. Yet you and I both know that 
economy in Government cannot be accom- 
plished by any one agency or individual. 
Each and every officer and employee of the 
Government and each and every citizen must 
make his contribution, for real results can 
only be achieved through a day-by-day, con- 
tinuing attack by all of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lindsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General 
‘of the United States. 


We are not only making savings and 
effecting economies in the administra- 
tion of government here at home but in 
foreign administration as well. A re- 
cent dispatch from London listed some 
major economies in government abroad 
as follows: 

These thrifty doings are typical of the en- 
ergetic economy shakedown Uncle Sam's vast 
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overseas bureaucracy is getting at the hands 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

Here are some of the results of this ener- 
getic shakedown: 

Up at Burtonwood Airbase in Britain Mid- 
lands the United States Air Force has hired 
4,000 lower salaried British typists, file clerks, 
mechanics, and the like to replace GI's. 
Estimated saving: $14 million a year. 

A new American print shop at Bonn, Ger- 
many, now furnishes, at a cost of $3.50 per 
thousand, the tons of printed paper forms 
United States Government agencies all over 
Europe have been getting direct from the 
States for $8.50 per thousand. 

A tour of key American installations in 
Britain and on the Continent shows much 
moneysaving has already been accomplished. 
And by mid-1955 Ike’s pennypinching will 
have trimmed hundreds of millions of dollars 
off United States Federal spending abroad. 

The Air Force itself is slated to contribute 
$85 million in annual economies with a 
global scheme to replace costly United States 
personnel with native workers who can be 
hired at lower pay rates. Operation Native 
Son will free 35,000 airmen for use back in 
the United States. 

Some $36 million of the total $85 million 
in the Air Forces's expected savings will 
result from economies here in the European 
area where 2,300 Frenchmen, 1,500 Germans, 
and 4,000 Britishers will step into United 
States airmen’s jobs. 

Most of the 35,000 airmen replaced in this 
thrift drive will be sent back to the United 
States to take other jobs in Gen. Nathan 
Twining's expanding air force. 

There's moneysaving afoot in Uncle Sam's 
big diplomatic stations abroad, too. Over at 
the United States Embassy in London’s Gros- 
venor Square the number of American em- 
ployees has been trimmed from 218 to 148 
in the past year. And more than 40 of the 
259 Britishers working there when Ike took 
office have been removed from the payroll. 
These reductions have meant a $450,000 an- 
nual saving. 

For instance, one economist now handles 
the task of keeping track of price and pro- 
duction trends of such commodities as tin 
and rubber. The work formerly occupied the 
time of two trained specialists. Uncle Sam 
used to keep 2 men, 1 in London, and 1 in 
Bonn, busy plotting the course of interna- 
tional radio channel allocations. Now only 
the Bonn technician watches the wave- 
lengths. 

The London Embassy’s stable of 19 cars 
and trucks has also felt the economy ax. 
Not long ago four of this fleet were sold and 
the Department of State got a check for the 
$3,406 proceeds. Discharge of four British 
chauffeurs is saving another $4,400 yearly. 


Recently the American Press, in its 
issue of March 1954, detailed the results 
of a poll it took among American coun- 
try newspaper editors, which are sig- 
nificant and place at the top of the ob- 
jectives that should be accomplished by 
the Congress the reduction of Federal 
spending and the cost of Government, 
lowering the tax burden and balancing 
the budget. I quote from this article 
the listing of the 16 objectives in the or- 
der of importance as shown by this poll 
of these country editors: 


BALANCE BUDGET AND REDUCE Taxes Two Most 
IMPORTANT JOBS FOR CONGRESS 

What are the two most important things 
for Congress to accomplish at the present 
session? 

That question, included in the American 
Press editors’ poll, brought out about as 
many different answers as there were re- 
plies. But, when tabulated, there were five 
things which stood out head and shoulders 
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above the rest, in the opinion of the edi- 
tors. The five most important things the 
editors want to see Congress accomplish at 
this session are, in order of importance: 

1. Balance the budget. 

2. Reduce taxes after balancing the 
budget. 

3. Work out a satisfactory farm program, 

4. Cut Government spending and waste. 

5. Strengthen our defenses. 

In choosing their two most important 
matters for Congress to attend to, the ma- 
jority of these editors who picked “Balance 
the budget” as one of their choices, picked 
“Cut taxes” as their other choice. A num- 
ber of them also mentioned reduce the debt 
as a most important subject. 

Among the other subjects mentioned by 
a number of editors, in the order of men- 
tions, were: 

6. Strengthen and maintain peace. 

7. Simplify the tax setup. 

8. Cut foreign aid. 

9. Pass Bricker amendment. 

10. Take Government out of competition 
with private industry. 

11. Prevent depression and unemploy- 
ment. 

12. Stabilize our economy. 

13. Curb communism in the United States. 

14. Back Eisenhower’s program. 

15. Increase social-security benefits. 

16. Defeat Bricker amendment. 

Although no question was asked on the 
Bricker amendment, over 6 percent of the 
editors brought it up as a most important 
question, about three times as many favor- 
ing it as opposing it. 


Mr. Speaker, when the tax-revision 
bill was before us last week I took the 
position that those of us who pledged tax 
reduction and lowering of the costs of 
Government in our campaigns were in 
duty bound to vote for the proposed 
amendment of that bill to increase per- 
sonal income exemptions from $600 to 
$700, which would have given taxpayers 
a break, and particularly would have 
helped the low-income groups who must 
depend upon their meager earnings to 
support themselves and their families, 
As I pointed out then, these exemptions 
were originally $4,000 for a married man 
and have now been reduced to $1,200, 
owing to pressure of war requirements 
for heavy taxes. Since the war is ended 
and we are in a peace economy, we 
should increase these exemptions in or- 
der to give protection to the needy fami- 
lies in the low-income groups. This posi- 
tion is confirmed by the poll from the 
country editors to which I have just re- 
ferred. 

I hope that the Congress before it ad- 
journs will effect many more substantial 
economies in the costs of Government, 
reduce the heavy tax burden now threat- 
ening to engulf our citizens, and restore 
the country to a sound fiscal policy. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO THOSE 
FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include certain 
additional material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some of the pack which so suc- 
cessfully in the thirties and early forties 
hounded those who suggested that Com- 
munists had been and were infiltrating 
our Government are again in full cry 
after those who believe in America, the 
way in which its people live, and the 
principles of the Constitution. 

Some of those who are now so bitter, 
so unreliable, so biased, and so preju- 
diced against anyone who ventures to 
suggest that our efforts to fight com- 
munism should not be confined to the 
fields chosen by Stalin and his succes- 
sors, daily by direct charge and sly 
innuendo seek to tear down and ostra- 
cize loyal, patriotic citizens, especially 
one who is direct, forceful, and success- 
ful in his methods. 

Apparently, a few, jealous of the high 
regard in which patriotic Americans hold 
him, seem to be trying to trail with the 
pack, taking a procedural shortcut now 
and then to hinder, if not to block, the 
Red hunting. 

Well do I remember when some of 
these same columnists and publications 
were just as bitterly, just as unfairly, 
just as shamefully, and just as falsely 
attacking our colleague from Texas, 
Martin Dies. They made life unpleas- 
ant for our then colleague, Joe Starnes, 
of Alabama. They finally “got” our col- 
leagues John Rankin, of Mississippi, and 
Felix Hébert, of Louisiana. 

Yes; they even howled on the trail 
when our Vice President insisted that 
the truth be known and with Whittaker 
Chambers and others insisted upon ex- 
posing Alger Hiss. : 

The procedure is nothing new, nor are 
the methods nor is the lack of truth. To 
me, the only amazing thing is the fact 
that some intelligent, patriotic people 
who should know better join in the 
squalling and the bawling to silence 
those who are attempting to expose Com- 
munists in the Federal Government. 

For myself, even though procedure and 
methods can be criticized; while I will, 
if occasion offers, suggest better proce- 
dure; but so long as the Red menace 
threatens us here at home, I will go along 
with Joe, not the good old Joe of Truman 
but the Joe in whom so many Americans 
have faith. 

Nor will I be led astray or listen to 
the sounds of a sham battle as to the 
leadership of the Republican Party at- 
tempted to be staged by those who ap- 
pear to be annoyed by exposure of Com- 
munists. 

In his article, printed herewith, pub- 
lished in yesterday’s papers, David Law- 
rence again clearly laid the issue on the 
line. 

It reads as follows: 

MCCARTHY NEARS MARTYRDOM—HE WILL Draw 
Bic CROWDS IN THE COMING CAMPAIGN, AND 
HE CAN THANK CRITICS FOR THE BUILDUP 

(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe those who are ganging up on Sen- 
ator McCarTHY nowadays in Washington 
and elsewhere will succeed in making him 
a martyr—and then a hero. This is, of 
course, far from their intent. But their 
methods and tactics could bring about that 
result just as happened in the case of an- 


other Wisconsin Senator more than three 
decades ago. 
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Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., Progres- 
sive Republican, was denounced from one end 
of the country to the other because he didn’t 
believe in the issues on which World War I 
were being fought. His speeches during the 
war were so unpopular with the people gen- 
erally that both Republican houses of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, by majority vote, and 
the Republican Central Committee of that 
State petitioned the United States Senate 
to expel him. The resolution was intro- 
duced, referred to a committee, and was 
never acted upon by the Senate. Senator 
La Follette was antiwar, but was regarded 
by some people as actually obstructing the 
war effort itself. 

In 1920, however, just after the war ended, 
Bob La Follette was reelected Senator from 
Wisconsin by the biggest majority he ever 
got, and in 1924 polled nearly 5 million votes 
as a third-party candidate for the Presidency, 
Calvin Coolidge was elected, but he won the 
electoral votes of 12 States west of the Mis- 
sissippi by less than a majority of the votes in 
those States. 

When President Truman went to Wiscon- 
sin in recent years to campaign, he extolled 
Bob La Follette as a great hero and said he 
hoped that Wisconsin would breed more La 
Follettes. Thus are martyrs converted into 
heroes as time passes. 

Now the analogy extends only to the fact 
that Senator McCartTuy is being denounced 
by opponents in just as intemperate a vein 
as was Senator La Follette, but it merely won 
the latter more and more supporters. 

History may repeat itself. For the oppo- 
nents of Senator MCCARTHY are overreaching 
themselves and causing more bitter cleavages 
than they realize. The other day a prom- 
inent Protestant clergyman in a nationally 
known church in New York attacked the 
Catholic Church as giving birth to such men 
as McCartny. This regrettable assault on the 
Catholic religion was promptly repudiated 
editorially by two very important newspa- 
pers which have been bitterly opposed to 
Senator McCartHy but who deplored the 
raising of this issue. 

Some of the big Protestant Church organ- 
izations have lately been getting into the 
fray with resolutions that border closely on 
church intervention in politics. The lack of 
restraint on the part of the critics is a cause 
for concern. 

Senator McCartnuy’s views or his attitude 
in committee work can hardly be made the 
basis of his expulsion from the Senate de- 
spite the fact that he has incurred enmities 
by his vigorous fight against Communists in 
the Government. Some of the critics are in- 
dulging in the same smear tactics and the 
same intolerance which they attribute to 
congressional committee hearings. Examin- 
ing some of the expressions of opinion one 
reads or hears against McCartTuy, it might 
appear that Senators can be thrown out of 
the Senate just because they utter unpopu- 
lar views. It seems to be forgotten that any- 
thing a Senator chooses to say at a com- 
mittee hearing, he can also say in a speech 
on the floor of the Senate, and there is no 
rule by which he can be punished for free- 
dom of expression. 

Not so many years ago Senator Heflin, 
Democrat, of Alabama, got up in the Senate 
nearly every week for a long time and re- 
peatedly made bitter attacks on the Cath- 
olic Church as an institution. His words 
were unwise but nobody rose to say he should 
be expelled from the Senate or disavowed 
by his party. There have been many ex- 
cesses on the part of Members of Congress 
in the past, particularly by investigating 
committees, but when the advantage politi- 
cally was on the other side, the so-called lib- 
erals did not inveigh against methods or 
demand fair codes of procedure. A case 
in point now is the fact that, despite charges 
of fraud in the New Mexico election, Senator 
Cuavez, Democrat, today is permitted to vote 
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in the Senate. Yet Senator MCCARTHY 18 
supposed to absent himself from a commit- 
tee of which he is chairman. 

When a man as pugnacious as Senator 
McCarty is attacked, naturally he will fight 
back. For many weeks now the anti-McCar- 
thy folks have been goading the President 
to have a knockdown, drag-out fight with 
the Wisconsin Senator. Mr. Eisenhower 
didn’t have to add fuel to the flames at 
every press conference in recent weeks, but 
he has hardly failed each time to fall for 
the efforts of the leftwing to get him into 
the headlines on the anti-McCarthy side. 
Naturally the Wisconsin Senator isn't going 
to stand for a purge any more than Demo- 
cratic Senators have in the past when Demo- 
cratic Presidents have gone even further in 
trying to read them out of the party. 

The Democrats have played the game 
shrewdly. They knew that the Truman hold- 
overs in Washington and a sympathetic press 
corps would keep the McCarthy issue alive 
and now the anti-McCarthy partisans are 
rejoicing. The Democrats think they have 
damaged the Republican Party and made 
it easier for the Democrats to return to 
power. The anti-McCarthy Republicans 
think they have overnight, by merely de- 
nouncing McCartny, driven away from him 
many millions of Republicans who have been 
his followers. But it must not be forgotten 
that there are millions of Democratic voters 
who will cross over to the Republican Party 
to help elect candidates for Congress who 
are determined to root out Communists in 
the Government and to expose those who 
protectéd them in the past. The Wisconsin 
Senator in the 1952 primaries had an over- 
whelming majority, and much of it came 
from Democrats who voted for MCCARTHY in 
the Republican primaries. He certainly will 
draw big crowds in the coming campaign 
and he can thank his critics for the buildup 
they have given him. 


CAMP BUTNER MILITARY RESER- 
VATION, N. C. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5632) to 
provide for the conveyance of a portion 
of the Camp Butner Military Reserva- 
tion, N. C., to the State of North Caro- 
lina, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after “range” insert “, sub- 
ject, however, to reservation in the United 
States of all mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the land authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act.” 

Page 2, lines 9 and 10, strike out “for a 
period of 3 successive years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


LEAHI HOSPITAL 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6025) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, a 
nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H., with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
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Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. SHAFER, JOHNSON of 
California, DEVEREUX, BROOKS of Loui- 
siana, and DURHAM. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, having cleared the matter with 
all concerned, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 2098) be withdrawn 
from the Consent Calendar and the 
Union Calendar and be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs may 
have until midnight tonight to file re- 
ports on H. R. 8044 and H. R. 8180. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
Record on the bill H. R. 8152, which is 
about to be considered by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONTINUATION OF DIRECT LOAN 
PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1955 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 480. 

The Clerk read the House resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8152) to extend to June 30, 1955, the direct 
home and farmhouse loan authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under titie 
III of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, to make additional 
funds available therefor, and for other pur- 

, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
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and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 39] 
Albert Graham Mason 
Allen, III Hardy Miller, N. Y. 
Bentley Harrison, Va. Morgan 
Bolling O’Konski 
Boykin Heller Patten 
Bramblett Hillings Powell 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman, III. Regan 
Busbey Holifield Rivers 
Celler Holt Roberts 
Chelf Holtzman Rodino 
Clardy Hope Smith, Kans. 
Colmer Ikard Sutton 
Coudert Jensen Thompson, La. 
Dingell Kelley, Pa Velde 
Ellsworth Kersten, Wis. Weichel 
Evins King, Pa. Westland 
Fernandez Lyle Wilson, Tex. 
Fogarty McMillan 
Gavin Martin, Iowa 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-three Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUATION OF DIRECT LOAN 
PROGRAM TO JUNE 30, 1955 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution makes in order the bill (H. R. 
8152) to extend for 1 year the time within 
which veterans can get loans directly 
from the Administration, provided they 
cannot make their loan through private 
enterprise. It is an open rule; all points 
of order are waived. 

This about sets forth the purpose of 
the bill. The law already is on the stat- 
ute books. All the bill does is to extend 
the time to 1955. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want enthusiastically to endorse H. R. 
8152, which is a bill to extend to June 
30, 1955, the direct home and farmhouse 
loan authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and to make additional 
funds available therefor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I want at this time to 
congratulate the gracious chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
to point out to the House that I think 
perhaps it is the only committee of the 
House in which there is an even division 
of both Democrats and Republicans. 
This gives you some idea of the unanim- 
ity with which we agreed upon this par- 
ticular bill. It has the unanimous sup- 
port of our committee. 
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I wanted particularly to take this time 
to talk to you about the value of this 
great program to my own particular dis- 
trict. 

I come from the Eighth Congressional 
District of Florida, which is a rural dis- 
trict. There are 15 counties in the con- 
gressional district that I represent, and 
in a majority of these counties we find 
only one bank or lending institution. 
The limited capital available for loans 
in these banks is generally not enough 
to meet all the needs of our farmers and 
small-business men for the purposes of 
general farming and business loans. The 
direct loan program to our veterans, 
which is to be extended in H. R. 8152, 
is of great value to the people in my 
district because we are far removed from 
the great lending institutions, and it is 
very difficult to find private capital for 
the construction of GI homes. As we 
know, this great direct loan program is 
available to our veterans only if they are 
incapable of getting the same loan 
through the resources of a private insti- 
tution. In passing, I want to praise the 
character of our veterans who have bor- 
rowed money through the direct loan 
program. As of the end of December 
1953, there were 1,284 direct loans in de- 
fault, of which only 158 were 4 or more 
installments in default; or four-tenths 
of 1 percent of the 39,904 direct loans 
outstanding on that date. As I under- 
stand, there have only been 61 foreclos- 
ures in the whole direct home loan pro- 
gram. Surely the veterans of our coun- 
try who are eligible for these direct loans 
have proved themselves to be superior 
credit risks. 

I want to state specifically the facts 
about the operation of this direct home 
loan program in the State of Florida. 
There are two Veterans’ Administration 
offices in Florida that take applications 
for the direct loans. They are located in 
Miami and Jacksonville. As of January 
31, 1954, the total number of applica- 
tions received was 268 in Miami, and 
1,375 in Jacksonville. Of this total, the 
number rejected or withdrawn was 86 at 
Miami, and 566 at Jacksonville. The 
number of loans fully disbursed was 
112 at Miami, at 4-percent interest, and 
2 at 4%ñ -percent interest. At Jackson- 
ville the number of loans totally dis- 
bursed was 665 at 4-percent interest, and 
26 at 4%; - percent interest. 

As of January 31, 1954, the total 
amount of money that had been allotted 
to the Miami office was $1,874,275, and 
to the Jacksonville office, $6,624,009. At 
Miami, of the total of 114 loans outstand- 
ing as of March 12, 1954, there were only 
3 loans in default, and in all 3 in- 
stances they were in default for a period 
of 3 months or less. At the Jacksonville 
office on the same date, we find that out 
of 670 loans outstanding, there are only 
12 in default, and all 12 are for 3 months 
or less. Neither of our offices in Florida 
has ever found it necessary to foreclose 
or voluntarily convey a GI mortgage. 

All last year in our Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs we wondered why, with this 
wonderful credit record, our veterans 
were still having great difficulty in find- 
ing loans to finance their homes. Sure- 
ly the great lending institutions of our 
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country could well afford, despite per- 
haps some of the extra red tape involved, 
to go into the rural areas and make loans 
available to our veterans. Despite the 
fact that the interest rate has been in- 
creased now to 4½ percent and despite 
the fact that home construction is one 
of the greatest factors in boosting our 
economic prosperity, we still find thou- 
sands of GI’s who are good credit risks 
but who find it impossible to get money 
to build their homes. 

To emphasize the need for the contin- 
uation of this direct-loan program, I 
should like to emphasize the Florida sit- 
uation as of March 12, 1954. In the 
Miami office, there were 500 applications 
pending, and of this number, the VA of- 
ficials have estimated that at least 300 
of these applications could be approved 
immediately if funds were available. At 
the same date, in the Jacksonville office, 
there were 987 applications pending, and 
of this number, it has been estimated 
that 592 applications could be approved 
immediately if the funds were available. 

Mr. Speaker, that means that in Flor- 
ida there are 892 veterans at the present 
time with families, good credit risks, who 
want to build a home, but who cannot 
build one because financing is not avail- 
able. I cannot stress too much the chal- 
lenge to our great private lending insti- 
tutions to look into this field of direct 
loans for veterans who live in the rural 
areas. Someone has said that when the 
conscience of the people does not bring 
forth proper action, in a democracy the 
people call on the Government to pro- 
vide that action. Why does the Gov- 
ernment have to stay in this business of 
direct loans to veterans when, surely, 
this guaranty program is a splendid 
field of private capital venture? If any- 
one would criticize the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation in this program, I 
think surely the answer is that the Gov- 
ernment will have to continue partici- 
pating in this program so long as worthy 
veterans who are good credit risks and 
who want to build homes cannot find it 
possible to interest private capital in 
making the necessary money available 
to them. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time on 
this side. I know of no opposition to 
either the rule or the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8152) to 
extend to June 30, 1955, the direct home 
and farmhouse loan authority of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, to make 
additional funds available therefor, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H. R. 8152, with Mr. 
SADLAK in the chair. 
. The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HAND]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
herewith including in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a recent radio address made by 
me on certain tariff problems as they 
affect our industries in southern New 
Jersey. The address follows: 


GLAss, TARIFF, AND SOUTH JERSEY 


During the past several days I have had 
the opportunity to study the report of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
known as the Randall report. I found the 
report a maze of contradictions and dissents. 
Its conclusions point to the need for further 
protecting American industry, farmers, and 
workers, while its majority recommendations 
urge the lowering of our protection against 
a flood of low-cost competitive imports. 

In the limited time available to me, I shall 
not try to comment on the entire report. 
However, I am deeply concerned with one 
proposal that came out of the Commission's 
study—the proposal that certain expendable 
United States industries should surrender to 
import competition and shift their produc- 
tion and their workers into other fields. 

Is it the intent of those making this pro- 
posal that the American glassware industry 
should be considered in this expendable 
category? True, it is a relatively small in- 
dustry. But this industry and its workers 
have equal competitive rights with all 
industry. 

It is essential to the national security. 
During World War II the Nation turned to 
the glassware industry to meet the sudden 
vital need for electronic glass—for radio, 
radar, and television tubes, and for medical 
and other equipment. It is obvious that 
the growing necessity for electronics in de- 
fense would make these products even more 
vital in the event of national emergency. 

What has already happened in this indus- 
try as a result of low-cost foreign imports? 
Imports now take up 40 percent of the hand- 
made United States market. The American 
industry has shrunk by half just since 1946, 
and has no export market, The uncertain- 
ties created by further tariff reductions might 
mean ruin for the industry. 

The big advantage to foreign producers in 
the glassware industry, as in many other 
industries, lies in wages. The average wage 
in the United States is $1.65 an hour. This 
is 3 to 4 times the average wage for similar 
work in England, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The handmaking of glassware represents 
one of the Nation's oldest and most highly 
skilled trades. It requires several years of 
apprenticeship to learn techniques which re- 
quire the highest type of craftsmanship. 
The average earnings of glassblowers today 
range from $100 to $150 a week. These 
workers have acquired their skills through 
years of training and experience. They can- 
not be expected to shift suddenly to new 
jobs, learn new trades, accept reduced wages, 
even face unemployment—and give up high- 
earning power and a good standard of living 
gained for themselves and their families 
through their own skill and initiative. 
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The future of the industry is a matter of 
concern not only to the present workers. It 
presents a question to many young people 
who now see in the craft not only a means 
of employment at good wages but a source of 
personal satisfaction in their work, flowing 
from a deep human need for creative expres- 
sion. Handmade glassware is a product of 
creative art. The satisfaction of the creator 
becomes part of the satisfaction of the owner. 

A short time ago, Mr. Speaker, I saw in 
the newspaper a picture of a 124,-inch cup 
vase, presented to the President by members 
of his Cabinet on the first anniversary of his 
Presidency of our great Nation. This beauti- 
ful piece of glassware is a product of our 
American industry, created by members of 
the American Flint Glass Workers Union. 
But it symbolizes more than a beautiful 
piece of glassware. It is part of our Ameri- 
can cultural heritage. 

We must not brush aside the creative 
genius, the investment of lifetime skills and 
management experience represented in the 
glassware industry, I will not brush aside 
the jobs, the homes, and the lives of my peo- 
ple engaged in making glass, We must not 
sacrifice these to cheap foreign imports. We 
must instead take steps to preserve and 
nourish this essential domestic industry— 
vital to our economic diversity, our cultural 
growth, and to our national security. 

I have talked at some length about glass 
because this large and important industry 
in our area is now and will be threatened by 
free-trade policies. Handmade glass is per- 
haps more seriously affected, but foreign im- 
ports are beginning to threaten plate glass 
and window glass and, if I read the signs cor- 
rectly, it is only a matter of time before the 
entire glass industry will be involved in 
competition with the products of poorly paid ` 
labor in Europe and Asia. ù 

It is a matter of common knowledge what 
is happening, and what is going to happen 
to shoes, watches, and numerous other prod- 
ucts. In our own area, imports of textiles 
and fabrics impose an impossible burden on 
local manufacturers. For example, a manu- 
facturer of fabrics in our district recently 
showed me samples of imports from Europe 
which are being brought in at a selling price, 
which is far less than his actual cost of 
production. He cannot pay the people who 
work for him four times as much as the 
European worker gets and successfully com- 
pete. That is as simple as A B O. 

Yesterday, I had a letter from an old 
established firm manufacturing machinery. 
Just recently this firm had lost an order for 
a $12,000 machine due to a 40 percent more 
favorable price from a foreign competitor. 
The foreign price was less than the cost to 
produce in this country. 

To go outside of our own area for a mo- 
ment, one of the largest American manufac- 
turers of heavy electrical machinery, employ- 
ing in this branch of their business alone 
some 25,000 skilled and highly paid workmen, 
has recently lost $8 million in orders from 
the United States Government because of 
lower bids by foreign competitors. I have 
had some experience with this in the work of 
my own committee, where huge generators 
required in hydroelectric installations built 
by the Government have been purchased 
from abroad rather than from our own com- 
panies employing our own people. 

The problem of the low-paid worker is in- 
tensified by the fact that the foreign plants 
are frequently subsidized by their govern- 
ments, and what is even worse, as a result of 
our foreign-aid program, are in effect sub- 
sidized by this Government. Instances can 
be multiplied where the United States has 
actually furnished without cost the machin- 
ery now being used to beat down competition 
from American firms. 

No matter how well-meaning our efforts are 
to rehabilitate the rest of the world, the 
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fact is that we are doing it at the expense of 
many local small businesses. When these 
small businesses suffer a reduction in their 
sales because of this situation, or when they 
are driven to the wall as inevitably they will 
be—the employees are going to have to find 
other jobs. I warn the workingmen and 
workingwomen of our area that in many in- 
dustries their livelihood is faced with the 
increasing danger of competition from low- 
paid foreign workers. They had better stop 
and realize that reciprocal trade is very defi- 
nitely not reciprocal as far as they are con- 
cerned. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes, and 
yield the balance of my time to the 
chairman of the subcommittee having 
this legislation under consideration, 
withholding 2 minutes before the close 
of debate. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to authorize not to exceed $100 million 
additional for the revolving fund for the 
purpose of making direct home and 
farmhouse loans to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and to 
extend the authority for operations to 
June 30, 1955. The present authority 
expires June 30, 1954. The maximum 
amount of any loan is unchanged from 
the previous limit of $10,000 though the 
average amount is $6,890, and as you 
know, the loans are limited to nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

This program has worked extremely 
well and is important to point out 
Al pe very beginning that at the present 
3 umage default rate is only four-tenths 
of 1 percent, which I think we can agree 
is a very, very small rate. 

It is important that the Congress and 
the country know, too, that this is a 
program on which there is definitely 
accruing a profit to the Treasury. We 
hear much about the cost of the veter- 
ans’ program. Here is a veterans’ pro- 
gram which is making a profit for the 
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taxpayers. On an investment of ap- 
proximately $350 million, assuming a 
loss ratio of approximately 5 percent, 
assuming further the loans will be held 
to maturity, it is estimated there will 
be a profit of approximately 20 percent 
on this amount, or $70 million to the 
Treasury. This is to be based on an 
average payment to the Treasury of 
2% percent for the money which the 
veteran now pays 4% percent, formerly 
4percent. If the loans are repaid earlier, 
say in 12 years, there would still be a 
profit of somewhere between forty-five 
and fifty millions of dollars. This is a 
real contribution, not only to the welfare 
of the country but to the Treasury of 
the United States. 

The original authorization came in the 
81st Congress and extended to June 30, 
1951, when $150 million had been used. 
This was renewed on September 1, 1951, 
on a revolving fund basis with the pro- 
vision that $25 million would be added 
each quarter less proceeds of direct 
loans sales in the preceding quarter. 
Last year we extended this same law, 
$25 million quarterly limitation, until 
July 1, 1954. Incidentally, this idea of a 
quarterly allocation, less sales, origi- 
nated with the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR]. This feature has worked 
well. 

It cannot be stressed too often that the 
Veterans’ Administration is empowered 
to make a direct loan only after it is de- 
termined that private capital is not 
available. In practice, under existing 
law, whenever an eligible veteran makes 
an application for direct loan and is 
found to be basically qualified, he must 
show that he is unable to obtain a 414- 
percent loan from private lending 
sources in the area. It is only after pri- 
vate sources have proved unavailable 
that the Veterans’ Administration makes 
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a loan in a designated area. As of Jan- 
uary 31, 1954, 43,198 loans had been made 
in the average amount of $6,890 each. 
Five hundred and nineteen of these loans 
have been repaid in full; 61 have been 
foreclosed or voluntarily curtailed; and 
only 163 were in default, or four-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

The need for this legislation is indi- 
cated by the Veterans’ Administration 
report which, among other things, points 
out: 

A further improvement in the supply of 
private funds for GI loans in 1954 appears 
likely but the possibility is remote that 
such funds will become available to any 
considerable extent in the rural areas where 
private capital has never been generally 
available for financing loans to veterans. 
This, together with the fact that the mag- 
nitude of the waiting list of veterans apply- 
ing for direct loans in eligible areas has in- 
creased during the past year suggests that 
there is a continuing need for direct loans. 


The Veterans’ Administration has also 
pointed out that— 

It would appear that private lending 
sources are not yet able to supply funds for 
loans to veterans in most rural or semirural 
areas at interest rates comparable to that for 
VA guaranteed loans. 


The Veterans’ Administration has also 
recommended that an extension of at 
least 1 year be voted. 

Because of the excellent history en- 
joyed by this program, and the conserva- 
tive management which has been given 
since the date of its inception, I hope 
that the House will speedily pass this bill 
and that we may see it enacted into law 
before much more time has elapsed. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, I insert at this point as a part of 
my remarks the latest statistics on the 
direct loan program showing the 
amounts of loans in each of the indivi- 
dual States: 


Location 


Fully disbursed 
loans 


Terminated loans 


Sold 


Repaid 
in full 


Percent 


7 of fully 
Number disbursed 
loans 


1,709 


Loans in default 


Alabama: Montgomery. 
Alaska: Juneau 2 
Arizona: Phoenix. ____ 5 
Arkansas: Little Rock 
California: 


Colorado: Denver 


Connecticut: Hartford 1 8 z a 


Delaware: Wilmington 2 
District of Columbia; W ashington ?.... 
Florida: 


Idaho: Boise. 
Ilinois: Chicago. 
Indiana: Indianapolis.. 
Iowa: Des Moines.. 
Kansas: Wiehita. 
Kentucky: Louisvill 


1 Applications on be seta preliminary clearance plus veterans waiting to 


3 Data as of Dec. 3 
3 No portion of region eligible for direct loans. _ 


Applica- 
tions 

Spore awaiting 

process Ing and 

funds || veterans 

Percent reserved | on wait- 
of out- ing list ! 
7,042 2 32, 438 
| ra 
eae e 40 384 
116 577 
55 n 
N 131 426 
57 2439 


! AONO COHN 


Im O Esene 0 8 66 449 
7, 705 0 0 109 2741 
6, 739 1 6 219 2, 851 
7,318 77 21.3 1 0 283 2 11 107 
6, 880 155 10.5 11 7 1,303 5 565 1, 

5, 936 146 9.4 21 1 1,378 10 111 1,191 
6,417 70 6.7 15 0 954 1 177 109 
6, 868 135 28.4 3 0 337 1 62 231 
6, 347 2 el 30 10 2, 640 7 298 21,578 

file applications. 
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Louisiana: 
New Orleans. 
Shreveport.. 

Maine: Togus...... 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Bosto! 

Michigan: Detroit... 

Minnesota: 8t. Paul. 


Nebraska: Lincoln... 
Nevada: Reno 
Now Hampshire: Manchester “ 
New Jersey: Newark * 
New Mexico: Albuquerque.. 
New York: 


North Carolina; Winston-Salem.. 
Nort Dakota: Fargo. 


io: 
Cincinnati 


— 


ENS 88 Ses 


Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: 


g 


A 


Puerto Rico: San Juan 
Rhode Island: Providence 
South Carolina: Columbia.. 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls. 


= 


Vermont: White River Junction. 
Virginia: Roanoke 

Washington: Seattle 
West Virginia: Huntington 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee 
Wyoming: Cheyenne 


$7, 343 0 848 7 0 1.084 
6,972 — 1 600 23 3 416 
5, 392 141 5 1 305 7 0 55 
7, 567 2 1 429 16 4 150 

S y err. . . eis a 
8.714 5 16 3 849 47 4 70 
7,331 18 1 3] 1,642 63 7 21,359 
6, 697 0 0 887 15 0 2865 
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I should like to state, Mr. Chairman, 
how extremely helpful have been the 
members of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. There are 14 Republicans 
and 14 Democrats, and we have all 
worked very much as a unit. The vet- 
erans are very lucky to have that mem- 
bership on that committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the gentlewoman for 
her excellent work in behalf of veterans. 
There is one thing on which I would 
like to have a little information. If I 
recall correctly, last year the interest 
rate was raised from 4 to 414 percent on 
both direct and guarantecc loans. We 
all know that the cost of veterans hous- 
ing has been climbing for the past few 
years and today it is too expensive. I 
am wondering whether the ` gentle- 
woman's committee has given consider- 
ation to legislation lowering the interest 
rate. The fact that a large number of 
veterans are now unemployed makes it 
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more important that we take action and 
make adequate funds available at a rea- 
sonable interest rate in order that more 
homes may be constructed and pur- 
chased by the veteran. The corre- 
spondence that I have received con- 
vinces me that this authorization is 
inadequate. In nearly every instance 
that I have contacted the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, I find that the veteran 
must be placed on the waiting list for a 
loan because of the lack of funds. Iam 
hopeful that something can be done to 
correct this situation by making funds 
available for the veteran. I think it is 
well understood that the increase in 
interest rate requires an actual cash 
outlay of the average veteran who is 
borrowing money to build a $10,000 
home of something in exces. of $600. 
This $600 is an important item to a vet- 
eran who is making every effort to fi- 
nance a home for himself and family. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to say to the gentleman that 
the committee is considering that. Last 
year, as the gentleman knows, the rate 
was raised administratively to 4½ per- 


cent. The committee went along with 
that, and now we are going to try to 
get it lowered. 

Mr. PERKINS. Another question, if 
the gentlewoman will yield. If I recall 
correctly, the change in the interest rate 
was in line with the administration’s 
policy that is often referred to as the 
hard-money policy, which was put into 
effect in the spring of 1953. Develop- 
ments since that time have been such 
that the administration has abandoned 
this hard-money policy in its refunding 
operations and has supposedly gone to 
considerable effort to encourage the 
building of more homes for veterans, 
The veteran gave a portion of the best 
years of his life to the service of his 
Government at a time when wages and 
employment were at a high level, and he 
at least deserves the opportunity to bor- 
row money at an interest rate below 4144 
percent. Is that not correct? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: I 
think the gentleman will find that the 
members of the committee are extremely 
anxious to do that, and I hope some leg- 
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islation will come out looking to that 
end. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. As our chairman of the 
committee has explained the purpose of 
the bill, I should like to add for the 
benefit of the Members, some of whom 
perhaps are not familiar with the exact 
manner in which a county becomes eligi- 
ble for direct loans, that that authority 
is vested in the central office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration—the regional of- 
fice may recommend that the decision 
is made in Washington. If there are 
Members who would like to know whether 
or not the counties within their districts 
are eligible for direct loans, they can 
get that information by contacting the 
regional office. 

The purpose of the direct-loan pro- 
gram is to aid those veterans in non- 
metropolitan areas where private capital 
is not available. It is not the intent of 
the program to compete with private 
capital. It is the intent of the program 
to provide the same services and the 
same opportunities in the matter of 
getting a veteran’s loan. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman made reference to the availability 
of private capital to grant loans. Has 
the gentleman’s committee studied the 
situation to ascertain in how many areas 
the Veterans’ Administration has de- 
clared private capital is not available? 

Mr. AYRES. There will be inserted 
in the Recorp a complete breakdown of 
all direct loans made, in the several 
States. I cannot give the information 
in detail at this time, but that will be 
inserted in the Recorp in connection 
with this debate. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Has there 
been any representation made to the 
committee that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is slow in declaring that private 
capital is not available for veterans to 
secure loans? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. We have gone 
into that for the last year and a half. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson] and I just returned 10 days 
ago from California, where that com- 
plaint had been registered. Last fall the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. TeEacvE] traveled through the 
Southwest and came up with some very 
interesting information so far as the 
shortage of private capital is concerned 
in those particular areas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But there 
is nothing in this legislation that would 
change the practice or formula that has 
been used by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion heretofore? 

Mr. AYRES. No. This is just a con- 
tinuation of the existing direct loan pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman know how much proof the 
Veterans’ Administration require before 
they will declare private capital not 
available? 
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Mr. AYRES. That is left somewhat to 
the discretion of the local administrator 
in each regional office. I can speak only 
for my own State of Ohio. The terri- 
tories and counties that are eligible for 
direct loans are those outside any metro- 
politan city or the county in which the 
city is located. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I have 
had a great deal of complaint from vet- 
erans who attempt to get loans and are 
told that their area is one where pri- 
vate capital is still available. Then 
when they go to get a loan from private 
capital, they are unable to do so. 

Mr. AYRES. To what particular area 
does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The city 
and county of Denver. 

Mr. AYRES. You cannot get a direct 
loan in that county or within the city 
of Denver—it is a metropolitan area. 
According to the information that we 
received from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion prior to going to California to hold 
hearings, and we had hoped to hold 
hearings in Denver, there was not any 
shortage of money there for veterans’ 
loans. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
where the difficulty comes. The veteran 
may make an application to the FHA or 
other lending agencies, but may be un- 
able to get such a loan due to the inter- 
est rate and other factors. Then when 
he goes to the Veterans’ Administration 
they say, No, we cannot lend you this 
money at all because we still maintain 
that there is enough private capital 
here,” although private capital would 
not make that loan. 

Mr. AYRES. I would contact the 
United States Savings and Loan League 
and also the major veterans organiza- 
tions to find out who has been giving us 
misinformation, because they informed 
us it was not necessary to go into that 
area. If there is a shortage we would 
be very happy to investigate it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. This program in my 
State of Kentucky meets with the ap- 
proval of all parties concerned, but they 
are always running out of money. I 
have had a large number of veterans 
write me who had been qualified but were 
informed that the fund was already ex- 
hausted. I am wondering how the pro- 
visions of this bill and the supply of 
money this year compare with what we 
have had in the past. 

Mr. AYRES. It is the exact amount, 
$100 million, for the next fiscal year, 
but I am of the opinion that more money 
will be available for this reason: This is 
a revolving fund. As the mortgages are 
sold the payments from those mortgages 
go back into the fund. 

Mr.GOLDEN. There is another ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. I made some in- 
quiries and found they were making ef- 
forts to dispose of some of this paper. 

Mr. AYRES. They are having more 
success than they have had in the past 
in the disposal of it. There is one other 
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thing that may help in the gentleman's 
area, as well as that of the gentleman 
from Denver. When the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] and I 
were in California, the suggestion was 
made that perhaps the guaranty on the 
GI guaranteed loan—that is, the per- 
centage of the guaranty—should be in- 
creased from 60 percent to 75 or 90 per- 
cent. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
and I have both introduced bills to that 
effect and are going to hold hearings on 
that subject. Some of the leading lend- 
ing agencies of the country have told us 
that since the default rate on veterans’ 
loans is so low it might be feasible to 
raise the guaranty. If that should be 
done, there should be more lending agen- 
cies eager to get out into the rural areas 
or the areas in which they are not now 
interested. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I think this committee 
should keep a close watch on the ability 
to convert this paper into money so it 
will furnish new funds for the veterans. 

Mr. AYRES. We have had the gen- 
tleman from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion before us. They know we are push- 
ing them to be good salesmen and get 
this paper back into the hands of private 
investors so that more money will re- 
volve back into the fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank Mr. Edwin B. Pat- 
terson and Mr. Oliver E. Meadows, of the 
staff of the committee, for their help 
with the work of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it might be well for us to recall some 
aspects of this program as we consider 
it here today. In the first place, begin- 
ning in 1950 the program was instituted 
with a loan fund of $150 million. That 
fund shortly was exhausted and it be- 
came necessary to augment it. That 
has been done in the years since. At 
one time Congress authorized an addi- 
tional $125 million, and then again the 
sum was authorized to be augmented by 
$100 million on a revolving-fund basis. 
The way that revolving fund works is 
this: Each quarter $25 million are avail- 
able. If that amount cannot be real- 
ized, and it has never been, from the 
sale of existing loans by the Veterans’ 
Administration, then the Treasury must 
put in enough money each quarter to 
make at least $25 million available. On 
that basis, there is up to January 31 
of this year involved in this program 
the sum of $376 million. I am speaking 
now in round numbers. Of that there is 
the original $150 million, which has been 
increased by quarterly increments, pre- 
viously mentioned, to the amount of ap- 
proximately $190 million. It has been 
further increased by the sale of existing 
loans in the amount of something under 
$11 million, and finally there is over $24 
million representing repayments on the 
principal of existing loans. This legis- 
lation, which is before us today, would 
make available for the next fiscal year 
an additional $100 million. 

The question frequently arises, and 
has on this floor today, as to the areas 
where these loans may be made. There 
was a brief period in 1952 when these 
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loans could be made in certain areas, 
which included cities as large as 100,000 
people. That is no longer the case. I 
am informed there are no communities 
now larger than 50,000 people which 
have been declared to be eligible for 
these loans, and most of them are made 
in communities in which the largest 
towns are much smaller. In other 
words, these direct loans are supposed 
to take care largely of rural communi- 
ties or areas in which small towns are 
located. 

Some question has been made as to 
the interest rate, which is currently 442 
percent. In that respect the law pro- 
vides that the interest rate shall be the 
same as that paid on guaranteed loans 
but not more than 4% percent. 

On the whole, Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is very good legislation. As has 
been pointed out, the rate of defaults is 
extremely low. The Government is real- 
izing some income from the interest paid 
on these loans. I think the legislation 
should be passed. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADATR. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. With reference to the 
statement which has been made here 
2 or 3 times, I would like to ask some 
questions. Representing the Third Dis- 
trict in Minnesota, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for that area is in my district, 
that is the property is. That is in Hen- 
nepin County, Minneapolis. I also rep- 
resent the five rural counties and in 
Washington County, we have the city of 
Stillwater, Minn., which represents about 
12,000 people. 

Since January of this year I have re- 
ceived four communications from vet- 
erans in Stillwater, Minn., advising me 
that they have made application, that 
they have the qualifications for a loan 
for a home but when they applied to the 
Veterans’ Administration service office 
in Fort Snelling they were advised that 
they ought to go back to Stillwater and 
try to make a loan there from a bank or 
a building and loan association. 

They have been turned down on the 
loans and communicated with me. I 
wrote to Mr. Mumma, manager of serv- 
ices in Fort Snelling and he advised me 
that there are no Veterans’ Administra- 
tion services available in Washington 
County. He advised me to send the boys 
to him. It was quite a personal way in 
which he put it. In other words, I am 
trying to tell you that that county has 
no available funds for these veterans 
who make application to the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at Fort Snelling cannot 
make it to the county. 

Mr. ADAIR. As the gentleman points 
out, there are certain areas in which 
loans are not available. There are 2 or 
3 criteria for the making of these loans. 

In the first place, the area must be 
determined to be an area in which loans 
can be made. That determination is 
made by the Veterans’ Administration. 

ee et the money must be avail- 
able. 

Thirdly, the person must have gone to 
a private lending institution and tried 
to make his loan there, and have failed 
to obtain it, Although there are others, 
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these are the basic issues that the vet- 
eran-applicant must meet. 

As of last January of this year, ac- 
cording to my recollection there were 
about 7,600 pending loans throughout 
the United States. It might be that the 
loans to which those gentlemen refer 
are in that category; I do not know. 
But there is still money in the fund and 
if the area has been so designated and 
if the private agencies have declined, 
then these applicants ought to be eli- 
gible for a loan. 

Mr. WIER. Then the last question is: 
Is it possible for the Administrator or 
the manager at Fort Snelling to aprove a 
qualified loan in Washington County, for 
a loan out of the central office at Fort 
Snelling? 

Mr. ADAIR. If he is authorized by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. WIER. That is the catch; I pre- 
sume he is not. 

Mr. ADAIR. If he does not have that 
authorization he cannot. 

Mr. WIER. Then what good will this 
bill be to my constituents? 

Mr. ADAIR. It will make more money 
available. 

Mr. WIER. It does not give the Ad- 
ministrator that authorization. 

Mr. AYRES. I would say to the 
gentleman from Minnesota that since 
the beginning of the program 867 loans 
were granted in Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. That is a very small per- 
centage, for Minneapolis alone has a 
population of over 500,000. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The ranking minority member of this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], is temporarily ab- 
sent from the floor. He was called away 
only a few moments ago on official busi- 
ness. I would like to ask at this time 
unanimous consent that he may insert 
his remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
included provisions for guaranteed loans 
to veterans for the purpose of purchas- 
ing homes, farms, and establishing busi- 
nesses. Most of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s loan guaranty activity has been 
for home loans. After the program had 
operated for several years, it became ap- 
parent that veterans living in rural and 
semirural areas were deriving little or 
no benefit from the act. In those areas, 
no lenders could be found who were 
willing to lend money even with a Vet- 
erans’ Administration guaranty at a 4 
percent interest rate and the situation 
did not improve when the maximum in- 
terest rate on guaranteed and direct 
loans was raised to 442 percent early last 
year. 

In an effort to equalize opportunity 
for veterans residing in rural and semi- 
rural areas, the Congress established the 
direct loan program on July 19, 1950. 
To qualify for a direct loan, a veteran 
must show that he cannot secure financ- 
ing from private lending sources. He 
also must reside in an area designated 
by the Veterans’ Administration as being 
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a direct-loan area. The bill under con- 
sideration would extend the direct-loan 
program for 1 year on the same basis 
that it operated last year, $25 million a 
quarter, or a total of $100 million. It 
must be recognized that $100 million will 
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loans. The Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, has held hear- 
ings throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past 2 years. We have found 
big waiting lists for direct loans where- 
ever we have gone. The waiting list 
would be even larger if the veteran had 
any hope of reaching the top of the list 
within a reasonable period of time. In 
most instances, it takes at least 6 months 
or more to reach the top of the waiting 
list. In these cases, the property in 
which the veteran was interested is 
usually sold before his loan is processed. 

The direct-loan program as extended 
by H. R. 8152 will help some in removing 
the inequity between veterans residing 
in rural and city areas. I regret to say, 
however, that the bill does have one 
major shortcoming. I have introduced a 
bill, along with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Congressman EDMONDSON, which 
would extend the privilege of obtaining a 
direct loan to a veteran who wishes to 
purchase a farm. I do not believe that 
the present limitation of the bill which 
permits direct loans for the purchase of 
residential property only is fair. A vet- 
eran may obtain a guaranteed loan for 
the purpose of buying a farm on which 
to live, but he may not obtain a direct 
loan for the same purpose. The pro- 
gram has been working well and the 
default rate has been low. In question- 
ing lenders who have appeared before 
the Subcommittee on Housing, we have 
found very little objection to the direct- 
loan program. I have heard no com- 
plaint that direct loans are being made 
where lenders wish to place private 
financing. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would also at this time like to observe 
that the second ranking Democrat on 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
who has always been deeply and sin- 
cerely interested in this program and 
this legislation, has been called home on 
account of the death of his father and 
could not be present when the bill was 
called. I know of his interest in this 
legislation and of the regret he has 
that he could not be present to express 
his personal interest in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no doubt but that this committee has 
done a fine job through the years, and 
an especially good job under the chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. RoG- 
ERS]. The committee has always ap- 
proached veterans’ problems from the 
viewpoint of the best interests of the 
veteran and the best interests of the 
country. I am very happy to take a 
moment to express our compliments to 
all the members of that committee. 

I know that they are deeply concerned 
with the fact that many veterans are 
being deprived of the opportunity of 
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taking advantage of the various loan 
programs, and particularly this very loan 
program, because of increased interest 
rates. 

We remember that not so long ago 
when the administration decided that 
we needed hard money or sound money, 
which soon proved to be money harder 
to get, they increased the interest rates 
right across the board; at least, that was 
the effect of what they did when they of- 
fered those high interest rates on Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Then we saw the interest rate on vet- 
eran loans raised from 4 percent to 442 
percent. While the committee has dili- 
gently attempted to give thought to the 
problem of cutting the interest rate for 
the veterans and helping them to acquire 
better shelter for their families, unfor- 
tunately nothing has as yet come be- 
fore the Congress that will accomplish 
that very desirable result. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
The temper of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs is very much in favor of 
cutting the interest rate and we hope 
to have a bill along that line considered 
very shortly. The gentleman himself 
has introduced a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentle- 
woman for that comment. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. The gentleman re- 
alizes that before the interest rate was 
raised the discount rate which was pro- 
mulgated actually increased the cost of 
the home to the veteran more than the 
increased interest rate? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, there is no doubt 
about that. The Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I know, have 
tried to eliminate that additional cost 
that was tacked on by way of discount. 
The argument was always made that 
that charge was paid by the lender who 
discounted the mortgage, actually it was 
always passed on to the builder and by 
the builder to the veteran who bought 
the house. The veteran always had to 
pay that additional cost. No matter how 
they tried to camouflage it whether as a 
discount or a brokerage or what not, it 
was a cost added to the cost of the house 
and the veteran in the final analysis had 
to pay it. 

In May of last year the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kreocu] joined with 
me in introducing a bill which sought to 
bring the interest rate to the veteran 
down to 34% percent, not increase it from 
4 to 4% percent but decrease it from 4 
to 344 percent. We sought to do that in 
a manner which would have cost the 
Government of the United States very 
little. That bill had a provision, not 
mandatory but permissive, that would 
permit the lending of money at an in- 
terest rate of 3% percent. You might 
ask, Why will anybody lend money at 
3% percent when they can get 4½ or 5 
percent? Why should the lenders put 
their money out at 342 percent? 
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The bill that we introduced sought to 
accomplish that purpose very simply. It 
provided that any time a veteran’s mort- 
gage guaranteed under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act called 
for an interest rate of not more than 31⁄2 
percent per annum that interest would 
be tax exempt. 

In other words, the veteran would be 
called upon to pay only 3% percent in- 
terest and the lender who wanted to help 
the veteran acquire his home by lending 
on a 3% percent mortgage rate would 
not pay any income tax to the United 
States Government on the interest so 
earned. The total cost of this program 
to the United States Government, if you 
adopt that kind of a provision, would be 
hardly anything in lost income tax on 
these 334-percent mortgages. 

We saw that when the veterans came 
back after World War II they were re- 
quired to pay as high as $8,000 for a 
$4,000 house and today they probably are 
paying $10,000 for that same $4,000 
house. In addition to that, you have the 
high interest rate. 

I think we can easily cope with this 
problem today in connection with this 
bill. 

In order to do that, I am going to offer 
an amendment when the bill is read in 
order to give you the opportunity to 
adopt this method of giving the veterans 
of the country an opportunity to get 31⁄2 
percent interest mortgages and thereby 
make more homes available to more vet- 
erans of the country. 

I sincerely hope the Congress will sup- 
port my amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H. R. 8152, now 
under consideration. This measure, re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, extends for 1 year, or 
until June 30, 1955, the veterans’ direct- 
loan program. In addition, it authorizes 
for the program’s revolving fund an ad- 
ditional sum not to exceed $100 million. 
This amount is to be allocated in quar- 
terly installments of $25 million each, 
less the proceeds of direct-loan sales in 
the preceding quarter. 

The veterans’ direct-loan program is, 
of course, supplemental to the VA guar- 
anteed GI loan program. It was origi- 
nally enacted in 1950 to enable veterans 
living in small towns and semirural com- 
munities to benefit from the GI housing 
program. Under this legislation, veter- 
ans can qualify for a direct loan only if 
they are judged to be a good credit risk 
and can furnish evidence that they have 
been unable to obtaining a housing loan 
from private sources at 4'4-percent in- 
terest. These loans are repaid by the 
veterans with profit to the Treasury. 

In the State of Alabama, as of Jan- 
uary 31, 1954, there have been 1,745 fully 
disbursed loans made for an average 
amount of $7,284. Of the total number 
of loans outstanding, only 0.5 percent are 
in default. This latter figure, certainly 
a tribute to the veterans of Alabama, is 
a good indication that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not to date losing money on 
the direct-loan program. 
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It was my hope that the amount cur- 
rently authorized for the direct-loan 
program would be increased by the legis- 
lation now under consideration. Inade- 
quate funds for this program have built 
up long waiting lists. In my State, for 
example, there are more than 1,300 vet- 
erans whose loans are now awaiting fur- 
ther appropriation of funds. Yet, with 
ample evidence that additional funds 
were needed, it was the opinion of the 
members of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee that the Congress would not ap- 
propriate funds in excess of $100 million 
at this time. 

Should the demand for direct loans to 
veterans fail to be met in fiscal year 
1955 by the funds available, I hope the 
present administration will recommend 
increased funds for the direct-loan pro- 
gram for the following fiscal year and 
that Congress will act accordingly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 9 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it has been 
truly stated on the other side of the aisle 
that this bill represents a bipartisan 
effort in the truest sense on the part of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I 
would not like to let this opportunity 
pass without expressing my deep and 
honest appreciation to the chairman of 
our committee, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], for the 
very deep and sincere concern which I 
have found her to show toward the vet- 
eran and his problem at all times. It 
is a 24-hour concern with her, and that 
spirit, I know, is deeply appreciated on 
the part of the members of this com- 
mittee on both sides. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to express 
my appreciation, and I am sure the ap- 
preciation of other Democrats on the 
committee, to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], for his ability, for his en- 
ergy, and for his fairness in dealing with 
the problem of housing for the veteran. 
We appreciate particularly his accom- 
modation to us in the matter of hear- 
ings in the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa during last fall. I did not want 
this moment to pass without expressing 
that appreciation to the members of the 
committee on the other side of the aisle 
for the bipartisan spirit in which they 
have approached these difficult problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it can also be 
said, and I think admitted on both sides 
by the committee members, that this 
bill does not represent the idea of the 
committee as the ideal in the way of a 
direct loan program. I know from the 
bills that have been introduced by mem- 
bers of the committee that there are a 
number of members on the Democratic 
as well as the Republican side who feel 
that more money should be made avail- 
able for this program; who feel that 
there is not an adequate fund available 
today; and, in the absence of the re- 
volving of this fund, that it is going to 
be essential one of these days to in- 
crease the amount of direct loan money 
unless we have private lending institu- 
tions meeting the challenge more ade- 
quately of the need for housing in our 
rural areas and in our small towns. I 


think in the course of our hearings in 
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Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, and California 
we listened to probably 12 regional of- 
ficers who were in charge of the guaran- 
teed-loan program and in charge of the 
direct-loan program in these regional 
offices. I think we found only one re- 
gional office in which they stated to us 
that there had been any decline in the 
demand for these direct loans. 

In practically every other office the 
testimony was uniform that there was 
not enough money to meet the demands, 
and there are waiting lists at this time. 
In other words, the need is not being met 
in our country areas, in our small towns, 
where there is an urgent need to keep 
our young people on the land. I think 
that sooner or later Congress is going 
to have to recognize this problem and 
come in with legislation for more money 
for the direct-loan program, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Correspondence reach- 
ing me from veterans would indicate that 
rural veterans who desire to build a resi- 
dence on a farm or in suburban areas, 
where they do not have conveniences, 
such as they have in the cities, are having 
difficulty in getting these loans. Is there 
anything in this bill that would correct 
that situation? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. May I say in an- 
swer to that question that the only way 
that we can meet that problem in this 
bill is to make available the same amount 
of money that has been available dur- 
ing the last 9 or 10 quarters for the pro- 
gram. I think we are meeting the prob- 
lem to a limited extent, but a very lim- 
ited extent, too limited. I know from 
expressions which I have heard from the 
chairman of this committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee that this 
is a fairly general view that is shared by 
the members of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON] and compliment him, as well 
as the members of the committee for 
their attempt to solve this very impor- 
tant problem. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my friend 
from West Virginia. 

A second general observation I think 
could be made with regard to this direct- 
loan program and that is that it stops 
short in the scope of the authorization 
for the direct loan. Personally, I am of 
the belief that the direct-loan program 
should provide for direct loans to pur- 
chase not only a farm home but also 
farmland. Anybody who has any farms 
in his district is acquainted with the 
fact that a loan for a farm home only 
does not meet the need. It does not 
meet the need of the GI who is going 
into farming. He needs access to a direct 
loan to purchase land to work and to 
produce, and there is no reason why these 
direct-loan funds should not also be 
made available for the purpose of pur- 
chasing farmlands. 

As a final general observation, I think 
there is sentiment on both sides of this 
committee for action, in the very near 
future, by the Veterans’ Administration 
to roll back the interest rate on the GI 
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loans. Under the authority which was 
granted in the law to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, he saw fit last 
year, when there appeared to be an in- 
flationary situation and money for low- 
interest loans was reported scarce, to 
increase the interest rate to 4% per- 
cent. Anybody who reads the reports 
on the money market is aware of the 
fact that today the trend is in the oppo- 
site direction and is toward reducing in- 
terest rates. I see no good reason why 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
should not recognize this plain situation 
and roll back the interest rate, making 
it possible for the veteran once again to 
borrow money at 4 percent, the interest 
rate which prevailed at the close of 1952. 
I think the time has come for the Ad- 
ministrator to recognize that situation 
and take the step which is within his 
power to roll back the interest rate once 
again, not only on guaranteed loans but 
also on direct loans. 

At the present time that increase in 
the interest rate is adding to the cost of 
any home purchased under the direct 
loan program, or the guaranteed loan 
program, anywhere from $600 to $1,000. 
And that is in addition to the cost of the 
home. That is unnecessary in the light 
of the present situation of the money 
market and the trend that is apparent 
in the money market to anyone reading 
the financial pages. I think the sooner 
the interest rate is rolled back, the sooner 
it gets to the proper level, the better it 
will be for our veterans and the better it 
will be for our entire economy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. As 
the gentleman knows, the committee 
plans to have hearings almost immedi- 
ately on that very subject. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am very glad 
that those hearings will be held, and I 
commend the gentlewoman for her de- 
cision to hold those hearings. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. It is true, is it not, 
that those veterans who have already 
negotiated loans at a 44 percent interest 
rate will have to continue to pay that 
interest rate? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am afraid that 
the gentleman is correct. They will be 
held to their contracts and will have to 
continue to pay the 442 percent inter- 
est rate. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. So that the situation 
is serious and so it is all the more impor- 
tant for action to be taken immediately 
to roll back that interest rate to 4 per- 
cent or less. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman is exactly correct in his observa- 
tion on that. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. To the extent that 
these mortgages have not been sold and 
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are still held by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration—that. is, by the United States 
Government—we could reduce that in- 
terest rate. The only thing is that the 
Government would lose a little of the in- 
come. Since this is a profitable program 
and we are not seeking to make a profit 
on the veterans, we could roll back the 
existing interest rate on those loans that 
are still held by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Is not that so? 

Mr. EDMONSON. I think on the 
direct loan program it would be possible 
to do that. On the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram I do not believe it would be possible. 

Mr. MULTER. I think the gentleman 
is right. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of pointing out three 
things here concerning which I have been 
questioned by some of my colleagues. 

The first is, I know some of my col- 
leagues are disturbed because we come 
in, it seems like every year or two, to 
ask for an additional amount to be added 
to the fund. This loan money is not 
a loss proposition. Strange as it may 
seem, this operation is a money-making 
one. If this program continues for the 
full 20 years, the United States Govern- 
ment will make about $70 million. It 
will not lose any money. If it extends 
over a period of 12 years, and some of 
these loans will be paid off in that pe- 
riod of time, we will make somewhere 
between forty-five and fifty millions. 
So this program is a money maker. The 
United States Government will get back 
every penny it puts into the program plus 
interest. 

In the second place, I know many of 
you have correspondence from lending 
institutions at home and from people 
who are interested in knowing how this 
Free enter- 
prise has the first two tries at this loan. 
First, in order for a veteran to get a loan 
he goes to the lending institution and 
says, “Will you make me a loan of say 
$10,000?” The lending institution goes 
into it and says, “I am sorry, you aren't 
qualified. We can’t take your loan,” for 
some reason. 

The veteran then goes to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, which makes an in- 
vestigation. As the result of the inves- 
tigation they say the man is qualified. 
They send him back to the lending in- 
stitution, which has a second try at the 
loan. After the investigation has been 
made the lending institution has a second 
chance to say to him, “We will not make 
the loan.” If they say at that time that 
they will not make the loan, then he is 
qualified to come in under the direct-loan 
system. 

So if there is any free enterprise lend- 
ing institution that wants to make this 
veieren a loan, it has two times to try 

or it. 

In the third place, I believe in the 
city areas there is not a great demand 
for this program. The program at this 
time is primarily a rural program, not 
a city program. The problem that is 
presented in this direct-loan program is 
to find out the rural areas that will not 
make loans, I know there are some prob- 
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lems connected with this in small com- 
munities. Anyone who has been in a 
small business knows that you are not 
going to have enough of this business 
in the small areas to justify the amount 
of expenditure you have to put on this 
type of loan. 

Many of you who are familiar with the 
lending of money will realize that in 
order to supply and maintain this kind of 
loan, you have to have some kind of 
volume. In cities, the reason you have 
not run into this trouble is that you have 
large lending institutions that may have 
1 or 2 people in a department set up 
to do nothing but service this type of loan 
either with these funds or something 
similar to that in the community. The 
result of it is that by reason of the 
volume of the number of loans, it is pos- 
sible for them to take them, service them, 
and make a reasonable amount of 
money on the loans. 

Take a small bank in a community of 
a thousand or six or seven thousand peo- 
ple. That lending institution has a real 
problem in servicing this type of loan. 
So you have a reason to have a direct 
loan system such as is advocated in this 
bill, and under previous legislation 
passed by the Congress. These are three 
important points which some of my col- 
leagues ask me about with reference to 
the bill, and I trust that I have clarified 
the situation to some extent. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain that the purpose of this bill will 
and ought to meet with the unanimous 
approval of the Members of this House. 

Its objective is the authorization to 
provide additional money for the revoly- 
ing fund used in making direct home 
and farm house loans to veterans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and 
to extend its authority to operate until 
June 30, 1955; as you know, the present 
authority is scheduled to expire on June 
30, 1954, 

The evidence and experience that has 
been presented here by the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, under the chairman- 
ship of my distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts, Congresswoman EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, demonstrates that the 
program has worked extremely well, that 
the default rate of four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent is unusually low, and that the con- 
tinuous financing has been administered 
in a very conservative and competent 
manner. 

The veteran has been encouraged and 
inspired to provide a decent home for 
himself and his family, the Government 
has lost no money, and the country as 
a whole has profited. I earnestly urge 
you all to promptly vote for passage of 
this measure because of its proved sub- 
stantial merit. 

May I earnestly urge also, at the same 
time, that the current interest rate of 
4% percent be reduced to 4 percent at 
least, at the earliest possible moment, 
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This extravagant interest rate has vis- 
ited real hardship upon the veteran and 
has tended to slow up loan applications 
to an undesirable and unhealthy extent. 
If we really want the veteran to par- 
ticipate in the program, then we must 
place the loan interest rate at a reason- 
able level. I earnestly hope the House 
will take appropriate action to accom- 
plish that objective in the near future. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have not the honor to be a vet- 
eran either of World War I or World 
War II. 

The date of my birth practically elim- 
inated me from either of those con- 
flicts. But I do have the satisfaction of 
having, at all times, given support to 
the men in the field and of making every 
effort to do justice to them now that 
they the returned to civilian pursuits. 

I am not in favor of handouts to vet- 
erans. No able-bodied person is deserv- 
ing of a handout by the Government. 
Nor do veterans desire charity. All they 
want is justice—nothing more. 

The plan outlined in this amendment 
is so simple, so practical, that we must 
wonder why it was not thought of before. 

What possible objection can be raised 
against it? There can be none. 

I should like to see this amendment 
pass this body without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I can best illustrate the need for 
the legislation before us today by using 
the example of one county in my district, 
Crow Wing County which includes the 
city of Brainerd, Minn. 

This area is served by the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office at Fort 
Snelling and the quarterly allotment of 
funds for direct loans in the entire 
region has never exceeded $536,000. 
Since the beginning of the program, 898 
direct loans have been made in the re- 
gional area in the amount of $6,015,463. 
The average loan, therefore, is approxi- 
mately $6,800. On this basis the quar- 
terly allotment for the region makes it 
possible to approve only 79 loans per 
quarter for the entire regional area. 

The allotment for the current quarter 
is already exhausted and there are 730 
requests for direct loans still waiting to 
be processed at such time when funds 
become available again. In an effort to 
be fair to all veterans, the allotted funds 
are apportioned by the regional office on 
the basis of the veteran population in the 
counties, 

Realizing that this regional office 
serves 79 Minnesota counties, 67 of 
which are eligible for direct loans, it is 
easy to see that the funds available are 
grossly insufficient to meet the demand 
for loans. 

Now I would like to show you what 
this means in one county—Crow Wing 
though the same story is repeated in 
every county. 

Sixty-three direct loans totaling $384,- 
150 have been made in the county, most 
of them in Brainerd. This represents 
about 8 percent of all the loans made in 
Minnesota since the program was inaug- 
urated. Yet there are 68 applications 
pending and only 10 loans have been 
made in the county since April 1952, 
because of inadequate funds. Let me 
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remind you that this is considered one 
of the better counties under the pro- 
gram. 

At the present rate of approximately 
five loans a year, it would take over 13 
years to handle only those applications 
now pending. The real problem becomes 
clear when we realize that many World 
War II veterans, the veterans who are 
now establishing families and trying to 
buy homes, will begin to lose their eligi- 
bility in 1957, only 3 years from now. 

Despite the housing demand and the 
need for adequate financing, regular GI 
loans are still not available in any sub- 
stantial degree. Housing for veterans 
in Brainerd was almost at a standstill 
until the direct loan program was made 
available in the city 2 years ago. 

I think these examples illustrate the 
need for continuing the direct loan pro- 
gram at what certainly seems to be a 
modest level. Without this program, the 
intention of Congress to help veterans 
own their homes will be thwarted and 
the housing provisions of the GI bill will 
be nullified. 

Many of the veterans who have appli- 
cations pending in this one county have 
come to me in the past several years, and 
I know that the community and the State 
will be enriched by the establishment of 
their homes. They have contributed 
much to the Nation and they and their 
families will continue to contribute to 
our growth if they are given the oppor- 
tunity of providing homes for themselves 
in our communities. 

Few programs represent a better in- 
vestment in the future of this country. 
Stable family life is at the root of the 
democratic system and decent housing is 
the first requisite of stable family life. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with genuine enthusiasm that I support 
this measure to extend the direct home 
and farmhouse loan authority of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to finance veter- 
ans in their purchases of homes. 

This measure was part of the*original 
GI bill passed in 1944 which I had the 
privilege of sponsoring, urging, and vot- 
ing for. Let me say that I am exceed- 
ingly proud of my vigorous support of 
this and kindred measures for the bene- 
fit of our beloved veterans. 

The operations of this measure have 
been most gratifying to all supporters 
and friends of the veteran and his de- 
pendents. Only a puny fraction of 1 
percent of loans negotiated under its 
provisions have ever been in default. 
This is a splendid record—one which elo- 
quently testifies to the honesty, industry, 
thrift, and businesslike qualities of our 
veterans. It shows that the veterans are, 
like their forebears, deyoted to homelife, 
eager to establish their own homes, anx- 
ious to raise their families in clean, 
wholesome surroundings, determined to 
recognize the importance of the family 
unit, not only as the center but the great 
stabilizing force in sustaining the equi- 
librium, the vigor, and the beneficent in- 
fluence of the family as the fundamental 
cornerstone of American social, eco- 
nomic, and political life, as well as one 
of the greatest sources of the Nation’s 
spiritual strength. 

I am a believer in free enterprise. In 
my opinion, the free way is the best way, 
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and it must be zealously preserved. Con- 
gress should uphold and protect this sys- 
tem against collectivist encroachments, 
Government should intervene in the pri- 
vate business affairs and requirements of 
the people only when free enterprise, for 
one reason or other, has failed to provide 
essential services or meet socially recog- 
nized needs. I favor reduced interest 
rates on these loans. 

I am convinced that this program is 
not only meritorious, it has been of in- 
estimable value to our veterans. It must 
be continued and, when necessary, per- 
fected to meet increasing or vital needs. 
It is one of the ways which Congress, in 
behalf of the American people, can ex- 
press its gratitude to those who have 
contributed so greatly and unselfishly to 
the Nation. Let us have a unanimous 
vote for this bill. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to support this measure before us 
to extend the direct home and farmhouse 
loan authority of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to finance veterans in their pur- 
chases of homes. 

I recall this measure was a part of the 
original GI bill passed in 1944 which I 
had the privilege of helping to write and 
pass on the floor of this House. 

The operation of this particular meas- 
ure has been so successful that even on 
its wide front of operations less than 1 
percent of the loans negotiated by the 
veterans under this act have been in 
default. This is a splendid tribute to 
the honest ability, the purpose, and in- 
tegrity of the veterans of our Nation. 

It is a tribute to their soundness of 
judgment, their desire to own their own 
homes, and their willingness to struggle 
and save to meet the payments, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of them have so suc- 
cessfully done, since the Government 
provided them the opportunity under 
such legislation as this which we are 
extending today for another year, and on 
which we are voting today to increase 
the loan fund by $100 million. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to ask the 
members of the committee: Is there 
anything in this bill where, if a man 
returned from the service, let us say 
from the Marines, and if he made a real 
and vigorous and continuous campaign 
to exclude the Communists and their 
sympathizers from positions in the Fed- 
eral Government, would he be deprived 
of an opportunity to obtain a loan? 

Mr. AYRES. This is just an exten- 
sion of a bill which was in effect last 
year. He was entitled to it then. And 
since he was entitled to it then, he is 
entitled to it now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
even if he made a record fighting Com- 
munists? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, oh, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He 
would? 

Mr. AYRES. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 
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Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I have 
today introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 482, entitled “To establish a joint 
committee to investigate the gold-min- 
ing industry.” There long has been a 
demand for such an investigation and 
several State legislatures have memo- 
rialized the Congress on the subject at 
various times. Since the imposition on 
the United States mining industry of 
the infamous gold closing order L—208 
in October of 1942, a blow from which 
gold mining has never recovered, rising 
costs and a low fixed price for gold have 
left the industry in perhaps worse shape 
than in 1943 when the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines issued a statement saying 
“California gold production in 1943 fell 
below that for any year since 1848.’ 
Production never had been restored and 
the comparison holds true for Idaho and 
other mining States. 

Since the days of L-208 many bills 
have been introduced to recompense for 
closed mines, to raise the price of gold, 
to create a free gold market, to restore 
convertibility, and for other purposes. 
These bills generally go to the Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency, reports 
are asked for from the Treasury and 
other agencies which invariably turn out 
to be adverse, the bills are pigeonholed 
and that is the end of them. It has been 
years since a hearing has been held on 
a gold bill. It is time something is done. 

Economists differ sharply on the role 
of gold in our present economy. There 
are advocates of managed currency, 
there are bimetallists, symmetallists, 
gold standard, convertibility, partial 
convertibility, restricted markets, free 
world markets, free domestic markets, 
high price, low price, and so on. In the 
meantime, the gold-mining industry re- 
mains in the doldrums and the Congress 
has no way of determining the right 
answer. 

Stimulating the gold industry would 
also stimulate the lead-zine industry 
where gold is found in combination with 
these metals, There is one sure thing— 
opening of gold mines would create jobs 
for some of our lead and zinc miners 
who are out of work. 

But what we need is to ascertain the 
full facts. The object of my resolution 
is the appointment of a committee of 
16—5 Members from the Senate, 5 
Members from the House, and 6 mem- 
bers from private life—who are familiar 
with various phases of the gold-mining 
industry and the problems of gold. 
Legislation could be recommended by 
this select joint committee if it found 
this to be desirable. 

The Interior Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget have stated they 
are not opposed to the creation of a 
select committee to make such a study. 

In a recent letter Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Wormser remarked: 

The Department of the Interior 
that the gold-mining industry is unique in 
that the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 restricts 
the market for its product to the Treasury 
at a fixed price which has remained un- 
changed for nearly 20 years while the prices 
of most other commodities and wage rates 
have risen substantially. This situation and 
the accompanying hardship that appears to 
have developed at many gold mines offers 
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a field for investigation with the possibili- 
ties for recommendations for constructive 
action. 


This is the first kind word any agency 
has said about an attempt to aid domes- 
tic gold mining in many years. I trust, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Members of this 
House will press for a favorable report 
on my resolution and will pass it at this 
session so that the study can be made 
during the summer recess. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Secrest]. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, this 
program has worked well. Over 1,800 
veterans are living in homes in Ohio to- 
day who would not own those homes had 
it not been for this program. It does 
not solve the problem of every veteran 
who needs a direct loan, but it is a step 
in the right direction. It is, we think 
the maximum amount of money that we 
could get enacted into law, and without 
its enactment any amount we might 
want would be useless. I want also to 
discuss a little bit the question of in- 
terest rates. These direct loans are nec- 
essary because financial institutions will 
not lend the veteran the money he needs 
for his home, and where they will not 
lend him the money, his only hope is this 
direct-loan program. The committee 
last year considered the interest rate, 
and I think we were unanimous on the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs that the 
rate should remain at 4 percent and not 
be increased to 4½ percent. But it was 
increased. This subcommittee is going 
to hold hearings on housing with respect 
to the interest rates. They are going 
to hold hearings on something else which 
I think is very important, and will, if it 
operates properly, enable us in the fu- 
ture to eliminate the necessity for a di- 
rect-loan program. At the present time 
these loans to veterans are guaranteed 
to the extent of 60 percent of their value. 
The committee is going to hold hearings 
and may increase that to 75 or 90 per- 
cent. Iam convinced that if these loans 
were guaranteed to 90 percent of their 
value every lending institution in the 
country would accept them and every 
veteran who wanted a home could get 
a loan through the normal lending chan- 
nels making unnecessary this direct- 
loan program. 

So while I am not a member of this 
subcommittee—I am a member of the 
general committee—I say that our Com- 
mittee on Housing will hold these 
hearings, 

I think the only way and the best 
way to get good legislation is through 
the regular committees of the House and 
through the regular procedures of the 
House. If we are permitted to proceed 
in that manner, to consider a proper 
interest rate, to consider how much of 
these loans should be guaranteed by the 
Government, we will be able to come to 
the House with a bill before this session 
is over which I think will do far more 
for the veterans of this country than 
any speedy action we might take today 
without the full consideration of this 
committee itself. 

This is a good bill. I hope the bill 
will pass the House and be enacted into 
law this year. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] wanted to close the debate. We 
have no further requests for time on 
this side. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, before 
yielding the balance of my time to the 
able chairman of our committee, the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers], I would like to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SEcREsT] on 
his remarks regarding the interest rate. 
As chairman of the subcommittee I may 
say that we are going to hold hearings 
on the possibility of increasing the 
guaranty on the loans from 60 percent. 
Iam quite certain that that is the way to 
handle any increase or decrease of the 
interest rate rather than to attempt to 
do it here on a direct-loan bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to commend the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for their very 
fine work on this and other legislation 
and for the very fine inspections under 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres], who is chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Housing. We have 
a great deal to be thankful for. The 
other member of that subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Vermont IMr. 
Prouty], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Bonin], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] have 
without exception been most helpful. 
This subcommittee has held hearings at 
various points throughout the country 
and these hearings have been most help- 
ful to the full committee and to the Con- 
gress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) By striking out “June 30, 1954” from 
clause (C) of section 512 (b) and inserting 
“June 30, 1955” in lieu thereof. 

(2) By striking out “June 30, 1954” from 
the first sentence of section 513 (a) and 
inserting “June 30, 1955” in lieu thereof. 

(3) By striking out “June 30, 1955” from 
the third sentence of section 513 (c) and 
inserting “June 30, 1956” in lieu thereof. 

(4) By striking out “June 30, 1954” from 
the first sentence of section 513 (d) and 
inserting “June 30, 1955” in lieu thereof. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
poge 2, after line 8, insert a new section 
appropriately numbered to read: 

“Interest on veterans’ loans: Interest upon 
any loan which bears interest at a rate of not 
exceeding 3½ percent per annum, and any 
part of which is guaranteed under title III 
of the Servicemen’s Retirement Act of 1944 
as amended, shall not be included in gross 
income for Income tax purposes and shall be 
exempted therefrom.” 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that the gentleman’s 
amendment cannot be considered on a 
bill involving direct home and farm- 
house loan authority, that the amend- 
ment would have to be considered by 
the appropriate committee of the House. 
It is not germane to this bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now being considered is entitled “to 
extend to June 30, 1955, the direct home 
and farmhouse loan authority of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
title III of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, to make 
additional funds available therefor, and 


-for other purposes.” 


My amendment seeks to do just that; 
in other words, to make additional 
funds available therefor. The purpose, 
as indicated by the amendment, will 
bring about that very result. It will 
make more funds available to the pro- 
gram, it will extend the program to more 
veterans who can then acquire the bene- 
fits thereof by the simple expedient of 
making this low interest rate tax exempt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York is too broad. It 
deals with a problem which comes with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means and goes entirely out- 
side of the purposes of this bill. The 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs does not 
have jurisdiction over gross income for 
income tax purposes. For the reasons 
stated, the Chair is constrained to sus- 
tain the point of order. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
indeed regrettable that this House will 
be precluded from the opportunity of 
voting on my amendment which would 
be of such tremendous benefit to the 
veterans of our country. This amend- 
ment has been recommended by sub- 
stantial bankers of our country as a 
certain means of bringing more money 
into the market for veterans’ loans, thus 
making more homes available to vet- 
erans at a lower cost to them and at 
practically no cost to the Government. 

It is very fine for the Members of this 
House to stand on the floor and decry 
the fact that veterans are now paying 
higher interest rates than they should 
pay. It is fine for our Members to weep 
copious tears over the fact that the hard- 
money policy of this administration in- 
creased the interest rates on veterans’ 
mortgages. It is indeed nice to hear our 
colleagues say that now that the money 
market has eased off they will study the 
matter of cutting the interest rates back 
to what they were on these veterans’ 
loans. 

It did not require much study to im- 
mediately shoot the interest rates up 
another one-half percent when this ad- 
ministration’s sound-money policy made 
money harder to get. 

I cannot understand what study is 
necessary to restore those interest rates 
to what they were before. 

I can understand even less why a per- 
missive program that will reduce the 
interest rates to 3½ percent should not 
at least be tried to determine whether 
or not it will do any good. 

As a Member of this august body I 
can do nothing but submit to the sus- 
taining of a point of order against my 
amendment. 

I wonder what the reaction of the vet- 
eran will be when told that the point 
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of order deprives him even of the right 
to try to get a lower interest rate on his 
loan. 8 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
measure and join with other Members 
who have said that the subcommittee has 
done a fine job in bringing it here for 
consideration today. But Ido think that 
if the measure went by as a routine prop- 
osition without some note being taken 
of what it really means in terms of policy 
on this side of the aisle, which now has 
the majority and the responsibility for 
policy, it would be a mistake. 

These are direct loans by the Govern- 
ment for mortgage purposes. I would 
like to have seen the committee in addi- 
tion actually increase the authorization 
to the tune of $200 million. 

It is a fact today that veterans are 
buying homes and that most of the new 
homes are being sold almost exclusively 
to veterans. This is not a good situation 
for the economy of the country and I 
hope the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MuLTER], and other members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will liberalize mortgage terms in the 
forthcoming House bill so as to give non- 
veterans, who are also very numerous in 
the country—there are about 20 million 
veterans and about 60 million people 
gainfully employed—an opportunity to 
get into the new housing market. 

Our sights should be set not for a mil- 
lion new homes a year, which is inade- 
quate to America’s needs and inadequate 
to America’s productive capacity, but to 
not less than 1% million homes a year 
and to an optimuum 2 million new homes 
per year. Let it be noted that the Re- 
publican majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has no fear of bringing in a 
bill for direct Government loans for 
home mortgages where veterans cannot 
find mortgage money otherwise—the 
question not being determined by doc- 
trinaire considerations but by a determi- 
nation not to stop the home-building 
program. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks. I can assure him 
that if I have anything to do about it, 
if the direct-loan program does not re- 
volve faster during the next year than 
it has in the past 2 years, given the op- 
portunity I will be for increasing it next 
year. Ido feel, however, that if we can 
increase the guaranty on GI loans—the 
defaults on veterans’ payments are very 
low—we will find private capital anxious 
to get out into the so-called rural areas. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should say, too, that 
the impetus ought to be in the direction 
of lower mortgage interest, insofar as we 
can possibly affect mortgage interest 
rates upon the fundamental basis that 
we have an outstanding commitment to 
the country made by the President, and 
the President has, in effect, said that if 
it is necessary to accept deficits in order 
to avoid a recession he will accept 
deficits. So whatever stimulus is re- 
quired to the use of the productive 
capacity of the country—and new-home 
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starts are certainly one of its funda- 
mental bases—I hope very much that it 
will be given, and I think it is very salu- 
tary and indeed very encouraging that 
this measure brought out by this com- 
mittee represents a realization in part of 
that commitment, and that we are not 
afraid at all to undertake a direct lend- 
ing program and extend it where it is 
necessary to expand the rate of home 
construction. I hope that same phi- 
losophy of initiative and doing some- 
thing affirmative about our problems will 
continue to control with this majority 
in the House of Representatives. 

. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks immediately following the sus- 
taining of the point of order to my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SabLAk, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8152) to extend to June 30, 1955, 
the direct home and farmhouse loan au- 
thority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs under title III of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to make additional funds 
available therefor, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 480, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RED CHINA MUST BE KEPT OUT OF 
THE U.N, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include additional matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article which appears in the April 
edition of the American Legion maga- 
zine. Harold Lord Varney is the author 
of this article, and it is entitled “Why 
—— Must Be Kept Out of the 

There is no subject toward which I 
have a stronger feeling than the subject 
matter of this article. To admit Red 
China to the United Nations would be, in 
my way of thinking, a tragic error, a po- 
litical blunder of the greatest magnitude, 
and a retreat from high moral principles 
unthinkable in the minds and hearts of 
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freedom-loving, God-fearing peoples the 
world over. I recommend the reading 
of this article to the membership of this 
House. 


War Rep Curva Must Be Kerr OUT or 
THE U.N. 


(By Harold Lord Varney) 


Are we headed for another Yalta? 

Absurd as it may seem, high-level American 
and British policymakers are definitely 
thinking in terms of another “deal” with 
Moscow. The nub of the deal is the pur- 
chase of a phanton Far East peace by the 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. It is all very hush-hush at this 
stage, but there are accumulating signs that 
top figures in American and British foreign 
policy are already committed to this dishon- 
orable step. The initial moves are likely to 
be seen in the aftermath of the recent Four 
Power Conference at Berlin. 

Secretary Dulles gave a hint of what was in 
prospect in his November 9 statement that 
American opposition to Red China in the 
U. N. is not a “permanent policy.” Am- 
bassador Arthur H. Dean, on January 3, dis- 
closed the pap which will be used to sell 
the deal to the public when he talked about 
an American New Look at Far East policy 
aimed at detaching Red China from Russia— 
the old Tito nonsense. British VIPs, spear- 
headed by former Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, have been insistent for admission— 
and admission now. This whole discussion 
comes after 4 years of twisting and turning 
by former Secretary Acheson on the admis- 
sion issue. 

In the sobering shadow of America’s 32,000 
Korea dead, it seems little short of sacrilege 
to propose that Red China be allowed to 
shoot its way into the U. N. Wherever pub- 
lic opinion has been sampled, Americans 
have been virtually unanimous against it. 
Only last July, the House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 379 to 0, put Congress on record 
against admission of Red China. Currently, 
the Committee for One Million, supported by 
many Legionnaires, is circulating a giant 
petition to President Eisenhower to keep 
Peking out of the U.N. Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND has a widely supported resolution 
before the Senate providing for outright 
American withdrawal from the U. N. if Red 
China comes in. In the face of these plain 
indications of American sentiment, short- 
sighted American and British policymakers 
are proceeding doggedly with the plan. The 
timetable, set by Soviet Russia, calls for a 
showdown this year. 

When and if the deal is made, it will be 
executed with deceptive diplomatic slickness 
and finesse. The fact that it is appease- 
ment in its rawest form will be skillfully 
disguised by unctuous talk about peace. 
Just as Yalta was sold to the American public 
as an agreement that would save 300,000 
American lives in Japan, so United Nations 
admission will be plugged as the move which 
will make possible the end of American 
blood-letting in Korea. When the issue is 
decided, the United States may even go 
through the motions of voting “No” in the 
U. N. Security Council if Russia and Great 
Britain find they have enough votes to win 
without us. The important thing is that we 
will not use the veto—we have already re- 
nounced that right, on the China issue, by 
accepting the U. N. thesis that admission is 
a procedural action to which the veto does 
not apply. 

When the surrender comes it will be done 
with mirrors, 

What such a decision will mean to the 
United States, in terms of national security, 
is plain tosee. U.N. admission of Red China 
followed, as it inevitably will be, by Ameri- 
can recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s govern- 
ment, will mean an abrupt about-face in 
American Far East policy. With all our 
China mistakes of the last decade, we have 
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never abandoned our support of the free 
forces in China in their struggle to reclaim 
that country for the free world. Admission 
and recognition of Peking will be an unmis- 
takable sign that we have relinquished our 
fight for a free China. It will be an an- 
nouncement that we have recognized the 
finality of Communist rule over the 470 mil- 
lion Chinese. It will be a bitter message to 
Chiang Kai-shek, and notice to the tens of 
millions of Chinese who are still in resistance 
that their cause is doomed. Worse, it will be 
an unmistakable signal to anti-Communist 
South Koreans, Japanese, Indochinese, and 
others who are holding the thin line for the 
free world in East Asia, that the United 
States is an uncertain ally in the fight 
against the glacial advance of communism. 

The end result is certain to be the collapse 
of the whole free world position in East 
Asia, with its unimaginable consequences of 
future acute danger to the United States. 

If we adopt this policy of scuttle and run 
in the Far East, what will it mean to future 
America in terms of basic security? In our 
reliance upon day-to-day expedients, few 
Americans have taken time to think out the 
long-range implications of our blundering 
Par East policy since 1945. There has been a 
tragic failure to recognize that a permanently 
communized Asia will confront the United 
States with a world in which we cannot con- 
tinue to live as a free nation. 

Any honest facing of Far East realities 
brings us squarely up against two overriding 
facts which should be the key and the time- 
table for all our Far East decisions. These 
are: (1) That the United States now stands 
close to the peak of its power and world 
preeminence; and (2) that Soviet Russia, 
backstopped by China, while now far behind, 
is coming forward at a pace which could con- 
ceivably overtake and pass the United States 
sometime in the decade beginning 1970. 

If we keep these facts clearly in mind, 
we shall understand the impelling reason for 
Russia's urgency that Red China be admit- 
ted forthwith to the U. N., an urgency which 
first manifested itself when Malik walked 
out of the U. N. in 1950. We shall also 
understand why the United States, if it 
values its future, cannot in safety yield an 
inch to the Moscow-Peking axis on this issue. 
Admission, with the resultant consolidation 
of Communist power in Asia, is the No. 1 
step in Russia’s strategic plan to overtop 
America. 

To realize the yawning abyss which lies 
before America if we permit Russian sched- 
ules to work out, it is necessary to envisage 
the immense military potential which Red 
China is likely to reach in the decade of the 
seventies. If we resignedly accept the thesis 
that continental China is to be permanently 
ruled by the Communists, as the British and 
many Americans are now doing, then we are 
up against some extremely uncomfortable 
prospects. 

We must face the fact that China is a 
“sleeper” among great nations which, for 
over 30 years, has been on the brink of a 
spectacular Industrial awakening. It is the 
irony of history that the awakening now 
seems fated to come under communism, in- 
stead of free China. What has delayed the 
awakening has been the unbroken procession 
of civil and foreign wars which palsied 
Kuomintang China during the 21 years of 
Chiang Kai-shek. No single period of more 
than 12 months during the Generalissimo’s 
rule was free from warlord, anti-Japanese or 
anti-Communist strife. The present Com- 
munist regime, for the first time in modern 
Chinese history, has a relatively united con- 
tinental country behind it, and can proceed 
uninterruptedly with the industrialization 
of China. It is doing so today. 

The idea that China, like Japan before it, 
can develop an industrial system of terrific 
productivity is not new, nor is it the discov- 
ery of the Communists. As long ago as 1921 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of the Kuomintang, 
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sketched the outlines of China’s master 
plan for industrialization. It was an over- 
all plan which included railway and high- 
way building, conservation, better housing, 
modernized agriculture, public health, and 
far-reaching engineering and mining proj- 
ects. It called for a network of technical 
and vocational schools to prepare a techni- 
cally-trained future generation. 

For 28 years, this Sun Yat-sen plan was 
the unfinished business of Nationalist China, 
repeatedly held up before Chinese gaze by 
Chiang Kai-shek as the great economic goal 
which could be realized with the attainment 
of peace. It was the malign fate of the 
Kuomintang leaders that they never attained 

ace. 

Ferne Communists, when they seized China 
in 1949, dusted off the old Sun Yat-sen plan 
and bolshevized it. Mao used his first 3 
years of rule to carry out a 3-year plan to 
repair the ravages of the World War II and 
rebellion years and to restore China to its 
1937 productivity levels. For Manchuria the 
sights were set on the 1943 Japanese pro- 
duction mark. Mao has substantially 
reached his goal, if we may believe available 
reports. The magnitude of the reconstruc- 
tion task may be inferred from the 1952 re- 
port of Po Yi-po, Peking Minister of Finance, 
that $3 billion (U. S.) was allocated that 
year in the national budget to economic re- 
construction—an amount which topped 1952 
defense totals by approximately 75 percent. 
This despite the drain of the Korean war. 

Red China is now in the first of what 
promises to be a series of 5-year plans, 
which will equip the nation with a mass 
production economy. Like the Soviet model, 
the plans will mount in crescendo with the 
years. The first plan, while providing a 
year-by year stepup of all present indus- 
tries and mines, as well as farm productivity, 
proposes to lay the foundation for what is 
to follow. 

First, and most significant, it will beat the 
China transportation problem by linking up 
China's western and northwestern rail net- 
works with Soviet Russia. All indications 
point to the vast border province of 
Sinkiang—a storehouse of undeveloped and 
largely unexplored mineral riches—as the 
intended pivot of China's industrialization 
program. The discovery of uranium in un- 
disclosed richness southwest of Tihwa is a 
preview of what may come. Russian tech- 
nicians have been in Sinkiang, except for a 
few years in the forties, since 1933, secretly 
mapping out the resources and strategic 
possibilities of the province. The current 
5-year plan will see Red China's rail line be- 
tween Lanchow and Tienshui in the north- 
west, and the uncompleted line between 
Chungking and Tienshui in the west, joined 
up with Soviet Russia by a railroad which 
will be driven 1,200 miles through Sinkiang 
to the Siberian border. A Russian line will 
then link this trans-Sinkiang railroad with 
Russia's own Turk-Sib Railroad, which par- 
allels the China Northwest frontier, and 
thence with the trans-Siberian line. 

Once this is completed, the way will be 
clear for the construction of a great top 
secret industrial district in China's north- 
west, secure from ordinary attack from the 
Pacific direction, which will be a tributary 
of the vast complex of war plants which Rus- 
sia has conjured up in the Lake Baikal, 
Kurnetsk Basin and Tashkent areas. Direct 
rail connection with Siberia will give the 
new Chinese development an uninterrupted 
supply and equipment link with Russia 
itself, and the European satellites. 

When we recall the recent National Geo- 
graphic Society disclosure that Russia’s pri- 
mary atom bomb and power plants are lo- 
cated in the Lake Baikal region, and near 
the uranium deposits in the Uzbek Republic 
at Tashkent, we can see the broader signifi- 
cance of the Sinkiang developments in 
China. The Tashkent area is just across 
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the border from Sinkiang. China's emerging 
industries will be joined with Russia’s string 
of Central Siberian war industries. The two 
economies will constitute a single burgeon- 
ing unit, pointed at America. 

While the focus is on the northwest, Red 
China is proceeding steadily with the restora- 
tion and extension of the great industrial 
complex which the Japanese created in Man- 
churia. Here Red China has come in for a 
free legacy ih the form of the estimated $2 
billion capital investment which Japan sank 
in the province. It was Chinese Communist 
immobilization of this region—the richest 
in China—that strangled Chiang Kai-shek’s 
economy during the nightmarish years be- 
tween 1945 and 1948, and which contributed 
heavily to his fall. Since they gained full 
control of Manchuria in 1948, the Chinese 
Reds have restored it and meshed it into 
the general economy of China. The ambi- 
tious plans of Peking for Manchuria are ap- 
parent from the reported 1952 industrial 
construction increase of 225 percent above 
corresponding figures for 1951. Four-fifths 
of this construction, it was stated, was in 
heavy industry. It is significant that 9 of 
the 10 major projects in the 5-year plan are 
for Manchuria. The termination of hostil- 
ities in Korea, permitting the restoration of 
the Japanese-built Yalu River hydroelectric 
installations, will accelerate Manchurian in- 
dustrial expansion. 

Red China blueprints apparently call for 
the massing of China’s economic might in 
the two northern regions of Manchuria and 
the northwest, both adjacent to Siberia and 
capable of being joined, in time of war, with 
the Russian economy. Central and south 
China will be given the role of feeder to the 
north, their own development made second- 
ary, at least for the initial years. Agricul- 
tural China will pay the bill under a merci- 
less system of forced production drives and 
confiscatory taxation. 

How great Red China’s ultimate contribu- 
tion to the Russia-China axis will be is con- 
jectural. Certainly it will be immense. 
China is sitting on an untapped storehouse 
of natural resources vital to heavy industry. 
A large part of this latent mineral treasure, 
in the unknown regions of Central Asia, has 
not even been surveyed. A part of the first 
5-year plan calls for a thorough geologic sur- 
vey of the nation—a task which was ini- 
tiated by the National Resources Commis- 
sion of the old Chiang government. 

At present China stands where Russia 
stood in 1928 on the eve of its first 5-year 
plan. It is certain to repeat many of Rus- 
sla's experiences, although it comes to its 
undertaking with many advantages which 
Russia lacked 25 years ago. If uninter- 
rupted by political developments, it seems 
likely that China will accomplish the miracle 
of industrialization far more rapidly than 
did its sister Communist State. 

China’s immediate problem is to get suc- 
cessfully past the first 5-year plan. It is 
the first plan which is the hardest. Na- 
tional economic disbalances are then most 
acute, The strain upon the population is 
most punishing. Bugs appear in the pro- 
gram, and an inexperienced and inexpert 
leadership makes grave mistakes. There is a 
constant shortage of administrators and 
technicians. It is during the first 5-year 
plan that the United States will have its 
best opportunity to derail the whole under- 
taking. 

It is in the nature of 5-year plans to widen 
out expansively after the first faltering start. 
Tempo quickens. Know-how is acquired. 
Each plan feeds the next: the basic indus- 
tries and transportation systems laid down 
in the first 5 years are the scaffolding of 
the later projects. After a few years the 
whole enterprise picks up amazing speed and 
smoothness, 

As was the experience during Russia's first 
plan, the American public will hear much 
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misleading scuttlebutt from wishful think- 
ers, about the failure of the plan. We will 
be told that the people are rising up against 
it. The old wishful thinking about a split 
between Mao and Malenkov will be served 
up with many variations. I believe we can 
be prepared to discount most of this. Given 
political stability, Mao’s zealot team can 
succeed in its ambitious venture. 

Working in Mao's favor are several factors 
which have not yet been sufficiently 
weighed. One is the peculiar fitness of a 
totalitarian system for high-pressure public- 
works undertakings. This is as true today 
as in the times of Cheops, the pyramid 
builder, or of Shih Huang-ti, the Emperor 
of the Great Wall. The monolithic state, 
with its total power over each individual 
citizen, can mobilize a nation’s resources 
without the waste motion of the democratic 
process. Appropriately, Mao’s state has its 
army of labor slaves—political prisoners— 
ready to be hurled into the construction task 
as human expendables. Matthew Woll, in 
his startling report to the United Nations, 
estimated their number at between one and 
two million; other unconfirmed estimates are 
higher. In a status scarcely higher than the 
political slaves are the recruited armies of 
peasants and city unemployed who are sent, 
under Communist discipline, to labor on 
public works. One dispatch from behind the 
Bamboo Curtain tells of 20 million peasants 
recruited at one time to work on the giant 
conservation and hydroelectric projects on 
the Yangtse, Huai, and Yellow Rivers. 

A second major factor is the high rate of 
educability of the Chinese people. Only in 
the early stages of the plans will China be 
dependent upon Russia and the European 
satellites for technical direction. Today, the 
hand of the Russian is felt heavily at all 
points in China’s industrialization picture. 
Once Red China’s technological school pro- 
gram gets into mass graduate production, 
keen-minded Chinese youths will be able to 
take over the posts of responsibility and op- 
erate the new industrial apparatus. And 
youth, unfortunately, is still in large num- 
bers behind Mao Tse-tung in China. Like 
the Japanese, the Chinese is ready and teach- 
able for a high-power economic system. 

A third factor which will play into Red 
China’s hands, during the coming years, is 
the fatal sogginess of thinking among so 
many of the eggheads who control public 
opinion in the free world. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations lunacy of the war period 
is likely to be repeated in a new form. Let 
Mao Tse-tung get past his present Korea 
hurdle, let him make a few conciliatory 
gestures, and a sizable claque of liberals, 
both in Great Britain and the United States, 
will begin rooting for the success of his 
5-year plan. China's industrialization will 
be seen, not as a threatening war maneuver, 
but as a bold new program. A hint of what 
is to follow was the recent announcement 
of a Detroit auto man that he looked to Red 
China as a bright spot for the marketing of 
American cars. It is not inconceivable that 
U. N. voices will be raised to urge Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment loans to China to aid the 5-year 
plans, or technical-assistance grants. Some 
of us are that foolish. Certain it is that 
large sections of the West will quickly drop 
their guard against Peking, once the Korea 
shooting war is over. Mao may be depended 
upon to exploit this fuzzy mindedness of 
western liberals with the same expertness 
with which he played ducks and drakes with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

If Red China’s calculations work out, the 
China which will confront us in 1970 or 
thereabouts is something which will raise 
the hackles on even the most optimistic. 

China is a flood of manpower which needs 
only to be trained and harnessed to a modern 
industrial and military apparatus to upset 
all the ratios in the modern world. Russia’s 
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210 million have shown & poreon —— 
tum, since they acquired a modern econ X 
which has eee the West. China's 470 
million, will be an avalanchial force. 

The Korean war has upset all western 
fixed beliefs by revealing that the Chinese 
soldier, if expertly led and modernly 
equipped, is a first-rate fighting man. Gen- 
erals Stilwell and Wedemeyer told us the 
same thing, years before, but we did not 
heed them. We had to learn it the hard 
way. With inexhaustible sources of man- 
power at its command, China has only to 
solve the problem of materiel, to become 
unbeatable. Already, the Korean war has 
given Mao a headstart toward his ultimate 
goal which has cut years off his timetable. 
It has given him a nucleus of trained fliers 
who have had more modern combat experi- 
ence than those of any other nation except 
the United States. It has given him a fleet 
of 1,500 or more Russian jet planes. It has 
given him a battle-hardened core of shock 
troops, 1,200,000 of whom have received com- 
bat experience fighting the best that America 
could throw against them. Already in ad- 
vance of the 5-year plans, Communist China 
looms as a formidable military power. 

Twenty years of cumulative 5-year plans 
will place an industrial plant behind the 
Chinese Red Army, which will transform it 
into the world’s most dynamic fighting ma- 
chine. Before the prospect of such an army 
equipped like the West with air power, guid- 
ed missiles, and the atom and hydrogen 
bombs, all present American calculation of 
a free-world shield of island powers stretch- 
ing from Hokkaido through Formosa to the 
Philippines and Australia takes on a hot- 
house unreality. If we are realists, we must 
accept the bitter fact that nothing in Asia 
could stand up against such an army, or 
even a portion of its maximum strength. 
By the same token, there is grave doubt 
that even the United States could withstand 
the China Red Army which will be in being 
by 1970, when allied with the crushing might 
of Soviet Russia. 

A cold-blooded mathematical view of what 
lies ahead for us, if China remains Commu- 
nist, leaves no other conclusion than that 
the United States will face a consolidation 
of anti-American might in the 1970’s which 
makes our survival as a free nation highly 
uncertain. If, on some bleak day in the 
seventies, we wager our survival upon a man- 
to-man, plane-to-plane, weapon-to-weapon 
test of strength with the Moscow-Peking axis, 
as it then will be, the outcome will be at 
the best doubtful. 

Fortunately, there is an escape for Amer- 
ica from the nightmare future which appears 
to be building up for us in Asia. That escape 
is to stop Red China now. This does not 
mean going to war with her, but it does en- 
compass measures which will keep Mao Tse- 
tung from consolidating his power. For ex- 
ample, it is to prevent him from ever get- 
ting set for the industrialization which 
would make him a military giant. It is to 
refuse firmly to entertain any appeasement 
policy toward him, now that he is weak, such 
as diplomatic recognition or U. N. admission. 
It is to refuse to negotiate a quitter's peace in 
Korea which will leave him the physical and 
moral fruits of victory. It is to place full 
American military and economic support be- 
hind Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
such other leaders of Asiatic military forces 
as are willing to fight our battle. It is to 
strangle Mao, from his eastern side, by a 
tight, unrelaxing embargo, which will re- 
quire the full going cooperation of our sup- 
posed allies. It is to encourage, in all re- 
warding ways, the guerrilla forces within 
China which are eroding communism’s grip 
upon the country, and to promote, through 
our CIA, the infiltration of continental 
China with trained saboteurs and resistance 
leaders from Formosa and the other islands. 
It is to take all necessary steps, even in- 
cluding direct trade subsidy, to prevent Ja- 
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pan from slipping into the Red China orbit 
through a resumption of Japanese-Chinese 
commerce. It is to keep Red China in such 


a state of domestic turmoil and uncertainty 


as to prevent her from reaching the political 
stability under which the 5-year plans can 
be successfully carried out. 

Even this may fail, but it is worth trying. 

It is the humiliating record of those who 
have decided Far East policy for America that 
they have had three extremely favorable op- 
portunities to halt Mao Tse-tung, and that 
they have muffed all three. The first came 
in 1946 when our Marshall mission made the 
ghastly mistake of embargoing and restrain- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek when he was ahead in 
his civil war with the Chinese Communists. 
The second came in 1948 when the United 
States washed its hands of Nationalist China 
while Chiang still controlled two-thirds of 
the continental area and, with help, could 
have stopped the Reds at the Yangtse. The 
third came in 1951 when General Van Fleet 
had the Chinese Communists in Korea sof- 
tened up for the knockout punch and was 
restrained from delivering it. 

The present opportunity to halt Mao Tse- 
tung is not as favorable as any of the pre- 
ceding, but we must take it, or risk the un- 
thinkable. The difference between the pres- 
ent choice, and the prior three, is that the 
endangered nation in 1946, 1948, and 1951 
was not the United States but Nationalist 
China and South Korea. Today, it is our- 
selves. There are times when a nation which 
has reached the pinnacle of world leadership 
must lead, or succumb to more resolute na- 
tions. The present is such a time. Its op- 
portunities may never be repeated, if we 
muff them. They will certainly be forfeited 
if we allow ourselves to be detoured into the 
bottomless bog of appeasement, 


DEPLETION PROVISIONS OF TAX 
LAW 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Streep] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee, operating in the 
deliberate, thorough fashion which is one 
of its commendable and characteristic 
traits, voted recently to renew, without 
major change, depletion provisions of 
tax law as they pertain to oil and gas. 

Since that time, however, Senator 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, has in- 
troduced, on his behalf and that of Sen- 
ator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, an 
amendment to reduce the deduction al- 
lowed for depletion of oil and gas from 
27% to 15 percent. Earlier, Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, visited my 
State for an address before a group of 
members of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. In the course of that visit, 
he was interviewed by the Daily Okla- 
homan. In its issue of February 2, that 
paper says the Oregon Senator “leveled 
a quick shot at the proposed oil indus- 
try deductions of the expense of drilling 
dry holes from income taxes.” 

“I am going to vote against Okla- 
homa’s drilling dry holes at the expense 
of the people of Oregon,” the Senator 
was quoted as saying. 

This more than coincidental series of 
outbreaks against depletion is, of course, 
of real concern to me, for I believe the 
district of Oklahoma which I represent 
contains more oil men and oil wells than 
any other district in the country. My 


‘State ranks fourth in the Nation in the 


production of petroleum and third in the 
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number of producing wells. In 1953, it 


produced more than $500 million worth 


of oil. Since the discovery of oil there 
in 1891, it has produced 7 billion barrels 
of oil, valued at more than $10 billion. 

The production alone of oil and gas 
‘provides direct employment for 42,900 
people in my State. Oil, in other words, 
is an important and positive factor in the 
economic health of Oklahoma, 

The Senator from Oregon, as a mat- 
ter of fact, may be interested to know 
that, according to Internal Revenue 
Service figures, Federal collections of 
revenue in Oklahoma totaled $656,009,- 
053 in 1953, as compared with only $472,- 
892,053 in Oregon. These facts lead one 
to wonder just who is paying Federal 
taxes at whose expense. The fact is that 
the dry holes drilled in Oklahoma are a 
necessary adjunct to the discovery of 
oil which is of direct benefit to the people 
of Oregon, both as citizens interested in 
the Nation’s defense, and as consumers. 
Actually, Oklahoma’s ratio of wells com- 
pleted to dry holes is about 5 percent 
superior to the national average. 

The misimpressions just described are 
unfortunately typical of much of the 
thinking regarding depletion provisions 
of tax law, especially as they relate to 
the oil and gas industry. The facts are 
clear that the oil and gas industry pays 
at least its full share of taxes to the 
Federal Government, as well as to State 
and local subdivisions of government. 
In a study of the period 1942 to 1949, for 
example, it was shown, from Department 
of Commerce figures, that, out of every 
dollar of oil and gas producers’ sales, 
these producers paid 5.71 cents in Fed- 
eral and State income taxes as compared 
with 4.19 cents for all other industries. 
It is clear, then, that the petroleum 
producing industry has historically paid 
its fair share of taxes. 

The Members of the House are aware, 
of course, of the fact that Congress has 
studied depletion provisions of tax law 
again and again since the income tax 
law of 1913, with the result that the 
combined wisdom of over 40 years has 
gone into these provisions. These pro- 
visions, as they stand now, have been 
unchanged after 28 years of scrutiny. 

I know many oil men. Some of them 
are my neighbors. I know quite well 
that some of the marginal operators in 
the industry occasionally have their ups 
and downs. Not all oil men are wealthy, 
even though a few that you read about 
in the papers may be. We must remem- 
ber that wealth and newsworthiness 
sometimes go hand in hand. This may 
not be good, but it is nonetheless true. 
And any man who is courageous enough, 
and lucky enough, to discover a new field 
of oil, would be a millionaire without 
depletion. If he can succeed with the 
cards stacked against him, why should 
he not have the benefits that accrue to 
the risk of capital? 

Paradoxically, it has been the wild- 
catter who has found the oil which has 
enabled this country to successfully fight 
two wars in an age when petroleum- 
powered weapons were indispensable. 
Today, with the exception of one atomic- 
powered submarine, we are wholly de- 
pendent on oil fuels at a time in which 
machines of defense are more important 
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than ever before. Even that lone sub- 
marine would be helpless without pe- 
troleum lubricants. The loss of deple- 
tion, or a substantial reduction thereof, 
would be a severe blow to the wildcatter 
who has had the courage, and often the 
foolish courage, to risk his dollars where 
the larger fellows feared to tread, in 
the hope of finding new sources of oil. 
The defense of this Nation is closely re- 
lated to welfare of the domestic oil pro- 
ducing industry. 

During the last year, 82.5 percent of 
all exploratory wells drilled in this coun- 
try were dry. The risk element in the 
oil industry is probably unsurpassed by 
any other. Depletion provisions of tax 
law, as they apply to oil and gas, are 
aimed at recognizing this risk element 
to some degree. These provisions must 
be maintained, at no lower level than 
now, in order to assure the discovery of 
new domestic reserves by the wildcatters 
who have traditionally found these 
reserves. 

Another oft-forgotten factor in these 
indiscriminate attacks on depletion, is 
that of the real and tangible prosperity 
which accompanies the discovery of oil. 
In 1951, the total value of petroleum pro- 
duced in all States amounted to more 
than $6,500,000,000. This petroleum 
production stimulated general economic 
expansion in 30 separate oil producing 
States. Farmers, grocers, and workers 
benefited from this activity. The value 
thus created flowed out through our en- 
tire Nation and constitutes one of the 
bulwarks for the Nation’s economic 
health. 

Nor is the discovery of oil confined 
to a set area. Oil is fluid, in more than 
one sense, and the last year has seen 
the discovery of oil in South Dakota, 
Nevada, and Arizona. Prospects for fu- 
ture discovery are high, especially in 
the South and the Northwest. In 1951, 
more than 273 million acres, or 14 per- 
cent of the land area of the entire Na- 
tion, were under lease for oil and gas 
exploration or development. 

Time and again pessimistic people have 
contended that the country is running 
short of oil. Yet for 20 consecutive years, 
excepting wartime, this Nation has found 
more oil than it has used. There is no 
reason to believe that the future will 
bring a reversal of this trend. The num- 
ber of oil-producing States, now 30, can 
be expected to grow in the years to come 
if incentives remain to encourage the 
search, in nonoil-producing States, for 
new domestic sources of oil. 

There is absolutely no question that 
reduction of depletion provisions would 
cause a sharp cutback in drilling in my 
State and in my district. And while my 
district is fortunate enough to have oil 
as a resource, it is not as fortunate in 
the case of some other resources found 
in plenitude in other States. 

Diminishing production of oil in my 
district would be accompanied by a loss 
of revenue to State and local govern- 
ments; a decline in income to local busi- 
nessmen; lowered employment and, ul- 
timately, in decreased population. The 
loss of potential production of oil would 
provide a serious obstacle to Oklahoma’s 
future economic progress. 
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It is regrettable that those who speak 
most frequently and vehemently against 
depletion provisions are also the people 
who apparently know nothing of the 
mechanics of its operation. Knowing 
little about depletion, and having no in- 
clination to know more, they lash out 
in blind disregard of the mountain of 
facts that has been willingly laid before 
Congress, over the years, since Woodrow 
Wilson was President. 

This, then, is a challenge for analysis, 
rather than glibness; for cogent, posi- 
tive thinking, rather than indiscrim- 
inate attack; and for mutual advance, 
rather than an onslaught on the ranks 
of a great American industry. 

The use of an attack on oil as a ve- 
hicle to ride one’s way into office has 
been too often used. It is akin to ster- 
ile thinking. Such thinking, if it were 
national in scope, would be that of an 
aging, bickering nation, rather than one 
in the full blush of its youth. Fortu- 
nately, this sniping is not typical of the 
thinking of the people of this country. 

Let us hope that a positive and clear 
attitude on the problem will prevail. It 
has, for some 40 years, and after delib- 
eration by thousands of Members of 
Congress. I am confident that the fu- 
ture will see their judgment vindicated. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bonin and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Kee and to include a statement on 
juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. ENGLE in two instances and to in- 
clude additional matter. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include a letter. 

Mr. FisHer and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Yorry in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. 

Mr. SabLAk and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 25, 1954, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1383. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to extend the period 
of election under the Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act of 1953 for certain 
members of the uniformed services”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1384. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, transmitting the 11th semiannual 
report of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange, pursuant 
to section 603 of Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress (H. Doc. No. 355); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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1385. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the 12th an- 
nual report of operations for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1953, pursuant to section 13 
of the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment 
Act (54 Stat. 774) approved July 19, 1940; 
2 me Committee on Interior and Insular 

airs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. REED of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 296. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to make an in- 
vestigation of all claims arising out of the 
explosions at Texas City, Tex., on April 16 
and 17, 1947; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1386). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. Eleventh inter- 
mediate report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on the use of nonappro- 
priated funds by executive agencies; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1387). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MERROW: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Senate Joint Resolution 12. Joint 
resolution to request the International Joint 
Commission on United States-Canadian 
Boundary Waters to make a survey of the 
proposed Passamaquoddy tidal power project, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1413). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 8044. A bill 
to extend the authorization for funds for 
the hospitalization of certain veterans in the 
Philippines; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1414). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 8180. A bill 
to increase the amount of Federal aid to 
State or Territorial homes for the support 
of disabled soldiers, sailors, and airmen of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1415). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 60, 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1388). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 61. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1389). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 675. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Romola Nijinsky; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 1390). Referred to the Committee of. 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 689. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Keiko Inouye; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1391). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 692. A bill for the 
relief of Nina Makeef, also known as Nina 
Berberova; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1392). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 707. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Ignacy Adam, Mrs. Amalya Alexander 
Adam, and George Adam; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1393). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 737. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Donaghy Bishop; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1394). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 792. A bill for the relief of Faiga 
Kunda; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1395). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 807. A bill for the 
relief of Sister Isabel (Purificacion Monte- 
mayor Maceo); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1396). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 808. A bill for the 
relief of Joseph Vyskocil; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1397). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 848. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Katem, Theodosia Katem, Basil Katem, and 
Josephine Katem; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1398). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 849. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Stella 
Rebner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1399). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 897. A bill for the relief of Abul K. 
Barik; without amendment (Rept. No. 1400). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 967. A bill for the relief of 
Robert George Bulldeath and Lenora Pa- 
tricia Bulldeath; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1401). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1144. A bill for the relief of 
Martha Farah; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1402). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1189. A bill for the relief of 
Njdeh Hovhanissian Aslanian; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1403). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: H. R. 1348. A bill for the relief of Al- 
wine Reichenbauch; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1404). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1657. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Messina; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1405). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1699. A bill for the relief of 
Rev. Roger Knutsen; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1406). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1948. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Fung Hwa Liu Lee; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1407). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2427. A bill for the relief of 
Annie Litke; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2505. A bill for the relief of 
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Lajos Schmidt and his wife, Magda; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1409). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2875. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
James K-Thong Yu; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1410), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2907. A bill for the relief of 
Elizabeth Just Mayer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1411). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4701. A bill for the relief of 
Josip Stanic; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1412). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 8528. A bill to provide a method for 
compensating claims for damages sustained 
as the result of the explosions at Texas City, 
Tex.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H.R. 8529. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assistance 
to States and local governments in projects 
of construction, alteration, expansion, or re- 
pair of public facilities and improvements; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 8530. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the operation of stands 
in Federal buildings by blind persons, to en- 
large the economic opportunities of the 
blind, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8531. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with respect to certain employees 
of the Department of the Army who served 
with the Far East Command; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8532. A bill to permit certain tem- 
porary clerks in the postal field service to 
acquire a classified civil-service status; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 8533. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 8534. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
so as to increase the maximum amount in 
which farm realty loans may be granted 
thereunder; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 8535. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of Agriculture a Milk Publicity 
Bureau; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 8536. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
Mary, mother of Christ; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8537. A bill to repeal certain laws 
relating to professional examinations for pro- 
motion of medical, dental, and veterinary 
Officers of the Army and Air Force; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 8538. A bill to provide for the revo- 
cation or denial of merchant marine docu- 
ments to persons involved in certain nar- 
cotics violations; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8539. A bill to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain 
members of the uniformed services; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8540. A bill to amend section 201 (e) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for advance payments of 
certain pay and allowances of members of 
the uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H. R. 8541. A bill to provide that leave 
accrued by members of the Armed Forces 
while held as prisoners of war in Korea shall 
not be counted in determining the maximum 
amount of leave which they may accumu- 
late or have to their credit; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8542. A bill to provide that the leave 
accruing to a member of the Armed Forces 
while he was held a prisoner of war in Korea 
shall not be subject to the 60-day limitation 
on the maximum amount of leave which 
might be accrued by such member; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 8543. A bill limiting the application 
of the Federal Power Act as to States and 
municipalities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 8544. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in 
projects of construction, alteration, expan- 
sion, or repair of public facilities and im- 
provements; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 8545. A bill to limit taxing and spend- 

ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 8546. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the collection 
of delinquent taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8547. A bill to deny benefits, under 
the civil-service and other Federal retire- 
ment systems, to persons convicted of fel- 
onies involving moral turpitude; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 8548. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Breaks Interstate Park com- 
pact; to the Committee on Interlor and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H. R. 8549. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Breaks Interstate Park com- 
pact; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. J. Res. 480. Joint resolution placing in- 
dividuals who served in the temporary forces 
of the United States Navy during the Span- 
ish-American War in the same status as those 
individuals who served in the Army for equal 
periods of time during that war and who were 
given furloughs or leaves upon being mus- 
tered out of the service; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 481. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of July 5, 1949 (Public Law 157, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. J. Res. 482. Joint resolution establishing 
a joint committee to investigate the gold- 
mining industry; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, memorializing Congress relative 
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to the Federal Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the Federal Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONIN: 

H. R. 8550. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hildegard Savner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. R. 8551. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Cowin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 8552. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Traufield; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 8553. A bill for the relief of Mother 
Amata (Maria Cartiglia) and Sister Ottavia 
(Concetta Zisa); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 8554. A bill for the relief of Maria M. 

Khoe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 8555. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Margot Hansen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 8556. A bill for the relief of Edson 
Rhodes Mills; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 
H. R. 8557. A bill for the relief of Ezio Ber- 
toni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


577. By Mr. DOWDY: Petition of a number 
of dairymen of Nacogdoches County, in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Texas, re- 
questing Congress to maintain and keep the 
90-percent parity on dairy products as it has 
existed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

578. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Lulu B. 
Smith and 52 other residents of Marshall 
County, Iowa, urging passage of H. R. 1227, 
to prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of alcoholic beverage advertising 
in newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its 
broadcasting over radio and television; to 
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the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

579. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition signed 
by Mrs. Laura Christensen of Lafayette, 
Oreg., and 106 other citizens of the State of 
Oregon, urging consideration of and passage 
of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
of alcoholic beverage advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals, etc., and its broadcast- 
ing over radio and television; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

580. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, City Council, Philadelphia, Pa., 
with respect to the modification of the pro- 
visions of the National Immigration Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

581. Also, petition of the city clerk, city 
of Lincoln Park, Mich., recommending an 
increase in the personal income-tax exemp- 
tion from $600 to $800; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

582. Also, petition of Arthur R. Pinkerton 
and others, Fort Myers, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

583. Also, petition of Alfred B. Hunt and 
others, Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Inadequacy of Anti-Espionage Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
very first projects which I initiated as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the 83d Congress was 
to arrange for the preparation of a study 
of the inadequacy of our Nation's anti- 
espionage and related laws. 

I did so in particular connection with 
my responsibilities as chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Security Af- 
fairs. This subcommittee was set up at 
my personal request at the very first 
meeting of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in 1953. 

I have long been interested in this 
overall subject, particularly because now 
I am the ranking Republican of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, and in the 80th 
Congress served as its chairman. The 
Judiciary Committee is, of course, vested 
with responsibility for internal secu- 
rity. 

This is not merely a domestic prob- 
lem, of course. I know full well that just 
as our own Nation’s security laws are 
exceedingly lax, so the laws of many al- 
lied countries are even more lax and less 
adequate to cope with the problem of 
Communist traitors in their midst. 

BILLS SHOULD BE EXPEDITED 

Mr. President, this is March 24, 1954, 
I do not know how long this 2d session 
of the 83d Congress will last; nor does 
anyone else at this particular stage. 


It is clear, however, that as we head 
into the final months of this Congress, 
we are going to be confronted by a mass 
of legislation. 

I am hoping, therefore, that necessary 
legislation to tighten our internal-secu- 
rity laws, to close the literally dozens 
upon dozens of loopholes, will be en- 
acted in time and will not become lost 
in the shuffle. I know that the National 
Security Council shares my desire in this 
respect. 

TWENTY-EIGHT PAGE COMMITTEE PRINT 


The printed study which resulted from 
my request to spotlight present legal in- 
adequacies was published last April by 
the committee. It took 28 full pages 
merely to highlight these inadequacies. 
We could probably have devoted 280 
pages toward exploration of them in 
further detail, and toward enumerating 
still further loopholes. 

MR. SOKOLSKY’S COLUMN 


In this connection, I was very pleased 
that the distinguished syndicated col- 
umnist, Mr. George E. Sokolsky, has de- 
voted his column today to pointing up 
the implications of the study which I 
had initiated. 

I ask unanimous censent that the text 
of Mr. Sokolsky’s article be printed in 
the Recorp, to be followed by the con- 
clusions of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee print to which I have re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the article 
and committee conclusions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post and Times- 

Herald of March 24, 1954] 
THESE Days 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE LOSING BATTLE 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY makes a point 

that should be obvious to all but is over- 


looked because historic changes are difficult 
to note at the time they occur. He says: 

“Let us first note that Soviet Russia has 
demonstrated that techniques of internal 
destruction are integral parts of its foreign 
policy. The U. S. S. R. has, in effect, revo- 
lutionized the entire intelligence and related 
fields in international relations. It has 
placed espionage on an assembly-line basis, 
graduating hundreds and thousands of 
agents, expertly trained as cadres in the 
interrelated skills of agitation, insurrection, 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion in coun- 
tries throughout the world.” 

This has never occurred before in any 
country. Espionage used to be an art de- 
voted to the single purpose of obtaining mili- 
tary secrets and policy plans. To “agita- 
tion, insurrection, espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion” should be added “infiltration,” 
which is the strongest weapon because it 
places directly inside a government agents 
of another government. 

The very existence of such a weapon has 
a damaging effect, since literally everyone be- 
comes suspicious of everyone else. The fact 
that there could be even one Alger Hiss, one 
Harry Dexter White, one William Remington, 
lays all employees of Government open to 
the prospect of screenings, investigations, 
clearances, etc. It is a demoralizing condi- 
tion. 

In a report prepared by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with the assistance of the 
Library of Congress, dealing with the ade- 
quacy of United States laws with respect 
to offenses against national security, from 
which the above quotation from Senator 
Writer was taken, this idea is emphasized 
that while only a fraction of 1 percent of 
those engaged in the British-American-Ca- 
nadian atomic energy program were in a po- 
sition to give Soviet Russia any vital infor- 
mation, the Russians got the information: 

“But, the Soviet network penetrated that 
tiny fraction of 1 percent and achieved the 
remarkable feat of stealing crucial secrets 
through Klaus Fuchs, Bruno Pontecorvo, 
Alan Nunn May, and David Greenglass—all 
of whom possessed the variety of relatively 
rare requisites to secure valuable informa- 
tion about our atomic program.” 
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When, therefore, it is suggested that all 
the investigations lead to nothing because 
they usually turn up small men, the answer 
must be that who could have been more ob- 
scure than Julius Rosenberg or his brother- 
in-law, David Greenglass? 

Nevertheless, Rosenberg penetrated two of 
the most secret areas in the world, Los 
Alamos and Fort Monmouth. He arranged 
to place his cells in both organizations. 
He secured cover for his agents, got the 
stuff out, and prevented his agents from be- 
ing caught. 

It was hoped that the Fort Monmouth in- 
vestigation would produce the techniques of 
Rosenberg's operations. Congressional in- 
vestigations may be a last opportunity to 
discover how an obscure personality like 
Julius Rosenberg could do so magnificent a 
job for his principals. 

The Constitution in the current situation 
really protects traitors, and it may one day 
be necessary to amend the Constitution to 
safeguard this country against the new 
weapons the Soviet universal state uses 
against us. This is the constitutional defini- 
tion of treason: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort. No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court.” 

Neither Congress nor the courts may en- 
large on this definition. That is why most 
traitors are convicted of perjury or not con- 
victed at all. It is growing increasingly difi- 
cult to prove that a person is adhering to 
our enemies, and if faced by the question, 
he need only take a plea under the fifth 
amendment and he is safe. 


CONCLUSIONS OF COMMITTEE STUDY 


In varying circumstances, a hostile act 
against the United States may be punished 
as treason, as a violation of the international 
law of war, or as a breach of a specific statute. 
But in many instances such conduct may 
escape punishment entirely. Among the 
factors which contribute to that result are 
the following: 

1. The definition of treason does not cover 
a conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
which has not ripened into an actual levying 
of war, or aid given to a foreign power which 
is hostile in fact, but not an enemy in con- 
templation of law. 

2. The requirements for proof of treason 
make it virtually impossible to convict a 
clever conspirator of this crime. 

3. The law of war, by its terms, operates 
only in time of war. 

4. Much of the statutory law penalizing 
hostile conduct is directed primarily against 
wartime offenses. 

5. Where applicable in time of peace, many 
statutes define offenses against national se- 
curity by reference to national defense, 
thus creating a doubt concerning their ap- 
plicability to the mutual security program. 

6. Statutory offenses are defined in terms 
of particular acts which may injure the 
United States or aid a foreign power. By 
inadvertence or by choice of policy, an un- 
foreseeable variety of acts which may accom- 
plish these results are not penalized. 

7. A number of statutes do not deal with 
attempts to commit the offenses therein 
defined. 

8. Many of these crimes are subject to 
short statutes of limitation which may bar 
prosecution before the violation of law is dis- 
covered. 

9. Constitutional guaranties of a public 
trial and due process of law make it difficult 
to prove certain offenses, particularly espi- 
onage, without endangering national security 
by disclosing secret information. 

10. Restrictions on admissibility of evi- 
Gence, such as that obtained by wiretapping, 
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increase the difficulty of proving violations 
of security laws. 

11. The limited scope of extradition trea- 
ties may enable an offender to avoid punish- 
ment if he leaves the country before the 
crime is discovered, or thereafter escapes. 

12. The immunity enjoyed by diplomatic 
representatives is, and the privileges and im- 
munities of employees of international 
organizations may be, an obstacle to the 
detection and punishment of subversive 
activities. 


Action of Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning the Subcommit- 
tee on Hospitals of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs met in executive ses- 
sion and disposed of two matters that 
have been under active consideration for 
some time. I submit below two resolu- 
t Ins that received unanimous approval 
of the subcommittee, and later of the 
full committee. The first of these is the 
result of extensive hearings during the 
first session of this Congress upon the 
subject of the hospitalization of non- 
service-connected veterans. The second 
resolution pertains to the disposition of 
hospital sites that have been determined 
to be excess or surplus by the Veterans’ 
Administration. We also reported H. R. 
8044, extending hospitalization in the 
Philippines for 5 years and H. R. 8180, 
increasing aid to State homes, 

The resolutions follow: 


Whereas the Subcommittee on Hospitals 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs did 
circulate a questionnaire among all Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and other medical 
facilities during 1953 in an effort to deter- 
mine the efficiency and adequacy of their 
operation; and 

Whereas said subcommittee held hearings 
of 3 weeks’ duration, providing 1,265 pages 
of printed testimony, on the subject of en- 
titlement and eligibility of veterans for hos- 
pital care; and 

Whereas all interested organizations, in- 
cluding veterans’ groups, medical societies, 
and appropriate officials of the Government 
were heard on this subject; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
issued an addendum to the admission appli- 
cation form for hospital care requiring the 
listing of assets and liabilities for non- 
service-connected cases; and 

Whereas information on said addendum is 
not to be divulged to other than appropriate 
Veterans’ Administration officials; and 

Whereas said addendum does not preclude 
hospitalization for needy cases: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
present unlimited hospitalization of service- 
connected veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs urges the cooperation of all veterans’ 
groups and all other parties interested in 
medical care for veterans that the new ad- 
mission policy be given a fair trial and period 
of operation before any final conclusion is 
reached on its workability or feasibility; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That no legislation be considered 
on this subject until the effect of the new 
policy has been determined; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of non-service- 
connected neuropsychiatric and tubercular 
veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee approves the 
continued hospitalization of other groups of 
non-service-connected veterans where beds 
are available and the veteran does not have 
the ability to pay for private hospitalization, 


Whereas on March 3, 1954, the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs adopted a motion asking 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
the Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration to rescind any action previously 
taken looking to the disposal as surplus 
property 16 hospital sites declared excess to 
the needs of the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 

Whereas 3 days of hearings have been held 
by the Subcommittee on Hospitals concern- 
ing these 16 sites; and 

Whereas testimony from all parties inter- 
ested in this question was received by said 
subcommittee; and 

Whereas 2 of the sites have already been 
disposed of, and the remaining 13 were not 
suitable to the needs of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, for the following reasons: Lack 
of patient load in the area of the site, inabil- 
ity to staff the hospital, or objection to the 
site by the Civil Defense Administration: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs be requested to reserve the 
hospital site at Gainesville, Fla., for 5 years 
from the date of approval of this resolution, 
and that no further action be taken by the 
Veterans’ Administration to dispose of this 
site prior to the expiration of this 5-year 
period; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services Administration be requested to 
return to the custody and control of the 
Veterans’ Administration said site at Gaines- 
ville, Fla.; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs interposes no objection to the dis- 
posal of the remaining 15 sites in accordance 
with existing law. 


One Hundred and Thirty-third Anniversary 
of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 25 of this year, Americans of Hel- 
lenic descent throughout the length and 
breadth of this great country will join 
all freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world in celebrating and commemo- 
rating the 133d anniversary of Greek 
independence, an independence won 
over tyrannical Ottoman rule by a long 
and heroic struggle. 

In view of the indisputable fact that 
Greece today stands as a fortress of free- 
dom in the Mediterranean and is of 
great importance strategically and geo- 
graphically to our own national defense 
and security as well as being a true and 
stanch ally, the United States has in- 
vested billions of dollars in the rehabili- 
tation of Greece, the cradle of Western 
civilization. It is now an accepted fact 
that this investment was indeed a wise 
and judicious one, because our firm 
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stand and financial assistance to Greece 
has resulted in uniting Greece, not only 
internally but also with Turkey in their 
common stand against communism. 

Americans of Hellenic descent in the 
great city of Philadelphia intend to cele- 
brate appropriately on March 25 the 
anniversary of Greek independence by 
proper observance, and I am certain 
that similar celebrations will reverber- 
ate throughout the entire United States 
in all cities, whether large or small. 


“Together Let Us Labor As One Strong 
Force — How Mercer County, W. Va., 
Is Organizing To Combat Juvenile 
Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
good cause that the Nation is aroused 
over the spreading disease of juvenile 
delinquency, that the Senate of the 
United States has a special subcommit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee working 
toward a solution of this national dis- 
grace, that agencies of government at 
every level and men and women of good 
will in all communities are intent on 
studies into the cause and cure of the 
social sickness which so tragically affects 
so many of our youth. 

The magnitude of the problem is well 
known. We cannot read a newspaper 
without experiencing a sense of shock 
in the reports of youthful offenders and 
the seriousness of the crimes in which 
they have been involved. We have it on 
the authority of J. Edgar Hoover that 
crime in the United States is today cost- 
ing us an average of $495 per family— 
$20 billion a year. And much of this 
terrible cost of crime is lodged in the 
crimes of juveniles. 

THE COST OF CRIME IN UNDERSTANDABLE TERMS 


‘Twenty billions of dollars is an almost 
incomprehensible sum, Mr. Speaker. 
What does it represent in terms we can 
comprehend? It is the equivalent of all 
of the profits of all of the corporations in 
the United States last year after taxes. 
It is the equivalent of all of the money 
spent by all of the people in the United 
States in 1953 for clothing. It is the 
equivalent of all of the guns, ships, 
planes, tanks, uniforms, ammunition, all 
of the payrolls, and all of the other 
costs of whatever type and variety of the 
national defense programs of the United 
States during all of 1950. That includes 
6 months of the costs of the Korean war. 

Such, according to the chief of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, is the 
cost of crime in the United States every 
year. 

How many schools could we build for 
that kind of money? How many swim- 
ming pools, parks, auditoriums, sports 
centers, bowling alleys? How many col- 
leges? How many churches? How many 
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miles of muchly needed highways could 
we build? 

Aside from the astronomical cost of 
crime and the high proportion of that 
cost attributable to juvenile delinquency, 
what about the social wreckage, the 
family tragedy, the human misery which 
accompanies the depredations of these 
maladjusted or sick youngsters who 
transgress, suffer, and cause suffering 
without end? 

MOST YOUNGSTERS ARE SOUND 


The problem has reached such pro- 
portions that it sometimes seems as if we 
are raising a generation not of children 
but of human monsters. And yet, when 
we regain our calm and look with more 
objectivity on the overall picture, we 
know—we cannot help but know—that 
most of our youngsters are sound and 
decent and fine kids, and those who have 
slipped their moorings are only a small 
minority which makes up in the 
virulence of its excesses for the com- 
parative smallness of its size. 

Comforting as that might be in statis- 
tical terms, it is small comfort indeed 
when we realize we have not “solved” the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, we have 
not found the key to its prevention, al- 
though we have the skill and energy and 
brains and initiative to unlock the in- 
nermost secrets of the atom. 

What a commentary it is on our time, 
and on our civilization, that we can, with 
one thermonuclear device, erase life 
from vast areas of the landscape, but we 
cannot direct the lives of our youth suffi- 
ciently well to eliminate this scourge of 
delinquency. 

But the picture is not all bad. As I 
said earlier, we are, as a people and in 
our own communities, trying to find the 
key, the solution, to this problem. We 
are not ignoring it. And I am sure we 
will progress, 

MERCER COUNTY ORGANIZES TO FIGHT 
DELINQUENCY 

I think one of the best approaches be- 
ing made anywhere in the United States 
toward this goal is now taking place in 
my own home county—Mercer County, 
W. Va. It is a cooperative community 
effort which we dare to think is succeed- 
ing at least partially. And I am so deep- 
ly pleased and so impressed by the atti- 
tude and approach of this movement 
that I want to share our technique with 
the membership of the House in the 
hopes that our approach can be useful in 
other localities. 

In Mercer County, Mr. Speaker, we 
used to like to think that juvenile de- 
linquency was a “big city” problem and 
that the neighborliness and good feel- 
ing and, for want of a better word I 
would say the family and community 
spirit of smaller communities made for 
an avoidance of this problem, 

True, young people in the area some- 
times got into scrapes or into serious 
difficulties with the law, but we tended 
to look upon these things as random 
accidents of personality adjustment. 

We forgot, I think, that in our life- 
times not only the mechanics of daily 
living had completely changed from a 
slower pace to jet speeds but that so- 
cial relationship had also undergone a 
far-reaching change. 
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These changes came step-by-step over 
the years in a comparative gradualness 
which perhaps caused us to overlook 
their cumulative effect. It is only when 
we look at standards today with the 
eyes of children that we suddenly grasp 
the alarming fact that there is often a 
big difference between our preachments 
and teachings to our youngsters at home 
and the facts of life as these kids see 
life in the actual world of today. 

THIS IS EVERYONE’S JOB 


Perhaps even more significant is the 
fact that we may not have been doing 
the teaching or preaching at all—that 
instead of instilling what might be re- 
garded sometimes as old-fashioned pre- 
cepts, we were too busy with our activ- 
ities and the youngsters too busy with 
theirs for there to be any real family dis- 
cussions at all. 

And that is where the Better Citizens 
League of Mercer County enters the pic- 
ture. We in Mercer County were sud- 
denly awakened to the unpleasant but 
stark reality that juvenile delinquency— 
yes and adult crime, too—were not 
“police” problems so much as they were 
the individual problems of every family 
and every neighbor and every church 
and club. 

When we all have individual problems 
that are very similar, we inevitably find it 
advisable and effective to consult and ad- 
vise with each other on handling those 
problems. And that leads to organiza- 
tion to do something, collectively, about 
them. Only then can we feel we are 
getting somewhere in finding a solution. 

The Better Citizens League of Mercer 
County was organized last September, 
It was not a spontaneous thing, it re- 
quired organizational zeal and mission- 
ary spirit. Fortunately for all of us in 
our county, those attributes were present 
in sufficient strength among outstanding 
civic-minded men and women to get the 
program underway. 

We were told that crime was costing 
us—as taxpayers—staggering sums right 
in our own county; that the cost of 
maintaining the prisoners in the county 
jail during the preceding fiscal year had 
come to nearly $30,000. 

Talking dollars made sense to a lot of 
people, but much more important was 
the sense which was made by concrete 
illustrations and examples of what we, 
as citizens, could do about the problem. 

OBJECTIVES OF BETTER CITIZENS LEAGUE 


The slogan of the movement was “Save 
the child and you save the community.” 
And these were the objectives which were 
outlined: 

First. To give primacy to the human 
and spiritual values of life in order to 
improve the moral conduct of parents 
and children. 

Second. To develop by precept and ex- 
ample a more aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship with a greater challenge to 
the home, the church, the school, and 
society at large, toward this purpose. 

Third. To enlist Mercer County citi- 
zens in a crusade against juvenile acts of 
delinquency, adult crime, and together 
labor as one strong force to overcome this 
evil with good. 

Fourth. To realize that the virtue of 
good character lies in the hearts of men 
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and women to be taught to their chil- 
dren. When it dies there, no law, nor 
court can save it. 

Fifth. To practice, and to teach others, 
a greater respect for law, unqualified 
allegiance to our Government and love 
and respect for the invisible flag of our 
God and for the Stars and Stripes of our 
country. 

Noble sentiments you say? Ah, yes; 
if that is all they are. But in this in- 
stance, a community aroused has en- 
joyed the thrill of putting these senti- 
ments to work in earnest, and we believe 
we are getting results. 

We have a board of directors for the 
league which includes our county super- 
intendent of schools, the judge of our 
criminal court, other school officials, rep- 
resentatives of the department of public 
assistance, chamber of commerce, and 
the State college, and also representa- 
tives from the cities of Bluefield, Prince- 
ton, Athens, Matoaka, Bramwell, and 
Oakvale. The league has committees on 
juvenile crime, adult crime, recreation, 
law and order, publicity, school ab- 
senteeism, and church assistance. The 
president of the league, Mr. J. Sheb Dud- 
ley, is a man with a mission. Equally 
important, the membership of the league 
is composed of conscientious and far- 
sighted parents. 

DELINQUENCY AND CRIME DECREASE 


Mr. Dudley revealed in a report to the 
membership earlier this month that 
juvenile-delinquency cases, as well as 
truant cases, coming before the courts 
of our county have been greatly reduced 
in the past 3 months. Judge Walter V. 
Ross, the judge of our county criminal 
court, says this is due in large measure 
to the influence and activity of the 
league. 

The league at last report had 1,000 
members—1,000 men and women en- 
listed to work constantly in the home, 
in the church, in the service clubs and 
fraternal organizations, and in the com- 
munity generally to aid our families to 
stay whole and happy and free of this 
virus of juvenile delinquency and crime. 

To attack the problem the league de- 
cided it would be useful to learn more 
about it. Consequently, one of its most 
important steps since organization was a 
recent community seminar on juvenile 
delinquency at which one of the finest 
women in America, and one of the great- 
est experts we have on this scourge of 
delinquency, came to Bluefield to talk 
to the parents and other citizens of our 
county. I am referring to Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
who visited Bluefield on March 12. Her 
advice and counsel were most helpful 
and, even more important, reassuring; 
for the steps Dr. Eliot outlined as part 
of a model community drive on delin- 
quency came close to paralleling those 
which Mercer County had already begun 
to follow under the leadership of the 
Better Citizens’ League. 

A GOOD START 


Mr. Speaker, the citizens of Mercer 
County have not ended juvenile delin- 
quency and solved all of our community 
problems of crime, maladjustment, dis- 
location, and human relationships. But 
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I think we have made a start—a good 
start, a firm and substantial start, a 
promising start, and an effective one— 
toward the organization of our skills and 
our energies and physical resources to- 
ward the conservation of our human 
resources—our youth, our families, our 
way of life. 

If we can get across to ourselves and 
to each other the truism that there are 
no bad kids unless we fail somewhere 
along the line and let them go bad, we 
might well discover not only a path to 
prevention of delinquency but a route 
back to the genuine happiness of living 
we used to see so often and so clearly 
in our own younger days, and which we 
see today as only an occasional, excep- 
tional, flashing rarity in our midst. 

HAVE WE BEEN LOSING THE CAPACITY 
FOR HAPPINESS? 

Is it possible that the decline in hap- 
piness and contentment despite the vast 
improvement in our well-being over the 
past years has robbed our children—or, 
at least, many of them—of the capacity 
for happiness, and thus of the ability 
to adjust to life’s changes and life’s 
demands and life's responsibilities? 
Could there be in this situation a key to 
the virus of delinquency? 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the way the 
citizens of Mercer County are going 
about their crusade to recement the re- 
lationships of adults and youth, to rees- 
tablish bases for a mutual sharing by 
adults and youth of the everyday good 
things of our life together, and to teach 
our families to work and play together 
in community enterprises may help to 
give us an answer to this and to many 
other vexing problems of social relation- 
ships. 

The citizens of Mercer County are 
working at this project to make it work. 
And that is all one could ask. I have 
every confidence of full success, 


Postmaster General’s Effort To Improve 
First-Class Mail Service Rejected by 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 27 of this year, I called to the at- 
tention of the Congress a petition that 
the Postmaster General of the United 
States had filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which urged that the Post 
Office Department be permitted to use 
the services of the all-cargo airlines in 
his experimental program of carrying 
ordinary surface mail by air. In his 
petition the Postmaster General gave 
many sound reasons why it would be in 
the public interest and vastly in the in- 
terest of properly conducting his current 
experiment in the carriage of ordinary 
surface mail by air for him to be able to 
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utilize the facilities of the all-cargo car- 
riers. 

On March 17, last week, by a 3-to-2 de- 
cision, the Civil Aeronautics Board re- 
jected the plea of the Postmaster General 
and denied to him the privilege of utiliz- 
ing the all-cargo lines in his experiment. 
Although the Board had previously de- 
termined that it had the power to grant 
such a request, the three man majority, 
Chairman Gurney, Member Ryan, and 
Member Denny refused to accede to the 
Postmaster General’s request, and two of 
these members, Chairman Gurney and 
Mr. Denny went so far as to say that they 
did not find the Postmaster General’s re- 
quest in the public interest. 

The Board’s disregard of the best in- 
terests of the public and of the postal 
service is now apparent. Not only has 
regular airmail and air express been re- 
served solely for the passenger carrier 
competitors for airfreight, although eco- 
nomic conditions no longer justify the 
reservation of either, but now a com- 
pletely new form of traffic, more closely 
resembling airfreight than anything else, 
is handed to the passenger carriers ex- 
clusively as top-off trafic subsidy for 
their airfreight operations in competi- 
tion with those of the freight-only car- 
riers. The Board might just as well put 
its official stamp of approval on the ob- 
vious process of attrition which has been 
invoked for about 8 years now against 
the only substantial effort ever made to 
develop transportation by air on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

It is still hard for me to believe that 
the Board so intended but, if so, this is 
indeed a dark day when we in Congress 
must stand by and witness an agency of 
our Government take part in the stran- 
gulation of private initiative in American 
aviation and, at the same time, thwart 
the efforts of the Postmaster General to 
improve the postal service. 


Tabulation of Replies to Questionnaire on 
Issues Facing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, last month 
I mailed a questionnaire to the people of 
my congressional district, requesting 
them to inform me how they felt about 
the issues we would consider in this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

To date, I have received 8,495 replies. 
It is claimed that this return is a good 
barometer of what the people think and 
believe. I am pleased with the result of 
this project. It indicates an increased 
interest by the people of the 11th Con- 
gressional District in the problems of the 
United States. 

About one-half of the people -who 
made returns added explanatory re- 
marks on the reverse side of the ques- 
tionnaire. More than 2,500 enclosed let- 
ters and suggestions, and I must say that 
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they were very helpful and informative. 
In many instances, people qualified their 
“yes” and “no” answers to refiect their 
attitude on the more controversial issues. 
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The result of the poll reflects the per- 
cent of people voting “yes,” those voting 
“no,” and the ones that expressed “no 
opinion.” 


Second questionnaire 


Do you believe postal rates should be increased on all classes of mail?________-_- 5 
should be increased in size and weight? 


PNRA 

8 
2 
2 
S 

3 

A 
23 
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Y 


wering the income-tax rate? 
Increasing the exemptions for pane — 


No 
Yes | No |opin- 
on 


tional Federal aid?_| 69 


Let’s Have a Sound and Effective Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, California 
farmers are bitterly disappointed in the 
President’s farm program. 

President Eisenhower in his proposals 
for farm legislation submitted to Con- 
gress last January, failed entirely to rec- 
ognize the needs of fruit, vegetable, 
meat, poultry, and dairy farmers. Dur- 
ing the political campaign he promised 
that plans would be worked out to extend 
price supports to perishable products. 
Yet he entirely ignored the problems of 
these producers in his farm message. 

The President makes the freezing or 
setting aside of $2.5 billion of existing 
farm surpluses and a return to the slid- 
ing scales of the 1949 act the key fea- 
tures of his proposal. We cannot build 
a sound and stable farm program on 
frozen surpluses and sliding scale sup- 
ports. 

Secretary Benson was right when he 
said farmers must produce for consump- 
tion and not for storage, but neither he 
nor President Eisenhower has come for- 
ward with a program which both pro- 
tects the farmer against continually slid- 
ing prices and gets the supplies moved 
into consumption. 

I recognized this problem last summer 
and I proposed a solution for it. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn for August 3, 1953, 
you will find my proposals, 

At that time I said: 

It is a sad commentary on American life 
that we have surplus foods stored so long 
they are spoiling while large segments of our 
population have inadequate diets. 


I estimated that 25 million of our 
people were on old-age assistance, lived 
in broken homes, were on public-assist- 
ance programs or lived in families where 
there were 6 or more children under 18 
years of age. A large proportion of the 
people in these groups have inadequate 
incomes to purchase the foods they need 
for a healthy diet. I urged that a pro- 
gram be developed to use our surpluses 
to supplement the diets of these disad- 
vantaged groups. 

We have had a national school-lunch 
program for more than 10 yearsnow. It 
is doing a wonderful job in the schools 
where it is in operation. Children are 
getting a well-balanced meal at noon at 
a nominal cost. Those who cannot pay 
even this nominal charge get their 
lunches free. The schools are given sup- 
plies of nutritious foods, to the extent 
they can use them, out of Government 
stocks acquired in price support and sur- 
plus removal operations. 

The school-lunch program is an ideal 
means of bridging the gap between exist- 
ing surpluses and inadequate diets. Yet, 
do you realize the school-lunch program 
reaches only about 30 percent of our 
schoolchildren? We could increase milk 
consumption considerably if we would 
only reach more of our school children 
with a school-lunch program. 

Let us take another look at the groups 
in our population who for one reason or 
another are not likely to have adequate 
incomes to provide sufficient food, cloth- 
ing and housing to present-day prices. 

We have 13 million people in the 
United States now over 65 years of age 
and 8 million people over 70. 

We have 6 million families where the 
husband or wife is missing or 10 to 15 
million people living in broken homes. 

We have 2.9 million families or around 
15 million people in families where there 
are 4 or more children under 18 years of 
age. 
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We have 5.7 million people drawing old 
age and survivors insurance under the 
social-security program. 

We have 2.6 million individuals receiv- 
ing payments under disability insurance 
and retirement programs. 

We have 2.6 million receiving old-age 
assistance under the State old-age 
assistance programs. 

We also have 1.9 million receiving aid 
under the State programs of aid to de- 
pendent children; 100,000 blind individ- 
uals receiving aid, and 195,000 perma- 
nently and totally disabled receiving 
public assistance. 

In August 1953, the latest period for 
which information is published, 243,000 
families or almost one million individuals 
were receiving assistance—relief pay- 
ments—from State and local govern- 
ments. 

Finally, on February 20, 1954, 2.4 mil- 
lion individuals were receiving unem- 
ployment compensation checks. 

We all know that not everyone over 65 
is in financial need. We also know that 
many of our wealthiest families are 
broken up. Of the 2.4 million individu- 
als drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion checks many will get their jobs back 
in a few weeks. 

Yet we also know that many of our re- 
tired people are having a desperate ex- 
istence on their small savings or inade- 
quate pensions. We also know that the 
vast majority of our middle class or low- 
income families where the father or 
mother is missing have serious economic 
problems. We also know that families 
with 4 or more children under 18 at 
home in the lower half of the income 
range have problems in meeting their 
living expenses. 

In most countries nothing can be done 
for these disadvantaged groups because 
the level of production and income is so 
low that everyone is having trouble in 
maintaining minimum living standards. 
Here in America we are unusually for- 
tunate. Our pressing agricultural prob- 
lem is not how to get enough produced 
but how to get our bountiful supplies 
used. How fortunate we are. 

The only sensible solution to our cur- 
rent problem of excessive supplies and 
inadequate consumption among substan- 
tial groups is to develop a modern ver- 
sion of the food stamp plan which 
worked so successfully before the war. 

With unemployment increasing and 
living costs continuing at record levels I 
am convinced that at least 10 to 20 per- 
cent of our population is suffering from 
inadequate diets. This is all so unneces- 
sary. Let us quit talking about the high 
cost of storing our farm surpluses and 
begin doing something about distribut- 
ing them to disadvantaged people in our 
own communities. 

Net income from farming has dropped 
one-third since 1947-48 and is still head- 
ing down while nonfarm incomes have 
been steadily rising. 

Surely this is no time to throw in the 
towel. 

Unless we hold price supports at pres- 
ent levels and move surplus stocks into 
consumption, farmers are going to suf- 
fer income losses which will threaten the 
stability of our entire economy. 
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The administration’s apparent lack of 
interest in any of the many diverse pro- 
posals to get the surpluses consumed, 
almost forces one to reluctantly conclude 
that they actually desire to use these 
surpluses as a “sword of Damocles” to 
destroy the farm-price-support pro- 
gram. 


If Russia Blows the Whistle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Cur- 
tis E. LeMay, of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, is known as a man of few words. 
He could not have used fewer words more 
effectively than in explaining the rela- 
tionship between airpower and security. 
The general said: 

Someone may blow a whistle on us tomor- 
row and we'll have to go out and fight. 


If we do have to fight, we will need 
lots of airpower, and superior airpower. 
But the best reason for maintaining ade- 
quate airpower is that if we have it, we 
probably will not have to use it. 

The real question raised by the so- 
called New Look is whether we are build- 
ing sufficient airpower rapidly enough to 
keep us out of war. A new goal of 137 
wings by June 30, 1957, has been sub- 
stituted for the former goal of 143 wings 
by June 30, 1955. We are told that the 
137 wings will have the combat strength 
of the 143, as a result of new develop- 
ments in aircraft and new use of carrier 
aircraft. So the chief difference between 
the 143-wing program and the 137-wing 
program is one of goal attainment. The 
Secretary of the Air Force stated on 
Tuesday of last week to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee that the concept 
of a fixed D-day has been rejected, and 
the concept of a floating D-day substi- 
tuted. But D-day will not be determined 
by the United States Department of De- 
fense, nor by any congressional commit- 
tee. D-day is on the enemy’s calendar, 
not ours. 

What we have postponed is not D-day 
but our readiness to meet it, if it comes. 
So the New Look in defense turns out 
to be primarily a loss of 2 years of pre- 
cious time. The changing situation in 
the world has grown worse while we 
have thrown time away. False econ- 
omies left us unprepared for the task 
we were called to perform in Korea. 
Delays and postponements now are not 
preparing us for what we may be called 
on to do tomorrow—if Russia blows the 
whistle. 

Mr. Speaker, the first duty of the Con- 
gress is to provide the military strength 
essential to meet the Soviet threat, 
whenever—and wherever—it material- 
izes. That means adequate airpower. 
Under the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to extend my remarks, I insert 
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in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Boston Record of March 8: 


STAY IN FRONT 


Gen. Curtis Lemay, Chief of Strategic Air 
Command of the Air Force, has what im- 
presses us as the proper concept of the rela- 
tionship between airpower and security. 

He suggests that it is dangerous, and may 
be fatal, for America to be content with any- 
thing less than superior airpower because: 

“Someone may blow a whistle on us to- 
morrow and we'll have to go out and fight.” 

Inferior airpower is not capable of winning 
in modern warfare. 

It is wholly incapable of preventing in- 
volvement in unwanted war. 

Since victory in war, if we have to fight, 
and avoidance of war altogether, if that is 
possible, are among the top-most aspirations 
of the American people, the policy of getting 
out in front of our potential enemies in air- 
power and of staying in front should never 
be out of our minds. 

If it is said that kind of airpower is ex- 
pensive, that is true. 

But it is not a fraction of the cost of fight- 
ing a victorious war. 

The cost of losing a major war would be 
utter extinguishment of our national wealth 
and resources, not to mention the lives and 
freedom of our people. 

Let America get the lead in airpower and 
keep it, as General Lemay admonishes, and 
if we don’t manage to keep out of future war 
we will at least survive it. 


A Food Stamp Plan Would Be a Logical 
Method—Letter From Missouri Direc- 
tor of Welfare on Sullivan Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote recently to Missouri Welfare Di- 
rector Proctor N. Carter enclosing a copy 
of my bill H. R. 7870, and requested his 
detailed comments on the proposed leg- 
islation. 

H. R. 7870 provides that “in order to 
promote the general welfare, raise the 
levels of health and of nourishment for 
needy persons whose incomes prevent 
them from enjoying adequate diets, and 
to remove the specter of want, malnutri- 
tion, or hunger in the midst of mountains 
of surplus food now accumulating under 
Government ownership in warehouses 
and other storage facilities,” the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be authorized 
to distribute up to $1 billion in surplus 
food a year to needy persons through a 
food-stamp system. 

The food stamps would be issued by 
State or local welfare agencies volun- 
tarily participating in the program and 
would be redeemable by the recipients at 
whatever type of local distribution point 
the Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
mine was most feasible. A needy person 
is defined under the bill as one “receiving 
welfare assistance—financial or other- 
wise—from the welfare department or 
equivalent agency of any State or po- 
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litical subdivision thereof, or who is, in 
the opinion of such agency or agencies, 
in need of welfare assistance but is in- 
eligible to receive it because of State or 
local law,” meaning residence require- 
ments, and so on. 

Surplus foods so distributed would be 
in addition to, and not in place of, wel- 
fare assistance already being given by 
the appropriate public agency. 

I have outlined here the essential fea- 
tures of the bill, Mr. Speaker, because 
Mr. Carter’s reply, which I know will be 
of interest to the membership of the 
House, discusses some of the provisions 
in some detail. 

Mr. Carter, whose division of welfare 
in the State department of public health 
and welfare at Jefferson City, Mo., has 
jurisdiction over old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, general relief, 
child welfare services, aid to the blind, 
services to the blind, aid to the disabled, 
and the Federal Soldiers’ Home, wrote 
me as follows: 


DIVISION OF WELFARE, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
Jefferson City, Mo., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Congresswoman, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs. SULLIVAN: I was very glad to 
have your letter of March 15 and to have 
the opportunity to review and comment on 
H. R. 7870. Icertainly agree with you whole- 
heartedly that some way should be found 
to distribute surplus foods to the needy 
persons in this country rather than contin- 
uing to build up vast stores in caves and 
warehouses. 

Speaking from the experience of this 
agency in ministering to needy persons in 
the State of Missouri, I believe that a food 
stamp plan would be a logical method of 
giving additional help to the poorest fami- 
lies in this State. At the same time, I 
would hope that the regulations governing 
such an operation could be kept as simple 
as possible and free of unnecessary detail. 

I have several questions and comments 
concerning the provisions of H. R. 7870 
which I am including for whatever use you 
may wish to make of them: 

1. In subsection (3) of section 2, you pro- 
vide for the distribution of surplus food in 
packaged or other convenient form. If that 
provision would require additional admin- 
istrative costs for packaging, transporting, 
warehousing, and distributing, would it not 
be better to confine the program to the 
issuance of stamps as provided in subsection 
(2), thereby using present warehousing and 
merchandising facilities? 

2. Subsection (4) of section 2 provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would es- 
tablish the standards under which the 
welfare authorities would distribute sur- 
plus foods to the needy. Would it be better 
to have such standards prepared by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, thereby utilizing present channels of 
operation between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government? The Secretary of Agri- 
culture would, of course, be the logical per- 
son to designate which foods are surplus? 

3. Section 4 provides that the surplus food 
would be in addition to and not replace 
any welfare assistance. I believe this is a 
very desirable provision. 

4. The first part of section 7 defines a 
needy person as anyone receiving assistance 
from a welfare department, which is very 

- While I am very much in sympathy 
with the idea contained in the latter part 
of this section regarding persons who need 
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assistance but are ineligible, I have some 
question as to what regulations might be 
required in order to carry this out. For 
example, would it be necessary for our 
offices to make an investigation of each ap- 
plicant in this group, would they be con- 
sidered as being in need on the basis of 
their own statement, or would some other 
procedure be used in determining this fact? 
If an investigation would be required by 
our department, I believe it would add a 
great deal to our cost of administration. 
Very truly yours, 
Proctor N. CARTER, 
Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I deeply appreciate the 
careful thought our State Director of 
Welfare has given to the proposed legis- 
lation. I am sure his comments, which 
are most valuable to me, will also be 
helpful to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture when it takes up the subject 
matter of H. R. 7870. 

In reference to the four points noted 
in his letter, I might say the proposal 
on packaging of the food in convenient 
form was made necessary, I believe, by 
the fact that many of the surplus com- 
modities are now stored in bulk and it 
would otherwise be a problem to get 
butter, for instance, to individual 
recipients. 

REASONS FOR CERTAIN OF THE PROVISIONS 


There is much to recommend Mr. 
Carter’s suggestion that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare also 
participate in the food-stamp program, 
and I hope the committee will go into 
that and certainly invite witnesses from 
that Department to discuss that part of 
the bill. However, I still believe it neces- 
sary to provide the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, as H. R. 7870 presently does, 
with direct authority to set the standards 
for the mechanics of the food stamp 
distribution system, since the technical 
problems of having the food in the 
right places at the right time and in the 
necessary amounts will all be his respon- 
sibility. 

In the fourth point in Mr. Carter's 
letter, I recognize the fact that there 
will be a problem in the financing of the 
necessary certification of needy persons 
not on public welfare rolls. Whether 
Federal, State or local funds should be 
used for this purpose is a matter, I be- 
lieve, that requires full hearings and 
intergovernmental discussions. Under 
H. R. 7870, Federal funds could be used 
for that purpose, but I have purposely 
not tried to designate the exact manner 
in which that problem would be 
handled. 

The one thing in that connection that 
I do believe is absolutely necessary to 
the success of such a program, however, 
is that provision is made for participa- 
tion in the plan by all families in actual 
need, whether on the public assistance 
rolls or not. The private charities are 
acutely conscious of this problem, par- 
ticularly as it applies to unemployed per- 
sons who, under Missouri law, for in- 
stance, cannot qualify for public wel- 
fare if they are physically employable. 

If the Congress adopts H. R. 7870, I 
know that the technical problem of 
financing certification of needy persons 
not on public welfare can be worked out. 
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Pay Raises for Federal Classified 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
I will introduce a bill to increase the 
basic rates of compensation of the classi- 
fied employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. To my mind it is becoming more 
and more imperative that the Congress 
should act at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to correct the inequitable and un- 
balanced situation which exists with re- 
gard to the salaries being paid those Fed- 
eral employees who are subject to the 
terms of the Classification Act of 1949. 

Some of the factors which make a sal- 
ary increase mandatory at this time are 
easily discerned, others are somewhat 
more elusive. First of all, since 1939 the 
cost of living as measured by the con- 
sumers’ price index has risen 93 percent, 
Classified pay rates during the same pe- 
riod have risen only about 74 percent on 
the average. In some of the higher 
grades, the raises since 1939 have been 
only a fraction of the average increase. 
The net disposable income of Federal 
employees, that is, the money which they 
actually receive and can spend to buy 
food, clothing, housing, and other goods 
and services, has been further decreased 
since 1939 by two other factors—higher 
taxes and increased compulsory retire- 
ment deductions from their pay. I do 
not mean to imply that Federal employ- 
ees should not contribute to their retire- 
ment system. I am merely pointing out 
the fact that the rate of contribution has 
increased from 3½ percent to 6 percent, 
with a consequent decrease in take-home 
pay. 

A national magazine some months ago 
featured a story with the following 
headline: For Government Employees: 
Pay Is Up But Living Standards Are 
Down. A subhead pointed out that the 
pay hikes looked big on paper but that 
taxes and inflation ate up the raises and 
then some. Another subhead pointed 
out that wage earners, particularly those 
in unions, were receiving take-home pay 
which, even after living-cost rises, would 
buy one-fourth more than it did in 
1939—Why Public Jobs Are Hard To Fill, 
U. S. News & World Report, Washington, 
October 10, 1952, p. 20. Along similar 
lines, employees in the manufacturing 
industries have received salary increases 
averaging 25 cents an hour since July 
1951, the date of the last Federal pay 
raise. 

Having noted that Federal pay in- 
creases have lagged far behind the cost 
of living and behind the raises granted 
in industry, we must ask ourselves if 
there is any conceivable reason why Fed- 
eral classified employees should be ex- 
pected to work for lower salaries than 
any other comparable group of American 
citizens. The answer to that question 
is an emphatic and unqualified No.“ 
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We pride ourselves on our fairness and 
on our lack of discrimination, but are 
we being fair to these Federal employees 
when we fail to take the necessary steps 
to protect their economic status? We 
hear repeated statements from members 
of both political parties, from officials 
of the present administration, as well as 
officials of the previous administration, 
to the effect that the great majority of 
Federal employees are conscientious, effi- 
cient, and capable employees who com- 
pare most favorably with employees 
found in private enterprise. No one will 
deny that there may be some Federal 
employees who fail to measure up to 
desirable standards, but if they remain 
in Government that is a criticism of our 
management techniques and not a valid 
excuse for failing to adjust Federal pay 
scales, Criticism of a few, however jus- 
tified, should not be stretched to include 
the great bulk of Federal employees who 
are performing in a satisfactory man- 
ner and many of whom are rendering 
highly distinguished service to their 
Government. 

The salary plan offered by the admin- 
istration has upon examination proved 
to be inadequate. Under its provisions, 
75 percent of the classified employees 
would get pay increases of $3.50 a week 
or less, and 14 percent would get prac- 
tically nothing at all. The administra- 
tion plan would correct some of the more 
glaring inequities in the present salary 
situation, but it simply does not go far 
enough to be much more than a sop. 
Certainly it provides no basic solution 
to the problem and at best represents 
only a stopgap measure. 

The bill which I am introducing is in 
the nature of an amendment to the 
Classification Act of 1949 and pro- 
vides increased compensation for each 
of the 18 grades in the general sched- 
ule and the 10 grades in the crafts pro- 
tective, and custodial schedule. In- 
creases start at $400 for grades GS-1 
and raise to $1,000 for some of the super- 
grade jobs. The increases requested 
have been carefully worked out to ad- 
just as many as possible of the inequities 
in the present salary system, but the 
bill is not an extreme proposal. The 
increases requested are modest, and take 
into account the consideration that eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the Nation 
might make it inadvisable at this time 
for Federal employees to press for the 
full redress due them. This bill is the 
minimum which we must provide to right 
an intolerable situation. Federal classi- 
fied employees’ salaries have lagged be- 
hind the cost of living; the increases 
granted since 1939 have not been com- 
parable to those granted in industry; 
Federal employees as a whole are a capa- 
ble and deserving group; and the ad- 
ministration pay plan is wholly inade- 
quate. These are the chief reasons I 
offer for the support of this bill which 
I am introducing. I have not even 
mentioned a number of other elements 
which also play an important part—the 
morale of employees, the difficulty of re- 
cruiting able people to serve in the Fed- 
eral Government at low salaries, the ne- 
cessity for so many Federal employees to 
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hold another job in addition to their 
Government employment to make ends 
meet, and the economic stringency 
which forces their wives to work outside 
the home. All of these matters are of 
great importance and are directly con- 
nected with inadequate salaries now paid 
to Federal classified employees. It is my 
earnest hope that the situation will be 
remedied during this session of the 83d 
Congress. 


The Port of New Haven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, a great 
event took place in Connecticut last 
week when the steamship Flying Enter- 
prise II, owned by the Isbrandtsen 
Steamship Co. and captained by the fa- 
mous Kurt Carlsen, arrived at the port 
of New Haven on March 16. That oc- 
casion marked the start of an interna- 
tional general cargo trade that has been 
unknown to Connecticut for over 50 
years. 

Appropriate ceremonies to mark the 
event started when Mrs. Anne A. Mitch- 
ell, collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Connecticut and members of her 
staff, riding aboard the Coast Guard 
cutter Yeaton, which had been ordered 
to New Haven by my good friend, Rear 
Adm. Louis B. Olsen, commander of the 
Third Coast Guard District, met the 
Flying Enterprise II at the entrance to 
New Haven Harbor and escorted her to 
her berth at T. A. D. Jones’ New Haven 
terminal pier. 

Aboard the cutter Yeaton, commanded 
by Lt. (jg) Charles J. Blaha, United 
States Coast Guard, in addition to 
Mrs. Mitchell, was the official wel- 
coming party composed of Lt. Gov. 
Edward N. Allen; President Harry White, 
of the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, and his executive vice president, 
W. Adam Johnson; Capt. Fulton Rindge, 
naval aide to Gov. John Lodge; T. A. D. 
Jones, owner and operator of the New 
Haven Terminal; and New Haven Har- 
bor Commissioners John Davidson, Har- 
old Dahill, and Edward Jewett. Arthur 
Gosselin, chairman of the chamber of 
commerce harbor development com- 
mittee, met the ship at the New Haven 
Terminal pier in company with New 
Haven’s mayor, Hon. Richard C. Lee. 

Two days of festivities followed in 
which Captain Carlsen and the Isbrandt- 
sen Steamship Co. were feted and offi- 
cially greeted to Connecticut by Gov. 
John Lodge. 

The New Haven Journal Courier, on 
March 22, reprinted an editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune in which 
they took note of the opening of the port 
of New Haven to general cargo shipping 
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traffic. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial: 

THE Port oF NEw HAVEN 


It takes more than one ship to make a 
seaport, but New Haven is off to a good start. 
For 14 years the citizens of the city on the 
sound have been working toward making 
their harbor suitable for oceangoing vessels, 
a project which cost $3 million and an untold 
amount of labor and effort. A century ago 
New Haven was a busy port for oceangoing 
vessels, including whalers, but with the com- 
ing of the heavier steamships, the port fell 
idle. 

On Wednesday, however, an oceangoing 
vessel put into New Haven, the first in 50 
years. It was a good ship, too—the Flying 
Enterprise II of the Isbrandtsen Line, com- 
manded by no less distinguished a seaman 
than Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen. Isbrandt- 
sen is the first line to have contracted for 
the regular use of New Haven’s port facilities 
but city officials, and State officials, too, hope 
that others will follow soon. And there 
seems no reason why they shouldn't. New 
Haven's communal spirit, enterprise, and 
willingnes to invest in the future have 
started to pay dividends. New York doesn’t 
yet have to look to its laurels as the coun- 
try’s busiest seaport, but one of these days 
some smart Yankee promoter may get the 
idea of turning New Haven into an ocean 
passenger terminus with, of course, world 
cruises for Yale men and boat trains running 
to Manhattan. 


The Merchant Marine: Vital in Peace 
or War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in 1936 
Congress established a national policy of 
fostering the development and encour- 
aging the maintenance of a merchant 
marine adequate to serve both our peace- 
time and wartime needs. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
the American Legion both have taken a 
stand in support of a merchant marine 
sufficient to carry a significant portion 
of our foreign commerce and to back up 
our Armed Forces in time of national 
emergency. 

Our annual exports and imports 
amount to well over 200 million tons. 
The imports include large quantities of 
raw materials, many of which are ob- 
tainable only from foreign sources. 
These raw materials help to supply the 
daily needs of mills and factories 
throughout the United States. In turn, 
our exports consist mainly of commodi- 
ties which have been produced by Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture. It stands 
without question that the regular, unin- 
terrupted flow of foreign commerce is es- 
sential to our economy. An adequate 
merchant marine provides fast, de- 
pendable ocean transportation and in- 
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sures the smooth passage of our foreign 
commerce. 

Recent trends in American shipping 
have become a source of concern among 
those who recognize the importance of 
our maritime establishment. Reports 
indicate that as of 1951 approximately 
46 percent of our foreign trade was car- 
ried in American-flag ships, with 54 per- 
cent moving in foreign ships. By 1953 
the amount being transported in vessels 
of the United States had dropped to 26 
percent, with 74 percent being carried 
in ships of foreign registry. It is evident 
that the merchant marine is not keep- 
ing pace with the rest of our vigorous 
economy. In fact, the merchant marine 
appears to be slipping behind, a trend 
contrary to nearly every other major 
sector of an expanding economy. 

Besides posing a threat to the smooth 
flow of American commerce, the decline 
of the merchant marine can be trans- 
lated into terms of unemployment. The 
American Merchant Marine Institute re- 
cently announced that approximately 30 
percent of American seamen had become 
unemployed in the past several years due 
to this decline. Cutbacks of this propor- 
tion clearly are causes for sober reflec- 
tion. 

Shipbuilding and ship repair also are 
important parts of our economy. Ship- 
yards in all parts of the country employ 
many thousands of workers. Moreover, 
the shipbuilding and ship-repair indus- 
try contributes to the maintenance of 
employment everywhere. Every State 
furnishes material or equipment for 
the industry. For example, my own 
State, California, supplies steel, ma- 
chinery, red lead, glassware, asbestos, 
wool, cement, insulating material, and 
hard and soft woods in important quan- 
tities. A sharp decline in the shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair industry will cer- 
tainly be felt throughout the economy. 

If the ship operation and shipbuild- 
ing industries are important to the na- 
tional welfare in peacetime, it follows 
that they are inestimably more so when 
war strikes. Supplying defense indus- 
tries with vital raw materials assumes 
even greater importance under wartime 
conditions. Defense requirements de- 
mand increased quantities of strategic 
raw materials, many of which must be 
imported. Supply lines to our fighting 
forces and our allies must be maintained. 
During such periods of emergency, the 
survival of our Nation depends in large 
part on the merchant marine—the 
fourth arm of defense. 

It is evident that the American mer- 
chant marine plays an important role 
in our peacetime economy, and that it 
serves as a vital link in our chain of 
defense during wartime. Prudence com- 
pels us to maintain a place high among 
the world’s maritime powers. We can- 
not permit ships flying the American 
standard to be driven from the sea lanes 
of commerce. It is our interest and our 
duty to keep them afloat. I think it 
would be false economy and reckless pol- 
icy to allow our merchant marine to de- 
teriorate. It must be kept modern, ade- 
quate, and dependable. 
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Public Attitude on Tax Bill Bespeaks Con- 
cern About Deficit Financing and Oppo- 
sition To Increase in Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the public 
response to the action of the House in 
refusing last week to increase the public 
debt by several billion dollars is most en- 
couraging. It bespeaks a wholesome and 
informed interest in the Nation’s sol- 
vency and its financial stability. 

With but few exceptions the American 
press has praised the House for passing 
the tax-revision bill and for refusing to 
raise personal exemptions by $100, 
thereby reducing the income of the Gov- 
ernment by $2.4 billion per year. 

And since we are faced with a budget 
deficit of $3.3 billion in the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, and we are told 
there will be a budget deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, of about $2.9 
billion, taking into account anticipated 
loss of revenue of some $6 billion per year 
because of tax changes already agreed to, 
it follows that to have yielded to the 
election-year appeal for the cut in ex- 
emptions would force the Government to 
borrow at least $5 billion more money to 
make up for the loss in revenue. That 
would mean at least $5 billion added to 
the public debt. 

The American people are genuinely 
concerned about such an unwarranted 
increase in the public debt at this time, 
with the resulting inflation, more inter- 
est, and fiscal instability. “Never under- 
estimate the intelligence of the American 
people,” reminded the New York Times 
in an editorial on this subject, “and never 
underestimate their knowledge of the 
facts in a given situation.” 

In a similar vein, the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of March 20, 1954, in an 
editorial entitled “Good Sense Wins,” 
commented: 

Members of the House of Representatives 
have approved, by a narrow margin, a sensible 
pace in tax reduction. 

The pull toward faster reductions during 
this election year is tremendous. Hope that 
a majority of voters will see inflation and 
higher real cost in failure to pay the cost 
of Government is, in a way, a vote of con- 
fidence in maturity of the public thinking. 

GRASS ROOTS UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. Speaker, it is most significant that 
this understanding of the implications 
of an unbalanced fiscal policy is wide- 
spread. It is significant because it is 
evidence of the anxiety of the people over 
the magnitude of our public debt and 
the dangers in deficit financing. 

Following my vote last week against 
increasing the public debt by at least $5 
billion, I received many letters, practi- 
cally all of them praising me for my 
stand. And they come from hard- 
pressed taxpayers. I desire to quote 
from just a few of them, and I do so 
only for the purpose of illustrating grass- 
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roots reaction to this important subject. 
A businessman in the small town of 
Santa Anna, Tex., wrote: 


May I take this opportunity to commend 
you on your recent vote on the tax ques- 
tion. 

At a party last night every man that I 
heard express himself agreed with this vote, 
several said they were going to write you 
regarding same. 

From here it just doesn’t look reasonable 
to reduce taxes—and I don’t like to pay 
taxes—when our budget is unbalanced and 
our national debt is at its highest. I would 
much prefer to pay my share rather than 
unload on my children and grandchildren. 


Another from a stock farmer near 
Brady, Tex.: 


It is a rare occasion that I will take the 
time to write to any of our lawmakers, 
However, I was so very glad to see, in the 
instance of the tax issue, raising of the $600 
deduction allowed in income-tax returns, 
that you and other Texas Democrats are in- 
dividual thinkers and do not merely vote 
as the party bosses prescribe or as we say 
“follow like a bunch of sheep,” not thinking 
for themselves as to where they are going 
and why. 


A salaried businessman in San Angelo, 
Tex. writes: 


I am proud of your vote on the tax issue. 
I don’t guess there is anyone who dislikes 
paying high taxes more than I, but I am in 
favor of cutting expenses and start reducing 
our debt a little before we do any tax cutting. 
It is hardly fair to our children and genera- 
tions to come to have to pay all our debts. 


A housewife in San Angelo writes in a 
similar vein: 

I wish to commend your stand and vote 
on the tax cut amendment that was defeated 
in the House yesterday. I feel it showed 
your interest in the welfare of our Nation 
and raises you above the level of partisan 
politicians who consider political expediency 
first and what's best for all, secondly. 


A businessman who lives in Coleman, 
Tex., writes: 

Just read in the paper today of the stand 
you took on the raising of the income-tax 
exemption and want to commend you very 
highly on your stand. Have heard nothing 
but praise of you on the streets today. 

It would be bad enough to reduce taxes if 
our budget was balanced and make the at- 
tempt as it is, I consider almost criminal. 

* * Do we ever expect to make a payment 
on the unheard-of debt we owe? Do we 
want to pass it all to future generations 
instead of at least making token payments 
on it? What would happen if the business 
of the country was run on the same basis 
as so many in our Congress would run the 
business of our country? 


I have received scores of other similar 
expressions, Mr. Speaker, but these ex- 
cerpts are typical and almost certainly 
represent a cross section of public 
opinion. I have received only three ex- 
pressions to the contrary. 

At the beginning I stated that the 
American press is almost unanimous in 
approving the House action. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
excerpts from a number of editorials 
from Texas papers. They follow: 
[From the San Angelo Standard-Times of 

March 21, 1954] 
TEXANS HELPED To SCUTTLE POLITICAL PLAY 
ON TAXES 

The nine Democrats, among them Repre- 

sentative O. C. FISHER, of San Angelo, who 
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crossed party lines and Thursday voted 
against the Democratic proposal to cut per- 
sonal income taxes need not apologize for 
their actions when they come home. 

They are to be commended for their cour- 
age in espousing an unpopular cause in an 
election year. 

The Democratic proposal, which would 
have raised exemptions from $600 to $700 a 
year for every person, was a baldly political 
move designed to ingratiate the Democrats 
with the voters in next fall's elections. 

It would have reduced the taxes of mil- 
lions of Americans and would have cost the 
Treasury $2,400,000,000 at a time when it is 
facing deficits. Instead the administration 
has supported and the House has passed a 
Republican bill which will cost the Govern- 
ment $1 billion less than the Democratic bill 
and which will end to a very small extent the 
double taxation on corporation earnings. 

In following the President's leadership, 
FISHER and the three other Texas Democrats, 
MARTIN DIES, J. FRANK WILSON, and BRADY 
GENTRY, jeopardized their personal popular- 
12 with voters weary of burdensome taxa- 

on. 

The President indicated in his radio talk 
last week that he considers the matter of re- 
ducing personal income taxes one that tran- 
scends political considerations and affects 
the welfare of the whole Nation. The ad- 
ministration believes its tax-cutting bill re- 
duced taxes by as much as Eisenhower’s 
economies in Government will permit. 
Further tax cuts couldn't be made without 
damaging the Nation's domestic and mili- 
tary programs, he indicated. 

However, the Democrats aren’t through yet. 
Although the administration tax Dill 
squeezed through the House, Senate Demo- 
crats, under the leadership of Senator 
GEORGE, of Georgia, will try to substitute in- 
dividual tax exemptions of $800 or $1,000 a 
person. This is even worse than the Demo- 
cratic proposal of $700 exemption in the 
House. 

Speaking specifically of the $800 or $1,000 
exemption, President Eisenhower said this 
would involve losses to the Treasury of $2.5 
billion to $8 billion. 

But the most potent objection outlined 
by Eisenhower is that a $1,000 exemption 
would excuse 1 taxpayer in every 3 from 
all Federal income taxes. 

“I think this is wrong,” he continued. “I 
am for everybody paying his fair share, 
When the time comes to cut income taxes 
still more, let’s cut them. But I do not be- 
lieve that the way to do it is to excuse mil- 
lions of Americans from paying any income 
tax at all. * * * A real American is proud 
to carry his share of the burden.” 


— 


From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram] 
RED-INK Tax REDUCTION Is TURNED Back 


The lower House of Congress has voted 
against a red-ink reduction in income taxes. 
Despite the powerful political attractiveness 
of the scheme to raise personal tax exemp- 
tions by $100 a year, the House turned its 
back on the unsound idea of a tax reduction 
that would have to come out of borrowed 
money. 

The strong political temptation involved 
in such a tax-cutting proposal was manifest 
in the narrowness of the vote—210 to 204— 
by which the proposal was defeated. There 
also was evidence of the strength of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s leadership in the fact that 
201 Republicans and 9 Democrats rallied 
to the support of his effort to keep taxation 
on a sound basis. No matter how narrow 
the margin, the House vote was a victory 
for soundness and responsibility in Govern- 
ment finances. 

It is notable that four Texas Members of 
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and Wrtson, of Dallas—cast the key votes 
and two others, Congressmen LYLE, of Corpus 
Christi, and Regan, of Midland, were paired 
against the Treasury-raiding proposal. 
Their stand against unwise tax cutting is 
to be commended. 


It is impossible not to sympathize thor- 
oughly with any desire for a tax cut, and the 
proposal for higher exemptions is one which 
any taxpayer readily can translate into a 
reduction in his personal tax bill. But the 
appearance is deceptive when it means cre- 
ating greater national debt and greater cost 
of carrying that debt. It could mean that 
every dollar saved now would cost the tax- 
payer $2 later. In short, it would be equiva- 
lent to paying a dividend out of principal 
instead of surplus. 

[From the Dallas Morning News of March 20, 
1954] 
New Tax BILL No BUDGET BALANCER 


The dramatic feature of the vote in the 
Lower House of Congress Thursday on the 
tax bill was the rejection of the personal 
exemption increase. The important feature 
was the passage of the bill itself. The almost 
5 to 1 vote for the measure is House corrobo- 
ration of the latter fact. 

The bill which now goes to the Senate is 
unquestionably in the nature of tax relief. 
It will assist the taxpayers, large and small. 
It will affect the gross receipts of the Treas- 
ury unless the release of purchasing power 
stimulates enough business to make up the 
deficit. But had the personal exemption 
been added to the other provisions, the 
Treasury would have been forced to face an 
imbalance of high risk. 

Eventually it is to be hoped that our top- 
heavy income tax system can be brought 
back to sanity. That will be impossible 
until a heavy percentage of Federal spend- 
ing is eliminated. That can best be accom- 
plished by returning Federal Government to 
Federal matters only, relinquishing much 
of the activity taken over since 1933 to State 
control. If that is evcr done, as seems im- 
probable now, it might be possible to restore 
the personal exemption to the level of 1916- 
83 when it took a majority of our people 
out of income-tax paying class. 

Compared to cost of living the exemp- 
tion figures of those halcyon days, ranging 
from $1,800 to $2,500 were more realistic 
than our current $600 figure. In terms of 
the present dollar, the $1,800 would be 
$5,500 to that $600. But the fact remains 
that so great a change would have to occur 
in present day Washington to return to the 
older figures that it may never happen. 

The Democratic effort to add an extra $100 
now was, of course, strictly political. Even 
the defeat of the proposal will not minimize 
that the attempt will be capitalized as a 
campaign issue. But the more thoughtful 
Democrats, including four Texans, who voted 
with the majority at party risk, merit the 
highest praise. Good politics was to vote 
for the exemption. Statesmanship was to 
vote against it. 


[From the San Antonio Express of March 
20, 1954] 

Much as they would have liked to have 
seen their Federal incomes taxes lowered— 
and their take-home pay increased propor- 
tionately—the mass of farsighted Americans 
will agree that the House majority in Wash- 
ington, voting on the proposed Revenue Act 
of 1954, did well to follow the President's 
advice and reject the proposed increase in 
personal exemption from $600 to $700 a year. 

As Mr. Eisenhower had shown in his re- 
cent broadcast, adopting that proposed 
measure would have cost the Treasury $2.5 
billion a year. Were the exemption basis 
raised to $1,000 a year—as Senator GEORGE 
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has suggested for an ultimate goal—the 
‘Treasury would be out some $8 billion a year. 
The President says, quite justifiably, that the 
Government cannot spare that money. 

Already the administration has cut ex- 
penditures by some $14 billion a year, all 
told, from the last Truman budget. Any 
further reduction would be at the expense 
of the national defense program. And to 
cripple that program would be to invite at- 
tack from Communist dictatorship, even 
now heavily armed. Do the people desire to 
take the risk? 

The alternative would be deficit spend- 
ing—in which case the national debt limit 
would have to be raised above $275 billion. 
Next, the people would have to see their 
already staggering interest bill (which is 
deadweight overhead expense) increased. 
Worse yet, further Government borrowing 
would inescapably cheapen the dollar and 
send prices soaring. Inflation imposes a 
heavy tax which the Government, instead 
of collecting, has to pay. 

As every sensible person recognizes, it is 
cheaper to pay income taxes now than to 
pay inflation taxes later on. Moreover, as 
President Eisenhower properly emphasizes, 
to release several million low-income Ameri- 
cans from paying income taxes at all would 
have a bad moral effect. As he rightly as- 
sumes, the patriotic citizen does not want 
that; rather, he is “proud to carry his share 
of the burden. He says ‘I am a taxpayer’ 
in the same spirit that he says, ‘I am an 
American.’” 

The bill now goes to the Senate Finance 
Committee, where a wrangle over proposed 
amendments may be expected. Perhaps the 
measure may emerge with something like 
the George proposals—to cut taxes by that 
ultimate $8 billion a year—tacked on to it. 
In any case the Senate debate will be long 
and hot. 

Even so, one safely may predict, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1954 finally will pass substan- 
tially as the President desires it. As in the 
House, no doubt, it will command enough 
Democratic votes to assure that outcome. 


From the Houston Post of March 20, 1954] 


HOUSE MAJORITY DISPLAYS COURAGE IN 
TAx-BILL VOTE 


The 210 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted against the Democratic 
proposal to increase individual income-tax 
exemptions displayed a high order of politi- 
cal courage, as well as proof that they have 
the best interests of the Nation at heart. 

Every one of them must stand for reelec- 
tion within a few months. Had they con- 
sidered only their own political future, it is 
probable they would have voted for the ex- 
emption increase, because tax reductions are 
more popular than continued high taxes, 

But they knew that it would have in- 
creased the already towering national debt 
and opened the door to renewed inflation. 
The vote was a triumph of statesmanship 
over political expediency. Assuming that 
they do not later succumb to pressure and 
switch, these men will deserve well of their 
constituents in the November election. The 
opposition has made known it intends to 
use their vote as a means of defeating them. 

The vote was a triumph also for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, whose reasoned explanation 
of the necessity for continuing the exemp- 
tion figure at $600 undoubtedly was effective 
in holding the line. A week ago it was be- 
lieved that the tax-reduction amendment to 
the general tax bill might carry. 

The tax controversy now goes to the Sen- 
ate, where Senator WALTER GEORGE is spon- 
soring a proposal to increase individual ex- 
emptions to $800 this year and $1,000 next 
year. It would be foolish to attempt to pre- 
dict what the Senate will do, but the fight 
is expected to be no less intense than it was 
in the House. 


March 24 


The exemption-increase debate overshad- 
owed the substantial benefits for all tax- 
payers which the new tax bill contains. Tax 
savings amounting to more than $1.3 billion 
assure some relief to virtually everyone. The 
bill, in addition, corrects a number of tax 
inequities which have galled taxpayers for 
years. 


Hearst Highway Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
introduce a bill, which represents an ef- 
fort to draft definite legislation contain- 
ing the essential features of the Hearst 
highway plan. 

Certainly it is high time to take bold 
effective action to get America out of the 
traffic jam. Administration proposals 
have been rightly labeled “too little and 
too late” by the Hearst newspapers, 
which, I feel, are performing a most val- 
uable public service both in dramatically 
pointing out our serious highway de- 
ficiencies and following through by sug- 
gesting a plan to alleviate them. 

The bill is a first draft, and is no doubt 
far from perfect, but it does provide a 
basis for study and hearings. It is my 
thought that it should also be introduced 
in the Senate, perhaps perfected there, 
and then substituted for the House bill 
(H. R. 8127) pending in the Senate. 

I recognize the validity of the argu- 
ments of those who oppose a linkage be- 
tween highway appropriations and gaso- 
line or automobile excise taxes. I do, 
however, feel all can agree that so long 
as such taxes are collected they should 
not be diverted to general governmental 
purposes while our highways fall apart. 
These taxes are of course not a proper 
measure of the Federal interest in an 
adequate highway system. National de- 
fense, and in this connection, the possible 
need for fast mass evaeuations of large 
cities, makes Federal attention to our 
highways urgently mandatory, and this 
will certainly remain true irrespective of 
any particular taxes. It should, of 
course, be emphasized that receipts from 
such taxes are the minimum that should 
be appropriated for highways, not the 
maximum. This too is my understand- 
ing of the Hearst proposal. 

To be a little more specific, the bill 
would set aside, in a special fund in the 
Treasury, all the proceeds of the taxes 
imposed and collected on gasoline, diesel 
oil, lubricating oil, tires and tubes, auto- 
mobiles, and accessories through 1959, 
and would require that the amounts so 
set aside be used only for highway con- 
struction and maintenance. Appropri- 
ations would be made directly from the 
special fund. 

Section 2 of the bill authorizes appro- 
priations from the fund to carry out the 
Federal-Aid Road Act and related laws 
during a period of 5 fiscal years begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1956. The 
amount to be appropriated for this pur- 
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pose in any fiscal year, when added to 
amounts made available from other 
sources, would be equal at least to the 
total amount collected during the pre- 
ceding calendar year as receipts from 
the taxes on gasoline, diesel oil, and lu- 
bricating oil. The apportionment of 
amounts so appropriated would be on 
substantially the same basis—both as to 
types of expenditures and as to the appli- 
cable matching formula—as the appor- 
tionment of the corresponding amounts 
appropriated under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1952 and under H. R. 
8127. 
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Section 3 of the bill authorizes an 
additional appropriation for the national 
system of interstate highways. The 
amount to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose in any fiscal year, when added to 
amounts made available from other 
sources, would be equal at least to the 
total amount collected during the pre- 
ceding calendar year as receipts from 
the taxes on automobiles, tires and tubes, 
and accessories. The apportionment of 
amounts so appropriated would be made 
without any requirement of matching of 
funds by States, but otherwise would be 
on substantially the same basis as the 
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apportionment of amounts appropriated 
for the national system of interstate 
highways pursuant to H. R. 8127. 

The bill would establish a floor for 
highway appropriations by setting aside 
the proceeds of certain taxes, most of 
which are related to highway use; it is 
definitely not intended to exclude or 
diminish the need for the appropriation 
of additional money to supplement the 
amounts so set aside. It is intended that 
during the operative period of the bill, 
the taxes involved shall not be diverted 
to other than highway uses, 
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Tuourspay, Marcu 25, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Norman Salit, president, Syna- 
gogue Council of America, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our God and God of our fathers: We 
bow our heads and turn our hearts unto 
Thee, giving profound thanks for the 
establishment and vitality of constitu- 
tional government in our blessed land. 
It has been the guardian of our Nation, 
one of the great sources of our vigor and 
achievements. May it continue to go 
from strength to strength. 

Our country is one of mankind’s 
mightiest advocates of human freedom. 
Grant that it persevere in this course, in 
ever-increasing measure. May our un- 
alienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, for- 
ever flourish. For them our fathers 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. Vouchsafe unto all 
mankind that we be no less courageous 
in the preservation of this noble heritage 
against whatever assaults may be made 
upon it, from without or within our 
borders, so that justice may be estab- 
lished, domestic tranquillity be insured, 
the general welfare be promoted, and the 
blessings of liberty be secured to our- 
selves and our posterity. 

Bless the Members of the Senate of 
the United States of America. Make 
them ever conscious of Thee, of the over- 
whelming need in these troubled times 
for Thy presence in their hearts and the 
hearts of all our inhabitants—so that 
through the resoluteness and dedication 
of this distinguished body, men the world 
over will look to our beloved country as 
the exemplar of liberty, the champion of 
men’s rights, the unending foe of en- 
slavement of the spirit, in whatever form 
it may appear, and the protagonist of 
Thy dominion in the affairs of men. 
Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 
The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1954. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. DWIGHT GRISWOLD, & Senator 


from the State of Nebraska, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GRISWOLD thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. KNOwLAND, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 24, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 8152) to extend to 
June 30, 1955, the direct home and farm- 
house loan authority of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs under title III of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, to make additional 
funds available therefor, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5632) to provide for 
the conveyance of a portion of the Camp 
Butner Military Reservation, N. C., to 
the State of North Carolina, and it was 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. JoHNsonN of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. GEORGE 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate because of illness, 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
8 Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
Senators are willing, I propose that we 
now have a brief executive session, in 
view of the fact that the Executive Cal- 
endar is rather short. In that way we 
shall be able to dispose of the Executive 
Calendar before the regular morning 
business. 

So, Mr. President, I now move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, to act on nomina- 
tions beginning with the new reports 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with the new reports. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey be confirmed en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the post- 
master nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the postmas- 
ter nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
asfk unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the nom- 
inations which have been confirmed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO FISCAL 

Year 1948, TREASURY DEPARTMENT (S. Doc. 

No. 109) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the fiscal 
year 1948 for the Treasury Department (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO FISCAL 
Year 1954 For DISTRICT or COLUMBIA (S. 
No, 108) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to the fiscal 
year 1954 for the District of Columbia (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON OVERALLOTMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, of an 
overallotment of an appropriation in the 
Coast Guard (with an accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT, 
RELATING TO FEES FOR REGISTRATIONS, ETC. 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 8a (4) of the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF ELECTION UNDER 
UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION 
Act 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to extend the period of election under the 

Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 

of 1953 for certain members of the Uniformed 

Services (with an accompanying paper); to 

the Committee on Armed Services. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN UNCOMPLETED NAVAL 
VESSELS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to dispose of certain uncompleted naval 
vessels, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE To MAKE 
IT A CRIMINAL OFFENSE To JUMP BAIL 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the punishment of persons who jump 
bail (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of orders entered in 
the cases of Jan Cwiklinski and No Kum Sok, 
relating to temporary admission into the 
United States of certain aliens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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Report or Bor SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
A letter from the chief Scout executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York, N. Y. 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that organization for the year 1953 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. CARLSON and Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina members 
of the Committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress rela- 
tive to the Federal Social Security Act 

“Whereas the matter of extension of Fed- 
eral social security to public employees in 
positions covered under existing retirement 
systems, State and local, through the amend- 
ment of section 218 (d) of the 1950 Social 
Security Act, has been proposed and is now 
under consideraiton by the Congress of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the public employees now cov- 
ered in existing retirement systems do defi- 
nitely and unalterably oppose any detri- 
mental change to their existing coverage and 
at the same time desire that provisions of 
some type be made to cover public employees 
not now covered in a retirement system: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That any amendments to the 
existing Social Security Act should provide in 
detail the conditions under which any such 
extension to public employees should be per- 
mitted; and be it further 

“Resolved, That both active and retired 
members of such existing retirement systems 
shall be guaranteed any benefits enjoyed at 
the time of the enactment of such legisla- 
tion without diminution or impairment; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That in case of such extension 
or integration, the members shall be assured 
that the benefits of such combined plan are 
equal to or better than those of the existing 
retirement system; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such extension should be 
limited to those retirement systems in which 
at least two-thirds of the active members 
vote in the affirmative to accept a plan for 
coordinating their retirement system with 
the Federal social-security program; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding that no Commonwealth or State hav- 
ing a retirement system shall be required 
to have its employees brought under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Social Security Act, un- 
less two-thirds of the members of the re- 
tirement system of such Commonwealth or 
State approves of such action; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
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presiding officer of each branch of Congress, 
and to the Members thereof from this Com- 
monwealth.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Air 
Force of the United States to establish a 
National Air Academy at Fort Custer and 
to utilize the facilities of the Percy Jones 
Army Hospital 
“Whereas the assigned mission of the ex- 

panding Air Force today requires that it have 

top priority in the development of leadership 
and weapons within the Defense Establish- 
ment; and 

“Whereas there has been under considera- 
tion for the past several years the establish- 
ment of a National Air Academy to train and 
educate our young men for leadership in the 

Air Force of the United States; and 
“Whereas the establishment of such an 

academy is urgently in the interest of our 

national defense and security; and 
“Whereas the Air Force is the one depart- 
ment of the Armed Forces within the estab- 
lishment which has no institution compara- 
ble to the academies of the Army at West 

Point, N. Y., and the Navy at Annapolis, Md., 

dedicated to the special education required 

for its potential leaders; and 
“Whereas the President of the United 

States of America, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

has recommended the establishment of such 

an academy; and 

“Whereas the State of Michigan, acting 
through a gubernatorial survey committee 
headed by Dr. John Hannah, president of 

Michigan State College, selected Fort Custer, 

Mich., as the No. 1 choice for the location of 

such an academy in Michigan; and 
“Whereas Michigan is not only justly famed 

as the Arsenal of Democracy with great in- 
dustrial resources and technical know-how, 
but also has within its confines the great 

University of Michigan and Michigan State 

College, together with numerous other fine 

schools, while such recognized institutions as 

the University of Chicago, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, the Argonne Laboratories and other 
institutions are almost equally available, 
thus creating an ideal educational and cul- 
tural environment for such an academy; and 

“Whereas the State of Michigan lies in the 
temperature zone which is unsurpassed for 
contributing to human energy and intellec- 
tual achievement, and offers the best in 
recreation advantages as well; and 

“Whereas at Fort Custer, Mich., the Fed- 
eral Government now has immediately avail- 
able for use all of the fort’s 15,000 acres of 
ideally situated land, with railroad trans- 
portation and Kellogg Regional Airfield serv- 
ing the area; and 

“Whereas the utilization of Fort Custer 
would permit the Air Force Academy to be 
established with a minimum of expenditure 
of funds, and in addition the presence of 

Percy Jones Army Hospital, one of the Na- 

tion’s finest, obviates the necessity of having 

more than a dispensary at the proposed acad- 
emy, resulting in additional economies 
amounting to thousands of dollars in estab- 
lishing the academy: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the legis- 
lature, representing the people of the State 
of Michigan, respectfully requests the Air 

Force of the United States to establish a 

National Air Academy at Fort Custer and 

utilize the facilities of the Percy Jones Army 

Hospital; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 

be transmitted to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

President of the United States, to the Presi- 

dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives of Congress, to the 

Michigan Members in the Senate and House 

of Representatives of Congress, and to Harold 
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Talbot, Secretary of the Air Force of the 
United States.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by Aniceto Monge, and four other residents 
of Santurce, P. R., relating to the repair of 
Linda Vista Street in Santurce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS (S. REPT. NO. 
1092) 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I submit to the Senate the 
fourth annual report of the committee. 

This report covers the activities, hear- 
ings, and reports and recommendations 
of the committee during 1953. 

Since the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] was named to our 
committee only a few days ago, he has 
naturally had no opportunity to join in 
the discussion of the report by the com- 
mittee. 

Otherwise, the report has been unani- 
mously endorsed by all members of the 
committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed with illustrations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and, 
without objection, will be printed with 
illustrations, as requested by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. By reason of the 
time element involved during the morn- 
ing hour, I merely wish to commend the 
Senator from Minnesota, but I wish the 
Record to show that sometime during 
the day the senior Senator from Kansas 
expects to speak to the report, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3182. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
a special series of stamps commemorative of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding of 
Fort Cumberland; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

S. 3183. A bill to enable certain widows of 
Foreign Service officers to obtain credit for 
prior Government service performed by such 
officers, for the purpose of securing the 
widow’s annuity provided under title VIII 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bratt when he in- 
troduced the first above-named bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MARTIN (for himself, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. BEALL, Mr. UPTON, 
Mr. CRavxZ, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. STEN- 
NIS, Mr. Kerr, Mr. GORE, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. THYE): 

8.3184. A bill to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 11, 
1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, to authorize appropriations for con- 
tinuing the construction of highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Martin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 3185. A bill to amend the Interstate 

Commerce Act in order to make the com- 
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pliance with certain State filing require- 
ments unnecessary with respect to mortgages, 
leases, equipment trust agreements, condi- 
tional sale agreements, and other instru- 
ments evidencing the mortgage, lease, con- 
ditional sale, or bailment of motor vehicles 
sold to or owned by certain carriers subject 
to such act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S.3186. A bill for the relief of Kreste Fan- 

tulin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 3187. A bill to authorize the United 
States of America to quitclaim all its right, 
title, and interest in and to certain lands in 
Arizona, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3188. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
certain property of the United States Gov- 
ernment (in Klamath Falls, Oreg.) to the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S. 3189. A bill providing for the conveyance 
by the United States to the Monterey 
County Flood Control and Water Conserva- 
tion District, Monterey County, Calif., of 
certain lands in Camp Roberts Military Res- 
ervation, Calif.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BRICKER (by request): 

S. 3190. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of January 2, 1951, prohibiting the trans- 
portation of gambling devices in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 3191. A bill to outlaw the Communist 
Party and similar organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mansrretp when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RULES OF PROCEDURE OF SENATE 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference a res- 
olution providing for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and also as a 
Senate document of any rules for the 
conduct of investigations which may 
have been or may be adopted by any 
Senate committee or subcommittee. 

The resolution does not provide for the 
establishment of any such rules nor does 
it prescribe standards for a possible uni- 
form code of procedure as recommended 
by the President and by the majority 
policy committee. It merely provides 
that such rules as are now in effect or 
such rules as may be adopted in the 
future shall be made public in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and in an official Sen- 
ate document by the Secretary of the 
Senate. 

The resolution requires that copies of 
rules governing the conduct of investi- 
gations by any Senate committee or sub- 
committee shall be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate within 30 days after 
adoption of this resolution, and there- 
after once each year within 30 days 
after each new session of Congress be- 
gins. It also provides that any new rules 
or amendments or modifications of rules 
for the conduct of investigations shall be 
reported to the Secretary of the Senate 
within 10 days after a given committee 
or subcommittee adopts such rules or 
amendments. It further requires that 
the Secretary of the Senate shall have 
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these rules and amendments published 
in the Recor and also shall have them 
compiled at least once a year and pub- 
lished as a Senate document available to 
all interested persons, 

The resolution (S. Res. 223), submitted 
by Mr. GILLETTE, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That (a) each committee of the 
Senate which shall have adopted rules for 
the conduct of investigations by such com- 
mittee or by a subcommittee thereof, and 
each subcommittee of any such committee 
which shall have adopted rules for the con- 
duct of investigations by such subcommittee, 
shall submit a copy of such rules to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate within 30 days after the 
date of adoption of this resolution and there- 
after within 30 days after the beginning of 
each regular session of the Congress. When- 
ever any committee of the Senate or sub- 
committee thereof adopts any new rule or 
rules for the conduct of investigations, or 
makes any amendment or modification of 
any rule for the conduct of investigations, 
it shall submit a copy of such new, amended, 
or modified rule or rules to the Secretary of 
the Senate within 10 days after the date of 
the adoption, amendment, or modification 
of such rule or rules, 

(b) The Secretary of the Senate shall cause 
to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
all rules and amendments or modifications 
submitted to him under this resolution, and 
at least once each year shall cause such rules 
to be compiled and printed as a Senate 
document, 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 
HoLLAN D) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8152) to extend to June 
30, 1955, the direct home and farmhouse 
loan authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs under title III of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended, to make additional funds 
available therefor, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION LICENSE FEE SYSTEM— 
LETTER FROM WISCONSIN 
BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely interested to receive today from 
Harry D. Peck, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Broadcasters Association, a message 
opposing a proposal now being consid- 
ered to impose license fees on the broad- 
cast industry. 

The message specifically opposes a bill 
in its present form, as introduced by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNsoN], S. 2926. 

I believe that the reasons carefully set 
forth by Mr. Peck will be of interest to my 
colleagues in the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 23, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER E. WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I am writing you this 
jetter in my capacity as president of the 
Wisconsin Broadcasters Association in regard 
to the proposal of the FCC to impose license 
fees on the broadcast industry. This rule- 
making procedure by the FCC is strongly op- 
posed by all broadcasters in the State. The 
following points are of vital importance. 

1. We believe that the Congress rather 
than the administrative agencies should set 
policy on this matter. 

2. That while the industry is opposed to 
the Johnson bill (S. 2926) in its present form 
which grants the right to the FCC to pre- 
scribe license fees, we believe this bill might 
be amended to specifically forbid the require- 
ments of license fees for radio and television 
broadcasting. This would conform to the 
spirit of the Communication Act of 1934. 

8. We would appreciate your conveying our 
views opposing the Johnson bill (S. 2926) 
in its present form to the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

4. You can be particularly effective if you 
will advise the FCC of this opposition to the 
license fee principle and suggest that the FCC 
suspend its current rulemaking proceeding 
until Congress has acted on the pending 
legislation. 

You are undoubtedly aware that the li- 
cense fee matter has been raised in Congress 
on several occasions. It was considered at 
length during the formative days of the Com- 
munication Act of 1934. It has been acti- 
vated several times since in specific legisla- 
tive proposals. A study of the deliberations 
occasioned by congressional inquiries reveal 
several fundamental issues that run through 
all proceedings. These can be summed up 
as follows: 

1. It is the will of Congress that nothing 
be done to afford any implications of the 
proprietorship in the frequencies by the 
licensees beyond the limits set forth in the 
Communication Act and for the specific 
periods therein established. 

2. It is virtually impossible to relate the 
financial requirements for operating the 
Federal Communications Commission to a 
fixed set of license fees. The public interest 
demands that the Commission be free to 
conduct hearings and examine prospective 
licensees without regard to its capacity to 
maintain a self-sustaining base for these ac- 
tivities. 

3. Any scale of license fees uniformly 
applied to the industry and sufficient to re- 
coup FCC licensing expenses will actually 
result in a serious burden to some marginal 
broadcasting stations. 

4. License fee formulas relating the size 
of the fee to the power, frequency, or gross 
revenue of a given facility actually result 
in a franchise tax rather than a license fee. 
In addition it has been pointed out that 
much of the revenue yield of such a system 
would be consumed in the arbitration, book- 
keeping and collection operations which 
would be required. 

5. The question has repeatedly been raised 
as to the discriminatory aspect of a fee ap- 
plied to one segment of the mass media fam- 
ily as distinguished from the others. The 
Government’s historic policy of preserving 
maximum freedom for the channels of the 
press and of speech would be altered by the 
interposition of a special license fee for 
the privilege of engaging in radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting. 

We speak out in opposition to the license 
fee payment by radio and television stations 
on the principle that it imposes a discrimin- 
atory burden on the electronic mass media 
and places them at a disadvantage with their 
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competitors In the market place of news, 
education and entertainment. In the 
United States in a manner most unique when 
contrasted with other parts of the world, we 
have championed a policy of maintaining 
maximum freedom for our channels of com- 
munication to the people. 

Sincerely, 

Harry D. PECK, 
President, Wisconsin Broadcasters 
Association. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS—TELE- 
GRAMS AND LETTERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
just want to remind this body that 1 
week from today is April 1, the day Sec- 
retary Benson proposes pulling the 
props out from under America's dairy 
industry. 

Only five legislative days remain in 
which the Congress can and should act to 
avert this economic blow to a great seg- 
ment of agriculture. 

A choice of means is before the Agri- 
culture Committee for warding off this 
disastrous slash, the simplest of which is 
the 4-months temporary extension 
which I have proposed in S. 3169 as a 
stop gap that doesn’t commit this body 
to any future view on level of price sup- 
ports, merely assuring that the present 
program shall be unchanged until our 
committees complete action on new 
farm legislation. Why cannot we at least 
give American dairying that much con- 
sideration? 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
published in the body of the RECORD a 
telegram from the board of directors of 
the Cass Clay Cooperative Creamery in 
Moorhead, Minn., urging passage of this 
temporary extension. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

MOORHEAD, MINN., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. Husert HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate: 

We, the directors of the Cass Clay Coopera- 
tive Creamery, Moorhead, Minn., commend 
your action for extension of 90-percent sup- 
port and urge that you put forth every effort 
for its passage. Dairy farmers cannot pos- 
sibly produce dairy products at 75 percent 
of parity. 

EDWIN MELBY, 
Secretary, Board of Directors, Cass 
Clay Cooperative Creamery. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask consent to have published in the 
body of the Record another telegram 
from the Gonvick Community Club in 
Minnesota reflecting its unanimous 
stand against any lowering of price 
supports. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GONVICK, MINN., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Gonvick Community Club at its regu- 
lar meeting held Thursday, March 18, passed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we go on record as favor- 
ing no less than 100-percent parity for the 
basic farm commodities. This is essential, 
because there must be provided adequate 
price and income protection to the producer 
if we are to reach the goal of agricultural 
equality with the rest of the economy. We 
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do not favor the present proposed flexible- 
price-support system. We urge continua- 
tion of production control and continuation 
of the soil-conservation program.” 
THE Gonvick COMMUNITY CLUB, 
WILMA McCrapy, President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask consent to have published in 
the body of the Recorp a letter from 
Charles L. McLaughlin, president and 
general manager of the Minowa Pro- 
ducers, Inc., producers of feeder pigs and 
purebred durocs at Ortonville, Minn., 
and an accompanying copy of Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin's letter to Wheeler McMillen, 
editor in chief of the Farm Journal, pro- 
testing against Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson’s policies. 

There being no objection, the letters 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
MINOWA PRODUCERS, INC., 
Ortonville, Minn., March 20, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Am enclosing a 
copy of a letter which I am sending to Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief of Farm 
Journal, which I thought you might be in- 
terested in. Farm Journal sometimes reads 
like the Wall Street Journal, so far as we 
are concerned, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. MCLAUGHLIN, 


Marcu 20, 1954. 
Mr. WHEELER MCMILLEN, 
Editor in Chief, Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dran Mr. McMILLEN: About a year ago you 
wrote to me in answer to a letter I had writ- 
ten to Ray Dankenbring, stating that you 
thought we’d ought to let the new admin- 
istration have a reasonable time to make its 
record before we go after them very hard. 
I believe the administration have now had 
that time, and they have also well demon- 
strated the path they plan to take, to the 
sorrow of most small family-type farmers, 
So let’s look at Secretary Benson’s record. 

He has repeatedly stated that he would 
return farm programs to the “grass roots” 
for administration and control. In the past, 
farmers of Big Stone County, Minn., have 
selected the practices they thought most 
necessary in the conservation portion of the 
PMA program. This year the docket was 
sent out from St. Paul, telling us what our 
program would be. The “grass roots” had 
no choice in this program. True, the pro- 
gram is similar to those in the past, but the 
St. Paul office added the stipulation that to 
qualify for new seeding payments, a mini- 
mum of 60 pounds of available phosphorus 
must also be applied. I'm not saying that 
new seedings shouldn't be fertilized, but it 
does appear that the fertilizer industry had 
a great deal more to say about the program 
than Big Stone County farmers, and the pro- 
gram has departed from the “grass roots.” 

Secretary Benson reduced dairy supports 
by 15 percent, the maximum allowed by law, 
at a time when agriculture was already in 
financial trouble. At the same time, the 
Post Office Department requested wage in- 
creases amounting to some $500 million a 
year, and President Eisenhower asked for 
wage increases to Government workers. As 
you know, the second-class mail (to mail 
Farm Journal) costs the taxpayer in the 
neighborhood of 2% times what the farm- 
support program has cost. If farmers must 
take cuts in income, let's all take them; 
industry, labor, Farm Journal, and Govern- 
ment workers alike. 

But the prize Benson program was when 
he appeared before the Senate Agriculture 
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Committee in January and told them that 
farm-support prices have cost the Govern- 
ment $14 billion in the last 25 years, when 
it has actually cost some over $1 billion. 
This from the Secretary of Agriculture. And 
it’s a funny thing, Benson's appearance be- 
fore the committee evidently had enough 
news value to make the front page of the 
Minneapolis paper, but when Senator YOUNG 
made an honest man of him, that did not 
have news value. And so far as I know, 
the true cost of the price-support program 
has not yet appeared in any of the large 
newspapers in this area. I thought surely 
this story would be of interest to Farm Jour- 
nal readers, but evidently you thought not. 
Here we have a specific example of our rep- 
resentative in Government, deliberately at- 
tempting to turn the consumer against the 
farmer, and he partially succeeded. We 
would be far better off with no representa- 
tion at all. Brother Benson is killing us 
with kindness. ~ 

Another thing Mr. McMillan. Remember 
how Brannan was criticized for trying to sell 
a farm program? He was told, by the press, 
that his job was to administer whatever pro- 
gram Congress presented him with, and not 
to sell a program to the voters. I think 
you'll agree with me that Benson is out- 
doing Brannan in this respect, in his attempt 
to shove flexible supports down our throats. 
Let's be a little critical of him for this. 

I think that you will agree that by now 
Secretary Benson has made a record, and 
the public, especially farmers, should know 
what it is. Farm publications have been 
especially generous to “sugar beet“ Benson; 
not one of them brought his January ap- 
pearance before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee to the attention of its readers. I 
think it’s a long time past to stop patting 
Ezra Taft Benson on the back, and start 
kicking him a little lower. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, per- 
haps I can shed some light for Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin on why the Farm Journal seems 
more concerned with protecting Secre- 
tary Benson than in protecting the farm- 
ers it is supposed to serve. 

Mr. McMillen’s son happens to be a 
public relations adviser on Secretary 
Benson's staff, one of the many he has 
drafted since taking office to try and 
help sell his ideas to the country. Need 
more be said? 

I wish to repeat what I said a few 
days ago. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has the chance of his lifetime to do 
justice and equity to the farm producers 
of the United States. His time is running 
out, and he will be held strictly account- 
able by the thousands and thousands of 
decent, hardworking farmers in the Na- 
tion if he does not take the remedial ac- 
tion which we have every right to expect 
him to take. I shall not stand idly by 
in the Senate and permit any action of 
our Government to cut the heart out 
of the farm income received by the farm- 
ers of the country. 


ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe we should allow this 
day to pass without devoting some ob- 
servance to this great anniversary of 
freedom. March 25 is Greek Independ- 
ence Day—the anniversary of the occa- 
sion upon which that great nation re- 
gained the independence it had lost for 
so many centuries. 


C——240 
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We of the Western World owe much to 
the Greeks. To this day, the thoughts 
of such men as Aristotle, Plato, and Eu- 
clid still affect our daily lives and habits 
of thought. The culture of ancient 
Greece is still in many respects a model 
for the modern world. The Greeks have 
lived by their ancient and honorable tra- 
ditions. They have resisted the tyran- 
nies of nazidom and the tyrannies of 
communism, and no amount of suffering 
has swayed them from their devotion to 
liberty. 

All of us can celebrate this great day 
which marks the restoration to inde- 
pendence of the cradle of western civi- 
lization. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is with 
a great sense of satisfaction that I ex- 


. tend my congratulations to the people of 


Greece and to my fellow Americans of 
Greek descent, on this anniversary of 
Greek Independence Day. When, in 
1821, Greece won her independence, lib- 
erty returned to the land which had 
given it birth. 

Modern Greece sang a new hymn of 
liberty. This was literally true, in that 
Dionusios Solomos gave eloquent expres- 
sion to it in his long poem entitled, “A 
Hymn to Liberty.” My father, who was 
a Greek scholar, translated it into Eng- 
lish, and I recall one verse which seems 
especially appropriate here and now: 

Sprung from hero bones that, scattered, 

Hallow every Grecian vale; 
With thy pristine soul unshattered, 
Spirit of freedom, hail, all hail. 


At the completion of the war for inde- 
pendence, Greece appealed to the United 
States for aid. This appeal was answered 
promptly. We Americans felt privileged 
to lend our support to the people who 
first had formulated the principles of 
democracy. 

But Greece did more than evolve the 
idea of democracy. Throughout the cen- 
turies Greece fought courageously for 
the preservation of democracy. From 
the time when the men of Athens waged 
war against tyranny, down through the 
Greeks’ stand against nazism and com- 
munism, in our own day, Greece has set 
an outstanding example of bravery. 

Today, Greece is a moral and physical 
bulwark in the struggle against Soviet 
imperialism. Once again we Americans 
can take pride because we were able to 
help the people of Greece, through a 
program of military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance. 

The strength Greece regained in a 
miraculous recovery after the holocaust 
of the last World War gives courage to 
all the nations of the West. Nowhere 
else in the world has the aid we have ex- 
tended paid such rich dividends. Those 
of us who have had the opportunity to 
observe the great contributions of Greek 
immigrants to this country are not sur- 
prised by that fact. Americans of Greek 
descent, applying the courage and in- 
dustry which are a part of their heritage, 
have figured prominently in all phases of 
the development of the United States. I 
take this occasion to reaffirm our deter- 
mination that, with our help, Greece 
shall also develop until her people can 
enjoy the full measure of prosperity, 
and that our two nations shall always 
be bound by the friendship which in the 
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past has been, and will continue to be, 
of such great benefit to both of us. 

I should like to conclude these brief 
remarks by quoting another inspiring 
verse from Solomos: 

Think of how your faith was plighted, 

Of how much remains to do; 

Ever, if ye stand united, 

Ever victory follows you. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, today, 
March 25, we all join in commemorating 
the 133d anniversary of the independ- 
ence of Greece, our firm friend and ally 
in the struggle against totalitarianism. 
I have prepared a statement for this oc- 
casion, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the body of the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE 133D ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF GREECE, MARCH 25, 1954 
Once again it is my privilege to greet and 

congratulate those of my fellow citizens who 

trace their ancestry to the shores of Greece. 

All of the free world owes an incalculable 
debt to Greece. It is a debt that can be 
traced back to the earliest glories of that 
nation—an era that gave the world so much 
of its culture, its art, its philosophy, its 
literature. The glory that was Greece has 
indeed become through the centuries the 
glory of the entire human race. 

And in modern times, too, Greece has been 
able to inspire humanity. Though commu- 
nism blazed at its very borders, Greece clung 
indomitably to its beliefs in the independ- 
ence and in the dignity of man. It has 
never been afraid to fight for freedom. And 
while it fought for freedom it never allowed 
itself to be terrorized by greater odds. 

We in America are proud of the fact that 
we were able to lend Greece support against 
such odds, The Greek people know that 
this country is a friend and ally which will 
never flinch in the common struggle to 
establish human liberty everywhere on this 
earth. When we observe Greece's day of in- 
dependence, as we do on this March 25, we 
observe a day which is significant and sym- 
bolic of freedom the world over. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
Greece. In Minnesota we have many 
outstanding businessmen who came from 
Greece, and we are very proud of their 
accomplishments in our State. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
133d anniversary of Greek independence 
is a fitting occasion to pay tribute to a 
proud and determined people which to- 
day upholds the cause of democracy and 
freedom on the Balkan Peninsula just as 
it did more than 2,000 years ago. After 
having suffered both Nazi-Fascist and 
Communist terror, Greece is today grad- 
ually inching its way forward to the goal 
of achieving economic and political sta- 
bility within the democratic framework. 

As Americans we can proudly say that 
we have helped make it possible for 
Greece to be free today. It was the 
courage of the former President Harry 
S. Truman, his determination not only to 
talk against Communists but to fight 
them where it really counted, that pre- 
served the freedom of Greece against 
Soviet aggression. When many Ameri- 
cans were too complacent to concern 
themselves with the gathering storm on 
the international scene, Harry Truman 
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saw the danger. He called the Congress 
into special session late in 1947 to pro- 
pose the now famous Truman doctrine. 
This was the step that alerted our coun- 
try to the Communist danger and ulti- 
mately stopped the Soviet aggressor. 

Thus Greece is free today, free to cele- 
brate its Independence Day in the very 
country in which the democratic form 
of government was first evolved, and on 
this occasion it is appropriate for us to 
extend our felicitations to the descend- 
ants of the people from whom the West- 
ern World has derived so much of its 
heritage. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
is the 133d anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence in 1821 and the rebirth of that 
great and glorious nation. Through- 
out the 133 years the courageous people 
of Greece have constantly and nobly de- 
fended their liberties. As fighters for 
freedom and liberty in the world, they 
have earned our high admiration and 
heartfelt gratitude. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp, in connection with my remarks, a 
statement by myself on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 


Today we celebrate the anniversary which 
must stir the heart and soul of every free 
man everywhere in the world. This is the 
133d anniversary of Greek independence—of 
the rebirth of the great nation of Greece, 
whose past glories were, by the great events 
of 1821, given lineal continuity in the mod- 
ern Greek nation. 

All free men everywhere must be aware 
of the basic legacy which they have inher- 
ited from the ancient struggles and achieve- 
ments of the Greek people. Wherever free 
men gather they must recall the courage 
and sacrifice of Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
the great ideological contributions of Plato 
and Socrates, and the great achievements in 
statecraft of Theseus and Pericles. 

One hundred and thirty-three years ago 
the Greek people, armed with these great 
traditions, recaptured their independence. 
In very recent years they had to struggle 
again to regain and retain that independ- 
ence and that freedom. Again, the people 
of Greece stood fast against the gathered 
forces of tyranny, and again they held firm. 
Today, the people of Greece, as acknowledged 
allies of the United States, stand guard on 
the borders of the Soviet Union. We are 
proud that we were able to assist in their 
historic victory of 1947-51 through the mili- 
tary-aid program and the Marshall plan. 
In more recent months we have been able 
to assist in the rehabilitation of Greece 
through the point 4 program. I believe 
firmly that we must continue to work with 
the Greek people in our mutual-aid pro- 
grams. 

We have another obligation to the valiant 
people of Greece which we have not ful- 
filled, and which we in the United States 
must rectify. I speak now of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act al- 
locates a pitifully small quota for individ- 
uals born in Greece desiring to come to the 
United States. The annual quota is only 
310—and half of that number is mortgaged 
until the year 2013. This means that im- 
migration from Greece is cut down to a 
trickle and reserved to those with a very 
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high priority who have long been on the 
waiting list. 

This disgraceful treatment of the Greek 
people is a result of the national origins 
quota system of the McCarran-Walter Act. 
I believe that all Americans must dedicate 
themselves to the elimination of this system 
which is an affront to the very concept of 
Americanism and an insult to our allies and 
friends throughout the world. We must re- 
place the national origins quota system and 
the entire McCarran-Walter Act with a just 
and humane law that will reflect the great 
American traditions of justice, equality, and 
humanity for all peoples. 

I had hoped that the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 would, in some small part, counteract 
the worst features of the McCarran-Walter 
Act and extend some additional immigration 
quotas to the Greek peoples. My hopes were 
not well founded. This emergency measure 
has so far turned out to be unworkable. In 
the first 8 months of its operation only 7 
persons out of an overall authorization of 
211,000 have been admitted to the United 
States. Unless the unworkable features of 
the Refugee Relief Act are removed, it will 
turn out to be a fraud not only upon the 
American people, but also upon our friends 
throughout the world. 

On this anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, I wish to repledge my efforts to Ameri- 
cans of Greek descent, and to the people of 
Greece who are so fundamentally concerned 
with the operation of our immigration laws, 
to continue to work for the revision and lib- 
eralization of these laws. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by me in tribute 
to the Greek people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 


I want to pay tribute today to one of the 
great peoples of the world, the Greeks, 
Though a small nation, no peoples have had 
a more brilliant history than the Greeks in 
the sciences, arts, letters, and in government, 

Today is the 133d anniversary of Greek 
independence. After centuries of oppression 
under tyrannical rule, it was in 1821 that the 
Greeks threw off the yoke of the Ottoman 
Turks and proclaimed their independence. 
The Greeks have always fought bravely for 
freedom and independence. They fought 
brilliantly in World War II, and emerged 
once again from subjection into the bright 
light of freedom. Communism, with the 
Greeks again fighting bravely, met its first 
real setback on this great little peninsula. 

Who has not read and thrilled at the great 
plays of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, and 
the comedies of Aristophanes; the logic and 
wisdom of Plato and Aristotle; the histories 
of Thucydides and Xenophen. In the art 
of sculpture the Greeks have never been 
excelled. 

To attempt to catalog the living stream of 
wondrous thought, arts, and sciences that 
has come down to us today from the people 
of Greece would be impossible in this place. 
Libraries of history will forever testify to 
their contributions to the human race. 
Moreover, they knew freedom—the freedom 
of debate and popular government—before 
the Western World had dreamed of such a 
radical innovation. It is not without cause 
that scholars have argued that man’s Golden 
Age was achieved in Greece. 

I am sure we all feel in our hearts thanks- 
giving for the great contributions of this 
noble race. And that we pray that Greece 
will continue to celebrate her anniversaries 
of independence in peace and in freedom. 
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THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF MARYLAND—ISSUANCE OF 
SPECIAL STAMPS COMMEMORA- 
TIVE OF THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF FOUNDING OF FORT CUMBER- 
LAND, MD. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the State 
of Maryland today celebrates the 320th 
anniversary of the founding of the Free 
State. 

Three hundred and twenty years ago, 
exactly 320 men arrived at St. Clement’s 
Island aboard the Ark and the Dove. 
Their crossing had been a dangerous 
one, in fact, almost disastrous. Those 
320 men—history does not record the 
exact number of women with them— 
had fled England in order to establish in 
the New World a colony where they 
might worship as they pleased. The lit- 
tle group included members of both the 
Catholic and Protestant faiths. 

When they arrived at St. Clement’s Is- 
land, they established what was to be- 
come the State of Maryland, but they 
also created something even greater, 
and which had a marked effect on the 
future of the New World. They had 
come to this country so that they might 
follow the religion of their choice; but, 
contrary to the prevailing practice of 
those days, these colonists, while the ma- 
jority were Catholics; did not insist that 
all those who lived in the new colony 
should be Catholics. For the first time, 
a society permitted a man to worship as 
his conscience dictated; and the Mary- 
land Charter thus established the religi- 
ous freedom which later was to be writ- 
ten into the Constitution of this great 
Nation. F 

Those 320 men created the spirit and 
the legal basis for the religious freedom 
now enjoyed by the 160 million people 
of this country. That was the most 
significant contribution which Mary- 
land colonists made to this Nation. 

However, during its history of 320 
years the State of Maryland has added 
much to the welfare and progress of the 
Nation, and, in fact, can be said to have 
twice saved the United States. 

The first time, it is reported, was dur- 
ing the Revolution, when a small bat- 
talion of Marylanders fought the Battle 
of Brooklyn. It will be recalled that the 
army of General Washington had been 
fairly well routed by the British. The lit- 
tle group of Marylanders acting as a 
rear guard held off the British until 
General Washington could evacuate his 
troops and regroup them. Had those 
Marylanders failed, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that the colonists would then and 
there have lost the Revolutionary War. 

The second time Maryland saved the 
Nation is said to have been during the 
War of 1812, when Marylanders defend- 
ed Baltimore against a 3-day amphibious 
attack, which has been called “one of 
the decisive battles of the modern 
world.” 

Maryland’s 320 years record many 
other historic events which helped shape 
this Nation. Because of the great con- 
tribution Maryland has made, because 
of our State’s illustrious history, we 
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Marylanders proudly celebrate the an- 
niversary of the founding of a great 
State. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to authorize the 
issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of Fort Cumberland. I 
am introducing this bill on a very ap- 
propriate day, which is Maryland Day, 
the 320th anniversary of the founding of 
the great Free State of Maryland, to 
which I have just addressed myself. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3182) to authorize the 
issuance of a special series of stamps 
commemorative of the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of Fort Cumberland, in- 
troduced by Mr. BEALL, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill providing Federal-aid 
highway authorizations for the fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. This bill is co- 
sponsored by the following members of 
the Committee on Public Works: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Casel, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Upton], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], 
and myself. I ask to have the name 
of the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
TuyE] added to the list of sponsors. 

The bill (S. 3184) to amend and sup- 
plement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MARTIN (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MARTIN. The bill represents 
hours of hard work by all members of 
the committee and particularly by the 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The Committee on Public Works 
agreed to report this bill, providing for 
continuation of Federal highway aid 
after extensive hearings and study. I 
think all members of the committee are 
very deeply concerned over the condi- 
tion of our highways today. We know 
that our highway network is one of the 
principal transportation arteries which 
carry the lifeblood of American progress 
and prosperity. For many years our 
highways have not kept pace with traffic 
needs. We cannot afford to neglect 
them any longer. 

The committee considered requests for 
Federal participation in highway im- 
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provement ranging from the current au- 
thorization of $712,500,000 up to $2,200,- 
000,000 per year. The State and local 
governments have been stepping up their 
annual highway expenditures steadily. 
We were asked to give more considera- 
tion to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now collecting excise taxes on 
gasoline and automotive equipment in a 
total amount of more than three times 
the Federal contribution for highway 
improvement. 

The total cost of completing the defi- 
ciencies in the Federal-aid system is a 
little more than $35 billion. Roughly 
half of this amount, or 817½ billion, 
would be the Federal Government’s share 
under existing law. It was evident that 
the new authorizations must be stepped 
up if we are ever to bring our highways 
up to a reasonable state of improvement. 
Most members of the committee agreed 
with this view. The bill as approved by 
the committee provides for increasing 
the Federal contribution to a total of 
$1 billion per year for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. This is still less than 
half of the annual collections from au- 
tomotive taxes and is about equivalent 
to current collections for taxes on gaso- 
line and oil alone. 

I think this bill represents a realistic 
approach which will stimulate all au- 
thorities responsible for highway im- 
provement toward greater progress and 
a quicker realization of the further ben- 
efits that will come with adequate high- 
way facilities. 

I have prepared a summary of the 
amounts recommended in the new bill 
together with a comparison of the 
amounts in existing law and in the bill 
recently passed by the House. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this sum- 
mary printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN rose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? The 
Chair hears none, and the table may 
be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the eminent 
Senator from Pennsylvania whether the 
authorization which is proposed is $1 
billion a year for 2 years, or a total of 
$1 billion. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is $1 billion a year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or a total of $2 
billion? 

Mr. MARTIN. A total of $2 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How does that com- 
pare with the amounts appropriated in 
past years? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is about 33% per- 
cent above any appropriation heretofore 
made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
how he can reconcile this proposed in- 
crease in appropriations with the decla- 
ration of the administration and of Re- 
publican leaders that the budget must 
be balanced. 

' Mr. MARTIN. I did not intend to get 
into a discussion of that subject, but for 
50 years, as I have stated, I have fa- 


vored greater appropriations for national 
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defense. I would cut national defense 
appropriations and foreign aid to the 
point where we could reduce taxes and 
balance the budget, and also make in- 
creased appropriations for highway con- 
struction. It will require almost 10 
years, even at the present rate of appro- 
priations, to bring the roads of the 
United States up to the standard on 
which they should be right now. We 
are adding more than 3 million motor 
vehicles to the roads every year. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania made a unanimous- 
consent request which was not granted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What was the unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. MARTIN. I asked unanimous 
consent that a table which I presented, 
showing the amounts recommended in 
the new bill, together with a comparison 
of the amounts under existing law and 
in the bill recently passed by the House 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That request was granted. There 
was no request for an extension of time. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have been on my 
feet all through this discussion, trying 
to obtain recognition. I was on my feet 
before the unanimous-consent request 
was granted. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas does 
not have the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was on my feet 
addressing the Chair from the moment 
the Senator from Pennsylvania used the 
words “unanimous consent.” I did not 
hear the request acted upon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The unanimous-consent request 
had been granted by the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It may have been, 
but if a Senator is on his feet addressing 
the Chair and seeking recognition—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The power of recognition rests 
with the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the light of the circumstances, 
I ask unanimous consent that the action 
by which the unanimous-consent request 
was agreed to be vacated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? The Chair 
hears none. and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I wish to commend the able 
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Senator from Pennsylvania and his com- 
mittee for the action they have taken. 
I also wish to ask a question or two about 
the bill. I congratulate and commend 
the Senator and his committee. For 
years we have not been appropriating 
adequate funds for Federal highway con- 
struction. Having received information 
that the Senator’s committee had acted 
as he has indicated on the bill referred, 
I invite the attention of the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania and other Senators 
to the fact that yesterday afternoon I 
submitted an amendment, which I ex- 
pect to call up today, to the pending bill, 
to hereafter freeze the revenues from 
taxes on gasoline and fuel oil for the 
purpose of highway construction only. 
In line with the recommendations of 
the able Senator’s committee, I trust the 
Senate will adopt the amendment which 
I have proposed to the pending bill. It 
does not increase the taxes and it does 
not lower the taxes. However, it recog- 
nizes the seriousness of the highway 
problem. By adopting my amendment 
we can make sure that hereafter the Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes and the Federal fuel 
taxes which are now imposed shall be 
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made available only for the purpose of 
constructing highways. 

I merely wished to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the amendment which 
I shall offer to the pending bill later to- 
day, so that Members may be thinking 
about it in the meantime. If the com- 
mittee of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is correct and has acted wisely in taking 
its present position, as reflected by the 
bill just reported by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Congress can go one step 
further and insure that that program 
will be carried out. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] for his 
usual courtesy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Comparative data on highway authorization bills for fiscal 1956 and 1957 


Types 


Federal-aid systems: 
Primary (45 percent) 
Secondary (30 percent). 
Urban (25 percent) 


Federally built roads on or to federally owned or controlled lands: 
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Forest roads and trails_.......-...-..- 
Park roads and trails.. 
Indian roads. 


Grand total for highways in United States 


Present law, | H. R. 8127 as 

Sonate com- 

8 and panas by mittee bill 
$247, 500, 000 $270, 000, 000 $342, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 180, 000, 000 000, 000 
137, 500, 000 150, 000, 000 190, 000, 000 
550, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 760, 000, 000 
„000, 000 200, 000, 000 150, 000, 000 
575, 000, 000 800, 000, 000 910, 000, 000 
— —-— — — —— 
— — 22, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 
22, 500, 000 22, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 
ne 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
SA 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
2 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 12. 500, 000 
* 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
77, 500, 000 75, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
652, 500, 000 875, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 


Mr. THYE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] for 
having introduced a bill relating to Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of State 
highways. Our national highways must 
be improved. Far too many casualties 
occur on our highways because they are 
not in a safe condition. For that reason 
I am happy to have the privilege of join- 
ing with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in the introduction of the bill. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. CASE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3184) to amend and supplement 
the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and 
supplemented, to authorize appropria- 
tions for continuing the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1093) thereon. 


PROTECTING AMERICA’S HERITAGE 
OF FREEDOM 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the Senate’s attention to a 


handsome brochure prepared by the 
Mosler Safe Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
entitled “Protecting America’s Heritage 
of Freedom.” 

This beautiful publication contains 
facsimile reproductions of the three 
basic charters of American freedom— 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
the first ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution known as the Bill of Rights. The 
publication summarizes the history of 
each of our precious charters of free- 
dom. In addition, the story is told of 
the exhibition and safekeeping of these 
priceless documents from 1776 to the 
present time. 

It is particularly appropriate at this 
critical time in our history to find avail- 
able for wide distribution such a splen- 
did reproduction of America’s birth cer- 
tificates. Too many of our schools today 
place primary emphasis on new interna- 
tional charters, declarations and cove- 
nants. While no reasonable person would 
deny the value of such instruction, it 
must never be permitted to obscure the 
most magnificent and the most practical 
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plan ever devised for maintaining invio-. 
late the God-given and inalienable rights 
of man. The religious concept of free- 
dom stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, legally embodied in the Con- 
stitution, and further protected by the 
Bill of Rights must always be held para- 
mount to all other political documents. 

It is a source of special pride to me 
that an Ohio company was chosen to 
provide for the physical security of our 
country’s three most treasured docu- 
ments. When these documents are not 
on display in the National Archives, or 
in case of emergency, they are lowered 
into a specially designed 50-ton safe con- 
structed at Mosler’s plant in Hamilton, 
Ohio. To the management and employ- 
ees of the Mosler Safe Co., my sincere 
congratulations for the excellence of 
their work in securing the physical safety 
of America’s irreplaceable documents, 
More important, those security precau- 
tions reflect a common determination to 
guard the principles no less vigilantly 
than the parchment. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I reported Senate Joint 
Resolution 44, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
relating to the composition and jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I am the sponsor of the joint 
resolution. 

In the January 1954 issue of the Insur- 
ance Counsel Journal there appears a 
very excellent article entitled The Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court,” which 
discusses the resolution and urges its 
adoption. It is written by Mr. Henry W. 
Nichols, member of the standing com- 
mittee on jurisprudence and law reform 
of the American Bar Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME COURT 


(By Henry W. Nichols, member of the stand- 
ing committee on jurisprudence and law 
reform of the American Bar Association) 


The inspired leadership of our forefathers 
put together age-old principles to form a 
constitutional government for freemen, 
such as the world had never known. The 
built-in checks and balances established in 
and between our executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches is one of our great heri- 
tages. Every lawyer has an abiding faith in 
our triune form of government and is jealous 
of its preservation. Every lawyer worthy of 
the great traditions of his office has a deep 
affection for the Supreme Court of the United 
States and is gravely concerned with what 
happens, not only to that august tribunal 
but to our entire judicial system. It is with 
this in mind that attention is brought to a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which would affect the 
personnel and jurisdiction of the Court. It 
arose from the attempt to pack the Supreme 
Court and, among other things, would fix 
permanently the number of justices. The 
proposed amendment has for its purpose the 
preservation of the efficiency and inde- 
pendence of the Court. The Supreme Court 
is not now constituted in the manner in 
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which most people of the country believe 
it to be. 

This proposed amendment is now before 
Congress in a joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives“ While it has 
been in the making for several years and has 
been debated and approved by the American 
Bar Association? and by several prominent 
local bar associations,’ the proposed amend- 
ment is not generally known. Most lawyers 
who have given the subject thoughtful con- 
sideration favor the proposed amendment. 
The matters involved are not political but 
are fundamental. I feel confident that bar 
associations everywhere will support it when 
it has been properly presented. 

The first official hearing upon the proposed 
amendment was held in Washington on Jan- 
uary 29, 1954, before the Subcommittee on 
the Constitution of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. This hearing was given pub- 
licity by the press and it is expected that 
from here on the proposed amendment will 
be more and more before the public. It is 
expected that before long the proposed 
amendment will be weighed by the full Ju- 
diciary Committees of the Senate and House. 
Lawyers will debate its merits. Therefore, it 
is timely that the International Association 
of Insurance Counsel bring it to the atten- 
tion of the readers of its journal. 

There is nothing presently immutable 
about the number of Justices who constitute 
the United States Supreme Court. By legis- 
lation, Congress may fix the number of Jus- 
tices at 15 or even 21, should it ever see fit 
to do so. Presently the Court consists of a 
Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices. 
The number of Associate Justices has in the 
past been changed a number of times. 
“From its number of 5 in the original Judi- 
ciary Act of 1789, it had been increased to 6 
in 1807, to 8 in 1837, and to 9 in 1863. An act 
of 1866 would have reduced the Associate 
Justices to 6 but before sufficient vacancies 
had occurred thus to reduce the Court, the 
act of 1869 was passed, which reconstituted 
the Court with a Chief Justice and 8 Asso- 
ciate Justices, as it remains at present.”* 
No doubt, a variety of considerations, politi- 
cal and otherwise, prompted the Congress 
from time to time to alter the number of 
Justices constituting the Court. The expan- 
sion of our western frontier and the estab- 
lishment of new circuits resulting in an in- 
creased volume of litigation coming before 
the Court were contributing factors. His- 
torians tell us that political considerations 
arising out of the emotional issue of slavery 
had their effect. The desire to influence the 
Court’s position with respect to slavery and 
the collateral questions flowing therefrom 
probably induced some in Government to 
seek changes in the number of Justices." 
The 1866 act was enacted to prevent Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson from having the op- 
portunity to make appointments as vacan- 
cies might occur and thereby perpetuate his 
ideas on reconstruction in Supreme Court 
decisions, With Johnson out of office the 
Court was again increased to a Chief Justice 
and eight Associate Justices, as it remains 
at present. 

The omission of the Constitution to fix 
the number of Justices of the Supreme Court 
has been characterized as “a weak point, a 
joint in the Court’s armor through which a 
weapon might some day penetrate." We 


1S. J. Res. 44 (and H. J. Res. 194) appended. 

Proceedings, ABA house of delegates, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950, and September 20, 1950. 

3 Report of committee on proposed amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution to New 
York State Bar Association, December 22, 
1949. 

*Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 21, p. 587. 

*The Supreme Court in the United States, 
Warren. 

»The American Commonwealth, James 
Bryce. 
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are told that this constitutional omission is 
impressive because the intention to secure 
the independence of the judiciary was clearly 
expressed in the Constitution by the provi- 
sions that the President was not permitted 
to remove Justices, nor Congress to diminish 
their salaries. 

In any period of unrest and of conflicting 
political, economic, and social ideas, the law 
and the courts that administer it are pecu- 
liarly the target of attacks by enemies both 
within and without the country.“ It is easy 
to find loopholes in the Constitution through 
which other hostile attacks could be made 
without violating the letter of the Consti- 
tution. 

We are all familiar with the attempt in 
1936-37 to “pack” the Court. The bar of 
the country was shocked into vigorous ac- 
tion by this attack upon the Supreme Court 
at the point where James Byrce thought that 
it was vulnerable. Although 16 years have 
elapsed since the New Deal court-packing 
plan was suppressed, the memory of this hard 
fought battle is fresh in the minds of lawyers 
and there is always danger that sooner or 
later similar attacks from without may be 
made upon our Supreme Court. We, as 
lawyers, can take justifiable pride in the fact 
that great lawyers had a major part in estab- 
lishing this triune Government and that 
lawyers have closely watched over its de- 
velopments. At times we may have seemed 
indifferent or to lack in providing needed 
leadership for which our profession is so 
qualified, but worthy lawyers have never 
failed to stand shoulder to shoulder as a 
formidable phalanx when serious attacks 
have been made upon our Government or any 
one of its three great divisions. 

It is disturbing to contemplate the thin 
margin by which the most recent major as- 
sault upon our Supreme Court was repelled. 
The 1936-37 court-packing plan, disguised 
as a plan to replace the “nine old men,” was 
defeated largely because it became evident 
during the bitter controversy that the normal 
processes of time soon would accomplish the 
desired result through deaths and retire- 
ments. This proved to be the case. 

No political controversy now exists among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of our Government which could 
cause this proposed amendment to be the 
subject of political party passions. It is ap- 
proved by both prominent Republicans and 
Democrats. Those who have studied the pro- 
posals believe that basically they are non- 
controversial. Some slight revisions are ex- 
pected in the language of the joint resolu- 
tion as originally introduced, The protection 
of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is 
of vital concern, and if this proposed amend- 
ment is worthy of adoption there would seem 
to be no reason to delay it until the subject 
again becomes one of peculiar urgency. 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER of Mary- 
land introduced the proposed amendment 
into the Senate on February 16, 1953, and in 
his introductory speech made a statement 
which may well become an American classic 
when he said: “Wherever courts suffer inva- 
sion of their independence, law ends.” 

The judiciary must, at all times, be free 
from executive or legislative control. This 
proposed amendment seeks to protect an in- 
dependent judiciary from the executive and 
legislative branches of our Federal Govern- 
ment, which sometime again may endeavor 
to penetrate the constitutional loopholes 
which expose the Court to possible interfer- 
ence and undue restraints. This joint reso- 
lution is designed to plug three constitu- 
tional loopholes and, in addition, would pro- 
vide for an age limit for Justices in active 
service, 

The proposed amendment would affect the 
Supreme Court in these four ways: (1) It 


Hon. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Minimum 
Standards of Judicial Administration. 
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would fix the number of Justices at nine. 
(2) It would make their retirement compul- 
sory at age 75 with full emoluments of office. 
(3) It would render the Justices ineligible 
to become President or Vice President within 
5 years after leaving the bench. (4) In cases 
arising under the Constitution it would re- 
move from the Congress its present power to 
impair the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The suggested ndment has the clarity 
and simplicity that is found in the original 
phraseology of the Constitution. It is con- 
fined to the governmental framework to 
which the Constitution is and should be so 
largely devoted, 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT FOR AGE 


Before we consider the three loopholes we 
will treat of the fourth element which is the 
age limitation. It is true that some most 
distinguished work in the Supreme Court 
has been done by Justices over 75 years of 
age whose faculties were unimpaired and 
whose wisdom had been enriched by long 
experience. There have been instances where 
adverse criticism justly has been brought 
upon the Court by aging Justices. One of 
our outstanding authorities on standards of 
judicial administration is firmly convinced 
that the age limit of judges generally should 
be 70. The view has been expressed by 
many authorities, including former Justices 
themselves who had passed the age of 75 
years, that it would be well to require Jus- 
tices to retire upon attaining that age. This, 
of course, would remove the chief ground of 
criticism of the Court urged in the 1936-37 
campaign against the “nine old men.” 

A fixed retirement age, 75 as here planned, 
would give each administration greater op- 
portunity to add new Justices to the Court. 
There are responsible voices in both major 
parties who believe that it is a bad thing 
for an administration to run so long as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's did, before a single 
opportunity arose to name a Justice to the 
Supreme Court. 

In the long run the advantages to be 
gained from compulsory retirement will out- 
weight the advantages to be gained from 
keeping the few older men who retain their 
physical and mental vigor. It is not possi- 
ble to have compulsory retirement apply 
only to those who should retire. Any re- 
tirement provision must apply automatically 
to all Justices alike and it has been the con- 
sensus of those who have considered the 
subject that 75 is an appropriate age. 


FIX THE NUMBER OF JUSTICES 

Now as to the so-called loopholes, the first 
of these is the possibility of packing the 
Court as was attempted during 1936-37. The 
close fight on the plan to enlarge the Court 
made it abundantly clear that without an 
amendment to the Constitution, such as is 
here proposed, a President, failing to obtain 
Supreme Court decisions to effectuate his 
policies, could with congressional coopera- 
tion bring about a complete reversal of the 
legal, social, and economic philosophy of the 
Court. As we have seen, the Court has been 
reduced or enlarged several times in history 
when the change was motivated by social 
and political considerations. 

The number to sit upon the Supreme 
Court can be debated but experience has 
demonstrated to those best qualified to ex- 
press an opinion that 9, including a Chief 
Justice and 8 Associates, is the most satis- 
factory number. Fewer might render the 
work too burdensome and make the Court 
less representative of diverse interests and 
backgrounds. More than nine would seem 
to make the functioning of the Court less 
efficient. The larger the number the more 
difficult it becomes to promptly arrive at a 
consensus of opinion. 

“You will remember the great letter that 
Chief Justice Hughes wrote to the Congress 
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in 1937, when the plan to increase the per- 
sonnel of the Court was under consideration. 
He said justly then, as I think, that a Court 
of nine is as large a Court as is manageable. 
The Court could do its work, except for 
writing of the opinions, a good deal better 
if it were 5 rather than 9. Every man 
who is added to the Court adds another 
voice in council, and the most difficult work 
of the Court, as you may well have imagined, 
is that that is done around the council table; 
and if you make the Court a convention 
instead of small body of experts, you will 
simply confuse council. It will confuse 
council within the Court, and will cloud 
the work of the Court and deteriorate and 
degenerate it. I have not any doubt about 
that. 

“The remedy for the weight of work that 
is placed on the Court is to increase the 
discretionary jurisdiction and not to increase 
the personnel of the Court.” “ 

“It seems clear beyond the need of argu- 
ment that only those who believe that ex- 
ecutive and legislative power should not be 
hampered by any judicial restraint can be 
opposed to a specific constitutional limita- 
tion on the number of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court.” è 


PRECLUDE POLITICAL AMBITIONS 


What may be referred to as a second loop- 
hole which this proposed constitutional 
amendment would close is the present posi- 
tion of Justices of the Supreme Court with 
respect to other offices. Section 5 of the 
Joint Resolution provides that no person who 
hereafter shall become Chief Justice of the 
United States or Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, shall be eligible to serve as 
President or Vice President of the United 
States until 5 years have passed after the 
termination of his service as Chief Justice 
of the United States or as an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, unless the termi- 
nation of his service as a member of the 
Supreme Court occurred before the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment proposed. The pro- 
posed amendment is limited to the offices of 
President and Vice President on the assump- 
tion that no other office would hold political 
attractions so tempting to Justices of the 
Supreme Court. It has been argued, how- 
ever, that this provision should be broadened. 

It has long been the view of many that 
when accepting a place on the Supreme Court 
a man should forego any political ambitions. 
As was said by the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee on Proposed Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution, not only should 
his judicial decisions actually be free from 
the pressure of political ambition, but there 
should be no room for public suspicion that 
political considerations have affected his 
judgment. This provision would remove 
political temptation from the Justices and 
at the same time would remove any suspi- 
cion that their judicial deliberations were 
colored by political aspirations. Is it not 
fair to say that once a person has accepted 
the responsibility of the judiciary, and more 
especially of our highest Court, he should be 
entirely devoted in this capacity without 
the slightest thought that some day he might 
lay aside his judicial robe to assume a differ- 
ent political or governmental role? Such an 
amendment as the one proposed would pro- 
tect the Justices from any suspicion or ac- 
cusation that they might be seeking politi- 
cal or public favor. 

The best known instance of a member of 
the Supreme Court becoming involved in 
partisan politics was that of the late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes. After his ap- 
pointment to the Court in 1910, an effort was 
made to draft him as a presidential candi- 


s Justice Owen J. Roberts, ABA Journal, 
January 1949. 

*Leonard D. Adkins before subcommittee 
ee Judiciary Committee, January 29, 
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date in 1912. He absolutely refused to allow 
his name to be used in the campaign and 
said he would not accept the nomination if 
it were offered to him. At that time Justice 
Hughes said: “The highest service that I can 
render in this difficult situation is to do all 
in my power to haye it firmly established 
that a Justice of the Supreme Court is not 
available for political candidacy. The Su- 
preme Court must be kept out of politics.” 

Nevertheless, 4 years later when Justice 
Hughes was nominated at the Republican 
Convention, he was persuaded to accept the 
nomination, resigned his post on the Bench, 
and entered the political campaign for the 
Prosidency. 

There are those who believe that Charles 
Evans Hughes was right in 1912 and wrong 
in 1916. It has been said that in later years 
Chief Justice Hughes expressed regret that 
he had not been precluded by law from leav- 
ing the Court to run for the Presidency.” 

“It is a fact, as I think you know, that 
every Justice who has ever sat on that Court 
who was bitten by political ambition and 
has actively promoted his own candidacy for 
office has hurt his own career as a Judge and 
has hurt the Court. Instances run pretty far 
back in the history of the Court.” * 

Judges are supposed to be entirely inde- 
pendent. This was recognized by the Found- 
ing Fathers when the tenure of office was 
made dependent upon good behavior and 
when they provided that salaries of Judges 
could not be reduced during their terms of 
office. This independence should not be tar- 
nished by the possibility of political ad- 
vancement. Judges, in writing their opin- 
ions, should at all times be free of any sus- 
picion that they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously slanting their work in the direction 
of any pressure group or political party. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION 


The third loophole which the proposed 
amendment would correct is perhaps the 
most important. Its purpose is to protect 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in constitutional cases against impair- 
ment by action of the legislative branch. 
The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court depends upon legislation; that is, the 
original Judiciary Act passed in the first ses- 
sion of Congress and the amendments that 
have since been made. Congress sets forth 
in what cases the Supreme Court can enter- 
tain an appeal. It is strange how little this 
basic law is understood by our people, includ- 
ing many lawyers. 

The Constitution now provides u that in 
all cases except those affecting ambassadors, 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which 
a State is a party (in which cases the Su- 
preme Court has original jurisdiction), the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact “with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make.” The amendment 
under consideration provides that in all 
cases arising under the Constitution the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact and that as 
to other cases the appellate jurisdiction shall 
be subject to congressional limitation. If 
the proposed amendment is adopted, Con- 
gress could no longer limit the Supreme 
Court's appellate jurisdiction over cases aris- 
ing under the Constitution, whether those 
cases come from the lower Federal courts 
or from the State courts. 

Congress has exercised its power to limit 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
constitutional cases in at least one very im- 
portant case.* It arose in the midst of po- 


s Justice Owen J. Roberts, ABA Journal, 
January 1949. 

# Speech of Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUT- 
Ere in the Senate, February 16, 1953. 

u U. S. Constitution, art. III. sec. 2. 

* Ex parte McCardle (7 Wallace 506 (1868) ). 
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litical passion that followed the Civil War. 
In 1867 Congress had amended the Judi- 
ciary Act so as to give the Federal courts 
power to grant writs of habeas corpus in all 
cases where any person might be restrained 
of liberty in violation of the Constitution 
or of any law of the United States. The 
amendment expressly provided that an ap- 
peal might be taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States in habeas corpus cases. 

After the amendment, one McCardle, a 
newspaper editor in Mississippi, was taken 
into custody by the military authorities for 
trial before a military commission on charges 
of publication of articles in his newspaper 
which were alleged to be incendiary and 
libelous. McCardle petitioned for a writ of 
habeas corpus. The petition was denied by 
the lower Federal courts and McCardle ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. The case was 
argued before the Supreme Court in March 
1868, and was taken under advisement. 
While the case was under consideration by 
the Court, Congress, in March 1868, passed 
a further amendment to the Judiciary Act 
which expressly eliminated the right of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court in habeas corpus 
cases, whether such appeals were taken be- 
fore or after the amendment. The amend- 
ing act was passed over the President’s veto. 
It seems obvious that the amendment was 
designed to deal solely with the McCardle 
situation. Presumably, Congress feared a re- 
versal by the Supreme Court and desired 
to be sure that McCardle would be left to 
the military authorities in accordance with 
the decisions of the lower courts. 

Argument was then had in the Supreme 
aot on the effect of the amendment to 
the Judiciary Act, it being strongly urged 
that the amendment could not afecte the 
Court's jurisdiction over a case already 
argued and awaiting decision. The Court, 
acting upon the doctrine of the separation 
of powers, held that Congress had right un- 
der the Constitution to determine the ex- 
tent of the Supreme Court’s appellate juris- 
diction and that, jurisdiction over habeas 
corpus cases having been taken away from 
the Supreme Court, it could not hand down 
a decision on such an appeal after the pas- 
sage of the amendment, even though the 
case had been briefed and argued prior to 
the passage of the act restricting the Court’s 
jurisdiction. 

The power of Congress exercised in the 
McCardle case constitutes an ever-present 
threat to the independence of the judiciary. 
If Congress could take away jurisdiction over 
the specific type of case represented by the 
McCardle case, it could, of course, take away 
all appellate jurisdiction in constitutional 
questions, so that the State courts and the 
lower Federal courts could decide constitu- 
tional questions without appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. It is difficult to think that 
constitutional rights might be differently in- 
terpreted in each State, in accordance with 
the views of the courts of the several States, 
yet that is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. It was the matter of States rights 
which caused the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court to have been pretty 
thoroughly neglected at the Constitutional 
Convention. Or so it seems from records of 
our early history. Apparently the subject of 
appellate jurisdiction was soft-pedaled in 
order not to stir up further States’ rights 
issues. : 

When the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment now embodied in section 3 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 44 was considered by the 
American Bar Association at several annual 
meetings, opposition was expressed to it ap- 
parently on the theory that sleeping dogs 
should not be disturbed” It was argued 
that since Congress had only once in all our 
history taken advantage of its power to re- 
strict the Court’s jurisdiction it was unlikely 
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that it would do so again and it was said 
to be unwise to bring the question up for 
public discussion. Those arguments did not 
prevail in the end, although they did post- 
pone approval of that particular provision 
of the proposed amendment for some years 
after the other proposals had been approved. 
When, however, at the Washington meeting 
in 1950, former Justice Roberts appeared be- 
fore the house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association and stated clearly and 
strongly his reasons for support of the pro- 
posed amendment, it was approved by a sub- 
stantial vote and that approval was reaffirmed 
at the Boston meeting in 1953. 

“It is the existence of a power to curtail 
the protection given by the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court in constitu- 
tional questions that is dangerous, irrespec- 
tive of the frequency with which that power 
has been exercised. Of course, if one be- 
lieves that Congress should have the power, 
the proposed amendment is not desirable. 
If, however, one believes that the Constitu- 
tion should constitute a check on congres- 
sional power and State power and that the 
Supreme Court should have the power and 
duty of interpreting the Constitution, there 
does not seem to be any intelligent reason 
for not making sure by constitutional 
amendment that that protection will con- 
tinue to exist. It is not material that the 
Congress is not likely to exercise the 
power.” 1 

We have seen briefly stated here what the 
dangers are. It would seem to be just good 
insurance to act in time of peace in antici- 
pation of possible future trouble. There are 
some who object to ever touching the Con- 
stitution on any ground. What can be wrong 
with putting into our Constitution what 
most of the people of our country have 
thought to be there all the time? Why 
should we not make the Supreme Court as 
secure from attack as our Founding Fathers 
apparently expected it to be in our triune 
Government? 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, after the article by Mr. Nichols had 
gone to press, the joint resolution was 
amended to include an additional section 
applying to judges of the lower Federal 
courts. This provision as presently 
written provides that all such judges 
shall retire at the age of 75, shall receive 
the emoluments of their office but may be 
called back by the chief judge of the 
circuit to perform active duty. The pro- 
vision in connection with the Chief Jus- 
tice and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court referred to by Mr. Nichols 
in his fine article remain unchanged. 


THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE ON MENTAL HEALTH 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for many 
years, ever since I came to the Senate, I 
have been a deep believer in the States 
and localities reasserting their basic re- 
sponsibilities in a great many fields 
which have tended to be abandoned to 
the Federal Government in Washington. 

For that reason, I have been a co- 
sponsor of legislation to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

One of the basic private responsibili- 
ties in connection with the State and 
local governments is the field of health. 


“Leonard D. Adkins, Statement to Sub- 
committee on Constitution of Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, January 29, 1954. 
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I was extremely interested to read, 
therefore, of the first National Gov- 
ernors Conference on Mental Health, 
which was held in Detroit, Mich., on 
February 8 and 9. 

Mental health is one of the most im- 
portant phases of the health problem in 
our Nation. 

While the responsibility is basically a 
State and local one, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, from many standpoints, also 
can and should lend a helping hand. 

The National Institute for Mental 
Health, the Veterans’ Administration 
program, and other Federal phases, are 
evidences that Uncle Sam is not forget- 
ting his share of the responsibility. 

At this time there is pending before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, Senate 
Joint Resolution 130 for Presidential 
proclamation of National Mental Health 
Week, May 2-8, 1954. I trust there will 
be early action on it. 

I am glad that the Council of State 
Governments at 1313 East 16th Street, 
in Chicago, has an Interstate Clearing 
House on Mental Health. 

This is another splendid demonstra- 
tion of State responsibility being exer- 
cised. There is a tremendous area of 
constructive activity still to be under- 
taken. 

I present the text of the 10-point pro- 
gram which was adopted by the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Detroit, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A 10-PoINT PROGRAM ON MENTAL HEALTH 
ADOPTED BY THE GOVERNORS ATTENDING THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE ON MEN- 
TAL HEALTH, DETROIT, MICH., FEBRUARY 9, 
1954 
1. By far the major share of a State’s men- 

tal health resources must be used for the 

care and treatment of patients in State hos- 
pitals for the mentally ill. Psychiatric 
treatment with the fullest use of existing 
knowledge can return many more people to 
productive and useful lives. Increased ap- 
propriations for additional qualified mental 
health personnel (including psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, nurses, and re- 
lated personnel) and intensive treatment 
programs should be provided by the States 
at their next legislative sessions to increase 
the number of patients discharged from 

State mental hospitals. 

2. Training and research in the field of 
mental health are essential elements of ef- 
fective mental health programs. The serious 
accumulation of patients and costs can only 
be reduced by discovering new knowledge 
and new methods of treatment and by more 
adequate training and development of men- 
tal health personnel. State legislatures are 
urged to appropriate specific sums for train- 
ing and research in addition to the regular 
appropriations for care and treatment. 

3. Ultimate reduction of the population 
in State mental hospitals can only be 
achieved by efforts to prevent mental illness. 
This requires facilities for early identifica- 
tion, for early treatment and for aftercare 
and supervision of those on leave from 
State hospitals. State governments should 
take the initiative with both financial and 
professional assistance in stimulating local 
public and private agencies to participate 
actively in preventive programs. 

4. At present it is estimated that less than 
1 percent of total State mental health 
budgets is expended for research—$4 million 
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out of a total expenditure of about $560 
milion. Based on a comprehensive survey 
of State mental health officials, it is recom- 
mended that the States should devote a 
much larger percentage of their total mental 
health budgets to basic and applied research 
in the biological and behavioral sciences and 
to the training of personnel in research 
methods. 

5. Effective training and research programs 
cannot be achieved without effective organi- 
zation. A position of director of training 
and research should be established within 
the mental health agency in each State to 
assume responsibility for the coordination 
of mental health training and research 
within the State’s jurisdiction. A technical 
advisory committee, composed of scientists 
and educators in the field of mental health, 
cooperating with scientists in universities 
and industry, should be established in each 
State to advise and assist the mental health 
agency and other State departments con- 
cerned with the coordination of training and 
research activities. 

6. State institutions which are not accred- 
ited for residency or as affiliate training cen- 
ters for psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
social workers, nurses, and other professional 
groups should receive support from gover- 
nors and legislatures in their endeavors to 
raise the level of teaching and supervision 
in their institutions to secure accreditation. 

7. The States should provide stipends for 
graduate training in the psychiatric field, 
should adjust salary scales, and should pro- 
vide educational leaves of absence so that 
State mental hospitals may compete effec- 
tively for the limited personnel available to 
fill treatment, teaching, and research posi- 
tions. 

8. One of the important obstacles to ade- 
quate evaluation of procedures and thera- 
pies is a lack of uniformity in statistical 
methods in mental hospitals and clinics 
throughout the country. All States should 
cooperate with the United States Public 
Health Service and the American Psychiatric 
Association in the adoption of uniform ter- 
minology for statistical reporting procedures 
in the field of mental health. 

9. Joint action by groups of States may 
provide one of the most fruitful means of 
attacking mental illness. This can be par- 
tially achieved by periodic regional mental 
health conferences, regional programs such 
as that now sponsored by the Southern 
Regional Education Board, and by active 
participation in the Interstate Clearinghouse 
now established through the Council of State 
Governments by request of the Governors’ 
Conference. The clearinghouse, in coopera- 
tion with existing public and private agen- 
cies, will provide a medium for exchange of 
pertinent information among the States, will 
assist the States in organizing more effective 
mental health programs, and will help in 
developing interstate agreements so that 
groups of States can utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent existing training and research facilities, 

10. State and community mental health 
organizations should play important roles in 
educating the public to the problems of 
mental health and to the methods of im- 
proving psychiatric services. The States 
should encourage and support mental health 
education in the schools, good relationships 
between hospitals and their surrounding 
communities, and the provision of adequate 
community psychiatric services. These may, 
in the long run, be most important in deter- 
mining the mental health of the Nation. 

Govs. C. Elmer Anderson, Minnesota; 
Edward F. Arn, Kansas; Frank G. 
Clement, Tennessee; George N. Craig, 
Indiana; Frank J. Lausche, Ohio; Wil- 
liam C. Marland, West Virginia; Rob- 
ert B. Meyner, New Jersey; Johnston 
Murray, Oklahoma; William G. Strat- 
tn, Illinois; G. Mennen Williams, 
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BIPARTISANSHIP IN THE FORMULA- 
TION OF MILITARY AND FOREIGN 
POLICIES 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, one of America’s 
great newspapers—a politically inde- 
pendent paper—published on March 21 
a lead editorial calling for a return to 
bipartisanship in the formulation of our 
military and foreign policies. This is a 
matter to which too little attention has 
been paid in recent months. Because of 
the importance of this editorial I ask 
that it be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ir IKE WANTS BIPARTISAN POLICY, HE BETTER 
CONSULT DEMOCRATS 


Both major political parties have consist- 
ently pledged that “politics stops at the 
water's edge“ that foreign policy must be 
bipartisan. 

Two things, however, currently threaten 
bipartisan foreign policy, and therefore 
weaken the country in facing its world 
problems: 

1. There have been consistent attacks by 
administration speakers on past policy, 
which in fact was largely bipartisan and 
which remains basically the policy of today. 

2. The Eisenhower administration has vir- 
tually ignored the Democratic Party in the 
field of foreign policy and military policy, 
which today is an inseparable adjunct of 
foreign policy. 

Attacks on past policies are, by implica- 
tion, also attacks on top Republicans who 
helped create or carry out those policies. In- 
cluded in this group are President Eisen- 
hower himself and Secretary of State Dulles, 
who were identified with the foreign policy 
of the previous administration. Yet attacks 
are made not just by the rabid fringe of the 
Republican Party. Vice President Nixon, for 
instance, the other night that Tru- 
man-Acheson policies resulted in turning 
600 million persons over to the Communists 
(nobody has shown how it could have been 
prevented). 

Even the President has at times gone 
political to say nasty things about past 
policies in which Republicans played a big 
part. An example is the President's im- 
plication the other day that former Presi- 
dent Truman should have gone to Congress 
before fighting to save South Korea. There 
was no time to go to Congress and Eisen- 
hower himself praised the decision at the 
time. 

The President has appointed far fewer 
of the opposition party to share the ad- 
ministration responsibility of policymak- 
ing in foreign affairs and defense than 
Roosevelt and Truman did. The few Demo- 
crats Eisenhower has appointed are largely 
those who deserted their party in the last 
election—such as Governor Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, who holds a United Nations assign- 
ment as a Democrat. 

Further, the President has not consulted 
Democratic leaders—including those in Con- 
gress—in shaping major defense and for- 
eign policies. No Democratic Senators ac- 
company Dulles to international meetings, as 
Republicans used to accompany Dean Ache- 
son. No Democrats sat in on the New Look 
defense policy or Secretary Dulles’ massive 
retaliation policy. 

The administration demands support for 
these policies—but apparently it must be 
blind support. When Adlai Stevenson ques- 
tioned the New Look, Defense Secretary Wil- 
son brushed the questions aside with “I’m 
too busy,” and the statement that he saw no 
reason to listen. 

The President has irritably brushed Demo- 
cratic questions aside and the Vice Presi- 
dent has called them divisive. If there had 
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been bipartisan consultation, these ques- 
tions would have been more or less auto- 
matically answered. Yet to date neither the 
Democrats nor the Nation have been given 
clear explanations of what New Look or mas- 
sive retaliations mean. 

This ignoring of the opposition party, 
representing half the Nation, was not true 
under the Truman administration after the 
war. Truman usually rose above partisan- 
ship where defense and foreign policy were 
concerned. 

Under the administration preceding Eisen- 
hower's, Republicans held many of the Na- 
tion’s top posts. Dulles, present Secretary 
of State, was Ambassador at Large and nego- 
tiated the Japanese peace treaty. Dwight 
Griswold, of Nebraska, headed the American 
mission to Greece. Warren Austin headed 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations, 

Paul Hoffman headed the Marshall plan. 
Robert Lovett was Secretary of Defense, 
William Foster was Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, Walter Gifford was Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, John J. McCloy was 
German High Commissioner, Senator Van- 
denberg was a bulwark of strength behind 
foreign policy. 

There are many other names—Henry Cabot 
Lodge, John Sherman Cooper, Charles P. 
Taft, George W. Perkins, Charles M. Spof- 
ford, Paul H. Nitze, Thomas D. Cabot, 
Charles A. Coolidge high among them. 

In 1949 the late Senator Vandenberg said: 
“During the last 8 years, certainly, there has 
been a clear disposition on the part of the 
Executive to work in far more intimate co- 
operation and liaison with his constitutional 
partners in the Congress in respect to for- 
eign policy.” 

There was consultation constantly with 
Co: In some few instances, Republi- 
cans did not agree with subsequent policy, 
and in even fewer instances felt they had 
not been consulted enough. But, by and 
large, they had full voice in both shaping 
and execution of policy. 

Today neither participation nor consulta- 
tion exists. That lies at the base of current 
squabbling. It is responsible for the feeling 
of top Democrats that they are being ig- 
nored in foreign affairs and defense poli- 
cies—areas vital to them not as Democrats, 
but as Americans. It is responsible for 
growing cries for fuller explanations. 

The President is, as he says, President of 
all the people. He will succeed in foreign 
and military affairs only if he consults with 
the representatives of all the people. He 
will succeed only if he returns to that old 
and sound thesis that in foreign and military 
affairs, policy must be bipartisan—in forma- 
tion as well as in execution. 


SECURITY RISKS IN GOVERMENT 
AGENCIES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from Hon. Philip Young, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, with reference to an article 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Last Tuesday. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the article it- 
self be printed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

Unrrep STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1954. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR CaRLSON: The Evening Star 

for Tuesday, March 23, carried an article 
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written by Mr. L. Edgar Prina, which in- 
dicated that the General Services Adminis- 
tration in testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee listed a total of 
168 security risks and that these were in- 
cluded in the total of 2,486 security risks 
which I submitted to your committee. 

You will recall that when I appeared be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service I furnished to that com- 
mittee figures for each department and 
agency of the Government showing the num- 
ber of security risks that had been fired and 
the number which had resigned where there 
was derogatory information in the hands of 
the agency pursuant to section 8 (a) of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450. That agency break- 
down shows for the General Services Ad- 
ministration 100 terminations and 50 resig- 
nations. The additional 18 which made up 
the total GSA figure of 168 were other types 
of separations, including deaths. These 18 
were not included in the figures submitted 
to your committee or in the total of 2,486. 

I called this to the attention of the Eve- 
ning Star and on Wednesday, March 24, the 
Star printed a retraction and regretted its 
error. I attach a copy of the original story 
and the retraction for your information and 
that of your committee, 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP Tom, 
Chairman. 
DEAD Persons FOUND IN Tora or 168 GSA 

SECURITY Risks—ONE on Two Diep DURING 

INVESTIGATIONS—SUBVERSION HELD ISSUE IN 

10 Cases 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 

General Services Administration’s security 
risks include dead persons. 

This was revealed today with the release 
of testimony given by the GSA security chief 
to the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices last month. 

Thus, a charge first made by the Star on 
January 3 and subsequently denied by Chair- 
man Young, of the Civil Service Commission, 
has been confirmed. 

In explaining to Democratic members who 
were digging into the 1953 GSA figure of 168 
security risk separations, Baron Shacklette, 
director of the agency's compliance division, 
said: 

“Those who were not terminated either 
voluntarily resigned or died or were caught 
in a reduction in force, or something of that 
nature.” 

ONE OR TWO DEATHS 

Representative Yates, Democrat, of IIH- 
nois, asked: 

“You mean, of the 168 there is included 
those who died while the investigation was 
going on?” 

“There were 100 terminations, 50 resig- 
nations for their own reasons, and 18 sepa- 
rations for other causes, among which there 
would be reduction in force and one or two 
deaths,” Mr. Shacklette replied. “I don’t 
know exactly how many.” 

In testifying before the Senate Civil Serv- 
ice Committee earlier this month, Chairman 
Young denied that any deaths were included 
in the 2,486 risks ceparated last year through- 
out the Government, 

In 10 of the 168 GSA cases there was “an 
issue of disloyalty * * * or an issue of sub- 
version,” Mr. Shacklette testified. He said 
he did not think any one of the 10 was a 
member of the Communist Party. 


ARREST RECORDS CITED 

Mr. Shacklette told the subcommittee that 
583 other persons had derogatory informa- 
tion in their files as of December 31 and 144 
of the cases involved charges of disloyalty. 
All were pending further investigation or 
adjudication, 
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The security officer gave this explanation 
of the high number of security risk cases in 
GSA, which employs some 27,000 persons: 

“We have a lot of people in the laboring 
force. A large number of those people have 
arrest records.” 

Representative Corron, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, interrupted: “You aren't count- 
ing traffic violations in that total, are you?” 

“No, sir,” Mr. Shacklette replied. “Arson, 
assault, burglary, crimes against the family 
and children, aggravated disorderly conduct, 
embezzlement, falsification of Government 
documents, forgery, gambling, homicide, lar- 
ceny, narcotic offenders, robbery, sexual per- 
version. At the end of December we had 17 
cases of sexual perversion against whom we 
had issued security restrictions. Five rape 
cases.” 


CorRECTION—Younc’s 2,486 Toran or SECU- 
RITY Risks INCLUDED No DEATHS 


Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, in a letter to the Star has 
pointed out that in testimony before the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee concerning 2,486 security risks among 
Government employees he did not include 
dead persons in the 100 discharges and 50 
resignations credited to the Government 
Services Administration. 

In a story printed in the Star yesterday it 
was stated that General Services Administra- 
tion security risks included dead persons and 
that this charge previously had been denied 
by Mr. Young. Yesterday's account quoted 
Baron Shacklette, director of GSA compli- 
ance division, as testifying in response to 
this question from Representative YATES, 
Democrat, of Illinois: 

“You mean of the 168 there is included 
those who died while the investigation was 
going on?” 

“There were 100 terminations, 50 resigna- 
tions for their own reasons, and 18 separa- 
tions for other causes, among which there 
would be reduction in force and 1 or 2 
deaths.” 

Mr. Young in his testimony before the 
Senate committee stated that the 2,486 secu- 
rity risks included only those persons dis- 
charged or those who resigned where deroga- 
tory information was at hand. He presented 
a breakdown of the figures which included 
for GSA 100 discharges and 50 resignations. 
The 18 other separations referred to by Mr. 
Shacklette were not included. 

The Star regrets the error. 


NEW MEXICO SENATORIAL 
ELECTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few days I have received a 
great many requests from New Mexico 
for copies of the minority views dealing 
with the Chavez-Hurley election con- 
test. So far as it is possible for me to 
do so, I intend to comply with the re- 
quests and to send to all persons 
throughout New Mexico who request 
them copies of the minority views. The 
people of New Mexico have been very 
much interested in the matter, and they 
appreciate the thorough attention which 
was given to it by Members on both sides 
of the Senate. I am going to send to res- 
idents of New Mexico, so far as it is pos- 
sible for me to do so, copies of the excel- 
lent brief prepared by the minority 
member of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS]. I think it will be pos- 
sible for the people of New Mexico who 
read that fine report to obtain a very 
satisfactory idea of the work which he, 
together with other persons, did in the 
preparation of the document. 
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I hope the people of New Mexico will 
be as interested in reading that report as 
I have been. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] has asked me to announce to the 
Senate that he desires to be recorded 
against all amendments which may be 
offered to the pending measure except 
those which may be accepted by the 
chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). The bill is 
open to further amendment. 


THE DAIRY-FARM SITUATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
want to speak briefly today with refer- 
ence to a problem which is becoming 
acutely serious in my home State of 
Tennessee. It is concerned with the 
dairy-farm situation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator ad- 
dressing himself to an amendment to the 
excise-tax bill, or to another subject? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. To another subject. 

Farmers in my State are experiencing 
the most drastic cut in income on rec- 
ord. Let me give the Senate an example. 

In January 1952 the farm value of a 
milk cow in Tennessee was $181. In 
January 1954 the farm value of that 
same cow had dropped to $96. 

Between those 2 periods total dairy 
herds in Tennessee had increased, in 
round numbers, by about 68,000 animals. 

But the total value of those herds had 
dropped by about $50 million. 

Thus, the total investment of the dairy 
farmers of Tennessee in herds alone has 
dropped $50 million in a 2-year period. 

That is the investment drop. What 
about day-to-day income? Here the 
picture is just as dark. 

In 1952 condensery milk was selling at 
$4.98 per hundredweight. In 1954 the 
prospective price is $3.57 per hundred- 
weight. 

In the Knoxville market class I milk is 
down $1.40 per hundred pounds; in 
Memphis the drop is $1.20; in Nashville 
it is $1.47; and in Chattanooga the drop 
has been $1.29. 

SUPPORT-PRICE DROP 

Mr. President, this picture itself would 
be serious enough—a drop in inventory 
value of $50 million in 2 years and a 
20-percent drop in milk prices—but an 
even more serious blow is aimed at the 
dairy farmers of Tennessee—scheduled 
for April 1, in fact. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced a drop in support prices from 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent of 
parity as of that time. 
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Mr. President, this amounts to an ad- 
ditional drop of 60 cents per hundred 
pounds of milk to the farmers. 

Mr. President, if anyone thinks the 
dairy farmers of Tennessee are not con- 
cerned about the problem, they should 
see the letters which I have been receiv- 
ing. Whenever letters which are written 
in longhand on plain pieces of paper 
come to me, I know that the writers 
are concerned. Here is one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which I received this morning from 
Rockvale, Tenn., which I should like to 
read: 

I want to ask you to do all you can to pre- 
vent the price of milk being cut so much 
under the reduced dairy support program 
announced by Secretary Benson recently. I 
understand that bills have been introduced 
in Congress to prevent the Secretary from 
making such a big drop in these supports in 
any one year. I would like to ask you to give 
all the time and effort that you can toward 
getting these bills passed. 

Dairying is our chief industry here in the 
South. If the price of milk is ruined, the 
farmers will be ruined. We have built up 
our dairy herds, built expensive dairy barns, 
and sown much of the land to permanent 
pastures. It has taken years to do this and 
would take many more years for the dairy 
farmer to shift to some other enterprise, 
meantime ruining most of us. We have 
already taken a tremendous beating on the 
price of our cattle. Cows selling for $300 to 
$350 18 months ago are bringing $100 to 
$125. As long as corn is supported at 90 
percent of parity, we dairymen simply can't 
feed our cows and sell milk at 75 percent 
of parity. I will appreciate you doing all 
you can to help us. 

Sincerely, 
W. E. MCKNIGHT. 


Mr. McKnight is not alone in this type 
of letter. I picked these up at random 
before coming over here to the floor. 
They come from all over the State. Here 
is one signed Willie Roy Sewell, Loudon, 
Tenn., pointing out his difficulties as a 
small farmer with four children in 
school. They are from East, Middle, and 
West Tennessee—all telling the same 
story, but I will not take the time of the 
Senate to read them. 

Thus it appears that under such a pro- 
gram the 1954 income of farmers from 
milk in Tennessee will be one-third less 
than in 1952. Net farm income will drop 
much more than that because many of 
the farmers’ expenses are fixed—they 
do not change. 

Most of us in the Senate are old enough 
to remember the days when we thought 
that a wage of $5 a day was a good wage 
in industry. I believe that Henry Ford 
pioneered the $5 day back in the twenties. 

Do Senators know the number of 
hours it would take a farm operator in 
‘Tennessee to work in order to earn $5 a 
day under these conditions? It may take 
a 20-hour day. Returns to the dairy 
farm operator and his family for their 
labor will be less than one-half what 
they were in 1952, and may well be as 
little at 25 cents an hour, if Mr. Benson’s 
program goes into effect. 

M. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam happy to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota, who has taken so much in- 
terest in this problem, and is cosponsor- 
ing with the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] a bill 
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to provide some relief for the dairy 
farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was very much 
interested in the figures which the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has just cited. I 
thought he would be interested to know 
that a study has been made in my State 
of Minnesota, which is one of the two 
greatest dairy-producing States in the 
country. To the people of Minnesota, 
dairying is not an avocation; it is a voca- 
tion; it is the life of agriculture itself. 

The study revealed that under the 90 
percent price-support program, the 
dairy farmer was averaging about 45 
cents an hour for his work. The study 
was not made by some mere fly-by-night 
character; it was made in cooperation 
with the University of Minnesota, the 
County Extension Service, creameries, 
and farm producers. As I have said, 
under the 90 percent price-support pro- 
gram, according to the study, the dairy 
farmer was averaging about 45 cents an 
hour. 

As the Senator from Tennessee is 
pointing out, when the price support is 
reduced to 75 percent of parity, 75 per- 
cent being the official figure, the yield 
will be less than 75 percent in the mar- 
ket place, and the parity will go down 
considerably. It may go down as low 
as 68 percent or 69 percent of parity in 
the market place. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is entirely correct about that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
I appreciate his citing the general anal- 
ogy with respect to wages and hourly 
rates for farm producers, because when 
the Senate fully understands what is 
happening to the dairy farmers, all I 
say is that we had better not vote our- 
selves any pay increase. When we see 
what the Government is doing to agri- 
cultural producers, I suggest that before 
we consider any more bills providing 
for salary increases for Members of Con- 
gress, we should do a little equity to some 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate very 
much the observation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, who 
has given so much thought and effort 
to the objective of providing some re- 
lief for the farmers of the Nation, and 
dairy farmers in particular. The figures 
given as to the decrease in the income 
of dairy farmers in Minnesota are re- 
flected throughout the Nation. It is 
about the same percentage decrease as 
that which has occurred in Tennessee. 

I may say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I have received a statement 
prepared by Mr. John C. York, econ- 
omist for the Eastern Milk Producers’ 
Cooperative Association, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who represents the dairy industry of all 
the New England States. The statement 
shows that the dairy farmers of the 
Northeast are experiencing the same dis- 
astrous result as is being experienced in 
Minnesota and Tennessee. 

Mr. President, this is a shocking thing, 
is it not? 

With investments and income on dairy 
farms representing more than one-fifth 
of the total farm income in Tennessee, 
these drastic drops in prices promise to 
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be a severe shock to the State’s entire 
economy. 

You can be assured that they will be 
felt—in fact already are being felt—in 
the factories and in the stores of the 
towns and cities. Farm economy is a 
basic leg of our economy. When it starts 
on the slide, then other facets of the 
economy are quick to follow. 

Mr. President, last week 7 or 8 of the 
leading dairy farmers from various sec- 
tions of Tennessee came to the Nation’s 
Capital. They related experiences 
which not only they were having, but 
which other dairymen also were having. 
If anyone desires to know why there 
is a recession and unemployment, why 
factories are closing, why business is 
bad, he will find a substantial part of the 
answer, in Tennessee as in other States, 
in the poor treatment which is being 
given to the dairy farmers. 

One of the gentlemen who came to 
Washington in support of legislation to 
prevent the sliding price support pro- 
gram of the Secretary of Agriculture 
from becoming effective said that a few 
days ago a painter came by his farm and 
wanted to paint his barn, which needs 
painting very badly. Ordinarily the 
farmer would have entered into a con- 
tract with the painter, but farm income, 
particularly dairy income, has decreased 
so greatly that the farmer decided to 
put off the painting for at least another 
year. 

Another farmer told of needing a trac- 
tor and some other dairy equipment for 
his farm, but because of the sliding price 
scale he decided to repair his old equip- 
ment and to forego buying a new tractor. 

Such occurrences are adversely affect- 
ing industries and employment in fac- 
tories throughout the Nation. 

Furthermore, it is a decrease that is 
not doing the consumers any good, be- 
cause the drop is not reflected in the 
prices which they pay. 

In Memphis, the average price of a 
quart of milk delivered to consumers 
was 21.6 during 1953. The price of that 
same quart was 23 cents in January of 
this year, and 22 cents in February and 
March of this year. 

In Nashville, the 1953 average was 22.3 
per quart and in January and February 
of 1954 it was 23 cents a quart. It had 
dropped only a penny a quart for the 
month of March. 

That is a very small decrease, com- 
pared with the decrease which milk pro- 
ducers are undergoing in the price of 
their product. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam very happy to 
observe that the Senator from Tennessee 
is dealing with the dairy situation. As 
he knows, when the proposal to restore 
a part of the capital stock of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was recently 
before the Senate, I had a good many 
things to say about dairy prices. I in- 
tend to continue speaking about dairy 
prices from time to time, and I am glad 
to know that the Senator from Tennes- 
see intends, from time to time, to call 
attention to the situation. 
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I am happy also to observe that the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota has been very active in this field. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico very much. No 
one is in a better position than is the 
Senator from New Mexico, who was 
formerly Secretary of Agriculture, to 
know the tremendous nationwide im- 
portance of the dairy industry. 

Mr. President, if it were not for the 
fact that I have inquired about the situ- 
ation in the rest of the United States I 
might be driven to think that there was 
just something wrong with Tennessee, 
as far as dairying is concerned. 

But that is not the case at all. The 
same general picture prevails every- 
where, with only slightly differing tones. 

I should like to quote just a few para- 
graphs from the testimony of Russell S. 
Waltz, president of the National Milk 
Producers Federation, before the House 
Agriculture Committee just a few days 
ago in this connection. 

Mr. Waltz told the committee: 


We now would like to point out to you the 
effect—on dairy farmers and the national 
economy—of reducing price supports on 
dairy products from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity. Let us review a few facts. 

In the 1937-41 period, our total national 
income averaged $80 billion as compared to 
$308 billion in 1953. The purchasing power 
of the 1953 dollar is, of course, smaller, but 
even on the basis of the purchasing power 
of 1937-41 dollars, our national income in 
1953 was 1.9 times that in 1937-41. We be- 
lieve that this upward trend in national 
income is dependent on all important seg- 
ments of the economy being prosperous, 

The dairy farm family income has de- 
clined continuously since 1952. With sup- 
ports dropped from 90 to 75 percent of parity, 
its purchasing power in 1954 will be even 
less than in the recession period of 1937-41. 
Dairy farm prices averaged 101 percent of 
parity in 1952. In 1953, dairy farmers 
realized 93 percent of parity on all whole 
milk; 84 percent of parity on manufacturing 
milk; and 89 percent of parity on butterfat 
in cream sold from farms. From November 
1952 to January 1954, the prices received by 
farmers for all milk sold at wholesale 
dropped from $5.38 to $4.38 per hundred- 
weight, or 18.6 percent. 


At this point I should like to add that 
it is difficult for me to understand why 
the Secretary has not been supporting 
farm products at 90 percent of parity. 
Even though we had the 90-percent law, 
in Tennessee last year some products 
brought as little as 81 percent of parity. 

The testimony of Mr. Waltz continues: 


In 1953, approximately 104 billion pounds 
of milk equivalent were sold from farms— 
6 percent more than in 1952. Yet, total farm 
income from dairy products sales was ap- 
proximately $400 million less than in 1952, 

Now, the Secretary of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that support prices for dairy prod- 
ucts after March 31 will be reduced 16.7 per- 
cent. In manufacturing milk prices, this 
means a drop of 60 cents per 100 pounds, 
If this results in all milk equivalent sold 
from farms dropping a similar amount, it 
will mean that dairy farm product sales in 
the next 12 months will bring $600 million 
less than in 1953; $1 billion less than in 
1952. Only in the depression years of 1930-33 
and 1938-39 have dairy prices averaged as 
low as 75 percent of parity. In both cases 
milk production continued to expand. 

The annual purchasing power per dairy 
farm family in 1954—1in 1937-41 dollars—will 
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be less than $700. Hourly purchasing power 
of farm operator and family labor in 1954— 
in 1937-41 dollars—will be about 17 cents 
per hour, after expenses and interest charges 
are paid. This is less than half that of hired 
farm labor or minimum wages in industry; 
and only one-fifth that of workers engaged 
in manufacturing. 


Mr. President, this certainly is no time 
to be dropping the price supports on milk 
products from 90 to 75 percent, as pro- 
posed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It is time, instead, for this Senate to 
remember what President Eisenhower 
said when he was a candidate for office: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90-percent parity price sup- 
port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100-percent parity, with the guaranty in the 
price supports of 90 percent. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee recall where that state- 
ment was made? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it was made in 


Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was made in 
Kasson, Minn. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor be interested to know that the farm- 
ers around Kasson, Minn., are contem- 
plating building some form of memorial 
there, and of spreading forget-me-nots 
over that hallowed ground? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had not heard 
about that. I think it would be appro- 
priate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to in- 
form the Senator from Tennessee and 
my other colleagues that I have been 
receiving letters from some of the farm- 
ers in that area. As my colleague may 
recall, it was on the farm of Henry 
Snow, a very fine farmer in that area, 
that Mr. Snow introduced President 
Eisenhower, the candidate at the time 
the statement about supports was made. 
There were 100,000 or more people in at- 
tendance on that great and wonderful 
occasion. Mr. Snow’s farm is located in 
Dodge County, one of the very finest 
agricultural counties in Minnesota. 

I received such communications over 
the weekend. I shall send to my office 
and have the letters brought to the Sen- 
ate floor so that I may read them into 
the Recorp. Word has reached me that 
there is a feeling among the farmers in 
the area that the occasion referred to 
should be commemorated. The farmers 
have been trying to ascertain how best 
such an occasion could be commemo- 
rated. They thought that a little memo- 
rial to what happened in the past should 
be provided, because it apparently would 
be to the past, and that forget-me-nots 
should be spread over the beautiful 
landscape in that area, in which the 
words “ninety” and “one hundred per- 
cent of parity” were spoken forget me 
not, Mr. President and Mr. Secretary.” 
I think that such a memorial would be 
appropriate. I appreciate the esthetic 
qualities of our fine people. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it would be 
a very appropriate memorial. I hope the 
Senator from Minnesota will let us know 
the day of the dedication, because I am 
sure the dairy farmers of Tennessee 
would like to send a full basket of forget- 
me-nots to be spread around, and I am 
sure dairy farmers in various other sec- 
tions of the country would like to do the 
same. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, we thank 
the Senator from Tennessee, who is al- 
ways very generous and considerate. 

Does the Senator know that on April 1 
in some parts of the great dairy-pro- 
ducing State of Minnesota there is to be 
a day of economic mourning? I believe 
on Monday of this week I stated that 
some of our farmers have called upon us 
to have April 1 declared a day of eco- 
nomic mourning. 

This morning my office received a tele- 
phone call from a large dairy producer 
at Grove City, Minn., a man by the name 
of Elmer Swenson, a good Minnesota 
name. He said the dairy farmers were 
planning to have a little march on the 
city hall. They thought they would let 
the city folks know how some of the 
farm people feel. 

I bring this to the attention of the 
Senate, because anybody who thinks the 
farm people are fooling should be in the 
plaza of that city on April Fool’s Day, 
which is the day on which the incredible 
policy of the Secretary of Agriculture 
goes into effect. As I stated the other 
day, the Secretary of Agriculture is not 
fooling anybody. He is not fooling the 
farmers or the Senators. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. The letters I have 
been receiving show that dairy farmers 
are tremendously concerned. Not only 
are they concerned, but so are the peo- 
ple who are unemployed because facto- 
ries which make equipment for dairy 
farmers are not employing adequate 
numbers of workers. 

There is a way by which the admin- 
istration could head off mourning day on 
April 1. One way would be by favoring 
passage of the Thye-Humphrey bill, or 
at least adopting a simple resolution 
extending the 90 percent of parity un- 
til more time can be had for discussion 
of the bill. I think that would be the 
least which could be done to try to avert 
the catastrophe which will befall the 
dairy farmers on April Fool’s Day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, as one who is vi- 
tally interested in all agricultural legis- 
lation, is fully aware that the House and 
Senate Committe-s on Agriculture and 
Forestry are now holding hearings on 
the overall agricultural program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, I know that is 
the case. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is also aware, is he not, of the 
fact that there is now before the re- 
spective House and Senate Agricultural 
Committees, a comprehensive measure 
dealing with all agricultural products, 
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and also other measures which deal spe- 
cifically with the dairy situation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I know there 
are several measures of that sort in the 
House of Representatives, and I know 
that in the Senate a great many of us 
have joined in sponsoring the bill intro- 
duced by the two distinguished Senators 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is known for his fairness and 
his good judgment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Before the Senator 
from Minnesota proceeds further, let me 
thank him for that statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is commonly 
accepted. There may have been a time 
when it would have been interpreted as 
a compliment, but now it is regarded as 
the simple truth about the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Because the Senator from Tennessee is 
that sort of man, I should like to ask 
him this question: In view of the fact 
that the administration has an agri- 
cultural proposal before the Congress, 
and in view of the fact that a number of 
Members of the House and the Senate 
have introduced separate measures 
which are before the respective Commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Forestry, would 
it not seem only simple justice and ele- 
mental fair play that before such a dras- 
tic change is made in the price-support 
program the congressional committees 
have an opportunity to review the overall 
situation? Whatis the greatrush? The 
Secretary of Agriculture has presented 
an overall program to the Congress. Yet 
in the case of price supports for dairy 
products, is it not true that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture says, in effect, “Come 
April 1, Mr. Farmer, 15 percent of your 
economic hide will be taken off“? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I could not agree 
more fully with the Senator from Min- 
nesota. It seems outrageous, to me, that 
the administration will not even give 
Congress a real opportunity to help the 
President carry out his campaign plat- 
form of at least 90 percent of parity, and 
to try to work toward 100 percent of 
parity—the promise he made so elo- 
quently in his speech in Minnesota. It 
is very difficult for me to understand how 
there can be any objection on the part of 
the congressional leadership or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to allowing the 
adoption of a simple resolution extending 
the 90 percent of parity price-support 
program for dairy products while the 
congressional committees are consider- 
ing the Secretary’s overall farm program 
and also the various and sundry related 
bills which have been introduced by 
Members of Congress. 

As a matter of fact, we in the Senate 
have been meeting early and adjourning 
late; but so far as the enactment of 
legislation is concerned, our accomplish- 
ments have been almost nil. We spent a 
great deal of time debating the Bricker 
amendment, which posed a constitu- 
tional question. It would not have made 
any difference whether the debate on 
that issue came in July or September or, 
so far as I am concerned, whether it ever 
came at all. 

Following that debate, and after hav- 
ing delayed for more than a year—the 
investigation had taken more than that 
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long—the Senate spent several days de- 
bating the Chavez-Hurley dispute. Cer- 
tainly the urgency of those matters was 
not so great as that of the situation 
applying to the dairy farmers of the Na- 
tion. I do not see why room on our 
calendar could not have been made for 
early consideration of the Thye-Hum- 
phrey bill, to extend 90 percent of parity 
on dairy products for the time being, 
instead of taking up the other measures, 
consideration of which could have been 
deferred for many months. 

The only conclusion which I believe 
the dairy farmers of the Nation will 
reach—and certainly such a conclusion 
will be based upon the facts, and it will 
be inevitable that they reach it, unless 
something is done immediately to alle- 
viate their plight—is that the adminis- 
tration has no concern for their welfare, 
and purposely wants the prices of dairy 
products to go lower and lower and the 
income of dairy families to continue to 
decline, because that is what will happen. 
The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
other members of the administration 
have an opportunity to do something 
about that situation even at this late 
hour, but I see no evidence that they ex- 
pect to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ur- 
ton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee will recall that 
in the middle of February, just after the 
announcement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the price-support reduction, 
in the case of dairy products, from 90 
percent to 75 percent of parity—an an- 
nouncement which shocked even his most 
ardent fans and his most ardent sup- 
porter 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It must also have 
shocked all the people who in the last 
election voted on the basis that price 
supports at 90 percent of parity would 
be continued. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishould say it did. 
On February 16, I spoke, following the 
Secretary’s announcement. At that time 
the Secretary made it clear that one of 
the reasons for lowering the price sup- 
ports—at least, in his mind—was that 
it would reduce the surplus; that the 
Government’s stocks were too large. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, I remember 
that statement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hold in my hand 
a clipping from yesterday’s Washington 
Star, reading in part as follows: 

Dairy FARMERS HASTEN To SELL TO UNITED 
STATES as 90 Percent Era Nears END 
farmers are giving the Government 
plenty of opportunity to add to its surplus 
stocks of dairy products, the Agriculture 
Department reports. 


I point this out because on February 
16, I said the lowering of price supports 
would neither basically increase con- 
sumption nor lower the stocks of Govern- 
ment surpluses, but in fact would add 
to them. 

I say now the record proves I was defi- 
nitely correct in making that statement. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; certainly the 
Senator from Minnesota was correct. I 
remember when he made the statement. 
What has happened shows that he was 
correct in making it. 

Of course, Mr. President, what will 
happen if we permit the economy to 
deteriorate further because of un- 
thoughtful action—such as that on the 
part of the Secretary of Agriculture—is 
that there will be more and more unem- 
ployment, and fewer and fewer persons 
will be able to purchase dairy products, 
as time goes on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am pleased to ob- 
serve that the Senator from Tennessee 
is pointing out the direct relationship 
between agricultural income and fac- 
tory employment or the direct relation- 
ship between the welfare of city consum- 
ers and the welfare of country producers. 
It is quite interesting that sometimes 
those who would divide and conquer, 
attempt to tell the people living in a 
city—such as the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn., in which I live—that it would be 
desirable to have lower farm-product 
prices because then the people in the 
cities would be able to enjoy cheaper 
food prices. The trouble is that in such 
a situation the city man often does not 
have a job to enable him to buy any food. 
That is what the Senator from Tennes- 
see is pointing out. We are greatly in- 
debted to him for his studious presenta- 
tion of the facts in this situation. It 
should be noted that he is not present- 
ing mere generalities, but he is present- 
ing specific economic data which reveal 
the pending economic catastrophe. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
very much, indeed. 

I know the Senator from Minnesota 
has seen the figures to the effect that the 
dairy industry, in proportion to its size, 
adds more to the economy of the other 
segments of the Nation than does any 
other kind of farming. Dairy farmers 
usually buy more machinery and spend 
more for things which are made in fac- 
tories. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
statement by a distinguished economist 
who prepared some of these figures. I 
ask unanimous consent to have portions 
of the statement printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. It 
shows the tremendous importance of the 
dairy industry to the manufacturing in- 
dustry, to merchants, and to the work- 
ingmen. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY—STATE- 
MENT OF EASTERN MILK PRODUCERS COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION PRESENTED BY JOHN C. 
YORK, Economist 
Eastern Milk Producers Cooperative, the 

largest dairy farmers bargaining cooperative 

in the United States, is comprised of over 

8,000 members located in the North Atlantic 

States. The following statement is pre- 

sented on behalf of that association: 

In an effort to sustain stability in our econ- 
omy, Congress has established certain price 
safeguards for the benefit of all people. It 
appears that, in some instances, these bene- 
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fits may have accrued to the advantage of 
one group more favorably than to another. 
It has been said that the dairy industry sup- 
ports the livelihood of 1 out of every 12 
people in the United States, either directly 
or indirectly. This does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the dairy industry has 
an effect on many independent industries, 
including such important ones as the farm 
implement industry, automotive industry, 
durable goods industry, and many others. 

In establishing certain price safeguards, 
the Government has supported through its 
price support program, many agricultural 
commodities, including dairy products at 
90 percent of parity. Yet, it seems to be un- 
known to many of the rank and file laymen 
that Government supports are used to sup- 
port prices of other agricultural commodities 
apart from the dairy industry as well as 
industries not characterized as agricultural. 
Such ignorance may explain the frequent 
criticism of support prices, particularly 
dairy support prices. Butter, for example, 
has been singled out for criticism under the 
support program, although other commodi- 
ties have been supported by the Govern- 
ment to a larger extent than butter. Per- 
haps this is caused by the fact that the av- 
erage consumer can easily understand the 
significance of a pound of surplus butter, 
while it may be difficult to see the impor- 
tance of a bushel of surplus wheat, a pound 
of surplus cottonseed oil, or a bale of sur- 
plus cotton. Therefore, it seems important 
to outline some aspects of the support price 
structure and its impact on our total econ- 
omy, particularly in view of the present pro- 
gram to support dairy products at 75 percent 
of parity, a reduction from 90 percent, as an- 
nounced on February 15, 1954. 

Dairy products contributed an average of 
13.3 percent of the national farm income 
during the 4-year period, January 1, 1949, 
to December 31, 1952. Relative to wheat, 
dairy products were more than twice as im- 
portant; to corn, they were over 3 times 
as important; and peanuts were less than 
one-twentieth as important. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation spent 
$555 million, or about 9 percent, of its total 
price support funds on dairy products dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1949, through No- 
vember 30, 1953. During this period, pea- 
nuts received about one-half as much price 
support money as did dairy products. It 
will be recalled from the previous discus- 
sion that dairy products contributed over 20 
times as much farm income as did peanuts. 
During the 5-year period, 1949-53, $280.4 
million were spent in supporting butter 
prices, while $289 million were spent on pea- 
nuts. 

Peanuts and tobacco together represented 
9 percent of CCC expenditures in supporting 
prices between June 1, 1949 and Novem- 
ber 30, 1953. During the same period these 
commodities contributed less than one-third 
toward total United States farm income as 
compared with the total contribution of 
dairy products. Also, during the same pe- 
riod the CCC spent almost two and one-half 
times as much money on supporting cotton 
prices as it did on supporting dairy prices. 
In terms of its contribution to United States 
farm income, dairy products were 1.7 times 
as important as cotton. 

Support spending on wheat and corn 
present a striking contrast to the amounts 
spent on dairy supports. The CCC expendi- 
tures amounted to $4.3 billion on these two 
commodities of which wheat received the 
lion's share. As compared to the $550 mil- 
lion spent on dairy supports, wheat and corn 
together received 780 percent more Govern- 
ment aid. Of the total CCC investment, 
wheat and corn together received 49 percent, 
as compared to dairy products’ 8 percent. 
Wheat and corn contributed together 10.4 
percent of the national farm income, while 
dairy products contributed 13.3 percent. 
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The price-support programs administered 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
resulted in a total net loss to the Govern- 
ment of about $1.2 billion since they were 
started in 1933. Of this loss, dairy products 
contributed only about 14 percent. 

It is interesting to note that as of Janu- 
ary 6, 1954, the Government held 260 million 
pounds of butter and 968 million pounds of 
cottonseed oil, a principal ingredient in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, exclusive of 
other vegetable oils held by the Government. 
These amounts represent $174 million for 
butter and $178 million for cottonseed oil. 
The public hears a great deal about the 
former. Not only does the Government hold 
more pounds of cottonseed oil than butter 
in storage, but also the Government's hold- 
ings represent more money invested in cot- 
tonseed oil than butter. 

Dairy farming requires a relatively heavier 
investment in machinery and equipment 
than other types of farming. In terms of 
the average net income on dairy farms in 
the three regions, Central Northeast, east 
Wisconsin, west Wisconsin for 1952, the in- 
vestment in machinery and equipment was 
111 percent. In other words, the value of 
machinery and equipment on dairy farms 
in 1952 was 11 percent greater than the 
annual net income. 

In the case of cash grain farms in the 
Corn Belt, on the other hand, the invest- 
ment in machinery and equipment was only 
65 percent of annual income. Other types 
of farming ranged as low as 10 percent of 
annual income in machinery and equipment 
investment. 

The obvious conclusion is that dairy farm- 
ers are the greatest spenders for these indus- 
trial products which are vital to the health 
of our economy. 

Dairy farmers have suffered increasingly 
during the last 2 years. Their plight has be- 
come well known as the cost-price squeeze. 
The cost of producing a hundred pounds of 
milk in 1952 was $5.72. The average uniform 
price for milk testing 3.7 percent butterfat 
that year was $4.68 per hundredweight. The 
average producer in the New York pool makes 
395 pounds of milk per day, or 144,570 pounds 
in 1952. His gross income on his dairy oper- 
ation was $6,768. His gross dairy-produc- 
tion costs were $8,269, giving him a net loss 
of $1,501. 

A reduction of 5 percent in the parity level 
will reduce the average annual gross income 
of the dairy farmer of the Northeast by about 
$200. A 15-percent cut, or reducing dairy 
supports to 75 percent of parity, will lower 
the average dairyman’s income about $600. 

With parity slashed to 75 percent, New 
York milkshed farmers will lose about $2 mil- 
lion per month. Milk producers in the 
North Atlantic States will lose annually ap- 
proximately $67 million, and producers in 
the United States will lose approximately 
three-quarter billion dollars. 

These remarks do not deal with the eco- 
nomic interdependence of dairy farming in 
the national economy. Suffice it to say that 
agriculture is the greatest single industry 
and that the dairy industry is the greatest 
agricultural industry. Consequently, any 
price change in the dairy industry affecting 
the returns of dairy farmers will, in turn, 
affect the national economy. A prosperous 
agriculture, a prosperous dairy industry, is 
essential to a prosperous national economy, 

Based on the above considerations, Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative Association, 
speaking not only for its own 8,000 members 
but in the interest of all dairy producers, is 
of the firm belief that dairy products must 
be supported at 90 percent of parity. This 
level of support prices is essential to avert 
a serious national financial disaster among 
milk producers. 

Given the desirable support level of 90 
percent of parity, Eastern Milk Producers 
Cooperative Assoeiation is of the opinion that 
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a sound program for the dairy industry must 
provide first of all for the disposal of existing 
surplus stocks in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, in such a manner that there will be no 
Interference with normal marketings of milk 
and dairy products. We believe with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the threat of huge 
surpluses must be removed from current mar- 
kets. The President very wisely indicated 
in his message of January 11, 1954, to the 
Congress that the surplus stocks “can be in- 
sulated from the commercial markets and 
used in constructive ways.” 

To dispose of existing stocks of butter we 
submit two suggestions: 

First, the Armed Forces and the Veterans’ 
Administration should cease purchasing oleo- 
margarine and should purchase butter in- 
stead from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at a price competitive with oleomar- 
garine. Insofar as the Armed Forces are 
concerned, a plan for this was announced in 
the spring of 1953. Nevertheless, purchases 
of butter by the Army, which does the buying 
for all the Armed Forces under this arrange- 
ment, have been at a rate considerably lower 
than oleomargarine consumption in 1952. In 
that year oleomargarine consumption by the 
Armed Forces amounted to 54 million 
pounds, according to figures released by the 
Department of Agriculture. Compared with 
this, purchases of butter by the Army under 
the special arrangement with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation have amounted to only 
19 million pounds since June 10, 1953. 

With respect to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, it is our understanding that this agency 
is only now getting started in purchasing 
butter for hospitalized veterans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in both the 
Armed Forces and in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration there exists an outlet for surplus 
butter which has not been fully utilized. 

Second, an intensive effort should be made 
to utilize overseas outlets. In this connec- 
tion, we recall that in 1951 the Congress 
appropriated $190 million for the purchase 
of wheat for shipment to India on a basis 
which was little short of donation. While 
we recognize that the incentive for this ac- 
tion was something other than the disposal 
of surplus wheat, we nevertheless feel that 
India offers a possible outlet for butter. 
Butter can be converted to the oil product 
known as “ghee,” which is commonly used 
by the population of India. We would sug- 
gest that our Government undertake nego- 
tiations with the Government of India with 
a view of disposing of our surplus stocks 
of butter in that country. 

With respect to stocks of cheese, we believe 
that, given a sufficient period of time, these 
can be disposed of through the school-lunch 
program and other institutional feeding 
plans, provided that the permanent dairy 
program adopted does not call for substan- 
tial further purchases of this commodity. 

Stocks of dry skim milk can be disposed 
of to special areas in Western Europe and 
Asia without interfering with normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

‘These remarks relate to the problem of dis- 
posing of existing surplus stocks. There re- 
mains then the question of the broader 
program for the future, a program which 
would avoid the accumulation of such stocks. 

In his message of January 11 to the Con- 
gress, the President recommended a program 
for wool which would embody among other 
things, the following features: 

1. Prices of domestically produced wool 
are to be permitted to seek their level in 
the market. . 

2. Direct payments are to be made to 
domestic producers at a rate sufficient to give 
producers an average return equivalent to 
90 percent of parity. 

We fail to see why a program of this na- 
ture should not be feasible also for milk 
and dairy products, and we suggest that this 
approach be further examined. 
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Recent press reports indicated that the 
Department of Agriculture plans to 
of existing stocks of butter to domestic con- 
sumers through some arrangement whereby 
the average cost of the butter procured by 
consumers would be lowered. The question 
may justifiably be raised as to how this plan 
differs from the proposed wool-type of pro- 
gram. To us the only difference seems to be 
that the butter operation was roundabout, 
cumbersome, and administratively costly. It 
would seem that rather than buy butter at 
the support price, only to dispose of it later 
at lower prices in domestic markets, it might 
have been better to sell it at the lower prices 
to begin with, and thus avoid all the costly 
purchasing and storage operations. A fur- 
ther advantage of the wool-type of program 
approach would be that the lower price could 
be made applicable to all dairy products, 
which would obviate the need for funneling 
all the surplus milk through the creamery 
and cheese factory, as at present. In other 
words, under the wool-type of program, the 
surplus would be consumed without being 
first purchased and stored. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Dairy products contribute more toward 
the national farm income than any other 
agricultural commodity. 

2. The Government has spent less money 
on supporting dairy products than any other 
important agricultural commodity. 

3. Losses incurred by the CCC in support- 
ing dairy products have been relatively low. 

4. Dairy farmers invest relatively more 
money on machinery and equipment and a 
reduction in dairy farm income will seriously 
affect the industrial economy. 

5. A reduction in the support price on 
dairy products is discriminatory and further 
aggravates the current cost-price squeeze on 
dairy farmers. 

6. New York milkshed dairymen will lose 
$2 million per month. 

7. The survival of dairy farmers requires 
the maintenance of the support price for 
dairy products at 90 percent of parity. 

8. Existing surplus stocks of dairy products 
should be disposed of to the Armed Forces, 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, the 
school-lunch program, and overseas outlets. 

9. A permanent dairy program should fol- 
low the lines of the proposed wool program, 


Mr. KEFAUVER. It should be pointed 
out that according to the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, in January, 1954, it was found that 
production of farm equipment was down 
29 percent between January, 1953, and 
January, 1954, and it has continued to go 
down since that time. We find also that 
the 1953 monthly average of prices re- 
ceived by farmers was down 10 percent 
below the 1952 monthly average. 

The President’s Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may not agree with what the Presi- 
dent of the United States said in con- 
nection with continuing the 90 percent 
support program, when he was speaking 
in Minnesota before the election; but I 
agree with what the President had to 
say; and I hope that we will see to it 
that his words of that time remain the 
law of this time. 

Mr. President, dairy products, in par- 
ticular butter, seem to have been singled 
out for criticism under the support pro- 
gram. Many persons do not seem to 
think of other things that are supported. 
I do not want to make any invidious 
comparisons, because I have been for 
the overall support program, but under 
it many things of less overall importance 
to the national economy than dairy 
products are supported, 
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Dairy products contributed an average 
of 13.3 percent of the national farm in- 
come during the 4-year period, January 
1, 1949, to December 31, 1952. Peanuts, 
which are supported at 90 percent of 
parity, were less than one-twentieth as 
important. Peanuts have received about 
one-half as much price-support money 
as have dairy products. I am not criti- 
cizing the supports on peanuts—I am 
simply attempting to show an almost 
self-evident fact, that dairy products 
are more important to the national econ- 
omy and have been receiving propor- 
tionately far less support. 

I think that instead of this sudden 
blow by a further reduction in price sup- 
port levels, a sound program for the 
dairy industry must provide first of all 
for the disposal of existing surplus stocks 
in the hands of the Government. I be- 
lieve, with President Eisenhower, that 
the threat of huge surpluses must be 
removed from current markets. As he 
indicated in his message of January 11, 
1954, surplus stocks “can be insulated 
from the commercial markets and used 
in constructive ways.” 

An intensive effort should be made to 
utilize overseas outlets. We all remem- 
ber the appropriation for the purchase 
of wheat for shipment to India—which, 
of course, had incentives other than the 
disposal of surplus wheat. Neverthe- 
less, India is a potential outlet for milk 
products, and I suggest that the Gov- 
ernment undertake negotiations with 
India with a view toward that end. 

Stocks of dry skim milk can be dis- 
posed of to special areas in Western Eu- 
rope and Asia without interfering with 
normal channels of trade. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very appre- 
ciative of the fact that the Senator is 
giving attention to the subject of inter- 
national trade and outlets for surplus 
agricultural commodities. It has been 
very disturbing to me to see our repre- 
sentatives in the State Department go- 
ing from one conference to another, 
bringing forth one resolution after an- 
other, and pointing out that everyone 
is against communism. I should sup- 
pose that every decent-minded human 
being would be. But they never get 
down to economics. For example, take 
the Conference at Caracas, Venezuela. 
Every day I read in the newspapers about 
an American resolution to line up every- 
one with the North American and Latin 
American countries against communism. 
I am delighted that our Secretary of 
State sees fit to propose such resolutions, 
but I remind our State Department that 
one of the greatest diet deficiency areas 
in the world is south of the Rio Grande, 
all the way down to the tip of South 
America. There is an opportunity in 
our own hemisphere to do business, to 
trade, and at times to do some good 
deeds and gain good will. 

I have noticed that the South Ameri- 
can countries have asked our State De- 
partment to arrange another conference, 
where they can talk about eating. Some 
people worry about men’s dying condi- 
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tions. Others worry about their living 
conditions. I prefer for the moment to 
worry about their living conditions. 
Members of the Latin American dele- 
gations have suggested to the United 
States, the richest and most powerful 
Nation on the earth, that perhaps some 
of the other countries would like to talk 
about economics and not merely ideol- 
ogy. When we get down to the eco- 
nomics of some of these problems, we 
shall solve some of the idelogical prob- 
lems. We can pass resolutions from now 
until doomsday against Communists in 
South America; but when workers are 
exploited, when there is poverty, misery, 
hunger, and economic unbalance, there 
will be more Communists than we can 
pass resolutions against. 

The Senator from Tennessee is point- 
ing out something that is necessary, 
namely, to move ahead on the practical 
economic fronts of trade and assistance 
in areas of the world close at hand. We 
do not need to go all the way around the 
globe to do it. There is some work to be 
done in our own back yard. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his excellent contri- 
bution to the discussion. Undoubtedly, 
as he has so well said, democracy looks a 
great deal better to people who have full 
stomachs. I agree with him that one 
mistake we have been making is in not 
taking more aggressive steps to try to 
build up our foreign trade. Undoubtedly 
one of the difficulties with our agricul- 
tural economy and the surplus of many 
manufactured products is that our trade 
with other nations is down very substan- 
tially. Some efforts are now being made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to find 
foreign markets, but not sufficient atten- 
tion is being given to the subject, and the 
State Department is not doing very much 
about it. 

I feel, as does the Senator from Minne- 
sota, that the resolution adopted at 
Caracas was a fine expression; but in 
order to maintain and build up the anti- 
Communist attitude in South America, 
which has been neglected by this Nation 
far too long, as well as in other parts of 
the world where we have at least poten- 
tial friends, we ought to be considering 
the fact that a great many people in 
those areas are hungry. They are liv- 
ing on a substandard diet. They need 
food. They would like to use many of the 
surpluses we have. The people who live 
in other nations have things they could 
sell us, things which we should be will- 
ing to take in return. We need to build 
up our world trade. Such a program 
would not only help the farmer. It 
would help us in our fight to show the 
people of the neutral nations of the world 
who may be tempted to be attracted to 
communism that their best chance of 
getting more of the good things of this 
earth lies in siding with us, and not with 
the Communists, in the contest which is 
going on today. 

With respect to stocks of cheese, why 
cannot these be disposed of to a greater 
extent through the school-lunch pro- 
gram and other institutional feeding 
plans? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. We shall not be 
able to dispose of surplus cheese, milk, or 
butterfat products under our school- 
lunch program which suffers a budgetary 
cut of $15 million. 

I am becoming a little fed up with all 
the talk about humanitarianism, to the 
effect that we are going to have a better 
health program and a better food pro- 
gram and new outlets. It all sounds 
good. But those programs are not one 
bit better than the budget that is pro- 
vided to support them. It is like the 
man who professes great love for his wife 
and family and then refuses to provide 
shelter and food. 

What the Senator is bringing out is 
important. All of us can use some of 
the cheese to which he has been refer- 
ring. It is a very rich food, and could 
be very well used in our school-lunch 
program. That is all very well. More 
children are going to school today than 
at any other time in our history, and 
more of them are going without lunches 
at school than at any time in the last 
10 years. Why is not something being 
done? Because we are humanitarian 
with our words, but slightly conservative, 
to say the least, with the pocketbook. 

I have never found anyone who could 
feed his family on words alone. He 
must put the groceries on the table. 
That is what it all comes down to. 

The Senator from Tennessee is abso- 
lutely right in what he says, but too 
much is being talked about it and not 
enough is being done about it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is right. The recommenda- 
tion of the Budget Bureau with reference 
to the school-lunch program is a very 
unthoughtful act. The school-lunch 
program is a program which is furnish- 
ing about the only hot meal that many 
schoolchildren get during the day. Ibe- 
lieve it is a much better program than 
any other that I can think of. 

I trust that this year Congress will be 
able to increase the school-lunch pro- 
gram, as was done last year, so as to 
bring it somewhere in the vicinity of an 
adequate program. 

It would be far better for the school- 
children of America who participate in 
the school-lunch program and receive 
the hot meals at school if a little more 
money were to be appropriated for the 
purpose of providing them with cheese 
and with more milk in their lunches at 
school. It would not only help them, 
but it would take some of the burden off 
the surplus food program. 

The use of milk certainly could be in- 
creased by the Armed Forces and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

I have talked to a number of men in 
the training camps of the Nation. On 
the average I would say that they get 
much more milk in camp than they got 
at home. Probably they get as much as 
a bottle of milk a day. Many of them 
stated that if they were offered more 
milk they would certainly like to have it. 
They think they could use it and that it 
is needed in their diet. 

The use of milk certainly could be in- 
creased by the Armed Forces and Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Over the long run, I do not see why 
the Department of Agriculture cannot 
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restudy the dairy program in line with 
the program recommended for wool, 
which would embody, among other 
things, the following features: 

First. Prices of domestically produced 
wool are to be permitted to seek their 
level in the market. 

Second. Direct payments are to be 
made to domestic producers at a rate 
sufficient to give producers an average 
return equivalent to 90 percent of parity. 

If this is a sound program for wool— 
and I am frank to say that I do not know 
whether it is or not, as only experience 
can show—then why would it not be 
sound for dairy products, or why should 
we not at least be giving some considera- 
tion and study to the subject as it relates 
to dairy products? 

Certainly the present plan, or lack of 
plan, does not strike me as being sound. 

The emergency is on us. I hope that 
as an interim measure the administra- 
tion leadership will at least let us pass 
a resolution which will hold in effect the 
90 percent of parity support program on 
dairy products until the Committees on 
Agriculture of the House and the Senate 
can consider the Thye-Humphrey bill 
and other bills which have been intro- 
duced to relieve the plight of the dairy 
farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. President, that does not seem to 
be asking too much. It is very little to be 
asking. As a matter of justice, it seems 
to me that Congress ought to have an 
opportunity to decide what kind of pro- 
gram it wants to enact for the dairy 
farmers of the Nation, particularly in 
view of the fact that the President in his 
campaign promises stated that the farm- 
ers would continue to receive 90 percent 
of parity. At least, we ought to be given 
an opportunity to help the President 
carry out his campaign promises. 

The Thye-Humphrey bill seems to me 
to be reasonable, and I hope before long 
the bill may be passed. At least, it would 
prevent a sudden drop in the price-sup- 
port program. 

The second paragraph of the second 
section of the bill is of particular interest 
and of great value to the dairy farmer. 
It provides that no reduction in the 
price support program below 90 percent 
of parity can be put into effect unless 
there is a corresponding decrease in the 
price of the articles the dairy farmer 
must buy. 

Mr. President, that is the crux of the 
situation. The dairy farmer, as is true of 
other farmers, would not mind taking 
something less for his products if he did 
not continue to have to pay the same 
prices or higher prices for the things he 
must buy. 

If farm machinery and fertilizer and 
other things the farmer needs would go 
down correspondingly in price with farm 
prices—and that applies also to the cost 
of farm labor—then he would not be so 
badly affected. 

However, the farmer seems to be about 
the only one who is taking it on the chin. 
He is taking it on the chin with the as- 
sistance of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It is unthoughtful and unfair that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should put into 
effect the reduction in parity for dairy 
farmers on the Ist of April, in view of 
the tremendous losses the dairy farmers 
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have already sustained during the past 
year and a half. 

Mr. President, let us at least adopt a 
resolution which will hold the support 
price program as it is until we can have 
further time to study the whole subject, 
and an opportunity to decide upon a per- 
manent agricultural program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee agree with me that it is 
the determined decision of the admin- 
istration not to have any action taken 
on the dairy price support question be- 
fore April 1? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In response to the 
question of the Senator from Minnesota 
I would say that time is running out. 
As of now the only conclusion we can 
come to is that it is a determined deci- 
sion of the administration to push fur- 
ther down the income of the dairy farm- 
er by putting into effect the sliding scale 
program proposed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and that it is the further 
determined policy of the administration 
not too let Congress do anything about 
it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. That is the view of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. I recall that 
a few days ago a wool bill was scheduled 
to come before the Senate for con- 
sideration. To that bill the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota and the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] of- 
fered an amendment, which would act 
as a stopgap, to afford time for Congress 
to move ahead in a constructive man- 
ner on the overall legislation pertain- 
ing to agriculture. However, the bill has 
been laid aside. Five legislative days are 
left between now and April 1. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his further observations. 

Every Senator and every Member of 
the House of Representatives has a great 
interest in the serious plight of the dairy 
farmers. They know something must 
be done which is different from the Sec- 
retary’s program and plan. With all the 
interest and concern of Members of Con- 
gress with reference to the dairy prob- 
lem, I should think it would not take 
more than 3 minutes in the Senate and 
3 minutes in the House of Representa- 
tives for a concurrent resolution to be 
adopted holding the price supports ex- 
actly where they are until the question 
can be further studied. If that is not 
done, Members of the Congress and the 
dairy farmers of the Nation will have 
to reach the inevitable conclusion that 
it is the determined program and policy 
of the administration to force prices 
down, and that the administration is so 
anxious to force down the prices of milk 
products that it will not even give Con- 
gress the opportunity of doing something 
to remedy the situation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 


formal submission today of the annual 
report of the Select Committee on Small 
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Business by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] is a matter in which 
I have a rather deep interest. 

The report is a voluminous one, run- 
ning some 170 printed pages. It is a 
comprehensive summary of the work of 
the Small Business Committee during 
the first session of this Congress and 
additionally discusses current problems. 

As a member of the committee and 
chairman of its monopoly subcommit- 
tee, I have a direct responsibility for 
a number of sections, and I should like 
to say for the record very frankly that 
I have not had the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to go over the original staff-pre- 
pared draft as carefully as I should have 
liked. When work was started on the 
report and from time to time there- 
after, discussions were had with staff 
members in which pertinent points, sum- 
maries, and observations were made. 
Last month the draft report was deliv- 
ered for checking and editorial revision. 

Last week I was amazed to learn that 
the report had been printed in commit- 
tee print form and copies delivered to 
the press with a statement announcing 
release of the report Wednesday, March 
17. 

After some difficulty, I also was able 
to obtain a copy of the report Tuesday, 
and hastily looked over some sections 
concerning studies and hearings which 
directly involved the work of the Monop- 
oly Subcommittee. 

In several particulars I found the re- 
port unsatisfactory. In the case of one 
section dealing with the problems of in- 
dependent motion-picture exhibitors—a 
subject on which I worked for more than 
a year and held extensive hearings, both 
in Washington and in the field—the an- 
nual report, in my judgment, contained 
inconsistences and substantial variances 
with an earlier special report on this sub- 
ject. The earlier report—Senate Report 
No. 835, filed last August 3—was one on 
which I had expended considerable per- 
sonal effort and care. When I read the 
annual report on this subject, I found it 
hard to believe that an earlier report had 
been made. 

I promptly got in touch with the staff 
and asked that the formal submission of 
the annual report be held up. I want at 
this point to extend my personal thanks 
and deep appreciation to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], chairman 
of the committee, for his courtesy and 
helpfulness in agreeing to withhold for- 
mal submission of the report until today, 
thus giving me time to make certain 
minimum changes which I considered 
essential. Unfortunately, the report had 
already been released to the press by the 
staff and has now been published in its 
original form. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have just 
heard the Senator from Kansas refer to 
the earlier draft of the report and state 
that it had been made available to the 
press. I must say in defense of the com- 
mittee action that on February 5 a draft 
of the report went to every committee 
member, and I instructed the staff to 
check with each committee member and 
find out whether there was any objection 
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to the draft and if it might be printed. 
The report had been before each com- 
mittee member since the 5th day of Feb- 
ruary when I mailed it. Last week, not 
having received any objection to the re- 
port, and the committee members having 
had the draft of the report all these 
weeks, I thought there could be no objec- 
tion, and, therefore, we filed the report. 

I regret exceedingly that the Senator 
from Kansas had not seen fit to check the 
report, or perhaps it had not been 
brought to his attention. The unfortu- 
nate circumstance was that we had the 
report printed and filed, and then the 
Senator from Kansas raised an objection. 
I did not submit the report to the Senate 
until such time as new prints could be 
made up and the Senator from Kansas 
could have an opportunity to check the 
report. I had the reprint made and re- 
ported it. 

I regret exceedingly that the Senator 
from Kansas was disappointed in either 
the committee’s action or the committee 
staff’s action. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately no staff member of the Select 
Small Business Committee conferred 
with the senior Senator from Kansas. 
That happens to be the fact. But I ap- 
preciate the fine courtesy that was ex- 
tended by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the 
committee, when this matter was 
brought to his attention. The matter 
was drawn to the attention of some of 
the other members of the committee, 
and they very quickly saw some of the 
disparities which appeared in the report 
which I am attempting to cover, and the 
report now filed will show in very defi- 
nite detail the changes which, in my 
opinion, should have originally been 
made. 

Mr. President, working as rapidly as 
I could, I made changes which I deemed 
essential, submitted and checked these 
changes with members of the monopoly 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
and received their approval, and I sent 
the changes back to the committee staff 
for revised printing. 

I make this statement for the record 
so that Senators and the press will know 
that in several particulars the released 
form of the report differs from the final 
form, submitted today. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to the section 
dealing with the problems of the motion 
picture exhibitors, in whose welfare I 
have a deep concern. 

It is important to emphasize, I think, 
that findings and conclusions made in 
the committee’s special report of last 
August 3 still stand today. Unfortunate- 
ly, the motion picture trade press stories, 
based of course on the earlier version of 
the annual report, suggest that the Small 
Business Committee appears to have 
shifted its views with respect to a num- 
ber of problems in the motion picture 
exhibition field. Despite any inferences 
to this effect that may be drawn from 
the preliminary draft of the annual re- 
port, I would like to state plainly and 
firmly that this is not a case of a later 
brief supplanting an earlier one. The 
revised version of the annual report filed 
today is designed to make this clear. : 
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I think this situation points up a de- 


velopment which should concern all 


Members of the Senate. Most of us are 
extremely busy men. Speaking only for 
myself, since the beginning of this Con- 
gress I have averaged 14 to 16 hours a 
day of uninterrupted work here in the 
Capitol. As a member of the majority 
policy committee, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and the Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I am in almost constant 
committee hearings or consultations on 
legislative problems with my colleagues. 
I am not complaining about that; that 
is why Kansas sent me here, and I en- 
joy every minute of it. 

But what concerns me, and I think 
should concern other Members, is that a 
Senator should be put into a position by 
staff employees that he has a deadline in 
which to say yes or no to a report. I 
find it hard to accept the proposition 
that a report may be released before it 
is formally approved by all Members and 
issued by the committee chairman. 

Particularly is this bad when there is 
no law or rule requiring a report to be 
submitted at some particular time. So 
far as I know, there is no requirement 
that the annual report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business be sub- 
mitted on March 15. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the committee have 
a meeting to discuss the question as to 
when the report should be issued? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas had no knowledge of 
such a meeting. 

Mr. MORSE. Would it be correct to 
say, then, that if a meeting was held, it 
was held without the knowledge of a 
member of the committee? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Speaking only for 

myself, that happens to have been the 
case. 
Mr. MORSE. I have listened with 
great interest to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I am interested in 
them, not only from the standpoint of 
this particular instance, but also from 
the standpoint of Senate precedents. 

I, for one, would be opposed to any 
Senate committee—and, after all, they 
are but the children of the parents, we, 
the total Senate—proceeding to issue 
reports without the full knowledge of 
all members of the committee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. In any event, I 
cannot yield my responsibility and duty 
to others. As a lawyer, it is my judg- 
ment that the entire practice is bad, and 
is one bound to bring reproach and crit- 
icism upon committees and upon the 
Senate as a whole. 

In my view, the Senators who are 
members of a committee are ultimately 
responsible to this body and to the peo- 
ple for their actions. They cannot dele- 
gate or transfer this responsibility to 
others, however competent and efficient. 
The of yielding responsibilities 
to those who cannot be held accountable 
by citizens is dangerous and may become 
evil. I sincerely hope that it will be 
curbed hereafter. 
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SOUND ECONOMY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
recent weeks and recent months we have 
heard much discussion about the general 
economic trends in the United States. 

Purchasing power, unemployment, re- 
cession, the stock market, and inven- 
tories are main topics of conversation. 
It is only natural that these problems 
should cause grave concern during this 
period of readjustment between a pro- - 
gram of production for war and one of 
production for peace. 

Despite these adjustments, our eco- 
nomic strueture is not only sound, but 
it is operating at a very high capacity. 

One of the problems confronting the 
Nation during the period of readjust- 
ment has been swollen inventories, and 
progress is being made in reducing them 
at a very substantial rate. 

Since last September there has been 
an inventory reduction of more than 
$2 billion, and many industrial com- 
panies are getting their inventories in 
line with normal sales. 

The year 1953 broke all records for 
gross production; and while the final 
figures for the first quarter of this year 
are not available, present indications are 
that the drop in gross national product 
will be around 1 percent, compared with 
the fourth quarter of 1953, or to a level 
a little below 360 billion on an annual 
basis. 

The 1-percent drop in gross national 
product for the first quarter of this year 
would compare with a drop of approxi- 
mately 142 percent in the gross national 
product between the third and fourth 
quarters of last year. 

Consumer spending is holding at about 
the same rate, or at the annual rate of 
230 billion, as in the last quarter of 
1953. 

It seems to me that we should devote 
more time to talking about some of the 
bright spots in our economy, rather than 
looking through dark-colored glasses, 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I desire to 
address myself to the pending business, 
the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Finance on H. R. 8224. In 
that bill we come to grips with the first 
element of the new tax program. This 
must be dealt with immediately, of 
course, because of the April 1 deadline. 

H. R. 8224, as now amended, seeks to 
make a reduction in existing excise tax 
rates, which it is estimated will cost the 
Treasury about $1 billion. Prebably the 
cost will be more than that, with the 
amendment which was agreed to yester- 
day. If this reduction in Government 
income becomes effective, if other condi- 
tions remain unchanged, and if other 
estimates prove to be accurate, there will 
be a corresponding increase in the esti- 
mated deficit of the budget of approxi- 
mately $2,900,000,000. 

This presents by no means a satisfac- 
tory picture. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the budget 
submitted by the administration esti- 
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mated a cash balance, which is to say 
that if the trust fund income, including 
social security payments, is to be taken 
into account, the Government should re- 
ceive in the next fiscal year an amount 
of total cash equivalent to the total esti- 
mated expenditures. Thus, on a cash 
basis, the budget would be balanced. If 
a budget is in balance on a cash basis, 
inflationary effects do not exist. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that if 
the consolidated cash basis is adopted, 
the Truman budgets were not only in 
balance, but showed a surplus in 5 out 
of the 7 full years during which Presi- 
dent Truman was in the White House? 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from Illi- 
nois says that is true, I am not prepared 
to dispute it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is true. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not know that it is 
true. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I think it is true. 

Mr. BUSH. I think I should like to 
see the figures which would substantiate 
that statement. Iam not under the im- 
pression that the Senator from Illinois is 
correct, but I do not dispute his state- 
ment because I do not have figures earlier 
than 1950. I have figures as far back 
as 1950. 

It is true that during the 80th Con- 
gress, in the fiscal years 1947 and 1948, 
there was a cash balance. In 1949 there 
was not a cash balance. In 1950, the 
balance was $450 million. In 1951 it was 
$1,244,000,000. In 1952 there was a 
deficit of $1,600,000,000. 

In 1953, there was a deficit of $6 
billion, 

So I do not know if what the Senator 
from Illinois says is true or not, but I 
do not think his statement is very con- 


vincing. I do not know what the record- 


shows earlier than 1950. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I merely wished to 
point out that when the Democrats were 
in power, our Republican friends insisted 
that the standard of judgment should 
be the administrative budget, and there 
were steady deficits in the administrative 
budget, with the exception of 1 year. 

But since the Republicans have come 
to power, they seem to have switched to 
the consolidated cash budget, and to 
claim credit for the Social Security 
funds. What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. 

Incidentally, the seven full calendar 
years during which the Truman admin- 
istration was in power were those from 
1946 to 1952 inclusive. The official pub- 
lication, Economic Indicators, for March 
1954, page 32, shows that in the calendar 
years 1946, 1947, 1948, 1950, and 1951 
there were surpluses in the consolidated 
cash budget, while only in 1949 and 1952 
were there deficits. For the 7 years as 
a whole, the sum of the 5 surpluses 
amounted to $15.4 billion, and of the 
2 deficits, to $2.9 billion, Taking the 
7 years as a whole the net surplus for 
the consolidated cash budget was $12.5 
billion. 

Mr. BUSH. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that I do 
not believe it makes any difference what 
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the Republicans may say about it. T 
do not think that makes it right. I 
think the fact that the administrative 
budget is out of balance, and is likely 
to continue out of balance, is most un- 
fortunate. I am not making any justi- 
fication of it. 

The only point I am making is that if 
the cash budget is in balance, there is 
not monetary inflation; there is suffi- 
cient cash with which to pay bills. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With the exception 
of 2 years, then, there was no govern- 
mental cause for net inflation under the 
Truman administration. For this pe- 
riod as a whole there was a net sur- 
plus in the cash budget. 

Mr. BUSH. I shall not debate that 
point with the Senator from Illinois. I 
should say he is wrong, because I sug- 
gest that the figures prove that in the 
fiscal years 1949, 1952, and 1953 there 
were large deficits in the budget. I sub- 
mit those figures for the Senator's pe- 
rusal. 

When Federal Government finances a 
cash deficit by borrowing, that begins 
the inflationary process. Borrowing to 
correct the cash deficit does have an in- 
flationary effect, as any economist will 
agree. Generally speaking, borrowing 
is always inflationary in effect. If every- 
body borrows money to spend, that has 
an inflationary effect. If everybody 
turns around and uses all their savings 
to pay off debts, that would have a de- 
flationary effect because it would take 
out of the spending stream those 
amounts which went to retire debt. 

But it is most important, in connec- 
tion with the Federal Government, to 
have a cash balance, because the infla- 
tionary forces of a cash deficit affect 
everyone. 

I will say parenthetically to my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, that I am not 
making any justification of the deficit 
in the administrative budget. 

Inflationary forces caused by a cash 
deficit particularly affect the people in 
the lowest income-tax brackets. 
Wealthy people can take care of them- 
selves, because inflation raises the value 
of what people have in the form of prop- 
erty. So inflation is really a condition 
that hurts people in the lowest income- 
tax brackets, and they suffer the most. 

The reason for this, of course, is that 
borrowing to satisfy a cash deficit in- 
creases the money supply without chang- 
ing the supply of goods. No one will 
dispute the statement that if the money 
supply is increased without the supply 
of goods being changed, the effect is 
inflationary. It would cause increases 
in prices. Or, to put it another way, and 
more realistically, perhaps, it would de- 
crease the purchasing value of the dol- 
lar, and thus decrease the purchasing 
value of the savings, the pensions, the 
insurance policies, and the fixed salaries 
of workers all over the United States. 
We have had some experience with in- 
flation, and its effect upon our people, 
and that experience has been so dis- 
agreeable that certainly it was one of 
the issues in the 1952 election campaign. 
This administration took a position at 
that time and pledged itself to stop in- 
flation. And it did stop inflation. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut think that the danger 
now is inflation, or is the danger eco- 
nomic contraction or recession? 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator 
from Illinois, eminent economist that 
he is, that there is still a danger of in- 
flation, and certainly there is such a 
danger if we are forced to adopt a sys- 
tem of deficit financing. If we do not 
produce sufficient cash from taxes to pay 
expenses as we go along, the effect will 
be inflationary. I am sure the Senator 
will not deny that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do deny 
it, because there is idle plant capacity 
and idle labor, and the main problem 
is to put this idle capacity ani labor 
to manufacturing goods wuich otherwise 
would not be produced. 

Mr. BUSH. I suggest, with all due re- 
spect, that what the Senator has stated 
is not in point. I am talking about 
monetary inflation created by a cash 
deficit, to which the Senator from Tlli- 
nois has frequently referred, and I shall 
quote him in a few moments. 

The forces of inflation have been 
checked, and the purchasing power of 
the dollar has been stabilized. So it 
must remain. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I love to talk with my 
good friend, and if he will let me proceed 
a little further, perhaps I can yield to 
him again. I do not mind yielding, if 
it does not happen too often. 

The administration has been criti- 
cized by its opponents, who were willing 
to play with the dangerous fires of infla- 
tion, for what it has done to stop infla- 
tion. Inflation is a tempter, like the 
Devil himself. The inflationary devils 
tempt us to tread the primrose path. 
They tempt us to spend more money 
than we have. They tempt us to keep 
on borrowing money to spend. They 
tempt us to believe that the hypodermic 
needle, with the inflationary medicine, is 
good for us. And they hide from us the 
fact that the medicine of inflation is just 
another form of dope, if you will—a dope 
that dulls the senses; a dope that dulls 
the sense of responsibility; and it dulls 
the moral fiber. 

I can recall a character in Dickens, 
perhaps it was Micawber, who once said, 
“Income, 100 pounds; expenses, 99 
pounds; result, happiness. Income, 100 
pounds; expenses, 101 pounds; result, 
misery.” It was a good many years ago, 
of course, when a family could live on a 
hundred pounds sterling. But the phi- 
losophy of that statement—the economic 
philosophy of that statement—is just as 
true today as it was then. Every one 
of us knows that it is true, by what we 
see in our own daily lives, and the daily 
lives of those around us. Those who 
form the habit of spending up to the hilt, 
and spending more than their incomes, 
usually find themselves in trouble. 

So it is that the forces of inflation 
which have had play in our economy off 
and on during the period of the past 20 
years, have had a bad effect on the finan- 
cial morals of the United States, 
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LEGAL DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very brief. 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator if he is in favor of raising the 
debt limit. The question was before the 
Senate Committee on Finance last year 
and was rejected; probably will be 
brought in again this year, according to 
the rumors. 

Mr. BUSH. Of course I am not in 
favor of raising the debt limit, but I will 
say to the Senator that, while my every 
inclination is to oppose raising the debt 
limit, I am not saying at the moment 
that under every conceivable condition I 
would oppose it. 

If the Senator will remain on the floor 
of the Senate for a few minutes, he will 
realize that I am arguing for a case 
which I believe will not require any in- 
crease in the debt limit, because I think 
it is a very bad thing to increase the debt 
limit. 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for another ques- 
tion. 

Mr.MALONE. There are circumstan- 
ces, for instance, if a war is imminent 
or in progress, when none of us would 
oppose raising the debt limit. How- 
ever, if we are to have a semblance of 
economic stability we must live within 
our income in peacetime. I wondered 
what the opinion of the distinguished 
Senator would be with regard to rais- 
ing the debt limit in view of his most 
excellent address? 

Mr. BUSH. I suggest, after listening 
to the Senator, that I do not believe I 
have a philosophy different from that 
expressed by him. 

Mr. MALONE. I agree with the 
philosophy expressed in the Senator’s 
address—but with the persistent rumor 
that the request will again be made—it 
is the votes that count. I can answer 
the question I asked. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
his suggestion. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Illinois who is with us this afternoon 
again, has frequently pointed out to this 
body, and to the people generally, the 
dangers and evils of inflation. He has 
laid before the Senate a body of informa- 
tion on the subject of inflation which 
should never be forgotten. Specifically, 
he pointed out that the forces of infia- 
tion which were rampant in 1951 cost 
the Defense Department alone upward 
of $6 billion. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois if the figure of $6 billion is 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The increase in 
prices occurred from July 1950 to Feb- 
ruary or March 1951, but prices stopped 
increasing after that and were steady 
from then, wholesale prices fell slightly, 
consumers’ prices increased slightly so 
that the average of the two was constant. 

Mr. BUSH. The figure which the 
Senator used in his published remarks, 
as I have found them in the Recorp, 
was upward of $6 billion. He pointed 
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out that the forces of inflation cost the 
consumer of this country, generally, an 
estimated eighteen to twenty billion dol- 
lars. I hope very much that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois will con- 
tinue to fight the forces of inflation this 
spring, as he has in the past. 

I stress again this question of infla- 
tion, because if this excise tax reduction 
bill passes through the Congress in sub- 
stantially its present form, it will, as I 
said, if other estimates hold up, create 
a cash deficit for the Federal Govern- 
ment—unless something is done to off- 
set this decrease in tax income. 

Next, therefore, comes the question, 
what can we do about that? The budg- 
et calls for expenditures of $65 billion. 
If we are to close up the prospective cash 
deficit, we should take a billion dollars 
out of that sixty-five billion. This, of 
course, is primarily the responsibility of 
the Committees on Appropriations. I 
have reason to hope that the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House is con- 
scious of this responsibility, and will 
knock $1 billion, or more, out of the 
budget for expenditures. 

What will the Senate do? I suggest 
that the Senate should do no less. His- 
torically, and traditionally, the Senate 
has been supposed to exercise the re- 
straining influence. For many years 
past, however, that has not been the 
case. The Senate has been the spend- 
er, rather than the conservator. Al- 
ready, we see the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has certainly not acted as a con- 
servator in connection with this excise- 
tax reduction act. It has reported out 
a bill increasing the tax cuts recom- 
mended by the House by approximately 
$50 million, and by the vote yesterday, 
we added tax cuts of at least $100 million 
more. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield briefly for a ques- 
tion, to my friend, the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
from Connecticut knows I was not one of 
those who voted yesterday to open up the 
floodgates on this bill. Nevertheless, in 
fairness to the Senate, I believe it should 
be pointed out that the House of Rep- 
resentatives considered the bill under a 
closed rule, which prevented an amend- 
ment of this type being offered. It would 
have been interesting to have seen what 
would have happened in the House of 
Representatives if such an amendment 
had been in order. 

Mr. BUSH. I share the curiosity of 
the Senator from Louisiana as to what 
might have happened. I think the rule 
in the House is a fairly good one, and it 
impresses me favorably from time to 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Connecticut mean, by what he just said, 
that he thinks the rule is a good one 
when it denies to a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
the right to represent the people who 
elected them? 
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Mr. BUSH. That is not what I had in 
mind. I simply had in mind the effec- 
tiveness in restraining the spending in- 
fluences which crop up in the House, and 
which, certainly, also crop up in the 
Senate. 

So, Mr. President, as we approach the 
vote on the first money bill of the year, 
I plead with the Senate for caution. 
With those who will vote for this excise- 
tax reduction, I plead that they resolve 
that, in some way, or in a combination of 
ways, we shall reduce the appropria- 
tions at least $1 billion below the budget 
of $65 billion. In other words, I plead 
that through reduction in expenses, we 
shall recapture at least this $1 billion, 
or whatever the amount turns out to be 
when the bill comes to final passage, after 
conference. 

As for myself, I certainly pledge myself 
to work to attain that end, and even 
more. I think we should go further; not 
only should we close the cash gap of $1 
billion, which would be created by the 
passage of House bill 8224, but we should 
make further cuts, if that can possibly 
be done without imperiling the national 
defense, which now takes approximately 
70 percent of the national budget. 

On that basis, and for other reasons 
which I shall state immediately, yester- 
day it was my intention to support the 
excise-tax reduction bill and to vote for 
it. What I shall do if the reductions be- 
comes too large, I have not yet decided. 
I do not know how large the reductions 
will become. Before the vote was taken 
yesterday, I thought I would be able to 
support the bill. At the present time I 
am a little uncertain. 

My own study of the hearings and the 
report on the bill, indicates to me that 
there is much to be said for the fact that 
the proposed reductions in excise taxes 
may act as a real stimulus to business. 
This is admitted by officials in the Treas- 
ury Department and in the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is also the opinion of eminent 
members of the Congress whose judg- 
ment is sharpened by long and difficult 
years of service in the Capitol. 

At this point I would observe that this 
bill on excise taxes cannot be considered 
entirely apart from the big tax-revision 
bill which soon will be coming before us 
for consideration. The latter has al- 
ready passed the House and is now in the 
Senate Finance Committee, I believe. 

Since these matters are related, be- 
cause both of them affect substantially 
the income of the Federal Government, 
at this point I should like to quote from 
à letter which was published in the New 
York Times of March 18. The letter is 
signed by Albert Hart and William Vick- 
rey, who are connected with the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The headline given to the letter 
by the New York Times, in publishing 
it on its editorial page is “Reductions 
in Excises Favored Over Change in 
Exemptions.” 

Mr. President, I shall not read the en- 
tire letter; but I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in full in the REC- 
ORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE... With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.), 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the main 
points of the letter from these gentlemen 
are: 

Heavy Federal taxation is a bad thing in 
itself, acceptable only to avert the greater 
evil of inflation. 


I now skip a paragraph, and then 
read: 

If tax cuts are to be made with the aim of 
arresting the downswing, it is important that 
they take effect as soon as possible. For this 
purpose, immediate reductions in excises and 
in the income tax withholding rates are more 
appropriate than income-tax credits, which 
would not have their main impact before 
next year. It is fruitless, if not dangerous, 
to attempt to provide now for tax cuts to 
take effect at some later date, since by then 
conditions may have improved to the point 
where the cuts would contribute to inflation. 

If, as we all hope, the recession can be 
promptly overcome, then toward the middle 
of 1955 we may again face inflationary pres- 
sures. If so, increased taxes will be needed. 
To raise exemptions—and especially to pro- 
vide now for a further increase in January 
1955, as has been proposed in Co 
would make it very hard to bring revenue up 
again. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield at 
this point to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Connecticut is well aware, is he not, that 
the bill now under consideration is the 
excise-tax bill, and that a group of us 
are proposing reductions in excise taxes? 
Is the Senator from Connecticut making 
an argument in support of such a reduc- 
tion in excise taxes? Certainly the let- 
ter from which he has been reading is 
precisely to that effect—namely, that re- 
gardless of what we do in respect to 
raising the income-tax exemption, excise 
taxes should be reduced. So I wish to 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
reading the letter to support my position. 
He has been a real aid although perhaps 
an unconscious one. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator very 
much for his kindness, although I am 
not entirely in sympathy with his inter- 
pretation. However, I read the letter 
because I wished to bring out the facts 
referred to in it. 

I have said to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that we must relate the several tax 
bills to each other. As a matter of fact, 
we should consider all of them at once. 

I have been raised, politically, in a 
small New England town, where we still 
operate under the old town-meeting sys- 
tem. When our budget comes in from 
the board of estimate and taxation, we 
pass the budget; and the next thing we 
do, before we adjourn, is to fix the tax 
rate, based on the assessed valuation of 
the town. We fix it high enough to 
raise sufficient revenue to cover the 
budget. That is what I am discussing 
in the course of this speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I, too, grew up in 
New England; and I used to go to town 
meetings. But let me ask him which 
party has the majority in the House and 
the Senate, and thus is able to deter- 
mine the order in which the tax bills 
are considered? 

Mr. BUSH. It seems to me that over 
a period of a great many years both par- 
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ties have fallen into very bad habits so 
far as that matter is concerned. I am 
not trying to pin any roses on either 
of the parties in this connection; I am 
simply trying to point out the situation 
and to discuss how we should meet it. 
I think the record shows that these tax 
measures are related. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Connecticut saying that the leadership 
of his party has made a mistake by not 
bringing in both bills to be considered 
together? If so, I would agree with him. 
But, unfortunately, the minority has not 
had the chance to remedy the errors of 
the majority. 

Mr. BUSH. I think we have made a 
mistake. I do not know that it would 
have been possible to avoid it; but, if 
so, I think we have made a mistake— 
just as the party of the Senator from 
Illinois did for a great many years, as 
he knows so well. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut realize that the ex- 
piration date of April 1 was set by the 
party of the Senator from Illinois, and 
that the party now in power has to ad- 
just its program to meet that date? 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
Utah for that reminder, which is quite 
correct, of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, the party 
now in power might have speeded up 
consideration of the other tax bill, so 
that the two bills could have come to us 
together. 

Mr. BUSH. Following what the Sen- 
ator has said, I may say the Congress 
has a very messy way of approaching 
the biggest business problem in the 
world; and I hope to live long enough 
and to be in Congress long enough to 
see that system changed, so that it will 
be impossible for us to budget a deficit 
except in time of war or conditions equiv- 
alent to war. 

The Senator from Illinois does not 
seem to share that hope, and I do not 
blame him. 

Mr. President, I am disposed to agree— 
reluctantly, to be sure—that this re- 
duction in excise taxes is, on the whole, 
desirable, as I said a while ago; and the 
bill and report as they have come to us 
are certainly far more desirable than 
they would be if they were in the form 
of increasing exemptions. 

Of course, later on we shall discuss 
the question of proposed exemptions 
and the unfairness involved, the dis- 
crimination involved, the very heavy 
deficit involved, and the inflationary 
implications involved in all the exemp- 
tion proposals heretofore made, of 
which, of course, the most extreme is 
that offered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
upon whom I have looked for many years 
as a Rock of Gibraltar in this body. But 
perhaps it can be said for this excise- 
tax bill that it will offer a stimulus to 
business. It will offer a stimulus to con- 
sumer spending, I believe, because it 
lowers the barriers. It should offer a 
stimulus to employment. Thus it will 
serve to check any recessionary forces 
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which may exist today; and once that is 
done, it will stimulate an upturn in in- 
dustrial activity, and in trade and 
commerce, 

When we change over from an econ- 
omy which is based upon the prospect 
of war, the threat of war, the danger of 
war, to an economy which is based on 
the prospect of peace, we then face a 
reduction in Government spending; and 
a reduction in Government spend- 
ing causes loss of jobs. It is inevitable. 
Other activity, therefore, must be devel- 
oped to create jobs. 

If we are correct in the assumption 
that the proposed excise-tax reduction 
will be a stimulus to business and em- 
ployment, we can assume further that 
it will also be a stimulus to corporate 
earning power. Thus it would tend to 
increase corporate profits, and an in- 
crease in corporate profits would result 
in an increase in income to the Treas- 
ury, which would continue to tax such 
profits at an effective rate of 52 percent, 
I believe. 

Thus a portion—an unmeasurable 
portion, to be sure, but a portion—of the 
estimated loss in revenue resulting from 
the excise-tax cut may be recaptured 
by the Treasury through the corporate 
tax route. If this excise-tax cut is a 
stimulus to business, it is a stimulus also 
to employment. Conversely, it will help 
to check any increase in unemployment, 
I believe that these propositions are 
sound and reasonable. 

So we are presented with a gamble. 
Is it best to cut excise taxes as proposed 
in the bill or not? On the one hand, we 
vote to decrease estimated revenue by 
more than $1 billion, or approximately 
$1 billion. The Senator from [Illinois 
would have it a little more, I am afraid. 
That is bad, because it increases the cash 
deficit, if other budgetary factors remain 
equal. It creates a cash deficit. 

On the other hand, if we vote for a 
bill which should act as a stimulus to 
business, and should act as a stimulus 
to increasing employment and checking 
unemployment, it should have an im- 
mediate effect on the economy when it 
goes into effect April 1, and a favorable 
effect. Its favorable effect on the tax- 
payers should be universal, and not se- 
lective, although we admit that in dol- 
lars some may receive greater benefit 
from it than others. However, it would 
benefit everyone, including even the un- 
employed. They would not receive any 
benefit from increases in the exemptions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If a reduction in ex- 
cise taxes of $950 million will stimulate 
the economy, why will not the reduction 
of $500 million more stimulate the econ- 
omy still further? What is the magic in 
the figure of $950 million? The Senator 
says that a reduction of $950 million 
would stimulate the economy, but that 
further reductions would not stimulate it. 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator 
that the additiona] reductions which he 
is suggesting would take the excise taxes 
below 10 percent. I think we must draw 
the line somewhere, as the Senator 
knows. The reductions proposed in the 
bill would reduce the tax to 10 percent, 
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so as to bring it down to the level of 
other taxes and bring about a uniform 
rate of 10 percent. 

As the Senator was reminded yester- 
day, there is no magic in 8 percent or 6 
percent. Perhaps there is none in 10 
percent. But if we fix all excise taxes at 
10 percent we are consistent. That is 
the best defense I can make at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
maintain, therefore, that a 10-percent 
tax cut on diamonds, minks, sables, and 
cabarets will stimulate industry, but that 
a cut in the taxes on home appliances, 
automobiles, and radios would not? 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator 
that I am not able to continue that line 
of discussion with him as ably as my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN] did yesterday. 
However, I remind him that the cut on 
jewelry and fineries is on cheap mer- 
chandise. That is where the big cut 
is to come, as the Senator from Colo- 
rado so ably pointed out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the cut is on all types of jewelry? 

Mr. BUSH. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it the contention 
of the Senator from Connecticut that 
jewelry is worn primarily by poor people? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not say primarily, 
but I will say to the Senator that if 
he goes into a restaurant or store he 
will find that the girls behind the counter 
will be wearing jewelry. That is true 
in practically every store in Chicago, and 
practically every restaurant in Chicago, 
or any other town in Illinois or in my 
State, too, for that matter. I am glad 
that they can doit. They like it. They 
like to dress up. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
also say that it is the poor people of 
the country who wear furs? 

Mr. BUSH. I will say to the Senator 
that I think a great many of them do. 
They want to; and they should want to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do they do so in the 
same proportion as the very well-to-dos? 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator has any 
proportionate figures on that subject, I 
should like to see them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator can use 
his commonsense, of which he has an 
abundance. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not possess too much 
of that? Perhaps that is what the Sen- 
ator is implying. At any rate, I thought 
the Senator from Colorado made it very 
clear yesterday that this bill is designed 
to affect everyone. Every woman likes 
to wear jewelry, whether it costs little 
ormuch. The Senator knows that per- 
fectly well. So this is not in any sense 
a discriminatory cut, so far as jewelry 
and finery items are concerned. I think 
everyone, in all walks of life and at all 
levels of income, will be very glad to 
be able to buy these little fineries at 
oo prices; and I think they should 


Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
poor workinggirl who cannot now buy a 
$10,000 sable because there is a tax of 
$2,000 imposed upon it will be able to buy 
it if the tax is reduced to $1,000. She 
can then go out wearing a sable choker, 
is that correct? 
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Mr. BUSH. I do not know about that. 
I thought the sable market was pretty 
well cleaned up, together with the mink 
market, a few years ago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sales of sables have 
increased since January 1953. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is speaking 
about a kind of fur which we have never 
had in my family. If the Senator is fa- 
miliar with it from use, I congratulate 
him. I am afraid I cannot pursue the 
subject of sables with the distinguished 
Senator, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yesterday morning I 
telephoned to several prominent fur- 
riers in Washington, and I was told that 
the market for sables had increased very 
markedly in the past year. 

Mr. BUSH. That shows that there is 
more prosperity than the Senator seems 
to think there is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Only amongst the 
people who now congregate in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall re- 
quire only a few minutes to complete my 
statement. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois, but I think 
the majority leader would like to make 
a little headway. 

In addition to the benefits which I have 
mentioned, we also have the opportunity 
to eut budget expenditures. I refuse to 
believe that at least $1 billion cannot be 
cut out of the $65 billion budget. I un- 
derstand that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who is a rec- 
ognized expert in these matters, and 
whose views always carry greet weight 
and command respect in both Eouses of 
Congress, has indicated that he Jelieves 
that $3 billion, as a minimum, might be 
taken out of the budget on the expendi- 
ture side. He has made specific sugges- 
tions to that end. I have examined 
them, and they certainly appear quite 
reasonable to me. 

In conclusion, let me say that in pledg- 
ing my support to the bill as it came from 
the committee, I also pledge my efforts 
toward reductions of at least $1 billion on 
the expenditure side of the budget, and 
I look forward eagerly to an opportunity 
to help effect reductions of much larger 
amounts. I hope other Senators will 
feel the same way, so that we may get 
the Government back on a basis of decent 
fiscal practices and live within our in- 
come. It is perfectly possible to do so, 
and the Congress should have the cour- 
age to support the administration to that 
end so as to take evil inflationary forces 
out of our economy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the New York Times of March 18, 
1954] 
Tax Poren DIscUsSED—REDUCTIONS IN Ex- 
CISES FAVORED OVER CHANGE IN EXEMPTIONS 
To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

A word on tax policy, centering on the 
objections to raising income-tax exemptions: 

The general wish for lower taxes is a 
healthy one. Heavy Federal taxation is a 
bad thing in itself, acceptable only to avert 
the greater evil of inflation. 

Whether or not the present level of un- 
employment presages a serious depression it 
is serious enough to make it prudent for 
policy to err on the inflationary rather than 
the deflationary side. Tax cuts on the scale 
now being discussed in Washington could 
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scarcely generate inflation in 1954 or early 
1955. Letting weakness of consumer mar- 
kets accentuate the downswing we have been 
experiencing could do major damage. 

If tax cuts are to be made with the aim of 
arresting the downswing, it is important that 
they take effect as soon as possible. For this 
purpose immediate reductions in excises and 
in the income-tax withholding rates are more 
appropriate than income-tax credits, which 
would not have their main impact before 
next year. It is fruitless if not dangerous to 
attempt to provide now for tax cuts to take 
effect at some later date, since by then condi- 
tions may have improved to the point where 
the cuts would contribute to inflation. 

If, as we all hope, the recession can be 
promptly overcome, then toward the middle 
of 1955 we may again face inflationary pres- 
sures. If so, increased taxes will be needed. 
To raise exemptions—and especially to pro- 
vide now for a further increase in January 
1955, as has been proposed in Congress— 
would make it very hard to bring revenue up 
again. 

PRIORITY TO CUTS 


Insofar as we can afford permanent tax 
concessions this year, priority goes to reduc- 
ing excises and eliminating nuisance taxes. 
These taxes seriously impair the efficiency 
of our economy. Cutting excises, inciden- 
tally, spells tax relief for the unemployed 
and for others who will not gain much from 
income-tax reduction. 

The case for further tax cuts in 1954 rests 
on a presumably temporary need to ward 
off a further decline of production and em- 
ployment, Accordingly, the appropriate 
form for any change in personal income tax 
is a temporary abatement—either by a per- 
centage of net income or a stated dollar 
amount per person—in the amount of tax 
otherwise due. Corresponding adjustments 
would of course be made in the withholding 
of income tax at source. Regular rates 
would go back into force at the end of a 
stated period, unless circumstances justified 
new legislation to prolong the abatement. 
A suitable expiratory date, giving time for 
the incoming Congress to survey the situa- 
tion in early 1955, would be March 31, 1955. 

ALBERT GAILORD HART, 
Wurm S. VICKREY. 
New York, March 18, 1954. 


AIRPOWER POLICY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
in 1946 an effort was made to put into 
effect a coordinated policy with respect 
to America’s airpower. 

The problem was laid before what at 
that time was called the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

The effort failed. As a result, in 1947 
the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a committee called the Presi- 
dent's Air Policy Commission—and also 
was known as the Finletter Commission. 

In addition, during the same year, 
Congress appointed the Joint Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board, of which 
a distinguished Member of one House 
served as chairman and a distinguished 
Member of the other House as vice 
chairman. 

As a result of the reports made by 
these two eminent bodies, there ap- 
peared, in 1948, two illuminating and 
masterful documents with analyses, con- 
clusions, and recommendations about 
our airpower. 

I have always believed that if the 
recommendations of the two Commis- 
sions had been followed, we would not 
have had the Korean war. 
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That was 7 years ago. Many things 
have happened since that time. The 
Soviets have exploded both an atomic 
bomb and a hydrogen bomb. We now 
know that their long-range air force is 
far superior to what it was formerly. 
Very recently there were startling new 
facts in that connection. 

It seems to me that at this time it 
would be most advisable for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint an- 
other Air Policy Commission. I have in 
mind the names of certain people whom 
the President might wish to consider for 
appointment to such a Commission— 
such citizens as Mr. T. K. Finletter, Mr. 
John McCone, Mr. Robert Sprague, Mr. 
Roger Kyes, Mr. B. M. Baruch, and Mr. 
Robert Lovett. 

I would also suggest that this Con- 
gress give serious consideration to the 
appointment of another Joint Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board. 

One of the reasons it seemed advisable 
to make these comments today is that 
I understand there has been consider- 
able effort, and comparable failure to 
that of the 1946 effort, to set up an over- 
all airpower policy in this administra- 
tion through the current air coordinat- 
ing committee. 

As of now, I am not at all clear as to 
just what is the airpower policy of this 
administration. Therefore, I recom- 
mend that consideration be given to the 
appointment of these two commissions 
in this year of 1954, particularly because 
two similar bodies were so eminently 
successful in their reports and recom- 
mendations in 1948. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to propound a unanimous- 
consent agreement. Before doing so, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself as majority leader, and 
of the minority leader, I send forward 
a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which I ask the clerk to read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of H. R. 8224, an act to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other p debate on any 
amendment or motion (including appeals) 
shall be limited to not exceeding 60 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled, re- 
spectively, by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee [Mr. MILLIKIN]; that no 
amendment or motion that is not germane 
to the subject matter of the said bill shall 
be in order: And provided further, That de- 
bate upon the bill itself shall be limited to 
not exceeding 2 hours, to be equally divided 
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and controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Colorado Mr. MILLIKIN] and the Sen- 
ator from Texas Mr. JOHNSON]. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and fol- 
lowing consultation with the minority 
leader, it is my hope that if the unani- 
mous-consent request is accepted by the 
Senate and we proceed with the debate 
today, we can complete it today. In that 
event, I shall recommend that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until Monday next. 
Undoubtedly, if the agreement is entered 
into, we will run at least until 7:30 this 
evening or perhaps a little later. If we 
can conclude the consideration of the bill 
in that time, I shall recommend that the 
Senate recess until Monday next at 12 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is House bill 8224, to 
reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is there an amend- 
ment pending? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
about to offer an amendment, if recog- 
nized by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 3-23-54-C, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22 
it is proposed to strike out lines 11 and 
12 and to insert the following: 

(8) Section 3403 (a) (relating to tax on 
truck and bus chassis and bodies) and sec- 
tion 3403 (c) (relating to tax on automobile 
and truck parts and accessories). 


On page 23, after line 19, to insert the 
following: 

(1) Where before April 1, 1954, any article 
subject to the tax imposed by subsection (b) 
has been sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer, and is on such date held by a 
dealer and has not been used and is intended 
for sale, there shall be credited or refunded 
(without interest) to the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer an amount equal to the 
difference between the tax paid by such 
manufacturer, producer, or importer on his 
sale of the article and the amount of tax 
made applicable to such article on and after 
April 1, 1954. 


On page 23, line 20, to strike out “(1)” 
and insert (2).“ 
‘he page 23, line 21, to strike out “or 
0 
On nage 24) line A 10 Strike out (2) 
and insert 6359. 2 
On page 24, line 14, to strike out (3) “ 
and insert “(4).” 
On page 24, line 20, to strike out “(4)” 
and insert “‘(5).” 
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On page 25, line 3, to strike out “(5)” 
and insert (6).“ 

On page 25, to strike out lines 8 and 
9 and insert the following: and (B) in 
the case of a claim for credit or refund 
under paragraph (1), such claim is filed 
with the Secretary before July 1, 1954, 
or (C) in the case of a claim for credit 
or refund under paragraph (2), such 
claim is filed with the Secretary before 
July 1, 1955.” 

On page 25, line 10, to strike out “(6)” 
and insert “(7).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be required 
within the total limit of 30 minutes. The 
general case for this amendment was 
made yesterday, and it is not necessary 
to repeat the arguments at great length 
today. In brief, what the amendment 
proposes is that the contemplated reduc- 
tion in the excise tax on automobiles be 
carried into effect on April 1, namely, a 
reduction from 10 percent to 7 percent. 
The amendment also carries with it 
a provision for a refund on floor stocks 
of automobiles not sold to consumers 
and which are in the possession of auto- 
mobile dealers. 

Assuming that the volume of produc- 
tion should be the same as it was last 
year, it would cost approximately $275 
million. But it is our belief that the 
actual cost will not be so great as that, 
and that there will be intangible gains in 
the form of stimulation of sales, so that 
more cars will be demanded and pro- 
duced than would otherwise be the case, 
and, therefore, that we shall be able to 
levy taxes on more units. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly aware that the automobile fac- 
tories, as soon as they produce automo- 
biles, pass them on to the distributors 
who, in turn, pass them on to the dealers, 
so that really the tax on the whole 
transaction is carried by the retail deal- 
ers. In order to strengthen the situa- 
tion, the retail dealer must be relieved of 
the tax and receive a refund. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
That is why we have included a floor- 
stock refund not only on automobiles 
sold in the future, but those which have 
been produced but not been sold in the 
past and which are in possession of the 
dealers. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
the automobile, at one time a luxury, has 
now in the industrial and farming world 
become a necessity, something a person 
must have to enable him to get to work 
and to the market? Even if it is not used 
to take him to church, he must have it 
for other purposes. 

. Mr. DOUGLAS, That is correct. 

Mr. President, the arguments were 
stated yesterday, as I have said, and it is 
now necessary to refer to them only 
briefiy. 

The production of automobiles for the 
week ending March 6, 1954, was down 14 
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percent below the comparable week in 
1953. Retail sales for February were 
down 15 percent below February of 1953, 
and inventories in the hands of dealers 
are very much greater than they were 
last year. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor has recently watched the advertise- 
ments in the Washington newspapers in 
which an absolutely new guaranteed car 
is advertised for sale at second-hand car 
lots. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is happening 
all over the country. It is because of the 
swollen inventories in the hands of 
dealers which, at the end of 1953, were 
over 80 percent higher than they were 
at the end of 1952, an average 11 or 12 
cars for each dealer. 

I received yesterday a telegram from 
Governor Williams in which he stated 
that new cars in the hands of dealers on 
the 1st of March total more than 565,- 
000 units, which is 20 percent, or about 
80,000 more, than a few months ago. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What does the 
Senator from Illinois consider to be the 
reason? Does he believe that there has 
been a production slightly in excess of 
normal in order to make up for the de- 
ficiency occurring in the early 1940’s? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is prob- 
ably true. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does the Senator 
feel that a reduction of the excise tax in 
the amount he suggests would have a 
substantial effect upon the car market, 
or is it not a fact that the market is just 
about what we would expect it to be, in 
view of the tremendous production dur- 
ing the past 6 or 7 years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think some reduc- 
tion might have been expected for the 
reasons which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has mentioned, namely, that 
the industry was making good the ar- 
rears of war years. But the decline in 
purchases has been greater than would 
be accounted for by that fact. It came 
about in the first place, I think, because 
of the inability or unwillingness of the 
farm population to buy many automo- 
biles last spring. That unwillingness 
also affected the purchase of farm equip- 
ment, and caused the chain reaction 
about which I spoke previously, namely, 
that once employment and production 
start moving downward, people then di- 
minish their purchases. The first com- 
modities affected are the durable con- 
1 goods, the cost of which is pretty 
hig 

Mr. KENNEDY. Has the Senator 
seen any statistics which would indi- 
cate what the unfilled demand is for au- 
tomobiles in the United States, which 
would be more adequately filled if the 
price were reduced by the amount of the 
cut in the excise tax the Senator sug- 
gests? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know what 
the elasticity of demand is for automo- 
biles. This cut would amount to ap- 
proximately $50 for a low-priced car, 
and perhaps $60 or $70 for the higher- 
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priced cars. I do not say it would lead 
to a complete reversal of the downward 
trend, but I do say it should produce 
an appreciable increase in the quantity 
demanded. 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I ask one more 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Does not the Senator 
feel that if it were a question of a reduc- 
tion in price, if such a reduction could 
have been made in the various stages of 
automobile production by every manu- 
facturer or dealer, that that would have 
had much effect? There has not been 
a substantial reduction, considering the 
profits which have been made. If a 
reduction in price would have increased 
very substantially the purchases of auto- 
mobiles, it seems to me it would have 
been to the interest of manufacturers or 
dealers to have cut back their prices. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish the automo- 
bile manufacturers would consider the 
permanent injury which may accrue to 
them because of their price policies, but 
they seem, like so many other manufac- 
turers, to be interested in maintaining 
unit prices rather than in the volume 
of production. 

When I was a boy in northern New 
England, there was a song which the 
Senator from Massachusetts may not 
have heard, entitled “Every Little Bit 
Added to What You’ve Got Makes Just 
a Little Bit More.” 

So every cut in cost made by automo- 
bile producers and dealers will result in 
a still greater reduction in price and will 
stimulate the demand still further. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. With reference to the 
point raised by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
is it not true that immediately following 
the war, and up until recently, there was 
a tremendous shortage of new cars? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Therefore, there are 
being operated today an enormous num- 
ber of jalopies, to use a slang word, 
which should not be on the road, and 
which probably would find their way to 
secondhand car lots or junkyards if their 
owners were properly encouraged to dis- 
Pose of them. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. KILGORE. Would not that possi- 
bly encourage people to go into the mar- 
ket and buy new cars to replace their 
present, shall we say, dangerous jalopies, 
which are now being driven, and thereby 
relieve the unemployment pressure, in- 
cidentally increase employment, and, as 
a result, afford more opportunities for 
purchase? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from West Virginia is correct. 

Mr. . Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Did the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois happen to notice 
a full-page advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Star last evening 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
West Virginia has just referred to it. 

Mr. HUNT. According to the adver- 
tisement, some new cars of 1953 models 
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were being offered at reductions of as 
much as or a little in excess of $1,700. I 
wonder if the Senator from Illinois is 
aware of the fact that Detroit is perhaps 
the most distressed area in the United 
States, so far as labor conditions are 
concerned. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. The reduction in 
dealer prices indicates a big accumula- 
tion of unsold inventories. The Senator 
is quite right about Detroit, which has 
been pronounced as a distressed labor 
area. 

I read into the Recorp yesterday a 
statement I received from the Governor 
of Michigan, in which he said there were 
214,000 unemployed persons in Michigan. 
The decline in the production of auto- 
mobiles and farm equipment is largely 
responsible for the decrease in the pro- 
duction of steel. Steel production is now 
down to 68 percent of capacity. 

The decrease in the production of au- 
tomobiles has also affected the move- 
ment of freight and, therefore, has af- 
fected the number of persons who are 
employed in the railroad industry. Large 
numbers of people all over the country 
are now being affected by this condition. 
Paint, upholstery, tires, parts manufac- 
turing, radios, heaters, and other prod- 
ucts are all being hurt. 

Mr. HUNT. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois agree with me that because 
of the tremendous inventories now on 
hand, and because in the past few years 
automobile sales have been far above 
normal, these two factors almost demand 
the type of legislation such as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is proposing? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. His statement is cor- 
rect. 

Following up my statement that 
freight car loadings have decreased, I 
have just received figures from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, indicat- 
ing that in the week ending March 13, 
1954, there were 610,000 freight car load- 
ings in the United States; in the compa- 
rable week of 1953, 700,000 cars were 
loaded. That is a decrease of 12.8 per- 
cent. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to return to 
the Senator’s statement about the de- 
crease in the production of steel. It 
might seem strange that the Senator 
from West Virginia should be talking 
about the automotive industry, but I am 
interested also in the steel industry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The State of West 
Virginia has some large steel mills. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. Is 
it not a fact that about 3 tons of coal 
are required to produce a ton of steel? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Therefore, when 
there is a falling off in the production of 
steel, the consumption of coal falls off 
correspondingly, and thus the employ- 
ment situation in the State of West Vir- 
ginia is further affected. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Since the automobile 
industry is the greatest single user of 
steel, the falling off in the production of 
automobiles has resulted in a drop in the 
production of steel, which has helped to 
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shut off the market for coal. This chain 
reaction ramifies itself throughout the 
country. It is the kind of chain reaction 
to which I referred yesterday. 

Mr. KILGORE. The falling off in the 
production of steel and coal contributes 
to a further decline in the sales of auto- 
mobiles, because the miners, who travel 
to work in automobiles, are then unable 
to purchase new cars. The process con- 
tinues in a never-ending cycle. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois noticed a news- 
paper item this morning to the effect 
that the Pennsyivania Railroad, for the 
first time in 9 years, yesterday failed to 
take action on its regular dividend, and 
gave as a reason the falling off in reve- 
nues and the fact that there was no in- 
dication or assurance of an increase in 
freight loadings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I noticed that item 
with great pain. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois agree with me that the only 
possible hope of maintaining high em- 
ployment is through an increase in the 
purchasing power of the people of the 
United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
further agree with me that even in- 
creased earnings by large corporations, 
by reason of tax relief, will not mean any 
increased employment, because in most 
industries, such as the steel industry, 
the automobile industry, the chemical 
industry, and many others, there already 
is a potential production far in excess 
of the consumptive ability of the Ameri- 
can people, and that the only way we 
can even hope to maintain or improve 
the employment situation is by an in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
people, which would be helped, at least, 
by the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. I should say that is 
the chief way in which we can help. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield once, but 
I suggest to my friends on the other side 
of the aisle that they speak on their 
time. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s yielding. 

I am certain he Senator from Illinois 
will agree with me that Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports is the recognized trade 
journal for automotive production in the 
United States. I think the Senator 
would be interested to hear two sen- 
tences of a report under date of March 
20, 1954, as follows: 

Motor-vehicle output in the United States 
this week will reach the highest point since 
mid-October last year, Ward’s Automotive 
Reports said today. 

The agency put this week's production at 
120,900 cars and 22,905 trucks. Last week 
110,592 cars and 22,081 trucks were built. 
In the comparable 1953 week 128,638 cars 
and 30,691 trucks were assembled. 

Ward's said this week marked the first 
since last July 4 that had seen all the in- 
ant producers in operation at the same 

e. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Ofcourse, a pickup is 
to be expected during this part of March, 
because the coming of spring is the 
season when the automobile industry be- 
gins a seasonal improvement. 

I should now like to address some 
remarks to my able and distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN], the leader of the major- 
ity party so far as the pending bill is 
concerned, because yesterday he made 
frequent references to a book of mine, 
while he started to scoff, but apparently 
he remained to pray; and in the final 
conclusior. he found he was voting with 
me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does the Senator 
complain about that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No,Idonot. As the 
Senator started to quote my book, with 
sardonic wit he seemed to disagree with 
it; but, as he quoted it more and more, 
it evidently made an impression upon 
him, and it permeated his able brain 
until, at the end, lo and behold, he said 
he accepted the amendment, and he was 
found amongst those who voted for it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest to my good 
friend that he will have 30 minutes in 
which to display his ability, and I would 
like to afford myself the time which I 
have been granted. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I must 
admit that the influence of the Senator 
from Colorado was very potent, because 
I saw him moving about on the other 
side of the aisle, and as he moved from 
seat to seat I saw that those who had 
voted against the amendment were sud- 
denly rising and changing their votes. 
So the Senator from Colorado turned 
into a very able apostle, like Paul of old, 
the former persecutor of Christianity 
who was converted on the Damascus 
road. The Senator from Colorado not 
only converted himself, but he converted 
many of his fellows. So the result was 
an overwhelming victory for the amend- 
ment. 

I think my book justified itself in that 
respect because it won over our distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Colo- 
rado. The incident really demonstrated 
the fact that logic can at times conquer 
politics. 

I must admit, however, as I heard and 
saw him whispering, the thought entered 
my head that he might be saying, “Vote 
for it. Keep your voting record clear. 
We will kill it in conference.” I thought 
possibly my good friend the Senator from 
Colorado was clearing the voting rec- 
ords of his friends with the assurance 
that he had the ax or stiletto ready to 
put the amendment to death when he got 
it into the conference chamber, sealed 
by the secrecy of the conference com- 
mittee. 

Since my book has apparently had 
such a good effect on the Senator from 
Colorado, I wish to send him two more 
books to read. One is entitled “Real 
Wages in the United States,” and the 
other “The Theory of Wages.” I wish 
one of the pages would take the books 
to the Senator from Colorado, who may 
read them and have the enjoyment which 
such a marvelously bright mind as his 
always obtains. I think they may con- 
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tribute to the further education of the 
Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Illinois is being unduly modest. At one 
time I had a rundown on the books pub- 
lished by the distinguished Senator, and 
I think there were 23 of them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; the number is 
14. I thought, however, these two books 
would be very valuable to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. How many books 
have been published by the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think 14. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is a large enough 
figure; but out of the 14 the Senator 
still thinks that 2 of them are worth 
circulating? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are many 
more, but the two which I give to the 
Senator are those of which I am most 
proud. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have looked at the 
two already, and have acquired consid- 
erable wisdom from them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think perhaps the 
Senator from Colorado is the wiliest de- 
bater in the Senate. It is his habit, in 
the early stages of a debate, to lie some- 
what torpidly on the banks of the par- 
liamentary stream. I once spent some 
time in the tropics. As I vent up and 
down tropical streams, I noticed the 
crocodile, the king of the tropical rivers, 
lying in the mud, apparently inatten- 
tive to what was going on, but, if ex- 
cited, then springing up and, in a 
paroxysm of rage, lashing his tail and 
extending his giant jaws—a very formid- 
able creature indeed. 

As I listened to my good friend the 
Senator from Colorado yesterday, he 
reminded me of such a crocodile lying in 
torpor for a while, lying indeed in the 
mud of financial reaction, until roused 
by a proposal to diminish taxes on the 
poor or to increase taxes on the rich; 
and then, in a paroxysm of rage, spring- 
ing up, lashing his powerful tail, and 
opening his jaws in rage as if to devour 
the hapless persons who tried to defend 
the common people of the United States. 
(Laughter.] 

Seeing this fearsome parliamentary 
crocodile in action yesterday and then 
seeing now his nature softened and im- 
proved under the civilizing influence of 
my book, I thought that the Senator 
might continue his education. He pro- 
gressed a good deal yesterday. He voted 
with us at the end, after resisting. 

I think the Senator from Colorado 
might resemble the Union general who, 
during a battle in the War Between the 
States, said, “Go forward, but sound the 
bugle for retreat; and, since I am lame, 
Iam going to lead the way.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. The Senator 
from Colorado will have time later. I 
hope now that the process of education 
will take effect at an early stage so that, 
instead of resisting to the last and then 
succumbing, the noble Senator from Col- 
orado, the fearsome financial croco- 
dile of the Republican Party, the man 
whom we all fear, will rouse himself 
and do battle, not in the mud of reac- 
tion, but in the bright sunlight of a 
progressive tax policy. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I have con- 
sumed more time in pleasantries than 
I should have, but I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wished to ask 
how much more time the Senator from 
Illinois has remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed ky the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, first I 
have to get rid of the literary mementoes 
which have been handed to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to himself? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield myself 
all my time; but if some other Senator 
should ask me to yield a part of that 
time, I am sure I shall yield it to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was very much in- 
terested in the various cartoons the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has made me the sub- 
ject of. First he makes me a crocodile 
wallowing in the mud. Then he makes 
me a Union general. But I did reach a 
degree of sublimity when, after the Sen- 
ator’s amendment had been amended by 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana, 
I agreed to take it to conference. 

The Senator says he saw me moving 
among my colleagues, telling them, “We 
will kill it in conference.” I say to the 
Senator that is what may happen, but 
I did not say so. I shall not kill it in 
conference. But I would be very much 
surprised if the House did not try to kill 
it in conference, and the House will be 
one-half of the conference. So, no mat- 
ter how valiant the support of Senators, 
it will have great difficulty with the 
Members of the House. 

So I wish the Senator from Illinois 
had not indulged in such an unrestrained 
act of imagination when he had me cir- 
culating around. He said I suggested, 
“We will kill it in conference.” Mr. 
President, is there in the Chamber any 
Republican Member to whom I said, “We 
will kill it in the conference”? There 
seems to be none here. 

The Senator from Illinois allows his 
imagination to get the better of him; 
and he becomes too fervent, too excited, 
too emotional, and strays too far away 
from the facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I repeat that the 
amendment may be killed in conference; 
but if it should be killed, it will be killed 
by the House of Representatives. The 
Senate conferees have certain duties. I 
may not act like the Senator’s crocodile, 
and I may not work myself into a lather 
over the amendment which was adopted 
yesterday, after it was amended, and 
which I have agreed to take to confer- 
ence. I may not drip blood from my 
jowls over the amendment. However, 
it is the verdict of the Senate that the 
amendment shall go to conference and 
there be considered, and I am sure it will 
receive very thorough consideration, 
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I do not mind being compared to the 
crocodile. If I were not in a pleasant 
mood I might think of even more ob- 
noxious animals with which to compare 
the Senator from Illinois. But I shall 
not allow my imagination to run away 
with me, because I think he is a delight- 
ful gentleman—not a crocodile, not a 
Union general, hardly an author—but 
somewhat of an author. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment involves a revenue loss of $276 mil- 
lion. Yesterday the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Hlinois—who all year long has 
been lecturing his colleagues and anyone 
else who would listen to him talk about 
the sanctity of a balanced budget—suc- 
ceeded in contributing toward a govern- 
mental deficit the amount of approxi- 
mately $100 million, by means of his 
amendment, which I agreed to take to 
conference. The loss in revenue will be 
either close to $100 million or a lesser 
amount which may be arrived at through 
the course of events, through a stimula- 
tion of business. 

Today he wishes to take us $276 million 
further away from his goal of a balanced 
budget. Yesterday I read to the Senate 
from his book, in which he stated his own 
standards regarding when we should 
have deficits and when we should operate 
under a balanced budget. They are his 
own standards, as set forth in his own 
book, when he was “shooting for 
points“ —the point 6 at one stage of the 
game, the point 8 at another stage of the 
game—while denying that he ever heard 
of the game of craps. Of course, he de- 
nied that he knew anything about the 
game of craps, and he denied that he 
knew anything about toothsome, curva- 
ceous chorus lines in nightclubs, al- 
though he spent half of yesterday talk- 
ing about them. [Laughter.] 

But the Senator from Illinois said we 
must have deficits when we reach a cer- 
tain percentage of unemployment. Of 
course, Mr. President, we have not 
reached that percentage. Despite that 
fact, the Senator from Illinois has added, 
by one amendment, $100 million to the 
deficit; and by means of another amend- 
ment he would add $276 million more to 
the deficit. 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that that is an irresponsible addition to 
this bill. Isay we have now reached the 
point where the question may be asked, 
Are we a responsible body? We have be- 
fore us a bill coming from the House 
of Representatives, representing, I sug- 
gest, heavy and intelligent study by that 
body and by a great committee of that 
body, its Ways and Means Committee. 

After receiving that bill from the 
House of Representatives, the bill has 
been seriously considered and studied 
by the Senate Finance Committee. We 
waited there for the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois to lecture us and give 
us the benefit of his books and the bene- 
fit of his talents, but there was never a 
sign of them while the bill was before 
the committee. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has lurked, like the crocodile in the 
mud. He has waited until he can come 
to the floor of the Senate, where no one 
has the opportunity to check his figures. 
There is some opportunity to check his 
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arguments, because he has written too 
many books. [Laughter.] 

But he holds his arguments until, like 
unveiling a statue, he drops the curtain, 
and here it is, Mr. President; here is the 
golden tablet. The golden tablet of 
whom? The golden tablet of Dr. Douc- 
Las, the author of 14 books. [Laughter.] 

Therefore, Mr. President, Dr. DOUGLAS 
says to the other Members of the Senate, 
“My friends, you must take this. Other- 
wise, you are guilty of sacrilege and you 
are guilty of sin.” 

When we ask why that is so, we are 
told, “Because I, Dr. DOUGLAS, say you 
should take it.” 

In this instance he tells us, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we must accept this amend- 
ment, which will lessen the revenue by 
$276 million. Yesterday’s amendment 
added $100 million to the loss; and of 
course there are more amendments to 
come. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the issue 
before the Senate is one of responsibility. 
I suggest that the distinguished Senator 
from [Illinois is departing from the 
standards of responsibility which I like 
to think he himself considers to be 
proper—at least when he is lecturing us 
on the subject of balanced budgets. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and I believe most 
all the members of the Finance Com- 
mittee are opposed to this amendment. 
It will not be taken to conference. 

Mr. President, the point is that this 
amendment should be defeated if we are 
going to have a sense of responsibility 
and make a bill which will not be a mon- 
ster which, in my judgment, will not pass 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
or a conference or, in my judgment— 
and I have no authority to say this— 
be approved by the President. 

I repeat that this amendment will re- 
move $276 million from the revenues of 
the Federal Government. 

The beneficiaries of the amendment 
have already received a great benefit in 
the bill as it came to us from the House 
of Representatives, and that benefit has 
been carried into the version of the bill 
which now is before the Senate. They 
asked for and received a 1-year cutoff. 
We provided that these taxes will be cut 
a year from now, and will then be re- 
duced from 10 percent to 7 percent. 

There is not an excise-tax payer in the 
United States who would not like to have 
a definite cutoff date. We know that 
because others have asked for it. The 
bill will compel a reconsideration of the 
excise taxes, next year; and these will 
be reconsidered next year. The law now 
gives them a reduction in tax from 10 
percent to 7 percent, after the 1-year 
cutoff. We accepted that theory of the 
House of Representatives, and it is incor- 
porated in the bill which now is before 
the Senate. We took this action to help 
the automobile industry. Let us not 
sneer at that help. That industry 
wanted the help, and got it. 

I repeat that the l-year cutoff is de- 
sired by every excise-tax payer in the 
United States. Of course, anyone pay- 
ing taxes would like to have a tax which 
he knows will be cut off a year from now, 
or at least will be seriously reconsidered 
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a year from now. That is a great benefit 
to the automobile industry, which now 
is not paying a tax of 25 percent or 20 
percent, but is paying a tax of 10 percent. 
This bill will place that industry on an 
equality with all those whose taxes are 
being reduced to 10 percent. 

I suggest that the automobile business 
has been treated fairly. I suggest that 
this is an outrageous proposal which, if 
adopted, would completely throw out of 
kilter the whole plan of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the whole plan 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the whole plan of everyone else who has 
been working on the tax bills. This 
amendment, together with other amend- 
ments which may be offered, would lead 
us into a situation which I described a 
while ago as irresponsible. Indeed, it 
would be monstrous. It would not be a 
tribute to the intelligence of this body. 

I was greatly impressed yesterday 
when my colleague [Mr. GEORGE], whom 
I revere and admire, came to the support 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois. Many times in the past I have 
left this side of the aisle and have sat 
next to him, and have joined him in 
meeting those who proposed amend- 
ments such as this. We uniformly have 
defeated them. I was greatly impressed 
when the Senator from Georgia sup- 
ported that amendment yesterday. But 
that is the last such amendment the 
Senator from Georgia will accept, and it 
is the last I will accept, involving any 
substantial loss of revenue. The Senator 
from Georgia authorized the distin- 
guished minority leader to make a state- 
ment today to that effect for the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia asked me to say that 
he wanted to be recorded against all 
amendments other than those which 
were accepted by the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. And the chairman 
of the committee will not accept this 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I judge so, 
from what the Senator has said. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
for confirming what I have said. The 
Senator from Georgia made that state- 
ment to me. He said, “I will take this 
one, but I will not take any of the others.” 
I think that might be of especial interest 
to Senators on the other side. 

Mr. President, I have very little more 
to say on this subject. I should like to 
shorten this procedure and get ahead. 
However, I think we should have a 


quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Colorado concluded? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have concluded, 
unless the Senator wishes to engage me 
in debate or discussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should be delighted 
to do so, but since I did not yield to the 
Senator from Colorado on my time, it is 
hardly fair for me to intrude upon his 
time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have said perhaps 
more than is necessary in answer to what 
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the Senator from Illinois has said so far 
as personal references are concerned. I 
do not wish to occupy too much of the 
Record with that sort of thing. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is not this the situation: 
the President of the United States rec- 
ommended to the Congress that these 
excises be extended in order to avoid a 
loss of revenue which would put the Gov- 
ernment deeply in debt. Based upon 
that, the administration supported a bill 
for the extension of various taxes which 
are proposed to be extended in this bill— 
taxes on liquor, taxes on cigarettes, taxes 
on various and sundry other items, which 
otherwise would expire. 

The House of Representatives chose to 
provide tax relief to the extent of about 
$900 million. The Secretary of the 
Treasury came before us and asked us to 
eliminate the tax reductions which the 
House had provided, because he felt that 
the fiscal situation of the Nation was 
such that that revenue was badly needed 
in order to maintain the Government 
within the current rate of spending. 
Nevertheless, the Senate committee did 
not go along with that request. 

If we proceed to add additional 
amendments, so that this bill, far from 
being a bill which will gain revenue for 
the Government, will be a bill which will 
cost the Government revenue, to the ex- 
tent that we are taking off more taxes 
than we are extending, the probability 
is that the President will feel compelled 
to veto the bill, is it not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I completely agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. I have no authority to say so, 
but, as the Senator points out, the ad- 
ministration wants to continue certain 
taxes which provide these revenues for 
another year. The administration got 
what it asked in the House. It got what 
it asked in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. I hope it will get it in the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Apropos of 
what the Senator from Louisiana has 
said, did I gain the correct impression, 
that the Senator from Louisiana be- 
lieves that the President opposes the bill 
as it came from the House? 

Mr. LONG. It was my impression 
that the President would sign the bill 
as it came from the House, but that the 
administration’s position was that these 
excise taxes should bring in more reve- 
nue than they would bring in as the bill 
now stands. Nevertheless the adminis- 
tration said that the bill, which, all 
things considered, would still bring in 
around $120 million in increased reve- 
nues if it were passed, would not bring 
in the necessary revenues if it were 
loaded down with amendments of the 
nature described. The amendment 
adopted yesterday would eliminate about 
$100 million of the revenue which would 
otherwise be brought in. If the present 
amendment were adopted, far from be- 
ing a bill which would bring in revenue 
to the Government, it would be a bill 
which would lose the Government more 
than if no bill at all were passed, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. It would lose $276 
million. 

Mr. LONG. If the taxes scheduled to 
expire were permitted to expire, the loss 
of revenue would not be so great as it 
would be under this bill if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois were 
accepted. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Continuance of the 
taxes covered by this amendment are 
definitely a part of the administration 
proposal. 

Mr. LONG. If this bill were loaded 
down with so many tax reductions that 
the President felt compelled to veto it, 
with the result that the bill would not 
go into effect, we would be in the posi- 
tion that all the desirable tax relief 
which the bill contains, such as the re- 
duction in the tax on admissions and 
various other forms of tax relief, would 
be cast aside by reason of the fact that 
the bill would not become law. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct, I thank him for what he 
has said. If we jeopardize the bill by 
loading it any further with costly 
amendments, we shall be jeopardizing all 
the good in the bill—and there is much 
good in it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Colorado and other Senators on his side 
of the question do not intend to use all 
the time allotted to his side, will he yield 
3 minutes to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time have I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The Senator 
from Colorado has 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield time to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was under 
the impression that the administration 
favored the bill as it came over from the 
House. Is that the Senator’s under- 
standing? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should not say that 
the administration completely favored 
the bill. I have said that it favored the 
particular thing we are talking about 
anw, the continuance of certain specific 

es. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I Should like 
to clarify that point, because I discussed 
this subject with some of the leaders on 
the other side. I was under the im- 
pression that the bill was favored by the 
administration as it came from the 
House. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, My impression of the 
showing which was made before our 
committee was that the administration 
was not tearing itself to pieces in oppo- 
sition to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
administration have a position on the 
bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The administration’s 
position is definitely that the particular 
tax we are talking about should be con- 
tinued. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am talk- 
ing about the entire bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator 
speaking of the remainder of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am talk- 
ing about the bill as it came from the 
House. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The administration 
would rather not have such a large cut 
in excise taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then it is 
fair to say that the administration is 
opposed to the bill as it came from the 
House, is it not? 

Mr. I think there is an 
in-between place. Does it favor or does 
it oppose? I do not think it is happy 
about all the reductions in the bill before 
us, and it certainly is not happy over 
proposed reductions of this kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the ad- 
ministration recommended any reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not expressly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it fair, 
then, to assume that it does not favor 
any reductions, and that if it did it would 
have recommended them? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that the 
administration has little enthusiasm 
about the reductions in this bill, and defi- 
nitely is in favor of continuing this par- 
ticular tax. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then it 
would be fair to say, would it not, that 
the administration has no enthusiasm 
whatever about the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator can 
take that further jump; but, as I previ- 
ously stated, I did not get the impression 
that the administration was tearing it- 
self to pieces over the other features of 
the bill as it came to the Senate. But 
now we have a $275 million a year addi- 
tion to the loss of revenue. Yesterday 
we added another $100 million. When 
the Senator from Illinois gets through 
with this amendment, regardless of the 
outcome, he will be here with several 
more amendments; and I am quite sure 
the administration will be opposed to 
them. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I have no desire to act as 
a spokesman for the administration or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but I may 
say this: That I talked with the Secretary 
of the Treasury today, and he told me 
that he is unalterably opposed to any re- 
ductions whatever in these excise taxes, 
and he authorized me, if necessary, to 
state so on the fioor of the Senate, be- 
cause I expect to offer, as a cosponsor 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], an amendment to eliminate 
these deductions. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is opposed to the deductions, 
and I assume the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury speaks for the President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I, too, have talked 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
talked with him only with respect to the 
pending amendments, and he is opposed 
to them. 

Mr. BYRD. He told me he was op- 
posed to these deductions in revenue that 
amount to $912 million, as they came 
over from the House in the House bill, 
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and he testified to that effect before the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe he did 
testify to that effect, but I did not get 
the impression that he was enthusiasti- 
cally in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Senators vote on bills, 
and sometimes they do not have much 
enthusiasm for them either. Senators 
vote either “yea” or “nay.” Just because 
a man does not tear his shirt, as the 
Senator says, we can still say that he is 
opposed, and the Secretary so stated. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that under 
the Constitution the Senate, in an 
amending capacity, and the House in an 
originating capacity, handle tax bills. I 
am delighted to have the advice of the 
administration. I took it from the pre- 
ceding administration too, although I did 
not always follow it; and I can always 
follow or not follow the present admin- 
istration’s advice. It is perfectly ap- 
parent from the vote in the House that 
only three Members opposed the bill. It 
seems to me that this is a bill that should 


pass. 

Mr. BYRD. Why should it pass? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. For the reasons I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. BYRD. If it is a bad bill it should 
not pass. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not presume to 
say that only three Members of the House 
were right and that all the other Mem- 
bers of the House were wrong. 

Mr. BYRD. The reason only three 
Members of the House voted against it is 
that when the vote was taken it was not 
only a vote on the question of the re- 
duction in revenues, but also to extend 
excise taxes which are scheduled to ex- 
pire on April 1. 

That is why only three Members voted 
against the bill. The Senate has a 
chance to separate the bill. It can con- 
tinue the taxes that will expire on April 

1, and eliminate reductions in excise 
taxes. The House did not have such an 
opportunity. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate will have 
an opportunity also, soon, to vote against 
an amendment which strikes directly at 
the extension of taxes for a year. 

Mr.BYRD. The Senator should make 
it clear on what the House voted. The 
House did not vote on the single proposi- 
tion of a reduction in revenue occasioned 
by the reduction in excise taxes. The 
House voted on the combined bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. In this case certainly the 
total amount of the extensions of excise 
taxes amounted to more than the losses. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am now talking in 
favor of that principle. I say we should 
defeat the pending amendment for that 
reason. 

Mr. BYRD. I am not talking about 
the pending amendment; I am talking 
about the way the House voted, and why 
only three Members of the House voted 
against the bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It may be a very per- 
suasive reason. 

Mr. BYRD. If the bill could have 
been separated in the House undoubt- 
edly there would have been a different 
vote on it in the House. Mr. President, 
I did not intend to involve myself in this 
discussion. However, it does seem to me 
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that someone should state clearly and 
unequivocally the position of the ad- 
ministration on this subject. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have already tried 
to do so. 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, who is the Republican leader in 
the Senate, is not willing to make any 
concrete or concise statement I will say 
that Mr. Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, told me that he was opposed 
to these reductions. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Secretary of the 
Treasury told me today that he is un- 
alterably opposed to this and similar 
amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. Has the Senator from 
Colorado asked the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether he is opposed to the 
other deductions? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ihave not asked him 
that, but from listening to his testimony 
I concluded that he was telling us what 
he thought. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. ROBERT- 
SON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I promised to yield 
some time to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. I would suggest that the 
Senator yield first to other Senators. 
He needs the time, and he is very short 
of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The minority 
leader has propounded a question to me 
earlier today. It was whether in my 
judgment the administration was in sup- 
port of all the provisions of the pending 
bill. I believe I indicated to the minor- 
ity leader that there was no great en- 
thusiasm for the legislation with respect 
to some of the cuts, but I did express the 
opinion that it was my judgment, from 
the information I had, that a bill sub- 
stantially in the form as it passed the 
House would be enacted into law by the 
signature of the President. That is my 
very strong impression. I do not believe 
I have heard anything to the contrary 
since gaining that impression. 

Of course, no bill is ever passed by 
both Houses of Congress in precisely the 
form in which a Democratic administra- 
tion or a Republican administration 
would like to have it passed. Congress 
must weigh all the factors with regard 
to proposed legislation. Congress has a 
legislative responsibility. However, I 
certainly had the very strong impression: 
that a bill in substantially the form in 
which it passed the House would be 
signed by the President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield for an observation? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader has quoted a 
statement which he made to me. In 
doing so he went into somewhat more de- 
tail on the floor than he did in our pri- 
vate conservation. 

The question which I propounded to 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
which I now propound to the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, is this: In his opinion, does the 
President favor the bill that came from 
the House? 

Mr. President, we have heard much 
said about the Eisenhower tax program. 
We have heard the President of the 
United States on television take his mes- 
sage to the country. I am told by some 
Members of the Senate that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is opposed to the 
bill as passed by the House. When I re- 
ceived that information, I thought it 
only fair to go to the majority leader, as 
I did, and ask him whether in his opinion 
the President favors the bill as passed by 
the House. 

The majority leader replied to me in 
the affirmative. I believe that is a cor- 
rect statement of what the majority 
leader told me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I expressed the 
opinion also the President would sign 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We did not 
discuss the question of the signing of the 
bill. I asked the majority leader whether 
he believed the President favored the 
bill, and the Senator from California 
said that in his opinion the President 
favored it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry that the 
time has run out and that I cannot yield 
further. If the other amendments are 
pursued, I shall be very glad to yield on 
the time allowed to me on those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry I cannot 
yield further. I understand my time has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Chair stated 
that the Senator has 2 minutes remain- 
ing 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well. I yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wish to con- 
cur in what the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] stated. I spoke to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury yesterday after- 
noon. He said he was opposed to the re- 
ductions proposed in the pending bill. I 
assume he was speaking for the Presi- 
dent. 

I may say further that in the confer- 
ence which was held in the office of the 
Senator from Colorado, and at which the 
Republican Members of the Senate and 
the Secretary of the Treasury were pres- 
ent, the Secretary of the Treasury like- 
wise expressed his opposition to the re- 
ductions contained in the pending bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In a moment I shall 
be happy to yield, if I have some time 
remaining. First, I wish to confirm 
what the majority leader has stated. I 
have never had any information that this 
bill will be vetoed if it passes in the 
form in which it left the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That ques- 
tion has not been raised, I may say to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am raising it now. 
There are no ifs, buts, or maybes about 
it. I want to leave it crystal clear on 
the record that so far as this particular 
amendment now pending before us is 
concerned, and the similar amendments 
that we will probably consider today, the 
administration is completely opposed to 
them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Did the ad- 
ministration also take a definite stand 
on the bill as reported by the committee? 

Mr. . Ido not know. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator be kind enough to find out? 
The Senator has stated that he would 
be glad to have the advice of the admin- 
istration, but we do not know what that 
advice is. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am acting as one 
Senator, and not as a stooge for anyone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have stated what 
I believe to be the attitude of the ad- 
ministration toward the business before 
us—that, as the bill came from the 
House, the bill will not be vetoed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Colorado believe that he 
would be acting as a stooge for someone 
by giving us information on the Presi- 
dent’s tax program? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Texas puts me in the position of run- 
ning around to the White House or tele- 
phoning to the White House and stooging 
in order to get that kind of information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have told the Sen- 
ate as much as I know about it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
30 seconds in which to ask 1 question 
of the Senator from Colorado, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Virginia may proceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does the Senator 
from Colorado feel that, notwithstanding 
the amendments which have already 
been adopted, the bill is substantially 
the bill that came from the House? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not believe it 
is. I do not believe it is. I think we 
have gone too far already; and if we go 
through with these amendments, my 
guess is we will have created a monster 
acceptable neither to the House nor to 
the White House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment for the reasons 
Ishall state. Ifeel that the amendment 


which was agreed to yesterday was 
agreed to because, as was pointed out by 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
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(Mr. CAPEHART], it was believed to be im- 
portant to increase the purchasing 
power of people and to provide, so far 
as possible, employment for those who 
are out of work, and the amendment 
would afford an inducement to greater 
production and greater employment. It 
is certainly true that today the automo- 
bile industry is not in a healthy economic 
condition, save and except for a very few 
segments of it. The industry as a whole 
is running from 20 to 30 percent below 
capacity. Some automobile plants are 
operating on 2- or 3- or 4-day weeks. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I think if it 
was sound to adopt the amendment with 
reference to household appliances—and 
it was sound—it is also sound to adopt 
the amendment which will relieve, to 
some extent, the automobile industry, 
and some other industries. 

With reference to the point discussed 
by the Senator from Colorado as to the 
danger of deficit spending, I shall always 
vote against a balanced budget and for 
deficit spending when millions of my 
fellow Americans need the help that 
would flow from that type of financing, 
because the first duty of a government is 
to its people, and we should follow a 
course of action in this session which 
will put people back to work. 

I think no one can successfully deny 
that unemployment has reached a figure 
higher than it reached in the recession 
of 1949 and 1950. As to some industries, 
we have to go back to 1932 to find a fig- 
ure comparable with the unemployment 
which now exists. 

I know we have to keep our sense of 
humor, Mr. President, but, nevertheless, 
I see no humor in the remark made by 
the President of the United States in his 
press conference yesterday; in fact, he 
left my heart with a feeling of heaviness, 
when he said that this is not the time 
for a slambang program to do some- 
thing about unemployment. Heretofore, 
he promised that in March he would do 
something about it, and the time has 
come to adopt an employment program 
which will put some of our 5 million idle 
fellow Americans back to work. 

I thought it was rather amusing, 
though tragic, that after his slam- 
bang statement on the ticker, the next 
news that came over the ticker was that 
at the conclusion of his press conference 
he had left for Burning Tree. I think 
it is time for him to show more interest 
in improving conditions and less interest 
in lowering his golf score. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, ex- 
cise taxes were levied as a war measure. 
We were short of materials, and we had 
price control at that time. The excise 
taxes were levied to keep people from 
buying too much in the way of consum- 
ers’ goods. Today we have just the op- 
posite situation. There is a great deal 
of unemployment, and there is an excess 
of automobiles. There is involved a 
question of selling. We are talking 
about the price of goods which are not 
moving in the market, with the result of 
causing unemployment, 
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No one, Mr. President, has any greater 
respect than I have for the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I think he is one of the 
most capable men in this country. If I 
were choosing a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury I do not think I could pick a finer 
man or one of whom I am more fond. 
But I do not think his judgment in this 
connection is any better than my own. 
I have been in business also and have 
been on the firing line. I think it is to 
the best interests of the people of the 
United States for us to reduce excise 
taxes in order to put people back to work. 

Indiana is one of the great States 
which manufacture automobiles and a 
great many other products. There is 
much unemployment in Indiana. If the 
amendment shall be adopted, it will help 
that situation, because it will help to sell 
more goods. 

No one appreciates any more than I 
do the fact that the budget should be 
balanced, but let us balance it by reduc- 
ing expenditures. Let us not decrease 
sales, thereby increasing unemployment. 
My best judgment is that in the next 12 
months we may well collect more money 
by a 7 percent tax than by a 10 percent 
tax. We must do something to stimu- 
late sales. 

I shall vote for a reduction of 3 per- 
cent in the excise tax on automobiles and 
other products. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Green Maybank 
Anderson Griswold McCarran 
Barrett Hayden McCarthy 
Beall Hendrickson McClellan 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Bricker Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burke Hill Morse 
Bush Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd Hunt Payne 
Capehart Ives Potter 
Carlson Jackson Purtell 
Case Jenner Robertson 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kefauver Smathers 
Daniel Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kilgore Stennis 

Knowland Symington 
Dworshak Kuchel Thye 
Eastland Langer Upton 
Ellender Lehman Watkins 
Ferguson Long Welker 

Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
Gillette Mansfield Young 
Gore Martin 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
IMr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
is absent by leave of the Senate because 
of illness. 
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The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Lennon], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING 
quorum is present. 

All time for debate on the amendment 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las} on behalf of himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, may I 
ane a few minutes of my time on the 

9 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How much time does 
the Senator from Colorado have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ae from Colorado has 1 hour on the 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought that the 
time on each amendment was limited to 
30 minutes. I did not realize that the 
time on the bill was transferable to an 
3 


OFFICER. A 


MILLIKIN. I desire to speak 
Pal the bill. I am asking for 3 or 4 
minutes to speak on the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Reserving the right 
to object, and I do not say that I shall 
object—I had not realized that the time 
available for debate on a bill could be 
made available for debate on amend- 
ments, when the time for debate on 
such amendments had already been ex- 
hausted. I shall await a ruling from the 
Chair on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent agreement provides 
that the debate on any amendment or 
motion shall not exceed 60 minutes, and 
that the debate upon the bill itself shall 
be limited to not exceeding 2 hours. 
The Chair rules that the Senator from 
Colorado may use all of the hour allotted 
to his side, or as much of it as he desires. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that both sides have 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of Senators who were not in 
the Chamber earlier, I simply wish to 
say that this amendment would increase 
the tax loss in the bill before the Senate 
by $276 million. 

My second point is that the automo- 
bile interests already have received a 
1-year cutoff, when the rate presum- 
ably will be reduced from 10 percent to 
7 percent. The industry wanted that 
badly, and they got it. 

I also wish to say that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], who is ill today, I am 
sorry to say, told me and told the mi- 
nority leader to announce from the floor 
today that he is opposed to this amend- 
ment and to all other amendments which 
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would further increase the loss of rev- 
enue, unless the chairman of the com- 
mittee should decide to take an amend- 
ment to conference. The chairman of 
the committee will not take this amend- 
ment to conference. He is unalterably 
opposed to it, as is the senior Senator 
from Georgia, and as is the administra- 
tion. 

I hope the amendment will be deci- 
sively defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished mi- 
nority leader if he would yield to me an 
amount of time equal to that just taken 
hy oe distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois may use any of 
his time within 1 hour. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The time is in the 
control of the minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time was used by the 
Senator from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado used 3 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado and those who think as he does 
are in reality fighting the battles of 3 
years ago. Three years ago the danger 
was inflation. At that time there had 
been an increase in the price level dur- 
ing the preceding 9 months and there 
was substantially full employment. At 
that time taxes should have been kept 
up in order to keep prices down. 

The trouble with some gentlemen is 
that they do not realize that they are 
living in the present. The danger now 
is not inflation, because the increase in 
prices stopped 3 years ago at approxi- 
mately this time. The danger now is 
unemployment, recession, and even the 
danger of a depression. 

The purpose of those of us who are 
moving this amendment is to stimulate 
consumer buying power, so that people 
will buy more, factories will be able to 
produce more, and more and more per- 
sons will be able to find work. 

I wish our friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, would bring him- 
self up to date and deal with the present 
situation and not be fighting the battles 
of 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business, 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr, GOLDWATER] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MURRAY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is unavoidably detained on official busi- 
ness, and, if present, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 

‘is paired with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Lennon]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “yea.” 

I announce also that on this vote 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mon- 
RAY] is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ver- 
mont would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Burke Hunt Mansfield 
Capehart Jackson Maybank 
Clements Johnston, S.C. McCarran 
Douglas Kefauver Morse 
Ferguson Kilgore Neely 
Frear Langer Pastore 
Hayden Lehman Potter 
Hennings Magnuson 
Humphrey Malone 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Gillette Millikin 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Griswold Payne 
Bennett Hendrickson Purtell 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bush Hill Russell 
Butler, Md. Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Ives Smathers 
Carlson Jenner Smith, Maine 
Case Johnson, Colo, Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Stennis 
Cordon Kennedy Symington 
Daniel Kerr Thye 
Dirksen Knowland Upton 
Duff Kuchel Watkins 
Dworshak Long Welker 
Eastland Martin Wiley 
Ellender McCarthy Williams 
Pulbright McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—8 

Bridges George Murray 
Chavez Goldwater Sparkman 
Flanders Lennon 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Dovclas, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call up the third of the proposed 
amendments, designated ‘3-23-54-E,” 
and ask that it be read and become the 
pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, after 
line 8, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 306. Reduction of tax on radio and tele- 
vision receiving sets. 

(a) Reduction of tax: That portion of sec- 
tion 3404 (relating to manufacturers’ excise 
tax on radio and television receiving sets, 
phonograph records, and musical instru- 
ments) which precedes subsection (a) there- 
of is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“There shall be imposed upon the articles 
enumerated in subsections (a) and (b) (in- 
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cluding in each case parts or accessories 
therefor sold on or in connection with the 
sale thereof) sold by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer a tax equivalent to 5 
percent of the price for which sold, and upon 
the articles enumerated in subsections (c) 
and (d) sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer a tax equivalent to 10 percent 
of the price for which sold:”. 

(b) Floor stocks refund: Subchapter A of 
chapter 29 (relating to manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 


“Sec. 3416. Floor stocks refund on radio and 
television receiving sets and 
phonographs, 

“(a) In general: Where before April 1, 
1954, any article subject to the tax imposed 
by section 3404 (a) or section 3404 (b) has 
been sold by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer, and is held on such date by a 
dealer and has not been used and is intended 
for sale, there shall be credited or refunded 
(without interest) to the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer an amount equal to the 
difference between the tax paid by such man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer on his sale 
of the article and the tax applicable to the 
sale of such article on and after April 1, 1954, 
if such manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter— 

“(1) has paid such amount as reimburse- 
ment to the dealer who held such article on 
April 1, 1954; and 

“(2) files claim for such credit or refund 
before August 1, 1954. 

“(b) Definition of dealer: As used in this 
section, the term ‘dealer’ includes a whole- 
saler, jobber, distributor, or retailer. For 
the purposes of this section, an article shall 
be considered as ‘held by a dealer’ if title 
thereto has passed to such dealer (whether 
or not delivery to him has been made), and 
if for purposes of consumption title to such 
article or possession thereof has not at any 
time been transferred to any person other 
than a dealer. 

“(c) Limitation on eligibility: No person 
shall be entitled to credit or refund under 
this section unless he has in his possession 
such evidence of the inventories with respect 
to which he has made the reimbursements 
described in subsction (a) as may be re- 
quired by regulations prescribed under this 
section. 

“(d) Penalties and administrative proce- 
dures: All provisions of law, including pen- 
alties, applicable in respect of the taxes im- 
posed under section 3404 (a) and 3404 (b) 
shall, insofar as applicable and not inconsist- 
ent with this section, be applicable in re- 
spect of the credits and refunds provided for 
in this section.” 

On page 10, line 9, strike out “306” and 
insert “307.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illi- 
nois and other Senators, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I shall 
not speak long on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield myself such 
time as may be necessary. 

It is not my intention to speak at 
great length on the amendment, but I 
should like to call attention to pages 
3765 and 3766 of the Recorp of yester- 
day, which lies on the desks of the Sen- 
ators. The tabulation contained in the 
Recor sets forth the present condition 
of the radio and television industry as 
evidenced in the employment figures of 
a number of leading plants. In brief, 
the figures show that out of a normal 
complement of 48,140 workers in 34 
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plants, at the present time there have 
been layoffs of a little less than 12,000, 
or 1 decrease of employment of 25 per- 
cen 

If we go into the details, we find the 
following: 

The Philco Co., which I believe has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia, has laid 
off 1,000 men, out of a normal comple- 
ment of 8,000. 

In the IRC plant in Philadelphia, there 
has been a layoff of 900 men, out of a 
normal complement of 1,500. 

In the Magnetic Winding Co. plant 
there has been a layoff of 300 men out 
of a normal complement of 800. 

In the Philadelphia Insulated Wire 
Co., a small firm, there has been a layoff 
of 80 men, out of a normal complement 
of 230. In that company even 20-year 
seniority employees are being laid off. 

We find, further, that in the Photo- 
switch Co, there have been layoffs of 700 
men, out of a normal complement of 
1,000. 

In the National Co. there have been 
layoffs of 500, out of a normal comple- 
ment of 1,000. 

In the Clarostat Co. there have been 
layoffs of 550, out of a normal comple- 
ment of 1,000. 

In the Sylvania Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
there have been layoffs of 800, out of a 
normal complement of 2,200, and fur- 
ther reductions there are expected. 

In the Philharmonic Radio & TV Co., 
a small firm, 50 have been laid off out 
of a normal complement of 200. 

In the Bendix Co., 160 have been laid 
off, out of a normal complement of 300. 

In the case of the Video Products Co., 
a small concern, 150 have been laid off, 
out of a normal complement of 225, and 
that has been going on since April 1953. 

We also find that in the case of the 
Ward Lumber Co, 150 have been laid off, 
out of a normal complement of 1,100. 

In the General Instrument Co.’s plant 
1,200 have been laid off, out of a normal 
complement of 1,500, and further reduc- 
tions are expected. 

In the Micamold Co.’s plant 250 have 
been laid off, out of a normal comple- 
ment of 900, and an additional 150 men 
are working only 32 hours a week. 

In the Leonard Electric Co.’s plant 180 
have been laid off, out of a normal com- 
plement of 250, although it should be 
noted that 75 have been recalled. 

We find that in the American Measur- 
ing Co.'s plant there have been 245 
layoffs, out of a normal complement of 
275. 

In the Hammarlund Co. there have 
been 100 layoffs, out of a normal comple- 
ment of 500. 

In the RCA Co., of Montreal, there 
have been 370 layoffs, out of a normal 
complement of 1,000. 

In the Erie Resistor Co. there have 
been 380 layoffs, out of a normal com- 
plement of 1,245. 

At another Philco plant there have 
been 500 layoffs, out of a normal com- 
plement of 1,300. 

Another Philco plant was completely 
closed in February of this year. 

The RCA plant in Cincinnati has laid 
off 600 persons, out of a normal comple- 
ment of 1,800, and those layoffs have 
occurred since October 1953, with the 
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plant being completely closed for 3 weeks 
in December. 

We also find that the Huntingburg, 
Ind., General Electric plant has laid off 
230 men, out of a normal complement 
of 450. 

The General Electric Co.’s plant at Tell 
City has laid off 59 men, out of a normal 
complement of 1,784. 

The Mallory Co. has laid off 600 men, 
out of a normal complement of 3,000. 

The Warwick Manufacturing Co. has 
laid off 300 men, out of a normal com- 
plement of 400. 

There are numerous other plants not 
mentioned in the above analysis where 
the reductions in the working force have 
been many. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois believe the serious amount of 
unemployment existing in that particu- 
lar industry can be explained on the 
ground of inventory readjustment, as 
suggested by our good friend the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] this 
afternoon? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is an inventory 
readjustment, it is caused by the fact 
that consumer demand in terms of quan- 
tities has been relatively slight, in com- 
parison with the quantities produced, so 
that inventories have been accumulat- 
ing. The phrase “inventory readjust- 
ment,” like many overcoats, covers a 
multitude of sins. It simply means that 
at the prices charged the quantity de- 
manded has not been sufficient to absorb 
the quantities produced. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator from Illi- 
nois inclined to agree with me that the 
situation indicates a decided loss of pur- 
chasing power in the United States, on 
the part of persons who previously had 
been buying radios and television sets? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Undoubtedly that is 
true; and consumer durables and farm 
equipment were hit first. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois agree with me that those of us 
who are pointing out the rising unem- 
ployment in the Nation, which now ex- 
ceeds that in the period 1949-50, and, 
for example, has reached approximately 
8 percent in the railroad industry, and in 
a great many of the other basic indus- 
tries amounts to anywhere from 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent—are not asking the 
American people to look through smoked 
glasses, as the Senator from Kansas sug- 
gested this afternoon, but are asking 
them to face some economic facts in 
connection with the employment 
situation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is entirely correct. I have never 
regarded the ostrich as the wisest of 
birds, because when danger arises, it is 
the habit of the ostrich, according to the 
proverb, to hide his head in the sand, so 
as not to be able to see the danger then 
existing. This is what our Republican 
friends are now doing. 
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It seems to me that, instead, we should 
do what a sound doctor does; we should 
try to diagnose the patient's condition, 
and we should report precisely what the 
condition is. That is what the Senator 
from Oregon, the Senator from Illinois, 
and some others of us have been trying 
to do for, lo, these many weeks. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. NEELY. A moment ago the Sena- 
tor stated the number of persons who 
had recently become unemployed. Let 
me invite attention to some additional 
relevant facts and figures which indi- 
cate the deplorable increase of distress 
under the present administration. 

In March 1952 12,000 West Virginians 
were certified for the receipt of surplus 
Government commodities. 

In March 1953, the first year of the 
Eisenhower administration, the number 
was 30,000. In March 1954, the second 
Eisenhower year, these certified persons 
were 90,105. But for next month, April 
1954, the certification of needy West 
Virginians is for the shocking number— 
119,130. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is about 10 
times as many as 2 years ago. 

Mr. NEELY. That is certainly and 
sadly true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
those facts deserve to be considered very 
carefully, and should not be tossed off 
with the witticisms and ridicule which 
some eminent Members of the Senate 
have displayed in trying to discuss this 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield 2 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In support of the 
amendment which has been submitted by 
the Senator from Illinois, I desire to 
point out that, as of today, it is officially 
reported by the Government that car 
loadings are off 13 percent; that the steel 
industry is down to 68 percent of capac- 
ity; that railroad unemployment has 
risen to 8 percent, with more and more 
railroad workers being laid off each 
week; that the total unemployment—as 
I said earlier this afternoon—has become 
greater than it was in 1949-50. 

In fact, I am satisfied that if we take 
into account not only the persons who 
are entirely out of employment, but also 
those persons who are on 2-, 3-, or 4- 
Gays-a-week employment and the per- 
sons who have experienced so-called tem- 
porary layoffs, but with no date of re- 
turn being fixed, although they are not 
included in the Government statistics 
as being unemployed, we shall find that 
today unemployment in the United 
States amounts to more than 5 million. 
When that point is reached, it becomes 
the duty of the Government to take some 
action to afford help to Americans who 
do not have the wherewithal to feed their 
families. We must take measures to in- 
crease employment, so as to increase the 
purchasing power of families whose 
breadwinners are at present unemployed. 

That is why I point out the fallacy of 
the argument that in such an emergency, 
deficit spending may be dangerous, I 
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happen to believe that in such an hour 
we ought to engage in deficit spending 
and thereby enable people to get back on 
the tax rolls, by reason of wages received, 
so that they can pay into the Treasury 
of the United States taxes which will 
never be paid so long as they are unem- 
ployed. In fact, so long as they are un- 
employed, the tax burden of the people 
who are employed is increased. 

The unemployment situation cannot 
be laughed off by this administration. 
It is a serious thing for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to say, as he said in a tele- 
vision program the other day—and I 
paraphrase him—that it is not yet time 
to take any action, but that we should 
wait longer. 

President Eisenhower, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the spokesmen for 
the administration on the floor of the 
Senate ought not tell the 5 million Amer- 
icans who are today unemployed that 
we ought to wait somewhat longer before 
we proceed with a program which will 
put them back to work by increasing the 
purchasing power of the consumers of 
America. 

This amendment is a step in that di- 
rection. In my judgment, if we really 
want to help the unemployed in this in- 
dustry, in which as the Senator from 
Illinois has shown, there is a large per- 
centage of unemployment at the present 
time, we will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 
may bring forward additional evidence, 
I should like to cite figures showing a 
decrease in production of radio sets and 
television sets. My figures are drawn 
from the Survey of Current Business, 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce, for March 1954, page 34. I may 
say that I submitted these figures yester- 
day to the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BusH] who questioned them. After 
he looked at them I did not hear him ex- 
press any further question about their 
accuracy. 

In the field of radio sets the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that in Feb- 
ruary 1953, 1,192,000 were produced. I 
am reading to the nearest thousand. 
In January of 1954, 872,000 were made. 
We telephoned to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which gave us figures for Feb- 
ruary 1954, undoubtedly derived from 
the Department of Commerce. The fig- 
ure for February 1954, was 760,000, as 
compared to 1,192,000 for February 1953, 
a . of 432,000, or nearly 40 per- 
cent. 

In the field of television sets, produc- 
tion in February of 1953, to the nearest 
thousand, was 731,000; in January of 
1954, 421,000; in February of 1954, 430,- 
000, or a decrease of 300,000, or almost 40 
percent, according to my computations. 
I submit, therefore, that this is one of 
the industries which has been most se- 
verely hurt. 

I do not know whether the eminent 
and distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance wishes to discuss this 
issue or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas], for himself and other 
Senators, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment would involve a revenue loss 
of $80 million. The situation is very in- 
teresting statistically. I read from the 
Survey of Current Business for March 
1954: 

Retail sales of television sets in January 
were only moderately below December, a de- 
cline much less than seasonal, and were con- 
siderably above the year-ago volume. The 
combination of high purchases and reduced 
output in January brought a marked decline 
in stocks of television sets at all levels of 
distribution. In the aggregate, they were 
down nearly one-third from the peak in 
October 1953, though still one-fourth higher 
than a year ago. In contrast, the position 
of radios continued unfavorable with regard 
to both sales and inventories. 


I think we all know, without elabora- 
tion, the difficulties under which the 
radio business, as distinguished from the 
television business, has been laboring. I 
invite attention to a fact which I think 
is common knowledge to all of us, 
namely, that a great many people—I do 
not know how many, and I do not know 
of anyone who could tell—are not buy- 
ing television sets at the present time 
because they feel that one of these days, 
color television will come into use, and 
they are not spending their money until 
that day comes. 

In 1951 $146 million of revenue was de- 
rived from these articles. In 1952 the 
revenue was $134,500,000, a substantial 
decrease. If one became scared and 
panicky every time there was a decrease, 
a decrease in terms of revenue from $146 
million to $134 million would produce 
very anxious concern. 

What happened the next year? In 
1953 this industry produced a revenue 
of $178 million. I mention these things 
to show that there is some up and down 
movement in the industry, and that a 
drop is not necessarily a catastrophe. 

The articles which are covered by this 
amendment are now taxed at a 10-per- 
cent rate. A 10-percent rate is, I think, 
clearly a survival rate. Anyone who says 
that a 10-percent rate is not a survival 
rate has a heavy burden to show what 
would be a survival rate. This amend- 
ment provides for a reduction from 10 
percent to 5 percent. Can anyone say 
that that would bring about the salvation 
of the industry, or those segments of the 
industry which are in trouble or have 
been in trouble? I suggest that 10 per- 
cent represents the level which was de- 
termined by the House Ways and Means 
Committee to be a level to which all ex- 
cises should be brought. 

I remind the Senate again that that 
theory was adopted by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and we are hopeful 
that many of the excess excise taxes will 
be brought down to 10 percent. 

I have read from a trade publication 
on the subject of how the business 
stands. I do not intend to pursue these 
figures at great length, but I remind Sen- 
ators that in January of 1954, 872,000 
radio units were sold. In January of 
1952, only 632,000 units were sold. 

In the month of February 1954, 769,000 
radio units were sold, as against 759,000 
in February 1952. In terms of television 
sets, in January of 1954, 421,000 units 
were sold, as against 405,000 units in 
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January 1952. In February 1954, which 
is as far as we can go with the figures, 
427,000 were sold, as against 409,000 in 
1952. 

I think those figures show that per- 
haps there has been some exaggeration 
of the disasters which have confronted 
the business. 

I repeat that the pending amendment 
involves a loss of $80 million of revenue. 
The amendment is definitely opposed by 
the administration; it is definitely op- 
posed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance; and 
it is definitely opposed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, and the 
amendment will not be taken to confer- 
ence. 

I hope it will be decisively defeated. 
We have had from the Senator from 
Illinois an amendment which reduces 
the revenue on household appliances by 
$103 million, and we have had an amend- 
ment to reduce the revenue still further 
by $276 million in an amendment which 
the Senate has just now defeated. The 
pending amendment involves $80 mil- 
lion, and there are other amendments 
to come. 

I am merely making the point that, 
taking these reductions singly or in com- 
bination, they have no relation to the 
former preachment of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in behalf of a bal- 
anced budget. 

I suggest that the pending amendment 
be decisively defeated, as was the other 
amendment. If no Senator desires me to 
yield him time, I am willing to have a 
vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I ask one question of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I should like to 
ask a question on one point in the bill 
about which I have received numerous 
queries. On horseracing and dogracing 
the excise tax is left at 20 percent, while 
on other sporting activities the excise 
tax has been reduced by 10 percent. 
Would the Senator from Colorado be 
willing to give an explanation on that 
point? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
is correct. There was considerable opin- 
ion—sufficient opinion in the Committee 
on Finance to carry the viewpoint—that 
we could not justify maintaining taxes 
on some things and granting a reduction 
in taxes on horse racing and dog racing, 
which under almost any theory, no mat- 
ter how much one may love those sports, 
cannot be considered as an indispensable 
necessity for the people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time to the Senator from Min- 
nesota as he may desire to take. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not take very long. The distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] mentioned the number of tel- 
evision units sold in 1952 and in 1954. 
He fails, however, to take into consid- 
eration the large expansion which has 
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taken place in television outlets, which 
is also very pertinent to the consumer 
purchasing of television units. 

I do not believe there is any doubt at 
all that the television and radio industry 
has suffered, along with other indus- 
tries. I believe what the Senator from 
Illinois has in mind, as do those of us 
who have cosponsored some of his 
amendments, is what is commonly called 
a flexible or compensatory fiscal policy. 

There are honest differences of opin- 
ion about it, and I do not believe it is a 
subject that should be argued as a doc- 
trinaire theory. There is involved a 
question of judgment. 

I recall that in 1931 the budget was 
balanced. There is one thing to be said 
to the eternal credit of former President 
Hoover, and that is that he did balance 
the budget. Of course, the whole coun- 
try was unbalanced, but he did balance 
the budget, though everyone's private 
budget was out of balance, and the coun- 
try was practically standing sideways on 
souplines, bearing down from the left 
and the right. 

What are we talking about, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Again I say there is a difference 
of opinion between men of sincerity and 
good judgment—I hope. However, what 
we are talking about is the question of 
when the Government of the United 
States, by its monetary and fiscal policy, 
should take action. Should we wait un- 
til there are 6 million unemployed? 

The question is very pertinent. The 
President of the United States has made 
it crystal clear that when he believes 
the situation is sufficiently aggravated 
he will take, as he said, energetic and 
positive action. 

In February he said he might do it in 
March, if conditions should be any worse 
in March. Mr. President, things are 
worse in March. Five hundred and 
sixty-three thousand more people are 
unemployed in March than were unem- 
ployed in February. The President now 
says he will wait until May. I am not 
going to criticize the President too much 
for his untimely delay. I will say, how- 
ever, that there is no doubt that the 
administration expects, at least accord- 
ing to its pronouncements, some day, 
some time, in, we hope, the not too dis- 
tant future, to take action if economic 
conditions become too bad. 

What are we on this side of the aisle 
suggesting? What do the proponents 
of the amendment say? We simply say 
that when we see unemployment rise 
from slightly more than 2 million in 
December to more than 4 million in 
March, plus the underemployed or tem- 
porary employed or part-time employed, 
that perhaps now is the time to act. 

I believe it is far more important to 
have a tax policy which permits an in- 
dividual to have income to spend as he 
or she sees fit than it is to have a grandi- 
ose scheme of public works in effect. 
There may be a time when we need 
both of them, but so long as we have a 
choice, so long as we have an opportu- 
nity to choose, it appears to me that in 
taxation we have a better choice. 

There is no contradiction whatever 
with respect to the integrity of the posi- 
tion or, as someone has stated, the con- 
sistency of the Senator from Illinois 
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IMr. Doveras] and other Senators, in- 
cluding the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota.: 

We favored excise taxes and favored 
high taxes in a period of full employ- 
ment, of inflation, and of insured heavy 
expenditures. We favored high taxes 
and we favored excise taxes at a time 
when we had to put the brakes on pur- 
chasing power, in order to control or 
regulate the economy, so as not to have 
full-scale or wildcat inflation. 

What is the situation now, Mr. Pres- 
ident? It may not have trickled down 
to the banks of the Potomac. From what 
I read in the newspapers it has not. 
However, I shall make a practical sug- 
gestion to some of the spokesmen of the 
administration. Iread in the newspaper 
the other day that Secretary Weeks 
spoke in Canada recently. He said that 
everything was wonderful, and that the 
economy was in fine shape. Mr. Weeks 
may have an insight into matters which 
the rest of us do not have. I have talked 
to a few people, and I do not believe that 
is the case. I am of the opinion that 
the time to take preventive action is 
before a situation grows to very serious 
proportions. 

Again I say to our able and distin- 
guished and fine friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado, that it is not a mat- 
ter of opinion. We say these are the 
facts. It is a matter of trying to form 
an honest judgment as to what ought to 
be done now. I am of the opinion that 
the amendments offered will provide an 
incentive, and in the long run may very 
well bring a greater revenue into the 
Treasury. 

I think we made it clear the other 
day that there is no point in putting a 
tax on an article that does not sell. The 
only time an excise tax will bring in 
any revenue is when the goods on which 
the tax is levied are sold. 

When the figure of $80 million is used, 
that figure is predicated on the assump- 
tion that the rate of sales will be equal 
to the rate of sales in 1953. There is 
no evidence today which indicates that 
the rate of sales will be as large. I say 
to the Senator from Colorado that if he 
believes sales will be at the rate of 1953, 
let him go to any television store in 
Washington and find out, or let him go 
to any radio or television factory and 
find out. 

I am somewhat disturbed that the loss 
of revenue is calculated on a basis which 
has no relevancy to the facts in the first 
3 months of 1954. The first 3 months 
of 1954 show no upturn in the economy 
such as occurrtd in 1953. Incidentally, 
the fourth quarter of 1953 was on the 
downgrade. 

Finally I wish to make one other 
point, and that is that a balanced budget, 
which has been the objective of the 
Government for a considerable period of 
time, remains the objective of every 
economy. The question is, How are we 
to accomplish it? In a free nation such 
as ours, with representative government, 
we would have a difficult time in bal- 
ancing the budget at a time when the 
economy is on the skids. I have fre- 
quently said that the surest way to ob- 
tain revenue for the Government is to 
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have business prosperity and relatively 
full employment. 

Mr. President, the $80 million of reve- 
nue which may be lost, according to the 
estimate of the Senator from Colorado, 
may very well be made up by the with- 
holding taxes upon people who are re- 
employed and by the corporation taxes 
upon businesses which will have more 
business than they now enjoy. So it is 
not a matter of black and white; it is 
not a matter of no revenue or $80 mil- 
lion; it is a matter of judgment as to 
whether there will be a loss of $80 million 
in revenue or whether we may pick up 
more revenue by this sort of an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
proposal of the Senator from Illinois, and 
I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. How much time 
remains on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 23 minutes. 
The Senator from Illinois has 7 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do Senators desire 
@ quorum call and to continue the de- 
bate, or are they prepared to vote at this 
time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may want 1 or 2 
minutes to speak for the benefit of Sena- 
tors who will come into the Chamber. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is it 
agreeable to the Senator from Illinois to 
have a quorum call at this time, which 
will not be taken out of the time of either 
side? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
throw in all of my small contribution, 
namely 7 minutes. Being a poor rela- 
tive—I am sure the Senator from Colo- 
rado will contribute a larger amount out 
of his abundance—I hope my offering of 
Peter’s pence will spur the Senator from 
Colorado on to generosity. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the agreement of the managers 
on both sides of the question, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Griswold Maybank 
Anderson Hayden McCarran 
Barrett Hendrickson McCarthy 
Beall Hennings McClellan 
Bennett Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bricker Hill Monroney 
Burke Hoey orse 
Bush Holland Mundt 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Neely 
Butler, Nebr, Hunt e 
Byrd Ives Payne 
Capehart Jackson Potter 
Carlson Jenner 

Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cooper Johnston, S.C, Saltonstall 
Daniel Kefauver Schoeppel 
Dirksen Kennedy Smathers 
Douglas err Smith, Maine 
Duff re Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland 
Eastland Kuchel 
Ellender Thye 

n Lehman Upton 

Long Watkins 
Fulbright Magnuson Welker 
—_ Malone 

Mansfield Williams 
Gane Martin Young 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me 
about 2 minutes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I find I shall have 2 
minutes and yield them to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
feel that there should be a reduction in 
the tax on the items covered by the 
pending amendment. There is a great 
deal of unemployment, and this amend- 
ment will stimulate employment. I have 
said many times that excise taxes were 
applied to stop people from buying. 
That was the purpose, because there was 
a shortage of materials. Excise taxes 
were never intended to be a revenue 
measure. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have very little 
time, but I yield to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has said that 
excise taxes were levied to prevent too 
much purchasing. Does the Senator 
contend that the Congress imposed these 
taxes upon the people purely to keep 
them from purchasing? Was not the 
need for revenue a very material factor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I presume the Gov- 
ernment always needs revenue. But I 
am saying that the excise taxes were im- 
posed during a war period. The Ameri- 
can people were promised by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats that when the 
war was over, the excise taxes would be 
eliminated. I hold in my hand a speech 
which, as a Republican, I delivered, tak- 
ing to task a former President of the 
United States who was opposed to reduc- 
ing excise taxes. 

I see no reason why I should now be 
for them simply because we have a Re- 
publican President. The Republican 
Party promised the American people tax 
reduction. It promised that these taxes 
would be removed. 

The way to balance the budget is to 
reduce expenditures, not to impose taxes 
which will diminish sales and throw peo- 
ple out of work. What we should be 
doing is to be thinking about increasing 
employment. We should be doing those 
things which will employ people, because 
now, every day, more and more persons 
are losing their jobs. The proper way to 
balance the budget is to reduce expendi- 
tures, not to throw roadblocks in the way 
of making sales, because sales mean jobs, 
and jobs mean sales. I say that what 
would be done by rejecting the amend- 
ment would be deliberately to throw 
roadblocks in the way of making sales, 
which will mean throwing people out of 
work, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


time of the Senator from Indiana has 


expired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to use 2 or 3 minutes of my time. 
Do I have time left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has time remaining. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to make a 
very quick summary of what I have 
heretofore said with reference to this 
amendment. The amendment would 
cost the United States $80 million in 
revenue. It would reduce the tax from 
10 percent to 5 percent. Ten percent, I 
think, generally is considered to be a 
fair tax. 

This amendment will not, under any 
circumstances, be taken to conference. 
The amendment is strenuously disap- 
proved by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance; and, as was announced 
by the distinguished minority leader, it 
is also opposed by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Finance [Mr. GEORGE], 
who had to remain at home today, I am 
sorry to say, because of illness. 

I hope the amendment, just as was the 
fate of the preceding amendment, will 
be overwhelmingly defeated. The ad- 
ministration is opposed to the amend- 
ment. I do not think the Treasury can 
stand the addition of $80 million to the 
loss of revenue with other amendments 
to come. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from INi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] for himself and other 
Senators. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Cornon], and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Cornon] would vote “nay.” 
On this vote the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Arizona would 
each vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from New 
Mexico would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is unavoidably detained on official busi- 
ness. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness, and if present would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
is paired with the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Montana would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is paired with the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER]. If present and vot- 
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ing, the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Arizona 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Burke Humphrey Malone 
Capehart Hunt Mansfield 
Clements Jackson McCarran 
Douglas Johnston, S.C. Morse 
Eastland Kilgore Neely 
Frear Langer Pastore 
Hayden Lehman Young 
Magnuson 
NAYS—64 
Aiken Green Monroney 
Anderson Griswold Mundt 
Barrett Hendrickson Payne 
Beall Hennings Potter 
Bennett Hickenlooper Purtell 
Bricker Hoey Robertson 
Bush Holland Russell 
Butler, Md. Ives Saltonstall 
Butler,Nebr. Jenner Schoeppel 
yrd Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Case Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kennedy Stennis 
Daniel Kerr Symington 
Dirksen Knowland Thye 
Duff Kuchel Upton 
Dworshak Long Watkins 
Ellender Martin Welker 
Ferguson Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright McCarthy Wiliams 
Gillette McClellan 
Gore Millikin 
NOT VOTING—9 
Bridges Flanders Lennon 
Chavez George Murray 
Cordon Goldwater Sparkman 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Dovsctas, for himself and other Senators, 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, which is lying 
on the desk, and ask that it be read by 
the clerk, and made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to insert the following: 


TITLE VII—PERMANENT APPROPRIATION FOR 
HIGHWAY Purposes OF TAXES ON GASOLINE, 
LUBRICATING OILS, AND OTHER MOTOR FUELS 


Sec. 701. Taxes collected under sections 2450, 
3412, and 3413. 

(a) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Federal-Aid Road Act, ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), and all 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Federal-aid high- 
way trust fund created by section 702 for 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1954, a sum equal 
to the amount collected during the preced- 
ing calendar year as receipts from taxes im- 
posed by sections 2450, 3412, and 3413 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

(b) The sum authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States in the 
manner provided by law and in accordance 
with the formula set forth in section 4 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 

Sec. 702. Federal-aid highway trust fund. 

There is hereby established on the books of 
the Treasury of the United States a trust 
fund to be known as the “Federal-aid high- 
way trust fund.” There is hereby appropri- 
ated to the trust fund for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, amounts equiva- 
lent to 100 percent of the taxes (including 
interest, penalties, and additions to taxes) 
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collected under sections 2450, 3412, and 3413 
of the Internal Revenue Code. No amounts 
shall be paid out of the trust fund except 
in pursuance of appropriations authorized 
by section 701 of this act. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas were ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, before any 
action is taken on the amendment, I 
wonder if the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] will yield a couple of 
minutes to me so I may speak on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think I have the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Is not the time divided? 
I thought the Senator from Arkansas 
was asking for the yeas and nays. Be- 
fore action is taken on his amendment, 
I wished to speak a few minutes on the 
question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the able Senator 
will permit me to present my amend- 
ment, then, if the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado does not have time to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota, I 
shall be glad to allocate him time. 

Mr. THYE. I am sure the Senator 
from Colorado must have the time, be- 
cause 30 minutes has been allocated to 
each side to speak on the amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator 
from Minnesota wishes to explain my 
amendment first, I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. THYE. I certainly do not wish to 
interfere with the author of the amend- 
ment. However, the amendment has 
been read to the Senate, and, if I under- 
stood the amendment correctly, I am 
prepared to speak against it now. I do 
not care especially to speak now; I mere- 
ly desired to make certain that time 
would be allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield time to 
the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the 
amendment which has just been stated 
to the Senate by the clerk is an amend- 
ment to dedicate and earmark for high- 
way purposes revenues obtained from 
taxes on gasoline, lubricating oils, and 
other motor fuels. 

To make such a grant of an adminis- 
trative function would be absolutely 
wrong. It would lead only to misuse of 
the funds. Congress would not have 
control of the funds. They would be 
dedicated and earmarked for highway 
construction, and from that time on 
there would constantly be a question of 
trying to allocate to the States every 
dime of such tax money, regardless of 
whether a particular State would have 
sufficient State funds to match the Fed- 
eral fund or not. 

I have had some experience with ear- 
marked or dedicated funds in State gov- 
ernmental functions. Such an arrange- 
ment has always led to misuse and em- 
barrassment. For that reason, when the 
clerk stated the proposed amendment, I 
know I did not need to have the amend- 
ment explained any further to me. I 
knew exactly what the amendment pro- 
posed to do, and I knew I would have to 
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oppose it. It was for that reason that I 
rose and asked that time be allotted 
to me. 

I wish to state further that such use 
of an administrative function would not 
be sound. Anyone who has had expe- 
rience with such an arrangement would 
have to agree with that statenient. For 
the reasons I have stated, I shall oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. I assume the 
time consumed by the opposition will be 
charged to the opposition. : 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Colo- 
rado, who has control of the time, yielded 
me the time. I have not imposed on the 
time of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I stated that I as- 
sumed that was correct. 

Mr. THYE. The time was so granted; 
no assuming is necessary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should iike to discuss my amendment, if 
I can get a chance to do so. 

I did not anticipate that my amend- 
ment was going to provoke such violent 
opposition. I thought this amendment 
would be a pretty mild proposition, one 
which would at least elicit the attention 
and interest of both sides, those who wish 
taxes to be increased and those who want 
taxes to be lowered, because my amend- 
ment does neither. It does no violence 
to the bill under consideration in either 
direction. 

The amendment undertakes to correct 
an unsatisfactory condition which has 
prevailed for some years, and a condition 
which is being aggravated and growing 
worse. At its very inception, the pur- 
pose of the Federal tax on gasoline was 
to support a Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. That is why the tax was levied 
in the beginning. Subsequent to the 
imposition of the tax, we became in- 
volved in wars. The excise tax was in- 
increased, and also placed on automo- 
biles, tires, and accessories. Today we 
are collecting, frora the highway users 
of the Nation, Federal revenues in the 
amount of $2,200,000,000 I believe I am 
correct in that statement. 

In that connection I invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], who 
earlier today introduced the Federal-aid 
highway bill which was later reported by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. As I recall, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said the total revenues 
now being raised by means of taxation 
on highway users are $2,200,000,000 a 
year. Is that correct? I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
about it. That is what I understood 
him to say when he reported the bill, 
earlier today. 

Mr. MARTIN. At the present time, 
from the taxes on gasoline alone 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; I am also re- 
ferring to the taxes on tires and automo- 


biles. 
It is about $2,200,- 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Then I have stated 
the correct figure. 

Mr. President, from the gasoline tax 
and from the fuel-oil tax—which are the 
only taxes to which the amendment ap- 
Plies—the Federal Government is now 
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collecting, in round numbers, $1 billion 
a year. 

I wish to state a little of the history of 
this tax. The amendment affects and 
allocates or dedicates—whatever term 
we may wish to use in this connection— 
approximately 47 percent or 48 percent 
of all revenues we are obtaining from 
highway users, and will invest that 
money in the highways, by means of a 
highway construction program. 

I need not inform the Senate how far 
highway construction has lagged behind 
the increase in traffic and the increased 
demand for improved highways. During 
the past 5 years there has been collected 
by the Federal Government, from the 
taxes on gasoline and fuel oil, a total of 
$4,071,000,000. During the same 5 
years there has been appropriated, for 
Federal aid for highway purposes, a total 
of only $2,475,000,000. In other words, 
we are not spending on the highways— 
we are not giving Federal aid to the 
States, for construction of the Federal- 
aid highway system—as much money as 
the Federal Government is collecting 
and has been collecting in taxes on gaso- 
line and fuel oil. 

Mr. President, all I propose—and my 
proposal is in line with what the Public 
Works Committee has proposed in the 
bill which was reported to the Senate 
earlier today—is that the amount of the 
authorization be increased above the 
amount recommended in the budget. 
Under the amendment, that amount will 
be increased, in round numbers, to $1 
billion—which, in round numbers, is 
the amount of the Treasury estimated 
tax revenue from this source this year. 
The estimated tax revenue from this 
source for this year is $1,006,500,000. 

The bill reported earlier today from 
the Public Works Committee authorizes 
the appropriation for this purpose of 
$1 billion a year, for the next 2 years. 
I simply propose that we accelerate the 
road-construction program. 

Today we hear much discussion of the 
possibility of a depression. Many per- 
sons say we are now in the midst of a 
recession. Certainly we are in a period 
which everyone will acknowledge as at 
least one of readjustment. There is 
much discussion of the amount of un- 
employment and of the possibility that 
it will be necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in some fashion again to 
“prime the pump.” 

Mr. President, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment begins to “prime the pump,” 
two of the best things for the Govern- 
ment to do are the following: One is 
to help build more and better highways; 
the other is to give Federal aid for the 
construction of school buildings. At 
this session I have already introduced a 
bill for Federal aid to school construc- 
tion. I now propose that at least the 
revenue from the gasoline tax that is 
being collected from the highway users 
be allocated and earmarked for the pur- 
pose for which it is collected. 

Some have said it is dangerous to be- 
gin to earmark tax collections. Ah! Mr. 
President, when we recall the tidelands 
oil act, we find that some Members of 
the Senate who now say we must not 
earmark the revenue from the gasoline 
tax earnestly insisted on earmarking 
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those revenues for purposes of educa- 
tion, and that it would be quite all 
right to do so. : 

Mr. President, the earmarking idea is 
not original with me; on the contrary, it 
has previously been advocated in the 
Senate. Therefore, that argument 
against the amendment is not a valid 
one; it will not suffice to say that the 
amendment should be rejected simply 
because we do not wish to begin to ear- 
mark tax funds. 

Mr. President, if any of the tax funds 
collected by the Federal Government 
should be earmarked, certainly, in view 
of present highway conditions and in 
view of the increased traffic demands, 
the revenues from the gasoline tax 
should be earmarked. 

Let us bear in mind that, under the 
amendment, from 52 percent to 53 per- 
cent of the revenue now collected from 
the highway users will remain in the 
Treasury, not earmarked, not dedi- 
cated—or whatever term one may wish 
to use. That portion of the gasoline- 
tax revenue will continue to be available 
to support the other operations of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I would always be op- 
posed to the earmarking of tax funds if 
the purpose of the earmarking proposal 
bore no relationship to the basis upon 
which they were raised. However in my 
State—and I know this is true of many 
other States—the theory is that the tax 
on gasoline should be a tax on the users 
of the highway, and that the revenue 
from that tax should be used for the con- 
struction of highways. Therefore, I 
have always justified my vote in favor of 
the gasoline tax on the ground that it 
was for the purpose of building more 
highways. 

So I shall be glad to support the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, which provides that the revenue 
from the gasoline tax shall be used for 
highway purposes. 

In the past, many persons have urged 
me to vote to reduce the gasoline tax, and 
I have always replied that I would vote 
to reduce it unless we could get the Fed- 
eral Government to spend the revenue 
frrom that tax for the construction of 
highways. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, was there ever a better 
time to allocate Federal Government rev- 
enue to a better cause, which today is 
suffering because of a lack of finances 
and the appropriations which are neces- 
sary in order to carry on the type of con- 
struction program that is vitally needed? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield at this time 
to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas a question. I 
thought I heard him say that his amend- 
ment would do no violence to the finan- 
cial program of the Government, or 
something to that effect. I ask him 
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whether the amendment might do vio- 
lence to the budget of the United States, 
because, as I understand the amend- 
ment, it would have the Federal Govern- 
.ment dedicate all the tax revenue from 
the sale of gasoline—approximately $2,- 
200,000,000—will be dedicated to high- 
way purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut is in error 
about that. Under the amendment, only 
$1 billion will be authorized. 

Mr. BUSH. That is what I wished to 
ask the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. The estimate of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is that by the 
amendment approximately $1,200,000,000 
would be dedicated. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One billion dollars 
even. 

Mr. BUSH. One billion dollars even? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Les. 

Mr. BUSH. Solely from the sale of 
gasoline; is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. From the Federal 
Government’s tax on gasoline and fuel 
oil, as used on the highways. 

Mr. BUSH. The amendment has 
nothing to do with the tax on automo- 
biles, has it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Not a thing, nor 
with the tax on automobile parts or the 
tax on automobile tires. Under the 
amendment, all that revenue will remain 
in the Federal Treasury, as heretofore. 

Mr. CORDON rose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan introduced in the Senate a bill 
which would provide for the use of more 
than $2 billion a year, for highway pur- 
poses, because he felt that it would be 
necessary to use that much to keep our 
roads in good shape, and that it would 
require 15 years to complete a system of 
highways appropriate for this great 
Nation, not only for civilian use, but for 
military use. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him at that point, 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], in reporting the 
Federal aid highway bill earlier in the 
day, said that it would require $37 billion 
to place American highways in a condi- 
tion to meet the traffic needs of today. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that to 
be true. The Senator from Michigan 
would like to ask one question. If we 
earmark this fund for use only in high- 
way construction, does not the Senator 
feel that we shall be limiting ourselves 
to that fund, and placing ourselves in a 
position in which we cannot get more? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The distinguished 
Senator knows very well that we can 
appropriate any additional amount out 
of regular funds. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We want to make 
it clear today that we do not want to 
limit the amount which we feel should 
go into highway construction. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no limi- 
tation except insofar as the authoriza- 
tion is concerned. There is nothing to 
prevent further authorization for addi- 
tional amounts, and the appropriation 
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of any such amounts as may be addi- 
tionally authorized. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I share the Sena- 
tor’s views, because I believe that the gas 
and oil tax should be devoted to the im- 
provement of our highway system. If 
we cannot put it back into highways, and 
must put it into the general funds of the 
Government. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If we cannot de- 
vote it to the improvement of our high- 
way system, we ought to take off the last 
half cent which was added to the gaso- 
line excise tax. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If it is specifically 
earmarked for use on the highway sys- 
tem, it ought not to be used for the gen- 
eral expenses of Government. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We are getting 
$1,200 million in addition from other au- 
tomobile taxes, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the whole 
sum should be devoted to the purpose of 
highway improvement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I trust the Senator 
will support the amendment, because it 
is a step in the direction of his objective. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator agree 
with me that the people of the Nation 
believe, without any question of doubt, 
that gasoline sales tax money goes into 
a fund for the construction of roads? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Many of them are 
laboring under that impression. I gave 
the figures. I went back for the past 5 
years. I think the extra half cent tax 
was added in 1951. It showed up in ad- 
ditional revenues in 1952. The budget 
for this year calls for a little more than 
50 percent of the gasoline tax involved 
in this amendment. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I am wondering if the 
Senator is aware that during the past 15 
years some 14 States have written into 
their constitutions provisions which are 
almost verbatim in the language of his 
amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Quite a number of 
States have done so. I do not recall the 
exact number. 

Mr. HUNT. Is the Senator further 
aware of the fact that those States which 
do not have such a provision in their 
constitutions rather rigidly follow the 
rule that all gasoline sales tax collec- 
tions shall go into their State road 
funds? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The practice is 
generally observed. There are some 
exceptions, but they are the exception 
and not the rule. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator remem- 
ber that in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, the President said—I shall not at- 
tempt to quote him exactly—that we 
should continue the gasoline tax so that 
we can properly improve our highways, 
thus leading the Nation to believe that 
that is where the money derived from 
that tax would go? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In substance that 
is what the President said. In sub- 
stance my amendment follows every 
principle which has been expressed by 
those who are keenly interested in hav- 
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ing a national highway program and 
improving our national highway system. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator know 
that the Association of State Highway 
Officials has time after time adopted 
resolutions to the effect that the Federal 
gasoline-tax moneys should all be put 
back into road construction? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am sure that is 
true. Irrespective of whether it has 
passed one or a dozen such resolutions, I 
know that the highway users want this 
money spent on the roads. 

Mr. HUNT. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that there is a backlog of $75 
million worth of road work to do on our 
forest highways, but that each year we 
appropriate the trifling sum of $15 mil- 
lion or $20 million for that purpose? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I know that we do 
not make adequate appropriations to 
meet the needs. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator know 
that approximately the same ratio pre- 
vails with reference to the roads in our 
national parks? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am sure it does. 
They are in about the same status. 

Mr. HUNT. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that at governors’ conferences 
for years the subject of earmarking these 
moneys for this particular purpose has 
been discussed at great length? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am sure it has 
been discussed at such conferences. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. CORDON]. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. The Senator from Oregon 
has found the answer to the question 
which he had intended to ask. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Let me say, first, that the 
objective of the Senator’s amendment is 
one which many of us approve. The bill 
reported from the Senate Committee on 
Public Works today would accomplish 
the objective, but would accomplish it in 
a practical way, I think. 

Does the Senator know that if the 
money he seeks to set aside from the 
gasoline tax were apportioned under the 
language of his amendment, none of it 
would go to forest highways? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no reason 
why it cannot. 

Mr. CASE. The act of 1944 

Mr. MCCLELLAN, This money is 
handled under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Act, and all amendments to it. 

Mr. CASE. No; it is not. The Sen- 
ator’s amendment refers to section 4 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
Section 4 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944 provides only for Federal 
primary roads, Federal secondary roads, 
and the urban system. There is no 
money, under the formula in section 4 
of the act of 1944 for the interstate sys- 
tem. There is no money for forest roads. 
There is no money for park roads or for 
Indian roads. If we dedicate all this 
money to the purpose specified, what 
will become of the interstate system? 
What will become of the forest roads or 


aid highway system. Those roads are 
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a part of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem. The fact that they have been des- 
ignated as interstate highway systems 
does not remove them from the category 
of primary Federal-aid roads. They 
have never been removed from that cate- 
gory and this money would apply to 
them. 

Mr. CASE. The present law provides 
$25 million for interstate systems. The 
bill already passed by the House 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That would sim- 
ply limit that money to the Federal-aid 
interstate system. It would not prevent 
this money, or any part of it, from being 
spent on the Federal interstate system 
to which the Senator refers, because 
every one of those roads is a part of the 
Federal-aid system. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota can only read the language which 
the Senator has written in his amend- 
ment, in lines 10, 11, and 12 on page 
2, which provides that the money “shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
in the manner provided by law and in 
accordance with the formula set forth 
in section 4 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1944. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. My amendment 
would not change the formula. We do 
not want to change it. We simply want 
to make the money available for this 
particular purpose. 

Mr. CASE. Section 4 of that act pro- 
vides only for Federal primary, Federal 
secondary, and Federal urban roads. To- 
day we have another category; namely, 
interstate roads. The present law pro- 
vides $25 million for that purpose. 

Mr. M . Just a moment. 
Mr. President, I wish to reserve a little 
of my time. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Dakota a question. 
Does he contend that the roads which 
have been designated as interstat2 high- 
ways are not now a part of the present 
Federal-aid highway system? 

Mr. CASE. No; he does not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Those roads are 
included? 

Mr. CASE. The bill already passed by 
the House of Representatives as a pub- 
lic-roads bill provides $200 million for 
the interstate system, in addition to the 
amount provided for the primary sys- 
tem, the secondary system, and the 
urban system under the formula of the 
1944 act. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That bill has not 
yet become law. The roads which we 
are now proposing to designate as an 
interstate highway system have not yet 
been designated, except by some order 
or designation which is not official and 
has not heretofore been recognized by 
law. They are a part of the Federal-aid 
highway system, and this money is avail- 
able to be expended on such roads. 

Mr. WELKER and Mr. CASE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 
I 3 like to reserve 5 minutes to my- 
self. 

Mr. WELKER. I have not been in the 
Chamber at all times during the day, and 
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I would appreciate my distinguished 
friend from Arkansas stating in what 
way the gasoline-tax money is being di- 
verted from the purpose to which he 
wishes it to be devoted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say that for 
the past 5 years the Federal Government 
has collected from this tax $4,071,000,000, 
but we have appropriated from that 
amount and spent on the highways only 
$2,475,000,000 during that time. 

Mr. WELKER. What has happened 
to the remainder of the money? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It has been used 
for other purposes. What I am trying 
to do is to have at least some of the gaso- 
line tax used on the highways. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor for the 
time being. 

Mr. HAYDEN and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me some time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I should like to place 
some facts in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee. Then I 
shall yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN]. I have already 
promised to yield 5 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkansas 
is so uniformly right in the position he 
takes that when I find myself in opposi- 
tion I must pinch myself. In this case 
I have pinched myself, and I am still 
convinced that I should make some re- 
marks in opposition to his amendment. 

If we follow the precedent of allocat- 
ing revenues from a given tax to a given 
purpose, from what sources would we 
eventually obtain funds for the national 
defense and for the general operation of 
the Government? 

The distinguished Senator has pro- 
posed an amendment which I have gone 
to the desk to read. It not only proposes 
an authorization, taking that function 
from the Committee on Public Works— 
and that committee reported a bill this 
morning for $1 billion for this identical 
purpose, after the committee had care- 
fully studied the bill—but the amend- 
ment goes further and makes an appro- 
priation, thereby taking that function 
from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I have only 5 minutes. I 
prefer to make my statement first. Then 
I shall be glad to yield. 

If we carry forward the precedent— 
and it would be an important prece- 
dent—it would be administratively hope- 
less. The function of Congress in levying 
taxes is to obtain necessary revenue for 
governmental purposes from whatever 
sources it believes in its judgment to be 
most equitable and advisable. 

In turn, the disposition of the revenue 
is within the discretion of Congress, to 
appropriate to whatever functions and 
purposes which, in its judgment, are 
deemed to be advisable. 

What would we do with the revenue 
derived from the cigarette tax? Would 
we earmark it for health research, for 
cancer research, for tuberculosis re- 
search? What would we do with the tax 
derived from aviation gasoline? 
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The pending amendment proposes 
that the money derived under it be allo- 
cated to highways. Why not allocate 
the revenue derived from aviation gaso- 
line to the upkeep of airports and sky- 
ways? 

Where would such a theory lead us? 
I believe it would be a very unwise prece- 
dent to establish, and that to follow that 
path would leave the Government’s fis- 
cal problems hopelessly hampered. 

I now yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator re- 
ferred to an appropriation being made 
by the bill. Will he not concede that 
the bill is a freezing bill, and not an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. GORE. No; I shall not so con- 
cede. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask the Senator 
how $1 of the money can be expended 
under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. GORE. I shall be glad to read 
from the amendment. On page 2, line 
16, it is provided: 

There is hereby appropriated to the trust 
fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for each succeeding year 


Mr. McCLELLAN. That freezes the 
money into that fund, and every dollar 
of it would have to be appropriated by 
Congress for expenditure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Tennessee has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have agreed to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at 
Phoenix on October 20, 1953, I addressed 
a hearing before the Special Legislative 
Highway Study Committee of the Ari- 
zona State Legislature. At that time I 
placed in the records of that committee 
a statutory history of the Federal manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on gasoline, and a 
tabulation taken from the hearings of 
April 15, 1953, presided over by Repre- 
sentative McGrecor of Ohio, Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Roads of the 
House Committee on Public Works. 
The tabulation shows the amount of 
money collected from all manufacturers’ 
excise taxes relating to motor trans- 
portation and the amount of the Federal- 
aid expenditures from 1947 to 1953, in- 
clusive. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks this statutory 
history and the tabulation from the Mc- 
Gregor hearing be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HAYDEN. At that legislative 
hearing in Phoenix last October, Hon. 
Howard Pyle, the Governor of Arizona, 
made the following statements to which 
I invite the attention of the Senate as 
applicable to a consideration of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Governor PYLE. I think the whole question, 
the whole argument, as far as the States are 
concerned, as I have suggested on many oc- 
casions, would be dissipated overnight if the 
States could be assured that the money that 
is collected on gas taxes would apply to the 
roads here, in total, without diversion for 
anything else. 

* . 
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That is why I keep feeling, and so do a lot 
of other governors, that the wisest defense 
investment that this country could make as 
long as we admit that we are up to our ears 
in defense expenditures, would be to apply 
the full amount of the gasoline-tax collection 
to the public roads. 

Now I grant you, and others will make the 
same contention, that the excise taxes on 
automobile accessories that you say added 
to the gas tax runs well over $2 billion (the 
last figure I had on it was that 78 percent of 
it was being diverted) that is the total 
amount, well 78 percent 

Senator HAxbEN. Would it not be safer to 
say $2 billion, and the highways are getting 
back less than $700 million? 

Governor Prix. That is right. So the mat- 
ter has gotten to be a sore one, particularly 
out here in these corridor States, that it just 
seems incredible that between 40 to 50 per- 
cent of the total amount collected is not go- 
ing into the roads at all. 

. * . . . 

That money ought to go on one of our 
greatest single assets to the national defense 
and that is the road system and make it 
available in our hour of great crisis, 

You take Hitler, the first thing he did was 
build a terrific road system. And then he 
went on from there, and it was the answer to 
a great deal of the terrific nuisance he was 
when the time came to use it because he had 
transportation. 


The Governor of Arizona made it very 
clear that, in his opinion, if all the money 
collected as a result of Federal excise 
tax on gasoline is not devoted to the 
construction and improvement of high- 
ways, then Congress should not levy that 
tax at all, but let the States entirely take 
over all taxation of gasoline. Governor 
Pyle also stated that such a recommen- 
dation had been made by the Council of 
State Governments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
put into the Recorp the figures which I 
have on the gasoline tax for 1953. The 
total amount for 1953 was $894,000,000. 
If the diesel tax be added the total 
amount for 1953 would be $905 million. 
I understand that the estimate for 1954 
on gasoline alone, because of the increase 
in the tax, is $916 million. The estimate 
for 1954 on diesel is $20 million, making a 
total of $936 million. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The figures then avail- 
able to me were for 5 years, 1947 to 
1952. Iam glad the Senator from Mich- 
igan has supplied the figures for the 
succeeding year. In conclusion let me 
say that no one who owns an automobile 
will object to any tax on any item which 
relates to motor transportation if he 
knows that the revenue thus raised is to 
be entirely expended for the construction 
and improvement of highways. He does 
object when any of that kind of revenue 
is diverted to any other than highway 
uses, 

Exuistr 1 
STATUTORY HISTORY oF THE FEDERAL MANU- 
FACTURERS’ EXCISE TAX ON GASOLINE 

The excise tax on gasoline sold by the pro- 
ducer or importer was originally imposed by 
title IV, the manufacturers’ excise taxes, of 
the Revenue Act of June 6, 1932 (47 Stat. 
266-267, ch. 209, sec. 617) , at the rate of 1 cent 
a gallon. The taxes under title IV were to 
be effective June 21, 1932, and were to expire 
on June 30, 1934, except that the tax on gas- 
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oline (under sec. 617) was to expire on June 
30, 1933 (47 Stat. 270, ch. 209, sec. 629). 

The tax was increased to 1½ cents a gallon 
on June 16, 1933, by section 211 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and title 
IV of the Revenue Act of 1932 was extended 
to June 30, 1935, by section 212 (48 Stat. 
206, ch. 90, secs. 211, 212). 

The expiration date of June 30, 1933,” re- 
lating to the gasoline tax was repealed by an 
act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 254, ch. 96, sec. 
1), making the gasoline tax expire on June 
30, 1935. 

The tax was reduced to 1 cent a gallon by 
the Revenue Act of May 10, 1934 (48 Stat. 
764, ch. 277, sec. 603 (b)). 

Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1932, in- 
cluding the gasoline tax, was extended to 
June 30, 1937, by an act of June 28, 1935 (49 
Stat. 431, ch. 333), and to June 30, 1939, by 
an act of June 29, 1937 (50 Stat. 358, ch. 402). 

The gasoline tax of 1 cent a gallon on gas- 
oline sold by the producer or importer was 
incorporated in the Internal Revenue Code 
of February 10, 1939, among the temporary 
manufacturers’ excise taxes under section 
3412 of the Internal Revenue Code, and was 
to expire on June 30, 1939 (53 Stat. 413, 
sec. 3412, 420, sec. 3452). 

The expiration date for the excise taxes in 
IRC 3452, above, including the gasoline 
tax was extended to June 30, 1941, by the 
Revenue Act of June 29, 1939 (53 Stat. 862, 
ch. 247, sec. 1), and to June 30, 1945, by sec- 
tion 209 of the Revenue Act of June 25, 1940 
(54 Stat. 522, ch. 419, sec. 209). 

This same Revenue Act of 1940 increased 
the gasoline tax to 1½ cents a gallon under 
chapter 9A of the Internal Revenue Code, 
the defense tax for 5 years, which was to be 
in force from June 30, 1940, to July 1, 1945 
(54 Stat. 522-523, ch. 419, sec. 210). 

IRC 3452 (relating to the time limit for 
the 1932 excise taxes) was repealed by section 
501 of the Revenue Act of September 20, 1941, 
making the gasoline tax a permanent provi- 
sion of law. This same act increased the 
gasoline tax under IRC 3412 to 1% cents 
a gallon permanently (55 Stat. 706-707, ch. 
412, secs. 501, 521 (a, 20)). 

The gasoline tax under IRC 3412 was 
increased to 2 cents a gallon by the Revenue 
Act of October 20, 1951. This same act pro- 
vided that “on and after April 1, 1954, the 
tax imposed by this section (sec. 3412 of the 
Internal Revenue Code) shall be 1½ cents a 
gallon in lieu of 2 cents a gallon” (65 Stat. 
536-537, ch. 521, sec, 489; Public Law 183, 82d 
Cong.). 

EXHIBIT 2 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes relating to motor 
vehicles, United States internal revenue 
collections 


Amount 

Item Tax rate in effect Dec. | collected, 

31, 1952 calendar 

year 1952 
Gasollne 2 cents per gallon $851, 538, 071 
Diesel fuel.......}..-.. —— 14, 682, 785 


Lubricating oils.. 
Automobiles and 


6 cents per galion . 92, 288, 893 
10 percent of manufac- | 601, 852, 127 


motorey 5 Wholesale 
Price. 
Buses, trucks, | 8 percent of manufac- | 187, 837, 455 
and trailers, turers’ wholesale 
price. 
Auto parts and d 187, 356, 845 
accessories. 
Tires and tubes._| cents per pound on | 164, 510, 037 
tires; 9 cents per 
pound on tubes, 
C 2, 100, 066, 213 


Comparison, calendar years 1947-52 

$1, 142, 677, 458 
1, 279, 282, 933 
1, 392, 418, 115 
1, 607, 954, 417 
1, 699, 774, 267 
2, 100, 066, 213 
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Authorizations in Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1952, Public Law 413, 82d Congress, 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955 

Federal-aid system: 

Primary system 
Secondary system 
Primary system in urban 


Total per fiscal year 575, 000, 000 
Federal roads: 
Forest highways 22, 500, 000 


Forest development roads 
and trails 


Indian roads and trails__... 
Public lands roads 
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Total per fiscal year 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 18 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
CASE]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the objec- 
tive of the Senator from Arkansas is 
one to which many of us have pledged 
allegiance, namely, seeing to it that as 
much money goes to highway purposes 
as is collected from motor vehicle taxes. 
The language of the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, however, pre- 
sents several administrative difficulties 
and some threats to the highway system 
as it has developed. 

First, the formula prescribed by the 
Senator's amendment provides as fol- 
lows: 

The sum authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall be 
apportioned among the several States in the 
manner provided by law and in accordance 
with the formula set forth in section 4 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 


I have here, Mr. President, section 4 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
It includes no money for forest high- 
ways. It includes no money for park 
highways. It includes no money for 
Indian roads. It includes no money for 
public-land roads, or for the interstate 
system. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Florida, who has been much in- 
terested in the interstate system, to the 
fact that if this money is apportioned as 
proposed there will be no money for the 
interstate system. The bill which the 
House has considered and passed pro- 
poses that $200 million shall be allocated 
to the interstate system, conditioning it 
entirely upon the extension of the pres- 
ent excise tax on gasoline. 

Moreover, there is a far more serious 
administrative difficulty under the high- 
way legislation as it has been enacted 
for a number of years. We make au- 
thorizations for 2 years. The reason for 
that is that the governor of a State and 
the legislature should know what funds 
they would be required to raise in order 
to match the funds allotted to the State. 
But the amendment prescribes that the 


652, 500, 000 
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sum to be authorized for any fiscal year 
shall be apportioned among the several 
States. 

In another place the amendment pro- 
vides that a sum equal to the amount 
collected during the preceding calendar 
year as receipts from taxes imposed shall 
be the amount authorized to be appor- 
tioned. 

Obviously, Mr. President, no legisla- 
ture in the United States unless it meets 
annually, will know how much money 
to provide for matching funds for its 
part of the Federal-aid system. At the 
present time we make the apportion- 
ments on a 2-year basis. It cannot be 
tied up to the preceding calendar year, 
because we do not have the money for 
biennial meetings of State legislatures. 
It creates an administrative impossi- 
bility. 

+A MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the Congress 
this year, in considering the road bill, 
increased the amount for the interstate 
system to $200 million, and in the Senate 
þill it is increased from $125 million to 
$150 million. That has been done after 
very careful consideration. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in both the 
House and the Senate bills a new match- 
ing formula is prescribed on a 60—40 
basis. There is no provision for that in 
the 1944 act. 

If the Senator from Arkansas will 
permit me to say so, the objective is fine. 
We want the money which is collected 
from motor vehicle users on the high- 
ways to be applied to the highways, but 
we cannot take a piece of proposed legis- 
lation such as this and fit it into the 
various formulae unless we relate it to 
the different purposes involved. There 
is no money in the 1944 act for an in- 
terstate system, no money for park 
roads, or for Indian roads under the for- 
mula cited by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, and no possibility of any legislature 
knowing how much money it will have 
to provide for matching funds. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
invite the Senator’s attention to the first 
provision of the amendment, which 
reads as follows: 

For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved 
July 11, 1916, * * * and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto— 


And so forth. The bill about which 
the Senator has been speaking has not 
yet become law. If it should become law, 
it would be an amendment to the original 
act or supplementary thereto. 

Mr. CASE. That certainly does not 
contradict the specific—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder if the Senator 
from Colorado will yield me a little more 
time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
end Senator from South Dakota 1 min- 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I invite at- 
tention to the fact that there is a specific 
formula set forth in paragraph (b) of 
the amendment which would not be off- 
set by the language to which the Senator 
has referred. Furthermore, there is 
nothing in the act or in any amendment 
supplementary thereto which will affect 
the idea of making the money available. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. CASE. Ihave only 1 minute. The 
Senator from Arkansas has unlimited 
time. 

Mr. President, no legislature meeting 
once in 2 years can operate on a formula 
which is based upon receipts in a calen- 
dar year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to take 1 minute of my time 
to answer the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota. The history of the 
gasoline tax is that it has increased 
every year, and no better guide can be 
had than to take the gasoline tax of last 
year and appropriate that amount this 
year. In all the history of the act the 
annual amount of revenues from it has 
not declined. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] 4 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
objective which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has in mind is, I am 
sure, a good one, but I think his prem- 
ise is unsound and the amendment he 
bases on that premise is unsound. 

In the first place, the Federal gasoline 
tax was not first levied to support a 
Federal-aid road program. It was levied 
to contribute to the general revenue 
fund. There might conceivably come a 
time when we might again want to do 
just that. Earmarking of revenue is al- 
ways fiscally unsound. There is not a 
man here who has had executive expe- 
rience in his State, whether it be as 
governor or in some other capacity, who 
does not know that earmarking of funds 
is one of the fiscal mistakes which we 
are all trying to avoid and into which 
the Senator from Arkansas, with the best 
of intentions, is trying to get us. 

Again, the program of linkage is some- 
thing which is opposed, I believe, by every 
group which is actively in favor of the 
Federal-aid program and its increase. 
That is true of representatives of the 
AAA and the national organization of 
State highway officials. They do not 
want to have the principle of linkage of 
revenue involved in this particular 
system of Federal-aid road projects. 

With reference to what has just been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], that the inter- 
state system has now become a major 
objective, I believe the State highway 
Officials say that, with the exception of 
two State highway organizations, they 
are all now emphasizing the need of com- 
pleting our interstate road system as a 
defense matter and as a necessity of our 
normal highway transportation. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas would leave entirely out of con- 
sideration that very large obligation 
which we have and which we are pro- 
posing to recognize this year in the House 
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bill, to the extent of $200 million, and in 
the Senate bill by authorizing $150 mil- 
lion per year for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. What would be the dif- 
ference in principle in earmarking gaso- 
line revenue for highway purposes and 
in earmarking the automobile tax reve- 
nue for highway purposes? 

Mr. HOLLAND. None whatever. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
what is the difference between earmark- 
ing the gasoline tax for the purpose of 
building roads and earmarking taxes for 
school purposes? Does the Senator sup- 
port that earmarking? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I personally did not 
support that principle. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. My question was 
addressed to the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Since I have the 
floor, I will answer. I very strongly op- 
posed that proposal then on the same 
grounds that I have already stated today 
and on some other grounds which I do 
not now have the time to recite, on the 
principle that it was just as unsound in 
that field as it is in the field in which it 
is sought to be applied today. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. I supported the proposal 
of the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, but I point out that there was a 
vast difference. Here we are undertak- 
ing to earmark revenues from an excise 
tax. In that instance we were undertak- 
ing to earmark income from property 
which I thought the Federal Government 
owned. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the two purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I address 
my remarks principally to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas. His 
proposal does not do violence to the 
Treasury, but I still am opposed to it for 
the reason that the revenue estimated to 
come from gasoline and oil is approxi- 
mately $936 million. Against that, the 
amount in the McGregor bill, the admin- 
istration bill, which is budgeted, 
amounted to $887 million. I therefore 
suggest that if we pass the McGregor bill 
and agree to the Senator’s amendment, 
the Government would be further put 
into the red to the extent of $50 million. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. How would that be 
so? My amendment only authorizes an 
appropriation. The money would still be 
in the Treasury until it was expended. 

Mr. BUSH. Under the Senator’s 
amendment, the money would go into a 
trust fund, and, therefore, would not be 
available for current expenses. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN, There are high- 
way expenses. Certainly an appropria- 
tion for any item can be transferred to 
some other item, but I cannot see how 
that would hurt the Treasury. 

Mr. BUSH. I respectfully suggest 
that we are being asked to put into a 
trust fund $50 million more than the 
McGregor bill calls for, and the Mc- 
Gregor bill is the administration bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The House bill, re- 
ported this morning, recommended $1 
billion. 

Mr. BUSH. I realize that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That bill was re- 
ported by the Senate committee. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senator will 
have the good sense to reduce the amount 
to that which is contained in the admin- 
istration bill. I still contend that if the 
Senator’s proposal were agreed to, it 
would do violence to the budget. I object 
to it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 6 minutes 
remaining. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to ask a 


question. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Michigan. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if his amend- 
ment is in the form of an authorization? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is an authoriza- 
tion. It authorizes appropriations to the 
extent of the last year’s collection of 
gasoline taxes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 2, line 3, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, reads as follows: 

A sum equal to the amount collected dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year as receipts 


from taxes imposed by sections 2450, 3412, 
and 3413 of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would that in any 
way limit the authorization in the high- 
way bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Any highway bill 
which came before the Senate could 
have its authorization increased at any 
time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So the amendment 
would simply cover the gasoline tax 
and would in no way affect the authori- 
zation bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would in no way 
affect it, because the authorization bill 
could be changed at any time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
occurs to me that the amendment in the 
form as presented by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arkansas is not in 
order, inasmuch as it is not germane to 
the tax bill before the Senate. I be- 
lieve the amendment has the double- 
barreled effect of both authorizing the 
establishment of a highway trust fund, 
and also the amendment itself is, in fact, 
an appropriation of funds for that 
purpose. 

I make a point of order that the 
amendment is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule a point of order is not debatable, 
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but the Chair, in his discretion, may 
permit debate for his own information. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is a point of order 
not debatable? Certainly the decision 
lies in the discretion of the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Presiding Officer unwilling to 
hear the Senator from Arkansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will hear the Senator from 
Arkansas on the point of order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What is being con- 
sidered is a general, overall tax bill. The 
pending amendment is tied to sections 
2450, 3412, and 3413 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, and proposes to earmark 
funds collected under the authority of 
those sections. 

As to its being an appropriation, while 
the word “appropriation” is used, it is 
not an appropriation that can be ex- 
pended; it is only an appropriation to the 
extent that the funds will remain in the 
Treasury until a further appropriation 
shall be made for their expenditure. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair indulge me while I speak to the 
point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I invite the attention of 
the Chair to page 2 of the amendment, 
line 16, which reads as follows: 

There is hereby appropriated to the trust 
fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 


appropriated, amounts equivalent to 100 
percent of the taxes— 
And so forth. I submit that with 


those words in the amendment, there 
cannot be much doubt that the money 
is appropriated to a specific purpose, and 
can not be appropriated or utilized for 
any other purpose. It is an appropria- 
tion, I submit, according to the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself; there- 
fore, under the unanimous consent 
agreement, it is not germane to the 
revenue bill under consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Chair holds 
that the amendment is out of order be- 
cause it constitutes an appropriation, 
then I submit that if the same amend- 
ment were offered to the Federal aid 
to roads bill, it would again be held out 
of order. Consequently, under the rules 
of the Senate, there would be no remedy, 
and no way to have the proposed legis- 
lation enacted. The Chair can take his 
choice. The amendment would be out 
of order on the Federal aid to roads 
bill, if it were held to be out of order 
here. 

Mr. CASE. I think there is a provi- 
sion for a waiving of the rule upon a 
two-thirds vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will rule. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
provides: 

That no amendment or motion that is not 
germane to the subject matter of the said 
bill shall be in order. 


The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, as the Chair in- 
terprets it, does not appropriate any 
money. It provides that a sum of 
money shall be paid into a trust fund. 
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Beginning with line 22, on page 2, the 
amendment states: 

No amounts shall be paid out of the trust 
fund except in pursuance of appropriations 
authorized by section 701 of this act. 


It seems to the Chair that the amend- 
ment provides for the disposition of the 
fund by the holding of the fund collected 
through excise taxes, and that it is not 
an appropriation fund. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee yield 2 minutes to me, so that I 
may ask him a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did the committee 
give any consideration to the removal of 
the tax now imposed on transportation 
to the Caribbean area? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Yes; there was con- 
siderable discussion of that question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. What was the con- 
clusion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the general 
idea was that there were some discrim- 
inations which, perhaps, should be re- 
moved, and that to reach a sound con- 
clusioh hearings should be held on that 
point. 

I have read the Senator’s amendment. 
I am quite certain the committee would 
not have accepted it on the basis of the 
facts we had before us. I think the com- 
mittee would insist on a hearing, and I 
think I can safely assure the Senator 
that there will be a hearing on that tax 
and on other excise-tax matters also 
within a year. 

I shall say, so far as I am concerned, 
that there will be a hearing on the Sen- 
ator’s proposal. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a half minute? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not intend to 
appeal at this time from the ruling of 
the Presiding Officer and seek to have the 
Senate overrule it, because I think better 
time will be made by proceeding to a 
vote. I wish respectfully to state that, 
in view of the fact that the unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into requires 
amendments to be germane, which is the 
usual provision contained in unanimous- 
consent agreement, because, as every 
Senator knows, the Senate does not have 
a germaneness rule. I think the pend- 
ing amendment is not germane to the 
revenue bill which is before the Senate. 
I do not wish to have the precedent stand 
without question. I am prepared to as- 
certain if we can vote the amendment 
down. Ido not feel it is germane under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
think I have some part of my time re- 
maining. I wish to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance one other 
question. Does not the Senator still feel 
that a tax of 10 percent on travel to 
the Caribbean is discriminatory, when 
there is no such tax on travel to South 
America? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. To the extent that 
the committee was also to go into the 
question, I had a feeling that there was 
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discrimination in that respect. What 
an examination into the facts might ulti- 
mately show, I do not know; but the 
committee had evidence tending to in- 
dicate what the Senator has stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas, 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Capenart], and the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] and the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
would each vote “nay.” 

. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
is absent by leave of the Senate because 
of illness, 

The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Lennon], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon] is paired with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Chavez Gillette Magnuson 
Clements Hayden Mansfield 
Cordon Hunt McCarran 
Dworshak Jackson McCarthy 
Eastland Johnson, Colo, McClellan 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Ferguson Kilgore Potter 
Frear Langer Symington 
Pulbright Long Welker 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Hendrickson Morse 
Anderson Henn Mundt 
Barrett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Beall Hill Payne 
Bennett Hoey Purtell 
Bricker Holland Robertson 
Burke Humphrey R 
Bush Ives 
Butler, Md. Jenner Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr, Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Carlson Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Case Kerr Stennis 
Cooper Knowland Thye 
Daniel Kuchel Upton 
Dirksen Lehman Watkins 
Douglas Malone Wiley 
Duff Martin Williams 
Gore Maybank Young 
Green Millikin 
Griswold Monroney 
NOT VOTING—8 
Bridges George Murray 
Capehart Goldwater Sparkman 
Flanders Lennon 


So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ByRrD], I offer the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which lies at the desk. 

Instead of asking that the amendment 
be stated at this time, I ask unanimous 
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consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. WILLIAMS, for 
himself and Mr. Byrp, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 


“Sec. 101. One-year extension of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates, 


“(a) Extension of rates: The following 
provisions are hereby amended by striking 
out ‘April 1, 1954’ each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘April 1, 1955’: 

“(1) The last sentence of section 2450 (re- 
lating to tax on diesel fuel). 

“(2) The second sentence of section 2800 
(a) (1) (relating to distilled spirits general- 


“(3) The last sentence of section 2800 (a) 
(3) (relating to imported perfumes contain- 
ing distilled spirits). 

“(4) Section 3030 (a) (1) (A) (relating to 
tax on still wines). 

“(5) Section 3030 (a) (2) (relating to tax 
on sparkling wines, liqueurs, and cordials). 

“(6) The second sentence of section 3150 
(a) (relating to tax on fermented malt 
liquors). 

“(7) The second sentence of section 3412 
(a) relating to tax on gasoline). 

“(8) Section 2000 (c) (2) (relating to 
tax on cigarettes). 

“(9) Section 3403 (relating to tax on auto- 
mobiles, etc.). 

“(10) Section 3406 (a) (1) (relating to 
tax on sporting goods). 

“(b) Technical amendments.— 

“(1) Section 1656 (relating to floor stocks 
refunds on distilled spirits, wines and cor- 
dials, and fermented malt liquors), is here- 
by amended by striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘April 1, 1955’, and by striking out 
May 1, 1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
May 1, 1955.’ 

“(2) Section 3412 (g) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on gasoline) is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘April 
1, 1955’, and by striking out ‘July 1, 1954’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1955.“ 

“(3) Section 2000 (g) (relating to floor 
stocks refunds on cigarettes) is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘April 1, 1955’, and by striking out ‘July 1, 
1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 
1955.” 

“(4) Section 3250 (1) (5) (relating to 
drawback in the case of distilled spirits used 
in the manufacture of certain nonbeverage 
products) is hereby amended by striking out 
‘March 31, 1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
March 31, 1955.’ 

“(5) Section 497 of the Revenue Act of 
1951 (relating to refunds on articles from 
foreign trade zones) is hereby. amended by 
striking out ‘April 1, 1954’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘April 1, 
1955.“ 

“(c) Floor stocks refunds on automobiles, 
etc.: Section 3403 (relating to tax on auto- 
mobiles, etc.) is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

„) Floor stocks refunds.— 

“‘(1) Where before April 1, 1955, any ar- 
ticle subject to the tax imposed by subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) has been sold by the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or importer, and is on 
such date held by a dealer and has not been 
used and is intended for sale, there shall be 
credited or refunded (without interest) to 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
tax paid by such manufacturer, producer, 
or importer on his sale of the article and the 
amount of tax made applicable to such arti- 
cle on and after April 1, 1955. 
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“*(2) As used in this subsection, the term 
“dealer” includes a wholesaler, jobber, dis- 
tributor, or retailer. For the purposes of 
this subsection, an article shall be consid- 
ered as “held by a dealer” if title thereto has 
passed to such dealer (whether or not de- 
livery to him has been made), and if for 
the purpose of consumption title to such 
article or possession thereof has not at any 
time been transferred to any person other 
than a dealer. 

“*(3) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary, the refund provided by this sub- 
section may be made to the dealer instead 
of the manufacturer, producer, or importer, 
if the manufacturer, producer, or im 
waives any claim for the amount so to be 
refunded. 

“*(4) When the credit or refund provided 
for in this subsection has been allowed to 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer, he 
shall remit to the dealer to whom was sold 
the article in respect of which the credit or 
refund was allowed so much of that amount 
of the tax corresponding to the credit or re- 
fund as was included in or added to the 
price paid or agreed to be paid by the dealer. 

“*(5) No person shall be entitled to credit 
or refund under this subsection unless (A) 
he has in his possession such evidence of 
the inventories with respect to which the 
credit or refund is claimed as may be re- 
quired by regulations prescribed under this 
subsection, and (B) claim for such credit or 
refund is filed with the Secretary before 
July 1, 1955. 

“*(6) All provisions of law, including pen- 
alties, applicable in respect of the tax im- 
posed under subsections (a) and (b) shall, 
insofar as applicable and not inconsistent 
with this subsection, be applicable in re- 
spect of the credits and refunds provided 
for in this subsection.’ 

„d) Act amendatory of Internal Revenue 
Code: Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
wherever in this act an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to or repeal of a section, subsection, 
paragraph, or subparagraph, the reference 
shall be considered to be made to a pro- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code, 


“TITLE II—TAxEs ON ADMISSIONS AND DUES 
“Sec. 201. Tax on admissions. 


“(a) Permanent use or lease of boxes or 
seats: Section 1700 (b) (1) (relating to tax 
on permanent use or lease of boxes or seats) 
is hereby amended by striking out 11 per- 
cent’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘10 per- 
cent.’ 

“(b) Sales outside box office: Section 1700 
(c) (1) (relating to tax on sales outside box 
office) is hereby amended by striking out ‘11 
percent’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘10 
percent.’ 

(d) Single or season tickets and subscrip- 
tions: For reduction in rate of tax on ad- 
mission by single or season ticket or sub- 
scription, see section 503 (a). 

“(e) Rate to apply to major fractions: 
Section 1700 (a) (1) (relating to rate of tax 
on single or season tickets and subscriptions) 
is hereby amended by striking out ‘frac- 
tion’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘major 
fraction.’ 

“(f) Exemption of admission of 60 cents 
or less: Section 1700 (a) (1) (relating to 
rate of single or season tickets and sub- 
scriptions) is amended by striking out the 
second sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘No tax shall 
be imposed under this paragraph on the 
amount paid for admission— 

„(A) if the amount paid for admission is 
60 cents or less, or 

„B) in the case of a season ticket or 
subscription, if the amount which would be 
charged to the holder or subscriber for a 
single admission is 60 cents or less.’ 

“(g) Admission to certain racetracks.— 

“(1) Section 1700 (a) (relating to rate of 
tax on single or season tickets and sub- 
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scriptions) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“*(3) Certain racetracks: In lieu of the 
tax imposed under paragraph (1), a tax of 
1 cent for each 5 cents or major fraction 
thereof of the amount paid for admission to 
any place (including admission by season 
ticket or subscription) if the principal 
amusement or recreation offered with respect 
to such admission is horse or dog racing at 
a racetrack. The tax imposed under this 

aph shall be paid by the person pay- 
ing for such admission.” 

“(2) Section 1700 (b) (relating to rate of 
tax on permanent use or lease of boxes or 
seats) is hereby amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘paragraph (1) or (3) of subsection (a)“; 
and 


“(B) by inserting after ‘percent’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘(20 percent if paragraph (3) of 
subsection (a) would otherwise apply).’ 

“(3) Section 1700 (c) (relating to rate of 
tax on sales outside box office) is hereby 
amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘paragraph (1) or (3) of subsection (a)“; 
and 


“(B) by inserting after ‘percent’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘(20 percent if paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (a) would otherwise apply)“ 

(4) Section 1700 (e) (1) (relating to tax 
on cabarets, roofgardens, etc.) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: No tax shall be applicable under 
this paragraph on account of an amount 
paid for an admission with respect to which 
tax is imposed under subsection (a) (3).’ 

“(h) Certain athletic games for benefit of 
hospitals for crippled children: Section 1701 
(a) (2) (relating to nonexempt admissions) 
is hereby amended by striking out ‘between 
two elementary or secondary schools’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: be- 
tween teams composed of students from 
elementary or secondary schools.’ 

“(i) Exemption of college athletic events: 
Section 1701 (a) (2) (relating to nonexempt 
admissions) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Clauses (A) and (B) shall not apply in the 
case of any athletic event between educa- 
tional institutions held during the regular 
athletic season for such event, if the pro- 
ceeds therefrom inure exclusively to the 
benefit of such institutions.’ 

“(j) Historic sites, museums, and plane- 
tariums: Section 1701 (e) (2) (relating to 
exemption from admissions tax of historic 
sites) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Historic sites, museums, and plane- 
tariums: Any admission to an historic site, 
house, or shrine, to a museum of history, art, 
or science, to a planetarium, or to any exhibi- 
tion in connection with any of the foregoing, 
operated— 

„A) by any State or political subdivision 
thereof or by the United States or any agency 
or instrumentality thereof—if the proceeds 
therefrom inure exclusively to the benefit of 
the State, political subdivision, United States, 
agency, or instrumentality, or 

“*(B) by any society or organization not 
organized for profit—if no part of the net 
earnings thereof inures to the benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual. 

For the purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia.“ 


“Sec. 202. Tax on dues. 


“(a) Dues or membership fees: Section 
1710 (a) (1) (relating to tax on dues or mem- 
bership fees) is hereby amended by striking 
out ‘11 percent’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
20 percent.“ 

“(b) Initiation fees: Section 1710 (a) (2) 
(relating to tax on initiation fees) is hereby 
amended by striking out 11 percent’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘20 percent.’ 
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“Sec. 203. Effective date of title II. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, the amendments made by section 201 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
paid for admissions on or after April 1, 1954. 
The amendment made by subsection (a) of 
section 201 shall apply only with respect to 
amounts paid on or after April 1, 1954. The 
amendment made by subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 201 shall apply only with respect to 
periods after 10 ante meridian on April 1, 
1954. The amendments made by section 201 
shall apply, in the case of any season ticket 
or subscription, only if all the admissions 
under such ticket or subscription can occur 
only on or after April 1, 1954.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to explain the amendment briefly. 
This is a substitute bill and would strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the 
pending bill, and insert in lieu thereof 
title IT of the bill, as it is now before 
us, which relates to the admissions tax; 
and also title VI, which relates to the 
extension for 1 year of those excise 
taxes which are scheduled to expire on 
April 1. 

The only exception, in the case of title 
II. is that the amendment we now offer 
would eliminate paragraph (c), which 
relates to cabarets, roofgardens, and 
nightclubs. Our amendment would have 
the tax on them remain the same as the 
present tax. 

If our amendment is adopted, it will 
mean that the loss in revenue under the 
bill will be $217 million, rather than— 
as called for by the bill in its present 
form—$1,078,000,000. 

The amendment will extend all those 
excise taxes scheduled to expire April 1, 
which amount to $1,077,000,000. This 
has been recommended by the adminis- 
tration, and we are in favor of that pro- 
vision. 

Much has been said today about quot- 
ing the position of the administration. 
I think I can state without fear of con- 
tradiction that this amendment is the 
only one offered in the last 2 days which 
has the support of the administration. 
In that connection, I refer to the testi- 
mony of Secretary Humphrey, repre- 
senting the administration before the 
Senate Finance Committee. If I am in 
error I shall be glad to yield to any 
Member of the Senate who may wish to 
question the accuracy of my statement. 

There is no misunderstanding as to 
the position of the Secretary or the ad- 
ministration. They are in favor of ex- 
tending the existing rates on those items 
scheduled to expire April 1 and against 
the reductions proposed under this bill 
except the relief given to the movie in- 
dustry. 

In support of the statement I have 
just made, Mr. President, I read from 
page 224 of the hearings before the Fi- 
nance Committee. This is the testimony 
of the Secretary of the Treasury; and I 
point out that we have every reason to 
expect that he was stating the position 
of the administration: 

With respect to these excise taxes, I do not 
want to appear here to defend 20- or 25-per- 
cent excise taxes on any particular items. I 
think those taxes are too high. They should 


be lowered as soon as the country can afford 
to lower them. 

There are a few places in the excise taxes 
that we have spoken of many times, such as 
admissions, furs, and perhaps a few others, 
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where we are convinced that the present high 
excise rates are actually hurting the business, 
and that they should be reduced so as not 
to hurt the business. On the other hand, a 
general reduction of excises that costs $900 
million, such as in the present bill, is some- 
thing that the Treasury must object to unless 
it sees some way to get the largest part of 
that $900 million to pay our bills with. I 
don’t know how we are going to pay our bills 
if we don’t get the money. 

I will be glad to answer any questions, but 
that is our position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions? 

Senator WILLIAMS. Mr. Secretary, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that to the extent that 
there is any tax relief given under this bill, it 
would necessitate a corresponding increase in 
your borrowing? In other words, it will all 
be done with borrowed money? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is correct. It 
will increase borrowings over our budget esti- 
mates by whatever is taken out by this bill 
that is not replaced. 


Mr. President, no provision of the 
committee bill as it now stands would 
replace any of the revenue lost. The 
Secretary of the Treasury unquestion- 
ably was, in his statement, objecting to 
the features of the bill which would re- 
sult in a $900 million reduction in taxes. 
I think it is perfectly ridiculous to have 
the Secretary of the Treasury quoted 
differently, as has been done today. 
The testimony was given as recently as 
a week ago, before the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore, I may say that in a 
conversation that I myself had yester- 
day with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
he reaffirmed his opposition to these re- 
ductions, and again stated that to the 
extent any revenue reduction results 
from this bill, it will necessitate addi- 
tional borrowings. Any Member of 
Congress who votes for a reduction of $1 
billion in taxes, without providing other 
means of obtaining revenue, instead of 
going home and claiming credit with his 
constituents for reducing taxes, should 
tell his constituents to look across the 
table and thank their children and their 
grandchildren for the tax relief that 
will be extended here. The Treasury 
will be required to borrow in the name 
of the future generations in order to 
make possible a little tax relief which 
is being granted here solely in the name 
of political expediency. 

Mr. President, I do not think any 
Member of the Senate will question the 
sound premise that the budget should be 
balanced before any tax reductions are 
made. I favor balancing the budget, 
and I believe that if we cut appropria- 
tions as we should, we can do it. First, 
let us vote on the appropriation bills. 
Let us see whether we actually make re- 
ductions in the appropriations, then, on 
the basis of our success, let us consider 
tax reductions. After we have done 
that, I, and I am sure many other 
Members, will be glad to go along in 
making tax reductions. 

We have already reduced taxes by $5 
billion this year. There still remains a 
big question as to whether or not that 
went too far. I believe it will be most 
unwise to make a further tax reduction 
at this time when we all know it is to be 
made only by means of borrowed money. 
I am opposed to such a course; and 
therefore I believe this amendment 
should be adopted. 
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REDUCE TAXES AND HOLD THE DEBT LIMIT— 
MAKE SENSE OUT OF FOREIGN 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Delaware yield to the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE, I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware that we spent $20 billion abroad 
during the last fiscal year. Could we not 
reduce excise and other taxes and then 
refuse to raise the debt limit and cure 
some of this nonsense of distributing 
the wealth of our taxpayers abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The only reason why 
we spent $20 billion abroad last year and 
the only reason why we may not cut ex- 
penditures this year, is that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, including those sitting 
in the Chamber today, did not and now 
may not have the courage to vote for 
cuts in those expenditures. 

Certainly we should cut the appropri- 
ations. However, let us do that first be- 
fore we vote tax reductions. If we are 
not willing to vote cuts in appropria- 
tions and if at the same time we do not 
have sufficient courage to vote the neces- 
sary tax bills required in order to pay 
for the Government services for which 
we vote, then I think the day will be a 
very sad one indeed. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment is the only one submitted 
during the past 2 days in connection 
with the bill which is supported by the 
administration downtown. I challenge 
anyone to contradict that assertion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if we 
cut the taxes as we do in this bill and 
will attempt to do in the principal tax 
bill, and then refuse any rise in the debt 
limit, then there will be no further defi- 
cit financing, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Virginia the re- 
mainder of the time available on this 
amendment which proposes to recover 
about $850 million of the proposed reve- 
nue loss under the committee bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill is divided into two sections. As 
the bill is at present amended, the first 
section provides for reductions in excise 
taxes amounting to $1,058 million. The 
second section provides for the extension 
of excise taxes which would otherwise 
expire on April 1. The extension of such 
taxes will mean a revenue of $1,077 
million. 

I think we should clear up definitely 
the attitude of the administration. We 
have been led to believe that the admin- 
istration is lukewarm in opposition to 
this reduction in revenue. We have been 
told that members of the administra- 
tion have not torn their shirts over it, 
I do not know exactly what that means. 
If we tore many shirts around here over 
such things, we would be buying shirts all 
the time. [Laughter.] 

I know that Secretary Humphrey is 
unequivocally, positively, and definitely 
opposed to that part of the bill which 
reduces revenue to the extent of nearly 
$1 billion. Naturally the administration 
favors that part of the bill which would 
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extend the excise taxes which would 
otherwise expire by law on April 1. 

The administration is represented by 
Secretary Humphrey. I do not assume 
that anyone questions his right to repre- 
sent the President of the United States 
in all matters having to do with fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. As I understand, the 
proposal of the Senator does not apply 
to the admissions tax. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS! and the Senator from 
Virginia excludes those taxes. With re- 
spect to the reduction of those particu- 
lar taxes, the provision in the bill as 
reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee is retained. 

Mr. KILGORE. In other words, the 
amendment of the Senator would retain 
the reductions proposed by the Finance 
Committee, as to any admission under 
60 cents, but the amendment would re- 
store the tax on admissions over 60 cents. 

Mr. BYRD. At the 10-percent rate. 
The reason for that is that a bill was 
passed last year by the House and the 
Senate with respect to motion-picture 
theater admissions, and it was vetoed by 
the President. 

To make doubly clear the attitude of 
Secretary Humphrey, let me read the 
colloquy I had with him. I read from 
page 235 of the hearings: 

Senator Byrd. In other words, we will be 
doing the inexcusable thing of borrowing 
money to reduce taxes. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is my opinion. 

Senator Byrp. And adding it to the public 
debt on which we will pay interest for years 
and years to come. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Senator Byrn. And if there is anything that 
will lead quicker to financial suicide than 
that policy, I don’t know what it is. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I don't either. 

Senator Brno. We are passing the burden 
on to our children so we can get a tempo- 
rary relief in taxes because there is no per- 
manent relief in taxes, Mr. Secretary, unless 
the budget is balanced. But if you have 
to borrow to make the tax reductions, that 
is not good business. We may have to stick 
arcund a year or so and put these taxes 
back, 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I couldn't agree with 
you more, and at some time you are going 
to put them back because the only way you 
can ever pay off what you borrow is by 
increasing your taxes on your children or 
the young people, whenever it comes, over 
and above the tax that they then should 
be paying currently for their own expendi- 
tures. So they will have to pay currently 
for their own plus what we have put on. 


If there is any lukewarmness about 
that colloquy, I simply cannot under- 
stand the English language. 

There are Members of the Senate—I 
may not agree with them—who desire to 
reduce taxes so as to stimulate business. 
Let us understand exactly what taxes are 
3 to be reduced, and to what ex- 
tent. 

Taxes on furs would be reduced, at a 
loss of $20 million. Taxes on jewelry 
would be reduced at a loss of $100 million. 
Taxes on luggage would be reduced at a 
loss of $40 million. Taxes on toilet 
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preparations would be reduced at a loss 
of $55 million. All those articles are 
either luxury or semiluxury articles. 
Many other tax reductions could be made 
with an equal loss of revenue, but which 
would provide much greater stimulation 
to business—if that is the object de- 
sired—than these particular reductions. 

Taxes on sporting goods would be re- 
duced at a loss of $3 million; mechanical 
pens and pencils, $4 million; electric light 
bulbs and tubes, $20 million. The tax on 
pistols and revolvers would be reduced at 
a loss of $1 million; firearm shells and 
cartridges, $15 million, and so forth. 

The tax on long-distance telephone 
bills would be reduced from 25 percent 
to 10 percent. I think most long-distance 
calls are made for business purposes. In 
that event they can be deducted from 
the income tax of corporations, at the 
rate of 52 percent. I believe that other 
long-distance calls should be placed in 
the category of luxuries or semiluxuries. 
There would be a loss, by reason of this 
item, of $235 million. The loss on local 
telephone calls would be $125 million. 

The loss in connection with transpor- 
tation of persons would be $95 million. 
A good deal of such travel is a semi- 
luxury, in connection with vacations, 
and so forth. 

The bill provides for a reduction of $23 
million in connection with cabaret taxes, 
taxes levied in connection with the 
charges of places like the Stork Club and 
other fancy places. This is a $23 million 
reduction, by reason of the cabaret tax 
rae reduced from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent. 

If there is one thing that seems ob- 
vious to me above all others, it is that 
we should not borrow money and add to 
the public debt as a permanent debt. 
Let us not fool ourselves. The debt we 
have is not a temporary debt. It is a 
permanent debt. It now appears that we 
are getting into a permanent deficit. We 
have had deficits for 19 out of 21 years. 
We have added $200 billion to our public 
debt in that period. We have cheapened 
the dollar, in direct proportion to the 
deficit spending, from 100 cents in 1939 
to 52 cents today. That is a serious 
thing. 

I have the figures before me, which 
were prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress. In 1 year we lost 10 cents in the 
purchasing power of the American dol- 
lar. If any of us are inclined to belittle 
that, let us go abroad and see what has 
happened there. I used to ship apples 
to France. That was some years ago. 
The franc was then worth 20 cents in 
any man’s money. What is it worth 
today? It is worth about one-fourth 
of acent. The English pound has gone 
down to less than half its former value. 
Deficit spending is the most inflationary 
factor that exists to cheapen the money 
of any nation. 

In the situation which confronts us 
great demands are made upon us for 
Federal expenditures for the protection 
of our country. Today a secret meeting 
of the Armed Services Committee was 
held with regard to matters which may 
impose upon this country additional 
burdens of cost; yet we are going ahead 
and losing out of the public revenue 
nearly $1 billion in order to reduce excise 
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taxes which people are in the habit of 
paying. 

It is possible that the purchasers of 
these articles would derive very little 
benefit from the reduction. What as- 
surance have we that those who purchase 
mink coats would be able to buy them at 
any lower price if the 20-percent excise 
tax were removed? What assurance 
have we that those who purchase jewelry 
would be able to buy it at any lower 
price? Facing, as we do, the great perils 
which confront us, it seems to me to be 
a policy of the utmost unwisdom to re- 
duce these luxury taxes to which the 
people have become accustomed. 

Let us not forget that the debt of $275 
billion which rests upon the backs of the 
people of America is twice the assessed 
value of every particle of tangible prop- 
erty in America, including all the build- 
ings, all the lands, all the capital, and 
everything else of tangible value. In- 
asmuch as that property is assessed at 
approximately 50 percent of the real 
value, it means that we have mortgaged 
100 percent of the value of the real 
property of America. 

That is a grave peril to our fiscal 
security. It was brought about by con- 
ditions over some of which we had no 
control, but over some of which we did 
have control. 

The sum of $40 billion has been re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nevada. 
We have spent in this period, in Europe, 
$40 billion in economic aid. All has been 
added to the debt. The time has come 
when the necessities of our own situation 
compel us to stop such expenditures. 

I am reminded of what former Sena- 
tor John Sharp Williams once said on 
the floor of the Senate. When he was 
running for reelection for the Senate a 
person who had always supported him 
previously was not supporting him dur- 
ing thatelection campaign. He had done 
many favors for him, and he was sur- 
prised. He sent for the man and said to 
him, “Bill, why is it that you are not sup- 
porting me? Didn’t I give you a job? 
Didn’t I give your brother a job? Didn’t 
I give your cousin a job?” 

The man said, “Yes, Senator, you did 
all this, but you haven’t done anything 
for me lately. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, that is what is going to 
happen in those nations abroad that we 
have been supporting by burdening our- 
selves with this great debt. We will have 
to cut off that support. 

There is another point we might as 
well recognize. I do not believe that the 
debt ceiling will have to be increased, un- 
less we reduce taxes. One of our great- 
est safeguards is the maintaining of the 
debt ceiling. It will be recalled that last 
August the Secretary of the Treasury 
came before the Committee on Finance 
and said he could not operate under the 
debt ceiling of $275 billion. The Com- 
mittee on Finance, by a vote of 11 to 4, 
with a majority of the Republicans vot- 
ing in favor of the action, laid the pro- 
posal on the table of the committee. 
There it is today. 

As I say, I do not believe that we will 
have to raise the debt limit unless we 
start to reduce taxes. If we reduce taxes, 
we may have to raise the debt limit. 
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Mr. President, I shall not take up any 
more of the time of the Senate. How- 
ever, I am deeply concerned with this 
question of reducing our revenue, when 
we have such a terrific debt pressing 
down upon us, and when we have all 
these obligations confronting us, which 
may not diminish to any great extent. 

The first obligation of America should 
be to maintain its solvency. Solvency 
is the foundation of our security. That 
is why we can prepare ourselves in a 
military way. That is why we can do all 
these things to bring freedom and pros- 
perity to the American people. 

Mr. President, just one more word. I 
know that every Member of the Senate 
has the same consciousness of respon- 
sibility that I have, namely, that we are 
trustees for the future. We do not 
represent the America of today alone. 
We represent America of the days and 
years to come. That is our duty and our 
responsibility. It is our responsibility to 
so perform our functions that we will en- 
able those who come after us, our chil- 
dren and grandchildren, to enjoy the 
same freedom and the same progress we 
enjoy. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask 
my distinguished friend from Virginia 
what suggestion he has for this time or 
for any future time which would bring us 
to the point where we could retire and 
liquidate our enormous national debt, 
which, as the Senator has so ably stated 
will confront not only us, but our chil- 
dren and grandchildren for generations 
to come. That question is propounded 
to me constantly. How are we to pay 
off the $275 billion debt? 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator that the first thing to 
do is to balance the budget. I do not 
know how we can pay it off, but I do know 
it is imperative that we do not continue 
to add to the debt, as we have been doing 
and as it is now proposed we do. 

Let us remember this, Mr. President: 
Suppose we reduce the revenue by $1 bil- 
lion. That is a recurring revenue. That 
revenue is supposed to come in next year 
and the following year. That means a 
billion dollars of revenue lost every year 
unless we can find some substitute for 
the loss, either by a reduction of expendi- 
tures or by the imposition of other taxes. 

Let us not fool ourselves that we are 
reducing taxes when we must borrow 
money in order to do it. We are simply 
postponing the day when we will have to 
pay the interest on it. We are not sav- 
ing the American people anything when 
we issue bonds and pay 212 percent in- 
terest on those bonds in order to give a 
temporary reduction in taxes. We are 
not doing it. 

I hope that the bill will be separated. 
Let us, with the exception of the moving 
Picture admission tax, which I think is 
justified to be continued in the form in 
which the Senate Committee on Finance 
has reported it, because it already has 
been passed by the House, cut out the 
other tax reductions and then pass that 
part of the bill that provides for an ex- 
tension of excise taxes, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
money would we save the Treasury if 
we did that? 

Mr.BYRD. We would save the Treas- 
ury, as the bill now stands, the difference 
between $1,058 million and $235 million, 
or about $800 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did I understand 
the Senator to suggest that even if we 
reduced it by a few percent and then 
borrowed the money in order to reduce 
the taxes, we might thereby promote a 
policy of inflation under which would be 
no better off? 

Mr. BYRD. That is what has hap- 
pened in the past 20 years. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is 
making a very good point. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator from 
Virginia inform the Senate what the 
carrying charge is on the public debt 
now and how much greater it is this year 
than it was last year, and how it has 
grown? 

Mr. BYRD. The carrying charge is 
now approaching $7 billion which rep- 
resents 10 cents out of every tax dollar. 
In other words, every time we pay 8100 
in our taxes we pay $10 for the interest 
on the public debt. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have just con- 
cluded the Appropriations Committee 
hearings on the Treasury Department 
appropriation bill. The interest for the 
fiscal year 1955 on the public debt will 
be $6,800 million, which is an increase 
of $300 million over the interest charge 
for the fiscal year 1954. 

I may say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that there is carried in the budget 
this year roughly $650 million to be ap- 
plied to the payment on the public debt. 
It would probably take us about 375 
years to pay off the public debt at that 
rate of payment. I share thoroughly the 
Senator's insight into this whole situa- 
tion. It was only on Monday afternoon 
of this week that the Secretary of the 
Treasury ventilated his own views on the 
subject, and he expressed deep concern 
about it. He wondered very frankly 
whether some disaster may not visit the 
solvency of the country, and stated that 
national solvency is our first line of de- 
fense. I shall vote for the proposal 
which the Senator from Virginia has 
submitted. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor, when he speaks about interest, that 
it will be compounded interest, because 
we will have to borrow the money with 
which to pay the interest. That is what 
we are doing today. Every day we are 
paying interest with borrowed money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have in mind, 
and I should like to refer to, a briefing 
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which the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia and I attended this morning in 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A release about this momentous brief- 
ing was put out by the distinguished 
chairman of that committee. We have 
also been getting trickles of information 
with reference to something which hap- 
pened recently in the Pacific. I have 
felt for a long time that it is important 
for the people of the country to be told 
the truth about the great and growing 
menace of the Soviet, especially since we 
now know they have exploded a hydro- 
gen weapon. 

In my opinion, we should face up to 
the situation described by the Senator 
from Virginia. 

It takes more than 3% years to train 
certain military and civilian experts to 
do their technical jobs while in the 
armed services. Should not such peo- 
ple continue to be working in the services 
and in private industry to help solve our 
grave problem of national defense, in- 
stead of turning to the production of 
luxury items to make their living? 

I believe that if the truth is ever pre- 
sented to the Senate and to the Ameri- 
can people with respect to the critical 
security situation in which we now find 
ourselves, no reduction of these taxes 
would be made at this time. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. On many occa- 
sions the Senator from Virginia has ex- 
pressed the imperative need of balancing 
the budget so that we can make possible 
a justified tax reduction. When the 
President sent his budget message to the 
Congress in January, he estimated the 
deficit in the next fiscal year at $2,900,- 
000,000. In view of the various develop- 
ments during the first 3 months of this 
session, and the efforts made to reduce 
taxes, will the Senator from Virginia 
give us an estimate of what he thinks 
the deficit will be in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRD. I think it will be con- 
siderably larger than the amount which 
the Treasury Department has estimated, 
for the reason that under our system of 
taxation, for each dollar of national in- 
come that is lost there is reflected in the 
Federal Treasury, in the collection of 
taxes, the sum of 20 cents. If the na- 
tional income as a whole is cut down 
$10 billion, the Treasury would collect 
$3 billion less. That is a definite esti- 
mate based on the ratio of taxation in 
this country being 28 percent of the 
total national income. That is a very 
serious thing, to my mind, because the 
estimated deficit of $3 billion for the 
next fiscal year may be considerably 
larger if the business recession con- 
tinues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield a minute to the Senator 
from Virginia. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if we 
do not make a strenuous effort to bal- 
ance the budget this year, does the 
Senator from Virginia see any reason- 
able prospect of its being balanced with- 
in the next 5 years or in any year in the 
foreseeable future? 

Mr. BYRD. If the budget is not bal- 
anced this year, it will not be balanced 
for many years to come. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am in favor of re- 
ducing the public debt. I do not like 
unbalanced budgets any more than does 
the Senator from Virginia, but I won- 
der if he will tell us what happened, and 
why it happened, that the excess-profits 
tax, which has brought in a large amount 
of money, was allowed to lapse, and why 
there already has been in the House a 
disposition to eliminate the so-called 
double taxation on dividends, with a 
great resulting loss to the Treasury? 
The excess-profits tax, in the event that 
dividend taxes are forgiven, would mean 
a loss to the Treasury of nearly $6 
billion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam sorry. I should 
like to pursue the matter further. I 
hope the Senator from Virginia and 
other Senators will take a position 
against the proposal to forgive the tax 
on dividends. 

Mr. BYRD. I was opposed to repeal- 
ing the excess-profits tax. 
hae” LEHMAN. Iam very glad to hear 

at. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to find myself in disagreement with 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia. 
I admire him intensely, and most of the 
time I follow his views, but at this time 
I cannot do so. 

We have a bill from the House, Mr. 
President. It was carefully considered 
there, and it was passed by a vote of 
413 to 3. It came to the Senate and 
was approved by the Senate Finance 
Committee, and is now before the Sen- 
ate. It has undergone the battles that 
attend amendments. What does it all 
come down to when we are figuring on 
money matters? 

As we received the bill from the com- 
mittee we were reducing our excise taxes 
by $958 million. The changes which 
have been adopted through amendments 
amount, roughly, to $85 million. So we 
are making approximately $993 million 
in reductions. We are carrying over 
$1,077,000,000 of taxes which would have 
expired this year had we not carried 
them over. 

We are giving relief against excessive 
excise taxes. We have heard a great 
deal about furs and jewelry, and the im- 
pression has been studiously cultivated 
that furs and jewelry are for the rich 
and not forthe poor. Most of the jewel- 
ry worn in this country, and most of the 
furs worn in this country, are worn by 
ordinary people in the low income 
brackets. They buy a cloth coat with a 
piece of fur on it. They do not wear 
gorgeous minks and sables. About 75 
percent of the money received in the fur 
business is paid by ordinary people. The 
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same goes for jewelry. We are not talk- 
ing about persons who buy the Star of 
the North or the Kohinoor, or whatever 
those grand diamonds and fancy stones 
are called. We are talking about cos- 
tume jewelry which I presume is pur- 
chased by the poorest of our people up 
to the richest of our people. It is a tre- 
mendous sales item in 10-cent stores. 
Yet, Mr. President, there has been an 
attempt to give the impression that we 
are trying to protect the rich by giving 
them relief against excessive taxes on 
items of that kind. We are reducing 
those taxes from 20 percent down to 10 
percent. We are not eliminating the 
taxes. As I understand, the only taxes 
eliminated are those which would be 
eliminated if this amendment should be 
agreed to, namely the movie admission 
taxes where the ticket sells for 60 cents 
or less. We are eliminating a very small 
item in connection with athletic events 
of colleges. But the main elimination 
would be that brought about by the 
amendment which is now before us. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment simply 
continues, with respect to moving pic- 
ture theater taxes, the action taken by 
the Finance Committee. It eliminates 
the tax on admissions costing less than 
60 cents, and there is a 10-cent tax after 
that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would do what? 

Mr. BYRD. It would conform to the 
action which was taken by the Senate 
Finance Committee with respect to the 
moving picture theater tax. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. On admissions above 
60 cents? 

Mr. BYRD. On admissions below 60 
cents. The Senator says the bill com- 
pletely eliminates this tax. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It does on admissions 
costing less than 60 cents. 

Mr. BYRD. There is a tax of 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator let 
me repeat my point? My point is this: 

The only important elimination of ex- 
cise taxes in the bill is on theater tickets 
costing 60 cents or less, and that the 
Senator’s amendment does. 

Mr. BYRD. I cannot understand why 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance would make such a statement. 
The bill will not eliminate them, but it 
will reduce them by $900 million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am certain we must 
be talking about different things. Let 
us talk about the moving-picture tax. 
The Senator’s amendment preserves the 
Senate Committee on Finance version of 
the movie-admissions tax, does it not? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate Finance 
Committee maintains the tax on admis- 
sions costing more than 60 cents, and 
eliminates completely the tax on ad- 
missions costing 60 cents or less. My 
point is that this is the most important 
elimination in the bili, and the Senator's 
amendment would do precisely the same 
thing. 

Mr. BYRD. But I understood the 
5 to say it was the only elimina- 

on. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I had started to il- 
lustrate 1 or 2 other items, such as the 
tax on college sporting events, which 
amounts to little. But I said the most 
important elimination is the moving- 
picture admissions tax elimination, and 
the Senator’s amendment does the same 
thing. 

Mr. BYRD. The House and Senate 
acted upon that last year; but if the re- 
port of the Senator’s committee is cor- 
rect, the loss from long-distance tele- 
phone and telegraph taxes would be $235 
million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That, I may say to 
the Senator from Virginia, is not an ex- 
emption; it is a difference in rate—a 
reduction. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand, but the 
committee proposes to reduce excise 
taxes to the extent of $900 million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand. That 
is what I am proving. 

Mr. BYRD. I know that is what the 
Senator is doing. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am trying to point 
out what I think is, perhaps, a little in- 
consistency: That the largest removal of 
taxes is on the moving-picture admis- 
sions, and the Senator approves that, as 
he did before the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senate approved it 
last year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not quarreling 
about that. The only point Iam making, 
I repeat, is that the largest removal of 
tax applications is in the moving-picture 
admissions category, where the charge is 
60 cents or less. The Senate Committee 
on Finance approves that elimination, 
and the amendment of the Senator from 
5 also approves it. 

WILLIAMS 


. Mr. President, will 
eg Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill as it is now 
pending before the Senate would pro- 
vide tax relief of $1,068,000,000. The 
substitute bill would carry the same ex- 
emptions that are provided in the Sen- 
ate committee bill only with reference 
to moving picture admissions taxes. 
That amount of loss through the movie 
amendment is $217 million, which would 
leave a difference between the two bills, 
as now pending, of $850 million. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I assume the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is speaking in his own 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Colorado has control of the time. If he 
does not desire to yield, I shall not 


speak any further. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield later, if 
I have time remaining; but I do not wish 
to be whipsawed in my own time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I apologize to the 
Senator. I thought he wanted the rec- 
ord kept straight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Delaware, if the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance is agreeable. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I will yield the time 


myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I was saying, the 
reason for including moving picture ad- 
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missions exemptions was that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, when he testified 
before the committee, said that when 
the President vetoed the bill which was 
passed by both Houses of Congress last 
year, he had in his veto message left an 
implied promise to the industry that 
such relief would be granted this year. 
He said the administration would go 
along with that relief in this bill. 

I repeat, the substitute bill offered by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
and myself is the only bill which has the 
approval of the administration. 

The committee tax reduction proposals 
for furs, jewelry, cabarets, sporting 
goods, and so forth, are against their 
recommendations. 

Likewise the Douglas amendment, 
which the chairman of the committee 
accepted last night on behalf of the Fi- 
nance Committee, had the support of 
neither the administration nor the com- 
mittee. Six out of the seven Republican 
members of the Finance Committee 
voted against the chairman on this addi- 
tional loss of $110 million in revenue. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The President’s own 
veto message pointed out that it would 
be discriminatory to single out and to 
benefit only one industry. The amend- 
ments now before the Senate would cut 
out the reduction as to furs and jewelry. 
I have already pointed out where the 
great bulk of that purchasing is. 

It would remove the reduction on toilet 
preparations, which are used by all kinds 
of persons; sporting goods; pencils and 
pens, which are used by kids who are 
going to school; electric light bulbs and 
fuses, which are used in almost every 
home; pistols, revolvers, firearms, cam- 
era’s, lenses, films, matches; also lubri- 
cating oil, cutting oil. 

There is a long list of reductions of 
taxes on things that people use, includ- 
ing long-distance and local telephone 
calls, and also on the transportation of 
persons. 

We accepted the Senator’s proposed 
amendment to restore the taxes on club 
dues, and, I think, on something else 
on which he wanted the tax restored. 
The taxes were restored on horse racing 
and dog racing. I agree that it would 
be hard to reduce the taxes on those 
items and not to reduce or eliminate 
them on a number of others. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Colorado feel that there is a 
cumulative discrimination against per- 
sons who live in the distant States, 
whether they be in the South or in the 
West, because of the communication tax 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia? 

If a constituent from Pennsylvania or 
Maryland wishes to call his Senator or 
to transact business in Washington, he 
pays a much smaller tax than does the 
person from the Senator’s State of Colo- 
rado or from my State of California, or 
from the States of a good many other 
Senators. On such a person if he comes 
to the Nation’s Capital to appear before 
committees, the transportation tax has 
a cumulative, adverse effect. 
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me MILLIKIN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the case of 
theater admission taxes, no matter in 
which one of the 48 States a person hap- 
pens to live, at least each person pays 
the same tax. But the more distant a 
citizen is removed from centers of popu- 
lation or industry, the greater the ad- 
verse cumulative penalty is on him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iagree. I need only 
look at my telephone bills to give me all 
the evidence that is necessary. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I express the hope, if 
that be the case, that the Senator from 
Colorado will do something in the next 
bill with respect to the tax on the trans- 
portation of property, which is far more 
onerous and equally discriminatory. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. When we get the 
matter squared around to a point where 
we can take another look at it, nothing 
would please me so well as to get rid of 
the property transportation taxes. I do 
not like them at all. I wish the fiscal 
situation of the Government permitted 
our getting rid of them all immediately. 

But the question now is whether we 
want to gut the useful reductions in the 
bill. I have explained what the exemp- 
tions are, and where anyone is complete- 
ly exempted as distinguished from a re- 
duction. 

The question is whether we want to 
gut the reductions and deprive our citi- 
zens of the benefits of a bill which pro- 
vides tax reductions amounting to $958 
million, less some adjustment amounts 
which have been caused by an amend- 
ment, in one case, and a billion dollars 
carried over in taxes which otherwise 
would have expired on the first of April. 

I suggest that the Senate vote against 
the amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMs], for himself and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs] and the Senator from Vermont 
iMr. FLANDERS] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 
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I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavrzl, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—34 

Anderson Dirksen McClellan 
Barrett Duff Monroney 
Beall Dworshak Payne 
Bricker Eastland Russell 

ush Gore Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Griswold Smith, N. J. 

yrd ill Stennis 
Carlson Holland Symington 
Case Johnson, Colo. Welker 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Williams 
Cordon Kennedy 

Kilgore 
NAYS—54 
Aiken Humphrey McCarran 
Bennett Hunt McCarthy 
Burke Ives Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Jackson Morse 
Jenner Mundt 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Douglas Kefauver Pastore 
Elender Kerr Potter 
Ferguson Knowland Purtell 
Frear Kuchel Robertson 
Pulbright Langer Saltonstall 
Gillette Lehman Smathers 
Green Long Smith, Maine 
Hayden Magnuson Thye 
Hendrickson Malone Upton 
Hennings Mansfield Watkins 
Hickenlooper Martin Wiley 
Hoey Maybank Young 
NOT VOTING—8 

Bridges George Murray 
Chavez Goldwater Sparkman 
Flanders Lennon 


So the amendment offered by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, on behalf of himself and Mr. BYRD, 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I sent to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 18, it is proposed to insert after 
the words “exemption of”, the words 
“school or.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendment with the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and the staff directors, and I 
am of the opinion that the language un- 
der the title “Exemption of College 
Athletic Events,” as found on page 5, is 
inclusive, and covers also high school 
athletic events. However, there was 
some uncertainty as to the exact mean- 
ing. Therefore, all my amendment does 
is to include all school athletic events un- 
der the title of “College Athletic Events.” 

I have had communications from 
schools and representatives of educa- 
tional institutions telling me there may 
be some doubt as to whether certain 
high school events, such as wrestling, 
boxing, and sports of that kind would be 
included in the exemption. Therefore, 
my amendment would include the words 
“school or,” in order to make the mean- 
ing clear. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The purpose of the 
amendment is to make that clear; is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; the purpose 
is to make it clear, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. The amendment is 
merely an interpretive one; is it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course I think the 
substance of the amendment is very 
good; I think the same exemption should 
apply to high schools. 

So I shall be glad to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that, 
because I think the amendment will clar- 
ify the meaning of this part of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that the question 
be put on agreeing to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I offer my amendment iden- 
tified as “3-23-54-B,” which lies at the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, it 
is proposed to strike out lines 1 through 4. 

It is also proposed to redesignate sec- 
tions 303, 304, 305, and 306 of the bill 
to be sections 302, 303, 304, and 305, re- 
spectively. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to revert to the law as it was 
before the House voted an amendment 
to it. 

This amendment will increase the tax 
on firearms and ammunition from 10 
percent, as voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to 11 percent, as provided by 
existing law. 

The firearms manufacturers, the 
sportsmen, and all others who are af- 
fected by this provision of the bill favor 
the amendment, as I have explained it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that the provision voted by the House 
will not affect the budget one penny, 
but will merely cause approximately $1 
million to be taken from grants-in-aid 
to the States for conservation purposes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct; the effect is to take from the 
States approximately $1 million which 
otherwise would be used for the propa- 
gation of wildlife. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have received from 
sportsmen’s groups in my State commu- 
nications which bear out what the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has said, namely, 
that the provision voted by the House 
will result in a loss of revenue by way 
of grants-in-aid to the States in con- 
nection with sportsmen’s activities which 
help improve conservation and wildlife 
and hunting programs in the various 
e Am I correct in my understand- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is correct. 

The tax was levied in the first place 
for the purpose of improving and pro- 
tecting wildlife. That was the original 
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purpose of the tax, when it was written 
into the law. 

Mr. MORSE. Am TI also correct in 
understanding that the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado is also sanc- 
tioned by the industry itself because it 
feels that restoration of the tax will, 
in effect, really improve the industry? 
In other words, do not we have the 
strange anomaly of a tax situation 
wherein the imposition of the tax will 
be of benefit to the industry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado, and to endorse 
his amendment. My understanding is 
that those interested in wildlife and the 
conservation of wildlife are fully in fa- 
vor of restoration of the tax to its former 
level. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; they 
are completely in agreement with my 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Colorado 
is an advocate of wildlife? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I, too, desire to associate 
myself with this amendment. I have re- 
ceived a communication from the State 
of Minnesota conservation commission- 
er, Mr. Wilson, who says it would be a 
mistake to reduce this tax because that 
would immediately affect the funds go- 
ing to the States for the purpose of the 
care and establishment of game refuges 
and the care of migratory birds. So I 
believe the reduction of this tax, and the 
consequent loss of revenue, would be a 
step backward, rather than a step 
forward. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is entirely correct, 
and I thank him for his statement. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Section 3 of the act 
of September 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 917), con- 
tains, I believe, the authority for plac- 
ing such revenue into such a fund. If 
Iam not correct as to that, will the Sen- 
ator from Colorado please advise me? 

It reads: 

An amount equal to the revenue accruing 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, 
and each fiscal year thereafter, from the 
tax imposed by section 610, title IV, of the 
Revenue Act of 1932 (47 Stat. 169), as here- 
tofore and hereafter extended and amended, 
on firearms, shells, and cartridges, is here- 
by authorized to be set apart in the Treasury 
as a special fund to be known as the Federal 
aid to wildlife restoration fund, and is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated and made 


available until expended, for the purposes of 
this act. 


Is that the act to which the Senator 
from Colorado refers? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is, and 
my amendment will restore it. That act 
is known. as the Pittman-Robertson Act, 
our colleague, the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. Rosertson], being the author of 
the House bill, and former Senator Pitt- 
man, of Nevada, being the author of the 
Senate bill. 

The provision read by my colleague is 
from the act to which my amendment 
relates. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to take the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
make an extraneous observation for only 
half a minute. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the very full attendance we 
have had today in the Senate Chamber, 
under the controlled time. I submit that 
the Senate gets a great deal more out of 
debate under a limitation of the sort we 
have today, and that it is far better for 
a Senator to speak for 10 minutes to a 
full Chamber, rather than to speak for 
2 hours to an empty Chamber. So I hope 
that in the future we may have similar 
arrangements regarding control of the 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will yield to me, 
let me say I think what the Senator from 
California has said happens only when 
the debate is almost finished and when 
the time is controlled during the last half 
of the afternoon of the last day of 
debate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, as I 
said a moment ago, I shall be very glad 
to take the amendment of my colleague 
to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the vote on 
the amendment is taken, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp a tel- 
egram I have received from Chester S. 
Wilson, Minnesota Commissioner of 
Conservation. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., March 24, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate: 

Urge Senate eliminate section 304 reducing 
sporting arms excise tax to 10 percent from 
tax revision bill H. R. 8224. Sportsmen and 
manufacturers generally favor present 11- 
percent tax. Reduction will curtail im- 
portant wildlife habitat improvement and 
conservation projects and will not benefit 
general taxpayers. 

CHESTER S. WILSON, 
Commissioner of Conservation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this point I desire to associate myself 
with the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment which is printed and 
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lies at the desk. It is the amendment 
which will restore the cabaret tax to 
its present status. In other words, in- 
stead of reducing the cabaret tax from 
20 percent to 10 percent, the amend- 
ment will have the tax remain at 20 per- 
cent, as it now is, and thus will save the 
Government $23 million. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
in line 1, it is proposed to strike out “10 
percent” and insert “20 percent.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
think the amendment needs further ex- 
planation or discussion. The amend- 
ment will save the Federal Government 
$23 million, by retaining the cabaret tax 
as it now is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. I 
send the amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia, it is proposed to strike 
out all after the word “to”, on page 3, 
line 1, down through the word “mer- 
chandise” on page 3, line 2, and to insert 
in lieu thereof “20 per centum of all 
amounts paid for admission, refresh- 
ment, service, or merchandise, except 
food and food service.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the reason 
I offer this amendment is that I have 
been apprised of the fact that for the 
most part the hotels which have dining 
rooms and which provide entertainment, 
have abandoned the entertainment fea- 
ture. For example, in 1946 there were 
700 hotels in the country which served 
food and furnished music in connection 
with it. Today there are only 250 such 
hotels. 

It is important to note that the cabaret 
tax is not a tax on liquor or on drinking. 
The tax does not apply to a barroom. 
It does not apply to any honkytonk which 
has a nickelodeon, and makes its money 
serving liquor. In many instances the 
tax applies in dry areas, where there 
are restaurants which furnish some sort 
of entertainment. It seems to me that in 
the main this tax was proposed and de- 
signed as a tax on those who operated 
nightclubs, barrooms, or similar estab- 
lishment. The definition of “cabaret” 
has undergone certain changes. By and 
large, the tax does not apply to those 
to whom it should be applied. 

I notice that it is provided that those 
who have entertainment furnished by 
mechanical instruments are not to be 
subject to the tax. What happens? 
Someone who had a piano in a barroom 
took out the piano and installed a Ham- 
mond organ. That is defined, not as a 
musical instrument, but as a mechanical 
instrument. By having someone play a 
Hammond organ rather than a violin or 
some other instrument, the operator 
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escapes the cabaret tax. My proposal is 
to continue to collect the cabaret tax 
of 20 percent, but not to collect it on 
food. In other words, a restaurant 
which had a string ensemble, or a dance 
band, would not pay the cabaret tax on 
the food items on the customer’s bill. 

Mr. President, I hope my amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would not the net 
effect of the Senator’s amendment be 
to make it possible for any cabaret or 
night club operator to put all the charges 
on the food, and thereby escape the tax 
entirely? 

Mr. LONG. It is not intended that 
the amendment should have that effect. 
I am sure that anyone who did so would 
face the criminal penalties provided in 
the Internal Revenue Code. If a person 
serves food in his place, any part of a 
customer's bill appertaining to liquor or 
other beverages, or anything of the sort, 
would be taxed. A distribution of the 
charges would have to be made. The tax 
would apply to a cover charge or to any 
admission charge. There is nothing un- 
usual about making a distinction be- 
tween an item which is taxed and an 
item which is not taxed, It is done in 
many other connections. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not question 
the good intentions of the Senator from 
Louisiana in offering the amendment, 
but I cannot help feeling that the net 
effect would be that it would be possible 
for the operator of such an establish- 
ment to put all the charges on the food 
items, and escape the tax entirely. 

Before such an amendment is adopt- 
ed, I think it should be referred to 
the committee, and that we should have 
the opinion of the Treasury as to the 
manner in which it would work. I think 
the amendment would open up a loop- 
hole which would allow the operators of 
such establishments to escape the tax, 
not only with respect to the 10 percent, 
but also the 20 percent. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the conference 
would perfect the amendment if that 
were necessary. In the State of Louisi- 
ana we have had some experience with 
this subject. Many of the small cab- 
arets in large cities do not pay their full 
cabaret tax. Many of them have what 
is known as the cash register operation 
without adequate books to account 
properly to the Treasury. 

On the other hand, in the main, hotels 
have closed the dining rooms where they 
formerly offered entertainment, as evi- 
denced by the fact that two-thirds of 
United States hotels which formerly 
furnished entertainment have elim- 
inated it and closed down such opera- 
tions. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Can the Senator esti- 
mate the financial effect of his amend- 
ment? The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] stated that his amendment would 
involve a saving of $22 million or $23 
million. What would be the financial ef- 
fect of the Senator’s amendment? 
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Mr. LONG. Ido not have an estimate 
in that connection, but I believe it would 
probably result in the Government col- 
lecting more money than it would collect 
if there were a straight 10 percent re- 
duction, the situation being that cabarets 
which do not serve any food would con- 
tinue to pay as much as they have always 
paid. In my State there are a great 
many such establishments which do not 
serve food, but, in the main, make their 
profit from beverages. ‘That type of es- 
tablishment would continue to pay the 
full present tax rate. 

On the other hand, those who operate 
restaurants could pay the cabaret tax on 
the beverages they served, and would 
not have to pay a cabaret tax on the 
charge for food. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am not 
an expert on cabarets, but I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would cut the heart out of my 
amendment, so far as obtaining any 
revenue is concerned. The $23 million 
which my amendment would save would 
be practically wiped out if his amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. LONG. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia is adopted he will 
be disappointed in the revenue which it 
brings in. The fact is that this tax is 
bringing in less than half the revenue 
it brought in 6 years ago, because so 
many of those who were paying the tax 
have closed down their operations or 
changed their method of doing business. 

Mr. BYRD. In reply to that observa- 
tion, the figures in the report I have be- 
fore me show exactly the collections be- 
ing made now. The report shows that 
if the tax is reduced to 10 percent the 
loss will be $23 million. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
to the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I point out 
that this tax was bringing in about twice 
as much 6 years ago as it brings in at the 
present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is in 
doubt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
recurs on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd]. [Putting the question.] 
The Chair is in doubt. All those in 
favor of the amendment will rise and 
remain standing until counted. 

All those opposed to the amendment 
will rise and remain standing until 
counted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 8, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

That section 3406 (a) (3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax on certain electric, gas, and oil 
appliances) is amended by striking out “elec- 
tric air heaters (not including furnaces)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “electric air heaters 
(not including furnaces and not including 
electric air heating units designed for per- 
manent installation ‘n a wall).” 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, prior 
to January 5, 1953, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue classified installations 
which were placed in the wall of a house 
or which were permanently made a part 
of heating apparatus, as furnaces, which 
are not taxable under this section. How- 
ever, in January 1953, through some 
strange reasoning, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue reversed its previous de- 
cision and held that installations such as 
radiant heat, or in which an electric 
heater was installed in the wall as a 
permanent part of the house, were tax- 
able as electric heaters. The amendment 
would remove the tax on electrical in- 
stallations which are placed in the wall 
as permanent fixtures, and classify them 
as furnaces, 

Gas installations, when they are per- 
manent parts of a house, are classified 
as furnaces and are not taxable. The 
amendment would merely treat elec- 
trical heaters in the same way and place 
them in the same category as is the case 
with gas heaters, and remove the elec- 
trical heaters from taxation, which had 
been the provision in the law and the 
interpretation of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for many years. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s amendment would give a com- 
plete exemption, whereas the bill itself 
cuts the tax from 10 percent to 5 percent. 
I respectfully suggest that it is very gen- 
erous treatment of that item, to reduce 
it from 10 percent to 5 percent. We 
should keep in mind that we have not 
been giving general exemptions in the 
bill. I would suggest that the amend- 
ment be not approved. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
not the Senator agree with me that gas 
furnaces which are placed in the wall 
of a house are completely exempt from 
taxation, and that the amendment would 
only do the same thing for an electrical 
apparatus which is used for the purpose 
of heating a house? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I could not give the 
Senator an answer on that question. 
However, it seems to me that when we 
cut the tax in half it is a pretty good 
treatment to give to the item. I re- 
spectfully suggest that the Senator 
ought to be content with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I have at the 
desk and ask that it be read. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
after line 21, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(k) Civic. theater performances: Section 
1701 (relating to exemptions from the ad- 
missions tax) is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; or”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(f) Civic theater performances: Any ad- 
mission to performances presented by a civic 
theater or community theater group or or- 
ganization—if no part of the net earnings 
thereof inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual.” 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to exempt 
from the tax admissions paid for per- 
formances given by amateur civic groups 
where there is no profit and where the 
effort is wholly cooperative. 

It would make the same exemption 
which is now granted to so-called cul- 
tural or scientific or educational per- 
formances of the type we ordinarily hear 
of in connection with chatauquas and 
the like. 

The amount involved would, of ne- 
cessity, be very small, because there are 
very few of these groups throughout the 
country. However, it has meant a great 
deal to the local areas where the ama- 
teur performances are given. 

I hope the amendment will be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I remember cor- 
rectly, in the testimony given on the 
amendment it was stated that it would 
amount to only about $125,000. I be- 
lieve that is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. It could not be much 
more than that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Our staff has in- 
formed us that the amount of revenue 
is very small. I do not recall the exact 
figure referred to by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
However, I would say it is somewhat in 
that neighborhood. In any event it is 
quite an unimportant item of revenue, 
and I would be willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the final 
passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» at this point 
a-statement which I have caused to have 
prepared with respect to furs and the 
tax on furs, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE Facts ABOUT MINK AND MINK COATS 


Eighty percent of all mink are produced 
on fur farms. 

Fur farming has become an important new 
agricultural industry. 

There are over 5,000 fur farms scattered 
throughout the United States with a capital 
investment of over $160 million. Ownership 
control and their operation are built around 
individual family units. 

Under Federal statutes the breeding, rais- 
ing, and producing of mink is defined as an 
agricultural pursuit, the animals produced 
and raised on fur farms are classified as being 
domestic livestock, and the products thereof 
are agricultural products. 

Mink fur is primarily produced from grain, 
wherein the grain is converted into meat. 
The meat is fed to mink which produces the 
fur and then is processed and manufactured 
into mink coats. 

Measured in terms of grain, it requires 
368.3 pounds of grain to produce 1 mink 
pelt. It takes 70 mink pelts to produce 1 
mink coat. Therefore the sale of 1 mink 
coat simply represents the sale and consump- 
tion of 25,781 pounds or 515 bushels of grain. 
Measured in terms of wheat yield per acre 
in North Dakota it would take the equivalent 
of 26 acres of grain to produce 1 single mink 
coat. 

Under the present depressed conditions of 
the fur industry the annual sales of mink is 
providing a market for the production of 
928,590 acres of grain. 

This is only one phase wherein the sale 
of mink coats is contributing to our agricul- 
tural economy. 

STATUS OF THE UNITED STATES Fur-FARMING 
INDUSTRY 


(As submitted by Arnold W. Mulhern, execu- 
tive secretary, National Board of Fur Farm 
Organizations) 

AMERICAN OLDEST INDUSTRY, TOP QUALITY 
Due to lack of understanding of the true 
status of the fur farmer much adverse criti- 
cism has been directed to the oldest Amer- 
ican industry—fur production. The mink 
farmers who are presently engaged in the 
raising of fur have by self-education, and by 
handed-down skill, by sacrifice and ambition 
succeeded in obtaining knowledge of genetics, 
nuitrition, and veterinary medicine by which 
they are able to produce a fur which has 
proven, year after year, to be superior to any 
in the world in beauty, style, color, and 
wearing quality. They are proud that their 
industry does produce the top fur, and is 
considered the most exclusive. Contrary to 
the opinion of our critics, a large percentage 
of the pelts produced are used for coat trim 
and scarfs by the average office girl. 
RESPONSIBILITY, EMPLOYMENT, AGRICULTURE 
Congress and many States have declared 
fur farming to be an agricultural pursuit 
and that the animals and pelts raised are 
agricultural products. Five thousand mink- 
farming citizens, including veterans of World 

War I and II, are doing their part in sup- 

porting their families, schools, churches, and 

Government; they are giving steady healthy 

employment to approximately 25,000 addi- 

tional families, constituting in excess of 1114 

million man-hours to produce the raw mink 

pelts, 


BIG USER OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 

In addition to employment, the mink 
farmers alone have inyested millions of dol- 
lars in refrigeration, trucks, building mate- 
rials, and other products and equipment, 
which are “tailor made” for fur farming and 
not able to be converted in the event of 
financial failure, to say nothing of employ- 
ment and investment in plant and equip- 
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inent by many other related industries who 
supply for farmers; in addition there are 
other branches of the fur industry such as 
those engaged in dressing, dying, manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing, who have tre- 
mendous investments and do provide great 
employment when their business is not crip- 
pled by exorbitant taxes. 


BIG USER OF OTHER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND 
å BYPRODUCTS 

Fur farming uses the same labor, build- 
ings, taxes, insurance, and other similar fa- 
cilities as other agricultural pursuits and is 
often operated in conjunction with dairying 
and crop farming. Fur farming consumes 
millions of pounds of beef and pork byprod- 
ucts, horsemeat, vegetables, milk, cereals, and 
other agricultural products, 
FEEDS 83 MILLION POUNDS OF GRAIN ANNUALLY 

Based on figures submitted by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Division, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that over 83 million pounds 
of grain are directly and indirectly used an- 
nually in the production of mink in the 
United States. This means that a sale of a 
mink coat represents the sale of approxi- 
mately 13 tons or 500 bushels of grain. 


UNJUST RIDICULE 


No single product is as ridiculed and ma- 
ligned as the mink coat. Many similar lux- 
uries like Cadillacs, diamonds, expensive im- 
ported clothing, formal evening clothes, 
private airplanes, television, summer cot- 
tages and numerous other accepted items 
have not been subjected to such inferences 
of ill repute and yet many of those men- 
tioned above do not contribute nearly as 
much to the American economy as the mink 
farmer. The American citizen has a right 
to be engaged in fur farming which, through 
the toil and sacrifice of himself and his 
family over a period of generations, has been 
built into the world leader in fur quality pro- 
duction, The American people have a right 
to buy furs. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES SUBSIDIZE THEIR FUR 
FARMERS 

The Canadian, Scandinavian, Japanese, 
and Russian Governments, we are reliably 
informed, actively promote, protect, and, in 
many instances, subsidize their fur farmers, 
yet the American fur farmer who has dili- 
gently fought to preserve his livelihood and 
century’s old art which he created without 
the benefit of price supports and other Gov- 
ernment handouts, finds anything but en- 
couragement from Uncle Sam. 

Like all conscientious and responsible citi- 
zens, the fur farmer will continue to do his 
share in cooperating with other agricultural 
families in supporting our Government with 
every confidence that he will receive justified 
recognition and consideration. 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which is purely technical 
in nature. It strikes out certain matters 
and inserts other matters, but does not 
affect the substance of the bill. I send 
it to the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
it is proposed to strike out line 4 and 
insert: 1954 (or, with respect to the tax 
imposed by section 1700 (e), ending at 
10 antemeridian on April 1, 1954).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ments and the third reading of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 

— i and the bill to be read a third 
e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the final passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, who 
is in control of the time on final passage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I control 
some of the time, and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] controls the re- 
mainder of the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishould like to speak 
for about 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. S. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I merely wish to say that 
that section of the bill which proposes to 
extend the existing excise rates scheduled 
to expire April 1, meets with my full ap- 
proval. 

For that reason I should very much like 
to vote for the bill. However, I cannot 
vote for that section without approving 
at the same time a tax reduction of over 
$1 billion. Therefore, I shall vote against 
the bill. If in voting against it by any 
chance there should be a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators voting with me to defeat 
it, I will immediately join in offering a 
resolution or amendment to continue the 
expiration dates as provided under title 
VI of the bill. 

There is no way in which to dodge the 
fact that this bill cuts taxes by over $1 
billion at a time when the budget is al- 
ready out of balance. It is tax relief on 
borrowed money. It is a principle which 
has been condemned by many of those 
standing here today and leading the 
fight for this bill. 

The Senator from Colorado keeps em- 
phasizing that the bill passed the House 
almost unanimously, or by a vote of 413 
to 3. However, I point out that the 
Members of the House did not have a 
chance to vote as we had this afternoon, 
on a separated bill. Under the rules of 
the House the bill, as brought to the floor, 
was not subject to amendment; there- 
fore, the Members of the House could 
vote only either to exempt $900 million 
or to extend the $1,077,000,000, as pro- 
vided in title VI of the bill. 

Therefore, they took the lesser of the 
two evils. Those Members who were 
against a tax reduction voted for title VI; 
those who were in favor of a tax reduc- 
tion voted for the other sections. The 
result was that practically all the Mem- 
bers voted in favor of the bill. It wasa 
peculiar parliamentary situation. Here 
in the Senate, however, we had a chance 
to divide the votes as to those Senators 
who wished to extend the section of the 
bill which provides for an extension of 
the existing rates amounting to over $1 
billion while at the same time vote 
against the reduction of taxes until first 
we have balanced the budget. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that we 
have been able to make a record in favor 
of the extensions, I shall vote against the 
tax reduction which with the Senate 
amendments now amount to well over 
$1 billion. 

The bill as it now stands loses to the 
Treasury of the United States revenue 
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in the amount of $1,050,000,000, or about 
$150 million more in losses than when 
the bill came from the House. Every 
dollar of that increased tax reduction 
will have to be borrowed by the issuance 
of Government bonds—bonds which our 
children for generations to come will 
have to pay along with accumulated in- 
terest. 

This is not so much a question of 
whether we are voting on a $1 billion 
tax reduction or not. The question we 
are deciding for the first time in the 
83d Congress is whether the Members 
of Congress have the courage to stand 
up and tell the American people the cost 
of the services they are receiving. We 
are taking the same steps down the road 
of deficit spending for which we as the 
Republican Party have condemned the 
Democratic Party for the past 20 years. 

I have been disappointed with the 
leadership of the Republican Party on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
for taking a position in support of this 
most unwise tax reduction bill which is 
in direct contradiction with the stand 
we have taken for the past 20 years in 
criticizing the previous administration. 

About 30 years ago, Mr. President, a 
member of the famous banking firm in 
France, one of the Rothschilds, made 
the statement to the then ruler of France 
that he had discovered a method of per- 
petuating those in power by extracting 
money in a painless way from the citi- 
zens of the country. Then he unfolded 
his plan of deficit spending and devalua- 
tion of the franc. It was planned in- 
flation. 

This is a planned deficit program 
under an administration which, for 20 
years, has condemned the same plan 
when it was advocated by previous ad- 
ministrations. I do not think we can 
overlook the inflationary aspects of the 
other reductions which have been au- 
thorized plus those which are going to 
be proposed. Ten years ago we en- 
couraged the American people to buy 
Government bonds. We told them to 
pay $3 and in 10 years we would give 
them back $4. In reality they only 
received back the equivalent of two. We 
have given away, through inflation, half 
the value of every pension account, half 
of every life insurance policy, half the 
social security fund. Yes, through in- 
flation during the past 20 years, half 
the value of the savings of the people of 
this country has been destroyed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I quite 
agree with the Senator that what we 
are doing today is to give birth to a 
billion-dollar baby. But if we vote 
against the bill, we will give birth to a 
$2 billion baby. We are voting to relieve 
certain groups of more than a billion 
dollars in taxes, but we are unable to 
find out from any of the spokesmen of 
this administration what is the final 
position of the administration. 

Earlier in the day the distinguished 
majority leader said the President fav- 
ored the bill as it came from the House. 
Later in the afternoon the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, the chairman of 
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the Finance Commitee, said he would 
not go quite that far. He was asked if 
the President opposed the bill, and he 
said, “I cannot go quite that far.” So, 
Mr. President, it seems that someone is 
operating in a twilight area. 

The President has not been very re- 
luctant to make recommendations to 
the Congress. The last time I counted, 
he had made something like 196 recom- 
mendations. The last time I tuned in 
on a television set he was suggesting an 
amendment to another tax bill. 

Now we are confronted with a pro- 
posed rebate of a billion dollars on furs, 
cabaret admissions, perfumes, and so 
forth. There is a strange uncertainty. 
There is a silence at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. If we inquire of 
those who are responsible for our fiscal 
problem we receive the reply, “You do 
not expect me to run down to the White 
House and be a stooge, do you?” 

The very able and delightful Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] received 
information from the White House with 
reference to the washing-machine 
amendment. He received information 
on the automobile amendment and on 
other amendments. He said he could 
give us assurance, without any ifs, ands, 
or buts, that those responsible for the 
fiscal policy of the administration were 
against those amendments. 

But here we are, just before a billion- 
dollar baby is to be born, and we still 
do not have in the Recorp the admin- 
istration’s views on this particular bill. 

I do not want to accept the responsi- 
bility for an unbalanced budget. I do 
not want it said that I, by my vote 
against this bill, have failed to permit 
the Treasury to take in another billion 
dollars. We are faced with quite a 
dilemma. The majority wants to show 
the country how much the majority is 
doing for the people by a nearly unani- 
mous vote on the bill. The country, 
perhaps, does not know that if we vote 
against the bill we are voting against 
extending other taxes which will bring to 
the Treasury more than a billion dollars. 

So, Mr. President, I shall vote for the 
bill. I should much prefer to vote for 
a $2 billion bill instead of a $1 billion 
bill. If at this stage revenue is as im- 
portant to the Treasury as has been indi- 
cated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Senator from Virginia, and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, I should think the 
administration would have made its 
views clear before the vote is taken on 
the bill. But I see nothing to do but to 
vote for it, because I do not believe the 
majority would vote for a resolution ex- 
tending these taxes. They have made 
it clear that they want to reduce them 
by a billion dollars. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator from Colorado will yield me suffi- 
cient time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am a little amused by the statement of 
my good friend from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, in this regard. I make no blanket 
indictment of the Democratic Party, 
because I still remember during prior 
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Democratic administrations one Demo- 
cratic President who tried to purge the 
Harry Byrds from the Senate, and I 

1 the Lord that he was not success- 
ul. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When I finish my 
remarks. 

I remember that a former President 
tried to purge the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GEORGE], and dis- 
tinguished Senators from 4 or 5 other 
States. I think it is one of the fine 
things in recorded history that that 
President did not succeed in his efforts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When I finish my 
statement. 

Mr. President, the basic difference be- 
tween the Eisenhower administration 
and the Democratic administrations pre- 
ceding it for 20 years is that the latter 
had a different philosophical approach. 
They wanted the Congress of the United 
States to be a rubberstamp Congress. 
They did not expect the Congress to 
question a single thing that came from 
the executive branch of the Government. 

Obviously, Mr. President, all the bills 
which come from the White House are 
not going to pass exactly in the way the 
administration might want them to pass. 
For one, I am glad of that, because the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
has been so often referred to during the 
discussion of the recently proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, provides that the 
legislative power, the Congress of the 
United States, rests in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. I hope that 
so long as I live no Senator of the United 
States and no Representative in the 
other body shall ever surrender their 
constitutional obligation to legislate for 
the country. 

The basic difference between the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower 
and those which preceded him for 20 
years is that he made it clear from the 
first day, when he met with the Members 
of the House and Senate at the White 
House, that he would not expect the Con- 
gress of the United States to be a rubber- 
stamp. He recognized the Congress as a 
coequal branch of the Government of 
the United States. I think that is an 
important fact. Whether, in the future, 
we have Republican Presidents or Dem- 
ocratic Presidents, I hope they will all 
have the same respect for the Congress 
of the United States as has Dwight 
Eisenhower; that they will not do as a 
former President of the United States 
did, and try to undermine the Congress 
of the United States and to destroy the 
public’s confidence in it. 

We may differ on this floor, of course. 
The distinguished Senator from Colora- 
do, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and other Senators who come in 
with administration bills may differ, but 
no one is going to appear on the floor of 
the Senate of the United States with 
a bull-snake whip and try to tell us what 
we should do in the way of legislation. 

I am glad that that is true. I think 
every one of us, whether we be Republi- 
cans or Democrats, should be thankful 
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that we have that type of President in 
the White House today. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to observe that there were many 
things done by Democratic Presidents 
with which I did not agree. But Ido not 
believe anyone can charge that it was 
ever difficult to find out how a Demo- 
cratic President stood on a tax bill. As 
a matter of fact, I remember that a dis- 
tinguished predecessor of mine in the 
Democratic leadership resigned at one 
time because a Democratic President ex- 
pressed himself too strongly in his veto 
of a tax bill, 

I do not think anyone would contend 
that Mr. Truman, a Democratic Presi- 
dent, was at all reluctant or hesitant or 
reticent about expressing his views when 
there was an attempt to take a billion 
dollars out of the Treasury. 

The Senator from California has given 
a delightful lecture—to most of which I 
subscribe—on taxes, balanced budgets, 
bullsnake whips, and so forth, but it had 
nothing whatever to do with the simple 
little question I asked the Senator, 
namely, How does the President stand 
on this billion-dollar-baby tax reduc- 
tion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Texas precisely what I 
Said 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
want to know precisely what the Senator 
said; I want to know how the President 
stands on this issue. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Texas that if the time 
should ever come when I had to stand 
at this desk and not dare to vote on a 
bill unless I knew what was wanted at 
the other end of the avenue, I would re- 
sign my seat as majority leader of the 
Senate of the United States. 

I feel that the Senate of the United 
States has an obligation to consider the 
facts before it and then, in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United 
States, to do the legislating for the 
Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in 
hearty agreement with that statement. 
But how do the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury stand on this bil- 
lion dollar reduction? The Senator 
from California has not yet told us. 

I can vote without knowing how they 
stand, and I have been voting all day 
without knowing how they stand. 

I know how the administration stands 
on 196 other measures. The Senator 
from California reminded me the other 
evening, when there was a vote in the 
Chamber, that some Democrats were 
opposed to the President’s program. 
Are the reductions in taxes on furs and 
perfumes a part of the President’s pro- 
gram? I do not know. The country 
does not know. I hestitate to believe it, 
but perhaps the majority leader does not 
know. Inany event, the majority leader 
is talking all around the bush. He is 
following that bullsnake whip he talked 
about just before he sat down. 

I had asked a simple question: How do 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury stand with respect to reducing 
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by a billion dollars the excise taxes on 
furs, perfumes, long-distance telephone 
calls, and other items. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as I am 
concerned 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My ques- 
tion does not involve the issue of how 
the Senator from California is concerned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am prepared to 
vote on the tax bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
yield to the Senator 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from California has the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am prepared to 
vote without regard to the views of those 
at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time was yielded to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware has been yielded 10 min- 
utes and whatever additional time was 
necessary to complete the colloquy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yielded to the Senator from Texas; on 
the other hand, I have become interest- 
ed in the colloquy, and now I have al- 
most forgotten why I yielded to the Sen- 
ator in the first place. [{Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] has con- 
trol of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas also has control of some 
time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, has 
all this colloquy been going on at my 
expense? [Laughter.] 

How much time have I remaining? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. May I have 
a statement also as to the time I have 
remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado has 42 minutes remain- 
ing. 

The Senator from Texas has 54 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield a 
part of my time to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
from Texas yield to me part of the time 
I just yielded to him? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 min- 
utes or any additional amount of time 
the Senator from Delaware may require. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall conclude my 
remarks. I intend to vote against the 
bill. But, as the Senator from Texas 
has pointed out, I think it should be 
made clear that when the people of the 
country examine the final vote, they may 
not be able to determine exactly the way 
the Members of the Senate felt about the 
bill, because on the final passage of the 
bill many Senators will vote exactly as 
did Members of the House who are op- 
posed to tax reduction. 

Fortunately, we in the Senate have an 
opportunity to record our opinions. 
Personally, I shall take the extreme way 
and vote against the bill in order to pro- 
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test further the fact that I am opposed 
to tax reduction. But in so doing, I de- 
sire to state that in the event we who 
oppose the bill should be so fortunate as 
to prevail in defeating it, I shall join in 
introducing a resolution to extend the 
excise taxes which otherwise would 
expire April 1. 

I wish to say again that I think the 
Senator from Texas made his record 
clear when he voted for the previous 
substitute bill. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
va from Texas on the time he yielded 

me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the light 
of the vote this afternoon, does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware think that, if this 
bill should be defeated, there is any pos- 
sibility of passing such a resolution as 
he suggests? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I cannot conceive 
of the Senate not being able to pass such 
a resolution, because, as I understood 
the vote this afternoon, there was not a 
single Member of the Senate who was 
opposed to extension of the excise taxes 
as they are recommended in title VI of 
the bill. I understand also that that 
is the situation in the House. I just can- 
not conceive of the Senate saying that if 
it does not get what it wants, it will not 
take anything. 

I think when the Government has a 
deficit, tax reductions, except in extreme 
emergencies, are unwise. That will be 
the basis of my vote. 

In answer to the other questions 
raised, I agree the Senate has a right to 
know the position of the administration, 
and I may say to the Senator from Texas 
there is no question about that position. 
The Secretary of the Treasury testified 
before the Committee on Finance, in 
very plain language, as the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] pointed out, in lan- 
guage that any man could understand, 
that he was opposed to tax reduction. 

The Senator from Colorado suggests 
he was lukewarm. 

We did not take his temperature to see 
how high it was, nor did we subject him 
to a lie detector, as has been proposed 
elsewhere in another connection. But 
as an Official representing the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury knew what he was talking 
about when he came before the com- 
mittee, and asked the committee not to 
grant tax reductions at this time. 

Every member of the committee under- 
stood what he said, likewise the whole 
country understood President Eisen- 
hower when in his recent radio address 
he appealed to the country for support 
of his fight against further tax reduc. 
tion until the budget has been brought 
under control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
the efforts this afternoon on the part 
of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia and the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware. I simply want both of them 
to know that I supported their proposal 
with all the strength at my command, 
I am sorry it was not adopted. I do not 
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feel very comfortable about assisting at 
the birth of a billion-dollar baby whose 
parentage is quite obscure. 

I have cast my votes in this Chamber 
for a long time without knowing how 
department heads might feel on meas- 
ures. But it seems to me that in these 
critical hours and days of supposed 
sound fiscal policy and desires for a 
balanced budget, it is not so much to 
ask those who are managing the Gov- 
ernment’s money policy to express them- 
selves as to whether or not they favor 
a proposal involving a billion-dollar re- 
duction in taxes. 

All of us have great admiration for 
the independence of the distinguished 
majority leader. He has demonstrated 
his independence many times. I hope 
he will demonstrate it in the future. 

But the majority leader told me to- 
day that the President favored the bill. 
He has not made that statement on the 
floor. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, who is chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, has declined to say whether 
the administration favored the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware said that Secretary Humphrey op- 
poses these reductions. The Senator 
from Virginia has said that Secretary 
Humphrey opposes the reductions. 

I have not talked with either the 
President or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but it is hard for me to reconcile 
what the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from Virginia have said 
with what the majority leader has said. 
Perhaps the Senate should recess until 
tomorrow and have an opportunity to 
clear up all this confusion. I think the 
country ought to know who is respon- 
sible for giving birth to this billion- 
dollar baby. If this measure is in direct 
opposition to the policies of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the people of 
the country are entitled to know it. The 
President has spoken about many things, 
even about congressional committees and 
about constitutional amendments. He 
has never hesitated to give a frank, 
honest opinion. I do not know why the 
majority leader cannot give us an opin- 
ion tonight. The majority leader has 
not answered my question. 

Mr. Majority Leader, do you know how 
the President stands on this proposed 
billion-dollar reduction? I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader in order 
. that he may answer the question “yes” 
or “no,” if he can or if he will. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Texas is propounding a 
question which very often is used in par- 
liamentary debate: “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No, Mr. 
President. I am not going to yield time 
in order for the majority leader to mis- 
quote me. I have not said, “Have you 
stopped beating your wife?” I asked the 
majority leader how the President stood 
on tax reduction? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I gave the distin- 
guished Senator as direct an answer as 
I could give on the floor of the Senate. 
I told him that the matter came before 
a conference of the leaders at the White 
House, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon; the Senator did not 
tell me that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I told the minority 
leader on the floor of the Senate that it 
was my judgment that the bill in the 
form in which it passed the House of 
Representatives would have the signa- 
ture of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor did not tell me that. Will the Sena- 
tor answer my question? Does the Presi- 
dent favor the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the President 
did not favor the bill, I would expect him 
to veto it. I do not expect the President 
to veto the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In view of 
the fact that the distinguished majority 
leader has given us his opinion that the 
President favors the bill, and has reiter- 
ated it that all the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the people of the country may 
know, I am willing to have a vote on the 
bill. I wish to express my deep regrets 
to my colleagues, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. They appar- 
ently have been laboring under a misap- 
prehension; but now that the majority 
leader has given us the best information 
ue has, I think we ought to vote on the 

ill. 

I am going to vote for the bill, not be- 
cause it is the best bill I think the Sen- 
ate can pass, but because I think it is the 
lesser of two evils. However, I want the 
country to know who the parent of the 
bill is; I do not wish to vote on an orphan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a portion of the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as it appears in the hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Finance, last 
week, in which the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated the opposition of the ad- 
ministration to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. HuMPHREY. With respect to these ex- 
cise taxes, I do not want to appear here to 
defend 20- or 25-percent excise taxes on any 
particular items. I think those taxes are 
too high. They should be lowered as soon 
as the country can afford to lower them. 

There are a few places in the excise taxes 
that we have spoken of many times, such 
as admissions, furs, and perhaps a few others, 
where we are convinced that the present 
high excise rates are actually hurting the 
business, and that they should be reduced 
so as not to hurt the business. On the other 
hand, a general reduction of excises that 
costs $900 million, such as in the present 
bill, is something that the Treasury must 
object to unless it sees some way to get the 
largest part of that $900 million to pay our 
bills with. I don't know how we are going to 
pay our bills if we don’t get the money. 

I will be glad to answer any questions, but 
that is our position. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions? 

Senator WiILLIams. Mr. Secretary, am I cor- 
rect in understanding that to the extent 
that there is any tax relief given under this 
bill, it would necessitate a corresponding in- 
crease in your borrowing? In other words, 
it will all be done with borrowed money? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is correct. It 
will increase borrowings over our budget esti- 
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mates by whatever is taken out by this bill 
that is not replaced. 

Senator WILIAMs. And in reality, if this 
bill goes through with this $900 million tax 
relief, the taxpayers could thank their chil- 
dren and their grandchildren for the relief 
rather than the Congress, because they would 
be the ones paying it? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is right. They 
had better go right home and thank their 
children for what they did for them today. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSEAK. The Senator from 
Delaware may be justified in making the 
charge that the Federal Government 
must sell bonds in order to finance the 
deficit caused by the tax reduction; but 
will not the Senator agree with me that 
the appropriation bills yet remain to be 
acted upon during this session of the 
Congress? If the Members of the legis- 
lative branch display the courage and 
intelligence necessary to meet the prob- 
lem facing the country today, is it not 
true that the legislative branch can elim- 
inate the dumping of billions of dollars 
into many countries throughout the 
world, and that the Congress can reduce 
the appropriation bills to an extent 
which would make it possible to balance 
the budget and at the same time make 
a realistic tax reduction? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
I have 1 more minute allotted to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield additional 
time to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. S. What the Senator 
from Idaho has stated is correct. I think 
the Congress can cut appropriations, but, 
on the other hand, the Congress has not 
done that up to the present time. I 
think the least the Congress can do is 
reduce appropriations before it reduces 
the tax revenues of the United States 
Government. I do not think there is a 
man on the floor of the Senate who 
thinks there will be a balanced budget 
this year or next year either with or 
without considering the $1 billion re- 
duction under the pending bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]; then I 
shall yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
going to vote for the bill, but I am ter- 
ribly confused, for two reasons. One is 
the statement that Congress should not 
reduce excise taxes because the Govern- 
ment would run into a deficit. By pass- 
ing this bill we will reduce revenues by 
$900 million. The reduction of excise 
taxes on furs will reduce revenues by $20 
million; that on jewelry, $100 million; 
that on luggage, $40 million; that on 
toilet preparations, $55 million. The 
total of such tax reductions will result 
in a loss of revenue of $215 million. 

The reduction in taxes on telephone, 
telegraph, radio, and cable will result in 
a loss of revenue of $235 million; that on 
local telephones, $125 million; that on 
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transportation of persons, $95 million; 
that on leases of safe-deposit boxes, 
where the tax rate is being reduced from 
20 to 10 percent, $5 million. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is in error regarding the tax on safe 
deposit boxes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The report states 
that the tax on leases of safe deposit 
boxes, which is 20 percent, will be re- 
duced to 10 percent under the bill, and 
will result in a reduction in excise tax 
collections of $5 million. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Such a reduction is 
not before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But such a reduc- 
tion was reported to the House, was it 
not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have been reading 
what the House report states. The 
House reduced taxes on club dues and 
initiation fees. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate commit- 
tee restored the tax on the items the 
Senator refers to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. None of those items 
on which it is proposed to reduce taxes 
are used in industries which can furnish 
substantial employment, particularly in- 
dustries which manufacture durable 
goods and which furnish employment to 
hundreds of thousands of people. Such 
industries utilize millions of pounds of 
minerals, which are a drug on the mar- 
ket today. Yet there has been a refusal 
to give relief by way of a reduction of 
taxes. 

I, too, would like to know who the 
parent of this baby is. My best judg- 
ment is that the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury are against such tax reductions as 
are proposed. They have not told me 
whether they favor such tax reductions 
or not. I, too, would like to know who 
is the author of the tax reductions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware a question. In the first place, the 
junior Senator from Nevada introduced 
a bill last year which would eliminate 
all excise taxes. Everyone knows such 
taxes should be eliminated. Twenty bil- 
lion dollars has been expended in for- 
eign countries in the last several fiscal 
years—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? I am willing 
to yield to the Senator from Nevada all 
the time he needs, but I want to hear 
what he says. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Delaware what would happen 
to the increasing debt if the Congress 
were to refuse to raise the debt limit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has been sug- 
gested by many Senators, not publicly, 
perhaps, but in the cloakrooms, that if 
the tax reduction could be voted, the 
Senate could then refuse to increase the 
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ceiling on the national debt and thereby 
curtail expenditures. That might be 
one way to reduce expenditures; but I 
think it would be sheer cowardice on the 
part of the Members of the Congress to 
vote for full appropriations and then 
vote tax reductions, thereby refusing to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
funds to carry out the measures. As 
one who is opposed to increasing the 
ceiling in the national debt, I think 
recognition should be given to what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said; namely, 
that to the extent we further reduce 
revenues, the borrowing authority must 
be increased in order that the Govern- 
ment may operate. I think Senators 
voting for measures which would reduce 
revenues should accept the responsibil- 
ities for their actions. 

Mr. MALONE. Some of us are 
opposed to spending money we do not 
have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
the bill. I beg the indulgence of the 
Senate for a moment, while I explain my 
reasons for the vote I shall cast against 
the bill. 

A few minutes ago I voted for the 
amendment submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp] and the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS J. I did 
so in order to express my view that the 
excise tax on certain commodities should 
be continued. 

The position I shall take in voting 
against the bill will be consistent with 
the position I have heretofore taken in 
the Senate. In 1947, when I was serving 
in this body, a vote was taken early in 
the session on a tax-reduction bill. I 
voted against the bill because, as I said 
at the time, we did not know whether 
revenues, then unascertained, would per- 
mit the reduction of taxes, and whether 
we were voting an unbalanced budget. 

Later in the year, when it was assured 
that we could balance the budget, I 
voted for a tax reduction. 

It is true that economic conditions ex- 
isting today are not exactly similar to 
the conditions existing at that time. 
Nevertheless I hold to the same position 
that we can best strengthen economic 
conditions by a stable fiscal policy. 

The administration of President Ei- 
senhower, aided by the Congress, has in 
a period of 1 year reversed the fiscal 
policies of the last 20 years; it has re- 
duced expenditures. By reason of saving 
and the reduction of expenditures, the 
deficit has been reduced, and taxes have 
already been removed. If the admin- 
istration is permitted to pursue its poli- 
cies, I think there can be further and 
wider tax reduction and this I want to 
see. If we act recklessly, future tax re- 
ductions are gone. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] and the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
have pointed out in this debate that only 
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today, we heard in the Armed Services 
Committee testimony emphasizing that 
there are still grave questions regarding 
the defense and the security of the Na- 
tion. Undoubtedly additional expendi- 
tures may be required to assure our own 
defense. 

Finally, I wish to say that the whole 
program of the President of the United 
States—fiscal, defense, social pro- 
grams—as I see it, depend upon the con- 
tinuation of the orderly reduction of 
expenditures and taxes, which it began 
last year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to me? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
think the proposed $1 billion tax reduc- 
tion is a part of the President's program? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know. It is my 
opinion that it is not —judging from the 
5 which have been made to- 

ay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time al- 
lotted to the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield an additional minute to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky is recognized for an 
additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. President, if we pass the bill at 
this time it seems to me that we shall 
go back to the same kind of irrespon- 
sible fiscal practices which have existed 
for the last 20 years; and we shall make 
it difficult, if not impossible, to recap- 
ture control of our own finances, I 
want this administration to succeed, as 
it is doing with its present policies. 

I have voted many times to increase 
appropriations, but I have not voted to 
reduce taxes when I knew that it would 
be impossible to have funds with which 
to pay for the appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time al- 
lotted the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute, or such time as he 
may require, to the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Texas his understanding about the 
attitude of the administration on this 
tax bill. Is there not a good deal of un- 
certainty about it? Some say the ad- 
ministration will accept the bill; others 
say the administration has resisted it. 

I listened to the very able Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN] in his 
statement of the attitude of the admin- 
istration. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas whether he received the 
same impression that I received, namely, 
that although the administration re- 
sisted the tax cuts, it did not resist very 
strenuously. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in light of the statement made by 
the responsible and delightful majority 
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leader, that it is his opinion that the 
President favors this bill, I shall stand 
on that statement. 

In fairness to the Members of the Sen- 
ate, I think I should bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a few brief remarks 
which occurred earlier today. 

Earlier today I asked whether the ad- 
ministration favored the bill as it came 
to the Senate from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

At that point the following colloquy 
occurred: 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My impression of the show- 
ing which was made before our committee 
was that the administration was not tearing 
itself to pieces in opposition to the provi- 
sions of the bill, 


Whatever that means. 

I then asked: 

Does the administration have a position 
on the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The administration's posi- 
tion is definitely that the particular tax we 
are talking about should be continued. 


I had not asked about that. 

Then I said: 

I am talking about the entire bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator speaking of 
the remainder of the bill? 

Mr. JonHnson of Texas. I am talking about 
the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. MrLLIKIN. The administration would 
rather not have such a large cut in excise 
taxes. 

Mr. Jonnson of Texas. Then it is fair to 
say that the administration is opposed to 
the bill as it came from the House, is it not? 


Since they said they would not prefer 
such a large cut. 
I read further: 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I think there is an in-be- 
tween place. 


That is what I referred to as the birth 
of a twilight zone here. 

Then the Senator from Colorado said: 

Does it favor or does it oppose? I do not 
think it is happy about all the reductions in 
the bill before us, and it certainly is not 
happy over proposed reductions of this kind. 


I read further: 


Mr. Jounson of Texas. Has the adminis- 
tration recommended any reduction? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not expressly. 

Mr. Jonnson of Texas. Is it fair, then, to 
assume that it does not favor any reduc- 
tions, and that if it did, it would have rec- 
ommended them? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should say that the ad- 
ministration has little enthusiasm about the 
reductions in this bill, and definitely is in 
favor of continuing this particular tax. 


Mr. President, for many years no 
Member of this body has had greater ad- 
miration for the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] than I have had. He is 
always able, and he is always devoted to 
the public interest. When I go home to- 
night, I am going to tell my two little 
girls that today I found another reason 
for admiring the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, namely, he is one of the 
most flexible Members of this body. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield 2 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have refrained from participating in the 
debate, but at this time I wish to say 
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that I have heard many of the discus- 
sions at the White House and at other 
places. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUG- 
LAs] said the administration did not 
resist this bill very strenuously. I merely 
wish to say that judging from the con- 
versations and conferences I have at- 
tended and listened to, I would say the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Treasury wanted these 
excise taxes to remain as they are. That 
is clear in my mind. 

The House of Representatives has the 
power under the Constitution to initiate 
tax bills, and the House has done so in 
this case, and in the bill it has voted 
certain changes in the excise taxes. 
Of course, the Senate has a right to 
adopt amendments to the bill; and 
under the able leadership of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] the pro- 
visions voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been somewhat changed. 

As one Member of the Senate I sup- 
ported the Finance Committee, which 
went into the subject as carefully and 
thoroughly as possible. I should say 
that it is perfectly clear to my mind that 
the administration wanted these excise 
taxes extended. They resisted just as 
hard as they could, and then left it to the 
independence of Congress to do the best 
job possible. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I am through. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator point to some of this strong 
resistance on the part of the admin- 
istration? I have searched the record 
in vain, I was not present in the pri- 
vate conferences to which the Senator 
has referred, but I assume that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
was present. Will the Senator pinpoint 
some of the resistance to the bill? Is 
the Senator contending that his admin- 
borer is resisting the passage of the 

ill? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. No; I did not say 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the Senator say? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I said that this 
administration did not want the excise 
taxes reduced. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are 
being reduced by $1 billion, are they not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly they 
are; and I say that the administration 
does not like that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the 
Senator point to some statement by the 
administration to that effect? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has said a number of 
times. The President of the United 
States said it in his message. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How does 
the Senator reconcile that with the 
statement of the majority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] that the President favors 
the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe that 
the statement which I have just made 
and the statement of the majority leader 
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are substantially on all-fours, as the 
Senator, who is a good lawyer, knows. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are going to vote, but we are not 
going to vote until Members who wish 
to say something on this subject have an 
opportunity to say it. I have a dinner 
engagement, too, but the public business 
comes first. I have been late since 6:30. 
When the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] ask me for time, I am going 
to yield it as long as I have the time to 
yield. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote against the bill. I appreciate the 
fact that section 2 extends the excise 
taxes which would otherwise expire on 
April 1, but we have 6 days until April 1 
in order to pass a resolution extending 
those excise taxes in the event the bill 
should be defeated. 

I do not intend to have any part or any 
responsibility in connection with the ac- 
tions of those who are today adding $1 
billion to the public debt in order to re- 
duce luxury taxes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield such 
time as he may desire to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
seems that we are about to vote on 
the bill on the basis of our own convic- 
tions, without any general guidance. I 
have been unable to find out, after this 
mealy conversation and confusion com- 
pounded and complex, where anyone 
stands, except with respect to Members 
of the Senate. 

We find that out when Senators an- 
swer the rollcall. Perhaps at the White 
House one can vote “maybe.” It can- 
not be done here. We have no such 
category. 

I wish to make this quite clear: When 
the administration wanted the extension 
of the excess-profits tax, and the Presi- 
dent made his views perfectly clear, we 
extended the excess-profits tax. When 
the administration did not want the ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax, it died 
a beautiful, sublime death, and there was 
hardly a peep out of any Member of the 
Senate about the death of the excess- 
profits tax. 

Now there are some excise taxes which 
are about to be cut. Most of the excise 
taxes are not paid by the manufacturing 
companies. They are paid by the people 
who buy whatever service or product 
these taxes now affect. 

It so happens that I supported some 
of the amendments of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] because I thought 
they were basic. As the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART] has pointed out, 
they were amendments which related to 
durable consumers’ goods. Had those 
amendments been adopted, it seems to 
me it would nave meant more jobs, 
better production, and more sales. I 
want to commend the Senator from In- 
diana for talking economic sense, when 
he says that sales mean production, pro- 
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duction means jobs, and jobs mean in- 
come. Anyone can understand that. 
No Senator has to vote “maybe” on that 
issue. We can understand it clearly. 

The excise taxes are absolutely con- 
sumer taxes. The main complaint about 
this bill is that it does not really reach 
enough consumers. That is what the 
Douglas amendments were directed to. 

Let me say a final word on the subject 
of advice on fiscal policy. I should like 
to know just where the administration 
stands. When we listen to the radio, 
we learn that the administration is for 
tax reduction. If anyone does not be- 
lieve it, let him tune in some night when 
a great appeal is being made. He will 
be told, “This administration obtained 
for you a tax reduction.” That is what 
is here. I do not know how we are go- 
ing to work this one. I have not been 
able to find out in the Senate whether the 
administration is for the bill or against 
it, but I predict that when the bill passes 
this administration will be for tax re- 
duction. It will get it, too; and the Con- 
gress will be accused of unbalancing the 
budget. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
say that one could not draw any con- 
clusions from the various statements 
made on the other side of the aisle. I 
think we can assume that the majority 
leader is reasonably accurate in his state- 
ment when he says that he belives the 
administration favors the bill. We have 
had statements from the distinguished 
majority leader and the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. I have been 
considerably strengthened by the assur- 
ance of my delightful friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. Since 
they are supporting the bill, perhaps the 
best thing we can do is to pass it and 
let Senators who wish to go to dinner 
leave. The Senator realizes that the bill 
will have to go to conference. 

I know that the Senator from Colo- 
rado is going to protect the interests of 
the Senate in conference. During the 
time he is arguing with able Members 
of the House there will be plenty of 
opportunity for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to step up and become really 
dynamic. 

He will have an opportunity to let us 
know what the position of the adminis- 
tration is with respect to this $1 billion 
tax-reduction measure. I want it to be 
known that I am supporting it because 
it is the lesser of two evils, and because 
I have pretty good assurances that those 
who handle cur fiscal policy think it is 
in the best interests of the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, let 
me say a final word. Much as I want 
to hear what the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has to say about fiscal policy, the 
last time he had something to say about 
fiscal policy was when we took definite 
action which cost the country plenty. 
Six months later the administration was 
in full retreat on the subject of interest 
rates and tight credit. 

I remind the Senate that that policy 
was in effect a year ago. The adminis- 
tration is now trying to disavow that 
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policy. While I am delighted to have 
statements as to the position of the ad- 
ministration, I do not think it is going 
to help a bit, so I am perfectly ready to 


vote. 
Mr. President, will the 


Mr. NEELY. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. T yield. 

Mr. NEELY. In view of what the mi- 
nority leader has just said about the im- 
Possibility of ascertaining the attitude of 
the White House on this question, I 
wonder if there is not some Republican 
Member of the Senate who is on speaking 
terms with the President, who could tele- 
phone him and ascertain whether he is 
for or against the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have been listening to this debate for 
the past 10 or 15 minutes, and I have 
been studying the proposed reductions. 
I know that many people will criticize 
me for doing what I am about ready to 
do. We cannot reduce the luxury taxes 
by $1 billion and throw the budget out 
of balance by another $1 billion, mak- 
ing reductions in taxes on certain articles 
which would not create any jobs or use 
up any material. Therefore I move that 
the bill be recommended to the Commit- 
tee on Finance for further study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
make the plea to Senators on both sides 
of the aisle not to recommit the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield time to the 
majority leader? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall require not 
more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of what rates may finally be 
written into the bill as a result of the 
Senate action and the action in confer- 
ence, the fact remains that until there is 
certainty as to what the rates are to be 
there will be an adverse effect upon busi- 
ness in all sections of the country. 
Whether people are waiting to buy an 
automobile, a refrigerator, or any other 
commodity covered by the bill, so long as 
there is uncertainty they are likely to 
postpone their purchases. That is bound 
to affect employment. I do not think it 
is in the best interests of the Nation to 
recommit the bill to the committee, and 
I sincerely hope that the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana will not be favor- 
ably acted upon. I hope the Senate will 
pass the bill tonight and send it to con- 
ference as soon as possible, so that we 
may have a final determination, in order 
that every merchant and every purchas- 
er may know what the tax rates are to be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I re- 
quest the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

The motion was rejected. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the final passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are 
necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] are unavoidably detained, and, 
if present, each would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorGE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness, and, if present, would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. LENNON] and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 76, 
nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—76 

Aiken Hennin. McCarthy 
Anderson Hickenlooper McClellan 
Barrett Hoey Millikin 
Beall Holland Monroney 
Bennett Humphrey Morse 
Bricker Hunt Mundt 
Burke Ives Neely 
Bush Jackson Pastore 
Butler, Md. Jenner Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Colo. Potter 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Case Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Clements Kefauver Saltonstall 
Cordon Kennedy Schoeppel 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 
Duff Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Kuchel Stennis 
Ellender Lehman Symington 
Fe m Long ye 
Fulbright Magnuson Upton 

Malone Watkins 

Mansfield Welker 
Griswold Martin Wiley 
Hayden Maybank 
Hendrickson McCarran 

NAYS—8 
Byrd Dirksen Russell 
Capehart Hill Williams 
Cooper Langer 
NOT VOTING—12 

Bridges Frear Lennon 
Chavez George Murray 
Daniel Gillette Sparkman 
Flanders Goldwater Young 


So the bill (H. R. 8224) was passed 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an order which I ask to have 
read and agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secre- 
tary will state the order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, (1) That the bill (H. R. 8224) 
be printed with the Senate amendments 
numbered. 

(2) That in the engrossment of the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
make all necessary technical and clerical 
changes, including changes in section, sub- 
section, paragraph, etc., numbers and letters 
and cross-references thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the order 
is entered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
GEORGE, and Mr. Bynp conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


THE NEW CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 


Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 1 min- 
ute to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to advise the Members of the Sen- 
ate that on April 6, we shall begin hear- 
ings on a civil aviation bill. This will 
be the first time since the original bill 
was enacted that this subject will have 
had thorough consideration by any con- 
gressional committee or by either House 
of Congress. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. McCarran] is the author of 
the bill, which is a complete codification 
of the aviation law. He will be the first 
witness on April 6. 

I seek the advice, help, and testimony 
of any Senator who is interested in this 
very vital program for the promotion of 
the best interests of the Nation. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
on an address delivered on March 23 by 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], the author of the bill, 
in appearing at the National Press Club 
Auditorium, in Washington, D. C. His 
address is a thoughtful, analytical study 
of the bill, as proposed. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bob Ramspeck asked me to speak to you 
about my pending bill, S. 2647, to rewrite the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. 

As many of you know, I am scheduled to 
appear before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the Senate on April 
6, as the first witness in hearings on this bill 
which I anticipate will run for several weeks. 
I am informed it is the present intention of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to go forward with these hearings 
methodically, from day to day, until they 
have been completed; and I am delighted at 
the prospect that the many questions in- 
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volved in the task of rewriting the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and bringing it up to date 
are thus to have the concentrated attention 
of the appropriate Senate committee. Ihave 
been trying for 10 years to get that attention 
focused in that way. 

What I may say here today should not be 
taken as necessarily a preview of what I 
may say on April 6 before the committee; 
but I do not think it likely that I shall on 
that occasion depart very far from what I 
say today, though I anticipate I may then 
say a good many things that time will not 
permit me to include in my talk today, which 
I intend to keep at least reasonably brief. 

I think it quite likely that there have 
been those who have approached the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and have sought to deter that committee 
from inaugurating the hearings it has now 
undertaken, on the ground that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is a good and successful 
statute and that, therefore, time spent 
studying it will be time wasted. The com- 
mittee was wise in not listening to any such 
arguments. The Civil Aeronautics Act has 
been, and is, a law; in my opinion— 
and I admit the possibility that as author 
of the act I may be slightly prejudiced—it 
has been an outstandingly successful law. 
But the time to review basic legislation of 
this kind is not after it has broken down 
because it is outmoded. The time to under- 
take a review of the sort that the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is starting, is before the collapse of 
the statute; at a time when experience 
indicates that the law may be approaching 
obsolescence. 

It is possible, and I recognize the possi- 
bility, that after a careful review of the law 
and the facts as they relate to the aviation 
industry, and especially the growth and de- 
velopment of commercial aviation in the 
United States, the committee will conclude 
that needed changes are very limited. If 
that is so, a great tribute will have been 
paid to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and 
the foresight and vision which went into it. 
But as the sponsor of that legislation in the 
Senate, I do not claim that much foresight 
and wisdom. I believe the committee will 
find that the changing aviation scene has 
caused deficiencies which must now be rec- 
ognized. 

When I testify before the committee next 
month, I think I shall review briefly the 
conditions which resulted in the enactment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. There 
may be some members of the committee not 
fully familiar with that background. But 
today, time will not permit such a review; 
and so I will just indulge the presumption, 
whether or not justified, that all the mem- 
bers of the Aero Club and their guests are 
fully familiar with the facts and circum- 
stances which led up to the present law. 

I do, however, want to stress one point 
which requires me to discuss historical facts 
for just a minute. 

One of the most urgent needs of the avia- 
tion industry in 1938 was sound, impartial 
safety regulation. The safety record of the 
industry had been poor. The Copeland in- 
vestigation had demonstrated that safety 
regulation had been equally poor. The Air 
Commerce Act of 1926 had given virtually 
complete discretion to the Secretary of Com- 
merce to develop his own means and methods 
of regulating the industry from a safety 
standpoint. All the facts before the Con- 
gress at the time made it clear that the 
time had come when it was necessary for 
the Congress to legislate more specifically in 
this important area. 

To meet this need, Congress decided to 
transfer total responsibility for safety regu- 
lation to the new agency it was creating, and 
specific instructions were given in the stat- 
ute as to the character of safety regulation 
which was to be followed. The congressional 
investigation had also demonstrated that the 
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investigation of aircraft accidents had not 
always been conducted fairly and impartially. 
The tendency prevailed to place the blame for 
the accident upon the pilot and terminate 
the investigation. The lessons to be learned 
from careful and detailed investigation of all 
the facts and circumstances surrounding an 
accident were being ignored. Congress rec- 

d then, as we all now, the 
heavy obligation upon the public authorities 
to exert every effort to determine the cause 
of an accident, no matter how obscure, in 
order that air-transport operations may be 
impaired and similar accidents prevented in 
the future. 

In order to meet this problem, an inde- 
pendent agency was created and entitled 
“The Air Safety Board.” It was a board of 
three, whose qualifications were carefully 
set forth in the law. It was their respon- 
sibility to investigate accidents, determine 
their cause, and make such recommenda- 
tions as were necessary to prevent the hap- 
pening of similar accidents in the future. 
Members of this Board were in a position 
to proceed with complete impartiality, be- 
cause they were not responsible for the 
operation of the aircraft, for the building 
or operation of the airways, or for the issu- 
ance or enforcement of safety regulations. 

Unfortunately the President, by Executive 
order, abolished the independent Air Safety 
Board in 1940, but the pattern it set for 
aircraft-accident investigation has been the 
model to be followed by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in its investigations ever since. 

The establishment of this pattern was a 
very substantial contribution to aviation 
safety, and because I believe in the principle 
of an independent Air Safety Board, my new 
bill makes provision for reestablishing such 
a Board. I do not intend to argue that ques- 
tion today, however. I raise the point be- 
cause I want to say that great as was the 
contribution to aviation safety through the 
pattern for aircraft-accident investigation 
set by the Air Safety Board, I believe the 
greatest contribution to safety made by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act was the entire pat- 
ern of economic regulation which had as its 
objective the creation of a financially sound 
industry, operated by companies of good 
character and integrity. All the safety reg- 
ulations in the world will not make an in- 
dustry safe if it is in such poor financial 
condition that it is tempted to conserve its 
funds by slighting its maintenance, its 
training, its equipment purchases, or other 
safety essentials. Nor will all the safety 
regulations in the world make an airline 
safe if the management of the airline is 
irresponsible or contemptuous of regula- 
tions. Not even an army of inspectors could 
produce a good safety record if the industry 
was so poor that expensive precautions could 
not be taken, or if the inspectors were re- 
quired at every turn to match wits with 
ingenious law violators. In contemplation 
of this truth lie lessons which, I think, 
may be useful to us in this present day as 
we seek solutions for the regulatory prob- 
lems of commercial aviation, complicated as 
those problems are by many factors which 
have arisen since the enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Without further discussion of back- 
ground, with no more setting of the scene, 
with no more detailed effort to establish the 
need for changes in the present law, let me 
take a few minutes to describe, in general 
terms, some of the changes which I think 
the Senate committee will wish to consider 
most carefully. 

At the outset, consideration should be 
given the present organization of the regu- 
latory and promotional agencies for civil 
aviation. The original organizational plan 
of the Congress under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act was not long in effect. Few agencies of 
the Government have felt the impact of the 
President's power to reorganize, as the Civil 
Aeronautics agencies have felt it. The re- 
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sult is that we do not have today an organi- 
zation which has been adopted after due de- 
liberation by Congress, but rather, one which 
has been fitted together in bits and pieces, 
over the years, by Executive order. Possibly 
it may be determined, after study, that the 
present organization is the best that could 
be devised. If that is the conclusion, this 
result will have been achieved by pure 
chance, because, certainly, the process 
through which the present organization 
evolved is not one which would be calcu- 
lated to produce good results. Personally, 
I think changes need to be made. 

In S. 2647, I have proposed an organiza- 
tion not unlike that of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission. I propose a regulatory agency 
of seven men in whom all the aviation func- 
tions except accident investigation are vested. 
My bill makes this agency independent of 
any executive agencies, just as are the other 
commissions I have mentioned. 

This form of organization has many ad- 
vantages, not the least of which is its in- 
dependence. We must remember that this 
agency has vast quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial powers. It grants routes, which are 
of great value. It fixes and pays subsidies. 
It fixes mail rates and commercial rates. It 
has long been established that the Congress 
does not wish functions of this type to be 
performed under executive domination. The 
original decision on this policy was made in 
1887, and I have seen no evidence that the 
Congress has seen fit to change its mind. 

By vesting all the civil-aviation functions 
in one commission, it is made necessary to 
look only one place in order to fix responsi- 
bility for the regulation and promotion of 
civil aviation in this country. There will 
be no opportunity for this new authority to 
pass the buck for its failures to agencies 
other than itself. 

Furthermore, exercise of all these func- 
tions by one agency will permit coordinated 
and efficient action. All the aviation func- 
tions are closely interrelated. As I have al- 
ready pointed out, economic and safety reg- 
ulation must go hand in hand. Economic 
policies must be carried out successfully in 
order that the air-transport industry will 
have the financial resources to adopt and 
maintain adequate safety precautions. Con- 
versely, in making safety regulations, the 
regulatory agency must give its attention to 
their economic impact. 

The building of civil airways, which some 
would regard as a purely technical assign- 
ment, actually is not that simple. The eco- 
nomic soundness of the air transport indus- 
try depends upon efficient operation of the 
civil airways. Development of private and 
corporate fiying also is dependent upon abil- 
ity to move with efficiency and safety during 
bad weather. 

In the past, the members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator have cooperated well; but my 
experience in reviewing their appropriations 
each year has shown me clearly how difficult 
the task of cooperation was. If that cooper- 
ation had failed, our civil aeronautics regu- 
lation and promotion would have failed with 
it. It is not wise, in my opinion, to have the 
success of a governmental activity of this 
sort dependent solely upon the goodwill of 
Government administrators. I consider it 
much wiser to create a Government agency, 
such as my new bill proposes, to be respon- 
sible for all these interrelated functions. 

One apparent disadvantage of this pro- 
posed organization should be brought up 
and examined, The proposed agency will 
be a large one, run by a board of seven. It 
is standard doctrine of Government manage- 
ment experts that a board cannot actually 
do anything very well, and that this form 
of organization should be used only when 
absolutely mecessary. There is something 
to be said for this view, because obviously 
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it is easler for one man to make decisions 
than it is for a board of seven to do so. But 
we can carry this view too far. Proper or- 
ganization for the exercise of the civil aero- 
nautics functions presents difficult and 
unique problems. It seems perfectly clear 
that a board, rather than an individual, 
must deal with the quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial functions. These actually 
represent the major task of this agency; a 
task which the Congress would not entrust 
to a single official. Thus it seems obvious 
that a board of significant size and great 
competence must be created. Furthermore, 
in view of the interrelationship between the 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial func- 
tions, on the one hand, and the building of 
airways and other similar operating func- 
tions on the other hand, it seems necessary 
to vest the responsibility for those func- 
tions in the same agency. 

In order to permit the efficient perform- 
ance of those duties related to airways, the 
enforcement of regulations, and other sim- 
ilar matters, I propose the creation of the 
Office of Executive Director of the Authority. 
He would be compensated on the same scale 
as the members of the Authority. He would 
be subject to their general supervision. They 
would be given discretion to delegate their 
functions to him. Thus the Authority would 
be able to carry out its legislative and judi- 
cial duties as a board. In addition, they 
would be permitted to delegate other re- 
sponsibilities to the Executive Director. 
With respect to such delegated duties, they 
could decide the broad policies which he 
was to execute and, thus, provide the needed 
coordination among and between all of the 
functions vested in the agency as a whole. 
In this way, I believe that the organization 
provided for in my bill will bring with it 
great advantages and, at the same time, pro- 
vide a cure for the only real disadvantage 
to which it may be said to be subject. 

So much for organization. 

Another point which I hope the commit- 
tee will study very carefully is that of the 
relations between State and Federal Govern- 
ments as they affect aviation. Under the 
present statute, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is prepared to assert too little power in some 
instances, and too much power in other in- 
stances. There has been considerable litiga- 
tion arising out of uncertainties, under exist- 
ing law, as to the respective jurisdictions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the various 
State commissions. There has also been 
litigation concerning the applicability of 
Federal safety regulations to private fliers 
operating wholly within a single State. 
These problems should be clarified. Con- 
gress should determine a definite policy con- 
cerning the extent of Federal and State ju- 
risdiction with respect to aviation, 

Without any more detailed discussion of 
this problem—and it certainly merits a much 
more detailed discussion—I will say only 
that my bill proposes to give to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board clear regulatory power 
over both interstate and intrastate traffic 
moving over the interstate airlines. I have 
considered this wise not only because of the 
predominance of interstate traffic, but also 
because of the regulatory burdens under 
which our airlines might be virtually buried 
if widespread State regulations were im 
upon them. Our largest domestic airline 
operates in 23 States. Even the smallest 
trunkline operates in seven States. Thus, if 
these airlines were subjected to rate regula- 
tion, accounting regulation, and schedule 
regulation, by each of the States through 
which they operate, their costs would be 
greatly increased, and we must not forget 
that such increased costs would be passed 
directly to the public. I do not consider it 
wise expenditure of public funds for States 
to impose elaborate regulation upon airlines 
whose traffic is only 4 percent intrastate and 
who are already carefully regulated by the 
Federal Government. 
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In the case of an airline that purports to 
carry only intrastate traffic, my bill would 
not impose economic regulation, though 
such an airline would be required to meet 
appropriate Federal safety standards. It 
seemed to me the Federal Government would 
be going too far to assert jurisdiction over a 
wholly intrastate airline, except as safety 
required. At the present time, at least, there 
are few intrastate route segments which 
could support a wholly separate airline. 

I mentioned earlier that litigation has 
arisen over whether the Federal safety regu- 
lations can be enforced against private fliers 
operating wholly within a single State. 
Lower courts have supported Federal juris- 
diction, but uncertainty remains as to 
whether the Federal power can be carried 
that far. In this, the committee must 
achieve a nice balance between conflicting 
objectives. Plainly, Federal regulation must 
be controlling with respect to the design 
and construction of aircraft, for our manu- 
facturers must not be forced to build dif- 
ferent airplanes for use in different States. 
Plainly, also, airline operating requirements 
of all sorts must be established by the Fed- 
eral Government. Conflicting State rules 
such as afflict the trucking industry would 
render airline operation impossible. Air 
traffic rules must be uniform because, as air- 
craft go from State to State, there must be 
no confusion as to the rules of the air and 
traffic procedures. Confusion in that re- 
spect will mean accidents. All this points 
to the conclusion that the Federal Govern- 
ment should make all safety regulations 
and should administer them. 

But this means that every private flier, 
no matter how limited his operations, must 
become involved in the extensive complica- 
tions which arise out of overall Federal 
control. He must turn to a Federal inspec- 
tor for his pilot’s license, for the certifica- 
tion of his aircraft, and for the periodic in- 
spection of his aircraft. He is completely 
immersed in a sea of Federal regulation. It 
has been the constant complaint of the 
private flier that aviation was so regulated 
that the development of private flying was 
seriously impaired. It has been said that 
aircraft operation has become so compli- 
cated that only a sturdy few are willing to 
undertake it. There is no doubt that these 
complaints have a large measure of justifica- 
tion, and my own ears are sympathetic to 
those complaints. It may be the solution 
lies in the direction of permitting a meas- 
ure of local regulation of local flight ac- 
tivity. In my bill I have deliberately in- 
cluded provisions which point in that direc- 
tion. I hope the committee will tackle 
this knotty problem and come forward with 
fair and workable solutions. 

If time permitted, I would go on and dis- 
cuss provisions which I have written into my 
bill, respecting economic regulation of con- 
tract carriers by air, and the certification 
and regulation of the so-called irregular air 
carriers. Those subjects are broader and 
more complex than should be touched upon 
in the very limited time which I would feel 
justified in giving them today. I feel sure 
the committee will seek a full expression of 
opinion on these points from all interested 
witnesses, as well as from experts in this 
field, and whether the predominant body of 
that testimony supports my proposals or 
points to some other solution, I think the 
result cannot fail to be helpful to the avia- 
tion industry. 

There are a number of other provisions in 
my bill which I should like to talk about, 
but I am not going to do it today, because 
I want to make just one more point and then 
close. 

We all know of the great expansion which 
the airlines of this Nation have made in 
the international field. From the beginning, 
it has been plain that m and de- 
velopment of our international airlines was 
of crucial importance to the United States. 
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In an air age, to be predominant in the world, 
the United States was required to be pre- 
dominant in world aviation. We have 
achieved that position. United States flag 
airlines operate more miles of international 
route than any other nation, operate more 
aircraft than any other nation, and carry 
more air traffic than any other nation. More- 
over, if the cloak of subsidy could be drawn 
aside from the foreign competitors of our 
airlines, I am sure it would be made plain 
that American fiag airlines are financially 
the most successful, 

All this has been accomplished notwith- 
standing the disadvantages to which Ameri- 
can transport enterprise always is subject 
in the foreign field. Our wage rates are 
much higher than those paid by the foreign 
competitors of our airlines. Many of the 
safety standards our airlines are required to 
maintain are higher than those of their com- 
petitors. We pay our airlines less for the 
transportation of mail than their foreign 
competitors receive. Notwithstanding all 
these handicaps, national interest demands 
that American flag airlines shall not fail 
in competition with foreign flag carriers. 

Because it is so essential that we main- 
tain our position in the forefront of world 
aviation, the policies of our Government 
must be carefully framed so as to accom- 
plish this objective. I shall urge the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to let nothing obscure the importance 
of this. 

Once let this Nation lose its position in 
international air transportation, and it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to regain it. 
Since the middle of the last century, we have 
been trying to maintain an adequate mer- 
chant marine. We made the fatal mistake, 
many years ago, of permitting our merchant 
marine virtually to disintegrate; so that, by 
the beginning of World War I, we were piti- 
fully weak on the seas. Since that time we 
have tried strenuously to restore our posi- 
tion, but I do not believe anyone will say 
we have wholly succeeded. 

As the Senate committee reviews our basic 
aviation laws, this bedrock issue of policy 
will come up time and again. It will arise 
in connection with the establishment of 
routes abroad. It will arise in connection 
with the consideration of subsidy. It will 
arise in consideration of the extent of foreign 
competition that should be permitted to 
serve the United States. It will arise in deal- 
ing with the establishment of mail com- 
pensation, In dealing with any of these 
problems, I am confident that the committee 
will recognize that, in the field of interna- 
tional aviation, we are playing for big stakes, 
which require strong promotional policies. 

In the time allotted to me, I have tried 
to set forth some of the main issues involved 
in a review of our present civil aviation legis- 
lation. It is quite obvious to all, I am sure, 
that I have discussed only some of them. 
I would not even have it said that my selec- 
tion of certain issues for discussion today 
mark those issues as the most important 
ones involved. I have simply tried to give 
you some of my thoughts, as I shall hope to 
give them to the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce next month. 
It has been a pleasure to be with you, and 
I hope that every one of you who has an 
opinion on any one of these subjects, or upon 
any of the proposals embodied in my bill, 
or upon any other factor pertinent to the 
task of rewriting our basic aviation law, will 
convey his thoughts and opinions on that 
subject to the Senate committee, either by 
personal testimony or through written 
communication. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, inasmuch 
as we have now been in session until 
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almost 9 o'clock in the evening, and pur- 
suant to a consultation I have had and 
an understanding reached with the 
minority leader, and also in view of the 
statement I made on the floor, when the 
Senate has concluded its business for 
today, it is my intention to move to recess 
until Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. President, at this time I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 886, Senate bill 49, to 
enable the people of Hawaii to form a 
constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, so 
that the bill may become the unfinished 
business before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the Senator’s in- 
tention that the Senate will proceed to 
discuss and debate the Hawaii-Alaska 
bill without further displacement of it? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon that there is no 
proposed legislation I know of at the 
present time for which I would suggest 
that the statehood bill be displaced; ex- 
cept of course that I would ask to have 
it displaced for conference reports and 
for appropriation bills in the event any 
should be ready. Other than that, I 
know of no measures which may be con- 
sidered before, I hope, the final vote is 
taken on the statehood bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, it is the intention of the majority 
leader to have the debate on the Hawaii- 
Alaska bill resumed on Monday and to 
proceed with that bill until interrupted 
by a conference report or some unfore- 
seen legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
If any proposed change should arise, 
I will advise the distinguished minority 
leader as far in advance as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that there is a conference 
report which has been discussed with 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader earlier in the day, and we both re- 
quested that inasmuch as the time was 
controlled on the excise-tax bill, the re- 
port could wait until that bill was finally 
disposed of. 


Mr. Presi- 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACAD- 
EMY—CONFERENCE REPORT (H, 
REPT. NO. 1427) 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5337) to 
provide for the establishment of a 
United States Air Force Academy, and 
for other purposes. I ask for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see p. 4012 of 
House proceedings of March 29.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
and I attended the conference, and the 
Senator from Tennessee was the only one 
who objected to the bill on the floor. 

I hope the conference report will be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LICENSE TO USE CERTAIN UNITED 
STATES PROPERTY IN HONOLULU, 
HAWAII. BY LEAHI HOSPITAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6025) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to grant a license 
to the Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit insti- 
tution, to use certain United States prop- 
erty in the city and county of Honolulu, 
T. H., and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. HENDRICK- 
son, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. KEFAUVER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


OUTLAWING THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party and sim- 
ilar organizations, I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by me regard- 
ing the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3191) to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and similar organizations, 
introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 

I have today introduced a bill to outlaw the 
Communist Party. It is similar to a bill I 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
in 1951. 

During past sessions of Congress many bills 
have been introduced into the House and 
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Senate which would outlaw the Communist 
Party and similar organizations in the United 
States. As yet none of these proposed bills 
have gone beyond the committee stage. 

Numerous events are today pointing to the 
outlawing of the Communist Party and such 
action should be taken during the 83d session 
of Congress. 

Outlawing the Communist Party would 
not be a violation of the fundamental right 
of people in the United States to organize 
and function through a political party, as the 
Communist Party is not a legitimate political 
organization any more than a group of doc- 
tors operating an illegal narcotics ring would 
constitute a legitimate medical enterprise. 
By its own declaration of aims and purposes, 
the Communist Party is engaged in a crimi- 
nal conspiracy and operation: The advocacy 
and projected overthrow of the American 
Government by force and violence. 

The outlawing of the party will destroy its 
false appearance of respectability as a po- 
litical party within the constitutional limi- 
tations. The passing of such legislation 
would be no different than when the Nazi 
Bund was outlawed here in the early 1940's. 

One of the main arguments, if not the 
main one, given by FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
in his testimony before congressional com- 
mittees has been his assertion that to out- 
law the Communist Party would drive it 
underground. In new testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee this year, 
Mr. Hoover states, “The investigative burden 
in covering the Communist underground has 
been increased tremendously as is shown 
by the fact that where 1 agent was formerly 
needed for proper coverage, we now require 
as many as 9 or 10 by reason of their greater 
security consciousness in carrying out their 
conspiratorial activities.” 

He further states in the same testimony 
that, “Today, there are two types of Com- 
munist Party leadership: Open leadership 
comprised of people like William Z. Foster 
and a select group of others; and an under- 
ground leadership, which actually has been 
assuming more and more authority and con- 
trol to administer the entire party in the 
event it is no longer feasible to continue in 
the open.” 

These statements indicate to me that the 
Communist Party has gone underground, 
therefore the chief objection made by Mr. 
Hoover prior to this year is no longer valid. 
As to the extent of the conspiracy, it might 
be well for us to note further testimony 
given by the Director of the FBI in which 
he says: 

“Through the perfection of the under- 
ground apparatus, the party aims to preserve 
intact a hard core of militant Communists to 
carry out the aims and objectives of the in- 
ternational Communist movement under all 
forms of adversity. 

“The security measures which the Com- 
munist Party have taken in order to thwart 
the efforts of the FBI have been many and 
detailed in character. No longer are Com- 
munist Party membership cards issued; 
maintenance of membership records are for- 
bidden; contacts of rank-and-file members 
are limited to from 3 to 5—the basic club 
unit. Most of the local headquarters have 
been discontinued and party records have 
been destroyed. No evening meetings are 
permitted in headquarters without staff 
members present. Conventions and large 
meetings are held to the absolute minimum. 
The use of the telephone and telegraph is 
avoided. 

“No contact is had with families or friends; 
contacts between functionaries are 
through frequently changed intermediaries; 
false drivers’ licenses have been obtained; 
assumed names have been adopted; modifi- 
cation of physical appearance has been ef- 
fected, such as dyeing hair and eyebrows, as 
was done by a member of the national com- 
mittee who was apprehended by agents of 
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the FBI in a hideout in the high Sierras in 
California last August. 

“They have removed conspicuous means of 
personal identification such as moles; they 
have affected a new manner of walking, have 
changed their dress standards, have avoided 
old habits and even have avoided old vices, 
and have avoided appearance in public places 
where their recognition would be probable. 

“They communicate through couriers and 
avoid the use of written communications. 
They have instituted loyalty tests for all 
prospective underground personnel. They 
rotate the underground personnel to avoid 
detection. The underground staff is usually 
recruited from trusted Communist Party 
members having at least 10 or 12 years’ 
experience. 

“They appear outside of hideouts only at 
night. They use different automobiles, and 
the cars frequently are registered in fictitious 
names and not names of party members; the 
license plates are frequently changed. 

“They have used extreme precautions in 
regard to surveillance, making rapid and fre- 
quent changes of conveyances, entering and 
leaving subways and buses just before the 
doors close, and doubling back on their 
course. 

“I cite these various security measures not 
only because they are of interest to the com- 
mittee but to show the stealth of the Amer- 
ican Communists. It again shows the in- 
creased difficulty with which we are faced in 
trying to handle these investigations.” 

A group such as the Communists, which 
is the servant of a foreign power and places 
the interests of a foreign power above those 
of our own country, should be outlawed in 
the United States. Such a law would not 
outlaw ideas, it would not outlaw thoughts, 
it would make illegal organized conspiracy 
against this Nation. 

The bill which I have just introduced reads 
in part: “Whoever knowingly and willfully 
becomes or remains a member of the Com- 
munist Party or any other organization 
having for one of its purposes or aims the 
establishment, control, conduct, seizure, or 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States, or the government of any State or 
political subdivision thereof, by the use of 
force or violence, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both.” 

The outlawing of the subversive groups is 
in line with the recommendations made by 
President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message. He said that any Ameri- 
can convicted of conspiring to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence should be 
stripped of his citizenship. 

I submit that the Communist organization 
in the United States should be outlawed. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDE- 
PENDENCE OF GREECE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have a brief statement with reference 
to Greek Independence Day, but because 
of the lateness of the hour, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD; as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 

Today is the 133d anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Greece. There have been few 
finer examples of the determination of a free 
people to remain free than that which has 
been given to the world by the people of 
Greece, from ancient times to the present 
day. History has dramatized this fact again 
and again throughout Greece’s magnificent 
annals. We know from our history books of 
the valor and strength of the Greek people 
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at Thermopylae in ancient days and in the 
vital struggle against world communism in 
this present time. 

I can think of no finer tribute that can be 
paid the people of Greece and our fellow citi- 
zens of Greek descent here in America than 
to say that liberty and freedom have never 
been better represented than by them. 

We congratulate the Greek people upon 
this anniversary occasion. We look to them 
with admiration and high regard for the 
splendid example they have set us. This is 
a great anniversary. It is also a magnificent 
reminder of what all of us as free men and 
women must be and do in the difficult days 
ahead if we are to be strong and remain 
free. 


THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a brief statement in con- 
nection with the 320th anniversary of 
the State of Maryland, which I shall not 
read at this time, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 

I wish to take only a few minutes of the 
Senate's time to commemorate the 320th an- 
niversary of the great State of Maryland, 
which I have the honor to represent in this 
national assembly. 

From her Allegheny mountains to her 
placid eastern shore, every acre of this ver- 
dant land is laden with significant history—a 
history which in a very real sense is the his- 
tory of America in miniature. 

Cabot, Verrazano, Gilbert, and Capt. John 
Smith made early exploration of her ocean- 
bounded shore, and in 1634 the Ark and the 
Dove, under the leadership of the second 
Lord Baltimore, finally came to rest at St. 
Mary's City, where that small group of in- 
trepid pioneers began the settlement that 
was to blossom into one of the great States 
of a great Nation. 

These were men of courage and men of pro- 
found religious sentiment. In 1649 the Mary- 
land Assembly passed the “act concerning 
religion,” the first civil regime to declare 
in favor of freedom of conscience. They 
stood with firmness and fortitude against the 
early forays of the Indians, and eventually 
learned to live in peace with them. 

It was Maryland that first threw down the 
gauntlet to the British by refusing to pay 
taxes under the confiscatory Stamp Act, by 
staging her own private tea party in An- 
napolis Harbor by putting the torch to the 
tea ship, Peggy Stewart, and by laying the 
groundwork for the War of Independence by 
the activity of her Association of Freemen. 

The brunt of the War of 1812 was borne by 
the great Free State, and during the British 
bombardment of Fort McHenry in Maryland, 
one of her gifted sons, Francis Scott Key, 
wrote the inspired national anthem. Here, 
too, was the scene of John Brown’s famous 
raid at Harper’s Ferry; here ‘the hallowed 
Antietam battleground. 

«It is with great pride in her history and the 
courageous citizens who have nourished her 
through the years that I salute today on the 
320th anniversary of her birth, my home, my 
State, my country’s stanch right hand— 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as evidence that the rank and file 
of workers in the maritime field are of 
one mind with those of us who are trying 
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to do something to improve conditions in 
the shipping and shipbuilding fields, I 
send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence a resolution which has been for- 
warded to me by the Portland, Oreg., 
branch of the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, AFL. 


Adopted at the regular meeting of the 
organization on March 9, 1954, it ex- 
presses convictions regarding shipping 
needs and policies that show a real sense 
of awareness of the problems facing our 
Nation in this field, so important both 
to the peacetime economy and the secu- 
rity of these United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION (COMMISSION ON FOREIGN 
Economics POLICY—RANDALL REPORT) 


Whereas the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, more commonly known as the 
Randall report, has been directed by the 
Congress to examine and determine in the 
field of foretgn economic policies the correct 
approach to foreign aid; and while this re- 
port is quite extensive and covers many prob- 
lems, this resolution is primarily interested 
in the section relating to merchant marine 
policy; and 

Whereas at present the United States mer- 
chant fleet, under the Merchant Marine 
Shipping Act, enjoys the benefit of handling 
50 percent of the Government-financed car- 
goes, which in turn employs American sea- 
men and also helps maintain a healthy and 
active American merchant marine; and 

Whereas the recommendation of the 
Commission is to repeal this section of the 
Merchant Marine Act, on the basis that it 
compels the countries receiving dollar as- 
sistance to spend a part of this money on 
freight services which they could render to 
themselves at a much cheaper rate; and 

Whereas 50 percent of these cargoes are 
still available to foreign shipping and no 
such consideration is given to American 
ships by any foreign country; and 

Whereas this policy would result in for- 
eign shipping interests underbidding Amer- 
ican shippers and would result in more 
American ships being laid up or being sold to 
foreign-flag owners and would double the 
unemployed number of American seamen, 
which would affect all American workers in 
shipyards and all other industries, and 
weaken our present standard of living; and 

Whereas this recommendation would re- 
sult in the deterioration of our merchant 
marine as a military auxiliary in a case of 
national emergency and would place us at 
the mercy of foreign nations whose ships 
would be unavailable to us in any such 
emergency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this union go on record in 
rejecting this recommendation by this Com- 
mission as detrimental to the good and wel- 
fare of the American people and that of- 
ficials and members of this union are hereby 
instructed to do everything possible to pre- 
vent any changes in the law as it now 
stands in regard to the 50-percent clause; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we not place our security 
for the future in foreign ships in case of 
another war; that we meet this situation 
now by maintaining an adequate merehant 
marine which would guarantee employment 
to the existing trained personnel and give 
fair competition to the operators; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be endorsed 
by all other legitimate maritime unions and 
that copies be sent to President Eisenhower, 
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favorable Senators and Congressmen, and 
that we request the president of our inter- 
national, Harry Lundeberg, to have the en- 
tire American Federation of Labor help us 
to stop this contemplated scuttling of our 
American merchant marine; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That we make the press aware of 
our action. 
MARINE Cooks & Srrwanos, AFL, 
PORTLAND BRANCH. 
SAILORS UNION OF THE PACIFIC, 
PORTLAND BRANCH. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, March 29, 
1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 25 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Robert F. A. Studds to be Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for a term of 
4 years, effective May 12, 1954. 


TO BE CAPTAINS IN THE COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY 
Walter H. Bainbridge 
Carl I. Aslakson 
Paul A. Smith 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Lois C. Doss, Forestville. 
Floyd Erdman, Herndon. 
William J. Kelly, Penngrove. 
COLORADO 
Charles E. Robison, Crowley. 
IDAHO 
Frederick D. Shaw, Spirit Lake. 
ILLINOIS 
Fred H. Lancaster, Macon. 
Leo C. Franklin, Prairie du Rocher, 
IOWA 
George W. Hepworth, Chelsea, 


KANSAS 
Louis B. Perkins, Elkhart. 
Walter W. Beggs, Ensign. 
Donald E. Burgardt, Park. 
Clare S. Knerr, Talmage. 
MAINE 
Charles R. Hubbard, Jr., North Berwick. 
MICHIGAN 
Mary M. Mitchell, East Leroy, 
MINNESOTA 
Richard A. Heald, Ogilvie. 
Hilbert B. Anderson, Winthrop. 
NEW JERSEY 
George H. McCullough, Glassboro, 
OREGON 
Louis E. Walker, Jr., Brownsville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Raymond L, Rupert, Sykesville. 
VERMONT 
Frank D. Eggleston, East Dorset. 
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‘WISCONSIN 
William H. Behrens, Brodhead. 
William L. Chesley, Oconto. 
Levern V. Newman, Platteville. 
Willie A. Johnson, Whitehall. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 25, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, in 
whose presence the greatest and wisest 
are but babes, lift us now to Thyself and 
endue us with the spirit of insight and 
understanding. 

We humbly confess that we are often 
tempted to become discouraged and cyn- 
ical when we find ourselves baffied and 
perplexed by problems for which we have 
no adequate solution. 

Show us how we may drive away those 
dark clouds which eclipse our vision of 
that divine greatness which is too wise to 
err and that divine goodness which is 
too kind to injure. 

May we daily experience a new nativ- 
ity of faith and hope as we seek to lead 
groping humanity out of darkness into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 214. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the Sani- 
tary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
should be known as the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center. 


UNCALLED-FOR ATTACK ON THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot about name calling re- 
cently from the Democratic side of the 
aisle, so that it came as a shock to me, 
a very great shock, to read in the issue 
of Newsday, March 23, 1954, published in 
my district, and the Long Island Daily 
Press of the same date, a news story of 
the statements uttered by a Member of 
this body about our President. Our col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], as he addressed the Great 
Neck Democratic Club Monday night, is 
quoted in Newsday as follows: 

Great Necx.—In a blistering indictment 
of the Republican administration, Repre- 
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sentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, last 
night branded President Eisenhower a cow- 
ard. * * * “When history is put down,” he 
roared, “It will clearly indicate how cowardly 
was this man in the White House.” And 
further along in she news story, Mr. CELLER 
is quoted as saying, “* * * It is against the 
Rules of the House to make derogatory re- 
marks about a Senator, but in the face of 
the iniquities * * * I rip up all tke rules, 
They mean nothing to me.” 


Mr. Speaker, these days when the 
Democrat Party accuses the Republicans 
of name calling—when the Democrat 
Party talks of respect for the rights of 
private citizens—is it not improper and 
disrespectful that a Member of this 
House, who has for so long been chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and is now the ranking minority member, 
should have the effrontery to call our 
great President a coward? Is it not a 
sad reflection on the state of mind of the 
gentleman from New York that he should 
make such an inflammatory statement 
when he, above all, should be a man of 
judicious mind and temperament. What 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] proposes, I submit, is that the 
President turn away from the proven, 
truly American way of doing things, 
and engage in name calling and attempt- 
ed purges. We saw too much of that in 
recent years, and it runs counter to 
everything that we expect of the dignity 
of the Presidential office, to say nothing 
of that office’s proper relationship to the 
other branches of our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
would not buy this statement about a 
man who led the American armies in 
Europe and who went to Korea even be- 
fore he took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent, to help solve that tragic situation. 
History has already proven that the un- 
fortunate statement attributed to the 
gentleman from New York is without 
basis of fact. Our President does not 
engage in personal vituperation and 
vulgar name calling and does not believe 
in government by purge. Apparently 
5 gentleman from New Lork wants 

th. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] owes the President 
of the United States a full apology, and it 
should be forthcoming immediately. I 
hereby ask the Democratic leadership 
whether or not it agrees with the gentle- 
man from New York that President 
Eisenhower is a coward. If it agrees, 
let it say so. If it does not agree with its 
Democratic spokesman from New York, 
the Democrat Party owes an apology to 
the President of the United States and 
to this House. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 15 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


THE 133D ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the 133d anniver- 
sary of Greek independence, for it was 
in 1821 that these gallant and courageous 
people rose against their enemy oppres- 
sors under the leadership of Archbishop 
Germenos and commenced their strug- 
gle for national liberation. This valiant 
strife was not to be in vain, for by the 
Convention of London of May 7, 1832, 
Greece was recognized as an independ- 
ent nation. 

The present-day Greek, wherever he 
may be, is fittingly proud of his great 
ancestors, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Soc- 
rates, Plato, and others who were in- 
strumental in developing the first great 
civilization of the Western World. Much 
that the average American and Euro- 
pean values in modern civilization has 
been handed down from the early Greek 
people. Greek philosophy, science, art, 
literature, and architecture have pro- 
foundly infiuenced western develop- 
ments in these various cultural fields. 
We Americans are also aware that many 
of the basic ideas of practical democ- 
racy and the rights of the individual 
originated and were nurtured in this 
small peninsula, 

The retention of freedom has, how- 
ever, been no facile task for the Greek 
people, for from the initial days of in- 
dependence they have had to resist time 
and again the aggressive designs of their 
predatory neighbors. 

Recent history, especially, exemplifies 
this indomitable desire and resoluteness 
to retain their hard-earned freedom. 
The world has marveled at their cou- 
rageous stand against the Fascist and 
Nazi invaders and later against the 
threat of Communist tyranny. Their 
ultimate victory over communism has 
been a source of inspiration for the mil- 
lions of people in a great part of the 
world’s area where the basic ideas of 
democracy have been obliterated by 
totalitarian oppression. 

The American people, from the days 
of 1821 to the present, have helped the 
Greek people in their struggles to 
achieve and maintain their independ- 
ence. Moreover, the United States is 
fully conscious of the honor and the ad- 
vantages of having a vigorous nation 
such as the Greeks by our side in the 
struggle against Russian communism. 
The fact that recent United States aid 
has been given to Greece without any 
territorial or material gains on our part 
indicates to the Greek people that 
there is no imperialistic intent on the 
part of the United States, but only a 
desire to assist in sustaining Greek 
independence. 

On this the 133d anniversary of Greek 
independence the noble spirit of the 
Greeks is perhaps best expressed in the 
words of their leader, King Paul, in an 
address delivered before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, during his 
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recent trip to the United States, when 
he said: 

With internal political stability and pos- 
sessing armed forces whose organization, 
fighting spirit and reliability are universally 
recognized, Greece stands alert. 
Should the powers of destruction at any 
moment dare to interfere in an attempt to 
strangle the salutary work cf the United 
Nations, Greece stands ready to throw her- 
self at once into the struggle at the services 
of the world organization. 


In my home city of Lowell we are very 
proud of our American citizens of Greek 
ancestry. Their family life represents 
the finest. They have contributed many 
to the learned professions. Lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and the clergy cooper- 
ate together with Mr. Citizen to give the 
community a neighborly spirit. They 
have contributed greatly to the defense 
of our country. They are among my 
close friends and for many years I have 
been grateful to them for their loyalty 
and honorable spirit. 

Throughout the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts there are many Ameri- 
cans with the excellent and noble back- 
ground of the culture of Greece. Our 
commonwealth and our country is a 
much improved place for life and living, 
for the strength of our defense, for the 
sturdiness of our character, for genuine 
happiness because they are with us, in 
the building of this the greatest democ- 
racy on earth. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a source of great pleasure to me to 
join with others in the Congress of the 
United States in this observance of 
March 25, the Greek Independence Day. 

Considering that ancient Greece was 
the cradle of democracy and that mod- 
ern Greece continues to make large and 
strengthening contribution to the world 
in which we live, it seems to me most fit- 
ting that the session of this distinguished 
body of the lawmakers of this democracy 
should open today with tributes to the 
Greeks. 

I am thinking especially of the men 
and women of Greek birth or blood who 
are such a vital, dynamic, and sustaining 
part of the great city of Chicago. Not 
the least of these is Nicholas Melas, my 
own fraternity brother, who has made 
outstanding contribution to the field of 
industrial relations at the University of 
Chicago. There are many others whom 
I wish to honor myself by mentioning, 
but first, Mr. Speaker, I should address 
myself to the facts of history. 

LOVE OF FREEDOM 


March 25, the beginning of the Greek 
war for independence, marks a renas- 
cence of that love of freedom and justice 
which is part of the inheritance be- 
queathed by ancient Greece to the mod- 
ern world. 

The submergence of the Greeks under 
Turkish rule after the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453 did not lead to the total 
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destruction of the Greek inheritance, 
for the Turks with their not inconsider- 
able gift for management, allowed Greek 
institutions to survive in many areas, 
and made use for their own ends of the 
inherent Greek systems of local govern- 
ment and administration even as the 
Romans had done before them in Greek 
lands. This fact may partially explain 
the present-day phenomenon of victor 
and vanquished of the war for inde- 
pendence—1821-—29—standing together 
today as bulwarks of democracy against 
Communist aggression. 

With due regard for the Republic of 
Turkey, the fact that she stands as a 
champion of democracy must be attrib- 
uted at least in part to the subtle pene- 
tration of Greek ideals during that pe- 
riod when Greek love of freedom and 
justice was ostensibly submerged in a 
government marked by tyranny and 
cruelty. Whatever the reason, and it is 
unquestionably a combination of Greek 
influence and Turkey’s traditional hatred 
of Russia, the democracies are more se- 
cure because of the positive, hardheaded 
determination of these allies that Russia 
shall not pass the Dardanelles, 

SEND TROOPS TO KOREA 


The Turks were the first to send troops 
to Korea, at a time when even we were 
not sure that the Reds would not drive 
our outnumbered forces into the sea. 
Turkish dislike of Russia of course is 
grounded in bitter experience. In Korea 
the Turks were fighting communism, not 
Russia. It is logical, therefore, to as- 
sume that Turkish determination to 
hold back the Reds in Korea stemmed 
from the remarkable progress in democ- 
racy Turkey has made since World War I. 

Greece and Turkey, the poorest coun- 
tries in NATO, kick in 40 percent of 
their budgets for defense. Today these 
two nations are presenting a smooth, 
hard front against the Reds. 

While the Truman doctrine committed 
the United States to the defense of 
Greece and Turkey, the spirit that made 
American arms and ammunition effec- 
tive was the spirit of love of freedom and 
justice which was the spirit of ancient 
Greece. 

CIVIC SENSE IS HIGH 

The civie sense of the Greek is highly 
developed. The order of AHEPA, the 
highest exponent of Hellenic ideals in 
the new world is a living, working or- 
ganization breathing the democracy and 
love of country of the Greek citizen. 
It is dedicated to the task of preparing 
the individual to exercise the rights and 
duties of American citizenship, intelli- 
gently, courageously, and unselfishly. 
Greek immigrants organized AHEPA 
to help them orient themselves in 
American life through a knowledge of 
every phase of American history and 
tradition, government machinery and 
civic customs. 

The success of this effort can well be 
illustrated by pointing to contributions 
made to business, professional, and civic 
life by citizens of Greek birth or descent. 
My list is incomplete but it serves the 
purpose. 
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The legal systems of antiquity, fol- 
lowed by the codes of the Byzantine 
World point to Greek ability in the field 
of law. From my own Chicago comes 
Hon. James K. Chelos, an eminent jurist, 
James Geroulis a member of the staff 
of our great State’s attorney, John Gut- 
knecht; Paul Demos, Athanasios A. Pan- 
telis, Dimetrios Parry, George S. Span- 
non, and many others. 


FIRST GREEK-AMERICAN JUDGE 


Judge Chelos was elected to the bench 
in November of 1952. He was the first 
Greek-American in the State of Ilinois 
to wear the judicial robe. I was present 
at the ceremonies attending his inaugu- 
ration. There was present a great 
throng of well-wishers, all sensing the 
historic significance of the occasion. 
Greece, which in the centuries long gone 
had built the foundations of logic, of 
equity, and of law was to have sitting 
in judgment in a Chicago court one of 
Greek blood. I am happy to report, Mr. 
Speaker, that the record of Judge Chelos 
in the close to 2 years that he has worn 
the judicial robe has measured up to the 
finest traditions of the bench. 

I should mention here another great 
Greek-American lawyer, with whom I 
was closely and affectionately associated 
for many years, A. A. Pantelis. It was he 
who was responsible for the founding 
of the Hellenic Post of the American 
Legion and the position of tremendous 
power and influence occupied by that 
post in the early formative years of the 
Legion. 

Upholding the tradition of Hippocra- 
tes in the modern manner we have Drs. 
William D. Nestos, Basil J. Photos, 
Charles Spirrson, Nicholas Drake, and 
many others. 

Greek enterprise in business life is well 
illustrated by such a man as Van A. 
Nomikos, vice president of the Independ- 
ent Theater Owners Alliance, a former 
national president of AHEPA and cur- 
rently president of the board of St. Con- 
stantine’s Greek Orthodox Church; also 
my good friend and distinguished con- 
stituent, William Karzas, who has helped 
so mightily in the building of Greek- 
American prestige. 

Leaving Chicago and the second dis- 
trict, to include a man of national prom- 
inence, whose name suggests itself in 
this connection, we count Spyros Skou- 
ras, president of the 20th Century Fox 
Films. 


The modern Greek, like the Greek of 
ancient times, transfers business and 
financial success into public service. 
Again, in search of an example, I return 
to my own Chicago and the Second Dis- 
trict to name Pierre De Mets, a business- 
man, also a member of the executive 
board of St. Constantine’s Church and 
active in civic and charitable activities 
of which I shall name but two: La Rab- 
ida Sanitarium, where needy children 
suffering from heart ailments are 
treated, and the Mercy Hospital drive. 

IN MANY FIELDS OF SERVICE 


The name of Mrs. Theodore Ashford 
Askounis stands beside that of Jane 
Addams in the field of social service and 
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aid to immigrants. Prof. Theodore Ash- 
ford, formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago, now at Washington University, St. 
Louis, represents the contribution of 
Chicago’s Greek population to the field 
of physical sciences. 

In the field of politics brilliant rep- 
resentation is furnished by James M. 
Mezilson, able member of the staff of 
the senior Senator from Illinois. 

During World War II, citizens of Greek 
origin with characteristic charity and 
patriotism reached out to aid their suf- 
fering brothers in Greece. Prominent 
in Greek war relief were G. T. Drake 
and John L. Manta, president of the 
Greek War Relief Association. Mr. 
Manta is also a founder and sponsor of 
the Greek Cultural Foundation at the 
University of Chicago whose purpose it 
is to promote the study of Greek cul- 
ture. 

In the field of music Chicago boasts 
of Nicola Moscona; while the fame of 
Demitri Metropoulis, of the New York 
Philharmonic, is international. 

To name the Greeks who in the tra- 
dition of Thermopylae have fought, bled, 
and died for democracy in two world 
wars would require more space than is 
allotted to me here; so, I shall mention 
but one much-decorated hero of World 
War I, who sleeps in Arlington Ceme- 
tery—George Dilboy. 


FOREIGN RESIDUAL OIL IS GRADU- 
ALLY DESTROYING THE BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL INDUSTRY IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, my 
congressional district located in the 
heart of Pennsylvania, has been classi- 
fied as a critical area by the United 
States Department of Labor because of 
heavy unemployment in the coal, rail- 
road, and related industries. At the mo- 
ment it is estimated that 11 percent of 
employables are unemployed and forced 
to live on unemployment insurance and 
surplus commodities. 

One of the major contributing factors 
to this acute unemployment situation in 
my congressional district as well as the 
State of Pennsylvania is the importation 
of foreign residual oil from the Carib- 
bean area. If this Congress would im- 
pose a quota limitation on foreign re- 
sidual oil, much of the existing unem- 
ployment would be alleviated simply be- 
cause coal would regain its eastern sea- 
board market. 

The dire plight of the bituminous coal 
industry in Pennsylvania is evidenced by 
the following statistics compiled by the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers 
Association, Altoona, Pa. A study of 
these statistics shows a continuous de- 
cline in the total tonnage of bituminous 
coal since 1946, which means that thou- 
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sands of jobs of coal miners, railroaders, 
and others in related industries have 
been destroyed. At this point I should 
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like to call attention to the following 
compilation of figures for the period 1947 
through 1953: 


Total tonnage of bituminous coal produced and total number of men employed in the State of 
Pennsylvania, 1947 to 1958, inclusive, and January 1954 


Year 


January 1953 
January 1954 


Deerease 


. ——K—TVT———————— 


8 or ute r 5 or 
ecrease umber of| decrease, 
Total net tons preceding | employees | preceding 
year year 
144, 626, 000 S 
130, 642, 000 —9. 67 110, 326 ＋1. 03 
87. 095, 000 —33. 33 100, 119 —9. 25 
103, 445, 000 -+18. 77 94, 514 —5. 60 
106, 676, 000 -+3.12 86, 369 —8. 62 
87. 316, 000 —18. 15 76, 676 —11, 22 
90, 513, 000 +3.66 61, 420 —12. 90 
54, 113, 000 —37. 42 47, 782 — 43. 70 
8,012, 067 „ 39 | 
Se 
1, 324, 033 —16. 53 
<= 55, 437, 033 |.....-.-.... 5 0 sass 


Mr. Speaker, the above figures show 
the adverse effect that foreign residual 
oil is having on the economy of Pennsyl- 
vania by the decline in the production of 
bituminous coal. Not only is the econ- 
omy of Pennsylvania affected, but our 
national security is threatened by the 
closing of bituminous mines. 

It is not difficult to realize that a de- 
cline in annual production of 55,437,033 
net tons over a 7-year period, and a 
decline of 56,203 employees in the same 
period is devastating. Taking coal at an 
average value of $5.75 a ton means a loss 
in revenue to the economy of central 
Pennsylvania of $319 million. This, of 
course, does not measure the loss in rail 
revenue and other allied industry and, 
of course, we cannot by any means deter- 
mine the sociological impact on the 
mining communities as a result of the 
unemployment of 56,203 men. 

The Department of Mines of Pennsyl- 
vania states that from January 1, 1953, 
to March 1, 1954, 58 operating mines 
were closed in central Pennsylvania, re- 
sulting in the dismissal of 3,497 men. 
Many factors have contributed to this 
decline. Some of them are domestic and 
local in character. These the industry 
and communities are attempting to solve. 

Mr. Speaker, the most damaging con- 
tributing factor, however, is the impor- 
tation of residual fuel oil from foreign 
countries. In 1953 this imported resid- 
ual displaced 33 million net tons of coal 
and we are told that it will increase in 
1954. The majority of this oil came to 
the eastern seaboard, which is the nat- 
ural market area for central Pennsyl- 
vania coal. The oil has its origin in 
Venezuela and the Dutch West Indies. 
It is produced with cheap labor and is 
afforded ridiculously low transportation 
rates which, together with other factors, 
places it in a preferred position price- 
wise with Pennsylvania coal. 

Mr. Speaker, although residents of 
Pennsylvania are concerned with the 
welfare of the coal industry in Pennsyl- 
vania, there is, however, another aspect 
of the situation that should receive the 
serious consideration of our national 
Government. 

The energy requirements of our Na- 
tion are increasing at a normal rate, 


Our domestic sources of fuel supply are 
adequate to meet these normal demands. 
However, in abnormal times, such as we 
experienced in World War I and II, we 
have been sorely pressed for adequate 
fuel supply, In World War I our energy 
demands increased 31.6 percent in 4 
years, and in World War II they in- 
creased 46.3 percent. Most of this in- 
crease in demand was met by increased 
production in the coal industry which 
reached its peak of 630 million tons in 
1947 to 453 million tons in 1953. 

In Pennsylvania, because of residual 
fuel oil competition and other factors, 
the production has declined from 145 
million tons in 1947 to 91 million tons in 
1953, or a decline of 37 percent. The 
decline is continuing. Production in 
Pennsylvania for January 1954 is down 
16.53 percent compared with 1953. Be- 
cause of this decline a great many mines 
have been closed and there has been a 
decline in personnel from 109,202 in 1947 
to 56,668 in March 1954. 

We in Pennsylvania know from experi- 
ence that when a mine is closed it cannot 
be reopened. It fills up with water and 
caves in. Not only is this great quantity 
of valuable natural resource lost forever, 
but a source of supply that would be 
sorely needed in times of emergency is 
gone. Also, personnel to operate the 
mine in times of emergency would be 
unavailable. 

In 1947 we produced nationally 139 
million tons of strip coal. This was 
quick and easy coal. Because of deple- 
tion, it would not be available on the 
occasion of another emergency. 

Another condition that is alarming in 
central Pennsylvania is the decline of 
the young men in the industry. In for- 
mer times it was traditional for young 
men to follow in the footsteps of their 
fathers in the coal industry. However, 
with the mines closing as they are and 
operating part time, most of these young 
men are leaving the communities and 
seeking employment elsewhere. 

There are various angles in this pic- 
ture with which I am sure you are ac- 
quainted. We in Pennsylvania know 
that if something is not done immedi- 
ately to alleviate the condition, central 
Pennsylvania as a coal-producing area 
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will dry up. This source of fuel supply 
will be lost and should an emergency 
arise, our National Government would 
experience difficulty in getting sufficient 
fuel to run the machinery. Oil would 
be suddenly cut off and what oil is avail- 
able would be used, of course, to man our 
war machinery. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of my own 
congressional district, the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the coal industry nationally, 
and the welfare of our Nation, Congress 
is urged to support legislation that would 
restrict the importation of foreign re- 
sidual fuel oil. 


ASSAULT WITH A DANGEROUS 
WEAPON COMMITTED IN THE 
SENATE CHAMBER OR THE HOUSE 
CHAMBER 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend my 

remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill which provides that a 
person convicted of committing an as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon in the 
Chamber of the Senate of the United 
States or in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
may be punished by death or by im- 
prisonment for any term of years or 
for life. 

I was much impressed after the recent 
shootings in the House with the news- 
paper headlines, which were no doubt 
correct, that those guilty of that assault 
on the Members of the House could not 
receive capital punishment unless one of 
the Members of the House were actually 
to die. 

That, I realize, is the common law of 
murder, but I think it is a little tough 
to insist that a Member of this body 
should die in order that his assailants 
may receive the most severe punishment 
known to our law. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not consider that 
Members of this body or the other body 
should be privileged characters, but it 
does seem to me that when assembled 
in their respective Chambers an assault 
upon them, whether it is a discriminat- 
ing assault or an indiscriminate assault, 
like that of March 1, is not just an attack 
on some people, but is, in effect, an 
assault on the Government of the United 
States. 


DAIRY FARMERS FACE CRISIS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 3 days I have taken 
the opportunity of drawing my col- 
leagues’ attention to the critical situa- 
tion facing America’s 3 million dairy 
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farmers after April 1, which is only 7 
days hence. 

On April 1 Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, with the apparent or implied 
blessings of the administration, is set to 
fire an economic torpedo at the dairy 
farmers by lowering milk and butterfat 
support prices to 75 percent of parity. 
This economic torpedo, as I have stressed 
and pointed out to Members of the 
House, will set off other economic bomb- 
shells that will in time affect more people 
than dairy farmers. 

Lowered dairy support prices will have 
its economic repercussions on the main 
street of hundreds of rural communities. 
In time the chain effects of recession will 
touch the labor, industrial, and financial 
segments of our whole economy. If this 
happens, I am sure that some of my col- 
leagues will recall too late the warnings 
that I uttered here or. the House floor. 

Let me reiterate again the point that 
American dairy farmers have not been 
living for years next door to the Federal 
Treasury. I grant that the dairy-sup- 
port program has cost the Government 
some money—but the cost can by no 
stretch of the imagination be branded as 
@ generous handout. 

Yesterday I stated that the total cost 
of the dairy-support program for the 20- 
year period, from October 17, 1933, to 
November 30, 1953, amounted to $164.3 
million. This figures out to $8 million 
annually for the 20-year period. I be- 
lieve that this is very cheap economic in- 
surance to stabilize an industry with an 
annual income at the present time of $4 
billion. 

I neglected to state in previous re- 
marks that the cost of the dairy-support 
program represents only 13.7 percent of 
the total cost of all farm programs for 
the 20-year period I cited. Metropolitan 
press stories give the misleading impres- 
sion that the dairy-support program has 
cost American taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars. Unfortunately, Secretary Benson 
has made little or no effort to correct this 
erroneous impression. 

There is one subsidy program that has 
cost the Government billions of dollars. 
This subsidy is never publicized by those 
who shed crocodile tears over farm pro- 
gram costs. I refer to the $40.7 billions 
given to business and industry for re- 
conversion during and since the end of 
World War II. Incidentally, farmers 
helped to pay for some of the business 
and industry reconversion, but farmers 
did not complain on this score. 

I should also like to draw attention to 
the fact that farmers were not given 
special consideration or tax amortiza- 
tion for their war-production efforts and 
reconversion to peacetime farming. 
Farmers had to pay their own way, and 
many of them had to borrow money to do 
it. No mention is made of this by the 
press when comments are made on sub- 
sidies. 

Now that the dairy industry is in 
trouble, Secretary Benson has decided to 
cut dairy supports to 75 percent on April 
1. It is for this reason that I introduced 
my bill, H. R. 8388, to extend dairy-sup- 
port prices at 90 percent for another 120 
days after April 1. The House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has only a few days 
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left in which to hold a hearing and re- 
port the bill out. If enacted into law, the 
bill gives dairy farmers 4 months grace 
and it also gives Congress time to con- 
sider some realistic dairy-support legis- 
lation as part of a general farm bill. 

I hope that the committee realizes the 
seriousness of the dairy farmer's plight 
and acts now. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] 
for his timely and forceful efforts in sup- 
port of his bill, H. R. 8388, continuing 
present support prices on dairy products 
for 4 months. I would like to point out 
once again why I think such an action 
is reasonable. In the first place, we are 
not today as a matter of Government 
policy offering dairy products on the 
world market at competitive prices. Two 
things are required to sell anything. One 
of them is to offer the product for sale 
and the other is to make the price right. 
In the case of dairy products, as a mat- 
ter of Government policy, we are not 
offering the commodities for sale in 
world-market channels and neither are 
we making the price competitive. So as 
long as these products are held on our 
domestic markets and within the United 
States, and as long as a matter of Gov- 
ernment policy we are not trying to sell 
them, I think the gentleman is clearly 
right in his efforts to postpone a reduc- 
tion in existing farm income until some- 
thing is worked out, 

I agree we must use any farm com- 
modity we support. I agree supply and 
demand must be tied together, but the 
farm income is not too high. We must 
correct the causes of our present prob- 
lems and reducing farm income is not 
the cure, 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson] for the earnest 
efforts he has been making in appealing 
that Congress continue the 90 percent 
price supports on dairy products for 4 
more months effective April 1. This is a 
perfectly sound, reasonable, and logical 
proposition, embodied in his bill, H. R. 
8388. The Agriculture Committees in 
both Houses of the Congress are now 
reviewing the entire price support farm 
program, and it is obvious that dairy 
products are, and should be, part of the 
whole overall program and should be 
considered as such. 

The farm problem is one of the most 
urgent problems which must be acted 
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upon by this Congress. Every business- 
man, merchant, professional person, la- 
borer, and farmer will agree that the 
farm problem is important to the na- 
tional economy and of concern to every 
one of us. It is important because the 
prosperity of the farmer is directly tied 
to the prosperity of the Nation. 

It has been said that depressions are 
farm led and farm fed, that a recession 
in agriculture is the forerunner of eco- 
nomic dislocation. It cannot be denied 
that a farm recession is in the making, 
and becoming more acute, month by 
month. Farm income has dropped by 
about 18 percent during the last year and 
a half and is still falling. The farmer 
is getting a smaller and smaller share of 
every dollar the consumer spends. Last 
year the farmer got 48 cents out of the 
consumer dollar. Today he gets only 45 
cents. This means that the farmer’s 
living standards are going down. It 
means he has less money in his pocket 
to spend with the local merchant and 
to buy the products of industry. It is 
clear then that action by Congress is re- 
cuired to stabilize farm income at cost 
or production levels, and the farm issue 
looms as the No. 1 issue in this 83d 
Congress. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BYRD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Wednesday next, following the 
legislative program of the day and spe- 
cial orders heretofore granted. 


FALSE ECONOMY IN RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Budget is a book 
about as big and thick and full of figures 
as the Pittsburgh telephone directory. 
And when you look up a number in this 
book, it is apt to be a big one—in the 
hundreds of millions, if not in billions. 

These figures are the costs of various 
Government programs, and they look 
fat and swollen and extravagant. It is 
only when you break these figures down 
into specific programs, and into the de- 
tails of those programs, that you can get 
any clear idea why they are so big, for 
usually the programs involved are big 
programs of vital importance to defense, 
to our economy, to our industries or to 
the lives and health of our people. 

And it is only then that we can tell 
whether the periodic economy drives in 
Government originating either in the ex- 
ecutive department or in Congress look 
as good in the cold light of detailed anal- 
ysis of the programs affected as they did 
when lumped together in a big and 
happy-sounding economy headline in the 
newspapers. 

In this connection, I have been study- 
ing in some detail the proposed $20 mil- 
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lion budget for the United States Bureau 
of Mines. This budget, as submitted to 
Congress by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, makes Secretary of Interior Doug- 
las McKay quite happy, for it shows a 
cut of about $2,700,000 below the amounts 
appropriated by Congress last year and 
more than $7 million below the previous 
year. 

But I am afraid I cannot get very 
enthusiastic about the reductions. The 
more I study them, the more convinced 
I become that an ax was wielded on 
Mines Bureau funds by Interior Depart- 
ment brass hats who did not realize the 
damage they were thereby doing to the 
long-range economic future of our coun- 
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Some people have an idea that all the 
Bureau of Mines does is look after the 
coal mines. Important as that work is, 
it is only a part—far less than half—of 
the Bureau’s activities. All of the nat- 
ural resources of the Nation below 
ground—except water—are within the 
jurisdiction of this Bureau. And it is 
the Government's main research agency 
in the finding, conservation, and devel- 
opment of these resources on which our 
entire economy is based. Our sources 
of, methods of extraction of, and uses 
for coal, petroleum, natural gas, helium, 
iron ore, zinc, lead, copper—all the met- 
als and nonmetallic minerals including 
the new wonder metals vital to atomic 
energy and other defense uses—depend 
to a large extent on Mines Bureau re- 
search. 

Cutting Mines Bureau funds by $3 
million or $7 million looks good on a 
budget sheet and helps the Department 
of the Interior to build up an impressive 
economy record—but the recent hear- 
ings by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee into the actual application of 
these cuts reveal an arbitrary and dan- 
gerous shortsightedness. 

Coal research is cut by $200,000; petro- 
leum and natural gas research by 
$93,000; synthetic liquid fuel research— 
conversion of coal to oil—by nearly 
$300,000; research in minerals and met- 
als necessary to modern manufacturing 
is reduced by nearly $1,500,000. 

The figures by themselves mean little 
until you read the somewhat apologetic 
but nevertheless clear warnings from 
Mines Bureau officials that they cannot 
do the jobs they would like to do under 
these revised figures. 

They do not actually come right out 
and say the cuts are bad, because they 
are not permitted todoso. Under wraps 
and prohibited from asking Congress 
for a cent more than the Interior Depart- 
ment budget cutters have recommended, 
they merely acknowledged under ques- 
tioning that the scope of their work will 
necessarily be reduced. The details of 
those reductions are now spread on the 
record, and should cause concern to every 
industry in America dependent upon 
Mines Bureau research for improved 
methods of recovery and use of our 
underground resources. 

FALSE ECONOMY COMES HOME TO ROOST 

We are going through now, by order 
of the administration in its budget-cut- 
ting drive, exactly the kind of thing we 
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experienced from the Republican 80th 
Congress in 1947, the first year of that 
term of Congress. Then, too, deep cuts 
were made into fundamental Mines 
Bureau research programs, on the claim 
they were saving the taxpayers money. 

By the next year, they learned that 
most of the cuts they made had saved 
some dollars at the expense of major 
industrial progress in the United States. 
So they had to put all these funds back 
in the budget again. All the cuts had 
accomplished was confusion, chaos and 
delay in vital programs of research. 

Fortunately, the highly successful 
mine safety program, which in its first 
full year of operation under the revised 
inspection law passed in 1952 resulted 
last year in the lowest fatality and in- 
jury rate in the coal mines in the history 
of the industry, was cut much less than 
other Mines Bureau programs—only 
$55,000 below last year’s $3,700,000 ap- 
propriation. At least the administra- 
tion did not want any blood on its hands 
from a slash in this fund, and for that 
we can all be grateful. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s firm 
refusal to hold in abeyance for 4 months 
his order reducing dairy support levels, I 
am today introducing a bill identical to 
the one previously introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Jounson]. These 
bills would continue on a temporary 
basis 90 percent price supports on milk 
and butterfat. At this time I ask the 
great House Agriculture Committee to 
give this legislation their immediate at- 
tention. 

I talked by long distance this morn- 
ing with a number of dairymen and rep- 
resentatives of the dairy industry in my 
own State of Idaho. They are unani- 
mously of the opinion that a grave situ- 
ation faces the industry if the Benson 
order is allowed to go into effect. They 
are aware, as I am, that the consumer 
may receive some benefits in a few cents’ 
drop in milk and butter prices, and in 
these days of falling employment and 
worsening economic conditions, we all 
want to give the consumer a break. But 
in my opinion, it is foolhardy to think 
only of the few cents this order would 
save in the immediate present, and shut 
our eyes to its long-range repercussions 
to our economy as a whole. We all know 
that farm prosperity is the basis of pros- 
perity of us all, and that we cannot af- 
ford to place in jeopardy any segment of 
our farm economy. 

The Benson order would put in serious 
trouble the dairy farmers of my con- 
gressional district. Though the national 
average is 1 cow for each 7.4 persons, the 
average in Canyon County, my home 
county, is 1 cow for each 2 persons, 
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Hard upon the heels of Secretary Ben- 
son’s announcement last month of the 
drop in dairy support prices, the largest 
creamery in my home county dropped 
the price of butterfat 3 cents. This 
happened just on the basis of the an- 
nouncement. What the future holds is 
anybody’s guess—and that guess is an 
apprehensive one. Add to this these 
facts: In 1952 the Canyon County price 
for butterfat in whole milk was $1.18; 
in 1953 the price dropped to 81.07 ½; 
last month the price was 89 cents. 

The high price of feed is adding to 
the dairy farmer’s dilemma. A severe 
drop in dairy prices will really lower 
the boom on him. If he is given until 
July 31, he will have an opportunity to 
readjust his schedule, and will have the 
advantage of spring pastures to supple- 
ment his high feed costs. 

Mr. Speaker, April 1 is almost upon 
us. If the order to reduce the support 
price of dairy products to 75 percent of 
parity is allowed to go into effect next 
Thursday, it will indeed be April Fool’s 
Day for the dairy farmer—and before 
long the consumer may realize it was 
April Fool’s Day for him, too. 

I urge the Agriculture Committee to 
consider immediately H. R. 8388 and 
H. R. 8558 to postpone the Benson order 
for 4 months. This will give Congress 
time to consider carefully the impending 
slash in dairy price supports. I ask each 
of you to join forces with my colleague 
and me in requesting consideration of 
this important legislation. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
formed that while I was attending a 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEROU- 
NIAN] made the statement that there was 
reflected in the Long Island press a 
statement to the effect that I called the 
President of the United States a coward. 

I deny emphatically having made any 
kind of statement of that sort. 

I said that I thought that when his- 
tory was written with reference to the 
operations of a certain committee in the 
other body and the chairman thereof it 
would state that “the Republican ad- 
ministration had manifested considera- 
ble timidity and cowardice.” 

I did not intend thereby to involve 
personally the President of the United 
States. I did involve others. 

I also said that when history is written 
it will be shown that the Republican ad- 
ministration, for example through its 
Secretary for the Army, had determined 
upon a very forthright, hard-hitting 
statement at the time of the investi- 
gation by that same committee of a bat- 
tle-scarred general with many decora- 
tions, and then unfortunately the Sec- 
retary for the Army buckled before the 
impact and onslaughts of the gentleman 
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presiding on that committee and with- 
held that splendid statement. I could 
give many other examples of timidity 
manifested by the administration. Suf- 
fice to say it has been weak-kneed and 
cowardly in its reactions toward that 
certain chairman of that committee. 

I have the greatest respect and honor 
for the President of the United States. 
He is a great soldier, an exemplary char- 
acter, kind, humble, able. But he too 
could well manifest a far stronger and 
belligerent attitude toward this certain 
individual who is creating so much havoc. 


STARVATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that it is estimated that 
200,000 people in the Philippine island 
of Mindoro are facing starvation be- 
cause of an infestation of rats. 

We have spent vast millions in south- 
east Asia in arms and ammunition to de- 
fend against communism. I suggest 
that our Government could well fight 
communism in this instance by sending 
some of the surplus food to these people 
whom formerly we had under our pro- 
tection and our flag and who now face 
starvation. I would sugggest that our 
Government send surplus food to the 
starving people of the world as a human- 
iterian and effective manner of defeat- 
ing the influx of the godless hordes. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to salute the heroic people of 
Greece on the occasion of the 133d an- 
niversary of the independence of their 
small but great nation. 

The courageous deeds of these people 
over many generations have been and 
will continue to be an inspiration to free- 
dom-loving people the world over. I 
join with their admirers in the 28th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania and 
throughout the United States in reitera- 
ting praise for their stoutheartedness 
and hopes and prayers for a bright and 
glorious future for this brave people who 
have done so much on behalf of the cause 
of freedom everywhere. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an article from 
the Nassau County Review Star.) 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, Iam very 
glad the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] took the opportunity to make 
the denial he did, because there appeared 
in the Long Island Press and Nassau 
County Review Star an article in which 
these statements are made: 


Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn 
Democrat, last night accused President Eis- 
enhower of “running an administration of 
fright and cowardice“ 


Referring to the President of the 
United States. The article goes on to 
state that he also made the statement: 


We have naught but silence from the head 
of the Republican Party in the White House. 
When history is written it will clearly indi- 
cate how cowardly was the man in the 
White House. 


I say to the gentleman from New York 
that if he did not make such statement— 
and he denies he said it—that he write 
the papers of Nassau County and de- 
mand that they retract the statements 
immediately. 


I include herewith the article to which 
I made reference: 


CELLER Sars Ike’s AFRAID oF McC 


Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Brooklyn 
Democrat, last night accused President Eis- 
enhower of “running an administration of 
fright and cowardice.” 

Speaking before the Great Neck Demo- 
cratic Club, CELLER said the President 
“should cut this man McCarty down to 
size, but instead, he refused to mention the 
rascal in all his utterances.” 

“We haye naught but silence from the 
head of the Republican Party in the White 
House. When history is written it will clearly 
indicate how cowardly was the man in the 
White House.” 

Congressman CELLER, who represents the 
Rockaways in Queens in addition to his 
Brooklyn district, acknowledged in his Great 
Neck address that there “is a Communist 
threat to the United States.” 

But, he insisted, McCarruy has created 
“an anti-Communist threat to our security 
by fighting communism with the weapons of 
communism (itself) .” 

Referring to McCartHy’s recent illness 
with laryngitis, CELLER said “it was caused 
by his morning gargle with lies.” 

Two Long Islanders, Bryan Hamlin, a 
Bridgehampton lawyer, and Edward T. Chase, 
an East Hampton public relations expert, are 
circulating a petition calling on President 
Eisenhower “to speak out against MCCARTHY 
and his methods.” 


“We have 3,500 signatures to the petition,” 
said Chase, “most of them since MCCARTHY 
started his dispute with the Army.“ 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND BUTTER PRICES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I notice a 
rash of speeches this morning asking 
the Secretary of Agriculture to recede 
from his position on reducing supports 
for milk products, on April 1. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the first Secretary of 
Agriculture in some time—including 
the previous administrations—who bore 
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in mind that there are not only people 
who make butter, but who consume but- 
ter. I think he is to be congratulated 
upon what he has done, I think he is 
trying to see to it, in the interest of the 
consumer, to give him a break, and I 
urge the great Committee on Agricul- 
ture to think of the consumer, too. In 
addition, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has understood the complete fallacy un- 
der which we are operating today with 
surpluses piling up and with $6.75 billion 
of Government money invested in them, 
and farm income at one and the same 
time falling. There must be something 
wrong somewhere, and it is the very 
scheme that has brought about this sit- 
uation, this high fixed 90 percent of par- 
ity price support for milk products, so 
it must be wrong somewhere, too, and 
there is no use continuing an error which 
is hurting the farmer and hurting the 
consumer and yet that is what the 90 
percent of parity price support people 
want to do, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 20 minutes, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISM 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this idea of getting peeved about 
something in the newspapers that says 
something about you that you do not like 
is nothing to worry overmuch about. 

There is only one good thing about 
that that I know of. If the papers are 
vicious enough and they use the wrong 
kind of language, you can get an hour on 
the floor on a question of personal priv- 
ilege. That is, if the Speaker and the 
Parliamentarian agree with you that 
they have gone far enough to justify an 
explanation. 

But the thing I want to suggest this 
morning—that is, the point I wish to 
make—is that, if the friends of Com- 
munists intend to try a Member of the 
other body—the chairman of a commit- 
tee—and, in addition to their demands 
that he get off the committee and take 
no part in its deliberations, they demand 
that he be denied the privilege of cross- 
examining the witnesses who appear 
against him, then they ought to give him 
a bill of particulars so the people would 
know the exact charges that are made. 

You know, even a chicken thief has to 
be told whose chickens he stole and how 
many there were, their value, before he 
can be brought to trial, and I think they 
ought to do that with our colleague in 
the other body. Let him have a chance. 

Let him be tried by his peers. Let 
him be confronted by the witnesses. Let 
him have the right of cross-examination. 

And while they are about it, let them, 
before they bring in a verdict, be sure 
that each is free of prejudice—has not 
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prejudged the case; has no personal 
knowledge of the alleged facts; has not 
expressed an opinion on the issue; has 
no desire to any part of the acclaim or 
publicity Joe has been getting. 

In short, if they are to conduct a trial, 
as it appears they are, instead of a con- 
gressional hearing, let them follow trial 
procedure. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House or. the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 8481) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate on the bill be confined to 1 hour 
and a half, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
be willing to amend his motion by mak- 
ing it not to exceed 1 hour and a half? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. In the event that de- 
bate is exhausted prior to that time, the 
bill could be read for amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 8481, with Mr. 
Morano in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 23 minutes. 

We have before us a bill for $394,521,- 
596, a reduction of approximately $29,- 
500,000 from the estimates. 

Also, there is included $6,027,000 to 
meet direct obligations resulting from 
statutory requirements, audited claims, 
and that sort of thing, for the District of 
Columbia, which will come out of District 
revenues, 

I will not spend very much time on 
most of the items. The items for the 
legislative and the judiciary I think will 
speak for themselves. They are items 
that had to be provided for the operation 
of the courts and the legislative estab- 
lishment. 

The items for State, Justice, and Com- 
merce I shall leave to the members of 
the subcommittee handling that bill. 
The items for the Treasury I shall leave 
to the members of the subcommittee 
handling that bill, if any explanation of 
those is necessary. 

I shall discuss briefly chapter 5, for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare. There are some items included 
that I think will need no explanation. 
There are others that may require some 
little explanation, The figures on page 
19 of the report cover items that were 
unanimously agreed to in the committee, 
and I believe there will not be very much 
question about them. However, I should 
be glad to answer any qeustions that 
may come up. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at this time? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Can the gentle- 
man advise us as to the availability of 
funds for carrying out the provisions of 
Public Law 246 as authorized in the last 
days of the last session of Congress? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. There was no pro- 
vision made, there was no budget esti- 
mate submitted, and the members of the 
subcommittee were not aware of any 
acute situation, and are not now, except 
legislatively. The situation is this: 
There was $70 million provided for the 
operation of the new school-building ac- 
tivity in the last appropriation bill before 
adjournment. Of that, $35 million has 
been obligated and $35 million remains. 
Unless there is a very marked speeding 
up of the operations of the Department— 
greater than was ever had before—that 
will be amply sufficient to carry them 
through the ist of July. There is pend- 
ing a budget estimate of $40 million for 
the continuation of the consideration of 
title III and title IV grants under that 
situation. The committee will have 
hearings on that item and when the 
regular appropriation bill comes in they 
will do what the situation that develops 
seems to require. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Do I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say there 
are presently available sufficient funds to 
pay 70 percent of the entitlements? 

Mr. TABER. I have not discussed 
that feature of the bill yet, but I will in 
a moment, unless there are some ques- 
tions that relate to the new operations. 
If there are any questions relating to the 
new operations, I would be glad to dis- 
cuss them. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. By “new opera- 
tions” the gentleman means those en- 
titlements which were declared valid be- 
tween June 30, 1952, and the present 
time? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. I have discussed those, 
and I think I have covered that subject 
as thoroughly as it can be covered at the 
moment. 

Now I will go into the question with re- 
spect to the old funds under Public Law 
815 of the 81st Congress. If I recall cor- 
rectly, that resulted something like this. 
I will not try to give the detailed figures, 
but there was provided something in the 
nature of $341,500,000, of which approxi- 
mately $340,022,000 has been obligated. 
There is, as I understand, something in 
the nature of $95 to $98 millions repre- 
senting certain projects that had pre- 
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viously existed and to which considera- 
tion had been given. 

When Public Law 246 was passed and 
became law last August there was in it 
a subsection, on page 7 of the printed 
statute, paragraph (e) in section 2, 
which stated that not to exceed $55 mil- 
lion was authorized to be provided for 
handling entitlements that had pre- 
viously existed, but that not to exceed 
70 percent of the unpaid entitlement or 
any claim of entitlement should be paid. 
That item has never had any considera- 
tion in the Appropriations Committee 
except a short hearing that we had on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I ask the gen- 
tleman what has been the attitude of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment concerning this appropriation? 

Mr. TABER. I found that out on 
Tuesday afternoon. I found that the 
new Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Brownell, about 2 weeks ago submitted 
to the Secretary a request that a budget 
estimate be requested to meet the situa- 
tion, and the situation described in sec- 
tion 209. She, hewever, had not up to 
that time submitted any request to the 
budget, and the budget knowing nothing 
about it, and our committee knowing 
nothing about it and its regular hearings 
being about completed, and not knowing 
anything about the urgency of it, did 
not consider it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. As I understand, the 
gentleman is speaking of the $55 million 
item, which is up for an amendment? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. As you know, there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the $55 million amendment, and then 
for the $58 millions for the completion 
of the requests coming in. Let me say 
at this point, I think the gentleman is 
acting wisely and in accordance with 
good policy, and certainly for the protec- 
tion of the House and everybody else in 
determining that the item of the $58 
million is unwise to handle at this time 
because there are only about half of the 
requests in. They have not been worked 
up. They have not been determined as 
to amount. I do not think we should call 
upon the Committee on Appropriations 
to take steps on that item at this time. 
I think that is the consensus of opinion 
of the members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor which handles such 
legislation. On the $55 million item, I 
must say there has been some criticism 
floating around as to the manner in 
which the Department has handled this 
matter. But I want to say this to my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. There certainly 
can be no criticism of him or his com- 
mittee for the manner in which they 
handled it because the Department 
simply intended to veto this piece of leg- 
islation by inaction. They just held 
their hands. They did not request it of 
the Budget Bureau, according to what 
they said, and the Department did not 
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bring it to the attention of the commit- 
tee of the gentleman from New York, 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. So when he was alerted about it, I 
must say that the gentleman took every 
step to act expeditiously and wisely. I 
think at this point, it is probably safe to 
say that there will be an amendment 
offered to take care of the $55 million, 
which was part of the $98 million orig- 
inally passed by the House. Then we 
went into conference with the other 
body, and the other body and the House 
agreed to $55 million by reducing some 
of the applications or disregarding some 
of the applications for buildings that 
were commenced before the act was 
passed and then by reducing the amount 
further by providing for 70 percent 
which would cover minimum school fa- 
cilities instead of complete school facil- 
ities. That left the $55 million. That 
money has been authorized twice by this 
House. It was authorized once. The 
time ran out and it was reauthorized last 
year. The reason for this action at this 
time, and the reason I think the gentle- 
man realized that it required unusual 
procedure was because the time expires 
as of this coming June 30 for action, and 
it caught the gentleman from New York 
in a rather uncomfortable position, and 
I am in accord with him. He has made 
a quick thorough search of the problem. 

Mr. TABER. The committee intends 
to—and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey] will—offer an amendment 
which will put the $55 million in the 
bill with such restrictions as will insure 
that it be paid out only in accordance 
with the provisions of the statute. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. 

Mr. TABER. And, frankly, I want 
to say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina and to the others here that 
we have had this matter up with the 
General Accounting Office, and we have 
their assurance that they did not believe 
that this situation would permit the pay- 
ment of anything to any district which 
did not have or was not presently con- 
templating the construction of a school 
or did not have children in it that would 
qualify. 

We believe that it is fair; and, frankly, 
I do not know whether the $55 million 
would all be required. 

We were in hopes that we might have 
an opportunity to go into the matter in 
such way that we could know; but as 
we cannot—the sentiment of the House 
seems to be overwhelming in favor of 
putting it in—we might just as well bow 
to sentiment and take our medicine 
whether we have the disease or not. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I would like to men- 
tion this: These entitlements, or appli- 
cations under the law coming from the 
districts that were worked up, certified 
and approved, and so forth—there is a 
bare possibility that there may be some 
change in conditions and certainly 
neither the House nor the gentleman 
nor I expect any funds to go where the 
need does not exist, where the building 
has not been built, or to pay for a build- 
ing that has been built or to be built. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 
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Mr. BARDEN. That is what we in- 
cluded in the law. If there is a possi- 
bility that it does not take the $55 mil- 
lion, that is well and good and we can 
Save that much. 

Mr. TABER. It will revert back to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BARDEN. At the same time I 
think it would be wise if the gentleman 
would consider also adding in the 
amendment if the reverse were true that 
it be paid pro rata instead of just taking 
it on a first-come-first-served basis. 

Mr. TABER. I would be glad to add 
it. The reason I did not do it offhand 
was because it might be regarded as 
legislation; but I would be glad to add 
that to the amendment if we can get by 
with it. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think the gentle- 
man from New York and myself are in 
good enough standing with the member- 
ship of this House that we can get by 
with it 

Mr. TABER. I hope so. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Are we to under- 
stand then that the amendment will be 
offered to provide $55 million to take 
care of schools in distressed areas? 

Mr. TABER. This amendment will be 
offered to take care of these old—I might 
say dead items at the present time, al- 
though the education department has 
not been through them for the last year 
and three-quarters and does not know 
anything about them or their status, and 
it will be supposed to take care of those 
old items. It will have nothing to do 
with new schools. 

Mr. DONDERO. One further ques- 
tion: At the top of page 9 of the bill 
$55 million is provided for Federal-aid 
highways. Is that part of the $575 mil- 
lion annual authorization of the Congress 
2 years ago? 

Mr. TABER. It is a part of the un- 
appropriated funds of previous authori- 
zation acts. Just exactly what date it 
was authorized, I have not the informa- 
tion in front of me to show; but it is 
expected this will carry the Bureau of 
Public Roads to the 30th of June. 

Mr. DONDERO. To take care of the 
Federal part that is allocated to the 
States for matching money to be ap- 
plied on the highways? 

Mr. TABER. That is as I understand 
it 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I received a letter this morn- 
ing from Mr, Lillywhite, to whom I made 
inquiry about the Bellfiower School Dis- 
trict in my congressional district, and 
with reference to the figures which the 
gentleman has read he said: 

In order for them to receive the full en- 
titlement, the full amount of $95,500,000 
would have to be appropriated, and not the 
$55 million. 


Mr. TABER. We have no authority 
to put in anything beyond $55 million. 
That is the limit of the authorization 
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and we cannot go beyond that because 
it would be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. That is the situation as 
it exists today. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. I refer to the Department 
of Labor appropriation of $7,551,100 
and reading from the bill it is stated: 
“which shall be available only to the ex- 
tent that the Secretary finds it neces- 
sary to meet increased costs of admin- 
istration resulting from changes in State 
law or increases in the number of claims 
filed and claims paid.” That is from 
the bill. 

Mr. TABER. I am not going to an- 
swer that question. I wish the gentle- 
man would ask that of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey], because he 
has the detail on that. I am not able 
to cover the detail on every single item. 

Mr. KNOX. I withdraw my question. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The gentleman has 
said he would not discuss the State, 
Justice, and Commerce items, but I would 
like to ask a question he can answer. 
There was some concern about the re- 
duction in operation subsidy funds in 
the bill by the sum of $10 million. Can 
the action of the committee or should 
the action of the committee be construed 
in any way as repudiating a just obli- 
gation of the Government? 

Mr. TABER. No. There was a gen- 
eral feeling in the committee that that 
item should be carefully investigated. 
We felt that before we went any fur- 
ther with it we should have a study made 
of their actual situation, the way they 
are making their contracts, and whether 
or not the people who have been getting 
the subsidies have complied with what 
was intended in connection with the in- 
come-tax feature. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if that investigation is going to 
be made during this present session? 

Mr. TABER. We expect it to be made 
promptly, and whatever it shows will give 
us a clue to the situation that might 
develop. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. So that if the in- 
vestigation shows the vouchers are valid 
and the contracts under which they are 
made are valid, then the committee will 
come out with a request for funds? 

Mr. TABER. What the committee will 
do will depend on the situation that de- 
velops as to whether or not something 
is needed within the authorization. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. In other words, if 
the vouchers are valid and just they 
should be paid? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 
BEY]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today includes five items for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The total re- 
quests for these items amounted to $83,- 
850,000, The committee has recom- 
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mended that $76,201,100 be appropri- 
ated. This is a reduction of $7,648,900 
from the estimates. 

The first item in this chapter of the 
bill is $7,551,100 for grants to States for 
the administration of unemployment 
compensation and employment service 
programs, The request was for $14,- 
500,000. This request was to cover the 
following items of increased cost, real- 
ized or anticipated, by the States and the 
Department of Labor: 

First. Increased workload because of 
the increased number of unemployment- 
compensation claims under the regular 
program. 

Second. Increased workload in con- 
nection with the increasing number of 
claims under the program for unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans. 

Third. Increases in State salaries. 

Fourth. Increased costs which would 
result from a change in the present pol- 
icy of reporting claims biweekly to a 
policy of reporting each week. 

Fifth. Additional activities in con- 
nection with employment services. 

Sixth. Increased expenses resulting 
from increased purchases of supplies, in- 
creased postage reimbursement, and in- 
creased retirement contributions. 

The committee has allotted, in full, the 
amount requested for meeting basic sal- 
ary expenses accountable to workload 
increases in connection with the unem- 
ployment-compensation program. The 
committee has not allotted funds re- 
quested for State salary costs nor for 
changing the present policy with regard 
to biweekly reporting, in connection with 
unemployment compensation. 

It has only been about 8 months since 
the 1954 act was passed, and the com- 
mittee was not convinced that any real 
emergency exists, in connection with 
these 2 items, which would require re- 
vision of the basis upon which this act 
was passed. These matters are being 
given very careful consideration in con- 
nection with the budget request for 1955. 

The committee did not allow any ad- 
ditional funds for the increased activi- 
ties contemplated by the budget in con- 
nection with employment-service activi- 
ties. There are some activities in this 
category which appear to the committee 
to be unnecessary under present condi- 
tions. For instance, the committee was 
not at all convinced that funds should 
be appropriated for teacher-placement 
services. It was brought out, in connec- 
tion with the hearings on the 1955 
budget, that 11 States have a specific 
division established for such a service, 
and that other States handle this service 
in connection with their regular activi- 
ties. This work, of course, is paid for in 
full out of the funds appropriated under 
this head. 

Under the appropriation recommend- 
ed in the bill, it will be necessary for the 
States to absorb the relatively small in- 
eidental costs, such as increased expend- 
itures for supplies, retirement contri- 
butions, and postage reimbursement. 

The next item in the bill is unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. KNOX. I asked the question of 
Mr. Taber, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER] asked that I refer this 
question to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey]. In the bill we have the 
language, “$7,551,100, which shall be 
available only to the extent that the 
Secretary finds necessary to meet in- 
creased costs of administration resulting 
from changes in a State law or increases 
in the numbers of claims filed and claims 
paid.” 

Then when I read the report I find it 
says: 

The allowance will provide in full for the 
net basic expenses requested for workload 
increases in connection with unemployment 
compensation claims but disallows funds re- 
quested for State salary increases. 


The reason I bring that up is this. In 
the State of Michigan we have a consti- 
tutional amendment that provides that 
the civil service commission of the State 
shall set all salaries and wages and that 
it shall become mandatory upon the 
agency to pay those salaries or wages 
which have been put in effect by the 
civil service commission. 

Today we have an order from the civil 
service commission in Michigan to raise 
the salaries and wages of State employ- 
ees in the amount of $6 million. What 
I fear is that unless the gentleman can 
assure me that this will be absorbed 
through some additional funds going to 
the State of Michigan, we will have to 
have a decrease in the number of em- 
ployees, which will directly reflect upon 
the ability of the agency to make the 
payment benefits to those who are en- 
titled to them under the Unemployment 
Compensation Act. 

Is it the opinion of the gentleman from 
Illinois that this is rigid and that there 
will be no salary increases absorbed un- 
der this particular fund for which we are 
appropriating at this time? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I think the latter 
statement of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is correct. 

I may also state that, in instance after 
instance in the Federal Government, the 
various departments and agencies are 
being compelled to absorb not only sal- 
ary increases, but also, in practically 
every case, the cost of penalty mail that 
has been put upon the various agencies, 

Mr. KNOX. I am not going to offer 
an amendment for an increase. I want 
to get further information on it. I as- 
sure the gentleman I will take the mat- 
ter up with the Senate and see what will 
be the ultimate outcome. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. In my 
State of Wisconsin we are faced with the 
situation where unemployment compen- 
sation benefits are being slowed up be- 
cause of the lack of administrative help. 
If this cut goes into effect and as the un- 
employment increases it seems to me we 
are going to be severely handicapped. 
At this moment I am inclined to offer an 
amendment to increase the amount. 

Mr. BUSBEY. We have taken that 
into consideration. The amount that is 
allowed in the bill takes into considera- 
tien this additional load that has been 
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put on the States because of increased 
unemployment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to confirm 
what my colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Knox] had to say. I have also received 
telegrams from the employer members 
of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of my State showing exactly 
the same condition to exist there. How 
they are going to get the money to pay 
this additional amount unless we pro- 
vide it, I do not know. 

Mr. BUSBEY. May I state for the 
record that I had not received one single 
communication from an employer in the 
State of Illinois, and they have had to 
contend with the same thing. Asamat- 
ter of fact, we laid off 122 people, but I do 
not think the program has been crippled. 

The next item in the bill is unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans. The 
total requested for this item was 
$20,500,000. As you will recall, $15 mil- 
lion of this amount was included in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
which has now become law. Since ac- 
tion on that bill, the committee has had 
an opportunity to study this matter fur- 
ther, and is recommending that the re- 
maining amount of $5,500,000 be appro- 
priated in this act. Under the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
these payments are mathematically 
computed. Except for determining the 
eligibility of individual applicants, there 
is no administrative control over expend- 
itures under this appropriation. 

The next item in the bill is payments 
to school districts for operation and 
maintenance of schools in federally im- 
pacted areas. The full amount of the 
budget request for $5,850,000 is included 
in the bill. This will bring to $72,350,- 
000 the total amount available for these 
payments in fiscal year 1954. The Office 
of Education officials testified that this 
amount would be sufficient to pay 100 
percent of the entitlements under Pub- 
lic Law 874, as amended by the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The next item in the bill is salaries 
and expenses for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance. The funds 
which this bill would make available 
come from the Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance trust fund, rather than from 
the general funds of the Treasury. The 
amount recommended is an increase in 
this limitation of $996,000, the amount 
of the budget request. This represents 
the cost of penalty mail, which must be 
paid by the trust fund in 1954, under 
Public Law 286 of the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. This additional expense comes on 
top of a fairly substantial increase in 
workload above that upon which tha 
original 1954 appropriation was based. 
No funds have been requested, nor any 
recommended in the bill for this increase 
in workload. However, the committee 
felt that it would be impossible for the 
Bureau to render the services which are 
expected of it if they were required to 
absorb both the cost of increased work 
load and the penalty mail cost. 

The next item in this chapter is grants 
to States for public assistance. The 
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committee was requested to include $58 
million for this purpose. This amount 
was composed of $54,500,000 for pay- 
ments to recipients and $3,500,000 for 
State and local administration. The 
committee has allowed the full amount 
requested for benefits payments. Grants 
for this purpose are figured on a mathe- 
matical formula prescribed in the basic 
law, and the Congress has no alternative 
but to appropriate funds which are nec- 
essary, as a result of this calculation. 
The committee has reduced by $700,000 
the amount requested for State and local 
administration, and has included a pro- 
vision in the bill which will limit to 
$2,800,000 the amount that can be used 
for this purpose. 

The committee will expect a much bet- 
ter explanation and justification for the 
budget covering the item of State and 
local administration when the Bureau 
presents the budget for 1955 than they 
were able to give, in connection with the 
supplemental request. Last year the 
committee recommended the full amount 
of the budget request of $1,340 million 
for grants to States for public assistance. 
This budget included $77,500,000 for 
grants to States for State and local ad- 
ministration. When the supplemental 
request was presented to the committee, 
the budget schedule indicated that not 
$77,500,000 was budgeted for this pur- 
pose, but $79,200,000, even though there 
had been no increase in the total funds 
appropriated since the original 1954 act. 
The committee had taken no action 
whatsoever, nor had the committee even 
been advised of this rather substantial 
change in the amount budgeted for ad- 
ministration. The justifications which 
accompanied the budget schedules for 
the supplemental did not even mention 
this fact, nor did the general statement 
presented by the acting head of the Bu- 
reau. On top of the increase which the 
Bureau had already made, they included 
$3,500,000 in the supplemental request. 

Had it not been so late in the fiscal 
year, I personally would have been in 
favor of reducing the request of $3,500,- 
000 much more than we have, or per- 
haps disallowed it entirely. 

Unless the Members have additional 
questions on any of these items, I will 
not take up any further time of the 
committee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to point out the serious reduction 
in this bill in the appropriations to the 
Department of Commerce for paying op- 
erating-differential subsidies to Ameri- 
can shipping concerns engaged in for- 
eign commerce. 

The Department asked for 829% mil- 
lion to meet existing contractual obliga- 
tions for subsidy payments. The com- 
mittee bill provides only for 819% mil- 
lion. This is a reduction of $10 million, 
or more than one-third of the amount 
requested. 

The amount asked by the Department 
is not merely an estimate of future re- 
quirements. As of March 5, 1954, the 
Department had in its hands processed 
vouchers in the amount of $29,924,963. 
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This is some $400,000 above the figure re- 
quested, a figure which this bill has re- 
duced by more than one-third. 

Mr. Chairman, the operating-differ- 
ential subsidy program is, in my opinion, 
vitally necessary if we are to maintain 
a strong merchant marine. These pay- 
ments are needed to permit the operators 
to meet foreign competition with operat- 
ing costs considerably below ours. The 
subsidy rate of payment is based on five 
cost items—wages, subsistence, main- 
tenance, insurance, and stores and sup- 
plies. 

To give but one example of the dif- 
ference between American costs and for- 
eign costs, the wage cost per voyage day 
for one United States operator in 1951 
was $666; for foreign operators this wage 
cost varied from $384 to as low as $167. 
In other words, the average wage cost per 
voyage day for the foreign competitor 
ranged from 42 percent to as low as 75 
percent below the cost to the American 
operator. The disparity is even greater 
today. Our lines could not stay in busi- 
ness very long without the subsidy pro- 
gram. 

Under existing law, the Department 
has entered into long-term contracts 
with 15 lines to make these subsidy pay- 
ments. These lines have scheduled ex- 
tensive foreign service, and they have 
set up long-range programs to replace 
obsolete vessels as required by their con- 
tracts. If we fail to carry through with 
our part of the bargain, we not only 
renege on our contractual obligations, 
but we deal a serious blow to the mari- 
time industry. Justice and policy re- 
quire that Congress appropriate the full 
amount of the Department’s request. 

This is not the time to cut these funds. 
The operators are finding that their 
cash position is tight; they need the 
money which the Government by con- 
tract is obligated to pay, and they need 
it now. 

The maritime industry is seriously 
alarmed at the significance of the cut, 
not only for what it means today, but 
for what it means to the future of the 
program. I should like to read a tele- 
gram I have just received from the presi- 
dent of the Pacific Far East Line, Inc., 
one of the firms holding contracts with 
the Federal Government under the pro- 
gram: 

San Francisco, CALIF., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 
Merchant Marine Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are greatly disturbed to learn that 
House Appropriations Committee has refused 
to pass the $2944 million budget of Com- 
merce for operating differential subsidies 
currently due and payable and have instead 
trimmed this amount by some $10 million. 
Know that you yourself are quite familiar 
with fact that the amount submitted by 
Commerce was least possible net to meet 
obligations of current vouchers which are 
part of definite obligation under bona fide 
contracts with United States Government 
for services rendered by the operators con- 
cerned. This fact must, however, have es- 
caped Chairman CLEVENGER of Appropria- 
tions, otherwise cannot conceive of his sug- 
gesting that Government ignore or disavow 
good faith legal contract obligation. Fur- 
thermore, in case of our company, we have 
in the first year of our contract obligated 
ourselves to something in excess of $16 mil- 
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lion for 3 new mariners now building and 


are deeply agitated over portent of such 
action. 


How are we ever to fulfill our commit- 
ment and put these vessels into operation 
if we are faced with the prospect that Gov- 
ernment may at any time revoke its recipro- 
cal commitment? Will appreciate your best 
efforts to correct this damaging inequity and 
to get some reassurance that operators en- 
deavoring to implement Merchant Marine 
Act and its objectives can rely upon that 
act for protection as well as obligation, and 
that Congress will not destroy private in- 
dustry’s faith in long-term commitments 


and vessel-replacement programs such as 
noted above, 


T. E. CUFFE, 
President, Pacific Far East Line, Inc. 


It is regrettable, Mr. Chairman, that 
the committee has cut by more than one- 
third the funds the Department needs 
today to meet outstanding contractual 
obligations. I hope that this serious 
oversight speedily can be corrected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, I favor the proposed so- 
called Fogarty amendments and the 
proposed Busbey amendment to make 
possible additional educational funds for 
federally impacted areas. 

I am strongly in favor of these pro- 
posed amendments to provide for past 
entitlements and for current ones under 
the educational program. I understand 
that the committee may agree to part 
of the proposals and that others may be 
submitted in the next bill to be before us 
on this question. In enacting Public 
Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress, 
Congress recognized the obligation of the 
Federal Government to assist in the edu- 
cation of the children of servicemen and 
defense workers under circumstances 
where there was a particular burden on 
a local community. 

There are two strong reasons why the 
Federal Government has this obligation: 
First, the Federal Government’s defense 
installations are exempt from local real- 
estate taxes. Thus, without this legis- 
lation, the Federal Government does not 
accept the usual responsibility of the 
property owner to pay taxes necessary 
for free public education. Second, while 
taking land off the tax rolls, the Federal 
defense activity brings an infiux of chil- 
dren of servicemen and defense workers 
who must be educated. 

These two circumstances create an 
obligation. But it is not just a matter 
of obligation. It is a matter of neces- 
sity. Some communities are simply un- 
able without this assistance to provide 
sufficient school housing and operating 
expenses under these circumstances. 

Last year Congress renewed its recog- 
nition of the Federal obligation in this 
field by extending Public Laws 815 and 
875 in amended form. 

The President has also recognized the 
Federal responsibility in this field. In 
his state of the Union address last year, 
he said: 

One phase of the school problem demands 
special attention. The school population of 
many districts has been greatly increased by 
the swift growth of defense activities. 
These activities have added little or nothing 
to the tax resources of the communities 
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affected. Legislation aiding construction of 
schools in these districts expires on June 20. 
This law should be renewed, and, likewise, 
the partial payments for current operating 
expenses for these particular school districts 
should be made, including the deficiency re- 
quirement of the current fiscal year. 


This program is not to be confused 
with various proposals which have come 
to be known as Federal aid to education. 
It is in sharp contrast to such proposals 
in that it is in fulfillment of a direct 
Federal obligation arising out of the car- 
rying on of a defense activity. It is in 
the nature of a contract arrangement 
between Federal and State Governments. 
The Federal Government says in effect 
to the States, “We will pay you to edu- 
cate children for whose education we are 
responsible.” It is in no sense a gift to 
the States without consideration. 

The proposed Fogarty and Busbey 
amendments seek only to make appro- 
priations to cover authorizations made 
in Public Law 246, enacted last August 8. 
This statute was enacted with an over- 
whelming majority in the House. For 
these and other reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
I urge adoption of these amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to this item of $55 million 
which has been mentioned by me and 
others already, may I state that in the 
great 23d Congressional District, in Los 
Angeles County, there are some school 
districts which, under this sum of $55 
million, will only finally receive up to 
70 percent of the total money they for- 
merly had good and sound reason to 
believe they would receive from this 
Congress. To illustrate the problem in 
my Congressional District, I say that I 
have in my hand here 2 letters from Mr. 
Lillywhite, of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., dated March 18, 1954, and March 
23, 1954, respectively, in which he frank- 
ly states as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE or EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1954. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. DoYyLE: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 4, 1954, accompanied by 
a communication from Superintendent W. 
Norman Wampler of the Bellflower city school 
district, Bellflower, Calif. (California 540 
247). 

Mr. Wampler outlines the problem con- 
fronting his district and suggests two lines 
of approach as a solution to his problem. 
We are submitting herewith comments on 
his suggestions, 

With reference to the district’s first ap- 
proach to secure the $620,569 outstanding 
entitlement under title II of Public Law 815, 
Congress in the closing days of the first half 
of the 83d Congress authorized an appropria- 
tion of $55 million to pay these claims up 
to 70 percent on any individual claim. How- 
ever, no funds were appropriated and under 
the terms of the authorization passed, this 
terminates June 30, 1954. So any appropria- 
tion made under this authorization would 
have to be made before June 30, 1954. In 
order for them to receive full entitlement, 
the full amount of $95,500,000 would have 
to be appropriated and not the $55 million 
authorized. 
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With reference to the second approach, 
that of having the Presidential determina- 
tion of areas under section 305 (a) (3) 
expedited, there is not much which we can 
report at the present time except to say that 
discussions are going on and planning being 
done to work out this matter. From day to 
day, we are expecting the go-ahead signal 
on this matter but as yet, it has not ma- 
terialized. We are expecting it at any time 
now. 

We trust this information will enable you 
to advise Mr. Wampler and also assist you 
in carrying out the purposes suggested in 
the last paragraph of your letter. 

We appreciate your interest in this appli- 
cation, and if there is any further informa- 
tion which we can supply, we shall be happy 
to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, 
Associate Director for 
Federally Affected Areas. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Doyte: Reference is made to your 
letter of March 18, 1954, which refers to the 
application of the Bellflower City School Dis- 
trict, California 54-C-247, under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 815, as amended. You 
inquire what priority is now assigned to this 
district and whether or not it has been raised. 

The first priority assigned tentatively to 
this project was 14.2. Under date of Decem- 
ber 20, 1953, the applicant submitted a revi- 
sion of the data in his original application 
which raised the priority to 24.3. This prior- 
ity counts the 305 (a) (3) pupils as eligible. 
Therefore, the priority is still tentative, since 
the Presidential determination of the area 
under this section has not as yet been made. 

The reply to your letter of March 4, 1954, 
was mailed out of this office on March 18, 
1954. If you have not received it, please let 
us know, and we will send another copy. We 
appreciate your interest in this applicant, 
and if we can supply any additional informa- 
tion please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, 
Associate Director for 
Federally Affected Areas. 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that the Congress has no 
right to appropriate funds that are not 
authorized. The $55 million is the full 
authorization. 

Mr. DOYLE. I realize that, but that 
does not alter the fact, in my judgment, 
that as soon as possible the Congress 
should authorize enough to help these 
impacted school districts to receive the 
full amount to do the job which should 
be done. 

Mr. BUSBEY. May I say that, in my 
opinion, the whole program should be 
reviewed at this time, due to the fact that 
many defense industries have been 
closed down in certain localities, expen- 
sive installations have been curtailed to 
a great extent, and we ought to know 
just exactly what the situation is at the 
present time in these communities. 

Mr. DOYLE. I think that is true, and 
the sooner we know what the facts are 
the better it will be for the children of 
the country. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I probably can clarify 
the point for the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. There are two things that con- 
tributed to reducing that item from $98 
million to $55 million. We enacted last 
year Public Law 246. A lot of the old 
projects that were under Public Law 815 
have been processed under Public Law 
246, which cut down some of the $98 mil- 
lion. Then in Public Law 246 we 
changed it so that it would be on the 
basis of unhoused school children and 
that resulted in another slice off. So all 
we actually need is $55 million. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman 
who I pleasantly recall came to my native 
State of California a few years ago for 
Congress and gave his high talents to 
sponsor necessary legislation in the in- 
terests of our schools all over our Nation. 
I urge this Congress to see that the full 
anticipated amount of the total of $95,- 
500,000 is available as soon as practical 
to do so. 

Another important step which should 
be promptly taken by the executive de- 
partment as soon as practical is the pres- 
idential determination of their areas in 
southern California, and elsewhere too, 
as allowed by the present existing law. 

I shall gladly support the amendment 
announced to increase the appropriation, 
and I am pleased that the majority party 
leadership favors it on the floor today, 
even though it was not budgeted and 
even though the Director of the Budget 
has not approved it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, on 
last Friday I served notice on the full 
Committee on Appropriations that I was 
going to offer two amendments to this 
supplemental bill to provide—first, $55 
million for school construction under the 
old act, Public Law 815, and $58 million 
under the act, as amended last July by 
unanimous vote of the House. I under- 
stand the leadership on the other side of 
the aisle met around noontime today, and 
decided on an amendment which will 
affect one-half of that sum. I inquire 
of the chairman of my subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] if 
he has an amendment which he intends 
to offer to that part of the bill when we 
get to it? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I do have an amend- 
ment to offer for the $55 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is just for the 
$55 million? 

Mr. BUSBEY. That is all. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think under the 
circumstances that if that is amended, 
and no strings attached to it, to include 
the $55 million for construction under 
the old entitlements, I will go along with 
the amendment. But, I think the mem- 
bership should be advised also, there is 
still due as far as we can determine from 
the Department of Education, $58 mil- 
lion under the new act to meet 100 per- 
cent of all the applicants for construction 
under the act, as amended last July. 
There is $40 million budgeted in the bill, 
which we will have up sometime in the 
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latter part of April or May. This, I 
presume, will be on the regular appro- 
priation bill, and I now want to advise 
the House that I will at this time, reserve 
the right that, if the committee does not 
put in enough money under the new en- 
titlements under the act, as amended, I 
intend to offer an amendment at that 
time on the floor of the House to make 
the amount sufficient to cover 100 per- 
cent of the entitlements under the act, as 
amended. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows he does not have to reserve 
the right to make the amendment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was just saying that 
as a figure of speech to make sure that 
you knew, and that every other Member 
of the House knows today what I intend 
to do if the committee, of which you are 
the chairman and I am a member, does 
not see fit to increase that amount to 
meet 100 percent of the obligations that 
this Congress has laid down. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will this proposed 
amendment by the committee of half of 
this amount take care of the school- 
houses that have already been built? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This $55 million pri- 
marily is to reimburse those school dis- 
tricts that built these schoolhouses and 
were never reimbursed for their Federal 
share—yes. The other $58 million is new 
money under the act, as amended last 
July, as I understand it. 

There is one other thing I do want to 
mention, and that is there was some dis- 
cussion a little while ago about the cut 
in the employment services where they 
asked some $14 million, and the commit- 
tee allowed $7 million. We have been 
cutting this fund every year. I have 
maintained in past years that this three- 
tenths of 1 percent, which is collected 
from the employers countrywide, is 
turned into the Treasury of the United 
States for the purposes of defraying ex- 
penses of administration of employment 
services in every State of the Union. The 
Federal Government is making about $60 
million profit on this three-tenths of 1 
percent every year. Why in the world 
the committee and the Congress refuses 
to appropriate sufficient funds to ad- 
minister this program, when actually it 
is not coming out of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s Treasury, I do not understand. 
In fact, since the program has been in 
operation, the Federal Government has 
made a profit of between $600 million and 
a billion dollars according to what might 
be termed expenses. 

I think the committee went too far 
on that again this year, and I hope that 
when we have the regular appropriation 
bill before us—I made the suggestion in 
the committee on this supplemental 
bill—that we establish a sufficient 
amount of money in the contingent fund 
which this committee established 5 or 
6 years ago that would meet increases 
in work load, increases in State salaries, 
and changes in State laws that could not 
be foreseen at the time the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Federal Security Agency, 
o our committee dealt with the prob- 
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Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Did I understand my 
good friend from the great State of 
Rhode Island to say these moneys are 
not appropriated out of the Treasury? 
It was my understanding that the money 
went right into the Treasury the same 
as income taxes do. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ido not think I said 
quite that. I did say that this 0.3 per- 
cent is collected from the payrolls for 
the purposes of administering this law in 
the various States; in other words, it 
is collected and turned into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and then the 
Treasury of the United States dispenses 
it to the local States to pay their ex- 
penses. It is not the same as income 
tax at all; it has no relationship to in- 
come tax or any other tax. 

This 0.3 percent is for the specific pur- 
pose of paying for the administration 
of this program, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment this year will make a profit of 
$60 million on that one item alone. I 
think that when we are taking in funds 
like that it is the responsibility of this 
Congress to see to it that the States get 
back their share. It comes out of the 
States to the Federal Treasury to ad- 
minister this program equitably and 
fairly, especially in these days when we 
have high unemployment over the coun- 


try. 
Jur. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. While these funds go 
into the Treasury they go in as trust 
funds reserved for specific payment, do 
they not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; it is not the 
same as a trust fund, not like the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance; no, they 
are paid directly into the Treasury, but 
they are not taxes to constitute revenue 
for the carrying on of the general ex- 
penses of the Federal Government; they 
are taxes to bring in revenue to carry out 
the administration of this program. 

Mr. GARY. Reserved for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. GARY. Just as other trust funds, 
to fulfill a particular purpose. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Is it not a fact that 
these funds are not collected as general 
revenue but represent money collected 
and placed in the Treasury for a specific 
purpose? The intent of Congress was 
that this fund should be used for the 
purpose of administering this law, but 
the Government has been dealing with 
it as though it were a part of the general 
revenue. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the dis- 
ee gentleman from West Vir- 

a. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to direct 
the gentleman’s attention again to the 
$55 million item in the appropriation 
for the Department of Education. In 
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answering the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. NICHOLSON], 
the gentleman from Rhode Island left 
the impression that the majority of the 
$55 million was to reimburse school dis- 
tricts for projects already constructed. 

I may advise the gentleman from 
Rhode Island that only a reasonable per- 
centage of that, probably 20 or not more 
than 30 percent, will be used for that 
purpose, 

I may advise the gentleman further 
that there are now some 220 districts 
that were given allocations under Pub- 
lic Law 815 a few years ago, that have 
gone ahead with their own local financ- 
ing, but there has not been made avail- 
able a single cent of Federal money to 
match the local contributions, and the 
projects are idle now, construction 
waiting on Federal money. That will 
account for more than 50 percent of the 
$55 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I want to thank my 
distinguished friend from West Virginia. 
He knows more about the original law 
than I, for he was one of the fathers 
of the law when it was enacted in 1950. 
The statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I believe, was that a 
school had been built in his district, the 
money paid out by the local district, but 
never repaid by the Government because 
we did not appropriate the money. This 
18 million will take care of that situa- 

on. 

Mr. BAILEY. And it would take care 
of the other situation, too? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
wish to call attention very briefly to 
some of the testimony with reference to 
the refugee program. Many of you will 
recall that last year President Eisen- 
hower recommended that 240,000 refu- 
gees be admitted to the United States. 
The Congress on August 7 passed a bill 
authorizing 214,000 refugees, 5,000 of 
which were adjustments for those al- 
ready in the United States. This act, 
therefore, provides for the admission of 
209,000 refugees not now in the United 
States. 

The Congress at that time appropri- 
ated $3 million to carry out that pro- 
gram. The department requested in 
this bill an additional $1,560,000 to fi- 
nance its operations to the end of this 
fiscal year, which would be June 30 next. 
The committee went rather fully into 
this request, and I think the testimony 
which appears beginning on page 300 of 
the hearings and particularly at page 
311 will be interesting to the Members 
of the Congress. Up to the present 
time, they have spent $672,000. During 
the 7 months that the program has been 
in progress less than 50 visas have been 
issued, and according to the best infor- 
mation that we can obtain, only 6 refu- 
gees have been admitted to the United 
States. Now, that is over $100,000 per 
refugee. 

I like to be fair in these matters and 
I think for the sake of fairness it should 
be stated that the officials in charge of 
this program claimed that it was neces- 
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sary for them to prepare and plan the 
program. They likened it to building a 
railroad. They said they had to build 
a railroad to the refugees to get them 
out. Now they say the railroad is com- 
pleted; the refugees are clamoring for 
tickets, but they cannot take them 
aboard because they are screening in 
this country the employees who are go- 
ing to screen the refugees in foreign 
countries. 

My distinguished colleague from New 
York then took up the inquiry, and you 
will note the testimony which he devel- 
oped on page 314. Mr. Alexander had 
been one of the leaders in the IRO and 
the displaced persons program, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
suggested to Mr. Alexander that they 
had already screened employees under 
the IRO and displaced persons programs 
and asked why they could not use some 
of those. The reply was that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the other body 
had ordered that no employees from the 
TRO or the displaced persons program at 
the policy level should be employed. 
That means, of course, that people with 
experience are barred from this program. 

Then, if you will look on page 318, you 
will find that the question was asked if 
they could not have screened these em- 
ployees while they were building the 
railroad so that when the passengers 
were ready to embark, they could then 
screen the passengers and take them 
aboard. The reply was that “many times 
your hindsight is better than your fore- 
sight.” 

May I say that our subcommittee 
turned down the request for the addi- 
tional $1,560,000, and I think very prop- 
erly so, because clearly the program is 
not progressing as had been anticipated 
and it is doubtful whether they can 
spend between now and June 30, the 
entire $3 million which has already been 
appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Was that the only ex- 
planation your committee got for the 
establishment of this figurative railroad 
and for the spending of this $672,000 to 
bring 6 refugees into this country? 

Mr. GARY. If you will read the testi- 
mony, you will find that that is the 
explanation. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not had the op- 
portunity to read the testimony. I cer- 
tainly want to commend the gentleman 
for explaining to us what has happened 
in this case. 

Mr. GARY. I thought the Members 
of the Congress would be interested in 
the present status of the program. 

Mr. GROSS. This sort of thing is in- 
defensible to me that they could spend 
$672,000 to bring 6 refugees into this 
country, and then have the State Depart- 
ment come before the committee and 
ask for 991 more employees on top of 
that record. I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. GARY. The record speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentl man yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Does not the gentleman 
feel that this is verging up into a national 
scandal; if we passed a bill authorizing 
the admission of over 200,000 refugees 
and admitting only 6, that we ought to 
have a look at this situation to see if it 
is not falling over its own feet or if Mr. 
McLeod of the State Department is fol- 
lowing the intent and desire of Congress 
in respect of this legislation. I am for it. 
It is a wise and considered element of the 
policy of the United States and should 
get moving or we should know why. 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I personally have never been 
enthusiastic about the program. But I 
stated in committee to the State Depart- 
ment officials who appeared before our 
subcommittee that in my judgment the 
act either should be carried out or re- 
pealed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I am enthusiastic about the 
program and I am going to look into 
this matter carefully, and to do my ut- 
most to lay the situation before the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the act is repealed 
forthwith, that cannot be too soon, as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, while 
I have now been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for many 
years, I have never seen such appropria- 
tions abracadabra as is going on here 
today. It would seem that the alleged 
Republican budget-cutting drive has 
gone into reverse. To find my distin- 
guished and sincere friend, the chair- 
man of the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], a party to inserting $55 mil- 
lion in this bill today without a request 
for it from President Eisenhower's Bu- 
reau of the Budget is something I never 
expected to witness. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, ROONEY], my 
dear friend of long standing, feels that he 
will have to vote for that amendment? 

Mr. ROONEY, I shall be glad to fol- 
low the learned gentleman with regard 
thereto. He is the great saviour of the 
taxpayer’s dollar. His party is the party 
which is going to balance the budget. 
What kind of budget balancing is this? 

I have in my hand Report No. 1372 on 
the pending Third Supplemental Appro- 
priation bill, 1954, the report from the 
distinguished Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and on the very first page the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
says: 

Budget estimates considered by the com- 
mittee total $424,090,496. Appropriations 
recommended total $394,521,596, a reduction 
of $29,568,900. 


At the meeting of the full House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations last Friday it 
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was claimed that this $29,568,900 was a 
substantial savings for the taxpayers, 
amounting to 6.9 percent of the amount 
of the requested budget estimates. But 
now, when the gentleman adds to the 
amount approved at the meeting of the 
full committee last Friday, to-wit: $394,- 
521,596, the amount $55 million, which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] knows has not even been re- 
quested by Mrs. Hobby, the Eisenhower 
Bureau of the Budget, or the Eisenhower 
administration, we have the sum of 
$449,521,596, or $25,431,100 over and 
above the amount which the Eisenhower 
administration requested. Instead of a 
savings, as alleged in this report, of $29,- 
568,900, or 6.9 percent of the amount of 
the budget. estimates, John Q. Taxpayer 
is in the hole to the extent of $25,431,100. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] made mention here 
today of the fact that it has cost over 
$600,000 to date to bring in six refugees. 
It is indeed an unfortunate situation 
when, although the authorizing law was 
enacted on the 7th of August of last year, 
and although at that time the Eisen- 
hower administration was given an ap- 
propriation of $3 million, only six refu- 
gees have been brought in to date. Our 
consulates abroad, and in particular 
those in Italy, have lists of prospective 
immigrants in five figures, in tens and 
twenties and fifty thousands, who have 
been carefully interviewed and checked 
and looked up and down and backwards 
with regard to their entry as prospective 
decent citizens into the United States. 
But it seems that only good and deserv- 
ing Republicans may go abroad to screen 
those already screened by the consulates 
and the Foreign Service. They don’t 
want experienced personnel. Let me call 
your attention to the following colloquy 
which appears in the printed hearings 
on this bill: 

Mr. Rooney. Under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, you brought in over 200,000 
aliens, did you not? 

Mr. 


Mr. ROONEY. And your 
shown that only dozens, or thereabout, of 
those people were bad security risks; is that 
true, as far as you know? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. A small number. 

Mr. Rooney. An infinitesimal number? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes; relatively. 

Mr. Roonryr. What happened to the per- 
sonnel that worked on that program? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It folded up and they are 
gone, and out of the Government. 

Mr. Rooney, Could you not get those 
people? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We had to—— 

Mr. Rooney. They did a good job. Why 
couldn't you get them? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We had a directive from 
the Judiciary Committee, not to hire anyone 
who had anything to do with policy on the 
TRO or the DPC program, 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, I see. 


The third matter which I shall bring 
to the attention of the House concerns 
the administration’s now famous num- 
bers game. On the Saturady evening 
before last our former colleague, Vice 
President RICHARD M. NIXON, in his wide- 
ly publicized and televised speech told 
the American public that— 

This administration recognizes the danger 
of Communist infiltration in the United 
States. 
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The Vice President went on to say: 

I have here a breakdown of the files of over 
2,400 people who have left the Federal pay- 
roll either by resignation or discharge under 
this program since May, and the great ma- 
jority of these, incidentally, were inherited 
from the previous administration. 

This is what their files show: 422 of the 
files showed that they contained information 
indicating subversive activities or associa- 
tions. 


The Vice President then said that he 
thought— 

All of you will agree that people with in- 
formation like that in their files shouldn’t 
be working for the Federal Government. 
That's what we think, and that's why they 
aren’t working for the Federal Government 
today. Now, that’s what the administration 
in the executive branch has done. 


This may all be very well and good, but 
what about these Government employees 
who the Vice President says were en- 
gaged in subversive activities? If that 
allegation is the truth, then why have 
not these subversive employees been 
prosecuted for a felony? There is a law 
on the statute books known as Public 
Law 759 of the 81st Congress, enacted in 
1950, which provides as follows, at sec- 
tion 1209: 

Provided further, That any person who 
* * * advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence and accepts employment the 
salary or wages for which are paid from any 
appropriation or fund contained in this or 
any other act shall be guilty of a felony and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year. 

The Communist Party has been found 
by the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to be an organization which advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence. 
I say, Why have not these Government 
employees engaged in subversive activi- 
ties whose files were mentioned by the 
Vice President in his broadcast a week 
ago Saturday evening been prosecuted 
under this law? 

I asked this same question of the As- 
sistant Attorney General, in the absence 
of Attorney General Brownell before our 
committee, and the following is the an- 
swer, later submitted for the record. 
The Assistant Attorney General could 
not answer this question at the moment 
of the hearing. Later submitted by the 
Department of Justice was this state- 
ment, which appears at page 229 of the 
printed hearings: 

The records of the Department do not dis- 
close that any indictments have been re- 
turned or prosecutions brought under the 
provisions of this statute. 


The statute I have mentioned has been 
in every appropriation bill for at least 
6 or 7 years. It is permanent law. It 
certainly goes back far enough to cover 
people who were engaged in subversive 
activities while they were Government 
employees. I say to President Eisen- 
hower and the administration that the 
sooner you get to prosecuting these Com- 
munists and subversives, whom you say 
you found in the Government, the better. 
The American public is entitled to know 
what you are going to do about this, 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. McCormack]. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, we know that when the amend- 
ment stage is reached, we are going to 
witness an interesting and somewhat un- 
usual picture of an amendment being 
offered to increase this bill $55 million, 
with the approval of our distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. To me, that is really mak- 
ing history. My purpose in addressing 
the committee on this occasion is to call 
attention to an item in the budget mes- 
sage sent up by President Eisenhower, 
which the committee eliminated, and to 
urge that it be adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole when I offer the amend- 
ment to put it back in the bill. I think 
arguments should not be necessary to 
satisfy the membership on both sides of 
the aisle on this particular proposition. 
We all know that unemployment is in- 
creasing, and I am not going to discuss 
the factors or the influences at this time, 
but I am going to discuss a matter which 
the President recommended and which 
this committee eliminated, which I 
think should appeal to each and every 
one of us as a desirable thing for 
the House to do to support the Presi- 
dent. In the President’s budget mes- 
sage, there was an item of $1,281, 
300 for the payment of claims weekly 
from April 1 to June 30. That sim- 
ply means that the Congress appro- 
priated money which in turn is allocated 
to the several States, as we know, for the 
payment of administrative expenses in 
connection with the payment of unem- 
ployment compensation enabling the 
several States in their wisdom, if they so 
desire, to make weekly payments to those 
entitled to unemployment compensation 
under the State law rather than biweekly 
payments. Ihardly think any argument 
in favor of that action is necessary or 
should be necessary. Prior to Septem- 
ber of last year, the Congress always 
appropriated money so that the several 
States could make weekly payments. In 
the Truman budget of last year, the total 
budget was $218 million. The Eisen- 
hower budget was $213,600,000 and in 
that there was included enough funds to 
permit the several States to make weekly 
rather than biweekly payments, if they 
so desired. The committee reported out 
a bill for $187,300,000. That is the sum 
which passed the House. As it passed 
the Senate, the bill provided for $197,- 
100,000 and the conference agreed upon 
$192,205,000. As a result of that cut, 
the several States were compelled to go 
on a biweekly payment, assuming that 
they did not want to do so. Some of the 
States do make weekly payments. They 
have to make it up out of their own State 
funds appropriated for that purpose. 
President Eisenhower in his budget rec- 
ommendation of last year contemplated 
that the appropriations should be made 
so that the several States could make 
weekly payments of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

I might say for the benefit of my col- 
league that so far as I can find out, prior 
to last September and the period previ- 
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ous to that there were but two States in 
the Union that paid on a biweekly basis, 
which was action on the part of those 
States. 

In this supplemental budget recom- 
mendation the President specifically in- 
cluded $1,281,300 for this purpose; but 
the subcommittee and the full committee 
eliminated this with some other items, 
and while I favor them, I am not in- 
cluding the other items in my amend- 
ment. My amendment goes to one prop- 
osition: That we ought to appropriate 
the money to enable the several States 
of the Union if they so desire, between 
April 1 and June 30 of 1954—for the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year—to make 
unemployment-compensation payments 
weekly rather than biweekly. 

As I said, I do not think argument is 
necessary. We are all reasonable ladies 
and gentlemen; we all want to do the 
right thing. I think we all realize that 
those who are getting unemployment 
compensation are not possessed of much 
of the world’s spoils. I think we realize 
the importance of that money going to 
them weekly rather than biweekly. You 
and I cannot judge this question based 
upon our own financial position, because 
at least we have a dollar in our pocket; 
it must be considered from the angle of 
the person who is without employment, 
not only that person but his family, and 
the importance of that check coming to 
them for whatever period is prescribed 
by State law, weekly rather than bi- 
weekly. 

I think it would be an entirely sound 
thing to do and a fair thing to do, and 
a humane thing to do, for you and me to 
put these things back into the budget 
recommended by President Eisenhower 
enabling the several States to make 
weekly payments of unemployment com- 
pensation rather than to make pay- 
ments every 2 weeks. At the proper 
time, when the bill is read under the 
5-minute rule, I shall offer such an 
amendment. I hope before that time 
arrives that the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, and the other members of the 
committee will confer and accept the 
amendment or agree to have the amend- 
ment offered by one of the Republican 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I have no pride of author- 
ship; I get no pleasure out of feeling 
that it is my duty to offer this amend- 
ment because I wish it was in the bill; I 
am thinking of about 3,500,000 persons 
who are out of employment at the pres- 
ent time with many others. But they 
are receiving unemployment-compensa- 
tion checks, and I am thinking of the 
importance of weekly payments to them 
at this time rather than payments every 
2 weeks. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What 
was the situation in this regard in 1950 
when there were 4,500,000 out of work? 
Were they paid every week or biweekly? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
answer the gentleman, but I will accept 
his statement as to what the condition 
was; Iam not making any controversial 
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remarks on this occasion. If the gen- 
tleman says it was the same situation— 
I have no knowledge of it—I will accept 
his word. But that does not justify the 
same procedure at this time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I asked 
for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak on the section of this 
bill which has to do with appropriations 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. While I feel that 
northern Virginia could be one of the 
wealthiest communities in this country, 
I regret having to state that most dairy 
cows in the United States are better 
housed than many of our school chil- 
dren. That is a fact. Most dairy cows 
are better housed than many of our 
school children in northern Virginia. 
You may say to me, that is a local prob- 
lem, a State problem, and we should not 
call upon the Federal Government for 
aid. That is partly true, except that the 
Congress has recognized as a part of its 
responsibility an obligation to these 
communities in the enactment of Public 
Laws 815 and 874, as amended by Pub- 
lic Laws 246 and 248. 

Since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress I have seen several Members of 
this body who have found it necessary 
to take the floor of the House and re- 
peatedly point out that Public Laws 815 
and 874 were not Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I imagine on several occasions 
prior to the 83d Congress, and since the 
time 815 and 874 were enacted, several 
Members found it necessary to clarify 
that issue. 

I realize that Public Laws 815 and 874 
are confusing, they are complicated, and 
it is necessary to use repetition in order 
to emphasize what is the purpose of the 
measures. At the risk of being some- 
what repetitious myself, I would like to 
try to simplify what is the true purpose of 
these measures, 

They simply do this: They provide for 
payment by the United States to school 
districts or local communities that have 
suffered from the impact of Federal in- 
stallations in their areas, to be used for 
assistance in the construction and main- 
tenance of schools, and are based upon 
a formula which has to do with the num- 
ber of children of Federal employees at- 
tending the schools in those areas. 

Why do we pay these communities on 
a formula which is based on the num- 
ber of children of Federal employees? 
We all know it does not cost any more 
to educate the child of a Federal em- 
ployee than it does to educate the child 
of anyone else. These Federal employees 
are generally an asset to the community. 
They raise the standard of living, they 
raise the educational and intellectual 
background of the citizenry, they have a 
great deal of civic interest and citizen- 
ship participation. In addition, in the 
areas that have been impacted by Fed- 
eral employees we find that crime and 
delinquency are a great deal lower. 
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Why then should we pay these com- 
munities for the children of Federal em- 
Ployees? Many Members of this body, I 
know, have served in various capacities in 
local governments as mayors and as 
members of city councils. You know 
that the economy of every community is 
based upon a certain amount of revenue 
coming from residents, local business and 
industry. We all know that the resi- 
dents, that is houses and homes, will not 
pay a sufficient revenue to the township 
to support the schools in the area. We 
must receive a large portion of our rev- 
enue in these local communities from the 
industry in those communities. The 
Federal Government moves into a com- 
munity, it becomes a part of the industry 
of that community and brings in people 
who must be provided with community 
facilities. Those communities do not re- 
ceive payment in lieu of taxes from the 
Federal Government for the property the 
Federal Government owns. In addition, 
the Federal Government moves into an 
area and it can move out again at any 
rate at which it would like to move out, 
sometimes suddenly and without notice. 
Therefore, the Congress in recognizing 
that it was imposing a hardship on these 
communities, enacted Public Laws 815 
and 874 and set up this particular form- 
ula, which meant that the Congress was 
recognizing a small portion of its obliga- 
tion to the various communities that 
have suffered from this impact. 

As a result of this action of the Con- 
gress, the communities acted accord- 
ingly. They drew plans, let contracts, 
bonded their communities and set out 
with a school construction program. 
But, then, what happened? Congress 
changed its mind. They said, “We are 
not going to fulfill our obligation. We 
are not going to do what we promised we 
would do,” which meant that many Mem- 
bers of Congress have had to come back 
every year with hats in their hands, with 
humility, begging for these funds to be 
appropriated by Congress, which merely 
means that Congress would be meeting 
their obligation which they previously 
promised they would do, to these various 
communities. In Public Law 815 there 
has been $440 million authorized. There 
are 941 school districts, school areas, in- 
volved. About half of these school dis- 
tricts, about 500, have received all the 
money which Congress promised them. 
About 200, 25 percent of them, only got 
part of their funds, and 200 others did not 
get a dime. We have appropriated all 
of this $440 million with the exception of 
$98 million, and we cut that down last 
year in an authorization bill to $55 mil- 
lion. Iam very happy to find here today 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey] is going to offer an amendment 
to restore that amount. 

Now, I think every Member of this 
Congress can take pride, point with pride, 
at a reduction in expenditures last ses- 
sion of $14 billion, but I do not think 
that we can point with pride to economy 
in Government if we are going to arrive 
at that economy by refusing to meet our 
just and legal obligations to pay a just 
and honest debt. Every Member of this 
body can reduce his personal expendi- 
tures, economize on his personal budget, 
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by merely refusing to pay his just and 
legal debts, but we cannot economize in 
this Government by refusing on the part 
of this Congress to meet its just and legal 
obligations. I further understand that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty! will offer an amendment to ap- 
propriate $58 million to take care of the 
construction of schools for this year's 
construction program. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would just like to say 
that if we had stopped appropriating 
some of these billions of dollars for what 
I call Operation Rathole all over the 
world, we would not have to be in here 
taking up the time of the Congress fight- 
ing about pennies in trying to take care 
of our own people. I think it is high 
time that a few of us think about our 
own people and take some of the money 
from the foreign-aid program and put it 
into these worth-while programs, such 
as those in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that I have 
wrestled with since I have been in 
Congress. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I have no quarrel 
with the gentleman on that. However, 
whatever we do with our friends abroad 
we cannot do it at the expense of our 
school children in this country. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Does not the gentle- 
man believe we ought to think of our 
own people first? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Yes. I do not like 
to be dramatic or try to be emotional 
about this thing, by saying that we are 
jeopardizing the education of all our 
children. Regardless of what Congress 
does, I think our people will find some 
ways and means to educate our children. 
We might have to educate them in cow 
barns and lower the salaries of our 
teachers, not pay them an adequate 
amount, and sacrifice some other com- 
munity facilities, but somehow we will 
find ways and means for educating our 
children. But, that does not relieve the 
Congress of meeting its obligations to 
our various communities. 

So, I urge every Member of this body 
to support both amendments, the Busbey 
amendment and the Fogarty amend- 
ment, which will do nothing more than 
permit Congress to meet its obligation, 
what they actually promised these com- 
munities they would do. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I would assume that the 
gentleman wants to do the right and 
honest thing. I wonder if he under- 
stands that there has already been ap- 
propriated toward that new program 
that was set up, $70 million. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I do. 

Mr. TABER. And that only $35 mil- 
lion has been obligated and that the 
balance, $35 million, will carry through 
the balance of this fiscal year; that there 
is a budget estimate pending of $40 mil- 
lion to start the new year with, and that 
the committee has not yet held hearings 
on it and we do not know what the 
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picture is. We have been told, however, 
that out of the $146 million of claims at 
least 10 percent will not be valid, and 
so we cannot go ahead and we ought not 
to go ahead and do something foolish 
and provide funds that are not necessary 
and cannot be used. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The figures that I 
have received from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
were based on the authorization bill last 
year, show that we need an additional 
$58 million to meet our responsibility. 

Mr. TABER. Pardon me. I have the 
figures here, but they do not show that. 
I will show the gentleman the statement 
that we have received from them, that 
probably is the same that the gentleman 
received, and if he will look it over, he 
will see that that is not correct. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Would the gentle- 
man support an amendment that would 
provide funds that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare stated 
would be necesary? 

Mr. TABER. They do not know what 
is necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my belief that the sum of $7,551,100 is 
inadequate for the proper administration 
of unemployment compensation by the 
States during the remainder of this fis- 
cal year. I believe the amount should 
be restored to the original $14,500,000 re- 
quested by the Department of Labor. 
I base my belief on the experience of the 
New Jersey Division of Employment Se- 
curity during this current fiscal year. 

Because of budget cuts enacted during 
the first session of this Congress, the New 
Jersey Division of Employment Security 
was forced in August to lay off 500 em- 
ployees at a time when the number of 
claims was increasing. Overtime opera- 
tions were eliminated, claimants were 
placed on a biweekly reporting schedule, 
and 12 part-time local offices were closed. 
By the end of November, a critical sit- 
uation had developed with nearly 65,000 
backlogged claims on hand awaiting the 
writing of checks. Temporary relief was 
obtained in December when $500,000 was 
made available through a State appro- 
priation from the agency’s auxiliary 
compensation fund. 

In commenting on this chaotic situa- 
tion, which resulted in widespread hard- 
ship among New Jersey workers who had 
lost their jobs, the commissioner of labor 
and industry pointed out that adequate 
financing of employment security admin- 
istration by the Federal Government is 
of primary importance to the welfare of 
the State. He further stated that break- 
downs in operations under the instability 
of the present system of budgetary grants 
cause delays in benefit payments to un- 
employed workers when the income is 
most needed. 

The sum appropriated by the Federal 
Government for the fiscal year 1954 for 
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the State administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation is $192,205,000. This 
figure is approximately $5 million less 
than the amount appropriated for this 
purpose by the budget of the Democratic 
administration for the fiscal year 1953. 

In the face of this reduction, jobless- 
ness has risen to higher levels during the 
current fiscal year, and threatens to 
remain at this higher level. The most 
recent report of the Labor Department 
states that the number of initial claims 
for unemployment compensation for the 
week ending March 13 was 310,363. The 
number of new claims for the same week 
last year was 170,116. This is an increase 
of 80 percent over the 1953 level of new 
claims for unemployment compensation. 

The Department of Labor requested 
the sum of $14,500,000 in supplemental 
appropriations for the remainder of this 
fiscal year. This request has been cut 
back to $7,551,100 by the Appropriations 
Committee. I fail to see how this re- 
duction can be justified in the face of 
the flood of new claims coming into un- 
employment compensation offices these 
days. I believe the loss of a man’s job 
is severe enough a hardship to endure 
without encountering delays in receipt 
of unemployment compensation checks. 
These workers paid into the unemploy- 
ment fund when they had jobs, and they 
have every right to expect that the Fed- 
eral and State governments will see to 
it that they receive checks promptly 
when they are so urgently needed. 


DISASTER LOAN REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, last July, Congress authorized 
$150 million to meet the emergency in 
drought areas, particularly with refer- 
ence to the problem which had developed 
in livestock areas due to the severe 
drought and falling prices, This money 
was provided as follows: 


Economic disaster loans $30,000, 000 
Special livestock loans 60, 000, 000 
Emergency feeding program 


40, 000, 000 


Total, disaster loan 
TOU Rea enemas acl 130, 000, 000 
Production and subsistence 
.. > Sa ee apr e 20, 000, 000 
Grand total 150, 000, 000 


Latest estimates indicate that the 
emergency feeding program will run in 
excess of the original estimate of $40 
million. Offsetting this, however, it now 
appears that there will be an unused bal- 
ance for economic disaster loans which 
can be transferred to cover this increase. 
The language in the bill is recommended 
to accomplish this. 

The additional amount is needed to re- 
imburse the President’s disaster relief 
fund for the $10 million advanced from 
that fund last fall to cover the emergency 
hay feeding program established in co- 
operation with the 12 drought disaster 
States to supplement the program for 
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providing feed concentrates from CCC 
stocks. 


FOREST SERVICE—FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


The serious drought conditions 
throughout the country last year 
resulted in an unusually heavy forest 
fire season, More fires occurred, they 
burned much stronger than usual, and 
they lasted longer and were much more 
difficult to handle. For example, during 
brief periods in August more than 1,000 
lightning fires were started in northern 
Idaho and Montana. Similar situations 
developed in other areas of the West. 

The number of fires between July 1 
and November 30 during the 3 years of 
1950, 1951, and 1952 averaged a little 
above 4,000. During the same period 
in 1953 the number exceeded 5,500. 

Furthermore the situation in such 
areas as Colorado am. South Dakota 
will be bad again this spring as a result 
of the extreme deficiency of snowfall 
this winter. There have been some fires 
in these areas already this winter, in a 
period of the year which is traditionally 
free of fires. 

In the regular bill for 1954 we pro- 
vided the usual $6 million for this pur- 
pose. Through January it had been 
necessary to spend over $9 million, and 
there is little doubt but that several 
more million will be required by June 30. 

This deficiency will provide a total of 
$10,500,000 for the 1954 fiscal year. 
There is some possibility that even this 
amount may not be sufficient. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


At the time the administrative author- 
ization of $17,100,000 was provided last 
year, the estimates of volume of commo- 
dity loans and purchases for the year 
were about normal, 

Since the enactment of the regular 
bill, the volume of transactions for 
wheat, corn, cotton, and dairy products 
has increased tremendously. For ex- 
ample, the volume of loans for wheat 
is now estimated at 67 percent higher 
than was forecast last spring. The ac- 
quisition of corn is running 44 percent 
higher, loans on cotton will be 60 per- 
cent higher, and acquisitions of dairy 
products is about 170 percent higher. 

Based on indications of sizable in- 
creases in these programs, the Director 
of the Budget authorized the CCC to 
operate on a deficiency basis beginning 
last September, acting under his author- 
ity contained in the Antideficiency Act. 
Accordingly, this item is in the nature 
of a true deficiency rather than a supple- 
mental request. 

In reviewing the estimate, the com- 
mittee reduced the amount based on 
actual obligations through February 28. 
The $2 million provided should carry 
the present force through the balance of 
the year and allow room for some ex- 
pansion to meet the further workload in- 
creases related to loans and purchases 
expected in May and June. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The funds provided in the bill are 
needed to take care of three categories 
of additional expense resulting from the 
Farm Credit Act of 1953. That act sep- 
arated the Farm Credit Administration 
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from the Department of Agriculture and 
created a new 12-man board of directors. 
The amount recommended consists of 
the following: 
1. Personnel, travel and other ex- 
penses of the new board—— 
2. Creation of new Legal Division to 
perform the work formerly fur- 
nished by the Solicitor of Ag- 
— a —ͤ 
3. Additional administrative 
supervisory expense resulting 
from separation from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 18, 000 


$67, 000 


35, 000 


This item is also a deficiency, since the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget au- 
thorized Farm Credit to operate on a 
deficiency basis beginning last Decem- 
ber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MARITIME ACTIVITIES 
Operating-differential subsidies 

For an additional amount for “Operating- 
differential subsidies,” $19,500,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. 'FOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during general debate 
I brought to the attention of the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee 
{Mr. Taser] an item appearing in the 
bill covering ship-operation subsidies. 
The item in the bill is $19.5 million, a re- 
duction of $10 million from the Depart- 
ment’s request. In response to a ques- 
tion which I put to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], I understood 
that the reason for the reduction in the 
request was that the committee was 
not entirely satisfied with the vouchers 
which had been approved, nor perhaps 
with the contracts under which they 
were approved, and, possibly, with some 
of the procedures. The gentleman in- 
formed me, as I understood him, that the 
committee would investigate the matter, 
and if the vouchers were found to be 
valid and justifiable they would be paid; 
further, that in no sense should the 
action of the committee be considered 
in any way as a repudiation of the 
Government's obligation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The last part is correct, 
but as to the other part there were sev- 
eral other things, including the method 
of handling their income, and their ex- 
emptions and preferences, and that sort 
of thing, that we will have to go into. 
It will involve quite a lot of items. We 
will try to do whatever is right after we 
have our picture. There is no repudia- 
tion of any obligation. We want to have 
the thing developed so that we can know 
just exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I appreciate that. 
I want to make clear the other statement 
I understood the gentleman to make— 
that if upon the investigation which I 
understand the committee is to make it 
is found that these particular vouchers 
are justifiable and are legitimate they 
will be paid. 
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Mr. TABER. Of course, I cannot 
guarantee they will be paid, but the com- 
mittee will consider them and I am sure 
they will approve what they think is 
justified. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

This reduction of the request has had 
some effect upon the shipping industry. 
It has raised some questions in their 
mind, and perhaps justifiably so because 
they had not known exactly what was 
in the mind of the committee when it 
made the reduction. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I share the same con- 
cern the gentleman shares about the 
validity of the obligation and the obli- 
gation imposed upon us, but I have 
looked into the matter and I am satisfied 
this is in no sense a repudiation of the 
obligation, and that those bills which 
can be justified before the committee will 
be paid. I also confirm the desire of the 
committee to see that they are promptly 
audited and that the items in them are 
properly reported to the committee. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. May I make inquiry of the 
gentleman whether the legislative com- 
mittee is making any inquiry or investi- 
gation of the subsidies and the manner 
in which they are being considered? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes. The commit- 
tee will go into not only the operating 
subsidy question but also the construc- 
tion differential subsidy matter. How- 
ever, I have suggested to the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
in respect to this particular matter his 
committee go into it because they know 
what questions they have in mind and 
perhaps could get a quicker answer to 
the problem which confronts them than 
our committee. But we are going into 
this entire subsidy program before the 
end of the session and we hope that by 
the end of the session we will have some 
matters to present to you. 

Mr. BOW. Do I correctly understand 
the gentleman intends to conduct an in- 
vestigation other than the hearings? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Yes, indeed. Asa 
part of the hearings there will be in- 
vestigation. 

May I say a word about this subsidy 
question, because, as I have indicated, 
this action has had some impact upon 
the industry. Starting last year, when 
Congress adopted a private financing 
law, we sought to get private financing 
of ship construction. To date we have 
been able to get not one dollar of private 
financing. 

One of the reasons for our inability 
to do so has been the general feeling 
on the part of the lending institutions— 
I am not talking about the shipping in- 
dustry, I am talking about financial in- 
stitutions, now—that the attitude of the 
Government toward these subsidies is 
very uncertain. 
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(On request of Mr. McCormack, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ToLLerson 
was allowed to proced for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

The  private-financing institutions 
have been reluctant to finance ship con- 
struction because they have not been 
certain what the policy or the attitude 
of the Federal Government itself has 
been toward the subsidy program. 

The ship-subsidy program and philos- 
ophy is a rather complicated and in- 
volved one, and I do not expect that I 
shall be able to go into it in detail here, 
but I would like to discuss it very gen- 
erally and very briefly because it is of 
considerable importance to the security 
and welfare of the United States. The 
question which Congress must answer 
constantly is this: Does the United 
States want a strong and adequate mer- 
chant marine? If the answer is in the 
affirmative, and it always has been as 
far as I can see in the record, then in- 
evitably it means that we must have a 
subsidy program—an operation subsidy 
and a construction subsidy because ob- 
viously in this country we cannot build 
ships as cheaply as they can build them 
abroad, nor can we operate them as 
cheaply. That policy has been sup- 
ported by every Maritime Commission 
that has been appointed. It has been 
supported by a number of Presidents, in- 
cluding President Eisenhower. I want 
to read a communication from him 
dated in 1952. I will only read a part of 
it wherein he says: 

In 1944, from London, I said, “When final 
victory is ours, there is no organization that 
will share its credit more deservedly than the 
American merchant marine.” 

We were caught flatfooted in both World 
Wars because we relied too much upon for- 
eign-owned and operated shipping to carry 
our cargoes abroad and to bring critically 
needed supplies to this country. 

America’s industrial prosperity and mili- 
tary security both demand that we maintain 
a privately operated merchant marine ade- 
quate in size and of modern design to insure 
that our lines of supply for either peace or 
war will be safe. 

I consider the merchant marine to be our 
fourth arm of defense and vital to the sta- 
bility and expansion of our foreign trade. 


The same type of statement was made 
by President Wilson, President Roosevelt, 
and by President Truman. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I commend 
the acting chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries for 
the statement he is making. I would 
like to commend him even more for the 
activity and interest that he has engen- 
dered by the leadership that he has giv- 
en to the committee. I think I speak the 
minds of all the Members in saying that 
we appreciate very much his leadership 
and the renewed activity that has come 
to the committee on which we serve. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his kind remarks. 
And may I say to the House that the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ALLEN] is 
one of the outstanding authorities on 
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merchant-marine matters. We are for- 
tunate, indeed, to have him not only on 
our committee but as a Member of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand there are only 25 ships in 
American yards today under construc- 
tion and 11 of them are registered under 
the flags of other nations. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Iam not certain as 
to the figures, but I have no doubt that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is 
correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the 11 ships 
of other nations are being constructed 
here because the production facilities of 
these foreign nations are being taxed to 
capacity, and that is the only reason 
they are being built in this country. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is right. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Ship construction 
abroad, particularly in England, is very 
intense and very feverish; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Most of the great 
nations of the world have recognized and 
are still recognizing the importance of a 
merchant marine. For that reason they 
are outdoing us in new ship construction, 
We have dropped to fourth place, and if 
we continue our neglect of our own mer- 
chant marine needs we will drop further 
than that. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 2 I addressed 
this distinguished body on the proposi- 
tion that the United States needs and 
must have an adequate merchant fleet 
in peace as in time of war. 

In that statement I pointed out the 
appalling cost of maritime myopia 
which history has proved time and time 
again, and I stated that one of the 
tragedies of history is that its lessons 
are so seldom learned, so often ignored. 

How can we so soon forget that our 
neglect of the merchant marine in World 
War I cost this Nation over $3 billion 
and that in World War II we again spent 
over $12 billion to build the ships that 
were necessary to victory? 

But there is another side of this story 
that needs to be told and retold because 
we were better prepared in World War II 
than in World War I and our prepared- 
ness paid rich dividends to the Nation. 

Prior to the First World War we had 
so neglected our shipping that we were 
carrying only 9 percent of our own for- 
eign trade. We were at the mercy of 
foreign merchant fleets and we paid 
dearly for our mistakes for we were 
caught in the pinch of shipping rates 
controlled by foreign nations which for 
general cargo skyrocketed 1,117 percent. 
Who paid for that mistake? The answer 
is plain—the American taxpayer paid 
and paid again. 

The cost of our lack of a sound mari- 
time policy was so staggering—so con- 
vineing that in 1920 we passed a Mer- 
chant Marine Act in which the Congress 
declared it to be the policy of the United 
States to do whatever may be necessary 
to have a merchant marine of the best 
equipped and most suitable vessels suf- 
ficient to carry the greater portion of 
our commerce and serve as a naval or 
Military auxiliary in time of war. 
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Sixteen years later the Congress re- 
affirmed this basic philosophy but this 
time with even greater emphasis. 

This, gentlemen, was the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 which was enacted 
on June 29, 1936, after almost 2 years 
of investigation and debate. It stands 
today as the Magna Carta of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine—the corner- 
stone—indeed the very foundation of our 
national maritime policy. 

Was it a wise decision the Congress 
made in 1936? Let me refer you to the 
language of the Harvard report of 1945 
which said, and I quote: 

Because of the 1936 act the United States 
had both a nucleus of modern merchant 
vessels before the disaster at Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941 and the machinery for 
greatly expanding ship production to meet 
the extraordinary requirements of World 
War II. 


Was it a good business decision? Let 
us face the facts. Let the record speak 
for itself. 

When World War II broke out the 
principal pool of privately owned new 
ships available for war service were the 
ships built and building for the sub- 
sidized lines under the 1936 act. Our 
Government realized substantial dollar 
benefits from its original investment in 
the construction of these ships at a time 
when the world price of tonnage was 
soaring. 

Unlike the situation in World War I 
when, as I have said, shipping rates for 
general cargo skyrocketed to 1,117 per- 
cent, general cargo rates in World War 
II increased by 70 percent. Our pru- 
dence—our foresight—paid dividends. 
We were no longer at the mercy of for- 
eign shipping. 

We were not completely ready for the 
enormous demands made on our mer- 
chant shipping but we were better pre- 
pared than ever before in our history. 
The 1936 act had given us a head start— 
a nucleus of ships and sailors and man- 
agement know-how on which we built 
the merchant marine which according to 
Fleet Admiral King proved to be “an in- 
tegral part of our country’s armed might 
in time of crises.” 

There were many who recognized the 
contribution which our American mer- 
chant marine made to the winning of 
the ultimate victory. But none could 
speak with greater authority—with more 
conviction—than the great military 
leader of World War Il—who today 
serves his country as the President of 
the United States. 

On October 3, 1952, President Eisen- 
hower stated: 

In 1944, from London, I said, “When final 
victory is ours, there is no organization that 
will share its credit more deservedly than 
the American merchant marine.” 

We were caught flat-footed in both world 
wars because we relied too much upon for- 
eign-owned and operated shipping to carry 
our cargoes abroad and to bring needed sup- 
plies to this country. 

America’s industrial prosperity and mili- 
tary security both demand that we maintain 
a privately operated merchant marine ade- 
quate in size and of modern design to insure 
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I consider the merchant marine to be our 
fourth arm of defense and vital to the stabil- 
ity and expansion of our foreign trade. 
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Yes, the policies in the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act have proved to be sound, 
prudent, and economic. 

Why, then, it is that they are so mis- 
understood? I confess that I am 
shocked and bewildered at times by the 
lack of even elementary understanding 
of the policies—the objectives of this our 
basic maritime law. It is precisely be- 
cause we are again faced with the results 
of such misunderstanding that I address 
myself to a particular phase of our 1936 
act. Nor is this the voice of a single Con- 
gressman because a majority of my col- 
leagues on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee share my convic- 
tions and join in my apprehension. 

I have before me Report No. 1372, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, containing on page 
10 under the heading “Maritime Activ- 
ities—Operating Differential Subsidies,” 
the following sentence—and I quote: 

The bill includes $19,500,000 additional for 


this item, a reduction of $10 million in the 
budget estimate. 


Such a simple statement to convey so 
much meaning. But what exactly does 
it mean? 

Gentlemen, it means that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not be 
able to honor its contractual commit- 
ments. It means that the faith and 
credit of our Nation is in jeopardy. Is 
it economy? The answer is emphati- 
cally, No. Do we wipe out our debts by 
postponing the payment of our just and 
legal obligations? The answer is ob- 
vious. 

Let me explain what Imean. Let me 
explain why a majority of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee has 
authorized me to clarify this situation 
and attempt to rectify it. 

When the Department of Commerce 
requested this additional amount of 
$29,500,000 for “Operating-differential 
subsidies,” it said, and I quote: 

Funds made available under this appro- 
priation are for the purpose of paying 
amounts due the subsidized operators under 
the terms of existing contracts. Fund au- 
thority is not used to incur new obligations, 


but to make payments under existing obli- 
gations. 


Let me emphasize that the statement 
refers to “existing contracts” and “ex- 
isting obligations.” Who are the con- 
tracting parties? On the one hand we 
have the ship operators, on the other the 
United States. Have the ship operators 
fulfilled their obligation under the con- 
tracts? The answer is in the records of 
the Maritime Administration. They 
have operated American-flag ships, with 
American crews for a stipulated number 
of voyages on routes declared to be es- 
sential to the commerce of the United 
States. In addition, they have complied 
with all the restrictions imposed upon 
them by our Government. Les, the rec- 
ord is plain, the Maritime Administra- 
tion has certified that these lines have 
lived up to their end of the bargain by 
approving the vouchers submitted by the 
lines as contract payments for contract 
services. 

When were these services rendered? 
For what period were these obligations 
incurred? Of the total amount re- 
quested in this supplemental, $7,600,608 
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was for the calendar years 1947 through 
1952, $4,989,237 was applicable to the 
third quarter of calendar year 1953, and 
the remainder was applicable to the 
fourth quarter of calendar year 1953. 

It is plain that these are not forward 
commitments. They are neither “guess- 
timates” nor estimates. These are for 
approved vouchers. They are bills due 
and payable. Do we economize by not 
paying our bills? Since the operators 
have fulfilled their obligations can the 
United States do less? 

Possibly the action of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in cutting this request 
for a supplemental appropriation is the 
result of a misunderstanding of the law 
which authorizes these contracts. 

Under authority of title VI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
operating-differential subsidies may be 
paid to United States citizens operating 
vessels in the foreign commerce of the 
United States on essential routes or serv- 
ices. The operating subsidy is designed 
to place the American operator on a 
basis of parity with his low-cost foreign 
competitors. 

In simple language the Government 
under the authority of this act says to 
the operator: If you will operate your 
ships under the American flag regularly 
in good times or bad on a route the 
United States designates as essential, the 
Government will pay the difference be- 
tween your high American costs and the 
lower foreign costs. Then you will be in 
a competitive position to succeed or fail 
by your own efforts. The Govrnment 
will not guarantee you a profit but if 
you earn more than a specified return we 
will divide the excess with you on a 50-50 
basis until the entire subsidy is repaid 
to Uncle Sam. 

That seems to me to be a fair and 
reasonable proposition. How has it 
worked? 

From 1928 to 1951 the net cost to the 
Government of operating differential 
payments was $147,158,234. Direct Fed- 
eral income and profit taxes paid by 
these companies in the same period total 
$130,503,000 or just $16,655,324 short of 
the amount due the lines for operating 
subsidies. This does not take into ac- 
count the taxes on wages and salaries 
which at present withholding rates are 
estimated to yield about $24 million an- 
nually in income taxes. 

Yes, it has been good business for the 
Government to pay operating differential 
subsidies and the real cost has been nil. 

Now I do not contend that this favor- 
able pattern will continue. The evidence 
indicates that it will not and that ap- 
propriations for this purpose may in- 
crease as recapture declines. But if they 
do we must weigh the benefits against 
the cost. Steamship operators are not 
the beneficiaries of this program. The 
real beneficiaries are the American 
workers and farmers and industries 
across the breadth of our great land 
whose prosperity depends upon our abil- 
ity to sell our goods in foreign markets 
and to import the materials necessary 
to our industrial economy. Add to these 
the countless thousands in banks, in- 
surance companies, ship supplies, and 
others who direcfly or indirectly depend 
for their livelihood on the existence of 
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an American merchant marine. The 
benefits are manifold and widespread 
and it was in recognition of these that 
the policy of paying operating differen- 
tials was established. 

Surely with that understanding of the 
basic objective, principles, and results, 
no one can dispute its merits and ad- 
vantages, 

But if there be doubters or those who 
cannot or will not understand, can any- 
one deny that the United States must 
honor its contractual obligations? 

The contracting lines have done their 
job. They have lived up to their con- 
tracts. They have presented their bill 
for contractual services. These bills 
have been approved and, fantastic as it 
may seem, the lines have paid income 
taxes on moneys due and owing to them 
by the United States but which they have 
not received, although some of the serv- 
ice dates back to 1947. 

This injustice must be corrected and 
I am confident that when both houses 
review this situation, the cut in the sup- 
plemental appropriation will be restored 
and the good faith and credit of the 
United States will, as a result, be un- 
impaired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, since 
we are now discussing an appropriation 
bill, I assume that it is entirely appro- 
priate for me to bring to your attention 
pertinent information concerning “Oper- 
ation Reindeer.” Perhaps no Member 
of the House knows anything at all about 
this particular “operation.” It might 
well be called Stassen’s Operation Santa 
Claus. I hope that I may have the 
attention of members of the Committee 
on Appropriations. Frankly, I do not 
believe that members of the committee 
understand fully just how the money 
made available under section 513 (b) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1953 has been 
used. Certainly, I cannot believe that 
any member of the committee or any 
Member of Congress had the slightest 
idea that any part of the funds made 
available by that section would be used 
to finance a Santa Claus program such 
as that conducted by Gov. Harold Stas- 
sen, Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, when he sent Santa 
Claus into 17 nations of the world bear- 
ing 5 million Christmas presents to be 
delivered in the yuletide. So bold was 
the great Director in the misuse of Fed- 
eral funds, and so filled with the spirit 
of St. Nicholas, he actually named the 
project and called it “Operation Rein- 
deer.” Perhaps you can imagine what 
a broad smile Santa Claus Stassen had 
on his beaming face as he loaded his 5 
million Christmas presents on the sleighs 
of Santa Claus and drove the gallant 
reindeer across the seaways and into the 
airways of the universe. His heart must 
have been filled with the generous spirit 
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of giving—giving most anything—as long 
as it could be given away at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. 

Governor Stassen has a right to be 
generous—generosity is an attribute that 
is admired by all right-thinking people; 
but there is an old Latin adage to the 
effect that “One must be just before he 
is generous.” I do not hesitate to say 
that neither the President nor his ap- 
pointee, Mr. Stassen, nor any other per- 
son connected with this administration 
had either a legal or a moral right to 
play Santa Claus with the money appro- 
priated under section 513 (b) of Public 
Law 118 in the Ist session of the 83d 
Congress, which reads as follows: 

(b) Special use of funds: Amend section 
513 (b) (relating to special use of funds) to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Not more than $100,000,000 of the 
funds made available under this act, of 
which not more than $20 million may be 
allocated to any one country, may be used 
in any fiscal year by the President, to be 
expended, without regard to the requirements 
of this act, or any other act for which funds 
are authorized by this act, in furtherance 
of the purposes of such acts, when the 
President determines that such use is impor- 
tant to the security of the United States. 
The President shall notify the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives upon making any such 
determination.” 


While I am convinced that the use of 
sueh funds in the financing of “Opera- 
tion Reindeer” was a deliberate and will- 
ful misappropriation and illegal and un- 
authorized use of the money made avail- 
able under section 513 (b), I shall not be 
content for Members of Congress to ac- 
cept my interpretation of the law. I 
have, therefore, written a letter to Hon. 
Lindsay C. Warren, the great Comptrol- 
ler General, requesting him to investi- 
gate the matter fully and to give me an 
official opinion concerning the use of the 
money which was used in the financing 
of Operation Reindeer. Here is a copy 
of my letter to Mr. Warren dated March 
23, 1954. The letter contains a brief 
statement of some of the pertinent facts 
and circumstances. 

Marcu 23, 1954. 
Hon. Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General, General Account- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Frank H. Weitzel.) 

My Dear GENERAL WARREN: Since the prob- 
lems of agriculture, including the disposal 
of surplus agricultural commodities accu- 
mulated in the inventories of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, are appropriate sub- 
jects for the consideration of Members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, I am 
prompted to write this letter to request an 
investigation and an opinion as to the pro- 
priety of certain Federal expenditures made 
by the Foreign Operations Administration. 

I have information to the effect that the 
Foreign Operations Administration used in 
excess of $15 million from the Mutual Se- 
curity appropriation under the provisions of 
section 513 (b) of the Mutual Security Ap- 
propriations Act of 1954 for the purpose of 
giving away 5 million Christmas presents to 
individuals throughout the world. This 
project of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration was either known as the Christmas 
food package program, Operation Reindeer 
or “Stassen’s Santa Claus program.” The 
gift packages contained raisins, rice, prunes, 
and “beef and gravy,’ among other things. 
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It seems that the Director of FOA, Mr. Har- 
old Stassen introduced a “fresh approach to 
the actual conduct of the various programs 
and projects” of the Administration which he 
directs, and decided to give Christmas gifts 
to individuals in about 17 or more countries 
throughout the world. While some of the 
food was purchased from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation I understand that most 
of it was purchased in ordinary trade chan- 
nels and in consumer-size packages bearing 
American packers’ brands” and further that 
“the program was designed to get some of our 
plentiful supplies of food directly in the 
hands of those who would most welcome it 
and at a time when giving is traditional.” 
These last two quotations were taken from 
a letter dated March 12, 1954, written to me 
by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy Director for 
Operations. According to the report to Con- 
gress on the Mutual Security Program for the 
6 months ended December 31, 1953, which 
was not released until March 8, 1954, the 
“Operation Reindeer” program or “Christmas 
Present” program cost approximately $15.5 
million. According to Dr. FitzGerald’s letter 
to me of March 12, 1954, “The 33 2 
the program is currently estimated at n 
— $13.8 million,” but Dr. FitzGerald 
indicated that final figures were not yet 
available. 

Frankly, I do not believe that you will find 
anyt in the legislative history of sec- 
tion 513 (b) of the Mutual Security Appro- 
priations Act of 1954 which would indicate 
that Congress intended money thereby ap- 
propriated or any part of it would be used 
for the purpose of giving Christmas presents 
to individuals, either at home or abroad. 
The section, 513 (b), of Public Law 118, en- 
titled “Special Use of Funds” clearly limits 
the use of the $100 million made available 
by that section. No reference whatever is 
made to individuals and there is no indi- 
cation that Congress intended that any part 
of the money should be used for the purpose 
of making gifts to individuals. There is a 
limitation to the effect that “Not more than 
$20 million may be allocated to any one 
country.” The section also clearly indicates 
that before any part of such funds may be 
used the President is required to determine 
“that such use is important to the security 
of the United States.” I cannot believe that 
Congress intended that the money made 
available by section 513 (b) should be used 
for the purpose of making gifts to indi- 
viduals selected either by the President, the 
Director of FOA, or any other person, and it 
occurs to me that the use of such funds for 
such purposes is unwarranted and contrary 
to the clear intent and meaning of the lan- 
guage of the section, 513 (b). 

You will note that section 513 (b) re- 
quires the President, upon making a deter- 
mination to use the funds, to notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, but said sec- 
tion does not indicate that the President’s 
communication shall be either secret or clas- 
sified. When I called upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House to advise me of the contents of a 
communication dated September 25, 1953, 
concerning the program which I have re- 
ferred to, I was advised that the communi- 
cation had not been brought to his atten- 
tion before the date of my inquiry, but that 
upon examination he had found that the 
letter was marked “Secret.” The communi- 
cation likewise had not been brought to the 
attention of the ranking Democrat on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs appeared to be surprised when I ad- 
vised him concerning the program and he 
indicated a willingness to cooperate with me 
in trying to arrange for the contents of the 
communication to be made available. I un- 
derstand that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has now called upon 
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the White House to lift the ban of secrecy 
from the communication to the end that its 
contents might be made available to other 
Members of Congress. 

Since the program Operation Reindeer, or 
whatever name it is called, has been sur- 
rounded by such secrecy I am constrained 
to call upon you for a full and complete 
investigation and for a determination as to 
the use of the funds expended in connec- 
tion with Mr. Stassen’s Santa Claus pro- 
gram. 

I am advised that the international or- 
ganization CARE received from FOA the 
equivalent of approximately 500,000 Christ- 
mas packages, and that CARE paid to FOA 
the equivalent of approximately $1 per 
package. Certainly there is nothing in sec- 
tion 513 (b) which would indicate that 
even the President had a right to give any 
part of the money or food purchased with 
the money to any organization or indi- 
vidual to be passed on to other individuals 
in other countries. Information which I 
have indicates that CARE packages were de- 
livered as personal gifts to individuals from 
John Jones, Main Street, U. S. A. Certainly 
I have no objection to CARE participating 
in any charitable enterprise. In fact, I 
understand that CARE offered to pay FOA 
$1 a package for the 5 million packages, but 
that Mr. Stassen and his associates decided 
to permit CARE to participate in the dis- 
tribution of only 500,000 of such packages 
and that Mr. Stassen's agency gave away the 
other 4% million packages. 

I am advised further that after these pack- 
ages had been delivered that four American 
couples, not affiliated with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, were selected to go to Europe to 
observe the preparation of the plan for the 
utilization of these gift packages, their ac- 
tual distribution to families and to report 
on the effectiveness of the project in terms 
of accomplishing the objective. This is also 
a quotation from Dr. FitzGerald's letter and 
should be considered in connection with 
the following: “That we would engender 
friendlier feeling toward the United States 
on the part of several million needy people 
who received these Christmas packages.” 
This is a clear indication that the program 
was prompted by the Christmas spirit or 
the spirit of giving rather than by its im- 
portance to the security of the United 
States. Certainly by no stretch of the imag- 
ination could you read into section 513 (b) 
the right of the President or his Director of 
Foreign Operations Administration to use 
any part of the fund to pay the expenses 
of four American couples to travel into dif- 
ferent countries of the world for the pur- 
poses mentioned. In addition to paying 
traveling expenses of four American couples 
I am advised that they were paid per diem. 
With all of our missions abroad it certainly 
would seem unnecessary to send four Amer- 
ican couples to far-distant countries for the 
purpose of making observations. Frankly, I 
do not believe that any Member of Con- 
gress intended that any part of this money 
should be used as it has been used. I shall 
be glad to make available to you all of the 
information I have in my files concerning 
this matter. 

Th you for your usual prompt at- 
tention, and with kindest personal regards, 
Iam 

Cordially yours, 
Hanorn D. COOLEY. 


Neither lawyer nor layman can read 
Santa Claus into any part of section 
513 (b), the law which I have cited. 
This remarkable program, the Christ- 
mas food-package program, “Operation 
reindeer, or Stassen’s Santa Claus 
story,” or whatever you want to call it, 
was apparently shrouded in great 
secrecy. Under the law the President 
was required, upon making a determi- 
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nation to use any part of the $100 mil- 
lion of funds made available under sec- 
tion 513 (b) of the act, to notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
and the act placed certain very definite 
limitations upon the use of such funds. 
The law provided that “not more than 
$20 million may be allocated to any one 
country.” I emphasize the word “coun- 
try” since the word “country” is used 
in the law and the word “individual” is 
not used in the law. I do not recall that 
in the legislative history of this appro- 
priation anything was said or done which 
would indicate that any part of the $100 
million would be used by the President 
or any other person for the purpose of 
making donations or gifts or presents 
of any kind to individuals anywhere 
either at home or abroad. For what 
purpose was this money made available? 
The act itself clearly indicates that the 
President could use the money only when 
he had in good faith determined that 
the use of the money, or any part of it, 
was “important to the security of the 
United States.” The President was not 
authorized to use any part of the money 
for the purpose of disposing of surplus 
agricultural commodities, nor was he 
authorized to use any part of the money 
to brighten the lives of people at Christ- 
mastime or to create a feeling of friend- 
ship around the world. 

With the law in mind let us take a 
look at the record, 

Here are some quotations from a letter 
dated March 12, 1954, which I received 
from Dr, D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy Direc- 
tor for Operations, Foreign Operations 
Administration. Dr. FitzGerald’s letter 
was in response to inquiries which I had 
made in a telephone conversation and 
here is what Dr. FitzGerald said about 
the program: 

The program was designed to get some of 
our plentiful supplies of food directly in 
the hands of those who would most welcome 


it and at a time when gift giving is tradi- 
tional. 


Is there anything connected with the 
defense of the United States indicated 
in that statement? Here is another 
quote from Dr. FitzGerald’s letter: 

It was intended to demonstrate to the 
people of all the free nations that the United 
States was interested not only in the general 
economic progress of the entire country but 
in the well-being of the individual and his 
family as well. 


Is there anything about national de- 
fense in that statement? Further quot- 
ing from Dr. FitzGerald’s letter: 

We hoped, and in practice this turned out 
to be a fact, that we would engender friend- 
lier feeling toward the United States on the 
part of several million needy people who 
received these Christmas packages. 


This is the spirit of friendship to be 
sure but what do you find in all this 
sentiment to warrant Mr. Stassen, or 
for that matter the President, in con- 
cluding and in determining that all this 
gift giving was, to quote the law again, 
important to the security of the United 
States.” Dr. FitzGerald’s letter further 
indicates that while “some of the cheese 


and all of the canned beef came directly 
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from the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks” other articles of food were pur- 
chased in the open market and “in con- 
sumer size packages bearing American 
packers’ brands.” The packages con- 
tained everything from shortening to 
sugar and raisins and rice and honey and 
beef and gravy. It was really a Santa 
Claus package. I am certain that there 
were hundreds of thousands of members 
of families in America, in your district 
and in mine and throughout the length 
and breadth of our Nation, who would 
have been glad to have received one of 
Stassen’s Santa Claus stockings filled to 
the brim with goodies. 

According to Dr. FitzGerald, some of 
this food “was used by United States 
military personnel stationed in Europe 
at Christmas parties, for orphanages and 
other charitable groups.” 

I am certain that every Member of 
Congress holds in high esteem that great 
international, worldwide charitable or- 
ganization known as CARE. I am ad- 
vised that officials of CARE offered to 
take full responsibility for the delivery 
of all of Mr. Stassen’s Christmas pres- 


ents and actually offered to pay to FOA. 


$5 million for the privilege of delivering 
these gifts to the needy people of friendly 
nations but Mr. Stassen was so anxious 
to play Santa Claus himself he did not 
agree for CARE to deliver the gifts al- 
though CARE has a competent organi- 
zation trained and skilled in the arts 
of giving. Mr. Stassen did finally agree 
to let CARE handle 500,000 packages and 
for these 500,000 packages CARE “paid 
FOA $1 per package for 500,000 pack- 
ages.” FOA paid the ocean freight and 
in turn paid CARE $0.985 per package, 
“subject to final adjustment of a few 
cents, if the audited costs of the pack- 
aging material are found to be less than 
the original estimate.” To the end that 
you might have the full information 
contained in Dr. FitzGerald’s letter, I 
herewith submit the same for your con- 
sideration: 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., March 12, 1954. 
Hon. HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cooter: This is in reference to 
our telphone conversation of March 9, 1954, 
in regard to the Christmas food package pro- 
gram and I promised to furnish you with 
additional information which I did not have 
at hand at the time of our conversation. 

The program was designed to get some of 
our plentiful supplies of food directly in the 
hands of those who would most welcome it 
and at time when gift giving is traditional. 
In particular, it was intended to demonstrate 
to the people of all the friendly nations that 
the United States was interested not only in 
the general economic progress of the entire 
country but in the well-being of the individ- 
ual and his family as well. We hoped, and in 
practice this turned out to be a fact, that we 
would engender friendlier feeling toward the 
United States on the part of several million 
needy people who received these Christmas 
packages. 

The food provided in this program included 
evaporated milk, cheese, vegetable oil short- 
ening, canned beef, dried beans, dried prunes, 
raisins, rice, honey, and sugar, These foods, 
mostly in consumer size packages bearing 
American packers’ brands, were assembled 
into family packages of about 13 pounds. 
Because of limitations due to indigenous 
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production, dietary habits, and availability 
from the United States on short notice, all 
of the items were not included in every pack- 
age. Some of the cheese and all of the 
canned beef came directly from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks. The 
shortening was purchased with the provision 
that replacement cottonseed oil would be 
purchased by the processor from Govern- 
ment stocks. 

The total cost of the program is currently 
estimated at not to exceed $13.8 million, but 
we do not yet have a final accounting from 
the Department of Agriculture which was 
the procurement agency for the food con- 
tained in the packages. 

Three types of distribution were used in 
handling the approximately 5 million food 
packages: 

1. Distribution by the Government of the 
country in which the packages were distrib- 
uted, either directly or through its voluntary 
relief agencies. Under this scheme the food 
was furnished free of cost at the port of 
entry. Some of this food was used by United 
States military personnel stationed in Europe 
at Christmas parties for orphanages and 
other charitable groups. All local distribu- 
tion, packaging, and handling costs were car- 
ried by the government of the recipient coun- 
try or its voluntary relief agencies. About 
4.4 million packages were handled this way. 
. 2. Distribution by Hadassah and the Amer- 
ican Middle East Relief. These two agencies 
paid us 50 cents a package. In addition to 
paying for the food in each package, we also 
paid ocean freight. No other costs to FOA 
were involved. They were absorbed either 
by the agencies concerned or by their affili- 
ates abroad. These two agencies handled 
140,000 packages. y 

3. CARE. This organization paid FOA $1 
per package for 500,000 packages. However, 
in addition to paying ocean freight, we also 
paid CARE 9814 cents per package, subject 
to final adjustment of a few cents, if the 
audited costs of the packaging material are 
found to be less than the original estimate. 
This payment to CARE included cost of pack- 
aging in the United States and at least a 
portion of handling and distributing in the 
country of destination. Thus the cost to the 
United States for the CARE program was 
about 4814 cents per package more than the 
cost through other voluntary relief agencies. 
CARE had proposed that it handle the entire 
program on the basis of paying the United 
States Government 50 cents per package and 
FOA paying CARE for its cost of packaging 
and distribution. This would have meant 
that if CARE had handled the entire 5 
million packages, the additional cost to the 
United States Government would have been 
about $214 million more than the costs in- 
curred as the program was handled. 

In order to assure identification of the 

ucts as having come as a free gift of 
the United States, paper bags with the 
clasped hand emblem of FOA in color were 
sent with all of the food shipments, except 
the CARE packages which were in corrugated 
paper shipping containers, marked both with 
the clasped hand emblem and with the usual 
CARE markings. 

Four American couples, not affiliated with 
the Federal Government, were selected to go 
to Europe to observe the preparation of the 
plan for the utilization of these gift pack- 
ages, their actual distribution to families, 
and to report on the effectiveness of the 
project in terms of accomplishing the objec- 
tive. Each couple was assigned to a country 
but in some instances visited 1 or 2 other 
countries. They were on these assignments 
from 3 to 7 weeks, the time depending on 
the scheduled food parcel distribution in the 
country to which the couples were assigned. 
They were paid per diem and travel expenses 
only, They observed and reported on all 
phases of the program, including the dis- 
tribution by CARE. 
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I believe this covers all the questions 
which arose in our telephone conversation, 
aat if you ogres op ay tine information I shall 
endeavor ‘urnish it promptly upon receipt 
of a further request. ernest x 

Sincerely yours, 
D. A. FITZGERALD, 
Deputy Director for Operations. 


While it is perhaps to be regretted that 
CARE was not permitted to handle the 
entire 5 million gifts, the fact remains 
that you cannot read into the law any 
authority granted to the President, Mr. 
Stassen, or to anyone else to use any part 
of the $100 million to purchase articles, 
commodities, or anything else of value 
and to give such articles or commodities, 
or anything of value, to any individual, 
to any organization, or association; and 
certainly there is no authority in the 
law for such articles to be acquired and 
resold, even at a dollar a package, to any 
individual, organization, or association. 
Yet, here is Dr. FitzGerald’s statement 
that CARE paid to the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration $506,000 for 500,000 
packages. It seems to me that if Santa 
Claus Stassen had a right to permit 
CARE to acquire and to distribute 500,000 
packages, he had authority to have 
permitted CARE to have acquired the en- 
tire 5 million packages. It appears that 
if CARE had been permitted to handle 
the 5 million packages, CARE would have 
paid the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion $5 million and this amount of money 
could have been saved by the Foreign 
Operations Administration for the tax- 
payers of America, but apparently Mr. 
Stassen refused to accept the proposition 
submitted by CARE and preferred to let 
CARE handle only 10 percent of all 
“Santa Claus’ cargo.” If Mr. Stassen 
thought that CARE was capable of de- 
livering the 500,000 packages, I wonder 
why he was not willing to trust CARE to 
deliver the other 4,500,000 gifts? The 
only answer is that Mr. Stassen really 
wanted to be Santa Claus, 

I understand that some of these gifts 
were sent around the world marked 
“John Doe, Main Street, U. S. A.“ If 
individuals here in America wanted to 
send packages to needy friends across the 
sea, this could be done by paying only 
$1 to the organization charged with 
the responsibility of delivering packages 
to selected and specified friends. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be charitable 
to Mr. Stassen, but actually I cannot 
bring myself to believe that he advised 
the President fully concerning Opera- 
tion Reindeer and I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House and the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate were not advised fully concerning 
either his purpose or his program. When 
I first called this matter to the attention 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
and to the ranking Democratic member 
of that great committee, neither of them 
had any information or knowledge con- 
cerning Operation Reindeer or the 
Christmas food package program. I 
want to compliment the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, Congressman 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, who immediate- 
ly when the matter was called to his at- 
tention, indicated that he was anxious 
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to cooperate in every way in an effort 
to obtain full information concerning 
this project. Upon inquiry I was ad- 
vised by a member of Mr. CHIPERFIELD’S 
staff that a letter had been received from 
the President on September 25, 1953, 
pertaining to this particular expendi- 
ture, but I was advised that the contents 
of the letter could not be made avaliable 
to me for the very good reason that it 
was marked “Secret.” It is difficult for 
me to understand why, if this were such 
a worthy program, there should be any- 
thing secret about it. Certainly the let- 
ter should have been brought to the 
attention of the chairman and of the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House and of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. Other- 
wise there should be no purpose in re- 
quiring the President to advise these two 
committees. I have been assured that 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD has called upon the 
White House to lift the ban of secrecy at- 
tached to the letter to the end that its 
contents might be made available to me 
and to other Members of Congress. I 
hope that I shall be able to give you the 
contents of the letter at an early date. 
If Mr. Stassen had a right to give away 
ten or fifteen million dollars of the $100 
million provided by section 513 (b), by 
the same authority he had a right to give 
away the entire $100 million. If Con- 
gress intended that this $100 million 
should be given to the President to be 
given away in the spirit of friendship at 
Christmastime or to relieye hunger 
abroad, then certainly members of the 
appropriate committees should be able to 
throw some light on the subject. If there 
is anything in the legislative history or 
in the act of Congress to which I have re- 
ferred which authorizes the use of this 
money in this fashion, I am certain that 
our great Comptroller General, the 
watchdog of our Treasury, will come up 
with the facts. I am certain that Mr. 
Warren's investigation will be entirely 
impartial and in all respects thorough. 
I am certain that Members of Congress 
have great respect for his good judg- 
ment, and if the Comptroller General 
concludes that this was an authorized 
use of Federal funds, I am certain that 
we shall accept and abide by such judg- 
ment as he shall render. 

If, by the law, the President was au- 
thorized to purchase and to give away 
food, something will have to be read into 
the law which I have not been able to 
find. I hope you will read the law and 
I ask you to try to find somewhere 
couched in paragraph 513 (b) any right 
or authority for the President or Mr. 
Stassen to select 4 couples, husbands 
and wives, and to send them on a trip 
into 17 nations of the world to check on 
the delivery of Christmas presents to 
needy people. Here is an article from 
the Washington Post dated December 
12, 1953: 

GOP COUPLES Go To EUROPE As INSPECTORS 

The Foreign Operations Administration 
has sent four husband-wife teams to Europe 
to take a look at distribution of holiday gift 
food packages being sent abroad by private 
and governmental agencies. 

They left without fanfare this week and 
will be in Europe through the holiday sea- 
son, returning after New Year’s day. The 
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Government is paying transportation, per 
diem expenses, and a $25-a-day consultant's 
fee for both husbands and wives. 

The 8 persons, selected by FOA boss Harold 
Stassen, include 1 member of the Republican 
National Committee and others prominent 
in the GOP. 

They are: Mr. and Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, of 
Whiting, Ind., Mrs. Ahigren is president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Gunderson, of 
Rapid City, S. Dak. Mrs. Gunderson is GOP 
national committeewoman. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Edward Howard, of Ex- 
celsior, Minn. Mrs. Howard is a regent of 
the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Mrs. Leonard is president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Chief object of the teams will be, in 
the words of an FOA spokesman, “to take a 
temperature reading on how effective the 
program is and to get the reaction of the 
people who receive the packages.” They will 
report to Stassen on returning. 

About a half-million food parcels are being 
sent by CARE on behalf of Americans who 
put up $1 each to cover packing and ship- 
ping costs. FOA is supplying the food, mostly 
surplus butter, canned beef, and powdered 
milk. Each package contains 11 pounds of 
food. 

They go to such organizations as orphan- 
ages, hospitals, and other institutions. A 
group of American private organization 
workers already overseas checks on the dis- 
tribution. 

CARE did not ask for the husband-wife 
teams, but is willing to have its program 
checked by one and all. 


And here is another article from the 
Washington Post dated December 16, 
1953, and another dated December 23, 
1953: 

JUNKETS DE LUXE 

Foreign Operations Administrator Stassen 
is no slouch as a promoter, and he has made 
a convincing case for most of his program. 
But his latest distribution of largesse, minor 
though it is, raises some perplexing ques- 
tions of public policy that call for an expla- 
nation. Mr. Stassen has designated four 
husband-wife teams to go to Europe at public 
expense to check on the distribution of some 
food parcels. There are hundreds of Ameri- 
can Officials already in Europe perfectly ca- 
pable of making the check—if it needs to be 
made, which is doubtful. CARE and the 
other agencies involved have representatives 
on the scene to make checks and supervise 
the distribution. But Mr. Stassen seems to 
be dispensing the Christmas spirit among 
the 8 persons—1 of whom is a GOP national 
committeeman—who will receive all trans- 
portation expenses, $16 per diem each, and 
$25 per day as a consultant’s fee. What 
is not very clear, though, is how these jun- 
kets fit into the economy program, 
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OPERATION REINDEER 


Of the many ways in which Americans ex- 
press their regard for their fellow man at 
Christmastime, one of the most appealing is 
a new plan devised by CARE and the For- 
eign Operations Administration. For the 
mere sum of $1 anyone in the United States 
may send a Christmas package to a needy 
recipient to 12 European and 7 Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The 500,000 special dollar 
packages contain a really amazing assort- 
ment of beef, sugar, shortening, milk, 
prunes, beans, and rice—all foodstuffs pur- 
chased by the Government for distribution 
abroad. CARE itself supervises the distri- 
bution in each of the countries—quite capa- 
bly, we may add, without the need for the 
junketeering “inspectors” Mr. Stassen has 
sent abroad. 
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It scarcely needs to be added that this 
dollar plan does not supplant the other ex- 
tensive voluntary giving carried out through 
CARE all over the world. The more than 
$150 million worth of food, clothing, and 
equipment distributed in this fashion dur- 
ing the past 7½ years has not only been an 
outlet for American humanitarianism, it 
also has been an important unofficial ad- 
junct of foreign policy. The knowledge that 
fortunate Americans did and do care about 
the needy elsewhere (as well as at home) has 
been one of the things that have helped to 
keep the free world free. It is not too late 
to join in Operation Reindeer. Contribu- 
tions may be made to the Washington CARE 
office, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., phone 
Columbia 5-9320. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Has this anything to 
do with cleaning up the Washington 
mess? 

Mr. COOLEY. This is a little mess 
all its own. Frankly, I cannot believe 
that the Republican leadership in either 
House of Congress would countenance 
this misuse of Federal funds or would 
approve of Stassen becoming Santa 
Claus at the expense of American tax- 
payers. Stassen was a little ingenious, 
however, in naming the program Op- 
eration Reindeer. Now, that is just 
plumb cute and Christmaslike. Stassen 
could have more appropriately named 
the project Operation Santa Claus, by 
Harold Stassen. Certainly Republicans 
in Congress will condemn this personal 
giveaway program and I believe that the 
chairmen of appropriate committees 
should call upon Mr. Stassen for a full 
and frank discussion and insist upon a 
full disclosure of all the pertinent facts. 
It really would be interesting to read 
the opinion of Mr. Stassen’s lawyer or 
legal adviser authorizing or justifying 
such use of these particular funds. 

By another section of the same law, 
section 550, we authorized the use of not 
less than $100 million and not more than 
$250 million to be used directly or in- 
directly, to finance the purchase of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities or prod- 
ucts thereof, produced in the United 
States. The pertinent parts of section 
550 read as follows: 


USE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Sec. 550. (a) Not less than $100 million 
and not more than $250 million of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this 
act, shall be used, directly or indirectly, to 
finance the purchase of surplus agricultural 
commodities, or products thereof, produced 
in the United States. 

(b) The President is authorized to enter 
into agreements with friendly countries for 
the sale and export of such surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under conditions ne- 
gotiated by him with such countries and to 
accept in payment therefor local currency 
for the account of the United States. In 
negotiating agreements for the sale of such 
commodities, the President shall— 

(1) take special precaution to safeguard 
against the substitution or displacement of 
usual marketings of the United States or 
friendly countries, and to assure to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable that sales prices of 
such commodities are consistent with maxi- 
mum world market prices of like commodi- 
ties of similar quality, and to obtain the 
recommendations of the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture in carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection; 

(2) use private trade channels to the 
maximum extent practicable; 

(3) give appropriate emphasis to under- 
developed and new market areas; 

(4) obtain assurance that the purchasing 
countries will not resell or transship to other 
countries or use for other than domestic 
consumption commodities purchased under 
this program without specific approval by 
the President. 


Five hundred and fifty is the food sec- 
tion and there is nothing in 513 (b) to 
indicate that we intended any of the 
funds from 513 (b) to buy Christmas 
presents. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, if there is 
nothing wrong or unusual about this 
program, can you imagine why President 
Eisenhower should have made his com- 
munication to the committees of Con- 
gress either “classified” or secret“? 
Since when did it become necessary to 
shroud our generosity in secrecy? What 
could possibly be secret in the President’s 
communication? I venture to say that 
the communication was prepared by 
none other than Mr. Harold Stassen 
himself. If the communication con- 
cerned some secret of national defense, 
why we would not even make inquiry 
about it. If Mr. Stassen is the person 
responsible for marking the communi- 
cation “Critical material” or “Classified 
material” or “Secret,” then I want to say 
to the everlasting glory of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that 
all Members of Congress will appreciate 
his lifting the ban of secrecy from this 
important communication to the end 
that all of us and those we represent 
might know the facts involved. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
commend the gentleman for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House. 
If what he says is true, Harold Stassen 
should be removed from his position. 

Mr. COOLEY. Here is another inter- 
esting article from the Minneapolis Star 
of December 2, 1953: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star of 

December 2, 1953] 

GOP Women LEADERS AND Mates Get TRIPS 
AproaD—TEAMS To CHECK ON OPERATION OF 
CHRISTMAS FOOD GIFTS 

(By Wilbur Elston) 

WASHINGTON.—The Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA) is giving away 4 mil- 
lion Christmas food packages in 20 foreign 
countries. To check on the operation of the 
program, the agency, headed by Harold Stas- 
sen, is sending five husband and wife teams 
on month-long inspection trips to various 
parts of the world. 

Three of the women assigned to such 
teams have been top Republican leaders in 
their home States. The other two are the 
national presidents of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs and the National Par- 
ent-Teachers Association. 

One of the couples is Mr. and Mrs. C. Ed- 
ward Howard, Excelsior, Minn. Mrs. Howard 
is a regent of the University of Minnesota and 
a former Minnesota State Republican chair- 
woman, 

Another is Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Gunder- 
son, Rapid City, S. Dak. Mrs. Gunderson is 
Republican national committeewoman for 
South Dakota. 
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Other teams: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Vance Hickman, Winston- 
Salem, N. O. (Mrs. Hickman is acting chair- 
man of the Republican State committee.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Ahlgren, Whiting, Ind. 
(Mrs. Ahlgren is president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Mrs. Leonard is president of the 
National Parent-Teachers Association.) 

An FOA spokesman said the new program 
Was proposed because of the success of the 
recent distribution of American surplus food 
to Germans on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

About 344 million packages will be given 
to the governments of 5 Western European 
countries on a government-to-government 
basis, and the receiving countries will han- 
dle distribution to their people. Cooperat- 
ing countries will be Germany, Italy, Spain, 
France, and Greece. 

Another 600,000 parcels will be given to 
private relief agencies in this country, which 
will distribute the food in France, Norway, 
Iceland, Yugoslavia, United Kingdom, Peru, 
Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Haiti, Brazil, Panama, 
and several other countries. 

Under both programs, the plan is to dis- 
tribute about 12 pounds of food in a brown 
paper bag stenciled with the American flag 
and the FOA’s clasped-hands seal. Con- 
tributors to the private agencies also will 
have their own names stenciled on the bags. 

The sacks will contain different items in 
different countries, but the food will include 
dried prunes, raisins, shortening, rice, dry 
beans, sugar, canned beef, evaporated milk, 
and cheese. 

The food to be distributed is being sup- 
plied from surplus Government stocks with 
FOA reimbursing the Department of Agri- 
culture for the $12,500,000 worth of food 
used 


The job of the teams will be to see how the 
food is distributed, to check on whether it is 
reaching the people who need it, to make sure 
there is no waste and to report on the peo- 
ple’s reaction and the possible benefits to the 
United States, the FOA spokesman said. 

The five inspection teams will come to 
Washington Monday for a briefing and then 
will be sent abroad at Government expense 
for about a month. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Howard will leave Thursday 
on the first leg of the trip to Europe, 

(Mrs. Howard said she and her husband 
will visit Western Europe, but she does not 
yet know the specific assignment. Among 
places mentioned, she said, have been Madrid, 
Spain; Paris; Rome; Frankfort, Germany, 
and Vienna, Austria. 

(Mrs. Howard was an active campaigner in 
the GOP presidential nomination bids of 
Stassen. She made the speech nominating 
Stassen in Chicago in 1952.) 


Iam advised that the members of these 
teams were furnished transportation and 
were paid $16 each per diem and $25 
each consulting fee. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time, 
if I may have the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to ask him a question in respect 
of the reasons for the reduction in the 
grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service ad- 
ministration. The people in Michigan 
who are affected by this program, both 
those representing employee groups and 
employer groups, are very much con- 
cerned about the action taken by the 
subcommittee. 

I have a telegram that was sent to my 
colleague, Mr. DONDERO. I think all 
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Members from the State of Michigan re- 
ceived the same wire. It is from the 
Michigan Employers Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, and says: 

We urge favorable House action on Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of La- 
bor supplemental budget request of $141% 
million. This full amount rather than $744 
million recommended by the House Appro- 
priations Committee is necessary if Michigan 
is to have the proportionate share essential 
to proper administration. 


I assume that other States are in the 
same fix. 

I should like to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] to ask him 
what justification the committee has for 
failing to allow the additional amount. 

Mr. BUSBEY. In the first place, I 
wish to advise the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that we have not reached that point 
in the bill. When we do, I have been 
informed that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] in- 
tends to offer an amendment to restore 
some of the funds. 

In direct answer to the gentleman’s 
question, I will say that the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bureau has been 
provided in this bill with a fund which 
is far greater than any amount they have 
ever had in any year in the history 
of the United States, including 1950, 
when unemployment was much greater 
than it is at the present time. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Accord- 
ing to the committee report, the commit- 
tee disallows funds requested for State 
Salary increases. In Michigan, for ex- 
ample, the legislature had provided for 
salary increases for employees who carry 
on this program, and unless additional 
funds are provided they will have to get 
along without these employees or compel 
them to work for lesser pay in spite of 
the salary increase. 

As I understand it, this money does 
not come from general tax funds. It 
comes from contributions made to a 
specific fund by the employers them- 
selves. So that when we get a request 
from groups, such as the one I referred 
to whose wire I read, we are getting re- 
quests from people who represent the 
people who are paying this money into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect when he says that they put the 
money into the Treasury. But when he 
says the money does not come out of the 
general funds, the gentleman is not cor- 
rect, because the money does come out 
of the general funds. 

Some time ago, during the general de- 
bate, in answer to a question, I stated 
that many of the agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government have not only 
been requested to absorb salary in- 
creases, but are doing so. In many 
cases, they are absorbing the penalty- 
mail costs, as well as other costs. When 
an amendment is offered, and when we 
reach that point in the bill, I think I 
shall be able to point out to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT], as 
well as to others, many places where they 
could effect savings which would offset 
the little that has not been allowed by 
the committee. 
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Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I am 
sure they will be glad to have that infor- 
mation because, in spite of the fact that 
they are responsible and are charged 
with the administration of the program, 
in Michigan they apparently do not agree 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey]. If an amendment such as has 
been referred to is not offered by anyone 
else, I propose to offer an amendment 
to insert the additional amount neces- 
sary, because I think it is justified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For an additional amount for “salaries and 

expenses, $3,600,000. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to get a 
little information relative to the opera- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Service. I 
have talked to one or two members of the 
committee, and they have told me that 
they got no impression from the repre- 
sentatives of that Service who appeared 
that there was any intention to reduce 
the Service. However, I do know that 
in Missouri they have closed at least one 
office in the eastern district. I have re- 
ceived word that they have notified the 
people who are employed in one of the 
out-State offices in my home town of 
Kennett, Mo., that that office is to be 
closed within the next 6 months. I do 
know that if that office is closed they 
are going to be compelled to spend more 
money for operation in the way of mile- 
age and other expenses, not to mention 
the fact that they are going to work an 
injustice on employees of the Service 
who do have their homes in that com- 
munity and who presumably would be 
offered the opportunity to transfer to 
some other office. 

I am also concerned about this be- 
cause of the fact—and I am not charging 
that any politics is involved—that it is 
apparent that with three offices in the 
10th District of Missouri, two of those 
Offices are located in counties which 
normally go Republican, and the office 
about which I am speaking is in a county 
in the center of a predominantly Demo- 
cratic area and serves four counties 
which are normally and consistently 
Democratic. It looks as if someone 
might be interested in bringing about 
a hardship on those employees in that 
office, causing them to want to leave the 
Service. 

I have information here showing that 
during the year 1952 the 4 men who 
are employed in that office, which, by 
the way, is located in the post office 
building and therefore has not occa- 
sioned any great amount of expense, 
handled some 3,895 cases and colleeted a 
total of some $203,137. 

I also am a little concerned about the 
fact that upon hearing the rumor that 
this office at Kennett was to be closed, 
I contacted the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and talked to Mr. Winkle, who is in 
charge of field offices, relative to the 
rumor about closing this office. He told 
me at that time, and that was in the 
early part of January, that a survey was 
being made of all offices merely as a 
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matter of routine, and promised to give 
special attention to the condition that 
I explained existed there at Kennett, 
where 4 men were employed taking 
care of 4 of the most heavily populated 
rural counties of the State, with a total 
population of approximately 164,000. He 
said he would contact me before any 
action was taken even if a recommenda- 
tion should be made to close that office 
at Kennett. He did not contact me, 
although an official has gone down and 
told the employees at that office that 
they were to make arrangements to get 
ready to be moved. 

May I ask someone on the Appropria- 
tions Committee if it was represented 
to them that some of these offices were 
to be closed at the time they asked for 
these additional funds? Can the chair- 
man give me that information? 

Mr. GARY. I will be very glad to 
answer any question the gentleman has. 
The amount contained in this bill for 
the Internal Revenue Service covers only 
the cost of mail which has been trans- 
ferred from the Post Office to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The gentle- 
man will recall that heretofore the cost 
of handling Government mail has been 
paid by the Post Office and charged to 
the Post Office account. Last year the 
Congress passed an act providing that 
each department should pay for its own 
mail. The estimated cost of mail for 
the Internal Revenue Service for the 
balance of this fiscal year, according to 
my recollection, was over $4 million. The 
Department decided they could not ab- 
sorb the entire cost. They will absorb 
a part of it, but they asked for $3,- 
600,000 to cover the balance of the mail 
cost. That is the item that is included 
in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In the re- 
port, it mentions about salaries and ex- 
penses while it says restricted to post- 
age, still you discuss that the program 
contemplates a steady increase in the 
number of enforcement personnel during 
the current year. 

Mr. GARY. That was developed dur- 
ing the hearings on the annual appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1955, 
which has already been passed by the 
House. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is in- 
8 in the report on this bill, is it 
not? 

Mr. GARY. No; it may be included 
in the report, but it has nothing to do 
with the item we are talking about now. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It is included 
in the report, and I wonder if the com- 
mittee ascertained whether or not there 
was being adopted a policy of closing up 
these offices? 

Mr. GARY. What I have been trying 
to say to the gentleman is that they 
made a report on that to the committee 
during the hearings on the regular an- 
nual appropriation bill. They reported 
at that time that they were reducing the 
number of districts which had been set 
up when the reorganization plan was 
adopted. My recollection is that they 
put in 17 regional offices. They reported 
to us that they had found out that they 
did not need that many offices, and that 
they were reducing the number of offices 
to 9, thereby saving $2 million in operat- 
ing costs which would be applied to in- 
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creasing their field force so that they 
could investigate more income returns 
and thereby bring in more revenue. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think they 
put one over on your committee then 
because I think it is apparent they are 
doing the same thing the Department of 
Agriculture did when they put their re- 
organization plan over on us and told us 
it was for economy and it was for effi- 
ciency, and it turned out to be nothing 
but pure politics from the bottom to the 
top. I regret to say this service is ap- 
parently trying to do the same. 

Mr. GARY. I will say to the gentle- 
man they certainly did not put one over 
on our committee because our committee 
has nothing to do with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You appro- 
priate money for them to operate and 
you give them the opportunity to do that. 

Mr. GARY. The Congress gave the 
Treasury Department the authority to 
reorganize the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice in an act passed several years ago. 
They merely reported to us the results 
of their activity in that respect. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I still insist 
and I challenge anyone, even including 
experts in the Internal Revenue Service, 
to show that any economy will be ef- 
fected through closing the Kennett major 
zone office which during the time that 
it has been in operation has had one of 
the best records of any office in the 
State of Missouri. Unfortunately the 
record during the past few months may 
not show a true reflection of the effi- 
ciency of the four field officers due to the 
fact that one of these men was away 
from the office for several months due 
to ill health which resulted in his death 
only a few days ago. I wish to point out 
that during the year 1952 which might 
be a typical year and one in which all 
four of the field men were on the job 
most of the time, except for a period of 
5 months when one man was taken from 
this office and assigned to the racket 
squad working out of St. Louis on a tem- 
porary assignment. If this Kennett 
office is closed and the four counties 
which have been serviced by the four 
field men working out of this central 
office are transferred to one of the other 
two offices in southeast Missouri, it will 
necessitate more expense in the way of 
travel and per diem and furthermore it 
should be apparent that the service to the 
people of that district will be curtailed 
and in all probability the collections re- 
duced, not to mention the fact that the 
Internal Revenue Service may lose the 
services of some of these capable expe- 
rienced employees who might not elect 
to accept the opportunity of transferring 
to some other office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER V 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service admin- 
istration 

For an additional amount for “Grants to 
States for unemployment compensation and 
employment service administration,” $7,551,- 
100, which shall be available only to the ex- 
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tent that the Secretary finds necessary to 
meet increased costs of administration re- 
sulting from changes in a State law or in- 
creases in the numbers of claims filed and 
claims paid over those upon which the State’s 
basic grant (or the allocation for the District 
of Columbia) was based, which increased 
costs of administration cannot be provided 
for by normal budgetary adjustments. 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan: On page 10, line 8, strike out 
“$7,551,100” and insert “$14,500,000.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, all this amendment does is to 
restore the request of the budget, mak- 
ing the total authorization $14,500,000 
instead of $7,551,100. I think it is im- 
portant that this additional money be 
granted for the administration of this 
program. Our people in Michigan are 
very conservative in their requests in 
this regard, and they are deeply con- 
cerned about the effect the proposed cut 
by the Committee on Appropriations will 
have on the administration of the pro- 
gram in Michigan. I am sure the situ- 
ation in Michigan on this is not unique 
and that other States undoubtedly have 
the same problems. I cannot see any 
justification for disallowing funds that 
have been requested for State salary in- 
creases of these employees after the 
commitment has been made, and I can- 
not see any justification for requiring 
that claims be made on the basis of every 
2 weeks instead of on a weekly basis, as 
is the policy in Michigan, at least, where 
critical unemployment dictates need for 
claimants being paid on a weekly basis. 
I will ask for permission in the House to 
insert some telegrams that I have re- 
ceived. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee, that you will support 
the adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I can assure my col- 
leagues that I will not consume the 5 
minutes to which I am entitled under this 
pro forma motion. 

I am interested in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
to this extent—I do not know whether 
my State of West Virginia is involved 
in the question of any salary increases, 
but it is involved in the question of in- 
creased workload. I am sure my col- 
leagues here in the House have no con- 
ception of the situation that has de- 
veloped in my State. Largely due to the 
administration of the reciprocal trade- 
agreements program by the present 
Tariff Commission, four West Virginia 
major industries are practically devas- 
tated. 

Let me inform my colleagues that we 
have in 26 of the 55 counties in West 
Virginia 106,200 persons on relief. You 
must realize that that means a doubling 
and tripling of the workload on the un- 
employment compensation board. 

I am interested in whether there is 
enough money to process those cases, 
and I am more vitally interested, Mr. 
Chairman, in what the condition of that 
fund is that is available for the unem- 
ployed people in West Virginia, I was 
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advised by one of the members of the 
committee that there is legislation be- 
ing considered to provide for a loan by 
the Federal Government to States where 
their unemployment-compensation funds 
have become exhausted. West Virginia 
is right on the point of having to face 
that situation because we cannot con- 
tinue to carry the load. And, speaking 
of unemployment, the State of West Vir- 
ginia convened a special session of the 
legislature and made an additional mil- 
lion dollars of relief funds available. 
We do not have another meeting of the 
legislature until January next. 

We have a serious situation in our 
State. Iam interested in whether there 
is going to be any money to even pay the 
limited number of weeks that are due 
those people. It is a serious situation. 
I would like to know that there is enough 
money there to pay for whatever addi- 
tional help is needed, whether we need 
what the gentleman from Michigan is 
asking for or not, and I certainly want 
the committee to approach this on the 
basis of need, not on the basis of what 
they think they need. And what facts 
did you have when you put this supple- 
mental item in there? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I may say to the 
gentleman that we are just as concerned 
over the situation as are he and the 
gentleman from Michigan. The sub- 
committee at this time is getting ready 
to hear witnesses on this very same thing 
to take into consideration in connection 
with the fiscal 1955 appropriation bill 
which will be coming to the floor of the 
House in the near future. 

Mr. BAILEY. They will have starved 
to death over in West Virginia before you 
get around to that. Will this item that 
you are restoring here now prevent their 
reducing the force in a State like West 
Virginia where they ought to add to the 
force to handle the increased load? It 
does cut down their personnel. 

Mr. BUSBEY. We did not go into 
what would happen in each individual 
State. We do think that this amount of 
money will take care of the situation very 
nicely for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me remind the 
gentleman from Illinois that you are 
allocating it to States; not only the 3 
percent but the whole fund is allocated to 
the States. 

Mr. BUSBEY. That is not the com- 
mittee’s responsibility. The Department 
of Labor allocates to the States. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I want to say to 
the gentleman for whatever comfort it 
may be to him that we have been told 
on high authority that this unemploy- 
ment situation will take a turn for the 
better during the month of April. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment. 

It may be that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan is not 
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necessary. The amount is not $7 mil- 
lion; it is $6,948,900. 

There are two things in connection 
with this that induces me to take the 
floor at this time. First, I am informed 
that the Michigan Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued an order for an in- 
crease in salaries of the State employees. 
These people working for this particular 
compensation bureau are State em- 
ployees. 

The second thing that challenges my 
attention is the fact that this request 
comes from the Employers Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Bureau themselves, 
the people who pay the money into this 
fund. If this were not justified in the 
State from which I come it would seem 
to me that those who pay the money 
into the fund would not be the ones re- 
questing this increase. For that rea- 
son I am influenced to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. BENNETT]. If the 
amount is too much and not required, 
certainly it will not be paid out until 
needed. 

I hope, therefore, that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Bennett] will have the 
support of the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have had the same 
complaints from our commissioner of 
labor in New York, who has said that 
the amount is inadequate to do the job 
of handling unemployment insurance 
claims. It seems to me that whether or 
not this threat of recession is serious, 
we certainly want to keep this unem- 
ployment insurance sound. I shall 
therefore support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the following 
telegram: 

Derrorr MICH., March 22, 1954. 
Representative GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge favorable House action on Bureau 
of Employment Security, Department of La- 
bor, supplemental budget request of $1414 
million. This full amount rather than the 
$744 million recommended by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee is necessary if Mich- 
igan is to have the proportionate share es- 
sential to proper administration. 

MICHIGAN EMPLOYERS’ UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION BUREAU, 
Co.tn L. SMITH, Manager. 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. KNOX. I would like also to state 
that this additional money would go 
toward the retirement fund of those em- 
ployees who are now working for the un- 
employment-compensation commissions 
of all the States. I notice by the report 
that that is eliminated from the provi- 
sion which money could be achieved for. 
As to the question relative to the Civil 
Service Commission, the gentleman is 
absolutely correct. ‘The Civil Service 
Commission sets all of the pay scales in 
Michigan and the number of employees 
that the agencies shall employ, so, there- 
fore, I think the gentleman is justified, 
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and I think I will be justified, in support- 
ing the amendment offered by the gentle- 
‘man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr.DONDERO. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Knox] is well qualified to 
speak on this matter. He was former 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I want to state to my 
friend from Michigan that I have the 
same telegrams that our colleague from 
Michigan who offered the amendment 
has and they are very convincing. More 
than that, let me refer to page 33 of the 
hearings, to the testimony of Mr. Bern- 
stein, who is the commissioner of unem- 
ployment compensation of that State and 
regional vice president of the Interstate 
Conference of Unemployment Security 
Agencies, as well as a member of its 
grants committee. He made a very 
strong argument on page 33 of the hear- 
ings for money for those purposes so 
necessary with the growth of unemploy- 
ment, which I want to admit today has 
receded a little bit, but for the first time, 
and it is still far above the figures that 
we talked about some time ago. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, my good friend 
(Mr. RapauT], it is customary for the 
heads of practically all agencies spend- 
ing Federal funds to come in and make 
a plea for additional money. There is 
nothing different in that pattern than 
what has always been customary in Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, listen to 
this language: “We are subject to con- 
stant criticism throughout the country 
by employer groups” not workers but 
employer groups “because of the fact 
that we are not screening our claims 
adequately.” 

Mr. BUSBEY. In reply, I would say 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
handling this appropriation has not re- 
ceived one single wire nor one single let- 
ter from any employer group, including 
my own State of Illinois, 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, I have got them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] deserves the support of every 
Member of this House. 

I call your attention to the language 
of the committee report on page 18 ex- 
-pressing the feeling that there was not 
“sufficient showing of an emergency sit- 
uation to reverse the basis on which the 
-regular 1954 bill was enacted less than 
1 year ago.” 

The basis referred to is a biweekly 
method of taking claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation. This imposes an 
artificial waiting period on suddenly 
laid-off workers who are in urgent need 
of unemployment compensation, the 
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only cushion they have against eco- 
nomic recession. The funds requested 
in this bill would have allowed State em- 
ployment security agencies to take 
claims on a weekly basis and avoid this 
waiting period. 

In the face of unemployment figures 
which are mounting in every corner of 
the country the committee has found an 
insufficient showing of an emergency. I 
call to your attention some figures which 
reached my desk this morning from the 
Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission: 214,000 jobless people through- 
out the whole of Michigan, and 140,000 
of them in Detroit is an emergency in 
any man’s language. Why even the 
present administration, which is trying 
to play down the seriousness of our pres- 
ent economic situation has declared De- 
troit to be a labor-surplus area entitling 
the city to emergency consideration with 
respect to Government contracts. 
Which end of Pennsylvania Avenue are 
we to believe? The answer is clear. Let 
us not “kid” ourselves. Millions of un- 
employed workers all over America need 
the assistance that a proper appropria- 
tion in this bill can give them. 

This is not entirely a prolabor situa- 
tion. As was pointed out effectively in 
the hearings before the committee, in- 
dustry objects to the biweekly basis be- 
cause under it workers are not screened 
often enough against available job op- 
portunities. We can expedite the screen- 
ing process by making available the 
proper funds, thus helping to find jobs 
quickly for those taking unemployment 
compensation and reducing the number 
of claims. 

On this specific point, I received a 
telegram yesterday from the employer 
Members of the Michigan Employment 
Security Advisory Council, which I would 
like to quote briefly at this point: 

We feel that the long-established weekly 
basis for claims taking is essential in the 
interest of prompt payment of claims and 
as a protection against abuses. Employers 
provide the funds from which these appro- 
priations are being made and we favor ade- 


quate provision for proper administration by 
the States. 


The Honorable G. Mennen Williams, 
Governor of Michigan, also wired me on 
this measure, advising that— 

Critical unemployment in Michigan dic- 


tates need for claimants being paid on 
weekly basis. 


The amendment is sound and meri- 
torious. It deserves the approval of the 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we could not have an agreement as to 
time on this debate. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes to be 
reserved for the committee. 

Mr. CANNON. That is satisfactory 
on this side, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that the committee should 
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fully understand that the money we are 
talking about is money that has already 
been contributed by the employers to 
this particular fund. I notice that they 
have paid into the Treasury three-tenths 
of 1 percent for what they call the Fed- 
eral unemployment tax. The contribu- 
tion made to the fund, I am informed, 
amounts to $280 million for this present 
fiscal year. The Congress for this fiscal 
year has appropriated only $192.2 mil- 
lion, so there is, as the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] pointed out 
earlier in the day, a surplus of some 
$60 million or more in the fund at this 
time additional to the amount which 
the gentleman from Michigan is now 
requesting under his amendment that 
the original budget estimate be restored 
so that unemployed workers will receive 
prompt payments of the amounts due 
them. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. There is over $600 
million in that fund that they have col- 
lected from the employer. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am talk- 
ing about the amounts appropriated for 
the present fiscal year and the amounts 
that have been contributed. I do not 
know what the accumulation is, but I 
assume the gentleman is correct. 

This matter is causing a great deal of 
trouble in Wisconsin, as it is in Michi- 
gan, where unemployment exists and 
where it may possibly increase, but we 
hope it will not. In a letter from the 
chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, written just a short time 
ago, he says: 

In Wisconsin we had to lay off 90 from our 
permanent employment service staff, there- 
by cutting the staff about 23 percent. That 
has of course meant poorer and slower place- 
ment service to employers and to jobless 
workers. And slower placement work means 
lost production as well as higher benefit 
costs. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Is it the contention of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SmirH] that the lay-offs have occurred 
by reason of the decrease during this 
fiscal year in the amount appropriated 
to the Bureau of Employment Security? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am not 
sure that I understand the gentleman’s 
question, but it is my understanding that 
the Appropriations Committee cut re- 
quested amount $20 million, when the 
original appropriation was considered. 

Mr. BUDGE. The figure for this fis- 
cal year is the highest it has ever been 
in history and is about 82 ½ million 
higher than it was in 1953, if the amount 
approved here by the committee is 
adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Appar- 
ently there was a protest at the time the 
committee acted on this original appro- 
priation as I have said. Now our State 
people are coming back and saying that 
“This justifies our protest on your ac- 
tion earlier in the year.” It does not 
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make sense to me to cut $21 million when 
there is a great need for most of it and 
when it has already been paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr, MEADER. I would like to say 
that I join with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SmiTH] in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague, Mr. 
Bennett of Michigan. My own district 
has one area which has been declared a 
disaster area and entitled to special 
consideration. In other areas in my 
district there has been unemployment 
caused by the cancellation of a huge 
aircraft contract. This matter of un- 
employment compensation is one of the 
matters of keen interest on the part of 
the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan at this time, and in my judgment 
it is no time to cut down the funds for 
the administration of these unemploy- 
ment relief benefits. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I agree 
with the gentleman. No cut should be 
made in the appropriation when a crit- 
ical situation exists and when the money 
is or should be available. 

I want to conclude by reading from a 
telegram that I received this morning 
from the director of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission who has jurisdic- 
tion of the unemployment compensation 
funds and its administration, Mr. Vogta 
Wrabity. 

President Eisenhower requested $1414 mil- 
lion to permit decent State administration 
of jobless benefits. The Appropriations 
Committee recommended only 87% million 
for higher workloads. It provides nothing 
for better handling or prompt weekly pay- 
ments of jobless benefits. 


It is bad enough to be out of work and 
I know what that means. Certainly the 
least we can do is to make certain that 
these compensation checks and the ad- 
ministration of the funds are taken care 
of fully and expeditiously, for the best 
interest of our unemployed workers. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
should pass and I support it whole- 
heartedly. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, I am in favor 
of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Thank 
you. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT]. This amendment would in- 
crease the appropriation in this supple- 
mental bill for unemployment compen- 
sation administration by $7 million 
roughly. Such an increase would allow 
the taking of claims on a weekly basis 
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rather than on a biweekly basis as is 
now done. 

The chairman of the Maine Employ- 
ment Security Commission has reported 
to me that curtailment of funds in this 
field has resulted in delayed payments 
to claimants. The greatest factor in 
delay is the instructions the commis- 
sion is under to take claims on a biweekly 
basis. Through the sound and excellent 
administration that the Maine commis- 
sion has always shown, they hope to put 
claim-taking back on a weekly basis in 
amonth ormore. This amendment will 
insure that this is possible. 

Administration of unemployment 
compensation is a poor place to prac- 
tice questionable economies. Funds 
earmarked for that purpose have been 
paid in by employers. A large surplus 
now exists. 

That man or woman who is unfortu- 
nate enough to be thrown out of a job 
is entitled to and needs prompt and 
accurate servicing and payment of his 
claim on a weekly basis. We should, 
without hesitation, provide enough funds 
to make certain that that can and will 
be done. 

I am pleased indeed that the commit- 
tee has indicated in its report and the 
chairman of the subcommittee has stated 
on the floor that this same matter will 
be carefully considered in the budget 
for 1955. All of us who are deeply con- 
cerned about the prompt, weekly pay- 
ment of claims will watch the appro- 
priation for that purpose carefully. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], and in justification of my posi- 
tion I am introducing into the RECORD 
with my own remarks, a letter which I 
received some weeks ago from the Hon- 
orable Ben T. Huiet, commissioner of 
labor of Georgia, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the unemployment-compensation 
program and the employment service are 
operated. 

I regret to know that there is as much 
unemployment in my State as this letter 
indicates and feel sure that the amount 
sought to be added to the appropriation 
bill by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Bennett], is, if anything, too small, 

GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCY, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: There has been pre- 
sented to the House Subcommittee on Labor 
a request of $14,500,000 for supplemental 
grants to States for unemployment insurance 
and employment service administration for 
the remainder of this fiscal year. The sharp- 
ly rising volume of unemployment since Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, has created the need for this 
appropriation as the State agencies are budg- 
eted on workloads experienced. For example, 
the number of claimants in your district has 
increased from 2,550 to 9,529. There are now 
34,026 persons claiming weekly job-insurance 
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payments in Georgia, and the number has 
almost tripled in the past 6 months. Many 
unemployed persons who are not covered by 
job insurance have registered for work in our 
34 local offices. We now have on file a total 
of 62,991 applications for work. We must 
continue and intensify our efforts to find jobs 
for these thousands of workers. Accordingly, 
the administrative funds currently available 
for this program will not finance needs for 
the remainder of this fiscal year. 

We urge your favorable consideration of the 
above request and recommend that payment 
be authorized from the $14,500,000 of all ac- 
tual salary increases paid to State agency 
personnel. The original appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1954 prohibited payment of 
salary increases from the contingency fund, 
contrary to the policy in prior years. This 
has caused substantial damage and embar- 
rassment to the employment-security pro- 
gram. The principle permitting payment of 
salary increases from contingency funds 
should also be continued in the appropria- 
tion to finance the employment-security pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1955. 

I shall personally appreciate your support 
of this request. 

Cordially yours, 
Ben T. Hur, 
Commissioner, Department of Labor 
of Georgia. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] is recognized. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, we on 
the committee are just as much con- 
cerned as anyone that the people out of 
work receive their unemployment-com- 
pensation checks, to which they are 
entitled. We are just as much con- 
cerned about that as are the gentlemen 
from Michigan and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SmitH]. However, the 
situation with which we are confronted 
is that the amendment offered will not 
accomplish the purpose sought. To be- 
gin with, let us make a comparison of 
the funds which have been made avail- 
able to this agency. As I said a few 
moments ago, for the fiscal year 1954, if 
the committee recommendation is sus- 
tained here, we will have the largest 
appropriation in history for this agency, 
$199,756,100. 

Let us compare that with, say, the year 
1950. The caseload has changed con- 
siderably since 1950. In the year 1950 
the insured unemployment being admin- 
istered by this agency was 2,033,100 peo- 
ple. In 1954 the estimate given the sub- 
committee by the agency was 1,403,000 
insured unemployed. Conversely, in 1950 
there were $174 million appropriated to 
this agency for this purpose, and this 
year, as I said, there were practically 
$200 million appropriated. 

The salary item about which there has 
been so much discussion is not actually 
involved in the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. The 
moneys sought to be increased by this 
amendment go into the contingency 
fund. Under the present law the money, 
even though it were appropriated under 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, would not be avail- 
able to pay increased State salaries. Un- 
der the language of the bill, the $14,- 
500,000 sought to be appropriated by this 
amendment would be available only to 
meet increased costs resulting from in- 
creased workload attributable to an in- 
crease in claims filed and paid and 
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changes in State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws. The House should know 
that these are the only things that this 
$14,500,000 could be used for, before it 
votes on this amendment. 

The other items, as to weekly rather 
than biweekly reporting, is something 
the committee desires to go into in the 
regular hearings which are now in prog- 
ress. We have not prohibited any State 
from doing this work in that manner if 
it sees fit. We have in this bill allowed 
practically all of the money which was 
requested except for the two items of the 
salary increase and the question about 
weekly rather than biweekly reporting, 
which is still optional, and this amend- 
ment would not accomplish either of 
those purposes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I first want to state 
that I intend to support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
I doubt the accuracy of the figures the 
gentleman just gave the committee in 
connection with the number of people 
who are now receiving unemployment 
benefits. The gentleman will find that 
2,200,000 last week was the number. 

Mr. BUDGE. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. 

The information I gave is contained 
on page 19 of our hearings and is the 
information which was furnished the 
committee by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Mr. PERKINS. Did the gentleman 
check those figures? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Idaho this: If this is such an 
emergency, why is there still $4 million 
left in the contingency fund? The 
amendment for nearly $7 million which 
the gentleman from Michigan has of- 
fered does not correct the situation he 
wants to correct at all. It is just a 
matter of absorbing some of these items 
that the bureaus can absorb themselves. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] which amendment restores to the 
appropriation to the Department of La- 
bor the sum of $6,948,900. It is obvious 
to me that this Department is one which 
can definitely utilize the funds appro- 
priated by his amendment and will allow 
the payment for expenses for workload 
increases in connection with unemploy- 
ment compensation claims. 

In my State of Connecticut, the staff 
of the Department administering the 
unemployment compensation is inade- 
quate and I have been urged by the com- 
missioner of labor of my State, as well 
as labor organizations, to support this 
increase which I do wholeheartedly and 
enthusiastically. 

It is bad enough for one to be out of 
employment without being hampered 
and delayed by the inadequacy of a force 
to adjudicate his claim. I am sure that 
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if there should be more money than is 
needed for this purpose by the adoption 
of this amendment, that the fund will be 
wisely and judiciously administered by 
the respective States. I hope the amend- 
ment passes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 62, noes 79. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan and Mr. Bussey. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
87, noes 86. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Payments to school districts 


For an additional amount for “Payments to 
school districts,” $5,850,000. 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buspey: Page 
11, after line 8, insert: 

“Assistance for school construction 

“For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local educa- 
tional agencies in federally affected areas as 
authorized by Public Law 815, 81st Congress, 
as amended by Public Law 246, 83d Congress, 
$55 million, to remain available through 
December 31, 1954, all of which shall be avail- 
able for payments authorized by section 209 
(c) of Public Law 815, 81st Congress, as 
amended by section 2 (e) of Public Law 246, 
83d Congress: Provided, That entitlements 
shall be paid on a pro rata basis if there be 
not enough to cover all legal entitlements.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe 5 minutes are necessary for the 
explanation of this amendment, because 
it has been thoroughly discussed in gen- 
eral debate. 

I do want to say that the amendment 
has been read by the chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. MCCONNELL], as well as the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven], and both have agreed to the 
language of the amendment. 

This item was not in the original bill, 
as reported by the subcommittee and the 
full committee, due to the fact that there 
was no request from the Department for 
this money. Although we intended 
bringing this supplemental bill on the 
floor last Tuesday, it developed that 
there was a very great amount of in- 
terest, on the part of many Members, in 
this item. We thought it only fair to 
the membership of the committee, and 
the whole House, to have some hearings 
on this matter before making the final 
decision. Hearings were held last Tues- 
day afternoon. Copies of the hearings 
are available at this time at the desk, 
and anyone can read what happened at 
the hearings. 
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I think the amendment speaks for it- 
self. 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY.. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say there was no request 
from the Department for this amount? 

Mr. BUSBEY. There was no request 
in the supplemental budget that was be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

Mr. FORAND. From the Budget? 

Mr. BUSBEY. From the Budget; yes. 

Mr. FORAND. That is different from 
the Department; that is the point I am 
trying to clear up: Did the Department 
ask for it and was it cut out by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, or was it that the 
Department did not ask? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. There was no request of 
the Department to the Budget. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am informed that 
the Department of Education did not re- 
quest this money because they were in- 
structed by the Bureau of the Budget 
not to do so. 

Mr. BUSBEY. If the gentleman 
knows that, he has information that I 
personally do not have. 

Mr. LANHAM. I have the informa- 
tion but I cannot recall the names of 
the people who gave it to me. I think 
it is true. However, the gentleman can 
find out if he will investigate a little. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in favor of this amendment, 
and am glad the Committee on Appro- 
priations has offered this amendment. 
This sum of $55 million will pay no more 
than 70 percent of original entitlement. 
After hearings before the House Educa- 
tion Committee, June 1953, the House 
voted unanimously to pay these entitle- 
ments in full—$95 million. The Senate 
was reluctant to accept this amount; a 
compromise figure of $55 million was ac- 
cepted, with appropriation to be made 
during this session. ‘The above state- 
ment is in keeping with the intent and 
purpose of the law as passed by Con- 
gress, as may be found in the last para- 
graph on page 5 of report 702 of the 83d 
Congress, 1st session, as follows: 

It was the clear and expressed intent of 
Congress in enacting title II of Public Law 
815 to pay to all school districts which duly 
applied for payments, and met all the stat- 
utory requirements, the amount called for 
by the formulas set forth in the law. Many 
school districts, in reliance upon this clearly 
expressed congressional intent, have drawn 
on their own resources to go ahead with 
urgently needed school construction in ad- 
vance of the availability of Federal appro- 
priations—as the law, in fact, permitted 
and enc them to do—only to find 
that as a result of their initiative in meeting 
their school facilities needs, they were un- 
able because of reduced priority to share in 
appropriations later made available. Others 
had already bonded themselves to capacity 
by constructing schools for federally con- 
nected children prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 815 and were entitled to reim- 
bursement under the provisions of that law 
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authorizing applications for reimbursement 
in such situations. Many still have unmet 
needs for new buildings as a result of recent 
school population increases. 


The purpose of this appropriation is 
to provide the Federal Government with 
funds for meeting its responsibility for 
aiding school construction in school dis- 
tricts burdened with an increased enroll- 
ment of federally connected children 
from June 30, 1939, to June 30, 1952, ex- 
cept that no school district would receive 
reimbursement for any expenditure for 
construction of school facilities under a 
contract entered into before September 
30, 1950. 

Title II, Georgia entitlements, are as 
follows: 


1. Board of Education, Bibb 


CO aapa $361, 542. 00 

2. Douglas City Board of Edu- 
„ ECE IG NY A 

3. Marietta City Board of Edu- 
aas ASS 773, 968. 00 
4. Clayton Board of Education. 63,967.77 

5. Cobb County Board of Edu- 
—— 107, 235. 99 

6. Floyd County Board of Edu- 
A OS 321, 556. 00 

7. Liberty County Board of Ed- 
eC eeina ga 129, 164. 82 

8. Muscogee County Board of 
estilo 962, 479. 00 
9. 38. 472. 78 
— —— esata ate 2, 833, 386. 36 


FEDERAL BURDEN ON LOCAL TAXPAYER 


The opposition to the amendment 
under consideration fails to recognize 
that this action intends only to provide 
funds to carry out the provisions of the 
law. 

These provisions, in essence, are to 
relieve local taxpayers of burdens im- 
posed on local areas because of Federal 
activities. 

The weight of Federal activities should 
fall equally on all citizens of the United 
States and not on local taxpayers. I 
therefore support this amendment and 
congratulate the committee on offering 


it. 

The intent of Public Law 815 is to 
provide funds for school housing for 
children coming into a community be- 
cause of Federal impact. 

This law was conceived in bipartisan 
spirit and should be so continued. The 
school districts having claim under these 
laws should be paid without further 
delay. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is it not the 
fact that Dr. Brownell, Commissioner of 
Education, in testimony, suggested that 
it was the responsibility of his office of 
initiating a request for such funds and 
that such request is under active review 
at this time by the Department? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. The Department 
had this matter under review and study 
at the time the question came up about 
the $55 million being added in this sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

I think that is as it should be. The 
Secretary wanted to study this matter 
sufficiently to know that she was doing 
the right thing before she made her rec- 
ommendation. Unfortunately, we can- 
not tell now if there will or will not be 
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another 1954 supplemental bill before 
the end of the fiscal year. If we knew 
that there would be, I would very defi- 
nitely have preferred to await the results 
of Secretary Hobby’s study and her 
recommendations. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad to support wholeheart- 
edly the amendment just offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 
As a member of the Education and Labor 
Committee, and as a member of its sub- 
committee which recommended the ex- 
tension of the legislation under discus- 
sion today, I have been most interested 
in seeing that aid is promptly made 
available by these federally affected 
school districts. 

Like many other members, I have a 
number of these schools in my district. 
Just a few days ago a group of citizens 
from Denville Township in my home 
county of Morris, presented me with a 
petition bearing more than 2,900 signa- 
tures. They asked me for assistance in 
getting Federal funds to cover an appli- 
cation for reimbursement totaling 
$190,500, which had been approved in 
June 1952. These are commitments rec- 
ognized by law, and these legitimate 
claims need prompt consideration. 

In closing, I should like to commend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taper], the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, for the 
position which he has taken here today. 
Both he and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey] have pointed out that no 
specific request for this appropriation 
has been made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They 
are willing, nonetheless, because of the 
urgency of this situation, to support the 
amendment which we are now consider- 
ing. These funds are badly needed in 
school districts throughout the country, 
and unquestionably will be put to good 
use. 
Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Bussey]. 

Mr. Chairman, my proper support of 
legislation relating to the school con- 
struction assistance program in areas 
with substantial increases in federally 
connected school children is a matter of 
public record. It is a record well known 
by the people of my district whom I have 
the honor to serve as a Member of 
Congress. 

This original program was established 
under Public Law 815, 8ist Congress. 
Last year the program was continued 
and amended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Public Law 246, 83d Congress. 

During the closing days of the last 
session, the House-Senate conference 
committee considering this legislation 
agreed to extend for 1 year—to June 30, 
1954—the time for making appropria- 
tions under the original program, and 
authorized an appropriation of not to 
exceed $55 million to cover grants not in 
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excess of 70 percent of the remaining 
unpaid entitlements. 

The Town of Groton still has a vital 
stake in this matter in its Fitch High 
School 8-room addition construction 
project application in the amount of 
$350,244. 

Mr. S. B. Butler, superintendent of 
schools for the town of Groton, advises 
me that on a 70-percent basis the town’s 
share of approximately $245,000 will 
make possible the elimination of the 
present double shift arrangements in the 
Poquonnock bridge area. 

Last year—on February 19, 1953— 
when a similar appropriation bill was 
under consideration, I urged my col- 
leagues to provide adequate funds for 
this basic program. At that time I ana- 
lyzed in detail the very real problems of 
the town of Groton with regard to pro- 
viding proper and adequate educational 
facilities for the children of that com- 
munity. 

These same basic problems are shared 
by other towns of my State, namely, 
Waterford, East Lyme, Manchester, 
Southington, West Hartford, Windsor 
Locks, East Hartford, and Glastonbury. 
Since all of these towns had valid appli- 
cations on file as of June 30, 1952, they 
are vitally intrested in this proposed 
amendment. I urge its adoption because 
I believe it to be the proper responsibil- 
ity of Congress to honor these unpaid 
entitlements—entitlements previously 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment. 

I think it is unfortunate that many 
of our people have been so preoccupied 
with the dramatic events of modern his- 
tory that they have lost track of what is 
happening in our schools. 

Population increases during the last 
decade alone would be enough to cause 
a tremendous crisis in the Nation's school 
systems. But that is only one of the 
factors involved. 

Since the beginning of the war in 
Korea and the subsequent accelerated 
defense program, thousands of families 
have flocked to the areas around Federal 
installations and defense industrial 
plants. Some sections of the country 
were affected more than others. 

The tendency to concentrate defense 
industries in certain areas has served to 
aggravate the problem. 

Consequently, the school systems in 
those communities faced and still are 
facing an especially critical shortage of 
school-housing facilities. They have 
done the best they could under the 
burden of greatly increased enrollments. 

Clearly, the Federal Government has 
an obligation to help those communities 
whose school systems have been hard hit 
by the infiux of relocated children. That 
is why we must approve additional funds 
for school construction today. 

In Public Law 815 of the 81st Congress 
and Public Law 246 of the 83d, the 
Congress recognized that obligation. 
The Congress tried to provide financial 
assistance to those communities affected 
by defense activities. It set up standards 
of eligibility which the communities were 
required to meet before qualifying for 
this Federal school-construction aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I regard these laws as 
firm commitments by the Congress to 
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help the local communities in providing 


minimum school facilities. I do not be- 
lieve we should run out on this obligation 
to our children. 

In the majority of cases, the relocated 
children come from families without tax- 
able real estate in the new communities 
in which they have come to live for tem- 
porary periods. They are not inten- 
tional tax dodgers. It is simply that 
there is no effective machinery for mak- 
ing them contributing patrons of the 
schools which their children attend. 

This amendment is merely a move to 
carry to its completion a declared policy 
of this Congress. x 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to get this mat- 
ter as clear as possible. 

First of all, I wish to commend the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser]. The situation in which we 
find ourselves was not of his making. It 
was due to the fact that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare had 
not made a specific request under the 
$55 million authorization that we passed 
last year. That authorization was 
passed in the House, approved by the 
Senate and signed by the President. In 
other words, it is the law of the land— 
Public Law 246—that an appropriation 
of $55 million shall be made to take care 
of past entitlements authorized under 
the formula set forth in Public Law 815. 

Going back a couple of years to the 
previous legislation it was stated that 
certain areas, if they conformed to 
various standards and formulas, and so 
forth, would be entitled to a certain 
amount of money for construction, A 
large number of districts put in their ap- 
plications, which applications were ap- 
proved and authorized. Many of them 
were not paid. The total, I think, was 
approximately $98 million in applica- 
tions for entitlements which were not 
paid. We put in the bill last year, the 
extension of Public Law 815, the proviso 
that $95 million shall be paid on those 
past entitlements for construction. That 
was passed virtually unanimously in the 
House. The other body provided for no 
such back payments, but in conference 
an amount of $55 million was agreed 
upon. 

We stated that where applications had 
been in and approved and payments au- 
thorized by June 30, 1952, they should be 
paid to the extent of 70 percent of those 
authorizations. 

Now, it might be well to point out that 
while the bill was being considered last 
year the Department opposed our put- 
ting in for payment of back entitlements. 
Now we find, although that bill was 
finally passed and signed back in August 
of last year, that not a single move has 
been made by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to make any re- 
quest for payments on past entitlements, 
We said in the bill passed last year, which 
is now the law of the land, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations would have up 
until June 30 this year to take care of 
appropriating $55 million. Someone has 
argued that we ought to wait a couple 
of months longer, perhaps until June, 
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to act on the $55 million item, but there 
is great danger that it will be lost in 
the shuffle at the fiscal year end, June 30, 
1954, and therefore I think that this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] to provide 
for $55 million should be passed at this 
time. 

If there are any questions, I will be 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I asked the gentleman 
to yield just to make this observation: 
I appreciate the remarks made by my 
chairman. I concur in them heartily. 
I compliment him for keeping faith with 
the committee, with the House, and with 
the people to whom this money will go. 
They had a right to believe that it was 
a commitment, and I think nothing less 
than what we are doing should be passed 
as total good faith. The chairman has 
been very frank in his statement. He 
has discussed it with his committee fully 
and fairly. I compliment him, and I 
appreciate the position that he is taking 
in this matter. May I say this further: 
May I just again agree that the con- 
fusion that arose is not the making of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] or the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Bussey]. The Department is cer- 
tainly at fault in this matter. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I want to thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Barven] for making that clear, because 
I did not want any misunderstanding on 
this matter, because this $55 million that 
I offered the amendment on, on the bill 
before us, was not cut out of the bill by 
the subcommittee or the full Committee 
on Appropriations because we had no re- 
quest before our committee for the $55 
million or any other sum. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thought I made 
that clear, but I will also reemphasize it. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 
BEY] is correct. He is not at fault in any 
way, because no requests for past entitle- 
ments were made. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennslvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] be 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman upon his clarifying state- 
ment concerning this matter. I want at 
this time to go on record very strongly 
in favor of this amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor for his excellent statement and for 
his fair statement. I believe the chair- 
man will agree that unless this appro- 
priation goes through now, in all prob- 
ability it is all over with; it is now or 
never. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I do not know 
whether it is now or never, but I think 
it very imperative that it be passed now. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to quote something that I said in debate 
last year: 

Congress has demonstrated by an over- 
whelming majority the recognition of a Fed- 
eral obligation to those local areas finan- 
cially affected by the acquisition of property 
and the influx of thousands of additional 
schoolchildren. The committee unanimous- 
ly believes that a moral obligation exists in 
that respect and therefore authorizes a total 


of $95 million to take care of previous obli- 
gations. 


I had that feeling about the $95 mil- 
lion; so did this House, but because the 
other body provided nothing, we agreed 
to 70 percent of the unpaid obligations, 
or a figure of $55 million. So I think the 
approval of this amendment in the 
amount of $55 million is amply justified. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will we get only 
tA percent of what was originally agreed 


Mr. McCONNELL. We authorized last 
year, coming out of the final conference, 
70 percent of the unpaid obligations on 
past entitlements to be the amount that 
would be paid. That is the amount, $55 
million, for which we are asking appro- 
priations. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I thank the gentle- 
man, because I think it is a moral obli- 
gation and we ought to take care of it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. But that 70 percent was 
a compromise, taking into consideration 
what we call minimum standards, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Not entirely, I will 
say to the gentleman from Illinois. Some 
of it was this. As you take care of some 
unhoused children, under the new re- 
quests, you probably would cut out the 
need for a certain percentage of past 
entitlements where construction had not 
been fully completed. 

Mr. BUSBEY. That does not mean 
that some communities are only going to 
get 70 percent of what they spent on 
their school buildings. 

Mr. McCONNELL. No; but they will 
receive only 70 percent of the unpaid en- 
titlements which have been approved or 
authorized as of June 30, 1952. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. But that only applies to 
70 percent on the balance remaining. 
That is, if they had distributed $100,000 
overall and had received only $40,000, 
they would now receive 70 percent of the 
$60,000. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. They would re- 
ceive 70 percent of the unpaid entitle- 
ments, whatever that happened to be. 
My understanding is that in considering 
the unpaid entitlements the Department 
would take into account amounts that 
had been paid previously on those same 
entitlements. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. ToLLerson], the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON], the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Oakman], the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIOTT], and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. MILLER] may extend 
their remarks at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 
BEY], which would appropriate $55 mil- 
lion additional school construction funds 
for assistance to those school districts 
which have qualified for assistance under 
Public Law 815 of the 8lst Congress. 
Under that law many school districts 
filed applications for assistance and were 
awarded entitlements in those instances 
where they met the criteria fixed by the 
law. 

To date a majority of those schools 
have received financial assistance from 
the Federal Government under appro- 
priations heretofore made. Other 
schools have not received help, although 
entitled to it, simply. because Congress 
has not appropriated sufficient funds to 
do so. This amendment seeks to take 
care of those schools, at least to the ex- 
tent which is authorized by existing law. 

In my opinion, the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to recognize its obligation to 
the schools which have not received help 
under their entitlements given them pur- 
suant to Public Law 815, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment that has been offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 
BEY] providing $55 million to carry out 
the purposes of Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, chapter 995, 2d session, for the 
construction of school facilities in areas 
affected by Federal activities, is highly 
necessary. 

Public Law 815 was adopted by Con- 
gress in recognition of the impact which 
certain Federal activities have had on 
the school-construction needs in the 
areas in which such Federal activities 
have been carried on. In that legisla- 
tion Congress declared it to be the public 
policy of the United States to bear the 
cost of constructing school facilities in 
such areas in the manner and to the ex- 
tent provided in the legislation. 

In full expectation that such would be 
the policy of the United States, arrange- 
ments were made by many local commu- 
nities coming within the provisions of 
the bill. They fully expected to receive 
the financial aid intended. Applica- 
tions were accordingly filed. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to fulfill the 
obligations that have thus been created 
and for which the financial aid expect- 
ed has not been received. The amend- 
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ment is most meritorious and should be 
adopted. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my wholehearted support to the 
amendment of my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BENNETT]. 

During the transition from our war- 
time to a peacetime economy it is inev- 
itable that economic adjustments take 
place. It is impossible to make this shift 
without temporarily experiencing some 
unemployment. All branches of Gov- 
ernment should surely cooperate to the 
fullest in making this transition as 
painless as humanly possible. 

One of the more important phases of 
this program is the prompt and regular 
payment of all unemployment compensa- 
tion claims. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan is important 
and necessary for this purpose. The 
people of Michigan, the employees, the 
employers, and all levels of government 
in Michigan have united in asking the 
Congress to provide this needed assist- 
ance now. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my fellow Mem- 
bers of the House to support the pleas 
of our people and to vote for the passage 
of the Bennett amendment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Busbey amendment to 
provide $55 million to cover entitlement 
earned by impacted school districts un- 
der the terms of Public Law 815, as 
amended. 

There is no reason, certainly no good 
reason, why this appropriation should 
not be made at this time. Asa matter of 
fact, it is already greatly delayed. Sev- 
eral millions of dollars for Alabama’s 
schools are included in this appro- 
priation. 

Now, I wish to turn to the plight of 
our schools in general. In 1951 Hamon, 
in an article in School Life, estimated 
that 600,000 public school classrooms 
would be needed during the next 7 years. 
If this estimate was correct, our country 
would need in the neighborhood of $20 
billion to furnish this generation of 
schoolchildren with adequate school- 
room facilities. As far back as 1943 the 
National Resources Planning Board esti- 
mated that an expenditure of a billion 
dollars a year for 10 years would be nec- 
essary to eliminate deficiencies in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school 
housing. 

The generation of children now in and 
entering the public schools needs not 
only seating space but it needs libraries, 
gymnasiums, shops, music, art, drama 
rooms, lunchrooms, libraries, and other 
related facilities. 

We are living in the age of the atom, 
in the day of the frightening explosion 
of hydrogen, in the day of bacteriological 
developments, which threaten to erase 
mankind from the face of the earth. 

We are living in a day when a devel- 
oped, a trained, and educated intelli- 
gence is more sorely needed than at any 
time in the history of the world. 

In the face of these things how can we 
overlook, or neglect, or pass by on the 
other side the need of our public schools? 

Here are some figures that speak for 
themselves: 66 percent of the public 
high schools of America do not have 
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medical suites; 43 percent do not have 
cafeterias; 17 percent do not have audi- 
toriums; 11 percent do not have gym- 
nasiums; shame that 22 percent do not 
have libraries; 59 percent do not have 
art rooms; 33 percent do not have music 
rooms; 18 percent do not have science 
rooms; 12 percent do not have shops; 15 
percent do not have homemaking rooms; 
24 percent do not have business educa- 
tion rooms. 

I submit to the House of Representa- 
tives that the time has arrived that we 
must do something to improve America’s 
schools. 

A Federal aid bill, providing funds to 
the States and local communities for the 
construction of schoolhouses, is imme- 
diately justified. I trust this Congress 
will give this problem its immediate 
attention. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to support the amendment. 
There has been a lot of discussion and 
some conjecture as to why this amend- 
ment is desirable and necessary. As I 
said on the floor of the House when a 
similar bill was before us in the last 
session, Congress has committed the 
United States Government to contribute. 
to the expense of housing and educating 
the pupils of those school districts that 
have been impacted because of Federal 
defense activities. In honor, this Con- 
gress has no alternative but to pass this 
amendment and thereby to keep what 
amounts to the plighted word of the 
United States Government. 

Why the necessary amount was not 
made a part of the bill as brought to the 
floor by the committee, whether it was 
deliberately omitted, or whether it was 
an oversight, is of no importance so far 
as the people affected are concerned, 
The fact remains that the passage of this 
amendment will correct the omission 
and I intend to support the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know yet that 
anyone has given the reason why this 
request has not heretofore been made to 
the Congress. There is only one reason 
why the request was not made to Con- 
gress before today and that lies in the 
old Federal Security Administration 
itself. 

As the chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor said just now— 
and I remember reading his testimony 
of last July when this bill was amended 
and extended by a unanimous vote of 
this Congress—the Congress had on 
more than one occasion demonstrated 
by overwhelming majorities that they 
were for this law and for appropriations 
to back up the law. 

I have always maintained, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
that when Congress by a unanimous vote 
authorizes an expenditure or an appro- 
priation of a sum such as this $55 mil- 
lion, the amount we have under con- 
sideration today, it is then mandatory 
upon the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to pay some attention to the 
will of Congress. In this particular case 
the executive branch of the Government 
paid little attention to that unanimous 
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vote of last July until about 2 weeks 
ago. How many times the Department 
of Education recommended it to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I do not know; I am referring 
to this appropriation of $55 million. I 
know that on two occasions it was rec- 
ommended, but no action was taken. 

To the best of my knowledge and in- 
formation, up to this point, nothing was 
going to be done about it until last Fri- 
day or until the latter part of February, 
when the people from the Department 
of Education appeared before our sub- 
committee and requested a supplemental 
of $5,800,000 under Public Law 874. It 
was then that we started asking ques- 
tions about the unpaid obligations of the 
Federal Government to these school dis- 
tricts, to the tune of $55 million, and 
about the necessary amount of money 
to be budgeted and appropriated to meet 
all of the applications, eligible for pay- 
ment under the new act, Public Law 815. 
They told us at that time it would 
amount to $58 million in new money over 
the $40 million that is being recom- 
mended in the regular appropriation 
pill for the construction of new projects 
under the law as the Congress extended 
the law last July by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I think the gen- 
tleman ought to be commended for call- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
committee, to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
iMr. Taser], our chairman, and to the 
House. The gentleman was the first 
man that called it to our attention. All 
of us from the States affected—and most 
of the States are affected—are grateful 
to the gentleman for doing so. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I have no fault to find with anybody 
on this side of the aisle at all or in the 
Congress itself. The fault does not lie 
in the House of Representatives because 
it extended this act last July by unani- 
mous vote. The people downtown abso- 
lutely refused to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget and ask for one dime of this 
money. 

When this bill was passed, as I remem- 
ber it, back in 1950, there were no poli- 
tics in the bill at all. When it was again 
passed, as I read the Recorp, on July 8 
of last year, there were no politics in it, 
and I do not want to see any politics in it 
today. 

I have an amendment I intended to 
offer that I told the full Committee on 
Appropriations on last Friday I was going 
to offer that would amount to $113 mil- 
lion, of which $55 million would be avail- 
able for payments authorized by section 
209 (c) of the public law which you have 
under discussion today. So, in order to 
keep politics out of education in our 
country—and I think we should keep 
politics out of it and not play politics 
with the school kids of this country—I 
have agreed to go along with my dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey], on this $55 
million, with the understanding that we 
give serious consideration to the other 
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$58 million which we have been told by 
people in the Department of Education 
is owed or will be owed under the appli- 
cations that were received as of last 
November. 

(On request of Mr. Cannon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr.. FOGARTY was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am going to sup- 
port the amendment offered by my chair- 
man [Mr. Bussey] for $55 million. 
However, I say to the Members of this 
House that when sometime after the 
Easter recess we appear before you with 
our regular appropriation bill for the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
I will offer an amendment that will be 
justified. One that will meet 100 per- 
cent of the eligible applicants under the 
law as amended last year in Public Law 
815, so that they will have the money 
available starting July 1 to build the 
buildings that are needed at the present 
time and to give to these children in the 
federally impacted areas decent educa- 
tional facilities, that they do not now 
have in this country. I hope by the 
demonstration here this afternoon, that 
we are taking politics out of education. 
I hope that when this Congress by an 
overwhelming vote, whether it be on 
education or anything else, speaks with 
a unanimous voice, or as I said, by an 
overwhelming vote, the people in our 
executive departments will pay some at- 
tention to the will and intent of the 
Congress. I believe that is their job 
and their responsibility. I hope this 
afternoon will be an example to them to 
pay some attention to the Congress in 
the future. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I compliment the 
gentleman and the committee for the 
splendid thing that has been done here 
today. I want you to know I am ex- 
tremely grateful because I just do not 
know how some of my small counties 
that have suffered so much from the 
military impact could have possibly 
operated. I am particularly gratified 
to know the gentleman will pursue this 
matter further, and that sometime in 
April the gentleman is going to renew his 
request for this other money. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to add my 
commendation to that extended to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island by the 
gentleman from Georgia. I raised with 
the gentleman from Rhode Island the 
question of seeing that this amendment 
provides or make these funds available 
until used. I understood that agreement 
had been reached that they would con- 
tinue available until January 1956. Is 
the gentleman assured that that will be 
ample time to actually put into the 
process and make available these funds 
so that they will carry out the purpose, 
or is there any question in the gentle- 
man’s mind as to whether the availabil- 
ity of these funds should be for an in- 
definite period? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot speak for 
the Department of Education, but I 
would think that between now and 
January 1, they could examine every ap- 
plication and make sure they were en- 
titled to this money. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi I am informed 
these applications or requests have been 
on file since about the middle of 1952. 
They have been reviewed and inspected 
and certified, and have been ready for 
action for several months. I think the 
Department will do the wise thing in re- 
checking to see that the entitlements are 
correct and that some of the projects 
that may be for one reason or another 
discontinued will be given the proper 
consideration. But in view of that fact, 
and in view of the fact that it is now 
almost April 1, I agree with the gentle- 
man that it did not look as if there was 
time enough to let it go until July 1. I 
do think January 1 is ample time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. WILSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of California. On this 
question of past entitlements, is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that each 
school district with entitlement will get 
approximately 70 percent of the entitle- 
ment, or will some 70 percent of those 
districts with entitlements get full pay- 
ment on their entitlement? Does the 
gentleman have any understanding 
about that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. This $55 million will 
be paid on a prorata basis to the school 
districts with entitlements. 

Mr. WILSON of California. It will 
be paid on a prorata basis to each 
district with entitlement? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes, that is clearly set 
out in the law. 

Mr. WILSON of California. I wanted 
to get that clear in the Recorp to show 
that it is the intent of the Congress that 
that percentage would be paid to each 
school district with entitlement. 

Mr. BARDEN. It will be prorated. 
That is part of the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with the amendment 
which has been recommended by the 
committee, I am hopeful that there will 
be sufficient funds to adequately care for 
those situations to which, as has been 
pointed out by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Congress has given its 
emphatic approval. The Malden School 
District has been carrying an enormous 
burden during the past several years as 
a result of a situation which Congress 
intended should be relieved through leg- 
islation approved in this House by a 
practically unanimous vote. Yet only 
recently has this area been considered as 
eligible for Federal funds for mainte- 
nance and operation and is still await- 
ing executive approval for it to become 
eligible for construction funds, 
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I am including with my remarks copy 
of a letter under date of November 3, 
1953, to Mr. Samuel Brownell, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
which shows the history and status of 
the Malden, Missouri, Air Base which is 
presently and for the past few years been 
used as a training base for NATO stu- 
dents. This letter also points out the 
heavy burden placed on the public- 
school organization in that community. 
I am informed by Mr. W. I. Myers, su- 
perintendent of the Malden public 
schools that— 


There has been an increase of 199 average 
daily attendance of school children in the 
Malden Public Schools due to the activities 
of this training program. In 1950-51, be- 
fore reactivation of the Malden Air Base, this 
school had an average daily attendance of 
980.1, and now the average daily attendance 
is 1,179, showing the increase of 199 average 
daily attendance. 

In addition to this large increase of school 
children, which has placed a severe financial 
burden on the school district, this area has 
also been greatly affected by the serious 
drought condition existent for the past 2 
years. This is predominantly a farming area, 
and the drought has created an acute unem- 
ployment situation. Business prosperity in 
this area mainly depends upon agricultural 
conditions. 

The air-training at the airbase 
has given some relief to this unemployment 
situation, but not enough to offset the con- 
ditions, 

As a result of this areawide unemploy- 
ment the school revenue from local sources 
has been greatly impaired. 

Due to these conditions we feel that the 
vicinity of the Malden Air Base should be 
considered a critical defense area. 

We have applied for emergency aid every 
year for the past 3 years, but at this time 
have not definitely been declared eligible for 
emergency financial aid. 


As stated above, I have been assured 
that the Malden school has been ap- 
proved and is eligible for some Federal 
aid for maintenance and operation which 
is to be advanced within the next few 
days. At this point I include the letter 
to Mr. Brownell setting forth the condi- 
tions under which I believe it should 
undoubtedly be approved for construc- 


tion aid: 
NOVEMBER 3, 1953. 
Mr. SAMUEL BROWNELL, 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Re status of Malden Air Base. 

Dear Str: The Malden Air Base operated 
as a United States Army Air Force Field dur- 
ing World War II. The land was acquired 
by the Government in 1942, and the Air Force 
started preflight operations in that year. 
At the close of World War II, the base was 
declared surplus property and turned over 
to the War Assets Administration. At that 
time, h the State Department of 
Education and the United States Office of 
Education, the Malden School District filed 
an application for the facilities suitable for 
educational p It was necessary to 
acquire additional facilities to care for the 
additional children living in the 250 housing 
units at the airbase. 

Mr. Frank K. Reid, field representative of 
the United States Office of Education, came 
to Malden, June 15, 1947, from Topeka, Kans, 
Mr. Reid approved the facilities applied for, 
as being suitable for educational purposes, 
and recommended that they be included in 
the city’s application for the airbase. 
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The city of Malden acquired the Malden 
Air Base as surplus property from the War 
Assets Administration in 1948, as a municipal 
air field under the supervision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, and turned over to 
the Malden School District No. C-11 those 
buildings suitable for school purposes. The 
Malden School District used these facilities 
until the airbase was reactivated in 1951, 
when these facilities had to be given up to 
make room for the NATO training program. 
The children from the base now have to be 
transported to the central school in Malden, 
which is overtaxing our school housing fa- 
cilities. 

As a result of Anderson air activities per- 
sonnel and Army personnel, we have enrolled 
150 additional students in the 1951-52 school 
year, 300 additional students in the 1952-53 
school year, and expect an increase of that 
number for the 1953-54 school year in addi- 
tion to our regular enroliment. This not 
only overtaxes housing facilities, but places 
a heavy burden on school finances, as from 
6 to 10 additional teachers have had to be 
added to our elementary teaching staff. The 
only financial aid we receive is State aid, 
which amounts to about $77 per child. Per 
capita cost per child is $186, therefore there 
is a deficit of $109 per child. During the 
1952-53 school year, the extra cost to the 
district of educating the 300 children 
amounted to $32,700, which has to be borne 
by the school district. The airbase with its 
evaluation of $2 million, at our school tax 
rate of 3.10, would amount to $62,000 in 
taxes. However, the base is declared tax- 
free, therefore the school district realizes no 
income from taxes on this property, and yet 
we must educate these children at the ex- 
pense of the people of the local community. 

In the fall of 1952, the Malden School Dis- 
trict was declared ineligible for emergency 
building aid (Public Law 815) and ineligible 
for current expenses aid (Public Law 874), 
by the United States Office of Education, be- 
cause the Malden Air Base was declared out- 
side the status of Federal property. Since 
the revision of these two bills, we are asking 
that you again review and reconsider the 
eligibility of our school for aid under these 
provisions, 

The bills H. R. 6049 and H. R. 6078 have 
been passed by the 83d Congress and ap- 
proved by President Eisenhower. Members 
of Congress regarded this legislation merely 
as a provision for Federal payment of an 
obligation, Federal shouldering of a part of 
the financial burden placed upon certain 
communities by Federal activities, or a form 
of Federal payment in lieu of revenue lost 
to the communities from Federal ownership 
of property. 

Public Law 246 adds to Public Law 815 a 
new title III, the purpose of which is “to 
provide assistance for the construction of 
urgently needed minimum school facilities in 
school districts which, since the school year 
1951-52, have had substantial increases in 
school membership as a result of new or in- 
creased Federal activities.” 

Public Law 248, amending Public Law 874 
of the 8lst Congress, extends through the 
fiscal year 1956 the Federal program of finan- 
cial aid for the operation of schools in dis- 
tricts especially affected by Federal activities. 

A change which became effective July 1, 
1953, is a provision that defines Federal prop- 
erty so as to include properties owned by the 
United States and leased to a private con- 
tractor, even though the contractor's lease- 
held interest is subject to local taxation 
under State law. 

Public Law 248 makes changes in provi- 
sions under Public Law 874 for the educa- 
tion of children who reside on Federal prop- 
erty for whose education local tax revenues 
may not be expended or for whom no local 
education agency is able to provide suitable 
free public education. In such cases the 


Federal Government provides education di- 
rectly through schools located on Federal 
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bases under Federal supervision or under con- 
tract with a local agency. The changes in 
the law are directed toward clarification of 
the relevant responsibilities of the Commis- 
sioner of Education or of the local contract- 
ing agency. 

The Congress has appropriated $66,500,000 
for payments under Public Law 874, as 
amended, in the current fiscal year 1954, i 

During the past 2 school years, the 
Malden School District has educated these 
children, which are a result of Federal activi- 
ties. However, the district cannot continue 
to do this, as you can readily see. There 
must be some means of securing aid if we are 
to survive. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. I. Myers, 

Superintendent, Malden Public Schools, 

Authorized Representative To Apply 
jor Federal Aid, 

(Copies to Mr. J. L. Watson, field rep- 
resentative, United States Office of Educa- 
tion; Mr. H. Kenneth Kirchner, assistant 
commissioner, State department of educa- 
tion.) 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to join those who have com- 
mended the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey] and the members of his sub- 
committee in providing the additional 
funds necessary to cover the applications 
of school districts for construction funds 
under past entitlement. The Congress 
created this obligation and the funds 
should be provided. 

However, I am also interested in the 
assurances which have been given that 
in the regular appropriation bill, pro- 
viding funds for the next fiscal year, the 
Committee will give every consideration 
to providing funds necessary to cover 
those applications of school districts af- 
fected by Federal facilities under present 
entitlement. From what I understand 
here, the Committee will give considera- 
tion to providing approximately $58 mil- 
lion at that time. 

In the congressional district which 
I am privileged to represent, the San 
Marcos Scnool District, of San Marcos, 
Tex., is attempting to provide educa- 
tional facilities to the children who are 
in San Marcos as a result of Gary Air 
Force Base, a splendid arm of our Air 
Force. San Marcos Independent School 
District has an application pending for 
funds which will provide construction of 
sorely needed additional space for these 
children. I am assured that if this 
amount is provided, the application of 
the San Marcos School District will be 
taken care of. 

For this reason I appreciate the assur- 
ances which have been given, and I hope 
that the necessary funds will be pro- 
vided in the bill which the Committee 
expects out in the near future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded reading the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Morano, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8481) making supplemental 
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appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a report on the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON reserved all points of 
order on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think the mem- 
bership would be interested in knowing 
what we may expect next week. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday we will take up the independent 
offices appropriation bill for which ar- 
rangement has just been made for filing 
of the report by tomorrow midnight. 
General debate will continue throughout 
Monday. 

On Tuesday we will continue consid- 
eration of that bill, reading it for amend- 
ment, and expect to bring the matter 
to final passage on Tuesday. 

Wednesday we are hopeful that H. R. 
7839, the Housing Act of 1954, will be 
ready from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. If so we will take 
that up on Wednesday. I do not know 
how long will be required to conclude 
consideration of the matter. 

Consideration of that measure and the 
others that I shall name will continue on 
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through Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day of next week. 

We are also hopeful there will be re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee 
what I choose to call an antitraitor bill, 
having to do with the making of certain 
evidence admissible in certain prosecu~ 
tions. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is the so-called 
wiretapping bill? 

Mr. HALLECK. Some call it the wire- 
tapping bill, but I call it the antitraitor 
bill. It just provides for making certain 
evidence admissible in criminal prosecu- 
tions involving the security of the 
country. 

The other bills are: 

S. 984, providing for a judicial review 
of Tax Court decisions. 

H. R. 2556, having to do with extradi- 
tion to occupied countries. 

H. R. 569, from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, to impound mail 
in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


Mr. ARENDS, for the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT], submitted a con- 
ference report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 5337) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes. 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, inabil- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to cope with the infiltration of well- 
managed railroads by self-interested 
stockholder groups makes it clear that 
something must be done to give ICC ade- 
quate investigating power. 

The Commerce Commission is the old- 
est Federal board in existence. Yet its 
power to deal from the beginning with 
questionable management situations is 
strictly limited. Its freedom to initiate 
action should be on the same judicial 
footing as that of the Federal Power 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration Board, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, and others which 
are free to investigate a complaint of 
interested parties or upon their own 
motion. 

The present weakness of the Com- 
merce Act is shown by ICC Chairman J. 
Monroe Johnson's plea of “no authority” 
when asked to examine the dual interest 
of Patrick B. McGinnis, of New York, 
and others in two large competing sys- 
tems, Central of Georgia and Norfolk 
Southern. 

It is contended that McGinnis and his 
associates unlawfully dictated the man- 
agement and operation policy of these 
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two railroads for nearly a year and that 
they are still dictating them through 
officer and director replacements of their 
own choosing. There is no secret as to 
the ambition of the McGinnis group to 
extend its railroad domination through 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
by ousting the management of President 
F. C. Dumaine, Jr., in the present widely 
publicized proxy fight. 

As a Member of Congress, I am deter- 
mined to do whatever I can to insure 
good and honest transportation service 
for the people of New England. I am 
aroused by the possibility that the New 
Haven Railroad’s return to solvency and 
good service may be imperiled and am 
alerted by a fight which seems to have 
been begun by outside capitalists for no 
purpose other than to evaluate dividend 
payments at the sacrifice of public pa- 
tronage and esteem. 

To all who have read the ICC report 
on the affairs of Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road under McGinnis management, it is 
clear that the Commerce Commission 
does not think much of the McGinnis 
group. This Commission document, is- 
sued February 1, 1954, fairly bristles with 
condemnation. 

The ICC needs help to make such find- 
ings effective against the reports of such 
conduct at the expense of other rail- 
roads. It needs to be authorized to act 
as FCC would act on the renewal appli- 
cation of an unworthy group, seeking to 
gain control of radio or to do what the 
CAB has often done to restrain an unfit 
operator from continuing to manage air- 
carrier service against the public interest. 

To give ICC similar powers where rail- 
roads are concerned, its investigative and 
administrative authority must be ex- 
tended by amendment of the Commerce 
Act. Iam presenting a bill in the House 
which will do this, an exact duplicate of 
which is being introduced at the same 
time in the Senate by Senator Green, of 
Rhode Island. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CRUMPACKER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 30 minutes on Tuesday next, follow- 
ing the legislative program and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have until 
Sunday midnight to file a report on the 
bill H. R. 7839. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SIGNING OF ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
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any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
following the remarks of Mr. GATHINGs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. KINd of California (at the request 
of Mr. BoLLING) and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mrs. SuLLIvax and to include a letter. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia and to include a 
statement by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Lantarr] made this morning 
before the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mr. Mappen and to include a statement 
he made this morning before the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DonveEro to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and include 
a telegram. 

Mr. Cool (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Missouri) to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. LAN HAM to revise and extend his 
remarks in Committee on the Bennett 
amendment and include a letter. 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RoosEvELT (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney). 

Mr. Barretr (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney). 

Mr. Rasavut to extend his remarks fol- 
lowing those of Mr. DonpERo in Commit- 
tee and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Dove (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) to revise and extend his re- 
marks in and out of Committee and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Scott in two instances and to in- 
clude an editorial. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5632. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the Camp Butner 
Military Reservation, N. C., to the State of 
North Carolina. 


THE THREAT OF JUDICIAL 
LAWMAKING 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 


Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, after 
reversing itself 32 times within the past 
16 years the Supreme Court of the United 
States could not be expected to receive 
the plaudits and commendation of the 
American people. The decisions of the 
Court formerly were legend; they were 
sacrosanct. Our citizens had the right 
to rely upon the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as being precedents. Men were 
chosen for membership on this high 
tribunal on the basis of ability and for 
their standing and reputation as able 
practitioners of the law. Unfortunately 
this system was changed in the thirties 
by the then Chief Executive, who sought 
to impose his will upon the Court and 
called its members “nine old men.” 
Legislation was introduced in the Con- 
gress to pack the Court by increasing its 
size. These bills failed of enactment 
and, as a result, scorn and contempt was 
cast at those legislators of both Houses 
who possessed the patriotism and forti- 
tude to oppose the court-packing pro- 
posal. 

The case was carried to the people in 
several States and in each instance the 
constituents of these servants of the 
people approved their actions. The 
people in those States desired to main- 
tain the time-honored system of checks 
and balances—the separation of powers 
of the three departments of Govern- 
ment. It was their conviction that the 
High Court should not be subservient to 
any Chief Executive. They felt that 
judicial appointments should not be 
made to carry out any President’s 
scheme, plan or philosophy of Govern- 
ment, as it would destroy the prestige of 
the law and courts alike. 

It is not within the province of the 
Supreme Court to write opinions which 
would amend the Constitution of the 
United States. The Supreme Court can 
construe the Constitution; it can inter- 
pret the Constitution, but it does not 
have the power to amend it. The ma- 
chinery has been set up in the Constitu- 
tion itself providing a definite manner of 
amending the Constitution; the people 
themselves have a voice in any such 
amendment. 

On June 18, 1953, the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Davis], and on March 15, 
1954, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wii.taMs], inserted as part of their 
remarks a list of overruling cases and 
a list of overruled cases in which the 
Supreme Court overruled time-honored 
law from the present day to a period as 
far back as 95 years. The present court 
has so consistently struck down estab- 
lished law and set up different guide- 
posts in their stead that members of 
the Supreme Court itself have bitterly 
assailed such practice. Mr. Justice Rob- 
erts, in the case of Smith v. Allwright, 
et al. (321 U. S. 649), had this to say on 
page 669, and I quote: 

The reason for my concern is that the 
instant decision overruling one announced 
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about 9 years ago tends to bring adjudica- 
tions of this tribunal into the same class 
as a restricted railroad ticket, “good for this 
day and train only.” 


The legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment should have the full power to 
make the laws and not the judiciary 
department. The Supreme Court as now 
constituted has brazenly attempted to 
change our laws through the process of 
court legislation, or judicial law. 

The Supreme Court’s racial segrega- 
tion decision in our public schools is 
awaited with great concern and may be 
handed down at an early date. It will 
be one of the most significant decisions 
of the Court in many decades. The 
cases to be decided originated in South 
Carolina, Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, and Kansas. The 
question of whether racial segregation 
in the public schools, mostly at the grade 
level, would in itself abrogate the 14th 
amendment. 

In 1896 the case of Plessy against Fer- 
guson was decided. In that case the 
Court held that the statute of Louisiana, 
acts of 1890, No. 111, requiring that rail- 
way companies provide equal but sepa- 
rate accommodations for both the white 
and colored races, and further that no 
person shall occupy “seats in coaches 
other than the ones assigned to them, on 
account of the race they belong to,” and 
conferring upon train officers the power 
to refuse to carry passengers who would 
not occupy the coach to which they were 
assigned and exempting the railway 
company from liability for such refusal 
are not in conflict with the provisions 
either of the 13th amendment or of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. I quote from a 
part of the opinion of the Court since 
it touched upon the matter of establish- 
ing separate schools for white and 
colored children: 

The object of the amendment was un- 
doubtedly to enforce the absolute equality 
of the two races before the law, but in the 
nature of things it could not have been in- 
tended to abolish distinctions based upon 
color, or to enforce social, as distinguished 
from political equality, or a commingling 
of the two races upon terms unsatisfactory 
to either. Laws permitting, or even requir- 
ing, their separation in places where they 
are liable to be brought into contact do not 
necessarily imply the inferiority of either 
race to the other, and have been generally, 
if not universally, recognized as within the 
competency of the State legislatures in the 
exercise of their police power. The most 
common instance of this is connected with 
the establishment of separate schools for 
white and colored children, which has been 
held to be a valid exercise of the legislative 
power even by courts of States where the 
political rights of the colored race have been 
longest and most earnestly enforced. 


In Gong Lum et al. v. Rice et al. (275 
U. S. 78), the Court said: 

The right and power of the State to regu- 
late the method of providing for the educa- 
tion of its youth at public expense is clear. 


Citing Cumming v. Richmond County 
Board of Education (175 U. S. 528, 545), 
Mr. Justice Harlan, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court in that case, said: 

Under the circumstances disclosed, we can- 
not say that this action of the State court 
was, within the meaning of the 14th amend- 
ment, a denial by the State to the plaintiffs 
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and to those associated with them of the 
equal protection of the laws, or of any privi- 
leges belonging to them as citizens of the 
United States. We may add that while all 
admit that the benefits and burdens of pub- 
lic taxation must be shared by citizens with- 
out discrimination against any class on ac- 
count of their race, the education of the 
people in schools maintained by State taxa- 
tion is a matter belonging to the respective 
States, and any interference on the part of 
Federal authority with the management of 
such schools cannot be justified except in 
the case of a clear and unmistakable dis- 
regard of rights secured by the supreme law 
of the land. 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., and eight other members of his staff 
filed a brief urging the Court to overrule 
the cases that have consistently held 
that “separate and equal facilities satis- 
fied all constitutional requirements” and 
to hold that segregation is unlawful. 
The Justice Department is taking up the 
torch of one group of citizens even 
though such position it takes totally dis- 
regards the many previous decisions of 
the Court on the question at issue. 

It is a mammoth undertaking for pub- 
lic schools to offer equal facilities to 
white and Negro races. In the State of 
Arkansas every effort is being made to 
give all pupils the highest type of educa- 
tional advantages. I quote from a news 
release from the State board of educa- 
tion written by Commissioner A. W. 
Ford in this regard: 

Schools in Arkansas are the best in our 
history. This does not imply that we do not 
have many problems. But it does indicate 
that significant progress is being made in 
public education. 

Ninety-eight percent of pupils, both white 
and Negro, are attending school 9 months 
this year. Our transportation system is one 
of the best. The school-lunch program ranks 
with the best in the Nation. Millions have 
been spent in recent years for new buildings 
and equipment. Our teachers are the best 
in our history. This is shown by the con- 
stant improvement in teacher preparation. 

Many other improvements could be noted. 
The morale of the school people has defi- 
nitely improved. 

We will continue to have problems. But 
we should be thankful for living in a coun- 
try where we can have problems and where 
we are privileged to work on these problems 
in our own way. 


I have received some letters from emi- 
nent Arkansas educational leaders with 
respect to the manner in which school 
districts are now being operated in vari- 
ous cities of my district. These school 
leaders are superintendents of schools 
in which an appreciable percent of pu- 
pils in such districts attend the colored 
schools. 

I have a letter from Superintendent 
J. E. Harris, of the Marvell Public 
Schools, Marvell, Ark., and I quote from 
his letter as follows: 


MARVELL PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Marvell, Ark., February 27, 1954. 
The Honorable E. C. GaTHINGs, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear “Took”: I have your letter of Feb- 
ruary 24 before me and I am happy to be 
able to help you in submitting the follow- 
ing information as per your request: 

1. Our district schools, according to the 
1952-53 records, could only operate three 
months on tax funds paid by Negroes in our 
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2. The district assumes a total expense of 
$78,500 per year to operate Negro schools in 
this district. 

3. Our expenditures for transportation of 
Negro pupils last year was $10,000. 

4. About 90 percent of the operating funds 
spent on Negro schools is borne by whites. 

5. The personal property assessment, less 
utilities, in our district is broken down as 
follows: White—$685,125; colored—$230,700. 

If I can be of further service to you, please 
feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Harris, 
Superintendent. 


The next letter that I would like to 
make a part of my remarks is from Su- 
perintendent O. M. Shultz, Jr., of Wil- 
son public schools, Wilson, Ark., and I 
quote: 

WILSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Wilson, Ark., March 3, 1954. 
Mr. E. C. GATHINGs, 
Congress of United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Gatuines: Regarding yours of 
February 24, I have done my best to secure 
accurate answers for you. 

1. Our school district could not operate 
1 day on tax funds paid by Negroes in our 
district. The total assessed valuation of the 
Wilson School District is $2,368,237. Our tax 
assessor estimates the real estate owned by 
Negroes in our district would be assessed 
around $4,000 and the personal property 
around $13,439.30. The real-estate estimate 
is rather accurate, due to the fact that we 
took land ownership plots in arriving at this 
estimate. The personal-property estimate 
Was arrived at by taking 2 percent of per- 
sonal-property valuation of the school dis- 
trict, which the assessor thought to be about 
right. The only way that we could arrive 
at an accurate figure would be to go through 
every personal property assessment sheet. 
The real-estate assessments do not show 
whether they belong to Negro or white. 

2. During the 1952-53 school year, $40,- 
271.25 was spent in operation of Negro 
schools. You understand, of course, that 
only a part of the money for operation of 
schools comes from local revenue. 

3. In the 1952-53 school year, it cost $4,300 
to transport the Negro pupils of this dis- 
trict. This figure includes only actual ex- 
penditure. In other words, no depreciation 
or capital outlay on buses is figured 

4. The colored people of our district bear 
less than 1 percent of expense of local taxes 
in the Wilson School District. 

5. According to our audit, the following 
figures give the per-pupil cost of Negroes and 
whites for the 1952-53 school year: 


White high-school cost per pupil... $277.33 
White elementary-school cost per 


— eee 140. 83 
Negro high-school cost per pupil... 789. 79 
Negro elementary-school cost per 
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It is my hope that the above information 
will be of some value to you. If I can be of 
further help, do not hesitate to call me. 

Respectfully yours, 
O. M. SHULTZ, Jr., 
Superintendent, Wilson Schools. 


I include a letter from Superintendent 
A. L. Whitten, of the Marianna public 
schools, Marianna, Ark.: 

MARIANNA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Marianna, Ark., March 8, 1954. 
The Honorable E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Took: I was glad to get your letter 
of February 24, in which you were asking 
about expenses for our Negro schools. 

We have about 1,400 Negroes and 1,200 
white students in our district. We employ 
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41 teachers of each race, Our white teach- 
ers have higher qualifications in general than 
the Negroes and receive about $380 a year 
more 

I should think that the local tax paid by 
Negroes would operate our entire district for 
4 or 5 weeks. 

You asked about the amount of money 
spent to operate Negro schools. I should 
like to report that $76,619 was spent in 
1951-52 as current expenses for our Negro 
schools. This was 40 percent of the total 
amount spent in current funds for that 
school year. We spent $2,078 to transport 
Negro students, but are spending twice that 
amount this year. 

The Marianna district receives about one- 
half of its revenue from State sources and 
the remainder comes from a 28-mill levy on 
the assessed valuation in our district which 
embraces 232 square miles. I should think 
that the white taxpayers of this district pay 
at least 85 percent of the total operating cost 
for all the schools in the district. We oper- 
ate the only high school for Negroes in Lee 
County and have approximately 60 nonresi- 
dent pupils in high school. We are asking 
a 4-mill increase in local taxes this year in 
order that we can make further improve- 
ments in Negro teachers’ salaries and in the 
facilities for Negro students. 

Our Negro patrons have great pride in their 
own high school and if it were properly 
equipped and if they were provided with 
sufficient classroom space and good teachers, 
I am sure they would be very happy on the 
present segregated basis. 

If we attempted to equalize fully from 
local sources of revenue, it would be neces- 
sary that the total millage be increased from 
the present 28 mills to approximately 45 to 
50 mills. Most of this expense would come 
in providing adequate buildings and trans- 
portation facilities. 

I appreciate your interest in this subject 
and I am sincerely hoping for a separate but 
equal ruling from the Supreme Court, 

Cordially yours, 
A. L. WHITTEN, 
Superintendent. 


I had occasion to discuss this matter 
of nonintegrated schools with Mr. W. B. 
Nicholson, an able and learned superin- 
tendent of the public school system at 
Blytheville, Ark., on his recent visit to 
Washington enroute home from the At- 
lantic City National School Conclave. 
Mr. Nicholson prepared a most timely 
résumé with respect to the opportuni- 
ties offered both white and Negro stu- 
dents in the Blytheville School District. 
I would like to quote verbatim from 
Professor Nicholson’s statement: 


EVALUATION OF THE RACE PROBLEM IN BLYTHE- 
VILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 


In the Blytheville School System all schools 
without respect to race are under the ad- 
ministration of one superintendent, one 
board of education, one elementary super- 
visor, and one high-school supervisor. 
Classes of Negro children are visited regu- 
larly by the supervisors who are white 
women. These supervisors from time to 
time take over the classes and demonstrate 
teaching techniques for the benefit of the 
teacher. Regular teachers’ meetings are held 
and attended by the supervisors. 

All teachers in the Blytheville School Sys- 
tem are paid according to the same salary 
schedule. It is a significant fact that one 
of the first grade teachers in a Negro school 
qualifies for the highest classroom salary pro- 
vided for in the salary schedule. This 
teacher has a master’s degree and maximum 
teaching experience. First grade teachers 
receive slightly more than other teachers 
according to the salary schedule. There- 
fore, this teacher qualifies for and receives 
the highest classroom salary the schedule 
provides for. 
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A recent secret poll of the Negro teachers 
in the Blytheville school system showed 
that 1 teacher out of total of 36 voted against 
segregation. The others favored segregation 
with equalization of educational facilities 
and opportunities. The point these teachers 
made was that under a segregation policy 
their teaching positions were safe and se- 
cure. 

They, themselves, furnished me with data 
showing the pitifully small number of Negro 
teachers employed throughout the Nation, 
especially in the north and east, where it is 
claimed segregation is not practiced. 


PER PUPIL COST OF THE SCHOOLS 


The per pupil cost of the Blytheville 
school system averages for the elementary 
schools slightly more than $160. The aver- 
age per pupil cost for Negro elementary 
schools is included in this figure. 

In the high schools the per-pupil cost for 
white children is somewhat higher than the 
same cost for Negro children. When it is 
considered that more than nine-tenths of the 
school tax money is paid by white taxpayers 
and that approximately 60 percent of the 
children in school are white, it does not be- 
come necessarily an injustice, if the per- 
pupil cost for white children is a few per- 
centages higher than the per-pupil cost for 
Negro children. 
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Certain Negro leaders in this community 
have pointed out to me a danger which they 
see in the close association of teen-age chil- 
dren of the two races in school. They point 
out that this is the time that the mating in- 
stinct awakens and asserts itself with great 
force. They fear for the continued existence 
of their race if segregation in schools should 
be abolished. They know they are in the 
great minority and in due course of time 
their descendants as pure-blood Negroes 
would cease to be. They tell me they are 
proud of their racial identity and prefer to 
see their racial integrity and individuality 
maintained and perpetuated. Their conten- 
tion is, and I think justly so, for equalization 
of opportunity in all fields of human en- 
deavor and also for ample assurances and 
help in maintaining their racial integrity and 
dignity. 

W. B. NICHOLSON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the teacher salary schedule of 
the Blytheville Public School system be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


Teacher salary schedule, Blytheville public schools, Blytheville, Ark. 


Salary including experience increments 
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which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Encroachment by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on that constitu- 
tional provision is not a threat, it is a 
reality. The danger is real. The issues 
raised by these five cases now before the 
Court should turn on the 10th amend- 
ment, which reserves all powers to the 
States which are not specifically dele- 
gated to the Federal Government. I 
cannot believe that the Justices of the 
Court will run roughshod over prece- 
dents and propriety in handing down 
this decision. 

Mr. Speaker, the matter of providing 
school facilities to the Nation’s children 
is a matter for the several States to de- 
termine. Any action on the part of the 
Supreme Court to destroy the segregated 
school system in the State of Arkansas, 
as well as the other States, will do ir- 
reparable harm to both the Negro and 
white races alike. I trust that the Su- 
preme Court will see fit, in deciding these 
five school cases, to base its ruling on 
precedents and not on political consid- 
erations. The cases should be dismissed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 


Professional training Period ——9 tleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Some 3 or 4 years 
ago a bond issue was voted by the patrons 
of the Blytheville School District for the 
purpose of constructing a school building 
which was badly needed by both white 
and Negro pupils. The directors of the 
Blytheville School District saw fit to give 
priority to the building of the colored 
school although an urgent need existed 
to build additional white facilities to 
alleviate a severe overcrowded condition. 
I cite this Blytheville case as typical of 
the general attitude of our people in as- 
suming the weighty responsibility which 
rests upon them to offer the highest type 
of school training to members of both 
races. We feel without reservation or 
equivocation that every child of school 
age, regardless of color, is entitled under 
the Constitutions of the State of Arkan- 
sas and of the United States to equal 
educational opportunities and advan- 
tages with respect to that received by 
any other child. At the same time, we 
hold that school children should be 
classified into reasonable qualifications, 
including sex, race, age, and mental 
capacity. The individual States make 
these decisions, and rightly so. 

One of the things that can be done by 
this Congress to provide better schools 
and school facilities would be the enact- 
ment of the bill (S. 2779) sponsored by 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Arkansas, the Honorable JoHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN. The bill would provide limited 
Federal financial assistance to the 48 
States for the construction of public sec- 
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ondary and elementary school facilities. 
This assistance will aid the States ma- 
terially, and the local districts, in pro- 
viding a greatly improved school system. 
Under the McClellan bill, the first con- 
sideration is “the urgency of the need” 
and the equitable and nondiscrimina- 
tory priorities in apportionment of the 
Federal funds to projects where one need 
for assistance is greatest. 

The relations between the races in 
the State of Arkansas and throughout 
the South have continuously improved 
in recent years. They are better today 
than they ever have been before. We 
only ask to be let alone, and that any 
problem affecting the education of our 
young people be handled by the several 
States themselves. The continuation of 
segregation in our public schools is in 
the interest of continued good relations 
and the advancement of both races. 

Our American heritage is priceless; 
our system of government is the envy of 
nations everywhere. The maintenance 
and preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment is, or ought to be, the concern 
of all. Our forebears settled here to es- 
cape from the yokes of tyranny and op- 
pression so that they might enjoy the 
blessings attending a free people. The 
framers of our Constitution were pa- 
triots in the truest sense. They wrote 
into that document in article 1, section 
1, and I quote: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 


32 decisions in which the Supreme Court 
overrode previous decisions of that par- 
ticular tribunal. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The bulwarks 
of our Government and of our civiliza- 
tion will continue to stand only if we 
have people with intellect and capacity 
to recognize it when they are being at- 
tacked and who have the courage to 
oppose such attacks and resist them 
vigorously when they are made. 

The gentleman has pointed out to the 
House this afternoon very clearly the 
danger which we face by having one of 
the bulwarks of our Government torn 
down, the bulwark of States rights. The 
gentleman has pointed out to us very 
clearly that these rights are now under 
attack through a method of usurpation 
of legislative functions by the judicial 
department. 

The gentleman has rendered a great 
service to us by calling attention to this, 
and I want to commend him for the very 
able address which he has just delivered. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia, and I want to say 
that the gentleman from Georgia is an 
able attorney and had a marvelous 
record as judge in his own State prior 
to his coming to this body. He has 
consistently been the spearhead in con- 
nection with the maintenance of consti- 
tutional processes and I thank him so 
much for his splendid contribution. 
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Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. I was very much in- 
terested in the remarks of the gentle- 
man with regard to segregation in our 
schools. I should like to relate an inci- 
dent that happened when I was home 
during our vacation last year. 

A Negro doctor came to see me and 
asked if there was legislation pending up 
here designed to make white and colored 
children go to the same schools. I told 
him there was no legislation, but that 
there were cases in the Supreme Court. 

He said, “I hope you will do everything 
you can to prevent that from happening, 
because,” he said, “I was born and raised 
in Boston; I was educated at Boston 
University, and I have practiced there. 
I now have moved to Florida because I 
feel I can render a greater service to my 
people here in Florida, and my children 
are happier here.” He said, “They would 
not be happy if they were compelled to 
go to the same school with white 
children.” 

That points up and emphasizes just 
what the gentleman said a moment ago 
about the ill effect of forcing the two 
races together. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I agree with the 
gentleman and thank him wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I compli- 
ment the gentleman particularly on his 
acknowledgment of the fact that our 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
to assist in the construction of Negro 
schools. I have introduced legislation to 
accomplish this objective, and I hope 
that hearings can soon be had upon it. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I had not known 
before that the gentleman from Florida 
was sponsoring this legislation. School 
facilities for both races are needed. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. MILLS. I desire to join my other 
colleagues in complimenting the gentle- 
man from Arkansas on the statement 
he has made and the fact he has brought 
this information to the Members of the 
House and to the country as a whole. 
Certainly the gentleman’s statement is 
timely and I hope that many will take 
heart in the points which the gentleman 
has made. If we in our State and in 
other States are given some time, these 
problems can be worked out at State 
level, as the gentleman desires them to 
be worked out. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. The problems posed in 
the five cases before the Court are solely 
State matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman has painted a very clear pic- 
ture of what I consider to be perhaps 
the greatest danger facing our American 
democratic institutions. The question of 
whether or not segregation in public 
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schools shall be continued in the South 
is more or less a minor question in rela- 
tion to the long-range damage that 
would result from an adverse Supreme 
Court decision in this instance. We in 
the South are not so much disturbed over 
the immediate effects of an adverse Su- 
preme Court ruling. It would be a very 
simple matter for us to abolish our public 
schools and set up a private segregated 
school system, which we certainly will do 
in the event the Supreme Court rules 
that we must integrate our public 
schools. 

The real danger rests in the tend- 
ency of the Court, to disregard the 10th 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States in rendering its decisions, 
and also to disregard the fact that only 
Congress has the power to pass laws. 
There has been a tendency in recent 
years, as you know, for the Supreme 
Court to usurp legislative powers, powers 
which rightfully belong to the Congress 
and to the Congress exclusively. 

I was very much disturbed when I 
read the seven questions which were pro- 
pounded by the Supreme Court to the 
attorneys on both sides in this case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bow). The time of the gentleman from 
Arkansas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WILLIAMS of Mis- 
sissippi and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
GATHINGs was allowed to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes.) 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion the questions 
which were asked by the Supreme Court 
in this case were questions which related 
exclusively to legislative matters. They 
dealt with methods of implementing an 
adverse court decision, purely a legisla- 
tive prerogative. In my opinion, the 
court is not properly concerned with the 
answers to those questions; those are 
matters for Congress to determine. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Iam grateful to the 
gentleman from Mississippi for bringing 
his splendid comments to the attention 
of this House. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that he made a 
marvelous talk to this House just a few 
days ago on this same subject. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I certainly want 
to compliment the gentleman upon his 
most logical and most timely address. I 
cannot help but regret the fact that when 
matters like this are discussed there are 
so few Members of this body on the floor. 
In addition to that, I seriously deplore 
that speeches of this kind and character 
cannot be printed without expense to 
the Congressmen in order that matters 
of this kind might be distributed into 
the homes of America. You know, it 
is a sad and tragic fact that a lot 
of our people in this country are com- 
pletely unaware of one of the great- 
est dangers confronting this country to- 
day. The people are entitled to that 
kind of information. I was impressed 
with the gentleman’s criticism concern- 


-ing Attorney General Brownell. The 


gentleman is entitled to that criticism. 
There is no doubt about that. He could 
not possibly be a friend of the Court. As 
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a matter of fact, he is an intruder and it 
should have been considered as an insult 
to the Court. 

But now I want to be fair about it. I 
want to say that the chances are good 
that Attorney General Brownell felt he 
was following precedent because some of 
our Democratic Attorneys General have 
done the same thing. But it is not right 
and it is absolutely beyond the realm of 
his position, whether he be Democrat or 
whether he be Republican or who he is. 
I compliment the gentleman very much 
on his criticism relative to the issue that 
was brought before the Court on segre- 
gation. It is a matter that has been 
completely closed for 88 years. I can- 
not understand why Attorney General 
Brownell feels that it is a matter that 
has not been solved. Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, the radical of 
radicals on this issue, understood that 
the matter was closed. But I certainly 
cannot understand why, when he looks 
at the District of Columbia, the seat of 
this Government, that for 88 years you 
have had segregated schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which you could not 
possibly have had, had the matter not 
been completely settled. Yes; the gen- 
tleman is eminently correct. The Su- 
preme Court, unfortunately, has become 
a lawmaking agency instead of a law- 
construing agency and is absolutely run- 
ning wild without any check and without 
any balance. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution to constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia most heartily. I want 
to say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that I have heard many Members of this 
House make complimentary remarks 
with regard to the marvelous talk he 
made recently on the question of judi- 
cial law. I agree with their views. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
the gentleman so kindly yielded to me a 
few minutes ago, I did not have in mind 
the question of segregation, rather how 
far the Court might go in judicial legis- 
lation. But, in view of what was said 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], to the effect that perhaps a 
State would do away with its public sys- 
tem of education, then does the gentle- 
man or did the gentleman from Georgia, 
where I understand they now have such 
legislation, think that the Supreme Court 
or the Congress could order the State to 
establish and maintain a system of edu- 
cation for all the people? 

I am asking for information, and not in 
any critical vein. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I feel that neither 
the Supreme Court nor Congress should 
attempt to dictate to the States what 
should be done with respect to public 
education. I should like to yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman is asking me—I see 
he is looking in this direction—in the 
first place, I do not think at all that 
the Supreme Court has any authority 
to outlaw segregation or to outlaw any- 
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thing else. I think they have no author- 
ity or jurisdiction whatsoever to change 
the law, amend the law, modify it, or 
affectitinany way. But what they have 
authority to do and what they have been 
doing are two entirely different things. 

To answer the question that the gen- 
tleman asked, I think that the Supreme 
Court feels that they have authority to 
take the step which the gentleman has 
just suggested. I think they feel that 
they are entirely capable of outlawing 
segregation and then of ordering the 
State to comply with whatever decision 
they might hand down; although, at the 
same time, I think that it would be com- 
pletely unconstitutional and they would 
be completely without authority or juris- 
diction. In my opinion neither the 
Supreme Court nor the Congress can, 
under the Constitution, order a State to 
establish or maintain a particular sys- 
tem of education. The kind of system 
a State maintains, or whether it main- 
tains a system at all, are questions for 
the State to determine—not the Supreme 
Court or Congress. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I am in full accord 
with the gentleman’s position and wish 
to laud him for his efforts to preserve 
constitutional government in this coun- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will stick around, I have 20 
minutes, and I will make the same 
request. 


Objec- 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak today about the National 
Science Foundation. Ihave been greatly 
interested in the Foundation from the 
beginning when it was no more than an 
idea in the heads of some of our leading 
scientists, educators, and public officials. 
I followed the progress and worked 
toward the realization of this idea 
through the long legislative incubation 
period. 

For a time, even after the legislation 
was approved, the existence of the Foun- 
dation seemed to be touch and go because 
of lack of funds. But today I am con- 
fident that the Foundation is here to 
stay and grow in importance. After 3 
years of successful operation I know that 
the principles upon which it was founded 
are correct and that the need for this 
central scientific agency is greater than 
ever before. 

In the Foundation we have an organi- 
zation designed to serve as guardian for 
and to promote basic research in the 
sciences. It is based on our profound 
belief that knowledge is good for its own 
sake and that from the search for scien- 
tific truth, in ways which we cannot al- 
ways foresee, we best serve the purposes 
of our national security, health, and 
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prosperity. The facts of the matter are 
that the greatest and most vital practical 
advances trace directly back to basic 
research. 

The importance of basic research and 
of the place of the Foundation in our 
national life has been recognized by 
other Federal agencies which depend 
upon technology. Recently the Honor- 
able Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Devel- 
opment, called attention to the continu- 
ing need for new scientific knowledge as 
a base for our military technology. 


Our tremendous effort during the last 
war— 


He states— 


diverted scientists from their main mission 
of basic research and education. As a re- 
sult, applied research and development has 
rapidly overtaken the supply of basic knowl- 
edge. Recognizing this vacuum after the 
war, the military departments furnished a 
considerable part of Federal support of basic 
research. However, in creating the National 
Science Foundation in 1950, the express in- 
tent of Congress was that the Foundation 
take over the support of general-purpose 
research. During the Korean war appropri- 
ations for the Foundation were so meager 
that only partial readjustment was possible. 
Since then, there have been pressures to com- 
plete the readjustment and, in line with this, 
the Department of Defense plans to get out 
of the business of supporting research for 
the general purpose of advancing science, 
leaving this function to the National Science 
Foundation, 


I would also call to your attention cer- 
tain pertinent passages in the recent re- 
port of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the toll of disease 
and present efforts to prevent and con- 
trol disease. This excellent document 
contains a thoroughly up-to-date assess- 
ment of the state of our knowledge on 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, 
arthritis, and other major diseases which 
afflict and cripple our people today. This 
report strongly emphasizes that scien- 
tists, even those interested in specific 
diseases, urge continuing and increased 
support for additional research on the 
basis common to many diseases. 

Simply increasing the availability of med- 
ical care— 


The report states— 

cannot of itself solve the problems of dis- 
ease. One of our prime sources is that of 
knowledge—knowledge about the causes of 
the principal diseases that plague mankind 
today. Without such knowledge the preven- 
tion and control of many such diseases is 
impossible. 


The report notes that basic research 
study often appears abstract and unre- 
lated to disease problems when taken out 
of the context of which they are an in- 
tegral part. 

These investigations 


It states— 


are, however, on the frontier of medical re- 
search. In the opinion of many scientists, 
not only must the volume of work in this 
noncategorical and basic area be adequately 
supported, but expansion of such studies is 
a matter of high priority. The reason for 
this belief is the fact that disease is an ab- 
normal functioning of one or more parts of 
the machinery which makes up the human 
body. To understand the abnormality and 
its causes, it is necessary to know and under- 
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stand the normal processes and functions. 
Thus, one of the primary objectives must be 
the attainment of knowledge which permits 
a fuller understanding of the fundamental 
life processes that make the body function 
as an organized and well-regulated machine. 

So, we learn that we must strengthen 
our basic underlying knowledge of nature 
in order to make advances in specific 
fields. Herein lies the strength and the 
promise of the work supported by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Now, I wish to point out how basic 
research contributes to the industrial ad- 
vance and wealth of this country. I will 
mention some specific examples of how 
basic research carried out during the 
past 25 years has contributed in the 
single field of chemistry to our gross na- 
tional product. 

First, there are the basic studies on 
polymerization or the step-by-step 
growth of large organic molecules. From 
this work, carried on in large part in the 
universities, has grown the synthetic- 
rubber industry, with a gross production 
this year of $600 million, and the syn- 
thetic-fiber industry—nylon, dacron, and 
so forth—amounting to $400 million, and 
a large section of the plastics industry 
amounting to $600 million a year. 

Basic research on the separation of 
liquids and gases led directly to the mod- 
ern processes for production of benzene, 
toluene, xylene, and butadiene—indus- 
tries totaling $350 million a year. 

Basic chemical studies of titanium and 
its compounds—supported in large part 
by the Government—have made possible 
the $200 million titanium industry, and 
the use of titanium as a structural mate- 
rial is just beginning. 

Basic studies on vitamin chemistry 
have enabled us to manufacture syn- 
thetic vitamins A, Bl, B2, C, and D 
valued at $50 million a year. 

Basic research on antibiotics has led to 
the synthesis of chloromycetin, the first 
synthetic antibiotic. 

Basic studies on thermodynamics and 
the physical chemistry of organic com- 
pounds have led to greater yields in pe- 
troleum processing and the development 
of better motor fuels—adding another 
$300 million a year to an already giant 
industry. 

Basic studies of surface-active agents 
have created the wholly new detergent 
industry which today contributes $500 
million to our gross national product. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote] is well aware, the 
atomic-energy industry in the last anal- 
ysis depends largely upon chemistry for 
processing and reprocessing of fuel ele- 
ments. Our use of uranium, plutonium, 
beryllium, zirconium, and the other ma- 
terials needed in this great new indus- 
try has stemmed directly from basic 
research. 

These are simply a few examples from 
one field of science. But they may help 
to show how directly basic research in- 
creases our national wealth and helps to 
assure a rising standard of living in this 
country. 

By the end of the current—1954—fis- 
cal year the Foundation will have obli- 
gated about $6.5 million for about 600 
research projects in basic science. Since 
the average project is financed for 2 
years, the Foundation in effect has made 
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possible the fuller utilization of 1,200 
project-years of our best scientific talent. 
We often speak of the need for con- 
servation and wise utilization of our na- 
tional resources. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars are appropriated each year for 
conservation of water, of forests, of top- 
soil, of minerals, and of petroleum, 
Here we are concerned with not only 
the conservation and most effective utili- 
zation but the expansion of one of our 
greatest national resources—the supply 
of competent, well-trained scientists. 
Russia’s intense efforts to increase its 
supply of scientifically trained manpow- 
er emphasizes the importance of our 
continued affairs along this line. 

For fiscal 1955 the President has asked 
for $14 million for the program of the 
Foundation, of which $10 million is allo- 
cated for the direct support of basic re- 
search. This includes $3 million pro- 
vided for research no longer to be sup- 
ported by the Department of Defense— 
essential research but research not 
directly related to military operations 
and, hence, more appropriately carried 
on by the Foundation. 

This support of basic research does 
not compete for the services of the able 
scientists in the country. It simply en- 
ables them to increase their productivity 
in their chosen fields of research and, at 
the same time, provides vitally necessary 
experience and training for younger 
scientists. 

The rest of the Foundation’s appro- 
priation will be expended directly on the 
education of promising young scientists, 
on improving education in the sciences, 
on improving the means and methods 
of furthering the exchange of scientific 
information, and on making those 
studies which will assist this country in 
developing the wisest national policies 
regarding science. 

These are productive dollars. In sup- 
porting basic research we buy at reason- 
able prices a stronger, healthier, more 
prosperous nation. 

In conclusion, I am including the text 
of the Executive order issued by the 
President on March 17 with reference 
to scientific research by the Federal 
Government and the press release which 
accompanied it. 

The Executive order follows: 
EXECUTIVE ORDER—ADMINISTRATION OF SCIEN- 

FI RESEARCH BY AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Whereas the security and welfare of the 
United States depend increasingly upon the 
advancement of knowledge in the sciences; 
and 

Whereas useful applications of science to 
defense, humanitarian, and other p 
in the Nation require a strong foundation 
in basic scientific knowledge and trained 
scientific manpower; and 

Whereas the administration of Federal 
scientific research programs affecting insti- 
tutions of learning must be consistent with 
the preservation of the strength, vitality, 
and independence of higher education in the 
United States; and 

Whereas in order to conserve fiscal and 
manpower resources, it is necessary that Fed- 
eral scientific research programs be admin- 
istered with all practicable efficiency and 
economy; and 

Whereas the National Science Foundation 
has been established by law for the purpose, 
among others, of developing and encourag- 
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ing the pursuit of an appropriate and effec- 
tive national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. The National Science Founda- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the Founda- 
tion) shall from time to time recommend 
to the President policies for the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will strengthen the national 
scientific effort and furnish guidance toward 
defining the responsibilities of the Federal 
Government in the conduct and support of 
scientific research. 

Src. 2. The Foundation shall continue to 
make comprehensive studies and recommen- 
dations regarding the Nation’s scientific re- 
search effort and its resources for scientific 
activities, including facilities and scientific 
personnel, and its foreseeable scientific needs, 
with particular attention to the extent of 
the Federal Government’s activities and the 
resulting effects upon trained scientific per- 
sonnel. In making such studies, the Foun- 
dation shall make full use of existing sources 
of information and research facilities within 
the Federal Government. 

Sec. 3. The Foundation, in concert with 
each Federal agency concerned, shall review 
the scientific research programs and activi- 
ties of the Federal Government in order, 
among other purposes, to formulate methods 
for strengthening the administration of such 
programs and activities by the responsible 
agencies, and to study areas of basic research 
where gaps or undesirable overlapping of 
support may exist, and shall recommend to 
the heads of agencies concerning the sup- 
port given to basic research. 

Sec. 4. As now or hereafter authorized or 
permitted by law, the Foundation shall be 
increasingly responsible for providing sup- 
port by the Federal Government for general- 
purpose basic research through contracts 
and grants. The conduct and support by 
other Federal agencies of basic research in 
areas which are closely related to their mis- 
sions is recognized as important and desir- 
able, especially in response to current na- 
tional needs, and shall continue. 

Sec. 5. The Foundation, in consultation 
with educational institutions, the heads of 
Federal agencies, and the Commissioner of 
Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, shall study the ef- 
fects upon educational institutions of Fed- 
eral policies and administration of contracts 
and grants for scientific research and devel- 
opment, and shall recommend policies and 
procedures which will promote the attain- 
ment of general national research objectives 
and realization of the research needs of Fed- 
eral agencies while safeguarding the 
strength and independence of the Nation's 
institutions of learning. 

Sec. 6. The head of each Federal agency 
engaged in scientific research shall make 
certain that effective executive, organiza- 
tional, and fiscal practices exist to insure (a) 
that the Foundation is consulted on poli- 
cies concerning the support of basic re- 
search; (b) that approved scientific research 
programs conducted by the agency are re- 
viewed continuously in order to preserve pri- 
orities in research efforts and to adjust pro- 
grams to meet changing conditions without 
imposing unnecessary added burdens on 
budgetary and other resources; (c) that ap- 
plied research and development shall be un- 
dertaken with sufficient consideration of the 
underlying basic research and such other fac- 
tors as relative urgency, project costs, and 
availability of manpower and facilities; and 
(d) that, subject to considerations of secu- 
rity and applicable law, adequate dissemi- 
nation shall be made within the Federal 
Government of reports on the nature and 
progress of research projects as an aid to the 
efficiency and economy of the overall Fed- 
eral scientific research program, 
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Sec. 7. Federal agencies supporting or en- 
gaging in scientific research shall, with the 
assistance of the Foundation, cooperate in an 
effort to improve the methods of classifica- 
tion and reporting of scientific research 
projects and activities, subject to the re- 
quirements of security of information. 

Sec. 8. To facilitate the efficient use of 
scientific research equipment and facilities 
held by Federal agencies: 

(a) the head of each such agency engaged 
in scientific research shall, to the extent 
practicable, encourage, and facilitate the 
sharing with other Federal agencies of major 
equipment and facilities; 

(b) a Federal agency shall procure new 
major equipment or facilities for scientific 
research purposes only after taking suitable 
steps to ascertain that the need cannot be 
met adequately from existing inventories 
or facilities of its own or of other agencies; 
and 

(c) the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific Research and Development shall 
take necessary steps to insure that each Fed- 
eral agency engaged directly in scientific re- 
search is kept informed of selected major 
equipment and facilities which could serve 
the needs of more than one agency. Each 
Federal agency possessing such equipment 
and facilities shall maintain appropriate rec- 
ords to assist other agencies in arranging for 
their joint use or exchange. 

Sec. 9. The heads of the respective Federal 
agencies shall make such reports concerning 
activities within the purview of this order 
as may be required by the President. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE Warre House, March 17, 1954. 


The press release follows: 


THe Warre House, 
March 17, 1954. 

The President today issued an Executive 
order designed to strengthen the conduct and 
administration of the scientific research and 
development programs of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The order directs the National Science 
Foundation to make studies of the scientific 
activities of the Nation and to recommend 
to the President policies to strengthen the 
research effort and define the Federal Gov- 
ernment's role in it. The Foundation, over 
a period of time, is expected to become in- 
creasingly responsible for providing Federal 
support for basic research carried on in uni- 
versities and other nonprofit institutions. 
Other Federal agencies, however, will con- 
tinue to carry on basic research which is 
closely related to their statutory missions. 

The Foundation will also study the effects 
of Federal research support on the Nation’s 
educational institutions and recommend pol- 
icies and procedures to promote the attain- 
ment of the Federal research objectives while 
safeguarding the strength and independence 
of the educational institutions. 

The order also directs the head of each 
agency engaged in research to make sure that 
such research programs reflect urgent needs 
and are carried on economically and with 
regard to the efficient use of scientific man- 
power. In this connection the order pro- 
vides a new method to facilitate the ex- 
change of scientific equipment and facilities 
among the Federal agencies so as to avoid 
buying new equipment or building new facil- 
ities when another agency has unused equip- 
ment or facilities available. 

In connection with his approval of the 
order, the President made the following 
statement: 

“Science has a vital role in our Nation’s 
security and growth. During the past half- 
century, it has brought about a vast trans- 
formation in industry, in agriculture, in 
medicine, in transportation, and in com- 
munications. Military science has been 
revolutionized by technological development. 
The impact of science is increasingly felt in 
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every field of public policy including foreign 
affairs. All this has been brought about 
through a combination of vision, initiative, 
business enterprise, a strong educational sys- 
tem, and the dedicated enthusiasm of the 
scientific community. 

“The responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward science have likewise 
changed greatly. In 1940, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent about $100 million in sup- 
porting research and development. The 
budget which I have just transmitted to the 
Congress calls for expenditures for these 
purposes in the next fiscal year of over $2 
billion. This is convincing evidence of the 
important role of science and technology in 
our national affairs. 

“The rapid expansion of Federal responsi- 
bility requires prudent administration. More 
than half of all the investment in the Nation 
today for scientific research and development 
is being made by the Federal Government. 
In large measure, these Federal funds are 
paid to industry and educational institu- 
tions for the conduct of research and de- 
velopment projects. Thus, our Federal poli- 
cies and practices regarding research and 
development are felt immediately and sub- 
stantially by industry and our educational 
institutions. 

“More than 90 percent of this Federal sup- 
port is presently going into applied research 
and development. This is the practical ap- 
plication of basic knowledge to a variety of 
products and devices. However, only a small 
fraction of the Federal funds is being used 
to stimulate and support the vital basic re- 
search which makes possible our practical 
scientific progress. I believe strongly that 
this Nation must extend its support of 
research in basic science. 

“While the Executive order which I have 
signed today calls upon the National Science 
Foundation to carry out important responsi- 
bilities in regard to scientific research, it is 
also designed to strengthen the conduct and 
support of vital research and development in 
the several agencies where science is impor- 
tant in achieving their assigned missions. 

“This order will for the first time set in 
motion important steps leading to a thor- 
ough and continuing review of the status 
of the Federal Government’s activities in 
science, and thus enable the Government, 
together with industry, higher education, and 
the scientific community, to move forward 
with assurance toward the achievement of 
the Nation's goals. 

“I expect and believe that this order will 
clarify the position of the Government to- 
ward the support and advancement of 
science in the Nation and that it will con- 
tribute in a constructive sense to the devel- 
opment of our national policy in this impor- 
tant and critical area.” 


And I want to quote two paragraphs 
from a letter I received from Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, Director of the Foundation: 


By focusing attention on the Federal re- 
search and development effort, and in par- 
ticular on the need for greater emphasis on 
the more fundamental aspects of research, 
the President's order serves to remind the 
American people of the increasing impor- 
tance of science to our national welfare and 
defense. 

By defining for the Federal agencies with 
research and development programs the areas 
of individual responsibility as well as those 
which involve cooperative action, the order 
will assist the National Science Foundation 
and other agencies in functioning effectively. 


Certainly this constructive effort by 
the President and the officials of the 
Foundation merit the warm support of 
Congress and the people of this country. 
Such support will bring great rewards 
in an increasingly strengthened advance- 
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ment of science in its field of our na- 
tional policy. 

I am including an excellent editorial 
from the New York Times dealing with 
this development: 

THE PRESIDENT ON SCIENCE 


The President has directed the National 
Science Foundation to survey Federal re- 
search and development programs that now 
cost us well over $2 billion a year and that 
need coordination. His statistics and his 
recommendations are those to be found in 
the Foundation’s annual report of 1953. 
Back of them is the general conviction that 
this country must rely largely on science to 
maintain its military and industrial position, 
and that basic research, the backbone of 
technological development, has not been ade- 
quately supported. 

Of the vast sums that we are spending for 
research and development, 76 percent go to 
the Department of Defense and about 10 
percent to the Atomic Energy Commission, 
again largely for defense. This can be ex- 
plained in part by the national dread of 
another world war and the emphasis on 
atomic and other weapons and of that New 
Look of which we hear so much, but only 
in part. Despite the astounding progress in 
science, we have relied too much on Europe 
for new discoveries that we exploited. Even 
the way that led to the atomic bomb was 
indicated by Europe. 

The National Science Foundation was cre- 
ated in 1950 to do exactly what the Presi- 
dent had in mind, or, in the words of the 
act, “to develop and encourage the pursuit 
of a national policy for the promotion of 
basic research and education in the sciences.” 
Yet the various Government agencies that 
carry on research on a large scale do so in- 
dependently, and there is nothing like an 
overall Federal policy. For the National 
Foundation it must be said that it is fully 
aware of the need and that last year it com- 
pleted preliminary plans for a survey of the 
Nation's effort in research and development. 
The stage is now set for action. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brownson] is 
recognized 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the objection, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Obvi- 
ously a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Davis of Georgia) 
there were—ayes 2, noes 7. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is there some delay? 
Is there a hiatus at this time in the pro- 
ceedings? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House may not proceed without a 
quorum. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Davis]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Davis of Georgia) 
there were—ayes 4, noes 5. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present and object to the 
vote on the grounds that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has 
already been established that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then I 
object to the vote. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 


vote, as I understand it, came on a 
motion; is that correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
vote having been objected to on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, am 
I correct in thinking that the rollcall is 
automatic? 

The SPEAKER protempore. The roll- 
call is not automatic. 

The SPEAKER assumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
McConneELL]. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 29, 1954, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule MV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1386. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1387. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend section 8a (4) 
of the Commodity Exchange Act, as 
amended”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1388. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report on 
reasons why and responsibility for overdraft 
of allotment account, 17th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict, pursuant to subsection (i) of section 
8679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U. S. C., Sup. V 665); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1389. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1390. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting one copy each 
of certain bills passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Virgin Islands and the 
Municipal Council of St. Thomas and St. 
John, pursuant to section 16 of the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States approved June 22, 1936; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1391. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
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Department of Justice, transmitting a list 
of names involving suspension of deporta- 
tion, and requesting that they be withdrawn 
from those before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1392. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a list of 
cases involving the provisions of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, and requesting that they be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1393. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting the 
44th Annual Report of the Boy Scouts of 
America for the year 1953, pursuant to the 
act of June 15, 1916, “An act to incorporate 
the Boy Scouts of America, and for other 
purposes” (H. Doc. No. 356); to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2556. A bill to amend section 
$185 of title 18, United States Code; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1416). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SHORT: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 5337. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1427). 
Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, H. R. 1465. A bill for the relief of 
Helga Rossmann and her child; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1417). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 3026. A bill for the 
relief of Barbara Gene Coster; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1418). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 3038. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Olympia Cuc; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1419). Referred to the 
Committeg of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 3131. A bill for the 
relief of Wesley Howard Leahy; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1420). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3249. A bill for the relief of Katharina 
Link; with amendment (Rept. No. 1421). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3903. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Iolanda Sita, Sister Guerrina Brioli, 
Sister Pasqualina Coppari, Sister Anna Urbi- 
nati, Sister Ida Raschi, and Sister Elvira P, 
Mencarelli; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1422). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4236. A bill for the relief of Nahi Yous- 
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sef; with amendment (Rept. No. 1423). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4510. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Helen Kon; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1424). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4747. A bill for the relief of Gio Batta 
Podesta; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1425). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4813. A bill for the relief of 
Radu Florescu and Nicole Elizabeth Michel 
Florescu; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1426). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 8558. A bill to continue temporarily 
existing 90 percent of parity price supports 
for milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 8559. A bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to admit to its hospitals per- 
sons addicted to the use of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs who are duly committed to 
the care of the service by a court of any 
State, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 8560. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on the 
downward adjustment of price supports for 
milk and butterfat and the products of milk 
and butterfat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CARLYLE: 

H.R. 8561. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior, in cooperation with the Sec- 
retary of the Army, to erect at Dunn, N. C., 
a suitable memorial to the late Maj. Gen. 
William Carey Lee; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 8562. A bill to authorize the Director 
of the Census to collect and publish statis- 
tics on imports of twine; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 8563. A bill to amend section 804 of 
the District of Columbia Code of March 3, 
1901, with respect to the penalty in case 
of assault with a dangerous weapon commit- 
ted in the Senate Chamber or the House 
Chamber; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 8564. A bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to admit to its hospitals per- 
sons addicted to the use of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs who are duly committed to 
the care of the service by a court of any 
State, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8565. A bill to amend section 1089 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended, with respect to 
the satisfaction of attachments, levies, or 
other processes against compensation and 
other income; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8566. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the 300th anniversary of the founding of 
Billerica, Mass.; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 8567. A bill to increase the rates of 
service-connected death compensation pay- 
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able to widows and children of persons who 
served in the active military or naval service; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8568. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of Billerica, Mass.; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. R. 8569. A bill to provide increases in 
pensions for nonservice disabled who have 
dependents; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8570. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to dispose of certain uncom- 
pleted naval vessels, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8571. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 8572. A bill to provide a method for 
compensating claims for damages sustained 
as the result of the explosions at Texas City, 
Tex.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 8573. A bill providing for the con- 
veyance by the United States to the Mon- 
terey County Flood Control and Water Con- 
servation District, Monterey County, Calif., 
of certain lands in Camp Roberts Military 
Reservation, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8574, A bill to amend the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 so as to 
reduce from 4% percent to 4 percent the 
maximum interest rate on home loans made, 
guaranteed, or insured under that act; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 8575. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, with respect 
to price supports for basic commodities; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 8576. A bill to provide for jury trials 
in condemnation proceedings in United 
States district courts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8577. A bill to authorize the Public 
Health Service to admit to its hospitals per- 
sons addicted to the use of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs who are duly committed to 
the care of the Service by a court of any 
State, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 8578. A bill to increase the basic 
rates of compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H. R. 8579. A bill for the relief of Z. A. 

Hardee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8580. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Athena Kitsopoulou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 8581. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Robertson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 8582. A bill for the relief of Mario- 
toula Georga; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


584. By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of the Boston Branch, National 
Postal Transport Association, relative to Post 
Office handling of 3-cent mail by air; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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585. By Mr. TALLE: Petition signed by Mrs. 
Charlotte Walby and 31 other persons in 
Allamakee and Winneshiek Counties, Iowa, 
advocating the passage of H. R. 1227; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

586. By Mr. SADLAK: Petition of the board 
of directors of the Connecticut Tuberculosis 
Association opposing any further reduction 
in the Federal budget for tuberculosis con- 
trol; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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587. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mrs. 
G. B. McGowin and others, Tampa, Fla., re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, 
proposed social-security legislation known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

588. Also, petition of H. C. Curtis and 
others, West Palm Beach, Fla., requesting 
passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed 
social-security legislation known as the 
Townsend plan; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Postal Pay Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is engaged in holding hear- 
ings on legislation to increase salaries of 
postal and other workers. Today the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. LANTAFF] 
made a statement to the committee re- 
garding this legislation. 

Mr. LANTAFF was a valued member of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for some time. He has, during 
his service in Congress, made a close 
study of postal and civil-service prob- 
lems. 

The statement which he made to the 
committee shows a careful study and a 
wide knowledge of the subject under 
consideration. 

I insert it herewith as a part of these 
remarks: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF, OF 
FLORIDA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
Posr OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, MARCH 25, 
1954, ON THE SUBJECT OF A POSTAL PAY IN- 
CREASE AND THE FRY REPORT 
Mr. Chairman, as a former member of the 

Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
I am deeply interested in the legislation 
pending before you to provide an increase 
in pay for postal employees. At the outset, 
I should like to say that for various personal 
reasons, I am not seeking reelection to the 
Congress, nor am I aspiring to any other po- 
litical job. I plan to resume the practice 
of law in Miami, Fla., following adjournment 
of the 83d Congress. Therefore, my ap- 
pearance before you today is not prompted 
by any political motives, but rather because 
of a sincere interest in the Post Office De- 
partment and its employees. 

I realize that the committee must weigh 
several factors in arriving at a decision as 
to whether or not the pay of our postal em- 
ployees should be increased and if so, by 
how much. Many of you are perhaps think- 
ing that such an increase would make the 
task of balancing the budget even more dif- 
ficult. Some of you undoubtedly have ex- 
perienced the situation in your communities 
where a position paying $4,040 a year is 
sought after by dozens of applicants and 
that, accordingly, there is no necessity to 
raise postal pay this year. Others perhaps 
are wondering how you can justify a record 
of voting for economy in Government if you 
approve the expenditure of an additional $320 
million, as called for by the Rhodes-Withrow 
bills. All of these factors unquestionably 
complicate the issue for you. 


From a survey conducted in my district, I 
am convinced, however, that not only the 
best interests of the postal employees will 
be served, but also the best interests of 
the Post Office Department by an increase 
in postal pay. As an example, of the 260 
postal clerks in the Miami Post Office, 38 
percent are forced to engage in part-time 
work in addition to their postal duties in 
order to provide for their families. The 
wives of 35 percent of these employees are 
forced to work. Notwithstanding this sup- 
plemental income, debts increased for 70 
percent of the clerks during the past year. 
The average total debts, not including mort- 
gages, amounts to $762.96, and 19 percent 
of the clerks have been forced to borrow on 
their insurance policies. The same situa- 
tion that we find in the case of post-office 
clerks is also true of the letter carriers in 
the Miami office. Out of 271 letter carriers, 
48 percent engaged in part-time work and 
the wives of 43 percent of the letter car- 
riers were working. At the same time, 83 
percent of the carriers reported an increase 
in debts. 

These surveys were both taken in the sum- 
mer months. It is quite probable that the 
survey would show a greater number work- 
ing during the winter months, because of 
the fact that work opportunities are not as 
great in Miami in the summer as they are in 
the winter. 

It seems rather obvious that today’s wage 
scale is not geared to today’s high cost of 
living and is wholly unrealistic. Such a wage 
scale adversely affects the morale of this 
loyal group of employees and in the long run 
increases the costs of operating the Depart- 
ment. That such is true is supported by the 
fact that there was a 25 percent personnel 
turnover at the Miami post office for the 
period April 1, 1952, through March 31, 
1953, exclusive of Christmas and seasonal 
help. This amounted to more than one a 
day for each working day. Certainly, no 
business of comparable size could operate 
efficiently or economically with such a turn- 
over. 

Our objective in 1951, when we increased 
postal salaries, was to kring these wages in 
line with the high cost of living and to en- 
able the Post Office Department to compete 
with private industry in recruiting compe- 
tent individuals into the service. As of July 
1, 1951, when that increase became effective, 
the Consumer's Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was 185.5. As of December 
1953, the index stood at 192.1. This is the 
last figure available for the old series index. 

At the present time, the average annual 
salary of a post office clerk is approximately 
$4,040, and that of the letter carrier is $4,018, 
according to the report of the Postmaster 
General for July 1, 1952. It will thus be 
seen that the ratio between the salary and 
the BLS Index is approximately $22 for each 
point of the index. Therefore, in order to 


place the postal employee in the same salary 
position that we placed him in 1951, we 
would have to raise his salary at least $154 
per annum. 

There is another factor which I believe we 
should consider in arriving at a realistic wage 


scale, For the 5-year period from 1947 to 
1952, the Post Office handled an increase in 
volume of 33 percent in number of pieces and 
29 percent in weight, with an increase in 
personnel of only 9 percent. These figures 
are taken from the annual report of the 
Postmaster General. If we only use one- 
fourth of this improvement factor, which I 
feel sure you will agree is most reasonable, 
we could conclude that an additional 5 per- 
cent should be added to postal salaries as a 
reward to the postal employee for increasing 
the efficiency of the service, even in the face 
of a demoralizing wage scale. 

Certainly, no one can deny that our postal 
employees, in common with our citizens gen- 
erally, are entitled to financial recognition 
for the part they have played and are play- 
ing in increasing efficiency and productivity 
in the Department. If we in Congress recog- 
nize that the employees of the Federal Goy- 
ernment are entitled to share in the modest 
extent I have recommended, I feel sure that 
this added incentive will produce even great- 
er savings in the Department and a better 
postal service. 

Now, if we consider that a wage increase 
of $154 is necessary to restore the purchasing 
power to the postal employee that we en- 
deavored to give him in 1951, we would then 
have an average annual earning for a postal 
clerk of $4,194. To this should be added 
the 5 percent that I have referred to, which 
amounts to $209.70. The total increase that 
would be justified, therefore, on the basis 
that I have outlined would be a minimum of 
$363.70 per annum. 

I recognize that there is considerable merit 
in the position taken by our employee groups 
that postal salaries should be designed so as 
to provide the employee with at least the 
same sum that was available for normal liv- 
ing expenses in the year 1939. However, the 
other factors which I have discussed at the 
outset of these remarks undoubtedly make 
it difficult for the committee to go as far in 
the adjustment of postal salaries as you 
would like to do. Certainly, though, there 
is ample justification for a salary increase of 
approximately $400 per annum, and I urge 
the committee to increase postal salaries at 
least by this amount, so that the Department 
can recruit and retain the high type of em- 
ployee capable of rendering the type of serv- 
ice demanded by the American people. 

Before concluding my remarks I would like 
to briefly comment on the Fry report. Fol- 
lowing presentation of this plan to Congress 
by the Postmaster General, I consulted with 
the postal employees in my district to deter- 
mine whether or not the Fry recommenda- 
tions were workable, and while I certainly 
don’t pose to be an authority on the sub- 
ject, I would like to call to the attention of 
this distinguished committee certain recom- 
mendations of the Fry report which I do not 
believe are in the best interests of the postal 
service. 

In the first place, the plan of the Post- 
master General contemplates that each post- 
master will allocate individual jobs to grades 
for which specifications have been published. 
In other words, a clerk in the Miami 
office might be classified as a clerk, junior, 
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first-class post office, or possibly even as a 
mail handler, first-class post office, both of 
which positions are a grade 3. That same 
clerk, however, might be classified In grade 4 
as a clerk, distribution, first-class post office, 
or even as a grade 5, station clerk or senior 
window clerk in a first-class post office. Now, 
would those clerks subscribing loyalty to 
whichever political party might be in power 
be designated as grade 5 clerks and those 
in the minority party as grade 3 clerks? 
If the employee is placed in grade 4, is 
there any assurance that, based on the 
whims of the postmaster, the position might 
not be downgraded subsequently to grade 3? 
It seems obvious to me that such a recom- 
mendation could lead to untold abuse and a 
breakdown of our civil service system. 

One of the best morale factors in the Post 
Office Department has heretofore been the 
fact that a career employee in the Depart- 
ment could work up through the post office 
to the highest ranks in the Department. 
This incentive has certainly enabled us to 
keep good men in the postal system, even 
though salaries were inadequate. Our clerks, 
by performing many duties in the Depart- 
ment, became well qualified to move into 
positions as supervisors or postmasters. Il- 
justrative of the many duties performed by 
our postal clerks are these pictures which 
were taken in the Miami post office, which I 
would like to supply to the committee at 
this time. 

I would also like to introduce to the com- 
mittee at this time a summary of the postal 
service of one of our clerks in the Miami 
post office, as well as a statement provided 
at my request by Mr. E. Ervin Gayle, vice 
president of the Florida Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, showing the multiple duties of 
a postal clerk in an average first-class post 
Office. 

From this evidence I think this committee 
can readily see that a postal clerk is sort of 
a jack-of-all-trades who becomes well versed 
in all the operations of the post office, thus 
qualifying him for promotion to the super- 
visory ranks. 

It is obvious to me that the Fry report 
contemplates breaking down this system. 
First, it is recommended that these clerks 
be grouped into specific categories and their 
duties limited to specific tasks. Secondly, it 
is recommended that there be no arbitrary 
barriers to preventing supervisory positions 
from being filled by personnel from outside 
the postal service. Adoption of such a rec- 
ommendation would certainly break down 
the morale of the postal department, as well 
as the civil-service system, and would mean 
eventually that such supervisory positions 
were to be filled only through the patronage 
system. To such a conclusion I certainly 
cannot subscribe. 

Finally, I would like to call the commit- 
tee’s attention to the fact that adoption of 
the reclassification recommendations would 
lead to less efficiency and economy. If you 
will note in the pictures which I have sub- 
mitted to the committee, the clerks are em- 
ployed on various duties, depending on need, 
within an office. They may work on the dis- 
tribution system for 4 hours. They would 
then provide relief for other clerks on the 
window, or they might even, when necessary, 
perform mail-handler’s duties. Now, if they 
are classified as grade 3 clerks, are they to 
be expected to perform grade 5 work when 
necessary? If they are classified as grade 4 
clerks, can they be utilized to do the work 
of a grade 3 clerk? Or will the tendency be 
to perform just the duties of the clerk in 
the grade to which he has been assigned? 
It is conceivable that adoption of the pro- 
posed reclassification system would lead to 
much unproductive time and require more 
employees to do the job. 

I do feel, however, that there is merit in 
providing a different classification for some 
of our special and technical employees in 
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the Department, but I cannot subscribe to 
the report of the Fry committee. 

With the vast knowledge of postal opera- 
tions possessed by the members of this com- 
mittee, I am hopeful that any reclassifica- 
tion action will be deferred until after a 
select committee from the Department and 
the employee organization, working with 
select members of this committee, can make 
a complete and thorough study of this field. 


La Salle College Basketball Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a champion 
deservedly merits admiration and com- 
mendation, especially when this distinc- 
tion was achieved through competition. 
We in Philadelphia are especially proud 
of our national collegiate basketball 
champions, the team of La Salle College. 
Since this notable and outstanding in- 
stitution is located within the heart of 
my congressional district, it is only natu- 
ral that I am so enthusiastic about the 
distinguished record of this team. 

The game of basketball is played by 
hundreds of American colleges, and the 
winner of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association tournament is generally 
regarded as collegiate champion of the 
land. On Saturday night, March 20, La 
Salle College, of Philadelphia, defeated 
Bradley University, of Peoria, Ill., 92-76, 
at Kansas City, Mo., in the final NCAA 
tournament game and was presented 
with the James W. St. Clair trophy, em- 
blematic of national college basketball 
supremacy. The scaling of these heights 
of achievement is a tribute to Athletic 
Director James J. Henry, Coach Ken 
Loeffler, and every member of the La 
Salle College basketball squad, and a fit- 
ting climax to a season of hard work, 
cooperative effort, and real sportsman- 
ship. 

The Explorers started the season with 
all-American Tom Gola and veteran 
Frank O’Hara back from last year’s team 
that had won 25 and lost 3 and was rated 
as the sixth best team in the country. 
However, even with Gola and O'Hara, 
the opinion was that a predominantly 
sophomore team would not be able to 
hold up through the difficult schedule 
that faced La Salle. With the skill of 
a master craftsman, Coach Loeffler de- 
veloped his inexperienced players and 
used his two proven stars to the best 
advantage. As the season progressed, 
Loeffler's balanced offense and diversified 
defense began to prove their worth. At 
the end of the regular season, La Salle 
had won 21 games and lost only 4. In 
NCAA tournament play, after winning a 
thrilling contest from Fordham Univer- 
sity, the youthful Explorers swept past 
North Carolina State College, the United 
States Naval Academy, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Bradley University, 
to the national championship. 

Philadelphia’s pride has been so well 
expressed in an editorial contained in 
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the March 22 issue of the Philadelphia 
Daily News that I include it as a part 
of my remarks. It follows: 

La SALLE—PHILADELPHIA’s PRIDE 

It was a triumph and a victory for every 
citizen of this fair city when the gallant 
La Salle basketball team won the national 
championship, out in Kansas City, to bring 
once more to the attention of the world 
the glowing worth of Philadelphia's athletes. 
And identified with every hero in every vic- 
tory inevitably is the way of life which pro- 
duces such achievement, makes it possible, 
and underwrites it with courage and train- 
ing and sacrifice and skill. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor 
to the strong, as we are told in Ecclesiastes, 
for there are other qualities upon which 
life itself has set the values and measured 
the worth. These other values, the in- 
tangibles, the unseen, all contributed to the 
triumph of our La Salle Explorers. Neither 
a big team, nor a small team, neither a 
band of lighting cohesion, nor a crushing 
power machine, La Salle’s triumph sym- 
bolizes unison, common purpose, selflessness, 
the team spirit. 

The great all-American Tom Gola played 
his outstanding part. The thoughtful, 
careful, craftsmanship of Coach Ken Loeffler 
was another essential. But so was the com- 
bined effort, and the individual effort, of 
each and every other player, from the sub 
on the bench to the star making the basket. 
So, likewise, was the spirit of the entire 
La Salle student body and faculty, which 
infused new strength and purpose into the 
players’ hearts and gave high reason for their 
winning. 

So, too, the pride of Philadelphians in 
their own, a pride now richer and stronger 
than ever. 

The citizens of Philadelphia owe a debt 
to the college and to its athletes and its 
students. 

They have carried our way of life along 
with their own ideals of effort to another 
pinnacle of athletic triumph. 

The entire Nation will see and admire and 
respect. 

And we will give thanks to La Salle and 
its stars like Gola, and its great Coach 
Loeffier, and each and every one in its class- 
rooms and on its faculty, for the glory of 
achievement they have paraded before the 
world and personally brought to us. 

We owe La Salle not only a civic gratitude 
and pride, but also a civic duty. The gal- 
lant team should be appropriately honored 
by the city fathers and undoubtedly will be. 


Stabilization of the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to stabilize the dairy 
industry. It is similar to that intro- 
duced by other Members of the House 
and of the Senate. 

The proposed drop in the dairy-sup- 
port level from the present 90 percent 
to 75 percent will result in an income 
loss that would be a catastrophe, not 
only to the dairy farmers of my district, 
but to those of the Nation. It will re- 
sult in an estimated loss of $600 million 
in current dairy income for the Nation. 
This could well trigger off a general de- 
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pression, but in any event it is certain 
to create a depression in the segment 
of agriculture involved. 

I want to point out to the Congress 
that the dairy segment of agriculture is 
the largest in the Nation, representing 
20 percent of the gross farm income and 
involving more than 2 million farmers 
throughout the Nation. 

Such a drastic income drop in this 
period of transition from a wartime to 
a peacetime economy is dangerous. This 
transition should be a gradual one, and 
maintaining the purchasing power in 
the hands of the Nation’s dairy farm- 
ers is one of the best guaranties we have 
that such a transition will be gradual 
and orderly. 

As you know, President Eisenhower 
expressed this viewpoint in his farm mes- 
sage, when he declared that changes in 
supports should be gradual— in steps of 
5 percentage points of the old parity 
per year”’—during the transitional pe- 
riod to a modernized parity system. 

If we impoverish this great segment 
of agriculture I predict that we will 
soon be asked to support the general 
economy with appropriations far exceed- 
ing the investment we would make in 
raising the dairy-support level from the 
announced 75 percent to the 85 percent 
proposed in my bill. I urge the Con- 
gress to give the most careful consid- 
eration to this matter immediately. 

I submit an illustration of dairy farm- 
ers’ income in my district: 


Pounds produced 
Price 


Cost of productio 
Net nm 


1949 census dairy farms in district 4477 
- 1,540 


Day preceding census 1950 adjusted 1953 
level, 1,500,000 pounds milk produced daily; 
543,124,015 pounds produced annually. 

Pounds whole milk sold 1949 adjusted 1953 
level, 413,138,435 pounds at 50 cents per hun- 
dredweight. 

Seventy-five percent support result equals 
two to two and one-half million dollars, or 
about 10 to 13 percent loss of income. 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I wish to include the following trib- 
ute to one of our great allies, its peoples, 
and our American citizens of Hellenic 
descent. 

The Greeks have been for centuries 
in the forefront of pioneers in nearly all 
fields of human activity, including all 
the arts and sciences which go into the 
making of western civilization. They 
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have, however, been particularly promi- 
nent as teachers and practitioners of 
what we today call the social sciences. 
To them, free and unfettered specula- 
tion and experimentation in all phases 
of social and political activity seemed 
quite natural. In this way, they learned 
and came to appreciate the true worth 
of freedom and independence—individ- 
ual as well as group and communal inde- 
pendence. This was the basis upon 
which their democratic city-states of 
yore were founded. Independence and 
freedom were the two most distinctive 
characteristics of these earliest known 
city-states. Thus, the independence 
which we prize most highly today was 
known to the Greek city-states some 
2,500 years ago. 

Subsequently, over the course of the 
centuries, through ancient and medieval 
times, the Greeks were unable to pre- 
serve their independence, And with the 
15th century when all Greece was over- 
run by the Turks, it seemed as if that 
cradle of western civilization, with all its 
splendor and glory, was lost to the West. 

Fortunately that was not to be the 
case. Almost four centuries of subjection 
to alien rule, sometimes under the 
harshest of tyrants, did not eradicate 
the Greek spirit of independence. Dur- 
ing that time the Greeks nursed and nur- 
tured their goal of national independ- 
ence. And when their religious and 
spiritual leader, Archbishop Germanos 
of Patras unfurled the flag of revolt 
against their Turkish overlords on 
March 25, 1821, all Greeks to a man 
rallied to his aid. 

From then on it took 8 years of hard 
fighting to regain the political inde- 
pendence of Greece. This was accom- 
plished through the supreme sacrifice 
which Greeks cheerfully made for the 
attainment of their most cherished ideal. 

Today Greece stands as a fortress of 
freedom in the Mediterranean and is of 
great importance strategically and geo- 
graphically to our own national defense 
and security. She is a true and stanch 
ally, and the investments of the United 
States in this cradle of western civiliza- 
tion were wise and judicious. Our firm 
stand and financial assistance to Greece 
has resulted in uniting Greece, not only 
internally, but also with Turkey and 
Yugoslavia in their common stand 
against aggressor forces. 

Today, on the 133d anniversary of the 
Independence Day of Greece, we join in 
its celebration and hope that this anni- 
versary will always be celebrated in 
peace and freedom. 


One Hundred Thirty-third Anniversary of 
Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with the many loyal Americans of 
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Hellenic descent in commemorating the 
133d anniversary of Greek independence. 
The great Hellenic culture has had a 
profound and lasting effect on the free- 
dom-loving nations of the Western 
World. The Greeks as did the Ameri- 
cans fought long and hard to attain their 
independence and are ready and will- 
ing to fight just as hard and long in or- 
der to retain it. It is with great pride 
that Americans are able to know the 
Greek nation as a true and staunch ally 
in the continuing struggle for freedom 
for all people throughout the world. 
May the free peoples always be so for- 
tunate as to number the brave Hellenes 
as one of the stanchest supports of the 
structure of collective security which 
stands, and must always stand, against 
the brutish forces of totalitarianism. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, March 25, marks the 133d anniver- 
sary of Greek independence. On this 
day in the year 1821 the Archbishop of 
Patras unfurled the national flag of 
Greece and the revolution against rule 
by the Ottoman Empire started. 

The Greek urge to freedom was so 
compelling that the embattled Greek 
people fought against fantastic odds for 
over 6 years until their independence 
was finally assured after the great Naval 
Battle of Navarino in 1827. 

The independence of Greece is one of 
the most glorious events of 19th century 
European history. The fight for free- 
dom by the Greek people attracted the 
support of many outstanding world per- 
sonalities and we all remember the glo- 
rious efforts in this endeavor of the great 
poet, Lord Byron. 

The course of history for the valiant 
Greek nation has not been easy. Free- 
dom from foreign domination was main- 
tained from 1827 to 1941 and the world 
will not soon forget the heroic struggles 
of the Greek people against fascism, and 
how they overcame great odds in driv- 
ing back Mussolini’s army in 1940. When 
the Nazis joined the fray, however, the 
Greek nation was overwhelmed, its peo- 
ple subjugated, its earth scorched, and 
its economic resources systematically 
destroyed by Hitler’s hordes. 

The Greek nation was once again 
liberated through the assistance of the 
British in 1944, but over 400,000 Greeks 
died of starvation during the period of 
ruthless occupation. 

After World War II liberated Greece 
it found its chief ports in ruins, three- 
fourths of its merchant fleet destroyed, 
the vital Corinth Canal blocked by mines, 
major rail lines torn up, highways use- 
less, hundreds of bridges down, and 
farmland unproductive. With more 
than 1,500 villages and towns destroyed, 
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thousands of people were homeless and 
living standards reached an almost im- 
possibly low level. 

In this moment of Greek national 
weakness the Communists struck. Un- 
able to win a strong voice in the new 
Greek Government, they formed guer- 
rilla bands to terrorize the villagers and 
to prevent them from carrying on their 
essential task of rehabilitation. This 
Communist move was intended to deal a 
deathblow to the war-torn economy of 
Greece and in the ensuing vacuum to 
force the country to accept Kremlin con- 
trol. 

Early in March of 1947 the Greek Gov- 
ernment appealed to the United States 
for assistance. With a great example of 
courage and foresight and in full recog- 
nition, not only of the humanitarian 
needs of the Greek people but of the 
danger of international communism to 
the security of the free world and the 
United States, President Truman boldly 
responded with the initiation of what is 
now known as the Truman Doctrine for 
Greece and Turkey. The President then 
secured approval from Congress of his 
initial request for $300 million which 
went into the guns and equipment for 
the Greek Army as well as foodstuffs 
and other necessities for the population, 
and the Greek people were again on the 
way to the establishment of decency and 
freedom. Aidec by an American military 
mission, a revitalized Greek Army de- 
feated the Communists and established 
peace in October of 1949. Continued 
United States aid has helped rebuild the 
economy and has enabled the Greek peo- 
ple to strengthen their Army against an- 
other Communist attempt to seize power. 

The United States action in Greece 
foreshadowed our stand in Korea, where 
American troops as well as United States 
military and economic assistance went 
into the fight against Communist aggres- 
sion. It is also significant that the 
Greeks, having defeated the Communists 
at home, had a military unit fighting 
with other United Nations forces in 
Korea. 

Today Greece and the United States 
share defense responsibilities as NATO 
partners. A United States military ad- 
visory mission is stationed in Athens, and 
Greek military personnel receive spe- 
cialized training in America. With some 
200,000 men under arms, Greece has a 
larger percentage of its population in ac- 
tive military service than any other Eu- 
ropean NATO nation, and this force 
could be doubled on short notice. 

The treaty recently signed by Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia is a strong sup- 
port to NATO defenses on the southeast- 
ern flank. We recognize that growing 
ties of friendship among these nations, as 
evidenced by the pact, will provide a 
stabilizing influence that will extend 
through Turkey to the Middle East. 

And I have every confidence that the 
freedom-loving Greek people will ignore 
the recent request from the Soviet Un- 
ion to repudiate this treaty. Not only do 
they hate totalitarianism of all kinds, 
but the Greek people have never gone 
back on their word. 

The fight of the valiant Greek people 
against the Communists had further 
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tragic consequences for this small nation 
which is the source of much of our west- 
ern culture. During the course of this 
struggle against communism 25,000 
Greek children were kidnapped by the 
Communists and sent behind the Iron 
Curtain for indoctrination by the Krem- 
lin. Only a few hundred of these chil- 
dren, those who had been held in Yugo- 
slavia, have been returned to their fam- 
ilies. The Soviet bloc admits that they 
hold these 25,000 kidnapped children but 
cruelly insist on using them as child la- 
bor in Communist territory and refuse 
to return them to their families in 
Greece, 

Here in our own country the Greek- 
American community has made a great 
contribution to our culture, to our econ- 
omy, and to our democratic spirit. Al- 
most every day we in the Congress are 
privileged to view the inspiring frescoes 
in the dome of our Nation’s Capitol 
painted by Constantine Brumidi. Music 
lovers throughout the world thrill to the 
stirring genius of Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
The medical profession has long recog- 
nized the outstanding contributions to 
world health which the renowned Dr. 
Papanikolaou has made to the field of 
cancer research. The business com- 
munity is privileged to enjoy the business 
genius of such as Spyros Skouras, and in 
the field of education we are deeply in- 
debted to Raphael Demos, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University. 

There are today more than one-half 
million Americans of Greek origin and 
over 400 Greek Orthodox communities in 
the United States where their great tra- 
ditions of culture are fostered and main- 
tained. Each community has at least 
one church and parochial school where 
the Greek language and history is 
taught. 

It is a great privilege to be able to join 
with the rest of the free world and with 
all of our patriotic American friends of 
Hellenic origin in observing March 25 as 
Greek Independence Day. 


Postal Supervisors’ Salaries Commensu- 
rate With Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include my statement before 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service urging salaries for postal 
supervisors commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities: 


Mr. Chairman, I ask your earnest consid- 
eration of the provisions of legislation in be- 
half of postal supervisors. 

In addition to a cost-of-living increase, 
the postal supervisor has a particular ob- 
jective in this session of Congress in the pro- 
visions of H. R. 2585 and S. 1750 which pro- 
vide for an adjustment of the inequities that 
have been caused by salary legislation en- 
acted since 1945. These identical bills also 
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provide for within-grade promotions in each 
level of supervision. 

It will appear evident that an injustice 
exists when it is pointed out that all em- 
ployees under the Classification Act as well 
as most employees in the postal service en- 
joy periodic step increases. Postal super- 
visors, however, have the unique distinction 
of being confined to a single salary grade. 
This phase alone should merit and warrant 
enactment of this legislation. 

In recent years inequities and injustices 
have crept into the salary structure of the 
postal supervisor. He has found himself 
the victim of an unfortunate legislative cycle 
that has narrowed the salaries in various 
levels of supervision and responsibility. 

First the Little-Steel formula restricted a 
full adjustment in Public Law 134 enacted 
in July 1945. Then came horizontal in- 
creases that added to the inequities. Finally 
the Wage Stabilization Act nullified efforts 
for a full adjustment in Public Law 204 en- 
acted in 1951. 

The present salary structure has been 
thrown out of balance by the restrictions 
previously mentioned. They have caused a 
very narrow spread to exist between various 
levels of supervision. This in turn has re- 
sulted in inadequate compensation commen- 
surate with responsibility. The proposed 
salary schedules on the other hand will 
spread the salaries to compensate in each 
grade and in each level of supervision and 
responsibility. 

I feel there is full justification for the en- 
actment of this legislation. In fact, I feel 
that the salaries of postal supervisors ini- 
tially should be at least those provided in the 
final grade of the within-grade provisions. 
Particularly do I believe this when I com- 
pare the responsibilities and salaries of a 
postal supervisor with that of a supervisor 
in private industry or even within the Gov- 
ernmental service itself as provided in the 
general-service schedules. It also seems 
only equitable that assistant postmasters 
should be paid proportionately as to the re- 
sponsibility held and also comparatively 
with the similar positions held in private 
industry, and that overtime should be avail- 
able to supervisors at any time during the 
year as it is allowed to the clerks and 
carriers. 

May I in behalf of the postal supervisors 
in my district appeal to your committee in 
its wisdom, Mr. Chairman, to approve this 
measure. 


“Definitely Worth While To Initiate Some 
Sort of a Food Stamp Plan”—Letter 
From Former President of St. Louis 
Community Chest Commenting on Sul- 
livan Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mz. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the comments of an out- 
standing St. Louis leader, Mr. William 
Charles, on my bill, H. R. 7870, for the 
establishment of a food-stamp plan for 
the distribution of some of our vast 
hoard of surplus food to people in out- 
right need. Mr. Charles, who has 
worked long and hard in the vitally nec- 
essary, but often thankless, area of pub- 
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lic service represented by our organized 
charities and nongovernmental health 
and welfare agencies, has just recently 
retired as president of the Community 
Chest of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

Speaking as a private citizen, he re- 
ports that a need certainly exists for 
supplementing the generally inadequate 
relief grants and for providing some as- 
sistance of this nature to those needy 
persons ineligible for public assistance 
because of situations such as our law in 
Missouri that employable persons cannot 
receive public assistance regardless of 
their ability to find jobs. 

It is his suggestion that actual dis- 
tribution of surplus foods under a food- 
stamp plan be done through local mer- 
chants. My bill permits the Secretary of 
Agriculture to designate the exact 
method of distribution of up to $1 billion 
worth of surplus food a year by food 
stamps. Mr. Charles also suggests that 
if it is not possible to use the local stores, 
the cost of maintaining necessary depots 
for the distribution be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. That is the intent of 
H. R. 7870, but it may have to be spelled 
out more clearly. He further suggests 
that the cost of personnel for certifying 
needy persons not on public welfare rolls 
be reimbursed to the State or local wel- 
fare agencies assigned that responsibility 
under the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I think all of the Mem- 
bers will be interested in the informed 
and valuable comments from this out- 
standing St. Louis leader in the field of 
the organized charities, and I inclose his 
letter as part of my remarks: 

ComMMmuUNITY CHEST OF ST. Lovis 

AND ST. Lours County, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
Mrs. JohN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 8 addressed 
to me as president of the Community Chest, 
a position from which I retired last week. 

Speaking solely as a private citizen, I think 
that it would be definitely worth while to 
initiate some sort of a food stamp plan for 
persons now on relief or properly certified as 
being eligible for surplus foods. Certainly, 
& case could be made for supplementing the 
present relief grants to all categories of our 
public assistance group, where we generally 
know grants are inadequate. Certainly, a 
case could be made for providing some as- 
sistance of this sort to a fairly substantial 
number of families who because they are 
employable are not able to get any public 
assistance from the State of Missouri and 
there may be some other borderline situa- 
tions also. 

It would seem to me that there should be 
some assurances as follows: 

1. If possible these food stamps should 
be redeemable through our local merchants. 
This would eliminate the necessity for any 
special distribution centers and would en- 
able the individual to go to his usual store. 
This, by the way, was the practice in the im- 
Mediate prewar period when we had a sub- 
stantial surplus of food. 

2. Or, if this is not possible and distribu- 
tion depots of some sort have to be estab- 
- lished, the cost of maintaining such depots 
and the necessary personnel should be borne 
by the Federal Government. 


3. Then, with respect to certifying who is 
eligible beyond those persons now in receipt 
of public assistance, there should be some 
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modest provision for reimbursing the States 
or municipalities for whatever special per- 
sonnel they might have to hire to carry on 
this certification job. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM CHARLES. 


Postal Salary Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I appeared before the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee of the 
House and testified in behalf of much- 
needed postal salary legislation that will 
give the postal employee a living wage. 
I do hope that the committee will give 
favorable action to the bill introduced by 
Congressman WiTHrow, of Wisconsin, 
which is now being considered by the 
committee. 

In addition to several communications 
from the Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, 
and Whiting, Ind., organizations of the 
postal employees, I submitted the follow- 
ing statement for the consideration of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee for this opportunity to present my 
views regarding the pending salary legisla- 
tion concerning postal employees. 

When I first came to Congress, in January 
1943, I was happy to become a member of the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee. At 
that time the postal employees had not re- 
ceived a permanent raise in salary for almost 
a quarter of a century. This committee met 
during the early days of the 78th Congress 
and over a period of several weeks held hear- 
ings on postal salary legislation and reported 
out a salary bill which was enacted into law 
in May 1943. Although the cost of living has 
increased by terrific proportions in the last 
11 years, the postal employees have not been 
given equitable consideration by the Con- 
gress in salary increases which would over- 
come necessary living expenses. The increase 
in 1951 was but a pittance to enable the 
average postal employee and his family to 
enjoy just the ordinary necessities of modern 
living. 

I represent a congressional district which 
is highly industrialized, and our people are 
exposed to the same abnormal high living 
costs as the people living in the city of Chi- 
cago and other great metropolitan areas. 

I have received several surveys from groups 
of postal employees in the Calumet region of 
Indiana, setting out a breakdown of their 
wage check compared with the necessary 
monthly expenditures which they are com- 
pelled to meet monthly. I will submit for 
the record these salary breakdowns from 
Gary, Whiting, and Hammond, Ind., letter 
carriers organizations, and from other postal 
groups and organizations in the Calumet 
area of Indiana. I do hope that the mem- 
bers of your committee will take time to go 
over this astounding revelation of the finan- 
cial condition of the postal workers in my 
area. It is revealed that 67 percent of the 
postal employees are compelled to seek out- 
side work in order to make ends meet. This 
compares to 45 percent holding outside jobs 
which was revealed in the national poll. It 
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is further revealed that approximately 65 
percent of the wives of postal employees are 
working either part time or are seeking some 
source of outside income. This compares to 
38.2 percent of the postal wives working on 
the national poll, Other very interesting 
statistics on this matter from my district are 
hereby submitted for the consideration of 
your honorable committee. 

I firmly believe that if the Congress will 
give a substantial and equitable raise to the 
post-office employees, it would contribute a 
great deal to strengthen the purchasing 
power of the American public and this in 
turn will greatly aid industry and business 
which so sorely needs financial impetus to 
restore growing unemployment. 

The Postmaster General’s recommendation 
of reclassification legislation and acceler- 
ated pay increase at this time is not only un- 
realistic, complicated, and impractical, but 
it will not begin to provide just salary in- 
creases to the postal workers of America. If 
the Postmaster General is serious in his re- 
classification program, it should be submit- 
mitted as separate legislation so this com- 
mittee and Congress can give special study 
to the violent change in the American postal 
organization. His reorganization program 
and salary increases proposed would provide 
increases as low as ½ cent an hour for 
some postal employees. I firmly believe that 
the Postmaster General's recommendation 
is nothing more than a smokescreen in 
order to confuse the issue and muddy the 
waters to detract from the present legisla- 
tion under consideration to give the postal 
workers an $800 flat pay raise. I believe the 
members of your committee sincerely feel 
that any employee, whether he is in private 
industry or Government service, should be 
paid adequate compensation; a salary which 
will retain his purchasing power parity with 
the paycheck which he received before Pearl 
Harbor, An $800 across-the-board increase 
as set out in the Withrow bill, would place 
the postal workers on an economic parity 
with the cost of living as it existed in 1938 
and 1939. 

I do not believe that the American public 
expect the Post Office Department to operate 
on a profit and loss basis. The American 
taxpayer pays billions to operate our Gov- 
ernment and of course we realize that about 
85 percent of this money is expended under 
the cost of war, both past, present, and fu- 
ture. The postal service is the one depart- 
ment of the Government which is in con- 
tact with every American almost daily. It 
is the one service which the taxpayer de- 
mands should be efficiently conducted. The 
men and women working in the service 
should be paid an ample wage and guaran- 
teed future security for their homes and 
families. A raise of this kind would not 
only aid to restore employment in industry, 
but it would be a terrific impetus to our 
receding economy. I do hope this commit- 
tee will report out favorably the Withrow 
bill and give the Congress an opportunity 
to debate and pass on the merits and de- 
merits of this legislation so that postal 
workers of America can be placed on a plane 
close to the millions who work in industry, 
business, and other avenues of our economy. 


A Swelled Head Quickly Reduced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 25, 1954 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 


Mr. 


Speaker, an editorial in the Chicago 
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Tribune of March 20, captioned “The 
Cure That Failed,” for a few moments 
caused me to think quite well of myself. 
The first three sentences are as follows: 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, a businessmen’s organization, issued 
a report Monday declaring it to be essential 
that the Government adopt deficit financing 
whenever a serious recession in business de- 
velops. The committee says that to get out 
of a bad slump the Treasury should try not 
to raise enough revenue to pay for what it 
spends. Rather, it should reduce the income 
as the outgo mounts. 


The Chicago Committee for Economic 
Development was of the opinion that, to 
balance the national budget, instead of 
soaking the people with additional 
taxes—for the Government has no other 
income—we should cut Federal appro- 
priations. 

Reading that paragraph for the third 
time, it came to my mind that several 
times on the floor of the House, and 
many, many times in letters to the home 
folks when they complained about high 
taxes—though some in the same letter 
asked for additional appropriations for 
one thing or another—I, and I capitalize 
the “I,” had suggested that the true rem- 
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edy was a reduction in governmental 
expenses. 

Many times it has been my privilege to 
call attention to specific items, not only 
of extravagance, but of obvious waste, 
not only in the executive departments, 
but in the houskeeping of the Congress 
itself. 

The all-too-often answer that came to 
me from some of my colleagues, and from 
some executive agencies, when it was 
suggested that this, that, or the other 
item of expenditure be avoided, was a 
frown or scowl, an expression of pain or 
disgust, a few left-handed compliments, 
downright plain rebuke or a suggestion 
that in some way I might practice a lit- 
tle more economy myself. The latter 
I have always tried to do, even though 
some of those who were personally ad- 
versely affected by the economy move did 
not appear overly happy. 

When, as chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I sug- 
gested that, when Congress was not in 
session, the committee members should 
curtail some of their traveling, not only 
in this country, but abroad, the commit- 
tee members—shall I say, “retaliated”; 
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perhaps I should say, responded“ - by 
cutting off my authority as committee 
chairman to appoint special three-man 
subcommittees, and arrogated to them- 
selves as members of subcommittees the 
authority to go when, where, and for any 
purpose they deemed advisable, to make 
investigations and hold hearings. Two of 
them have now spent 66 days abroad at 
taxpayers’ expense. 

Individuals and groups, inside and out- 
side Government, think there should be 
economy—retrenchment—but usually in 
fields other than their own. 

I still think that the way toward bal- 
ancing the budget, toward reducing 
taxes, and sometime, I hope, making a 
payment on the national debt, is to cut 
down the expenditures of both the execu- 
tive and the legislative departments. 
Just talking about it, promising it as each 
election approaches, so far hasn't done 
very much good. 

This being an election year, if the peo- 
ple will get hot enough under the collar— 
if I may use that expression—to get after 
their Congressmen on this issue, there 
is still time before adjournment to get 
some worthwhile reductions in Federal 
expenditures. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 29, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, who art the foun- 
tain of all grace, who knowest our neces- 
sities before we ask, our ignorance in 
asking, and our fallible judgments: Have 
compassion, we beseech Thee, upon our 
infirmities. Strengthen us in all noble 
impulses, and daily increase in us the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
passion to find the truth and to be utterly 
fair in all our dealings and decisions. 
Dowered with privileges as no other Na- 
tion, give us a sympathy with other peo- 
ples whose prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” has never yet been an- 
swered. May our high pedestal of well- 
being prove to be Thy call to protect the 
weak and exploited, that through the 
potent ministry of our dear land all peo- 
ples of the earth may be blessed. We 
ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 25, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 


secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts and joint resolution: 


On March 26, 1954: 

S. 489. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain land, located in 
Windsor Locks, Conn., to the State of Con- 
necticut; 

S. 1827. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to disclaim any interest of the 
United States in and to certain property 
located in the State of Washington; 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of each 
day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, Md.; 

S. 2348. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the Cen- 
sus to collect and publish statistics of red- 
cedar shingles”; and 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Army to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, two citizens and subjects 
of the Kingdom of Thailand, and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to receive for instruction 
at the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, two citizens and subjects of the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 

On March 27, 1954: 

S. 79. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to cooperate with the State of 
Kentucky to acquire non-Federal cave prop- 
erties within the authorized boundaries of 
Mammoth Cave National Park in the State 
of Kentucky, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 8481) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8224) to 
reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 


the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
REED of New York; Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
Simpson of Pennsylvania, Mr. COOPER, 
and Mr. Mitts were appointed managers 


on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for permission to be 
absent from the Senate from 2 o’clock 
today until Wednesday afternoon, in or- 
der that I may return to Kansas to at- 
tend a funeral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CHANGE OF CONFEREES ON EXCISE 
TAX BILL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the illness of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], I ask unanimous 
consent that the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] be substituted 
as one of the Senate conferees on the 
excise tax bill. After consultation with 
the minority, I understand the substitu- 
tion is agreeable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, PAY- 
MENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES, AUDITED 
CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTS, Erc. (S. Doc. No. 
110) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation to pay claims 
for damages, audited claims, and judgments 
rendered against the United States, in the 
amount of $1,553,745, together with such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay indefi- 
nite interest and costs and to cover increases 
in rates of exchange as may be necessary to 
pay claims in foreign currency (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
INCREASED RETIREMENT ANNUITIES OF CIVILIAN 

MEMBERS OF TEACHING STAFFS OF THE MILI- 

TARY ACADEMIES AND NAVAL POSTGRADUATE 

SCHOOL HERETOFORE RETIRED 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the retirement annuities of civil- 
ian members of the teaching staffs of the 
United States Naval Academy and the United 
States Naval Postgraduate School heretofore 
retired (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

NOTICE oF PUBLICATION OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF WHOLE BLACK PEPPER 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a copy of a notice to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of a proposed 
disposition of approximately 161,617 pounds 
of whole black pepper now held in the na- 
tional stockpile (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Armed Services, 


REPORT ON TRANSFER OF JURISDICTION OVER 
CERTAIN LANDS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Assistant Administrator, 

General Services Administration, reporting, 

pursuant to law, of the transfer of jurisdic- 

tion over cerain lands in the District of Co- 
lumbia (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND 
MounicipaL COUNCIL or St. THOMAS AND 
Sr. JoHN, V. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Legislative As- 
sembly and the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John, Virgin Islands (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON COST AND FEASIBILITY OF SOUTH- 
WEST CONTRA COSTA COUNTY WATER Dis- 
TRICT SYSTEM, CALIFORNIA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report on the feasibility and estimated cost 

of the Southwest Contra Costa County water 

district system, California (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of sun- 
dry aliens from reports relating to aliens 
whose deportation had been suspended, here- 
tofore transmitted to the Senate; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the names of 
certain aliens from reports heretofore trans- 
mitted to the Senate, pursuant to section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, with a view to the adjustment of 
their immigration status (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“House Resolution 44 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact the legislation 
presently before it providing for the trans- 
portation of the U. S. S. Constellation from 
Boston to Baltimore, its home port 
“Whereas the U. S. S. Constellation, oldest 

of the Nation’s battleships, is presently 

berthed at the Boston Navy Yard; and 
“Whereas this venerable vessel was 

launched at Baltimore on September 8, 1797; 

and 
“Whereas more than 150 years ago a crew 

of Marylanders aboard the T. S. S. Constella- 
tion won the first American naval victory; 
and 
“Whereas there is at present a bill before 
the Congress of the United States ordering 
the destruction of this famous ship; and 
“Whereas it is the earnest desire of the 

people of Maryland to have the U. S. S. 

Constellation moved back to Baltimore, its 

home port, and preserved at Fort McHenry 

as a ni tional shrine: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 

Maryland, That the Congress of the United 

States be and it is hereby respectfully urged 

to enact the legislation presently before it 

with respect to the U. S. S. Constellation so 
that this ship may be returned to the State 
of Maryland as promptly as possible; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house be instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States, to the Members of the Maryland dele- 

gation to the Congress of the United States, 

and to the Maryland Historical Society. 
“By the house of delegates, March 1, 1954. 
“Rules suspended and adopted. 
“JoHN C. LUBER, 
“Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
“CLEMENT R. MERCALDO, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates.” 


A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House Resolution 13 


“Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to provide sufficient funds to 
aid in school construction and in current 
school expenses in local school districts 
abnormally affected by increases in enroll- 
ment due to federally connected children. 
“A significant part of the increasing 

burden of schools in Maryland counties and 
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the city of Baltimore is coming from the in- 
flux of Federally connected children for 
whom schools must be provided. The Fed- 
eral Government has recognized a responsi- 
bility for helping these Maryland counties 
and other counties and cities elsewhere in 
the country which are similarly affected. 
The Congress at the last session enacted two 
laws for the relief of such school districts. 
Public Law 246 extended Public Law 815 of 
the 81st Congress so that schools may apply 
for assistance in the construction of facilities 
needed to house federally connected chil- 
dren, who entered school between June 1952 
and June 1954 and for whom no school 
facilities are available. The Office of Educa- 
tion estimates that the aid authorized by 
this new legislation will total $174 million 
for the 2-year period 1952-54. The Congress 
at the end of last session appropriated only 
$70 million for the first year's construction. 

“It is apparent that $104 million is needed 
in supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1954 and a new appropriation for fiscal 
year 1955 if the authorized program is to be 
carried out. 

“Public Law 246 authorizes aid only for 
federally connected children who entered 
school between June 1952 and June 1954. 
There will be many such children who will 
enter Maryland schools in later years for 
whom there will not be adequate school 
facilities. It is therefore desirable that the 
authorizing legislation be extended for later 
years. 

“The Congress at the last session also 
enacted Public Law 248 which extended 
Public Law 874 of the 8lst Congress and ex- 
tended the program of Federal financial 
assistance to school districts affected by 
Federal activity for current expenses through 
the fiscal year 1956. The Congress appropri- 
ated $66,500,000 for payments under Public 
Law 874 in fiscal year 1954. This will permit 
the payment of only a part of the aid author- 
ized. A supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1954 would be desirable and a 
regular appropriation for fiscal year 1955 will 
be necessary to provide Maryland and other 
counties the assistance authorized by law: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to take the necessary 
action to obtain the appropriation of suffi- 
cient funds to carry out the full intent of 
Public Law 246 and Public Law 248 for Fed- 
eral aid to construction of facilities and for 
payment of current expenses in local school 
districts occasioned by increases in enroll- 
ment due to federally connected children, 
And be it further i 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house be instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States and to each member of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“By the House of Delegates, February 11, 
1954. 

“JOHN C. LUBER, 
“Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
2 R. IGERCALDO, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by the school children of Casey Arriba Rural 
School, Anasco, Puerto Rico, condemning the 
action of certain persons in trying to assassi- 
nate Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Frank Andrews, Modesta, Calif., enclosing a 
petition now in circulation in the city of 
Modesto, Calif., and the Modesto irrigation 
district, relating to the storage of water from 
the Cherry project, Yosemite National Park 
and Forest (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
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A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Whittier (Calif.) Bar Association, signed 
by Josephine K. Stankey, secretary, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to increase judi- 
cial salaries; ordered to lie on the table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL OP- 
ERATIONS OFFICE BY POST OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT TO SERVE THE 
NORTHWEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Gust Anderson, 
secretary of the Central Labor Council of 
Portland and Vicinity, in the State of 
Oregon, endorsing the establishment of a 
regional operations office to serve Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, western Montana, 
and Alaska, which is now being consid- 
ered by the Post Office Department. I 
present the letter for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
Portland, Oreg., March 17, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The Central Labor 
Council of Portland, Oreg., AFL, has en- 
dorsed the establishment of a regional opera- 
tions office to serve Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, western Montana, and Alaska, which 
is now being considered by the Post Office 
Department. The principal function of this 
office will be to take care of financial opera- 
tions, probably including payrolls, for the 
entire region. 

Establishment of this office in Portland 
would require the employment of about 30 
more postal employees here, and several more 
bank tellers. Bank deposits would be be- 
tween $800,000 and $1 million daily. 

If the office is established in Seattle or 
some other city, the loss to Portland would 
be $200,000 daily in deposits, and a loss of 
about 15 postal personne’. While this is not 
a great number, it is still another drop in 
our already brimming bucket of unemploy- 
ment. 

Office space soon will be available, since 
the entire fourth fioor of the main post office 
is being vacated by the Forest Service. 

Communications between Portland and the 
area to be served are excellent because of 
Portland’s central location. 

For a long time Portland has been the step- 
child of the Pacific coast so far as regional 
functions of the Federal Government are 
concerned; nearly all of these operations are 
located in either Seattle or San Francisco. 

Here is a chance for a good change. We 
feel that the Oregon delegation in Congress 
and President Eisenhower should be notified 
that this council believes that if a regional 
operations office of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is established, it should be located in 
Portland, Oreg. 

Respectfully, 
Gust ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


DALLAS DISTRICT OFFICE OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—RESO- 
LUTION OF TEXARKANA AMERI- 
CAN LEGION POSTS, NOS. 25-28, 
ARKANSAS-TEXAS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I understand that the Veterans’ 

Administration is going ahead with plans 

to consolidate its district office at Dallas, 
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= with the district office at Denver, 
‘olo. 

In a resolution recently adopted by 
‘Texarkana American Legion Posts Nos. 
25-28, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., President 
Eisenhower was asked to intervene, in 
the interest of all veterans and their de- 
pendents, in the plan to consolidate the 
Dallas office with the Denver office. 

This resolution is a proper part of the 
record concerning this proposal. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas VA Administrator H. V. Higley 
recently announced that the Dallas district 
office of the Veterans’ Administration will 
be moved with the Denver Unit within 60 
days; and 

Whereas just 2 days prior to that an- 
nouncement the Texarkana Gazette carried 
a front-page story released by the Associated 
Press stating that leaders in Washington had 
assured all interested parties that the pro- 
posed move would be delayed indefinitely 
until a thorough exploration of the matter 
could be made; and 

Whereas Mr. Higley announced that the 
move was being made for economic reasons; 
and 


Whereas in 1952 VA Administrator Carl 
Gray spent $605,000 of Government money to 
have a study made by Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, management consultant engineers, of 
all VA operations for economy and efficiency. 
They recommended consolidation of all in- 
surance functions into 3 centers and 
further recommended that Dallas, Tex., be 
1 of the 3 centers; and 

Whereas these experts stated (vol. VI, pp. 
53 and 54) “Dallas has a good geographic 
location in the South and about halfway 
between the east and west coast. Personnel 
is reported to be available in adequate num- 
bers. Railroad and airline transportation 
is satisfactory, too. The Federal Government 
owns an Office building and * *.” They 
further stated: “Preference for Dallas is 
indicated because it is more centrally lo- 
cated in the territory to be served.”; and 

Whereas a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs inspected all of the 5 
district offices in August 1953, and their 
printed report shows that the Dallas office 
has the best record of any office in the coun- 
try for time taken to handle claims and 
release awards, which indicates to us that 
experts in the field of veterans’ affairs, as 
late as 1952 and 1953, recognized the advan- 
tage of having 1 of the 3 insurance centers 
located in Dallas, Tex.; and 

Whereas even private insurance companies 
recognize the desirability of maintaining 
local offices across the country where policy- 
holders can get service on their policies. 
And, if it is good business for them to do 
so, it seems very important to us that the 
United States Government should render 
service easily accessible to America’s wartime 
defenders whom the Government have urged 
to maintain their Government insurance; 
and 

Whereas to remove the insurance service 
many hundred miles further from all of the 
veterans in the South will result in loss 
of service to the veteran, which by far out- 
weighs any projected paper saving. The 
only saving would be in monetary benefits 
which the veteran and his dependents will 
lose by being deprived of proper accessible 
service which never was the intent of a 
grateful and the people of the 
United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Texarkana American Legion 
Posts Nos. 25-28, Texarkana, Ark.-Tez., 
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in regular meeting Tuesday, March 16, 1954, 
That a telegram be sent to President Eisen- 
hower voicing our objections to this proposed 
move and asking him to intervene, in the 
interest of all veterans and their dependents, 
in the present plans of Administrator Hig- 
ley; and, therefore; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Eisenhower, Senators 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Price Daniels, ask- 
ing that they continue their fight to main- 
tain this district office in Dallas, Tex., one 
of the most efficient district offices of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The foregoing resolution was read and 
adopted in the regular membership meeting 
of Posts Nos. 25-58 of the Texarkana Ameri- 
can Legion this 16th day of March 1954. 

ARTHUR L. JENNINGS, 
Commander. 


Roy C. TURNER, 
Adjutant. 


Attest: 


LETTER AND RESOLUTIONS OF 
ITALIAN ALLIANCE CLUBS OF 
NORTH AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Italian Alliance 
Clubs of North America, Inc., signed by 
Frank Covello, chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee, transmitting two resolu- 
tions adopted by that organization relat- 
ing to the present quota system in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
and the increased postage rate on gift 
packages going to European countries. 
I present the letter and resolutions for 
appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were received, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, and referred, as 
follows: 

ITALIAN ALLIANCE CLUBS 
or NORTH America, INC., 
March 25, 1954. 
Hon. Prescotr BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BusH: There appears to be 
a strong feeling among Americans of Italian 
descent living in Connecticut that the quota 
provided for in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 fails to allocate to the 
countries of southern Europe and especially 
Italy an adequate quota of immigrants. It 
is the hope of Americans of Italian descent 
not only in Connecticut but throughout the 
country that something might be done to 
change the present act so as to make it pos- 
sible for a greater number of Italian immi- 
grants to enter this country. 

There has also developed considerable feel- 
ing against the increase in the postal rates 
for gift packages sent to European countries 
and Italy in particular. The postal rates are 
now so high that it has become impracticable 
to send gift packages to needy persons and 
relatives in Italy. 

At its meeting on November 1, 1953, the 
Italian Alliance Clubs of North America 

resolutions on each of these subjects. 
I have been asked to send to you copies of 
these resolutions. It is the hope of the Ital- 
ian Alliance Clubs of North America that 
you will support any measure intended to 
give to Italy a larger quota of immigrants 
and will also support any measure intended 
to reduce the postal rates on gift packages 
sent to Europe. 

Very truly yours, 


FRANK COVELLO, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
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To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
“RESOLUTION 1 

“We, the officers, delegates, and members 
of the Italian Alliance Clubs of North Amer- 
ica, Inc., comprising 42 affiliated societies 
and clubs, being assembled and gathered in 
convention at Torrington, Conn., on this 
date, unanimously adopt the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas under the present quota sys- 
tem in the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 (also known as the McCarran 
Act), immigrants may be admitted only at 
the rate of a basic 153,700, more or less, a 
year, and only under quotas allotted to dif- 
ferent nationalities in the same proportion 
to said 153,700 that the number of persons 
of the given nationality resident in the coun- 
try in 1920 bore to the total continental 
population; and 

“Whereas said quota system makes the 
annual quota of any quota area one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the number of inhabitants 
in the continental United States in 1920 at- 
tributable by national origin to such quota 
area; and 

“‘Whereas such quota system is purely 
discriminatory in nature, arbitrarily and ca- 
priciously directed against nationals and ori- 
gins from the southern and eastern Euro- 
pean countries, e. g., the Italian nationals 
and origins; being predicated on a formula 
to favor and insure that the great majority 
of immigrants will be solely of northwest- 
ern European stock; and 

“Whereas said quota system should be 
immediately reviewed and its formula com- 
pletely revised, taking into consideration 
present-day nationals and origins, without 
disfavor and discrimination directed toward 
the southern and eastern European coun- 
tries: Be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Italian Alliance Clubs 
of North Amerca, Inc., go on record, insist- 
ing upon immediate action by the United 
States Congress when it convenes in Jan- 
uary 1954, and to give support to legisla- 
tion or to initiate legislation toward alle- 
viating the said injustice existing in the 
present quota system in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952.’ 

“RESOLUTION COMMITTEE. 

“Passed by the convention assembled: 

“CHARLES C. DRAGHI, 
Chairman.” 


To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 
“RESOLUTION 4 


“We, the officers, delegates, and members 
of the Italian Alliance Clubs of North Amer- 
ica., Inc., comprising 42 affiliated societies 
and clubs, being assembled and gathered in 
convention in Torrington, Conn., on this 
date, unanimously adopt the following reso- 
lution: 

“*Whereas the United States postal rates 
have been increased, once again, from 14 
cents per pound on gift packages sent to 
European countries, in particular, Italy; and 

“ ‘Whereas said postal rates are now as fol- 
lows, to wit, 45 cents for the first pound and 
22 cents per pound for each pound there- 
after; and 

“ ‘Whereas such postal rates create a finan- 
cial burden and hardship; and 

“ ‘Whereas such increased postal costs tend 
to discourage the flow of gift packages to 
European countries, and making such meas- 
ure prohibitive in nature; and 

“ “Whereas said gift packages contain needy 
goods to worthy and needy peoples: Be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That the Italian Alliance Clubs 
of North America, Inc., go on record, pro- 
testing the said postal rate increase and the 
Postmaster General and the Congressmen be 
so informed.’ 

“RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 

“Passed by the convention assembled; 

“CHARLES C. DRAGHI, 
Chairman.” 
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DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS—STATE- 
MENT AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
warned again and again against the 
chain reaction of damage which will flow 
from the slash of dairy-parity support 
from 90 percent to 75 percent the com- 
ing Thursday, April 1. 

I have pointed out that in an avalanche 
of messages to me from the grassroots 
of my State, farmers have pointed out 
that they cannot possibly stand the ruin- 
ous reduction in their income—income 
which gives to them now a mere 6 cents 
per quart of milk. 

I send to the desk additional grassroots 
messages. I believe they are accurate- 
ly indicative of opinion throughout 
America’s dairyland. 

I earnestly hope that proposed legisla- 
tion which I have cosponsored will be 
enacted to forestall this parity slash. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mes- 
sages be printed at this point in the 
Recor, and referred to the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Union Center, Wis., March 23, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The delegates of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Creamery Association, represent- 
atives of over 4,000 producers, at a special 
meeting held at Union Center, Wis., March 
22, 1954, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We deplore the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in lowering the support level of 
manufactured dairy products from 90 per- 
cent of parity to 75 percent as being too 
drastic and unfair to one small segment of 
agriculture, and particularly to a portion of 
that industry. 

“The prices received by the producer of 
milk for fluid use will be reduced, under the 
present program, only on that percentage of 
his milk which will be diverted into manu- 
factured products. 

“We urge the Congress to alleviate this 
burden by limiting the Secretary's discre- 
tionary powers to not more than a 5-percent 
drop of the parity price in any 1 year. 

“We feel that any reduction in prices re- 
ceived by producers of manufactured milk 
should be met with a comparable reduction 
to the producer of milk for fluid use.” 

Sincerely, 

PAUL ORME, 
General Manager. 

CoLuMBUs FALL River Co-op OIL Co., 
Columbus, Wis., March 24, 1954. 

Senator WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Whereas the price 
of what the dairy farmer buys is as high or 
higher than ever; and 

Whereas the cost of labor and extra effort 
to produce a clean and desirable product; 
and 

Whereas other products such as oils, nuts, 
publications are subsidized far more than 
dairy products: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Columbus Far River 
Co-op Oil Co., at its annual meeting March 
19, 1954, voted unanimously against 90 per- 
cent of parity being reduced in any way. 

ARTHUR H. BIEDERMANN, 
Secretary. 
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FARMERS UNION Co-op, 
Medford-Stetsonville, Wis., March 26, 1954. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: The 800 members of 
our cooperative at their annual meeting, 
held March 20, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution which we are sending to 
you for your consideration: 

“Whereas farmers’ net income decreased 
7 percent in 1953, at the same time total 
personal incomes of all United States citi- 
33 increased 28 percent from 1947 to 1953; 
an 

“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, by 
Government order, is attempting to further 
decrease the dairy farmer’s income: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the Stetsonville Farmers 
Union Cooperative members assembled at 
their annual meeting hereby protest the 
drastic cut in dairy farm price supports and 
urge that dairy prices be maintained equal 
to the basic commodity parity support level; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
Secretary Benson, Senators Wiley and Mc- 
Carthy, and Congressmen O’Konski, Lester 
Johnson, and Melvin Laird.” 

We have the honor to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
B. H. Dassow, 
Manager. 


RESOLUTION 


We, the producer owners of Mauston Co- 
operative Creamery, assembled in our annual 
meeting at Mauston, Wis., this 6th day of 
March 1954, do resolve as follows: 

“We cannot agree with the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in his too-drastic 
cut in the support prices of manufactured 
dairy products. We urge the Congress to al- 
leviate the burden on the manufacturing 
milk producer in order that it might be com- 
parable to other segments of agriculture. 

“Should the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture stand, whereby he has seen fit 
to reduce the parity prices of production and 
to increase consumption of these products, 
we resolve that in order to accomplish these 
purposes without placing an undue burden 
on one segment of the industry that the 
priçes received by the fluid-milk producer 
and those received by the manufactured milk 
and butterfat producer be comparably 
reduced.” 

MAvSTON CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, 
ARTHUR F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 110. A bill for the relief of Christopher 
F. Jako (Rept. No. 1094); 

S. 366. A bill for the relief of Sister Con- 
cepta (Ida Riegel) (Rept. No. 1095); 

S. 435. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Kinoshita (Rept. No. 1096); 

S. 661. A bill for the relief of Nino Sabino 
Di Michele (Rept. No. 1097); 

S. 804. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Vasillos Zarkadis (Rept. No. 1098); 

S.809. A bill for the relief of Vittoria 
Sperti (Rept. No. 1099); 

S. 860. A bill for the relief of Juanita An- 
drada Lach and Leticia Androda Lach (Rept. 
No. 1100); 

S. 917. A bill for the relief of Stefan 
Burda, Anna Burda, and Nikolai Burda 
(Rept. No. 1101); 

S. 1073. A bill for the relief of Mary Shizue 
Hirano (Rept. No. 1102); 

S. 1135. A bill for the relief of Stamatios 
James Bratsanos (Rept. No. 1103); 
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S. 1141. A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
Noble (Rept. No. 1104); 

S. 1155. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Bentivegna (Rept. No. 1105); 

S. 1290. A bill for the relief of Ruth Sonin 
(Rept. No. 1106); 

S. 1296. A bill for the relief of Elfriede Hall 
(Rept. No. 1107); 

S. 1313. A bill for the relief of Olga Bala- 
banov and Nicola Balabanov (Rept. No. 
1108); 

S. Ven. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 
Nicklaus (Rept. No. 1109); 

5.1600. A bill for the relief of Esther Sa- 
porta (Rept. No. 1110); 

S. 2243. A bill for the relief of Seiko Nagai 
and her minor child (Rept. No. 1111); 

S. 2307. A bill for the relief of Harold 
George Wetzlmair (Rept. No. 1112); 

S. 2469. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Vasquez-Dopazo (Frank Vasquez) (Rept. No. 
1113); 

8. 2209 A bill for the relief of Hua Lin and 
his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin (nee Hu) 
(Rept. No. 1114); 

H. R. 962. A bill for the relief of Gabrielle 
Marie Smith (nee Staub) (Rept. No. 1115); 

H. R. 2441. A bill for the relief of Husnu 
Ataullah Berker (Rept. No. 1116); 

H. R. 3045. A bill for the relief of Nicko- 
las K. Ioannides (Rept. No. 1117); 

H. R. 3961. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Di Meo (Rept. No. 1118); 

H. R. 4707. A bill for the relief of Lee Yim 
Quon (Rept. No. 1119); 

H. R. 4738. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Hittrich (Rept. No. 1120); 

H. R. 4886. A bill for the relief of Ingrid 
Birgitta Maria Colwell (nee Friberg) (Rept. 
No. 1121); 

H. R. 5085. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Tcherepnin (Rert. No. 1122); and 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week May 2 to 
May 8, 1954, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week (Rept. No. 1123). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 653. A bill for the relief of Metorima 
Shizuko (Rept. No. 1124); 

S. 939. A bill for the relief of Njdeh Hovy- 
hanissian Aslanian (Rept. No. 1125); 

S. 1225. A bill for the relief of Brunhilde 
Walburga Golomb, Ralph Robert Golomb, 
and Patricia Ann Golomb (Rept. No. 1126); 

S. 1321. A bill for the relief of Michajlo 
Dzieczko (Rept. No. 1127); 

S. 1395. A bill for the relief of Manasseh 
Moses Manoukian, Elize Manoukian, nee 
Kardzair, and Socrat Manoukian, also known 
as Socrates Manoukian (Rept. No. 1128); 

S. 2340. A bill for the relief of Alphonsus 
Devlin (Rept. No. 1129); 

S. 2360. A bill for the relief of Jacob Van- 
denberg (Rept. No. 1130); and 

S. 2596. A bill for the relief of Lucy Mao 
Mei-Yee Li (Rept. No. 1131). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 95. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Donka 
Kourteva Dikova (Dikoff) and her son Nicola 
Marin Dikoff (Rept. No. 1132); 

S. 855. A bill for the relief of Kirill Mihai- 
lovich Alexeev, Antonina Ivenovna Alexeev, 
and minor children, Victoria and Vladimir 
Alexeev (Rept. No. 1133); and 

S. 1126. A bill for the relief of Sandy Mi- 
chael John Philp (Rept. No. 1134). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

8 3192, A bill to promote public coopera- 
tion in the rehabilitation and preservation 
of the Nation’s important historic proper- 
ties in the New York City area, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3193. A bill to protect the essential se- 
curity interests of the United States by 
stimulating the domestic production of lead 
and zinc, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DworsHak when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3194. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the Civil Aeronautics Board to sus- 
pend certificates of air carriers under certain 
additional conditions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3195. A bill for the relief of Milani Fer- 

nanda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 3198. A bill for the relief of Dr. Helen 
Maria Roberts (Helen Maria Rebalska); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3197. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of conditional gifts to further the defense 
effort; 

S. 3198. A bill to amend section 1 (d) of 
the Helium Act (50 U. S. C. 161 (d)). and 
to repeal section 3 (13) of the act entitled 
“An act to amend or repeal certain Goy- 
ernment property laws, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 
708) ; 

S. 3199. A bill to authorize additional use 
of Government motor vehicles at isolated 
Government installations, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3200. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide an increased maximum per diem al- 
lowance for subsistence and travel expenses; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarrHy when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina: 

S. 3201. A bill for the relief of Zanis Rigos; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON (for himself, 
Mr. LANGER, and Mr. Case) : 

S. 3202. A bill to amend the law relating 
to indecent publications in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(See the remarks when the above bill was 
introduced, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER (for himself and 
Mr. JoHNson of Colorado): 

S. 3203. A bill to prohibit certain depart- 
ments, agencies, bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and services of the Government from 
prescribing more than nominal fees or 
charges for inspections, certificates, regis- 
trations, licenses, permits, or applications 
issued or provided by them; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3204. A bill to continue temporarily ex- 
isting 90-percent-of-parity price supports for 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 3205. A bill for the relief of Pamela 

Clowes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STOCKPILING PROGRAM FOR CRIT- 
ICAL AND STRATEGIC MINERALS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, on 
March 26 the President announced a 
stockpiling program for critical and stra- 
tegic minerals. I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to impose import 
quotas on lead and zinc in order to make 
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the stockpiling program effective for 
those minerals. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being. no objection, the bill 
(S. 3193) to protect the essential secu- 
rity interests of the United States by 
stimulating the domestic production of 
lead and zinc, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. DWORSHAK, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee in Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no article (except 
babbitt metal, solder, lead in sheets, pipe, 
shot, glazier's lead, and lead wire) provided 
for in paragraph 391 or 392 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, shall be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
in any calendar year, beginning with the 
calendar year 1955, after the total aggregate 
quantity of lead contained in articles pro- 
vided for in the said paragraphs 391 and 392 
(not including the exceptions above speci- 
fied) entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption in such calendar year 
amounts to 335,000 short tons. 

Sec. 2. No article (except zinc dust and 
zinc in sheets) provided for in paragraph 393 
or 394 of said act, as amended, shall be en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for con- 
sumption in any calendar year, beginning 
with the calendar year 1955, after the total 
aggregate quantity of zinc contained in ar- 
ticles provided for in the said paragraphs 393 
and 394 (not including the exceptions above 
specified) entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption in such calendar 
year amounts to 325,000 short tons. 

Sec. 3. During the remainder of the calen- 
dar year 1954 beginning with the first cal- 
endar month following the 60th day after 
the enactment of this act, no article covered 
by section 1 or 2 of this act shall be entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion after the aggregate quantity of lead 
contained in articles covered by the said sec- 
tion 1 or zinc contained in articles covered 
by. the said section 2 amounts, respectively, 
to the quantity of lead or zinc specified in 
the said section 1 or 2 reduced by one- 
twelfth for each calendar month of the cur- 
rent calendar year which precedes the cal- 
endar month following the 60th day after 
the enactment of this act, 

Sec. 4. No article provided for in the said 
Paragraphs 391, 392 (except babbitt metal, 
solder, lead in sheets, Pipe, shot, glazier’s 
lead, and lead wire), 393, or 394 (except zinc 
dust and zinc in sheets) shall be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
after the beginning of the ist calendar 
month following the 60th day after the 
enactment of this act except by, or for the 
account of, a person or firm to whom a li- 
cense has been issued by, or under the 
authority of, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and only in accordance with the terms of 
such license. Such licenses shall be issued 
under regulations of the Secretary of Com- 
merce which he determines will result to 
the fullest extent practicable in (1) the 
equitable distribution of such articles which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption and (2) the alloca- 
tion of shares of the quantities of the various 
articles which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption among 
foreign supplying countries, based upon the 
proportions supplied by such countries re- 
spectively during previous representative 
periods, as determined by the Secretary of 
Commerce, taking due account of any spe- 
cial factors which may have affected or may 
be -affecting the trade in the articles con- 
cerned. No article of a kind which is sub- 
ject to the import quota provisions of this 
act shall be imported for stockpiling under 
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the authority of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act, as amended. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make such regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out such provisions 
of this act which the Treasury Department 
is required to enforce. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference four 
administration bills relating to national 
defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills introduced by Mr. MCCARTHY 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, as follows: 

S. 3197. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of conditional gifts to further the defense 
effort; 

S. 3198. A bill to amend section 1 (d) of 
the Helium Act (50 U. S. C. 161 (d)), and to 
repeal section 3 (13) of the act entitled “An 
act to amend or repeal certain Government 
property laws, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 31, 1951 (65 Stat. 708) ; 

S. 3199. A bill to authorize additional use 
of Government motor vehicles at isolated 
Government installations; and for other pur- 


and 
S. 3200. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide an increased maximum per diem al- 
lowance for subsistence and travel expenses. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
first of the bills, S. 3197, to authorize the 
acceptance of conditional gifts to further 
the defense effort, was submitted to the 
Senate by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. It would reenact 
authority originally granted by the Con- 
gress in 1942 as part of the Second War 
Powers Act, but which was terminated 
with the repeal of that measure in 1946, 
and would enable the Government of the 
United States to accept gifts of money or 
other property, real or personal, condi- 


tioned upon their use for a designated 


purpose. 

It is virtually identical with a bill, S. 
1230, unanimously approved by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in the 
82d Congress, and which passed the Sen- 
ate on the consent calendar. 

The second of the bills, S. 3198, sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Secretary of 
the Interior and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, would 
restore to the Secretary authority to dis- 
pose of helium byproducts. This author- 
ity was formerly vested in the Secretary 
of the Interior, but was included in a 
repealer bill prepared by the General 
Services Administration with a view to 
eliminating laws in conflict with provi- 
sions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, ap- 
proved on recommendation of this com- 
mittee, on October 21, 1951. 

The bill has the approval of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the General Account- 
ing Office, and the General Services Ad- 
ministration, including certain perfect- 
ing amendments to an original proposal 
previously submitted to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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The Comptroller General has held that 

this proposed legislation is required in 
order that the Secretary of the Interior 
may effectively carry out his responsi- 
bility under the Helium Act of 1925. It 
would reserve to the General Services 
Administration authority to dispose of 
property which is excess to the needs of 
the Department of the Interior. Under 
the provisions of the original statute, 
which would be restored by the proposed 
bill, the income received from the- dis- 
posal of surplus helium byproducts was 
placed in a special revolving fund avail- 
able for expenditure by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the development of new 
sources of helium supply, and for other 
purposes authorized by law. 

The third bill, S. 3199, which would 
authorize additional use of Government 
motor vehicles at isolated Government 
installations, was submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate by the Department of 
Commerce, with a request for introduc- 
tion and approval, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
It would authorize Government em- 
ployees who are stationed in remote 
areas and have at their disposal Gov- 
ernment-owned motor vehicles, to use 
such vehicles for transporting their chil- 


dren to school, to the hospital, or to a. 


doctor’s office, when and where no other 
means of transportation is available. 

This bill provides further that the use 
of these vehicles may not be authorized 
unless the head of the agency has deter- 
mined that no other practical means of 
transportation is available, and that 
such use is necessary for the health and 
well-being of officers, employees, and de- 
pendents living in remote areas. It is 
understood that the Bureau of the 
Budget has approved this proposed leg- 
islation, and that this authority has been 
granted to certain other designated 
agencies. 

The fourth of these proposals, S. 3200, 
is a substitute for a previous bill, S. 608, 
introduced at the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to authorize an in- 
crease in the per diem allowance of 
Secret Service agents assigned to the 
protection of the President and the Vice 
President. The new bill accords with 
the recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget and practically all other Fed- 
eral agencies, that the Committee on 
Government Operations should give con- 
sideration to extending the maximum 
subsistence allowance to employees of 
all Federal agencies who are in travel 
status, from $9 to $12 per diem. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget has 
submitted to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations detailed information in 
support of its position that such an in- 
crease is warranted, together with esti- 
mates as to the additional costs that 
would be involved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John A. Danaher, of Connecticut, to be 
United States circuit judge, District of Co- 
lumbia circuit; 

James Lewis McCarrey, Jr., of Alaska, to 
be United States district judge, division No. 
3, district of Alaska; 

Theodore F. Stevens, of Alaska, to be United 
States attorney for division No. 4, district 
of Alaska, vice Everett W. Hepp, resigned; 

Donald E. Kelley, of Colorado, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Colorado; 

W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; 

N. Welch Morrisette, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of South 
Carolina; 

Duncan Wilmer Daugherty, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be United States attorney for the 
southern district of West Virginia; 

Archie M. Meyer, of Arizona, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Arizona, 
vice Benjamin J. McKinney, retired; 

William Raab, of Nebraska, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Nebraska, 
vice Frank Golden, resigned; 

Charles Peyton McKnight, Jr., of Texas, to 
be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Texas, vice Stanford C. Stiles; 

Hobart Kelliston McDowell, of Texas, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Texas, vice James R. Wright, resigned; 
and 

Emmett Mitchell Smith, of Texas, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas, vice Clifton C. Carter. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS BY SENATE 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Water Transportation Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has set an 
additional hearing for next week on a 
matter of immediate interest to all inter- 
ested in the shipping industry. 

On Monday, April 5, Senate bill 2370, 
to authorize the sale of certain ships to 
Brazil, will be under consideration. This 
hearing will begin at 10 a. m. 

The hearing will be held in room G-16 
of the Capitol. 


GRANTING STATUS OF PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of con- 

ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 

Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 

238) granting the status of permanent 
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residence to certain aliens. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 238) granting the status 
of permanent residence to certain aliens, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered (7) and (8). 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6) 
and agree to the same. 

ArTHUR V. WATKINS, 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Lovis E. GRAHAM, 
RUTH THOMPSON, 
Francis E. WALTER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, under 
the provisions of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, certain aliens in the United 
States who are, in fact, displaced persons 
may apply for adjustment of their im- 
migration status to that of permanent 
residents. If the Attorney General ap- 
proves the application, the case is then 
submitted to the Congress for affirmative 
congressional approval. House Joint 
Resolution 238 as it passed the House of 
Representatives recorded congressional 
approval of a number of these cases. 
Thereafter, the Senate committee added 
the names of eight aliens whose cases 
had been recommended by the Attorney 
General. Thereafter, the House ap- 
proved the inclusion of 6 of the 8 cases 
which were added by the Senate. The 
disapproval of the 2 remaining cases by 
the House was occasioned by the fact 
that the 2 cases were adjusted to perma- 
nent residents by other administrative 
processes. 

The net effect of the conference report 
is for the Senate to agree to the elimina- 
tion from House Joint Resolution 238 
of those two cases which have been ad- 
justed by other administrative processes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE 
UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF 
DR. MARCUS WHITMAN—INDEFI- 
NITE POSTPONEMENT OF HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there is on the desk House Concurrent 
Resolution 196, providing for the print- 
ing of proceedings at the unveiling of 
the statue of Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
which is identical with Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 57, which has been 
agreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives. I ask unanimous consent that 
House Concurrent Resolution 196 be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 
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STANDING SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
SMALL BUSINESS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1954, I submitted Senate Reso- 
lution 213, providing for the establish- 
ment of the present Select Small Busi- 
ness Committee as a standing commit- 
tee of the Senate. Since that time I 
have received communications from the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD], asking that they may join as co- 
sponsors. Therefore, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of those three Senators be added co- 
sponsors, and, if the resolution is re- 
printed, that their names appear there- 
on as cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT SUPPORT 
PRICE PROGRAM FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, did 
the Senator from Minnesota refer to the 
75-percent support price program for 
dairy products in the remarks which he 
just made? 

Mr. THYE. No. I was referring to a 
resolution relating to the establishment 
of a small-business committee as a 
standing committee of the Senate. I 
submitted a resolution with reference to 
it some time ago. The question of the 
dairy price-support program is not be- 
fore the Senate at this time. I wish it 
were before us for consideration this 
afternoon. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In view of the fact 
that the 75-percent support program will 
go into effect on April 1, unless some 
action is taken by Congress to postpone 
it, I wonder what the Senator from 
Minnesota feels is the prospect of get- 
ting such greatly needed action to pro- 
tect the interests of dairymen before 
that date. 

Mr. THYE. I regret that I must in- 
form my friend that I cannot make any 
suggestion. I know of nothing that I can 
do that would bring about immediate ac- 
tion. I have endeavored to secure some 
action, but I have not been successful. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
feel that a simple resolution, continuing 
the present program until the question 
can be fully considered by the appropri- 
ate committees, would meet with favor 
in both the House and Senate? 

Mr. THYE. It would meet with favor, 
so far as I am concerned, and I am quite 
certain that there are many other Sena- 
tors who share the feeling I have with 
reference to the question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Setting aside tem- 
porarily the present unfinished business 
and making such a resolution the pend- 
ing order of business is about the only 
hope we have for relief for the dairymen, 
is it not? 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to join with 
the Senator in hoping that may be done, 
because there is a great deal of distress 
among the dairy farmers in my own 
State, as there is in many other States. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 
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AMERICA-ISRAEL SOCIETY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, as a mem- 
ber and one of the founders of the Amer- 
ica-Israel Society, I have been greatly 
impressed by the splendid progress which 
this new organization has been making. 
Created to provide Americans with a bet- 
ter appreciation of the culture of Israel, 
and to encourage that nation to a better 
understanding of America and our way 
of life, the society can be of tremendous 
value not only to Israel and America, but 
to the free people throughout the world. 

In this connection, I have prepared a 
statement on the America-Israel Society, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp follow- 
ing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Ives WITH REGARD TO 
THE AMERICA-ISRAEL SOCIETY 


On May 11, according to an announcement 
recently issued, members of a new associa- 
tion, the America-Israel Society, will attend 
a dinner in the Hotel Statler, here in Wash- 
ington, for a highly significant purpose—to 
honor the creative spirit of the people of 
Israel, a nation which attained independence 
only 6 years ago. 

I believe this event deserves special note, 
for, in a sense, it marks another advance in 
the maturing relations between this country 
and Israel, a recognition by Americans of the 
importance of the interchange of cultural 
information in the lives of nations if there is 
to be continuing understanding. It is an ad- 
vance with which I am proud to be asso- 
ciated. 

The America-Israel Society is nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical. Its sole aim is to bring 
about a better understanding between the 
American people and the people of Israel and 
to foster between the two peoples an increas- 
ing cultural interchange. The people of 
Israel look with much admiration upon our 
achievements, not only in the areas of indus- 
try and commerce, but also in the areas of 
cultural attainment, whether in literature, 
painting, architecture, or other manifesta- 
tions of our cultural spirit. They believe 
that we have much to give them, and they, 
I believe, have much to give us. 

In that tiny land there are a great many 
men and women who were once distinguished 
for their cultural attainments in the home- 
lands from which they were so ruthlessly 
driven—both by fascism and communism. 
Readjusting their lives in a new environ- 
ment, they are beginning to recreate the old 
arts in a different atmosphere. And since 
they are, by the necessities of the case, a 
people possessing not one common language 
but many common languages, they are 
translating much of the literature of the 
world into the projected common language 
of Hebrew. High on the list of translations 
are the great American masters, ranging 
from Emerson and Mark Twain to such mod- 
ern-day giants as Hemingway and Faulkner. 
English is widely spoken and read in Israel, 
and American books of all kinds outrank all 
foreign books in publication, while the 
greediness of the people to read is so great 
that bookshops are common throughout the 
country. 

In another field, I am glad to say that 
the American people remain a churchgoing, 
Bible-reading, God-fearing people. Every 
year the Bible remains the best-selling book 
in the United States. It is, therefore, of 
great interest to us that scholars of Israel 
are engaged in constant archeological stud- 
ies and research that throw new light upon 
the origins of the Bible. And it is particu- 
larly interesting, I think, that these re- 
searches tend to show that—doubters to the 
contrary notwithstanding—the Bible is 
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firmly rooted in fact. Many of our biblical 
scholars constantly interchange information 
with the biblical scholars of Israel, and so, 
aiding one another, aid all of us in the un- 
derstanding of the book that is the founda- 
tion of our moral, political, spiritual, and 
ethical lives. 

It is not too much to expect that, although 
the State of Israel is now in its infancy and 
is beset by a host of growing pains, there 
will spring from her hallowed soil not only 
new expressions of the arts that would en- 
rich us as civilized peoples, but that there 
will also come perhaps a new flowering of 
faith in God among all men everywhere— 
that faith without which man is a blind 
creature walking directionless on the cold 
crust of a cold earth. 

We know that in the field of botany mira- 
cles have been wrought by crossbreeding and 
that equal miracles have sprung from the 
crossbreedings of cultures. It is then my 
hope, and that of all men who would see 
humanity constantly moving upward, that 
we shall give liberally to Israel of our cul- 
tural gifts and that she, in turn, will give us 
or hers, to the end that we may both benefit, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on a previous occasion I have 
commented on the unfortunate and what 
seems to me to be the ill-advised action 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
in cutting the State Department's re- 
quest for the Educational Exchange 
Service of our overseas information and 
good-will program from $15 million to 
$9 million for the coming fiscal year. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have published in the body of 
the Recorp an editorial on this subject 
from the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of Sunday, March 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Goop WILL PLOWED UNDER 


Much as we appreciate the need for econ- 
omy, it is difficult to understand why the 
House slashed so deeply into the educational 
exchange service of the overseas informa- 
tion and good-will program. The State 
Department’s request for $15 million for 
continuation of the program at about its 
present level was cut to $9 million and of 
this $7,560,166 would go for the purchase of 
foreign credits in the United States Treas- 
ury. Some of the foreign credits would not 
be usable because they could be expended 
only for transportation and no dollar funds 
would be available to support students after 
their arrival. The result would be a most 
drastic curtailment of activities that have 
been earning good will and understanding 
for the United States the world over. 

to Senator FULBRIGHT, the cut 
would practically put out of business the 
student-exchange program that bears his 
name. In the case of 46 countries, including 
all the republics of Latin America, the ex- 
change of students with the United States 
would be completely cut off. Plans for 
bringing so-called leaders of thought and 
attitude from 70 different countries, to ac- 
quaint them with the American way of life, 
would have to be dropped if the decision of 
the House should be sustained. And the 
same is true of the plan for sending Ameri- 
can specialists abroad and of the teacher-ex- 
change program designed to familiarize stu- 
dents abroad with American educational 
methods, customs, and ideas. 

Is it possible that the House deliberately 
voted this false economy? American secur- 
ity, world peace, and in considerable measure 
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prosperity depend upon continued close and 
friendly relations with other countries of 
the free world. The educational exchange 
program is one of the best means devised for 
promotion of understanding between peo- 
ples. It cannot be sacrificed without serious 
loss of the cement needed to hold the free 
world together. Every believer in free-world 
cooperation will hope that the Senate will 
vote to give the administration the funds it 
needs to make this device for building good 
will effective. 


TREATY STATUS OF UNITED 
STATES-JAPANESE MUTUAL DE- 
FENSE ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on March 8, 1954, in Tokyo, Japan, 
Japanese Foreign Minister Katsuo Okas- 
zaki and our American Ambassador, 
John M. Allison, in a ceremony held at 
the Foreign Office, signed a Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement between 
Japan anc the United States of America. 
At the same time they signed a series of 
three other related agreements pertain- 
ing to the purchase of agricultural com- 
modities, economic arrangements, guar- 
anty of investments, and arrangements 
for the return of equipment under the 
mutual defense assistance agreement. 
These agreements were executive 
agreements, but they might also be con- 
strued as treaties. When we were ad- 
vised of them, I was under the impres- 
sion that the mutual security legislation 
on which they were based was adequate 
to authorize the execution of these agree- 
ments without the necessary treaty for- 
malities with the requirement of the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

In light of this fact, however, under 
date of March 15, I addressed to the 
Secretary of State a communication 
raising the question whether executive 
agreements of this nature require any 
action by the Congress, in addition to 
the legislation already in existence, and 
especially whether these undertakings 
should be considered as treaties needing 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Under date of March 23, I received a 
letter from Mr. Thruston B. Morton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, acting for the 
Secretary of State, and replying to my 
inquiry. 

Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks in 
the body of the Recor the reply to my 
inquiry from the Secretary of State, 
through Mr. Morton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 23, 1954. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran SENATOR SMITH: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your letter of March 
15, 1954, which raises the question whether 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
and other agreements signed with Japan on 
March 8 should be submitted to the Senate 
for its advice and consent. You are, of 
course, correct in your assumption that 
these agreements may be concluded without 
the advice and consent of the Senate be- 
cause they are authorized by the mutual 
security legislation, but I am glad to have 
the question raised so that we may be sure 
that we have resolved any doubts you may 
have. 
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T should first like to point out that these 
agreements are substantially similar in form 
and content to many others which have 
been negotiated over the past few years in 
connection with the mutual security pro- 
gram, and that they conform in all essential 
respects to standard patterns with which the 
Congress is familiar. In accordance with 
procedures which were established in May 
1953, these agreements, like all other inter- 
national agreements which have been nego- 
tiated since that time, were carefully 
checked in advance by the staff of Mr. Her- 
man Phleger, the Legal Adviser of this De- 
partment, to insure that it was proper to 
conclude them without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Under these procedures, 
no negotiations of executive agreements are 
undertaken without prior authorization in 
writing by the Secretary or the Under Sec- 
retary, and the agreements to which you 
refer were so approved on the basis of the 
clear statutory authorization contained in 
the mutual security legislation. 

The principal agreement, dealing with the 
mutual defense assistance program, is re- 
quired and authorized by section 402 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended, which provides that “The President 
shall, prior to the furnishing of assistance to 
any eligible nation, conclude agreements 
with such nation,” and prescribes certain of 
the terms which must be included in a mu- 
tual defense assistance agreement. 

The mutual defense assistance agreements 
concluded pursuant to this section do not 
in themselves determine the nature and the 
level of the military assistance to be given 
the foreign country, but merely set forth 
certain terms and conditions on which any 
such assistance will be provided. Article I 
of the agreement with Japan states that 
“Each Government * * * will make available 
to the other * * * such equipment, materials, 
services, or other assistance as the Govern- 
ment furnishing such assistance may au- 
thorize” and provides that any assistance 
furnished by the United States will be fur- 
nished under the terms, conditions, and ter- 
mination provisions of the authorizing 
legislation and appropriation acts dealing 
with the mutual security program. Since it 
is necessary each year to secure from Con- 
gress authority and funds to conduct the 
mutual security program for the following 
year, Congress will have the opportunity to 
review, on an annual basis, the military 
assistance which is planned for Japan. 
Thus, in presenting the mutual security 
program to Congress last year, it was indi- 
cated that we intended to give military as- 
sistance to Japan under that program upon 
the conclusion of the required agreement, 
and this year’s presentation will give Con- 
gress an opportunity to consider again the 
plans for military assistance to Japan. 
These plans are directed exclusively toward 
increasing the capability of Japan to defend 
itself against internal subversion and ex- 
ternal attack, with a view toward enhanc- 
ing the security of the Pacific area and 
thereby making it possible for us gradually 
to withdraw our forces from Japanese terri- 
tory. 

The additional agreements which were 
signed with Japan at the time of the signing 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment are also authorized by the mutual 
security legislation. The purchase agree- 
ment and the agreement on economic 
arrangements were concluded pursuant to 
section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, and provide respectively 
for the sale to Japan of American surplus 
agricultural commodities and for the use of 
the sales proceeds as authorized by section 


550. The agreement regarding guaranty 


of investments is being concluded pursuant 
to section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, and sec- 
tion 520 of the Mutual Security Act. 
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If you would like any additional informa- 
tion on the agreements signed with Japan 
on March 8, I would of course be delighted 
to go into the subject in greater detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


THE McCARTHY ISSUE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday there appeared in the New York 
Times a very interesting editorial en- 
titled “The McCarthy Issue.” The edi- 
torial clearly, concisely, and, I believe, 
with great accuracy sets forth and dis- 
cusses the issues involved in the Mc- 
Carthy inquiry which I hope will be un- 
dertaken without further delay. The 
editorial is of such great importance 
that I ask unanimous consent to have it 
published in the body of the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE MCCARTHY ISSUE 


The inquiry of the McCarthy committee 
into the case of McCartuy versus the Army 
is supposed to begin this week. It has al- 
ready been postponed too long. But no mat- 
ter what the reasons may be for delay, they 
must be overcome so that the hearings can 
begin at the earliest possible moment. If 
there are any parties to this dispute, or any 
politicians concerned with it, who think 
that a few more days’ delay will cause pub- 
lic interest to disappear and the issues to 
go away of their own accord, they are very 
much mistaken. 

It seems to us that there has been a good 
deal of confusion, some of it purposely gen- 
erated, over just what issues are involved, 
and we think it may be helpful to try to 
clarify the problem. In the first place, there 
is the immediate issue of the word of Sen- 
ator McCartHy and his chief counsel, Roy 
M. Cohn, against the word of Secretary 
Stevens and his chief counsel, John G. 
Adams. On the one hand, Senator McCar- 
THY and Mr. Cohn are accused of seeking 
special privileges in the Army for their pro- 
tege and friend, G. David Schine. On the 
other hand, the Army spokesmen are ac- 
cused, in Senator McCartuy’s ugly word, of 
trying to blackmail the McCarthy commit- 
tee into dropping its investigation of al- 
leged coddling of Communists in the Army. 

- If either of these charges should prove to 
be indisputably true that would not alone 
disprove the truth of the other charge. 
What the coming investigation has to do— 
and we emphatically think that the wrong 
committee has been picked to conduct this 
investigation, but that is water over the 
dam—tis to go to the root of all the charges 
and to determine exactly what was said and 
what did happen. The public will be satis- 
fied with nothing less, and it should be satis- 
fied with nothing less. This, then, is the 
immediate issue over the facts; and yet it 
is by no means the fundamental issue in this 
dispute. 

In the second place, there is the issue 
raised by Senator McCarrny and his friends, 
the issue of whether or not the Army should 
have given an honorable discharge to a 
dental officer who had pleaded the fifth 
amendment, and the corollary issue of 
whether or not the commanding general of 
Camp Kilmer, along with the rest of the 
Army “brass,” has really been coddling Com- 
munists. This has become the most com- 
pletely false and phony issue that could be 
imagined. 
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The Army in the person of Secretary Ste- 
vens long ago said that a mistake had been 
made in the Peress case, and that procedures 
would be revised accordingly. To suggest on 
the basis of this case and other similar cases, 
if there are any, that the Army is either rid- 
dled with Communists or is soft on Commu- 
nists is insulting to the intelligence. 

Senator McCarTuy’s effort to make the Na- 
tion believe that he has discovered the evils 
of communism in or out of the Army and 
that he is the only one doing anything about 
it is pure political fakery. There is not the 
slightest doubt—nor was there long before 
Mr. McCarTrHy emerged from Wisconsin—as 
to where the American people and the Ameri- 
can Government stand on the question of 
communism. This certainly is not and never 
was the issue, let Mr. McCartrny try hard as 
he will to make it so. Nor is the issue the 
right of congressional committees to make 
investigations. Of course they have that 
right; but they also have the obligation to 
keep their investigations within constitu- 
tional beunds. 

The real and fundamental issue, once the 
immediate question of fact has been disposed 
of, is whether or not the American people 
are going to stand any longer for the disrup- 
tion of orderly governmental processes that 
Mr. McCartuy and his kind represent. The 
real issue is whether Mr. MCCARTHY is going 
to be permitted to continue to encroach on 
the executive prerogative; whether he is go- 
ing to be permitted to destroy the constitu- 
tional relationship between the executive 
and legislative branches of Government; 
whether he is going to be permitted to 
undermine the Bill of Rights. Reduced to 
the political level, it becomes an issue of 
whether he is going to be permitted to cap- 
ture control of the Republican Party. 

These are the deep-seated issues in the 
battle between Senator McCartuy and the 
American people; and the administration 
will fail to recognize these issues at its peril. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEES 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory 
Council, on behali of 5 national and 
31 local Jewish agencies throughout the 
country, has prepared a statement of 
guiding principles for legislative investi- 
gating committees. It is a very thought- 
ful statement and, in my judgment, a 
very useful one. There are in it a few 
points which I have not had a chance 
to think through thoroughly; but, ex- 
pressing as it does, the views of organi- 
zations representing many thousands of 
Americans, I think it merits the consid- 
eration of every Member of the Senate. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement and the list of all the 
organizations and agencies subscribing 
to it be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list of organizations were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Tue HIGHEST GOOD: INDIVIDUAL JUSTICE— 
A STATEMENT OF GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 
The large number of congressional inves- 

tigations into virtually every aspect of our 
national life, especially into the acutely sen- 
sitive areas of loyalty and internal security, 
has emphasized anew the problem of recon- 
ciling competing public interests. 

The proper exercise of the legislative func- 
tion assumes that the legislature will be m 
powered to acquire information ni 
the intelligent and effective formulation of 
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legislative recommendations. Indeed there 
is a legitimate need for wide public knowl- 
edge about the conduct of government and 
the administration of public office. Congres- 
sional committee investigations in the past 
unquestionably have made notable contribu- 
tions leading to the enactment of significant 
legislation and the detection of corruption in 
government, 
FAIR HEARINGS 


Public concern over the conduct of current 
investigations does not stem from hostility 
to legislative investigating committees as 
such but from the absence of controls over 
committee activities and from the excesses 
which some committee members have, there- 
fore, been free to indulge in. The need for 
Congress to be informed cannot justify or 
excuse abandoning the fair hearings that 
Americans traditionally have thought in- 
separable from any just system of laws. Re- 
cent events have underscored the importance 
of insuring that witnesses or other persons 
affected by proceeding before investigating 
committees will not be unjustly accused or 
degraded, that they will not be forced to a 
public avowal and justification of wholly 
irrelevant private beliefs, and that all per- 
sons summoned to testify will receive oppor- 
tunity for full and fair explanation of any 
acts called into question. 

We pride ourselves on having created a 
government of laws rather than of men. The 
legislative investigating committee, because 
it functions without statutory restraints, re- 
mains the outstanding exception to this 
general principle. It enables irresponsible 
individuals without check by regulatory 
standard to exercise profound, often disas- 
trous, influence over the lives of others. It 
denies those who have been pilloried any 
basis for defense or appeal. 


JEWISH CONCERN FOR DEMOCRATIC FREEDOMS 


As part of a democratic society whose se- 
curity ultimately depends on the mainte- 
nance of a sound and healthy political struc- 
ture, Jews must share the concern of all 
groups in America over encroachments upon 
individual liberties. Democracy is indivis- 
ible. No one of its fundamental features 
can be vitiated or destroyed without im- 
periling the whole. Neither the Jewish 
community nor any other segment of our 
population can afford to be complacent or 
aloof when confronted with consistent as- 
saults upon individual freedoms. 

The threat of communism to free insti- 
tutions everywhere must be faced. A com- 
mon and fundamental theme of both Ju- 
daism and democracy is the concern with 
the sanctity and dignity of the individual. 
Our Jewish history and tradition have in- 
spired a devotion to the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty and have rendered us sensitive 
to any attacks on human freedom. Accord- 
ingly, Jewish organizations have consistently 
opposed communism and repudiated the 
limitations on freedom which inhere in it 
and in the methods it employs. 


ORDERLY PROCESS 

The advantages of congressional investi- 
gations can be retained and yet made com- 
patible with individual liberties if we intro- 
duce in this area the orderly processes that 
characterize our other legal institutions. For 
this purpose we propose the following guid- 
ing principles for the conduct of legislative 
investigating committees. Adoption of these 
principles by our legislatures will, we be- 
lieve, insure fairness to the individual wit- 
ness or person affected by the conduct of 
the hearing. They will aid the committees 
in discovering the facts involved in the in- 
quiry and will strengthen and bolster public 
confidence in legislative investigations. 

‘These principles express our belief that in 
this country individual justice constitutes 
the highest common good. 
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Congress should enact a code of fair pro- 
cedures binding upon its investigating com- 
mittees based upon the following principles: 

1. Congressional investigations should be 
limited in scope to those matters in which 
Congress may legislate or exercise any other 
power specifically granted by the Constitu- 
tion. The obtaining of evidence for use in 
criminal prosecutions or educating the pub- 
lic at best should be a byproduct but never 
the primary purpose of a congressional 
investigation. 

The congressional power in investigate is 
not specifically stated in the Constitution. 
It is an implied one sanctioned by the courts 
to make effective the other powers of Con- 
gress. Lacking a general power to investi- 
gate, Congress can only conduct inquiries to 
gather information for legislative purposes 
and to check on the administration and 
enforcement of law and the economy and 
efficiency of Government. A congressional 
committee therefore must not function as 
a grand jury. Nor should it exercise its pow- 
ers for the purpose of exposing individuals 
or holding them up to public scorn. 

2. One-man investigating committees 
should be prohibited. All phases of an in- 
vestigation, includirg the authorization of 
subsidiary inquiries, the hiring of staff, the 
scheduling of hearings, the subpenaing of 
witnesses and the releasing of public state- 
ments and reports, should represent the con- 
sidered judgment of the majority of the 
committee. Sworn testimony should be 
taken only in the presence of at least two 
members of a committee. 

When Congress authorizes a committee to 
conduct an investigation, it contemplates 
that all important decisions in its course 
will be taken after due deliberation by all 
members of the committee. A committee 
should not delegate its powers to one of its 
members and a committee chairman should 
not usurp the powers of other committee 
members. Full committee deliberation pre- 
vents abuse of power, arbitrary or capricious 
action and partisan exploitation of a com- 
mittee's function. It is particularly impor- 
tant that a witness who runs the risk of 
criminal prosecution for contempt of a com- 
mittee that lacks the procedural safeguards 
afforded in other proceedings should not be 
compelled to testify before only one com- 
mittee member. 

3. To insure full deliberation, all members 
of investigating committees should receive 
due notice of meetings and other committee 
action. Adequate provision should be made 
for minority reports. 

4. Material reflecting adversely upon per- 
sons living or dead should not be made pub- 
lic before an opportunity has been afforded 
such persons or their representatives to re- 
fute derogatory or defamatory statements. 
Rebuttal testimony should be released simul- 
taneously with publication of such material. 

The practice of condemning individuals or 
organizations without giving them an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves is a serious abuse 
on the part of a congressional committee, 
particularly in releasing testimony given in 
executive session, in offering such testimony 
at public hearings or in releasing reports not 
based on any hearings. These are areas 
which are in particular need of regulation, 
for such practices, if allowed to continue un- 
checked, will destroy public confidence in all 
legislative investigations. 

5. Persons or organizations against whom 
charges are made in public hearings should 
be afforded an opportunity to present their 
side of the case publicly as soon as possible 
after the making of the charge and in cir- 
cumstances as public as those in which the 
charge was made. This opportunity should 
include the right to cross-examine witnesses 
for a reasonable time. 

It is not sufficient to allow persons or or- 
ganizations exposed to the glare of modern 
publicity media merely to file with a com- 
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mittee an affidavit containing their side of 
the case. To insure elementary fairness and 
a balanced presentation of both sides of a 
case, they should be given limited but rea- 
sonable facilities to testify before the com- 
mittee and to cross-examine their accusers. 
It is no answer to reply that investigating 
committees are not courts or lack time to 
play fair. If they lack time to allow an ade- 
quate defense to be presented, they should 
not be permitted to make accusations. 

6. Material in the files of an investigating 
committee, not previously released by the 
committee in the form of an official report, 
should be kept confidential and made avail- 
able only to Federal investigative and intelli- 
gence agencies and State prosecution agen- 
cies for their official purposes. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has compiled dossiers on at least a 
half-million American citizens. These dos- 
siers are not balanced evaluations of a per- 
son's career but mere compilations of undi- 
gested material deemed derogatory, as the 
Bishop Oxnam hearing demonstrated. These 
dossiers, never authorized by Congress, have 
in the past been made available indiscrimi- 
nately although they are able to ruin a per- 
son’s career or blast his reputation. Such 
material should be confidential, as are simi- 
lar materials in the files of the FBI, and 
should be similarly restricted. 

7. Committee members or employees 
should not issue any public evaluation of a 
person under investigation until the inquiry 
relating to such person has been completed 
and a committee report thereon adopted. 

The principle that this is a Government of 
laws and not men requires at least that no 
person should be held up to public scorn by 
the offhand comments of a single committee 
member or staff employee. No public in- 
terest is lost or jeopardized by a requirement 
that no person be stigmatized except by the 
committee investigating him and then only 
after it has completed its investigation and 
has heard his side of the case. 

8. No hearing of a legislative investigating 
committee should be photographed, tele- 
vised, broadcast, or recorded for radio over a 
witness’ objection. 

It is indeed anomalous that in our court- 
rooms where parties are protected by counsel 
and judges, radio, television, and cameras 
are forbidden but in congressional hearing 
rooms public exhibitions are often staged. 
Such exploitation should be forbidden when- 
ever the witness objects, because of the 
tendency to distract, confuse, and often 
frighten a witness and because of the inevi- 
table sensationalism that results, preventing 
a calm, decorous, and fair account of what 
is happening. 

9. Investigating committees should be em- 
powered to invoke the aid of the courts in 
compelling answers to questions. Consti- 
tutional objections and questions of privi- 
lege raised by a witness should be tested 
through summary judicial procedures rather 
than by defenses in criminal prosecutions. 

A witness who refuses to answer a perti- 
nent question put to him by a congressional 
committee, thereby commits a misdemeanor 
and may be jailed for 1 year. Moreover, a 
witness who refuses to answer does so at his 
peril, even if he is acting in good faith and 
on the advice of competent counsel and 
although he may have reasonable grounds 
upon which to refuse. This criminal sanc- 
tion is not only too drastic and inflexible but 
also is cumbersome and long drawn out. A 
congressional committee, like any adminis- 
trative agency possessing the power to com- 
pel testimony, should be able to resort to the 
courts to compel answers in lieu of criminal 
prosecution that does not result in answers. 
Such judicial procedures should also provide 
a forum to test questions of privilege raised 
by a witness. Frivolous or dilatory objec- 
tions can be dealt with summarily by the 
courts. 
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10. The Rules Committee of each House 
of Congress should be empowered to receive 
and investigate complaints of abuses of con- 
gressional investigating committees and to 
report its findings and recommendations 
to the Congress. 

To provide some way of enforcing these 
rules of procedure, complaints to the Rules 
Committee of each House should be author- 
ized. These committees may in appropriate 
cases recommend to the full House censure 
of committee or committee members and, 
where abuses are more flagrant, even more 
drastic sanctions. The mere existence of 
such a remedy will induce fair procedures by 
investigating committees and promote pub- 
lic confidence in a power so important to the 
effective functioning of the Congress. 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS 
National agencies 

American Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor 
Committee, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, United Synagogue 
of America. 


Local, State, and regional agencies 


Jewish Welfare Fund of Akron; Jewish 
Community Relations Council for Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties, Calif.; Baltimore 
Jewish Council; Jewish Community Council 
of Metropolitan Boston; Jewish Community 
Council, Bridgeport, Conn.; Brooklyn Jewish 
Community Council; Community Relations 
Committee of the Jewish Federation of Cam- 
den County, N. J.; Cincinnati Jewish Com- 
munity Council; Jewish Community Federa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio; Connecticut Jewish 
Community Relations Council; Detroit Jew- 
ish Community Council; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Jewish Community Council; Jewish Conr- 
munity Council of Essex County, N. J.; Com- 
munity Relations Committee of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Jewish Federation; Indiana 
Jewish Community Relations Council; In- 
dianapolis Jewish Community Relations 
Council; Community Relations Bureau of 
the Jewish Federation and Council of Great- 
er Kansas City; Community Relations Com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Jewish Community 
Council; Milwaukee Jewish Council; Minne- 
sota Jewish Council; New Haven Jewish 
Community Council; Norfolk Jewish Com- 
munity Council; Philadelphia Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council; Jewish Commun- 
ity Relations Council, Pittsburgh; Jewish 
Community Council, Rochester; Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council of St. Louis; 
Community Relations Council of San Diego; 
Southwestern Jewish Community Relations 
Council; San Francisco Jewish Community 
Relations Council; Jewish Community 
Council of Greater Washington (D. C.): Jew- 
ish Community Relations Council of the 
Jewish Federation of Youngstown, Ohio. 


THE ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
Thursday the House of Representatives 
Rules Committee is scheduled to take up 
once again Senate bill 2150, the Wiley 
bill, for completion of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway. It is my earnest 
hope that the Rules Committee will re- 
port a rule calling for early considera- 
tion of the bill. 

I want to say very frankly, however, 
that there have been many disturbing 
signs that the Rules Committee will do 
exactly the opposite, that it will simply 
delay its final decision until, perhaps, 
Eastertime. Then, presumably, at that 
time it can delay until May 1; and on 
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May 1, bring about another delay, and so 
forth. At least this is the hope of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the New York 
Central, and quite a few other railroads 
which have left no stone unturned in 
. lobbying to delay the seaway. 

They know that delay is their only 
way, at the moment, of trying to frus- 
trate the will of the American people. If 
they cannot delay the bill, they will try 
to cripple it by the so-called Brownson 
amendment. 

The eyes of the American people are 
on the House Rules Committee. The 
Rules Committee has the opportunity to 
proclaim whether the Association of 
American Railroads shall be considered 
as superior to the needs and desires of 
160 million American people, or whether 
the people’s wishes, delayed and sabo- 
taged for 30 years by selfish lobbyists, 
shall prevail. 

The railroads, in their last-ditch lob- 
bying against the seaway, again have 
proven their blindness. They have op- 
posed every waterway project in Ameri- 
can history, contending that “disaster 
would come” if a new water channel was 
opened, whether it be the Panama 
Canal or the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
railroads have been wrong before, and 
they are wrong again. 

Fortunately, many enlightened rail- 
road leaders and many fine railroad 
brotherhood officers and union members 
are keenly aware that the seaway, far 
from hurting the railroads, will prob- 
ably help them by creating more feeder 
traffic. However, that has not stopped 
the lobbying of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and its cohorts. 

I earnestly hope, however, that events 
within the next brief period will show 
that the Congress is not going to permit 
itself to be hoodwinked. 


EARL L. CANFIELD—NAVY CIVILIAN 
AWARD 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, March 25, a resident of my 
State, Earl L. Canfield, of Essex, Conn., 
received the Navy’s highest civilian 
honor for his outstanding voluntary con- 
tribution to the Navy in successfully 
solving manufacturing problems that 
were retarding the production, assembly, 
and delivery of Mighty Mouse, the Navy’s 
folding-fin aircraft rocket. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
body of the Recorp at this point the De- 
partment of Defense's announcement of 
this award. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGHEST Navy CIVILIAN AWARD PRESENTED 

ORDNANCE EXPERT 

Earl L. Canfield, president of the Sight 
Light Corp. of Deep River, Conn., will receive 
the Navy’s highest civilian honor—the Dis- 
tinguished Public Service Award—in a cere- 
mony at 2 p. m., Thursday, March 25, 1954, 
in the office of the Secretary of the Navy 
Robert B. Anderson, the Navy announced 
today. 


The Secretary will present the award to Mr. - 


Canfield in recognition of his outstanding 
voluntary contributions to the Navy in suc- 
cessfully solving manufacturing problems 
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that were the production, assembly, 
and delivery of Mighty Mouse, the Navy’s 
2.75 MM folding-fin aircraft rocket. 

In his capacity as a member of the Ord- 
nance Advisory Committee of the National 
Security Industrial Association, Mr. Canfield 
at his own expense and time devoted 6 
months in 1953 to work out the solution of 
the complicated problems that were retard- 
ing manufacture and production of the 
rocket for the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 

As a result of his ability, advice, and ini- 
tiative the Bureau was able to greatly ac- 
celerate the rate of final assembly and de- 
livery of the rocket, and to effect a large sav- 
ings of funds through simplification of 
production techniques. 

In recommending Mr. Canfield, who now is 
secretary of NSIA, for the Navy's top civilian 
honor, Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, stated: 

“It is desired to emphasize strongly that 
in rendering this outstanding service to the 
Government, the benefits of which are al- 
most incalculable, Mr. Canfield was moti- 
vated by the highest principles. Neither he 
nor his company stood to profit in any way 
through these accomplishments. In addi- 
tion, it is to be noted that he transmitted to 
other commercial manufacturers, possibly 
competitors in some fields, without remuner- 
ation, technical instructions, and production 
techniques.” 

Mr. Canfield, whose home is in Essex, Conn., 
will be accompanied by his wife and son, 
David, at the ceremony. 

Officials of the National Security Industrial 
Association, including Homer Ewing, presi- 
dent; John J. Hopkins, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; H. H. Buttner, trustee, 
and Fordyce Tuttle, chairman of the Ord- 
nance Advisory Committee, also are expected 
to attend along with officials of the Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Canfield was apprised in March, 1953, 
of the grave difficulties that were retarding 
production of the rocket. As a result of his 
knowledge of production processes and cu- 
mulative analyses, he detected the difficulty 
and suggested a simple means of correcting 
it. To assure himself of the soundness of the 
solution he had recommended he made 
numerous trips to the Bureau of Ordnance, 
the Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, 
Ark., the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyo- 
kern, Calif., and to plants of several com- 
mercial contractors working on the project. 

The citation for Mr. Canfield reads: 

“The Navy Distinguished Public Service 
Award is hereby presented to Earl L. Canfield 
for his outstanding voluntary contributions 
to the United States Navy in the field of 
ordnance. Mr. Canfield, through his out- 
standing initiative, professional ability, and 
enthusiasm, solved a manufacturing prob- 
lem which had retarded production of air- 
craft rockets, resulting in vastly improved 
delivery rates, simplification of manufacture, 
and almost incalculable savings of funds. 
In full appreciation of his valuable services 
to the Navy and the high order of his patriot- 
ism, this award is presented this 25th day of 
March 1954.” 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], who is unavoidably detained, had 
intended to address the Senate today on 
the subject of juvenile delinquency. On 
his behalf, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point the remarks which he had 
intended to deliver. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
prepared by Mr. HENDRICKSON were or- 
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dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


REMARKS PREPARED BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 


Americans are not traditionally a people 
guilty of moral flabbiness. When they be- 
come aware that an evil condition exists they 
seek to eliminate it. As George Santayana 
has pointed out— 

“To be an American is of itself almost a 
moral condition.” 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Ju- 
venile Delinquency, there has come to my 
attention a wicked and disgusting problem, 
shocking enough, it would seem, to arouse a 
feeling of loathing and disgust in any Ameri- 
can. It calls for immediate remedy. I do not 
doubt the unanimity of action the Senate 
will display in taking the necessary steps to 
bring about a proper remedy, once the Senate 
learns the despicable facts of this situation. 

I am going to ask the Senate to do all in 
its power to stop the traffic—commercial 
traffic, if you will—of the insidious filth 
which is being specifically aimed at our 
youth. 

I do not speak of just the pocketbook edi- 
tions and the truly salacious literature which 
frequently adorn our drugstore newstands. 
What I wish to call to your attention is the 
growing illicit trade across our Nation of 
filthy and perverted films, books, cartoons, 
pamphlets, recordings, and objects of sex de- 
pravity so utterly indecent as to shock every 
civilized American, were he aware of them. 
I had a difficult time believing that such 
lewd stuff existed. And yet our subcommit- 
tee staff has learned that virtually every 
major city across America is being hit with 
constantly increasing complaints concerning 
such traffic. 

Traffic in insidious filth, which destroys 
the moral fiber of our youth and our Na- 
tion, has become big business. Although 
our investigations of pornographic literature 
have just begun, it is estimated that the 
nationwide traffic in this filth could run 
from $100 million to $300 million a year. 
Our subcommittee has learned that one op- 
erator starting with $300, had amassed a 
quarter of a million dollars 2 years later. He 
dealt in erotic films. Two hundred feet of 
8-millimeter film brought him $15; 400 feet 
of 16-millimeter film brought him $25. A 
few feet of sadistic color film with sound 
brought $100. 

One great city has destroyed 400,000 feet 
of such fiim during the course of a single 
year. 

Those who thus pander shamelessly to the 
erotic instinct in order to make a filthy dol- 
lar at the expense of our youth and our Na- 
tion are as dangerous to our national welfare 
as any Communist conspirator. 

Besides the illicit film traffic, millions of 
black and white and colored photos, almost 
indescribably pornographic, are peddled by 
dealers in ever-increasing numbers. Filthy 
cartoon books in color displaying sex irregu- 
larities are sold by these panderers to count- 
less teenagers. One mother discovered that 
her son was using his lunch money to pay to 
read booklets and look at photos other teen- 
agers had purchased. Parties—or rather, 
sex parties—are inspired by the panderers in 
order to increase their sales. 

No one familiar with the statistics of our 
divorce courts or of our juvenile courts can 
doubt that looseness in sex morality has seri- 
ous social consequences. That is another 
reason for my grave concern over this par- 
ticular problem. 

Our subcommittee staff has learned that 
laws pertaining to the sale of lewd and li- 
centious material are totally inadequate to 
cope with the problem. Local and State laws 
are weak and our Federal laws even weaker. 

Just last week the District of Columbia 
police arrested a malefactor. It cost $300 
to build the case against him—the cost of 
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police purchases of his material. He was 
charged with 10 counts. The court threw 
out 4. He was fined $250 on the other 6 
counts and given a suspended sentence of a 
year in jail. In other words, this panderer 
came out $50 ahead of his dealings with the 
police. 

In another city the police arrested a man 
driving a Packard automobile and found 558 
rolis of immoral film. His car was confis- 
cated but was soon returned to him and the 
man was fined a mere $100. 

In the District of Columbia, our investi- 
gators were told by Inspector Blick, head of 
the morals squad, that his men work for 
months to build a case, make the raid, bring 
the rascal to trial, and the law is so weak 
that he gets off with a fine he can make up 
in half a day. 

Their job, the inspector says, is the most 
frustrating in town. They have even known 
of a case in which, within 2 hours after a 
man was found guilty of selling this vile 
material, he was back in business selling it 
again. This state of affairs cannot continue. 

Our subcommittee is studying all aspects of 
the situation and will, from time to time, ask 
the Senate to consider remedial legislation. 

The first of such legislation I will shortly 
offer the Senate. It is designed for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia where the situation cries 
for immediate action. This proposed legis- 
lation is but a first step. But it is a vital 
one, and I am joined in sponsorship by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 

In essence, the proposed law would do two 
things: 

1. Make mandatory a jail sentence of not 
less than 1 year for anyone found guilty a 
second time of dealing with lewd, immoral, 
licentious material. 

2. Authorize the court to permit the public 
prosecutor to confiscate and have sold at 
public auction all cameras, presses, trucks, 
automobiles and the like which a convicted 
person may have employed to carry on his 
traffic in lewd material. 

I believe such legislation will so hamper 
these dealers in filth that they will cease 
their crimes against our youth and their un- 
dermining of the moral structure of our 
American society. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, earlier in the day 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], at my request, ob- 
tained permission to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement which I had pre- 
pared, dealing with a bill which, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], I now in- 
troduce. I ask that the bill be printed in 
full at the point where my remarks were 
printed in the Recorp this morning. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3202) to amend the law relating to in- 
decent publications in the District of Co- 
lumbia, introduced by Mr. HENDRICKSON 
(for himself, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. CASE), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 872 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 8, 1901, as amended (D. C. 
Code, sec. 22-2001), is amended (1) by in- 
serting (a)“ immediately after “Sec. 872.”, 
and (2) by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “unless the vio- 
lation occurs after he has been convicted of 
selling, offering to sell, or advertising for sale, 
any article in violation of this section, in 
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which case he shall be fined $1,000, and im- 


prisoned for 1 year.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(b) Any vehicle, fixture, equipment, stock, 
or other thing of value (including without 
limitation vehicles, equipment, fixtures, or 
things adaptable to a lawful use) used or to 
be used in connection with (1) the sale, dis- 
tribution, manufacture, or showing of any 
article or material, or (2) the advertising or 
staging of any exhibition, the sale or adver- 
tising of which is prohibited by subsection 
(a) of this section, shall be subject to seizure 
by any member of the Metropolitan Police 
force or the United States Park Police, or the 
United States marshal, or any deputy mar- 
shal, for the District of Columbia, and shall, 
unless good cause is shown to the contrary 
by the owner, be forfeited to the District of 
Columbia, by order of any court having jur- 
isdiction, for disposition by public auction 
or as otherwise provided by law. Bona fide 
liens against property so forfeited shall, on 
good cause shown by the lienor, be trans- 
ferred from the property to the proceeds of 
the sale of the property. Forfeit moneys and 
other proceeds realized from the enforcement 
of this section shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of 
the District of Columbia.” 


PUBLICATION OF FOREIGN 
RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been extremely interested in the publi- 
cation of the vital series entitled For- 
eign Relations” by the United States 
State Department. 

Over a period of months I had con- 
tacted the Department with the aim of 
urging the acceleration of the publica- 
tion of the series and the elimination of 
the backlog. 

I was informed by the Department 
that, as a result of my own interest as 
well as that of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the Department had set up 
a 4-year plan for speeding up publication 
so as to bring the volumes up to within 
about 10 years of currency, which is cer- 
tainly a desirable objective, to say the 
least. 

It was with surprise and regret, there- 
fore, that I learned that recently a House 
Appropriations subcommittee had actu- 
ally recommended the abolition of the 
entire Foreign Relations publications 
program. 

Mr. President, I think that is being 
pennywise and pound foolish. 

I can deeply appreciate the desire of 
my colleagues to effect economy wher- 
ever possible. 

But I point out that the Foreign Rela- 
tions volumes represent the official diplo- 
matic history of the United States. 

They comprise a project which has 
been the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment since 1861. They are an invaluable 
research tool for Members of Congress, 
foreign service officers, historians, teach- 
ers, etc. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that my 
House and Senate colleagues will provide 
not only for the continued publication of 
the series but for acceleration thereof. 

The American people are interested 
not only in where our foreign policy is 
going but in how it got to its present 
position. 
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They are entitled to the facts. The 
State Department is desirous of giving 
our people the facts. Our people cannot 
fully understand the problems of the 
present and future until they find how 
we met the problems of the past. I trust 
that Congress will act accordingly on 
this appropriations item. 


THE BANKRUPTCY MYTH AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald on March 26, 
1954, entitled “The Bankruptcy Myth 
and National Security.” This article 
was prepared by Seymour E. Harris, pro- 
fessor of economics, Harvard University. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that following this article 
there may be inserted in the Record the 
introductory remarks to a speech which I 
made in the Senate on March 15, 1954. 
These remarks of mine quote the text of 
the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report in substantiation of the 
point made by Professor Harris that the 
reduction in national defense expendi- 
tures made by the new administration is 
not necessary or desirable, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

There being no objection, the article 
and introductory remarks were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times. 
Herald of March 26, 1954] 


THE BANKRUPTCY MYTH AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


In his reply to Governor Stevenson, Vice 
President Nrxon said of the Democrats that 
“they know that this (the Democratic mili- 
tary program) would force us into bank- 
ruptey, that we would destroy our freedom 
in attempting to defend it.” (Is this not a 
reckless charge?) In his budget address, the 
President said, “We cannot afford to build 
military strength by sacrificing economic 
strength.” Secretary Humphrey and key Re- 
publican Congressmen have made similar 
statements. It is also evident from testi- 
mony of General Bradley and General Ridg- 
way and statements by former Secretary of 
the Air Force Thomas Finletter and the mil- 
itary strategist, Mr. Hanson Baldwin, that 
nonmilitary considerations played an ex- 
cessive part in the determination of mili- 
tary policy. In his campaign Governor 
Stevenson wisely stressed the priority of se- 
curity over finance. 

It is about time that we repudiated this 
foolish talk about bankruptcy. (This is 
aside from the surprising statement made by 
the Vice President that a financial bank- 
ruptcy means a loss of freedom in the same 
sense as a Communist victory.) 

I do not know what the Republican leaders 
mean by bankruptcy, but they certainly can- 
not mean inability to meet dollar obliga- 
tions. Every sovereign power can meet the 
obligations expressed in its currency. 

What are the signs of bankruptcy? Are 
they the rise since 1933 of gross output of 
190 percent, of per capita disposable income 
(after taxes of 99 percent, of personal con- 
sumption expenditures of 227 percent, of 
gross private investment of 1,386 percent? 
(All of these are corrected for price changes 
and hence represent genuine gains.) 

Is it a sign of bankruptcy that since the 
depression thirties the 20 percent of house- 
holds with the lowest incomes increased 
their real incomes before taxation (dollars 
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of stable purchasing power) by 45 percent, 
and the next 4 quartiles (from high to low 
incomes) by 41, 29, 22, and 14 percent, re- 

“ spectively? (Similar results are found after 
taxes.) Note that this improvement in dis- 
tribution which strengthens our system was 
consistent with a great rise in output, con- 
sumption and investment. 

Is it the heavy tax load that spells bank- 
ruptey for the present administration? On 
this score note that taxes accounted for 26 
percent of our gross product as compared 
with 3314, 34, and 3144 percent for the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France. Yet per 
capita income in the United States was al- 
most 3 times that of the United Kingdom 
and France and 4 times that of Germany. 
Surely the tax burden, however annoying, 
considered relative to per capita income is 
not bankrupting us. The vast gains of in- 
come belie that position. 

Is the national debt the troublesome item? 
Is the administration aware that the na- 
tional debt, the heritage of our history over 
the years, as a percentage of our gross na- 
tronal income for but 1 year, declined from 
150 percent of our income in 1945 to 75 per- 
cent in 1953, or a drop of more than 40 per- 
cent? Is it aware that the rise in the cost 
of financing this debt has been but 2 percent 
of the rise of income in the last 20 years 
($6 billion against $309 billion)? This 
growth of debt probably raised income many 
times the rise in the cost of financing the 
debt. Incidentally, I am surpirsed that the 
President's speech writers inserted in his tax 
speech the statement that an increase of 
“deficits passes the burden on to future gen- 
erations. 

Is inflation the measure of impending 
bankruptcy? In the campaign, the Republi- 
-cans made much of the 50-cent dollar. They 
failed, however, to note that there were four 
times as many dollars around and hence 
that all dollars were worth twice as much 
as before the war. 

They also failed to note that the infla- 
tion was a byproduct of a great and medium- 
sized war; that accompanying the inflation 
of the last 20 years had been a rise of out- 
put of almost 2 times; that the moderation 
of inflation as measured by the relation of 
price rise to percentage of income going to 
war was unprecendented (the inflation on 
this basis was but one-fourteenth that to 
be expected from the experience during the 
Civil War and one-third that to be expected 
from the experience of World War I). 

From all of this I conclude that the ad- 
ministration is endangering our security by 
overstressing financial considerations. They 
are reducing our military strength and de- 
pending too much on the atomic bomb be- 
cause they believe we face financial disaster 
if Truman military policies are continued. 

I stress the point that the Government cut 
military outlays by $4 billion when, accord- 
ing to all forecasts, gross national product 
in 1954 is likely to fall by 5 percent or more 
(or at least $17 billion) because of inade- 
quate spending, and besides failing to gain, 
as it normally does, by $11 billion. Hence, 
here, because of insufficient spending, is a 
loss of $28 billion. An increased outlay of 
ten to fifteen billion dollars for security 
would save us from unnecessary wastage of 
resources and add (through secondary 
effects) ten to fifteen billion dollars of in- 
come to our private economy. 

The point I make here is not that we 
should spend for military purposes in order 
to keep our economy ‘healthy. There are 
much more productive ways of spending 
money. What I am stressing is that we 
should not, in weighing financial considera- 
tions excessively, endanger our defense. 
Furthermore, reduced spending would not 
bolster our economy now—rather the re- 
verse—for our economy now requires more, 
not less, spending. 

Finally, I note that the National Planning 
Association showed (“Can We Afford Addi- 


-living.” 
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tional Programs for National Security,” Oc- 
tober, 1953) that an “additional program of 
$10 billion by 1956 (above the administra- 
tion's projected outlays) would not interfere 
with further business expansion and would 
not prevent a continuing increase in the 
standard of living.” (Even tax reduction 
would be had.) A rise of $20 billion of 
security outlays by 1956 above the adminis- 
tration’s proposed outlays would permit a 
continuing increase in investment and at 
least a moderate increase in the standard of 
(Tax rates unchanged.) A rise of 
outlays by $33 billion “would represent a 
considerable rise from the peak level of the 
present program, not only in absolute 
amount but also in the ratio to total pro- 
duction, It would leave enough resources 
only for small increases in investments and 
standards of living. It would require an 
increase in taxes 

In summary, the administration is being 
misled by unknowledgeable advisers. We 
have too many Secretaries of the Treasury 
and too few Secretaries of Defense. These 
false prophets of bankruptcy are “the 
prophets of gloom” because they underesti- 
mate our economic strength, and by weaken- 
ing our military position they increase the 
probability of world war III and hence of 
bankruptcy. 

Seymour E. Harris, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Mr. President, before undertaking a dis- 
cussion of taxes and our national economy, 
I should like to call attention to the follow- 
ing excerpt from pages 5 and 6 of the report 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report: 


“ECONOMIC CAPACITY FOR ADEQUATE DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

“The (President’s) Economic Report states 
that ‘Our approach to a position of military 
preparedness now makes it possible to turn 
the productive potentialities of the economy 
increasingly to peaceful purposes.’ 

“We welcome this opportunity to reduce 
military expenditures and do not view with 
pessimism the adjustments involved in mak- 
ing this transition. 

“It is beyond the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee to pass judgment upon the adequacy 
of our military preparedness. It is not our 
function to determine how many air wings, 
ships, or divisions are necessary. 

“However, we do feel it is within our ju- 
risdiction to state that, in our opinion, the 
economy is capable of meeting safely addi- 
tional military expenditures if such expendi- 
tures are necessary for our military security. 

“This is not a recommendation for more 
spending for national-security purposes. It 
is rather an assertion that reductions in 
these programs, which have been made and 
which are projected for the future, should be 
justified upon their merits, and not upon the 
premise that they are made necessary for 
economic reasons.” 

To my mind, this section calls for a new 
look at the New Look, a reexamination of 
our national-defense program. 

We have heard a great deal about the New 
Lock. Much of this discussion has been in 
terms of assurances from the administra- 
tion that we are getting “more bang for a 
buck.” 

Only the most naive could believe that 
the reductions in military expenditures, 
made and to be made, have strengthened 
our defense. I do not believe anyone seri- 
ously questions the fact that substantial re- 
ductions were made out of a belief that the 
economy could not stand greater expendi- 
tures. 

I do not quarrel with this approach. Ob- 
viously, our national security requires that 
economic as well as military considerations 
must be taken into account, 
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What I do quarrel with is the administra- 
tion’s estimate of the strength of our 
economy. 

I believe the administration has seriously 
underestimated the capabilities of our econ- 
omy and its fundamental strength. They 
believed it had to be shaken down; that it 
was operating at a pace which could not be 
maintained. They did not appreciate that 
during the 2 years immediately preceding 
January 1953 the economy of the United 
States was— 

1. Conducting a great military operation 
in Korea, halfway around the world; 

2. Accumulating a great store of military 
equipment against the possibility of world 
war III; 

3. Building a broad industrial base for 
fighting such a war and maintaining the 
lead in scientific and engineering develop- 
ments; and 

4. Doing all that, we still were maintain- 
ing a standard of living for the masses of 
our people higher than that of any previous 
time or any other country. 

This was the situation as accurately de- 
scribed to the Joint Economic Committee by 
a sound and conservative economist. 

Failing to appreciate the strength of our 
economy, the administration has proceeded 
to reduce its preparedness goals to fit its own 
image of the country's capabilities. This 
image was too small, 

So I suggest that our military planners and 
the Appropriations Committees and Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress should 
reappraise our preparedness programs in the 
light of this admonition of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee's report: 

“Reductions in these programs, which have 
been made and which are projected for the 
future, should be justified upon their own 
merits, and not upon the premise that they 
are made necessary for economic reasons.“ 

I have made these few remarks upon our 
military program as a prelude to a discussion 
of taxes and our national economy. I have 
done so from the belief that our first duty— 
before considering tax reduction—is to re- 
appraise our military posture. Only as we 
can satisfy ourselves that our military pro- 
gram is adequate can we afford to consider 
significant tax reduction. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ANSWER TO ALAN BARTH’S CRITI- 
CISM OF THE FBI 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
March of this year there appeared in 
Harper’s magazine an article entitled 
“How Good Is an FBI Report?” written 
by Mr. Alan Barth. If I were asked to 
select one agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment in which the American people have 
implicit faith, I would choose the FBI. 
This agency has always conducted itself 
in a proper manner and has never been 
brought into the white spotlight of pub- 
lic criticism until the present time. Be- 
cause I feel a great pride in this insti- 
tution, and because I feel that I share 
this pride with all Americans, I cannot 
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let go unanswered this article to which 
I referred, which was written by an emi- 
nent writer for the Washington Post, Mr. 
Alan Barth. If Mr. Barth had followed 
a logical path to his conclusions, and if 
he had substantiated his remarks by way 
of higher authority, I feel he would have 
believed his conclusions unjustified and 
would have withheld publication of his 
story. 

The FBI has been the chief target of 
attack by Communists, their stooges, and 
apologists for years. A new effort is now 
apparent. The Daily Worker, Commu- 
nist leaders, and apologists have been 
seeking a way to impede and thwart the 
FBI in its job of protecting our internal 
security. Frequently, they overplay their 
hands and expose themselves as the des- 
picable swindlers that they are. One of 
the most notorious was the insidious Red 
master of stealth, Max Lowenthal. Long 
a friend of persons in high office, he was 
able to accomplish deeds of staggering 
proportions which benefited the Red 
masters of the Kremlin. 

The author, Alan Barth, long a top- 
ranking editorial writer for the Wash- 
ington Post, has come forward with an 
alibi as to why Communists were not 
weeded out of the Government. Barth’s 
explanation in his article, How Good Is 
an FBI Report?, is so simple that it is 
rather ridiculous and it shows Barth to 
be either unaware of the truth or unwill- 
ing to develop it. 

As written, it appears that Barth’s 
purpose is to raise the bugaboo of secret 
police in an effort to undermine public 
respect for constituted authority. Like 
Max Lowenthal, Barth shows himself to 
be a master of adroit misrepresentation. 

He would have his readers believe he 
is an expert in FBI procedure and 
security practices when he seeks to place 
the blame on the FBI for the failure to 
get Communists out of Government. 
That is why I feel it necessary to call 
attention to this new smear campaign 
against the FBI and expose it for what 
it appears to be—a deliberate misrepre- 
sentation of truth. In doing so, I defend 
the right of Alan Barth to express his 
opinions, but I feel it necessary to call 
attention to the fact that he has no right 
to misstate the truth. 

In the first place, what are the quali- 
fications of the author to sit in judg- 
ment on the contents of FBI reports and 
by virtue of what authority is he able 
to give the alibi to Government officials 
who failed to act when warned? 

He has been an editorial writer for 
the Washington Post since 1943. For 
brief periods, he worked in the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and in the 
Office of War Information. 

The June 1946 issue of Reader’s Scope 
contains an article by Barth against the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. This publication, it will be 
recalled, was published by Leverett Glea- 
son, a director of the People’s Radio 
Foundation and the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, both well-known 
Communist fronts. 

For years, Barth has denounced loy- 
alty programs, and his heart has bled 
for Communists, their stooges, spies, and 
persons whose acts were akin to treason. 
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The only conclusion I can reach is that 
the purpose of his Harper’s article is 
intended as a defense for keeping Harry 
Dexter White, Harold Glasser, Duncan 
Lee, Sol Adler, Nathan Gregory Silver- 
master, Alger Hiss, Frank Coe, Lauchlin 
Currie, and others of a similar ilk in the 
Government. The premise of this de- 
fense is the novel one that information 
in FBI reports is culled sometimes 
from knaves and nitwits, sometimes from 
bigots, sometimes from persons whose 
devotion to the United States ought to 
be suspect, sometimes from men or 
women with axes to grind or hatchets 
to bury in the skulls of employees whom 
they dislike. He here makes a fraudu- 
lent representation, because there is not 
a Member of Congress who has not time 
and again furnished information to FBI 
agents which is recorded in their reports, 
unless Mr. Barth, who has not been 
known to evidence much respect for the 
people’s elected representatives, lists us 
in the category of knaves and nitwits.” 
Furthermore, the FBI reports have been 
scrutinized by experts in Government as 
well as by the courts and have not been 
found wanting. 

By his own admission, he states that 
FBI reports are confidential and that 
only in rare instances have FBI reports 
been made available, but then he pro- 
ceeds, as though with some omnipotent 
power, to rule on all FBI reports despite 
the fact that very few have ever become 
available. In fact he refers to only four 
reports in his entire article. What kind 
of thorough study is this? How is he 
able to say that FBI reports as a whole 
are deficient? He cannot honestly make 
this statement, because he frankly does 
not know. 

At one point, he quotes a former attor- 
ney general as saying FBI reports in- 
clude leads and suspicions and some- 
times statements of malicious persons 
as a reason for not making reports pub- 
lic. But he omits the very next sentence 
of former Attorney General Jackson's 
statement which reads as follows: 

Even though later and more complete re- 
ports exonerate the individuals, the use of 
particular or selected reports might consti- 
tute the grossest injustice, and we all know 
that a correction never catches up with an 
accusation. (Opinion of Attorney General, 
Apr. 30, 1941.) 


He furthermore does not quote the 
major reason for keeping FBI files con- 
fidential, namely, that their disclosure 
would prejudice the national defense and 
would lend aid and comfort to the very 
subversive elements against which we 
must protect our country. 

He illustrates his incompetence to pass 
on security matters when he questions 
the pertinency of information put into 
the record of the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee on Solomon Adler, 
by asking “What inference is a reader of 
this report supposed to draw from this 
information?” after setting forth Adler’s 
connections with high Government offi- 
cials in China in 1946-47 and the fact 
that Adler was critical of the Chinese 
Nationalists. 

Mr. Barth literally pleads Adler's case, 
insisting that, since Adler remained in 
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the Government until 1950, since he was 
cleared by the same Civil Service Loyalty 
Review Board which cleared Remington, 
and since he was not indicted, he must be 
lily pure. Naturally, Adler stayed in 
the Government so long as he could be 
protected by such stalwarts as Harry 
Dexter White. The FBI could have sub- 
mitted a dozen reports, and it would 
have made little difference, for example, 
if White was sitting in judgment, be- 
cause his sponsor was White. 

Again we find evidence of disregard 
for the facts. Since he questioned one of 
the proceedings of the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, he must have 
been familiar with what transpired at 
that session. Prior to receiving the in- 
formation he questions, testimony of 
Whittaker Chambers was presented dis- 
closing that J. Peters, the Soviet agent, 
had told him that Adler was sending 
a weekly report to the American Com- 
munist Party; and Elizabeth Bentley had 
testified that Adler was a member of the 
Silvermaster group, paid his dues 
through Silvermaster, submitted reports 
to the Soviets through Harry Dexter 
White, and made Communist contacts in 
China. It was further developed at the 
same hearing that Adler had left the 
country after leaving his job in the 
Treasury Department in May, 1950. It 
was pointed out in the same report that 
even the American Embassy in London 
had been instructed to pick up Adler’s 
passport. The Internal Security Sub- 
committee tried to get Adler’s testimony, 
but obviously could not after he had 
left the country. The fact that Adler 
had been reported to be a Communist 
certainly makes most pertinent the in- 
formation that he was a participant in 
high level conferences in China and kept 
on the Government’s payroll. 

As a further illustration of the fraud 
perpetrated on the reading public by the 
author in his Harper’s magazine article, 
he makes reference to the Remington 
case. Here he politely called J. Edgar 
Hoover a liar because of Mr. Hoover's 
testimony under oath before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security that 
the information furnished by Elizabeth 
Bentley, which was susceptible to check, 
had proven to be correct. 

This, he says, is not so as far as “her 
testimony has been evaluated by juries” 
is concerned. With a display of a deft 
use of words, always characteristic of 
one gifted in dialectics, Mr. Barth re- 
lates that Miss Bentley made three 
charges against Remington: that he was 
a member of the Communist Party, that 
he paid party dues to her, and that he 
gave her material which she was not 
authorized to receive. He then claims 
the Government dropped the first count, 
there was a hung jury on the second 
count, and a guilty verdict on the third 
count. 

Mr. Barth is entitled to advance any 
opinion or conclusion he desires, but 
when he takes to the pages of Harper’s, 
he has a responsibility to be accurate 
in setting forth his facts. This he has 
not done. A court record on a convic- 
tion is a public record which Mr. Barth 
could check. If he did check, then his 
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misrepresentations are all the more rep- 
rehensible. The record, contrary to Mr. 
Barth, reveals the following: 

First: Remington was indicted first 
on June 8, 1950, on the count; namely, 
his denial of Communist Party member- 
ship. On February 7, 1951, he was con- 
victed. Miss Bentley’s testimony was 
believed by the jury. The fact that this 
conviction was reversed by the circuit 
court on the basis of error in the judge’s 
charge to the jury in no way detracts 
from the veracity of Miss Bentley. Fur- 
thermore, this count is still outstanding. 

Second: Remington was again indicted 
on October 25, 1951, on 5 counts, not 3 
as Mr. Barth states, unless, of course, he 
was deliberately confusing the 2 indict- 
ments. 

The five counts charged that Reming- 
ton perjured himself— 

First: When he denied that he had 
ever, to his knowledge, attended Com- 
munist Party meetings. 

Second: When he denied that he had 
ever given Elizabeth Bentley or anyone 
else any classified information or any 
information to which they were not en- 
titled for the purpose of having such in- 
formation sent to Russia. 

Third: When he denied that he had 
paid Communist Party dues. 

Fourth: When he denied that he had 
ever asked anyone to join the Communist 
Party. 

Fifth: When he denied that he had 
knowledge of the existence of the Young 
Communist League at Dartmouth Col- 
lege until his preparation for his defense 
in connection with his 1950 indictment. 
Remington attended Dartmouth College 
between 1934 and 1939. 

Following his second trial, the jury re- 
turned the following verdict: 

Count 1: No decision, the jury could 
not agree. This count is still pending. 
Thus Mr. Barth is wrong when he said 
the Government dropped the first count. 
Miss Bentley’s testimony corroborated by 
other witnesses stands unchallenged. 

Count 2: Guilty. Mr. Barth is again 
wrong as he said there was a hung jury 
on this count. 

Count 3: No decision, the jury could 
not agree. This count is pending. 

Count 4: Not guilty. This in no way 
detracts from Miss Bentley's credibility. 

Count 5: Guilty. 

Naturally, Mr. Barth could not be ex- 
pected to admit he deliberately reported 
on the outcome of the Remington case 
falsely but the least he can say is that it 
resulted through inadvertence, in which 
case his respect for truth can be judged 
by whether he apologizes to Mr. Hoover 
and asks Harper’s magazine to correct 
his inaccuracies. 

In his Harper’s article, after observing 
that the FBI makes loyalty investiga- 
tions, he then states: 

The questioning of accused employees in 
hearings under this program was based on 
information conveyed by the FBI confiden- 
tial reports. Some exceedingly odd questions 
are asked. One Board member inquired, for 
instance, if an employee favored or opposed 
2 segregation of blood in Red Cross blood 
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Mr. Barth obviously means to infer 
that the FBI report contained some 
such information, But he should have 
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refreshed his recollection. In his book 
The Loyalty of Free Men—page 116, 
Cardinal editions—he clearly states that 
the Board member who asked the ques- 
tion was raising questions not in the in- 
terrogative which is based on the FBI 
report. Thus, any question of segrega- 
tion of blood banks did not arise with 
the FBI. Ironically, he does not even 
take the Post’s own editorial page seri- 
ously, or he conveniently forgot the let- 
ter to the editor published in the Post 
on May 2, 1951, from Harry W. Blair, 
who asked the question for which he 
would blame the FBI. In this letter, Mr. 
Blair specifically credits the Metropoli- 
tan Police department with producing 
the letter which served as the basis for 
the question Mr. Barth deplores. 

Mr. Barth, in an effort to cast doubt 
on FBI reports, quotes from the debates 
on the confirmation of a United States 
Ambassador to Russia, a statement by 
an alleged informant who possessed a 
sixth sense and, without knowing how 
this statement was used in the FBI's 
summary, he then proceeds in a clever 
manner to convey the impression that 
this might be typical of the contents of 
FBI reports. 

At the time, I made inquiry as to the 
significance of this statement. An 
agency, not the FBI, had hired this man 
who had given the Ambassador’s name 
asareference. Later, he was discharged 
as a homosexual. The records of the 
other agency reflect that the informant 
had learned to separate the “queer” from 
the men. He claimed he could spot them 
and has never made a mistake because 
he had a sixth sense. Contrary to Mr. 
Barth, when one claims he can spot a 
sex pervert by his walk and never make 
a mistake, it is of greatest importance 
to know how. If it is by a sixth sense, 
this at least is a cue to the reliability of 
the informant and an aid to those who 
must evaluate the reports. If Mr. Barth 
were really interested in fair play, as he 
would have us believe, he would have 
lauded the above statement which he 
now ridicules, because it aided the offi- 
cials in evaluating that report which was 
admitted as derogatory and gave it the 
credence it deserved. 

Up to this point, he has merely been 
laying the foundation for his chief evi- 
dence, which consists of several reports 
which are a matter of public record in 
the Federal courts in the Coplon case. 
Anyone who desires to do so can get 
these reports, and Mr. Barth certainly 
had access to them. 

Mr. Barth errs when he says Miss Cop- 
lon had such delectable tidbits of infor- 
mation, which he enumerates, on her 
person when she was arrested. She did 
not. She had data slips on which was 
information of a substantive nature. 
These data slips are on file in court, 
and a matter of public record, but Mr. 
Barth would not have been able to smear 
the FBI had he stuck to the truth. The 
so-called frivolous material which Barth 
2 light of was not among the data 
slips. 

In all, there were 34 such data slips. 
At least it can be concluded they were 
of sufficient importance for a spy to copy 
and endeavor to sneak to the Soviets, as 
Judy Coplon had them with her when 
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she was arrested. The reports quoted 
from by Barth were ordered produced 
by the Federal judge, since the data 
slips in Coplon’s possession were made 
from these reports. 

It seems that Mr. Barth is seeking to 
minimize Judith Coplon’s damage to 
America, so he tries to discredit the FBI. 
The files he talks about were actually 
isolated reports of raw material. The 
file might contain scores of reports, and 
anyone who knows anything about se- 
curity files knows that accusations are 
proven or disproven in subsequent re- 
ports. 

Since he represents himself as an ex- 
pert, his error in confusing files with re- 
ports and data slips would not ordinarily 
be charged to lack of knowledge. His 
article speaks for itself. Had he been 
really concerned and had he really 
wanted to present the truth—like any 
honest newsman—he would have sought 
out the facts. 

Now, to analyze Barth’s evidence: 

First: Barth refers to “the statement 
of an unidentified informant that she 
had observed her neighbors ‘moving 
around the house in a nude state’ and 
that her 11-year-old boy said he saw one 
of these neighbors go out on the porch, 
undressed, to get the morning paper.” 

The actual report on file with the rec- 
ord in the Coplon case gives a full ex- 
planation. Contrary to Mr. Barth’s 
statement, the informant’s name and ad- 
dress appear in the report. He, not 
“she,” as he said, went to the FBI because 
he was suspicious of his next-door neigh- 
bor. The neighbor worked at the State 
Department while his Russian-born wife 
worked at OSS. They had frequent 
gatherings at their home of high ranking 
Army and Navy officers. On occasions, 
great secrecy was maintained when once 
a month a foreign-appearing person 
called at the house. The informant very 
well could have been suspicious by the 
marked contrast in his neighbor’s be- 
havior, as, on other occasions when there 
was obviously no need for secrecy, the 
man and woman moved around the house 
in the nude and on one occasion the man 
went out to pick up the newspaper in the 
nude—defendants exhibit 113 A-6; tran- 
script for June 10, 1949, morning session, 
pages 6051-6057. So what, Mr. Barth, 
does this prove, other than a meticulous 
effort of an FBI agent to report fully, in- 
formation furnished him which goes into 
the raw file, by a man whose attention 
was directed to extreme secrecy on occa- 
sions while on others, in marked con- 
trast, the inmates went around in the 
nude? 

Second: Mr. Barth then seems to 
think FBI reports are of little value be- 
cause “the files supplied the information 
that one of the assistants to the Presi- 
dent of the United States had given some 
help in obtaining a passport for a trip 
to Mexico to a friend with whose wife, 
according to an informant, the Presi- 
dential aide had once been in love.” 

Mr. President, it is very distasteful 
for me to bring these matters to the floor 
of the Senate, and make the references 
I have had to make; but they are in re- 
ply to an article which appeared in one 
of the Nation’s outstanding periodicals, 
Harper’s magazine. Even though I ap- 
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proach this task with reluctance, my 
loyalty to the FBI and my desire to have 
the truth disclosed compel me to make 
reference to names and situations which 
I might otherwise not feel appropriate 
or proper. 

The particular piece of information I 
was discussing was a lengthy report per- 
taining to Philip Levy, which clearly 
shows that his passport application was 
held up because of a possible involve- 
ment in a 1934 passport fraud concern- 
ing certain Communists, who have long 
records of involvement with Soviet tspi- 
onage. The Presidential aid was David 
K. Niles, who wrote a letter to the State 
Department vouching for the Levys and 
pointing out he found it hard to believe 
that they would engage in un-American 
activities. 

Obviously, it was important to find 
out what Niles’ connection was with the 
Levys. Information was developed that 
Niles, in fact, was an old friend of the 
Levys and “fell in love” with Mrs. Levy 
prior to her marriage. Certainly, this 
old friendship was relevant to Niles’ ac- 
tion, and I would think that Mr. Barth, 
if he truly were interested in fair play, 
would have commended the FBI rather 
than denounce it for supplying a motive 
for Niles’ action. Were it not for this 
information, one reading a cold report 
would at once wonder if Niles was acting 
on behalf of persons who were suspect— 
defendant’s exhibit 119; transcript for 
June 10, 1949, afternoon session, page 
5504. 

Third: Mr. Barth then questions a ref- 
erence to Frederic March in a report, 
since he was neither an employee nor 
an applicant for a Government job. He, 
however, apparently does not question 
the propriety of the investigation of 
March, but merely the quality of the 
report. 

Surely, the FBI must investigate alle- 
gations of Communist Party activity and 
affiliations. The information in this 
8-page report, which was only one of 
several reports, is specific and pertinent 
to such an inquiry, although I hasten 
to add that it is my understanding that 
Mr. March, since the date of this report, 
has made his position clear and denies 
Communist Party membership or affilia- 
tion. The report, however, clearly shows 
there were other reports, and without 
all of them, neither Mr. Barth nor any- 
one else could give a full account of what 
happened. But, as could be expected, 
Mr. Barth elected to quote one of the 
most innocuous bits of information in 
the whole report—defendant’s exhibit 
106-A; transcript for June 8, 1948, pages 
5235-5250. It is, indeed, regrettable 
that Mr. Barth should have injected Mr. 
March's name into the public forum at 
this late date and without making the 
full facts available in his Harper’s maga- 
zine article. 

In his article, he refers only to the re- 
ports in four cases. An examination 
shows that even in regard to these four 
cases, for which he must have searched 
long and hard, he has given an incom- 
plete and distorted account. Is the FBI 
to be condemned on this basis alone? 
Certainly all officials of the Government 
were not blind to FBI reports—as is 
evidenced by the fact that, on the basis 
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of FBI reports, literally hundreds of un- 
fit persons were ousted from Govern- 
ment jobs. 

Surely Mr. Barth would not say that 
the FBI's record in World War II was the 
fault of bad reports, when, throughout 
the war, enemy espionage was held in 
check and the usual wartime sabotage 
did not occur. 

Mr. Barth puts great stock in his argu- 
ment by observing that Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Donovan retained full confidence in 
an OSS officer, Duncan Lee, accused of 
espionage. But how can Barth honestly 
say Donovan retained Lee in the OSS 
with full confidence, after the FBI re- 
port? It is a matter of record that the 
FBI report went to the White House on 
November 8, 1945, while General Dono- 
van left the OSS on October 1, 1945, a 
full month before the FBI even submit- 
ted the report. 

At the very outset, Barth directed a 
heavy blow toward the FBI by quoting 
from a letter from the Under Secretary 
of War, Judge Robert P. Patterson, at- 
testing to Silvermaster's suitability for 
Government service. What Mr. Barth 
did not say was that the letter was 
dated July 3, 1942, and Judge Patterson 
makes no reference to an FBI report. 
His letter did not clear Silvermaster on 
an FBI report; it was an Army report. 
Since Mr. Barth holds himself out as 
an expert on security, he must have seen 
part 3 of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee report, dated April 16, 
1953, on Interlocking Subversion in Gov- 
ernment Departments, On page 122 ap- 
pears Silvermaster’s memorandum dated 
June 9, 1942, wherein he specifically 
answers a document signed by Col. J. T. 
Bissell. Strangely, Mr. Barth is silent on 
Silvermaster’s shameful performance in 
invoking the fifth amendment, the de- 
tails of which are set forth in the April 
16, 1953, report of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, when, for example, Sil- 
vermaster—page 130—declined to an- 
swer whether he knew or had ever had 
conversation with Max Lowenthal. 

Mr. President, after attempting to dis- 
credit FBI reports, Mr. Barth then turns 
his guns on the grand jury, and would 
make the reader believe he had clinched 
his point by pointing out that the grand 
jury failed to indict Harry Dexter White. 
He chides the Attorney General for stat- 
ing “much of this evidence against him 
was received by wire tap,” without mak- 
ing public the content of the intercepted 
conversations. Mr. Barth knows the 
answer, but it would not help his case 
to state that Federal law prohibits the 
divulgence of intercepted messages. 
Surely he is not so naive as to think he 
could bait the Attorney General into 
that trap. Likewise, Mr. Barth knows 
that subsequent to the appearance of 
White before the grand jury, the famed 
“pumpkin papers” became available, and 
they included handwritten messages 
from Harry Dexter White. But by that 
time, White’s death had cheated the 
grand jury out of an indictment for per- 
jury, if not for espionage. 

Mr. Barth then moves to his favorite 
theme—the police state—which he de- 
fines in terms which do not exist. His 
deft use of words is reflected in his hor- 
ror, not that the Truman administra- 
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tion was indifferent to Soviet espionage, 
but that the American public has become 
indifferent to a dangerous extension of 
police power. 

What Mr. Barth seems to want is an 
abolition of all security measures and a 
cessation of exposure of Communist 
activities. 

The truth of this matter is that high 
Government officials took no action on 
FBI reports because they did not see fit 
to, and not because of the contents of the 
reports. It is time to call a halt to 
alibis, and it is time to close the ranks, 
to the end that the American way of life 
can be preserved for Americans. 

Mr. President, there is great danger in 
writing or saying anything not of a sub- 
stantive nature about the FBI. Today 
the FBI stands as one of the great re- 
maining bulwarks in this country against 
communism. In submitting these obser- 
vations, I have merely tried to make the 
record crystal clear, because a magazine 
of the caliber of Harper’s has chosen to 
publish an article containing half- 
truths, and it displays either a reluc- 
tance to use the whole truth, or a desire 
not to do so. 

At the beginning of the last paragraph 
of the article, Mr. President, the author 
asks, “How good is an FBI report?” 
Because of the loose manner in which 
the name of the FBI is used in the article 
and because of the clear indication that 
the author either was not aware of the 
truth or was unwilling to develop it, I 
think the question which really should be 
asked is, How good is a story written by 
this author? In view of the article’s 
glaring defects and departure from the 
facts, it is to be hoped that in the prepa- 
ration of editorials for the Washington 
Post, this author will follow more close- 
ly the newsman’s historic regard for the 
truth and nothing but the truth, includ- 
ing the full evidence available to him. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks, and I now yield the floor. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the Original States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
the roll. 

The Assistant Parliamentarian pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, after 
hours, days, and months of debate, it 
may well be questioned if any new facts 
can be developed or if there is any infor- 
mation not heretofore made available to 
the Senate with reference to statehood 
for Hawaii. 

However, as I have listened to the 
various speeches and as I have read the 
Recorp from day to day, I fail to find 


(Mr. 
The clerk will call 
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any reference as to the readiness of the 
Territory of Hawaii for statehood based 
on the record made by the territorial 
legislature since Hawaii became an in- 
corporated Territory of the United 
States. 

Most of the Members of the United 
States Senate—a legislative body—have 
also served in their various State legis- 
latures and have a very thorough under- 
standing of the tremendous importance 
of the legislative branch not only of their 
National Government but of the States 
and Territories. Therefore, Mr, Presi- 
dent, it seems pertinent that we should 
examine into the record, the character, 
the accomplishments of the legislative 
branch of the Hawaiian Territorial gov- 
ernment in arriving at a decision pro 
or con on the question of statehood. 

Under the provisions of the Northwest 
Ordinance, which has determined the 
form and structure of territorial govern- 
ments, the legislative branch of Hawaii 
is almost identical with the legislative 
branch of the respective State govern- 
ments. In each instance, the members 
are elected by the people, and proce- 
dures follow the traditional pattern of 
the American legislative system. 

If the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii has functioned effectively, if it 
has promoted the well-being of the peo- 
ple of the Territory and has cooperated 
with Federal authorities in serving the 
best interests of the Nation, it follows 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the 
legislative branch of the new State gov- 
ernment would serve the State and Na- 
tion well. 

The Hawaiian Legislature was estab- 
lished 54 years ago by an act of Congress 
which made Hawaii an incorporated Ter- 
ritory. It has held 27 regular biennial 
sessions and a number of special sessions. 
Its membership of 15 senators, elected 
for 4-year terms, and 30 representatives, 
elected for 2-year terms, has functioned 
on the same basis as the Territorial leg- 
islature of each of the 29 States hereto- 
fore admitted. 

The most significant fact about the 
Legislature of Hawaii is that a higher 
percentage of the registered voters have 
actually participated in the election of 
members than has been the case in any 
of the other Territories. I think it is a 
significant fact that throughout the 
years, on the average, 91 percent of the 
eligible voters of Hawaii have gone to 
the polls and cast their ballots. I think 
that contrasts most favorably with the 
fact that in the United States the aver- 
age percentage throughout all the years, 
for all the States, is approximately only 


50. 

The Legislature of Hawaii has operated 
under the same limitations as other Ter- 
ritorial legislatures. The organic act 
adopted in 1900 provided that the Con- 
gress might veto any act that was looked 
upon as being unwise or detrimental to 
the community or to the Nation. It is a 
matter of record that during 54 years 
that Hawaii has been a Territory, Con- 
gress has never exercised this power. 

The laws enacted have contributed to 
the social, political, and economic growth 
of the Territory. It is significant that 
all during the period leading up to World 
War II and during the trying years of 
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that war the Legislature of Hawaii co- 
operated with the armed services and 
with other agencies of the Nation in 
carrying out defense plans and in the 
actual prosecution of the war. It is be- 
cause of this prompt cooperation that a 
considerable number of the military lead- 
ers of the Pacific area during World War 
II are on record as favoring statehood 
for Hawaii. 

I read from an article published in 
the Honolulu Advertiser of September 
3, 1945: 

Army HEADQUARTERS, MIDDLE PACIFIC, FORT 
SHAFTER, T. H—Lt. Gen. Robert C. Richard- 
son, Jr., commanding Army forces in the 
middle Pacific, today thanked the people of 
the Territory of Hawaii for their part in the 
war, in the following statement: 

“This is an appropriate time to express ad- 
miration of, and gratitude for, the manner 
in which the people of the Territory of Ha- 
wall have supported the Army during the 
war. 

“Military necessity required the imposi- 
tion on the Territory of restrictions, such as 
the curfew and censorship of civilian com- 
munications, that the people of the main- 
land were not called upon to undergo. 
These restrictions, as well as the general 
civilian hardships of war, were accepted in 
a splendid spirit of cooperation. 

“For many months Hawaii was America’s 
last outpost in the Pacific, its people under 
constant threat of attack as fierce as the on- 
slaught which opened the war on December 
7, 1941. Yet the people never faltered. Pa- 
tiently, courageously, they went about their 
tasks, supporting the Armed Forces by every 
means in their power—doing war-production 
work, buying war bonds, donating blood, 
providing comforts for those in service. 

“Even more, they gave their sons and 
daughters to the services, in which enviable 
records were established. In many homes to- 
day the joy that peace has come is saddened 
by the memory that a son or brother will not 
return, because he paid the full price of 
freedom on some Pacific island or European 
hilltop. 

“I am therefore very deeply grateful to 
the people of Hawaii for their unfailing sup- 
port of the Army and of me as their com- 
mander in the discharge of my responsibili- 
ties. It is both a duty and a pleasure to 
make public acknowledgment of the grati- 
tude which I feel.” 


I should like to read, also, the state- 
ment made by Maj. Gen. Charles D. 
Herron: 


I was in command in Hawali from 1937 to 
1941, shortly before Pearl Harbor, when I was 
retired for age. * * * The people of Hawaii 
are not only good people but they have long 
since shown themselves to be wise and fully 
worthy of full citizenship. It should not be 
possible for anyone to campaign in the halls 
of the Interior Department and to be ap- 
pointed their governor. 


In March 1947 the then Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Krug, testified, as fol- 
lows: 


General MacArthur is striving diligently 
and, I think, intelligently, to establish de- 
mocracy in Japan and in Okinawa. He told 
me that the establishment and expansion of 
our democracy and our system of govern- 
ment to the areas that are held by the United 
States would aid him greatly to that end; 
that it would be a definite action, putting 
American democratic principles into effect; 
and he was very strong in his views as to 
statehood for Hawaii. * * * I talked to, I 
think, every military leader in the Pacific, 
and I heard not one single word that our 
military security would be impaired by Ha- 
waiian statehood, 
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Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz testi- 
fied: 

I have given close study to the islands from 
a military and naval aspect. I perceive no 
objection from a military or naval standpoint 
to the Hawaiian Islands achieving statehood. 
I nad an opportunity to observe the 
people of the Hawaiian Islands, and I have a 
great admiration and appreciation of the 
complete and wholehearted cooperation they 
gave to the war effort. * Hawaii occu- 
pies a most important geographical position 
in the Pacific. Whether it is a Territory or a 
State, it would still be our main base in the 
Pacific. 


Former Chief of Staff, Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, has said: 

The splendid part played by Hawaii in the 
Korean war is entirely in keeping with the 


distinguished record it established in World 
War II, 


The splendid part played by Hawaii 
in the Korean War is entirely in keeping 
with the distinguished record it estab- 
lished in World War II. 

In peace and in war, Hawaii’s legisla- 
ture demonstrated its capacity to govern 
wisely, effectively, and efficiently. 

As an indication of this capacity, I wish 
to review a limited number of fields in 
which the legislative program of Hawaii 
has been especially effective and sound. 

First, I wish to speak about its support 
of education. 

Hawaii's public-school system was 
established in 1840 under the leadership 
of teachers from New England. The 
legislative branch of government first 
under the constitutional monarchy, then 
under the Republic of Hawaii and finally 
under the Territory has given construc- 
tive leadership and liberal financial sup- 
port to the school program. As a result 
the school system is recognized as being 
one of the soundest and most progressive 
in the entire world. 

As a result of legislation the control 
of schools in Hawaii is more highly cen- 
tralized than in any State in the Union. 
This has resulted in a higher degree of 
quality of educational opportunity for 
all the children than is generally found. 
For instance, there is one salary schedule 
for all teachers regardless of whether 
they work in city schools or in rural 
schools; education requirements are the 
same for teachers in all localities; the 
same educational supply and equipment 
items are provided for each school; 
school systems have been consolidated 
with the result that practically all small 
schools have been eliminated, thus giv- 
ing the better educational advantages 
that are offered by larger schools, 

Of even greater significance is the fact 
that the legislative branch has provided 
adequate financial support. For exam- 
ple, a report of the National Education 
Association for the school year 1952-53 
shows that the average annual salary for 
the instructional staff in the United 
States was $3,530. Hawaii’s average 
annual salary for that school year was 
$3,669, which means that the average 
school teacher in Hawaii received $139 
more in salary each year than did a 
teacher in the United States. Only 14 
States paid higher salaries and 34 paid 
lower salaries. I regret to say that my 
State is among those that pay lower 
salaries than are paid in Hawaii. 
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Liberal support has also been given to 
other phases of the educational program, 
such as educational supplies and equip- 
ment and to the public school building 
program, although in Hawaii as in most 
of the mainland States there is an urgent 
need for additional school buildings. 

The legislature has also authorized 
sabbatical leave for teachers with part 
pay, a single salary schedule for teachers 
which recognizes that the work of teach- 
ers in the lower grades is just as valuable 
as the contribution of teachers on the 
secondary school level, and a retirement 
system that is rated as among the best in 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, regardless of what may 
be said of the economic control being 
exercised over Hawaii by the so-called 
Big Five, I can definitely state that the 
Big Five corporations are very generous 
in their taxation policy toward public 
schools. 

Liberal provisions have also been 
made for the University of Hawaii, a 
land-grant institution with an enroll- 
ment of approximately 6,000 students. 

Liberal support has also been provided 
for an adult education program and for 
a system of free libraries established 
throughout the Territory. 

Second, let us consider the situation 
with reference to public health. 

The Territory has an enviable health 
record. The death rate is substantially 
below the national average. The infant 
mortality is one of the lowest in the Na- 
tion. A general hospital support pro- 
gram is regularly maintained. The peo- 
ple of the Territory are proud of the free 
hospitalization which it provides for all 
patients suffering from tuberculosis. 
Free chest X-rays are provided. 

The Hawaiian Legislature has always 
been forward locking in providing funds 
for this purpose. 


For almost a hundred years the Terri- 


tory has had an internationally recog- 
nized program for the care of the victims 
of Hansen’s disease—leprosy—and its 
treatment. Until last year the cost of 
this program had been carried entirely by 
legislative appropriations. The United 
States Public Health Service now shares 
in the cost. 

Third, labor relations: Hawaii early 
showed its concern with relation to the 
weifare of the workingman. It was one 
of the first to adopt a workman’s com- 
pensation act. Few sessions have passed 
where the benefits have not been re- 
viewed and increased to the point where 
these benefits equal or exceed those of 
almost every State. Unemployment 
compensation is provided. A wage-and- 
hour law regulates the wages and hours 
of workers including children. The de- 
partment of labor has been established 
to enforce certain laws and to protect the 
workingman. A little Wagner Act guar- 
anties the right of labor to organize. It 
is one of the few laws of the Nation to 
guarantee this right to agricultural labor. 

Fourth. Public service: Legislation 
with respect to public employees is mod- 
ern. Civil Service and classification sys- 
tems have been established by law. A 
contributory retirement system on a 
sound actuarial basis has been in effect 
for nearly 30 years. 
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Fifth. General welfare: The legisla- 
ture has been ready to repel any attack 
on the peace, happiness, and welfare of 
its people. It has been alert to the dan- 
gers of subversives. A loyalty oath pro- 
gram has been established and covers all 
government employees. Refusal to tes- 
tify before a public board, agency, or 
commission on the ground of privilege 
against self-incrimination automatically 
removes the employee and disqualifies 
him from holding public office or public 
employment. 

A loyalty board as well as a subversive 
activities commission was created. The 
legislature has not hesitated to request 
by resolution the investigation of com- 
munism and subversive activities in Ha- 
waii by the Congress. In 1949 it re- 
quested the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to conduct an in- 
vestigation in Hawaii. The investiga- 
tion was made in 1950. A formal report 
to Congress was made in 1951. This 
report in part states: 

The evidence shows that as of 1951 the 
people of Hawaii have successfully cast com- 
munistic influences out of all phases of their 
political, social, cultural, and educational 
activities. 


The important consideration here is 
that the study was made at the request 
of the legislature. 

The proposed constitution for Hawaii 
reflects the concern of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in relation to 
communism. Article XIV, section 3, pro- 
vides: 

No person who advocates, or who aids or 
belongs to any party, organization, or asso- 
ciation which advocates the overthrow by 
force or violence of the government of this 
State or of the United States shall be quali- 
fied to hold any public office or employment. 


In 1941 a Hawaii Defense Act, since 
then further perfected and refined, 
grants emergency powers to the Gover- 
nor during M-day conditions. 

On convening in 1949, because of the 
interruptions to commerce from the long 
continued waterfront strike, the legisla- 
ture promptly evolved legislation en- 
abling the Territory to seize and conduct 
waterfront operations for the protection 
of the health and welfare of the people. 
The problem was squarely and promptly 
met, although there were no extensive 
precedents or guides in legislation of 
other jurisdictions. 

Progressive legislation in other fields 
is to be found in the statutes of the Ter- 
ritory. Throughout there is evidenced 
a real desire to promote the health, wel- 
fare, and happiness of all of the people 
and a desire to consider and adopt de- 
sirable legislation that Hawaii may be a 
truly American community. 

On the basis of the record there is 
ample evidence that when Hawaii be- 
comes a State the legislative branch of 
its government will serve the community 
and the Nation well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUNT. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. First, Mr. President, 
I should like to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming on his 
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very excellent analysis of the govern- 
mental and economic progress made in 
the Territory of Hawaii. I think the 
Senator has presented in rather brief 
form one of the best speeches in favor of 
long-deserved statehood for Hawaii I 
have ever heard. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate, and, as such, I know, has 
long been interested in the great strate- 
gic and military value of Hawaii to the 
United States, and, as he has indicated 
in his speech, he is conversant with the 
excellent record made by the citizens of 
Hawaii and the fine part they played in 
ae of the country in the last World 
ar. 

Does not the Senator think that, from 
the military viewpoint, looking at the 
military security of the United States, 
there are many advantages to be gained 
by this Nation from granting statehood 
to Hawaii? 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his kindly remarks 
with reference to the paper which I have 
just read, and I would say that, looking 
upon the question from a personal 
standpoint, if I were simply a citizen of a 
Territory I do not believe I would have, 
perhaps, the great love of country, the 
patriotism, the great desire to fight for 
the Nation, that I would have if I were 
the citizen of a State in the sisterhood 
of States. : 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Isit not true that, 
from the standpoint of military installa- 
tions and the strategic position of 
Hawaii in connection with the defense 
of the Nation, could those essential fac- 
tors be better recognized if Hawaii were 
granted full representation as a State, 
with Members in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. HUNT. I think that statement 
is very factual. The distinguished Sen- 
ator, who serves with me on the Armed 
Services Committee, knows very well 
that military housing and other factors 
incident to fortifying Alaska—and the 
same statement applies to Hawaii—if 
not retarded, at least were made more 
difficult because the two Territories do 
not have a voice on any committee in 
the Congress. My interest in the legis- 
lative branch of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment is prompted by a visit I made to 
the islands in 1947 in company with the 
present Chief Justice of the United 
States, then the Governor of California, 
Earl Warren. I marveled at the orderly 
manner in which proceedings were con- 
ducted in the Legislature of Hawaii. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wish to join in 
congratulating the able Senator from 
Wyoming on his very clear and concise 
statement. Of course, as he knows, I do 
not agree with his conclusions, but I 
recognize a good statement when I hear 
one, and so I extend my congratulations 

I should like to ask one question. The 
Senator from Wyoming referred to the 
fact that the Un-American Activities 
Committee had visited the Territory of 
Hawaii and reported in 1951 that they 
thought the people of Hawaii had elimi- 
nated the Communist menace at that 
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time. I wonder whether the Senator is 
familiar with the report which was filed 
by the Subversive Activities Commission 
of the Territory of Hawaii, the one which 
was financed by the Territorial govern- 
ment and which is cited on page 156 of 
the hearings, which shows that the 
ILWU completely controls the economic 
and political life of the Territory of Ha- 
waii and that it is completely Commu- 
nist dominated at the moment. Is the 
Senator at all acquainted with that 
statement? 

Mr. HUNT. I did not read that state- 
ment. I felt thoroughly convinced by 
the quotation which I found in the re- 
port of the House committee in 1951, 
which stated: 

The evidence shows that as of 1951 the 
people of Hawaii have successfully cast com- 
munistic influence out of all phases of their 
political, social, cultural, and educational 
activities. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not true that 
the first substantial opposition in the 
Senate to statehood for Hawaii was 
made by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], on the 
ground that there was some Communist 
influence in Hawaii; and that now the 
Senator from Nebraska, who is a very 
careful observer of influences of this 
kind is satisfied that communism has 
been eliminated and that there is no rea- 
son to hold up statehood for Hawaii any 
longer on the theory that there may be 
some Communist influence in Hawaii? 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Wyoming recognizes, does he not, that 
Delegate FARRINGTON probably is an ex- 
pert on the question of the Communist 
situation in Hawaii? 

Mr. HUNT. I think he should be a 
very good authority. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In answer to a 
question asked of him in the committee, 
Delegate FARRINGTON made a statement, 
which is contained in the hearings that 
Communist influence was strong in the 
Territory of Hawaii. In answer to a 
question propounded by me as to 
whether or not Communist influence 
had much to do with the result of the 
elections, Delegate FARRINGTON said 
there was no doubt about it. 

Mr. HUNT. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida with ref- 
erence to the particular date when he 
was discussing the question? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I was discussing it 
when the testimony took place before 
the committee, which was last year— 
1953—and Delegate FARRINGTON was tes- 
tifying, I presume, with reference to 
that year. 

Mr. HUNT. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida it if was 
the Delegate to Congress or a former 
governor who made that statement? 

Mr, SMATHERS. It was the Dele- 
gate to Congress, Hon. JOSEPH FARRING- 
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ron. As a matter of fact, as the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming knows, former Gov- 
ernor Stainback, who heretofore had 
been a stanch advocate of statehood 
for Hawaii, recently returned and stated 
that he did not believe this was an op- 
portune time to admit the Territory of 
Hawaii as a State because of the Com- 
munist influence now prevailing in the 
Territory. 

Mr. HUNT. While I am not at all 
taking a position contrary to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, I am wondering if 
there ever has been any type of ship- 
ping and dock strike controlled by the 
Communists in Hawaii comparable to 
that which is now in progress in the city 
of New York. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be happy 
to answer the question. There was a 
strike in Hawaii of such long duration 
that it finally was necessary to resort 
to calling out the militia. 

Then, after the seven Communists 
were convicted in Hawaii 2 years ago, 
there was a political strike, in which 
there was involved no issue of wages, 
hours, or working conditions; but 26,000 
workers simply walked off their jobs 
merely in protest of the conviction of 
John Hall and his associates as Com- 
munists. 

So the Hawaiians have had their 
troubles, and the unfortunate fact is 
that the ILWU is the only big union in 
Hawaii. It is unlike New York, where 
there are other unions and other enter- 
prises operating. When the union in 
Hawaii stops work, everything comes 
to a halt. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Florida contend that con- 
ditions on the docks in Hawaii are any 
worse than they are in the United States 
today? 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is my humble 
opinion that John Hall and Harry 
Bridges have tighter control over the 
ILWU on the west coast of the United 
States and in the Territory of Hawaii 
than they do on the east coast. The 
CIO threw the ILWU on the east coast 
out because it was Communist domi- 
nated. The struggle going on in New 
York today concerns who is going to win 
control of the longshoremen in New 
York, the ILWU, a union which is Com- 
munist controlled and dominated, or the 
new union. 

Mr. President, I desire to congratulate 
the Senator from Wyoming on his fair 
statement. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming has just 
made a very able statement in regard to 
the stability of the Territory of Hawaii 
from a governmental and an economic 
standpoint. I was especially interested 
in that phase of his remarks in which 
he discussed the legislative branch of 
the Territory, which I think is most 
important. 

I do not believe the record of the de- 
bates in the Senate on the important 
issue of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska should be completed without 
placing in the Recorp resolutions which 
Were approved by the governors’ con- 
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ference for a number of years on this 
important issue. 

It was my privilege to serve as Gov- 
ernor of Kansas during the years 1847, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. The distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. HUNT], 
who has just finished speaking, was a 
member of the governors’ conference 
frora the great State of Wyoming during 
the years 1947 and 1948, he having been 
elected to the United States Senate in 
1948. I am certain the Senator from 
Wyoming will agree with me that this 
question was on the agenda for discus- 
sion at every one of the conferences. 

It was my privilege to serve as a mem- 
ber of the resolutions committee in 1847 
and in 1948, as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee in 1949, and as chair- 
man of the governors’ conference in 
1950. I well remember that the recog- 
nized officials of the Territory of Hawaii 
and the Territory of Alaska came before 
our committee and presented their cases 
for statehood. For the Recorp, I wish 
to submit the various resolutions, for 
instance, the resolution adopted by the 
governors’ conference at the 39th an- 
nual meeting, held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 13 to 16, 1947. I desire to 
have the Recorp show the statements 
in regard to statehood for Hawaii and 
statehood for Alaska. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to read all these 
resolutions, but I think it would be of 
interest to read 1 or 2 of them. 

The following resolution was adopted 
in 1947: 

STATEHOOD For HAWAI 

The people of Hawaii have at the ballot 
box expressed their desire to achieve state- 
hood. Hawali is one of the two incorporated 
Territories of the United States for which 
statehood, following American tradition and 
precedent, is clearly indicated as their des- 
tiny. Hawaii has been under the American 
fiag for 49 years and has therefore undergone 
a period of preparation and tutelage far 
longer than that of most Territories before 
they achieved statehood. The expressed wish 
of our own fellow citizens of Hawaii is merely 
for the fulfillment of the moderate, under- 
standable, traditional, and legitimate aspira- 
tion to achieve full equality and responsi- 
bility in the family of States and for self- 
government according to the established 
American pattern. 

Therefore the governors’ conference hereby 
expresses its sympathy with the recorded de- 
sire for statehood for the people of Hawaii 
and endorses the passage of suitable legisla- 
tion by the Congress to achieve that end. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Governors’ Con- 
ference never adopts a resolution except 
by a unanimous vote? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. No action ever is 
taken at a governors’ conference when 
there is one objection to a resolution. 

In the same year, 1947, the Governors’ 
Conference also adopted the following 
resolution: 

STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA 

The people of Alaska have at the ballot box 
expressed their desire to achieve statehood. 
Alaska is one of the two incorporated Terri- 
tories of the United States for which state- 
hood, following American tradition and 
precedent, is clearly indicated as their des- 
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tiny. Alaska has been under the American 
fiag for 80 years and has therefore undergone 
a period of preparation and tutelage far 
longer than that of most Territories before 
they achieved statehood. The expressed 
wish of our own fellow citizens of Alaska is 
merely for the fulfillment of the moderate, 
understandable, traditional, and legitimate 
aspiration to achieve full equality and re- 
sponsibility in the family of States and for 
self-government according to the established 
American pattern. 

Therefore the Governors’ Conference here- 
by expresses its sympathy with the recorded 
desire for statehood of the people of Alaska, 
and endorses the passage of suitable legisla- 
tion by the Congress to achieve that end. 


Mr. President, at the 40th annual 
meeting of the governors’ conference at 
Portsmouth, N. H., on June 13 to 16, 
1948, the governors’ conference again 
adopted a resolution favoring statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAI 

The governors’ conference hereby reiter- 
ates its sympathy with the recorded desire 
for statehood of the people of Alaska and 
Hawaii, and endorses the passage of suitable 
legislation by the Congress to achieve that 
end. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator remem- 
ber that during the conferences of gov- 
ernors the resolutions were not adopted 
with the rapidity of lightning, but were 
very carefully analyzed and very thor- 
oughly studied, the governors knowing 
full well that resolutions must be unani- 
mously approved by representatives from 
all the States before they were adopted? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming is absolutely correct. I am 
sure he remembers instances when reso- 
lutions were not adopted because there 
was not unanimous approval of them. 

Mr. HUNT. The resolutions were not 
adopted unless unanimously approved. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was interested in 
statements made some time ago on the 
floor of the Senate about Governor 
Stainback, who appeared before our 
committee each one of the 4 years I was 
a member of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and urged statehood for Hawaii. 
He now comes before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and opposes 
statehood for Hawaii. I can hardly un- 
derstand the reason why that change in 
his attitude could have developed except 
that, as I understand, he is now sitting 
as a judge. Perhaps that makes some 
difference. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Kansas one 
further question. In our discussions in 
the conference of governors with ref- 
erence to the question of statehood for 
both Hawaii and Alaska, does the Sen- 
ator not remember that as the confer- 
ence reiterated its resolutions year after 
year, it was done only after complete 
hearings each year? 
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Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming is absolutely correct. They 
were not canned resolutions; they were 
new resolutions each year, and their 
adoption was urged at the conference of 
governors. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to remind 
the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas that when hearings were held on 
Alaskan statehood in 1949, two of the 
witnesses who appeared at that time 
were Governor Driscoll of New Jersey 
and then Governor Warren, of Califor- 
nia. I make that statement merely be- 
cause some persons have stated that 
there has been, politically, one-sided sup- 
port of the proposal for statehood, when 
that is not true. Governor Warren came 
across the country at his own expense, 
and testified forcefully and very intelli- 
gently on behalf of statehood for Alaska 
at that time. Certainly the intervening 
years, during which there has been a 
substantial growth in population, have 
justified the optimism he then had. 

I wanted the acting majority leader 
(Mr. CARLSON] to give full credit to the 
fact that those two Republican gov- 
ernors came to that hearing in 1949 and 
spoke strongly not only in favor of Ha- 
waiian statehood, but also in behalf of 
Alaskan statehood, both of which they 
favored. In my cpinion, Governor War- 
ran's statement was one of the finest de- 
livered on the whole subject. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
New Mexico is entirely correct. There 
was absolutely no partisanship in the 
actions taken at the Governor’s Con- 
ference. An objection on the part of one 
of the 48 governors will prevent a resolu- 
tion from being reported from the reso- 
lutions committee or adopted by the 
governor’s conference. Several past 
governors of States are Members of the 
Senate, and they will remember that 
normally the members of the conference 
are pretty well divided among the States 
of the Union, so far as concerns the num- 
ber of governors elected on the Demo- 
cratic and Republican tickets. There 
was certainly no partisanship reflected in 
the action on the resolutions considered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Kansas has suggested that possibly the 
fact that Governor Stainback has now 
acquired the status of Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Hawaii, may be the rea- 
son why he has changed his mind. Iam 
sure the Senator would not want to infer 
that Justice Stainback has changed his 
opinion because of other than the most 
worthy of motives. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was merely sur- 
prised at the change in the stand Gov- 
ernor Stainback had taken for 4 years 
while I was on the resolutions commit- 
tee or chairman of the governor’s con- 
ference. During that period he earnestly 
pleaded for statehood for Hawaii, and 
ee a year’s time he changed his 
min 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator would 
agree, would he not, that in view of the 
fact that Governor Stainback spent 42 
years in Hawaii, he would be in a posi- 
tion to know what was going on in 
Hawaii? 

Mr. CARLSON. I would fail to be 
frank if I should say I did not think 
he would be in a position to know. 
Following Governor Stainback, a Kan- 
san, Governor Long, was selected as 
Governor of Hawaii. I have had visits 
with him, and I am somewhat familiar 
with his knowledge of the islands. He 
has been on the islands 37 years. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I assume the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is not going to say 
that we accepted Justice Stainback’s 
remarks when he was on our side, but 
that we should not accept his opinion 
when he came back later and stated, as 
he did as the Senator will find if he cares 
to look at the record, that after reviewing 
the matter, in view of the fact that Com- 
munists had not been eliminated, as he 
hoped they would be, he could now best 
serve the interests of the United States 
by telling the people of America that this 
is not the opportune time to admit 
Hawaii as a State. Merely because the 
Senator from Kansas disagrees with 
Justice Stainback, I am sure the Sen- 
ator does not wish to impute improper 
motives to him. 

Mr. CARLSON. The junior Senator 
from Kansas does not wish to impute 
improper motives to Justice Stainback, 
but the Senator remembers how ener- 
getic Governor Stainback was in urg- 
ing statehood for Hawaii at the gover- 
nors’ conference each time I happened 
to be a member of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
referring to Governor Stainback’s posi- 
tion, the Senator from Kansas would 
not care to have the inference drawn, 
would he, that he lacks belief in the 
power of education? Here is a man who 
after long familiarity and consideration 
of the question of statehood, has now 
changed his views. Is that not a normal 
thing for people to do after they have 
learned thoroughly about a subject? 

Mr. CARLSON. It may be very nor- 
mal, but after having been a member 
of the Resolutions Committee of the 
governors’ conference, and having served 
as Governor of Kansas for 4 years, 
the Senator from Kansas thinks it is 
interesting that Governor Stainback 
changed his mind so rapidly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Governor Stain- 
back did not do it rapidly; it took 40 
years. One ought to give more credit 
to his views, because Governor Stain- 
back has studied the question for a long 
time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Again I wish to say 
that for a period of 4 years at the end 
of his 40 years, Governor Stainback had 
urged statehood, and then all of a sud- 
den he changed his mind. It may be 
that it was due to education. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Has not the Sen- 
ator from Kansas noticed that Senators 
who have become Members of the Sen- 
ate with one set of views have changed 
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them after becoming familiar in the 
Senate with practices, procedures, and 
knowledge of the Government? 

Mr. CARLSON. I have noticed that 
Senators grow more conservative as they 
continue their service in the Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I cannot let the 
discussion about Governor Stainback 
pass without saying a word. Governor 
Stainback originally came from my 
State of Tennessee. Many relatives of 
his still live there. I have known Gov- 
ernor Stainback for some time. Al- 
though I disagree with his present atti- 
tude about statehood for Hawaii, I think 
we would be doing him a grave injustice 
if we impugned his motives or honesty 
in reaching the conclusions he has 
reached. He may not have the proper 
facts as a basis for his opinion, but I 
know that Governor Stainback is an 
honorable man. 

The other point I wished to make was 
that I heard it said that the present 
Governor of Hawaii, the Governor who 
succeeded Governor Stainback, was 
from the State of Kansas. I have met 
Mr. Long. It is my definite impression 
that he, too, came from the State of 
Tennessee, and lived at Knoxville. I 
wondered how the Senator got him all 
the way out to Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The comment of the 
Senator from Tennessee is most inter- 
esting. Governor Long is very highly 
regarded as a distinguished Kansan. He 
has been in my office, and we have had 
many conversations about his early life 
in Kansas. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Kansas would not mind shar- 
ing Governor Long with the State of 
Tennessee, because he used the ex- 
tremely good wisdom of residing for a 
considerable part of his life in the Vol- 
unteer State. 

Mr. CARLSON. Not only are we glad 
to share him, but we are very proud of 
him and of his service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the resolutions adopted by 
the governors’ conference at its 41st an- 
nual meeting at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on June 19-22, 1949. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the resolutions was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Excerpt from resolutions adopted by the 

governors’ conference, 41st annual meet- 

ing, Colorado Springs, Colo., June 19-22, 

1949] 

X. STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA AND HAWAI 

The governors’ conference urges the Con- 
gress promptly to enact enabling legislation 
to admit Alaska and Hawali to statehood. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
42d annual meeting of the governors’ 
conference was held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on June 18 to 21, 1950. 
At that time it was my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the conference. I now 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion regarding statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska, as adopted by that conference, 
— a part of the Recorp at this 
Po: 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Excerpt from resolutions adopted by the 
governors’ conference, 42d annual meet- 
ing, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
18-21, 1950] 

V. STATEHOOD For ALASKA AND HAWAN 

The governors’ conference for the fourth 
successive time urges the Congress to enact 
legislation to admit Alaska and Hawaii to 
statehood. 

As we meet in mid-June, 1950, statehood 
bills for both our incorporated Territories 
have passed the House of Representatives, 
and extensive hearings have been held by 
the Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. We strongly urge this committee 
to report these bills promptly, so that the 
Senate may pass on this important issue. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
43d annual meeting of the governors’ 
conference was held at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., on September 30-October 3, 1951, 
following my election to the United 
States Senate. I notice that the con- 
ference again adopted a resolution in 
regard for statehood for Hawaii and 
statehood for Alaska. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[Excerpt from resolutions adopted by the 

governors’ conference, 43d annual meeting, 

Gatlinburg, Tenn., September 30—October 3, 

1951] 

VII. STATEHOOD ror ALASKA AND HAWAN 

The last four meetings of the governors’ 
conference have recommended passage of 
statehood bills for Hawaii and Alaska. The 
governors’ conference again urges prompt 
action by the Congress to permit these two 
Territories to achieve statehood. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to 
ask my distinguished friend and col- 
league from the State to the north of 
my home State whether during those 
governors’ conferences—in connection 
with which I recognize the able leader- 
ship of my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Kansas, at the time when 
he was Governor of the State of Kan- 
sas—any discussion was had in regard 
to another status which might be desir- 
able both for the United States and for 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

I realize that the governors, believing 
thoroughly in the necessity for local self- 
government, would have an impelling 
desire to make sure that no sections 
would be left without the privilege of 
self-government. Therefore, I wonder 
whether at any of the conferences there 
was a discussion of any other status, 
such as commonwealth status, which 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS!, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIEL], and I are suggesting as an al- 
ternative to the plan for full statehood, 
which seems to have been the issue 
largely before the country, for the people 
have generally understood that the ques- 
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tion was either statehood or being con- 
demned to the inferior status of a Ter- 
ritory, with appointive chief executives, 
and so forth, a system which is distaste- 
ful to the people generally, as well as 
to the representatives of such groups as 
the governors’ conference. 

Mr. CARLSON. Let me say that for 
the 4 years during which I happened to 
be a member of the governors’ confer- 
ence—serving 2 years as a member of the 
resolutions committee, 1 year as chair- 
man of that committee, and 1 year as 
chairman of the entire conference—at 
no time was it proposed to the conference 
that these Territories have any status 
other than that of statehood. I assume 
that it was natural for the governors to 
take that position. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 
the issue at that time was either state- 
hood or a Territorial status; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas for having contributed 
so ably, as he always does, to the 
thorough discussion of these very im- 
portant issues. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, the 44th annual meet- 
ing of the governors’ conference was held 
at Houston, Tex., from June 29 to July 
2, 1952. I wish to read the resolution 
regarding statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska which was adopted at that time: 

II. STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII 

The 44th governors’ conference for the 6th 
successive time renews its recommendation 
that the Congress promptly enact statehood 
legislation for our two incorporated Terri- 
tories, Alaska and Hawaii. They have been 
kept under a Territorial status for 68 and 
52 years respectively. The governors’ con- 
ference believes that their long period of 
tutelage should be ended and that they 
should be granted equality under the estab- 
lished formula which validates our Ameri- 
can principle of government by consent of 
the governed. 


Mr. President, I believe it is most im- 
portant that those resolutions, dealing 
with statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
be made a part of the debate on this 
subject. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak very briefly on the Hawaii-Alaska 
statehood issue. 

First, I wish to comment very good 
naturedly on what I thought was a most 
interesting exchange, a few minutes ago, 
between the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] and the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], regarding the observa- 
tions of each as to what happens to the 
thinking of Members of the Senate. 

I was particularly delighted with the 
observation of the Senator from Kansas 
that the longer most Senators serve in 
the Senate, the more conservative they 
become. I wish to say that I appreciate 
that observation, and it is one reason for 
my becoming an Independent in the 
Senate. I too have noticed that the 
longer they stay here the more inclined 
Senators are to become very conserva- 
tive. Apparently party discipline and 
partisan expediency has that influence 
on some men. Liberals on the other 
hand maintain an independence of judg- 
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ment on the merits of issues free of party 
discipline. 

In discussing the subject before the 
Senate, I desire to say that for sometime 
past we have listened, off and on, to a 
debate on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. I believe it is fair 
for me to conclude that, in the course 
of the debate, we have about covered the 
gubject matter. 

Thus, today I have notified the leader- 
ship of the Senate that I shall be very 
happy to cooperate with them in obtain- 
ing an agreement calling for termination 
of the debate. Although it will be very 
inconvenient for me, personally, to have 
such an agreement entered this week, 
nevertheless, I think the best interests 
of the Senate and of the legislative pro- 
gram confronting the Senate during the 
remainder of the session call for at least 
an attempt to bring debate on this issue 
to an end this week, unless there are 
some Senators who really believe they 
have much more to offer regarding the 
merits of the issue. Of course, if there 
are such Senators, I certainly would not 
wish debate to end. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In looking around 
the Senate Chamber and noticing the 
attendance of Senators at this time, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ore- 
gon is telling us that at this time the 
Senate is giving adequate attention to 
this very important problem. 

Mr. MORSE. I have reached the con- 
clusion that the Senate has already given 
adequate attention to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. When did that 
occur? 

Mr. MORSE. As I have said, in days 
and weeks gone by, I believe adequate 
attention was given to this issue during 
the course of debate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon knows, I assume, that there are 
only about six Senators on the floor at 
this time; and all of them have taken 
part in the debate on this issue, and 
probably have made up their minds 
about it, although it is fair to assume 
that all the other Members of the Senate 
have not adequately considered the 
pending issue. 

Mr. MORSE. At the moment I notice 
nine Senators in attendance, which is a 
fairly good attendance these days. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Oregon really believe that is a good 
attendance of Senators? 

Mr. MORSE. In view of past experi- 
ence, I believe that is a remarkably good 
attendance of Senators. Of course it 
should be pointed out that there are 
probably 50 Senators sitting in commit- 
tee meetings at this very moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon knows that the Senate has not 
given thorough consideration to the 
pending issue, in the sense that not all 
Senators have listened to the debate and 
know what the details of the pending 
issue are. 

Mr. MORSE. In rebuttal of my col- 
league’s observation, I wish to say that 
I think most Senators read much better 
than they listen. I believe that un- 
doubtedly our colleagues have read much 
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of the rather lengthy debate on the 
Statehood issue, which has been pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does the Sen- 
ator know they have read it? 

Mr. MORSE. I know it from conver- 
sations with my colleagues. I am quite 
surprised, I will say to my friend from 
Arkansas, how frequently they show that 
they have read the reports of the In- 
dependent Party. I am always honored 
if as many as nine Senators are present 
to listen to a report of the Independent 
Party. I notice that many Senators read 
such reports. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
believe that anywhere near a majority of 
Senators have either read or listened to 
the debate upon the proposal for com- 
monwealth status for these two Terri- 
tories? 

Mr. MORSE. All fun aside, I am sat- 
isfied in my own mind that an over- 
whelming majority of our colleagues in 
the Senate are familiar with the com- 
monwealth proposal of the Senator from 
Oklahoma and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, that they have given careful con- 
sideration to the merits and demerits of 
it, that they have reached a conclusion 
as to their position on it, and are ready 
to vote. Only because I believe that is 
the case would I make any exception to 
the general policy which I announced 
earlier this year, of not entering into 
unanimous-consent agreements to vote 
on specific dates. 

Mr. President, my speech this after- 
noon will be limited to the reading of a 
letter which I have received from a busi- 
nessman in the islands, a former Ore- 
gonian, a man whom I know very well. 
He is a good student of world problems, 
as well as of our national problems. I 
can testify here today that he is a man 
who enjoys a very fine reputation in the 
islands. I knew him when, years ago, 
he was a student at the University of 
Oregon. His name is Buchwach. He 
writes to me under date of March 17. I 
shall read the letter and make a few com- 
ments on it, and that will comprise my 
speech. The letter reads as follows: 

Marcu 17, 1954. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The Honolulu papers 
yesterday published reports from Washing- 
ton about your aim to force completion of 
debate and a vote on the statehood bill. It 
was a shot in the arm for the people of Ha- 
walt, who during the past week have been 
down in the dumps because they fear that 
once more they're going to be deserted step- 
children. 

Hawaii preferred that both she and Alaska 
be considered on their merits and voted on 
separately as to qualifications for entering 
the Union. Now that they are wedded, how- 
ever, the political considerations affecting 
each Territory should be eliminated and a 
vote on the merits possible. 

It seems no more than simple justice to 
us that the United States Senate be per- 
mitted to vote “yes” or “no” on the state- 
hood question. To be kept from our right- 
ful place among the family of States by the 
undemocratic and unfair tactics of a vocif- 
erous minority, that is hard to take. 

The most bitter medicine is the charge 
that we are completely controlled by Com- 
munists and would be a “Communist state.” 
That is false testimony. It is the Commu- 
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nists most of all who don’t want Hawaii to 
be a state, and for good reason. Day by day 
the Reds are pouring out propaganda in the 
Far East, denouncing the United States as 
an imperialist power, a nation that preaches 
democracy and treats all non-Caucasians as 
second-class citizens. The Communists en- 
counter difficulty when they try to explain 
Hawaii, where there is tolerance and under- 
standing and good will and the color of skin 
= ae unimportant as the color of a man's 

But the Communists, fortunately for them, 
are provided with ammunition that strikes 
right to the target among the minds of mil- 
lions of non-Caucasians in the Far East. 
That ammunition is that the United States 
refuses to let Hawaii be admitted to the 
Union, not because she is not fully quali- 
fied, not because her citizens have not dem- 
onstrated their patriotism and Americanism, 
but because of the many Americans who are 
non-Caucasian. 

If Hawaii were admitted to the Union, the 
Communists would reel under the impact of 
a psychological blow whose importance can- 
not be overestimated. Their lies and their 
charges against the United States would be 
blown to bits, and Hawaii would be a symbol 
of democracy and hope for millions of little 
people of the Far East to whom action speaks 
far more loudly than words. 

No, the Communists don't want Hawaii to 
be a State. That would rob them of a 
powerful weapon. 

As for communism in Hawail, it feeds on 
unfertile soil. It is true that we have Com- 
munists, and that using labor unions as a 
mask they have managed to achieve some 
influence. It is not true they control the 
people of Hawaii; it is not true they would 
have control over whom we would send to 
the United States Senate. 

Communism breeds best and most where 
there is racial discrimination; where poverty 
is widespread; where misery and hate are 
abundant; where life is a daily burden. 

It does not breed best where there is no 
racial discrimination; where the living 
standard is among the highest in the world; 
where there is sunshine and happiness that 
out here is called Aloha. 

Communism cannot succeed in a land 
where Americanism and democracy are not 
merely words in political speeches but a 
pattern of everyday living. To fear that 
Communists could take over Hawaii is to 
fear the Devil could overpower God. 

Those who try to deny the good Americans 
of Hawali statehood on the flimsy pretense 
of Communist domination are bearing false 
witness against their neighbors. 

That is why you, Senator Morse, and every 
Senator who has had the courage and 
honesty to stand up in the Halls of Congress 
and defend us—who have no Senators of our 
own to do so—carry with you the blessings 
of the people of Hawaii, and I assure you, 
are truly good Americans. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Buck BUCHWACH. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
from Oregon agree with me that it is 
very difficult to understand the alleged 
fear and the faulty conclusion that if 
Hawaii should become a State, whoever 
would come to the United States Senate 
would be dominated by Communists? 
The people of Hawaii have sent repre- 
sentatives to Congress for many years. 
Communists have not dominated them. 
I cannot see why coming as a Senator 
would be any different than coming as a 
Delegate. There are free elections in 
Hawaii. I do not see how a Senator 
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would be in any different status in that 
respect than the present Delegate, Mr. 
FARRINGTON, who was elected in a free 
election. When I first went to the House 
of Representatives the distinguished 
Samuel King was the Delegate. He was 
elected as the result of a free election. 
If the representatives were designated as 
Senators instead of Delegates, what 
would be the difference in Hawaii? I 
cannot see that there would be any. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot, either. I 
think the Senator has answered the ques- 
tion by pointing out that the present 
Delegate, Mr. FARRINGTON, was elected in 
a free election. I do not know of anyone 
who might be more anti-Communist 
than Delegate FARRINGTON. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or Samuel King. 

Mr. MORSE. Or Samuel King. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In the letter which 
the Senator read it is stated that the 
Communists do not want statehood for 
Hawaii. I wonder if the Senator is 
familiar with the statement made by 
Jack Hall, who was one of those con- 
victed of being a Communist, in a speech 
which he delivered on Labor Day, 1951, 
when he said, in front of the courthouse: 

Don’t forget we are aching for statehood, 
and then we will be able to elect our Gov- 
ernor and our judges and we will have con- 
trol of the police. 


That statement was made by Jack 
Hall, the leader of the ILWU, an ad- 
mitted Communist union. 

Mr. MORSE. I am familar with the 
statement. I agree with the implica- 
tions of Mr. Buchwach’s argument; 
namely, that irrespective of what they 
say, the big-lie technique being the 
motif of their public relations, the Com- 
munists are hoping that Hawaii does not 
get statehood, because they can cause a 
great deal more trouble in the Pacific 
if Hawaii is not a State than they could 
if Hawaii were a State. I think Mr. 
Buchwach is absolutely correct when he 
says that the granting of statehood to 
Hawaii would be one of the most effec- 
tive blows against communism in Hawaii 
that we could possibly deliver in the 
Senate by our votes on this issue. 

Mr. President, that is my speech. I 
think Mr. Buchwach has stated unan- 
swerable observations as to the public 
policy involved in this issue. I think the 
time has come for members of all parties 
in the Senate to keep faith with our own 
long-time promises on the issue, as set 
forth in party platforms and in the 
speeches of candidates of our parties in 
various election campaigns. I believe 
that both Hawaii and Alaska deserve 
statehood on their merits; and that is 
why I propose to vote for it, and am 
ready to vote for it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theun- 
finished business in Senate bill 49, a bill 
to enable the people of Hawaii to form 
a constitution and State government and 
to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT obtained the floor. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator begins his speech, I 
wonder if he will yield to me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For what pur- 

9 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Meetings of the 
Appropriations Committee are about to 
begin, and I must leave the floor for that 
reason; but, having in mind the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon, I shall, 
because of my deep interest in the sub- 
ject, read his speech. A great many 
other Senators are in the same position 
with me, especially members of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
what always puzzles me is how Senators 
can read all that is said on the floor of 
the Senate and also attend meetings of 
committees. If they were to read every- 
thing that is said on the floor, I am sure 
24 hours a day would not be sufficient. 
It is utterly impossible for Members to 
read all that is said on the floor and also 
attend meetings of committees. That is 
one reason why I cannot understand 
why the Senate should wish to take on 
additional burdens, such as statehood 
legislation for Hawaii, when Senators 
cannot listen to the debate and attend 
to the other duties already imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
statehood were granted, it would relieve 
us of a great deal of the burden. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In what way? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would relieve us 
of the necessity of making annual appro- 
priations for Territories, for one thing. 
That takes a great deal of time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The making of 
appropriations is only a part of our task, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Granting state- 
hood would relieve us of all kinds of 
responsibilities. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If that is the case, 
why do we not take in the rest of the 
world as States? Then we would not 
have any problems left at all. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Ido not think that 
observation is pertinent at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To come back to 
the original idea about attendance on 
the floor, which was referred to previ- 
ously, I believe, in all fairness, that the 
subject of commonwealth status, as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. DANIEL], and myself, has not 
been adequately discussed. 

Certainly there is no effort on our part 
to delay a vote. The statehood bill was 
laid aside last week for the purpose of 
considering the Chavez election case and 
the excise-tax bill. Actually very little 
time has been devoted to the debate on 
the pending bill, and even less to the 
alternative proposal which we are offer- 
ing, namely, that of commonwealth 
status. 

What disturbs me is that I am posi- 
tive, in spite of the hopes expressed by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
very few Members of the Senate have 
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given serious attention to the alternative 
proposal of commonwealth status. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas will recognize the fact, I am 
sure, that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the commonwealth status of 
Puerto Rico and the commonwealth sta- 
tus which is proposed for Hawaii and for 
Alaska. 

In the case of Puerto Rico, the people 
of Puerto Rico desired that kind of sta- 
tus, and Congress gave them what they 
wished. On the other hand, in the 
case of Hawaii, the people of that Terri- 
tory have no desire for commonwealth 
status, and in the case of Alaska, people 
who live there have no desire for com- 
monwealth status. If we were to pass a 
bill granting commonwealth status to 
those Territories, it would be absolutely 
meaningless, because the people of those 
Territories would not accept that status. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
the question has been presented to the 
people of Hawaii. They were asked 
whether they wanted to form a state. I 
do not believe the people have seriously 
considered the proposal, any more than 
the Senate has seriously considered it. 

Furthermore, I do not believe it is a 
matter to be decided on the passing 
whimsy of this or that Territory. It is 
a matter involving the fundamental 
structure of our Government, and it 
should be decided on the basis of what is 
of real benefit and importance to the 
long-term interests of the 48 States, not 
merely on what a dependency or Terri- 
tory wishes to do about it. I believe the 
wishes of the people of Hawaii and 
Alaska are certainly secondary. 

Much has been said about the promises 
which allegedly have been made. I did 
not promise anything in connection with 
this subject, nor did most of the other 
Members of the Senate. Such state- 
ments are assumptions which are now 
being stated as facts. The offhand state- 
ments of policy which are made in party 
platforms, practically without real con- 
sideration, and with the adoption of 
which we are all familiar, are not bind- 
ing. It is not that anyone is trying to 
deceive anyone else; it is simply the po- 
litical practice of both parties to make 
promises when they anticipate a vote. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to state 
that the Senator from Arkansas is emi- 
nently correct in what he said about the 
fact that the people of Alaska and of 
Hawaii have had no opportunity to vote 
on the subject of commonwealth status. 
In Alaska, in 1940, when the people voted, 
the sole question was, “Do you favor 
statehood for Alaska?” That was the 
only question on which they were per- 
mitted to vote. Nine thousand three 
hundred and twenty people voted in favor 
of statehood, and 6,822 people voted 
against statehood for Alaska. That was 
the extent of the expression of the peo- 
ple’s wishes. 
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In 1941, the question submitted to the 
people of Hawaii was, “Do you favor 
statehood for Hawaii?” They have never 
been given the opportunity to vote on 
the question, “Do you favor statehood, 
or would you prefer commonwealth 
status, or some other alternative?” 
They have had submitted to them only 
these loaded questions, in connection 
with which they had the opportunity to 
vote only for statehood, even though they 
may not have favored it at that particu- 
lar time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
brief observation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How brief an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. An observation of 
about 1% minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On the pending 
subject? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Washington for 142 
minutes, without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish the record 
to be absolutely clear. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIcHT] has re- 
ferred to the desire of the people of 
Alaska to have their Territory become a 
State as a passing whimsy on their 
part. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] has suggested that they did 
not have an opportunity to vote on the 
alternative, namely, the so-called com- 
monwealth status. 

Mr. President, every time there has 
been an expression of opinion in Alaska 
regarding this subject, the great major- 
ity of Alaskans, during the past 20 years 
with which I am familiar—and perhaps 
even previous to that—have always 
stated they wanted statehood. I do not 
believe such an expression can be char- 
acterized as a passing whimsy on their 
part. It is a very serious matter to 
them, much too serious to be whimsical 
about. 

I believe if a vote were held in Alaska 
today, the vote in favor of statehood 
would be even higher than it was pre- 
viously. The people of Alaska under- 
stand the alternative of commonwealth 
status. This whole subject receives wide 
publicity in Alaska. All the newspapers 
have discussed. the subject thoroughly. 
I could bring many editorials and news 
articles to the Senate dealing with the 
subject. The people of Alaska have 
always wanted statehood. 

Mr. SMATHERS and Mr. MONRONEY 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
why does the Senator from Washington 
believe that the people of Alaska know 
all about commonwealth status? Has 
the Senator gone to that Territory and 
discussed the matter with the Alaskans, 
and has he pointed out to them the great 
advantage of that status? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Washington, of course, has not talked 
with all the people in Alaska personally. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why not? It 
would not take too long to do so. There 
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ara not so many people in Alaska, after 
all. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would not take 
so long as it would take to contact all 
the people of Arkansas, because the com- 
munications in Alaska are much better 
than they are in Arkansas. I have 
talked to hundreds of Alaskans with re- 
spect to this subject. I have discussed 
it with them in private conversations 
and in meetings. They understand 
what is meant by commonwealth status. 
Perhaps they do not understand it in 
the great detail being suggested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, the Senator 
from Arkansas, and the Senator from 
Florida but, when all is said and done, 
they do want statehood. The people of 
Alaska are intelligent. They are well 
informed. There is not much else to do 
there in the winter but to read, and they 
do read everything they can get their 
hands on. I believe they are very well 
informed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Washington, when he speaks about the 
great demonstration in favor of state- 
hood for Alaska, that they have had only 
one vote. That was in 1940. There 
were 9,630 persons for statehood and 
6,822 against it. That does not look to 
me like an overwhelming demand for 
statehood, considered together with the 
fact that, although in the Territorial 
legislature in 1951 there was pending a 
memorial urging the Congress of the 
United States to grant statehood to 
Alaska, the legislature did not even 
adopt that memorial. As a matter of 
fact, after the Alaska statehood bill had 
been defeated, they sent to Congress a 
memorial saying they would like to be 
relieved from Federal taxes, which indi- 
cates that had they known about com- 
monwealth status at that time they 
would have been overwhelmingly in 
favor of it, as I think they now are. 

I thought the Senator from Wash- 
ington might be interested in those 
facts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sure he would 
be interested. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In regard to the 
statement by the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the people of Alaska under- 
stand exactly what we are talking about 
with reference to commonwealth status, 
I should like to say that if the people 
of Alaska are so much better informed 
than are the Members of the Senate on 
this subject, I think it might be wise to 
have a quorum call so that we can get 
perhaps a half dozen Senators on the 
floor and have them understand what 
we are talking about. I dislike to think 
that the citizens of Alaska, in the frozen 
north woods have information with 
reference to commonwealth status which 
is not possessed by approximately 80 of 
the $6 Members of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that 
many Members of the Senate are not so 
well informed on this question as they 
should be. None of us is well informed 
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on all questions which come before the 
Senate. But the people of Alaska have 
a direct interest in this question. I 
think I know them better than does any 
other Member of the Senate, personally, 
and in every other way, and I believe if 
an election were held in Alaska at this 
time the majority of the citizen. would 
vote for statehood. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Florida has stated that 9,000 citizens of 
Alaska wanted statehood at the time 
the vote was taken, and 6,000 of them 
did not. I think it would be wise not to 
be rushed into a statehood prcgram 
which would change the basic funda- 
mental structure of the land union of 
the United States. 

The purpose of my asking the Sena- 
ator from Arkansas to yield so that I 
might suggest the absence of a quorum 
was to get more Senators into the Cham- 
ber. Senators are sworn to defend the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
I think implies defense against chang- 
ing the basic structure which is part and 
parcel of our greatness. For that rea- 
son, I hope the junior Senator from 
Arkansas will permit me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum at this time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I must attend a 
meeting of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but I should like to say that I think 
I can give Senators an understanding 
of this question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor from Washington is well informed 
on the subject of commonwealth status. 
He was present last week when I dis- 
cussed the matter. But I should like 
to have many other Members of the 
Senate present. Perhaps they know 
something of the failures of other na- 
tions which have tried the system of 
overseas representation in their parlia- 
ments and the bad results which have 
occurred. 

If the junior Senator from Arkansas 
will yield so that I may suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for the 
purpose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum, provided I shall not lose the 
floor. But before I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma, I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, 

Mr. CARLSON. I was interested in 
the comment which the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma made regarding 
the Senator from Washington as being 
one man who understood the question of 
commonwealth status, and was opposed 
to it. If others of us understand it, will 
we also be opposed to it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We hope to pre- 
sent the facts, and we believe that if a 
few more Members of this distinguished 
body could be present and given an un- 
derstanding of what we mean by com- 
monwealth status, we would have a bet- 
ter chance to inform them as to the 
grave change which is being suggested 
in our historic pattern of land-union 
States by going 2,000 miles over inter- 
national waters to bring in a new State, 
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and crossing over 1,500 miles of the ter- 
ritory of a sovereign nation, Canada, to 
bring in another State. 

If the Senator from Kansas would 
cooperate in having more of the mem- 
bers of his own party present in the 
Senate, only two of whom are now on 
the floor, it would be a great benefit. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma says there are 
only two Members present on the ma- 
jority side. For 20 minutes this after- 
noon there was only one Member pres- 
ent on the minority side. 

Mr. MONRONEY. When word 
leaked out that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas was going to speak, 
a number of Senators came into the 
Chamber. If word could only leak out 
to the Senate Office Building, perhaps 
most of the chairs on this side of the 
aisle would be filled and most of the 
seats on the majority side would be filled 
as we explain the reasons why we feel 
that the commonwealth status might 
well be preferred by the majority of the 
people of Alaska. After all, there comes 
a time when 165 million people must 
also be considered when we are discuss- 
ing a fundamental change in our basic 
geographic structure of a solid, united 
Union. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if the junior 
Senator frcm Arkansas will yield for 
that purpose, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Griswold Potter 
Beall Hayden Purtell 
Bricker Hendrickson Smathers 
Butler, Md Jackson Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Thye 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Watkins 
Daniel Knowland Wiley 
Dworshak Maybank Young 
Flanders McCarthy 
Fulbright Monroney 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Upton] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BURKE], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gonk] and the Senator from Tennes- 
See [Mr, Gore] are necessarily absent, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the attendance of the 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Arxxx. Mr. 
Buss, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. Case, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. COOPER, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HILL, Mr. Hoey, Mr. 
HoLLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
KucHEL, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Martin, Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. NEELY, Mr. Payne, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
WELKER, and Mr. Wittiams entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUSH 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
take a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to say for the Recor» that it 
was with great reluctance that I yielded 
for the purpose of a quorum call. I had 
no illusions about the matter. I did not 
expect any Senators who entered the 
Chamber in response to the quorum call 
to remain. I think there are very few 
more now present than were present 
when the quorum call was started. That 
is an old custom in this body. 

By way of introduction, I wish to say 
a few words about the preliminary re- 
marks which have been made. 

First, it seems to me that the signifi- 
cance of the desires of the people of Ha- 
waii or Alaska is quite a secondary con- 
sideration. The primary consideration, 
it seems to me, should be the effect of 
granting statehood to Hawaii or Alaska 
upon the continuity, strength, and unity 
of the present Union of 48 States. I 
hope we can approach the question from 
that point of view. 
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Furthermore, so far as Iam concerned, 
while the issue of communism is impor- 
tant whenever it arises in any area of 
the country, it is not a determinative 
issue here, it seems to me. I believe that 
the remark of the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. Cartson] that the Communists op- 
pose statehood must be based on a very 
questionable analysis. I hope no effort 
is made to identify those who oppose the 
bill with communism. I am sure that 
was not the intent. 

It seems to me that if the Commu- 
nists were so strong in the islands as 
has been alleged, they would be very 
strong for statehood, because, assuming 
that they were strong, they would have 
two Senators in this body, with access to 
various committees, such as the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and others. 

Therefore, if they were very strong in 
the islands, they would be much more 
likely to favor statehood for Hawaii than 
the present Territorial status, which 
gives them no entry into the Senate. 
I do not consider that to be the deter- 
mining, or even a very important, issue, 
because I do not believe they control the 
islands, although they obviously have 
great influence in the labor unions domi- 
nated by Mr. Bridges. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be happy to 
yield in a moment. 

I wish to approach the problem from 
the standpoint of what is for the best 
welfare of the 48 States. I now yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. It was not my desire 
to raise the issue of communism, so far 
as I was personally concerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am certain the 
Senator from Kansas did not intend to 
make the very common allegation or in- 
dulge in the oft-repeated implication to 
the effect that anyone who disagrees 
with another person on this subject is in 
some way or other influenced by com- 
munism, or follows the Communist line. 
I am certain that the Senator from 
Kansas did not intend such an impli- 
cation. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. DANIEL. I did not hear the 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, and probably the 
statement has been corrected by other 
Senators who are members of the com- 
mittee. I wish to say that all the evi- 
dence I heard developed before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was to the effect that the Communist 
leadership in the islands was very much 
in favor of statehood. I did not hear 
any evidence at all to the effect that the 
Communist leadership in the islands op- 
posed statehood. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for his contribution. 
Being rather shrewd, the Communists, 
of course, know that they could bring 
about a great deal of confusion if state- 
hood were granted to Hawaii. From our 
own knowledge of the operations of the 
Federal Government, it is obvious that 
it has much more business to consider 
than it can well attend to. That is why 
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it has been impossible to obtain a real 
quorum in the Senate. It has taken 
almost an hour to obtain a quorum on 
the floor, and it is not a real quorum, 
because any Senator can see that even 
after all the effort of having the Ser- 
geant at Arms request the attendance of 
Senators, not more than 8 or 10 Senators 
are now on the floor. It is not because 
Senators do not wish to be on the floor; 
it is because many committees are meet- 
ing. We know that the Committee on 
Appropriations is holding a hearing this 
afternoon, Furthermore, every Member 
of the Senate has much more work to 
do in his office than ever before. That 
is why we do not have a better attend- 
ance on the floor of the Senate, 

Nevertheless, there are those who 
would burden the Central Government 
with still more duties, by granting state- 
hood to these two Territories. I believe 
that fact in itself is of some significance. 

I should like at this point to ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article written by Mr. Joseph 
C. Harsch, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor. I should like 
to read one paragraph, because it high- 
lights the importance of the basic ques- 
tion involved in the pending bill. He 
writes: 

However, this does not mean that the only 
choice is between statehood and colonialism. 
Britain faced the same problem when it de- 
cided to grant commonwealth status to its 
former great dominions. These had first 
been colonies. It was not practical to grant 
them the equivalent of statehood because 
the local affairs of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, and Ceylon 
could not, in fact, be concentrated in the 
single city of London and managed in the 
single Parliament at Westminster. The 
commonwealth concept was invented to solve 
Britain's dilemma over the impossibility of 
statehood and the intolerability of continued 
colonial status for its mature offspring. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEHOOD OR COMMONWEALTH? 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WasuHINcTon.—It would seem to this 
writer that Senators MONRONEY, FULBRIGHT, 
SMATHERS, and DANIEL made a constructive 
and long-overdue contribution to public 
thinking about the relationship of the 
United States to its outlying possessions 
when they proposed that Alaska and Hawaii 
be given not statehood but commonwealth 
status. 

Such a proposal is bound to be a bitter 
disappointment to the good citizens of 
Alaska and Hawaii, most of whom are as 
American in every respect as the inhabitants 
of Massachusetts, New York, Tennessee, or 
California, and who have had the prospect 
of statehood dangled before their eyes by the 
party platforms of both Republicans and 
Democrats for a generation. 

The proposal would in effect take away 
from Alaksa and Hawaii something which 
has been promised repeatedly and which 
both have had much reason to anticipate 
at the present sitting of the Congress of the 
United States. 

However, the intensity of the debate in 
Congress and the obvious reluctance of many 
Members of both House and Senate to pro- 
ceed to the promised action attest to the 
existence of a deep and unresolved doubt 
about the wisdom of extending the territorial 
frontiers of the United States beyond those 
which now exist, and which have been estab- 
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lished and unchanged since Arizona and New 
Mexico were admitted to the Union in 1912. 

The reasons usually given for hesitation 
about this step have not, I think, been the 
true reasons. Certainly it would raise seri- 
ous questions if one were to be given state- 
hood and the other denied it because 
of calculations as to the probable party 
alinement of its future Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the United States Congress. 
Certainly, also, there would be an indefen- 
sible violation of the concepts of American- 
ism if any Territory were denied admission 
on the ground that some of its citizens are 
of Asiatic rather than of European extraction, 

The true reason for hesitation about state- 
hood arises rather, I think, out of the fact 
that Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Mariannas 
are all Territories noncontiguous to the exist- 
ing Territory of the United States and that 
history is liberally sprinkled with case ex- 
amples of the unwisdom of attempting to 
govern noncontiguous territories from 1 
capital under 1 single parliament. 

The English colonists who settled on the 
American seaboard were as English when 
they arrived as were their compatriots who 
remained at home, and continued to be as 
English until well after the separation. Yet 
there arose between them differences of in- 
terest which forced their separation. 

There can be no serious doubt that a 
permanent colonial status is as intolerable 
under the American flag today as it was un- 
der the British royal standard in 1776. It 
has been the impropriety and the imperma- 
nence of colonial status which has brought 
the project of statehood of Alaska and Hawaii 
to its present position on the legislative 
calendar in Washington. American citizens 
of Alaska and Hawaii cannot properly be rele- 
gated much longer to the condition of 
second-class citizens. 

However, this does not need to mean that 
the only choice is between statehood and 
colonialism, Britain faced the same problem 
when it decided to grant commonwealth 
status to its former great dominions. Thece 
had first been colonies. It was not practical 
to grant them the equivalent of statehood 
because the local affairs of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, and Ceylon 
could not, in fact, be concentrated in the 
single city of London and managed in the 
single Parliament at Westminster. The 
commonwealth concept was invented to 
solve Britain’s dilemma over the impossibility 
of statehood and the intolerability of con- 
tinued colonial status for its mature off- 
spring. 

The United States has, in fact, already ap- 
plied this same solution in the case of Puerto 
Rico. It is a self-governing Commonwealth, 
under the American flag. It is sovereign, in- 
dependent, and equal, but has of its own 
free choice, and for sound and practical rea- 
sons, entrusted its foreign and defense policy 
to the Government in Washington. It has 
the right to withdraw this trust and break 
this association of mutual convenience any 
time it chooses. Puerto Rico is not a colony, 
a Territory, or a possession. It is as inde- 
pendent of Washington as Canada is of 
London. 

There is no reason why Alaska and Hawaii 
should not be able to prosper under com- 
monwealth status, as Canada and Australia 
have prospered. It is an honorable and dig- 
nified status. Its terms can be adjusted to 
fit the common interests of all concerned. 
It would recognize the basic and true reason 
for hesitation in Washington about state- 
hood, for it would leave unchanged the estab- 
lished boundaries of the American Union. 

The relationship of the 48 States to each 
other is a fixed and settled thing. The rela- 
tionship of such a union to any outlying 
colony, territory, possession, or common- 
wealth cannot be fixed or certain for all time. 
To attempt to fix it so is, I think, to invite 
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future, unforseeable and undesirable com- 
plications. The Soviet Union has not even 
attempted it with its contiguous satellites. 
Britain had to give up the Republic of Ire- 
land although more Irishmen live in England 
than in Ireland. A commonwealth is flex- 
ible, and can adjust itself to the future. A 
union is not flexible, and can be extended 
overseas only at great risks and hazards. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit that the same reasoning applies 
to our present situation. No one denies 
that it would be an unprecedented step 
on our part if we were to grant statehood 
to Territories lying beyond our borders, 
or to noncontiguous territories. It is a 
very serious problem. I am confident 
some Senators, in considering the status 
of Hawaii, have thought that perhaps, 
in view of the growing difficulties with 
the great empire of Russia, this country 
should resort to imperialism. Whether 
statehood for Hawaii is considered a step 
in that direction, I do not know. I do 
not believe the sponsors of the pending 
legislation have that in mind, or that 
this effort is merely the first step toward 
an unlimited expansion of our direct 
power, a reversal—if that were the fact— 
of our historic policy. I do not believe 
that is the motive. 

However, once we break the tradi- 
tional policy which we have voluntarily 
accepted, namely, that of limiting state- 
hood to contiguous territory on the 
North American Continent, we cer- 
tainly open the door, and it would be 
difficult from that time to resist pro- 
posals to extend statehood to any of the 
other noncontiguous territories which 
may desire statehood and who may find 
sponsors for such proposals in the Con- 
gress. 

It seems to me that the reference made 
by Mr. Harsch to the situation of Great 
Britain reflects the wise way for us to 
proceed on the basis of a long-term fu- 
ture, and I believe it calls for a consider- 
ation of two of the principal examples 
we have had in this field, that is, the 
British Commonwealth and France. 
They are two of the greatest colonial 
powers in the world. 

Generally speaking, Britain has fol- 
lowed the principle that Mr. Harsch 
mentioned, that is, rather than extend- 
ing her direct power by granting colcnies 
the right to have representation in Par- 
liament, Britain has followed the com- 
monwealth approach, by granting a 
greater and greater degree of self-gov- 
ernment to its various colonies through- 
out the world; in contrast to the French 
experience. 

I have before me a book from which 
I should like to read a paragraph, as a 
taking-off place with regard to that 
point. I read from the book entitled 
“European and Comparative Govern- 
ment,” chapter 7: 

The special genius of the British nation 
has long been expressed in its adaptability 
to regional differences and change. While 
French and German administrations stress 
uniformity and logic, British administration 
suggests diversity and experience, As a re- 
sult, the British Empire today is an extraor- 
dinarily complex organization, which is more 
easily described than defined. Its expansion 
is immense; it comprises approximately one- 
fourth of the land surface of the earth and 
nearly a quarter of the earth's population. 
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Its parts may be found on every continent 
and in every ocean. There are few important 
maps on which a section is not printed red, 
the traditional color of the British Empire, 


In contrast to that, there is a para- 
graph on the French system: 

France’s colonial policy has always differed 
from that of Great Britain. While the latter 
emphasized the preservation of national cul- 
tures, laws, and habits, France stressed as- 
similation and created disadvantages for the 
unassimilated. But assimilation meant 
abandonment of native habits and laws and 
the acceptance of the foreign ways of France. 
In consequence of this policy and an inflexi- 
ble colonial administration, bloody riots and 
outright colonial wars had at one time or an- 
other swept all France's major overseas pos- 
sessions. They were suppressed with con- 
siderable harshness, which naturally caused 
further friction. Later, the swift defeat of 
France by Germany in 1940 weakened her 
position considerably, and the invasion of 
north Africa by American and British troops 
further demonstrated to the natives France's 
fall from the role of a great power. A recon- 
sideration of the place which overseas France 
was to occupy in the French Empire was 
therefore in order. 


I continue to read: 

Administratively, historically, and cul- 
turally, France's overseas possessions present 
considerable variety. There are the 3 admin- 
istrative departments of Algeria and the 4 
departments of France's prerevolutionary 
colonies, Guadeloupe, Martinique, Réunion, 
and French Guiana. These seven depart- 
ments are considered part of France proper 
and are therefore under the Minister of the 
Interior. 


In view of our own experience, when 
we contemplate and consider the experi- 
ence of the French and their attempt to 
integrate Algeria and make it a part of 
metropolitan France, it is clear that that 
in itself does not necessarily seem to be 
the proper solution. In North Africa we 
see a situation somewhat similar to that 
in Hawaii. The French in Algeria, 
known as Colons, went there from 
France, and they are the dominant 
group. Similarly, a large number of 
American citizens or descendants of the 
early missionaries live in Hawaii. So 
there is some similarity of relationship; 
yet the relationship has in no wise been 
as satisfactory as the relationship of the 
British Parliament with the self-govern- 
ing dominions of the British Common- 
wealth. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I think everything Great Britain 
has done is correct. We know she has 
made mistakes, but I think it will be ad- 
mitted, Mr. President, that Great Britain 
has shown a great talent for govern- 
ment. Great Britain has managed to 
create all types of governments, and has 
shown a great genius for government. 
I submit that her experience in this field 
seems to indicate that the wiser course 
for us to follow at the present time is to 
create what we call a commonwealth 
status for both Hawaii and Alaska. 

It has been stated that it is a discred- 
itable status, that it confers only second- 
class citizenship. Many of us have 
visited countries composing the British 
commonwealth, such as Canada, Ber- 
muda, and others. I have yet to find 
any citizen of Canada or of Bermuda ex- 
pressing in the slightest degree any feel- 
ing of inferiority with respect to his 
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status as compared with the status of an 
inhabitant of the British Isles, I think 
it is a completely false issue. There is 
no reason why the citizens of Hawaii 
under a commonwealth status should 
feel inferior to citizens of the mainland. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact that 
through the long years of British history 
people who reside in overseas areas have 
realized that their problems were more 
or less local in nature as to self-govern- 
ment and interdependent with reference 
to the strength of the homeland in the 
British Isles, and they do not expect or 
demand the right to be the tail which 
wags the dog of the British Empire? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
They recognize the practical facts of life 
and that the conditions in their respec- 
tive areas, scattered all over the world, 
are very different. It would be impos- 
sible today, I think, for members of the 
Parliament in London to understand and 
to legislate intelligently for all those 
various areas. 

With reference to Hawaii, there are a 
few Members of this body who have 
spent possibly a week there. It is cus- 
tomary with most of us to attempt to 
acquire very quickly knowledge of a com- 
plex situation. We expect to legislate, 
and we shall have to legislate to a far 
greater degree than we now do. Our in- 
terests are largely in the military aspects 
of Hawaii, but I think we will become 
involved in a much more intimate way in 
studying problems in Hawaii, and when 
we do, we will find them very different 
from mainland problems. We are going 
very far afield if we take into the Union 
as a State a subtropical community 
where a great variety of citizens live. I 
do not mean to give the impression that 
they are inferior in any way; they are 
simply different. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield 
further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would not the 
Senator say that with a provision in the 
bill that all revenue originating in the 
Territory shall be levied by their own 
legislature, which shall also determine 
how it shall be spent, and otherwise 
granting the right of complete self- 
government, a commonwealth status 
would serve better to give them a greater 
degree of self-determination? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that to 
be true. This statehcod proposal con- 
stitutes the first break in our traditional 
policy with reference to noncontinguous 
territory. Its adoption would set a prece- 
dent which may gradually be extended in 
this field, and I do not think that in the 
long run it is a wise course to pursue. We 
should give them self-government. They 
understand their problems better than 
we shall ever understand them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They know better 
than we do what should be done to solve 
their problems. I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma will agree that he has 
all he can do to keep up with develop- 
ments in his own State, as is the case 
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with me. Yet we are called upon to vote 
on this issue. 

Mr. MONRONEY. At that point, 
would not the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas say that while Commonwealth 
status would serve the islands better, it 
would also be better for us? To have a 
high degree of self-government in the 
overseas area would not change the his- 
toric pattern of the United States whose 
problems are distinctly our own and 
should not be subjected to the insular 
viewpoint that would obtain in Hawaii 
or in Alaska, which are far removed from 
the continental land mass of the United 
States, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. That is the other 
side of the coin. The Senator knows 
that in this country and in many other 
countries divisions in parliamentary 
bodies are often very close. In the Sen- 
ate of the United States there is a dif- 
ference of one between the majority and 
minority parties. We would not expect 
peoples who have not known the same 
traditions of government that we have 
to believe just as we do. They may be 
just as good. It is not a question of 
being better or worse. They are simply 
different. They do not have participa- 
tion in their government in the same 
sense that we enjoy because of the tra- 
ditions growing out of our constitutional 
system which have developed during the 
course of many years. They have a dif- 
ferent approach to their problems. Yet, 
we would be accepting four additional 
Senators. We would be giving them a 
determining power in the Senate such 
as we have seen exercised by a few votes 
in the past few weeks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If Alaska and Ha- 
waii had had statehood in World War II, 
when they were both in an exposed area 
in relation to the far eastern aspects of 
the war, we would have had at least four 
United States Senators insisting on cer- 
tain measures because of their geo- 
graphic location, far removed from the 
mainland of the United States, when the 
overall strategy of the war was first to 
knock out the armies of Germany before 
the final showdown came with Japan, 
there would have been special pleaders 
concerned only with their individual lo- 
cations and not with the safety and se- 
curity of the 48 States comprising the 
land mass in the mid-North American 
Continent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is quite right. Things could have 
been much worse if such a situation had 
existed at that time; and in the future 
there would be a tendency to sacrifice the 
welfare of the great body of 165 million 
persons to the interests of relatively 
small groups, because in the present sit- 
uation, at least, the small groups would 
have very great power. 

Mr. MONRONEY. AsI said the other 
day in my speech, 1 vote in Hawaii would 
have the impact of 33 votes in New York, 
the largest State in the Union. It would 
have the impact of 22 votes in California 
or Pennsylvania. So 350,000 Hawaiians 
would be given the same power to name 
2 United States Senators which fifteen 
million or twenty millicn persons in New 
York State or other large States have. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. . The Senator from 
Oklahoma is quite correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am eertain the 
Senator from Arkansas would want the 
Recorp to show that when he was speak- 
ing, prior to his colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, of alien back- 
ground, he was speaking primarily of 
Hawaii, and not of Alaska. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. By aliens I mean 
persons not native American citizens. 
I assume the Eskimos do not have the 
same background as to political prac- 
tices or in a legal sense or in their gen- 
eral cultural development as we do. 
Their traditions and cultural back- 
grounds are not quite the same as or 
similar to those of the great body of 
the inhabitants of the mainland. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas must realize that 98 
percent or 99 percent of the population 
of Alaska are citizens of the United 
States, who have a background of hav- 
ing lived on the mainland which con- 
stitutes the 48 States of the Union, and 
who have gone to Alaska and pioneered 
in that Territory. Icannot think of any 
people in Alaska, with the exception of 
a few Filipinos who work in the can- 
neries, and who are peculiarly adapted 
to that kind of work, who do not have 
such a background. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is there no native 
population in Alaska? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; but it is a 
relatively small number, perhaps 1 or 2 
percent. I am certain Eskimos will not 
present any problem with respect to the 
typical American tradition. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas can allay his fears 
on that score. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Washington seems to be touchy about 
that. It is not a question, in any sense, 
of being inferior to Americans; I simply 
think they are different. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot see much 
difference between a Scandinavian in 
Alaska and a Scandinavian in Wash- 
ington; they are both the same kind of 
people. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator see any difference between an Amer- 
ican and an Eskimo? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think there is 
some difference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Washington see any difference 
between an American and a Japanese or 
a Chinese? I certainly would be the 
last one to intimate in any way that 
those people are inferior. I think they 
have different backgrounds. I think 
their approach to government is a lit- 
tle different from ours. I can see no rea- 
son why they should not go through a 
much greater period of self-government, 
and have complete self-government, not 
the kind of paternalism the United 
States now exercises. 

We speak about the Territories having 
had a long period of tutelage, but I do 
not believe they have had complete re- 
sponsibility. They have not elected 
their own governors or had the respon- 
sibility of managing their own affairs. 
I do not see anything in the argument 
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which opposes giving them complete 
self-government as an alternative to 
statehood. It can be a step to statehood, 
as well as to complete independence, as 
was the case with Canada. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator’s 
statement in that regard may properly 
apply to the Hawaiian Islands, I forget 
the percentage, but is not a very large 
percentage of Hawaiians non-American? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield, I 
shall be glad to supply the percentages. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In Alaska the 1950 
census showed a population of 120,643, of 
which some 31,000 were Aleuts, Indians, 
and Eskimos. Less than 100,000 of the 
population are of the Caucasian race. 
The remainder are Indians, Aleuts, or 
Eskimos. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And they are a 
very fine people. 

Mr. SMATHERS. They are a very 
fine people. 

The figures for Hawaii come from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, published by the 
Delegate from Hawaii, and they show 
that the Hawaiians, including part Ha- 
waiians, comprise 19 percent of the pop- 
ulation; Caucasians comprise 14 percent; 
Chinese, 6.9 percent; Japanese, 40.6 per- 
cent; and Filipinos, 13.5 percent. In 
other words, approximately 80 percent of 
the population of Hawaii is Oriental in 
origin or background. 

I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas that that does not mean 
they are not a wonderful people or a good 
people. But when someone says, as 
Delegate Farrington is reported to have 
said in this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, they are not of 
Oriental background, he is flying in the 
face of his own figures, because the facts 
are as I have stated them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not say 
that Oriental people or any other people 
are not capable of developing an effective, 
satisfactory system of self-government. 
The British have demonstrated that with 
all types of people. I have before me a 
fairly recent list showing the great va- 
riety of people in the various British 
possessions. 

Of a total population of 603 million, 
529 million are in independent countries, 
ranging all the way from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, with complete independence, 
down to the smaller possessions. I shall 
not read them all. The British have 
done a remarkable job. They have dem- 
onstrated from experience that such a 
status is far more satisfactory to the 
people involved. 

Actually, in colonies such as Bermuda, 
which does not have complete inde- 
pendence, as well as in units having 
commonwealth status, the people are 
happier than are the people in the 
French integrated departments, such as 
Algiers. I do not wish to be too critical 
of the French. They have followed 
what they thought was the logical course. 
It seemed very logical to the French to 
allow Algiers to have senators and rep- 
resentatives in the Parliament in Paris. 
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But any of us who read the newspapers 
at all know that it has brought confusion 
and continuing friction. If Algiers had 
had complete local self-government, in 
which it could have developed a fairer, 
more equitable sharing in government 
than it has today, in my opinion, it would 
be better off. 

The account in the book which I have 
mentioned, which I shall not read, indi- 
cates that the friction continues partly 
because of the influence of the 400,000 
Colons, as they are called, who are 
Frenchmen living in Algiers, who tend to 
dominate the country. They have never 
gotten together and created a local self- 
government as effectively as have the 
British in most of their possessions. 

With few exceptions, I think the 
British have created a tolerable and ac- 
ceptable government in their various 
possessions. - 

Not that such a government has not, 
of course, been subject to criticism. It 
was not acceptable to any of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies which are now the 
United States, because they broke away 
from the British Government. I do not 
mean to leave the impression that the 
British forms of government always have 
been perfect. But, on balance, as we 
look at the British forms of government 
in the light of several centuries of devel- 
opment and relationships, they have 
proved to be very satisfactory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to place in 
the Recorp the number of Eskimos living 
in Alaska. When the Senator from 
Florida speaks of Aleuts and Indians, he 
should remember conditions which ex- 
isted in all the Western States, where 
there were large numbers of Indian na- 
tives. These Aleuts and Indians in 
Alaska are likewise natives. That is not 
generally true of Hawaii. Oriental 
people went to Hawaii, and it was neces- 
sary to absorb them, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hope the Senator 
from Washington does not think at this 
late date the problem of natives in 
Alaska and Hawaii should be solved in 
the way it was solved for the large num- 
ber of Indians in the Western States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We took in the In- 
dians when the States were admitted. 
I suppose there were some Indians in 
Arkansas; I know there were a large 
number in Oklahoma, when Oklahoma 
came into the Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think one of the 
blacker chapters in United States history 
is the way the Indians have been treated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not say that 
was the way the Indians and Aleuts in 
Alaska would be treated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The inference was 
that the natives of Alaska would be dis- 
posed of as were the Indians in the west- 
ern area of the United States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; I did not in- 
tend to leave any such inference. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Indians of the 
West were not absorbed. States were 
made from the Territories in which they 
lived. But I do not wish to recall that 
sad chapter now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I intended to leave 
no such inference at all; I was merely 
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pointing out that there are natives in 
Alaska, and the natives in Alaska prob- 
ably would be in no greater proportion 
than the proportion of Indians who were 
absorbed into the population of Kansas 
or other Western States when they they 
were taken into the Union. 

I agree that Hawaii presents a differ- 
ent situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They will be much 
better able to look after their own inter- 
ests in Alaska, for example, if they have 
local self-government, and can feel that 
it is their government, and that they will 
be able to participate in the election of 
their Governor. After all, they compose 
almost 20 percent of the population, and 
they could have a considerable influence, 
if they wished to exercise it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact, 
from a practical standpoint, with all due 
regard to the great enthusiasm which 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Washington, has for the Territory 
of Alaska, that that land mass, large 
though it is, is going to get lost some- 
where in the 100 yards between the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
and that the prospect of getting 2 Re- 
publican Members of the United States 
Senate from Hawaii is the main reason 
why the pending bill is now before the 
Senate, that Hawaii will be properly 
taken care of, and that Alaska will be left 
out of the bill when it emerges from the 
conference with the House? We are told 
that definitely the House will never pass 
a bill granting statehood to Alaska; that 
the skids are greased to grant statehood 
to Hawaii; and that somewhere between 
the Senate and the House that rather 
large Territory will somehow get lost. 
So we need not worry so much about the 
Aleuts, or public housing, or igloos for 
Eskimos in the Aleutian Islands, our 
problem is concentrated on the proposal 
to go 2,000 miles offshore, across inter- 
national waters, to set up a State which, 
in a closely divided Senate, could be the 
tail that wags the dog in a Union of 48 
States with a population of approxi- 
mately 165 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma’s present political 
analysis of the situation is correct. How- 
ever, it is hoped we may be able to change 
the apparently avowed policy on the part 
of those who brought up the Hawaiian 
bill. I should like also to correct the 
Senator in one respect; there are no 
Eskimos on the Aleutian Islands. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Washington, in all se- 
riousness, that I do not think he should 
favor statehood, in view of the very se- 
rious question in the minds of a very 
large number, if not a majority, of Sena- 
tors. The aspect which is decisive in my 
mind is that if this step is taken, it will 
be irrevocable. The Senator from 
Washington will admit it would mark 
a rather drastic change in our tradi- 
tions. Once taken, there would be no 
retreat. One of the principles of this 
Government is that whenever there is 
a large group, as many as even one-third, 
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plus one, in many instances, opposing 
a proposal such as a constitutional 
amendment, we will say, “Stop; we will 
not do it’—for very good reasons. 

With regard to the present question 
of statehood, there are more than a third, 
possibly close to a majority, of the mem- 
bership of this body who have a grave 
question about the wisdom of the pro- 
posed step. It would be an irrevocable 
step; we could not go back. 

In contrast to that step, if the com- 
monwealth status is adopted, I think it 
cannot be denied, in all fairness, that it 
would permit experience in government 
in those Territories. It would also ac- 
complish other purposes. It would af- 
ford an opportunity for the development 
of political talent and genius in the two 
commonwealths which would be created. 

If the people of Hawaii and Alaska 
under a commonwealth status should 
prove themselves really effective in man- 
aging their political institutions, 
should show a capacity to develop real 
talent and leaders, and should develop 
an effective government, then, if they 
should later still insist that they wished 
to be States, after having demonstrated 
a capacity to run their affairs very effi- 
ciently, I am sure their representatives 
could come to Washington and get a far 
greater following in their behalf than 
they have at present. 

I do not for a minute take the view 
that the two Territories should never 
be States. I do not know, but perhaps 
at some time in the future we will change 
our whole approach to this matter. We 
do not know what our relations will be 
with other governments, for example, 
our relations vis-à-vis Russia. 

The Senate is being asked to take an 
irrevocable step which will change our 
traditional concept of what constitutes 
the United States of America, and once 
such a step is taken we cannot turn back. 

What the sponsors of commonwealth 
status are asking the Senate to do is 
take a step which, it seems to me, is 
along the road toward the development 
of political wisdom and a sound political 
system in the two Territories. If the 
Territories accomplish such a step suc- 
cessfully, and if, after due and further 
consideration of the problem, the Sen- 
ate and the House should come to the 
conclusion that it would be advisable to 
have the two Territories become States, 
that could always be done. If common- 
wealth status were granted, it could al- 
ways be corrected if it turned out to be 
a mistake; whereas under the proposal 
for statehood, if the advice of those ad- 
vocating statehood should be followed, 
and statehood were granted, we could 
not retrace the step. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator concerning the 
irrevocability of granting statehood, 
and what he has stated would be the 
situation in the event commonwealth 
status proved to be successful. In that 
status revenues arising within the Terri- 
tories would be left within the areas in 
order to develop a high type of economy 
and prosperity. We do not know what 
the future will hold, or what other great 
governments may disintegrate, or what 
other countries in other areas in the 
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world may seek to associate themselves 
with the United States. If we have ex- 
perience with overseas areas under a 
commonwealth status, we will not be 
embarrassed by such areas as Guam, 
the Marianas, the Virgin Islands, or any 
other territorial groups which might 
later want to become associated with the 
United States as States, along with the 
48 land-union States. 

Therefore, I think that at this point 
in our history, when we may be setting 
an irrevocable pattern for admission as 
full States of far-off overseas areas, it is 
time for us to stop, look, and listen, and 
to make sure, while there is still time, 
whether we want to remain the United 
States of America in a closely knit con- 
tiguous land mass and land union, in the 
midsection of the North American Con- 
tinent, or whether we want to become a 
group of associated States of America, 
disregard the question of contiguity 
and ignore the close association with a 
continuous history and with traditions 
and governmental problems, economical 
and political, that the 48 States have 
always enjoyed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I was interested in 
listening to the argument in favor of 
delaying statehood. I appreciate very 
much the statement of the Senator re- 
garding the irrevocability of the action 
once statehood is granted. I think itisa 
fact that it has been 70 years since 
Alaska became a Territory and 54 years 
since Hawaii became a Territory. It 
seems to me that is a rather long period 
to require such Territories to serve what 
has been called tutelage for statehood. 

In Kansas this year we are celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the admission 
of Kansas as a State. Kansas was a 
‘Territory only 7 years before it became a 
State. It seems to me that the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska have had 
considerable time to prove themselves. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the main 
thing wrong with the Senator’s argu- 
ment is that the Territories have not 
been given the degree of self-govern- 
ment and the opportunity to develop 
their own governments they should have 
had. I myself regret that they were not 
a long time ago given the right to elect 
their own governors and manage their 
own fiscal and other affairs or at least 
given a larger degree of responsibility in 
such matters. I think they would have 
developed better if they had been given 
such rights. Those advocating state- 
hood would be on much stronger ground 
if during the last 25 years, or even less, 
Hawaii had had commonwealth status. 
We would now be in a better position to 
judge whether it would be entitled to 
statehood. My opinion is that the 
Hawaiians themselves would be very 
content with commonwealth status. Has 
any Senator present heard any com- 
plaint because Canada has not been in- 
tegrated into the British Union as a shire 
in the United Kingdom? I never hear 
such a complaint. All those who have 
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gone through that development are, to 
my knowledge, quite satisfied with it. 

As of today, those who are complain- 
ing and who are the source of difficulty 
reside in parts of North Africa, and have 
a relationship different from that under 
a commonwealth status. In fact, their 
status is somewhat similar to the one 
which some persons wish to create in 
this instance by making these Territories 
into States. 

Mr. President, I think the real answer 
to the desires of many of these people, 
especially the people of Hawaii—because 
Hawaii is more highly developed both 
economically and, I think, politically— 
and to their urge for participation in 
government would be to let them have 
commonwealth status. If, after they 
had had commonwealth status for sev- 
eral years they still wished to become 
States, such a desire certainly would 
then be more worthy of consideration 
than at this time, when they have not 
exercised such powers. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beat in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thoroughly agree 
with the statement the Senator from 
Arkansas has made, namely, that un- 
doubtedly Hawaii and Alaska would be 
better off at this time if they had pre- 
viously been permitted to have the form 
of government we now recommend for 
them, under the commonwealth-status 
proposal. 

However, let me point out that the 
Senator from Kansas should never feel 
apologetic for the treatment given by 
the United States Government to 
Hawaii and Alaska. For instance, 
when Alaska was admitted as a Terri- 
tory in 1867, she had a total population 
of 29,000 approximately 27,000 of whom 
were Indians and Eskimos, the remainder 
included 1,422 of mixed racial stock, 483 
Russians, 156 Americans, and 200 for- 
eigners, non-Russian or non-native. 

Let us consider the progress Alaska 
has made since that time. Annually the 
Congress has been appropriating an av- 
erage of approximately $120 million for 
Alaska, and has been building up Alaska 
to the point where she can, with some de- 
gree of justification, request from us a 
status different from the one she has 
thus far had. 

When we consider the situation of Ha- 
waii, we find it to be much the same. In 
1952, the United States Government gave 
Hawaii $287 million; in 1951, $247 mil- 
lion; and so the appropriations go. 
Hawaii has been prospering greatly un- 
der the system of government which thus 
far we have given to her. 

So I do not believe we should in any 
event apologize for the treatment those 
Territories have thus far received. Cer- 
tainly we have done right by them. 

I agree with the basic principles enun- 
ciated by the Senator from Arkansas, 
namely, that the time has come when 
these Territories are entitled to elect 
their own officials. That is what I un- 
derstand the commonwealth-status pro- 
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posal is designed to do as well as to aid 
them in the development of their re- 
sources. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is. When com- 
monwealth status was proposed by some 
of us previously, it was not brought to 
a final decision. I believe this is the 
proper time to deal with it. Of course 
the war delayed action on it for quite 
a time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The figures cited 
by the Senator from Florida are really 
for expenditures for our own benefit, be- 
cause both Alaska and Hawaii constitute 
our frontier. 

On the other hand, I should like to ob- 
tain from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee the figures for strictly civil appro- 
priations, so that we might ascertain 
how well these two Territories have been 
treated. Certainly most of the expendi- 
tures thus far referred to have been for 
military purposes. 

Some persons have said—many when 
speaking in jest—that if Alaska cannot 
become a State after having had more 
than 80 years of probation, perhaps she 
should be allowed to form the independ- 
ent country of Alaska, inasmuch as by 
such means Alaska would, no doubt, un- 
der our foreign aid program, be able to 
borrow much greater sums that she has 
ever been able to obtain as a Territory. 
In that way we are told that Alaska 
would be much better off. I believe 
there is some truth to that observation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If Alaska and Ha- 
waii became States, I believe it would 
be a long time before they would be able 
to obtain Senators to work in their in- 
terest as well as the 2 Senators from 
California now work in behalf of Hawaii 
and the 2 Senators from the State of 
Washington now work in behalf of Alas- 
ka. Certainly it would take a long time 
for them to obtain the services of Sen- 
ators with as much prestige and in- 
fluence. So these Territories would be 
giving up a great deal if they became 
States. 

All of us admit, as the Senator from 
Washington has stated, that there are 
great natural resources in Alaska; and 
if Alaska is given some incentive to de- 
velop her own government, perhaps she 
will develop just as the various States 
have. 

The Senator from Kansas has said 
Kansas has been a State for almost 100 
years, and that we should consider the 
development which has occurred during 
that period. Mr. President, I do not 
know why Alaska cannot develop like- 
wise, if she is given an opportunity to 
govern herself and to solve her own 
problems. 

The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], great authority 
that he is in this field, also has to look 
after the State of Washington. In fact, 
his work in the interest of Alaska adds 
a great deal to his duties and burdens. 
I can understand that he would desire 
to be relieved of those additional burdens 
and duties, and I believe the best way 
for that to be done is for Alaska to be 
given the right of self-government, 
rather than to be made a State. 
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As I have said, the commonwealth- 
status proposal will, if adopted, not be 
an irrevocable one. In my opinion, that 
feature is decisive and rather controlling 
in connection with the pending question. 
If those who advocate the common- 
wealth-status proposal are wrong, and 
if their proposal is put into effect, the 
mistake—if it proves to be one—can be 
corrected next year or the following year. 

On the other hand, if the proponents 
of the original bill are proved, by experi- 
ence, to have been mistaken, neverthe- 
less, once statehood has been conferred 
upon these Territories, it will be impos- 
sible to make any change. After state- 
hood was conferred upon them, even if 
it proved to be a mistake, we would have 
to continue to follow the wrong track; 
and in that event no one could foresee 
the ultimate conclusion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will not the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas agree that, once 
statehood were conferred upon Alaska 
and Hawaii, it would be very likely that 
the present statehood proposal would not 
be confined to the two Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, but eventually it 
might be extended to many other areas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. For in- 
stance, if a Senator happened to take a 
liking to Guam he might introduce a bill 
calling for statehood for Guam. Cer- 
tainly it would be very difficult to main- 
tain a successful resistance to the enact- 
ment of such a bill, if the advocates of 
such a proposal had, as a precedent, the 
granting of statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Can the Senator 
from Arkansas state any reason why 
Puerto Rico should be treated differently 
from Hawaii and Alaska? After all, our 
country has had a number of years of 
experience with Puerto Rico. Should she 
be treated differently simply because she 
has been an unincorporated Territory, 
whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been 
incorporated Territories? In my opin- 
ion, it will take a long time to convince 
many of the people of the United States 
of the inherent justification for making 
any such differentiation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly that is 
true. Some persons say Puerto Rico does 
not wish to have statehood, and seem to 
regard that situation as the determining 
factor. However, if we accept it as such 
and as a valid reason for making such a 
difference, then any Territory or area 
which wishes to attain statehood should 
be allowed to do so. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Some persons seem 
to take the position that statehood 
should be sent, special delivery, to any 
group of people who wish to have the 
Territory or area in which they live be- 
come a State. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve it is for the 160 million people of 
the present land-union of States to de- 
cide whether such additional areas 
should become States. Under our pro- 
posal, in the meantime, those living in 
the Territories will be given the right of 
self-government. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arkansas will yield to 
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me, let me say that I admit there are 
some advantages to commonwealth sta- 
tus. I assume that Senators who favor 
the commonwealth-status proposal do 
not wish to have Alaska and Hawaii have 
representation in the Senate of the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. We are say- 
ing that these 2 Territories have enjoyed 
a completely different status from that of 
the present land-union of 48 States, and 
we do not wish these Territories to be 
associated any differently with the 48 
land-union States. We wish these 2 Ter- 
ritories to have a direct relationship 
with us, but without our beginning to 
build up an empire which ultimately 
might become so large that the tail 
might be found to wag the dog—or, in 
short, the other areas might eventually 
control the present land-union of 48 
States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder whether 
the fact that in various decisions the 
Supreme Court has recognized that 
tiere is a difference in the status of 
these Territories, might help in the con- 
sideration of this case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not say there 
is no difference. I say the difference is 
not relevant or meaningful. It has 
nothing to do with the question of 
whether these two Territories should be 
granted statehood. 

Of course there is a difference. These 
two Territories are different in the racial 
characteristics of their people and in 
many other ways. I must say that I 
can see no good argument upon which 
to resist Puerto Rico if she wishes to 
become a State, and if we think it is a 
good idea. I think the Puerto Ricans 
are convinced that they do not want to 
be a State, and we do not want them to 
be, so everyone is happly over the com- 
monwealth status. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It so happens that 
I was a member of the committee when 
the Puerto Rican situation was con- 
sidered. I happened to be in charge of 
hearings when we considered the situa- 
tion in Guam. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of what the people themselves de- 
sire. However, the situation is utterly 
different in the case of Hawaii and Alas- 
ka. I think the difference is brought 
about by the fact that they both be- 
came incorporated Territories, and were 
incorporated into the rest of the Union. 
The situation is entirely different in the 
case of incorporated Territories. If 
Guam asked for statehood, no one would 
say that it should be granted merely 
because the people themselves want it, 
because Guam has not been an incorpo- 
rita Territory and neither has Puerto 

co. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For the life of me 
I can see nothing decisive about a Ter- 
ritory being incorporated, in relation to 
statehood. It is up to us to make the 
decision as to whether or not it is wise, 
considering the long-term security, pros- 
perity, health, and satisfaction of the 
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people of the 48 States, to grant state- 
hood to a Territory. 

From the standpoint of efficiency and 
the welfare of the people themselves, 
I believe that they would be far better 
off by reason of having local control. 
I do not quite understand the great in- 
sistence upon the argument that they 
would be happier if they were States 
than they would be under a common- 
wealth status, with control over their 
own affairs. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from Ore- 
gon would like to suggest that there are 
all the differences in the world between 
the situation in Hawaii and Alaska, on 
the one hand, and that in Puerto Rico on 
the other. The situation in Puerto Rico 
was such as to require, if there were to 
be more than dependency rights in 
Puerto Rico, the adoption of some form 
of government such as was finally de- 
vised under what we now know as the 
commonwealth. That question was be- 
fore one Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee after another for years, This 
Government found it necessary, among 
other things, to grant to the people of 
Puerto Rico all the taxes of any and 
every character which were collected un- 
der the laws of the United States. Even 
then it was difficult for the people to 
maintain their own economy, 

We must remember that on the island 
of Puerto Rico there is more than one 
person to the acre of land, and that most 
of the land is mountainous. There is 
very little that is available for agricul- 
ture. There are approximately 2,500,000 
people and less than 2,500,000 acres. The 
result is that there was neither an ade- 
quate economic background at the time, 
nor was there any potential economic 
background in Puerto Rico. It was nec- 
essary, in a few words, that this Gov- 
ernment bail out Puerto Rico in some 
way financially. That was one reason 
why the type of government which we 
now know as the commonwealth was 
devised. 

In Hawaii there is at present a suffi- 
cient economic background. In Alaska 
there is a potentially sufficient economic 
background—neither of which exist in 
Puerto Rico. At the present time Fed- 
eral internal-revenue taxes are assessed 
and collected in both Alaska and Ha- 
waii, and those taxes are paid into the 
United States Treasury. For years be- 
fore we granted commonwealth status 
to Puerto Rico, the Puerto Rican Gov- 
ernment had had the full advantage of 
all such taxes, which were expendable 
and expended in Puerto Rico. So there 
is little, if any, basis for comparison of 
the economic factors, as between Puerto 
Rico on the one hand and the two Ter- 
ritories on the other; and when we leave 
the economic factors, there is no basis 
for comparison whatever. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Am I to under- 
stand from the Senator’s statement that 
he believes statehood should be granted 
because such action would greatly bene- 
fit the economy of the United States? Is 
that his reason for it? Is it to be done 
for our benefit? 
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Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon takes the view that one of the 
first criteria which it is neceessary to 
consider in connection with statehood 
is the capacity of the area to pay the 
overhead involved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That may be a 
good reason, if for other reasons we want 
a Territory to be a State. What I am 
trying to get at is this: Why do we want 
to add another State? Is it only be- 
cause the area is rich? Surely there is 
some other reason. What is it? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon will be glad to give his reason. 
It is the same reason that has brought 
48 States into the Union, one after an- 
other beginning with the first 13; and 
in the opinion of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, the same reason which brought the 
first 13 in is still applicable. We have 
made the people of Alaska and the peo- 
ple of Hawaii citizens by giving them the 
Territorial status of government. Un- 
der the decisions of the courts we have 
given them the benefit of the Constitu- 
tion. The only thing left, if we are to 
give them what we ourselves claim is our 
God-given right—complete freedom and 
complete equality—is to give them state- 
hood. The question is not what it 
would gain for us. In my humble opin- 
ion the question is what we owe to them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What we owe to 
them? 

Mr. CORDON. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then we are not 
doing it for our own benefit, but merely 
to discharge some debt which the Sena- 
tor thinks we owe to them. 

Mr. CORDON. In the first instance, 
exactly. Incidentally, we also gain 
some benefit when we do that. We 
could not release either Hawaii or Alas- 
ka. We could not say to either today, 
“We will give you your choice. If you 
desire it, you may have your independ- 
ence, or we will give you statehood.” 
We could not give them that choice, be- 
cause the safety of the United States is 
dependent upon the military holding of 
both Alaska and Hawaii. So we must 
keep them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we owe them a 
debt, how can the Senator resist the 
argument that we owe the same debt 
to all the other possessions? If the pro- 
posed grant of statehood is on the basis 
of a moral obligation, I do not see how 
we can limit it short of the entire human 
race. Morality has a universal appli- 
cation. If we are that good, we ought 
to take them all in, ought we not? We 
certainly could not stop short of taking 
in Guam. How does the Senator justify 
stopping short of Guam? 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is now 
discussing an utter absurdity, as he well 
knows. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator that it is an absurdity. 

Mr. CORDON. It is a nice basis for 
argument, but it has no meaning, and 
no applicability whatever to the situ- 
ation, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I feel that that is 
exactly true with regard to the hypo- 
thetical idea of a debt which we owe 
them. I think the basis on which we 
should consider the question is primarily 
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the effect upon this country. In my 
view, the real interest is that of the 165 
million people who are in the 48 States. 
If the Senator can prove that the pro- 
posed grant of statehood would be of real 
benefit to this great organization of 48 
States, I am open to argument. I do 
not accept what the Senator rightly 
terms an absurdity, namely, the idea of 
a debt which we owe those people to 
grant them statehood. There are certain 
assumptions in that argument that I do 
not go along with at all. I do not see 
how the Senator can stop short with 
only these two Territories, if that is his 
basis. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Oregon used the term “absurdity” with 
respect to the absurd argument which 
was made with regard to extending state- 
hood to the world. 

I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from Arkansas, who very frankly indi- 
cates that the one basis on which he 
would consider any future statehood leg- 
islation is that of how much good it 
would do the present 48 States—and 
therein the Senator from Oregon dif- 
fers with the Senator from Arkansas— 
that, taking that wholly selfish view- 
point, let us bear in mind that we do 
need to keep both Alaska and the Ha- 
waiian Islands as military outposts; let 
us bear in mind that the people of those 
two Territories do have the rights of 
citizenship and may come and go in our 
country as they wish, so in that respect 
we are not opening any doors to them; 
let us bear in mind that it is worthwhile 
to have satisfied and patriotic citizens in 
the two outposts which are so valuable 
to the security of the United States; let 
us bear in mind that the United States 
has long said to the rest of the world that 
we believe in self-determination and in 
the right of people to govern themselves; 
and let us bear in mind that the rest of 
the world may have its eyes focused on 
both Alaska and Hawaii, and may well 
raise the question: “Why do you preach 
one philosophy while you practice an- 
other?” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ican only say that 
those are very fine moral principles. 
They are very logical, and they resemble 
the arguments made by the French. It is 
very similar to the attitude the French 
assumed. The fact is that in the experi- 
ence of the human race, the common- 
wealth idea as developed in England, 
with respect to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the people in the various areas, 
has proved the superior effectiveness of 
that system over the years. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon is right when he says that among 
the important considerations are the 
happiness and loyalty of the people of 
Alaska and Hawaii. It is my considered 
opinion that they will be happier if they 
have control over their own affairs under 
a commonwealth status as proposed in 
the bill I have mentioned. In the long 
term they will be happier and will be 
less disappointed than they will be if 
the Territories are made States and they 
send to Washington their representa- 
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tives, who will find out how very little 
they can do. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam happy to yield 
once more, but I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to ask a 
question with respect to a point he has 
brought out. By yielding at this point 
continuity of debate might be aided. 
The Senator seeks to make a comparison 
between the proposed commonwealth 
amendment which is now before the 
Senate and the commonwealth status 
which now exists in the British com- 
munity of nations. The Senator, being 
a great student of British and of other 
ways of life, is fully aware of the fact, 
is he not, that British commonwealths 
have the right to secede from the com- 
munity of nations at any time they de- 
sire to do so? Is the Senator aware of 
that fact? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say that 
within that so-called commonwealth of 
nations there is every degree of inde- 
pendence and dependence. It varies all 
the way from the complete independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Canada and 
Australia down to the small depend- 
encies which have none of those free- 
doms. There are all degrees of de- 
pendency in the British commonwealth 
of nations. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Arkansas has spoken of the proposed 
commonwealth status for Hawaii and 
Alaska. That is what I am referring to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We make no se- 
crecy about the proposal. It is like that 
of Puerto Rico. We would give the 
people of Hawaii and of Alaska a high 
degree of self government, in which 
they would control their own affairs 
much better than Congress could or has 
already done. 

Mr. CORDON. Of course the Senator 
realizes that in the British community 
of nations there is the right of secession; 
is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; any more 
than Bermuda has the right of secession. 
Bermuda has a very high degree of local 
self-government; but, she does not have 
the right to secede. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question on the same 
subject? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not arguing 
on the subject of taxes. It is perfectly 
all right with me that they should keep 
their taxes. On the other hand, in many 
cases I believe we could reach an equi- 
table distribution of some of the bur- 
dens. For example, if they wanted funds 
for the construction of highways, or if 
they wished to share in some of the ap- 
propriations for highway construction 
and therefore wished to pay Federal gas- 
oline taxes, and so forth, there would 
be no difficulty about that. The main 
thing is that they would run their own 
affairs, and the only reservation would 
be on their power to conduct foreign re- 
lations and with respect to the military. 

There is an example in the British 
commonwealth of nations, Rhodesia, 
the situation of which approximates al- 
most that which would obtain in the 
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Territories of Hawaii and Alaska if they 
were to become commonwealths. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The question has 
been raised that we owe the people of 
Hawaii and of Alaska a moral obligation. 
I am sure that anyone who will take the 
trouble to examine the debates which 
took place on the floor of the House and 
subsequently on the floor of the Senate 
at the time both Alaska and Hawaii were 
taken in as Territories, will find that at 
no time was any representation made 
that these Territories were to become 
States. I should like to read a very short 
quotation as to what the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
had to say on that point at the time the 
Newlands resolution concerning the an- 
nexation of Hawaii was discussed on the 
floor of the House on June 11, 1898. 
What I am about to read confirms what 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] has said on the subject of moral 
obligation. 

I am quoting from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 11, 1898, at pages 5775 
to 5776. 

Mr. Clardy, a Representative from 
South Carolina, stated: 

The gentleman has very interestingly and 
very instructively explained various features 
of this question, but there is one point that 
I should like to know still further about, 
and that is this: Suppose these islands are 
received into the United States under this 
resolution, what does this administration in- 
tend, or what do the people of the United 
States intend, to do with them? Will they 
be admitted as a State? It seems to me that 
is a very important question. 

Mr. Hrrr. I am not a mindreader, and the 
Almighty alone can answer what is in men’s 


Mr. Ciarpy, The gentleman ought to have 

some idea of what the Government intends 
0. 

Mr. Hrrr. You will have to find that out 
from other sources. By the terms of this 
resolution, all such questions will be deter- 
mined by Congress, and Congress will and 
should do what the American people want 
done. The President will have no power over 
the subject. 


I believe that statement clearly dem- 
onstrates the fact that no promise was 
held out to these people, even at the time 
the Territories came into our possession. 
The promises arose subsequently in po- 
litical platforms when the various candi- 
dates were trying to get the votes of dele- 
gates to the conventions. They said, “If 
you will be for us, we will advocate state- 
hood for you.” 

In the final analysis, it is up to Con- 
gress to determine what the proper 
course of action is at this date, in the 
light of the history of the United States 
of America as we know it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, There is no moral obligation on 
this issue anywhere except in the imag- 
ination of people who wish to base it 
upon statements in political platforms. 
I was trying to point out, in view of the 
statement by the Senator from Oregon 
about our owing a moral debt to the peo- 
ple of the Territories, that it is appar- 
ently an assumption of such great su- 
periority on the part of this country 
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that we ought to take in the whole hu- 
man race into our happy family; we are 
so good and so great, therefore we should 
give this great boon to everybody. There 
is no such obligation at all. The ques- 
tion should be judged primarily upon 
what effect it would have on this coun- 
try. So far as happiness is concerned, 
I am sure the people of the two Terri- 
tories would be very happy under self- 
government in a commonwealth status. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will agree that the 
political status which would be created 
by the so-called commonwealth amend- 
ment now before the Senate would be 
substantially the same as the status of 
an organized Territory, in that there 
would be reserved the right, under the 
Constitution of the United States, to 
change it at its pleasure. Does not the 
Senator agree with that statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I would say 
so. In other words, I made the point 
that we can, at any time, make Hawaii 
or Alaska States. Any time we change 
our minds and think they should be 
States, we can make them States. How- 
ever, once that is done, if we make a mis- 
take we cannot change the situation, and 
they cannot change it. If we make a 
mistake we and they are stuck with it, 
whether they like it or not. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator 
agree that with respect to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, in the British 
Commonwealth, any of those countries 
can at any time secede and establish its 
own independent government? That 
represents the difference between the so- 
called commonwealth status here pro- 
posed and that of the British Common- 
wealths—the difference, in other words, 
between second-class citizenship and ab- 
solutely first-class citizenship, coupled 
with complete political freedom. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It may be that I 
do not follow the Senator exactly, but 
taking Canada as an example, I con- 
sider that Canada is just as independent 
and sovereign a nation as we are. The 
relationship with Great Britain is largely 
an emotional one. Canadians have 
great respect for Great Britain, and 
many of their institutions are similar. 
They can and do make decisions on any 
question, even with reference to going 
to war. They do not have to go to war. 

I do not know what the Senator means 
by seceding. What I speak of as a com- 
monwealth relationship is that which 
exists among all those countries which 
are generally called members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, Pak- 
istan has a certain relationship to the 
Commonwealth, but is as independent 
for all practical purposes as is the United 
States. They have accepted a kind of 
relationship which is not based upon any 
right to secede or any denial of the right 
to secede. That does not enter into the 
question at all. When we speak of Ber- 
muda, Barbados, and so on, we are 
speaking of possessions which are similar 
to Guam. 

Mr. CORDON. They are not members 
of the Commonwealth? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are members 
of the Commonwealth so far as I know. 

Mr. CORDON. I am trying to argue 
about political status. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think the 
word “commonwealth” has any par- 
ticular meaning of that kind, having only 
one relationship and no other. 

I have before me an official document 
from the Congressional Library contain- 
ing the enumeration of all kinds of pos- 
sessions, such as Canada, Bermuda, and 
others. We can call it something else 
if we like. The proposed legislation will 
speak for itself as to what the relations 
will be. It grants self-government to the 
fullest extent with the reservation of our 
control over defense and foreign rela- 
tions—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And representation 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have their 
local self-government. They run their 
own affairs. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is the Senator aware 
that in this particular amendment the 
language is such that the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii or of the Territory 
of Alaska could be put into the position 
of voting to accept this particular politi- 
cal status, and then voting to establish a 
constitution, without having the slightest 
legal right with respect to any political 
status which might arise as the result 
of the action then taken, and that the 
complete power would still rest in the 
Congress of the United States to place 
any type of condition and restriction it 
might want to place upon both Terri- 
tories? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have the 
power to approve their constitutions, 
which we did in the case of Puerto Rico. 
We, also, would still have the right, I 
would say, to pass upon the joint resolu- 
tion as to their admission as States. 

I am not disturbed about the minute 
provisions. If the Senator wishes to 
make some change in them and will sug- 
gest it, we will give it consideration. 
The only thing I am saying is that it is 
not wise as of this time to make States 
out of these two Territories. They 
should be given a high degree of self- 
government. Then let them demon- 
strate their capacity to govern them- 
selves and their understanding of politi- 
cal procedures, and so forth. The people 
of Hawaii have a very different back- 
ground from that of the people of most 
of the States of the Union. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator con- 
sider that the background of the people 
of the Territory of Hawaii with respect 
to self-government and with respect to 
tutelage in self-government, with re- 
spect to knowledge of self-government, 
and of self-administration as of now, 
has indicated a fairly sizable awareness 
of their responsibilities as a self-govern- 
ing State? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have not 
had the responsibility of electing a Gov- 
ernor, the chief executive. We have 
been giving that office to persons favored 
by one party or the other. 

Mr. CORDON. They have had to do 
with electing a legislature, passing laws, 
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and living under laws, having substan- 
tially all the Government establishments 
of States of the Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Interior De- 
partment has run both Alaska and Ha- 
waii to a very high degree. Certainly 
that is true as to Alaska, and to a very 
considerable extent it is true as to Ha- 
waii. Of course, a governor has consid- 
erable influence in Hawaii. He is ap- 
pointed by the majority party. 

I do not follow at all the idea of saying 
that we owe the Territories statehood 
today. I think Congress should con- 
sider what is best designed to promote 
the welfare, first, of the United States, 
and, second, of course, the happiness of 
the people of Hawaii. We want to be 
fair to them. I think the recognition of 
differences is in no way a reflection on 
them. The idea of second-class citi- 
zenship is complete nonsense. I think it 
is the height of arrogance to assume that 
the only first-class people in the world 
are members of these 48 States. There 
are many people, all over the world, 
who are first-class citizens. 

That argument is a very poor one. 
I am certain the people of Hawaii are 
fine people. They comprise the good, 
the bad, and the indifferent. Merely 
because they do not have Senators and 
Representatives does not mean they are 
inferior or second class. I cannot see 
how having Senators in Congress would 
give them a sort of aura or glory or 
prestige which they would not have un- 
der any circumstances. That is not the 
question at all. The question is whether 
it is best for them and best for us to vio- 
late a tradition which has existed since 
the United States was formed, by going 
far beyond our borders and integrating 
and bringing into the Union a com- 
munity which is quite different in many 
respects—not inferior, but different— 
having different traditions, different 
ideas, and different cultures, perhaps in 
many respects even superior ones. They 
may understand how to live better than 
we do. 

I often think we have gone to seed 
in our mechanical-gadget civilization. 
There is great question whether we are 
as wise as we sometimes think we are, 
for the longtime survival of our civiliza- 
tion. I hope we have not gone too far. 
But that is not the question. If once we 
begin to say we have moral obligations to 
people in matters of this kind, there will 
be no stopping. Moral principles are 
universal. If they are at all moral, they 
are universal in their application. If 
we owe the people of these Territorities 
any such duty, I do not know how we 
can get around the argument that we 
owe it to the citizens of Guam or any 
other community of like nature. I think 
it is dangerous to put the question of 
statehood on any such basis. It is just as 
dangerous to put it on a moral basis as 
it is to put farm price supports on a 
moral basis, or to condemn price sup- 
ports because of their alleged immoral- 
ity or because they may be said to be 
immoral or to have a bad effect on char- 
acter. 

Those are two points which should 
not be brought into this kind of argu- 
ment, because they lead us into very dan- 
gerous conclusions all along the road. 
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We should make up our minds purely 
upon a limited, restricted basis, namely, 
the effect upon our welfare, judging it 
as of now, and that of the people of 
Hawaii. 

I should say that if the statehood bill 
should be passed by a large majority vote, 
I might be wrong, but I should dislike to 
see this kind of decision made by a very 
close margin, because it is too important, 
mainly because the decision would be 
irrevocable. 

I feel about this question as I do about 
amending the Constitution. It is neces- 
sary for us to be very careful in this 
kind of matter. It is not like passing 
a bill. It is a simple matter to pass a 
bill which can be repealed next week by 
a slim margin or with little consideration, 
if that is what is desired. But when it is 
proposed to change the Constitution— 
and the granting of statehood is prac- 
tically the equivalent of changing the 
Constitution—it is such a drastic change 
from the status quo, from a condition 
in which the country has lived during its 
history, that I think Congress should go 
slow. It would be much safer to take 
the step of granting commonwealth 
status, and then to give further consid- 
eration to statehood. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a few minutes. I could 
not resist speaking after having listened 
to the answer given by the Senator from 
Arkansas to what was said by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] about 
the morality involved in this question. 
I may say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that I know of no case in which more 
political morality is involved than in this 
case. 

When areas are incorporated as Terri- 
tories it is done on the basis that ulti- 
mately it is intended to make them 
States of the Union. That is the first 

int. 

„Ir. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask him 
on what basis he makes such a state- 
ment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I finish? 
Then I will yield. 

Second, as to the political morality 
which is involved—and this is where the 
loosely used term “second-class citizens” 
comes from—these Territories are com- 
prised of people who have been paying 
taxes without having representation. I 
think some political morality is involved 
in giving them representation, if they 
are to continue to be taxed. The Ameri- 
can people themselves long ago fought 
the War of the Revolution over taxation 
without representation. When we con- 
sider other areas of the world, such as 
Guam—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will yield in a 
moment. 

Guam is a different story altogether. 
It has no comparison with Hawaii and 
Alaska, where the people are paying 
taxes, but have no right to vote for 
either Representatives in Congress or 
for President. While Presidential orders 
can directly affect everyday the lives of 
the people of Alaska and Hawaii, still 
they have no right to say anything about 
whom they shall elect to issue such 
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orders. I think there is a great deal of 
ea morality involved in the ques- 
on. 

Probably it is true, and I agree with 
my friends, the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Arkansas, that an 
argument may be made as to whether 
the two Territories really are ready for 
statehood. Butas to the political moral- 
ity and duty we owe to those people, so 
long as they are taxed and pay money 
into the coffers of the United States 
Treasury, and so long as by Executive 
order their daily lives are controlled by 
the Federal Government, I think we owe 
them something. 

Senators may disagree as to the time 
to grant statehood, but, as the Senator 
from Oregon has stated, and as the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has pointed out, the 
question is, Will it be good for the United 
States. Of course it will. What harm 
can it do the United States? Alaska 
is a community which, once it becomes 
a State, will pour money into the coffers 
of the United States Treasury, and the 
people of Alaska will run their own 
government well. 

The Senator from Florida quoted 
Chairman Hitt, I believe, in connection 
with debate held when the question of 
the annexation of Hawaii was under 
consideration as to what could be 
promised. Chairman Hitt said that 
only God, the people of the United 
States, and Congress could decide. 

The people of the United States have 
spoken on this issue.. In polls taken on 
the question of statehood, approximately 
80 percent of the people of the United 
States have been recorded in favor of 
statehood and real, representative gov- 
ernment. Of those who did not speak 
out and say they were in favor of state- 
hood, I think 12 percent did not know 
anything about it, and only 6 percent 
were in opposition to statehood. So the 
people of the United States, by an over- 
whelming majority, must believe that 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska will 
be good for the United States. 

I cannot see what harm will be done, 
with one exception. We might as well 
come right to the point. There are 
Members of the Senate who believe that 
diluting 96 by 4 will take away some of 
their power. They say that common- 
wealth status will give the Territories 
everything. It will not give them repre- 
sentation, and still the Territories will 
be taxed. Executive orders affecting 
them will still be issued. As the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has pointed out, they 
still will be under the hand of Congress, 
because on any day in any week Con- 
gress can change their status. 

At every session of Congress pressure 
exerted will be upon Members of Con- 
gress because of something which has 
happened in Alaska or Hawaii. Many 
efforts will be made to amend the com- 
monwealth law. The Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from New Mexico, 
I am certain, will agree with that state- 
ment. I suppose that half the trouble 
in the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will stem from those who 
will want to change the commonwealth 
status. 

I think all of us want to legislate in 
the interest of the people of the United 
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States. I think all of us can point out 
and enumerate the great number of 
benefits which will accrue from state- 
hood. I have yet to have anyone point 
out to me what harm will be done the 
United States by granting statehood to 
these two Territories. The argument 
will be made by some Senators that 
granting statehood will dilute the power 
of United States Senators. It will not 
dilute their power at the expense of the 
people of the Territories who still will be 
taxed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator does 
not mean to say, does he, that it would 
not dilute the voting rights and equality 
of the people of New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, and other States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then the Senator 
would be giving to the people of the Ter- 
ritories not merely representation, but 
overrepresentation by 33 times. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the Sen- 
ator’s figures, I assume, are correct. But 
the same was true when Nevada, New 
Mexico, and my own State of Washing- 
ton were admitted to the Union; and it 
5 what our Founding Fathers wanted to 

ave. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Did our Founding 
Fathers wish to have us go 2,000 miles 
overseas and to grant the same equal 
representation after we had filled the 
gaps of the land mass? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Founding Fa- 
thers established a framework within 
which States could be admitted after 
they had been made Territories. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is there anything 
in the Constitution which indicates that 
the Founding Fathers had the faintest 
dream of an overseas empire, which 
would have equal representation and 
voting rights with the States of the 
United States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not suppose 
they considered the situation in those 
terms, but I do not think they dreamed 
much about the State of Washington or 
the State of New Mexico. There was a 
quotation from a statement by Daniel 
Webster in a famous debate, in which 
he said he did not think the Union should 
extend beyond Massachusetts. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not possible 
that when the good State of Oklahoma 
was admitted to the Union, there was a 
dilution of the strength of the other 90 
Senators? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There was a dilu- 
tion of the strength of the Senate by the 
addition of two Senators from Okla- 
homa. There was a little reduction in 
the power of all Senators, but no one 
stopped at that. Later the States of New 
Mexico and Arizona were admitted to the 
Union, and their admission diluted the 
strength of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the other States still further. But I 
have a notion that prior to the granting 
of statehood no one from either New 
Mexico, Arizona or Oklahoma ever 
argued that such dilution would be bad. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not familiar 
with the debates, but I am certain the 
Senator from New Mexico is correct, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am sure the 
Senator would not say that the filling in 
of the gaps within the land mass by the 
admission as a State of Washington, 
Oklahoma, or Nevada, was not an im- 
portant part of the integration of the 
Central North American Continent, 
which constitutes the greatest land mass 
of contiguous areas having a common 
interest, and a common tradition and 
history and possessing the same ideals 
of freedom. But when it is proposed to 
leave the contiguous mass and go 2,000 
miles overseas, do we not have a right to 
survey and see if there is not a different 
question involved than there was in fill- 
ing the continental gaps? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Oklahoma that there is a 
different geographical situation, but I 
think that is a condition which might be 
far less important than were conditions 
at the time other States were being ad- 
mitted. Communications and transpor- 
tation have made different parts of the 
whole North American Continent closer 
today. I venture to say it is easier to 
get to Alaska and to know what is going 
on there, or have communication, politi- 
cally and otherwise, with Alaska, than it 
was 50 years ago to have communication 
with the State of Illinois or the State of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator prob- 
ably realizes that when California came 
into the Union in 1850, first approval of 
the action was not given by the United 
States Senate, but by a general who was 
out there. He was the first one who 
recognized California as a State, because 
it took too long to get word to and from 
Washington. Strategically, it was nec- 
essary to recognize California as a State. 
The United States Senate confirmed 
statehood, but it was a genera: who first 
recognized that California had become a 
State. Today one can fly to Alaska in 
from 24 to 36 hours. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator has 
stated we have a moral-political obliga- 
tion or a political-moral obligation to the 
Territory of Hawaii and the Territory of 
Alaska. I wonder if he feels we have a 
similar obligation to the 2½ million 
people of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course I do not 
feel that way, and I do not think any of 
the members of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, who have worked 
on this question for years, feel that such 
an obligation exists, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thought I under- 
stood the Senator to say that any time 
we took in any territory, we thereby left 
some implication of a moral-political 
obligation. We have as possessions the 
Territories of Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. At one time New- 
foundland asked to become a State. 
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I agree with the Senator that taxation 
without representation is bad. The 
people of the Colonies lived under such 
a system of taxation for a long time be- 
fore they finally revolted. In this situa- 
tion we are trying to give the people of 
the two Territories relief by providing 
for them a government similar to that 
which is now enjoyed by Puerto Rico. 

Would the Senator agree that Puerto 


Rico should become a State if the people 


of that island later decided that they 
would like to become a State, cr as to 
Guam, if the Guamanians so decided? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is a matter 
for Congress to decide. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
consider that there is a moral obligation 
to those people? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, not any more, 
because we have discharged that obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If we give to the 
Territory of Hawaii the same status we 
have given to Puerto Rico, then I con- 
clude that the Senator arrives at the 
same conclusion, that we have discharged 
our political and moral obligation. Am I 
not correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the manner in 
which we acquired the Territories of Ha- 
waii and Alaska and the way we acquired 
Puerto Rico were entirely different. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I still maintain we 
have to pay attention to the words “in- 
corporated” and “unincorporated” Terri- 
tory. I know the terms have been 
treated as if they were synonymous, but 
the situation is completely different. 
Once a Territory is incorporated, it is in 
anticipation of statehood. It has been 
so held. The Supreme Court has passed 
on the insular cases time after time, and 
has shown that Puerto Rico obtained a 
wholly different status from that of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and that such an 
obligation does not exist with regard to 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Puerto Rico is not 
incorporated. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That has been said 
all along, and yet on May 27, 1901, the 
first time the question of incorporation 
arose, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of De Lima v. Bidwell 
(182 U. S.), stated as follows, at pages 
195 and 196: 

One of the ordinary incidents of a treaty 
is the cession of territory. It is not too 
much to say it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, that a treaty of peace, following 
upon a war, provides for a cession of terri- 
tory to the victorious party. It was said by 
Chief Justice Marshall in American Ins. Co. v. 
Canter (1 Pet. 511, 542): “The Constitution 
confers absolutely upon the Government of 
the Union the powers of making war and of 
making treaties; consequently that Govern- 
ment possesses the power of acquiring terri- 
tory, either by conquest or by treaty.” 


The following is the part of the opin- 
ion I should like to emphasize; 
The territory thus acquired— 
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The Court is talking about Puerto 
Rico— 
is acquired as absolutely as if the annexa- 
tion were made, as in the case of Texas and 
Hawaii, by an act of Congress. 


The terms “incorporated” and “unin- 
corporated” were dreamed up in the In- 
sular cases, because there were some 
rich people in Hawaii we wanted to tax, 
although the people of Hawaii were poor, 
generally speaking. So we had to think 
of some legal legerdemain in order to 
justify taxing them, and the words “in- 
corporated” and “unincorporated” were 
concocted. Those words had never been 
mentioned before. In the Organic Act of 
March 30, 1822, applicable to my State of 
Florida, no mention was made as to 
whether it was incorporated or unincor- 
porated territory. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If it was not men- 
tioned up to then, it was mentioned at 
that time, and it is now in effect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But the opinion in- 
fers that Puerto Rico is in the same 
category with Hawaii and Alaska. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The very treaty by 
which we acquired territory which sub- 
sequently came into the Union prior to 
the treaty of 1898 said the territory was 
brought into the United States and that 
the people living in the States carved out 
of it had the same rights as citizens of 
the United States. That language is re- 
peated without exception as to all the 
Territories. 

When the Treaty of Paris was drawn 
in 1898, there was a vast difference of 
opinion. There was no such recital 
clause in that treaty. The explanation 
was given then, though I do not say it 
is a good one, that it was thought the 
Spanish law was different from the law 
of the United States, and that it was not 
proper to bring the new possessions in 
on the same basis with our States and 
offer their residents the same rights as 
citizens, This is not something that was 
dreamed up; it is something which took 
place and was recognized by the State 
Department in drafting the Treaty of 
Paris. The language is in the treaty, 
and anyone who desires to do so can 
read it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam sure that the 
Senator from New Mexico, who is an 
able lawyer, as I have said before, in his 
examination of the treatment accorded 
to Puerto Rico and that accorded to the 
Territory of Hawaii, with the exception 
of tax relief, will agree that there was no 
right which the people of the Territory 
of Hawaii had which the people of 
Puerto Rico did not have. 

When it is stated that the words “or- 
ganized territory” were not mentioned 
in the Treaty of Paris of 1898, I agree, 
As a matter of fact, it was not men- 
tioned, when the Territory of Hawaii was 
taken in, that at that very time it was 
an organized Territory. That expres- 
sion came up later. It was a matter of 
convenience. As the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said, these are technical 
matters. The people who walk the 
streets of San Juan will not understand 
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when one says, “You cannot come in as 
a State because you are not incorpo- 
rated.” When the people of Guam or 
Ketchikan in Alasaka are told that they 
cannot be admitted as a State because 
they are not incorporated, I am sure they 
will not understand or care about it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I still reiterate that 
there is a great deal of difference, both 
legal and otherwise, in our political- 
moral obligation as it affects the people 
of Alaska and Hawaii and as it affects 
the people of Puerto Rico. 

I hope the Senators from Arkansas, 
Florida, and Oklahoma, will do some- 
thing about the word “commonwealth.” 
I hope our British background will not 
get the best of us, because I am sure 
there are many sturdy people up in 
Alaska who would somewhat resent be- 
ing referred to as commonwealth citi- 
zens and not citizens of the United 
States. If they should vote on the ques- 
tion, I think the ridicule of the word 
“commonwealth” would defeat it before 
the election could get started. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sure the 
Senator will agree that the great States 
of Virginia and Massachusetts are Com- 
monwealths, and that the Senator would 
not want to leave the impression that 
there is anything wrong with those great 
States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would not want 
to leave the impression that there is 
anything wrong with either State, but, 
as a practical matter, that is one thing 
which the people of Alaska would not 
understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean they would resent it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They would resent 
the word. 


RECESS 


Mr. CARLSON. If there is no other 
Senator who wishes to be heard, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 29 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

UNTrED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Francis L. Van Dusen, of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States district judge for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, vice Guy K. 
Bard, resigned. 

John L. Miller, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice William A. 
Stewart, deceased. 

John W. Lord, Jr., of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, vice James P, Mc- 
Granery, resigned. 

In THE Navy 

The following-named (Naval R. O. T. C.) 
to be second lieutenants in the Marine 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Ron K. Cox 

William H. Pitt, Jr. 


The following-named (A. R. O. T. C.) to be 
second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 


law: 


Richard D. Buttolph 
James J. Byrd 
Walter S. Crumbley 
Robert J. Cuozzo 
Edgar W. Davenport 
Donald D. Durham 


Kenneth E. Wolff (Naval Reserve aviator) - 


to be an ensign in the 


Pat S. Galligan 
Joseph I. Kutner 
James F. Robb 
Richard J. Salley 
Neyle C. Theriault 


Navy, subject to quali- 


fication therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named officers (naval avia- 
tors) to the grades indicated in the Marine 
Corps, subject to qualification therefor as 


provided by law: 


CAPTAIN 


Stanley E. Adams 
James F. Allen 
Robert E. Ball 
William J. Barbanes 
Paul A. Bernas 
Robert E. Blount 
Edward E. Brown 
Richard K. Brown 
George H. Cullins 
Donald C. Donaldson 
James M. Feehery 
John Fischer 
Lynwood V. Fletcher 
Steve Furimsky, Jr. 
Leland S. Gaug 
Frederick B. Haines 
Richard B. Haines 
William D. Harris 
William B. Higgins 
William H. Johnson 
Harvey A. Keeling, Jr. 
William D. Kelly 
John W. Kirkland 
Harold R. Knowles 
James G. A. Knox 


Milton E. Law 
Gerald R. Lentz 
Robert Lewis, Jr. 
William R. Locke 
Robert E. Luther 
Duane G. Lynch 
John H. Maloney 
Herbert F. McCormick 
Hugh McCoy 
Robert E. Nelson 
Emery A. Neuschwan- 
der 
William E. Otte 
Robert E. Paulson 
Robert V. Reese 
John T. Ryan 
William M. Sample 
William M. H. 
Schrantz 
Stephen L. Schuster, 
Jr. 
Robert C. Simons 
Kenneth J. Smock 
Harold D. Snell 
William E. Weber 


FIRST LIEUTENANT 


Robert L. Allen 
Wolcott D. Baird 
William W. Breau 
Lawrence E. Cheatum 
James W. Dillon 
Roland W. Golz 
Marsh A. Graham 
Harold Z. Gray 
William L. Green 
Kenneth J. Hice 
Walter C. Kelly 


Samuel Levine 

Carl R. Lundquist 
William L. Moore 
Gerald D. Overmyer 
George Pechar 
Eugene F. Poole 
Clarke E. Rhykerd 
Frank R. Smoke 
Walter C. Sprowls 
John S. Thompson 


SECOND LIEUTENANT 


William R. Beeler 
Ernest C. Brace 


Laverne D. Highhouse 
Charles E. Kiser 


William Q. Brothers,Leo J. LeBlanc, Jr. 


Jr. 
Horace A. Bruce 
William E. Caslin 
Jimmie L. Dillon 
Raymond L. Duvall, 
Jr 


Charles R. Gray 
John Havlik 
Lawrence R. Hawkins 
Richard L. Hawley 


Frank L. Leister 
Edison W. Miller 
Arthur S. Ohigren 
Darold D. Parrish 
Edward J. Sample 
Laurence A. Taylor 
James S. Thompson 
Ronald Trepas 

Ted Uhlemeyer, Jr. 
Bobby R. Wilkinson 


The following-named officers to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, subject to 


qualification therefor 


Robert G. Abbott 
Donald T. Aichroth 
Richard A. Alm 
James V. Andersen 
William B. Anderson, 


Jr. 
John B. Arquiette 
John H. Austin 
Robert H. Axton 
Edward E. Backus 
Frank N. Bales 
William L. Bearchell 
Joseph Begines 
Homer L. Bennett 
William D. Benton 
Harland W. Berndt 


as provided by law: 
Robert G. Bickert 
Richard R. Blair 
Walter E. Blayton 
Harry J. Bottorff 

Joe E. Bradberry 
Francis X. Brandon 
Bernard B. Brause, Jr. 
Richard P. Bray 
Richard S. Broderick 
Guy L. Brown 
Joseph P. Brower 
Charles D. Bujan 
Thomas “K” Burk, Jr. 
Cortlandt O. Bymaster 
Wiliam J. Callery, Jr. 
John W. Campbell 
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Louis J. Cavallo 
Guy R. Chaney 
John W. Chester, Jr. 
Robert S. Chockley 
Leland L. Coggan, Jr. 
James F. Coleman 
John C. Conlin 
Richard F. Connell 
Thomas L. Costello 
Donald L. Cox, Jr. 
Warren G. Cretney 
Frederick J. Cripe 
James R. Crutchfield 
Secu J. Cysewski, 
t 


Arthur J. Daglis 
John H. Decker 
Jobn Denora 

Jack L. Dewell 
Warren M. Dodson, Jr. 
Peter E. Donnelly, Jr. 
John E. Dowsett 
Donald J. Duckworth 
Joseph N. Eggleston 
David L. Elam 
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John R. Matheson 
Warren M. McConnell 
John F, McGee 
William N. McGuane 
James J. McMonagle 
Earl C. Meek 
George W. Meyer 
Michael C. Mikulics 
Edmund H. Miller 
Johnes K. Moore 
James L. Murphy 
Christian A. Nast, Jr. 
Buel B. Newman, Jr. 
Bernard J. Newton 
William J. Nielsen 
Thomas F. E. Nugent 
Robert A. Olsen 
John T. O'Shea 
Paul L. Oshirak 
Robert P. Palmer 
James P. Parrish 
Norman B. Patberg, 
Jr. 
Richard A. Paynter 
Stephen Percy 


Nathaniel R. Elliott, JrJimmie R. Phillips 


Charles B. Erickson 
Ronald E. Fauver 
George B. Ferrington 
Malcolm V. Fites 
Daniel J. Ford 
Ralph Fortie 

David L. Foster 
Roger D. Foster 
Robert F. Franks, Jr. 
James W. Priberg 
Robert L. Fry 
Edward W. Gallagher 
Robert G. George 
Sam M. Gipson, Jr. 
John W. Gore, Jr. 
Malcolm G. Gregory 
Ronald L. Hamby 
Donnie N. Harman 
Curtis E. Hays 
Henry S. Heffley, Jr. 
Richard W. Herbst 
David G. Herron 
Donald R. Himmer 
Ralph P. Holt 

Earl R. Hunter 


Rex L. Pickett, Jr. 
Karl B. Pieper 
John E. Poindexter 
Jack G. Pollard 
Frank T. Rice 
John M. Roe, Jr. 
John A. Rosengrany 
Cledwyn P. Rowlands 
Carroll E. Salis 
Martin E. Salter, Jr. 
Earle L. Sanborn, Jr. 
Laveen D. Schmidt 
George R. Schremp, Jr. 
Lawrence A. Schulte, 
Jr. 
Raymond A. Shaffer 
John E. Sinclair 
Richard E. Sloan 
Buck D. Smith 
Craig S. Smith 
Prederick A. Smith 
Haywood R. Smith 
James M. Smith 
Melvin A. Soper, Jr. 
John A. Sparks 


Harold L. Jackson, Jr.David A. Spurlock 
Lawrence B. Jackson Arnold W. Stanley 


Clifford H. Johnson 


Ernest L. Staples, Jr. 


Mannon A. Johnson,Cullen G. Starnes, Jr. 


Jr. 
Robert C. Jones 
Danna Joyce 
William K. Joyner 
Charles C. Keightley 


Herbert S. Keimling, 


Jr. 
William M. Kendrick 
Paul T. Kennedy 
Francis R. Kiernan 
Robert D. Klein 
Leroy E. Koleber 
Howard M. 

haver 
Edward S. Krass 
Jene R. Kutchmarek 
James T. Larkin 
Rodney O. Lawrence 
Donald Q. Layne 


Fred W. St. Clair 
Louis J. Steck 

Ray A. Stephens 
Ray B. Ctice 

Donald H. Strain 
Edward B. Subowsty 
William M. Sullivan 
James T. Swinney 
Charles H. Taylor, Jr. 
Charles E. Teague 
David E. Thomas 
Robert H. Thompson 


Koppen-Bobby C. Turner 


Wiliam C. Vanin- 
wegen 

Daniel J. Viera 

James W. Walker 

John B. Walker, Jr. 

Homer L. Welch 


Maurice G. J. LegrandJoseph J. Went 


Richard J. Lewis 
Walter R. Limbach 


Robert P. Whalen 
Richard J. Wheelock 


Orville V. Lippold, Jr.Jean P. White 


Edwin W. Lockard 


Frank P. Williams, Jr. 


Lamar K. Looney, Jr.Robert L. Wilson, Jr. 


Joseph J. Louder 
William T. Lunsford 
Joseph W. Martinelli 


Billie W. Windsor 
Donald E. Wood 
Harvey Wright 


Aloysius A. Androlewicz, Jr. (civilian col- 
lege graduate), to be second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to qualification 


therefor as provided 


by law. 


The following-named officers to the grades 
indicated in the Medical Corps of the Navy, 
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subject to qualification therefor as provided 


by law: 
LIEUTENANT 
James P. Semmens 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Richard H. Tabor 

Thomas W. Turner 

Prank J. Pellizzari to be a lieutenant (jun- 
ior grade) in the Dental Corps of the Navy, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 

Henry D. Baldridge, Jr., to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Medical Service Corps 
of the Navy, in lieu of ensign in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, as previously 
nominated and confirmed. 

Betty E. Rigby to be a lieutenant in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy, in lieu of lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Nurse Corps of the 
Navy, as previously nominated and con- 
firmed. 


Everett E. Emrick to be a temporary chief 
radio electrician in the Navy, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 29, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father James Chandler Donohue, St. 
Edward's Church, Baltimore, Md., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Father, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier of us all, we humbly ask You 
to bless the Congress of the United States 
of America. Guard and guide its Mem- 
bers and grant them three graces. 

First, the grace to know truth and up- 
hold it, no matter how perilous such a 
task appears in a world where whole 
nations build idols to falsehood. 

Secondly, grant them the grace of per- 
severance when obstacles make the job 
of guiding our country discouraging. 

And finally, give them the grace of 
love. Love of God and love of neighbor. 
For without that twofold charity upon 
which our Nation was founded, they 
would work in vain. 

This we ask for them in the name of 
Thy only Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
died and suffered for us that we might 
live. 

May the blessing of Almighty God, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit descend 
upon you and remain forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 


Thursday, March 25, 1954, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 8224. An act to reduce excise taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill and requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr; Martin, Mr. GEORGE, and 
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Mr. BYRD to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

‘The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5337) entitled “An act to provide for the 
establishment of a United States Air 
Force Academy, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 6025) entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to grant a license to the Leahi Hospital, 
a nonprofit institution, to use certain 
United States property in the city and 
county of Honolulu, T. H.,“ disagreed to 
by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. Cooper, and 
Mr. KEFAUVER to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President appointed Mr. CARLSON 
and Mr. Jounston of South Carolina 
members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act 
to provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 


ment,” for the disposition of executive 


papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States numbered 
54-10. 


REDUCING EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8224) 
to reduce excise taxes, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Reep of New York, 
JENKINS, Simpson of Pennsylvania, 
Cooper, and MILLs. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 
8224 


Mr. REED of New York. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it shall be in order 
to consider any conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise taxes 
and for other purposes, the same day 
reported to the House notwithstanding 
the provisions of clause 2, rule XXVIII. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferees on H. R. 8224 have until midnight 
tonight to file their report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


March 29 


- COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
468 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read -the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by clause 8 of rule XI of the Rules 
of the House and House Resolution 150, 83d 
Congress, as amended by House Resolution 
339, 83d Congress, incurred by (1) the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, not to 
exceed $51,000 additional, (2) the Public 
Accounts Subcommittee of such committee, 
not to exceed $52,000 additional, and (3) the 
International Operations Subcommittee of 
such committee, not to exceed $52,000 addi- 
tional, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized by 
the subcommittee which incurred the ex- 
penses, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
approved by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 9, after the word “addi- 
tional”, insert the following: “for investiga- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Justice, Interior, Post Office, and 
Treasury.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a privileged resolution, and under the 
rules it will be considered as a privileged 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. It 
is a privileged resolution. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution came from the Committee on 
House Administration, with a committee 
amendment, which was adopted by unan- 
imous vote of the committee, and has 
been adopted by the House. The res- 
olution provides for funds for investiga- 
tions by three subcommittees of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Subcommittees of Government Opera- 
tions have practically become autono- 
mous committees by the terms of a 
resolution adopted last July in the House, 
setting up permanent subcommittees in 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and giving those committees almost 
the authority and jurisdiction of a reg- 
ular standing committee of the House. 
The chairmen of the three subcommit- 
tees, the gentleman from New York, the 
gentleman from Ohio, and the gentle- 
man from Indiana presented budgets and 
convinced the committee that the plans 
for investigations are justified, so that 
the amount of money is not excessive. 


These investigations were launched last 
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year and the resolution today provides 
the money to continue them. 

The Committtee on Government Oper- 
ations in this Congress has had a total 
of $350,050. The resolution before the 
House at the moment provides for $155,- 
000 additional funds, making a grand 
total of slightly more than a half million 
dollars for the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in this Congress, some- 
thing considerably more than any pre- 
vious Congress has appropriated for the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

At this time I wish to yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan], chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a resolution which pro- 
vides $155,000 for three subcommittees 
of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations to continue their investigations 
and hearings during the remaining 9 
months of this campaign year. There 
are five subcommittees. Two of them, 
of one of which the Member from In- 
diana [Mrs. HarpEn] is chairman, and 
the other of which I am chairman, are 
not asking for any money. 

In fact, the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations, as of January 
1, 1954, had on hand $38,736.61, and 
there had been appropriated for the 
Intergovernmental Commission and the 
Commission on Executive Organization 
$2,431,909. 

The full committee, of which I am 
chairman, and the subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, had on hand, as 
of January 1, 1954, $51,139.27. 

As of today the financial situation of 
the committee and its subcommittees is 
shown by exhibit 1 and made a part 
hereof. i 

EXHIBIT 1 
A comparison of the funds appropriated, 
spent, and returned to the U. S. Treasury 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions during the 82d Cong. (1951-52), with 
the funds appropriated, spent, and on hand 
as of Jan. 1, 1954, and additional sums 
requested by the subcommittees of the 

Committee on Government Operations, 83d 

Cong. (1953-54) 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


82D CONG. 
Amount appropriated. $360, 000. 00 
Amount expended 290, 746. 34 
e PE SEA E 69, 253. 66 


(These funds were not allocated to any subcommittee. 
a euas was made and granted to the full com- 


83D CONG., 1ST SESS. 


(Riehlman) 

Publie Accounts 
Bender) 2-2-2222 

Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (Harden) 

International Opera- 
tions (Brownson) 66, 000 | 46, 223. 22 | 19, 776. 78 

Full committee 

(Hoffman) 100, 000 | 48,860.73 | 51, 139. 27 


Total 358, 050 |201, 830. 52 |153, 219, 48 


C——249 
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83D CONG., 2D SESS.—ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
REQUESTED 


Subcommittee 


(Bender) _.-......-- 
Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (Harden) 
International Opera- 
tions (Brownson) 
Full committee, Exec- 
utive and Legislative 
Reorganization Sub- 
committee and spe- 
cial subcommittees 
( Hoflman) 


155, 000 


355, 050 


AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED FOR GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS COMMISSIONS (83D CONG.) 


Intergovernmental Relations Commission 
Renin) st Ss et $500, 000 

Commission on Executive Organizations 
t DR ERRA R 2 a, 1, 931, 909 
0 e 


It was my purpose this morning to 
raise the question—and I will later in 
the day raise the question of the privi- 
lege of the House—because of a certain 
charge which appeared in a hundred 
papers some time ago. 

The charge was that the House, when 
it voted to recommit a previous resolu- 
tion, which recommittal motion was of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], to send back to 
committee the previous resolution having 
been offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BENDER], requesting $100,000 to in- 
vestigate extortion had been influenced 
by goon squads and political bosses in 
their local communities. 

The House voted to recommit that re- 
quest to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. Because it took that action, a 
newspaper column, printed, it is said, in 
more than a hundred papers, stated that 
Mr. Toll, chief counsel for the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Accounts, a subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, had charged that the 
action of the House was influenced by 
goon squads and local politicians and 
that the purpose was to prevent inves- 
tigations into racketeering. 

That charge, if made by Mr. Toll, as 
stated in this newspaper article, was 
false, as a casual examination of the 
record would have shown. f 

More than a week ago I tried to raise 
this question by stating to the Speaker 
and the Parliamentarian that, in my 
judgment, it entitled me to speak on the 
question of a privilege of the House, but 
was then advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the material offered did not raise 
such a question. 

It was my purpose this morning, after 
the reading of the Journal, to again raise 
that question, but I was a minute or two 
late, and now find that the gentleman 
from Iowa, chairman of the Committee 
on House Administration, has the floor, 
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and he has kindly yielded me 10 minutes; 
2 of which have already expired, to speak 
on the resolution now before the House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and sixteen Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 40] 
Abbitt Dodd O'Neill 
Allen, Il. Dollinger Osmers 
Angell Fallon Patten 
Battle Fine Philbin 
Bentley Fino Pillion 
Bolton, Frelinghuysen Poage 
Frances P. Garmatz Polk 
Bolton, Gary Powell 
Oliver P, Radwan 
h Hays, Ohio Reece, Tenn. 
Boykin Heller Regan 
Bramblett Holtzman Richards 
Bray Javits Rivers 
Brooks, La. Jensen Roberts 
Buckley Kearney Rogers, Mass. 
Canfield Klein Roosevelt 
Carlyle Kluczynski St. George 
Carri Latham Seely-Brown 
Celler Lucas Sheehan 
Chelf Lyle Sieminski 
Chiperfield McConnell Sutton 
urch Mack, Wash. Taylor 
Merrill ck 
Clevenger Merrow Velde 
Cooley Miller, Calif. Vo. 
Coudert Mollohan Wainwright 
Crosser Morgan Weichel 
Curtis, Mo. Morrison Williams, N. J. 
Dawson, Utah O'Brien, Mich, Wilson, Tex. 
Devereux O'Brien, N. Y. 
Dingell O'Konski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 355 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
additional material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, no apology whatever is offered 
for making this quorum call. I made 
it because I want to give the House a 
chance to hear what is going to be said 
on the pending resolution and on the 
question of the privilege of the House. 

The Committee on Government Op- 
erations and its subcommittees as of 
January 1 had on hand $153,000. The 
three subcommittees are asking today for 
an additional $155,000. That is, 3 of the 
5 subcommittees are asking for that. The 
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other two subcommittees and the full 
committee are not asking for anything. 

If one could say, or use such language, 
my purpose might be expressed as a 
desire to give the Members of the House 
a chance to be classified with the sheep 
or with the goats. But, of course, you 
cannot use that language with reference 
to the House of Representatives so I will 
not use it. In any event I suspect that 
by political maneuvering the issue will 
be avoided. 

Here is the issue, if I can get a vote 
on it—which I doubt. Recently, in more 
than 100 papers circulated throughout 
this country, there appeared this among 
other statements: 


For the second time in 90 days, a respon- 
sible chief counsel of a crime-busting con- 
gressional subcommittee has bluntly told me 
that the mobs appear to have enough in- 
fluence to reach into the House of Represent- 
atives to kill probes into labor racketeering. 


Then dropping down further: 

So amid the bursting of bombs and the 
heaving of heavy bolts through store win- 
dows and restaurant windows and amid an 

enormous system of shakedowns, the House 
of Representatives rejects the Bender sub- 
committee bid for $100,000 to dig into these 
rackets. 

This is not to say that all, or even a ma- 
jority of Congressmen, who voted against 
financing the anticrime commission probe 
were reached by hometown politicos who 
were in turn reached by hometown hoods. 


There is a statement published that the 
House of Representatives, when it adopt- 
ed the Barden motion to recommit the 
Bender request, was influenced by goon 
squads. That statement and charge was 
false and ordinary diligence would have 
shown the one who made it that it was 
false. Permit me to tell you why that is 
an absolute falsehood, and yet it was 
made by the chief counsel of the Bender 
subcommittee. It may be he did not 
know any better. I am not blaming the 
young man so very much because he may 
have been led astray by some other folks. 
Assuming he did not know what he was 
saying, nevertheless, he made that false 
charge, and to date has not retracted it. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
Bender subcommittee to this day has 
never by resolution asked for $1 to in- 
vestigate labor racketeers. Did you 
know that? 

I do not believe the author of that 
article knew that fact, because the de- 
bate here the other day went off on the 
line of who had authority to investigate 
racketeers. 

But the resolution which was before 
the House read as follows: 

House Resolution 419 

Resolved, That House Resolution 150, 83d 
Congress, as amended by House Resolution 
339, 83d Congress, is hereby amended (1) by 
striking out “$355,050” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$455,050”, and (2) by striking out 
“$65,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$165,000.” 


There is nothing there about extortion 
or racketeering. 

The resolution that is before you today 
is here asking you for $155,000 for three 
subcommittees, but there is not one word 
in it that authorizes any investigation by 
anyone into racketeering, nor is a dollar 
provided for that purpose, 
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The chairman of the Bender subcom- 
mittee on public accounts told me at least 
twice that after this resolution, House 
Resolution 468, was out of the way, then 
he would come along and ask for more 
money to investigate racketeering, and 
I said, “Why don’t you do it now?” Well, 
he was not ready. Not ready? Not- 
withstanding the fact that they had on 
hand the subcommittees this $153,000 as 
of January 1, 1954? And they are ask- 
ing now for $155,000? As of January 1, 
1954, the Bender subcommittee had a 
balance of more than $27,000. No; they 
are not asking for money to investigate 
racketeering. It is for something else 
that they have in mind, and I do not 
care what it is. What I am doing today 
is putting them on the spot to answer the 
false charge that the House refused to 
provide dollars to expose extortion. Yes; 
and I am trying to put the Members in 
a position where you will have a chance 
to say whether you are going to investi- 
gate racketeering, which we all know is 
nationwide, or whether you are going to 
hide behind something else or go along 
and vote without knowing what you are 
doing. 

I will offer a motion to recommit which 
reads as follows: 

I move that House Resolution 468 be 
recommitted to the Committee on House 
Administration, to report the same back 
forthwith to the House, with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike out all after the comma following 
the word “Congress” in the fourth line, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “in- 
curred in connection with studies and inves- 
tigations, including hearings and the filing 
of reports, in connection with extortion, 
racketeering, violations of the Antiracketeer- 
ing Act of 1934, as amended, by the Public 
Accounts Subcommittee of such committee, 
not to exceed $52,000 additional, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by said subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 


proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration.” 


That motion will raise the issue fairly 
and squarely. If adopted, House Resolu- 
tion 468 would read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of con- 
ducting the studies and investigations au- 
thorized by clause 8 of rule XI of the Rules 
of the House, and House Resolution 150, 83d 
Congress, incurred in connection with 
studies and investigations, including hear- 
ings and the filing of reports, in connection 
with extortion, racketeering, violations of 
the Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, by the Public Accounts Subcommittee of 
such committee, not to exceed $52,000 addi- 
tional, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House on vouchers authorized 
by said subcommittee, signed by the chair- 
man thereof, and approved by the Committee 
on House Administration. 


Of course, I realize that custom gives 
priority to the minority to offer a motion 
to recommit, and it is possible, under the 
rules of the House, by political maneu- 
vering, to once more deny to the House 
the opportunity to nail the false charge 
that the House is opposed to racketeer- 
ing by forcing the House to vote upon a 
straight motion to recommit instead of 
the motion I am prepared to offer. 

Such a motion will serve a double pur- 
pose. 
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It will avoid answering the false 
charge made that, when the House, on 
February 25, 1954, adopted the Barden 
motion to recommit the Bender resolu- 
tion it denied that committee funds to 
investigate racketeering. 

It will also serve the purpose of en- 
abling those who do not want to curtail 
expenditures of investigating committees 
to avoid a showdown on that issue. 

Again permit me to state: If that is 
what the House and the leadership of 
the House want to do, I am not unduly 
critical, for I have made my position 
clear—not once, but several times. I 
have not the slightest inclination to 
dodge a vote on that or any other issue. 

Three times the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has said that I 
should not investigate racketeering. All 
right. That is water over the dam. I 
do not care. I will go fishing this sum- 
mer instead of traipsing around, burrow- 
ing under, trying to perform that duty. 
I do not need the publicity for campaign 
purposes, nor do I need committee in- 
vestigations with the resulting expendi- 
ture of tax dollars to further a political 
campaign. I will come in with a motion 
to recommit this resolution and to au- 
thorize the expenditure of $52,000, which 
is what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER] is asking for in this resolution 
for his committee, not for racketeering, 
but for the regular subcommittee, au- 
thorizing the expenditure of $52,000 to 
investigate racketeering. 

Let us lay the cards on the table. Let 
us lay the cards on the table. Let us 
see who, if anyone, is protecting the 
racketeers and extortionists, You can 
tell it by this vote, if a vote is not evaded. 

To say that I blocked the effort—any 
effort—to expose the crooks is known by 
every Member of the House to be false. 
If others by parliamentary procedure 
prevent a yote on that issue that is their 
privilege. The gentleman who is chair- 
man of the Bender committee on public 
accounts issued subpenas requiring wit- 
nesses to appear at 10 o’clock Friday 
morning, the 26th of March, in room 308 
of the Federal Building in Minneapolis. 
He never notified the members of the 
committee. He was going to have the 
witnesses appear before a staff member— 
something they cannot do legally—and 
there produce records and testify. It 
does not show that they are acting in 
good faith, does it? No. Yell about a 
gentleman from Wisconsin exposing 
Commies illegally—what about the pro- 
cedure to which I just made reference? 

Now, if you want to stand up and be 
counted, if you want racketeering in- 
vestigated, here is your chance to come 
out and support this motion to recommit 
and to give this subcommittee the money 
necessary for that purpose. 

They had $27,000 on hand in Janu- 
ary. Here is $52,000 more. If they 
want more I will vote for that, but let 
us have done with these false charges 
that the House of Representatives is cov- 
ering up for “goon” squads and for 
racketeers, when the House has never 
had a chance to vote on that issue. Why 
evade it—even though the leadership 
may open the door for a masterly 
retreat? 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not wish to inject 
myself into this controversy except to 
this extent: I did have something to do 
with the motion to recommit, and I saw 
the statements of the chief counsel. I 
do not think those statements are be- 
coming of any counsel or any employee 
of this House. I do not think the House 
should lightly pass over any employee of 
this House attacking the good faith and 
integrity of the Members of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
say to the gentleman right there that I 
intended this morning, had I arrived in 
time, but I will do it later in the day, to 
raise that question of the privilege of 
the House as I tried to do when the 
charge was originally made because, as 
the gentleman says, if the counsel of a 
subcommittee of this House can charge 
House Members with being under the 
influence of goon squads and racketeers 
without being rebuked, I want to know 
it. : 

Mr. BARDEN. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he intended to say a minute ago 
that that same chief counsel was armed 
with subpenas and served those sub- 
penas in Minneapolis, Minn., in the na- 
ture of a subpena duces tecum, to come 
personally and bring records for inspec- 
tion before members of the staff of the 
committee and not members of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
subpena read to appear before the sub- 
committee and to bring documents, but 
no member of the subcommittee was 
there. The subcommittee members were 
not notified. 

Whether the chief counsel, Mr. Toll, 
who was reported to have made this 
false charge against the House, requested 
the issuing of these subpenas, I do not 
know. The subpenas were signed either 
by the chairman of the subcommittee or 
at his direction, or by someone who had 
no authority to issue subpenas or to sign 
the chairman’s name. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say to the House that the gentle- 
man from Michigan is correct to this ex- 
tent, namely, that there is no authority 
for investigation of rackets or crimes in 
this resolution. By the terms of a com- 
mittee amendment already adopted the 
investigation by the Bender committee 
is limited to certain departments. 

Mr, Speaker, I might say further that 
there are some unexpended funds in the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
but very little for these three commit- 
tees which have investigations under 
way at the present time: Very little as 
of March 25 in Mr. RIEHLMAN’s commit- 
tee; very little in Mr. BENDER’S commit- 
tee; very little in Mr. Brownson’s com- 
mittee; but there is a substantial amount 
of money available for the investigations 
of the committee of which the gentle- 
woman from Indiana is chairman. She 
has done a splendid job and has asked 
for no more money; and the chairman of 
the whole committee and his subcom- 
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mittee have something like $50,000 un- 
expended. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Very briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some- 
thing like $50,000 as of January 1, 1954; 
and we offered to do this job for $30,000. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The gentleman is 
referring to a dispute in his committee 
that was resolved by the House last sum- 
mer by resolution adopted in July. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], 
former chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations or Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments as it was known then. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am not speaking of the matter of 
the motion to recommit as presented by 
our distinguished chairman; I am ad- 
dressing myself to the question of funds 
for the various subcommittees. It is 
my understanding that objection has 
been made to voting funds for the vari- 
ous subcommittees. I grant that 
economy should be the keynote. How- 
ever, it has been charged that these sub- 
committees have spent moneys and have 
not spent them wisely, that they have 
taken trips abroad on jaunts, as they 
were called and consequently additional 
funds should not be given to these sub- 
committees. 

As a former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations at 
the time the committee was known as 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, I want to justify 
the expenditure of money for the pur- 
poses for which it has been used by these 
subcommittees. I think that Congress- 
men should investigate personally mat- 
ters which come before their committee 
in order that they might make proper 
recommendations. 

I think that when charges are made 
that some departments or some bureaus 
in the executive departments are not 
operating properly, that Congressmen 
should investigate and find the facts. As 
one who has sent subcommittees abroad 
I want to say to you that the work of 
those subcommittees on expenditures 
were certainly justified; they were justi- 
fied in the recommendations made to the 
departments; they were justified in the 
action taken by the various departments 
upon those recommendations. 

I have in mind a subcommittee which 
made a trip around the world to deter- 
mine whether or not we should adopt a 
policy of surplus property disposal. Asa 
result of this subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation, certain metals were re- 
claimed which had earlier been declared 
surplus, resulting—in this one instance 
alone—in savings to our Government far 
in excess of the cost of the trip. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read some of the 
reports of the subcommittees, particu- 
larly the report of the subcommittee un- 
der the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson], and another one, and I may 
say to you that the expenditures of those 
subcommittees have been more than 
justified in the results and in the econo- 
mies that have been set up in the vari- 
ous departments, 
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As to the internal dissension between 
the chairmen of the subcommittees and 
the chairman of the full committee, cer- 
tainly I have no criticism, I have no 
thoughts to inject, but I am going to de- 
fend the right of Congressmen to spend 
money in going about the affairs of this 
Nation and insofar as the size of the 
subcommittees is concerned. I under- 
stand that one of our subcommittees 
made a trip in an Army plane, and sub- 
mitted themselves to Army fare, and I 
understand they lived on the Army post 
and they made substantial savings 
thereby; but I do not know whether I 
am going to justify that as a saving— 
that they made those trips on the plane 
in order to study the proposition of 
whether or not our servicemen and our 
servicewomen when traveling on these 
planes are adequately cared for. I 
will say their trip was justified in keep- 
ing down expenditures. Since when did 
Congressmen have to confine themselves 
to an expenditure of $9 a day? Since 
when, in the light of appropriations that 
we are making, should Congressmen not 
travel in accordancc with the dignity 
of a Congressman? I do not think that 
we ought to be niggardly in the matter of 
spending money where Congressmen and 
Congresswomen are concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Illinois 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we ought to be concerned with the objec- 
tive to be reached by the investigations 
that we make. I am not going to enter 
into a dispute at this time on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction as to whether or not 
the racketeering or investigations of 
labor should or should not be carried on 
by a committee from the Committee on 
Labor. One thing I do know, and that 
is that the present chairman joined with 
a subcommittee from the Committee on 
Labor in order to carry on certain 
investigations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Unfortunately, 
the situation that existed in the com- 
mittee last year was the result of the 
constant invasion of the jurisdiction of 
other committees. Some of us were con- 
stantly fighting that; is that not correct? 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. That is cor- 
rect. It was a question of jurisdiction, 
but that has nothing to do, in my mind, 
with the proposition that is before us 
now of giving the subcommittees suffi- 
cient funds with which to operate. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. R Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the foregoing discussion, I be- 
lieve it important that the following 
facts be made part of the REcorp at this 
point: 

I introduced House Resolution 468 to 
provide funds for the operations of three 
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subcommittees of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee only after 
having discussed with the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan, the possibility of his intro- 
ducing this resolution in the normal 
manner. The chairman informed me 
that he had no interest in this matter, 
and that he would not take any action 
to present the request for funds to the 
House Administration Committee. 

These funds will be used to continue 
the activities of three subcommittees. 
These subcommittees have distinguished 
themselves with a record of accomplish- 
ment which is effective, dignified, and a 
credit to the House of Representatives. 
Each subcommittee, by its actions, has 
made a commendable record in bringing 
about substantial savings and increasing 
the efficiency of operations in the execu- 
tive braneh of the Government. Each 
subcommittee chairman, I am sure, will 
be happy to make available to any Mem- 
ber of the House a budget statement de- 
scribing the past year’s work, the projects 
which are currently under way, and the 
plans for operating for the remainder 
of this year, together with a financial 
statement indicating the purposes for 
which the money being requested will 

- be spent. 

In order that the record might be 
made clear, I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that each sub- 
committee budget has been approved by 
the members of the respective subcom- 
mittees. Each subcommittee budget, in 
turn, has been properly submitted to the 
membership of the full committee and 
has been unanimously approved by the 
full committee. 

In no way can this resolution be con- 
sidered an individual request for funds 
by each individual subcommittee. It is 
properly a request by the full Committee 
on Government Operations for the con- 
tinuing activities of its subcommittees. 

If the chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee had any objec- 
tion to these budgets, he did not voice 
it at the time the full committee voted 
on them. Nor, for that matter, did he 
object to the budgets when I discussed 
the advisability of having the chairman 
introduce the resolution. He merely in- 
dicated that he had no interest in han- 
dling the matter. 

It may be of further interest to the 
Members of the House to know that 
when these budgets were submitted to 
the House Administration Committee for 
action, the chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, to my knowledge, 
did not appear to make any statement 
either favoring or opposing the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Therefore, it appears strange that the 
chairman of the full committee, at this 
late hour, would want to voice for the 
first time his desire to change the pur- 
poses for which the subcommittees’ 
funds are to be used. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN], 
ranking majority member of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, has 
indicated, the issue before the House in 
its consideration of House Resolution 
468, is a simple one. 

This resolution provides funds to con- 
tinue the studies and investigations of 
three subcommittees of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on Mil- 
itary Operations; the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BEND ER] is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Accounts, and 
I am privileged to be chairman of the 
Subcommittee on International Opera- 
tions. 

Each of these subcommittees has been 
hard working, effective, and active. The 
budgets of these subcommittees were ap- 
proved in both 1953 and 1954 by unani- 
mous vote of the members of the sub- 
committee, majority and minority alike, 
and were approved unanimously without 
objection by the full committee meeting 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] who 
has raised objections today on the floor 
of the House which he did not see fit to 
bring up at the time the full committee 
voted on these budgets. 

While I have the floor at this time, I 
would like to develop a few facts in re- 
sponse to certain allegations that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
man] has raised from time to time on the 
fioor of the House, relating to the ac- 
tivities of the Subcommittee on Interna- 
tional Operations. 

The first allegation was made in a 
speech of March 15, 1954, reported on 
page 3352 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where the gentleman from Michigan is 
quoted as saying: 

More recently, to be specific, from Sep- 
tember 27, 1953, to October 24, 1953, a pe- 
riod of 24 days, a subcommittee headed by 
the chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. Brownson] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] took two Members 
of the staff and both Mr. BrRowNson and Mr. 
Mrabzn went on a 24-day trip around the 
world. They traveled from San Francisco 
to Honolulu, to Tokyo, to Korea, to Tokyo, 
to Manila, to Honolulu, to San Francisco, to 
Washington, D. C. The reported cost of that 
trip was $1,311.75. 

That, however, was not the total cost. 
That figure does not include the cost of 
transportation by Government plane. The 
figure given represents the per diem cost, not 
other costs. Had the trip been made by 
commercial airlines for a party of five, by 
chartered plane, the cost would have been in 
a DC-4 $51,514.75; in a DC-6, $79,301.75. 
Had the trip been made on a commercial 
plane, first-class reservation with berth, the 
transportation cost would have been $8,999. 
These figures, however, do not include costs 
of meals or lodgings away from the plane. 


This is not an argument with my 
chairman, I only wish to set the record 
straight. The facts are these: The Sub- 
committee on International Operations, 
including the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER], the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
Georce], and myself, as chairman, ac- 
companied by the staff director and the 
chief counsel of the subcommittee, to- 
gether with an escort officer from the 
Department of State, left the MATS In- 
ternational Terminal in Washington at 
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3:21 p. m. the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September 29, 1953, for a study of State 
Department and Information Service 
Operations in Japan and the rehabilita- 
tion activities in Korea for which $200 
million was specifically allocated un- 
der Public Law 207 at the request of the 
President. The total of United States 
contributions to Korean economic reha- 
bilitation over the 8 years following the 
end of World War II have added up to 
more than a billion dollars, exclusive of 
direct military assistance. 

The subcommittee did not visit Manila 
because of the tense political situation 
there at that time and did not go around 
the world. The subcommittee returned 
to Washington, D. C., at 2 a. m., the 
morning of Saturday, October 24. The 
total cost of the 24-day trip of the sub- 
committee, including all expenses of the 
three members, the two subcommittee 
staff members, and the State Depart- 
ment escort officer was $1,311.75. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 
with the consent of the chairman, chose 
to return from Tokyo by way of Europe 
and paid out of his own pocket the major 
of expense of that trip. 

At the subcommittee’s own request, it 
traveled under some of the most restric- 
tive orders ever issued by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for congressional com- 
mittee travel. Except for transporta- 
tion from Tokyo to Kyoto to Seoul and 
back to Tokyo where regularly scheduled 
runs were unavailable, the subcommittee 
traveled on regularly scheduled flights 
and on a “space available” basis. In 
other words, the plane was going to make 
the trip anyway on a regularly scheduled 
run carrying military and civilian per- 
sonnel and their dependents. Had the 
subcommittee members not used the 
seats available, they would probably have 
been empty. In almost every plane on 
which the subcommittee rode, there were 
a few empty seats remaining. 

At this point I cannot resist paying a 
well-deserved tribute to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. ST. 
Georce]. Her sportsmanship, unfailing 
sense of humor, and tact as she rode hour 
after hour on “bucket seat” airplanes of 
anything but the latest, fastest, and most 
comfortable type deserves a word of sin- 
cere tribute from those who were privi- 
leged to accompany her. As she said in 
her remarks of March 18: 

The subcommittee actually traveled in 
military transport planes that were on their 
regular flights and were filled with men and 
women of the Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents. We traveled with them and in 
the same manner, and it cost the Govern- 
ment no more to transport us than any en- 
listed man. The traveling was neither com- 
fortable nor luxurious. In fact, it can best 
be described as cheap and nasty. However, 
we would not have wanted to go any other 
way. We saw what our troops and their de- 
pendents have to put up with. We got to 
know them, and to admire their good nature 
and their indomitable sense of humor. 


I cannot help but chuckle when I read 
the suggestion by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] that had the 
trip been made on commercial plane, 
first-class reservation with berth, the 
transportation cost would have been 
$8,999. It amuses me because I can 
still see the members of the committee 
perched precariously on a hard canvas 
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stretcher over the heads of soldiers, 
sailors, civilians, and their crying chil- 
dren trying to snatch 3 hours of sleep 
before their turn came to give up these 
luxurious accommodations to the next in 
line. 

Throughout the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] one gathers the impression that he 
feels this trip was a duplication of the 
study made by the Bonner subcommit- 
tee during the 82d Congress. I join 
with him in his generous approval of the 
outstanding work done under the able 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bonner]; and I am 
sure I speak for the other members of 
my subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER], and the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Lantarr], who, 
with me, were privileged to work with 
Mr. Bonner on that round-the-world 
study when I join in the commendation. 

However, the field of the survey of the 
Bonner subcommittee was disposal of 
war surplus and the examination of 
warehousing, inventory levels, and sup- 
ply management of the Armed Forces. 
The jurisdiction on the International 
Operations Subcommittee, assigned to it 
by Mr. Horrman as chairman of the full 
committee, is almost exactly opposite. 
Our subcommittee is charged with the 
duty of studying the relationships be- 
tween the United States and the depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States 
and international organizations of which 
the United States is a memker with view 
to determining economy and efficiency. 
It is further charged with the duty of 
studying the operations of the State De- 
partment at all levels and the relation- 
ships between various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
the Department of State with view to de- 
termining economy and efficiency. The 
activities of this subcommittee are con- 
fined to the examination of all activities 
of the State Department and the over- 
seas activities of such other depart- 
ments—except military—executive agen- 
cies, and Government corporations as in- 
volve possible duplication of, or conflict 
with, State Department functions or 
which affect the relationship between the 
United States and international organi- 
zations of which the United States is a 
member. 

It would seem to me rather obvious 
that since the objectives of study of these 
two subcommittees were so widely di- 
vergent that no duplicate travel was 
involved. 

The figure of $1,311.75 does include the 
cost of all meals and lodgings away from 
the plane and represents the full charge 
against the Government for the subcom- 
mittee trip, including reimbursement in 
dollars of all counterpart funds used. 

On Monday, March 22, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], reiter- 
ated many of the charges which I have 
answered above. In addition, he added 
a new note when he said: 

It might also be suggested that this said 
committee is not investigating executive de- 
partments of a Democratic administration. 
It has been and it is investigating the exec- 
utive departments which are a part of, and 
which are controlled by the Eisenhower Re- 
publican administration. My thought al- 
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ways has been and still is that by and large 
a suggestion to the Republicans in high com- 
mand might possibly bring about any needed 
reform and that it was only where an obvious 
wrong practice, an obvious violation of the 
law, or a department rule or regulation was, 
to the harm of the people, being ignored that 
it became necessary for congressional com- 
mittees to correct either apparent or par- 
tially concealed faults by the executive agen- 
cies of its own political faith. 


If my chairman meant to imply any 
lack of loyalty to the Eisenhower admin- 
istration on my part, I can only suggest 
that I am willing to stand on my voting 
record on administration measures. If 
he meant to imply that the responsibility 
assigned to the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and by that com- 
mittee to our subcommittee should not 
be carried out by Republican members 
during a Republican administration, I 
can only say that to me economy and 
efficiency in Government have never been 
partisan objectives. Just as many loyal 
Democrats were of great assistance to 
the Truman administration and their 
country as they discovered and advo- 
cated sound principles of public admin- 
istration so I believe Republicans can 
face up to the same responsibility with- 
out embarrassing President Eisenhower, 
his Cabinet and his administration. 

To me, good government is still good 
Politics. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the resolution? 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is obliged 
to say that, by reason of a time-honored 
custom, the motion to recommit belongs 
to the minority party if they claim the 
privilege, and in this instance they have 
claimed it. Therefore, the Chair is con- 
strained to recognize the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, does not a motion to recommit 
with instructions take precedence over 
a straight motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. All mo- 
tions to recommit are on an equal foot- 
ing. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania moves to re- 
commit the resolution to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
onon to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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AUTHORIZING POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL TO IMPOUND CERTAIN 
MAIL 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 481, Rept. 
No. 1431), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of bill (H. R. 569) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to im- 
pound mail in certain cases. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


RESOLUTIONS FROM THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules have until midnight to- 
night to report on the bill S. 984 and the 
bill H. R. 7839. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. COOPER. Reserving the right to 
object, what are those bills? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. First, if it is 
granted, the rule on S. 984 will make pro- 
vision for judicial review of certain Tax 
Court decisions. 

The second would be on H. R. 7839, the 
Housing Act of 1954 from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I had un- 
derstood that the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee had requested an 
opportunity to be heard on that bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have talked 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. He said there were certain 
papers he would like an opportunity to 
read before the committee. There will be 
a hearing this afternoon and that re- 
quest will be granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. JoHNson of Colorado as a 
conferee on the bill H. R. 8224, an act 
to reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses, in place of Mr. GEORGE, of Georgia, 
excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 238) entitled “A joint 
resolution granting the status of perma- 
nent resident to certain aliens.” 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I raise a question of privilege of 
the House, and send to the Clerk’s desk 
a resolution (H. Res. 482). 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a com- 
mittee of five to ascertain the facts in con- 
nection with an article to which reference 
has just been made and (2) within 20 days 
report back to the House what, if any, action 
should be taken, 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, pending consideration of the 
resolution, I desire to state the grounds 
upon which the question of the privilege 
of the House arises and the precedents 
for such action. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the March 5, 1954, issue of 
the Washington Times-Herald there ap- 
peared an article by Victor Riesel, cap- 
tioned “Growing Power of Mobs.” A 
copy of the article is attached hereto, 
marked “Exhibit A,” and made a part 
hereof, and from it I quote: 


GROWING POWER OF Mons 


For the second time in 90 days the in- 
fluence of the country’s lawbreakers appar- 
ently has been greater than the influence of 
the country’s lawmakers. 

That is the flat charge of expert criminol- 
ogists who have been digging into the under- 
world for the Government—and now find 
themselves orphaned by an act of Congress. 

For the second time in 90 days a respon- 
sible chief counsel of a crimebusting con- 
gressional subcommittee has bluntly told me 
that the mobs appear to have enough in- 
fluence to reach into the House of Rep- 
resentatives to kill probes into labor rack- 
eteering. 

This latest charge came from Arthur Toll, 
chief counsel for the labor-racket subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee. The charge came as reports from 
field investigators told the mob terrorization 
of businessmen, honest union leaders, and 
rank-and-file members. 


The writer then described mob action 
which was protested by AFL labor lead- 
ers. Continuing his story, he wrote: 


So amid the bursting of bombs, the heay- 
ing of heavy bolts through store and restaur- 
ant windows, and amid an enormous system 
of shakedowns, the House of Representatives 
rejects the Bender subcommittee bid for 
$100,000 to dig into these rackets. This is 
not to say that all or even the majority of 
Congressmen who voted against financing the 
anticrime probe were reached by hometown 
politicos who were, in turn, reached by home- 
town “hoods.” 
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HIRED INVESTIGATOR 
But this is how Arthur Toll, Congressman 
BENDER’s chief counsel, sees it. This is how 
the embittered investigator put it to me. 


The writer then referred to a commit- 
tee staff, and then, quoting Toll, wrote: 

They are putting pressure on political cir- 
cles back home, to my definite knowledge, 
which was refiected in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when they threw out the $100,- 
000 appropriation. 


The quotations just read affect the 
honor, the integrity, and the dignity of 
the House. In substance, they charge 
that a substantial number of the Mem- 
bers of the House who, on February 25, 
last, voted in support of a resolution 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Barpen] to recommit 
House Resolution 419 to the Committee 
on House Administration, were (a) in- 
fluenced in the casting of their votes 
because mobsters “are putting pressure 
on political circles back home, to my 
definite knowledge, which was reflected 
in the House of Representatives when 
they threw out the $100,000 appropria- 
tion”; (b) were influenced to cast their 
votes against the resolution “by home- 
town politicos who were in turn reached 
by hometown hoods.” The article car- 
ries the further charge made by the 
chief counsel of the Bender subcom- 
mittee, Arthur Toll, (c) “that the mobs 
appear to have enough influence to 
reach into the House of Representatives 
to kill probes into labor racketeering.” 
The article further states (d) that “For 
the second time in 90 days the influence 
of the country’s lawbreakers apparently 
has been greater than the influence of 
the country’s lawmakers.” Then there 
is the further charge (e) that “expert 
criminologists who have been digging 
into the underworld for the Government 
now find themselves orphaned by an act 
of Congress’—a renewal of the false 
charge that the House was covering up 
for crooks and goons. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE AND PERSONAL 

PRIVILEGE 

Rule IX, House rules, section 661, 
page 318, provides: 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those 
affecting the rights of the House collectively, 
its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its 
proceedings; second, the rights, reputation, 
and conduct of Members, individually, in 
their representative capacity only; and shall 
have precedence of all other questions, ex- 
cept motions to adjourn. 


Please note that in the article by Vic- 
tor Riesel, published in the Washington 
Times-Herald on March 5, 1954, and a 
hundred or more papers throughout the 
country, Arthur Toll, chief counsel for 
Chairman BENDER, of the Public Ac- 
counts Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, is quoted as 
charging that the “mobs appear to have 
enough influence to reach into the House 
of Representatives to kill probes into 
labor racketeering,” and with further 
charging that the infiuence of law- 
breakers upon the Members of Congress 
was great enough to cause Members of 
Congress to reject an application for 
$100,000 to be used to expose racketeers 
and extortionists, and the same gentle- 
man is also quoted in the same article 
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as charging that Members of Congress 
who voted in favor of the Barden mo- 
tion to recommit a resolution which came 
from the Committee on House Admin- 
istration had been reached and influ- 
enced by “hometown politicos who were, 
in turn, reached by hometown hoods” 
to vote in favor of such recommittal 
motion. 

Those quotations carry the charge di- 
rectly and by implication that Members 
of Congress voted as they did on the 
occasion referred to because of the pres- 
sure put upon them by “hoods”—mean- 
ing gangsters—and “hometown politi- 
cos”—meaning persons of influence in 
the Congressman’s district who did not 
have the good of the country at heart, 
who were selfishly seeking to kill pro- 
posed remedial legislation. Those state- 
ments and others in the same article 
charge—if the language means anything 
at all—that Members of the House who 
voted in favor of recommittal, and the 
House itself—because the motion to re- 
commit was adopted, lacked integrity, 
were dishonest and corrupt, in that they 
had yielded their own judgment, voted 
under pressure for harmful legislation, 
because they were influenced by mob 
leaders, that is, hometown hoods, and 
by corrupt individuals who exerted pres- 
sure to kill legislation which was de- 
Cra to lead to the exposure of crimi- 
nals. 

The argument that the artiele quoted 
does not raise a question of a privilege 
of the House and personal privilege of 
Members who voted in the affirmative 
on the motion to recommit, because it is 
only an expression of opinion, is un- 
sound, for the reasons that the language 
of the charge is direct and admits of no 
construction other than the one that 
Members of Congress, instead of exercis- 
ing their own judgment, yielded to cor- 
rupt pressure and were influenced by 
that pressure in casting their votes. 

The argument that the article does not 
justify the granting of personal privilege 
to a Member who voted in the affirmative 
is without merit, because it directly 
charges that in casting their vote Mem- 
bers did yield to corrupt pressure, and 
the precedents are to the effect that to 
justify the granting of either the privi- 
lege of the House or the question of per- 
sonal privilege it is not necessary to 
identify the Member by name, but that 
if by the surrounding circumstances he 
can be identified, any Member so iden- 
tified may raise the question of personal 
privilege. 

The broad charge that the Members of 
the House, or at least some of them, 
voted contrary to their convictions and 
because they were influenced by hoods, 
is a direct charge that the House lacks 
integrity, and that at least some of those 
who voted to recommit lack integrity in 
their representative capacity. 

It should be noted that this article not 
only makes charges in behalf of the 
writer, but that in substantiation of 
those charges it gives direct quotes from 
an individual described as the chief 
counsel of a subcommittee of the House. 
It should also be kept in mind that the 
motion to recommit was on a resolution, 
House Resolution 419, which, as amend- 
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ed by the Committee on House Admini- 
stration, reads as follows: 


That the further expenses of conducting 
the studies and investigations authorized by 
clause 8 of rule XI of the Rules of the House 
and House Resolution 150, as amended by 
House Resolution 339, 83d Congress, incurred 
by the Public Accounts Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, not 
to exceed $100,000 additional, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such subcommittee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


Please note that that resolution, what- 
ever the discussion on the floor may have 
been, was an application by the Public 
Accounts Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations for 
$100,000, and did not in any way refer 
to an investigation of either racketeer- 
ing or extortion. 

Permit a few words as to the prece- 
dents. 

PREVIOUS SPEAKERS HAVE HELD— 


Hinds’ Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, volume 3: 


2538. The statement by a Member that a 
certain thing “is rumored" is sufficient basis 
for raising a question of privilege. 

2694. A newspaper charge that 4 Member 
had been influenced in his action as a Rep- 
resentative by the Speaker was held to in- 
volve a question of privilege. 

2701. A newspaper charge that a Member 
of the House has been influenced by Execu- 
tive patronage was submitted as privileged, 
but the House declined to investigate. 

A contention that common fame was suf- 
ficient basis for the House to entertain a 
proposition relating to its privileges. 

2703. A newspaper article charging certain 
Members by name with conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government was presented as a 
matter of privilege. 

2709. A newspaper allegation that a certain 
number of Representatives, whose names 
were not given, had entered into a corrupt 
speculation was held to involve a question of 
privilege. 

2710. A general charge of violation of law 
by Members, although not specifying the of- 
fense as within the existing term of service, 
was held to present a question of privilege. 


Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, volume 6: 


398. Discussion of the power of the House 
to punish persons other than Members for 
offenses affecting the dignity, orderly pro- 
cedure, or integrity of the House. 

563. The statement in a telegram, pub- 
lished in a newspaper, that a resolution in- 
troduced by a Member was “a tissue of mis- 
representation” was held to involve a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

576. Charges published as newspaper ad- 
vertising that Bad bills pass without read- 
ing” and “Steals are attempted” were held 
so to reflect upon the integrity of the pro- 
ceeding of the House as to support a question 
of privilege. 

580. A resolution charging conspiracy to 
influence Members of Congress improperly 
was considered as a matter of privilege. 

582. A resolution charging that a Member's 
action in his Representative capacity had 
been influenced by support received in his 
election to the House was presented as 
a question of privilege. 

603. Charges that a Member serves inter- 
ests conflicting with his official duties involve 
a question of privilege. 

607. Aspersions upon a Member unnamed 
may be made the basis of a question of priv- 
Uege if it is obvious to whom application was 
intended. 
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613. Newspaper charges impugning the 
veracity of a Member in statements made 
on the floor support a question of privilege. 

616. Although a newspaper article refiect- 
ing on a Member may not mention him by 
name, yet if from the implication the iden- 
tity of the Member referred to is unmis- 
takable it is sufficient to warrant recognition 
on & question of privilege. 

617. It is not essential that a newspaper 
editorial mention a Member's name in order 
to present a question of privilege and it is 
sufficient if the reference is accurate enough 
to identify him. 

Statements impugning motives prompting 
Members in the discharge of their official 
duties sustain a question of personal 
privilege. 

619. Newspaper charges attributing to a 
Member dishonorable action in connection 
with matters not related to his official duties 
were held to sustain a question of personal 
privilege. 

621. A newspaper reference to “rascally 
leadership” as attributed to a Member was 
held to justify recognition on a question of 
personal privilege. 


Cannon’s Precedents of the House of 
Representatives, volume 8: 


2216. Statements in published hearings of 
a committee attributing unworthy motives 
to a Member for acts in representative ca- 
pacity give rise to a question of privilege 
even though not noted at the time nor re- 
ported by the committee. 

2479 (see p. 204). Reference in a newspaper 
article to a Member as a “congressional 
slacker” was held to present a question of 
personal privilege. 

3495. Intimation that Members were in- 
fluenced by mercenary considerations in the 
exercise of their official duties was held to 
give rise to a question of privilege. 


Cannon's Precedents, volume 7, 1936, 
section 911, pages 76 and 77: 


911. On January 3, 1917. a Calendar 
Wednesday, Mr. Willlam R. Wood, of In- 
diana, rising to a question of privilege, offered 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
gave to the public a statement which appears 
in the daily newspapers under date of De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1916, in which he says, 
amongst other things, that ‘If it was actually 
believed in Washington there was to be a real 
investigation of last week’s leak, there would 
not be a quorum in either the Senate or 
House next Monday, and a shifting of bank 
accounts similar to those in the good old 
sugar-investigation days,’ and in another 
statement, which appears in the daily press 
of December 31, 1916, he says, ‘The good old 
Capitol has been wallowing in Wall Street 
leak grafts for 40 years, wallowing hale and 
hearty’; and 

“Whereas the statements of the aforesaid 
Thomas W. Lawson, and each of them, affect 
the dignity of this House and the integrity of 
its proceedings and the honesty of its Mem- 
bers: 


“Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a 
select committee of five Members of the 
House and that such committee be instructed 
to inquire into the charges made by the 
aforesaid Thomas W. Lawson, and for such 
purposes it shall have the power to send for 
persons and papers and enforce their appear- 
ance before said committee, and to admin- 
ister oaths, and shall have the right to make 
report at any time.” 

Mr. Finis J. Garrett, of Tennessee, made 
the point of order that the resolution was 
not in order on Wednesday. 

The Speaker overruled the point of order 
and recognized Mr. Wood to move disposition 
of the resolution. 


464th Cong., 2d sess., RECORD, p. 807. 
Champ Clark, of Missouri, Speaker. 
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Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this resolution on the question of 
privilege of the House comes up subse- 
quent to the vote on the motion to re- 
commit House Resolution 468 when prop- 
erly it should have come first. Unfortu- 
nately, when I raised the question several 
days ago, I was advised that my state- 
ment did not raise a question of privilege 
of the House. But, of course, we are all 
entitled to change our minds, and I am 
glad to know that it does raise such 
question. It would be strange indeed 
to permit such a charge to stand unan- 
swered by the House. 

Now, the question grows out of—and I 
will endeavor to get along without the 
hour, probably 20 minutes—an article 
which was published, as stated, on March 
5th last in some 100 newspapers of the 
country. That article will be printed at 
the close of my remarks as exhibit A. 

Permit me to call attention to some of 
the statements. They raise a question 
on which the House should pass. 

There are precedents which have been 
cited where the House has acted in 
years gone by. This article is captioned 
“Growing Power of Mobs.” I quote: 

For the second time in 90 days the influ- 
ence of the country’s lawbreakers apparent- 
ly has been greater than the influence of 
the country’s lawmakers. 


Do you sense that? The lawbreakers 
have more influence than the lawmakers, 
That means the Congress. 

That's the flat charge of expert criminolo- 
gists who have been digging into the under- 
world for the Government—and now find 
themselves orphaned by an act of Congress. 

For the second time in 90 days a responsi- 
ble chief counsel of a crime-busting con- 
gressional subcommittee— 


Of the House Government Operations 
Committee— 
has bluntly told me that the mobs appear to 
have enough influence to reach into the 
House of Representatives to kill probes into 
labor racketeering. 


That means influencing our votes here. 

This latest charge came from Arthur Toll, 
chief counsel for the labor-racket subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations 
Committee. The charge came as reports 
from field investigators told of the mob ter- 
rorization of businessmen, honest union 
leaders, and rank-and-file members. 


So far as I know, the chairman of 
that subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER], who is responsible 
for the statements of his chief counsel, 
Arthur Toll, has never repudiated that 
charge, made any excuse or apology for 
it; nor has he ever, so far as I know, at- 
tempted to justify it, as I now challenge 
him to do or admit its falsity. The rest 
of the statement I shall print; it is along 
the same line. 

I do not care particularly whether 
anybody stays and listens, but I intend 
to get this off my chest. 

Under the rules, you cannot refer to 
the people in the gallery, but there are a 
lot of visitors in Washington. So permit 
me to continue uninterrupted. 

I realize that the papers will not print 
anything that is not along the leftwing 
line. I noticed in yesterday’s paper, and 
again this morning's, the Michigan State 
central committee chairman—and I call 
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this to the attention of my distinguished 
friend from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG], 
who sits just in front of me—said in his 
conference out in Oklahoma, where they 
are trying to lay plans to elect more Re- 
publican Congressmen to the next Con- 
gress—that they did not want a certain 
individual from Wisconsin speaking in 
Michigan. This is a little outside of my 
talk, perhaps, but I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I wrote him a letter this 
morning, as well as the other Congress- 
men from Michigan, the Republicans, 
asking them to help me set off the 
Fourth Congressional District in some 
way so that I could ask that gentleman 
from Wisconsin to speak over in my dis- 
trict, because my people want to hear 
him. If you will help me along that 
line, I will certainly appreciate it. I be- 
seech your aid. Notwithstanding the 
position of the Republican State central 
committee chairman, some folks still 
want to hear Joe. I do not mean “Good 
Old Joe,” the one Harry Truman called 
“Good Old Joe”; I do not mean that Joe. 
I mean another Joe; and you know who 
Imean. My people want to hear him— 
they want both sides of the issue. 

The purpose here—and I shall put this 
in the Recorp and cut this talk short, 
and if any of the Members are interested, 
they can read it—the purpose I had in 
speaking earlier was to announce that 
I was offering a motion to recommit. I 
shall read that motion to recommit. It 
is that this resolution be recommitted 
to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith to the House, with the 
following amendment: 

Strike out all after the comma following 
the word “Congress” in the fourth line, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“incurred in connection with studies and 
investigations, including hearings and the 
filing of reports, in connection with extor- 
tion, racketeering, violations of the Anti- 
Racketeering Act of 1934, as amended, by 
the Public Accounts Subcommittee of such 
Committee, not to exceed $52,000 additional, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by said 
subcommittee, signed by the chairman 
thereof.” 


That would be Mr. BENDER. He would 
have the money and he could sign the 
vouchers and do just as he pleased. 

But apparently the leadership from 
the scurrying around I saw did not want 
a vote on the real issue. 

Very adroitly, notwithstanding that 
these charges have been made time and 
time again, that the House denied funds 
to investigate racketeering—very ad- 
roitly and successfully, along comes a 
motion from the other side to recommit 
generally, and giving $155,000 to these 
three subcommittees which have already 
prior to today, been given $195,425. To- 
day they were given an additional $155,- 
000—a total of $350,425. 

I am glad that the economy-minded 
gentlemen over here, I am so happy that 
they went along with that economy 
move in connection with their own activ- 
ities as members of the subcommittees. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Daw- 
son] told about a committee that he sent 
abroad. I suppose he was referring to 
the Bonner subcommittee. They did a 
magnificent job. There is no question 
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about it. So far as I have ever been able 
to learn, no one has ever criticized that 
subcommittee for that trip, nor the re- 
ports that they filed. He sent two other 
subcommittees abroad. One went East 
and one went West. Neither ever filed 
a report that was adopted by the House— 
ever filed a report that was adopted by 
the committee. 

Two of those gentlemen who were on 
that trip of the Bonner subcommittee, 
which spent 42 days on a trip around the 
world—they went again this year for 24 
days; a total of 66 days abroad at the 
taxpayers’ expense; whether they will go 
again with this $155,000, I do not know; 
I do not care. That is their business. 
But should they talk about economy and 
then get their experience abroad on 
tax dollars? 

The gentlemen here have heard me 
say several times that if we want to bal- 
ance the budget, if we want to lessen the 
tax burden, all we have to do is to cut 
expenditures. In fact, I think, from 
what I have seen since I have been 
around, all we need to do to balance the 
budget is to cut out unnecessary and 
wasteful expenses of the administration 
and of the Congress itself; maybe my 
own as committee chairman. But I get 
no help from subcommittee chairmen. 
I have urged that we cut out some of the 
things that we do here that have to do 
with this deficit. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dawson] has been one of 
my severest critics, because I would not 
pay committee members’ staffs more 
money. Am I right? The gentleman 
nods his head yes. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. I do think 
that staff members should be adequately 
paid, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. So do I; 
and I might say by way of confession but 
not of avoidance that I think maybe we 
are paying some of them more than we 
should; but still we have not paid the 
staff members, those who are doing the 
actual work in some of our committees, 
up to where they would be on a compara- 
tive basis with downtown Federal em- 
ployees. 

Now, back to this false charge, and 
then I will cut it short. 

The point is this: We were charged by 
the counsel of the Bender subcommittee, 
the House was charged by that gentle- 
man with voting as it did because of the 
influence of goon squads in our local 
communities. I repeat, that charge was 
false. If the House wanted to evade an- 
swering that charge on its merits by vot- 
ing down the motion to recommit, by 
refusing to give me an opportunity to 
offer a resolution authorizing the inves- 
tigation into racketeering, that is all 
right with me. My position is clear. 

At no time can it be honestly and 
truthfully said that I have ever faltered 
for one instant, in one word, or in one 
act, in showing evidence of being willing 
to go ahead and complete the job on 
which we started. 

It was my privilege to appoint a three- 
man subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, which, acting 
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harmoniously and in conjunction with a 
similar subcommittee appointed at my 
request by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, held 
hearings in Detroit in June; in Kansas 
City in June and July—hearings which, 
in Kansas City alone, restored jobs to 
more than 25,000 workers; gave protec- 
tion to locals of the A. F. of L.; resulted 
in indictments in both Kansas City and 
Detroit. 

Then, as a member of a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, hearings in Detroit in No- 
vember, based upon information ob- 
tained and made available by staff mem- 
bers employed and directed by me, re- 
sulted in the disclosure of unconscion- 
able extortion and racketeering in that 
city. If the testimony developed at those 
hearings is adequately followed up, I 
have not the slightest doubt but that in- 
dictments and convictions will result. 

No complaint has ever been made by 
any member of the House Committee on 
Government Operations that those hear- 
ings, as instigated by me, resulted in the 
needless expenditure of a single dollar; 
that there was the slightest impropriety 
in the manner in which they were con- 
ducted. Nor was any fault ever found 
with the result of those hearings. 

Nevertheless, members of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, who have 
now had made available to them $350,- 
425, voted to kill the investigations which 
I was conducting and which were holding 
up to public view the conspiracy which 
was extorting millions of dollars from in- 
nocent people. 

Members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations killed the committee 
which was doing a good job; which would 
have completed its work, insofar as this 
Congress is concerned, with the money it 
had on hand, and gave the job to the 
gentleman from Ohio, who is a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator from that State. 

That gentleman's chief counsel has al- 
ready, if he was correctly quoted, and, so 
far there has been no contention that he 
was not, charged the House with a lack of 
integrity, and the subcommittee chair- 
man himself instigated a procedure in 
connection with the hearings which were 
scheduled for Friday, last, in Minne- 
apolis, which cannot be successfully 
maintained. 

As an ex officio member of the Bender 
subcommittee, I shall do my utmost to 
see that the subcommittee conducts it- 
self within the law; that it does a 
thorough job. 

With that I leave it. I ask for a vote 
on this resolution, which authorizes the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of five 
to report within 20 days, to do what? 
To take a look at the article, perhaps 
call in the counsel who made the false 
statement and charge and then deter- 
mine whether it is meet and fit that a 
subcommittee or a committee counsel 
shall in the press charge that the House 
acted because of the influence of rack- 
eteers. If we do not resent false 
charges as to the integrity of the House 
we should not complain if the people 
fail to respect the Congress. 

We should at least have the courage 
to deny obviously false charges which 
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reflect upon the integrity of the House 
as a whole when made by a committee 
employee without rebuke by his superior. 
EXHIBIT A 
Washington Times-Herald of 
March 5, 1954] 
Growinc Power or Moss 
(By Victor Riesel) 


For the second time in 90 days the influ- 
ence of the country's law breakers apparent- 
ly has been greater than the influence of 
the country’s law makers. 

That’s the flat charge of expert criminolo- 
gists who have been digging into the under- 
world for the Government—and now find 
themselves orphaned by an act of Congress 

For the second time in 90 days a responsi- 
ble chief counsel of a crime-busting con- 
gressional subcommittee has bluntly told me 
that the mobs appear to have enough in- 
fiuence to reach into the House of Repre- 
sentatives to kill probes into labor racket- 
eering. 

This latest charge came from Arthur Toll, 
chief counsel for the labor racket subcom- 
mittee of the House Government Operations 
committee. The charge came as reports from 
field investigators told the mob terrization 
of businessmen, honest union leaders and 
rank-and-file members. 


ATTACKED BY MAFIA 


This charge was made only a few minutes 
after I sat in on a conference of AFL leaders 
who themselves are under attack by a Mafia 
mob with incredible power in some parts of 
Pennsylvania. These AFL labor leaders are 
disturbed and are pl to fight back 
against a mob which only two weeks ago 
threw stench bombs of such modern design 
into a shop that it is no longer a question 
of just discarding the damaged dresses. The 
stench is so powerful it has impregnated the 
machinery—and after 2 weeks it is still 
clinging so adhesively that the problem now 
is how to use the building again. 

The bomb was thrown into a shop owned 
by Abe Glassberg, a garment manufacturer 
and an official of the Pennsylvania Dress 
Producers Association, which the mob syndi- 
cate would like to take over. The shop is 
in Hazelton. And only the other day another 
plant was bombed in Scranton. 

So amid the bursting of bombs, the heavy- 
ing of heavy bolts through store and res- 
taurant windows and amid an enormous sys- 
tem of shakedowns, the House of Represen- 
tatives rejects the Bender subcommittee bid 
for $100,000 to dig into these rackets. This 
is not to say that all or even the majority 
of the Congressmen who voted against fi- 
nancing the anticrime probe were reached 
by hometown politicos who were, in turn, 
reached by hometown hoods. 


HIRED INVESTIGATOR 


But this is how Arthur Toll, Congress- 

man BENDER’s chief counsel, sees it. This is 
how the embittered investigator put it to 
me: 
“I feel that the fact that we hired Downey 
Rice and an extremely competent and exper- 
ienced staff of investigators who exposed the 
national racket syndicates when they were 
with Senators KEFAUVER, LYNDON JOHNSON 
and the late Charles Tobey, caused the mob- 
sters to know we mean business, 

“They are putting pressure on political 
circles back home, to my definite knowledge, 
which was reflected in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when they threw out the $100,000 
appropriation, 

“We are not stopping. We are using what 
little money we have to proceed as planned 
to hold hearings so that we can graphically 
illustrate to the Members of Congress that 
there are very serious problems in this field. 

“There are no indications that any other 
committee of Congress plans to go into the 
field of labor rackets and terror, The House 


[From the 
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Labor Committee is going into the field of 

union welfare funds, but they are not con- 

cerning themselves with other aspects of 

labor racketeering. We feel that this field 

is certainly big enough for both committees.” 
THEY WILL CONTINUE 

“I want to say definitely that a prelimi- 
nary survey by our staff has already shown 
many instances of racketeering. 

“Our experts are impressed with the fact 
that it is simply our duty to continue. We 
will so long as we have any funds.” 

The staff Toll referred to includes Fred 
Plant, the ex-FBI agent who conducted 
virtually all the questioning of Whittaker 
Chambers which resulted in terrific knowl- 
edge of Alger Hiss’ spy ring. Chambers once 
called Plant a “walking archive on Russian 
espionage,” so competent an investigator 
is he, 

The other probers include men who cracked 
the North African military base scandal, ex- 
posed the gambling rings around Army 
camps, and threw the spotlight on the crime- 
infested waterfronts. 

Let them loose—but don't cut them loose. 
Who's terrorizing who these days? 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for recognition on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is of course within 
the rules in offering this resolution. I 
do not know whether he discussed the 
matter with anyone else or not, but cer- 
tainly he did not discuss it with me 
because the first information I had of it 
was the offering of the resolution here 
just now. 

I have tried as best I could to deter- 
mine what course should be taken. Of 
course we all realize that by and large 
the appointment of special committees 
has been frowned upon in many quar- 
ters. As near as I can determine and 
after some consultation as best I could 
with other persons of responsibility here 
in the House of Representatives, it oc- 
curs to me that this resolution might 
more properly be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am quite 
certain that committee could make 
whatever investigation is necessary and 
make whatever determination should be 
made about it, and moreover so conduct 
itself as to do substantial justice in the 
circumstances. So, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to move that this resolution 
be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection to that just 
as long as you go into it, and look into 
it. I do not care who does it. I am not 
looking for a job. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from In- 
diana, 

The motion was agreed to, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


THE LATE MRS. CORDELL HULL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that I speak the sentiments of all 
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of my colleagues when I express my re- 
gret in the recent death of Mrs. Cordell 
Hull, the wife of our distinguished for- 
ber Secretary of State, and that all my 
colleagues join with me in extending to 
that great American and outstanding 
statesman, Cordell Hull, our profound 
sympathy in his great loss and sorrow. 

Mrs. Cordell Hull was highly respected 
by everyone. Her love and devotion to 
her great husband was known every- 
where and constituted an inspiration for 
all others to follow. From the time of 
their marriage on November 24, 1917, 
Mrs. Hull has been an outstanding ex- 
ample of an ideal wife and a fine lady. 
She dedicated her entire life to looking 
after the well-being of her distinguished 
husband. She was his constant com- 
panion throughout the years; watching 
over his health and his person and 
guarding and directing him well. As 
the Washington Post well said in an edi- 
torial that appeared in its issue of March 
28, 1954: 


For 37 years, until her death Friday, Rose 
Frances Hull merged her own life in the life 
of her distinguished husband, Secretary of 
State throughout the turbulent first decade 
of the Roosevelt administration. No public 
man has had, or could have had a more de- 
voted helpmeet. Only Cordell Hull himself 
can know how much she was the source of 
his strength and the sharer of his burdens. 
But a Nation grateful for the services he has 
rendered to it will share his sorrow in a loss 
which must seem to take away a vital ele- 
ment of his own life. 


There is no question but what a Na- 
tion that admired her keenly regrets her 
passing. 

To my dear friend, former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, I extend the pro- 
found sympathy of Mrs. McCormack and 
myself in his great loss and sorrow. 


[From the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald of March 28, 1954] 


Mrs. CORDELL HULL 


For 37 years, until her death Friday, Rose 
Frances Hull merged her own life in the life 
of her distinguished husband, Secretary of 
State throughout the turbulent first decade 
of the Roosevelt administration. No public 
man has had, or could have had, a more 
devoted helpmeet. Only Cordell Hull him- 
self can know how much she was the source 
of his strength and the sharer of his burdens, 
But a Nation grateful for the services he has 
rendered to it will share his sorrow in a loss 
which must seem to take away a vital ele- 
ment of his own life. 

Mrs. Hull was almost always with her hus- 
band when he made his diplomatic jour- 
neys—and no Secretary of State before him 
had ever traveled so widely. She assumed 
a major portion of his diplomatic duties 
when they were at home—the formal calls, 
the attendance at receptions, teas and nu- 
merous official functions. She was beloved 
by the ladies of the press, a faithful atten- 
dant at press luncheons and a generous help- 
er to those in search of a story or a touch 
of colorful, corroborative detail. 

When Mr. Hull retired in 1944, she claimed 
him for her exclusive own, helping him with 
his mail, caring for his health, cherishing 
the privacy that came as a reward for long 
years of public life. It was commonly be- 
lieved that Mrs. Hull imposed a veto upon 
consideration of her husband for the Presi- 
dency in 1940. “My husband isn’t even a 


prospective candidate,” she declared vehe- 
mently. She wanted the autumn of his life to 
be spent in peace. It must be a solace to 
Cordell Hull that they spent it together. 
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I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, Cordell 
Hull was a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives when I first came here. I 
lived in the same hotel that he did for 
3% years. His charming lady before 
he married her, also lived there. So I 
watched their beautiful courtship. She 
was one of the most charming and lady- 
like women it has ever been my privilege 
to know. She had those rare elements 
of loyalty to people and to causes. As 
has just been said by my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], she dedicated 
more than one-third of a century of her 
life to being a loyal and wonderful help- 
mate. May I take this occasion to say 
also that in Cordell Hull, I think the 
people of America have had one of the 
greatest statesmen in all the history of 
this country of ours. He has left his 
mark and when he goes, there will go 
one of the men who has been of the 
greatest service to his day and genera- 
tion and to generations to come, as any 
man who has ever lived under our flag. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Cooper). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join with our distinguished minority 
leader and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts in expressing very sincere and 
genuine regret at the passing of Mrs. 
Cordell Hull. 

On behalf of the entire Tennessee 
delegation, I wish to state it was indeed 
a great shock that we heard of the pass- 
ing of this most charming and gracious 
lady. 

It was my privilege to serve one term 
with Mr. Hull in the House before he 
went to the Senate, and to enjoy a very 
warm and close friendship with both Mr. 
and Mrs. Hull for many years. 

I join in the statement made here that 
Hon. Cordell Hull stands out in bold 
relief as one of the greatest statesmen 
of this country and the world in all time. 
I am sure I voice the true sentiment and 
feeling of all of his friends here, as well 
as all of the people of Tennessee and the 
Nation, and many throughout the world, 
when we convey to him our sincere sym- 
pathy in this time of his greatest be- 
reavement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include as a 
part of my remarks an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly shocked to learn of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Cordell Hull. The Nation, 
and especially the people of Tennessee, 
are deeply grieved over her passing. 
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As the beloved wife of the great Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
she was known and admired throughout 
the world. Mrs. Hull had a place that 
can never be filled in the hearts of all 
Tennesseans. She was always gracious, 
kind, and considerate, and possessed all 
the finer qualities so greatly admired by 
everyone. 

Our deepest sympathy goes out to Sec- 
retary Hull in the great loss he has 
sustained. 1 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of Mrs. Cordell Hull 
brings a particular sense of loss to Mrs. 
Thompson and me. The Hulls have been 
our neighbors for a number of years, and 
we have been blessed with many oppor- 
tunities to sit and visit with this delight- 
ful and inspiring couple. 

Our acquaintance goes back to 1933 
when Mrs. Thompson was a very young 
Congressman’s wife undertaking her of- 
ficial calls. Among the first of them was 
upon the wife of the distinguished Sec- 
retary of State. Instead of merely being 
permitted to drop cards, she found her- 
self invited in to meet Mrs. Hull and 
various other ladies who also were call- 
ing. Mrs. Hull was so gracious to her, 
so interested in her desire to pay her 
calls and otherwise be helpful to her hus- 
band, and so generous in her desire to 
be helpful, that Mrs. Thompson left the 
Hull home with an encouragement and 
inspiration that has remained with her 
until now. 

We have seen at close hand how Mrs. 
Hull watched over the Secretary, gently 
but firmly regulating his callers, sparing 
his strength, and conserving his time 
and energy. 

Cordell Hull may well go down in his- 
tory as the greatest American of our 
day. Certainly those who have known 
them both will agree that he could only 
have attained his greatness with Mrs. 
Hull by his side. 

We join with other Members of the 
House and close friends in extending our 
sincere sympathy to Mr. Hull. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with others of my colleagues in extend- 
ing our consolation at this time to our 
former Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
on the death of his beloved wife. 

It was my great pleasure to have 
known Mr. Hull very well in the course 
of my duties as former chairman of the 
State Department Appropriation Sub- 
committee. I well recall how, in the so- 
cial functions he undertook, the delicate 
hand of Mrs. Hull was always so pleas- 
antly evident. 

My prayers are with him in this mo- 
ment of sorrow and for the happy repose 
of her soul. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day last a great and gracious lady was 
laid to rest in a crypt of the National 
Cathedral, an honor in death reserved 
for the Nation’s most distinguished. 
The simple ceremony of solemn dignity 
brought to a closing the unique life of 
selfless service and devotion which Mrs. 
Cordell Hull rendered to the Nation and 
the world in her role as helpmeet and 
inspiration of one of our greatest 
Americans. 

Next to the devoted members of her 
own eminent family of Virginians, I 
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would say that Mrs. Rose Frances Witz 
Hull is mourned most deeply by the citi- 
zens of the Fourth District of Tennessee 
and the State of Tennessee to whom she 
was best known and by whom she was 
loved and admired from the day upon 
which she became the bride of the 
statesman who was destined later to show 
the way to a free and peaceful world. 

But the passing of Mrs. Hull has like- 
wise brought sadness and a deep feeling 
of loss to crowned heads and statesmen 
throughout the world, personages who 
knew her and came within the orbit of 
her gifted and charming individuality. 

In the truest and highest sense and 
meaning, Mrs. Hull exemplified the es- 
pecial connotations associated with 
“wife, helpmeet, companion, inspira- 
tion.” 

From the day of her marriage to 
Cordell Hull, she cxerted to the utmost 
her fine intelligence, graciousness, inter- 
est, and warmth of personality to be- 
come a buffer for her rising husband 
and as a protection for him in order that 
the resources of his great mind and un- 
selfish aspirations not be dissipated in 
unimportant labors. 

And yet, at all times her heart and his 
were freely open to those from all walks 
and stations of life who through friend- 
ship, sentimental ties or common pur- 
pose and interest sought the company 
of Judge Cordell Hull. 

Rose Frances Witz Hull was born, 1 
of 8 children, in Staunton, Va.—where 
she died—on September 8, 1874. She 
was educated at Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary, now Mary Baldwin College, in 
Staunton, and from her alma mater in 
1939 she received the only public acco- 
lade which she accepted of the many 
which were proffered her—the Algernon 
Sidney Sullivan Award for distinguished 
citizenship. 

She and Mr. Hull were married on 
November 24, 1917, and during the re- 
mainder of his tenure of his service as 
Congressman and Senator they jour- 
neyed to Tennessee for the annual con- 
gressional recesses and lived among 
friends who loved them most. 

Among the people of Tennessee, as 
among the illustrious personages of high 
Government stations of ours and other 
nations, Mrs. Hull was esteemed and be- 
loved. Mrs. Hull was ever, in Washing- 
ton, Tennessee or distant capitals of the 
world, an individual of complete natural- 
ness and versatility, of innate warmth 
and sympathy. 

In the years when Cordell Hull was 
serving his Nation as Secretary of State, 
her watchful care and protection were 
even more pronounced and through her 
care she conserved the energies and 
dynamic enterprise of this world states- 
man. When retirement for health was 
demanded of Mr. Hull, she accompanied 
him into the seclusion which was dic- 
tated by his declining health, and in 
her unselfish devotion continued to meet 
the exigencies of life and duty. 

The great former Secretary of State, 
in his winter years, has been deprived 
of the companion and helpmeet of his 
heart and life and to him the deep and 
sincere sympathy of all is freely ex- 
tended. May the inspiration which she 
gave him, the loving companionship 
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which existed between them, form 
cherished memories which will comfort 
Tennessee’s most distinguished living 
and beloved son, Judge Cordell Hull. 


CERTAIN PETITIONS FROM MAINE 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that under clause 1, 
rule 22, certain petitions from my dis- 
trict may be laid on the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. KEAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 40 min- 
utes on Wednesday next, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 15 minutes, following the legislative 
business of the day and any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 25 min- 
utes on tomorrow, Tuesday, following 
the legislative business of the day and 
any other special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

Mr. POWELL (at the request of Mr. 
FRIEDEL) was granted permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on March 
31, following the legislative business of 
the day and any other special orders 
heretofore entered. 


DEATH PENALTY ASKED FOR ACTS 
OF VIOLENCE AGAINST BRANCHES 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
acts of violence directed toward Govern- 
ment or a branch of the Government as 
such by terrorists or anarchists consti- 
tute more serious offenses than crimes of 
violence directed toward individuals. 

An attack with a deadly weapon made 
at the seat of government upon the chief 
officers of our three departments which 
has for its purpose the hindering, im- 
peding, or obstructing the transaction of 
the business of Government, or in- 
tended to intimidate such officer in the 
performance of his official duties, should 
be punishable by death or by imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the judge 
trying the case. The law should provide, 
I think, that the court should have the 
authority to impose a death sentence 
if the offense, in the judgment of the 
court trying the case, is of such serious 
nature as to merit a death sentence, even 
though no loss of life resulted from 
such attack. 

When the attack by the so-called 
Puerto Rican Nationalists was made 
upon the House of Representatives on 
March 1, I inquired to find out what 
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laws are on our statute books to pro- 
tect the chief officials of our three 
departments of Government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, from such at- 
tacks as the one perpetrated. I learned 
that we have no statute to cover such 
an offense other than the laws dealing 
with various grades of assault perpe- 
trated upon individuals. 

By its very nature, an attack upon one 
of our departments of Government is a 
most heinous and serious offense. Even 
though the death penalty might never 
be invoked in such a case, I feel that a 
law on our statute books authorizing the 
death penalty in the discretion of the 
courts might itself have a deterring ef- 
fect upon any person who might in the 
future contemplate such an attack upon 
one of our departments of Government. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
bill which provides that any person who 
attacks the President of the United 
States with a deadly weapon anywhere, 
or whoever attacks the Chief Justice of 
the United States, an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, a Senator, or a Rep- 
resentative, with a deadly weapon in the 
District of Columbia, for the purpose of 
hindering, impeding, or obstructing the 
transaction of the business of the Gov- 
ernment, or for the purpose of intimi- 
dating any such official in the perform- 
ance of his official duties, may be sen- 
tenced to death or imprisonment for 
life or for any term of years. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency have until midnight to- 
night to file a minority report on the 
housing bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today and tomorrow, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members 
who speak on the independent offices 
bill in the Committee of the Whole today 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any member of 
the Committee on Appropriations in ad- 
dition to being permitted to revise and 
extend his remarks may also include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 8583) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1955, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
continue throughout the balance of the 
day to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
THOMAS]! and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8583, with Mr, 
GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations submits today a bill making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. That statement is quoted 
from the title of the bill, and is compre- 
hensive. I speak for the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices, in which sub- 
committee the bill originates, and I 
speak with that satisfaction which any 
committee chairman would feel, realiz- 
ing that over the years he has served on 
the committee, there have been remark- 
ably few differences of opinion, and 
nothing that might be called serious 
controversy. It has been a hard-work- 
ing committee, a statement which estab- 
lishes no distinction between this sub- 
committee and any other, of the com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I now ex- 
press, as chairman, to the members of 
the subcommittee; the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas], the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. KRUEGER], the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. THomas]—whose remark- 
able grasp of details and figures has been 
displayed constantly during his 4 years 
as chairman and his present 2 years as 
ranking minority member—the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. AnpREws], and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES], 
my sincere appreciation for the coop- 
eration I have had in the present and 
past sessions. 

It is an interesting thing about this 
bill that, although it covers the house- 
keeping area of government administra- 
tion, and although it contains the budget 
for practically every agency which is not 
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attached directly to a department; that 
is to say, under the supervision of a 
Cabinet officer, and although we on the 
subcommittee work with it constantly 
during the tenure of each session, it is 
usually difficult for us to answer the sim- 
ple question, “How many agencies do you 
have in your appropriation bill?” 

If that sounds like a curious state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, let me put the 
proposition to you in simple language. 
We have the budget for the Executive Of- 
fice of the President, for which we ap- 
propriate in the current budget, $8,770,- 
700. If we take that total figure, we 
have combined, in one item, the compen- 
sation of the President, the operating 
costs and the personnel costs at the 
White House, the costs of care for the 
White House and the grounds, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the National Security 
Council, the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, the Emergency Fund for the Presi- 
dent—for national defense—and the ex- 
penses of the Committee Investigating 
Management Improvement. The latter 
item is for the work of the committee 
known as the Rockefeller committee. It 
is obvious that several of these items 
should be separated and considered as 
separate agencies, notably the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the National Security Council, and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, but 
if we separate these four shall we con- 
sider all the others as one agency or shall 
we separate still further? 

To take another example, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have an item for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, but we have 
direct appropriations of new money, in 
the budget, for the Office of the Adminis- 
trator—set up by the Congress as a sepa- 
rate function, or agency, in a reorgani- 
zation bill—and for the Public Housing 
Administration, which was created by a 
separate statute, and still operates, in 
some respects as a quasi-independent 
agency. Then, still under the heading 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, we turn to the end of the bill— 
page 48 of the report—and we find under 
a heading, “Administrative expenses,” 
that the Congress puts limitations on 
corporate funds to be expended by cer- 
tain agencies, apart from appropriated 
funds, and among these agencies we find 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, familiarly known as Fannie May, 
the Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and certain functions again of the 
Public Housing Administration, and 
these you will recognize immediately, Mr. 
Chairman, as being agencies once set up 
by separate statutes, in most instances, 
and still having certain elements of in- 
dependence or individuality. 

A satisfactory analysis of the inde- 
pendent agencies which come before the 
Congress each year, or particularly this 
year, in the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill, would suggest a listing of 44 
agencies, as follows: 

First. The Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, including his salary, the operating 
costs and care of the White House and 
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its grounds, the President’s emergency 
fund, and similar incidental expenses. 

Second. The Bureau of the Budget. 

Third. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

Fourth. The National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Fifth. The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

Sixth. The Defense Transport Admin- 
istration. 

Seventh. The Rockefeller committee. 

Eighth. The Hoover Commission. 

Ninth. The Manion Commission. 

The money to finance these two com- 
missions was approved by the Congress 
in the second supplemental, 1954, ap- 
proved March 6, 1954, Public Law 304. 

Tenth. The American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. 

Eleventh. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Twelfth. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Thirteenth. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Fourteenth. The Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

Fifteenth. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Sixteenth. The General Accounting 
Office. 

Seventeenth. The General Services 
Administration, including the Public 
Buildings Service. 

Eighteenth. The Federal Archives. 

Nineteenth. The Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Memorial Library. 

Twentieth. The administrative func- 
tions of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Twenty-first. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Twenty-second, The Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Twenty-third. The Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

Twenty-fourth. The Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Twenty-fifth. The Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Twenty-sixth. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Twenty-seventh. The Indian Claims 
Commission. 

Twenty-eighth. The Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin. 

Twenty-ninth. The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

Thirtieth. The National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Thirty-first. The National Capital 
Planning Commission. 

Thirty-second. The National Science 
Foundation. 

Thirty-third. 
Board. 

Thirty-fourth. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Thirty-fifth. The Selective Service 
System. 

Thirty-sixth. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Thirty-seventh. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Thirty-eighth. The National Gallery 
of Art. 


Thirty-ninth. The Subversive Activi- 
ties Board. 

Fortieth. The United States Tariff 
Commission. 
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Forty-first. The Valley 
Authority. 

Forty-second. The Tax Court of the 
United States. 

Forty-third. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Forty-fourth, The War Claims Com- 
mission. 

I have the feeling, Mr. Chairman, even 
as I recite this list of 44 agencies of 
Government which may be considered 
separate agencies before the subcom- 
mittee, that I may have overlooked 1 
or 2 which are presently combined tech- 
nically or legally, with some other agency 
of the Government, or which have come 
to us in supplementals this session. 

In my comments today, on behalf of 
the subcommittee, I will confine myself 
therefore to a brief comment upon the 
appropriation items, as a total; to com- 
ments upon 1 or 2 of the agencies re- 
garding which there should be points 
properly brought to your attention, Mr. 
Chairman, and then to somewhat more 
detailed comments upon a few agencies, 
or the appropriations for those agencies, 
concerning which there may be discus- 
sion or inquiry. 

TRANSPORTATION POOLS 


On page 2 of the report, you will see 
a strong recommendation, on the part 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
urging that authority be given to the 
General Services Administration, by the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and by the Congress, to create and oper- 
ate and maintain transportation pools. 
It would probably astonish you, Mr. 
Chairman, to learn how much money 
can be saved in a single year by the 
creation and operation of such pools. 
This was tried out recently in Denver, 
at the personal suggestion of the Presi- 
dent himself, and the figures regarding 
the results, in that one instance, appear 
on pages 1579 to 1581 of volume 2 of 
the hearings. It is estimated that the 
savings by the operation of such pools 
more widely, under the supervision of 
the General Services Administration, 
could save as high as $40 million per 
year, as opposed to the present uneco- 
nomic use of automobiles by the sepa- 
rate agencies and departments. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


As a general statement, which I shall 
not repeat in each instance, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office announced, on Feb- 
ruary 1, that it would decrease its 
charges to Government agencies 5 per- 
cent. Since the 1955 budget estimates 
had already been delivered to us, this 5- 
percent reduction has been made for 
each separate agency having an item 
covering printing and reproduction. 
For example, on page 34 of the report, 
it would appear as if the Committee on 
Appropriations had reduced the request 
of the Bureau of the Budget by $7,500. 
This is the 5-percent reduction in print- 
ing and reproduction costs. 

THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The subcommittee, in making up the 
budget for this agency, had the most 
complete and satisfactory cooperation it 
has ever had. As a result, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, although it was re- 
quired by what has been referred to as 
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the “New Look” in defense—to set up en- 
tirely new estimates for fiscal year 1955, 
absorbed all these additional costs in its 
own funds, by adjustment and by the use 
of money accumulated over the years 
previous. No reductions have been made 
in the accumulation or production of 
fissionable materials, and the $100,000 re- 
duction which appears at page 5 of the 
report is only a reduction in the opera- 
tion of cafeterias in connection with this 
program. The anticipated loss to the 
AEC, for the cafeteria operation item 
alone, during 1955, was estimated as 
$2,682,107, and the committee suggested 
mildly that the Commission might ex- 
plore possibilities of economy, and make 
this loss about $242 million. 

In physical research, where a reduc- 
tion of $3,100,000 appears to be indicated 
in the same listing on page 5 of the re- 
port, I call your attention to the fact 
that the same amount is given for 1955 as 
the AEC has had for 1954, the current 
year; we denied only the additional 
money requested with the comment that 
this item has been increasing yearly, 
for some time past, and that while the 
committee has no desire to hamper pro- 
ductive research as an essential part of 
the atomic-energy program, we do feel 
that there are always fringe items which 
research scientists would like to investi- 
gate, but which have slight possibility of 
producing useful results. Since the re- 
search bill of the Federal Government is 
already approaching 82 billion per 
year, this slight economy can be ab- 
sorbed by this particular agency, in sup- 
port of a congressional desire to return 
again to a balanced budget, a sound econ- 
omy, and reduced taxes. 


IDENTIFYING APPROPRIATION ITEMS 


One of your difficulties, Mr. Chairman, 
will be to identify appropriations, and 
consequently reductions, in an agency 
by the titles given them in the accounting 
sections. To see that we have made a 
reduction in program direction and ad- 
ministration, of $2,769,700, might be 
startling, if you did not know that this 
item contained the entire personnel costs 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Since 
we are dealing with a personnel total of 
over 7,000 people, a reduction of 380 will 
not be very difficult. 

We do call attention to the fact that 
for the first time we have set a figure 
which includes all personnel in the em- 
ployment of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. In the past it was the custom to 
set the figure at a lesser amount and not 
include AEC employees who were as- 
signed, for example, as inspectors on 
projects financed and operated under 
contract. Ido not suggest that there was 
any intention to adjust the personnel so 
as to avoid the restrictions placed in the 
bill by the Committee on Appropriations, 
but certainly it was confusing to find that 
employees could be transferred rather 
easily from one account, against which 
the Congress had placed a limitation, to 
another account, where no limitation was 
found. It is a much cleaner operation to 
set one figure, as a limitation for all em- 
ployees. It gives the Congress accurate 
information, and a better control. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you read 
pages 6, 7, 8, and 9 of the report, and per- 
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mit me to call attention only to the ac- 
cumulation in past years of what was 
intended to be a reserve for contingen- 
cies. Again, without intention that this 
money should accumulate, it is a fact 
that the contractors set up reserves for 
contingencies, and then these reserves 
were duplicated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in requesting funds from the 
Congress. The table on page 8 will give 
a better idea than I can give verbally. 
In effect, the reductions in construction 
figures in the present appropriation bill 
represent only the desire of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that these re- 
serve funds should be applied against 
construction costs in 1955, and thus 
avoid the necessity of appropriating new 
money and creating still further and 
equally unnecessary reserves. 

The figures on page 9 will support this 
statement. When the building known as 
K-29 at Oak Ridge was completed it was 
discovered that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had overestimated its probable 
cost by $28,600,000. When the building 
known as K-31, at the same location, 
was completed the overestimation was 
discovered to be $65,700,000. For the 
present expansion now going on at Oak 
Ridge $25,500,000 was released by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1954; $85 
million was indicated to be released in 
fiscal year 1955; and the justifications 
showed that $33 million was still ear- 
marked at this one location as being held 
for contingencies. In the Paducah ex- 
pansion, also in the course of completion, 
$25,500,000 was released in fiscal year 
1954, $25 million was recorded as being 
released for fiscal year 1955, and the 
committee found $29 million still set up 
and earmarked for contingencies. Thus 
on February 1, 1954, the Atomic Energy 
Commission had funds held for con- 
tingencies totaling approximately $190 
million included in its cost estimates for 
the four largest uncompleted projects: 
Portsmouth, Savannah River, Oak Ridge, 
and Paducah. These were funds for con- 
tingencies set up by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in addition to funds for 
contingencies set up by the contractors. 
The Congress will undoubtedly agree 
with us, Mr. Chairman, that this money 
should be used nov and not carried for- 
ward from year to year while we appro- 
priate new money for the AEC program. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


I skip over hastily, Mr. Chairman, the 
agencies alphabetically listed between 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
General Services Administration. There 
is little to discuss in this agency which 
is attempting, with more and more suc- 
cess as the days go by, to develop itself 
into the housekeeping agency for which 
it was set up by the Congress several 
years ago. I do desire, however, to call 
the attention of the Congress to the one 
item covering the appropriation for 
strategic and critical materials. This is 
an extremely important and sensitive 
function of the administrative arm of 
the Government. A great deal of the 


testimony is highly confidential and 
does not appear in the record. I can 
say, without revealing any of this confi- 
dential information, that among the 
many items which are being stockpiled, 
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we find ourselves in a more satisfactory 
condition this year than in previous 
years. We find a balance in these funds 
of approximately $300 million. Under 
the program, outlined to the subcommit- 
tee, we anticipate that about $250 mil- 
lion of this amount will be committed 
before the end of the year. However, in 
the budget which originally came down 
to us in January, there was an item of 
$27,600,000 to be used to liquidate con- 
tract authorizations. After discussing 
this with the representatives of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and with 
others interested, the committee decided 
that this $27,600,000 could well be taken 
from the $300 million, without retard- 
ing the program in any way. Conse- 
quently, this authorization appears in 
the bill, and the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration knows 
that any time he finds himself running 
short of funds for this particular pur- 
pose, he will have as little difficulty in 
the future, as his predecessors have had 
in the past, of getting what money he 
needs to carry on a very necessary pro- 
gram. 
HOSPITAL CENTER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


As a matter of interest, in passing, I 
record the fact that the committee has 
appropriated $4,500,000 to liquidate con- 
tract authorizations in connection with 
this new hospital center for the District. 
The total contract authorization is $19,- 
500,000. Ground is being prepared for 
the hospital now and construction is 
about to start. The location is on the 
grounds of the Soldiers’ Home. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


This agency is undergoing a reorgan- 
ization under competent administration. 
The committee denied the requests for 
increases in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator, and in the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, suggesting that these 
agencies could operate for the same 
amount of money they had for fiscal 
1954. In the case of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, we have indicated 
this reduction should be made in the 
field force, which has been growing 
more rapidly in recent years than the 
subcommittee feels is necessary. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


I would be remiss if I did not call 
your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the 
costs of congressional generosity and 
idealism. It has been said repeatedly, 
on this floor, apparently supported by 
both facts and figures, that public hous- 
ing, such as we have been constructing 
under recent programs, is more expen- 
sive, less well-built, and more subject to 
political influences, than privately built 
low-cost housing. These are general- 
ities, and might produce argument. 
There is no argument over the fact that 
the subcommittee has been compelled to 
-write into this bill an appropriation of 
$63,950,000 for payments under the con- 
tribution contracts for the year 1955, 
which is $20,650,000 more than the 
amount appropriated for the current 
fiscal year, 1954. These appropriations 
will grow and grow steadily until, had 
the original program been carried out, 
they would have reached a total of 
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$335,000,000 every year. Yet if the 
Federal Government had done every- 
thing it could do to encourage local or 
private construction, little or none of 
this money would be required in our an- 
nual budget. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman does not 
contend there is a direct relationship 
between the charges he made at the 
start of the paragraph and the amount 
of annual contributions? The fact that 
you have to make annual contributions 
under contracts does not mean that this 
is in any way related to the charges you 
made at the opening of the paragraph; 
does it? Certainly the hearings show 
the contrary. We asked those questions 
of Mr. Cole, as to whether or not he had 
instances of political handling of any 
of these units, and he said in isolated 
cases, yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
go back and read a very interesting re- 
port from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency made about 4 years ago, 
with which neither I nor any other mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
had anything to do, he will find sufficient 
confirmation of the statement made here 
to suggest, I think, that they are not 
isolated cases. 

Mr. YATES. And certainly the testi- 
mony of Mr. Cole before our committee 
in these hearings was to the contrary, 
I still say, and I stand on the hearings. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Possibly Mr. Cole was 
suggesting that the conditions might be 
changed in the future. 

SLUM PREVENTION 


The problem to which Congress should 
direct itself is slum prevention, and to a 
certain extent slum clearance. The bill 
before you now contemplates that the 
greatest interest of Congress will be in 
this direction. Some of the suggestions 
which appeared in the independent offi- 
ces appropriation bill a year ago, ap- 
peared again in the budget message of 
the President of the United States, this 
last January. 

Public housing, as we have thought 
of it in the past few years, has appeared 
to be an independent program, rather 
than a part of a broad slum-clearance 
or slum-prevention program. The latter 
must necessarily begin in the individual 
communities, where local ordinances 
covering sanitation, fire prevention, 
safety, and the welfare of the citizens 
of that community, must be the first 
step in the program. 

In addition to these, as the committee 
recommended last year, all agencies of 
Government, such as the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, the advancement 
of money for loans and repairs, aids to 
veterans, and all other facilities the Con- 
gress can provide toward creating in- 
dependent home ownership must be used 
to the fullest extent possible. 

Then why indulge ourself in a waste- 
ful, political, and unsuccessful program 
called public housing? To remove peo- 
ple from one slum area, to begin the 
creation of another slum area, offers 


I yield to the gentle- 
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only short-time gain. How much better 
it would be to engage ourselves in a pro- 
gram of building, or making it possible 
for people to build low-cost housing, 
which families could buy on small down 
payments, or no down payments at all, 
to be paid for over long periods of time, 
and thus to create not only the pride of 
home ownership but the responsibility 
of home ownership, which is a basis for 
good citizenship. 
PUBLIC HOUSING STARTS 


The Congress, however, has a respon- 
sibility and an obligation which it can- 
not avoid and has no desire to evade. 
An agency, authorized by the Congress, 
and acting as our agent, committed us, 
through contracts with local housing au- 
thorities, to the construction of a num- 
ber of housing units, against which there 
remains an unconstructed balance of 
approximately 33,000 housing units. 
Whether we like such a program, or 
whether we do not like such a program, 
the Committee on Appropriations feels 
that this must be considered an obli- 
gation, requiring fulfillment with any 
local authority which still desires these 
units to be built. It is believed that some 
local authorities, or the people of the 
communities in which these local au- 
thorities are located, upon further in- 
vestigation of the costs, as compared 
with private construction, and the prob- 
lems created by some of these local hous- 
ing programs, will voluntarily cancel out. 
Los Angeles has already done so. Other 
communities have done so, If they do 
not voluntarily cancel out, then the Con- 
gress must recognize this obligation as a 
firm one. 

All of this was discussed at some 
length during the hearings a year ago, 
and I now state this to be my position 
personally, as I so stated it a year ago, 
and to be the position of the Committee 
on Appropriations, as evidenced by this 
bill. We have, therefore, in the present 
bill, suggested on page 17 of the report, 
and on page 31 of the bill, that the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration plan to com- 
plete these contracts during fiscal 1955 
and fiscal 1956, and that not more than 
20,000 of the units be started during fis- 
cal year 1955, and, to quote the report, 
“that this be the end of the program,” 

The Committee on Appropriations be- 
lieves that the solution of the low-cost 
housing problem and of the slum-clear- 
ance problem are one and the same, and 
that every asset of the Government 
should be directed to a united program, 
to this end, but that the public housing 
program, as we now know it, should be 
replaced by a low-cost home ownership 
program. We must not be misled by the 
fallacy that this public housing program, 
of which we are now talking, reached the 
low economy groups in the slums. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

The Department of Defense is not the 
only department or agency in the Gov- 
ernment which has the right to pride 
itself on a New Look. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has a New Look 
which should give it increased efficiency 
as the months go by and put it back 
in good standing before the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Congress. 
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For several years, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has been severely criticized, 
and has been the subject of carefully en- 
gineered campaigns, which brought let- 
ters from transportation associations, 
and even full-page advertisements paid 
for by a great national union, charging 
the committee and the Congress with in- 
adequate appropriations for the ICC. 
The subcommittee now steps forward, on 
behalf of the Congress, to give one ex- 
ample, Mr. Chairman, which we believe 
will put the argument quickly in focus. 
The committee has been concerned, for 
a number of years, over the backlog 
which has been accumulating in the so- 
called section of complaints, in the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers. In the fiscal 
years 1951, 1952, 1953, and again in 1954, 
the Committee on Appropriations called 
attention to an unhealthy condition, and 
actually earmarked in 3 of those years, 
during that period, a total of $659,326 
in additional funds, over and above the 
requests which came to us through the 
Bureau of the Budget, in order to cor- 
rect this condition. We saw no results. 
We saw pressures imposed upon the 
Congress. Last year the subcommittee 
suggested it would have little interest in 
larger appropriations until efficiency was 
substituted for inefficiency in the ICC. 

If you will turn, Mr. Chairman, to 
pages 580 and 583, part 1, of the hear- 
ings, you will see that we appropriated, 
over and above the budget request, a 
total of $659,326 for the purposes indi- 
cated. If you will then turn to page 585a 
of the hearings you will find a letter 
from the present Chairman of the Com- 
mission, telling the committee quite 
frankly that this money was used for 
other purposes and not for the purpose 
for which it was appropriated. The ex- 
cuse given for this disregard of the stated 
desires of the Congress was that we had 
not earmarked the money. Since we had 
reduced the total budget request of the 
ICC, the Commissioners decided, and 
presumably were advised by their solic- 
itor, that they could use the money ap- 
propriated, for any purpose, without re- 
gard to the intent of Congress. 

You will find, in this bill, that $1,109,- 
000 has been earmarked for the section 
of complaints of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


I move rapidly to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. I presume there will be some 
discussion here, because we have in- 
cluded in the bill two recommendations 
for which we ask your most earnest con- 
sideration and support. My serious re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman, is that Congress 
approach the suggestions with an open 
mind and not on the basis of any rumors 
the Members may have heard regarding 
this appropriation bill or the suggestions 
which might be included in it. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
neither the intention nor the desire to 
destroy the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
To use a homely expression, we have no 
thought of sending this calf to the butch- 
er, all we are trying to do is to wean it. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority asked 
the Congress for new money to the 
amount of $141,800,000. We have rec- 
ommended new money in the figure of 
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$103,582,000. The difference is $38,218,- 
000. Let me break this down to assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, that this is not the 
denial of money needed for the opera- 
tions of the TVA. 

Of this reduction of $38,218,000, the 
following items were authorized, but are 
to be paid out of the corporate funds of 
the TVA, and not out of new money 
appropriated in this bill: 

Transmission facilities, $12 million. 

Site improvements, $152,000. 

Investigations incident to future proj- 
ects, which certainly can wait for later 
expenditure if needed in the future, 
$125,000; and one-half of the requested 
estimates under the head of “General 
facilities,” $211,500. 

Total, $12,488,500. 

We now have to account for a remain- 
ing reduction of $25,729,500. 

Of this amount, $729,500 represents 
the only specific denials of requests by 
the Committee on Appropriations, as 
follows: 

Resource development, of which I 
shall speak in a moment—but please note 
that we approved an equal amount from 
corporate funds—$600,000. 

Distribution of administrative ex- 
penses—not a very large amount— 
$40,000. 

The committee also denied 111 new 
automobiles, but we did allow 100 new 
automobiles in the fleet of 850 or more 
now owned by TVA, exclusive of trucks, 
$89,500. 

Total, $729,500. 

This leaves an even $25 million to be 
accounted for. Regarding this amount, 
the situation with TVA is much the same 
as with the AEC. The TVA has had 
large operating and construction funds, 
and on the record enters fiscal year 1955 
with an estimated cash balance of 
$309 million. 

TVA shows in its records that at the 
end of fiscal 1955, that is, on June 30, 
1955, it expects to carry into fiscal year 
1956 a cash balance of $46,817,712. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
recommends that the $25 million above 
referred to be taken from this cash 
accumulation and not be voted in this 
bill in new money. I am sure the Con- 
gress will agree. 

The Committee on Appropriations also 
believes that certain expenditures should 
be made by the TVA out of its corporate 
funds, rather than have the agency come 
back to Congress each year for appro- 
priations to cover this group of expendi- 
tures. 

This is the weaning process. 

Certainly the costs of what TVA calls 
resources development, for which $1,- 
200,000 was requested, $600,000 out of the 
operating expenses and $600,000 in new 
money appropriated by the Congress, is 
an item for local decision and expendi- 
ture. A year ago the Committee on Ap- 
propriations served notice on the TVA 
that it would not continue to appropriate 
money for this program. In all other 
States this is a local, State, or operating 
cost. I reported to you, as I recall, Mr. 
Chairman, that I had been visited by 
representatives of several municipalities 
and the State of Tennessee, all of whom 
protested the cut only on the grounds 
that they had not been given notice. 
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The committee was assured that the 
State and the local agencies would add 
these costs to their own budgets, if we 
would appropriate enough money to per- 
mit them to carry the plans through the 
current fiscal year. This we did, in con- 
ference. We now find that, instead of 
picking up this item as a State, local, or 
TVA expenditure, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority comes to us again and asks for 
appropriated money for something which 
by every possible interpretation is a local 
matter. The committee has removed the 
$600,000 requested in new money, but has 
authorized the expenditure from TVA’s 
operating expenses of the amount re- 
quested from those funds. 

I now come to the two new proposals. 
For years the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity has taken money from the taxpayers 
of the United States, through the Fed- 
eral Treasury, to construct power facili- 
ties. The total asset value of the TVA, 
according to the table on page 44 of the 
1953 report, is $1,061,763,319. The only 
amount to which this interest recom- 
mendation would apply would be the 
total of $850,548,741, covering the trans- 
fer and construction of properties, and 
I am taking for granted that this refers 
to power facilities. The suggested action 
of the Congress refers only to power fa- 
cilities. 

We must deduct from the above figure 
a credit of $50,059,019, the only money 
returned by TVA to the United States 
Treasury. I place the amount on which 
TVA would pay interest in fiscal 1955 as 
approximately $800 million, decreasing 
from year to year in the future, if there 
are no further expenditures from ap- 
propriations for powerplant construc- 
tion. Additional appropriations would 
increase the figure, additional repay- 
ments to the Treasury would decrease it, 
each year. 

Every Member here, Mr. Chairman, 
knows that, to secure this money for the 
TVA, the Federal Treasury has been 
compelled to go to the taxpayers of the 
United States, and to borrow money, and 
to pay interest on that money. It was 
necessary recently to raise the interest 
rates, to get the money, in the face of 
years of deficit financing. 

I am sure the self-respecting citizens 
of Tennessee and the other States served 
by the TVA, would not expect this to to 
continue indefinitely. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
proposes, in this bill, that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority shall pay interest, at 
the same rate as paid by the Treasury 
in getting the money for them, or contin- 
uing to loan it to them, on such balance 
as remains unpaid. This applies only to 
money advanced for the construction of 
power facilities. It starts now, and no 
attempt is made to collect interest prior 
to fiscal year 1955. The total interest is 
less than $24,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1955. This is not a severe burden for the 
TVA to assume, It could serve as an 
antidote against the increasing criti- 
cism developing against TVA because of 
its expanding power program. Eight 
years ago all power was created by TVA 
from hydroelectric sources. When the 
present program is completed, and with- 
out any additional units 70 percent of the 
power produced and sold by the Tennes- 
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see Valley Authority will be produced 
by steam plants. This was never 
dreamed of when the project was first 
proposed. 

The committee submits the proposi- 
tion to you in simple fairness to the tax- 
payers of the United States. How can 
any Member of Congress, or any citizen 
of the TVA area, object to paying the 
same interest for the money loaned to 
the TVA, that the Treasurer of the United 
States is compelled to pay on the money 
he borrows so that the TVA may have 
that money for its power development. 

I repeat, this suggestion applies only 
to money loaned to the TVA for the con- 
struction and development of power fa- 
cilities. No account is to be taken of the 
money advanced to the TVA for river im- 
provements, navigation purposes, flood 
control, or other work not directly con- 
nected with power development. 

RESALE OF POWER 


The other suggestion in the bill is 
equally simple and understandable. At 
the present time the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has the right to control not 
only the price it charges for power sold 
to the municipalities, but may, under an 
interpretation of the law and by writing 
the control into the contracts, control 
the prices for which that power is re- 
sold by the municipalities. If a com- 
munity in Tennessee, for example, wishes 
to add a mill or any small amount, to the 
price it charges its citizens for power, in 
order to build a schoolhouse, or to pay 
any community obligation, or to pro- 
vide greater police protection or other 
municipal service, it has no authority to 
do so, and in one case recently, a Tennes- 
see community was taken into court by 
the TVA and prohibited from making 
an additional charge. 

This is opposed to every principle of 
independent and representative govern- 
ment. Many a community in the United 
States—and I myself once served on a 
city council—carried itself through the 
depression years, against the tax limita- 
tions imposed by laws of the States in 
which these communities were located, 
by adding a small amount to the charges 
for the electricity it distributed. 

Such a suggestion does not endanger 
the availability of power, or a reasonable 
cost of power. The protection against 
that danger lies with the greatest con- 
trol possible under representative gov- 
ernment, the vote. No charges can be 
made and sustained in any community 
without the approval of the people of 
that community. If charges were im- 
posed which did not have the approval 
and support of the people of the com- 
munity itself, the city trustees, or what- 
ever they may be called in the TVA area 
communities, would be retired at the 
next election. 

I would suppose that every munici- 
pality in Tennessee would welcome this 
provision in the present bill. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Members of the Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, will undoubtedly remember 
that we had some discussion on this sub- 
ject a year ago. Now that it is all over, 
I look back with some amusement, as 
do the other members of my subcom- 
mittee, and undoubtedly many Members 
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of the Congress, to the fact that most 
of the telegrams and letters we received, 
protesting the cuts in the appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration, were 
sent before the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices had received the revised 
budget requests from the Bureau of the 
Budget. Today the great majority of 
the veterans of the United States are 
solidly back of the Congress in the 
budget proposals made a year ago, and 
which are being carried out in the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Veterans’ organizations, 
whose concerns, in some instances, were 
responsible for the pressures applied 
against the Congress, have now, with 
commendable frankness and courage, 
stepped up and admitted that it was a 
good budget. 

This year the committee takes an- 
other step toward an improvement in 
the VA budget. Last year, in order to 
separate the appropriation for hospital- 
ization, from the items which had pre- 
viously been found in an all-inclusive 
budget item, we set up a line item for 
hospitalization, in the general medical 
and surgical neuropsychiatric and tu- 
berculosis hospitals; then another line 
item for care of veterans in the domi- 
ciliary homes; another line item for the 
cost of contract beds, not in veterans’ 
hospitals, and line items for other ap- 
propriations previously contained in the 
omnibus figure. 

This year we have included in one 
item the cost of hospitalization in gen- 
eral medical and surgical neuropsychi- 
atric and tuberculosis hospitals, and, in 
the same item, the cost of operating the 
domiciliaries, and the cost of contract 
beds. It is obvious that this will give a 
little more flexibility to the Veterans’ 
Administration in handling veterans 
who may need to be transferred between 
one category or the other, and I myself 
saw the advantages of greater flexibil- 
ity, when I visited several hospitals. 
Combining those 3 figures gives us, as 
you will see on page 29 of the report, a 
total figure of $598,127,000. This is $6 
million less than the original budget 
request for these 3 items. That reduc- 
tion is made with the approval of the 
Veterans’ Administration, as indicated 
in the letter which appears in the hear- 
ings at page 1708 of part 2. In other 
words, we have again taken the figure 
of the Veterans’ Administration as to 
the amount that agency needs for the 
operation of the number of beds it has 
indicated for fiscal year 1955. However, 
we have taken the number of beds occu- 
pied, rather than the number of beds 
activated, and this also is on the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator of the 
VA. The figure is 127,000 occupied beds. 

POSSIBLE ECONOMIES 


It should be pointed out however, that 
the amount of money we have supplied 
is still in excess of the amount of money 
which will probably be needed during 
fiscal year 1955. To begin with, there 
will be a balance in the Treasury at the 
end of fiscal 1955, presently estimated 
as $8 million or more. In addition to 
that, a careful reading of the hearings, 
when the Veterans’ Administration rep- 
resentatives appeared before the sub- 
committee, will display a number of 
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areas, in which these officials admitted 
quite frankly there were possibilities of 
savings. Tomorrow, I will review very 
quickly, an analysis made by the task 
force, assigned to the subcommittee by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, for a management survey 
of the veterans’ hospitals. 

In brief, this will show that many of 
the criteria, formerly thought to influ- 
ence hospital costs, actually have little 
infiuence. It does not make much differ- 
ence for example, where a hospital is 
located, nor whether it is near a medical 
center, nor do certain other factors affect 
the daily cost per patient. The differ- 
ences in cost, per patient per day, boil 
down conclusively to management. To 
indicate the conclusions on these large 
sheets which I now hold up before you, if 
we could bring up the efficiency of the 
lowest 25 percent of the general medical 
and surgical hospitals to the average effi- 
ciency of the top 75 percent, the saving 
could be in the neighborhood of $10 mil- 
lion, Please understand that this re- 
moves, before the analysis is made, those 
hospitals we have always looked upon as 
white elephants, where the operating 
costs are obviously out of balance as 
compared to other VA hospitals. It is 
admitted that this can be done by the 
simple procedures of comparison, morale, 
incentive, and the other factors so famil- 
iar in industry. There is no reason in 
the world why this saving should not be 
closer to $20 million a year than $10 
million a year, when increased responsi- 
bility is given to the managers of the 
various hospitals of all categories, and 
some such plan as this carried out. I 
have talked to managers about the possi- 
bilities of increased responsibility both 
in management and buying, and have 
found them unanimously enthusiastic 
on this subject. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
gress May have no concern over the 
appropriations for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for fiscal year 1955; the only 
question is whether or not we have 
appropriated too much money. The 
Committee on Appropriations is willing 
to let this question rest until the agency 
comes before us again a year from now. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


There was a little attempt to create 
controversy on this item last year, but 
it soon died out in spite of the efforts 
of a circulation-promoting veterans’ 
newspaper to keep the question alive. 
The Congress appropriates $234 billion 
a year for compensation and pensions 
to veterans under benefits programs es- 
tablished by the laws we have passed. 
There is no desire on the part of the 
committee to deprive any veteran, eli- 
gible to such payments, of the money 
due him. As I said a year ago, it is 
simply a question of calculating the 
amount of money needed. We suggested 
a year ago and suggest again this year 
that a review of the papers and files of 
the veterans receiving these benefits 
would be very much in order. An ex- 
amination of only a thousand files in 
the local area established a total of 
21,460 overpayments to the veterans on 
this list, taken at random and an under- 
payment of 6,600 to veterans in the same 
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group—page 1985, volume 2. Perhaps 
this fact, more than anything I could 
say, would indicate that the intent of 
the committee is to provide for accu- 
racy in the payments, and is not simply 
an attempt to cut down an appropria- 
tion. 

Last year the committee reduced the 
estimate by $300 million. In a recent 
supplemental bill we returned $215,000 
of that reduction. The net gain to the 
taxpayers was therefore $85 million. 
This year, with further evidence that a 
review of this program is desirable, the 
committee has reduced the amount only 
$100,000, and will, as it has done for 
many years now, recalculate the figure 
when we come back next year. 

This concludes my preliminary state- 
ment the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Iam very glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. MAR- 
TIN] who has always been interested in 
the stockpiling program. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I noticed in the 
bill that you have an item of $27,600,000 
which seems to be a cut in the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to an item of $27,600,000 which 
appears to be a cut in the appropria- 
tion bill and is about to ask me, I take 
it, an explanation of that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Yes; I should 
like an explanation of that item because, 
as the gentleman knows, I am very much 
interested in the progress of our stock- 
piling program as I know the gentle- 
man from California is too. I notice 
there are no new funds appropriated, 
but there is an earmarking of $27 mil- 
lion. I should like the chairman of the 
subcommittee to explain the action 
taken. I know the gentleman has a very 
real understanding of this program, and 
I have on many occasions commended 
the gentleman very highly for the good 
work he has done in the field of stock- 
piling. I should appreciate an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. On behalf of the com- 
mittee, I thank the gentleman. We have 
always asked him for advice. I notice 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] has risen. Is he about to ask the 
same question? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; and some others, 
if the gentleman will yield to me. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let me answer this 
question first, briefly. There is a pres- 
ent balance in the fund of about $300 
million. The Bureau of the Budget sent 
up a request for $27,600,000 to retire 
contract authorizations, that is, to im- 
plement contract authorizations. After 
the bill came up, it was discovered that 
the probable amount which would be 
needed for 1955 would be, in round fig- 
ures, $250 million. Therefore, with no 
objection that we have heard, and after 
consultation with the Treasury, and 
with the General Services Administra- 
tion, and others, we are taking the $27 
million authorization- implementation 
against the money in hand. I do not 
need to tell you that the head of the 
General Services Administration knows 
that at any time he finds he is running 
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short of funds he will have just as little 
difficulty as his predecessors had in get- 
ting the necessary money. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. That is in ac- 
cordance with my observation. That is 
why I feel satisfied with the gentleman's 
explanation at this point. I have found 
from past experience that when they do 
need more funds the Committee on Ap- 
propriations under the gentleman's 
chairmanship lend a very attention ear 
to their request. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to compliment 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration and those working 
on the strategic and critical materials 
program on being so much further ahead 
in the program than they were a year 
ago. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. YATES. I was under the impres- 
sion as a result of what transpired in 
the hearings that the Office of Defense 
Management had originally asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for $309 million 
for the purpose of purchasing strategic 
and critical materials. Two weeks later, 
however, as the result of conferences 
with the Bureau of the Budget, that re- 
quest was changed so that the General 
Services Administration asked us for 
only $199 million. In the 2-week inter- 
vening period apparently there was 
some kind of a reappraisal which took 
away over $100 million for the purpose 
of purchasing strategic and critical 
materials. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct, as I 
understand the situation. 

Mr. YATES. The explanation that 
was given us in the hearings was that 
the reappraisal goes on constantly, and 
as a result of conferences with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget they felt it should 
be cut by over $109 million. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; but the supple- 
mentary conferences, which the gentle- 
man says go on all the time, apparently 
indicated there might be a need for 
about $250 million of the $300 million 
on hand, and that the $27,600,000 could 
very well be taken out of that fund, too. 
It keeps us from having to appropriate 
new money. 

Mr. YATES. The thing that gives me 
pause as to the testimony that was given 
to our committee was the statement I 
saw in Saturday night’s paper that the 
President of the United States was re- 
questing additional funds for the pur- 
pose of purchasing strategic and critical 
materials. I wondered why the request 
was not made of our committee. It 
seems to be a reversal. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I think there may be 
a little confusion about it. I think that 
is the conference I had reference to, and 
that whoever gets out the notice may 
not have been fully aware that there 
were funds available, that those were 
to be spent especially for certain areas 
of strategic materials, which I am pro- 
hibited from discussing on the floor. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Referring to the $27 
million mentioned on page 24, do I cor- 
rectly understand that that is a limita- 
tion on the liquidation of the existing 
contractual obligations? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is no limitation, 
it is the amount needed to liquidate cur- 
rent authorizations. 

Mr. ENGLE. What I had in mind was 
the chrome stockpile at Grant’s Pass, 
in which the people of northern Cali- 
fornia are very much interested. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no time 
limitation. 

Mr. ENGLE. I understand it is not a 
limitation on that activity as it has 
heretofore gone along. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I hope the gentleman 
will use his very real influence to get in 
more material rather than to think there 
is any limitation on it. 

Mr. ENGLE. We are trying to do 
that. 

The gentleman from Illinois has 
cleared up the other item. I understood 
there had been a $100 million cut in the 
requested amount. The gentleman ex- 
plains that they revalued it, and in the 
light of what their anticipated needs are 
there is sufficient mone) in this bill, and 
that it is the purpose of the committee, 
following up the statement made by the 
White House on March 26th with refer- 
ence to strategic and critical materials 
and metals, to give real impetus to the 
acquisition of these materials domes- 
tically, and from the domestic industry 
insofar as possible. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If there is not money 
enough, I suspect you will hear from us 
in the last supplemental bill in July. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. It may be sufficiently 
clear to the gentlemen who have been 
questioning you as to just exactly what 
the situation is, but I am afraid it is not 
too clear to the average Member of the 
House who has not been in close con- 
tact with this situation. You stated 
there was about $305 million. I still do 
not think the matter is sufficiently clear. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In round figures, it is 
about $300 million. 

Mr. PRICE. I understood that your 
statement was to the effect that there 
was about a $305 million carryover from 
the previous appropriations. When the 
General Services Administration came 
before your committee, there was a dis- 
cussion before the committee, and the 
way I read the report the committee 
then told them they could go ahead and 
use up to $199 million of the $305 mil- 
lion; is that correct? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Where do you get 
the limitation of $199 million? There is 
no limitation. 

Mr. PRICE. Iam trying to get a clari- 
fication of this situation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no limita- 
tion. If they could get the stuff that we 
want them to buy and stockpile, they 
can spend the whole $300 million, but 
$250 million is all GSA thinks it can get. 
I think they are optimistic. I do not 
think they can spend all of it. 

Mr. PRICE. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain what the $100 million cut was that 
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the gentleman from Illinois LMr. Yates] 
referred to? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is Mr. YATES’ 
statement. I will let him explain it. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE. I only wanted to get a 
clarification of this. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would myself. 

Mr. YATES. The testimony in the 
record shows that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization requested the General 
Services Administration, which is the 
purchasing agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for strategic and critical ma- 
terials, or rather authorized them to re- 
quest $309 million of the Bureau of the 
Budget for the purpose of purchasing 
strategic and critical materials. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget, however, did not 
grant that request. It granted them au- 
thority to ask the Committee on Appro- 
priations only for some $199 million. 
Apparently for reasons that were not 
completely explained the $109 million 
was dropped. They say it was a reap- 
praisal of the program, I wondered at 
that time and I wondered now whether 
or not they felt that they just could not 
afford to spend the extra $100 million at 
this time for the critical and strategic 
materials. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think at the time 
GSA went to the Bureau of the Budget, 
they did not say they could, but I think 
they probably knew they could. 

Mr. PRICE. What confuses me is 
where you find that $199 million. I do 
not see that anywhere in the bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. You will have to look 
in the hearings. 

Mr. PRICE. You do not appropriate in 
the hearings. We appropriate money in 
the bill. 

Mr. YATES. This was a request of 
the General Services Administration for 
an appropriation for the purpose of pur- 
chasing critical and strategic materials. 
This was the original request. Where it 
was in terms of the report, I do not quite 
know. 

Mr. PRICE. Where is it in the ap- 
propriation? I do not see it. 

Mr. YATES. It is in the justification 
with which they appeared before our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. PRICE. What I am trying to find 
out is if it was an appropiration in ad- 
dition then. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am not aware that 
we set any limitation upon the funds 
previously appropriated, which were ap- 
propriated to be available until spent. 
There is no limitation upon them. 

Mr. PRICE. I am not trying to find 
the gentleman is incorrect. I just want 
to know where the money is. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Simpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. On 
page 141, the figure $301 million plus, is 
referred to as available for strategic and 
critical materials. Can the gentleman 
give me information as to where that 
money will be spent and whether it will 
be spent in the United States or abroad? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not think there is 
any limitation upon that. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. There 
is no limitation so far as the gentleman 
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knows as to whether it could be spent in 
the United States or worldwide. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman well 
knows that we are not getting all the 
materials in the United States, and I 
cannot discuss it any further. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Now I can answer 
the gentleman from Illinois. What he 
referred to was a suggested limitation in 
the original budget message. But that is 
not a part of our bill. 

Mr. PRICE. Perhaps I did not make 
myself clear. I think the gentleman 
stated that there was $305 million avail- 
able from previous appropriations. Is 
that amount still available? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, that is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. PRICE. In this bill there are no 
new moneys appropriated for strategic 
materials and stockpiles? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In the 
law which you referred to of July 23, 
1946, it was provided that in collecting 
strategic materials, a report should be 
made every quarter and filed with the 
Committee on Armed Services of both 
Houses of the Congress. 

I assume the amount you appropriate 
here includes the estimated acquisition 
for the coming year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I was 
once a member of the subcommittee, and 
they came to us about every 3 months. 
Three years ago the piles were very, very 
low. Have they come up to the antici- 
pated size supposed to be? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No. They are still 
moving up but slowly, but with much 
more rapidity than last year. We are 
encouraged. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. With 
your present setup, it is far better than 
they had before. They go through fewer 
hands and have more direct action. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Has there been any 
consideration for the establishment of 
further stockpiling depots? I have in 
mind up in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, particularly in Del Norte County 
there are very large deposits of chrome. 
That is located about 10 miles from the 
shipping point at Crescent City Harbor. 
They have to haul that chrome back 
almost a hundred miles to stockpile it 
— it makes a very expensive opera- 

on. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would not say there 
has been no consideration given to it, be- 
cause obviously General Services Ad- 
ministration and the administrators of 
the stockpiling fund must have that in 
mind all the time, but there is nothing 
in this bill or in the report about it. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. I wonder if the gentleman 
can tell me whether GSA made any re- 
quest for additional funds for the pur- 
chase of manganese. ; 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I could not tell you 
now. I could not very well discuss that 
here. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
gentleman stated, I think, that if the 
original program had been carried 
through it involves the building of some 
800,000 public housing units. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
cost would have been $335 million a year 
and that would continue for 40 years, as 
I understand. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. After 
which who would own the housing units? 
Would they come back to us and when I 
say “us” I mean to the Government? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina well knows that after 40 
years nobody would want to own them. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. But 
as a matter of fact, to be entirely accu- 
rate, the Public Housing Authorities 
wouid own them and the amount the 
Government contributed would be a com- 
plete subsidy and no part of it would 
come back. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman, of 
course, is correct. This is a subsidy by 
the Federal Government. The housing 
will be owned by the local housing au- 
thorities. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, having 
in mind that the Administrator, former 
Congressman Cole, was a member of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency at the time that report he 
referred to 4 years ago was made, does 
not the gentleman think it is fair to 
assume that President Eisenhower had 
in mind all of those facts and figures 
when he sent this Congress his message 
on housing and asked for 140,000 units 
to be built during the next 4 years? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There have been so 
many assumptions made by both the 
gentlemen mentioned and what their 
opinions are, that I do not think I want 
to enter the area of assumption. I will 
largely stick to facts I know to be true. 

Mr.MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. P. . Yes, willingly. 

Mr. MULTER. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Cole as Housing Administrator came 
before your committee as he did before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency and urged the enactment of 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation 
to the extent of 35,000 units to be built 
each year for the next 4 years? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is a fact. Also 
it is a fact that under the Constitution 
the House of Representatives makes the 
final decision upon that subject, and 
matters of this kind were specifically re- 
served in the Constitution to the House 
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of Representatives. Mr. Core having 
been a Congressman was well aware of 
that fact. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Did not Congress pass 
last year the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act of 1954 containing a pro- 
vision by the Congress that it proposed to 
look again at the public housing program 
and have the recommendation of the 
Home Housing and Finance Adminis- 
trator this year? Presumably the Con- 
gress would not have pursued that kind 
of action if it had not intended to listen 
to the recommendation of Mr. Cole, 
would it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is the gentleman 
from Illinois suggesting that every time 
the House of Representatives says to an 
agency of government: Will you please 
look into this condition? that we have 
obligated ourselves to enact the recom- 
mendation of that report without any 
consideration and decision by us? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Illinois is suggesting that it is at least a 
moral obligation on the part of Congress 
when it puts language like that into a 
law to have an open mind with respect to 
the problem and not just arbitrarily say 
that no matter what they recommend we 
will not take the recommendation? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman well 
knows that the subcommittee ap- 
proached this subject with an open mind. 
The overwhelming majority of the Con- 
gress in several sessions has indicated 
that it did not want public housing. So 
I say that under the mandate given us 
by those sessions there would be no pub- 
lic housing starts in the bill now before 
us. Our committee, of which the gentle- 
man is a distinguished member, felt that 
we should include in the bill 20,000 starts. 
I understand that the Rules Committee 
felt otherwise and has given us no rule. 

Mr. YATES. As a matter of fact, the 
20,000 starts that are proposed in this 
bill are the subject of firm commitments 
between the Federal Government and 
the local housing authority; they are 
part of some 35,000 units epproximately 
that are still the subject of contract be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
local housing authorities. Those con- 
tracts have been sustained by decision of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States as being valid and binding con- 
tracts. It seems to me that if we are go- 
ing to recognize our commitments, as we 
certainly should, we ought to authorize 
the construction of the number of units 
covered by those contracts, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman 
knows I am in full agreement that these 
are obligations that have been desig- 
nated as obligations by the Comptroller 
General. I said this year and last year 
they were a moral obligation. It would 
be completely out of order for any of us 
to criticize the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Having in mind that 
the President sent Congress a special 
message on housing, including a refer- 
ence and recommendation about public 
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housing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, does 
the gentleman not think that his com- 
mittee has invaded the jurisdiction of 
that committee in acting upon the ques- 
tion of whether there should be any 
future public housing? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I presume the gentle- 
man held to the same attitude and sup- 
port when he voted on the tax bill 
recently, which was stated by the Presi- 
dent to be a much more important mat- 
ter than the housing problem? How did 
he vote on the motion to recommit the 
tax bill? 

Mr. MULTER. On the motion to re- 
commit the tax bill, of course I voted 
to recommit it with instructions so that 
the mass of the people got the advantage 
of the tax reduction or exemptions be- 
fore you gave it to any selected group. 
But what has that to do with this 
question? That bill came from the 
Ways and Means Committee. Iam talk- 
ing about the Appropriations Committee 
invading the jurisdiction of another 
committee. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no question 
about the gentleman’s good intentions on 
any vote he cast. My reason for men- 
tioning that was that the gentleman 
stated that we should in this matter sup- 
port the President of the United States, 
as I understood him. 

Mr. MULTER. Support him when- 
ever in conscience you think he is right 
and not when you think he is wrong. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman has 
not answered the other question, if I 
may pursue it. Does not the gentleman 
think his committee invaded the juris- 
diction of another committee of this 
Congress in reporting to the Congress 
and asking the Congress to enact legis- 
lation as to a future public housing 
program? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We invade the juris- 
diction of any other committee when 
any legislation is put in this bill, but we 
never do it just de novo with nobody 
knowing it is going to be there. 

Mr. MULTER. My only suggestion 
then is that maybe we should rewrite the 
rules of the Congress. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Is it 
not at least legally doubtful whether our 
committee had any authorization, in 
view of the language in the bill a year 
ago which passed both houses of Con- 
gress, to go beyond those 20,000 units? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The answer is yes. 

Mr. YATES. It could have gone to 
35,000, which is the number of units 
under commitment. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. It is 
the intention of the committee to go to 
35,000 units this year and next year 
because we are legally or morally obli- 
gated, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee stated, for that many units. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
statement that the gentleman made in 
regard to slum clearance reminds me of 
the situation exiting in the city of Stock- 
ton, Calif., about 20 years ago, when I 
was attorney for that city. The answer 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Puituies] gave is the exact answer that 
our city gave; that we would take care of 
the slums in Stockton, and we did not 
think the National Government should 
invade our jurisdiction, and that has 
proved to be very successful in our par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. The suggested action of the Con- 
gress refers only to power facilities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I assume that the 
gentleman will concede that that lan- 
guage is legislation on an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will concede that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle- 
man inform us what is the hurry in by- 
passing the Committee on Public Works, 
which has jurisdiction of that particular 
legislation? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not know that 
there is any particular hurry. We deal 
with money. We appropriate money for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
have over the years. This has been a 
recurring discussion before our commit- 
tee, and it seems to me a very appropri- 
ate place to put it in the bill which sup- 
plies money to pick up the deficit check 
year after year of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not under- 
stand how the gentleman could contend 
that this is an appropriate place to put 
it when he has just conceded that it is 
legislation on ar appropriation bill, and 
would be subject to a point of order. It 
would be, would it not? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I cannot take the 
place of the Parliamentarian, but I 
would expect the Parliamentarian to rule 
with the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentle- 
man yield further for a question? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is a fact, is it 
not, that the President in his budget mes- 
sage stated that his administration was 
making a study of this particular point 
to which the gentleman has just ad- 
dressed himself; and is it not also a fact 
that the President stated that at the con- 
clusion of that study he would submit 
recommendations to the Congress; is 
that not true? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not recall the 
wording of the message; if the gentle- 
man says that was it, I take it that it 
was. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is included in 
the gentleman’s report. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I accept the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If that is true, and 
the gentleman included it in his report, 
what is the hurry of the gentleman and 
his committee in bypassing the study 
which his President and our President 
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stated that he was making of this 
matter? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The only answer I 
can give is that there appears to be so 
little oppositoin to the idea generally 
even from some Members of the House 
from the wide area of the South that this 
seemed to us like a very good idea and 
we put it in the bill. If I am correctly 
informed that there is to be no rule on 
the bill, it seems to me we may be in- 
dulging in an academic discussion. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I realize that, but 
what I cannot understand is this. The 
gentleman stated that there was little 
opposition. Is it not true that the Mem- 
bers of the House had no information 
whatsoever that the gentleman’s com- 
mittee was dealing with this subject, 
particularly a subject the jurisdiction 
over which is in another committee of 
this Congress? We had no information 
that the gentleman’s committee was 
dealing with this subject, did we? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the gentleman 
read the papers? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi reads the papers. 
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knows that the hearings of the Appro- 
priations Committee are conducted in 
secret, in executive session. I think we 
all know that no one knew that any other 
legislation which the gentleman has in- 
cluded in this bill was being considered 
in the gentleman’s committee. I think 
the gentleman would concede that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let us not make it 
quite so broad—any other legislation. 
Most of these matters have been in here 
year after year, since the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. We are 
talking about the TVA. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not true that 
not a single, solitary witness was called 
before or appeared before the gentle- 
man’s committee on these particular 
points? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No; I should hardly 
say that . We had the Governor of Ten- 
nessee, the mayors of practically all of 
the principal cities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And they ap- 
peared on the question of an appropria- 
tion, on the amount that should be ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The hearings will di- 
vulge that this matter of interest was 
mentioned at that time. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] 
who may wish to answer the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
whether or not it is true that we charge 
the veterans interest on the money that 
we lend them; we charge the REA inter- 
est on money we let them have; we 
charge the farmers interest on money we 
lend them; and is it not a fact that we, 
in the subcommittee, just feel that the 
TVA ought to pay the Federal Govern- 
ment the amount of interest we have to 
pay on our bonds to furnish capital for 
TVA? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. As I understand the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY], he is not at the moment specifi- 
cally speaking to whether or not interest 
should be charged, but to the fact that 
the provision appears in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
has properly interpreted my position. 

I will object at the proper time. The 
point Iam making now is that the gentle- 
man’s committee—I will not say has 
slipped around, because that would not 
be appropriate, and I know the gentle- 
man would not so do—but it did avoid 
and go around the Public Works Com- 
mittee and bring this legislation in on an 
appropriation bill. I think the gentle- 
man will also concede that no one who 
was actually interested in this subject ex- 
cept possibly the members of the gen- 
tleman’s committee, had any informa- 
tion whatsoever that this particular 
legislation was being considered; other- 
wise we would have made some com- 
plaint. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. And the other peo- 
ple, too, who read the Tennessee news- 


papers? Will the gentleman include. 


them in the group? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I might say to 
the gentleman that I have not seen a 
thing in any of the papers released by 
him as chairman of the committee or 
any member of his committee to the 
effect that you were considering this 
legislation. I take it that if you had 
released it you would have been violat- 
ing the rules of the committee, inasmuch 
as you conduct your hearings in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The 
point is well taken. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Jonas], a member of the subcommittee, 
just a moment ago referred to the fact 
that when we lend money to the Rural 
Electrification Administration, interest 
is paid on it. That is true, but when 
the facilities for which this money is 
loaned are completed, to whom do they 
belong? To the REA cooperative. That 
is true, is it not? 

This money is not loaned to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. When all of 
the facilities for which the funds were 
appropriated have been completed, the 
properties belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not to the people of that 
region. That is not an apt analogy that 
the gentleman makes, is it? Can it be 
said that this is in the same category 
as a Rural Electrification Administration 
loan? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is? Does the gentleman 
think that 40 years from now, or more 
than that, when we have paid out all 
of this money and have received no in- 
terest on it, those facilities will still be 
of value to the United States Govern- 
ment? They will be of value only to a 
little area in the Tennessee Valley. 
Furthermore, if the gentleman will con- 
sult with the Joint Committee on Atomic 


gentleman’s 
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Energy, they will probably tell him that 
the facilities will be out of date by that 
time. 

Mr. PRIEST. I cannot quite accept 
the gentleman’s viewpoint in what he 
has just said. It seems to me that any 
effort to draw the analogy drawn by my 
good friend, Mr. Jonas, is not an apt one. 
He himself, on questioning about the 
housing program just a few minutes ago 
said, “When these units are completed 
and after the amortization, to whom do 
they belong? They belong to the people 
back there.” That is an entirely differ- 
ent category. This is a national asset. 
It belongs to the Federal Government. 
We are not lending the Tennessee Valley 
Authority money to do the job. It is in 
an entirely different category, as I see it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Referring to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
may I ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee this: Was it not a fact, first, that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was ask- 
ing the Committee on Appropriations of 
this House to recommend new money for 
the TVA? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Was it not also a fact 
that we recommended that this Con- 
gress give them som2 new money? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Was it not a fact that 
in the very discussions leading up to 
giving more money from the Govern- 
ment, or lending or furnishing more 
money to the TVA, as a matter of com- 
promise in giving it new money it was 
suggested that we suggest to the Con- 
gress that the Federal Government be 
reimbursed for its interest? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Would it not be per- 
fectly within the province of this Appro- 
priations Committee, regardless of the 
Public Works Commitee or anybody else, 
to decline from this day onward to rec- 
ommend any new funds for TVA if they 
do not care to pay interest on them? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, I think that 
would be a correct and fair statement. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman men- 
tioned a moment ago that the Atomic 
Energy Commission had said that in 
40 years the facilities would be obsolete. 
Was that the substance of what the gen- 
tleman said? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is putting it 
rather more firmly. I said that we might 
learn some interesting things if we con- 
sulted them. 

Mr. PRIEST. I just want to suggest 
to the gentleman that if we waited for 
a 40-year period to end on every pro- 
gram to see whether we would continue 
it or not, it would not be necessary for 
us to be in session here for the next 40 
years. If we waited that long to see 
whether we were making progress, we 
would not have to be in session for the 
next 40 years. That does not strike me 
as a very logical argument, I might say 
to my good friend. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We want progress, 
but we want a little interest in the 
interim. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. I understand 
the chairman to say that the reason the 
interest provision was written into the 
bill was at the request or the solicita- 
tion of southern Members. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, decidedly not. 
The gentleman well knows that that is 
not a statement of fact, and if I was 
understood to stay that, I am glad to 
clarify it. I said that there were many 
Members south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
who believe that it would be perfectly 
in order for TVA to pay interest on that 
money. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Did any of 
these Members appear before the com- 
mittee and make a request that the com- 
mittee write in an interest provision? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, they did not. 
May I say something which I think the 
gentleman may want to say something 
about? Does it occur to the gentle- 
man that when you have an agency of 
Government that started a development 
limited to flood prevention and the pro- 
duction of power from hydroelectric 
projects which in a period of less than 
8 years have developed to the point 
where 70 percent of its power was being 
produced from stream plants 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. You mean 
through 1956? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Correct, including 
1955—as I was saying, does it occur to 
the gentleman that when you have the 
situation which I have outlined, there 
may be a growing criticism through the 
country? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man realizes too that the private util- 
ities are doing the same thing because 
we exhausted our hydro in this country 
and we have got to resort to steam gen- 
eration. Now the character of TVA is 
not unique in that field, but the fact 
remains that there is no request, as I 
read the transcript, of anybody appear- 
ing before the Independent Offices sub- 
committee and asking for interest to be 
charged except the utilities around TVA. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There are many 
things that we have in this bill which 
the gentleman is in favor of, which are 
not specifically requested of us. If you 
confine us only to the requests that are 
made of us by the Bureau of the Budget 
or individuals, many constructive things 
in this bill are going to go by the board. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man from California reminds me of a 
boy who was trying to take a little catfish 
off the hook and could not get it off the 
hook, so he pulled out his knife and said, 
“Be still, little fish; I am not going to 
hurt you; I am just going to gut you.” 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not think we are 
going to get this particular catfish, but 
we are trying. The gentleman certainly 
does not mean to leave the impression 
that private utilities have found some 
way to get money without paying inter- 
est on it? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Of course 
not. The gentleman from Alabama had 
no such suggestion, but why are we at 
this late date, after this operation has 
been successful for over 20 years, now 
coming and casting such reflections on it 
that it cannot operate economically and 
that it cannot operate in such a manner 
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as to reflect credit upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr, PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man for the expression of his individual 
opinion. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I noticed with in- 
terest the remarks of my colleague the 
gentleman from Tennessee regarding his 
opposition to the interest that would be 
charged to the TVA and that he saw no 
parallel in the situation with the REA. 
Would the gentleman agree that if all 
the other multiple-purpose projects for 
power throughout the West, for in- 
stance, in the Dakotas and the far West 
were paying interest to the Federal 
Treasury, and the amount of money were 
allotted to these REA projects, would he 
then agree that the TVA ought to pay 
some interest? 

Mr. PRIEST. It is my understanding 
that some of these projects to which the 
gentleman referred do pay interest. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. They all pay 
interest. 

Mr. PRIEST. I cannot designate, 
though, which ones do. The gentleman 
has presented a question that certainly 
is a logical question to ask ir. this dis- 
cussion. My feeling about this being in 
the bill is that it has not been studied 
through in connection with the basic 
act. It has had no hearings on it. 
There has been no study made as to the 
relationship it bears to the amortization 
program as far as I have been able to 
determine. Under the amortization pro- 
gram authorized in 1948, the TVA is re- 
funding to the Treasury each year an 
average of about $22 million. That is 
what it would run over a 40-year period 
to amortize the total amount appropri- 
ated for power operations. I do not be- 
lieve there has been any study made as 
to the relationship between that pro- 
vision and the interest rate charged 
here. I say this in all kindness, but it 
seems to me that this is one move, pos- 
sibly designed—perhaps not intention- 
ally so—to boost the power rates in an 
area, to strike a blow at the yardstick 
that was authorized in the original act 
when the TVA was directed to furnish 
as much power as possible to as many 
people as possible at the lowest rate 
possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
The gentleman has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to ask for more time, with reluc- 
tance, but we are discussing some things 
which I had expected the gentleman 
would discuss on time yielded to them 
separately. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Just 
before we get away from the point made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Prizst], would he express 
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the fear that this would result in the 
raising of rates in Tennessee? I ask the 
chairman if he does not recall the testi- 
mony of Mr. Clapp when he was asked 
that specific question, and stated that the 
rates were adequate in Tennessee to pay 
2- or 2'%-percent interest; and he 
made the further statement repeatedly 
throughout his testimony that TVA was 
earning from 4 to 5 percent on its in- 
vestment and that it would not be re- 
quired that the rates be raised if they 
had to pay interest? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I finish this first? 

Mr. PRIEST. Perhaps I will have 
more to say in response to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina a little later 
on in some of my own time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s attitude, because the requests 
to yield put me in a very difficult posi- 
tion, having consumed a great deal of 
time when my actual part of that time 
is only about 45 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I just rose for the 
purpose of asking formally if this bill in 
any place, either in TVA or otherwise, 
provides money for any ncw project. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No; not for newly 
started units, but it provides money to 
complete units begun in the previous 
year. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. If some rates might be 
raised, it might provide a little more ac- 
curate and honest yardstick? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman knows 
the answer to his own question. We 
have no really accurate yardstick today, 
only a complete monopoly. 

The other item, as I said earlier in the 
statement, we had in the TVA part of 
the bill said that a municipality, that is, 
a purchaser of power from TVA, could 
set its own resale rates—I think that is 
fundamental. I do not think it is very 
serious, and I shall not be very much up- 
set if it does not stay in the bill, but I 
think it is fundamental that a munici- 
pality shall be entitled to charge what it 
wants for the power it buys. Many com- 
munities in other States have been able 
to provide parks, schools, and even sup- 
port some of the community facilities by 
adding a mill or two. As I said before, 
this is controlled by the most powerful 
control known in the political life of 
America. If a city council were to put 
on an additional charge for any such 
purpose and the people thought it was 
too great, or not what the people ap- 
prove, the city council would not be re- 
elected at the next election. I do not 
know of any better control. 

Mr. AB Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s desire to help those of us 
who live in the valley. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman can tell us of one single munici- 
pality that requested this authority. 
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Mr, PHILLIPS. No. As I said, it 
would be no serious matter this year if 
it did not stay in the bill, I suspect if 
the gentleman from Mississippi and I 
would go around and talk to the city 
councils, we might get an opinion of 
what they thought about it, and I would 
be willing to rest on that opinion. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They did not ask 
for it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then it could go out 
of this bill, pending further discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I do not 
quite understand what would be the ef- 
fect of your step to add back interest; 
is tha‘ to place TVA in the same cate- 
gory as the Central Valley water project? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Not even quite in that 
category, I think, but it begins to ap- 
proach it. It would add about $23 mil- 
lion to the annual operating costs. It 
would be taken out of power revenues. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. At the 
end of 40 years who would it belong to? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Under the argument 
of the gentleman from Tennessee it 
would technically belong to the United 
States but it would be a possession of the 
United States of no particular value to 
any of the citizens except those living in 
the area surrounding the project. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It would 
be the same as what we are trying to do 
in California, belong to the people when 
they paid the cost. 

Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Is the 
interest figured on the power factor 
alone, and does it exclude any cost of 
flood control? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It excludes every 
item except power, and the payment of 
interest does not start until next year. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If TVA 
were required to pay interest would it 
be on the same basis as our REA’s? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. As far as interest is 
concerned, but I do not know about other 
items—I assume they would be on the 
same basis. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr.SPRINGER. How many beds does 
this appropriation provide for this year 
under the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. One hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand occupied beds, 
which is a little more than last year. It 
also combines hospitals, domiciliaries, 
and contract beds, but that is the figure 
set by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The amount of money is the amount re- 
quested by the Veterans’ Administration. 
If you will turn to page 1708 of the hear- 
ings you will read the letter from the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my appreciation to the chair- 
man of our subcommitee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], for the 
very splendid manner in which he con- 
ducted the hearings this year. He was 
fair, he was able, he was thorough, and 
above all else, he conducted the hearings 
with a sense of humor. To those of us 
who had to sit and listen to testimony 
day in and day out his pleasant manner 
lightened the job tremendously. I for 
one am grateful. 

I want to express my tribute also to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas], the ranking minority member 
of the committee, who has such a fine 
appreciation for figures and appropria- 
tions, He is thoroughly familiar with the 
operations of all the agencies that ap- 
peared before us asking for appropria- 
tions, and did an excellent job in bring- 
ing out the facts. It is a very great 
pleasure to work with him, as it is with 
the other members of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corton], the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. KRUEGER], 
and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. They too, did a very fine job. 

I know I am fortunate in having been 
associated with such a temperate and ob- 
jective group. I regret very much my 
own shortcomings which prevented me 
from convincing the other members of 
the subcommittee of the error of some of 
their ways. 

However, it is too much to expect that 
we would be in agreement on all points. 
Yet I cannot escape the conclusion that 
in some respects, though the committee 
labored long, it produced only a mouse. 
This is particularly true in the field of 
housing, perhaps the most important 
problem facing every metropolitan com- 
munity in the country today. 

The United States is a growing Nation; 
the United States is an expanding Na- 
tion. In 1930 our population was 123 
million; in 1950 the population had in- 
creased to 151,600,000. The Census Bu- 
reau estimates that by 1955 our popula- 
tion will have increased to almost 165 
million, and by 1970 the population of 
the United States will approximate 204 
million people. 

How do we propose to house all of our 
fellow Americans? Right now private 
industry is engaged in building approxi- 
mately 1 million housing units a year, 
a rate which is clearly inadequate; for 
at this rate we will be unable to keep 
up with the elemental task of providing 
enough housing for the people of our 
Nation. 

Today we have approximately 50 mil- 
lion housing units. Of these 10 million 
are either dilapidated or deficient in 
plumbing and are considered to be sub- 
standard. Aconservative estimate made 
by the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing states that 5 million of these 
housing units will have to be destroyed, 
as being unfit for human habitation. 
These are the buildings proposed to be 
destroyed through the slum-clearance 
program. 

I think we ought to look at some of 
the figures involved in the destruction 
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of these unfit units because we ought to 
know what it is going to cost us. The 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Housing estimates that the cost of de- 
stroying each unit will be approximately 
$3,750. The Federal Government pays 
two-thirds of the cost, the cities pay the 
other one-third. For conservative cal- 
culation, let us assume the cost is only 
$3,000 a unit instead of $3,750. Multi- 
ply that $3,000 by the number of units 
to be destroyed; namely, 5 million, and 
you see suddenly the tremendous, almost 
fantastic task ahead of us. The calcu- 
lation shows the cost of the national 
slum-clearance program to be $15 billion. 

The President’s budget recommends, 
and the committee allowed in full, the 
sum of $39 million. Contemplate this 
amount, and compare it with the total 
cost of $15 billion to do the job. Itisa 
totally inadequate amount. 

If we tried to do the job in 10 years, 
it would cost $1,500,000,000 a year. If 
we tried to do it in 50 years, it would 
cost $300 million a year. On the basis 
of the amount recommended by the 
President, and approved by our commit- 
tee it will take 385 years to complete the 
job. 

The administration has taken a com- 
pletely inadequate and unrealistic ap- 
proach. It has paid only lip service to 
a need that requires bold, courageous, 
and aggressive action, if our cities are to 
be saved. 

Equally inept is the recommendation 
for public housing, for public housing 
goes hand-in-hand with slum clearance. 
The administration’s recommendation of 
35,000 units a year for 4 years can hardly 
be considered as even a minimum to take 
care of the needs of the people. Slum 
clearance is impossible without some 
provision for public housing. If this is 
to be the way in which the present ad- 
ministration proposes to clear slums and 
to provide better housing for people of 
low income, as was promised in the Pres- 
ident’s aggressive, dynamic program, the 
promise is, indeed, an empty one. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Iam glad to yield to my 
very dear friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
thank my friend. Will not the gentle- 
man admit that $97 million a year for 40 
years is a large sum of money, and that 
is what the 319,000 units will cost. 

Mr. YATES. I do not understand the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. My 
recollection is that the testimony dis- 
closes that by next year there will be in 
place 319,000 units and that the maxi- 
mum contributions will be approxi- 
mately $97 million a year. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman includes 
an additional 20,000 units? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
entire 319,000 units that will be in place 
at the end of this year. 

Mr. YATES. I do not understand that 
the testimony disclosed that. As I re- 
member the testimony that was given to 
us by the agency, there was a statement 
that it would cost some $65,200,000 a 
year for something like 252,000 units. 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. And 
we are appropriating for 319,000 units. 

Mr. YATES. We have increased the 
appropriation by $20 million over last 
year. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Next 
year, if the additional units we are un- 
dertaking to authorize are constructed 
and put into operation, that will be, 
raised to $97 million. That was my 
point. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman means 
for public housing? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Yes, 
$97.8 million a year for 40 years. This 
is a heavy sum for an American public, 
burdened with a $275 billion debt, and 
with a very cold war in progress, to be 
paying out every year, is it not? 

Mr. YATES. Yes; that is a high sum, 
certainly, but it must be weighed against 
the terribly high costs of inaction and 
continued municipal erosion. Slum 
clearance is one of the greatest prob- 
lems facing us today. Our cities are 
caught in the throes of a terrible and 
spreading decay, a deterioration which 
prevents the cities from supporting 
themselves, because of the undermining 
of the tax base. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. But 
we cannot clear them up overnight or 
in 1 year. 

Mr. YATES. I agree that we cannot 
clear them up overnight, but we ought to 
do more than we are doing. Even on 
the basis of 50 years as has been indi- 
cated in the report by the President’s 
committee, a proper appropriation would 
be $300 million a year for slum clearance 
alone. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. But 
where would you get the money? 

Mr. YATES. How do you raise money 
for other purposes? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Does 
the gentleman advocate raising taxes? 

Mr. YATES. Taxes should be raised 
during times which permit raising taxes. 
At the present time, we find ourselves in 
a depressed economy, if I may use the 
expression without being unduly criti- 
cized, and there should be some reduc- 
tion in taxes to increase potential and 
actual purchasing power. We may find 
ourselves compelled to construct such 
public projects as public housing to 
bolster our economy, if for no other 
appropriate reasons. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is my point. If it is going to take $300 
million a year extra, what are you going 
to cut out? Are you going to raise 
taxes? 

Mr. YATES. We may have to incur 
additional deficit financing. Does the 
gentleman disagree with the President’s 
statement that if there is no upturn in 
business conditions, we may have to 
resort to a Government building pro- 
gram? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Let us 
not debate that issue. Let us stick to 
this one. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman just 
pakea me that question, It was implicit 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
asked the gentleman, who seems to be 
advocating spending $300 million more a 
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year on this program than we are now 
spending, where you are going to get 
the money? 

Mr. YATES. I do not say, and I have 
not said to the gentleman, that I advo- 
cated spending $300 million a year for 
the program. I stated that if we wanted 
to do a decent job of stum clearance over 
a 50 year period it would cost $300 mil- 
lion a year. I do not know what the 
speed of such a program should be, but 
I do say that the amount appropriated 
in this bill, the amount recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget, is abys- 
mally small. The administration pro- 
poses a program to move at the speed of 
a glacier. It should be a much higher 
figure than the $39 million recom- 
mended. 

The gentleman and I are in agree- 
ment that this is fundamentally a local 
problem. Yet, what is the plight of our 
cities? The cities are decaying. The 
blight is increasing. As a result, there 
is a throttling of the tax base, a diminu- 
tion of the revenues which cities need to 
support themselves. There has been a 
shift of the burden of taxation from the 
blighted areas to the more recently de- 
veloped areas. Certainly, if one looks at 
housing conditions in our cities today, 
one can only conclude that we need a 
bold, courageous program, one so far 
beyond that it doesn’t even resemble the 
one recommended by the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
gentleman admits, I think that one of 
the ultimate results of this program will 
be to improve values in cities? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Does 
the gentleman think the people who get 
the benefit of the increased real estate 
values should participate in the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. YATES. They do. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. More 
than they do. They do not participate in 
the public housing program, 

Mr. YATES. They do. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. They 
do in these other programs and they are 
the ones I am in favor of; and our com- 
mittee gave every dollar requested for 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. I agree that our com- 
mittee gave every dollar that was re- 
quested for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment. I repeat my point—the 
administration did not budget enough. 
The figures speak for themselves. We 
appropriated every dime requested; yet 
it will take 385 years to clear the slums 
on the basis of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s terms. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What did the 
President recommend in connection 
with housing units? 

Mr. YATES. The President recom- 
mended that there be constructed 35,000 
units a year for the next 4 years, a total 
of 140,000 units. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. And appropria- 
tions to be made therefor? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that was in- 
cluded in his budget message, was it not? 

Mr. YATES. It was. As a matter 
of fact, I asked Mr. Cole specifically 
how he knew the President’s recom- 
mendations in this respect. The reason 
I asked that question was because the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK], said last year 
during the debate that the administra- 
tion was taking no position with respect 
to the number of housing units. That 
is why I asked Mr. Cole the question. 
Mr. Cole told me that he had spoken to 
the President himself on it and 35,000 
units was the President's recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What have they 
recommended; what is recommended in 
this bill? 

Mr. YATES. There is recomemnded 
in this bill the construction of only 
20,000 units and, I say that if the United 
States Government were not under firm, 
binding contracts with various munic- 
ipalities throughout the country, there 
would mave been no units recommended 
in this bill, not even the 20,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
they are recommending only what they 
have got to do under the law? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct; over 
a period of 2 years. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What the Fed- 
eral Government would be responsible 
for legally. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
the Republican members of the subcom- 
mittee have repudiated, in this respect, 
the leadership of President Eisenhower. 

Mr. YATES. I think the action speaks 
for itself, 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman has 
been making a valiant fight for public 
housing and I hope he will continue it, 
even though we may lose the fight in 
this Congress. There will be another one 
in which I think we can do a little bet- 
ter. But the point that I should like to 
make is this: While the gentleman is 
trying to bring up the issue in this Con- 
gress, Shall we have public housing or 
no, there is a very deliberate effort be- 
ing made to befog the issue. There is 
no question here of taxes, or of increas- 
ing taxes, or of having more or less taxa- 
tion. The problem is only one: Do we 
need this housing, and what good would 
it do to clear the slums, if when you 
clear the slums and take the people out 
of the slums, you have no place to house 
them? That is the issue that the gen- 
tleman is presenting here, and I beg the 
gentleman not to let anyone confuse that 
issue any further. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
Let me say that the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Government Housing was 
a Committee that was composed of 22 
distinguished members of the housing 
industry, in one form or another. There 
were members of the Committee who are 
affliated with mortgage companies, 
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there were members who were presidents 
of banks, there were members of the 
Committee who were associated with the 
National Association of Home Builders. 
Of the 22 members of this Committee, 
which worked for months in investigat- 
ing the housing needs of the Nation, 
there was only 1 dissent in the entire 
Committee from the recommendation 
that public housing be used as 1 tool for 
the purpose of clearing the slums. 

Mr. MULTER. As a matter of fact, 
most of the private builders of the coun- 
try, those who are building houses in the 
lower cost range, $7,000, $8,000, and 
$9,000 houses, as well as those who are 
building the more expensive houses, have 
all agreed that private enterprise can- 
not make a profit out of the housing that 
must be built for the lowest-income 
group. Unless the Government will sup- 
ply the municipalities and localities with 
the money and wherewithal to house 
them, they cannot be housed. 

ni YATES. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, does not the gentle- 
man feel that this is a test of the leader- 
ship of President Eisenhower? 

Mr. YATES. I certainly do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that he 
ought to speak up and state where he 
definitely stands on this great progres- 
sive proposition? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, I do; and I would 
like to say this to the majority leader 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; next year we 
expect that back. 

Mr. YATES. Iam glad to state to the 
minority whip, that last year the Presi- 
dent recommended the construction of 
35,000 public housing units. Mr. Cole 
came before our committee and recom- 
mended the construction of 35,000 pub- 
lic housing units. The committee turned 
that down. At the time the bill was 
being debated on the floor the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
HALLECK], stated that the administration 
was taking no position with respect to 
the public housing program. The very 
next day in a press conference the Presi- 
dent of the United States stated that 
while he did not want to take issue with 
any Congressman as to his own personal 
opinion, he himself would have advo- 
cated the construction of 35,000 public 
housing units. 

Later that year, however, after the bill 
had gone through the Senate and was in 
conference, what happened? The con- 
ference decided that 20,000 units should 
be built. It was also provided in that 
bill that we would take another look at 
the program, that the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator should be author- 
ized to report to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and the Senate 
by February 28 of this year his recom- 
mendations with respect to the public 
housing program. 

Acting upon that recommendation, the 
President of the United States said he 
was going along with the agreement that 
was made in the conference. He re- 
treated from his former position. If the 
President actually wants 35,000 units to 
be built, as Mr. Cole says he wants them 
to be built, certainly he should take a 
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position in support of his own program. 
He should come out and say so. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I ask him two rather brief 

estions? 

TMr. YATES. The gentleman certain- 
ly may. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The first is this: The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], the distinguished minority 
whip, wants to make an issue out of this 
being a repudiation of the President. I 
am not arguing that point. I am merely 
asking him whether 2 years ago when 
the President of the United States asked 
for 35,000 units, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was the floor leader, and 
the House gave 5,000 houses, he con- 
sidered that a repudiation of the then 
President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will answer 
that—absolutely, but I fought the 5,000. 

Mr. YATES. You fought for more 
than 5,000. You fought for 50,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, I fought for 
50,000. 

Mr. YATES. I remember the gentle- 
man fighting for an amendment for 
50,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, I remember 
that. I did not fight for 5,000, I fought 
for 50,000. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In other words, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts repudi- 
ated the then President only to the ex- 
tent of 25,000? The President had asked 
for 75,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, no, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts did not 
repudiate the then President. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. You were fighting for 
50,000 and he was asking for 75,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iwas fighting for 
a continuance of a real live program, and 
the gentleman from California knows it. 
This bill is a complete repudiation, and 
you cannot deny it. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
want to ask me any other questions? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want. to ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
a question. He said we should not con- 
fuse the issue on this, that it was an 
issue of what should be done for people 
who need low cost housing. Is it that 
or is it a question of who should do it— 
whether it should be done through the 
local communities through their laws and 
through the local States and counties 
and municipalities or whether everything 
has to be done by a paternalistic and 
bankrupt government? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. May I answer the gentle- 
man’s question by reading from the re- 
port of the President’s own advisory com- 
mittee, and I refer the gentleman to page 
109. It will explain in part why action 
by the Federal Government is essential. 

The fact is that our cities are caught in a 
descending spiral which leads to widespread 
municipal insolvency. The accumulated and 
continuing spread of blight eats away at the 
assessable base of the cities. As the blight 
spreads, it is inevitably followed by crime, 
fire, disease, and delinquency. Thus, does 
the need for city services increase. But the 
city’s ability to meet the increased budget is 


automatically impaired by the very blight 
that creates the demand. More blight, more 
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demand for services, less revenues to meet 
the demand—that is the downward spiral in 
American cities. Most often the cities with 
the greatest slum problem have the least 
capacity to deal with it. Hence, the call for 
Federal aid. 


I suggest this to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. The gentleman has stated that it 
would be a good idea if we did away with 
downpayments on housing and permit- 
ted people to buy low cost housing, per- 
haps paying for them over a 50 year peri- 
od or a 60 year period. 

I refer the gentleman to page 138 of 
the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee where the expert to whom 
the committee turned for a recommen- 
dation stated and I quote: 

We should not avoid the issue— 


Meaning the issue of public housing— 
by suggesting a form of pseudo home own- 
ership for families without the economic 
ability to sustain it. 


Can you imagine any mortgage com- 
pany in the country lending money to a 
family earning less than $2,000 a year? 
Can you imagine such a thing? Thereis 
no provision for direct loans from the 
Federal Government, which is the only 
way the gentleman’s suggestion is pos- 
sible. As a matter of fact, during the 
81st Congress when such a proposal was 
made, that there be direct loans from 
the Federal Government to take care of 
the low and middle-income families, that 
suggestion was killed by the House. In 
my judgment, the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is most unsound. It goes so far 
as to suggest the possibility that home 
ownership for families on relief may be 
feasible. Let us look at the facts. Ac- 
cording to the census report of 1950, 
40 percent of all American families earn 
less than $3,000 a year. Now how can 
these people buy housing at today’s 
prices? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman gives 
the impression that the people who will 
be housed in this 20,000 unit program 
are people on relief. I am sure the gen- 
tleman does not mean to do that. 

Mr. YATES. Of course the gentle- 
man does not mean that. But, working 
people are housed in low rent public 
housing programs, people who may be 
unemployed from time to time, whose 
means of income may be cut off as a re- 
sult of being unemployed. I know when 
unemployment compensation checks are 
received by those families, they are paid 
to the housing authorities in the form of 
rent. All people do pay rent for hous- 
ing in these low rent housing projects. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to answer the double bar- 
reled question of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 
First, personally not being a member of 
the team of Gloom and Doom, I do not 
think our country is bankrupt nor even 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Secondly, 
the municipalities, almost every last one 
of them, that have a problem of slum 
clearance, have come before the Congress 
and have sent their representatives to 
the various committees of the Congress 
to tell us that they cannot handle this 
job without Federal aid. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to conclude my statement with the testi- 
mony of the person who was directed by 
the Congress of the United States to in- 
vestigate this problem, former Congress- 
man Albert Cole whose views in opposi- 
tion to public housing are well known to 
the Members. $ 

There was no more vehement oppon- 
ent of public housing in this House than 
Albert Cole when he was a Member. 
This is what he said to our subcommittee: 


Your committee has had very serious mis- 
givings about the low-rent public housing 
program both as to its basic merits and as to 
its administration. 


Speaking as to its merits, he said: 


Let me say this: If I could believe that 
there is a fair and feasible way to terminate 
the present program now, as to new con- 
struction, I would recommend it to the 
President and to you. I have not found it. 


This is Cole speaking. 


Although I hesitate to speak for the whole 
membership of the Advisory Committee, I 
think it is fair to say that they began their 
work with a predisposition, perhaps a hope, 
that the low-rent program could be ended, 
Again, I think it is fair to say that the Advis- 
ory Committee recommended its continua- 
tion not because they were or are promoters 
of public housing, but because they were 
honestly convinced that for at least the 
next few years it is a necessary program. 
They could not, in all honesty, conclude that 
they were prepared to offer workable pro- 
posals which would reasonably seem to make 


it unnecessary. The basic problem can be 
stated simply— 


Says Mr. Cole: 


Everyone—literally, 1 think everyone 
agrees that it has become a national neces- 
sity to do something about clearing out 
existing slums and stopping the formation of 
new slums. It makes no difference whether 
the question is approached from the point of 
view of human consideration, cold economics, 
practical politics, or any combination of 
these—the answer is the same. But in order 
to do what must be done, families must be 
moved out of slums and out of overcrowded 
and declining neighborhoods. Some, indeed 
many, of these families have very low in- 
comes. We believe we can go a considerable 
way toward enabling private enterprise to 
meet the problems of families of lower in- 
come than is the case now. We propose to 
do that. But these steps, while they will 
shrink the problem, will not make it dis- 
appear. 

So we come back, it seems to me, to the 
conclusion that for the time being, if we are 
to have a workable, across-the-board attack 
on urban slums and blight—we must con- 
tinue a moderate program of federally sup- 
Ported low-rent public housing. 


That was Mr. Cole’s statement, and 
Mr. Cole came in to our committee, ask- 
ing for authority to construct 35,000 
units every year for the next 4 years. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Could 
the gentleman from Illinois, with whom 
I have had many interesting discussions, 
all of them pleasant, in the committee 
and out—will the gentleman not agree 
with me that the business of public 
housing ought not be considered sepa- 
rately, but that it is an integral part of 
the program of slum clearance and ur- 
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ban redevelopment, and all three pro- 
grams ought to be tied in together; and 
will not the gentleman admit that I have 
advocated that all the while? 

Mr. YATES. I will agree with the 
gentleman. I will say that I have not 
agreed with him on tying public hous- 
ing only to slum-clearance programs, 
because there are other types of urban 
development which may dispossess low- 
cost families, so that they will require 
other housing. To that extent I do 
agree with the gentleman. I say fur- 
ther that in the slum-clearance pro- 
gram the Federal Government is not 
making the only contribution. The Fed- 
eral Government is making two-thirds 
of the contribution. The cities are mak- 
ing one-third. I will say further that 
the cities, are making a contribution to 
the public housing program. They are 
doing that by giving up taxes, which is 
their right. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. They 
receive some taxes. 

Mr. YATES. They receive 10 percent 
repayment in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is just the point, if the gentleman will 
yield. That is just my point. The cities 
in which these units are being con- 
structed, or other communities, whether 
townships or counties, I think ought to 
pay a part of this cost. The Federal 
Government ought not to be expected to 
put up all the money. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the ad- 
ministration’s recommendation of 35,000 
public housing units per year for 4 years 
is a bare minimum. The action of the 
House Appropriations Committee in 
failing to accept even the administra- 
tion’s recommendation is a death blow, 
not only to thousands of American 
families seeking a decent place to live 
for themselves and their children, but 
also to the efforts of our cities to re- 
vitalize themselves. We cannot clear 
the slums without providing other shel- 
ter for those who now live there. These 
are people who need our help. We can- 
not disregard them while we tear down 
the roofs over their heads. We cannot 
dispose of them as we dispose of the 
rubble of the buildings being torn down 
by carting them away and dumping 
them. Relocation is the key to slum 
clearance today, and public housing is 
a necessary tool in the relocation 
process. 

Mr. Chairman, tomorrow I shall offer 
an amendment to provide for the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
alarmed by the continuing tendency of 
the administration to place dollars be- 
fore defense, and to increase the calcu- 
lated risk of the national security of 
America. Planning for the national de- 
fense of the United States in a number of 
instances has seemed to start with the 
assumption that X number of millions 
or billions had to be cut from the Fed- 
eral budget. I speak up in protest be- 
cause I believe that national defense 
planning should be based primarily on 
the international power situation and 
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the realistic needs of a military estab- 
lishment designed to protect effectively 
the free world from Communist aggres- 
sion. 

I have supported, and will continue to 
support the administration’s plans for 
national defense. I am here to protest 
not what they are proposing or doing in 
this field, but what they are not doing for 
the defense of America. 

In reducing the budget for making 

purchases of critical and strategic ma- 
terials for the stockpile program by 
over $100 million, the administration is 
clearly taking a greater gamble on our 
national security. The administration’s 
attitude seems to be that if war does 
come, our defense program will be too 
small anyway, so why not increase the 
risk just a little in the hope that we will 
be lucky enough to avoid a war. Mr. 
Chairman, I am unwilling to gamble in 
this fashion with our national security. 
The stakes are too high. Americans 
must be told the facts of international 
life today, and I am distressed that the 
present leadership seems unwilling to do 
this. These facts are that our state of 
military and economic preparedness 
must be based on the realization that if 
war comes, we will not have the long 
months—or years—to prepare for that 
war. We must be prepared to defend 
ourselves and to take the offensive in- 
stantly. Basic to that preparation is an 
adequate stockpile of critical and stra- 
tegic materials. In an age of air-atomic- 
hydrogen power, we can no longer look 
to the great oceans on our eastern and 
western boundaries as bulwarks against 
sudden attack. 
Now what is an adequate stockpile? 
Mr. Chairman, the man responsible for 
determining this is the President’s de- 
fense mobilizer, Mr. Arthur Flemming. 
Mr. Flemming told the Appropriations 
Committee that the administration, 
through its Bureau of the Budget, cut 
the initial request of $309 millions for 
stockpiling materials to $199 millions. 
What was the reason for this cut? The 
answer given by the administration to 
this question before the committee was 
inadequate. The reply seemed to in- 
volve, in part, bookkeeping tricks. I 
fear the real answer is that the adminis- 
tration is willing to take a bigger risk 
with national security; to place more 
reliance on a hope we all, of course, 
cherish—that war will not come. 

But keep in mind this fact, as stated 
by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Mr. Flemming, before the 
Independent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee: 

Nothing can go into the stockpile except 
as it is purchased by stockpile funds appro- 
priated by the Congress (p. 1290). 


It is significant that Mr. Flemming 
suggested (p. 1293) that if necessary, 
he could request supplemental appropri- 
ations from the Congress. If Mr. Flem- 
ming already has supplementals in mind, 
perhaps we should pause here in the 
House to ask if the program as presented 
is adequate. 

There seem to be basic inconsistencies 
and contradictions in this aspect—as 
well as other aspects—of the administra- 
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tion’s defense program. Specifically I 
refer to sharp cutbacks in defense money 
while all the top officials of the admin- 
istration constantly argue that the Soviet 
threat to the free world remains con- 
stant. 

Mr. Flemming, who is responsible for 
the materials stockpiling program, in his 
last report to the President, made the 
following significant statements, and I 
quote from his report: 


1. Soviet communism remains an aggres- 
sive force bent on world domination—by 
subversion if possible, by violence if neces- 


sary. 

2. Soviet Russia is capable of delivering 
suddenly and without warning the most de- 
structive weapon ever devised by man on 
chosen targets in the United States. 

3. Soviet Russia and its satellites have 
the power to launch local aggressions any- 
where along the huge crescent border of the 
Soviet bloc and thereby endanger the se- 
curity of the United States and the free 
world. (Report to the President, Director of 
ODM, October 1, 1953, p. 1.) 


These are not reassuring words, and 
do not seem to me to justify cuts in our 
materials stockpile program that may 
seriously endanger our capacity to deal 
with this omnipresent Soviet threat. 

Had the Soviet threat to the free world 
subsided, there would be justification 
for defense cuts, but from men who have 
the latest worldwide intelligence esti- 
mates we have heard the following 
words: 

President Eisenhower: 


American freedom is threatened so long as 
the world Communist conspiracy exists in its 
present scope, power, and hostility. More 
closely than ever before, American freedom is 
interlocked with the freedom of other people. 
(State of the Union message, January 7, 
1954.) 

Today there is a truce in Korea. After 
3 years of hostilities, we are now in the first 
year of an armed peace. But we are a long 
way from achieving the kind of peace that is 
our goal. As long as the Communist threat 
to the free world exists, we must plan to 
maintain effective military strength in close 
cooperation with the other nations of the 
free world. (Budget message, January 21, 
1954.) 


Secretary Dulles: 

We have concluded that Soviet armed ag- 
gression in Europe is less likely today than 
it seemed several years ago. * * * But we 
also concluded that the Soviet threat persists 
and probably will long persist. We know, 
too, that Soviet atomic weapons make the 
threat potentially more serious than was 
visualized when this organization, NATO, was 
formed. (Dulles statement at Paris NATO 
meeting, December 14, 1953.) 

We live in a world where emergencies are 
always possible and our survival may depend 
upon our capacity to meet emergencies. 
+ * * The Soviet Communists ure planning 
for what they call “an entire historical era” 
and we should do the same. (Dulles foreign 
policy speech of January 12, 1954.) 


Admiral Radford, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: 


There has been no reduction in the vast 
militant force of international communism 
which continues to threaten the free world. 
+ * + We have convincing reason to believe 
that communism will desist from aggression 
only when free nations are united in arms, 
and only when they are stoutly defended 
(Radford, National Press Club speech, De- 
cember 14, 1953.) 
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The Soviet Union has enormous natural 
resources, and a rapidly growing industry. 
It has a numerical superiority in land armies. 
It has powerful air forces. It has naval 
forces second only to the United States. It 
has buffer states with which to conduct 
limited wars. * * * the Soviets excel at a 
three-prong system of operations: Politico- 
economic, military, and psychological propa- 
ganda. Since militant communism is a 
triple-threat to the free world, it must be 
countered in all three areas. 

We must de ready for an emergency. 
It is only by having a force in being, ready 
to meet imminent danger, that we can insure 
security. (Radford speech, American Ord- 
nance Association, New York City, December 
2, 1953.) 

Unfortunately, the threat of war has not 
diminished. * * * Even though this sense 
of crisis seems less, and even though the 
recovery from the devastations of the past 
is more complete, there unfortunately has 
been no reduction in the truly vast militant 
force with which the Soviet Union continues 
to threaten the free world. (Radford speech 
at West Point, December 2, 1953.) 


None of these statements seem to offer 
support for any argument that we can 
afford to drastically cut our defense 
spending. 

There are those who argue that we 
cannot afford to maintain what was con- 
sidered by previous planners as an ade- 
quate defense posture. The Air Force 
was drastically cut last year and this 
year the Army has come under the heavy 
hatchet. This cut in the amount orig- 
inally requested for defense stockpiling 
clearly seems to be based on budgetary 
rather than national defense considera- 
tions. 

Those who are chiefly responsible for 
the overall policy resulting in these 
cuts—including the Director of the 
Budget and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—in arguing that we cannot afford 
what many consider adequate expendi- 
tures seem to show little faith in the 
American economic system. We should 
have a great and expanding national 
economy; our national wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity must continue to ex- 
pand. Our ability to afford an adequate 
national defense system should also con- 
tinue to expand. Whatever the cost, I 
Say we cannot afford not to provide our 
people an adequate national defense 
system. 

I am in agreement with our distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. RAYBURN], 
who some time ago commented: 

I would rather be alive with an empty 
pocket than dead with a full pocketbook. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, from 
all quarters both here and abroad come 
questionings about the terrifyingly pow- 
erful hydrogen weapons with which we 
are now experimenting. An excited citi- 
zenry is asking for more information 
about weapons whose power surprised 
even their designers. Let me quote from 
Walter Millis, who wrote in the his New 
York Herald Tribune column yesterday, 
March 28: 

There will surely have to be an official re- 
port on the current experiments at least 
frank enough to answer some of the myriads 
of questions as to national policy which the 
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rumors have evoked and to give the public 
some concrete idea of what is actually 
planned or intended by the incorporation of 
nuclear weapons into current military and 
diplomatic policy to the extent which is be- 
ing done. It is sheer nonsense to say that 
such a report cannot be made without giving 
useful military information to the Russians. 
The Russians have produced at least one 
fusion explosion of their own; they are cer- 
tainly familiar with the basic physics and 
mechanics involved, and it is incredible that 
giving the American public the broad facts 
which are essential to a sound public atti- 
tude toward nuclear weaponry and defense 
would tell the Russians anything of any real 
use to them which they do not know already. 
The present situation is intolerable. On 
the one hand a secret group of scientists are 
secretly developing devices, which even they 
apparently cannot fully control, capable of 
wiping civilization off the earth. On the 
other hand, a various group of diplomatists, 
civilian managers and soldiers are trying to 
weave these frightful weapons into a mili- 
tary-diplomatic policy which they cannot 
explain to the public in intelligible terms, 
in which the various architects are fre- 
quently in direct contradiction with one an- 
other, and in which nobody seems really to 
have thought out how or when or under what 
circumstances or to what ends these hor- 
rible weapons are actually to be employed. 
And finally, we are told over and over again 
that only an informed and enlightened pub- 
lic opinion can supply firm guidance through 
those morasses of military policy—a senti- 
ment generally uttered as a preface to the 
statement that security requires wrapping 
the veils of secrecy more deeply than ever. 


In view of a report that a hydrogen 
bomb, two and perhaps three times more 
powerful than that of March 1, will be 
detonated within a month, it becomes 
even more important to the peace of 
mind of our people that information in 
fuller scope should be given them. 
Whatever the merits of this demand, it 
remains a fact that under the restric- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
President Eisenhower could not give a 
fuller explanation even if it were judged 
in the public interest to do so. Those 
restrictions were based upon a situation 
which no longer obtains. We had a 
monopoly then. 

At the very beginning of his message 
to Congress on February 17, this year, 
the President said: 

For the purpose of strengthening the de- 
fense and economy of the United States and 
of the free world, I recommend that the 
Congress approve a number of amendments 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. These 
amendments would accomplish this pur- 
pose, with proper security safeguards, 
through the following means: 

First, widened cooperation with our allies 
in certain atomic energy matters; 

Second, improved procedures for the con- 
trol and dissemination of atomic energy in- 
formation; and 

Third, encouragement of broadened par- 
ticipation in the development of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy in the United States. 


After describing the stringent limita- 
tions on giving out atomic information 
imposed by the act, the President asked 
Congress to approve a number of amend- 
ments, the most immediately important 
of which relate to the declassification of 
certain “restricted data which relate 
primarily to military utilization of 
atomic weapons and which can be pub- 
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lished without endangering the national 
security.” 

This request was coupled with another 
request relating to the industrial peace- 
time uses of atomic energy, and asked for 
the relaxation of “statutory restrictions 
against ownership or lease of fissionable 
material and of facilities capable of pro- 
ducing fissionable material.” This, it is 
obvious, will set off lengthy discussion by 
proponents of public power and private 
utilities which may well be prolonged for 
many months. In view of the tremen- 
dous urgency of the hydrogen weapons 
problem, I believe, that these two pro- 
posals of the President should be dealt 
with separately. The excharge of mili- 
tary information with our allies who are 
profoundly perturbed about the place of 
hydrogen weapons in allied strategy, re- 
quires immediate action. So, too, does 
reassurance based on trustworthy in- 
formation require important revision of 
the outmoded law enacted 8 years ago. 

I urge that Congress take up the first 
two of the three parts of the President’s 
message promptly and separately before 
the third part. For that purpose, I have 
requested the Office of Legislative 
Counsel to draft a resolution which will 
implement the recommendations con- 
tained in the first two parts of the Presi- 
dent’s message of February 17. I will 
introduce this resolution as soon as it has 
been drafted. My resolution would be 
part of integrated action by both the 
legislative and executive branches to deal 
adequately with the all engrossing crisis 
with which our rampant technology has 
confronted us. 

The form that integrated action might 
take has been imaginatively conceived, I 
believe, in an editorial which will appear 
in the April 3 issue of America, National 
Catholic Weekly Review, and I quote: 

New LOOK AT THE H-Boms 

Prime Minister Churchill thus addressed 
himself to a hushed House of Commons on 
March 23: 

“Let me assure the House that there is 
nothing in the whole world of affairs that 
dominates our thoughts more than the group 
of stupendous problems and perils comprised 
in the sphere of atomic and hydrogen 
development.” 

The unpredicted power of the March 1 
hydrogen bomb—said to be 600 times that of 
the Hiroshima horror. The irradiated Jap- 
anese 80 miles from the explosion. The 
atomic tuna. The AEC's extension of the 
test zone in the Pacific to a diameter of 900 
miles. The rumor that H-ash fell on Japan, 
1,600 miles away. The reflection that the 
bomb could have contained cobalt and killed 
everything wherever erratic winds might 
carry its “death-dust.” The rumors that 
uranium or plutonium is no longer needed 
to trigger an H-bomb. Does any American 
dispute the priority the Prime Minister gave 
to atomic-hydrogen developments? 

No doubt the President, personally, is just 
as concerned. But are the Department of 
State and the Congress? Has State devised 
an alternative to the outmoded Baruch 
proposals? What has happened to the re- 
port of the five-man State Department Panel 
on Disarmament headed by J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer? 

The Senate last year passed the Flanders 
resolution on disarmament only after pro- 
visions for a comprehensive study had been 
cut out of it by what Senator FLANDERS de- 
scribed as the lower echelons of the State 
Department. Congress gives no hint of tak- 
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ing up the President’s February 17 request 
for absolutely essential revision of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Dozens of leg- 
islators know that “things have gone about 
as far as they can go”—and not only in 
Kansas City. In a prophetic moment some 
time before he died, Brien McMahon called 
upon the U. N. to drop everything and con- 
centrate on preventing a hydrogen-bomb 
race. Last fall Senator WILEY proposed that 
the incoming Congress do likewise. Instead 
we got the Bricker business. And now— 
well, it is time a bipartisan group arose to 
demand immediate and thoroughgoing ac- 
tion. 

Much can be done at once to move this 
overriding problem into the central position 
it so clamantly requires. The Arends reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 132), companion of the 
Flanders, was not voted on by the House last 
year. If the Congress would approve some 
such request for “a proper Government 
agency” to make “intensive efforts to solve 
the scientific and technical problems in- 
volved” in eliminating weapons of mass de- 
struction, the State Department might re- 
constitute the disarmament panel into a 
larger high-level group of experts adequate 
to the task. 

The first part of the President’s request 
for revision of the 1946 act dealing with se- 
crecy provisions should be acted on at once 
and separately. Otherwise prolonged wran- 
gling over the part dealing with private in- 
dustrial uses of atomic energy will postpone 
indefinitely even the partial lifting of the 
atomic curtain. 

Finally, is it realistic to pursue at this 
time negotiations on the pooling of atomic 
material for peaceful uses? This has only 
an indirect bearing on actual disarmament, 
the hope being that distrust will be dissi- 
pated by cooperative action in nonexplosive 
fields. In his memorable address to the 
U. N. December 8 the President spoke first 
of our readiness to enter into “private” 
diplomatic discussions and of our being pre- 
pared to carry “a new conception” into them. 
Only afterward did he propose the inter- 
national “atom-bank.” 

The hydrogen-powered giants he then pic- 
tured as glowering at each other across a 
trembling world are increasing their power 
so swiftly that they may soon themselves 
begin to tremble. The trust foreseen as a 
byproduct of limited cooperation may soon 
give way to desperate fear-reactions. It is 
safer to begin at once the direct approach 
to atomic-hydrogen disarmament by diplo- 
matic negotiations. As soon, that is, as the 
ber States has its “new conception” to 
offer. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, would like to ex- 
press my appreciation of the fine way in 
which our chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has conducted the hearings. He is 
a hard worker. He is an able legislator 
and he has a keen sense of humor. Ire- 
member on one occasion, one of the 
agency heads addressed him several 
times as Mr. THomas. Of course, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
was chairman of the subcommittee 2 
years ago. After this witness had ad- 
dressed our chairman, the third time, as 
Mr. Tuomas, the chairman told him he 
was either 2 years too late or 1 year too 
early. 

I think we have a good bill, with a few 
exceptions. I do not like the treatment 
that TVA has received from the com- 
mittee. TVA is not in my section of 
Alabama. My district is not interested 
in TVA. But I do think that TVA is a 
great utility, Government owned. As a 
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matter of fact, it is the only utility 
serving an entire State and several coun- 
ties in two adjoining States. 

I do not know of any Government 
agency that has done so much for so 
many people in a section of this Nation 
as TVA has for the poeple of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The bitterest enemies of 
TVA testified before our committee that 
it is a well-organized, well-operated util- 
ity; that it is very efficient and economi- 
cal in construction work. Asa matter of 
fact, in the hearings you will find that 
TVA is the only utility that is able to 
construct steam plants within the esti- 
mate that they made in 1951 for the 
great Atomic Energy Commission plants 
at Paducah, Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio. 
There were three utilities engaged by 
AEC to construct steam plants, to serve 
AEC plants at Paducah and Portsmouth, 
Ohio. One of the utilities privately 
owned made an estimate recently which 
is 45 percent higher than the estimate 
they made in 1950. The other privately 
owned utility is about 10 percent or 15 
percent higher today in construction 
costs than they were in their orginal 
estimate in 1950. But TVA not only will 
stay within the original estimate but 
will do the job for about $3 million less. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I noticed in read- 
ing the hearings that some contracting 
concerns—I think that is what you 
might call them—appeared before the 
committee and complained about the 
policy of the TVA constructing some of 
its own works. Were these high-bidding 
people to whom the gentleman has re- 
ferred some of those who appeared be- 
fore the committee? Were they the 
same group? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I do not know. We 
had many witnesses before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. If the 
gentleman will yield to me to answer 
that, I think the only person who ap- 
peared before the committee in regard 
to that kind of situation was the presi- 
dent of the General Contractors of 
America. He was appearing as a 
witness on behalf of the entire construc- 
tion industry, not one company. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, the ob- 
ject of his appearance was to get some 
business, was it not? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I do not know. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I think the point the 
gentleman is making is a very important 
one, because the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has contracts with Electrical 
Energy, Inc., and with the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corp. under the terms of which 
it is to pay a fixed rate of return on the 
costs of construction by both those com- 
panies. It was indicated that in the case 


of the construction of the Joppa plant of 
Electrical Energy, Inc., the original esti- 
mate af approximately $139 million was 
subsequently increased to $197 million. 
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I think it is important to point that out 
for the reason that the difference of a 
single mill per kilowatt-hour on a billion 
kilowatt-hours amounts to $1 million of 
revenue paid. I hope the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the future may not be 
compelled to pay rates predicated upon 
the drastically increased estimates. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. 

Now back to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the purpose for which it was 
created. Congress about 23 years ago 
created the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for the purposes of serving as much elec- 
tricity to as many people at as cheap a 
cost as possible, to set up a yardstick to 
determine the fair and reasonable cost 
of electricity. Since that time the terri- 
tory which the Tennessee Valley serves 
has been enlarged, and today we find 
that TVA is the only utility serving the 
State of Tennessee and many counties 
of Alabama and Mississippi. For 2 years 
the Tennessee Valley officials have re- 
quested the Budget Bureau and the Con- 
gress for additional money to build new 
steam plants. There are 23 plants un- 
der construction at this time, and we are 
appropriating money in this bill to com- 
plete those plants. But the Tennessee 
Valley Authority did ask the Budget Bu- 
reau for money to start construction of 
new steam plants, 4 at Johnsonville, 2 
at Fulton, 1 at John Sevier, and 1 at 
Gallatin. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not the gen- 
tleman mean eight new units? 

Mr. ANDREWS. Eight new units, at a 
total cost of $227 million. It will take 3 
or 4 years to bring new units into pro- 
duction. They requested $85 million 
from the budget this year for the start- 
ing of the construction work on those 
eight new units. 

Why do they need that additional 
power? They cannot expect to get it be- 
fore 1957 or 1958, and every witness who 
appeared before our committee stated 
that in 1957 the demand for power in 
that area will be equal to or greater than 
the capacity of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to produce. If we are going to 
continue to have the Tennessee Valley 
Authority as a Government-owned util- 
ity to serve Tennessee and the Alabama 
and Mississippi counties in its area, then 
I say we should treat the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority as a utility. Every power 
company in America today plans ahead 
and anticipates the needs of the area it 
serves. It is fundamental in the power 
production business to stay ahead of your 
demand by at least 10 or 15 percent. 
Now, if we want to kill TVA, I think we 
ought to come out and do it and sell it, 
and not strangle it to death. That utility 
is for the purpose of serving that area. 
It may interest you to know that as of 
today, the Government agencies are tak- 
ing from the TVA 35 percent of its power, 
and by the fall of this year the take by 
Government agencies, such as the AEC 
and the Air Force at Tullahoma, will be 
50 percent of the total power production 
by the TVA. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 
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Mr. PRIEST. I wish to add one sen- 
tence at this point. About 2 or 3 weeks 
ago the AEC asked for an additional 
200,000 kilowatts for the plant at Oak 
Ridge. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Of course, that will 
add to the demand on TVA power. But, 
as of today, 35 percent of the power pro- 
duced at TVA goes into Government 
agencies. By the fall of this year, 50 
percent will be taken by Government 
agencies. It might interest you to know 
that the TVA furnishes the atomic- 
energy plant at Oak Ridge more power 
than the whole State of Texas used in 
1952. I expect to offer an amendment 
to add $85 million to the sum appropri- 
ated for the TVA for the purpose of 
enabling them to start construction of 
these eight new units. I am firmly con- 
vinced that it would be far better for the 
TVA and far better for the citizens of 
the TVA area for this Congress to come 
out like a man and sell it and liquidate 
it than it would be to strangle it to death 
by slow means. If it continues to op- 
erate as a utility, it must be in a position 
to furnish the needs of the area which it 
serves, and unless we give them this 
money then we may expect in 1957 the 
TVA will be lacking, and it will be unable 
for the first time in 23 years to serve the 
area which Congress said it should serve. 
I hope the Committee will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I want at the outset to ex- 
press a word of appreciation for all of 
the courtesy and consideration extend- 
ed to me during the past year by our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from California. I have been happy to 
sit at his feet and learn the intricacies 
of working on a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and if I 
have failed in living up to my responsi- 
bilities, it should not be chargeable at 
all to any lack of leadership and guid- 
ance on his part. Iam proud, indeed, to 
serve under him and to follow his leader- 
ship. I never had the opportunity to 
serve on that committee under the lead- 
ership of my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas, but I have been impressed, as the 
other members of our subcommittee 
have been, by his intelligent approach 
to these problems and by his analytical 
mind and hard fighting qualities. I 
have also enjoyed my association on that 
committee with my friend, the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, who spoke to 
us a little while ago and who I regret 
has indicated that he will not return to 
the House of Representatives again. To 
my friend from North Dakota, I also ex- 
press my appreciation for our associa- 
tion. Ihave enjoyed it immensely. The 
same thing applies to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, who just ad- 
dressed the Committee, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois with whom I have had 
many interesting and not too acrimoni- 
ous debates. 

I would like to discuss two points in 
the few minutes I have available on this 
controversial TVA subject. 
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At the outset I would like to say Iam 
not an enemy of TVA. Many weeks ago 
while we were in the midst of the hear- 
ings on the appropriations for TVA, I 
wrote two newsletters to the papers in 
my district, in which I outlined some of 
the great progress that the Tennessee 
Valley had made since the TVA has been 
operating there. I also made comment, 
and I repeat it now, that no one is under- 
taking to destroy TVA. It has become a 
part of the economic life of the South- 
east; and, even if he had that desire, no 
one could succeed in destroying it, be- 
cause TVA has grown to manhood and 
is no longer an innocent babe in the 
woods. It can take care of itself in any 
company. 

One question I have in my mind about 
TVA is whether or not we ought to per- 
mit it to expand from the Tennessee 
Valley, as authorized by the original act 
creating the corporation. It was on 
that basis that I opposed the construc- 
tion of a plant last year at Fulton, be- 
cause, as I read the TVA Act, I do not 
believe the Congress gave TVA any au- 
thority to build steam plants or dams 
outside of the Tennessee Valley. The 
act authorizes construction on the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries. There 
is not a word, there is not a line in the 
TVA Act, in my humble opinion, which 
gives the TVA authority to build a steam 
plant on the Mississippi River 115 miles 
west of the Tennessee River. 

My second point about TVA is that I 
believe it should pay to the American 
Government, for the use of the Ameri- 
can people, interest on the money we 
have donated to TVA for its power pro- 
gram. I except money that has been 
spent for navigation or flood control in 
the Tennessee River, or for the resource 
development of the Tennessee Valley. 
I am speaking now only of the money 
that has been appropriated out of the 
Federal Treasury for the building of the 
biggest power system in the United 
States; that is, the TVA. Do you know 
how much money we have appropriated 
since TVA has been in existence, for all 
its manifold activities? More than one 
and three-quarter billion dollars, and 
more than a billion dollars of this money 
has been spent building the biggest power 
system in the United States. 

I think the time has come for us to 
treat TVA, with respect to its power 
operations, as a gigantic power company. 
It ought to make a return to the Federal 
Treasury for use of the American tax- 
payers, at least the cost of the money we 
have provided TVA for its capital expan- 
sion. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman made an 
interesting statement when he said TVA 
has obtained in appropriations $134 bil- 
lion. I will say to the gentleman we got 
it all back when we dropped the first 
atom bomb on Hiroshima. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
does not necessarily follow. I would like 
to bury that argument right now. It 
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has been argued that the atomic bomb 
would never have been completed if we 
had not had TVA. That is not true, 
because TVA, throughout the operation 
of the war, had to call on private power 
to supplement its own power. It has 
been argued on this floor this afternoon 
that TVA is the only source of power 
for the Tennessee Valley. That is not 
in accordance with the facts. The facts 
are that last year TVA obtained from 
11 to 12 percent of all of the power it 
produced and distributed from private- 
power companies operating around the 
periphery of the Tennessee Valley area. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that TVA was the biggest factor 
in the success of the atomic energy 
program. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
gentleman misunderstands me. Iam not 
attacking TVA; I am merely raising the 
question whether in good conscience TVA 
ought to begin to pay to the American 
people interest on this billion dollars 
that we have invested in its power system. 

TVA today is a power company; it is 
the biggest power system in the United 
States. Next year it will produce 50 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

And I will tell you another thing, Mr. 
Chairman, what some people do not 
know: About one-third of that power 
will be used by industries and commer- 
cial establishments of the Tennessee 
Valley area and not to put lights in 
the homes of people who reside in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman from 
Illinois mentions the usefulness and the 
necessity of TVA to the dropping of the 
bomb. I think there is no doubt of the 
part it played, but the gentleman from 
North Carvlina has already raised the 
question of whether the heating of pri- 
vate homes by TVA power is not a use 
in preference to the other uses to which 
the current might be put. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. There 
is not any question about any shortage 
of power developing for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. PRICE. Of course, anyone would 
concede the fact that TVA made power 
more available, but we also have to rec- 
ognize the fact that TVA did contribute 
to the success of the atomic-energy pro- 
gram. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is not in issue here. I certainly am not 
questioning the importance of the role 
TVA has played in our atomic-energy 
program. 

I am not raising any question about 
the contribution TVA has made to the 
country in the development of the 
atomic bomb or in the development of 
the great Tennessee Valley area; I am 
talking about simply one question, that 
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is whether we ought to get interest on 
the money we have put into the program 
which is something over a billion dollars. 
It does not involve anything except 
money that has been invested in build- 
ing the biggest power system in the 
United States. And let me remind the 
committee, as has already been men- 
tioned this afternoon, 50 percent of the 
production of TVA will be consumed by 
Federal agencies; between 30 and 35 per- 
cent will be consumed by industries and 
commercial establishments in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and only about 16 percent 
will be consumed in the homes of the 
people who live in the area. Of that 16 
percent that is to be consumed in the 
homes of the valley one-fifth is used to 
heat the homes of the people. who re- 
side in the Tennessee Valley. The rec- 
ord shows that 110,000 homes in the Ten- 
nessee Valley today enjoy the luxury 
of electric heat. Instead of having to 
use coal, gas, oil, or wood, power is so 
cheap and so plentiful in the Tennessee 
Valley area that 110,000 homes, 20,000 
of which are in Nashville, Tenn., are 
today obtaining their heat from elec- 
tricity. 

Is it fair to ask the rest of the people 
of the United States to keep putting up 
hundreds of millions of dollars every 
year to provide this luxurious heat for 
the people of the Tennessee Valley? 

Is it fair to ask the rest of us to put 
up hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually to increase the power production 
of TVA in order to give cheaper power 
to the industries and the commercial 
establishments in that area? 

All that is at issue here is whether 
TVA should pay interest to the Govern- 
ment on the money the Government has 
supplied to build the power system. It 
is just as simple as that. I do not know 
of anybody in our committee who is 
antagonistic to TVA. Certainly I am 
not antagonistic to it. Iam simply mak- 
ing the argument that with all of this 
money that has been spent creating this 
gigantic power system, the time has 
come now, if it is ever going to come, 
when the power system ought to pro- 
vide interest on the capital that has been 
invested to create it. 

It was brought out earlier in the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and myself that this would result 
in raising the rates in Tennessee. The 
inference was that there was somebody 
sponsoring this proposition who was in- 
terested in a private utility. I would like 
to disclaim any such interest myself. I 
do not know of anybody on the commit- 
tee who is interested in private utilities. 
I certainly have no interest or stock in 
one, have never worked for one, and 
am not motivated in my position by how 
it may affect any private utility. I 
live in a district served by the Duke 
Power Co. They are not in competition 
with TVA. The only contact it ever had 
was to furnish TVA some power during 
the war when TVA was short and needed 
power at Oak Ridge. 

But with reference to this increase in 
rates, let me read you the statement of 
Mr. Clapp, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
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rectors, TVA, appearing on page 2464 
of the hearings. I ask the question: 

Is it not equally true that if you had to 
pay for the money you receive for capital 
investment, that is, if you had to pay in- 
terest on it, you would have to charge a 
higher rate for your power to take care of 
it? 

Mr. CLAPP. No, we would not. 

Mr. Jonas. You would have to get the 
money somewhere to pay for that? You do 
not take into consideration interest in fixing 
rates, do you? 

Mr. CLAPP. But we take into account a rate 
of return higher than the interest cost. I 
think you are overlooking an important 
thing. We have been averaging between 4 
and 5 percent as a rate of return on the 
average investment in these power facilities. 
Suppose you take even 2½ percent as an 
interest cost to the Government, we would 
still have enough left to make our 40-year 
return and the Government would still have 
the property. The electric rates that pro- 
duced that rate of return were not only 
higher than the capital investment and of 
interest, but would leave a little over. 


That ought to dispose of the question 
that rates would have to be raised if in- 
terest were to be charged. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said, and in the colloquy 
between the gentleman and myself ear- 
lier today I certainly had no intention 
of intimating even that the gentleman 
had any interest in any utility or that 
there is any pressure of that sort. I said 
that in my opinion the effect of an inter- 
est rate provision in the bill would pos- 
sibly be reflected in increased rates. 
May I just take a minute of the gentle- 
man’s time? To me it seems there is 
quite a distinction here between interest 
and what I consider to be actually a divi- 
dend because this property all belongs to 
the Federal Government. All of its 
earnings belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment. In any well-managed utility or 
any other business, dividends are paid 
out of net earnings after due considera- 
tion is given to operating funds that may 
be necessary. It seems to me, I will say 
to my good friend from North Carolina, 
that this is a move to legislate that a 
profit must be paid every year at a par- 
ticular rate of interest, to legislate and 
determine in effect that it must be paid 
every year regardless of what the net 
earnings may show and regardless of 
whether it is a bad year or a good year. 
Will the gentleman discuss that particu- 
lar phase of it? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Yes; I 
will discuss it right now. 

Mr. PRIEST. That is, the question of 
dividend rather than interest. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
position of the majority on the subcom- 
mittee simply was this, that here we have 
invested the taxpayers’ money. We did 
not have this money. How do we get our 
money? We either get it by levying 
taxes, or we go out and sell bonds. We 
spend a couple of million dollars a year 
urging people to buy Government bonds. 
Then what do we do? We pay them in- 
terest on those bonds. Then we turn 
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around and make more investments in 
TVA without charging interest. I am 
simply saying that the part of TVA 
which has turned out to be the biggest 
power system in the United States, with 
an income next year from the sale of 
power that will exceed $200 million, 
ought to pay interest on that investment, 
and they ought not to expect the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to continue to supply their 
capital interest-free, in addition to which 
we do not get any income tax out of that 
$200 million a year in power revenue. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Is it not a matter of 
law now that outside of the amount of 
money that is on hand and needed for 
the current operation of TVA, that the 
act provides for TVA to pay it into the 
Treasury, anyway? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is right. We just want about $20 million 
a year in interest. 

Mr. WHITTEN. So, if that be true 
and that is the law, then to say that 
they must return each year this so- 
called interest means, as the gentleman 
from Tennessee has said, that you just 
say, “This year we are going to take 
out about $38 million in operating funds; 
we are going to pull that in,” if that is 
one of the provisions in this bill, but in 
addition to that, under your so-called 
interest rate procedure, you say, “In ad- 
dition, we are also going to take out each 
year this additional amount of money 
regardless of that year’s operation by 
the TVA.” Now, it is my understanding 
that any money above actual operating 
expenses, plus the reserve for the proper 
operation of this corporation, under 
present law, has to be returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Sure, 
under the present law it belongs to the 
Federal Government, but we do not get 
it. That is just the point. We not only 
do not get it, but they spend all they take 
in on their own expansion with the ex- 
ception of payments required by law to 
apply on principal and keep coming back 
to us every year for hundreds of mil- 
lions more, and that is the point. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Could it be the in- 


_ creased demands of the Atomic Energy 


Commission which repeatedly this Con- 
gress has dumped on them that brings 
about that situation? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I just 
stated that next year about 50 percent 
will go to Federal agencies, about 34 per- 
cent to industrial and commercial users, 
and about 16 percent of the power pro- 
duced by TVA goes to residential users, 
and one-fifth of the 16 percent of that 
goes to heat houses. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But the additional 
money in recent years that has been 
made available to TVA by appropriations 
has largely been to increase it productive 
capacity to meet Federal Government 
demands. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I think 
TVA is spending about a half million a 
year promoting the sale of electricity. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not want the 
matter to stand as I think the gentleman 
from Mississippi inadvertently left it, 
that we had denied $25 million or that 
the $25 million had been taken from the 
operating expenses for 1955. That was 
taken from what the Tennessee Valley 
Authority itself said will be a minimum 
of the amount left over and unused at 
the end of 1955. There is no money 
taken from operating expenses that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has any ex- 
pectation of using. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
just like to say this, that the net effect, 
in my judgment at least, is as I have 
pointed out—by requiring that certain 
activities which the Commission has ap- 
proved be confined in the way that the 
gentleman says—the effect is to reduce 
the operating capital of the corporation. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. May 
Isay that the corporation has never had 
a dearth of operating capital. TVA will 
have in the bank July 1 of this year 
$309 million. Now, part of that is al- 
ready obligated. They will start off fis- 
cal 1955 with $309 million in the bank. 
They will receive from the sale of power 
$200 million and about $20 million from 
the sale of fertilizers and chemicals. In 
addition to all of that, we gave them 
$103 million in this bill. 

Does not that look to the gentleman as 
if it ought to be adequate capital? They 
have carried over money every year, 
back as far as I have checked the 
records. I think the Federal Treasury 
today is in worse shape than the TVA. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let me say to the 
gentleman, whatever the condition of 
the Federal Treasury—and I agree with 
him that it is in a bad plight—that the 
wealth that we have in this country, in- 
cluding the TVA power generation facili- 
ties, is the only thing that keeps the 
country from really getting into bad 
shape, because it is things like that, plus 
the other physical properties of our 
country, that represent our wealth, after 
all. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. May I 
say on that point that we heard a lot of 
debate in this Chamber last year, and we 
will hear it again, about the wonderful 
blessings that have come to the Tennes- 
see Valley as a result of TVA. I am 
proud of the fact that those people have 
received those advantages. But let me 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, that most of 
those advantages would have occurred 
without TVA. Why do I say that? Isay 
that because my State did not have any 
TVA and we have made just as much 
progress as Tennessee has in the last 20 
years. The same is true of Georgia. 
The same is true of Alabama. The sta- 
tistics are there; they are in the record. 
Tennessee has made progress. Of course 
it has. But TVA is no more responsible 
for that progress than the private power 
companies are responsible for the prog- 
ress that North Carolina has made. 
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will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not want to 
be misunderstood. I certainly do not 
question the gentleman’s sincerity, be- 
cause I know he is very sincere and has 
made a very thorough study of this sub- 
ject. I am satisfied that he believes 
everything he has said on this matter. 
But here is what I want to ask the gen- 
tleman. Does not the gentleman agree 
that had it not been for the power policy 
of previous administrations regarding 
TVA and the development of rural elec- 
trification—the Bonneville Power Asso- 
ciation and so forth—that the progress 
which has been made in the gentleman’s 
State and all other States of the Union 
would not have been made? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
would not agree on that. I see no point 
in our debating that subject. The gen- 
tleman has his view on it. I think and 
have always contended that we have 
made progress in this country under 
every administration. I do not think 
any political party is entitled to the 
credit for the progress that we have 
made. I do not think that the wheels 
of civilization first began to turn in 1933. 
I think we made great progress in this 
country from 1900 up to 1933, and I 
think we will make progress in the 
future. I think most of the progress we 
have made, however, has been due to the 
native ability, spirit of self-reliance, ini- 
tiative, and love of liberty on the part of 
the people and not due to any political 
party. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gen- 
tleman yield for another question? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is 
familiar, without restating it, with what 
the President had to say during the 
campaign in Memphis and Nashville 
regarding TVA. Will the gentleman 
tell us whether or not this bill which 
his committee has brought out is the 
Eisenhower program for TVA? 

Mr, JONAS of North Carolina. I am 
not speaking now on any program ex- 
cept my own. The Chief Executive will 
speak for himself. I have my own re- 
e and am trying to discharge 
t. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I appreciate that, 
and I think the gentleman is very ca- 
pable of carrying his responsibility out, 
and does an effective job. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. With 
respect to the statement attributed to 
the President in the Tennessee news- 
papers, that he would not undertake to 
liquidate TVA or something to that 
effect, I am in agreement. I do not 
stand here advocating the abolishment 
of TVA. We gave them $103 million in 
addition to all the money they had on 
hand. Is not that treating them pretty 
well? Is not that a pretty large amount 
of money? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We have had no 
increase of power down there. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Did 
not the gentleman hear me say a minute 
ago that TVA gets a lot of its power from 
private power companies? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. And in the past 
it has sold some of its power to private 
power companies. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. There 
is a private power utility operating right 
there at the edge of Memphis, Tenn., 
that last year sold TVA three-quarters 
of a billion kilowatt-hours of power and 
TVA integrated it into its own system. 
There is another private power com- 
pany operating right out of Chatta- 
nooga that sold half a billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity to TVA last year. 

Mr. ABERNETHY Going back to my 
ovher question, will the gentleman tell 
me whether or not in his opinion this 
bill is in keeping with the President’s 
program and commitment to TVA? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Why 
is it not? But I am not here to defend 
the President’s program today. I am 
here trying to explain why our commit- 
tee believes that TVA ought to pay the 
American people interest on the money 
w2 have provided for the development 
of this great power system. 

Mr. Did not the Re- 
publican members of the committee 
apprise the President of what they were 
about to report out, to determine 
whether or not it was in keeping with 
the administration's policy? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Why 
not ask the other Members that? I do 
not call up the White House and discuss 
matters with the President. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOWAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabema. The gentle- 
man stated there were private utilities in 
the surrounding area that offered to sell 
TVA electric power Is that the reason 
the committee recuced the budget re- 
quest from $141 to $103 millions? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. No, we 
gave to TVA every dollar they need to 
complete the construction of every unit 
that is now under construction. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am speak- 
ing of the budget now. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I am 
talking about the bill and the request 
that was made of us by TVA. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. My question 
is, Is that the reason the committee re- 
duced the budget request from $141 to 
$103 millions? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. We 
did not reduce it that much. We told 
them to spend some of this money out of 
the $220 million they are going to receive 
from the sale of power next year, and 
the reserves that they have. We gave 
TVA every dollar they need to complete 
the construction of the steam plants now 
under construction. 

Let me make one thing very clear: The 
reason I have mentioned the fact that 
TVA is now acquiring power from private 
utilities is so that there will be no mis- 
understanding on the part of the House 
as a result of statements made here in 
this Chamber that TVA is the only sup- 
plier of power in the TVA area. That is 
just not in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman read the report where it states 
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there was a reduction of $38,218,000 and 
say that there was no reduction? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. May 
I suggest to the gentleman that he read 
the rest of it, and he will see that it is 
not a reduction. Most of that money is 
transferred to the corporate account or 
reserves. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Yes, and out 
of the corporate account would be the 
amount of the reduction in the budget 
request. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. They 
were just asking us to put up taxpayers’ 
money to do this, and we said, “As to 
that amount of the budget, you pay for 
it out of the money you receive from 
the sale of power.” 

Mr. MURRAY. 
yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. MURRAY. Iam sure the gentle- 
man does not want to leave the impres- 
sion that on June 30 of this year TVA 
will have $309 million which is not 
committed. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I did 
not say it was uncommitted. I said part 
of it was obligated. 

Mr. MURRAY. I refer the gentleman 
to page 2451 of the hearings, where the 
following testimony appears: 

I would like to be sure the record is clear 
on this and I do not want to misunderstand 
you, either; so let me start off with the 
$309,842,000 in cash that you expect to have 
in the bank on June 30, 1954. What liabili- 
ties will exist against that cash at that time? 


Mr. Wessenauer, who is an Official of 
the TVA, replied: 

We estimate current liabilities of $64.5 
million. We will have unliquidated com- 
mitments of $223.5 million. 


Mr. Jonas. Those liabilities add up to $288 
million. 

Mr. WESSENAUER. That is right. 

Mr, Jonas. So that would reduce your cash 
position to about $21 million. 

Mr. WESSENAUER. That is right. 


So that TVA will have only $21 million 
that is not committed on June 30th. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. No, 
that is not true. That was corrected 
later. Several pages later in the hear- 
ings the gentleman will see that TVA 
admitted they will have in the neigh- 
borhood of $46 million in carryover 
funds instead of the $21 million. That is 
what they have had, roughly between 
$40 and $50 million, every year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, will he not admit that $46 million 
is a whole lot different than the $300 
million figure? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. No, 
I did not say they had $309 million in un- 
obligated funds. I said part of that is 
obligated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But by not going into 
the question of obligation or unobliga- 
tion the implication was easily left here 
that there is $309 million. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. They 
will have $309 million unspent to begin 
1955 with, part of which has been obli- 
gated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. How much? 


Will the gentleman 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I do 
not know offhand, but the record will 
show that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It would be the dif- 
ference between that and $46 million. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. No, 
the $46 million is what they will have on 
June 30, 1956, but the average cash bal- 
ance that they carry from month to 
month is in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. I have that record here and I 
will put it in the Recorp. They made a 
table showing the average cash balance. 
It is in excess of $100 million. I am 
glad, however, if there was any mis- 
understanding, to clear it up. I did not 
mean to say that they will have $309 
million in unobligated funds. I said 
part of those funds are obligated, but I 
want to emphasize the fact that they will 
have $227 million in income, and we 
give them $103 million. 

In conclusion, may I apologize to the 
members of the committee for taking up 
so much time. I meant to sit down long 
ago, but questions were asked and I felt 
that I should try to yield to answer 
them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I merely want to 
comment that I think this debate has 
been a very excellent one and a very 
interesting one. The gentleman has 
yielded very generously to answer ques- 
tions, and the gentleman from California 
too has given me some of the most 
pleasant moments I have ever had in my 
many years here by reason of the con- 
structive debate that we have just had. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman for his kind words. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I, too, want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his very fine 
statement. In fact, I was inclined to get 
into the debate so that I could be of some 
assistance to him, but I saw you were 
handling yourself very well and were 
taking on the whole TVA one at a time 
and doing a very fine job. I think the 
gentleman deserves our hearty commen- 
dation. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I was 
not offering to take on anybody. I just 
have the feeling that the TVA, out of its 
vast power revenues, ought to return to 
the American taxpayers interest on the 
money that we have given them for that 
development. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is familiar with the TVA terri- 
tory, is he not? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Yes, 
sir, I am thoroughly familiar with it. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Is it not true to say 
that there is only one utility operating in 
that territory? 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: No, 
sir, there are other utilities operating 
in Tennessee. 
ieee’ ANDREWS. I say in that terri- 


ry. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
think there are four operating in Ten- 
nessee, I think this is the only one that 
generates electricity. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I am talking about 
generating electricity. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. There 
are some gas companies. ; 

Mr. ANDREWS. I mean the TVA is 
the only one for electricity. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
think that is true. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The TVA is the only 
utility engaged in the business of produc- 
ing electricity, is it not? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Yes, I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The record shows 
that from time to time the TVA calls 
upon private utilities in the periphery 
area to furnish them power, and then the 
private utilities call upon the TVA to 
furnish them power, is that not correct? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Then it is true that 
the TVA is the only power producing 
utility in the TVA area? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I sup- 
pose the difference between us is this. 
The gentleman says that the TVA is the 
only producer of power in that area. I 
say that there are other producers of 
power around the periphery of TVA. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I will not argue 
about that. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. There 
are other producers of power around the 
periphery of the TVA who supply the 
TVA with some power which TVA inte- 
grates into its system. 

Mr. ANDREWS. My statement was 
that it was the only power-producing 
utility operating in the TVA territory. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
would agree that that is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have all enjoyed the debate between the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina and the other Members. He 
has his idea as to what should be done 
with the TVA, and we who live in the 
immediate area which is served by that 
great agency of the Government differ 
somewhat with the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority requested an 
appropriation of $227 million for 1955. 
Eighty-five million dollars of this amount 
was for the construction of 4 additional 
units at Johnsonville steam plant, 1 at 
John Sevier, 1 at Gallatin, and 2 units 
at Fulton. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended an appropriation of $142 million, 
but nothing for new construction. 

The Appropriations Committee, in re- 
porting this bill, recommends an appro- 
priation of $103,582,000, cutting the 
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amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget by $38,218,000. 

The bulk of the 1955 appropriation 
requested by TVA is for power facilities 
to provide for national defense. At the 
present time about 45 percent of all 
electric power generated by TVA is used 
by the Government for national defense. 

This is more power than was used by 
the State of Texas last year, or in the 
State of Ohio. In fact, the electric power 
used by the Atomic Energy Commission 
last year is greater than that used by 
any 1 of 45 of the 48 States; it is exceeded 
only by the sales in the States of New 
York, California, and Pennsylvania. 

The greatest single factor in the rapid 
increase in demand for power which has 
occurred during the past few years in 
the Tennessee Valley has been the need 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

IMPORTANCE OF TVA POWER FOR NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

By far the greater part of the new 
generating capacity that TVA plans to 
put in operation between now and the 
fall of 1956 and 1957, and for which 
Congress is presently being asked to ap- 
propriate funds, will supply power vital 
to the defense of our Nation. More than 
half of it is required to help power the 
new and expanded atomic energy instal- 
lations; other parts will supply industries 
producing vital defense materials—large 
power-consuming industries supplied di- 
rectly by TVA and a large number of 
smaller industries served by the munici- 
pal and cooperative distributors of TVA 
power. 

In World War II, three-fourths of 
TVA’s entire power output was used for 
defense production. More than 10 per- 
cent of all the power used in the United 
States defense effort came from the TVA 
system. In future emergencies, similar 
or larger proportions are to be expected. 
The availability of TVA power, not only 
during the war but before the war, was 
of incalculable value: TVA power pro- 
duced much of the aluminum that helped 
make possible the rapid expansion of the 
aircraft program; TVA power was used 
to produce much of the phosphorus for 
incendiary bombs and other military 
uses; TVA power produced large quanti- 
ties of the ferroalloys so essential to the 
production of alloy steels for weapons of 
all kinds; TVA power helped separate 
uranium 235 at Oak Ridge for the 
A-bomb; and the availability of TVA 
power was a key factor in the location 
of the Oak Ridge operations. 

History has a way of repeating itself— 
TVA power will be as badly needed again. 
Last time a vital margin of power ca- 
pacity was available. Will the power be 
available the next time? Today's lim- 
ited supply of power will greatly increase 
the initial operating costs of the new 
atomic energy plants. A margin can be 
provided without any cost, because tem- 
porary uses of the power can be found 
on a moneymaking basis, but shortages 
are very, very expensive. The gener- 
ating capacity TVA hopes to add be- 
tween now and the fall of 1956 is not 
enough to again establish the much-to- 
be-desired margin of power supply that 
was so valuable before and during World 
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War II. It is designed to do no more 
than to keep power supply barely ahead 
of presently foreseeable demands. With 
any less capacity, we would face future 
crises not with power to start with but 
with the serious handicap of a power 
deficiency before defense demands begin 
to mount. 

It is inconceivable to believe that this 
Congress would knowingly increase the 
cost of national defense, but that is just 
what it will do if the appropriations 
for TVA are cut so that it cannot gen- 
erate sufficient power to supply the AEC 
with its requirements. The only other 
alternative is to purchase this power 
from private utilities at very much higher 
rates. 

The present bill, now under consider- 
ation, contains several provisions which, 
if adopted, will ultimately destroy the 
purposes for which TVA was created. 
That is a yardstick to determine what 
should be a fair price for generating and 
selling power to the public. The pro- 
visions in this bill are cleverly designed 
to destroy this yardstick. 

First, the bill restricts the amount of 
electricity that can be supplied, by 7ail- 


ing to provide adequate funds to build , 


additional generating facilities. Natu- 
rally, the more electricity generated, the 
cheaper it can be sold to the consumer, 
whether it be to the Government or 
private industry. 

Second, it provides that the TVA, a 
Government agency, be required to pay 
interest on the money the Government 
has invested in this Government owned 
and operated agency. The Government 
owns the TVA, and the act provides that 
all the money invested by the Govern- 
ment in the powerplants be paid back 
to the Government over a 40-year period. 
This is now being done, and when this 
money is repaid, the Government will 
own this vast utility. It is the best in- 
vestment ever made by this or any other 
Government. By this provision, as in 
the first provision, the opponents of TVA 
hope to cause a rise in the rates, and 
thereby justify the higher rates charged 
by private power companies, 

In the present bill no funds are pro- 
vided for resource development, which 
was and is one of the most important 
functions of TVA. The bill does provide 
that TVA may use not to exceed $600,- 
000, derived from proceeds of operations, 
for this purpose. This fund should be 
increased to at least $1,200,000, the 
amount received last year. 

Last, the bill provides that no limi- 
tation be placed by TVA on resale rates 
of power fixed by local distributors. 
This is the worst feature of the entire 
bill, and completely destroys the power 
of TVA to keep down electric power rates. 

In my State of Tennessee, the munici- 
palities could charge, without restriction, 
any rates they desired. It has been said 
that cheap rates in the TVA area have 
attracted industry to come there. If this 
provision is left in the bill, it will bring 
about just what enemies of TVA have 
charged but do not want. Industries 
will come to the TVA area, for there is 
nothing to prevent any of the munici- 
pal distributors of TVA -power from 
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agreeing to supply, as an inducement to 
a manufacturing plant to come to the 
TVA area, such electric power as would 
be needed to operate the plant absolutely 
free, or at such low costs that no com- 
pany could compete. Furthermore, there 
is nothing to prevent any municipal dis- 
tributor from raising its rates if it needed 
funds to build schools, roads, or to pay 
other operating costs. 

When TVA was created it was com- 
mon knowledge that many existing 
municipal electric systems as well as 
privately owned systems were being 
managed on a basis not compatible with 
sound principles of public-utility admin- 
istration or with the policy objectives 
prescribed by Congress for TVA. For 
example, in some municipalities the elec- 
tric systems were so operated as to com- 
pel the electric-rate payers to pay all or 
most of the costs of municipal govern- 
ment through their electric light bills. 
In other communities there was gross 
discrimination in rates, with certain 
groups of consumers or certain indus- 
tries receiving service at rates which 
were unduly low and which were in ef- 
fect subsidized by the other consumers. 
In only a few communities in the coun- 
try was there an awareness of the im- 
portance of ample supplies of low-cost 
electricity as an instrument for raising 
the levels of community prosperity. 

The resale rate agreements were there- 
fore specifically authorized by Congress, 
as a means by which distributors could 
signify their willingness to adopt these 
objectives, and could establish rates 
adapted to them with the knowledge that 
all other TVA distributors were follow- 
ing the same course. In short, the re- 
sale rate agreements were and are the 
basis of a partnership aimed at carry- 
out the policies stated in the TVA Act 
and at realizing the economic benefits 
which it was believed would, and which 
in fact did, result from these policies. 
The Tennessee Valley region has entered 
wholeheartedly into this partnership. 
The legislatures of the States in which 
TVA principally operates have passed 
legislation in effect approving the resale 
rate agreements by specifically author- 
izing municipalities, cooperatives, or 
both, to enter into them. 

Maintenance by distributors of rate 
standards conforming to the policies set 
out in the TVA Act and endorsed by the 
Tennessee Valley States is feasible only 
because there is a definite contractual 
provision relating to resale rates which 
is applicable to all distributors alike. 

Having discussed some of the provi- 
sions of the pending bill, I now wish to 
call to your attention briefly the his- 
tory of the TVA and its benefits to the 
Nation. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, was es- 
tablished 21 years ago, on May 18, 1933, 
and is now entering its 21st year of sery- 
ice and benefit. 

In the act creating TVA the Congress 
directed it to— 

First. Provide the maximum of flood 
control. 

Second. Develop the Tennessee River 
for navigation. 
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Third. Consistent with flood control 
and navigation, to generate electric 
power. 

Fourth. Develop the proper use of 
marginal lands. 

Fifth. Further and develop reforesta- 
tion. < 

Sixth. Make a contribution to the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions. 

The Tennessee River Valley was se- 
lected for this great National project 
and resource development because the 
Army engineers had prepared many 
surveys and had most complete infor- 
mation concerning it readily available. 
The Tennessee River is 650 miles in 
length, and during its course drops ap- 
proximately 600 feet. In the place of its 
origin in the mountains of eastern Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
there is approximately 80 inches of an- 
nual rainfall with about 50 inches pre- 
vailing over the entire valley. The larg- 
est city upon the Tennessee River is my 
home of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Let me say now, that the TVA is not 
just a giant electricity enterprise as it 
is so often and erroneously thought of. 
It is a great program in the development 
of the Nation’s resources, confined, of 
course, to a specific area, but with the 
benefits being enjoyed nationwide. It 
was the TVA which pioneered in the 
construction of multiple purpose dams 
which developed the maximum benefits 
from control of a river—thus reaching 
several objectives instead of only one. 
They put into operation the very prac- 
tical rule that control of water in a re- 
gion, by means of dams, is naturally and 
inevitably linked with control of water 
on the land through better farm and 
forest management. Better farm and 
forest management have been developed 
and practiced in the Tennessee Valley 
contributing directly to the control of 
water, which in turn has its effect upon 
the stream flow of the river. 

Many of the original TVA objectives, 
as defined by the Congress, have been 
substantially achieved. Others will be 
continually achieved with the passage of 
time. TVA's integrated system of 28 
dams, which control the flow of water, 
have been very effective in the reduction 
of floods. Of the $11 million of annual 
average benefits which have been 
brought about, through its system of 
flood control, more than half of these 
benefits are outside of the valley—in the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. It 
provides security from floods, of certain 
stage, to nearly 6 million acres of pro- 
ductive Mississippi Valley land—it re- 
duces the frequency of floods in the 
Mississippi Valley on an additional 4 
million acres. The direct sayings from 
flood destruction in the valley have been 
tremendous. My own city of Chatta- 
nooga has been saved an estimated $45 
million. Let me say that TVA manages 
the flow of the river with flood control 
as their first consideration. 

A 9-foot navigation channel now 
exists upon the Tennessee River from 
Paducah on the Ohio to Knoxville, 
Tenn., a distance of 650 miles. This ice- 
free, all weather channel links the great 
Tennessee Valley region with the 8,000 
mile inland waterway system of the 
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United States. Upon it traffic is now 
running at the rate of nearly 1 billion 
ton-miles annually and this tonnage in- 
cludes oil, gasoline, automobiles, coal, 
fertilizer, corn and wheat from the 
great producing regions of the Midwest 
and from the ports on the gulf coast. 
Shippers using this channel are saving 
in excess of $8 million annually in traffic 
charges. 

The cost to the Federal Government 
for operation and maintenance of this 
navigable waterway, which includes de- 
preciation charges, expenses of the 
United States Army engineers and the 
United States Coast Guard who operate 
and maintain the locks at the dams, 
amounts to only $3,600,000 annually. 
Thus, the difference between cost and 
saving in shipping costs is some $4,400,- 
000 annually, equal to a return of more 
than 3 percent on the public investment 
from this national navigation channel. 
In the coming years literally millions of 
tons of coal will use this waterway as it 
flows from the mines of western Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois into this 
steadily growing manufacturing region. 

TVA, working with forest agencies in 
the valley, both State and national, has 
contributed greatly to the development 
of the area’s great resource of timber 
and wood products. At one time the 
valley was the hardwood center of the 
world. In the not too distant future, as 
a result of forest programs now in 
progress, many of them sponsored and 
developed by TVA, the Tennessee Valley 
will again someday be one of the Na- 
tion’s major hardwood centers. Over 
236 millions of trees have been produced 
by TVA and distributed for reforesta- 
tion—85 percent of the valley's forests 
now have some form of organized fire 
protection, and scores of owners of tim- 
berland have adopted systemized yield- 
cutting practices. The Tennessee Val- 
ley’s already large economic activity 
based on the forests of the region has 
been steadily increasing. 

The entire Nation, and fertilizer com- 
panies widely scattered, have benefited 
by TVA’s work in the field of fertilizer 
development. It has been a factor in 
opening up the Nation’s western phos- 
phate reserves. Through use of the test 
demonstration farm principle, thousands 
of practical farms in many States have 
been encouraged and assisted in im- 
proved farm management, which in 
turn conserves the soil. 

It is a primary requirement of any 
region, which must be met if there is to 
be a continued growth, that power- 
generating capacity in the region must 
be developed to meet its electricity re- 
quirements, This is true in the Ten- 
nessee Valley region. In 1933 munici- 
palities, farmer-owned cooperatives, and 
the Federal Government joined as part- 
ners in the production and distribution 
of electricity. Through the TVA, the 
Federal Government became the source 
of the generation and transmission of 
electric power. The municipalities and 
the farmer cooperatives became the dis- 
tributors and retailers. A relatively few 
large industrial users of electricity began 
the purchase of electricity directly from 
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TVA. Over the years our National Gov- 
ernment has erected enormous national- 
defense installations in the valley largely 
because of the availability of the re- 
quired quantities of electricity, the re- 
moteness of the location, and the stra- 
tegic advisability of placing them there. 

As the hydroelectric potential of the 
Tennessee River was developed, steam 
plants were constructed by the Federal 
Government to augment and firm up this 
supply, the first of these being in 1941. 
As the requirements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment increased and skyrocketed, ad- 
ditional steam plants were built. With 
the low rates which prevail for the retail 
sale of electricity, consumption in the 
home, on the farm, in business and in- 
dustry likewise skyrocketed. When the 
construction program now under way is 
completed in 1957 and 1958, national- 
defense installations will be consuming 
approximately 40 percent of TVA’s elec- 
tricity. This tremendous quantity—25 
billion kilowatt-hours a year—when pro- 
duced along with the approximate 36 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours a year required by 
others, comes at a much lower cost than 
if produced separately. 7 

The accumulated net income will 
steadily increase during the coming 
years with the liability to the Treasury 
being steadily decreased by the payments 
which TVA must make to retire over 
a 40-year period appropriated funds in- 
vested in power facilities. 

The nearly 1% million consumers of 
electricity in the TVA service area rep- 
resenting some 5 million people in the 
area of 80,000 square miles have a moral 
and legal right to feel that there is an 
obligation for the partnership power 
program which has been in existence for 
21 years between them and the Federal 
Government to be continued. This part- 
nership program has been of benefit to 
the Nation—a national asset in the pro- 
duction of national-defense weapons, a 
contribution to strengthen an area which 
was undergoing economic stress. Aug- 
menting the Federal Government’s in- 
vestment in this partnership, munici- 
palities, and farmer cooperatives have 
invested hundreds of millions of dollars. 
in distribution systems. Business and 
industry, the farm and the home of the 
Tennessee Valley’s millions have invested 
additional hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in electricity-consuming equipment 
upon the belief that this partnership and 
the conditions surrounding it would con- 
tinue. The people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley expect the Federal Government to 
continue to carry out its responsibility 
as the power supplier for the region. 

They are paying and will continue to 
pay for their power supply charges for 
this electricity which make it a profita- 
ble investment for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under this system of retail dis- 
tribution, no holding company act will 
ever be required of the Congress to pro- 
tect the interests of the ultimate electric 
consumers. There will be no financial 
debacles or stock manipulation schemes 
in connection with these locally owned 
distribution systems for somebody to un- 
ravel in the years to come. There is no 
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rapid tax-amortization program in effect 
upon these facilities such as is being 
enjoyed at the present time by the Na- 
tion’s privately owned utilities where 
$1,700,000,000 of power facilities are be- 
ing written off in a 5-year period, and, 
of course, prior to taxes, instead of in 
the usual 30 to 35 years. The people 
and those in the Tennessee Valley who 
utilize TVA’s electricity are paying 
wholly and completely the cost of its 
production and repayment of the funds 
which have made it available. 

In 1957, unless the new steam-gen- 
erating facilities requested by TVA are 
in service, it is conservatively estimated 
that power capacity will fail to provide 
that small necessary margin for reliable 
service and will also fall short of meet- 
ing anticipated power requirements. 
This Congress can do no less than to 
provide the necessary funds for TVA’s 
necessary power program. It has a 
moral and legal obligation to do so and 
the funds cut from the TVA’s original 
budget request should be restored in the 
bill. 

My colleagues, I urge you to stop and 
think before you wilfully adopt the pro- 
visions of this bill which are so clearly 
designed to destroy the usefulness of this 
great agency that has contributed so 
much to the safety of our Nation in the 
past, and that means so much to the 
future prosperity, not only of the area 
in which it exists, but to the entire 
country. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
disappointed over the action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House 
with reference to the appropriation in 
the Independent Offices bill for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Tennes- 
see Valley Authority requested an ap- 
propriation of approximately $227 mil- 
lion. Of that amount $85 million was 
for new construction of 8 additional 
units, 2 units in beginning the building 
of the Fulton steam plant near Mem- 
phis, Tenn., 4 at the New Johnsonville 
steam plant on the Tennessee River, 1 
at Gallatin, and 1 at John Sevier. 

This additional appropriation of $85 
million for beginning the building of 
these 8 new units as requested by the 
TVA was denied by the Bureau of the 
Budget which did recommend to Con- 
gress that TVA be given an appropria- 
tion of $141,800,000 for the next fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1954. To my sur- 
prise, however, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has recommended an ap- 
propriation by Congress in this bill of 
only $103,582,000—a reduction of ap- 
proximately $39 million in the amount 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The TVA is facing a serious shortage 
of power in 1957 unless additional elec- 
tric generating units are authorized by 
Congress, or unless it is relieved of part 
of the tremendous amount of power that 
it is furnishing the Atomic Energy in- 
stallations at Paducah, Ky., and Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 
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In his budget message the President 
on January 21, 1954, said to Congress: 

Arrangements are being made to reduce by 
the fall of 1957 existing power commit- 
ments of the TVA to the Atomic Energy 
Commission by 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts. 
This would release the equivalent amount 
of TVA generating capacity to meet in- 
creased load requirements of other consum- 
ers in the power system and at the same 
time eliminate need for appropriating funds 
from the Treasury to finance additional 
generating requirements. 


The President in his budget message 
said this further: 

In the event, however, that negotiations 
for furnishing these load requirements for 
the Atomic Energy Commission from other 
sources are not consummated as contem- 
plated or new defense loads develop, the 
question of starting additional generating 
units by the Tennessee Valley Authority will 
be reconsidered. 


Since the budget message was received 
by Congress the AEC, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has requested TVA to fur- 
nish an additional load of 200,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity for the atomic in- 
stallation at Oak Ridge, Tenn. All of 
the electric power for the atomic plant at 
Oak Ridge is furnished by TVA. 

Now let us see about who is furnishing 
the power of the atomic energy plant at 
Paducah. The TVA was called upon to 
furnish one-half of the power needed 
by this atomic plant; private power com- 
Panies were called upon to furnish the 
other half. So the TVA and the private 
power companies both built steam 
plants right near the atomic energy 
plant at Paducah. The construction of 
the TVA plant is weeks ahead of the con- 
struction of the private power company 
steam plant near Paducah. Further- 
more, a comparison of the two installa- 
tions shows that the private powerplants 
are being constructed at a cost of $196 
per kilowatt as against a cost of $145 
per kilowatt for the TVA construction, 
a difference of $51 per kilowatt. Today 
both the TVA and the private power 
companies are furnishing power to the 
atomic plant at Paducah on a half-and- 
half basis. 

What are the private power companies 
charging the AEC in comparison to the 
TVA charge for electric power at the 
Paducah atomic plant? The evidence 
shows in the hearings before the sub- 
committee that the private power 
companies are charging four-tenths of 
a mill more per kilowatt hour. 

In other words, the private power 
companies are being paid four-tenths of 
a mill more than TVA is being paid per 
kilowatt-hour at the atomic plant in 
Paducah. 

Mr. Chairman, unless TVA can build 
additional generating plants and addi- 
tional units at existing steam plants— 
and it takes 3 years to build a steam 
plant—or unless the private power com- 
panies take off some of the power load 
from TVA to the atomic installations, 
there is going to be a serious power 
shortage in the Tennessee Valley area in 
1957. So I am very much disappointed 
that this committee did not back up 
President Eisenhower’s request and rec- 
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ommend the amount that he had sug- 
gested of $141,800,000. 

There are some private power com- 
panies who would like to destroy the 
TVA’s yardstick for power rates, because 
TVA is operated so efficiently and so eco- 
nomically, because its operating costs 
are held down to a lower unit basis than 
that of the private power companies, be- 
cause the TVA rate of 4-percent earn- 
ings is smaller than that of the private 
power companies and because therefore 
TVA can sell power at lower rates than 
the private power companies. 

TVA has as its objective the widest 
use of electricity at the lowest price to 
consumers instead of greater and greater 
profits to the utility. The cost of trans- 
mission and distribution per kilowatt- 
hour in the TVA area by TVA is only 
one-half the average reported by private 
utility companies. The proportion of 
energy lost in transmission and distribu- 
tion is 25 percent less in TVA than re- 
ported by private companies, and only 
one-third as much per kilowatt-hour is 
spent by TVA for customer accounting 
and collecting as is expended by private 
power companies. The general and ad- 
ministrative expenses of TVA are only 
40 percent as great as they are with the 
average private power company. The 
overhead of the private power utility is 
much greater than TVA. And certainly 
TVA does not have any high powered 
lobbyists like Purcell Smith who lobbies 
for the power companies at $75,000 per 
year plus an unlimited expense account, 
These private power companies are jeal- 
ous of the yardstick of TVA for proper, 
fair, and reasonable power rates, 

Do you not know that the minute TVA 
is forced to raise its power rates the pri- 
vate utilities will likewise raise their 
rates? Do you not know that the effi- 
cient, economical operations of TVA have 
had a most beneficial effect upon the op- 
eration of the private companies and has 
caused them to lower their rates? The 
TVA has been a blessing to the people of 
the United States in holding down the 
cost of electric energy in all of the 
States and in keeping the private power 
companies in line. We are only asking 
that you give TVA sufficient additional 
power to take care of the tremendous 
amount of energy needed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission at its atomic plants 
located at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Padu- 
cah, Ky., in addition to its residential, 
industrial, rural, and other commercial 
demands for power. 

Now, what are the facts? At the end 
of this year TVA will be generating 50 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity and 
out of the 50 billion kilowatt-hours, 26 
billion—a little more than one-half—will 
be used by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the operation of its plants in Oak 
Ridge and Paducah. Besides, the TVA 
furnishes other Federal installations a 
large amount of power. We have the 
wind tunnel in Tullahoma, Tenn., which 
is being furnished all of its power by the 
TVA. We have aluminum plants and 
chemical plants being furnished power 
by TVA in its area and, certainly, alu- 
minum and chemicals are essential to 
our national defense, The requirements 
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of the Federal wind-tunnel installation 
at Tullahoma, Tenn., will run as high as 
750,000 kilowatt-hours each year. All of 
us know of the great and valuable contri- 
bution TVA made to the development 
of the atomic bomb and to our victorious 
conclusion of World War II. 

I ask you to consider what our Gov- 
ernment is saving as the result of TVA 
furnishing more than half of its power 
at the end of this year to the Atomic 
Energy Commission compared to what it 
would be having to pay if it had to buy 
all of its electric power from the private 
utility companies. In line with the Pres- 
ident’s budget message, the private 
power companies have been called upon 
by AEC to see if they could deliver at 
least 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, and it develops that no sound 
proposal has been submitted by the pri- 
vate power companies to furnish this ad- 
ditional power. Mr. Nichols of the AEC 
stated before the subcommittee that it 
would cost the AEC between three and 
four million dollars a year more to re- 
ceive from 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of 
electricity from private power companies 
than from TVA, and he said, “We have 
exhausted our authority, we are not will- 
ing to make that kind of a decision, and 
it will have to go to higher authority,” 
meaning that the AEC is going to ask 
the President or the Director of the 
Budget whether or not the Government 
is willing to pay at least three to four 
million dollars a year more for private 
power than TVA power for 500,000 kilo- 
watts as suggested by President Eisen- 
hower when TVA is owned body and soul 
by the Government and is an instru- 
mentality of the Government. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I ask my distinguished 
colleague if it is not true that by 1955 
the equivalent of all the hydroelectric 
power of the entire TVA system will be 
required by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion alone? 

Mr. MURRAY. My colleague is exact- 
ly correct. The TVA is an essential part 
of our national defense program and 
is lowering the cost of our national de- 
fense by furnishing power to the atomic 
energy plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah 
at a cheaper rate than the private power 
companies. Certain enemies of TVA 
would wreck, destroy, or liquidate TVA 
if they had it within their power. Since 
they cannot destroy TVA they are now 
seeking to cripple or weaken its opera- 
tions by slow strangulation. They are 
not going to succeed in their efforts. 
TVA has already paid back to the Fed- 
eral Treasury 857% million of its power 
appropriations and is ahead of its sched- 
uled payments by $9 million. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. JONES], 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, from the reading of the bill, the re- 
port, and the testimony, we are im- 
pressed by the fact that the issue raised 
by the report and the hearings is the is- 
sue of private versus public ownership of 
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our utilities. I regret that this becomes 
the issue in this case, for I was hopeful 
that we would consider the broad aspects 
of the power situation that confronts 
this country rather than bring up the 
wornout cliché of private versus public 
power ownership. It is apparent from 
the estimates made by the officials of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that the 
moneys provided in this bill will not be 
sufficient to construct the needed gen- 
erating capacity that will be required 
during the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
It is estimated that in 1956 the Atomic 
Energy Commission will require an 
amount equal to one-third of the total 
amount of power generated in this coun- 
try prior to World War II. 

There is one thing about electric power 
that we must keep in mind. You cannot 
stockpile it; you cannot closet it away 
and have it there obtainable in time of 
national emergency. While we are mak- 
ing preparations to avert war, we must 
also assume our responsibility to gear 
our defense program to have enough 
energy in time of war, not only for the 
public utilities in this country but also 
for the private utilities. We have recog- 
nized our obligation in that respect. In 
1950, if you recall, we provided for tax 
amortization for the private utilities. 
Since that time, it is my understanding 
that every private utility in the country 
has availed themselves of the tax amorti- 
zation provided for them. It is my 
further understanding that the Defense 
Power Administration has not rejected 
a single applicant. Private utilities have 
obtained tax amortization in the amount 
of $2,886,000,000. That means that the 
taxpayers of this country are paying for 
the private utilities to construct new 
generating capacity to meet the future 
defense needs of thic country. And I 
think it is a wise policy of our Govern- 
ment to do that; but, by the same token, 
we have a greater responsibility to see 
that public and federally owned generat- 
ing facilities are expanded for the times 
and conditions we face. 

Let us examine this so-called private 
versus public ownership of utilities. A 
private utility does not operate like an 
ordinary business such as a privately 
owned drugstore or grocery store. A 
utility operates on a franchise to engage 
in a monopoly of the generation and dis- 
tribution of electric energy. But it does 
that under governing bodies such as pub- 
lic service commission boards. The 
board that has supervisory authority over 
the private utility may say, “No, you 
cannot do this, you cannot do that.” 
But the board cannot say to that utility, 
“We need additional capacity and you 
must build that capacity,” because that 
does not come within its prerogatives. 
It cannot tell a private utility how much 
capacity the utility must have. 

But as far as public utilities are con- 
cerned we tell them that in planning for 
future needs they must take into ac- 
count national defense estimates and 
needs as well as the needs of their do- 
mestic consumers. Since its creation, 
TVA has never erred in estimating these 
requirements, 
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Let us now examine the situation that 
presently exists with private utilities. 
In 1947 Mr. G. C. Neff, reporting as presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute Bul- 
letin, had this to say: 

It is evident that the problems of adequate 
generating capacity arising from rapid load 
expansion are well on the way to solution. 
The worries of operating with small reserves 
of generating capacity which have been ours 
since last August will begin to diminish in 
about 7 months, although another 12 
months may elapse before they disappear in 
all parts of the country. 


At the expiration of 7 months here is 
what Mr. Phil Sporn, the president of 
the American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp., had to say: 

I think it can be stated as a fact that bar- 
ring some major disruptions in our indus- 
trial operations * * * the power situation 
will come into a completely normal position 
by 1950 in most of the country and by 1951 
in the entire country. 


When 1951 arrived, here is what Mr. 
L. V. Sutton, in the Edison Electric In- 
stitute Bulletin, had to say: 

Our committee reports that this coming 
December and in December 1952, we may 
expect to have about the same percentage of 
reserve capacity that we had in December 
1950, which was 10 percent. It is about half 
of what we expected to have before Korea, 
but on account of the time required to 
build new generating capacity, the construc- 
tion program could not be increased in 1950 
and 1951, and not until 1953 and 1954 could 
we expect to gain much increased capability. 


So we are faced not only with a short- 
age in the field of private generation and 
sale of electric energy but we are also 
faced with the same problem in connec- 
tion with the public and federally owned 
properties. 

Do you realize that the only substan- 
tial surplus power we had on hand at the 
beginning of World War II was from 
public power plants in the great Pacific 
Northwest on the Columbia River and 
on the Tennessee River. And, these 
plants produced 93 percent of the alumi- 
num used during the war. 

Now there is a great need for titanium, 
which can only be produced by electrici- 
ty. At the present time a titanium 
plant is being located in the State of 
Tennessee purely for defense purposes. 
I wonder how they expect to get the 
energy to produce these defense ma- 
terials if we do not have generating ca- 
pacity to produce the energy they will 
require. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman has a 
very distinguished record here in fight- 
ing for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
May I ask him whether or not, in his 
opinion, the two legislative riders or re- 
strictions which are proposed to be writ- 
ten into this appropriation bill are the 
most damaging and far reaching that he 
has seen in dealing with matters of this 
nature? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Certainly 
they will not be helpful to the TVA. It 
cannot continue to operate without im- 
pairment if this language prevails. 
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Mr. EVINS. Both with regard to the 
interest rate and with regard to the fix- 
ing of the local rates by governmental 
agency? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes. If we 
are going to continue the manufacture 
of fissionable material at Oak Ridge, 
certainly there has to be sufficient power 
on hand to meet those needs. It be- 
hooves us now to think of what will be 
required of this great Republic in the 
way of resources in case of an all-out 
war. Certainly we would be indifferent 
to our obligation, our high responsibility, 
if we fail to provide the power potential 
with which to prepare for defense. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I call the 
attention of the committee to something 
that is perhaps of not as great national 
importance as we have just been discuss- 
ing but which is certainly of importance 
to the great metropolitan area of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. I have reference to that 
part of the bill dealing with the National 
Capital Planning Commission. 

I refer particularly to the appropri- 
ation under the general heading of 
“Land acquisition, National Capital park, 
parkway, and playground system.” I 
am gratified to see that the committee 
granted the appropriations asked for, 
but I am a bit concerned about the lan- 
guage in the bill which begins, “As a 
final appropriation under authority of 
the act of May 29, 1930.” These appro- 
priat.ons and these funds are to be used 
to construct parks, parkways and play- 
ground systems in the greater Washing- 
ton metropolitan area under the author- 
ity of the bill popularly known as the 
Capper-Cramton Act, and they have 
under that act acquired many useful and 
necessary parks and playground sys- 
tems. I should hope the committee does 
not intend by the language of the bill 
that there will be no more of such park- 
way, park, and playground systems ac- 
quisitions as the result of the language 
of the committee in the bill designating 
this as a final appropriation. Would 
the chairman of the committee be good 
enough to clarify that language please? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will be very glad 
to, and I am very glad that the gentle- 
man from Maryland brought the ques- 
tion up because I overlooked it in my 
opening statement and had intended to 
mention it. The situation is this. The 
request for this year was to furnish cer- 
tain connecting links in the park system. 
The subcommittee has recommended the 
allowance of the entire amount requested 
of about $545 million, which was some- 
thing more than we have appropriated 
year by year in preceding years. The 
committee, however, realized that the 
Capper-Cramton Act had been passed 24 
years ago when there was a very differ- 
ent situation. A great deal of the land 
had not been developed in the area and 
the people had not moved into the area 
as residents who were then paying taxes 
to the States of Virginia and Maryland. 
The financial situation of the Federal 
Government may have been somewhat 
different than it is today. The commit- 
tee requested the interested people to go 
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back, that is the Commission, to go back 
to the legislative committee and ask for 
a review of a further authorization be- 
fore they came to us to ask for more 
money. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
from California for his explanation of 
that language. I simply want to have 
the record show at this time that we ear- 
nestly hope such language will not result 
in the discontinuance of the allowance 
of funds in the future under the Capper- 
Cramton Act because it has been some- 
thing that has been very, very necessary 
and beneficial to the Nation's Capital 
even though much of the money did go 
for parks and parkways outside of the 
geographical boundaries of the District 
of Columbia and certainly with the grow- 
ing population to which the gentleman 
from California has referred, there will 
be need of more of such park and park- 
way acquisitions. I certainly hope that 
Congress in the future will go forward 
with the fine policy started under the 
last Republican administration under the 
Capper-Cramton Act. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I 
planned to say a few words about the 
legislative provisions of this bill, but ap- 
parently that is a moot question since 
there is no rule waiving points of order 
and since those legislative provisions 
would go out on a point of order I hope 
I may have the attention of the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
for a minute or two to ask a question 
about that. It is with reference to the 
action of the subcommittee in denying 
any funds for new construction. I go 
back first, I may say to the gentleman 
from California, to the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is my understanding that the 
Bureau of the Budget in disapproving 
any requests for new construction based 
that disapproval on the recommenda- 
tion that at least 600,000 kilowatts of 
power being furnished or to be furnished 
to the Atomic Energy Commission plant 
at Oak Ridge might be furnished by pri- 
vate utilities, that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct, but 
also it should be said that the additional 
power which might be needed for AEC 
developments amounting to about 225,- 
000 kilowatts could be furnished by a 
combination of private facilities for that 
purpose. In other words, there was no 
request, as the gentleman said, for addi- 
tional money to enable new starts. 

Mr. PRIEST. I understand, and I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s explanation. 

The next question is, Has the subcom- 
mittee received any assurance from the 
Bureau of the Budget or from the Atomic 
Energy Commission that the 600,000 
kilowatts for Paducah and the 200,000 
additional kilowatts for Oak Ridge, re- 
cently requested, can be supplied to the 
Commission as of a given date when it 
will be needed? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the gentleman 
correct his record to show it was 500,000 
and not 600,000? 

Mr. PRIEST. Ishall be happy, if that 
is true. However, in my correspondence 
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with the Atomic Energy Commission 
they referred to it as 600,000. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In the committee they 
referred to 500,000. The answer to the 
gentleman is that we have had no sub- 
sequent statement. We know that this is 
under almost daily conference between 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the TVA and the pri- 
vate power-producing agencies. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. It is my understand- 
ing that the reason why the TVA re- 
quested four additional units at New 
Johnsonville was to take care of a situa- 
tion which was cut out, and upon which 
you will offer an amendment to put it 
back in. 

Mr. PRIEST. T appreciate the gentle- 
man’s remark. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina, I think 
that was the Fulton plant instead of New 
Johnsonville. 

Mr. SUTTON. No. That was start- 
ing a new project, but New Johnsonville 
was asking for four additional units 
which are needed at this time. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
did not come to us. 

Mr. PRIEST. The total request to the 
budget was for 8 additional units; 2 at 
Fulton, 4 at New Johnsonville, 1 at Gal- 
latin, and 1 at John Sevier. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. It is my understanding 
that $85 million was requested to begin 
construction of those eight units, and the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. AnprEws] will offer an amendment 
to that effect tomorrow. Is that your 
intention? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say again that I 
received on Friday, March 26, a letter 
from Mr. K. V. Nichols, general manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, in 
which he states that conferences are now 
underway with the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, the TVA, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission with reference to this power 
demand of AEC, and that the Bureau of 
the Budget is considering the matter at 
the present time; and that if it develops 
that this power cannot be supplied by 
private utilities—who, incidentally, per- 
haps, have to build steam plants on their 
own in order to do it—if it eannot be sup- 
plied, then they will reconsider this de- 
termination previously made, and per- 
haps submit to the Congress a supple- 
mental budget authorizing the addition- 
al construction funds for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield the gentle- 
man 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PRIEST. Is that the understand- 
ing of the subcommittee, that that is the 
situation with reference to this need of 
the AEC? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. Then I feel that since 3 
years at least are required for the con- 
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struction of a steam plant, and since 
there is an area of uncertainty in this 
situation which I feel is too great a risk 
with the United States security and the 
economy of the Tennessee Valley, that 
on tomorrow, when opportunity presents 
itself, we should provide some funds to 
begin some of this construction, because 
it is my honest opinion that out of the 
negotiations currently under way this 
has to be done in any event. If the load 
is to be met, it should be met promptly. 
So I hope we will support the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama tomorrow in order that 
construction for some of this needed en- 
ergy may begin at once. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to discuss with 
you the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for the fiscal year 1955, which 
begins July 1. 

I wish the time allotted me was suffi- 
cient to discuss many aspects of the bill. 
I would like to discuss some of the items 
pertaining to the atomic energy pro- 
gram of our Government. I certainly 
would like to discuss the matters with 
reference to the public-housing program, 

Under the limitation of time, however, 
I will confine myself to appropriations 
for the TVA for the coming year. 

Out of the welter of debate today, most 
of it by those of us who came to Congress 
long since the passage of the TVA Act 
21 years ago, it appears that the TVA 
has many characteristics or attributes. 

In the first place, it is large. We are 
told that it is now the largest generator, 
and perhaps distributor, but certainly 
the largest generator of electric power in 
the whole world. Its bigness, I am sure, 
we will all agree is not the fault of the 
TVA, but is the direct result of the re- 
sponsibility which the Congress gave the 
TVA when it passed the basic act in 1933, 
and is the result further of the respons- 
ibility to serve the area given TVA about 
1939 or 1940, when the privately owned 
electric power utilities and the TVA 
agreed upon their respective service 
areas, The TVA service area has not 
grown geographically, because, I am in- 
formed, it has not violated the original 
agreement as to its service area, but I 
point out, Mr. Chairman, that that area 
of the country has grown most rapidly as 
the result of the abundance of cheap 
electricity. Another reason for the big- 
ness of TVA is the fact that our Govern- 
ment has placed such responsibility on 
its shoulders for the generation and de- 
livery of power for governmental uses. 
The vast reserves of power in the valley 
in 1942 caused our Government to locate 
its atomic energy plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and because TVA was big in the 
power generation and distribution field 
then, we were able, less than 3 years later, 
to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and thus bring World War II 
to an early and successful conclusion. 

Once we had entered the atomic field, 
we raced forward with developments that 
today are taking 35 percent of the pres- 
ent output of TVA power facilities, and 
we are told that next year 50 percent of 
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all the power produced by the TVA will 
go into our atomic and hydrogen pro- 
grams. Of course, the TVA is large. 

In the second place, I think this debate 
has developed the fact that the TVA has 
been successful. It has been successful 
in extending its power lines to the farm 
homes of the valley, successful in fur- 
nishing required power for the economic 
and industrial growth of the valley, and 
successful in encouraging the rapid de- 
velopment of the resources of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Then, too, I think it has 
been successful in another field. It has 
been successful in stimulating the pri- 
vately owned power companies to go 
out and likewise extend their lines and 
their services to practically every home 
and every business in the entire South. 
Also, I think the TVA has been success- 
ful because the privately owned power 
companies in extending themselves to do 
a good job thereby stimulated and in- 
spired the TVA to do the best possible 
job of serving those dependent upon it 
for power. Likewise, we are told, and 
I have heard it from both the private 
power people and from the TVA people 
that TVA and the privately owned utility 
people of the area are living side by side, 
exchanging power and engineering 
know-how with each other, from time to 
time, in order for both to effectively serve 
the customers they have. Just recently, 
in the hearings before the subcommittee, 
which brings this bill before the House, 
it was pointed out that TVA has success- 
fully constructed power generating units 
in the TVA area to supply power for our 
atomic or hydrogen needs at Paducah, 
Ky., for a cost of $145 per kilowatt of 
capacity, as TVA had estimated it could 
do some 2 years before. As a matter 
of fact, I understand that TVA not only 
constructed these plants for the amount 
it has estimated it could construct them 
for, but, actually, it constructed them for 
$7 million less than it had estimated 
that it could do the job for. The TVA 
has been successful. 

In the third place, I think it has been 
amply demonstrated that as large, and 
as successful as the TVA is, and has been, 
it is not now large enough to furnish its 
customers with the power they must 
have if the Tennessee Valley is to con- 
tinue to grow and if the TVA is to con- 
tinue to supply our atomic and hydrogen 
people with the power they need. All 
the records before us indicate that the 
power shortage in the Tennessee Valley 
will become acute by 1957. The TVA 
asked for $83 million with which to go 
forward with constructing additional 
power generating facilities at New John- 
sonville, at Fulton, at John Sevier, and 
at perhaps other points, that will be 
needed to meet this power shortage. I 
think it was unfortunate when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, acting for the Presi- 
dent, cut out that $83 million, and I want 
to say to the Members of the House that 
on tomorrow, I will support the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. AnprREws] for the 
restoration of this $83 million for this 
purpose. This is not a new problem. 
It was one that was called forcibly to 
our attention last year and now another 
year has passed, and the problem is fur- 
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ther from solution than it was then. 
The sword of Damocles hangs more 
heavily over the head of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

I believe, however, there is yet time for 
us to rectify the mistake we made last 
year when we failed to provide the neces- 
sary funds for building the additional 
generating units that are needed to fur- 
nish power to TVA customers in the 
valley. Wecan do that by adopting the 
Andrews amendment and giving the 
green light to TVA to go ahead with 
building the facilities it needs to supply 
its customers—farm, residential, busi- 
ness, commercial, industrial, and govern- 
mental. 

Now, I want to turn to another serious 
aspect of this appropriation bill, and 
that is the fact that the bill before us 
cuts the President’s recommendation of 
$142 million for TVA for the next 
fiscal year down to $103 million. And, 
what does that do? It does something 
that I hope that no thinking Member of 
this body would want to do. It virtually 
eliminates the working capital of TVA. 
I understand that TVA needs approxi- 
mately $40 million of working capital to 
carry on the power business which it 
operates. TVA will sell over $200 million 
worth of power next year. It will sell 
another $20 million worth of fertilizers 
and chemicals next year. If we allow 
this figure of $103 million to stand, we 
deprive TVA of working capital to the 
extent that by the end of fiscal 1955, 
TVA will have only $3 million of working 
capital and I ask you, my friends, how 
can the largest power business on the 
face of the earth be operated with only 
$3 million of working capital. 

I have the privilege of representing an 
area that produces a lot of coal. The 
State of Alabama produces about 12 mil- 
lion tons of coal annually. About 5 mil- 
lion tons of that coal is produced in coun- 
ties I represent, the counties of Walker, 
Marion, Winston, Cullman, Blount, and 
to a smaller extent the county of Fay- 
ette. Everybody knows about the de- 
pressed condition of the coal industry. 
Everybody knows that the only hope that 
the coal industry has to come back is 
through the steam generation of elec- 
tric power. Now, the TVA has reached 
the point that it uses millions of tons of 
coal each year. In using coal, TVA, like 
any well-regulated power generating 
utility, must stock sufficient coal to do 
it for 60, 90, or 120 days ahead. It is ad- 
vantageous to TVA to purchase the coal 
as it does from the lowest bidder, and it 
is advantageous for TVA to fill its stock- 
pile with coal in the summer months 
when the price of coal is lower than it 
is in the winter and when there is greater 
need for the stimulation of work at the 
coal mines than at any other season of 
the year. Without working capital, TVA 
cannot buy coal for its stockpile. With- 
out working capital, TVA cannot take 
advantage of the bargains that it may 
be able to get by buying coal during the 
hot summer season, and the same line 
of reason and logic would apply to the 
millions of dollars of other purchases it 
must make in other fields throughout 
the year. 
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T have been amused, I might say, and 
amazed likewise, at some of the expres- 
sions of love for TVA that have been 
made here this afternoon. Let us not 
be lulled into a false security by those 
protestations of love and affection, un- 
til we have determined who has stripped 
‘TVA of its operating capital and thus 
tied a millstone around its neck. 

There is another point in the bill that 
is worthy of our most serious attention. 
That is the proviso which the committee 
wrote in, charging TVA interest on the 
money which the people of the United 
Statcs have invested in the power-pro- 
ducing facilities of the Tennessee Valley. 
About $1 billion is involved. It is an 
important amount. The arguments 
made are worthy of most serious and 
discriminating attention and considera- 
tion. We have been assured this after- 
noon by members of the subcommittee 
that heard the witnesses that TVA rep- 
resentatives have said that the charg- 
ing of interest on the moneys invested 
in the power-producing facilities of the 
Tennessee Valley will not have the effect 
of raising rates on TVA power. When 
we look into the situation a little fur- 
ther, what do we find? We find, Mr. 
Chairman, that the United States of 
America and its people own the TVA bag 
and baggage. The Government of the 
United States is entitled to all the re- 
turn which the TVA earns on its power 
sales and, that being true, I can see no 
justice or equity in reason or logic that 
would say to TVA instead of paying back 
into the Treasury next year, as I under- 
stand it plans to do, the sum of $50 mil- 
lion as a dividend or a return to the 
United States Government, that it pay 
$25 million of interest plus $25 million 
dividend. If we saddle the TVA with in- 
terest as this committee would have us 
do, all in the world we do is denominate 
a part of the repayments to the Treas- 
ury which TVA regularly makes as in- 
terest, and, so far as I can see, it has 
no other effect. At least members of 
the subcommittee assure us that they 
have been assured that there will be no 
raise in rates. 

The Government of the United States 
is entitled to all the profit which TVA 
makes in its power operation. So far as 
I am concerned, I see no reason to de- 
nominate a part of that profit as interest. 
It would certainly be different if the 
TVA belonged to some other entity, that 
is, if it were not a creature, a child, in 
effect, of this Government of ours. 
When we created TVA, we set up a 
Government corporation, and if we are 
not going to give that Government cor- 
poration the wherewithal to ade- 
quately carry on the operations that 
have been assigned to it, if we are going 
to cripple its ability to do a good job, 
then I say, in fairness to the people of 
the Tennessee Valley and in fairness to 
the people of the United States, the TVA 
should be sold—sold now when it will 
bring the largest amount of money that 
it will perhaps bring at any other time. 
If we allow the TVA to be shackled with 
the restrictive provisos which the com- 
mittee has written into this bill, it will 
not be long until its value will have 
diminished to the point that the people 
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of the United States will be left holding 
the bag. 

The next aspect of this bill which I ob- 
ject to is that part of it which attempts 
to take away from TVA the right to reg- 
ulate the resale of the power TVA dis- 
tributes and generates. TVA's justifica- 
tion, in my mind at least, is largely based 
upon its value as a yardstick for power 
sales throughout America. It sells its 
power, not to individuals primarily, but 
instead to the rural electric coops scat- 
tered throughout its service area and to 
the municipalities in the area. The TVA 
agrees to supply power to these distrib- 
utors at a certain price, and between 
TVA and the distributor it is agreed that 
the distributor will sell the power for a 
certain price. Now, if we adopt this 
committee’s proviso that TVA’s control 
over the resale rates of electric power is 
abolished, then we will find almost every 
municipality in the TVA service area re- 
sponding to the pressures upon it, and 
computing an ever larger and larger sale 
rate on its power, so that money through 
that source can be had for the building 
of streets, sewers, parks, playgrounds, 
public buildings, and other things the 
city needs, The end result will be that 
power sold through these municipalities, 
power sold through these co-ops will 
soon be selling at a much higher rate 
than it is today, and when that day 
comes, I submit to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the value of the TVA as 
a yardstick will have been completely 
destroyed and no longer will there be a 
yardstick by which we measure the rea- 
sonable value of a kilowatt of electric 
power. 

I certainly can see no need for this 
proviso which the Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Offices has written into the 
bill. Its only result will be to fasten 
another millstone around the neck of 
TVA. 

It is admitted here that this Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has no power 
or authority to legislate in this field. 
When it attempts to do so, it goes com- 
pletely around the established commit- 
tee of the House that has legislative 
jurisdiction over the subject matter. I 
am reminded of the old Latin phrase 
res ipsa loquitur. The thing speaks for 
itself. The attempt of the majority of 
this committee to legislate a noose 
around the neck of TVA speaks for itself. 
The destruction of TVA is in the restric- 
tions upon its ability to operate that are 
contained in this bill. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that this bill carries no appropriation 
for resource development, and limits 
corporate funds of the TVA which can 
be used for this purpose to $600,000. 
Last year, we had a fight here in the 
House about this matter. We unduly 
crippled the resource development pro- 
gram of the TVA last year. The result 
is that next year, the small farmers and 
landowners in the TVA watershed area 
will not have the pine seedlings to plant 
on their eroded hills to prevent the type 
of erosion that damages the river and 
fills up and destroys the effectiveness of 
its dams across the river. 
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Already the Congress has crippled the 
resource development program. We not 
only cripple it in this bill, but we kill it 
for all practical purposes. The TVA has 
tied together the efforts in the Valley in 
the fields of prevention of soil erosion, 
the conservation of soil, water, and 
woodland. It has cooperated with the 
States and counties and local subdivi- 
sions in these fields. It has paid a part 
of the salaries of Assistant County 
Agents who have carried on this resource 
development work. I plead with the 
Congress that we do not destroy this 
work, but instead we give the local units 
of government—the States, the counties, 
the municipalities, the soil conservation 
districts and other local units—time to 
adjust in such a manner that they can 
continue the work which TVA has been 
doing. The TVA itself has been making 
real progress in this field. At first, the 
Resource Development moneys expended 
in the Valley were 76 percent Federal 
funds and 24 percent local funds. This 
Federal expenditure has gradually been 
reduced until now only 34 percent of the 
resource development funds are Federal 
funds and 66 percent are local funds. 
The amount spent by the localities are 
constantly growing, the amount spent by 
the Federal Government is constantly 
being diminished. Let us not break off 
that program in such a way as to result 
in great waste and interrupt the normal 
resource development of that great 
valley. We have done the resource de- 
velopment program great injury. Let 
us not kill it as proposed in this bill. 

Someone suggested, inadvertently, I 
hope, in the course of the debate that 
this government of ours was a bankrupt 
government. This government of ours 
is not bankrupt. It is great and strong, 
even in the face of the large national 
debt. It has assets throughout the 
Nation like the TVA which give it finan- 
cial power and strength and keep it away 
from bankruptcy. 

If you go forward to enact the restric- 
tive provisions of this bill, this Nation of 
ours will be another great step toward 
bankruptcy because if you enact this 
bill, you will enact a law that will ham- 
string the TVA and cause it to lose its 
value to the American people. This val- 
uable asset will waste away. Let us keep 
the TVA virile, and vibrant, and strong. 
It belongs to the American people and we 
owe the American people the trust to see 
that it is not negligently or carelessly or 
recklessly or wantonly destroyed. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
power issue between the conflicting in- 
terests of TVA and the private-power 
companies dates back to the inception 
of TVA. I daresay if you study the two 
lines of arguments down through the 
years you will find it difficult to recon- 
cile the different viewpoints or the dif- 
ferent presentations of what the facts 
are. I, too, believe the TVA should be 
a sound investment for the Government. 
I believe it should have no unfair pro- 
tection. Many issues in the problem 
have been settled through the years. 
Whether we should have provided the 
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TVA is beside the point. It is an estab- 
lished fact. The TVA is the utility of its 
area today. It is the only utility of that 
region which manufactures and dis- 
tributes power. It may buy power from 
others, but the people of the area can 
look only to the TVA for power. 

It has been pointed out today with 
the ever-increasing commitments of the 
Federal Government to meet its atomic- 
energy requirements that the TVA does 
get power from other companies; but, 
be that as it may, the public in the Ten- 
nessee Valley can look only to TVA be- 
cause it is the utility of that area. You 
either get your power there or you do 
not get it. This bill does not permit 
the TVA to enlarge its capacity to meet 
Government needs plus the needs of the 
area in the years ahead even until 1958. 

In this age-old fight, or long-time 
fight, between the private companies and 
TVA, there are 2 or 3 things that you 
can easily see that the private com- 
panies as competitors would like to re- 
move from their business. One is the 
yardstick value of having the TVA gen- 
erate power so that you can see what 
it costs. One way to get rid of the yard- 
stick would be to sell the TVA. Now, 
with the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
need and with the necessity for meeting 
the many problems that we have in this 
country—with all those things—in view 
of the fact that the Nation begins to 
realize—many folks do—the value of the 
yardstick provisions of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, it is not politically ex- 
pedient at the moment for the adminis- 
tration to sell the TVA. The President 
in a speech down in Tennessee clearly 
told the people that he would not be a 
party to the sale or dismemberment of 
the TVA. 

But there are lots of ways you can skin 
a cat. You will note this committee 
does not simply require the TVA to re- 
fiect interest returns in its rates. The 
TVA does that. The committee goes 
further than that. The Tennessee Val- 
ley is a Government corporation. We set 
it up as a corporation so that as a cor- 
poration it could meet its problems as 
any other utility or business would need 
to do. There are several things that are 
required in order for it to keep the 
present elasticity and ability to meet the 
business problems that it faces. One is 
a sufficient operating capital on hand to 
take advantage of buying coal and many 
other things at a time when they can be 
had at reasonable prices. They need to 
have money on hand with which to meet 
problems that arise. And if, because of 
politics or because of commitments of 
the President or for any reason you can- 
not afford to sell the TVA or to offer it 
for sale, the way to strangle the TVA is 
to draw strings around its growth to 
meet all needs of the region and to see 
to it that in one way or the other the re- 
tail rates paid by the people in the area, 
notwithstanding the economical opera- 
tions of TVA, get up on a level of pri- 
vate companies with higher rates. Then 
you have nothing to compare with the 
private power rates. I may say that in 
spite of the good intentions and the 
honorable character of the men of this 
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subcommittee, the provisions in this bill 
do just that. They lead toward getting 
rid of the TVA. 

Now, what would the committee action 
do? They say to the TVA that to meet 
your needs in the valley, take your money 
out of the cash till and substantially meet 
your capital investment. Then the com- 
mittee would hold $38 million that the 
budget said the TVA needs to operate. 
The committee would withhold that. 

Then they say, not only that, but from 
from here on in addition to returning 
the money that you have been returning 
to the Treasury, notwithstanding that 
you have to take this money out of your 
till to meet these ever-increasing needs 
to the extent of $38 million, you are going 
to have to return annually another $20 
million out of your operating capital. 

Then in case that does not push you 
into the position of having to raise your 
rates so as to remove the yardstick bene- 
fits, we are going to take the bridle off 
and let the retailer, the cities, charge 
whatever they may desire at the retail 
level. If what we have done does not re- 
sult in increasing the rates so that you 
will not be showing a lower figure in com- 
parison with the private companies rates, 
we are going to take the bridle off of the 
distributors and let them finance any- 
thing under the sun out of power distri- 
bution profits. In doing that the com- 
mittee, in my opinion, has done some- 
thing it did not even intend to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, did 
you know that with all the feeling in the 
country about the movement of industry 
to the South, by far the greater part of 
it is to regions other than the TVA area? 
Under this bill, as written, when you 
take the bridle off of the municipalities 
and other distributors and let them 
finance their cities, there is nothing left 
to keep such cities from giving industrial 
electricity for nothing, and really mov- 
ing industry south and getting their 
money out of the domestic consumers. 
When you remove the TVA's right to 
control retail rates, not only do you open 
it wide, but you make possible to really 
move industry south. I don’t believe the 
TVA has been any major factor in the 
movement of industry. I know that in 
my area the private companies are doing 
a better job of moving industries into the 
area than TVA. But, I say, when you 
prohibit the TVA from controlling rates 
by the distributor, you invite the munici- 
palities to reduce industrial rates down to 
the floor, if they see fit, and thereby the 
cities can really move northern indus- 
tries into the TVA region. Now, that 
was not intended, but that bridle is taken 
off by the committee, just in case, pull- 
ing the cash out of the operating capital 
of this corporation and making it spend 
money out of its operating capital to 
meet the ever-growing demands on the 
part of the Government, rates are not 
raised, the cities are invited to raise 
them. The cities did not ask for that. 
The record stands silent as to anybody 
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wanting that provision, but the commit- 
tee just voluntarily pushed that out, they 
say to keep TVA from meddling. If we 
followed the committee, any city would 
have the right to finance any program 
under the sun in such municipality out 
of their profits. Apparently, some one 
believes few cities could withstand that 
temptation and the retail rates would 
then go up. 

I would like to present in detail just 
what the provisions in this bill pro- 
vide as well as the effect. Let us see 
what the records show. 

1. REDUCTION IN TVA CASH RESERVES 


The bill as reported by the committee 
would reduce the appropriation for TVA 
by $38,218,000. Of this reduction $600,- 
000 represents a cut in the resource de- 
velopment program, the remaining 
$37,618,000 is expected to be made up by 
the use of corporate funds. 

The corporate fund balance from 
which this amount is to be made up will, 
on the basis of the revenue and expendi- 
ture estimates in the 1955 budget, total 
$46,817,712, of which $39,920,712 repre- 
sents power proceeds, $5,897,000 repre- 
sents proceeds from other programs, and 
$1 million represents the emergency fund 
provided by section 26 of the TVA act. 
Of the total corporate funds to be used 
in lieu of appropriations $37 million 
would come out of power proceeds, thus 
reducing the year-end balance of power 
funds to only $3 million, 

The TVA 1955 budget estimate con- 
templates that the entire power proceeds 
balance of approximately $40 million 
would be reserved for possible contin- 
gencies which may arise in connection 
with the TVA power program. This 
amount is not large for the world’s larg- 
est power system, an operation with a 
capital investment of over a billion dol- 
lars, whose gross revenues for the 2 fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 are expected to be 
about $335 million and whose corporate- 
financed direct expenditures are esti- 
mated to be upward of $260 million. 
Moreover, there is no assurance that the 
estimated balance of $40 million will 
actually be at hand on June 30, 1955, be- 
cause of variables in both revenues and 
expenses that greatly affect the cash 
balance. Some of the same contingen- 
cies that must be considered in judging 
whether a given balance at the end of 
the year would be adequate might 
sharply reduce that balance before the 
year was over. 

Without adequate working capital, no 
business could long operate profitably. 
Normal business operations require fast 
adjustments to frequent changes in op- 
erating conditions, cash must be in hand 
to meet contingencies and to grasp op- 
portunities. The world’s largest auto- 
mobile manufacturer maintains liquid 
assets ranging up to $312 million, or 
8 percent of its total assets. The 
world’s largest steel company has had 
liquid assets of $322 million or 11 per- 
cent of total assets, and the world’s larg- 
est chemical company has had liquid as- 
sets of $266 million or 15 percent of total 
assets. In the electric utility field, the 
Detroit Edison Co. has found it desirable 
to have liquid assets of about 9 percent 
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of its total assets, the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co.’s liquid assets have exceeded 
8 percent of total assets, and up to 10 
percent of the assets of the Cleveland 
Electric Uuminating Co. have been in 
liquid form. 

By contrast, the action of the House 
committee could limit the working cash 
of the TVA power program to only $3 
million, much less than one-half of 1 
percent of total power assets. This 
amount is far below what is needed to 
assure continued efficient and econom- 
ical operation. In addition to the cash 
resources needed to meet payrolls and 
other expenses prior to receipt of pay- 
ments for outstanding bills for power 
service, increases in the cost of labor, 
materials, and equipment which might 
occur in this 2-year period would have 
to be met from the reserve fund; an 
increase of only 5 percent in such costs 
could increase the corporate fund re- 
quirements in the 2 years by over $10 
million. A still larger factor than either 
of the foregoing is the necessity for hav- 
ing an adequate balance to meet the 
added corporate fund requirements 
which would result from increased ex- 
penses and decreased revenues if ad- 
verse weather conditions occur during 
the 2-year period. In the preparation 
of budget estimates of expense and in- 
come for the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s power operations, average stream- 
flows are assumed. In the 20 years of 
TVA's power operations there have been 
12 years when the rainfall was less than 
average. The consecutive 2-year period 
of subnormal rainfall which occured in 
fiscal years 1940 and 1941 resulted in 
deficiencies of 13 inches and 14 inches, 
respectively, or a total of 27 inches. If 
the conditions which obtained in 1940 
and 1941 should recur in the 2-year 
period of fiscal years 1954 and 1955, the 
corporate fund requirements for the lat- 
ter 2 years would exceed the budget 
estimates by at least $25 million. 

The expansion of TVA steam power 
generating capacity to take care of the 
greatly increased power demands of the 
atomic energy program, and other loads, 
creates large new needs for corporate 
funds to buy coal. Coal stockpiles will 
inevitably vary, and rebuilding coal 
storage when stockpiles have been re- 
duced may require many millions of 
dollars. Average coal stockpiles for the 
power industry as a whole have varied 
from nearly 60 days’ supply to about 150 
days’ supply in recent years. 

Obviously the stockpiles of individual 
systems have varied more widely. It 
may be desirable to add rapidly to a coal 
stockpile because it has been reduced by 
strikes or other emergency curtailment of 
coal production or transportation service. 
Or it may be desirable to add rapidly to 
the stockpile to take advantage of espe- 
cially favorable market conditions. Un- 
der such circumstances, the availability 
of cash to increase coal purchases not 
only saves money for the Government, as 
the owner of the TVA power system, but 
helps provide employment during periods 
when coal production for other markets 
has slackened. By next year TVA will be 
burning so much coal that an increase of 
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60 days’ supply, for example, in TVA’s 
coal stockpiles would require a cash out- 
lay of $12 to $15 million. 

2. INTEREST 


The bill requires TVA each year to pay 
interest upon the investment in the TVA 
power system derived from appropria- 
tions, including construction in progress, 
or from transfers of property by other 
agencies. The interest rate is to be the 
Government’s average interest cost on 
the public debt. The interest require- 
ment is to be superimposed upon the 
existing requirements under the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 
1948, for the amortization of the appro- 
priation financed investment in power 
facilities. This requirement is wrong in 
principle, subversive of good manage- 
ment and sound business, and deprives 
consumers in the Tennessee Valley area 
of the assurance of adequate electric 
service. 

Even though referred to as a require- 
ment for payment of interest, actually 
the payments would be in the nature of 
dividends. TVA is wholly owned by the 
Federal Government, all of its earnings 
belong to the United States, and any pay- 
ments—other than for the return of 
capital, for which provision is already 
made in the 1948 act—are really divi- 
dends, whatever they may be called. 
Charging interest might be appropriate 
if the owner of TVA was content with the 
role of creditor and exercised none of the 
prerogatives of ownership. But TVA is 
under continuous congressional supervi- 
sion, and congressional control is fre- 
quently exercised in ways having sub- 
stantial effect upon costs. 

In any well-managed organization, 
dividends are paid when earnings are 
available in excess of those required for 
the successful and profitable operation 
of the enterprise including such work- 
ing capital and contingency reserves as 
prudent operation of the particular busi- 
ness requires. The effect of the bill, 
therefore, is not merely to attempt to 
legislate a level of profits but also to re- 
quire those profits to be paid each year 
irrespective of fluctuations in business 
conditions, earnings, or of the require- 
ments for the operation of the business. 

TVA, like any electric utility company, 
has a public service obligation which 
should transcend every other considera- 
tion. The continuous availability of an 
adequate supply of power is essential in 
our modern economy. Five million 
people in the TVA area are wholly de- 
pendent upon TVA as the source of their 
power supply. This public service obli- 
gation requires large outlays for trans- 
mission and substation facilities quite 
aside from the requirements for generat- 
ing units which are financed entirely 
from appropriations. Such outlays 
should be a first charge upon net reve- 
nues. 

Paradoxically, the proposal for impo- 
sition of a minimum dividend require- 
ment comes at a time when no funds are 
provided for new starts on electric gener- 
ating capacity. As a result, TVA would 
be required in future years to make 
greater use of its higher cost steam 
Plants than would otherwise be the case 
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with a resultant adverse effect on profits. 

It may be noted that the so-called in- 
terest requirement stipulates a formula 
for determining the applicable rate of 
interest which goes beyond the an- 
nounced purpose to repay the taxpayers 
of the country the amount the taxpayers 
must pay in interest on the money to 
finance the TVA power program.” The 
standard is to be the interest cost on the 
public debt which includes nonmarket- 
able issues, the interest rates on which 
are entirely arbitrary. For example, the 
public debt includes the bonds held in 
the Civil Service Retirement Fund, where 
interest payments are only a bookkeep- 
ing transaction and the specified inter- 
est rate—about 4 percent—is dictated by 
the Government’s employee retirement 
policy rather than by the cost of borrow- 
ing money on the open market. The cost 
of money on the marketable securities of 
the Treasury, which represents the true 
cost of borrowed money, is substantially 
lower than the rate that would be arrived 
at under the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

3. RESALE RATES 

The power supply contract under 
which TVA sells and locally owned dis- 
tribution systems buy electric power in- 
cludes an agreement by the distributor 
as to the rates which the distributor will 
charge in reselling the power to the ulti- 
mate consumer. This provision is in- 
cluded in the TVA contract in order to 
carry out the stated objective of the TVA 
Act that the benefits of the Federal in- 
vestment in TVA’s power system shall be 
spread as widely as possible in the area 
in which TVA operates. Section 11 di- 
rects that TVA projects “be considered 
primarily as for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of the section as a whole and par- 
ticularly the domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom the power can eco- 
nomically be made available,” and that 
sales to industry be a secondary purpose. 
Section 10 of the act specifically pro- 
vides for the inclusion of resale rate 
schedules in power contracts. The effect 
of the proposal of the Appropriations 
Committee is both to amend the act and 
to defeat its purpose. 

The committee report, in the single 
sentence devoted to this matter, says 
merely that the committee “does not be- 
lieve it is good policy for the TVA to in- 
terfere in the business of municipalities 
and local units of government.” This 
assumes that the Federal Government 
has no interest in the level of rates 
charged the ultimate consumer for power 
produced at Government projects. It 
implies also that the people of the area 
regard resale rate agreements as inter- 
ference. Neither of these implications 
is sound. 

The broad purpose of the TVA power 
program is to promote the prosperity of 
the Tennessee Valley region. Without 
such a contract provision the benefits of 
the Federal investment in the TVA dams 
and steam plants might never reach the 
people or help to build a stronger and 
more prosperous economy. 

Without such agreements each local 
community would be subjected to great 
pressures both to divert the benefits of 
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the TVA power program to some limited 
group or interests and to compete with 
every other community in the region and 
elsewhere for industrial customers by 
making discriminatory rate concessions 
either to industries as a class or to spe- 
cific industrial customers. Such conces- 
sions would be at the expense of small 
consumers, householders, farmers, and 
small-business men. If even a few of the 
148 distributors should be forced to yield 
to such pressures, the others would be 
under almost irresistible compulsion to 
do the same. 

Every State in which TVA sells large 
amounts of power has adopted legisla- 
tion specifically authorizing municipal- 
ities, cooperatives, or both, to enter into 
contracts containing resale rate sched- 
ules. The establishment of the prevail- 
ing rates to consumers by an agreement 
with TVA is a part of the public policy of 
the valley States. The distributors and 
consumers of TVA power far from re- 
garding such rate schedules as an inter- 
ference consider it a necessary and sta- 
bilizing feature of the power supply ar- 
rangements of the Tennessee Valley area. 

The power consumers of the whole 
country have a stake in the committee’s 
proposal. The resale rate schedules have 
established a national pattern for in- 
creased consumption, higher load fac- 
tors, and lower unit costs of generation 
and distribution. It is the universal 
opinion that the force of the example in 
the Tennessee Valley area has stimu- 
lated the utilities to increase their load- 
building activities and to reduce their 
unit costs, with the result that electric 
rates in the Nation have not followed the 
inflationary spiral to nearly the same 
extent as other commodity prices, while 
at the same time electric company profits 
have been maintained and increased. 
The destruction of the TVA example 
would invite the electric utilities to 
abandon the progressive principles of 
operation which they are now beginning 
to put into practice. 

Adoption of this proposal would deal 
a great blow to the small consumer of 
the Tennessee Valley area. He has been 
encouraged to increase his use of elec- 
tricity to twice the national average be- 
cause of his faith in the stability of the 
electric rate structure in the area. If 
Congress should set aside the resale rate 
provisions, there would be an immediate 
impact upon his willingness to purchase 
new appliances as well as his willingness 
or ability to continue to use those which 
he has already purchased. 

In the face of the general satisfaction 
in the area with the prevailing method 
of establishing resale rates and the re- 
gional and national interest in preserv- 
ing such rates, it is difficult to see any 
valid reason for the committee’s prohi- 
bition with respect to resale rate sched- 
les, and the committee report suggests 
none. 

4. RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

The committee would deny any ap- 
propriated funds for resource develop- 
ment and place a ceiling of $600,000 on 
corporate funds used for resource de- 
velopment. Last year the committee 
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recommended complete elimination of 
this program. At that time TVA said: 

While this reduction in money represents 
only about 1 percent of the total amount ap- 
proved, the action of the House, if sustained 
by the Senate, would destroy TVA’s effec- 
tiveness as a regional development agency. 
* * © The activities eliminated by the ac- 
tion of the House establish an essential link 
between river-control operations and the 
institutions and people of the Tennessee 
Valley—between engineering works and the 
people for whose use such works are built. 
* * * The methods by which these activities 
are carried on encourage State and local 
institutions to accept increasing responsi- 
bility for comprehensive work in regional 
development. * * * We are convinced that 
this furtherance of State and local activity 
in the resource development field is the key 
to lasting accomplishment in regional de- 
velopment. 


Our conviction as to the worth of this 
program and its contribution to the 
effective development of the Tennessee 
Valley's resources has not changed. 

This is not a new program, its methods 
have been thoroughly tested, and they 
have been productive in the past. Nor 
is it an expanding activity, it is the re- 
mainder of a program which required 
about $4 million of funds as late as 1947. 
Expenditure in the program since 1947 
consistently have declined as State and 
local agencies have gained strength. 
But the timing of Federal assistance is 
critical, and a ceiling of $600,000 will for 
all practical purposes cause the disap- 
pearance of this program as an effective 
instrument in the region. It will force 
the premature abandonment of partly 
completed experiments which are im- 
portant not only to the region but for the 
Nation. 

The repudiation by the House commit- 
tee of TVA’s resource-development pro- 
gram contradicts national policies which 
are receiving increasing endorsement and 
acceptance. It will set backward the 
development of adequate State and local 
resource programs in the region, it will 
terminate a small watershed program of 
great promise, and it will destroy the 
only Federal forestry program which em- 
phasizes the potentialities of private 
ownership, rather than Federal owner- 
ship, of forest land. As examples of 
TVA resource development, we believe 
that both the watershed program and 
forestry activities are worthy of the com- 
mittee’s reconsideration. 

It is not the time to abandon the only 
well-established experiments and dem- 
onstrations in tributary-watershed de- 
velopment in a region where farm in- 
come, erosion control, and rural popula- 
tion are still serious problems, during a 
year when a State has first indicated 
that it will start such a program. Only 
2 months ago the governor of one of the 
valley States wrote TVA: 

We are now prepared to assume a leading 
part in the rendering of technical and pro- 
fessional advice and assistance to local 
groups in such localized (watershed pro- 
grams). * * * We will necessarily need to 
continue to look to TVA for substantial 
assistance in making such a program a 
success. 


So far as is known, this is the first 
time in the Nation that a State govern- 
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ment has undertaken to set up its own 
watershed program; its initiative should 
be encouraged. 

It makes no sense to abandon the TVA 
forestry program at this time. In a 
region in which 82 percent of the forest 
lands are privately owned, where useful 
forest growth could be trebled, at a time 
when large-scale wood-using industry is 
experimenting with plant location in the 
valley, activities directed toward refor- 
estation, forest protection, and better 
forest management are of critical im- 
portance. Asa Federal program directed 
exclusively toward assisting improve- 
ment of privately owned lands, which 
does not depend on Federal ownership, 
TVA's record is wellknown. To capital- 
ize on past efforts this program must be 
allowed to run its course rather than 
being brought now to an untimely end. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, the 
natural gas industry is one of this Na- 
tion’s major industries affecting the 
daily lives of millions of our citizens. In 
1952 there were about 2144 million do- 
mestic and commercial customers of 
companies distributing straight natural 
gas or mixed gas, of which natural gas is 
a component. Including the members of 
households, this means that upwards of 
60 million people will be affected by any 
material change in the prices charged for 
natural gas. 

The Natural Gas Act was passed in 
1938. Its primary purpose was rate reg- 
ulation. In the Hope Natural Gas Co. 
case—320th United States Code, section 
591—the Supreme Court of the United 
States said the “primary aim of this 
legislation was to protect consumers 
against exploitation at the hands of 
natural gas companies.” 

The act was intended to regulate the 
sales which were outside the jurisdiction 
of the States. It did not change State 
responsibility for regulating intrastate 
transactions and consumer sales in in- 
terstate commerce where such sales were 
considered local in character. 

The Commission said in 1949: 

No one recognized better that the act 
was passed to fill the regulatory gap which 
could not be occupied by local commissions 
than the local authorities themselves, State 
and municipal. 


It recalls that practically all of the 
early natural gas rate cases instituted by 
the Commission were upon the complaint 
of State or city authorities—among them 
Cleveland and Akron, Ohio; the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission; the 
Illinois Commerce Commission; city and 
county of Denver; Public Service Com- 
mission of Wyoming; Public Service 
Commission of Missouri and the Public 
Service Commission of Louisiana. 

In harmony with the purposes of the act 
the Commission concentrated for several 
years on natural gas rate cases, As a result 
of its investigations the Commission obtained 
annual reductions of more than $37 million, 
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In addition, voluntary reductions have 
amounted to about $4 million annually. On 
an accumulated basis, these reductions 
would actually save consumers about $1 bil- 
lion. In some cases rates were reduced from 
one-third to one-half of their former level. 


The best definition of the present 
natural gas rate base was read into a 
Senate committee hearing record in 1948 
by Mr. Leland Olds, a member and for- 
mer Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. He said: 

The Federal Power Commission in deter- 
mining just and reasonable rates for the 
sale of natural gas in interstate commerce, 
employs what is known as the prudent in- 
vestment (net investment) rate base. Its 
aim is to allow a reasonable return on the 
investment in the enterprise to the extent 
such investment is used in connection with 
interstate transactions. The return is al- 
lowed, among other things, on acreage cur- 
rently used as well as that held for future 
development. In addition to the fair return, 
all operating expenses and the cost of ex- 
ploration and development (cost of aban- 
doned leases, dry holes, et cetera) are allowed 
as charges to rate payers. In this manner, 
the risks of the business are minimized and 
natural-gas companies reasonably assured of 
fair profits on their investment. This meth- 
od of rate regulation has worked well in 
practice for, whereas annual rate reductions 
of approximately $39 million have been or- 
dered or approved by the Commission since 
1938, the companies making the reductions 
have prospered and are in sound financial 
condition. 


In other words, rates have been based 
upon the cost of rendering service to 
the public—the cost including taxes and 
a fair return on the prudent investment 
of the pipeline company in its facili- 
ties. These ratemaking practices have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court in all 
cases reaching that tribunal. 

The FPC has consistently allowed in- 
terstate pipeline companies all their costs 
of operation. Such costs have included 
all exploration and development ex- 
penses, cost of holding nonproductive 
acreage as well as a fair return on the 
investment in acreage held for the fu- 
ture. This latter is justified on the 
grounds that such acreage would in the 
future furnish gas to consumers. The 
Commission has encouraged the explora- 
tion for gas and the acquisition and de- 
velopment of gas reserves by allowing all 
costs of exploration, including dry holes, 
as an operating expense. 

Through their rates, the consumers 
have paid the costs, development ex- 
pense, the cost of carrying acreage for 
future development, the taxes, the profit. 

The position of the interstate pipeline 
companies is enhanced further by their 
assured market over the life of their gas 
reserves. They occupy a monopoly posi- 
tion in that market by reason of a Fed- 
eral franchise. Regulation of utility 
monopolies is necessary in the public in- 
terest. In return for monopoly privi- 
leges, utilities are—or have been up to 
this administration—required to forego 
speculative profits. 

With billions at stake, the pipeline 
companies want to get rid of the cost 
rate base. They want to end regulation. 
One of the ways in which they propose to 
do away with regulation is to base their 
rates upon what they euphemistically 
call the fair field price of natural gas. 
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I would define the “fair field price” as 
the highest monopoly price the traffic 
will bear. 

Spokesmen for the pipeline companies 
agree with the substance of that defini- 
tion. 

During the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s natural gas investigation of 
1944-46, several attempts were made to 
nail down what these people considered a 
fair field price or the intrinsic value of 
the gas. 

One witness, who advocated a change 
from the cost rate base, said he could not 
testify as to whether any given price for 
gas was too low or too high. However, 
he did say that “if I had gas I would want 
all I could get for it.” 

Another witness was R. C. Kay, presi- 
dent of the Panhandle Producers & Roy- 
alty Owners Association, vice president 
of Texas Midcontinent Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation, and a director of the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association. 

Asked what he would consider an ade- 
quate price for gas, he replied: 

I am just like any other land or royalty 
owner. Every increase in the price I receive 
would be considered an adequate price as of 
that date. But we would still be looking for 
a higher price. As far as the closest we can 
say to a fair price we might say is the high- 
est price currently being paid in the field for 
gas of like quality. 


Another witness was Mr. E. L. DeGol- 
yer, geologist and petroleum engineer. 
When asked if he had any opinion on 
what would be an adequate field price 
for gas in Texas, he replied: 

When you say how much, I don’t really 
know. I suppose if I were getting 2 cents I 
would look upon 4 cents as something highly 
to be desired, and, I suspect, human nature 
being what it is, if I were getting 4 cents I 
would be looking for 8 cents or even 10 cents. 


Asked if he would go beyond 10 cents, 
and remember this was almost 10 years 
ago, he replied: 

Well, there are still the Appalachian fields 


which hang up the goal of 20, 22, and 33 for 
us. 


During his testimony, Mr. DeGolyer 
used the phrase “the wellhead price 
which it merits.” He was asked to ex- 
plain those words. He did it this way: 

I thought I had gone out of my way to 
try to define some of these terms which I 
thought were pretty vague, and you seem to 
have put your finger on one which is vaguer 
still, and which I find hard to define. 


So we come down to the nut of this 
question: Is it possible to base regula- 
tion of interstate wholesale rates, affect- 
ing the cost of gas to millions of homes, 
places of business and manufacturing 
plants on any such fair field price theory 
and have regulation mean anything? 

As was noted in the Olds-Draper re- 
port on this investigation, here we have 
perhaps the leading petroleum engineer 
of the country placing the full weight 
of his reputation back of the industry’s 
fair-field price formula and “then ad- 
mitting that what they are urging is 
simply the vague yet vigorous appetite 
of the typical oilman for higher prices 
and profits.” 

In other words, the fair field price is 
the highest monopoly price the traffic 
will bear. 
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Now we know the fair field price for 
what it is. What would it do? 

Less than 10 years ago pipeline com- 
panies were paying from 4 to 5 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas. 

Barron’s magazine had this to say in 
an article on the United Gas Corp. last 
October: 

The average price which United Gas pays 
for purchased gas has risen sharply in the 
last few years, moving from 4.51 cents per 
thousand cubic feet in 1949 to 7.92 cents 
last year, a gain of 76 percent. 


United, I believe, controls the largest 
gas reserves of any company. So it is in 
a favorable position to make purchases, 
For this reason, its latest average is ap- 
parently somewhat below the present in- 
dustrywide level. Big pipelines like Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission and Transcon- 
tinental are paying on the average about 
9 cents, while Michigan-Wisconsin is 
paying more. 

Mr. DeGolyer was not so far off almost 
10 years ago when he spoke of gas prices 
of 20 cents and more. 

During the recent hearings before the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
we had this exchange between the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] and 
Mr. Charles W. Smith, chief of the FPC 
Bureau of Accounts, Finance, and Rates: 

Mr. YaTes. Has the cost of natural gas 
gone up in the field? In this area where 
the Phillips decision says you are supposed 
to take control, as I remember the debates 
on the Kerr bill, the cost of natural gas at 
that time I think varied between 5 and 7 
cents. Is my memory correct on that? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 


Mr. Yates. They had long-term contracts 
at that time? 


Mr. SmiTH. Yes; and a great many con- 
tracts were recently renegotiated at higher 
prices. 

Mr. Yates. What are the prices they are 
getting now? 

Mr. SMITH. The prices go up as high as 16 
to 20 cents. The average is much lower than 
that, of course; but the Gulf Interstate Co., 
which has a certificate to transport gas for 
the United Fuel Gas Co., the gas is purchased 
under a contract that sets up a price of 16 
to 24 cents, the average being pretty close 
to 20 cents. That is the highest price we 
know of in that particular area, but there 
have been steady increases in the price of 
natural gas. 


So, where we had 4- to 5-cent gas less 
than 10 years ago, and 8-cent gas in 
1952, we are talking today about 24-cent 
gas. We are talking about an increase 
of 19 cents per thousand cubic feet, an 
increase which the consumer will pay. 

The question then becomes, how much 
more will the consumer pay because of 
this increase over the life of our gas 
fields? It was estimated during the 
the FPC investigation that a 5-cent in- 
crease would mean a total of $5 billion, 
a 10-cent increase $10 billion—or $1 bil- 
lion out of consumers’ pocketbooks for 
every penny the price rose. I think the 
figure was on the conservative side then. 
It is more so now because of the great 
expansion in the industry in the past 
few years. In 1945, sales of natural and 
mixed gas by gas utilities was about 244 
trillion cubic feet. In 1952 it was 5 tril- 
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lion, or more than double the 1945 fig- 
ure. 

A 19-cent increase, then, would total 
$19 billion—or $760 million a year, fig- 
uring the life of a gas field at 25 years. 

If natural gas consumers are going to 
be shaken down for another $760 mil- 
lion a year, who is going to get the 
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money? The giants of the natural gas 
fields. 

The FPC named some of these giants 
during its investigation. Two gas fields 
were used as examples because their fig- 
ures were readily available. They were 
Texas Panhandle and Hugoton. Part 
of the report was a table showing the 
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natural gas acreage in these fields owned 
in fee or held through leasehold by cer- 
tain companies which controlled con- 
siderable blocks of gas reserves. It also 
showed the total acreage of the fields 
and the extent to which control of the 
fields was in the hands of these large 
holders. i 


Natural gas acreage in the Texas Panhandle and Hugoton gas fields owned in fee or held through leasehold by certain companies, together 


with estimated reserves and possible values 


Pipe line companies: 
Canadian River Gas Co. 
Cities Service Gas Co 


Gas Co. 
Panhandle Eastern Pi 
‘Texoma Natural Gas 


Total for group 


Other companies: 
Cabot Carbon Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co 
Columbian Fuel Corp. 
Fin-Ker Oil & Gas Production Co. 
& Marsh 


Panhandle field | Hugoton field 1 
0 ) (acres) Total (acres) 
— 262, 883 
201, 601 306, 522 
Sate a 17, 551 
2 34, 800 34, 800 
6, 693 6, 693 
8, 080 8, 080 
188, 917 204. 922 
401, 301 441, 570 
„ 140, 118 
ee eal 841, 392 1, 423, 139 
AR AAE SE A, 17, 920 17, 920 
33, 900 33, 900 
55, 633 55, 633 
48, 200 48, 200 
149, 848 182, 838 
14, 980 14, 980 
118, 480 118, 480 
116, 000 116, 000 
620, 880 905, 880 
220, 501 220, 501 
1, 700 221, 700 
— 19, 000 19, 000 
171, 520 171, 520 
600, 000 600, 000 
90, 920 90, 920 
70, 000 70, 000 


at 7,500 thousand 
cubic feet per 
acre (MMcf) 


per thousand 
cubic feet 


5 
3 888888888 
81888888888 


— 
$. 


See oot 


134, 13, 400, 000 
254, 25, 400, 000 
417, 41, 700, 000 
362, 36, 200, 000 
1,371, 137, 100, 000 
112, 11, 200, 000 
889, 88, 900, 000 
870, 87, 000, 000 
6, 794, 779, 400, 000 
1, 654, 165, 400, 000 
1, 664, 166, 400, 000 
142, 14, 200, 000 
1, 236, 128, 600, 000 
4, 500, 450, 000, 000 
682, 68, 200, 000 
525, 52, 500, 000 


Total for group 2, 349, 482 2, 887, 472 2, 165, 600, 000 

So —̃ 

Total acreage listed 1, 119, 737 3, 190, 874 4,310, 611 3, 232, 900, 000 

oop er oea Ral imal ene, e 12055 
‘otal acreage of feld . 

Percent of listed acreage to total 80 75 N PAIL RS EASILY My ic RLS E 

SS ee — ee ee ee eee 


1 Data on acreage are from testimony in this record and from Commission files and records. 


In their April 28, 1948, report to the 
Senate and House, Commissioner Olds 
and Claude L. Draper summarized this 
control in these words: 


1. Phillips Petroleum Co. is the largest 
holder of natural-gas acreage in each of the 
fields, with 20 percent of the Panhandle field 
total and 15 percent of that in the Hugoton 
field. It holds nearly one-sixth of the com- 
bined gas acreage in the two fields. 

2. Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, comes second 
in the Hugoton field with 14 percent of the 
acreage, and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. third with just under 10 percent. 

8. Three companies (Phillips Petroleum, 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., and Canadian 
River Gas Co.) control more than half of 
the Panhandle field and, adding Texoma 
Natural Gas Co. and Cities Service Gas Co., 
we find five companies controlling nearly 
three-quarters of the acreage. 

4. Seven companies (Phillips Petroleum, 
Stanolind, Panhandle Eastern, Republic, 
Cities Service, Northern Natural, and Skelly 
Oil Co.) control considerably more than half 
of the total Hugoton field, and, with the 
addition of 3 others, we have 10 companies 
in control of approximately two-thirds of 
the enormous acreage in that field. 

5. Considering the combined acreage of 
the 2 fields, we find well over three-fifths 
of the acreage controlled by 10 companies 
(Phillips Petroleum, Stanolind, Cities Ser- 
vice, Canadian River, Shamrock Oil, Repub- 
lic, Northern Natural, Hagy, Harrington & 
March, and Skelly Oil). 

It should be borne in mind that this 
analysis does not include acreage which some 
of these companies may control under long- 


term contracts, being limited to ownership 
of fee or leasehold. 

The table has been extended to show what 
increasing field prices will mean to the own- 
ers of these very large acreages. This ex- 
tension also gives some idea of what such 
increases will cost the gas-consuming areas 
over the life of the reserves. The extension 
of the table is based on the arbitrary as- 
sumption that the reserves are distributed 
throughout the acreage at about 7,500,000 
cubic feet per acre which produces total re- 
serves closely approximating those presently 
estimated for the 2 fields. The probabil- 
ity is that these larger owners have taken 
up the better acreage so that the figures, 
if anything, probably underestimate the ad- 
vantages which will flow to them. 

On this basis, the figures show that an 
increase of 5 cents per thousand cubic feet 
would add $2,100,000,000 to the potential 
income from the fields over their life. Of 
this total, $1,616,450,000 would go to the 
dominant interests listed in the table. 

Similarly, an increase of 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet would provide additional 
revenue over the life of the 2 fields totaling 
$4,200,000,000, of which $3,232,900,000 would 
go to the group of 25 large holders shown in 
the table. These amounts are without ad- 
justment for income taxes. For the pipe- 
line companies alone this would mean an 
increased take over the life of the flelds of 
more than $1 billion. Small wonder that 
they have done their best to mobilize roy- 
alty owners, small producers, and representa- 
tives of the producing States in favor of a 
change in the Federal Power Commission's 
regulatory practice which will enable them 
to gather in such a rich reward for having 
bought gas reserves and leases at distress 
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prices from people who otherwise had no 
outlet for the gas. 

To the Phillips Petroleum Co. alone a 5- 
cent increase would mean ultimately about 
$390 million and a 10-cent increase $780 
million. To Stanolind the corresponding 
gains would be $225 million and $450 million; 
to Panhandle Eastern $165 million and $330 
million. 

that the fields will sustain pro- 
duction for 25 years, the group of 25 big 
holders of the acreage could count on an 
additional $60 million a year, with a 5-cent 
increase and $120 million a year with a 10- 
cent increase, and this does not include fig- 
ures for the much larger reserves in the 
gulf coast area of Louisiana and Texas, in 
which such corporations as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey’s Humble Oil, Electric Bond & 
Share's United Gas Co., and the Chicago 
corporation have annexed great blocks of 
natural-gas acreage. 


As far as I can determine, the present 
Commission does not share the former 
Commission's feelings about natural-gas 
rates. The present Commission has 
been busy granting rate increases as fast 
as it can handle them. Barron’s maga- 
zine said last November 16: 


Another significant development during 
the third quarter of 1953 was the breakup 
of the log jam of rate increases pending be- 
fore the Commission, which at one time 
exceeded $200 million. In a recent speech 
FPC Chairman Kuykendall noted that the 
Commission as of October 19 had 51 rate 
cases still pending. 

One sifinificant feature of the settlement 
of recent rate cases has been the evolution 
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of the conference method of reaching an 
agreement, rather than long, drawn-out for- 
mal hearings. The negotiation, or confer- 
ence method was successfully used in recent 
rate cases involving Texas Eastern Gas 
Transmission, which received two rate in- 
creases amounting to $30.8 million; Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission for $77.9 million; 
and Texas Gas Transmission for $10.5 
million. 


This brings me to the Phillips Petro- 
leum case and the following section from 
a Public Affairs Institute report: 


The case arose out of petitions by the cities 
of Detroit and Milwaukee, the county of 
Wayne, Mich., and the State of Wisconsin 
for an investigation by the Federal Power 
Coramission of the reasonableness of rates 
at which Phillips Petroleum was delivering 
gas to Michigan-Wisconsin Pipeline Co. for 
resale to distributing companies in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The Commission, as a pre- 
liminary, undertook an investigation to de- 
termine whether it had jurisdiction to regu- 
late these rates. 

The case was undertaken at the time when, 
following the United States Supreme Court 
decision in the Interstate Natural Gas Co. 
case, the natural-gas industry was moving to 
amend the Natural Gas Act to exclude such 
sales from Federal Power Commission regu- 
lation. The Commission, in 1951, with Chair- 
man Buchanan dissenting, decided, after con- 
tinued attempts to amend the act had failed, 
that Phillips Petroleum sales were a part of, 
or incidental to, its production and gather- 
ing of gas and, therefore, not subject to its 
regulatory jurisdiction. 

The Commission's decision was appealed by 
the representatives of the consuming areas 
and was reversed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. The 
United States Supreme Court first refused to 
grant a writ of certiorari but has since re- 
versed itself and agreed to hear argument in 
the matter. This will lead to a final deci- 
sion as to whether, under the Natural Gas 
Act, sales of natural gas to interstate pipe- 
lines by Phillips Petroleum and other inde- 
pendent producers are subject to Federal 
Power Commission regulation. 

The Supreme Court's initial refusal to hear 
further argument ia the case, thereby affirm- 
ing the decision of the lower court, was re- 
ported to have placed the majority of the 
Commission in a dilemma from which the 
Court’s January 18 change of mind has ac- 
corded them at least temporary relief. Ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal of Janu- 
ary 19, 1954: 

„The Supreme Court’s decision to grant 
a rehearing of the Phillips case brought a 
feeling of relief not only to the company and 
the natural-gas industry generally, but also 
to the Federal Power Commission. The FPC 
has been arguing all along that Phillips’ sales 
should be regulated by the States, not the 
Federal Government, and it had been reluc- 
tantly preparing to take over a big new 
regulation job.’ 

“This is a lifesaver for us,” one high FPC 
official said of the Court’s rehearing an- 
nouncement, “The appeals court’s ruling 
was a horrible decision because it didn’t give 
us any guideposts. Now we can hope for a 
ruling that’ll give us some ground rules in 
the event we still end up regulating these 
sales.“ 


“Successful conferences” and “life- 
saver” announcements by the Supreme 
Court of the United States are words 
that should be put down alongside those 
by Senator Dovatas, of Illinois. He told 
the other body on March 12 that it 
would be hard to tell whether the de- 
mise of the FPC’s gas-regulatory power 
was a case of murder or suicide. 

Any change from a cost to a fair field 
price base would make regulation of nat- 
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ural-gas rates by the FPC an expensive 
fraud. It would be expensive for all tax- 
payers—note that the Commission is ask- 
ing $1,680,000 for regulation and surveys, 
natural-gas industry, this coming fiscal 
year. It would be expensive for natural- 
gas consumers—part of the money they 
pay for natural gas would be used by the 
pipeline companies to join in a little 
ritual before the FPC. It would be a 
fraud because there would be no regu- 
lation of rates if they were based on the 
fair field price, the highest monopoly 
price the traffic will bear. 

Far better we should discontinue the 
pretense that the FPC is regulating 
natural-gas rates. The consumer then 
would not be suffering the delusion 
that he is being protected against 
exploitation at the hands of natural-gas 
companies. Nor would we be calling 
upon our taxpayers to foot a $1,680,000 
bill for meaningless little rituals next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, the pend- 
ing bill asks more than 15% millions 
for the Civil Service Commission. Of 
this amount, almost $3 million is for 
the Commission’s work in carrying out 
the so-called employee-security program 
set up by Executive Order No. 10450 last 
year. 

Let me make it clear that I believe— 
and I am sure every Member of this body 
agrees with me—that we should have 
only loyal and trustworthy individuals 
in our Government service. I would not 
hire a Communist or a drunk to work 
for me, and I do not think the United 
States Government should employ such 
individuals either. The necessity of an 
adequate program to secure that objec- 
tive is not and must not become a par- 
tisan issue. I am confident that no one 
in this House—on either side of the 
aisle—will question the honest desire of 
Members to thoroughly examine such a 
vital program for the purpose of insur- 
ing its effectiveness and improving its 
procedures; and above all, keeping it 
from becoming a political football. 

The previous administration set up the 
original Federal loyalty program in 1947 
under Executive Order No. 9835. In 1950, 
the 81st Congress set up procedures for 
removing security risks from sensitive 
agencies such as the Defense and State 
Departments. The main feature of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450 was to extend the 
security risk removal provisions of the 
1950 law to nonsensitive agencies such 
as the post office. Since there was little 
new in this, we might have expected the 
security program to continue working as 
quietly and effectively as it had done in 
the past. 

The announced objectives of Executive 
Order No. 10450 were to insure loyal and 
trustworthy employees in the Govern- 
ment, and to provide fair, impartial and 
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equitable treatment for Government em- 
ployees. 

No one could quarrel with the stated 
goals of the President’s security pro- 
gram. But the noblest statement of 
purposes is meaningless unless trans- 
lated into action. And, unfortunately, 
in this case performance falls far short 
of promises. 

It is obvious by now that the new secu- 
rity program, as administered to date, 
has utterly failed to achieve its adver- 
tised aim of assuring fair, impartial, and 
equitable treatment to Government em- 
Pployees. And after months of effort, 
committees of this Congress have been 
unable to obtain the simplest and most 
basic information to reassure them that 
the national security has been receiving 
any better protection than have the rep- 
utations of our Federal workers. 

The demoralization of the security 
program had its inception in the an- 
nouncement by the White House last 
October that 1,456 security risks had been 
separated from Government under the 
new program, with the added statement 
that all but 5 were holdovers from the 
previous administration. 

I will not evaluate the intentions of 
those who made that announcement, but 
the Washington Daily News said edi- 
torially that “there can be no doubt that 
the idea was to use the security program 
for political purposes.” 

Spokesmen for the majority party 
promptly seized upon this announce- 
ment as proof that 1,456 Communists or 
traitors or subversives had been removed 
from Government jobs. Among their 
spokesmen making this interpretation of 
the number 1,456 were a member of the 
White House staff, a governor, and at 
least one Cabinet member. 

Like other Members of Congress who 
are concerned with problems of our civil 
service, I was deeply disturbed by the 
1,456 announcement. If it were true 
that 1,456 spies or disloyal persons had 
been found in our Government, then we 
had a very serious situation calling for 
immediate legislative action to prevent 
a recurrence of such infiltration. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I remember, 
the gentleman in the White House 
frankly apologized to the American peo- 
ple, admitting that he made a serious 
mistake. 

Mr. MOSS. I think it is to his great 
credit. He is the only one who has 
apologized. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It was the per- 
sonal counsel of the President. 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct. 

If it were not true, then equally vig- 
orous action was needed to prevent con- 
tinuation of a slur which was reflecting 
unjustly on the loyalty of thousands of 
patriotic Government workers. We 
have been trying for months to find out 
whether any suspected spies, saboteurs, 
traitors, or Communists have been un- 
earthed in our Government and, if so, 
what has been done to remove them. 
To this day, the officials in charge of 
the security program have been either 
unwilling, unable, or under orders not 
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to furnish this information to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, is charged with a 
major share of responsibility for the 
operation of this program. He has been 
a particularly uncooperative and evasive 
source of information. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to point 
out, in confirmation of what the gentle- 
man is saying, certain portions of the 
hearings on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion before our Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee; for example, on page 1018. I 
asked Mr. Young, who is Chairman of 
the Commission, how many of the em- 
ployees who were considered security 
risks had been investigated. He said he 
did not know, his records did not indi- 
cate. I asked him whether he would 
supply it for the record and he said: 

I believe we would prefer not to, Mr. YATEs, 
as part of the breakdown under this security 
order. 


I asked the same thing on page 1024, 
and he said that he did not have that 
information compiled. 

I said: 


Can you supply it for the record? 


And again he said: 
We would prefer not to. 


I asked him the same question sub- 
sequently in the record. I said: 

Is there a relationship between the 3,200 
figure and the 2,200 figure announced by the 
President of the United States? 


And Mr. Young replied: 
There might or might not be. 


I asked: 
Iam asking now whether there is. 


And Mr. Young replied: 
I do not know. 


Throughout he showed a complete de- 
sire to frustrate me in the information 
I was seeking. Before other committees 
I think probably witnesses who refused 
to give testimony have been accused of 
resorting to the fifth amendment. I 
wonder whether or not a similar com- 
parison could be made with respect to 
Mr. Young. 

Mr. MOSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that his action before the House 
Committee on the Civil Service, if it had 
been before some committees of this 
Congress, might well earn him that label. 

His first reaction to requests for infor- 
mation was the astonishing statement 
that he was “not interested in whether a 
person was discharged for being disloyal 
or for being drunk.” He next took the at- 
titude that the Civil Service Commission 
had neither the responsibility nor the 
authority to furnish information about 
the program to Congress. He implied in 
a letter that no breakdown report on the 
program had been made to the National 
Security Council, but after persistent 
questioning admitted under oath that a 
report and breakdown had been fur- 
nished to that agency as far back as 
October 22, 1953. He continually praised 
provisions in the 1950 law for protection 
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of employees, without mentioning that 
under his administration very few, if 
any, of those involved had been given an 
opportunity to use the provisions or even 
knew they were being charged with any- 
thing. 

Congress got practically no coopera- 
tion from the administration in its ef- 
forts to learn the truth, but many of the 
country’s newspapers—many Republi- 
can—performed a notable public service 
in digging up the facts. And the facts 
show very plainly why the officials re- 
sponsible for this “numbers game” do not 
want it exposed to the light. 

The fact is that supposedly responsi- 
ble administration officials have perpe- 
trated what, in my opinion, amounts to 
a deception upon the Congress and the 
people. All the totals so far released of 
alleged “security risks” are inaccurate 
and entirely meaningless. 

Executive Order No. 10450 and Public 
Law No. 733 provide mandatorily that 
persons accused as security risks must be 
notified of the charges against them and 
given an opportunity to reply. If an in- 
dividual is a security risk, then he must 
be evaluated and removed under the pro- 
cedures of the order. That is the only 
possible way in which an individual can 
legally be declared a security risk. 

Philip Young has admitted under oath 
that the great bulk of persons he calls 
security risks were never evaluated as 
security risks at all, but left the Govern- 
ment under normal civil-service proce- 
dures. Asan example, Mr. Young claims 
that during 1953 he found 117 security 
risks in the State Department, 52 in the 
Treasury Department, and 150 in the 
General Services Administration. But 
responsible officials from each of those 
agencies have testified during appropria- 
tion hearings in direct contradiction that 
during the same period they did not sep- 
arate one single individual as a security 
risk under the full procedure set up by 
Executive Order No. 10450. 

Many so-called security risks do not 
know to this day that they have been so 
tagged by Mr. Young. Some are still 
working for the Government. The State 
Department security officer admitted 
that he reported as security risks 291 
persons who merely transferred to an- 
other agency. 

Charges that the numbers 1,456 and 
2,200 represented mostly spies or traitors 
have been completely refuted. If Mr. 
Young has turned up even one actual 
subversive he has presented no evidence 
of it. But of all the prominent majority 
party spokesmen who made these false 
accusations, to my knowledge only one 
has been man enough to apologize 
publicly. 

Now, in response to months of de- 
mands for basic information on the 
security program, Mr. Young has come 
up with another meaningless figure. His 
intention, of course, can only be to at- 
tempt to further confuse the Congress 
and the public in the hope that he can 
hide his errors by further use of mean- 
ingless and worthless totals. 

Mr. Young has given us no informa- 
tion showing how many people, if any, 
have actually been declared security risks 
under proper legal procedures. He will 


not tell us whether we have any spies, 
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subversives, or Communists in govern- 
ment. 

But he has come up with another in- 
stallment in the numbers game. He has 
picked the number 429 from somewhere 
and he says it represents individuals who 
left the Government in whose files he 
was able to locate “information indicat- 
ing, in varying degrees, subversive activ- 
ities, subversive associations, or member- 
ship in subversive organizations.” To 
understand the significance of this figure 
we might compare it to courtroom pro- 
cedure. If he were a district attorney, 
Mr. Young would be announcing that 
he had secured 429 convictions, when, 
in fact, he did not have 429 convictions 
or even 429 indictments, but only 429 
charges on which action might or might 
not be taken, ranging all the way from 
serious accusations to idle gossip. 

As an example, unsubstantiated accu- 
sations of subversive association have 
been made against former Ambassador 
Arthur Dean, and presumably went into 
his file. Mr. Dean has since resigned. 
I do not believe Mr. Dean is a security 
risk, but with that information in his 
file I can only assume that Mr. Young 
has him so listed. And if Secretary of 
State Dulles ever resigns, his former 
associations with Alger Hiss would like- 
wise undoubtedly win him a place on 
Mr. Young’s list of totals. 

The most serious part of the whole 
business is that Mr. Young, with a large 
backlog of present employees not yet in- 
vestigated, has had security officers neg- 
lecting the important work to search 
dead personne: files for information 
which is useless for any purpose except 
an attempt to save face and becloud the 
real facts. 

Apparently it is going to be official pol- 
icy to continue to play this “numbers 
game.” Mr. Young told the Congress re- 
peatedly that no one knew how many of 
the alleged security risks were holdovers 
from the previous administration. But 
only a few nights later, on TV, the offi- 
cial spokesman of the majority party 
said that the majority of the 429 were 
holdovcrs. Must we assume that Mr. 
Young is furnishing, for political pur- 
poses, information he will not give to 
the Congress for the protection of the 
national security? 

The Congress has a right to know what 
is being done to protect our national se- 
curity by insuring loyal and trustworthy 
Government employees. I, for one, am 
serving notice that I do not intend to 
rest until we get some responsive and 
meaningful answers. 

Under the present security program, 
the Civil Service Commission is charged 
with grave responsibilities for protection 
of the national security for maintaining 
employee morale. It is obvious that the 
Commission, under Mr. Young’s guid- 
ance, is devoting a great deal of time and 
effort to playing questionable politics 
with the security program. 

Congress has been unable to obtain 
any information which would reassure it 
that such preoccupation has not injured 
the national security. Unless there is a 
marked change in the present unwilling- 
ness of the Civil Service Commission to 
cooperate in trying to insure the effec- 
tiveness and improve the procedures of 
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the security program, I respectfully sug- 
gest that the Congress should give seri- 
ous consideration to transferring the 
Commission’s duties under the program 
to some cther agency which will take a 
more responsible attitude. 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Excerpt from President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message on Febru- 
ary 3, 1953, outlining the purposes of the 
security program he intended to propose: 

All these measures have two clear pur- 
poses: Their first purpose is to make certain 
that this Nation’s security is not jeopardized 
by false servants. Their second purpose is 
to clear the atmosphere of that unreasoned 
suspicion that accepts rumor and gossip as 
substitutes for evidence. 


' October 23, 1953: 
White House announced that 1,456 Gov- 


ernment workers either had been dismissed. 


or had resigned while facing action against 
them in the new Federal employee security 
program which became effective May 27. 
The announcement said that 863 employees 
were dismissed up to September 30 and that 
593 resigned. 

“In all of the resignation cases,” it was 
announced, “the agencies and departments 
had unfavorable reports on these employees.” 
James C. Hagerty, press secretary, added the 
information that only 5 of the 1,456 were 
persons given jobs under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on an interim basis pending 
investigation. Mr. Hagerty said he thought 
individual agencies might announce their 
part of the total later. (Washington Post, 
Oct. 24, 1953.) 


January 7, 1954: President Eisenhower 
announced in his state of the Union 
message: 

Under the standards established by the 
new employee security program, more than 
2,200 employees have been separated from 
the Federal Government. (From the official 
text.) 

EXAMPLES OF MISUSE OF FIGURES 


November 7, 1953: The New York 
Times carried this headline at the top 
of its back page: “United States Aide 
Reports—One Thousand Four Hundred 
and Fifty-six Reds Ousted.” 

Under a Newark dateline from a spe- 
cial correspondent, this lead paragraph 
followed: 

November 6—Bernard M. Shanley, special 
counsel to President Eisenhower, deviated 
from the text of a prepared address today to 
observe that “1,456 subversives had been 
kicked out of Government jobs since the 
President assumed office.” 


November 25, 1953: Senator JOSEPH R. 
McCartuy, Republican, Wisconsin, spoke 
on a nationwide radio hookup. One 
paragraph of the text was as follows: 

For example, the new administration in 
the first 10 months in office, has gotten rid 
of 1,456 Truman holdoyers who are all secu- 
rity risks, and over 90 percent of the 1,456 
security risks were gotten rid of because of 
Communist connection and activities or per- 
version. One thousand four hundred and 
fifty-six, I would say, is an excellent record 
for the time President Eisenhower has been 
in office. (From full text in U. S. News & 
World Report.) 


On a later Meet the Press program, 
December 13, Senator McCartuy again 
said that 90 percent of the number dis- 
charged “for Communist activities and 
perversion” ran “over 90 percent“ from 
NBC transcript. 
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December 16, 1953: Gov. Thomas 
Dewey, in a speech at a $100-a-plate 
Republican dinner at Hartford, Conn., 
referred to the issue in this paragraph: 

The Democrats are also afraid that the 
American people will discover what a nice 
feeling it is to have a Government which is 
not infested with spies and traitors. In less 
than 11 months the Department of Justice 
has discovered and dismissed 1,456 security 
risks planted in the Government of the 
United States under Democratic administra- 
tions, (From New York Times text.) 


January 21, 1954: Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield, addressing the 
New York City Industrial Conference 
Board, declared: 

Almost 2,200 people who were security 
risks are no longer using up your tax money. 
I am here to tell you we are not hiring any 
new ones. Somehow I do not feel too ami- 
ably inclined toward people who make 
treason a preoccupation. (From the Post 
Office Department release.) 

[The Eisenhower team has] “gotten rid 
of nearly 1,500 Communists, fellow travel- 
ers, and their ilk, whom the Trumanites had 
left in office.” 

“Under Truman, American taxpayers were 
providing salaries and expense accounts for 
hordes of spies, saboteurs, and fellow travel- 
ers. Now they are not.” (From leafiet put 
out by Carlton G. Ketchum, national finance 
director of the Republican National Com- 
mittee.) 

GOOD WORK BY THE PRESS 

December 21, 1953: The Washington 
Daily News began a series of eight articles 
disclosing individual cases of persons 
fired or charged under the security pro- 
gram. The cases described included a 
woman charged with bearing a baby less 
than 9 months after marriage, 10 years 
ago to her present husband, a man who 
failed to note on his job application that 
he was in an Army psychiatric ward dur- 
ing the war, and a man who had not yet 
gotten his job back although he had 
been cleared by his hearing board and 
ordered reinstated. The author’s con- 
clusion was that the system was “not 
working perfectly” for the individual or 
the Government. 

January 1, 1954: The Washington 
Post, in a column by Murrey Marder, 
declared that the administration, “in its 
zealousness to show that it has been 
cleaning security risks out of Govern- 
ment,” has produced “a set of statistics 
which has been transformed into a seri- 
ously distorted political issue.” 

January 5, 1954: The Washington 
Evening Star declared editorially that 
the Civil Service Commission “owes the 
public a full explanation of how this 
total was arrived at and what it covers.” 

January 3, 1954: The Washington 
Evening Star, in a three-column review 
of its efforts to analyze what its reporter, 
L. Edgar Prina, called “an almost mean- 
ingless figure,” said that it appeared 
that the figure, 1,456 included persons 
who never were fired or forced to resign, 
as the White House announcement im- 
plied, but who instead were separated 
through voluntary resignations, reduc- 
tions in force—even by death—without 
ever knowing they had been accused of 
anything. 

The Star story also reported that the 
Navy had originally prepared a release, 
announcing 8 persons fired and 12 sus- 
pended as security risks, but after learn- 
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ing that the Civil Service Commission 
had counted the Navy for 192 of the 
1,456, the Navy announced the separa- 
tion of 192 persons “against whom a se- 
curity question existed.” 

The Star said the Air Force rebelled 
against conforming to the “official” fig- 
ure and canceled a release on the sub- 
ject. 

January 17, 1954: A Washington Post 
editorial declared that 


These 2,200 separations thus do not afford 
any meaningful index to the administra- 
tion's security vigilance, 

It looks— 


The editorial continued— 


as if the President has been handed a phony 
figure. We wish he would demand a break- 
down of it and give the results of that break- 
down to the public. 


January 28, 1954: Regarding President 
Eisenhower's expressed concern over an 
unjustified stigma on persons dis- 
missed, the Washington Post declared 
editorially: 


One reason the administration is reluctant 
to break down the figures, it may be inferred, 
is that few of the 2,200 cases involve actual 
or suspected disloyalty (and that the total 
includes some perfectly routine departures). 
The stigmatizing which worries the 
President has been intensified by the admin- 
istration itself, and disclosure, rather than 
buckpassing, is the way to correct it. 


February 1, 1954: Roscoe Drummond, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, quoted 
the statements on security risks by “a 
politically minded member of the White 
House staff,” “a politically minded Cabi- 
net member,” and “a Communist-hunt- 
ing Senator” with the observation: 


The facts do not support or provide any 
excuse for these exaggerations. They are 
careless, irresponsible, and purposeful. Most 
who indulge in them are too bright not to 
know what they are doing. 


February 3, 1954: Joseph C. Harsch, 
special correspondent to the Christian 
Science Monitor discussed the risk situa- 
tion and commented: 


The administration is caught between the 
presidentially recognized injustice to many 
innocent individuals and the presidentially 
recognized monstrosity of a Republican ad- 
ministration clearing Democrats of charges 
pinned on them by Republicans. 


February 4, 1954: the Washington 
Post, in an editorial, said that an ad- 
ministration breakdown of its security 
program figures, if it comes, should pro- 
vide the following information: 


The number of cases in which charges 
relating to loyalty were presented to the 
employees; the number in which adverse 
findings were made after hearings held in 
accordance with procedures prescribed under 
the new security program; the number 
cleared after hearings; the number who re- 
signed without having any charges filed 
against them and without any knowledge 
that they were the subjects of suspicion; 
the number whose dismissal or resignation 
entailed allegations of unreliability or un- 
suitability on grounds wholly unrelated to 
loyalty. 

[From the Washington Daily News of March 
5, 1954] 


CLEANING THE RECORD 


The murky tabulations of security risks 
issued by the administration were not fully 
explained by the several statements of Civil 
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Service Chairman Philip Young to congres- 
sional committees this week. But Mr. 
Young did clear up two important miscon- 
ceptions about the risks: 

The false idea that most or all of the 
security risks listed by the administration 
so far were traitors, subversives, Commu- 
nists, or something of the kind. 

Mr. Young's figures show that only about 
17 percent of those rated as security risks 
by the administration had any substantial 
information relating to subversion in their 
personnel files when they left the Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

Even that does not mean all 17 percent 
were subversives, Mr. Young emphasized. 
Many resigned without knowing of the 
charges and having a chance to explain; 
others were fired for entirely different rea- 
sons. Few, it is clear, went through all ap- 
peal procedures and were finally dismissed as 
subversives. 

The false idea that the new administration 
security program was responsible for remov- 
ing all the listed risks, whether they were 
subversives or merely alcoholics or blabber- 
mouths. 

Mr. Young’s figures show that more than 
half of some 2,429 persons listed as risks 
resigned, many voluntarily and without hav- 
ing been informed of the charges. And of 
those fired, Mr. Young said, “the great bulk 
were separated under regular civil-service 
procedures”—not the new security program. 

These two misconceptions developed es- 
sentially from some—not all—Republicans’ 
attempt to make political capital out of the 
situation. 

President Eisenhower himself left an er- 
roneous impression in a prepared statement 
(doubtless prepared for him by somebody 
else) at his December 2 press conference: 

“Fear of Communists actively undermin- 
ing our Government will not be an issue in 
the 1954 elections. Long before then, this 
administration will have made such progress 
rooting them out under the [new] security 
program * * * that this no longer can be 
considered a serious menace. As you already 
know, about 1,500 persons who were security 
risks already have been removed.” 

Others went much further. Some of their 
statements are detailed in Anthony Lewis’ 
article on this page. There can be no doubt 
that the idea was to use the security pro- 
gram for political purposes. 

That was a bad idea for the country, and 
in the end for the politicians themselves. 

With one exception none of the Republi- 
cans who made the false political claims has 
been man enough to admit that he was, to 
put it charitably, mistaken. 

But by now everyone from the White House 
down must realize that the full truth would 
have been best from the start, which is what 
this newspaper has been hammering at since 
our story on December 7, 1953, the first in 
any newspaper to call attention to the dis- 
crepancies in party leaders’ statements. 

Of course, even one subversive in Gov- 
ernment is one too many, but it isn’t neces- 
sary to smear the entire Federal service with 
deliberately distorted versions of its condi- 
tion in order to clean up the dirty spots, 
and keep the service clean. 


[From the Washington Star of March 10, 
1954] 
Youn3 Can’r ACCOUNT For HAGERTY FIGURES 
ON SECURITY OUSTERS 


Chairman Young, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, today said he has no idea where 
White House Press Secretary James C. Hager- 
ty got his information that all but 5 of the 
first 1,456 security risks separated were Tru- 
man administration holdovers. 

Under questioning by Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate Civil Service Committee, 
Mr. Young stated that the CSC never sup- 
plied such information at any time. He 
added that statistics on who hired the se- 
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curity risks have not been kept by the Com- 
mission, 
[From the Washington Star of March 11, 
1954 


ADMINISTRATION DOESN’T KNOW] Score In ITS 
“NuMBERS GAME” 

The security risk “numbers game” was in 
such a state of confusion today that admin- 
istration spokesman found themselves at 
odds even as to who had told what and to 
whom. 

Testifying at a Senate hearing yesterday, 
Chairman Philip Young of the Civil Service 
Commission said that he had no idea where 
James Hagerty, White House press secretary, 
got his information that all but 5 of the 
first 1,456 Federal employees dropped as se- 
curity risks were Truman holdovers. 

He added that such information definitely 
did not come from Civil Service Commission 
because no such statistics had ever been kept 
there. 

TWO VERSIONS 

In answer to a query from the Star, on the 
other hand, Mr. Hagerty said he got his data 
from the Civil Service Commission. In- 
formed of Mr. Young’s statement, he said 
that still was his best recollection. 

“I didn’t pick the figure out of the air, I 
know that,” he said. 

Mr. Young could not be reached immedi- 
ately for further comment. 

Mr. Hagerty made his original statement 
about Truman holdovers at a press confer- 
ence last October 23 when the White House 
announced results obtained in the first 4 
months of the security program. 


MR, YOUNG’S COMMENT 


The Washington Daily News, in John 
Cramer's column on January 15, quoted 
Chairman Philip Young, of the Civil 
Service Commission: 


I, as a taxpayer, am not interested in 
whether a person was discharged for being 
disloyal or for being drunk, and I don’t think 
the average person is. They just want to 
know that we are getting rid of this type of 
person on the Government payroll. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. YOUNG 


After more than 2 months, the ques- 
tions asked still remain unanswered. 
January 15, 1954. 
Hon. PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Younc: As you are no doubt 
aware, wide publicity has been given to fig- 
ures from the Civil Service Commission indi- 
cating 1,456 Government employees had 
been removed as secuiity risks under the new 
personnel security program. Recently this 
number has been raised to 2,200. 

The Executive order setting up the new se- 
curity program defines as “security risks” all 
Government employees guilty of espionage, 
subversive activities, or unauthorized dis- 
closure of security information as well as 
those who are members of subversive organ- 
izations or associated with subversive persons. 
In addition, under the new order, Govern- 
ment employees may be classed as security 
risks if their behavior is unreliable or un- 
trustworthy, if they have had personal 
habits such as immoral conduct or addiction 
to alcohol, if they are sex perverts, or if there 
is any reason to believe they may be subject 
to coercion or pressure from those attempting 
to undermine our national security. 

No breakdown has been made showing the 
number of employees discharged because of 
questionable loyalty and the number classed 
as security risks for other reasons. The total 
number of discharged employees has been 
used by many persons in a manner that sug- 
gests all, or nearly all, of these employees 
were discharged because of disloyalty to the 
United States. 
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If we had 2,200 spies or unquestionably dis- 
loyal persons in our Government last year, it 
is a very serious situation calling for legis- 
lative action amending civil service laws on 
hiring and firing of security risks. We must 
make sure our laws are strong enough to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the deplorable situation. 

If, however, the majority of the 2,200 per- 
sons classed as security risks are loyal Amer- 
icans, we need to take equally vigorous action 
to prevent repetition of a slur which reflects 
unjust doubt on the loyalty of thousands of 
patriotic Government employees. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which has the 
duty of considering legislation affecting Gov- 
ernment workers and the civil service system, 
I wish a thorough report on the Government 
loyalty question. Therefore, I request that 
you furnish to me as soon as possible the 
following information regarding the 2,200 
persons removed from Government employ- 
ment as security risks: 

1. How were the figures compiled showing 


` 1,456, and later 2,200, security risks were re- 


moved from Government employment? 

(a) Were all of the 2,200 persons involved 
informed of the charges against them and 
given an opportunity to appeal before being 
removed? 

(b) How many of the 2,200 persons were 
discharged and how many, if any, resigned? 

(c) Are any of the 2,200 persons still em- 
ployed by the Government? 

2. How many of the 2,200 persons were 
removed because of questionable loyalty? 

(a) How many, if any, had committed es- 
pionage, sabotage, or treason? 

(b) How many, if any, were members of 
the Communist Party? 

(c) How many were removed on other 
loyalty grounds such as associating with sub- 
versive persons? 

3. How many of the 2,200 persons were 
removed for reasons not involving loyalty, 
such as bad personal habits, excessive drink- 
ing, or the possibility of being subject to 
coercion? 

4. How many of the 2,200 persons had 
been cleared by a previous loyalty board? 

I am sure you will agree Congress must be 
fully informed in order to carry out its duty 
of enacting necessary legislation. 

I would appreciate immediate acknowl- 
edgment of this letter informing me 
whether I will receive the information re- 
quested and when it will be forthcoming. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, Jr. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1954. 
Hon. JoRN E. Moss, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Moss: I have received your letter 
of January 15 inquiring about the employees’ 
security program and asking various ques- 
tions with respect to it. 

Under the provisions of Executive Order 
10450 establishing this program the heads of 
the individual departments and agencies are 
specifically responsible for the matter of se- 
curity in their own agencies. In addition, 
the Civil Service Commission has certain 
responsibilities enumerated in the order con- 
cerning the maintenance of a security index, 
compilation of lists of employees to partici- 
pate as members of hearing boards, as well as 
certain reporting functions given in section 
14 requiring the Commission to render in- 
formation to the National Security Council. 

The Civil Service Commission has neither 
the responsibility nor the authority to re- 
lease any information that it may possess 
concerning the employees’ security program. 
It expects to render a report to the National 
Security Council in a few weeks and I would 
assume that, at that time, the National Se- 
curity Council and the White House would 
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arrive at some determination as to what in- 
“formation might be released on the details 
of the program. 

Please be assured of our very sincere in- 
terest in your inquiry, and I shall be very 
glad to sit down and talk with you about 
this further if you so desire. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman. 
January 26, 1954. 
Hon. PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Younc: Your letter of January 19, 
if I understand it correctly, takes the posi- 
tion that the Civil Service Commission has 
the information I requested but is not au- 
thorized to furnish it to me. 

I do not understand your contention that 
the Civil Service Commission has no author- 
ity to furnish the information requested. I 
know of no law or Executive order prohibit- 
ing an executive department from furnish- 
ing such information to a Member of Con- 
gress, and you do not cite any such law or 
Executive order in your letter. 

I am aware of the Presidential directive 
of March 13, 1948, forbidding release of con- 
fidential files relating to loyalty investiga- 
tions without express permission of the Pres- 
ident. I agree with this order and recog- 
nize its necessity in order to protect Gov- 
ernment personnel against the dissemination 
of unfounded or disproved allegations. This 
order does not, of course, apply to the pres- 
ent situation. I have not asked for confi- 
dential files of investigative reports. I do 
not seek the names of individuals nor the 
identity of informants. With one excep- 
tion—a request for an explanation of the 
manner in which the total was compiled— 
every question I asked could be answered 
by a simple yes or no, or by a number. 

Under section 13 of Executive Order 10450, 
the Attorney General is charged with advis- 
ing departments and agencies on the em- 
ployee-security program. According to press 
reports, the Attorney General stated on Jan- 
uary 21 that it is up to the Civil Service 
Commission to decide if any breakdown of 
the security-risk figure should be released. 

In my letter of January 15, I stressed the 
fact that Congress must be fully informed 
so that it may enact whatever legislation is 
needed to protect the national security. The 
need for a clarifying statement on loyalty 
firings and on dismissals for other reasons 
is obvious to me. There is a great differ- 
ence between dismissing 2,200 persons for 
drunkenness, which would call for an exten- 
sive temperance program in the Federal 
service, and the dismissing of 2,200 Govern- 
ment workers for acts of disloyalty which 
should call for drastic action to counteract 
a major threat to the security of our country. 

There is another compelling reason for 
prompt clarification of previous statements 
on the employee-security program. The ad- 
ministration has already made public an- 
nouncement of the number of security risks 
removed from the Government. The num- 
bers 1,456 and 2,200 have been repeatedly 
used in ways suggesting all, or nearly all, of 
these persons were disloyal to the United 
States. The responsible officials have refused 
to give further information to either refute 
or confirm those charges. This attitude has 
helped to foster unjust and entirely unwar- 
ranted suspicion of many persons who left 
the Government voluntarily or were dis- 
charged for economy reasons. The whole sit- 
uation inevitably injures the morale of civil 
service workers and undermines public con- 
fidence in our Government. 

In your capacity as Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission—the agency most direct- 
ly concerned with assuring fair play to career 
Government workers—I should think you 
would feel some responsibility for repairing 
the damage caused by misunderstanding and 
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distortion of information furnished by the 
Commission. I frankly do not understand 
your apparent reluctance to take corrective 
action. 

You refer in your letter to the possibility 
of information being available after the next 
report by the Civil Service Commission to the 
National Security Council. In view of the 
fact that the first report was made on Oc- 
tober 22, 1953—3 months ago—it is reason- 
able to assume you should be in a position 
to decide policy at least to the extent it ap- 
plies to that original report and take im- 
mediate steps to release the requested break- 
down. Failure to do so must force me to the 
conclusion that your policy is to withhold 
these facts from the public and the Con- 
gress as well. 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, Jr. 


UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1954. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. Moss: I refer to our previous cor- 
respondence concerning a breakdown of sep- 
arations of Federal employees under Execu- 
tive Order 10450. 

Yesterday I called upon the heads of the 
departments and agencies to furnish infor- 
mation concerning these cases as outlined in 
the attached statement. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman. 


[Press release, United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., Wednes- 
day, February 17, 1954] 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, CONCERNING IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT EMPLOYEE SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM THAT WILL BE FURNISHED TO NATIONAL 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


The basic objective of the employee secu- 
rity program is to make sure that there is 
no employee on the Federal payroll nor any 
applicant appointed who can, because of 
his position, endanger the national security. 
The American people must be assured that 
Federal employees are persons of integrity, 
high moral character, and of unswerving loy- 
alty to the United States. This we have 
attempted to do. Today the head of each 
department and agency is responsible for 
the security of his agency. 

There are many criteria for determining 
the security reliability of employees. A per- 
son not measuring up to those standards may 
have voluntarily resigned his position or may 
have been discharged. In either case he is no 
longer on the Federal payroll in a job in 
which he might endanger the national se- 
curity. To attempt a classification of these 
persons by assigning a specific reason in 
each case for regarding the individual as 
a security risk would be futile and mean- 
ingless. The criteria in section 8 (a) of 
Executive Order 10450 are many and are 
broadly stated. It is only the rare case 
where any single criterion would be control- 
ling. Many things must be and are taken 
into account, including in many cases the 
job held and its relationship to the national 
security. 

The American people have been informed 
from time to time that this program has 
been making progress. Many hundreds of 
persons whose files contained information 
giving cause for belief that such persons did 
not measure up to the security standards 
are no longer on the Federal payroll. Some 
were discharged, and some resigned. Some 
of those who resigned undoubtedly knew of 
the derogatory information concerning 
them; others doubtless did not. 

A short time ago it was indicated that 
a study would be undertaken to determine 
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whether it was feasible to make any classi- 
fication of those who did not measure up to 


-the security standards, That study indi- 


cates that a classification according to the 
particular reasons for regarding these indi- 
viduals as security risks would be neither 
feasible nor in the public interest. How- 
ever, a classification according to broad cate- 
gories of information in the individuals’ files 
is feasible. Accordingly, in order to make 
available to the National Security Council 
as much information as can feasibly be as- 
sembled about the program, I have called 
upon the heads of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies to analyze their security 
cases on the basis of the following types of 
information contained in the files: 

1. Number whose files contained informa- 
tion indicating, in varying degrees, subver- 
sive activities, subversive associations, or 
membership in subversive organizations. 

2. Number whose files contained informa- 
tion indicating sex perversion. 

3. Number whose files contained informa- 
tion indicating conviction of felonies or mis- 
demeanors. 

4. Number whose files contained any other 
type or types of information falling within 
the purview of Executive Order 10450, as 
amended. 

Heretofore the statistical data that the 
various departments and agencies have been 
furnishing to the Civil Service Commission 
concerning the employee security program 
has not included any classification of cases 
either according to causes for regarding the 
individuals as security risks or according to 
information about them. 

It should be pointed out again that no 
individual has a right to a Government job. 
Working for the Government is a privilege 
that a citizen must earn. He must meet 
the standards required for his particular 
assignment, whether under Civil Service, the 
security program or any other criteria estab- 
lished for and on behalf of the American 
people. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1954. 

Dran Mr. Younc: Thank you for your let- 
ter of February 18. It does not answer the 
questions asked in my previous correspond- 
ence—in fact, it raises additional questions. 

I am pleased to note that you apparently 
no longer contend as you did in your letter 
of January 19 that you are not authorized 
to release information on the employees’ se- 
curity program. However, you still have not 
stated that you intend to release any infor- 
mation. May I suggest that you make a 
prompt announcement stating just what in- 
formation you are going to release and when 
you are going to release it. 

I am disturbed by your indication that you 
called upon the heads of departments only 
last week to furnish information concerning 
security cases. Executive Order 10450 be- 
came effective in May 1953, more than 9 
months ago. Surely you are aware that sec- 
tion 9 (a) of that order directs the Civil 
Service Commission to establish and main- 
tain “a security-investigations index cov- 
ering all persons as to whom security inves- 
tigations have been conducted by any de- 
partment or agency of the Government un- 
der this order.” It also states that “the 
security-investigations index shall contain 
the name of each person investigated” and 
“adequate identifying information concern- 
ing each such person.” In addition, section 
9 (b) states that “the heads of all depart- 
ments and agencies shall furnish promptly 
to the Civil Service Commission informa- 
tion appropriate for the establishment and 
maintenance of the security-investigations 
index.” 

You must also know that section 14 (a) 
of Executive Order 10450 directs the Civil 
Service Commission to “make a continuing 
study of the manner in which this order is 
being implemented by the departments and 
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agencies of the Government” in order to 
ascertain deficiencies in the progranr which 
tend to weaken the national security or deny 
individual employees fair, impartial and 
equitable treatment. Section 14 (b) directs 
all departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to cooperate with the Civil Service 
Commission in accomplishing this study. 

If you have complied with these provisions 
of Executive Order 10450, why is it neces- 
sary now to ask the agencies for this infor- 
mation? If you did not have this informa- 
tion, how could you or any other official com- 
pile the figures 1,456 and 2,200 which were 
publicly announced? 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, I believe it is my 
duty to try to ascertain whether the new 
employee security program is properly safe- 
guarding the national security and affording 
individual employees fair and equitable 
treatment. For this purpose, I asked ques- 
tions carefully drawn up to bring out the 
number of persons, if any, removed from 
Government jobs as spies, traitors or sabo- 
teurs under section 8 (a) 2 of Executive Or- 
der 10450 and to show whether the persons 
classed as security risks had been notified 
of the accusations against them and given 
an opportunity to defend themselves, Your 
request to the departments for information 
seems to carefully avoid both of these vital 
questions. I hope this is not your intention. 

I note with interest that you do not ask 
the departments how many employees they 
have separated under the new security pro- 
gram. Instead you merely ask what kind of 
information is contained in personnel files. 
It should not be necessary to point out to 
you that these files often contain anonymous 
accusations which have no basis in fact 
whatever. This was strongly demonstrated 
recently in some shocking and wholly 
groundless charges against Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. Your request for the number of files 
having derogatory information in them 
might be helpful in showing how many per- 
sons wrote anonymous letters accusing Gov- 
ernment workers, but it is of no value what- 
ever in showing what action the agencies 
took on those accusations under Executive 
Order 10450. 

It would almost appear that you are now 
trying to find something in enough files to 
back up the figures which have been so 
widely publicized and so strongly attacked 
as erroneous, 

Your request for information is so worded 
as to permit classifying in the same cate- 
gory persons guilty of treason and persons 
who are unquestionably loyal but are unfor- 
tunate enough to have a relative living be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. I can assure you that 
any breakdown which classifies actual sub- 
versives with loyal citizens whose only fault 
is haying a suspected relative will neither 
satisfy nor deceive Congress, 

You state in your press release that “To 
attempt a classification of these persons by 
assigning a specified reason in each case for 
regarding the individual as a security risk 
would be futile and meaningless.” I find it 
impossible to reconcile this statement with 
the procedures established by law for re- 
moval of security risks. The law (title 5, 
section 22-1 of the United States Code) pro- 
vides: “That any employee having a pe: — 
nent or indefinite appointment, who is a citi- 
zen of the United States whose employment 
is suspended * * * shall be given after his 
suspension and before his employment is 
terminated * * a written statement 
within 30 days after his suspension of the 
charges against him * * * which shall be 
stated as specifically as security considera- 
tions permit.” 

If the departments do not know the spe- 
cific reasons for classifying an individual as 
a security risk, how can they notify that 
individual of the charges against him? And 
if the departments are giving proper notice 
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to individuals of the specific charges against 
them, why is that information not readily 
available? 

You are no doubt aware that a number of 
persons in high positions have used the fig- 
ures 1,456 and 2,200 in such a manner as to 
indicate that all or nearly all of these per- 
sons were discharged for disloyalty to the 
United States. Some of the persons making 
those charges are officials of the administra- 
tion itself. 

As Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion you have a definite responsibility for 
dealing with problems affecting our Govern- 
ment workers. It is hard to imagine any- 
thing more damaging to the morale of the 
Government service than the present accusa- 
tions of widespread treason being made by 
supposedly responsible officials. 

It is because of widespread misuse of these 
questionable figures that I now feel the facts 
must be made known and be as widely publi- 
cized in order that the American people may 
know how very few of their employees merit 
the label of “traitor” or “subversive.” 


COUNTING TRANSFERS AS SECURITY RISKS 


Excerpts from the testimony of Robert 
W. S. McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, State De- 
partment House Appropriations Sub- 
commi-.tee on Department of State, Jus- 
tice and Commerce, January 25, 1954, 
page 44: 

Mr. MeLron. * * we have had a total of 
590 separations on which a security question 
existed. That was from January 1, 1953, to 


December 31, 1953. We can break those 
down as follows: 
* * . . > 


Transferred to othcr agencies, 291. 
PROCEDURES OF 10450 NOT USED 


Excerpt from testimony of Philip 
Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
March 10, 1954: 


The third point I would like to make deals 
with the protection granted to employees 
under this program. For those persons whom 
an agency head proposes to terminate under 
the provisions of Executive Order No. 10450 
the procedure calls for a statement of charges 
and an opportunity to answer. A hearing 
may be granted, if the employee so desires, 
before a security hearing board composed of 
three employees of other Government agen- 
cies. The sample regulations, furnished to 
all agencies by the Justice Department, and 
adopted by agencies with some minor modi- 
fications, provide that when a hearing is held 
the employee will haye the right to present 
witnesses on his behalf and may cross-exam- 
ine any witnesses offered in support of the 
charges. The hearing board reports its deci- 
sion to the head of the agency who makes 
the final decision. If the employee is termi- 
nated, there is also provision for a determi- 
nation by the Civil Service Commission, upon 
the employee’s request, as to whether the 
former employee may be employed in another 
agency. 


Excerpt from the testimony of Robert 
W. S. McLeod, Administrator, Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, State 
Department, House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, January 25, 1954, 
page 45: 

SECURITY RISKS 

Mr. MeLrop. * * So far we have not 
successfully finally completed the procedure 
in a single case under this order. 


On January 12 and February 8, 1954, 


Elbert P. Tuttle, General Counsel of the 
Treasury Department testified before 
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the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on the Treasury-Post Office Departments 
to the effect that there had been 130 dis- 
missals of security risks during 1953. 
All 130 had been removed under Execu- 
tive Order No. 9835. No security risks 
had been removed under Executive 
Order No. 10450. 

Excerpt from testimony of Baron 
Shacklette, compliance officer, General 
Services Administration, House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, February 24, 1954, page 1646: 


Mr. SHACKLETTE. * * * There have been 
no separations after a full hearing to date 
in GSA. None of them has gone the full 
route as provided in the Executive order. 


WHERE DID THE VICE PRESIDENT GET HIS FACTS? 


Excerpts from testimony of Philip 
Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
March 10, 1954: 

Senator JoHNsTON. How many of this 2,400 
that you are talking about have been hired 
in Government since January 1, 1953? 

Mr. Youna. I can’t tell you that, Senator, 
because I don’t know how many have been. 
* * * It would be an extremely difficult 
figure to try to break out, because, again, 
it means going back and looking at every 
single individual case. 

Senator JoHNsTON. I want you to give me 
that, plus this: I want the percent that you 
fired for that reason, that you have hired 
since February 1, 1953—the percent. And I 
want to know the percent that was working 
for the Government prior to that time, and 
the percent you have let go. 

Mr. Younc. That would be a practically 
impossible figure to get, Senator, without a 
terrific amount of time-and work, to attempt 
to find out when each one of these indi- 
viduals came on the payroll. 

* — * * . 

Mr. Younc. As I have been pointing out, 
Senator, it would be extremely difficult to 
attempt to break down 2,486 cases from 
the point of view of determining as of what 
date they actually came on the Federal pay- 
roll. * + * It means going back through 2486 
individual files, which are scattered all over 
the country, and in some cases, in other 
parts of the world. 

* * * * . 

Senator Coor n. * Can you say 
whether or not those 429 were in the Gov- 
ernment at the time of issuance of the Exec- 
utive order? Is that known? 

Mr. Younc. It is not known, Senator— 
the date when any one of these individuals 
was put on the payroll. 


Excerpt from speech made by Vice 
President Nrxon as official spokesman of 
the Republican Party, March 13, 1954: 

Now, how has this policy worked? 

Well, since May, when the policy was 
adopted, fairly and effectively under this 
program we have been weeding out indi- 
viduals of this type; and to give you an idea 
I have here a breakdown of the files of over 
2,400 people who have left the Federal pay- 
roll either by resignation or discharge under 
this program since May, and the great ma- 
jority of these, incidentally, were inherited 
from the previous administration. 


CONCLUSION 


To any rational individual, the docu- 
mentation above can lead only to com- 
plete confusion. It is the best possible 
evidence of the necessity for giving the 
facts to the Congress and the public. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
hearty accord with the position taken 
by the committee—that money advanced 
by the Government for completing con- 
struction of Tennessee Valley Authority 
facilities should bear the same rate of 
interest that the Government is required 
to assume on bonds sold to the public, 
since this is the only source of Govern- 
ment’s borrowed funds. 

TVA power consumers have always en- 
joyed cheaper power rates than those 
prevailing in other areas of the Nation 
whose taxpayers have borne the brunt 
of the creation and maintenance of TVA 
facilities. 

Even now there is pending a commit- 
ment of Government funds for the pur- 
pose of canalizing the Green River in 
Kentucky solely for the purpose of sub- 
sidizing TVA’s coal supply to fuel its 
steam plants. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s op- 
erations at Oak Ridge may require more 
power from time to time. If that is so, 
Government should encourage the crea- 
tion of productive capacity to supply this 
power for defensive purposes, but power 
so supplied by this facility will be amply 
paid for out of AEC funds furnished by 
the taxpayers who reside in all parts of 
the United States. 

It is, therefore, only fair to the general 
public that TVA assume the interest on 
funds advanced by the Government at 
the same rate paid by Government for 
the purpose of securing moneys to be 
loaned in this manner. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I sug- 
gest the Clerk read the first paragraph 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read the first paragraph of 
the bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8583) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, directed 
him to report it had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5337) to provide for the establishment 
of the United States Air Force Academy, 
and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement on the 
part of the managers be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 1427) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5337) to provide for the establishment of 
a United States Air Force Academy, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, and 6, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows. 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be insertea 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Air Force 
shell determine the location of the Academy 
within the United States in the following 
manner: 

“(1) The Secretary of the Air Force shall 
establish immediately a commission, und ap- 
point five members thereof, to advise him in 
connection with the selection of a permanent 
location for the Academy. The commission 
shall make its report o the Secretary as soon 
as practicable. 

“(2) The Secretary shall accept the unani- 
mous decision for a permanent location by 
such commission. In the event such recom- 
mendation is not unanimous, the commis- 
sion by a majority vote shall submit to the 
Secretary three sites from which the Sec- 
retary shall select one as the permanent 
location.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, each cadet at the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Air Force Academy and each midship- 
man at the United States Naval Academy 
shall, prior to his graduation from such 
Academy, be afforded an opportunity to 
state a preference for appointment as a 
commissioned officer of the United States 
Army, the United States Navy, the United 
States Air Force, or the United States Marine 
Corps, upon his graduation, and, with the 
consent of the Secretaries of the military 
departments having jurisdiction over such 
Academy and over the armed force in which 
he prefers appointment, shall, upon his 
graduation, be accepted for appointment in 
such armed force, except that not more than 
12% per centum of the members of any grad- 
uating class of any such Academy shall be 
appointed as commissioned officers in armed 
forces other than the one administering 
such Academy. For the purpose of the fore- 
going limitation, graduates of the United 
States Naval Academy appointed as com- 
missioned officers in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps shall not be considered as having 
been commissioned in armed forces other 
than the United States Navy. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense shall by 
regulation provide for the equitable and fair 
distribution of appointments made pursuant 
to this section in the event that more than 
12½ per centum of a graduating class of 
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any academry referred to herein expresses a 
preference to be so appointed. 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
take effect (1) in the year in which the first 
class of the United States Air Force Academy 
graduates, or (2) upon the rescission of the 
present agreement under which graduates of 
the United States Military and Naval Acad- 
emies may volunteer for appointment in 
the United States Al- Force, whichever is 
earlier.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Dewey SHORT, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

W. STERLING COLE, 

PauL W. SHAFER, 

CARL VINSON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

Paul. J. KILDAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

LEVERETT 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses o.. the a:nendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5337) to provide 
for the establishment of a United States Air 
Force Academy, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
oi the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 


LEGISLATION IN CONFERENCE 


On January 21, 1954, the House passed 
H. R. 5337, a bill to establish an Air Force 
Academy. On March 8, 1954, the Senate 
passed the bill with certain amendments. 
Set out below is an explanation of the dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions together with an explanation of the 
bill as agreed to by the conferees. 

Amendment No. 1: As the bill passed the 
House, Section 3 vested responsibility for the 
selection of a site in the Secretary of the Air 
Foree with permissive authority for him to 
appoint a commission to advise him in this 
connection. Section 3, as amended by the 
Senate, clarifies the role of the commission 
which the Secretary of the Air Force shall 
appoint in connection with locating the 
permanent site of the Academy. Under the 
Senate version, the Secretary of the Air Force 
must appoint a 5-man commission to advise 
him on the permanent location of the Acad- 
emy. The Senate provided also that the 
commission make its report no later than 45 
qays after the date of its establishment. The 
conferees modified this provision by remov- 
ing the requirement for the commission’s 
report within 45 days with the result 
that the commission shall make its report 
to the Secretary as soon as practicable. 
In view of the extensive study which has 
already been devoted to numerous sites 
throughout the United States, it is not be- 
lieved that any considerable amount of time 
will be required by the commission in mak- 
ing its selection. Because of the importance 
of the site selection, however, it was felt that 
a limitation to a specific period of time might 
impose difficulties without necessarily at- 
tendant advantages. The Senate further 
amended section 3 by providing that if the 
recommendation of the commission is unani- 
mous, the Secretary must accept it but that 
if the commission does not make a unani- 
raous recommendation, it shall, by majority 
vote, submit three sites to the Secretary and 
the Secretary must select one of the three as 
the permanent site. The Senate version of 
the bill stated, in this connection, that if it 
became necessary for the Secretary to select 
one of three sites, he would be required to 
submit a written report to the Committees 
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on Armed Services of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives setting forth the 
reasons for his selection. The conferees 

to eliminate the requirement for re- 
porting to the two committees for the reason 
that it appeared proper to vest full respon- 
sibility for the selection of the site in the 
executive branch. Tnus the House managers 
receded to this amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 2: This involves merely 
the deletion of a subsection designation. 
The House managers receded. 

Amendment No. 3: Subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 5 of the House version of the bill relating 
to appointment procedures for Air Force 
cadets was stricken by the Senate and a new 
section 6 was inserted in lieu thereof. The 
new section did not alter the intent of the 
House provision. It did, however, make the 
following modifications: 

1. Reduces from 6 to 4 years the time dur- 
ing which the special system of appointments 
may prevail. 

2. Removes the language in the House ver- 
sion requiring the Air Force to hold an 
annual examination “in each State, each 
Territory, and Puerto Rico.” 

3. Add language limiting each Senator 
and Congressman to 10 nominations for the 
annual examination. 

4. Removes the implication of the House 
version that cadet vacancies allocated to the 
Territories and Puerto Rico would constitute 
a portion of those allocated to the Members 
of Congress. 

The House managers receded. 

Amendment No. 4: This involved merely 
the changing of the section designation from 
6 to 7. The House managers receded. 

Amendment No. 5: A new section 8 was 
inserted by the Senate. This section pro- 
vides that up to 1244 percent of each grad- 
uating class of all the military academies 
will be permitted to state a preference for 
the military service in which they desire to 
be commissioned, whether Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, or Air Force. As the bill passed 
the Senate, only the consent of the Secretary 
of the service in which the graduate desired 
to be commissioned would have been re- 
quired. The conferees agreed to modify this 
provision by requiring also the consent of 
the Secretary of the military department 
having jurisdiction over the academy from 
which the cadet or midshipman is being 
graduated. Thus the House managers re- 
ceded to this amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 6: Section 7 of the House 
version of the bill authorized the appropria- 
tion of $26,000,000. The Senate amended 
this section by its new section 9 so as to au- 
thorize not to exceed $126,000,000 which is 
intended to represent the total ultimate cost 
of the Air Force Academy. The Senate ver- 
sion also provided that not to exceed $26,- 
000,000 of this amount may be appropriated 
prior to January 1, 1955. The House man- 
agers receded. 

Dewey SHORT, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 

W. STERLING COLE, 

PAUL W. SHAFER, 

CARL VINSON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

PAUL J. KILDAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY AT OAK 
RIDGE, TENN. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include therein a tele- 
gram from the president of the Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Chamber of Commerce, 
and an editorial from the Oak Ridger, 
the daily newspaper published in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., issue of Tuesday, March 6, 
1953, entitled “Panama-Ridge Parallel.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
a Member of Congress a little over 3 
years. During that time I have fre- 
quently urged upon the floor of the House 
that the Atomic Energy Commission get 
out of the business of being the landlord 
to the thousands of residents of the 
atomic city, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

As I stated here just a few days ago, 
there have been many promises of a 
disposal program for Oak Ridge, but so 
far no performance, no plan or draft 
of a bill granting home ownership to 
these thousand of citizens at Oak Ridge 
and removing the stigma of a company 
town from Oak Ridge has yet been 
presented to Congress or made public. 

I have received thousands of letters 
and telegrams urging home ownership 
for Oak Ridge. The following is a tele- 
gram from the President T. L. Clines, of 
the Oak Ridge Chamber of Commerce, of 
March 25, 1954: 

Oak Ridge Chamber of Commerce finds it 
hard to reconcile delay in presenting prop- 
erty disposal bill to Congress with the many 
assurances received over past year. Greatly 
concerned that further delay will block all 
chances of passage this year. Every day’s 
postponement will make it just that much 
harder to achieve your often expressed desire 
for normalcy in city of Oak Ridge. Respect- 
fully urge immediate presentation of pro- 
posed legislation. 


These fine citizens are justifiably im- 
patient. I cannot too strongly urge the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Bureau of 
the Budget, and all other Government 
agencies responsible for action to give us 
immediate action so that these thou- 
sands of fine persons who are working 
tirelessly to save the United States from 
destruction may be first-class citizens 
and not tenants at sufferance of a Gov- 
ernment landlord in a company town. 

The following editorial from the Oak 
Ridger, of March 16, 1953, portrays the 
situation: 

PANAMA-RIDGE PARALLEL 

The current issue of Reader’s Digest con- 
tains an article about the Panama Canal. 
It tells of the various factors that make the 
canal extremely vulnerable to enemy attack 
and reports on conditions about the canal 
in general, 

A part of the article struck home with us 
particularly. It seemed, from this account, 
that there’s quite a parallel between the 
canal government community and Oak 
Ridge. 

For example, consider these excerpts de- 
scribing conditions there: 

“When the first Americans went down to 
the jungle in 1904 to dig the canal they 
faced incredible dangers and hardships. 
Special inducements such as free hospitali- 
zation, 25 percent more pay than similar 
Government employees in the United States 
get, and the advantages of living in a tax- 
free area were held out to lure these men 
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from the safety of their homes and jobs up 
North. They were given to believe they were 
establishing new homes where the oppor- 
tunities they created would pass on to their 
children. 

“What has happened? At first they were 
charged reasonable rents for the shacks they 
inhabited—but rentals have been raised to 
exorbitant levels. Today these termite-rid- 
den barracks, neither modernized nor main- 
tained in decent repair, shock the visitor 
from the North. Free medical attention has 
been taken away, and not long ago the 
United States Government announced that 
the 25 percent pay differential would also be 
abolished or reduced. * * * 

“The Canal Zone is like nothing else over 
which the American flag flies. It is not a 
State, a Territory, a possession, a mandate, 
or even a district, like the District of Co- 
lumbia. You might say it is a kind of Indian 
reservation where the inhabitants pay Amer- 
ican taxes but have no vote; where the land- 
lord owns all the tepees and the trading 
posts—but the inhabitants can live there 
only so long as they have jobs. If you are 
retired or fired, you and your family are 
shipped out immediately like refugees. You 
are not permitted to buy or own a place to 
live, and it doesn’t matter how long or faith- 
fully you have worked there, when your use- 
ful days are over—out you go. * * + 

“One oldtimer, recently retired after 45 
years of faithful service, told me: “The Canal 
Zone was the only home I knew. But as 
soon as my retirement papers came through 
I was practically deported.’ He added: ‘We 
oldtimers remember the ringing speeches of 
Teddy Roosevelt, General Goethals, and 
other great American leaders who assured 
us that we were building a new homeland 
for our children and our children's children. 
Now there is sadness—even bitterness—in 
our hearts. We oldtimers have a name for 
this: Betrayal at the Ninth Parallel.’” 

Reading this, and then glancing at the 
calendar, makes us all the more impatient 
that the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and Congress tell us 
something positive quickly about the long- 
long-promised property disposal program. 

How much longer are we expected to be 
patient? We don't want our similarities to 
the Panama Canal to go any further than 
they already have, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
12 minutes, following any other special 
orders heretofore entered. 


THE HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include my individual 
minority view on H. R. 7839. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the hous- 
ing bill has been under consideration by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
for several weeks. The bill was reported 
out last Friday night. When the bill 


comes before the House on Wednesday 
or whenever it shall be appropriate to 
consider it, I expect to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out all of title II which is 
the title which would permit the raising 
of interest rates from the traditional 
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spread of 1% percent above the long- 

term rate to 2½ percent, and also strike 

out controls which would be reinstating 

regulation (S). 

INDIVIDUAL MINORITY VIEWS OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WRIGHT PATMAN ON H. R. 7839 


This housing bill as reported has more 
harm in it than good. It would be better 
to have no bill at all than to pass this bill 
with all of its bad features. 

The interest rate increase of 1 percent on 
home mortgage loans is indefensible. On a 
25-year home mortgage for $9,600, an increase 
of one-half of 1 percent in interest means 
#814 the borrower must pay, or 15 percent 
more. This illustration is for an increase 
of one-half of 1 percent, whereas the bill 
provides for an increase of twice that much. 

The financing plan of this housing bill 
was referred to as a fraud and a hoax by an 
important housing official, who stated it is 
“completely and absolutely unworkable.” 

We have 12 million substandard dwelling 
units in the United States. One-third of 
our Nation is ill-housed. We need to build 
2 million new homes each year for the next 
10 years to provide decent housing in Amer- 
ica. The administration has programed less 
than 1 million new starts for this year. The 
home builders want to build 1,400,000 homes 
and recondition 500,000 more this year. The 
mortgage bankers and landlords—who profit 
from housing shortages—naturally want the 
smallest number started this year. 


CONGRESS DELEGATED MORE POWERS THAN 
RETAINED 


Twelve powerful men who have more con- 
trol over the economic affairs of our country 
than the United States Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive were not brought before the com- 
mittee or consulted on this important bill. 

Their actions will determine whether this 
bill or any other bill involving credit or 
money will work. 

Congress in delegating such enormous 
powers to a small group has delegated more 
powers that are necessary for an expanding, 
dynamic, progressive economy than it has 
retained for itself. 

The cost and availability of credit and 
money are determined in our national econ- 
omy by the Federal Open-Market Committee. 

This Committee, operating under powers 
granted by Congress, makes it possible for 
money to be easy or hard; to make interest 
rates high or low; or to create a climate 
that causes our Nation to progress or suffer 
a depression. 

The 12 men composing the Federal Open- 
Market Committee consist of the 7 members 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System and 5 representatives of the 
Federal Reserve banks, each of whom is se- 
lected by a board of 9 directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank he represents. The 9 
directors consist of 6 members named by 
the private commercial banks and 3 named 
by the Board of Governors. A more correct 
statement is the Federal Open-Market Com- 
mittee consists of the 7 members of the 
Board of Governors and 5 presidents of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks who are obligated to the 
private bankers for their selection. 

A comparable situation would be created 
if the railroad owners helped to fix freight 
rates by having their representatives mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

The Federal Open-Market Committee can 
hold interest rates short- or long-term at 
any rate it desires. 

Mr. Marriner S. Eccles was Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board longer than any 
other person. He was doubtless more fa- 
miliar with every detail of the operations 
of the Federal Reserve System than any 
other person. 

Mr. Eccles, in answer to questions—when 
he was before congressional committees— 
often stated that the Federal Open-Market 
Committee had the power to determine the 
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availability of credit, interest rates, prices 
of Government bonds, and other important 
matters. 

When Mr. Eccles was testifying before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
in March 1947—and while Senator MIKE 
Monroney was then a Member of the House 
and a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House—a question was 
asked by Mr. Monroney and an answer given 
by Mr. Eccles, as follows: 

“Mr. MonroNey. Do you mean to say that 
with your present Open-Market Committee, 
and the operation of the Federal Reserve, 
as it now stands, that, regardless of what 
the national income is, or other economic 
factors, you can guarantee to us that our 
interest rate will remain around 2.06 per- 
cent? 

“Mr. Eccies. We certainly can. We can 
guarantee that the interest rate, so far as 
the public debt is concerned, is where the 
Open-Market Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve desires to put it.” 

It is recognized that the Government rates 
determine the commercial rates in the mar- 
ket. 

If Congress will instruct the Open-Market 
Committee to hold the long-term rate at a 
certain point—or not allow it to go above 
a certain point—we will have a stable long- 
term mortgage rate that can be relied upon. 
It should not be above 2% percent. 

These hearings on H. R. 7839 on housing 
are incomplete because the Federal Open- 
Market Committee has not been heard from. 
Not one member of this important com- 
mittee has been called as a witness. 

Under our United States Constitution the 
160 million people of the United States have 
entrusted to 435 Representatives in the 
House of Representatives, and 96 Members 
of the United States Senate, or 531 in all— 
the Congress—with all powers over money 
and credit. 

These 531 have delegated these powers over 
money and credit to the 12 members of the 
Open-Market Committee. Who are these 12? 
Are they responsible to and serve the people? 
Do they serve the private commercial banks? 
How are they selected? 


WHO ARE THE 12? 


I doubt that any 12 Members of the United 
States Congress can name all 12 of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Open-Market Commit- 
tee. This is no criticism of Congress; it is 
just a statement of a shocking fact. Mem- 
bers of Congress are busy people. They are 
forced to deal only with pressing problems. 
This has not become a pressing problem 
but it is becoming more pressing and urgent 
every day. Another depression caused by 
this group will make it the most urgent and 
pressing problem. Then a change will be 
made. We should not be compelled to suffer 
our country to go through another wringer— 
a horrible, crushing depression—in order to 
bring this important, neglected problem to 
the attention of Congress. 

The policies and practices of the Open- 
Market Committee has been very beneficial 
to the private banks and money lenders 
since early 1951. Their policies were highly 
detrimental to the people in 1953. I be- 
lieve their policies over a long period of time 
have favored the banks and were often in- 
jurious to the general welfare of the peo- 
ple. 

It is impossible for our Committee on 
Banking and Currency to adequately con- 
sider this bill without dealing with the poli- 
oies and practices of the Open-Market Com- 

ttee. 


SITUATION ON BOARD NOT IN PUBLIC INTEREST 

The 7 members of the Board of Governors 
are selected 1 every 2 years—for a 14-year 
term. There is 1 unfilled vacancy on the 
Board now, leaving 6 members. The term of 
1 of these 6 expired January 31, 1954, but he 
continues to serve until the place is filled. 
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One of the 5 remaining has the power and 
privilege under a special law passed 2 or 3 
years ago for his special benefit to quit the 
Board at any time and immediately accept 
a position with private banking interests, 
notwithstanding the general law that would 
require him to wait 2 years before accepting 
such employment. Congress was asked to 
pass this law with the understanding that 
this member would accept a definite posi- 
tion that Congress was advised had been 
offered to him. He did not accept any posi- 
tion but has continued to stay on the Board 
of Governors. 

These Board members, although selected 
by the President, feel under no obligation to 
the Executive. All the present members 
were selected by Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. However, the President can appoint 
the Chairman when he desires to do s0. 
Evidently he is satisfied with the present 
Chairman, Mr. Martin. The President has 
plenty of power to change the situation if 
Mr. Martin, the present Chairman, should 
decide to go against the Burgess’ hard- 
money, high-interest policy. Mr. Martin 
could be replaced immediately by the Presi- 
dent, appointing another of the present 
Board members Chairman, or the President 
could fill one of the vacancies on the Board 
of Governors and appoint the other person so 
appointed Chairman of the Board. The pres- 
ent Chairman is serving during good behav- 
ior. The one in charge of the administra- 
tion’s hard-money, high-interest policy, Dr. 
Randolph Burgess, the unconfirmed Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury, determines good 
behavior in Mr. Martin's case. 


WHO HOLDS BALANCE OF POWER? 


So the Open-Market Committee at present 
is composed of 6 Board members—1 whose 
term has expired and 1 who has a job-hunt- 
ing license for a position with the private 
banking interest that is affected by the de- 
cisions he makes, and 5 members selected 
by private banks. The job-hunting license 
holder of the Board holds the balance of 
power. 

Even though the members of the Board of 
Governors recognize their duty to serve the 
public interest—I do not charge willful mis- 
conduct or corruption—just take a look at 
who surrounds them, looking over their 
shoulders, or sitting across the table, with 
the right to interrupt and advise them and 
some actually voting on the pending question 
while they are performing their duties to the 
public. 

First, 12 presidents of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks selected by private banks. 

Second, 12 members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee selected by private banks in the 12 
Federal Reserve districts. 

In that situation the 6 Board members are 
surrounded by 24 of the finest, most in- 
fiuential, and most logical persuaders in the 
United States who represent the private 
banks and who are obligated to the private 
banks for their selections. 

If a mistake is made it is not likely that 
it will be made on the side of the public in- 
terest with this topheavy banker setup. 

During the first half of 1953 the Burgess 
hard-money, high-interest policy forced long- 
term Government bonds down to 89. They— 
the money masters—became afraid and took 
an about-face but public confidence had 
been shaken—the damage had been done. 
These bonds are now back at par. They 
should be kept there. If they are protected 
interest rates will be reasonable and there 
will be plenty of money for housing. 

This bill, H. R. 7839, provides for an in- 
crease of 1 percent in interest rates for hous- 
ing. It provides the rate may be fixed at 214 
percent above the rate on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. The traditional spread is 
1% percent. This bill arbitrarily raises it to 
2% percent. 

This 1 percent increase, if allowed or 
forced on mortgage loans, will become a pat- 
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tern, and doubtless cause the ratio to spread 
clear across the debt board. 
Let us see what that will do. 


INCREASE ANNUAL PER CAPITA BURDEN, 
$200 PER FAMILY 


All debts in our country, including the na- 
tional debt, debts of States, counties, cities, 
political subdivisions, and private debts, in- 
cluding installment debts, aggregate about 
$640 billion. A 1 percent increase in interest 
rates will mean an added interest burden of 
$6.4 billion annually. The $6.4 billion di- 
vided among the 160 million people means 
an annual interest increase of $40 per capita 
or $200 for a family of five. 

This family of five will have to buy $200 
less food or $200 less in necessities of life in 
order to pay the $200 increase in interest 
rates. 

The $200 extra for interest will probably go 
into the hands of those who do not need it 
and will not use it to buy goods and services. 
It will be taken from a family who would 
spend it and help the whole country. 

A diversion of purchasing power results 
and the country is harmed. 


TESTIMONY ABOUT 1 PERCENT INTEREST INCREASE 


The printed hearings on the Housing Act 
of 1954, H. R. 7839, contain the testimony of 
T. B. King, Acting Assistant Deputy Admin- 
istrator (Loan Guaranty), Department of 
Veterans’ Benefits of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, March 5, 1954, commencing at page 
215. 

I am inserting herewith questions I asked 
Mr. King, commencing at page 224 of the 
hearings, and his replies thereto. 

“Mr, Par Max. Now, section 201 subpara- 
graph (1), would give the President author- 
ity to set maximum interest rates on VA 
and FHA mortgages. That is the point you 
brought out. 

“Mr, Kine. Yes, sir. 

„Mr. ParMaN. Heretofore Congress has al- 
Ways done that, has it not? 

“Mr. Kinc. There was prescribed by the 
Congress several years back authority which 
permitted the Administrator of Veterans! Af- 
fairs, with the the concurrence of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 

“Mr. ParMaNn. But it was for a definite 
amount, was it not? 

“Mr. Ka. Well, it featured a margin. 

“Mr, Parman. That is right. 

„Mr. Kina. It featured a margin, but the 
margin was more restrictive than the one 
proposed here. 

“Mr. Patman. This permits a 214-percent 
increase in addition to the long-term rate? 

“Mr. KING. Yes, sir; it contemplates that 
the market may need as high as a 214-per- 
cent spread. 

“Mr. PatMaNn. Isn't it a fact that in the 
past 114 percent was the normal spread? 

“Mr. Kina, That is a point on which the 
Veterans’ Administration insisted, until 
everybody got a little bit tired of hearing 
us insist on it, Congressman. 

Mr. Parman. I beg your pardon? 

“Mr. Kinc. We maintained that point at 
considerable length, over the years. 

“Mr, PaATMAN. One-and-a-half percent? 

“Mr. KINd. Yes, sir. We were adverting 
primarily to the situation, the market situ- 
ation, which was in vogue, or which was ex- 
perienced, prior to the March 1951 accord 
between the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

“Mr. Patman, So this is about a 75-percent 
increase? 

“Mr. KINd. No, sir; the point is that 1% 
percent has not been reflected by experience 
since March 1951. 

“Mr. ParMan. Do you mean it should be 
more? 

“Mr. Kino, I say the market has demand- 
ed more. 

“Mr. Patan, It should be more? 

“Mr. Kinc. I say that under conditions 
which have been facing the lending industry, 
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and due to the supply-and-demand factors 
which have obtained since March 1951, one 
would be hard put to insist that that 11%- 
percent pattern always would be adequate 
and should be maintained. 

“Mr. Param. The point I was attempting 
to make, though, was that regardless of the 
merits or demerits, an increase from 1½ to 
22, percent is about a 75-percent increase; 
is it not? 

“Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ParMAN. Roughly? 

Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ParMan. Now, in the case of public 
housing bonds, that is a similar situation, I 
assume. The Treasury established a rate of 
2% percent is the average yield on long-term 
Governments. 

“Mr. KING. That is right. 

“Mr. PATMAN. That rate we are discussing 
is 2½ percent above the long-term yield, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. KINd. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. ParmaNn. On this basis, the Veterans’ 
Administration mortgages could go to about 
5 %½ percent, and FHA mortgages could go to 
644 percent. FHA can charge between one- 
half and one percent premium, for instance. 
Conventional mortgages under that condi- 
tion would be about 7 percent, wouldn't 
they? 

“Mr. Kinc. I think they probably wouldn't 
be making as many conventional mortgages, 
Congressman. 

“Mr. PatmaNn. If they did, they would be at 
7 perzent; would they not? 

“Mr. KING. Yes; usury laws in many States 
would hold it down to that. 

“Mr. PatmMan. This looks like a sort of a 
heads-I-win-and-tails-you-lose deal, since 
when the interest rates on Government 
bonds are rising, this provision can be used 
to force up interest rates on mortgages. But 
if the yield on Governments drops, mortgage 
rates would not necessarily reflect that drop, 
because section 201 (1) does not govern the 
action of the FHA Commissioner. Under 
the authority we are giving him in title I 
of this bill, he could keep the rate on FHA 
mortgages at 6 percent, plus 1 percent for 
insurance, no matter how far the yield on 
Governments dropped. With such a rate on 
FHA mortgages, of course, no VA loans would 
be made. Do you agree with that? 

“Mr. KING. Yes, sir. 

“I would point out, Congressman, how- 
ever, that as we sit here today, I believe these 
15-year Governments yield 214. 

“Mr. Parman. At the particular time? 

“Mr. KING. Yes, sir.” 

Mr. King makes the point that the mar- 
ket has demanded more interest since March 
1951. This was caused by the Open-Market 
Committee permitting Government bonds 
to go down in price until they earned much 
more than 2! percent, the long-term rate. 
In other words, the action of the Open-Mar- 
ket Committee permitted 2% -percent bonds 
to go down in value—as low as 89—which 
resulted in a corresponding rise in interest 
rates on these bonds which made the spread 
or margin much less than 114 percent. 

This situation has been changed as long- 
tem 2½-percent bonds are now back at par 
where they were before the so-called accord 
between the Federal Reserve and Treasury. 
Therefore, there is no reason to provide for a 
higher interest rate in this bill. The fact is, 
the interest rates to veterans and others that 
were raised on their housing loans because of 
the reduction in price of the long-term Gov- 
ernments should now be changed—and it 
should be done immediately—to put the 
rates back where they were. There is reason 
to keep these rates up. The same argument 
that was used to justify the increases is 
applicable now to justify decreases. A rea- 
son cannot be given for holding up these 
rates, but flimsy excuses are given that will 
not hold water. 

The mortgage lenders and investors will be 
unduly benefited by a 2'4-percent interest 
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spread provided in this bill. That is 1 per- 
cent more than the traditional rate and will 
result in giving the lenders, if it is granted, a 
bonus of that much—a pure bonus, 


REGULATION X 


This bill H. R. 7837, restores a regulation 
X by imposing controls. No emergency ex- 
ists to justify such controis. The authority 
is vested in the administration under this 
bill to do the following: 

1. Change or vary interest rates. 

2. Change FHA downpayments. 

3. Change mortgage amortization terms, 

4. Change fees and charges. 

5. Change maximum dollar limits per room 
or per unit. 

The Administrator has already testified 
that he will make certain changes in the 
event this provision becomes a law. 

It imposes rigid controls in peacetime and 
when no emergency exists justifying such 
controls, 

Waicur PATMAN, 

Manch 28, 1954. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 


for 15 minutes today, following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW AND 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
information that the conference report 
on the excise-tax bill has been agreed to. 
There is an April 1 deadline on that bill, 
so the conference report will be the first 
order of business tomorrow. 

We will continue with the considera- 
tion of the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, which has been under dis- 
cussion today. 

There has been some suggestion that 
if that is concluded early we might adopt 
the rule and start general debate on the 
housing bill. I have discussed the matter 
with the gentleman from Texas and with 
certain members of the committee. Of 
course, anything we do in that regard 
will necessarily have to be agreed to by 
the people interested. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday of this week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


DAIRY FARMERS ALSO NEED 
INVESTMENT MONEY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, unless Congress takes positive 
and immediate action on dairy price- 
support legislation, approximately 3 
million dairy farmers will be shoved 
down much lower on the economic lad- 
der after April 1. On April 1, according 
to his earlier announcement, Secretary 
Benson proposes to slash dairy price sup- 
ports to 75 percent of parity. 

In an effort to prevent Secretary Ben- 
son’s announced administrative action, I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 8388, to ex- 
tend dairy price supports at 90 percent 
of parity for another 120 days after 
April 1. 

For the past week I have been striving 
to do two things in the House on the 
dairy farmer’s problem. First, I have at- 
tempted to explain to my colleagues cer- 
tain aspects of the critical condition con- 
fronting dairy farmers. Secondly, I have 
been urging the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to hold a hearing on my bill—or 
a similar bill, if there is one—and report 
it out before April 1. 

In order to pinpoint the economic 
plight of dairy farmers, let me cite some 
figures for my colleagues’ consideration. 
In 1952 the price of milk averaged $4.71 
per hundredweight in the United States. 
The national average, I must say, was 
higher than the price paid in my district. 
The 1952 gross income of dairy farmers 
was $4.6 billion. In 1953 the national 
average price of milk was $4.07 per hun- 
dredweight—this means that there was 
a drop of 64 cents per hundredweight in 
1 year. Gross dairy farm income was 
$4.2 billion in 1953—which represents 
a decline of $400 million in 1 year. 

In terms of percentages, the above fig- 
ures prove that dairy farmers lost 13.7 
percent on the unit price of milk, and 
their gross income shrunk by 9 percent. 
In western Wisconsin, where my district 
is located, gross dairy farm income 
dropped 15 percent. 

I hope that I am not out of order at 
this point in asking my Republican col- 
leagues if this is the way farmers are go- 
ing to attain the promised 100 percent of 
parity in the market place? If a decline 
of 64 cents a hundredweight in the price 
of milk represents a forward step for 
100 percent of parity in the market place, 
then my arithmetic teachers taught me 
the wrong methods of computing per- 
centages. I am sure that most farmers, 
after looking at their milk checks, will be 
as puzzled as I am over this way of at- 
taining full parity for their products. 

The only reason I refer to this plat- 
form pledge of the Republican Party is 
that their presidential candidate said 
during the 1952 campaign that the Re- 
publican Party was pledged to sustain 
90 percent price supports. If that prom- 
ise was sincere—and I assume that it 
was—then my Republican colleagues 
have every reason to back me in my pro- 
posal to stop Secretary Benson’s pro- 
gram on dairy supports from going into 
effect on April 1. 

After all, my friends, Benson’s 75 per- 
cent program is not the promised 90 per- 
cent program—or is there also a flexible 
and sliding scale in campaign promises? 

However, to return to my subject, I 
wish to say that if Benson’s program is 
allowed to go into effect and operate fully 
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for a year, it is conservatively estimated 
that gross dairy farm income will drop 
another $600 million. The highest esti- 
mate that I have seen was a $1 billion 
decline in dairy income under the 75 per- 
cent support price program. Either fig- 
ure—$600 million or $1 billion—is too 
much of a decline in dairy farmers’ in- 
come to give assurance of stability in the 
dairy industry. 

Perhaps some of my colleagues feel 
that this is a trifing sum and it involves 
the welfare of only 3 million farm fami- 
lies; therefore, Congress should not con- 
cern itself with such a petty problem. 

I cannot accept this viewpoint. In 
fact, I do not accept it, for the reason 
that on March 18 the great majority of 
my Republican colleagues were very 
much concerned with a tax-revision bill 
that provided, among other things, some 
exemption for the stock-dividend income 
of 3,500,000 families that own nearly all 
of the Nation’s corporation stocks. 

It appears to be a strange coincidence 
that the number of families is about the 
same in the two groups that I am dis- 
cussing. There are 3 million dairy- 
farmer families and 3,500,000 corpora- 
tion-stock-owning families. The simi- 
larity of the two groups ends ai this one, 
because the one group—and I refer to 
the dairy farmers—is going to “get it in 
the neck” while the other group, the 
stock-owning families, will get it in the 
pocketbook. 

The House—by a very close margin, 
to be sure—voted to give the stock-own- 
ing families an estimated $1.2 billion in 
tax relief. Incidentially, the bulk of this 
exempted income will go to about 335,000 
families that own 80 percent of all cor- 
poration stock. Yes, the stock-owning 
families will get their parity price sup- 
port if the Senate and the President place 
the stamp of approval on the bill passed 
by the House. 

I know what the proponents of the 
dividend-exemption program are going 
to say in defense of their position. The 
advocates of this special giveaway pro- 
gram contend that stock-owning fami- 
lies need tax relief so that this special 
group of families can invest more money 
to stimulate business and industry. 

This rather unique economic theory 
may be correct under certain circum- 
stances, but once again my arithmetic 
does not give me the same answer as 
that reached by my friends on the other 
side of the aisle. Perhaps I might be 
able to understand the arithmetic of my 
friends if I took a correspondence course 
in the “trickle down” school of economics, 

I do know that dairy farmers also need 
working capital and investment money. 
Dairy farmers need working capital and 
investment money to buy machinery, 
tractor fuel, feed, seed, fertilizer, and 
the many other items required for mod- 
ern farming. Dairy farmers, I wish to 
assure my friends, will not get the re- 
quired working capital and investment 
money through Secretary Benson’s 75 
percent support program. If they do, 
then Einstein should hire some of the 
flexible price support mathematicians to 
solve his puzzling equations. 

As long as dairy farmers’ cost of opera- 
tion remains at a high level, while their 
incomes are steadily declining, this group 
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will not be in a strong position to buy 
the inventories that are moving slowly 
on the shelves of Main Street merchants 
in rural America. Furthermore, I doubt 
very much if there will be any need for 
the Nation’s select group of stock-own- 
ing families to put their extra cash in 
industries that service and supply farm- 
ers with goods and commodities. It will 
not be necessary to invest money in these 
industries because there will not be 
enough cash customers at the retail level 
to wet a salesman’s tongue. 

In closing, I wish to say that if Con- 
gress can see fit to consider and act on 
the sad plight of our investing families, 
then certainly it should be ready to give 
some consideration to legislation for sta- 
bilizing the dairy industry at this time. 

I hope the Agriculture Committee takes 
favorable action on this problem before 
the dairy farmers’ economic condition 
becomes even more critical. 


PARITY PRICE SUPPORT OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in in- 
troducing H. R. 8388 to extend dairy 
price supports at the present level for 
120 days, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Jounson] is rendering a great serv- 
ice to the Nation in attempting to have 
supports on dairy products considered in 
the light of a comprehensive farm pro- 
gram rather than have Congress enact 
eee legislation on this vital ques- 

on. 

Not only must this Congress determine 
whether we are going to continue to have 
a firm price-support program for basic 
farm products but we are going to have 
to integrate supports with a sensible 
ratio between feed grains and meat and 
dairy equivalents. We are going to be 
required to plan for the disposal of some 
of the surpluses that has accumulated 
so that they can be used to feed children 
and adults of our country who are now 
eating less than a minimum for adequate 
nutrition. We are going to have to come 
to some sort of production payments for 
perishables such as I have suggested in 
my bill, H. R. 4276, in order that the con- 
sumers will have an opportunity to utilize 
farm products. We are going to have 
to make an important decision about for- 
eign markets. These broad questions 
raise many other interrelated problems, 
The whole farm program should be care- 
fully worked out. 

An essential part of the broad program 
is protection of the dairy industry. It 
is irresponsible and shortsighted to let 
this basic American industry collapse at 
a time when this Congress is about ready 
to enact comprehensive farm legislation. 
The suggestion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin should be followed. There is 
yet time to pass H. R. 8388 and extend 
90-percent supports on dairy products 
for 120 days. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House a 
measure introduced by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHNson], calling 
for a 4-month extension of the present 
support program for dairy products. 
The dairy industry has tried to work out 
a program of self-help and has made 
recommendations to the Congress. The 
4-month extension proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin will give the Con- 
gress time to consider the proposals of 
the dairy industry, and to take action to 
make these proposals effective if the 
Congress considers them wise or work- 
able, or to take such other action as it 
may consider desirable. 

The proposal of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will give the Republican 
Party a 4-month extension of time, dur- 
ing which they will have opportunity to 
fulfill campaign promises and subsequent 
promises to the farmers. 

It should be noted that whereas the 
support level announced last year on 
dairy products was 90 percent of parity, 
the percentage of parity actually re- 
ceived was only 84. The total drop in 
price for all milk sold from farms from 
1952 to 1953 was 13.5 percent. The loss 
in income was approximately $400 mil- 
lion, even though volume of sales in 1953 
increased by 5.4 percent. 

In 1952 Republican candidates said 
that the Republicans were for 100 per- 
cent of parity, with guaranteed price 
supports at 90 percent of parity. Re- 
publican leaders applauded Republican 
papers in the Middle West headlined 
“Ike for 100 Percent of Parity.” The Re- 
publican candidate said that crops such 
as oats, barley, rye, and soybeans should 
be given the same protection as that 
available to major cash crops and that 
the Republicans could and would find a 
means of supporting even perishable 
agricultural commodities. 

I cannot accept the Republican posi- 
tion that it has a moral obligation to 
stand by its campaign promises only un- 
til January 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ELLIOTT] be given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
state that it is with great interest that 
I have watched the fight of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] for 
a hearing on his bill H. R. 8388, which 
would keep dairy prices at 90 percent 
of parity for 120 days or until such time 
as the Agriculture Committee is ready 
to report the total farm bill for the Con- 
gress to pass. His bill is temporary leg- 
islation to take care of dairy support 
prices until the total farm bill is passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel at this time that 
I can support H. R. 8388, as this bill is 
only a temporary measure which will 
take care of the dairy farmer for 120 
days, or from April 1, 1954, to July 31, 
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1954. This bill will cushion the impact 
of the order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture until a general farm program can 
be enacted into law. 

I trust that the House Agriculture 
Committee will act so that this tem- 
porary legislation can be passed by the 
Congress prior to April 1. 


COMMODITY HOARDS 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, some of 
the greatest works in English literature 
are, on the surface, lightly written hu- 
morous tales or rhymes. They have be- 
come classics not only because of their 
amusement value, but because beneath 
the surface they attacked and laid bare 
some particular morel, social, or political 
plague upon mankind. A child reading 
Gulliver’s Travels or the Mother Goose 
Rhymes may not realize that his pleas- 
ant little book is, in reality, cunning, bit- 
ing satire aimed at various forms of 
tyranny and social injustice which ex- 
isted at the time the words were written. 
Most of us need to be reminded of that 
fact now. But in Jonathan Swift’s day 
the fictional Gulliver whom he created 
became a powerful force against political 
tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, the clipping I hold in my 
hand may not be great literature. How- 
ever, its humorous lines call attention to 
one of the most serious problems and one 
of the most shameful conditions existing 
in this country today. The article is en- 
titled Here's Simple Way To Solve That 
Surplus Food Problem.” It was written 
by Miss Inez Robb, a Scripps-Howard 
feature writer, and appeared in the San 
Francisco News on February 24 of this 
year. Miss Robb’s little essay gaily out- 
lines her plan for declaring a 48-hour 
holiday during which Government stores 
of cheese and butter would be marketed 
at cut rates. Under the Robb plan a 
chain reaction on old-fashioned Ameri- 
can appetites would soon eat up not only 
the excess butter and cheese but most of 
our other agricultural surpluses as well. 

I am not appearing here as an advo- 
cate of Miss Robb’s novel scheme. How- 
ever, I do think that there are two im- 
portant lessons to be learned on a serious 
reading of this article. One is a moral 
and economic lesson—and that is that 
these so-called surpluses are not really 
surplus or excess at all. A better word 
for them is “hoards.” They are more 
like the pile of gold the typical miser 
hides away and secretly gloats over while 
his neighbors—and he himself in some 
cases—starve to death, than they are 
surplus in fact. To prove that I have 
learned that lesson I intend in the future 
to call them by their right name. From 
now on, as far as I am concerned, they 
are not agricultural surpluses, nor even 
the administration’s new name for the 
same old thing—a stockpile—they are 
simply an unused hoard, 
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The second lesson is a political one. 
Speaking of the present administration, 
Miss Robb says that she offers her plan 
to “lend the boys a helping hand during 
their passing tenure in Washington, 
D. C.” I say in all seriousness that the 
passing will be mighty fast if the admin- 
istration does not quickly learn the moral 
and economic lesson hidden away with 
their piles of butter and wheat. The 
hoard is increasing at an alarming rate 
on the one hand, while on the other 
hand a far more alarming increase in 
the numbers of unemployed and needy 
goes on at the same time. The lesson is 
plain: it is a moral shame to permit the 
hoards to accumulate while American 
citizens lack food. It is an economic 
crime to fail to take steps to channel 
available supply into an existing market. 
It is political suicide to think that the 
American people do not realize this sit- 
uation and are not demanding that some- 
thing be done about it. 

Up to this point the administration 
has failed to offer any concrete plan for 
making increased quantities of the food 
hoard available to those who need it. 
They have offered no concrete plan for 
whittling down the hoard by a general 
marketing program which would accom- 
plish that purpose. We have promises 
of such a plan. But whispers from the 
Agriculture Department indicate that 
the Agricultural Marketing Service keeps 
going around in circles and, think as 
hard as they can, keep winding up where 
they started. And where do you think 
that is? Shameful as it may be and no 
matter what name they apply, every 
suggestion seems to carry the earmarks 
of the much maligned Brannan plan, as 
is evidenced in the plan incorporated in 
H. R. 7775, the National Wool Act of 
1954, with its system of compensatory 
payments to wool growers. Perhaps that 
explains why no overall program has 
been advanced by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for controlling the growth of the 
commodity hoard. 

I am not an agricultural economist. 
I am not here today to espouse the 
Brannan plan or any other specific pro- 
posal for a long-range agricultural mar- 
keting and production program which 
would foster the production of sufficient 
foodstuffs to provide an adequate diet 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, while preventing the ac- 
cumulation of warehousefuls of food 
not reaching the stomachs of those who 
need it. However, I do have enough 
mathematical ability to equate a full 
warehouse with millions of human 
stomachs which need the food in that 
warehouse. A large number of legisla- 
tive proposals are now before Congress 
aimed at completing that equation and 
bringing part of our hoard of food to 
the tables of the unemployed, those on 
public-assistance rolls, those in private 
and public institutions, and to people en- 
titled to various forms of charitable help. 
It is high time for Congress and the ap- 
propriate committees of the House and 
Senate to begin immediate hearings on 
these proposals so that a bill can be 
passed to take care of the present urgent 
need. Action on the administration’s 
proposed long-range farm program, 
which contains no adequate provision for 
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the immediate problem, can well afford 
to wait on this emergency legislation. 
We have not hesitated in the past to 
speed bills through to provide relief for 
the hungry in foreign countries. We 
should not give less sympathetic treat- 
ment to our own needy. 

It may be embarrassing in some re- 
spects to recognize that the need exists 
in this land of plenty. But we can no 
more hide the growing numbers of un- 
employed and needy by failing to act for 
their relief than we can disguise the 
growing hoard of food they could be eat- 
ing by calling it a stockpile. In my book 
we stockpile something for use in time 
of need. Now is the time of need for 
millions of people in this country. Now 
is the time to prove that we do not 
actually have a real surplus of food by 
feeding it to those who cannot now afford 
to buy it at exaggerated prices—exag- 
gerated by the very system which builds 
the so-called stockpile. 

Mr. Speaker, one other point comes to 
mind. Under present law the Secretary 
of Agriculture has ample authority to 
expand greatly the present inadequate 
distribution of food through school- 
lunch programs, orphanages, hospitals, 
and various other institutions and agen- 
cies. How can we explain to starving In- 
dians in New Mexico, or Arizona, or Ne- 
braska, for instance, or to hungry mi- 
grant farm workers in California, the 
delay in using that authority? I have 
heard of no emergency request by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for funds to ex- 
pand that program beyond its present 
extremely limited scope. I have heard of 
no voluntary action on his part to step 
up the food distribution program in sur- 
plus labor areas, for another example, 
which are rapidly growing in number 
and are really not surplus labor areas 
but areas of heavy unemployment with 
wage earners’ families suffering as a re- 
sult. I call upon the administration to 
take such action without delay as one 
means of relieving the distress that many 
of our fellow citizens are faced with. 

To lend emphasis to these remarks I 
ask that Miss Robb’s timely article be 
printed in the Record and I now submit 
it for that purpose: 


[From the San Francisco News of February 
22, 1954] 
Hene’s SIMPLE War To SOLVE THAT 
SURPLUS FOOD PROBLEM 
(By Inez Robb) 

Why I should be trying to help the Re- 
publicans at this point is more than I can 
figure out, what with me and mine all ac- 
cused of treason and worse, if any. 

But here today and gone tomorrow, and it 
happens in politics, too. So why not lend 
the boys a helping hand during their passing 
tenure in Washington, D. C.? 

Anyway, if I can dodge the dead cats 
tossed by the wild jackals of the GOP long 
enough to get my plan on paper, I guar- 
antee to get Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
out of his leaky boat, which is more than 
the Republicans have been able to do to 
date. May even get him elected Queen of 
the May. 

Let us begin with the basic fact that the 
population of these United States stands at 
160 million men, women, and children, all 
equipped with stomachs and all devoted to 
the proposition that all Americans were 


created for the express purpose of filling 
them three times a day. 
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Now let us go on to the basic fact that 
the Government has stashed away in its lock- 
ers 270 million pounds of butter, 282 mil- 
lion pounds of cheddar cheese, and 469,500 
pounds of dried milk, or a mere soupcon 
among 160 million stomachs. 

Since a lot of citizens are dead set against 
giving this surplus to hungry people over- 
seas, let us give it to ourselves. 

All the Government need to do is declare 
a 48-hour holiday and toss the surplus but- 
ter and cheese on the market at 50 cents a 
pound. All this surplus now in danger of 
growing rancid in Government bins only 
amounts to a mite more than 1.7 pounds of 
butter and cheese per person (give the dried 
milk as a bonus, pro rata), or hardly enough 
to bait a trap. 

If this country could ever again get its 
mitts on 50-cent butter, it would immedi- 
ately think of baking potatoes. There is 
nothing we Americans love so much as Idaho 
bakers, swimming in their own weight of 
butter. 

Give us that 50-cent butter, and we'll 
clean out the potato market, too, thereby 
disposing of any possible surplus in that 
department. 

Now, a good baked potato with plenty of 
50-cent butter leads as night to day to a 
good, thick, juicy steak. (Stop, I'm killing 
myself.) 

With 50-cent butter in the bag, even for 
a mere 48-hour period, many a householder 
would feel he could afford the aforemen- 
tioned steak. 

That would mean a run on the packing- 
houses, and resultant prosperity on the prai- 
ries clear down to Texas. The cattle raisers 
would be as happy as the potato men. 

Well, you can’t have steak and baked po- 
tatoes without a lettuce and tomato salad, 
which would give southern growers and hot- 
houses a shot of adrenalin that'll take em 
all to Hawaii for the holidays. 

Just think of the byproducts, too: All that 
vegetable oil, salt, pepper, vinegar, and mus- 
tard for french dressing. 

Why, farmers will be delirious. Cadillacs 
will walk off showroom floors into fields of 
clover knee deep. 

For dessert: Apple pie and cheese. What 
else? Sprinkle the powdered milk in the 
coffee substitute: It can’t make it taste any 
worse. 

In 48 hours we have gotten rid of the sur- 
plus, Uncle Sam has part of his money back, 
we are right back to 87-cent butter, no one 
has been harmed, everyone has had a dream 
meal, the farmers are as happy as farmers 
ever are, Mr. Benson is running for Mr. Amer- 
ica, and everyone loves Republicans. 

It’s a foolproof plan. That’s why I think 
the politicians won’t have any. 


THE TASK FORCE ON WATER 
RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hoover Commission has announced that 
its task force on water resources and 
power will hold a series of four public 
hearings late this spring. These hear- 
ings will be in San Francisco, Denver, 
Chattanooga, and New York City. 

A primary interest of this task force, 
obviously, is the production and distribu- 
tion of electric energy. Its field of study 
also includes navigation, flood control, 
water pollution, reclamation, water sup- 
ply, and other phases of water resources, 

I should like to point out to the House 
that out in my country, within the wa- 
ters of the Columbia-Snake River sys- 
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tem, is about 40 percent of this Nation’s 
hydroelectric power potential. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest 
recognize the importance of this tremen- 
dous resource. The public-power advo- 
cates recognize it. The private-power 
lobby recognizes it. The Federal Gov- 
ernment recognizes it—or at least it used 
to. But the Hoover Commission chooses 
to ignore it. 

The task force on water resources and 
power has not scheduled a hearing with- 
in 500 miles of a single drop of water 
in the Columbia River Basin. I cannot 
understand how it can hope to achieve 
a thorough understanding of its subject 
if it fails to consider the most important 
water-resource area on the continent. I 
hope that the task force can rearrange 
its schedule to include a hearing in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

A great many people, Mr. Speaker, are 
not surprised at the task force’s appar- 
ent lack of interest in getting at all of 
the facts. For there is a broad suspicion 
that the Hoover Commission’s report on 
water resources and power is as well as 
written right now. I sincerely hope that 
this is not another case in which the 
administration seeks a particular find- 
ing and has weighted the fact-finding 
body with men whose views guarantee 
the desired end. 

It has been pointed out before that 
the task force on water resources and 
power does not contain a single man 
who can be called favorable to the prin- 
ciple of public power. On the other 
hand, it contains a number of men who 
have actively opposed public-power 
development. 

Now, I cannot complain of the caliber 
of the 26 men appointed last fall by 
former President Hoover to serve on this 
most important task force. But I wish 
he had included at least 1 or 2 men who 
did not share his well-known views 
against public power, and who could 
have given the task force a semblance 
of openmindedness by writing a token 
minority report. 

I have been trying to determine just 
what it is the task force on water re- 
sources and power is trying to do. Is it 
out to promote economy, efficiency, and 
improve service in the transaction of 
public business in the executive branch 
of the Government, as the act creating 
the Hoover Commission stipulates? Or 
is its aim to recommend a new power 
policy for the Nation? 

If it is the latter, I should like to re- 
mind the Members that the recommen- 
dation of policy is somewhat beyond the 
generally accepted purview of the Com- 
mission itself, let alone within the au- 
thority of the task force. 

I would remind them that the Com- 
mission’s function, as defined by law, is 
to investigate and recommend changes 
in the present organization and modus 
operandi of the executive branch. They 
do not have a congressional mandate to 
suggest changes in Government policy 
per se. If they venture beyond suggest- 
ing changes in organization and meth- 
ods, they will be sailing on seas of du- 
bious legality. 

The task force on water resources and 
power is, so far as I can ascertain, the 
only one of the subgroups of the Hoover 
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Commission holding public hearings out- 
side of Washington, D. C. It has asked 
for $330,945 for the 1954-55 biennium— 
more than twice as much as the next 
highest budgeted group. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
since we are practically assured in ad- 
vance that the task force will issue a 
report saying the Government ought to 
get out of the power business, we might 
spend our money to better advantage. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a member of the 
so-called Hoover Commission I struggled 
for some 90 days to get people placed on 
the 27-member task force to represent 
the public power position in our coun- 
try. I felt that people should be on 
the task force that studied this problem 
who represent not only private power 
but public power in order that the peo- 
ple might have a fair evaluation of the 
task force report when it is made. I 
was unsuccessful in getting even one 
person placed on that task force to rep- 
resent the public power viewpoint. As 
a substitute, the motion was adopted 
that public hearings would be held in 
the United States on this subject so that 
people who believed in that point of view 
could bring forward their position. I 
agree with the gentleman who now has 
the floor that the four hearings in the 
United States are entirely inadequate. 
They are not placed in positions, in my 
opinion, which are readily acceptable to 
many people who are interested in this 
matter. Instead of having 4 hearings 
there ought to be 15 or 20 hearings held 
all over the Nation on this great prob- 
lem. 

I am glad to see that the gentleman is 
alerted to the fact that his district in 
the great Northwest that is so depend- 
ent on public power is among many other 
districts which have been ignored by the 
task force in setting up their scheduled 
hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that I am familiar with 
his efforts to attempt to get the public 
power viewpoint represented. I recog- 
nize that even this limited number of 
hearings is the result of the efforts of 
the gentleman from California to obtain 
some sort of a hearing for people who 
are interested in the public power con- 
cept. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Jonas 
of North Carolina). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday President Eisenhower, with 
characteristic calmness and sincerity, 
pointed out that he saw nothing on the 
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economic front that called for a slam- 
bang emergency program. 

The New York Times of Thursday 
morning, March 25, reports that the ad- 
ministration’s view of the business situa- 
tion, judged by the remarks of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet officers, is one of 
alert watchfulness and confidence. This 
confidence, the Times reports, is based 
on the belief that the downswing will 
correct itself with the help of the easier 
credit that has been provided, the tax 
revisions now being made, and the other 
economic proposals, such as the housing 
pregram and broadened social security 
and unemployment compensation. 

The New York Times notes further: 


The latest United States Consumers Price 
Index showed a drop of 0.2 percent, and 
the expert view is that any further declines 
in the coming months will be slight and 
gradual. The evidence of price stability was 
seen in the fact that the consumer price 
average has moved within a range of one- 
half of 1 percent in the last 8 months. 

The administration view that action, such 
as a big public-works program, is not war- 
ranted now is shared by some members of 
the business community. Leading spokes- 
men for the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, for example, have proposed reces- 
sion curbs as a long-run policy, but see no 
need for drastic measures now. 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of Febru- 
ary 1949 and February and March 1950 
make interesting reading in the light 
of today’s economic transition from war 
production to peacetime consumption. 
One has to read carefully to make sure 
that he does not confuse the cast of 
characters involved. 

In February 1949, when the total em- 
ployed was 2,483,000 fewer than to- 
day’s employment, two or three Repub- 
lican Members were sincerely disturbed 
by local and statewide unemployment to 
the point where they urged that the Tru- 
man administration do something about 
the state of the national economy. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois, the late Mr. Sabath, speaking on 
the Export Control Act of 1949, is re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 95, part 1, page 1368, as making a 
statement which with the change of very 
few words would apply to the situation 
today. I quote: 

Of course this matter [of unemployment] 
was exploited by my Republican friends. 
Yesterday, three of them arose and claimed, 
with a great deal of glee, that we are facing 
a recession. Well, my friends, that just 
isn't true. The country is prosperous and 
will continue to be prosperous and the people 
will continue to be employed. 

Yes, we have a little unemployment. We 
know that from 8 to 10 percent of our em- 
ployable people ordinarily are unemployed 
during peacetimes. Now we have over 58 
million people employed, and they will con- 
tinue to be employed if we retain the raw 
materials that are needed for production, as 
contemplated in this bill. Some gentlemen 
say there are nearly 2 million unemployed. 
Well, that is not even a quarter of what we 
ordinarily have in peacetimes, percentage- 
wise. Actually, it may be said that there is 
no unemployment. Look at the newspapers 
here, in New York, in Chicago, and in every 
other city and you will find page after page 
of help wanted, labor wanted, manpower 
wanted. There is a demand for more labor, 
and everybody who desires to work may find 
employment, and I hope at good wages. 
Shortly, we will pass the minimum wage bill 
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and that will encourage still greater em- 
ployment. 


The best statistics I have been able to 
find indicate that employment in Febru- 
ary 1949 was 57,168,000 as contrasted 
with employment in February 1954 of 
59,651,000. 

Another interesting contribution to 
the debate on the same day was that 
from another gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Buckley, who was highly critical of 
the peddlers of gloom and doom, even 
though they were neither so vociferous 
or so plentiful as they are today. He 
said—and I quote: 


I, for one, am getting tired of hearing this 
talk about a depression and the unemploy- 
ment that usually follows. The Republican 
minority is attempting to drive a sense of 
fear and insecurity into the American people 
merely because the will of the mass of 
Americans manifested itself in the last elec- 
tion—and the Democrats were justifiably vic- 
torious. Of course, the only thing that the 
American people have to fear is fear itself. 
If certain Members of Congress, and others, 
continue harping on the coming of a depres- 
sion, they will have their wish. They will 
succeed—if they continue—by striking fear 
into the hearts of the American people. The 
result will be a curtailment in buying, and 
the logical cutback in production that neces- 
sarily follows, with the end result leading to 
unemployment. When this occurs the Re- 
publicans will be exceedingly happy, because 
it was the 80th Republican Congress that 
attempted to start this vicious economic 
process. 

I firmly believe that there is no reason 
for such talk today, because we are merely 
in the process of a peacetime adjustment 
to our hard-fought victory in the last war. I 
do not think that it is proper for a Member of 
Congress to stand up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and alarm the people by telling 
them that they are facing a panic or depres- 
sion. The only motive behind these unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable cries of slump and 
depression is one of delay in order to hamper 
labor unions who will be seeking new con- 
tracts shortly. It is merely a scheme on the 
part of Republicans to preclude the laboring 
people from asking for a fourth round of 
wage increases. 

The future outlook is bright. We have 
great employment in the United States to- 
day. Whatever slowing down happens to 
exist in the employment situation as it oc- 
curs today results normally when new labor 
contracts are being negotiated, and man- 
agement acts cautiously. | + 

Thank God that we in America are wise 
enough and courageous enough to have such 
a great administration and such a truly great 
leader as the President of the United States. 
We all have confidence in him. He will, 
with God’s Providence and the aid of the 
Democratic Eighty-first Congress, dispel all 
fears of depression and unemployment, to 
the end that the people of America and their 
Nation will again be sound and solvent as 
they have been in the past under Democratic 
leadership. 


May I repeat that in February 1949, 
only 57,168,000 were employed. In Feb- 
ruary 1954, 59,651,000 were employed. 
In other words, employment now is 
2,483,000 higher than it was when the 
two distinguished Democrats, including 
the distinguished dean of the Demo- 
cratic delegation, whom I have quoted, 
pleaded for cooperation and understand- 
ing in the transition from wartime to 
peacetime economy. I hope that co- 
operation and understanding will prevail 
in the months ahead. 
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Incidentally, is it not rather unusual 
that so much emphasis is placed on em- 
ployment figures, today, and that so little 
attention is paid to the more important 
statistics on employment? 

In February 1950, employment had 
dropped to 56,953,000. In this last 
peacetime spring there was no excited 
or widespread Democrat effort to induce 
President Truman to develop emergency 
leaf-raking programs. Yet, employment 
in this February 1954 is 2,698,000 higher 
than it was in February 1950, just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Incidentally, unemployment in Febru- 
ary 1950, was at an all time high since 
World War II, 4,684,000, as compared 
with February this year at 3,671,000. 

The year 1951 was a war year with 
production for defense accelerating rap- 
idly. There were 58,905,000 employed 
that February, 746,000 fewer than were 
employed in February of this year. 

Don't let them take it away,” and 
“You never had it so good” were the 
Democratic campaign slogans for 1952. 
It was a good year with wartime employ- 
ment reaching a new high of 59,752,000. 
This employment was only 101,000 high- 
er than the employment level for this 
February 1954, which is deplored by 
these same sloganeers as a depression 
year. This downward trend of one- 
sixth of 1 percent, or .00166 from the 
high wartime employment of 1952 would 
not seem too high a price to pay for the 
readjustment occasioned by peace. Un- 
employment, incidentally, was 2,086,000 
even in this banner year of arms pro- 
duction. 

The first year of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration broke all records. In 1953 
employment reached a postwar high of 
60,664,000 and unemployment reached 
a low point of 1,788,000. The end of the 
shooting war and the reduction of the 
arms production program has resulted 
in a rise in unemployment as people 
leave war industries to locate jobs in fac- 
tories producing for peace. 

It is interesting to note that, due to 
changes in the sampling technique this 
spring, employment shows a rise of 
300,000 in the January-February period 
and, at the same time, unemployment 
shows an increase of 600,000. In other 
words, 900,000 more people announced 
that they wanted to become a part of the 
labor force. Three hundred thousand 
of them apparently secured jobs right 
away, the other 600,000 are still looking 
but the day they decided to take a job 
they become a part of the statistics of 
unemployment. 

An editorial in the Washington Post of 
Thursday, March 25, 1954, presents what 
is to me a sensible middle-of-the-road 
attitude toward the present transition 
period: 

RECESSION ANTIDOTE 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks was justified 
in expressing confidence about the American 
economy in his address before the Canadian 
Club of Toronto. Many foreigners have been 
unduly pessimistic about the American busi- 
ness outlook because they remember the 
great depression so well. Mr. Weeks per- 
formed a service in setting forth the funda- 
mental facts about the strength of the econ- 
omy and by reminding his audience that no 
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American administration could stand by idly 
in the face of serious trouble. 

The economic debate is over the question 
of whether it is appropriate for the Govern- 
ment to intervene now or wait for more evi- 
dence of a recession. President Eisenhower 
yesterday placed himself firmly against emer- 
gency action now. Senator Dovucras and 
many other Democrats believe that the Gov- 
ernment should prime the pump now by giv- 
ing tax relief to consumers. In his press 
conference, the President seemed to modify 
his earlier promise that if March employment 
figures—which will be available in about 3 
weeks—do not show improvement it would 
be time to consider emergency Government 
action. 

It is true, as the President said, that we 
do not have a depression, but the drop in 
production and the rise in unemployment 
certainly spell decline or recession. Mr. 
Weeks’ own figures in his Toronto speech— 
that gross national product in the first 
quarter of 1954 is running “a bit below 
$360 billion” compared with three hundred 
and sixty-three billion in the last quarter of 
1953 and three hundred and seventy-one bil- 
lion in the second quarter of 1953—show 
pretty clearly the extent of the downturn. 

The timing of Government action is a po- 
litical as well as an economic question, and a 
Democratic administration might time it 
sooner than a Republican administration. 
In 1949, however, when the situation was 
similar, President Truman refused to accept 
the advice of many in his own party to inter- 
vene, and the recession was overcome 
through normal workings of the economy. 
The recovery demonstrated that the so-called 
built-in stabilizers are not entirely imagi- 

This recession may not follow the pat- 
tern of the 1949 recession, although the simi- 
larities in many respects are striking, and 
the built-in stabilizers may not be strong 
enough in this situation. But it is well to 
remember that, as the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development said this week, moderate 
ups and downs are inevitable while “deep 
and dragging depressions” are avoidable. 

It serves no purpose, however, for admin- 
istration spokesmen to express undue opti- 
mism, for one one knows what is in store. 
We are experiencing a business decline in 
certain areas of the economy of some propor- 
tions. It is not an alarming decline, and the 
situation is quite different from that of 1929, 
But if the time has not come for Government 
intervention, the time has come for urgent 
short-run and long-run planning on means 
to strengthen the economy. Preventive 
medicine taken in time could easily avert a 
long stay in the hospital. 


Last Wednesday, at a noon luncheon 
of the Washington chapter of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association, I heard a 
constructive, soundly optimistic speech 
by one of our country’s outstanding au- 
thorities on marketing, Arno H. Johnson, 
vice president and director of research 
for the J. Walter Thompson Co. of New 
Yori: Mr. Johnson’s challenge to mar- 
keting as a result of our change to a con- 
sumption economy is likewise a challenge 
to those of us in Congress who believe in 
the future of any expanding economy. 

This speech is so significant in its eco- 
nomic import that I will read it almost 
in full. Mr. Johnson, an active market- 
ing expert, not an academic economist 
or a politician, said: 

There are internal growth pressures in our 
dynamic and changing American economy 
that point to an immediate opportunity for 
substantial improvements in our living 
standards—improvements that can mean ex- 
panding markets for consumer and indus- 
trial goods and services, 
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We do not need to have any sustained 
downswing in our economy just because de- 
tense needs are less or because inflation 
pressures have abated—these are favorable 
rather than unfavorable factors and can 
lead to new levels of prosperity. But the 
attainment of new levels of prosperity will 
depend largely on our recognition that ex- 
panding consumption through mass move- 
ments to better living standards is the key 
to keeping our production and employment 
high—and is the key also to a strong defense 
and a balanced budget. 

This is a challenge to marketing because 
the change from a production economy, 
heavily influenced by government, to a 
consumption economy of individual enter- 
prise places the burden on selling, on find- 
ing needs and creating desires and on im- 
proving products or developing new products 
to meet these needs and potential desires. 

We have experienced the miracle of produc- 
tion—now, through the magic of consump- 
tion, we have the opportunity to keep our 
economy dynamic and growing. The magic 
of consumption offers an opportunity for 
utilizing our increased productive ability in 
the positive form of a better standard of living. 


ONLY A ONE AND ONE-HALF-PERCENT INCREASE 
IN CONSUMER BUYING IN 1954 IS NEEDED TO 
OFFSET DEFENSE CUTS 


Much of the pessimism for 1954 is predi- 
cated on expected cut-backs in Federal cash 
expenditures for defense. It is not gener- 
ally realized that it would take an increase 
of only 1½ percent in the consumer stand- 
ard of living to offset this decline in 1954. 
Federal cash outlays for the calendar year 
1953 were $76.5 billion and for 1954 are ex- 
pected to be about $73.0 billion—a drop of 
$3.5 billion. Consumer purchases, from the 
1953 level of $230 billion, would need to in- 
crease only 114 percent to offset this much of 
a drop. Just a 5-percent increase in living 
standards could offset more than $10 billion 
cut in defense expenditures—a far deeper 
cut than is now contemplated. Furthermore, 
the Presicdent’s message of January 28, 1954 
indicated that “more than $5 billion of tax 
savings are now being left with the Ameri- 
can people to increase their purchasing 
power this year. 

In building, therefore, for continued and 
increasing prosperity in 1954-55 the Nation 
faces a major task right now—that of selling 
a higher standard of living to our American 
population so that we can offset decreased 
Government purchases with increased con- 
sumer purchases, 

But there is immediate opportunity for a far 
greater increase in consumer demand than 
the amount needed to offset defense cuts. 


A 10-PERCENT INCREASE POSSIBLE IN 1954-55 
AND A THIRD HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING BY 
1960 


Instead of the widely predicted depression 
my analysis of our present productive ability 
and consumer purchasing power points to 
just the opposite—to an immediate oppor- 
tunity for a 10-percent increase in sales of 
consumer goods and services and thus in our 
standard of living within the next 2 years, 
1954-55. And this 10-percent increase in 
consumer demand for goods and services 
could have a truly magical effect on Govern- 
ment finances and lowered tax rates; on our 
ability to provide a strong defense; and on 
industrial markets through stimulating 
needs for further improvement in productive 
facilities. 

An increase, for example, of only 10 per- 
cent in total consumer purchases of goods 
and services in 1954-55 from the level of 
$230 billion in 1953 would so broaden the 
various bases for taxes that we could balance 
the Federal budget—even provide a surplus 
from the $75 billion such a level of business 
would yield at the lower tax rates, eliminate 
excess profits taxes; reduce corporate profit 
tax rate from 52 percent to 47 percent; re- 
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duce personal tax rates by 10 percent; and 
provide $50 billion for continued strong de- 
Tense. 

Beyond the immediate opportunity for a 
10-percent increase in 1954-55, we have the 
broader real opportunity for a third higher 
standard of living by 1960. 

In terms of constant 1953 dollars, our per 
capita productivity increased from $1,560 
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in 1940 to $2,380 in 1944 (real gross na- 
tional product divided by population). A 
similar per capita productivity for our 170 
million population in 1960 could mean a 
gross national product of $425 billion by 
1960 in terms of 1953 dollars, and could pro- 
vide the purchasing power for a standard 
of living approximately one-third higher 
than the peak level of 1953. 


Production and consumption—opportunity for Y4 higher standard of living 
{Billions—In 1953 prices] 


Defense. . .....---- 22 ---- 2-2 nee nose nw woe n en nn nese 
Other Government expense. 8 
Private investment 
Personal consumption 


Durable goods 
Nondurable goods. 
Services 
Population (millions) 


GNP per capita -- ca ncannccnnccnncenncensnces= 


Expanding 


| $1, 960 | $2, 300 


The level of productivity necessary to pro- 
vide for a continued strong defense and an 
increase of onc-third in the standard of liv- 
ing by 1960 should be considered a minimum 
opportunity because it would require only 
reaching the production level actually 
reached per capita in 1944 when our tools 
of production were far less adequate. An 
increase of only 2 percent per year in pro- 
duction over the levels reached in 1953 will 
mean a production of over $425 billion an- 
nually by 1960. 

CAN WE CONSUME ONE-THIRD MORE BY 1960? 

Purchasing power is created by production. 
Our increased productivity already has made 
possible an advance of 62 percent since 1940 
in our total real standard of living—even 
after adjustment for inflation, higher taxes, 
and heavy defense needs, and in spite of 
many crippling restrictions on production 
and incentive. Further utilization of our 
productive ability per capita can continue to 
add to our real purchasing power. If we 
utilize our productive ability only up to the 
point proved possible in 1944, we can have 
the purchasing power to give our people a 
standard of living one-third higher than at 
present by 1960, and still maintain a strong 
defense. > 


At approximately this point in his pre- 
pared remarks Mr. Arno H. Johnson 
interposed the idea that many observers 
of our economy are too concerned with 
the fluctuations of the durable-goods 
producers who constitute only 13 percent 
of our overall economic strength. In 
fact, Mr. Johnson continued by noting 
that retailers of this country employ 
more people behind their counters alone 
than does the entire durable-goods seg- 
ment of industry. 

We have talked too much of stabilizing 
our economy—of returning to normal. What 
we really want is not stabilization or stagna- 
tion, not regression to previous normals of 
heavy unemployment, share-the-wealth pan- 
acea, or mature economy, but instead a 
healthy, dynamic growth in both production 
and consumption in line with our rapidly 
growing ability. That means a higher stand- 
ard of living based on our proven higher pro- 
ductive capability. 

Recession is not impossible, but neither is 
it inevitable. 

Hesitancy of business management in car- 
rying out plans for aggressive marketing, 


unnecessary restriction of credit, exaggerated 
fears of effects of cuts in Government ex- 
penditures could start a downward cycle, 
largely psychological. We could talk our- 
selves into depression. Our standard of liv- 
ing is so far above the bare subsistence level 
that a large proportion of current purchases 
could be deferred for some time at the will 
of the consumer without real hardship. 
This could happen in spite of record high 
purchasing power and many strong pressures 
for an expanding instead of contracting 
standard of living. 

That is why distribution, with its aggres- 
sive selling and advertising, must play a 
critically important part in our economy dur- 
ing the transition from expanding Govern- 
ment and defense expenditures to declining 
Government purchases. Our standard of liv- 
ing must expand to offset these drops. But 
this analysis will show that the opportunity 
exists over the next few years for expansion 
far beyond the immediate amount necessary 
to offset defense drops. 


FACTORS POINTING TO INCREASED SALES 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 1954—55 

Here are some of the facts that point to 
increased sales opportunities: 

1. Present trends in productivity point to 
a 1954-55 level of $387 billion of total pro- 
duction or an increase of 5 percent over the 
level of $367.2 billion reached in 1953—a 
growth of about $10 billion per year. In the 
24 years from 1929 to 1953 our total produc- 
tion, in terms of 1953 constant dollars, grew 
from $175.9 billion in the “boom” year 1929 
to $367.2 billion in 1953 or an average in- 
crease of $8 billion per year. In the 7 years 
since the end of World War II production 
has grown from $283.4 billion in 1946 to 
$367.2 billion in 1953 or an average addition 
of $12 billion per year. 

The growth to $387 billion by 1955, there- 
fore, which would seem to be a minimum 
expectation in line with our past increases 
in productivity would mean about $267 
billion of disposable personal income after 
taxes—enough to increase consumption by 
over 10 percent above the 1953 average level 
of $230 billion up to $256 billion and still 
allow a high level of over $20 billion in per- 
sonal savings (over 5 times the level of 
personal savings of $3.7 billion in prewar 1940 
and well over the 1953 rate of $18 billion). 

2. By 1960 a production per capita no 
greater than we actually reached during the 
war peak of 1944, or 16 years earlier, would 
produce an economy of $425 billion—enough 
to provide for a continued strong defense and 
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the purchasing power for a third higher 
market for consumer goods and services than 
in 1953. 

3. Average employment for the year 1953 
reached an all time high of 61,929,000 and 
the nonagricultural employment at 55,245,- 
000 was about 19 million higher than the 
prewar average of 36,140,000 in 1939. Em- 
ployment in February 1954, at 60,051,000, 
while lower than in February 1953, was 
higher than in January, February, or March 
of 1952 when business was considered to be 
at a very high level of defense expenditure 
stimulation. 

4. Even a maximum cut of $10 billion in 
defense expenditures would be small in rela- 
tion to the drastic cuts we experienced after 
the end of World War II. Between the war 
peak of 1944 and the postwar low of 1947 we 
survived a cut in defense expenditures the 
equal of $130 billion in present prices—or 
about 13 times the maximum of $10 billion 
cut feared now. Yet our total real standard 
of living in 1947 advanced by 38 percent over 
our prewar highest level of 1940—from $142.1 
billion of consumer purchases in 1940 to 
$196 billion in 1947 in terms of 1953 prices. 

It is not generally recognized that now it 
would take less than a 5 percent increase in 
consumer purchases over the 1953 level of 
$230 billion to offset a cut of $10 billion in 
Government purchases. Yet the level of 
consumer purchasing power now is such that 
consumer purchases could be expanded 
much more than this 5 percent through 
aggressive marketing and advertising. 

5. As of January 1954, total real purchasing 
power, after adjustment for present prices 
and taxes, was at the highest level in history 
and was 77 percent greater than in prewar 
1939. Disposable income, after taxes, in 
January 1954 was some $5 billion higher 
than in January 1953—yet retail sales were 
down about 3 percent. In 1954-55 real pur- 
chasing power could be more than 10 per- 
cent above 1953. Real purchasing power 
continued to increase right to the end of 
1953 when the index of wages and salaries 
in December was 4 percent above the same 
month of 1952 while consumer prices were 
less than 1 percent higher. 

6. Early in 1953 there were 514 times as 
many families (consumer spending units) 
with incomes over $3,000 as there were in 
1941. The 31.9 million with incomes over 
$3,000 represented 59 percent of the 54 mil- 
lion total, whereas in 1941 the 5.7 million 
represented only 14½ of the 39.3 million 
total. 

7. Discretionary spending power, which 
reached a level of $136 billion in 1953, was 
over five times as great as the $26.5 billion in 
1940. That is the surplus spending power 
over and above what would be required to 
supply a per capita standard of living for 
basic necessities of food, clothing, and shel- 
ter equivalent to the 1940 actual standard of 
living after taking into account present 
prices. This could reach $160 billion in 
1954-55, or six times the prewar level. 

8. Consumer credit—installment sales, 
charge accounts, etc.—could expand by 50 
percent without becoming overextended in 
relation to discretionary income. The pres- 
ent level of consumer credit at over $28 bil- 
lion worries some—it is over three times the 
$8 billion level of 1940. But consumer dis- 
cretionary spending power has increased 
more than fivefold. The ratio of consumer 
credit to discretionary income now is only 
21 percent compared with 31 percent in 1940. 

9. Total consumer debt is low in relation 
to disposable income and accumulated sav- 
ings. At $89 billion, at the start of 1953, 
total consumer debt (including farm and 
home mortgages) represented only 35 percent 
of the $250 billion of accumulated savings 
and 36 percent of disposable income after 
taxes. In 1940 the ratio was 49 percent of 
savings and 44 percent of disposable income. 
In 1929 debt stood at the doubly high ratio 
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of 72 percent of savings. This total debt 
now could expand one-third before reaching 
1940 standards. Total consumer debt is in 
strong hands. Those with incomes over 
$5,000 owe 57 percent of this debt but hold 
also 56 percent of the liquid assets and rep- 
resent 53 percent of current income. The 
middle-income group of $2,000-$3,000, with 
41 percent of current income, owe 36 percent 
of the consumer debt and hold 31 percent 
of liquid assets. The low-income group, 
under $2,000, owe only 7 percent of the con- 
sumer debt but have 13 percent of liquid 
assets. 

10. Liquid assets of consumers at over $200 
billion, not including corporate stocks or 
bonds, now total four times the level of 1940 
with double the real purchasing power. The 
increase alone of $150 billion in consumer 
liquid assets from $50 billion in 1940 to over 
$200 billion in 1954 was 1% times the March 
1, 1954, value of all corporate stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, yet in spite 
of this vast purchasing power only 7 percent 
own any corporate stock. 

11. Liquid assets of business also are four 
times the 1940 level with double the pur- 
chasing power. The net working capital of 
corporations, after taking into account the 
increase in liabilities or short-term debt, is 
over three times the level of 1940. 

Long-term corporate debt, which repre- 
sented a ratio of 45 percent of our national 
production in 1929 and 43 percent in 1940, 
now is at a low level of under 20 percent of 
a year’s national production—long-term 
corporate debt could double before 1940 re- 
lationships to production. 

Corporate earnings before taxes in the 
third quarter of 1953 were at the high rate 
of $43.3 billion—an increase of 17 percent 
over the same period of 1952—with net, after 
taxes, at $19.6 billion, or nearly four times 
the 1939 level of $5 billion. This net, after 
taxes, was 52 percent higher than the $13.9 
billion in 1946, the year of the stock market 
dip, and was 20 percent higher than the 
$1714 billion in the third quarter of 1952. 
Also net corporate earnings are double the 
prewar ratio to net long-term corporate debt 
(in 1940 the ratio was 15 percent; in 1953 
the ratio was 30 percent). 

12. The high level of consumer purchasing 
power and consumer savings is further indi- 
cated by the continued low redemption of 
matured savings bonds. In the first 2 
months of 1954, January-February, $1,565,- 
000,000 of E-bonds matured. Only $266 mil- 
lion, or 17 percent, were cashed in. The 
other 83 percent was reinvested by being al- 
lowed to continue. And in the same 2 
month sales of new E- and H-savings-bonds 
were 13 percent above the same period of 
1953. 

All of these factors indicate that a rela- 
tively small increase in consumer purchases 
would more than offset any threatened cut 
in Government expenditures and that the 
level of purchasing power is high enough to 
warrant more aggressive marketing. 


Mr. Johnson digressed from his pre- 
pared address to note, as an example of 
the potential increase in consumption 
available, the situation facing the auto- 
mobile industry. He noted that there 
are 30 million single car families in the 
United States. Of these 30 million auto- 
mobiles, 16 million are driven to work 
every working day. In 10 million of 
these cases, a woman qualified to drive 
an automobile, is left at home, stranded, 
without automotive transportation. 

Mr. Johnson quoted the experience 
of an Evansville, Ind., Chevrolet dealer 
who had started making sales calls on 
the wives of 174 doctors and dentists who 
were thus left stranded without trans- 
portation. Very early in his sales pro- 
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gram he had already sold 17 automobiles. 
Mr. Johnson continued: 


HIDDEN PRESSURES FOR EXPANSION IN STANDARD 
OP LIVING AND PRODUCTION OVER THE NEXT 
FEW YEARS 


There are seven powerful, but largely hid- 
den, internal pressures for expansion build- 
ing up in our economy. In some the pres- 
sure is nearing explosive strength. All will 
have a strong influence during the next few 
years, both culturally and spiritually as well 
as in the material sense. 

These hidden pressures are: 

1. Change in discretionary spending power 
of the mass of the population—now over 5 
times as great as in 1940. 

Discretionary spending power (the amount 
of income over and above what would be 
needed to supply the 1940 per capita level 
of such necessities as food, clothing, and 
shelter) is over 5 times as great as in 1940 
and represents 55 percent of disposable in- 
come after taxes compared with 35 percent 
prewar. As the population learns how to 
use this new purchasing power the standard 
of living can expand into increased markets 
for our production. 

2. Change in the age makeup of our pop- 
ulation—with over 65 percent more children 
under 5 than in 1940—and the continued 
rapid growth of population. 

This huge increase in the number of chil- 
dren soon will cause public outcry against 
inadequate school facilities and shortage of 
teachers as well as juvenile delinquency. It 
will affect housing requirements, food con- 
sumption, and may phases of family living. 
It will force extensive construction and 
equipment of new classrooms and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Population continues to grow at the rate 
of 2,752,000 per year and the 4 million chil- 
dren born in 1953 will mark the highest 
point in our history with an increase of about 
2% percent over 1952. 

3. Change in the education level of our 
people—with 80 percent more high-school 
graduates in our adult population than in 
1940. 

The rapid increase in the proportion of our 
population with a high school or better edu- 
cation is accelerating the pressure for higher 
standards of living as well as resistance to 
any lowering of standards. 

4. Change in obsolescence and age of our 
dwellings—with 67 percent now over 20 years 
old and 50 percent over 30 years old. 

The majority of our 48 million dwellings 
were built when families had incomes that 
hardly covered the bare necessities of living, 
when only 7 percent of our adults were 
high-school graduates, when there were less 
than a quarter as many passenger cars and 
few home comforts or conveniences. Tastes, 
incomes, education, and modern needs have 
so changed that a pressure of obsolescence 
can be far more important to new housing 
needs than the pressure of additional popu- 
lation. 

Major changes in purchasing power, edu- 
cation, and ownership of automobiles and 
appliances have taken place in the last 13 
years since 1940. These rapid changes su- 
perimposed on housing conditions of a past 
generation are creating hidden pressures. 
While new construction in the last few years 
has been providing approximately 1 million 
new homes annually, this has just barely 
taken care of the growth in the number of 
families. There is a huge and really un- 
measurable opportunity beyond the provid- 
ing of new homes for new families and that 
is in the replacing or remodeling of obsolete 
homes to bring the whole housing stand- 
ards more in line with the present modern 
levels of living and education, and in line 
with the changed distribution of families by 
income groups, 

5. Change in number of motor vehicles, 
with 75 percent more vehicles than in 1940 
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putting added pressure on roads, streets, 
garages, and parking facilities that were 
not adequate even for the lesser number of 
vehicles in 1940. 

With 56 million motor vehicles on the 
road in 1954, or 75 percent more than the 
32 million in 1940, the pressure for action 
to relieve congestion will become intense. 
Proper rebuilding of our roads, parking fa- 
cilities, and city streets to accommodate 
this substantial increase in motor vehicles 
obviously offers a broad need for new con- 
struction. Most of our homes were not built 
for a motor age—few, for example, have two 
car garages. 

And we are far from saturation in owner- 
ship of motor vehicles. Only 60 percent of 
our 54 million consumer spending units own 
cars—about 22 million still have no car. 

6. Change in our farm population—with a 
drop of 714 million since 1940 and a net shift 
of about 14 million to nonfarm population 
adding to the need for a high level of non- 
agricultural production and employment. 

This shift has not resulted in lowered farm 
production—on the contrary, total farm out- 
put increased by 31 percent between 1940 and 
1953 with the output per man-hour increas- 
ing by 59 percent because of rapid progress 
in farm mechanization and in the increased 
yields of improved farming practices. The 
increase in farm output per man hour in the 
13 years from 1940 to 1953 was 1% times as 
great as in the previous 30 years from 1910 to 
1940. It is estimated that American agricul- 
ture could increase production by one-fifth 
within the next 5 years—if a 20 percent in- 
crease in demand could be created. 

This amazing increase in farm productivity 
along with a shift of much of the marginal 
production or low income farm population to 
industrial areas has resulted in major shifts 
upward in the standard of living and pur- 
chasing power of the remaining farm fam- 
ilies. Eighty-eight percent have electric 
service, for example, compared with 11 per- 
cent prewar. 

7. Population shift to the suburbs—with 
a population growth in suburban areas of 
large cities five times as rapid as in the rest 
of the country outside of metropolitan areas. 

Between 1940 and 1953 population in the 
suburban portion of 162 metropolitan areas 
grew 46 percent while the central cities 
grew 18 percent and the rest of the United 
States, outside of the 162 metropolitan areas, 
increased only 9 percent. 

This rapid shift reflects changing living 
standards, changing shopping habits, and 
the increasing trend toward family living. 
Pressure will continue for suburban shop- 
ping centers and for multiple-car ownership 
among suburban families. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION POTENTIALS 
FAVOR DYNAMIC GROWTH, BUT INTENSIFIED 
SELLING IS NEEDED IN 1954-55 TO ENERGIZE 
THE MAGIC OF CONSUMPTION 


These facts on present purchasing power 
and on the hidden pressures for further 
sound expansion of our economy could be 
supported in great detail. They present 
both a major opportunity and a major chal- 
lenge to management. The task is that of 
educating the American people to accept and 
work for the higher standard of living their 
productive ability warrants. As the stand- 
ard of living advances along with produc- 
tivity the new or expanded markets thus 
created will have a magical influence on 
industrial growth and progress, on private 
financing, and on government revenues. 

Intensified selling in 1954-55 is needed to 
energize this magic of consumption. 


I hope that responsible government 
will continue to work to maintain a 
climate offering incentives to business to 
develop the dynamic selling program 
which will produce the magic of con- 
sumption needed to change from the 
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war-time defense economy of production 
to the prosperous consumer economy 
ahead. 


TELL THE PEOPLE THE FACTS 
ABOUT THE ATOMIC-HYDROGEN 
WEAPONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as al- 
most everyone knows, a series of atomic- 
hydrogen tests were scheduled for March 
and April, to be held on some of the vari- 
ous atoll islands in the Kwajalein- 
Bikini group. Senator Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, and I visited the test islands as 
observers during the early and middle 
part of the month of February. As mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, we acknowledge our great re- 
sponsibility to the Congress and the peo- 
ple to guard the public interest and 
report our findings. 

We regret that we are restricted by 
the Atomic Energy Act and by security 
regulations based on that law, from mak- 
ing a complete report on the current 
tests. I know that such a law is neces- 
sary to protect vital information from 
potential or present enemies. I know 
that security regulations must be formu- 
lated to implement the administration of 
the law. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
charged with primary security in the 
field of atomic energy. The members of 
our joint committee are also charged 
with preserving classified information 
received from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission or the Department of Defense. 
In the main, I believe our committee has 
discharged these responsibilities with 
great credit. 

The members are approached almost 
daily for information regarding matters 
which are classified. It is hard to con- 
tinuously refuse to answer questions 
from representatives of the press, tele- 
vision, and radio. We have here in 
Washington, some of the sharpest minds 
and the most able men in the world, rep- 
resenting our great news-gathering 
agencies. Often we would like to give 
them a story because we know and like 
them, but we cannot do it because of 
security. 

It is doubly hard when one has honest 
doubts regarding the merit of some of 
these restrictions. But regardless of our 
own personal views as to the merit of 
certain restrictions, we feel honor bound 
to respect them until they are removed 
by the proper authority. 

On my return from Eniwetok I ad- 
dressed a letter to Chairman Sterling 
Cole regarding radiation exposure suf- 
fered by the 28 United States personnel 
and some 264 of the native residents of 
nearby islands: 

Marcu 18, 1954. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committtee on Atomic 
Energy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: On March 15 Senator 
Pastore and I visited Kwajalein Island and 
personally investigated the care being given 
the native population which was evacuated 
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from its home islands because of radiation 
exposure from a recent atomic test. We 
interviewed a number of the islanders and 
observed all of them closely. As laymen, 
we could detect no visual evidences of radia- 
tion exposure, nor did we notice anything 
unusual about them. They seemed to be 
normal, happy, and in the best of spirits, 

After our visit to the barracks where island 
residents are housed, we received testimony 
from medical and evacuation team personnel, 
The evidence shows that naval vessels evacu- 
ated the natives promptly. They are being 
given medical care of the highest quality. 

It is true that some of the residents of 
the islands received radiation exposure con- 
siderably in excess of the tolerances set 
for workers in atomic energy plants. All 
scientific and medical testimony given to 
date seems to indicate that no permanent 
injury will occur as a result of this level 
of exposure. A competent team of medical 
experts is keeping the entire group under 
daily observation. The evacuees are well 
housed in civilian barracks on Kwajalein 
Island. Their diet is superior to their regu- 
lar food supply on their home islands. A 
complete supply of clothing has been issued 
to each of them, and they are thoroughly 
enjoying their first experience with American 
athletic games, movies, and other types of 
recreation. Our observations included the 
28 American technicians as well as the 
islanders. 

As nearly as we can determine, the un- 
expected radiation exposure was a result 
of (a) a larger explosion than expected, 
and (b) unpredictable shifts in the winds 
at high altitudes. 

Senator Pastore and I are submitting here- 
with a detailed report and transcript of the 
hearing. 

I returned to Washington on the next 
plane, and Senator Pastore and staff mem- 
bers left for Japan. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 


I was not in the islands when the news 
broke on the alleged radiation burns of 
the Japanese fishermen, From the time 
they were exposed, several days elapsed 
before they reached Japan and the news 
was released. In the meantime, they 
were traveling on a contaminated boat 
and therefore exposed to constant sec- 
ondary radiation. If they were in the 
path of downwind contamination and 
within 80 miles, as they claimed, of the 
point of explosion, it is possible that they 
were severely burned. 

They are receiving the most careful 
attention by our radiation experts in 
Japan and we will know officially very 
soon the extent of their injuries. 

In regard to the United States per- 
sonnel, 28 received a very mild radiation 
exposure. I am happy to say that our 
medical experts—and we have some of 
the finest in the world—have examined 
these men and have declared that they 
will have absolutely no dangerous effects. 

I visited the hospital and barracks fa- 
cilities where these 28 men and close to 
300 natives are now being examined and 
observed daily. I interviewed some of 
the people who were exposed and ob- 
served carefully their appearance and 
actions. As a layman, I saw no visible 
evidence of radiation—no burns, skin 
lesions, or falling hair. None of them 
are suffering any physical pain. 

The doctors in charge gave us a very 
detailed report in regard to radiation 
exposure and effects. 
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Most of the native islanders were ex- 
posed to a greater extent than the United 
States military personnel. Some of the 
islanders were exposed considerably be- 
yond what we term the “safe-tolerance 
level” which we require for atomic plant 
and laboratory technicians. You must 
remember that we are supercautious in 
setting our tolerance level. 

The radiological experts have assured 
us that they do not believe any perma- 
nent injury will occur to the natives as 
a result of this overdose of radiation. A 
daily check, however, will be maintained 
for several months. 

The question arises as to why these 
people were exposed to this radiation? 
We have had many test explosions and 
careful safeguards have always been 
taken to prevent radiation exposure. 
There are several factors involved in 
this unfortunate occurrence. 

In the first place, this was not the 
ordinary atomic bomb with which we 
are somewhat familiar. We are mov- 
ing rapidly into a new and strange field. 
In spite of very careful scientific com- 
putations and predictions, the March 1 
explosion was much larger than pre- 
dicted. 

In the second place, a drastic direc- 
tional shift in upper altitude wind cur- 
rents occurred sometime after the hour 
of the explosion. This caused some 
radio-active dust to be blown into an 
area which was lightly populated. 

Safety areas will be enlarged by many 
hundreds of square miles when test ex- 
plosions of this type are repeated in the 
future. 

While I was in the South Pacific, I 
flew in a helicopter over a very large 
hole in the ocean floor. As I flew back 
and forth over this hole, or crater, I 
could not help but wonder at this tre- 
mendous force which man has made 
2 which would cause such an excava- 

on. 

The test explosion which caused the 
crater did completely destroy one of the 
test islands. The hole was at least a mile 
in diameter and almost 200 feet deep 
in the center. An estimate has been 
made that it would take more than 4 
million truck loads of gravel to fill this 
gigantic hole. These are facts which 
are almost unbelievable, but I can tes- 
tify that they are true. 

The question has been asked, if a 
hydrogen bomb of this type was ex- 
ploded at an effective height over the 
Los Angeles City Hall, how much area 
would be destroyed or affected? 

It would appear, based on scientific 
estimates, that the area in a circle with 
a 3-mile radius from the city hall would 
be completely destroyed. Beyond the 
perimeter of this destroyed area would 
be a larger circle based on a 7-mile 
radius which would receive moderate 
to severe damage; light damage would 
be felt as far east as Montebello, north 
to Pasadena, west to Beverly Hills, south 
to Compton. The intense heat would 
cause numerous fires to break out which 
could not be extinguished, because of 
destroyed water mains, loss of fire fight- 
ing personnel and equipment and streets 
filled with debris. 

It is impossible to estimate the po- 
tential damage by radiation to those 
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fortunate enough to survive the original 
blast, as winds, rain, or heavy fog would 
have an unpredictable effect on the 
deposit of radiation. 

I am pleased to note that President 
Eisenhower has declassified the motion 
picture films of the first atomic-hydro- 
gen test explosion made in November 
1952. I hope that he will tell the public 
as soon as possible about the March 1st 
test. 

This is a subject about which I am 
deeply concerned. I believe that every 
man, woman, and child in the world 
should know the magnitude of the power 
which was exerted by recent explosions. 
I believe they should be told again and 
again of the pattern of destruction in 
square miles which would occur if simi- 
lar or larger devices were exploded over 
any modern city, such as Washington, 
D. C., New York City, or my own home 
city—Los Angeles. 

It is important that the people of the 
world know the strength of these new 
weapons. 

Please believe me, I do not want to 
scare people or cause them to become 
hysterical, but I do believe there has been 
to date an apathy and indifference in 
the land, based on ignorance of the ter- 
rifying progress we have made in mass 
devastation weapons. 

I believe if this ignorance were dis- 
pelled by giving the people the facts in 
plain words, there would be a much bet- 
ter understanding of the kind of world 
we live in. 

With this better understanding, people 
might be more impressed with the grav- 
ity of international tensions between the 
two great world powers. With knowl- 
edge of the terrible results which would 
occur through destruction of our cities, 
and the loss of millions of lives, there 
would be a surging and irresistible de- 
mand for international peace. Such a 
demand would compel the political lead- 
ers of the nations of the world to sit 
down at the conference table and settle 
their differences peacefully. 

I believe this demand would be so 
great and so compelling that no group 
of men would dare take the steps which 
would plunge the world into a third 
world war with atomic-hydrogen 
weapons. 

I have written letters to the President 
of the United States, the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to review carefully our 
present security regulations. I have 
urged them to tell the people of the 
world in plain, understandable words, 
exactly what these new weapons will do. 

I believe the atomic-hydrogen test 
films, which are still secret, should be 
shown to the people. 

Iam not talking about telling our ene- 
mies how to build a bomb, nor how many 
bombs we possess, nor what methods we 
may use to deliver and detonate those 
bombs. 

I am talking about the effects which 
will occur when such weapons are used 
over cities or military targets. I believe 
these facts can be given to the people 
without endangering our security. I be- 
lieve they should be stated clearly and 
Plainly by the most responsible source 
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and I believe that source is the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

I have confidence in the maturity of 
the American people. I believe if they 
know the kind of a world we are living 
in, they will be willing to make the sac- 
rifices necessary to preserve our Demo- 
cratic way of life. 

I believe if the people of other nations 
know specificallly the terrible conse- 
quences of an atomic-hydrogen war, they 
too, will take the steps necessary to pre- 
vent aggressive moves on the part of 
their leaders, which might start world 
war III. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad I am 
on the floor while the gentleman is mak - 
ing his remarks, because the gentleman 
is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and has been for 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Since 1946, when it 
was first established, 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no Mem- 
ber of the House better versed on the 
situation that he has just expressed him- 
self about than the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who is addressing the House, and 
very few throughout the country who 
have more knowledge. I have listened 
with interest to what the gentleman has 
said and what he has not said, and also 
upon his expressions and speculated as 
to what is in his mind. I obtained the 
full import of the message the gentle- 
man is trying to convey. What has con- 
cerned me, and I would like to have the 
gentleman’s views on this, is the de- 
fense of our people against a sneak at- 
tack. I think the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will agree that the democracies— 
we will not argue whether it is right or 
wrong—but the democracies, having 
their special origin, will not engage in a 
sneak attack. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We know that 
dictatorships will. I think the gentle- 
man from California will agree to that. 
So that if a sneak attack comes, it is 
going to come from a potential enemy, 
from Communist sources, and not from 
democratic sources. What concerns me 
is, recognizing the great power that we 
have offensively to retaliate and impose 
punishment upon any aggressor, what 
is the situation in our own country in re- 
lation to the defense of our own people 
in our own cities. Can the gentleman 
give any information on that? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I regret that I can- 
not give as much information as I would 
like to give on that subject. I have 
asked for a special order tomorrow in 
which I intend to comment, among other 
things, on civil defense. I know the 
gentleman will be interested in what I 
will have to say tomorrow on that sub- 
ject, because I think it is important that 
the people know the truth. It is not be- 
cause I want to bring unpleasant facts 
to the people or to cause alarm. It is 
because I think if the people of the 
world will know the truth, the truth will 
have a chance to make them free. I 
cannot speak on that subject at this 
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time. The subject of the military de- 
fense of our Nation is a subject that re- 
quires much time and possibly a great 
deal more knowledge than I have to give 
at this time. But it certainly is an im- 
portant subject and one that I am deeply 
concerned with at this time. There is 
no effective defense against the type of 
attack which the gentleman has men- 
tioned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Assuming that is 
so, certainly we can reduce by our means 
of defense the percentage of attacking 
planes getting through. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Every possible 
means should be taken to put ourselves 
in the best defensive position possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That affects us 
all, not as Democrats or Republicans, 
but as Americans. 

I remember not so many months ago 
Secretary Wilson stating that 70 percent 
of the attacking planes could get 
through. I remember also our distin- 
guished colleague from Missouri, the 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Armed Services, making a statement 
that appeared in the press not so many 
weeks ago as to the large percentage of 
planes that could get through with their 
destructive bombs inflicting their pun- 
ishment and their destruction upon our 
cities and our people wherever they 
might be. 

I remember also reading in a national 
magazine Mr. Peterson, who is the head 
of the Civilian Defense Administration, 
stating in substance that we have 15 
minutes’ notice. I commend this gen- 
tleman for the statement that he made 
and I refer to it to emphasize the short- 
ness of the notice the American people 
would have. Fifteen minutes’ notice 
means that the attacking plane is from 
60 to 75 miles away from one of our big 
cities before being attacked. 

I believe in power. I have repeatedly 
said that the only thing the Communists 
respect is what they fear, and they fear a 
strength greater than they possess. We 
are dealing with a wily antagonist. We 
cannot weigh the probabilities in the 
mind of a Communist; we cannot have 
confidence in the word of a Communist; 
whatever agreements they make will be 
based upon expediency only because it 
benefits them at the time, and they are 
prepared to break it when it is advisable 
for them to do so. I realize that we have 
great strength so far as attack is con- 
cerned, but I am worried about our de- 
fensiveness. 

What is our situation in case of a 
sneak attack in defending our cities and 
our people? Because, as I picture it—and 
I am expressing my own views—when 
the attack comes they will hit every 
place they can; they will try to attack 
every big city in the country particu- 
larly in the North; and if 60 to 70 percent 
of the attacking planes can get through, 
that means between 10 million and 30 
million Americans in the first attack will 
be killed or wounded. They are going to 
try to destroy our will to fight in one 
attack if the sneak attack is made; and 
we know if one is made it is going to 
come from the other side; it is not going 
to be made by us. 
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I also know that President Killian of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in an article appearing in a na- 
tional magazine only a few months ago 
stated that we could establish de- 
fenses that would reduce the percentage 
of attacking planes getting through to 
from 5 to 10 percent. I am not trying to 
quote his words exactly, but as I remem- 
ber them. He said it would cost not $20 
billion, but probably less than $2 billion 
to provide the interceptor planes and 
other means of defense. 

We should build our defenses as 
quickly as possible. Not only should we 
be powerful offensively, but we should 
also be powerful from a defensive angle, 
because, I repeat, the only thing Com- 
munists respect is what they fear and 
they fear strength greater than they 
possess. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I could not agree 
with the gentleman more completely in 
the ideas he has expressed so vividly. 
When we think that in World War II 
with 40,000 planes and 4 years of war- 
fare we dropped upon the cities of our 
enemies 2,700,000 tons of explosives, and 
when we think that today scientists tell 
us we can make one bomb which will 
have the same or greater explosive force 
than all or the bombs dropped in World 
War II, then I say we are facing a differ- 
ent kind of world, a world in which no 
financial or other sacrifice is too great 
for those who value liberty and freedom. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman and I thank 
him for the powerful remarks he made 
today. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Jonas of North Carolina). Under spe- 


cial order heretofore entered, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] is 
recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Longshoremen's Association 
strike proves two things. The first is 
that we should be permitted to produce 
more sugar in continental United States. 
And the second is that the bills recently 
introduced by Members of the Louisiana 
and Florida delegations, both in this body 
and in the Senate, increasing the quota 
of the mainland cane-sugar area from 
500,000 to 600,000 tons should be con- 
sidered immediately by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and adopted into 
law without delay. 

I hold in my hand this morning’s issue 
of the Wall Street Journal. It carries 
a news article entitled “Striking Long- 
shoremen Move To Halt Diversion of 
Cargo From New York— East Coast Tie- 
Up Possible.” The article states: 

As New York City’s waterfront tie-up 
dragged into its fourth week, the striking 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
was stepping up efforts to halt diversion of 
cargoes to other ports. 


As a protective measure, cargo orig- 
inally destined for New York has been 
diverted to other ports, principally Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. In order to il- 
lustrate the importance of this shift of 
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incoming cargo from one port to an- 
other, the article points out: 

During the past 3 weeks, cargo coming 
into Baltimore has jumped 600 percent, while 
outgoing shipments have increased 400 per- 
cent. 


As a countermove the news article 
then states: 

Officials of all ILA Atlantic and Gulf coast 
ports will meet in Philadelphia today at a 
special conference where they may be asked 
to shut down their ports completely in sup- 
port of the New York strike. Baltimore 
dockworkers, after reversing themselves three 
times over the weekend, decided yesterday 
to handle no more ships diverted from New 
York. 


Sugar is probably the first commodity 
to feel the impact of a strike. This is 
easy to understand because both the 
cane and beet areas combined produce 
less than 30 percent of the sugar con- 
sumed in continental United States. 

In order to show that I am not exag- 
gerating the situation in respect to 
sugar, I want to read from another news 
article in this morning’s Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “Sales of Refined in 
New York Suspended.” 

This particular news item signifi- 
cantly points out the following: 

The demand became so great for refined 
sugar as new arrivals of raws were curbed 
by the dock strike that at least one refiner 
had run out of sugar on Friday and another 
was virtually out. 


Large shipments of raw sugar come 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico and enter 
the New York and other eastern ports 
where the raws are refined for consump- 
tion by the industrial users, the bakeries, 
the housewives, and so forth. 

This article further states: 

Some deliveries have been made in the 
New York area from the Philadelphia re- 
fineries of the American and National. But 
American is out of sugar beyond the busi- 
ness booked and National is virtually out. 


Already, Mr. Speaker, the law of sup- 
ply and demand is coming into play 
pricewise, because this news item then 
points out: 

Against 8.65-cent contracts booked re- 
cently the refiners were making deliveries 
to the extent of their ability and they sold 
some sugar at the higher prevailing base 
price of 8.80 cents, but there will be very 
little more sugar available for sale even at 
the higher price. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet. Ican- 
not tell how long this strike will last, and 
I would venture to guess that no living 
person can either. I can and do most 
emphatically say, however, that if the 
strike continues for an unreasonable 
length of time and if it should spread 
to all coastal and gulf ports, as suggested 
in the first article from which I have 
quoted, and if shipments are thus shut 
out from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and else- 
where, our limited beet supplies will soon 
disappear, and then no one will be able 
to obtain sugar anywhere in the United 
States at any price. 

Perhaps the east coast strike will be 
settled promptly and satisfactorily all 
the way around. I hope so, but then 
maybe it will not; and even if it is, who 
knows but that another one might de- 
velop in the gulf coast area or on the 
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west coast, to say nothing of possible 
strikes in Cuba and Puerto Rico. There- 
fore, we cannot get away from the des- 
perate threat of strikes to our sugar 
supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, this is truly an ironic 
situation. 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948, the quota 
of the mainland cane-sugar area was 
established at 500,000 tons. The 1952 
crop from that area was 605,000 tons 
and the 1953 crop was about 640,000 tons. 
The higher level of production was due 
to larger yields per acre made possible 
by the splendid research program partic- 
ipated in by the USDA and without any 
acreage increase. In fact, the acreage 
has varied no more than 2 percent in the 
last 5 years, and we are producing 20,000 
acres less now than in 1948. In the face 
of this, however, the 1954 proportionate- 
share determination required that the 
acreage in 1954 be about 8 percent less 
than in 1953. 

If a quota increase is not granted 
this year, the USDA will impose an addi- 
tional acreage cut of much more drastic 
proportions. Thus the quota under the 
Sugar Act is 500,000; in January of 1954 
we had a carryover of 190,000 tons, leay- 
ing a marketable balance of 1954 of 310,- 
000 tons, with an expected production of 
about 630,000 tons. All of this, Mr. 
Speaker, simply means that unless we 
obtain immediate relief the farmers in 
Louisiana and Florida are faced with a 
plow-up of thousands of acres of sugar- 
cane lands. 

And to add insult to injury, you must 
realize two things. In the first place, 
sugar production is so expensive that a 
new crop cannot profitably be planted 
every year. For example in Louisiana, 
cane planted in the fall of 1953 will be 
harvested as plant cane in 1954 and then 
will be recultivated and harvested as 
stubble cane in 1955 and again in 1956, 
and even beyond that in Florida. A 
plow-up, therefore, would not only re- 
duce the acreage, but would result in the 
destruction of the farmers’ capital in- 
vestment. And in the second place, un- 
like other farmers, most sugarcane 
growers produce no other cash crop and 
do not have a satisfactory alternative 
cash crop which they can grow on the 
acreage taken out of cane. 

Sugar consumption has increased 
about 20 percent since the enactment of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, due primarily to 
population increase. The mainland cane 
area needs a 20-percent increase in the 
quota it received under the Sugar Act. 
It is obvious that the proposed additional 
100,000 tons is less than the amount 
needed to satisfy increased consumption 
resulting from 1 year’s population in- 
crease. 

The bills introduced would satisfy a 
modest requirement to meet existing 
conditions, 

Mr. Speaker, sugar legislation has al- 
Ways been on a bipartisan basis, and 
so it should remain. In fact, I think it 
is fair for me to say that this adminis- 
tration is committed to fair treatment 
of our Louisiana sugar farmers. Fol- 
lowing standard procedure, the bills in- 
troduced in the House and in the Senate 
have been referred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for an expression of the 
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views of the Department and of the ad- 
ministration. A strong, favorable posi- 
tion by Secretary Benson would greatly 
assist and, I believe, would assure adop- 
tion of the identical bills which have 
been introduced. I think it is entirely 
proper for me to express not only the 
hope but the expectation that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will not only ap- 
prove but will affirmatively advocate 
passage of this legislation, whose im- 
portance is doubled in the light of the 
strike on the east coast. 


EXERCISING UNBRIDLED POWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBER- 
HARTER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago I addressed this body 
briefly on the subject of the power of 
the Attorney General to label organiza- 
tions which he dislikes as subversive. At 
the time I expressed my concern at the 
action which Attorney General Brownell 
had taken against the National Lawyers 
Guild, and I indicated my doubts that 
such a power could be entrusted to such 
a partisan politician as Mr. Brownell. 

Since my previous remarks I have 
looked into the subject further. While 
I am convinced that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is acting in this matter without the 
sanction of any congressional authority, 
I assumed that this extraordinary as- 
sertion of power must at least be con- 
fined within certain very narrow limits, 
in that its exercise would be limited to a 
very small number of organizations. I 
discovered to the contrary that the At- 
torney General had listed about 200 or- 
ganizations, and that the standards 
which determine whether or not an or- 
ganization can be listed have no limits at 
all. Under the terms of the Executive 
order, an organization is to be proscribed 
if it is “totalitarian, Fascist, Commu- 
nist, or subversive.” Our experience for 
the last 20 years has amply demon- 
strated that these words as currently 
used do not specifically define anything, 
and that they are in fact nothing more 
than epithets of disapproval. 

In discussing this very question, Mr, 
Justice Douglas said the following: 

The charge that these organizations are 
subversive could be clearly defined. But how 
can anyone in the context of the Executive 
order say what it means? It apparently does 
not necessarily mean totalitarian, Fascist, or 
Communist, because they are separately 
listed. Does it mean an organization with 
Socialist ideas? There are some who lump 
Socialists and Communists together. Does 
it mean an organization that thinks the lot 
of some peasants has been improved under 
Soviet auspices? Does it include an organi- 
zation that is against the action of the 
United Nations in Korea? Does it embrace 
a group which on some issues of interna- 
tional policy alines itself with the Soviet 
viewpoint? Does it mean a group which has 
unwittingly become the tool for Soviet prop- 
aganda? Does it mean one into whose mem- 
bership some Communists have infiltrated? 
Or does it describe only an organization 
which under the guise of honorable activities 
serves as a front for Communist activities? 

No one can tell from the Executive order 
what meaning is intended. No one can tell 
from the records of the cases which one the 
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Attorney General applied. The charge is 
flexible; it will mean one thing to one officer, 
another to someone else. It will be given 
meaning according to the predilections of, 
the prosecutor: Subversive to some will be 
synonymous with radical; subversive to oth- 
ers will be synonymous with Communist. 
It can be expanded to include those who 
depart from the orthodox party line—to 
those whose words and actions (though 
completely loyal) do not conform to the 
orthodox view on foreign or domestic policy. 
These flexible standards, which vary with 
the mood or political philosophy of the 
prosecutor, are weapons which can be made 
as sharp or as blunt as the occasion re- 
quires. Since they are subject to grave 
abuse, they have no place in our system of 
law. When we employ them, we plant 
within our body politic the virus of the to- 
talitarian ideology which we oppose. 


Mr. Speaker, I had been informed that 
the procedure under the Executive order 
had been changed, and that now organi- 
zations were granted a notice and hear- 
ing. This made me feel somewhat bet- 
ter. Even if the standards were vague 
and imposcible to understand, I knew the 
importance of giving a man a chance to 
face his accuser and to cross-examine 
him. I know, too, how valuable it is 
to make any person who has something 
to say against an individual or organi- 
zation, stand up and say it in open court. 
My experience as a lawyer had taught 
me more than once that when an ac- 
cuser takes the oath and faces the ac- 
cused in public, he frequently changes 
his story. 

I examined the procedures under this 
new Executive order, and I discovered 
that the notice and hearing provided by 
the Executive order, like so many other 
things under the loyalty program, was 
the new-fangled kind, the kind that an 
old-fashioned lawyer like myself finds it 
hard to understand. 

In the first place, the notice and hear- 
ing is such that if the Attorney General 
chooses, in any particular case, he need 
not give a hearing at all. A case starts 
off, not by the Attorney General present- 
ing his evidence, but by his asking the 
organization a great many questions 
about everything the organization has 
done since it has been in existence. The 
organization can then get a hearing, if 
the Attorney General likes the answers. 

Then what happens at the hearing? 
Does the organization then get a chance 
to hear the witnesses against it and 
cross-examine them? Well, maybe and 
maybe not. The Attorney General can, 
if he sees fit to rely on confidential in- 
formation, so arrange matters that the 
only witnesses at the hearing would be 
those produced by the organization. In 
other words, the Attorney General says 
to the organization, I’ve got something 
on you—if you want to, you can come on 
in and prove to me that you're “O. K.“ 

Now this is a different kind of hearing 
than the kind any of the Members of 
this House who are lawyers are accus- 
tomed to. Indeed, the procedure sounds 
more like a plea for mercy than a hear- 
ing. The organization is practically 
adjudged guilty to begin with, and if it 
crawls enough to please the Attorney 
General, he might have the grace to 
grant them absolution. 

Which brings me to the last aspect of 
this so-called hearing procedure. Who is 
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it that makes the final decision as to 
whether or not the organizations are 
subversive or O. K.? Why, Mr. Brown- 
ell, himself, the man who started the 
whole business in the first place, and 
the man who has distinguished himself 
most recently by playing the numbers 
game and labeling perfectly innocent and 
loyal Government employees as “subver- 
sive” in order to build up his record. Mr. 
Brownell’s notion of achievement is rec- 
koned in terms of the number of indi- 
viduals he has succeeded in kicking in 
the back when they were not looking. 
One is hardly likely to get a fair hearing 
before a man who is busy totaling the 
numbers of those whom he has found 
against, and then boasting about it. 

Of course, the Republican Party is a 
big party and it can boast of others in 
its ranks who have even less respect for 
due process of law and constitutional 
rights than does the Attorney General. 
But events of the last weeks have demon- 
strated that a well publicized individual 
has not as yet succeeded in imposing his 
standards on the administration. We 
can indeed shortly look forward to the 
time when the Democratic Party and half 
of the Republican Party are added to 
the subversive list, because they fail to 
win the approval of this particular indi- 
vidual, 

That is, we can look forward to that 
time, unless those of us who do not like it 
rise up here and now and say, “We have 
had enough,” and will not let this thing 
go one step further. I hope many of 
my colleagues will give support to the 
position I have taken, 


LEIF ERICKSON MEMORIAL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, within a week after my election 
on October 13, 1953, I received a letter 
from Mr. Iver Kalnes, McFarland, Wis., 
president of the Leif Erickson Memorial 
Association of America, asking that, on 
the behalf of said association, I intro- 
duce in Congress a joint resolution desig- 
nating October 9 as Leif Erickson Day. 
I replied that I would be glad to do so, 
but that my first duty is to represent the 
farmers, laboring men and small-busi- 
ness men of my district in Wisconsin 
whose interests must be protected and 
advanced before other considerations, 
However, I assured him I would act as 
soon as my other duties would permit, 

After arriving in Washington, I con- 
ferred with the personnel of the Library 
of Congress and it was pointed out to 
me that in the past other Congressmen 
and Senators had requested that October 
9 be set aside as Leif Erickson Day but 
such resolutions had failed to pass the 
Congress. However, it was suggested 
that if a Leif Erickson Day were re- 
quested once in 10 years, Congress might 
see fit to pass the same. Consequently, 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 372 
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on February 9, 1954, asking that and I 
quote: > 

The President of the United States is here- 
by authorized and requested in 1954 and 
periodically thereafter, not less often than 
once in 10 years, to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating October 9 as Leif Erickson Day and 
calling upon Officials of the Government to 
display the fiag of the United States on all 
Government buildings on said day and in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe the day in schools and in churches 
and in other suitable places with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


I also contacted the Leif Erickson As- 
sociation again and they then requested 
that I meet with Senator HUMPHREY and 
suggest introduction of the same resolu- 
tion in the Senate. At their request, I 
also conversed with my esteemed col- 
league, Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
that I might benefit from his years of 
experience in the House to assist me in 
securing passage of the same. I here- 
with submit a copy of the letter I re- 
ceived from the Leif Erickson Memorial 
Association. 

Tue Lew Erickson MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
McFarland, Wis., March 10, 1954. 
Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JouNson: In behalf of the Leif 
Erickson Memorial Association of America I 
want to thank you at this time for all the 
effort you have put forth and the money 
you have spent in trying to make October 9 
Leif Erickson Day. 3 

I also want to thank you for securing the 
assistance of Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
of Minnesota,and Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota. I am writing each of them a 
letter of appreciation on behalf of the asso- 
ciation for the work they have done and will 
do in the future to secure the passage of a 
resolution making October 9 a national 
holiday. 

The funds of the association are limited, 
but we are doing what we can in our small 
way to acquaint the Scandinavian people of 
the United States with what is being done 
in the Congress. Other resolutions have 
been introduced in Congress before, but 
never has there been any effort to equal what 
you are doing at this time. 

I hope we are successful this time, but if 
we fail, we will keep trying. 


Sincerely yours, 
Iver M. Kanes. 


The week commencing February 7, 
1954, Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, issued his famous order re- 
ducing the dairy subsidies from 90 per- 
cent to 75 percent of parity effective 
April 1, and my time since then has been 
absorbed entirely working to protect the 
3 million dairy farmers of America, and 
especially those of my district. 

On March 15, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
8388, which would make the 90 percent 
of parity subsidy mandatory for 120 
days until permanent legislation can be 
passed by the Congress. The work on 
such legislation will completely occupy 
my time until April 1. 

Starting Monday, March 22, I have 
made a speech every day in the House 
of Representatives and will continue to 
do so until the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. gives me a hearing and reports 
my bill to the House so it can be acted 
upon. : / 

C—253 
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On Saturday, March 27, I did take 
time to write to the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee asking for 
a hearing, suggesting that it be after 
the April recess. A copy of that letter 
was sent to all members of the com- 
mittee. I shall read a copy of that 


letter: 
Marca 27, 1954. 
Hon. CHAUNCEY W. REED, 

Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: On February 9, 1954, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution 372 at 
the request of Mr. Iver Kalnes, president of 
the Leif Erickson Memorial Association of 
America, Inc. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, introduced a similar resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 135, at the request 
of the same organization. At my and their 
suggestion, my esteemed colleague, Con- 
gressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
also introduced House Joint Resolution 460. 
A similar resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
129, was introduced by Senator WILEY, of 
Wisconsin. 

This same resolution or similar resolutions 
have been introduced periodically since the 
first resolution was introduced by my dear 
and personal friend, the late Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin. The reso- 
lution I have introduced proclaims October 
9 as Leif Erickson Day, and the States of 
Illinois, Minnesota, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin have already designated such date 
by statute. 

My resolution differs from past resolutions 
in that it provides as follows: 

“That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and requested in 1954 and 
periodically thereafter, not less often than 
once in 10 years, to issue a proclamation 
designating October 9 as Leif Erickson Day 
and calling upon officials of the Government 
to display the flag of the United States on 
all Government buildings on said day and 
inviting the people of the United States to 
observe the day in schools and in churches 
and in other suitable places with appropriate 
ceremonies.” 

Former resolutions, I am informed, asked 
that October 9 be set aside as Leif Erickson 
Day each year. It is the thought of all con- 
cerned that in requesting observance of Leif 
Erickson Day once in 10 years, there will be 
a greater possibility of passing the same 
through Congress. 

I have talked with my esteemed colleague, 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, whose office is just down the hall from 
mine, in regard to securing a hearing for 
both House resolutions at one time and in- 
viting the two Senators to participate at said 
hearing. It is my understanding that these 
resolutions have been introduced many times 
in the past, but that no effort was made to 
secure a hearing. My esteemed colleague, 
Mr. BLATNIK, and I are very anxious that a 
hearing be arranged as we feel very deeply 
that the Scandinavian people of the United 
States are entitled to recognition for the 
many achievements they have accomplished. 
This can be acknowledged by setting aside 
Leif Erickson Day as my resolution provides. 

It would be deeply appreciated by Con- 
gressman BLATNIK and myself if a hearing 
could be held sometime after the April recess 
so that both Congressmen can appear, and 
that Senators HUMPHREY and WILEY might 
also appear. I am afraid the cost of travel 
for the president of the Leif Erickson Me- 
morial Association of America would be pro- 
hibitive. However, if a date is set far 


enough in advance, I am certain that some 
authorities on Scandinavia from the great 
universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
might find it possible to be present in con- 
junction with other business they might 
have in Washington, D. C. 
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I shall appreciate your personal attention 
to the matter and, as I have said, I have 
talked with Congressman FRANCIS WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, and he has suggested that I 
write you. I-am enclosing a copy of my re- 
marks on the joint resolution and also a 
copy of my resolution. All others are exact 
duplicates. I shall appreciate hearing from 
you. I am sending copies of this letter to 
the other members of the committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON, 


I have received many letters from all 
over the United States from Americans 
of Scandinavian descent, and also from 
various lodges commending me for my 
fight to get this legislation through Con- 
gress. My reply to such letters has been 
as follows: 

Thank you for writing me in support of 
House Joint Resolution 372, the resolution 
proclaiming October 9 as Leif Erickson Day, 
which I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 9, 1954. This resolu- 
tion has been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Your writing to your own Congressman 
and Senators in behalf of the resolution 
would be greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you for your interest in the 
matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LEsTER JOHNSON, 


At this time I want to commend my 
friend and colleague, Congressman JOHN 
A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, and my friend 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, for the work they have done and 
will do in assisting me. I herewith urge 
every American of Scandinavian descent 
who may read my speech to the House, to 
express their interest by writing to their 
Congressmen and Senators, as well as 
the House Judiciary Committee asking 
they support this resolution and request-. 
ing that the members of the Judiciary 
Committee grant a hearing and report 
the resolution to the House so it can be 
adopted. 

I herewith include for the RECORD a 
copy of this resolution: 

House Joint Resolution 372 
Joint resolution requesting the President to 
proclaim October 9 as Leif Erickson Day 

Whereas it is generally agreed on the basis 
of historical records that the first European 
to set foot on the soil of North America was 
the Scandinavian and great Norwegian, Leif 
Erickson; and 

Whereas Leif Erickson’s discovery in about 
the year 1000 led forthwith to further voy- 
ages by other Norsemen from Greenland, ac- 
tually in greater strength than the Pilgrim 
venture of 1620, and which resulted in a set- 
tlement of several years’ duration; and 

Whereas those early Norse voyages and 
discoveries, though not bound in continuity 
to the development, centuries later, of the 
North American Continent by Europeans, 
nevertheless form an inspiring chapter in 
the unfolding history of western civilization; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that due recognition 
should be accorded to those whose names are 
linked with the progress of man and whose 
exploits are milestones along that road: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested in 1954 and periodically thereafter, 
not less often than once in 10 years, to issue 
a proclamation designating October 9 as Leif 
Erickson Day and calling upon officials of 
the Government to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings 
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on said day and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe the day in schools 
and in churches and in other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain that the Members of this House are 
just as interested as I am in the exposure 
of unlawful practices, wherever they 
may exist. I do not know the methods 
by which conclusions are drawn by news 
writers or commentators; but I do know 
that there is work to be done if the people 
of our country are to get rid of the 
sinister influences which operate in many 
of our largest cities. The plain fact is 
that in many communities, an invisible 
government is at work, undermining 
community morale, penetrating into the 
working relationships of labor and man- 
agement, creating contempt for law en- 
forcement, and depriving honest men 
and women of their hard-earned wages 
to line unworthy pockets. 

I do not believe that this Congress is 
seeking to muzzle an open, full-scale, 
completely honest inquiry into these 
practices. We have a duty to the Nation 
to reveal these findings. Too often, in 
the past, congressional investigations 
have stopped short of fulfilling their 
proper mission. We have discovered 
vicious practices and have taken super- 
ficial steps to combat them. 

The investigation which I am under- 
taking hopes to achieve specific results: 

First. We have already received a tre- 
mendous amount of authenticated in- 
formation dealing with shocking prac- 
tices by labor racketeers. We want to 
expose these practices publicly. 

Second. We have found that criminal 
elements are penetrating some labor or- 
ganizations by “muscling in,” strong-arm 
tactics, intimidation, coercion, and 
bullying. 

Third. We have discovered widespread 
fear among laboring men and women. 
Many are afraid to attend union meet- 
ings. Others are afraid to speak up 
when they do attend. Some who com- 
plain find themselves out of work shortly 
thereafter. 

Fourth. We have evidence showing 
that some labor figures are reaping huge 
personal profits out of special arrange- 
ments involving union funds without 
accounting to the membership. 

Fifth. Corrective legislation and vig- 
orous law enforcement must be invoked 
if we are to check this invisible govern- 
ment and restore confidence in our labor- 
management field. 

Since this House referred to the full 
committee our request for additional 
funds to carry on our investigation, we 
have been working with the balance of 
unexpended funds remaining from our 
original appropriation of $65,000 last 
year. 
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Even with the small amount now avail- 
able, we have made some remarkable 
findings. 

The pattern of major racketeering in 
this country has developed steadily since 
World War I. Most of the prominent 
gang figures of that period concentrated 
on bootlegging and when prohibition was 
repealed they turned to kidnapping, 
bank robbery, and extortion. Such fig- 
ures as John Dillinger, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd, “Baby Face” Nelson, and Alvin 
Karpis and their gang associates typify 
the gangsters of that era. ‘The Lind- 
bergh kidnapping in 1932 gave the Con- 
gress the necessary impetus for the pas- 
sage of Federal legislation based on the 
Interstate Commerce clause outlawing 
at the Federal level robberies of national 
banks, kidnapping, and extortion in in- 
terstate commerce. Federal law en- 
forcement activity, principally by the 
FBI, caused the major gangsters to turn 
to other areas for revenue. The opera- 
tion of gambling casinos and bookmak- 
ing syndicates evolved as the principal 
source of funds. 

During World War II black-market 
activities were engaged in by major 
hoodlums and immediately subsequent 
to World War II a gambling upsurge, as 
exposed by the Senate Crime Commit- 
tee, was gangdom’s principal pursuit. 

Our survey today leaves the inescapa- 
ble conclusion that some major racke- 
teers and gangsters who previously en- 
gaged in labor racketeering as an ad- 
junct of their other activities have 
broadened the scope of their operation 
in the labor field and are now exploiting 
to the utmost labor and employer alike. 

The pattern of criminality which has 
characterized our national life over the 
past quarter of a century is once again 
evident. There exists today in the labor 
field an appalling situation which seems 
to be repeated in nearly every commu- 
nity. The racketeer labor barons have 
developed numerous schemes and tech- 
niques which are quickly copied in 
other sections until nearly every working 
man and employer is paying tribute to 
some degree. As a result, the public wel- 
fare and economy are effected detri- 
mentally and the sums siphoned off by 
the labor barons are staggering. There 
is evidence in the hands of the Com- 
mittee that the era of syndicated crime 
is continuing and growing. We believe 
that there are operating today through- 
out the Nation loosely knit alliances of 
racketeers dedicated to the looting and 
plundering of legitimate business and the 
exploiting of labor wherever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Some of the rackets found in a pre- 
liminary survey are set forth below: 

Here are our findings in an eastern in- 
dustrial city. 

In the last few weeks a labor union 
official pleaded guilty to income tax 
evasion after an investigation that es- 
tablished that he had probably extracted 
some $35,000 per year from contractors 
employing the labor supplied by his 
union—“to arrange labor and see that 
there were no work stoppages.” Only 
about 20 percent of this graft has been 
traced as yet, the investigation being 
discontinued due to the guilty plea with 
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the implications that big names involved 
had forced the plea. 

Our staff counsel has talked with a 
girl union employee in a furniture manu- 
facturing plant whose expenses were 
paid by union officers on a wild weekend 
spree in which the officers took girls 
to a resort hotel. 

A member of a third union has offered 
to prove that money in the union treas- 
ury was being used for campaign ex- 
penses to obtain the reelection of union 
Officials to perpetuate themselves in 
office. Others stated that it was neces- 
sary to pay these men to get and hold 
jobs. Another said that he had seen 
union officials handling pay envelopes for 
workers on a FHA project which must 
have been for phantom employees, or 
names used in payroll padding scheme, 
as the workers did not appear on that 
job. Since the announcement of the 
subcommittee’s interest in racketeering, 
a complaint was received by the United 
States attorney in that city to be de- 
livered to me, alleging payroll padding 
on a Veterans’ Administration project 
and the FBI's investigation to date seems 
to support the allegation. 

Here is what we found in a gulf port 
city. From the dockworker’s gross pay at 
a gulf port city a 5-percent deduction for 
union dues is extracted. From this fund, 
a union leader was found to have set up 
a funeral parlor, an insurance company, 
a radio station, and a recreation center, 
all of which were sources of revenue to 
him. A check of union books disclosed 
the apparent failure to include in the 
union treasury some $287,000 in dues in 
the past 4 years. The union official's 
personal assets increased many times al- 
though his reported income failed to in- 
dicate the source of his funds, nor funds 
in an amount sufficient to justify the 
increase. 

Let us look at a Midwest manufactur- 
ing city. Investigation in this city re- 
veals that the most prominent labor 
union official used his influence with 
employers able to obtain motor vehicles, 
and for whom his union supplied the la- 
bor, to obtain a number of automobiles 
immediately after the war. Later the 
official sold them on a black-market ba- 
sis. The same official, through a front, 
is operating a trucking firm in direct 
competition with other trucking firms. 
These others must utilize drivers fur- 
nished by his union, with every impli- 
cation that his own firm obtains more 
favorable terms. In the same city, union 
Officials have been found borrowing 
funds from a union treasury to invest in 
a saloon. They have also been borrow- 
ing from employers of drivers for the 
same purpose. Substantial cash has 
been borrowed from produce merchants 
with no evidence of repayment. Ob- 
viously, produce merchants carrying 
large inventories subject to spoiling are 
at the mercy of union agents who might 
bring about a stoppage of deliveries. We 
have also found kickbacks made on ex- 
penditures of the union. Union officials 
control and make the expenditures only 
where they know a kickback is to be ex- 
pected. Relatives and wives are found 
eat payrolls but perform no duties for the 
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Here is a New Jersey port city. The 
friends of a business agent supplying 
stevedores to a major shipper prevailed 
on the shipper to buy tickets to a testi- 
monial dinner. The purpose of the din- 
ner was to present the hoodlum business 
agent with a new Mercury automobile 
from the profits. 

Our committee has given its atten- 
tion to a Great Lakes city. 

Here a notorious Capone gangster, im- 
plicated in the St. Valentine Day murder 
and an associate of such members of 
gangdom’s hierarchy as Frank The En- 
forcer” Nitti, Louis “Little New York” 
Compagna, Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, 
Tony Accardo, Jake “Greasy Thumb” 
Guzik and Marty “The Ox” Ochs is in 
this picture. It is currently said by an 
authoritative source that he is extract- 
ing $10,000 per month from dues and 
assessments from union members. It 
further appears that this gang collabo- 
rates with and used the union involved 
to force employing hotels and restau- 
rants to join and pay heavy dues to an 
association. This association retains a 
former attorney for Al Capone at $125,- 
000 a year as a labor relations expert. 
A heavy majority of the union officers 
and business agents have criminal rec- 
ords and have long histories as labor 
racketeers. In one case, the organiz- 
ing method was applied to a restaur- 
rant operated by a man and wife, and 
son and daughter, and son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, all partners and co- 
owners in the business. They had 4 
employees, 3 waitresses, and a cook. 
The waitresses refused to join the union 
when the place was picketed. In order 
to obtain the withdrawal of the picket, 
the owner and five members of his family 
were required to pay dues even though 
they were coowners. The “muscle” 
used by the racketeers includes control 
over the drivers who will refuse to de- 
liver supplies to a picketed restaurant 
and thus force submission by the owner. 

In the same city, the principal officer 
of the largest local in its craft has ac- 
quired a private plane, a home in Flor- 
ida, a northern summer camp, and vari- 
ous other evidences of great wealth 
through a number of devices connected 
with his union activities. He has been 
successful in obtaining $10,000 in salary 
for himself in the past 3 years for spon- 
soring a girls’ softball team. This team 
advertises on its uniforms the name of a 
TV appliance manufacturer which em- 
ploys members of his union. An insur- 
ance broker who handles the accident- 
health insurance for the same local has 
paid the union official some $47,000 in 
the past few years for the sponsorship of 
the same softball team. The official also 
profits from a furniture and appliance 
store where many of the employees deal 
if they know what is good for them. He 
obtains commissions paid to him from a 
check-cashing service. All he did was 
to arrange with the employers of his 
union members to permit the check- 
cashing service to set up a mobile unit 
near the pay window. 

The committee also has information 
to the effect that a processing establish- 
ment in New Jersey was forced out of 
business because the owner refused to 
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accept a union leader’s ultimatium that 
a supervisor’s union be superimposed 
upon an already existing contract cover- 
ing workers in the establishment. An- 
other reprehensible practice indulged in 
by a labor leader in the New York area 
concerns the delivery of free merchan- 
dise to a side business in which the labor 
leader was engaged. This was a “trib- 
ute” exacted from the action of the labor 
leader in winking at a violation of a con- 
tract between the union and the em- 
ployer. The committee has under in- 
vestigation at the present time a num- 
ber of instances in New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware where substantial pay- 
offs were made to union leaders in con- 
nection with so-called industrywide con- 
tracts. The committee also hopes to 
scrutinize with the greatest diligence 
complaints of political-police-racketeer 
tieups, which have served to create ap- 
parent monopolies and which well may 
be in violation of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Antitrust Acts and the Antirack- 
eteering Act. 

Our investigation in this field has as 
its objectives the determination of the 
methods by which we can strengthen 
these acts to meet situations not contem- 
plated at the time these bills were draft- 
ed. The committee also has under in- 
vestigation situations in some parts of 
the country where the union has 
succeeded in enforcing demands for a 
percentage of gross and/or net profits 
under various guises of highly dubious 
legality. In the vending machine indus- 
try, the committee has solid evidence 
that so-called operators associations are 
using pseudo-unions, picket lines and 
secondary boycotts to force independent 
operators in places where vending ma- 
chines are located to do their bidding. 
They attempt to justify such tactics un- 
der the heading of stabilizing the indus- 
try. Another committee of this House 
already has confirmed the existence of 
such situations and the fact that dyna- 
mitings and other acts of violence are a 
common byproduct. 

In another metropolitan area, we have 
evidence that a labor leader has taken 
$10,000 from the funds of the union, of 
which he is the principal officer, to 
finance a business in which he is engaged. 
Prominent labor officials of an eastern 
State who represent several different un- 
ions have banded together to organize 
a vending machine company which is re- 
ported to be placing its machines in in- 
dustrial plants with which these unions 
have wage contracts. 

It might also be pointed out in con- 
nection with this case that many of these 
companies are now, or have been, en- 
gaged in production for national defense 
which, of course, involves expenditures 
of Government funds. Unbelievable as 
it may seem, the committee also has in- 
formation which indicates that in one 
labor dispute in an eastern city, the lead- 
ers of one union acted as the interme- 
diary in connection with a substantial 
pay-off to another labor leader for the 
withdrawal of a picket line. 

- In another midwestern city, the local 
laundry workers’ union is fighting for 
local autonomy. All local labor organi- 
zations are outraged at the disregard for 
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democracy by racketeering labor bosses 
who sought to take over the local through 
receivership, 

This committee also has information 
that two labor leaders concerned with 
a labor contract with a busines organi- 
zation operating in several States were 
permitted to participate in a stock deal 
that netted them a 200-percent return 
on their investment in 1 year's time. 
Also receiving attention from members 
of the committee staff is a rather unique 
arrangement under which household 
goods for their personal use can be pur- 
chased at wholesale price with the cost 
of the same covered by their expense ac- 
counts. The recital of these things 
could be continued indefinitely. Phan- 
toms on payrolls seem to be a common 
pattern everywhere. 

The cases that have been cited have 
been selected at random. Complaints 
flow into the office of the committee in 
an unending stream. The committee 
knows, on the basis of its recent con- 
tacts with several Government agencies, 
that this is a continuing and growing 
problem. 

With the facts made available to our 
committee, it is obvious that there is 
not a sufficient sum of money available 
to do a thorough job. We hope that 
when we come before the membership 
of the House to ask for additional funds 
to carry on this work that we shall have 
your full cooperation. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT OF 
1954—-CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. REED of New York submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5632. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the Camp Butner 
Military Reservation, N. C., to the State of 
North Carolina. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5337. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. Roptno in two instances. 

Mr. HILL. 
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Mr. FetcHan the remarks he intends 
to make in Committee of the Whole to- 
day and include therewith an article. 

Mr, Lone. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
. SHELLEY) in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Metca.F and to include in the re- 
marks he made today a table and sum- 
mary from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion report and matter from the Public 
Affairs Institute. 

Mr. Moss to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SEELY-BROWN 
(at the request of Mr. SabLAKk), for this 
week, on account of death of his father. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 30, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1394. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1955 in the amount of $2,134,000 for the 
Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. No. 357); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1895. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
November 18, 1953, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on and pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of the 
Delaware River between Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Trenton, N. J., and Philadelphia to the 
sea, made pursuant to several congressional 
authorizations listed in the report (H. Doe. 
No. 358); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed, with three illus- 
trations. 

1396. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a copy of a notice to be published in 
the Federal Register of a proposed disposi- 
tion of approximately 161,617 pounds of 
whole black pepper now held in the national 
stockpile, pursuant to section 3 (e) of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act (60 Stat. 596, 50 U. S. C. 98 b (e)); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1397. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill to increase the retirement an- 
nuities of civilian members of the teaching 
staffs of the United States Naval Academy 
and the United States Naval Postgraduate 
School heretofore retired”; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

1398. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to dispose of certain un- 
completed naval vessels, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1399. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on 
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the feasibility and estimated cost of the 
Southwest Contra Costa County Water Dis- 
trict System, pursuant to the provision re- 
lating thereto in the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act of 1954 (67 Stat. 266); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

1400. A letter from the Attorney General 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to provide for the punishment of per- 
sons who jump bail”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1401. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a report of transfer of jurisdic- 
tion over public lands in the District of 
Columbia, pursuant to Public Law 143, ap- 
proved May 20, 1932 (40 U. S. C. 122); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 25, 
1954, the following bill was reported on 
March 26, 1954: 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 8583. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1428). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 25, 
1954, the following bill was reported on 
March 28, 1954: 


Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 7839. A bill to aid in 
the provision and improvement of housing, 
the elimination and prevention of slums, and 
the conservation and development of urban 
communities; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1429). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


[Submitted March 29, 1954 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 468. Reso- 
lution to provide additional funds for the 
expenses of conducting studies and investi- 
gations, incurred by certain regular subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Government 
Operations; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1430). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 481. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 569, a bill to authorize 
the Postmaster General to impound mail in 
certain cases; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1431). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 6988. A 
bill to amend an act approved December 15, 
1944, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain land in Powell town- 
site, Wyo., Shoshone reclamation project, 
Wyoming, to the University of Wyoming; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1443). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules: 
House Resolution 484. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 984, an act making provision 
for judicial review of certain Tax Court deci- 
sions; without amendment (Rept, No. 1444). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 485. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7839, a bill to aid in the 
provision and improvement of housing, the 
elimination and prevention of slums, and the 
conservation and development of urban com- 
munities; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1445). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee of 
Conference. H. R. 8224. A bill to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1446). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4869. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Bert I. Biedermann (nee Ermenegilda 
Vittoria Cernecca); with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1432). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5265. A bill for the relief of 
Margarete Hohmann Springer; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1433). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Liss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 5355. A bill for the 
relief of Eva Gyori; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1434). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5578. A bill for the relief of Hatsuko 
Kuniyoshi Dillon; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1435). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5820. A bill for the relief of 
Michael K. Kaprielyan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1436). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6026. A bill for the relief of 
Gertrud O. Heinz; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1487). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6478. A bill for the relief of 
Nick Joseph Beni, Jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1438). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.6636. A bill for the relief of 
Gregory Harry Bezenar; without amendment 
(Rept No. 1439). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.6998. A bill for the relief of 
Erna White; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1440). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 7012. A bill for the 
relief of Nicole Goldman; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1441). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7500. A bill for the relief of 
Kurt Forsell; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1442). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of March 25, 
1954, the following bill was introduced 
on March 26, 1954: 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 8583. A bill making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 


1954 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


[Introduced and referred March 29, 1954] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8584. A bill amending the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to continue temporarily ex- 
isting 90 percent of parity price supports for 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 8585. A bill to assist in alleviating 
the effects of unemployment resulting from 
Federal tariff or trade policy by establishing 
a temporary program of supplementary 
grants for States which provide for liberali- 
zation of their unemployment-compensation 
payments to persons unemployed because of 
Federal tariff or trade policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8586. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assistance 
to States and local governments in projects 
of construction, alteration, expansion, or 
repair of public facilities and improvements; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 8587. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 so as to provide that feed 
grains acquired through price-support oper- 
ations shall be sold to dairy farmers at prices 
equivalent to 75 percent of parity; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8588. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for the exclusion 
from gross income of certain amounts re- 
ceived by employees under profit-sharing 
plans, and to provide an additional deduc- 
tion from gross income for payments by em- 
ployers under profit-sharing plans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 8589. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide increased retirement 
benefits for certain officers and employees of 
the Post Office Department; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8590. A bill to amend title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 8591. A bill to protect trade-mark 
owners, producers, distributors, and the gen- 
eral public against injuries and uneconomic 
practices in the distribution of competitive 
commodities bearing a distinguishing trade- 
mark, brand, or name in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 8592. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to increase the amount of outside 
earnings permitted without deductions from 
benefits, and to provide that in the compu- 
tation of such deductions, earnings shall be 
placed on an annual basis; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 8593. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Philippi, W. Va.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8594. A bill to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 relating to 
Federal ship-mortgage insurance and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8595. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice and to outlaw in the 
Armed Forces the Communist Party and sim- 
ilar subversive organizations, and for other 
enn to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 8596. A bill to amend chapter 75 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

H. R. 8597. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for construction and reconstruction 
of a highway from the Nevada State line 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains into 
the San Francisco Bay area; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 8598. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a capital of- 
fense to attack certain high governmental 
officials with a deadly weapon in certain 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 8599. A bill to amend section 8a (4) 
of the Commodity Exchange Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 8600. A bill to increase the daily al- 
lowance of milk, butter, and cheese in the 
Navy ration, and to require corresponding 
changes in the Army and Air Force ration; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H. R. 8601. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the amount of the 
wages and self-employment income of a de- 
ceased individual which may be included in 
computing any benefits based thereon; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of Kansas: 

H. R. 8602. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, so as 
to improve the credit services available to 
farmers seeking to adopt soil- and water- 
conserving systems of farming contributing 
toward development of a permanently and 
abundantly productive American agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 8603. A bill to prohibit picketing 
within 1,000 feet of the grounds of the White 
House; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8604. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. OAKMAN: 

H. R. 8605. A bill to amend section 6 (a) 
of the Natural Gas Act in order to esteblish 
a rule with respect to the valuation of gas 
reserves for the purpose of ratemaking under 
the provisions of such act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. J. Res. 483. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to re- 
define treason; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of Congress on the closing 
of Indian hospitals; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 482. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of five to 
ascertain the facts in connection with a 
newspaper article; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: 

H. Res. 483. Resolution authorizing ac- 
commodations in the gallery of the House 
of Representatives for press, periodical press, 
newsreel, and television photographers and 
cameramen; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to protest 
the entry of the Communist Government of 
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China into the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Memorial of 
the General Court of Massachusetts mem- 
orializing the President and the 
of the United States to protest the entry of 
the Communist Government of China into 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States requesting that necessary ac- 
tion be taken to obtain the appropriation of 
funds to carry out the full intent of Public 
Law 246 and Public Law 248; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8606. A bill for the relief of Neil C. 
Hemmer and Mildred Hemmer; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BAKER: 

H. R. 8607. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Julian C. Harlowe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 8608. A bill for the relief of Mauri 
Piiparinen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

H. R. 8609. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Tokatlian Gulezian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. R.8610. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Mouskalis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 8611. A bill relating to the merger 
of the Columbus University of Washington, 
D. C., into the Catholic University of America, 
pursuant to an agreement of the trustees 
of said universities; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 8612. A bill for the relief of Stefan 
Francis Suszko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8613. A bill for the relief of Ildefonso 
Ramos-Romo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUMMA: 

H. R. 8614. A bill for the relief of Barbara 

Knape; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 8615. A bill for the relief of An- 
thony Valamvanos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 8616. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Sidney F. Mashbir, colonel, Army of 
the United States, to the permanent grade 
of colonel in the Regular Army, on the re- 
tired list; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 8617. A bill for the relief of Leong 
Ding Quon and Ken C. Quon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


589. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of Mrs. Ger- 
trude E. Chapman and other citizens of 
Genesee, Pa., urging the passage of the Bry- 
son bill, H. R. 1227; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

590. By Mr. FORAND: Petition of Florence 
E. Whipple and nine others urging the pas- 
sage of the bill H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation in interstate commerce 
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-of advertisements of alcoholic beverages, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

591. By Mr. McINTIRE: Petition signed 
by 224 citizens of Presque Isle, Maine, peti- 
tioning Members of Congress to work to get 
a hearing on the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a 
bill to prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, ete., and 
its broadcasting over radio and TV; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

592. Also, petition signed by 28 citizens of 
Mars Hill, Maine, petitioning Members of 
Congress to work to get a hearing on the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 
transportation in interstate commerce of al- 
coholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

593. Also, petition signed by 111 citizens 
of Fort Fairfield, Maine, petitioning Members 
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of Congress to work to get a hearing on the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit 


-transportation in interstate commerce of al- 


cholic beverage advertising in newspapers, 
periodicals, etc., and its broadcasting over 
radio and TV; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

594. Also, petition signed by 95 citizens of 
Easton, Maine, petitioning Members of Con- 
gress to work to get a hearing on the Bryson 
bill, H. R. 1227, a bill to prohibit transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising in newspapers, periodicals, 
etc., and its broadcasting over radio and TV; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

595. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the re- 
gional chairman, Committee on Effective 
Citizenship of the New England Student 
Christian Movement, Boston, Mass., opposing 
the McCarran “immunity” bill (S. 16); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

596. Also, petition of Lewis H. Baker and 
others, Fort Myers, Fla., requesting passage 
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of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

597. Also, petition of W. F. Dale and others, 
Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of H. R. 
2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social-security 
legislation known as the Townsend Plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

598. Also, petition of Catherine Harkins 
and others, Sarasota, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

599. Also, petition of Mrs. Pearl Clark and 
others, Tampa, Fla., requesting passage of 
H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

600. Also, petition of W. E. Flournoy and 
others, Glenn County, Calif., asking the same 
price-support level throughout the farming 
industry whether it be high or low; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
very much concerned with the amount 
of space devoted by newspapers, radio, 
and television to discussing communism. 
I was surprised by the letters that poured 
in on my office from almost every State 
in the Union following my address on 
the floor of Congress on the subject, 
“Communism in the Churches.” 

It must be true that our people are 
keenly aware of the menace of commu- 
nism. To me, this is a healthy sign. 

Someone once said, “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” Unfortunately, 
we are a nation of extremists. We go 
from one extreme to another. We were 
indifferent to the menace some 20 years 
ago. Today, many people are laboring 
under a false impression and belief with 
respect to the seriousness of this threat. 
It is in the hope that I can perhaps shed 
a little light upon this subject that I 
come to you at this time. 

The question most asked is, “How 
great is the menace?” Let me tell you 
that, in 1938, there were approximately 
200,000 Communist card-holding mem- 
bers of the party in the United States. 
It did not compare with the member- 
ships in France and in many other coun- 
tries. Their program in this country 
was through the device known as the 
“front organization.” Their ability to 
deceive gullible and unthinking people 
enabled them to wield much power in 
this Nation. We are a nation of joiners. 
I recall when other organizations have 
swept this country, and literally scores 
of good people joined. They joined to 
satisfy their curiosity, largely because 
they thought they could accomplish 
good. Likewise, when the Communists 
set up many front organizations, some 
with patriotic objectives, they found it 


easy to enlist the support of thousands 
of good Americans. As a matter of fact, 
the total claimed number of this type of 
organization in the United States in 1939 
was in the thousands. It is hard to be- 
lieve that so many Americans would 
affiliate with organizations concerning 
whose origin and purpose they had no 
knowledge. But this seems to have been 
the case. We must bear in mind that 
the majority of people who join these 
organizations were not Communists. 
They were not aware of the nature and 
purpose of the organization. 

As soon as our people were properly 
informed, many of them immediately 
quit the organizations. Nevertheless, as 
a result of exposure, most of these or- 
ganizations went out of business. The 
party itself shrank; until today, it num- 
bers approximately 25,000 Communists 
in the United States. 

Therefore, it follows as a matter of 
commonsense that the menace is far less 
today than it was during the period we 
slept. You can always depend on the 
American people to react properly and 
favorably when they areinformed. May 
it be said to the credit of both political 
parties, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, that they have steadfastly sup- 
ported the investigation and exposure of 
un-American activities. If innocent 
people who, in their carelessness joined 
these organizations, are persecuted and 
held up to public scorn, a great deal of 
harm will be done. 

I believe that we should be constantly 
on the watch, since the very nature of 
communism is such that it can suddenly 
expand. As long as we have the ballot 
and homeowners and home lovers, as we 
do today, I do not believe we need ever 
fear communism taking over our coun- 
try through popular consent. 

I believe that poverty plays a leading 
role in Communist recruiting in our 
country. No doubt, when people are 
poor and feel that they are victims of 
discrimination, that would mitigate in 
the interest of the Communist move- 
ment. 

We have traitors with us, and we will 
have them for a long time to come. I 


have believed for many years that we 
must constantly recognize what we are 
dealing with. I believe that communism 
means Russia, and I also believe that 
Russia means war, and that the free 
world must come to a showdown with 
Russia. My opinion is based upon state- 
ments of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
from the very beginning of the move- 
ment up to the present time. 

Communism is marxism, and marxism 
is opposed to God; and how a godless 
country can live in peace and harmony 
with a country that worships God and 
believes in the divinity of Jesus Christ is 
more than I can understand. 

There never has been a cult, since the 
beginning of time, which held so rigidly 
to its doctrine as communism. The very 
heart of their doctrine is world conquest. 
Since the Soviet Government has been in 
existence, they have taught their people 
world revolution and have talked about 
the time when a world revolution would 
occur. They are dead-bent, in my 
humble opinion, upon controlling the en- 
time world and bringing it under the 
yoke of communism—and when they 
think the time is ripe, they will strike. 
We must remain strong on land and sea 
and in the air. 

From time to time, they have changed 
their tactics. There was the period of 
the “front organization,” during which 
many gullible people were enticed into 
communism. That was the period in 
which they pretended they were seeking 
democratic objectives by peaceful means, 
Their tactics may change, but their ob- 
jectives remain today the same as they 
have ever been. It is a criminal con- 
spiracy and, for that reason, men like 
Browder were convicted of crimes such 
as forging passports, and Dr. Burton was 
sent to the penitentiary for counterfeit- 
ing United States money to serve his 
party. They agree with Lenin that 
everything, whether right or wrong, 
shall be used if it serves their purpose. 
The world is dealing with international 
gangsters, with people who are com- 
mitted to the planning and perpetuation 
of crime. When we recognize this ugly 
truth and approach the problem realis- 
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tically, then our country will be more 
secure. 

God knows, all of us hope and pray 
that war will not come. I do not believe 
there is enough room in the world for 
people who want to be free and people 
who have aspirations of human dignity 
to live with a cult which is dedicated— 
heart, mind, body, and soul—to -the ob- 
jective of conquering the entire world. 

In 1929 Stalin addressed a group of 
American Communists in Moscow and 
very frankly and boldly told them: 

Yours is the decisive task. Go back to the 
United States and do all you can to prepare 
for the moment when we must conquer 
America. 


So, when all of the Communist leaders 
for 25 years have admitted and boldly 
said to us, “We cannot live with you in 
the same world; communism cannot be 
secure or complete until such a time as 
you are destroyed,” I am compelled to 
believe that in the words of Washington, 
“It is wise to prepare for the worst.” 

In the meantime, since it is a criminal 
conspiracy, as all of the courts have so 
found it, and since every congressional 
committee has concluded that it is a 
criminal conspiracy, why should we per- 
mit it to have legal stature in the United 
States, and how can you deal with it as 
long as you recognize it as legal? 

This is no child’s play. This is a fight 
for keeps. We must understand as a 
people that you and I will live to see the 
dreadful day when the forces of freedom, 
when nations who believe in the dignity 
and the rights of man, must call a halt to 
the ever-expanding ambition of com- 
munism. Furthermore, when they reach 
a stalemate in this cold war and are no 
longer able by deceit and trickery to ex- 
tend their ruthless dominion, then they 
will resort to a hot war, a war that they 
are now feverishly preparing to wage. 

I believe that the United States of 
America should make her position clear 
to the entire world—that we do not pro- 
pose to sit idly by and see Russia enslave 
the rest of the world, that the time will 
soon come when we will have to speak 
out in no uncertain terms and say to her, 
“You cannot go one step further. Either 
you desist or you will have to fight.” We 
are going to have to become stern and 
make our position crystal clear so that 
no one will misunderstand it. We will 
have to become equally as stern with our 
allies, and let them know where we stand 
and what they can depend on. 

This thing of pussyfooting has reached 
the point where even our own people do 
not understand just what we mean. In 
my opinion, all of these meetings we are 
attending in foreign countries bid no 
good for the United States. I think they 
are merely saying to us: “Let us play the 
game.” And then when they fail to ac- 
complish their purpose by exacting from 
us an agreement that is favorable to 
them, they call the meeting off. The 
next step is to call another meeting, at- 
tempting the same thing, and hoping 
to wear down our resistance to the point 
that we will give in and that possibly 
Communist China will become a member 
of the family of nations and be permitted 
to join the United Nations. 
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When this happens, then the United 
States of America will either bow to the 
wishes of the Communist world or be 
forced to quit the United Nations. This 
is coming. This is their objective, and 
they will not quit. World revolution, as 
I said before, is their aim—to conquer 
the world. In my way of thinking, Rus- 
sia is the only serious threat to world 
peace. The sooner we recognize this, the 
better it will be for America. 


Central Valley Project Water and Power 
Partnership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak on the crisis that is confronting 
California’s Central Valley, one of the 
most productive regions in the world. 

BRIEF BACKGROUND 


This vast oval-shaped valley covering 
12 million acres with its fertile farms, 
growing cities and the many food-proc- 
essing industries has rightly been called 
the heartland of California. 

But Central Valley’s life-giving rains 
do not fall at the right time or in the 
right places. Its people have lived large- 
ly by irrigation and electric power and 
its expanding population outran its sup- 
ply of both. For many years the lack 
of storage and the unequal distribution 
of water cried out for a solution. The 
Sacramento River was pouring its 
wealth, often in destructive floods into 
the sea; at the same time the San Joa- 
quin end of the great valley was suffer- 
ing from constricting water shortage. 
Underground water tables sunk alarm- 
ingly, thousands of acres of farm land 
were abandoned, and many more threat- 
ened with the return of the desert. 

In a monumental effort to alleviate 
this situation, California in 1931 
launched the State water plan which in- 
cluded the big dams, powerplants, 
transmission lines, canals, and pumps 
designed to distribute the surplus waters 
and to serve the entire Central Valley. 
But unable to finance the project, the 
people through the State agency ap- 
pealed to the Federal Government for 
assistance. In 1935 the Congress and 
the administration agreed to develop the 
valley as a Federal reclamation project. 

In less than 20 years since California 
persuaded the Federal Government to 
undertake the Central Valley project, 
the Bureau of Reclamation has made 
tremendous strides in the development 
of a sound, far-reaching water conserva- 
tion system. Constructed with interest- 
free money the project has provided 742 
million acre-feet of new water and close 
to a million kilowatts of new electric 
power. Under contract to irrigation dis- 
tricts, the water has been delivered to 
parched land and dying orchards hun- 
dreds of miles from its source at costs as 
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low as $3.50 per acre-foot for class I, and 

$1.50 per acre-foot for class II water. 

THE CRISIS: STATE PURCHASE VERSUS CONTINUED 
FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 

If California is to irrigate and produce 
annually the billion-dollar crops in com- 
petition with areas having all-year- 
round rainfall, it must have low-cost 
water. Under Federal operation through 
the use of power revenues, the cost of the 
project water has been reduced to a low 
competitive figure. At the same time the 
power generated at the various hydro- 
electric portions of the project has made 
possible pumping the water uphill and to 
its destination. And yet the sale of 
power, I am glad to say, has produced 
revenues sufficient to fully amortize 
construction and operating costs at 3 
percent interest. 

State acquisition and operation of the 
Central Valley project will not benefit 
the majority of the water and power 
users of the valley. On the contrary, it 
appears to be a device sought by large 
corporate farm interests and short- 
sighted private utilities. These farm 
interests believe that through State 
ownership they can completely nullify 
the provisions of reclamation law limit- 
ing land which may receive project 
water to 160 acres in one ownership or 
320 acres for man and wife. 

As in the proposal actually made for 
the Feather River project, the State plan 
would ultimately provide for sale of all 
publicly generated power at the bus bar. 
The State proposes to raise the price of 
power developed by the project so that it 
would be noncompetitive with private 
power sales. Thus, preference agencies 
including irrigation and public utility 
districts, cities, and cooperatives would 
be denied low-cost power which recla- 
mation law now assures them. 

This would result in rising pumping 
costs to irrigation districts and their 
farmer members. Likewise, the cost of 
electricity to cities, business, and domes-. 
tic consumers would doubtless rise. 

THE SOLUTION: CONTINUED FEDERAL OPERATION 
AND EXPANSION 


The majority of those who need and 
use the Central Valley project for water 
strongly support continued Federal own- 
ership and operations. Irrigation dis- 
trict representatives are fearful of having 
their water distribution systems bank- 
rupted if the State floats revenue 
bonds to buy the project, causing them 
to be obligated to the banks for water 
upon which they depend for their liveli- 
hood. Many vividly recall the depression 
and accompanying financial troubles of 
the 1930’s. They believe that should 
economic difficulties again arise the Fed- 
eral Government, based on past experi- 
ence, could be relied on to make down- 
ward adjustments in their payments. 

Rather than State acquisition, I, too, 
support continued Federal ownership 
and operation of the Central Valley proj- 
ect—and more important—that this half 
completed project receive sufficient Fed- 
eral funds for its immediate and con- 
tinued expansion. To this end, funds 
should be provided at an early date for 
construction of a tunnel conduit to bring 
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water from the Delta Mendota Canal 
into the central coast counties. 

Other essential features are construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamation of 
the Trinity River diversion and upper 
Klamath development projects required 
to supply water and power to keep apace 
with the growing population. And to 
supplement the completed work and that 
just mentioned, I invite attention to the 
need for steam plants to firm up public 
generating facilities and for transmission 
lines at a sufficiently low voltage to bring 
public power to where people can use it. 

NEW POWER POLICY A BACKWARD STEP 


I look with misgiving at proposals to 
turn many of the great hydroelectric re- 
sources of this Nation over to the pri- 
vate power companies thus depriving the 
people of the benefits of feasible multi- 
ple-purpose development as is their right 
under reclamation law. Licenses to pri- 
vate utilities should not be a means to 
destroy or obstruct coordinated water 
and power development. 

ECONOMIC STABILITY THREATENED 


We must not jeopardize our economic 
future. The threat of growing unem- 
ployment, the threat of drought, the 
threat of a continued downward trend 
in our economy in the light of our con- 
stantly increasing population needs 
makes it imperative that additional sup- 
plies of low-cost water and power be 
assured. 

I maintain that the successful water 
and power partnership must not be re- 
moved from the jurisdiction of reclama- 
tion law and that the most feasible and 
economical source for these additional 
supplies is through the continued Fed- 
eral development of the Central Valley 
project. 


Noteworthy Achievements of the Organi- 
zation for Rehabilitation Through 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is, in- 
deed, a pleasure for me to invite the at- 
tention of the House to the activities of 
an unsual organization. The Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Train- 
ing is deserving of our highest commen- 
dation as it reaches another anniversary. 
We are extremely fortunate to have, in 
the interest of international understand- 
ing and solidarity, such an organization 
whose noble and constructive work has 
been progressively expanding for 74 
years. 

Right here in the Congress we regu- 
larly appropriate huge sums of money 
and debate at great length means 

whereby we may alleviate world dis- 
tress. We seek to raise worldwide stand- 
_ards of living, aspiring to attain for all 
peoples the bare essentials for their ex- 
istence. There are two principal moti- 
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vating objectives that guide our actions. 
Humanitarian reasons, first of all, com- 
pel us to share our abundance of food, 
material goods, and our technical com- 
petence; and secondly, by reducing the 
suffering in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, we strive to control, in some 
measure, the spread of communism. 

There are those of us, however, who 
are prone to overlook the significant con- 
tributions that an organization such as 
the present one is making on an ever- 
expanding front. It does not require, 
nor does it seek, any national legislation 
or appropriations to subsidize its opera- 
tions. Neither does it precipitate any 
international or domestic crises. The 
Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training is contributing decisively to 
world peace. Recognition and acknowl- 
edgement of its beneficial work, on our 
part, would be the first step to supple- 
ment effectively the current means we 
are taking to help people to help them- 
selves. Subsequent methods and oppor- 
tunities for us to further this group’s 
valuable work would gradually be de- 
veloped and presented for our considera- 
tion. 

The Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training administers and oper- 
ates a global system of tuition-free 
schools for the vocational education of 
Jewish people. Self-reliance and com- 
radeship characterize the 18,000 trainees 
who comprise the network of 300 voca- 
tional training classes in 20 countries of 
the world. Five different continents are 
represented. 

A tremendous service is rendered to 
the individual who in most instances is 
an underprivileged person in need of re- 
habilitation. A large portion of the stu- 
dent body consists of dislocated person- 
nel who are desperately in need of eco- 
nomic security and of some stability in 
their precarious existence. Thousands 
of individuals consequently have had 
their standard of living raised, and have 
achieved an attendant personal dignity 
that they had never known before. And 
we may safely conclude that without this 
noteworthy program they might never 
have realized a similar dignity of per- 
son. Not only to the individual himself, 
but also to the community, a tremendous 
service is rendered. The student be- 
comes a trained and useful citizen who 
is well qualified for his task in filling the 
needs of democratic nations for highly 
skilled workers and craftsmen. The Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training is the point 4 program of Jew- 
ish life. 

The growth and mobility of the Or- 
ganization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training throughout the world reflects 
the comparable migrations of the Jewish 
people during the past 74 years. The or- 


¿ganization first began its work in teach- 


ing skills to the persecuted Jewish vic- 
tims in Russia. From that time onward, 
its growth and activity were constant and 
finally culminated in the rehabilitation 
work for the sufferers under nazism. 
The boundaries were extended to North 
Africa as a result of World War II, and 
since that time, to the further rehabili- 
tation of Iron Curtain refugees. Invalu- 
able support is being afforded the Organ- 
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ization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training by the numerous local chap- 
ters in this country. At a recent biennial 
convention in New York City attended by 
305 delegates and 361 alternates who 
represented 25,427 members it was re- 
ported by the national president that 
there had been a 78 percent increase in 
the women's chapter units. 

It is with a feeling of profound as- 
surance, then, that I note the intensely 
valuable contribution that the Organiza- 
tion for Rehabilitation Through Train- 
ing is making for better understanding 
and neighborliness among the nations of 
the world. Let us hope that not only 
will this organization continue its con- 
sistently expanding and excellent service 
to humanity, but it will serve as a worthy 
inspiration to other groups and organi- 
zations that may pattern their own ac- 
tivities or future programs in somewhat 
similar fashion. Regardless of the ex- 
tent and quantity of legislation we may 
pass seeking to foster international good 
will and understanding, the role played 
by this type of organization must be 
fully appreciated as an essential and de- 
cisive supplement to such legislation. 


Small Business Act Needs Improvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
deeply concerned about the recent de- 
cline in economic activity. Industrial 
giants are so far proving able to ride 
out the storm, but the position of small- 
business men deserves our particular 
attention. Many small-business men 
are experiencing considerable difficulty, 
and their decline in profits has not al- 
ways been offset by repeal of the excess- 
profits tax, as in the case of many of the 
very large corporations. According to 
Dun & Bradstreet, there were in the 
United States 16 percent more commer- 
cial failures in 1953 than in 1952. The 
increase in failures has been accelerated 
since the latter half of last year. Dur- 
ing the first 10 weeks of this year, busi- 
ness failures—averaging more than 220 
per week—have exceeded the 1952 fig- 
ures for the corresponding period by 43 
percent and the 1953 figures by 30 per- 
cent. 

Earnings of small corporations with 
less than a million dollars in assets have 
also declined in 1953 as compared with 
previous years and were, during fiscal 
1953, 80 percent of what they had been 
during the average for the 3-year period 
of 1947-49. 

Government aid to small business has 
also been far less than adequate. Mili- 
tary prime contracts in some instances 
go primarily to large businesses, while 
small business is more directly affected 
by even slight drops in the general mar- 
ket. Thus, in aircraft the 100 largest 
contractors were awarded 68 percent of 
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the contracts during fiscal 1953 as com- 
pared with 63 percent during the pre- 
vious year. 

We must bear in mind, however, that 
even though it is well understood that 
small and large enterprises grow to- 
gether, the unhampered growth and de- 
velopment of small business is a neces- 
sary condition for a prosperous economy, 
and it is important that we strive to help 
small-business men in order to assure 
to them opportunities for stability and 
growth. 

The friends of small-business men 
must rally to the support of a strong 
and independent Small Business Admin- 
istration. I stress the word independ- 
ent because it is easy to submerge the 
activities of an agency set up to protect 
and promote small business interests by 
putting it under the direction of large 
and long-established Government de- 
partments. The history of Government 
efforts to aid small concerns indicates 
very clearly the advisability of com- 
pletely independent status for the agency 
whose function is to promote the in- 
terests of the small firm. 

Long-term credit for growing small 
businesses must be improved. The bulk 
of the legitimate credit needs of small 
business have been adequately taken 
care of by the private banking insti- 
tutions of the Nation. It would be im- 
possible for our high level economy to 
function if this were not the case. 
However, in numerous instances, busi- 
nessmen have been unable to expand 
their operations to the extent that they 
desire because of the lack of long-term 
capital on terms which make it feasible 
for them to use it. 

Experts have indicated that a major 
factor contributing to the collapse of 
many small firms has been their inabil- 
ity to obtain long-term credit. For all 
practical purposes, the organized secu- 
rity markets are closed to them. The 
initial costs of floating a small stock or 
bond issue are usually prohibitive. 
Then too, the localized nature of most 
small businesses makes it necessary as 
a rule for such securities to provide a 
higher return if they are to be sold. 

Strengthening the principal Govern- 
ment agency that supplies credit to small 
enterprises, which banks are unable to 
do, would be in the interests of a vigorous 
competitive economy. 

The current tight economic condition 
is fraught with danger to the small-busi- 
ness man, and it is up to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to aid directly or 
to help loosen credit terms in order 
to give small business a chance for sur- 
vival and an opportunity to flourish. 

In order to help small-business men 
I am introducing a bill amending the 
Small Business Act of 1953, 

Briefly, the amendment provides for 
the following changes in the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953: 

First, It would set up a Small Business 
Administration—due to expire in June 
1955—on a permanent basis. 

Second. It would raise the limit on a 
Small Business Administration loan from 
$150,000 to $500,000 and control the in- 
terest rates that are to be charged on 
Government-guaranteed loans, 
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Third. It would authorize the agency 
to make loans to States and municipali- 
ties; right now it can mete out financial 
aid to businesses only. 

Fourth. It would abolish the Loan 
Policy Board which at present estab- 
lishes the lending policy of the Small 
Business Administration. The three 
members of the Board are the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Treasury. The amendment would 
make the Small Business Administration 
a completely independent agency. 

The need for action in this area is 
urgent. The enactment of the proposed 
amendment will contribute toward eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity. 


We Must Help the People of Israel in the 
Struggle for Their Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual United Jewish Appeal is now in 
progress. This year the United Jewish 
Appeal is trying to raise some $120 
million to distribute among its compo- 
nent organizations. The bulk of the 
fund is dedicated to help Israel achieve 
the basis necessary for its survival. 
Additional millions are devoted to aid 
distressed men, women, and children in 
Israel, in Moslem lands, and in Central 
and Western Europe, as well as to help 
settle new immigrants expected to arrive 
in this country under the new Refugee 
Relief Act and to aid thousands of immi- 
grants already in the United States to 
become financially independent and use- 
ful citizens in their new homes. 

The UJA is a voluntary organization 
dedicated to humanitarian purposes. It 
aids the people of Israel in building new 
agricultural settlements; in transform- 
ing waste land into productive acreage 
by irrigating it; it helps build a home- 
land for thousands of victims of the 
persecution of totalitarianism and 
fanaticism. UJA’s objective is to help 
these people strike roots in Israel and to 
live in peace with their neighbors in 
Israel. 

But, in addition to the purely humani- 
tarian grounds, there is another reason 
for our interest in helping UJA. The 
establishment of Israel has added a new 
representative republic to the family of 
nations. 

In recent years the world has seen 
totalitarianism score many, many vic- 
tories and suppress the aspirations for 
freedom of millions of people. In this 
struggle between ideologies, Israel forms 
à new democratic outpost in an area 
where there is little recognition of what 
human rights are and what freedom 
means. It is important for us in the 
United States, and for all freedom-loving 
nations, that Israel survive and grow 
strong. The United States and the na- 
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tions of Western Europe have a vital in- 
terest in the Near East. This further 
intensifies our concern over the develop- 
ment of Israel. 

In its 6 years of independence Israel 
has made great forward strides. Gover- 
nor Adlai Stevenson, who recently visited 
Israel, observed that the achievement of 
the new nation has exceeded his expec- 
tations. “More human and material 
progress,” he stated, “is concentrated in 
tiny Israel than in the rest of the Middle 
East put together.” 

It should be a matter of pride to the 
United Jewish Appeal that it played a 
major role in Israel’s settlement and de- 
velopment. The funds contributed by 
the UJA have made possible the move- 
ment to Israel of 723,000 refugees, there- 
by helping double the population of that 
country, creating hundreds of new agri- 
cultural settlements, some of which were 
carved out of wilderness, and reclaiming 
600,000 acres of waste land which lay fal- 
low for 2,000 years. 

But, while the efforts of the people of 
Israel, with the help of freedom loving 
people from everywhere, particularly in 
the United States, have helped create 
and sustain the new nation, the struggle 
for Israel’s survival is not yet finished, 
Freedom and progress, which are an in- 
tegral part of the growth of Israel, are 
not indigenous to the area surrounding 
that small and remarkable nation. Its 
frontiers are not yet safe and the aspira- 
tions of its people for peace have yet to 
be realized. 

The people of Israel have forged to 
their goal of a self-sufficient modern 
democratic state. But their great 
achievements must go forward if their 
full fruits are to be gained. 

The United Jewish Appeal deserves the 
help of all freedom loving people. In 
the words of the Prophet, “The children 
of strangers shall build up thy walls.” 
In 1954 the people of Israel must not be 
left without friends, and, God willing, we 
will justify their faith. 


The Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the concern 
of the Eisenhower administration and 
the 83d Congress for the small-business 
man is evidenced by the creation of the 
Small Business Administration last July. 
SBA is the first peacetime independent 
Government agency created solely to ad- 
vise, assist, and protect all small-busi- 
ness enterprises. 

A prime objective of SBA is to provide 
maximum assistance to small-business 
concerns in their own communities. 
Toward this end, the agency’s 31 field 
offices work in close cooperation with 
State and local groups such as trade as- 
sociations and community development 
organizations, 
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SBA offers three major types of assist- 
ance to small firms: 

First. Business loans: Any small busi- 
ness that meets certain commonsense 
credit requirements may apply for an 
SBA loan. First, however, the business- 
man should apply to his bank for a loan. 
If the bank cannot make the loan, the 
businessman should then call on the 
nearest SBA field office for advice and 
guidance before preparing a formal ap- 
plication for a SBA loan. The loan pro- 
gram of SBA went into effect October 1, 
1953 and as of March 15 the SBA has 
authorized 110 loans totaling $6,679,400. 

Second. Contract assistance: SBA 
helps small firms to obtain a fair share 
of orders and contracts from both public 
and private buyers and in increased vol- 
ume of subcontracts from large prime 
contractors. Here, too, the businessman 
who is interested in prime contract and 
subcontract assistance should visit the 
SBA field office which serves his area. 
From August 1, 1953, through January 
31, 1954, the SBA procured 278 contracts 
amounting to $16,376,651. 

Third. Management and technical as- 
sistance: Frequently, owners and man- 
agers of small companies are skilled in 1 
or 2 phases of business operation but lack 
the rounded management experience so 
essential to success. To assist them in 
overcoming this disadvantage, SBA pub- 
lishes three series of helpful manage- 
ment and technical publications and 
provides assistance to individual small 
firms which have specific problems. 

In addition to these major services, 
SBA field offices advise and assist small- 
business concerns in numerous other 
ways. For example, the field offices make 
available to small business information 
on Government-owned and other pat- 
ents which are a source of new product 
ideas, and reference sets of packaging 
and packing specifications most com- 
monly needed by small firms. 


Oscar Mayer’s 95th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam sure my colleagues in the Congress 
would wish to join me in extending con- 
gratulations to Oscar Mayer on this, his 
95th birthday. Mr. Mayer opened a 
butcher shop in Chicago 71 years ago. 
His sausage products caught on, and the 
famous packing company bearing his 
name resulted. At 95 he is fit and alert, 
gets to the office every morning at 9. 
Joining in today’s celebration of his 
natal day will be 16 grandchildren, 20 
great grandchildren. Missing will be 
Carter H. Harrison, 5-time mayor of 
Chicago, who died a few months ago at 
93. Harrison and Mayer were insepara- 
ble friends. Chicago is proud and fond 
of Oscar Mayer, one of her greatest sons. 
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The Air Force Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of Public Law 325, 83d Congress, 
providing for the establishment of an 
Air Force Academy, is one of the most 
important steps taken by this Nation in 
recent years. It is to be hoped that this 
act marks the turning point in our long- 
term military preparedness program. 
At the present time the five-member Site 
Selection Cominission, appointed to make 
recommendations regarding the location 
of the Air Force Academy, is in the 
process of examining sites proposed for 
the Academy. 

Selection of a permanent site for the 
Air Force Academy is naturally of great 
interest to us all. It is a very important 
step, and I am sure that any community 
in the United States would feel honored 
to have a site in its area selected for this 
purpose. I am most happy to propose 
that the State of California be given this 
honor. 

Recently I obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Defense a list of the major fac- 
tors to be considered by the Site Selec- 
tion Commission in determining the lo- 
cation to be recommended for the Acad- 
emy. This list of factors has served to 
strengthen my belief that possibly no 
other area in the country is more suit- 
able for the purposes of this Academy 
than is California. There are the fac- 
tors: 


1. Acreage: The Academy will require 
facilities for a 4-year academic and flying 
training program. In addition to class- 
rooms, library, laboratories, dormitories, etc., 
provision must be made for a modern flying 
field, rifle and machinegun ranges, maneuver 
areas, athletic flelds, and for possible future 
expansion. It is estimated that 15,000 acres 
will be required. 

2. Topography: The Air Academy will be- 
come a national monument as are West Point 
and Annapolis. In selecting the permanent 
location, consideration will be given to the 
natural beauty of the site and of the sur- 
rounding country as well as to the avail- 
ability of level ground suitable for a modern 
fiying field. 

3. Community aspects: Consideration will 
be given to the character and variety of 
educational institutions, religious, cultural, 
and recreational facilities, readily accessible 
to the site. Consideration will be given also 
to accommodations for parents and friends 
of cadets visiting the Academy. 

4. Climate: A four-seasonal climate with- 
out extremes of heat or cold is desirable. 
Other climatic consideration are: Precipi- 
tation; depth and duration of snow cover; 
temperature; humidity; fog, wind, and dust 
conditions. 

5. Water supply: An adequate and de- 
pendable water supply is essential. It is 
estimated that 3 million gallons per day will 
be required. 

6. Utilities: Electric power and natural 
gas or other fuel will be required. Consid- 
eration will be given to the location of 
existing power and pipelines with respect 
to the site. 

7. Transportation: Cadets and visitors will 
come from all parts of the country. Consid- 
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eration will be given to the convenience of 
the site with respect to railway, airline, and 
highway systems. 

8. Cost: Factors to be considered are the 
cost of the land and necessary easements, 
preparation of the site, removal or reloca- 
tion of existing installations, access roads, 
railroad spurs, the construction index for 
the particular location, etc. 

9. Flying training: Flying training, both 
airplane observer and airplane pilot, will be 
included in the courses of instruction. 
Under this factor consideration will be given 
to the extent to which other air traffic 
might interfere with this training. 


It is readily apparent that no place in 
the world combines these particular fac- 
tors as well as does California. Our 
great State fulfills every single require- 
ment. California has long been famous 
for its climate and topography. Our 
metropolitan areas are surrounded by 
suitable acreage and can supply the nec- 
essary extensions of transportation fa- 
cilities and utilities at a minimum cost. 
Most of all, our educational, religious, 
cultural, and recreational facilities pro- 
vide the best possible atmosphere for the 
building of character. 

Two particular factors make it espe- 
cially appropriate that the Air Academy 
should be located in California. We are 
education-conscious and air-minded. 
Nearly 200,000 students are enrolled in 
our institutions of higher learning—the 
second highest total for a single State— 
and within our State is manufactured 
approximately 40 percent of all United 
States aircraft products. These are fac- 
tors indicative of the youth and vigor of 
our State. They demonstrate a progres- 
sive, pioneer spirit suited to the air age. 

The pioneer spirit of California is the 
spirit that should guide United States 
air policy, the importance of which can 
hardly be overstated. Western Europe 
is free today largely because the United 
States possessed the atomic bomb and 
the means of delivering it at the close 
of World War II. The Red army of 
the Soviet Union thus far has been 
denied the prize of Western Europe by 
our ability to strike the Soviet homeland 
with long-range strategic bombers, 
This fact should be recognized at every 
step we take to build up and maintain 
a program of military security. 

During the past year I have taken 
every opportunity to oppose the defense 
officials’ efforts to cut back our military 
airpower, and recently it has become 
evident that those same officials have 
finally seen the error of their past judg- 
ment. Last spring they ignored the 
heroic but vain plea of Gen. Hoyt Van- 
denberg, who devoted his energies to 
the struggle for adequate airpower al- 
most to his death. Last spring they 
overruled this distinguished airman and 
cut back the Air Force budget by $5 bil- 
lion. This year, after examining our 
defense requirements, these same of- 
ficials have revised upward their esti- 
mates of our military airpower needs. 
They have come to understand what 
General Vandenberg and the rest of us 
who have been advocating increased air- 
power have known all along—that ade- 
quate airpower is indispensable to our 
national security. 
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The time and money lost and the dis- 
ruption suffered by our aircraft industry 
are tragic reminders of last year’s 
blunder; but the important thing is that 
we look to the future and by concerted 
action attempt to make up for those 
mistakes. While the so-called New 
Look emphasis on airpower is not at all 
new, I am encouraged that the Pentagon 
officials have finally taken a look at this 
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Nation’s airpower requirements. I am 
encouraged that they now see the im- 
portance which airpower plays in the 
world today. Iam hopeful that this Na- 
tion will never again permit a reckless 
and ill-considered cutback of its greatest 
source of strength against Communist 
aggression. 

The establishment of the Air Force 
Academy is a most significant step in 
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building up and maintaining an Air 
Force second to none. I hope that Cali- 
fornia—which is the logical home for 
the Academy—will be chosen to furnish 
the location for this worthy institution. 
I am confident that the Site Selection 
Commission will find no other State 
whose resources and characteristics pro- 
vide so adequately for all of the foresee- 
able needs of the Academy. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 30, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, closer to us than hands 
or feet: In this quiet moment make our 
hearts and minds sensitive to Thy pres- 
ence. Refresh our faith that the ten- 
sions of these days may not break our 
spirits. Gird us with the confidence 
that Thy truth is marching on, even in 
the perplexities of these anxious times, 

We thank Thee for every word of truth 
which is being spoken throughout the 
wide world and for all the right which 
the human conscience has perceived and 
woven into the social fabric. In the 
fearful conflict now raging between 
truth and falsehood, remind us that be- 
yond the appraisals of man there falls 
upon our lives the searching light of 
Thy judgment. Make us ministers of 
that love which will not halt its growing 
sway until our stricken humanity is 
healed and redeemed, as all nations and 
kindreds and tongues and peoples are 
joined at last into one great fraternity 
under the banner of freedom and justice. 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 29, 1954, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 30, 1954, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 


S. 54. An act for the relief of Juan Ezcurra 
and Francisco Ezcurra; 

S. 316. An act for the relief of Vera Lazaros 
and Cristo Lazaros; 

S. 551. An act for the relief of Mamertas 
Cvirka and Mrs. Petronele Cvirka; 

S. 850. An act for the relief of Alice Power 
and Ruby Power; 

S. 931. An act for the relief of Vilhjalmur 
Thorlaksson Bjarnar; 

S. 1038. An act for the relief of Silva 
Galjevscek; 

S. 1137. An act for the relief of Utako 
Kanitz; 


S. 1440. An act for the relief of Paolo 
Danesi; 

S. 1652. An act for the relief of Robert A. 
Tyrrell; and 

S. 2073. An act for the relief of Esther 
Wagner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5337) to 
provide for the establishment of a United 
States Air Force Academy, and for other 


purposes, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5337) to provide for 
the establishment of a United States Air 
Force Academy, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following a 
quorum call and a brief executive ses- 
sion there may be the customary morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business, under the usual 2-minute limi- 
tation on speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Por- 
TER in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business to act on 
nominations beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 


business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the calendar under the heading “New 
Reports.” 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John A. Danaher, of Connecticut, to 
be United States circuit judge for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James Lewis McCarrey, Jr., of Alaska, 
to be United States district judge for 
division No. 3, district of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Theodore F. Stevens to be United 
States attorney for division No, 4, dis- 
trict of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald E. Kelley to be United States 
attorney for the district of Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of W. Wilson White to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of N. Welch Morrisette, Jr., to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district 
of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Duncan Wilmer Daugherty to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Archie M. Meyer to be United States 
marshal for the district of Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William Raab to be United States 
marshal for the district of Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles Peyton McKnight, Jr., to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Texas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Hobart Kelliston McDowell to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Emmett Mitchell Smith to be United 
States marshal for the southern district 
of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the nom- 
inations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONES FARM 
TENANT ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, so as to provide for a vari- 
able interest rate, second mortgage security 
for loans under title I, insurance of mort- 
gages not exceeding the reasonable value of 
the farm, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


G. F. ALLEN 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of G. F. Allen, de- 
ceased former Chief Disbursing Officer, Treas- 
ury Department, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF GIRL SCOUTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the President and National 
Executive Director, Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, New York, N. Y., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
organization, for the year ending September 
30, 1953 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 1 
“Joint resolution relative to increasing the 
pay of the armed services 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the Legislature of the State of California 
that the pay of the officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the armed services of the United 
States of America is far behind the present 
cost of living and has lagged behind the pay 
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of other groups of Government employees; 
and 
“Whereas a significant portion of the pop- 
ulation of the Nation and of this State is 
service connected and great hardship is being 
caused to the individuals concerned and their 
families and to the communities in which 
they reside by the existing pay status; and 
“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California has been informed that legisla- 
tion has been introduced in Congress, in the 
form of H. R. 1437, to adjust the pay of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and that 
an increase has been recommended by the 
Department of Defense: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress and the President of the United 
States are hereby urged and memorialized to 
enact legislation which will eliminate the 
great inequities in the pay and benefits pro- 
vided for the personnel of the armed services 
of the United States of America, which in- 
equities directly affect the morale and effi- 
ciency of the armed services and place great 
hardship upon a large number of families 
throughout the Nation; and that special 
attention be given to legislation increasing 
the pay of the armed services and protecting 
such other and further benefits as are ex- 
tended to such persons; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be and he is hereby directed to trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, to the President of 
the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 


Finance: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 2 


Joint resolution relative to using money 
collected by Federal gasoline, diesel fuel, 
and lubricating oil taxes upon Federal-aid 
primary highway systems 
“Whereas the Federal Government imposes 

a 6-cent a gallon tax on lubricating oil, and 

a tax on gasoline and diesel fuel sold by the 

producer or importer thereof, which at the 

present amounts to 2 cents a gallon and 
effective April 1, 1954, will amount to 1½ 
cents a gallon; and 

“Whereas the ultimate burden of paying 
such taxes is on those who operate motor 
vehicles over the Nation's highways and who 
use lubricating oil to lubricate machinery; 
and 

“Whereas it is only just and equitable 
that the revenue derived from such taxes be 
used primarily for the benefit of those who 
make them possible: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Legislature of the State of California respect- 

fully memorializes the Congress of the 

United States to amend the Federal gasoline, 

diesel fuel, and lubricating oil tax acts so 

that all revenues collected thereunder shall 
be used solely for the construction, improve- 
ment, repair, and maintenance of Federal- 
aid highway systems throughout the United 

States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 

sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 

resolution to the President of the United 

States, the President of the Senate, the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 

to each Senator and Representative from 

California in the Congress of the United 

States.” 


A resolution adopted by the board of su- 
pervisors of Los Angeles County, Calif., fa- 
voring the confirmation of the nomination 
of Charles Sparks Thomas to be Secretary 
of the Navy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
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WIDENING OF NAVAL DRYDOCK, 
BOSTON, MASS.—RESOLUTION OF 
BOSTON CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the city council of Boston, Mass., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for the widening of 
the naval drydock at South Boston, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the South Boston naval drydock 
is not sufficiently wide enough to accommo- 
date the aircraft carriers of the Forrestal 
class; and 

Whereas a major naval drydock in the port 
of Boston is invaluable for the support of 
naval forces in the North Atlantic: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and hereby is, memoralized to 
provide funds sufficient to accomplish the 
widening of the naval drydock in South 
Boston to a width sufficient to accommodate 
U. S. S. Forrestal when that ship is built. 

In city council March 22, 1954, adopted. 

Attest: 

W. J. MALLOY, 
City Clerk, 


TARIFFS ON FOREIGN-MADE TEX- 
TILE PRODUCTS — RESOLUTION 
OF CITY COUNCIL, LOWELL, MASS, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the City Council of Lowell, Mass., relat- 
ing to tariffs on foreign-made textile 
products. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL 


During the last 35 years, I have observed 
the effect on the city’s prosperity caused by 
the loss of employment in our great textile 
mills. This industry was responsible for the 
rapid early growth of the city which at- 
tracted worldwide attention. This industry 
has been the backbone of our economy and 
has afforded the principal source of employ- 
ment. for thousands of our residents. 

I fully realize and subscribe to the impor- 
tance of diversified industries but I am also 
mindful that we must provide every possible 
safeguard to retain our textile operations 
and to encourage them to expand here 
rather than elsewhere. 

Our economy will deteriorate if present 
industries move out faster than we can at- 
tract new ones to replace them. 

There is much talk that further cuts are 
contemplated in tariffs on foreign-made 
textile products. Such an action will be 
disastrous to the New England textile cen- 
ters and should be strongly resisted by con- 
gressional representatives from this area, 
The importation of boatloads of textile goods 
means the loss of Lowell jobs. 

Therefore, I move that the city council 
adopt a resolution urging an increase in 
such tariffs and opposition to any further 
cuts. 

Further, that the city council request 
Governor Herter and the legislature to take 
similar action and forward it to the proper 
authorities in Washington, send copies to 
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each United States Senator and the several 
Congressmen from this State. 
Henry BEAUDRY. 


In council committee, March 16, 1954. 
Read and favorable report recommended. 
In city council, March 16, 1954. Commit- 
tee action accepted and confirmed; motion 
passed. 
WILLIAM H. SULLIVAN, 
Clerk. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES — RESOLU- 
TION AND EDITORIAL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I present for appropriate reference a 
resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Boston, Mass., favoring increased 
compensation for postal employees. At- 
tached to the resolution is an editorial 
from the Boston Post dealing with the 
same subject. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution and editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the uniformed carriers of the 
United States postal service, as well as the 
postal clerks and the mail handlers, have 
not had their salaries increased to keep 
pace with the rising cost of living during 
the past decade; and 

Whereas, as the Boston Post so well 
pointed out in an editorial this morning, 
the postal carriers and the other post-office 
workers are underpaid, and as the editorial 
further points out, “their income is $791 a 
year behind the spendable income that they 
had in 1939. More than one-half of the 
postal carriers and clerks cannot live on their 
present salary”; and 

Whereas the editorial continues to point 
out “that the volume of mail has gone up 
about 33 percent in 5 years while the per- 
sonnel handling the mail has risen only 9 
percent”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council, 
in meeting assembled, memorialize Congress, 
particularly the House committee, to study 
the bill to provide postal workers with wage 
increases, the Boston City Council being in 
favor of such increases, and the early passage 
of the bill by the Congress. 

In city council March 22, 1954, adopted, 

Attest: 

W. J. MALLOY, 
City Clerk. 


[From the Boston Post] 
UNDERPAID POSTAL WORKERS 


- Did you ever meet your letter carrier when 
he was off duty and out of uniform and 
wonder why he seemed tired, shabby, and 
threadbare? Wonder no longer. He and the 
other post-office workers are underpaid. 

Their income is $791 a year behind the 
spendable income they had in 1939. More 
than half of the letter carriers and postal 
clerks cannot live on their present salaries. 
Almost half of them have to take extra jobs 
in addition to their postal work. Over a 
third of them try to make ends meet with 
the wages brought in by a wife who works. 

The volume of mail has gone up about 33 
percent in 5 years, but the personnel han- 
dling the mail has risen only 9 percent. In 
short they are doing more work for the same 
old deficient wages. 

A House committee is now studying a bill 
to provide them with a wage increase. They 
will see all these statistics and hear all the 
arguments. But the citizens of the land, 
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who see their letter carrier every day, plod- 
ding his route, know the story better than 
anyone, 


LIBERALIZED SOCIAL-SECURITY 
PROGRAM—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
James River, N. Dak., Aerie No. 2337, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to liberalize the 
social-security program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES RESOLUTION Fa- 
VORING LIBERALIZED SOCIAL SECURITY 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles was 
a leader in the campaign for enactment of 
the Social Security Act and the earlier cam- 
paigns for the passage of State old-age pen- 
sion laws; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, by 
unanimous vote of delegates in national 
convention assembled, has urged the liber- 
alization of the Social Security Act so as to 
extend coverage to all workers and to ex- 
pand the program to protect wage earners 
against all major hazards of life and to ad- 
just payments to meet increased living costs; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his recent message 
to Congress, has urged that the Social Secu- 
rity Act be liberalized to provide that— 

1. The minimum benefit for retired per- 
sons be increased from $25 to $30 per month, 
the maximum from $85 to $108.50; 

2. Ten million additional persons be in- 
cluded in the security system; 

3. The first $1,000 of annual earnings by 
retired persons be exempted from the reg- 
ulations of the Social Security Act; 

4. The earnings base for participants in 
the plan be raised from $3,600 to $4,200; 

5. The 4 years of lowest income for such 
beneficiary be discarded in computing bene- 
fits; and 

Whereas friends of social security, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, have endorsed the 
President's suggestions as a long step for- 
ward in providing adequate old-age security 
for all Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our aerie endorse the Presi- 
dent's proposals for improving the Social Se- 
curity Act, and respectfully urge the Con- 
gressman from our district, and the United 
States Senators from our State to enact such 
recommendations into the law. 

Adopted this 11th day of February 1954. 

JAMES River AERIE, No. 2337, 
A. G. Falk, Worthy President. 

Attest: 

LESLIE V. JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 


FUTURE OF RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION—RESOLU- 
TION OF FARMERS’ UNION, LOCAL 
284, WIGGINS, COLO. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I present for appropriate ref- 
erence and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by Farmers Union, Local 284, 
Wiggins, Colo., with respect to the future 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, with emphasis on permitting the 
REA program to grow as needed, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas the membership of Farmers’ 
Union, Local No. 284, is composed of farmers 
and ranchers deriving their electric power 
solely from the Morgan County Rural Electric 
Association, which not only furnishes power 
to the rural farmstead, but also power to ap- 
proximately 300 irrigation wells upon which 
the community is dependent for water for 
irrigation purposes, which is the backbone 
of the economy of the community; and 

Whereas, without the assistance of REA 
loans and the past public power policy mak- 
ing cheap power available to the REA co- 
operatives, it is highly unlikely that this 
area and most other rural areas of Colorado 
and many other States would be electrified 
today; and 

Whereas, through new-found uses and 
making the farm of today more efficient, the 
farmers are doubling their use of power 
every 4 years, which means that REA coop- 
eratives will need new sources of cheap power 
in the near future to supply their customers; 
and 

Whereas events which have transpired dur- 
ing the year 1953 have brought Federal power 
programs to a near standstill by (1) curtail- 
ing of REA loans for additional facilities to 
make more firm power available, (2) no new 
Federal power projects being recommended 
or started, (3) the threatened giveaway of 
key dam sites of public property, (4) the 
threatened violation of the Federal prefer- 
ence clause by long-term contracts with pri- 
vate utilities without withdrawal provisions 
to protect preference customers, all of which 
point the way in the near future to the pos- 
sibility that REA cooperatives may be made 
dependent upon local private power com- 
panies for their increased power needs: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Local No. 284, Farmers’ Union, 
in a regular meeting held March 3, 1954, in 
the town and community of Wiggins, Colo., 
That— 

1. The appropriation made for REA loans 
should be large enough to provide full and 
unrestricted development of rural electrifica- 
tion and that pressure be brought to bear to 
assure that all reasonable applications for 
REA loans be processed with diligence and 
expediency, 

2. Appropriations for new Federal multi- 
purpose dams should be forthcoming and 
long-range plans developed to meet the fu- 
ture public power needs, as well as the irri- 
gation and flood-control features that are 
provided in such dams, 

3. Key dam sites on public property 
be developed by the Federal Government, 
rather than private utility companies, which 
in most cases have insufficient funds to de- 
velop the sites for maximum power, efficiency, 
and other benefits. 

4. The Congress of the United States 
be ever watchful that the public power pref- 
erence clause not be abused by the making 
of long-term contracts to private utility com- 
panies without the possibility of the power 
being withdrawn to meet the needs of the 
REA cooperatives as they arise. 

ELBERT MURPHY, President, 
Lovis HESSLER, Jr., 
Vice President. 
ROBERT BAER, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
RayMonp RoakkK, Director. 
Downatp O. RICHARDSON, 
Director, Legislative Chairman. 
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REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
without amendment: 

H. R. 998. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent to the 
State of Idaho for certain land (Rept. No. 
1135) ; 

A 1529. A bill to facilitate the develop- 
ment of building materials in Alaska through 
the removal of volcanic ash from portions 
of Katmai National Monument, Alaska, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1136); 

H. R. 1568. A bill to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323; title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.) (Rept. No. 1137); 

H. R. 3306. A bill to provide for the relief 
of certain reclamation homestead entrymen 
(Rept. No. 1138); 

H. R. 4024. A bill to change the name of 
-the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park” (Rept. No. 
1139); 

H.R. 4984. A bill to remove certain limita- 
tions upon the sale or conveyance of land 
heretofore conveyed to the city of Miles City, 
Mont., by the United States (Rept. No. 1140); 

H. R. 5529. A bill to preserve within Manas- 
sas National Battlefield Park, Va., the most 
important historic properties relating to 
the battles of Manassas, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1141); and 

H. R. 6251. A bill to authorize the abolish- 
ment of the Shoshone Cavern National Monu- 
ment and the transfer of the land therein 
to the city of Cody, Wyo., for public recrea- 
tional use, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1142). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment: 

S. 2874. A bill to provide that title to cer- 
tain school lands shall vest in the States un- 
der the act of January 25, 1927, notwith- 
standing any Federal leases which may be 
outstanding on such lands at the time they 
are surveyed (Rept. No. 1143); and 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution requiring the 
preparation of an estimate of the cost of 
reconstructing Ford’s Theater in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Rept. No. 1144). 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 224), which was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is authorized, 
from May 1, 1954, through January 31, 1955, 
to employ one additional clerical assistant 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at a rate of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with the 
provisions of section 202 (e) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
and Public Law 4, 80th Congress, approved 
February 19, 1947, as amended. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 3206. A bill to amend section 14 (b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. AIKEN (by request): 

S. 3207. A bill to amend section 8a (4) of 
the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

* By Mr. AIKEN (for himself, Mr. An- 

DERSON, and Mr. Ives): 

S. 3208. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price supports 
for dairy products; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Arken when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 3209. A bill to extend the period of elec- 
tion under the Uniformed Service Contin- 
gency Option Act of 1953 for certain members 
of the uniformed services; 

S. 3210. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to dispose of certain uncom- 
pleted naval vessels, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3211. A bill to amend section 201 (e) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for advance payments 
of certain pay and allowances of members 
of the uniformed services, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SaLTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 3212. A bill to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3213. A bill relating to the merger of the 
Columbus University of Washington, District 
of Columbia, into the Catholic University of 
America, pursuant to an agreement of the 
trustees of said universities; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3214. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Marie 

Monchen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DWORSHAK (for himself and 
Mr. WELKER): 

S. 3215. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to take the nec- 
essary action to confirm to the State of Idaho 
full and clear title to certain lands previously 
selected by such State in lieu of school land 
grants made by the Idaho Admission Act; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3216. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Aloysius Madden; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 3217. A bill providing for the withhold- 
ing of veterans’ benefits from persons who re- 
fuse to file a loyalty oath; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3218. A bill for the relief of Maria Elena 
Venegas and Sarah Lucia Venegas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland (for him- 
self and Mr. SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 3219. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to facilitate private financing of 
new ship construction, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3220. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to author- 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Board to suspend 
certificates of air carriers under certain addi- 
tional conditions; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. DUFF: 
S. 3221. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 
Otto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE: 
S. 3222. A bill to authorize except in time 


of war private transactions involving the sale, 


acquisition, or holding of gold for industrial, 
professional, and artistic uses; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. EASTLAND, 
and Mr. HILL): 

S. 3223. A bill to regulate commerce among 
the several States, with and among the Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States, 
and with foreign countries; to protect the 
welfare of consumers of tung oil and of those 
engaged in the domestic tung nut and tung 
oil-producing industry, to promote the ex- 
port trade of the United States; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949 WITH RESPECT TO 
PRICE SUPPORTS FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], and myself, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill providing 
certain amendments to the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price supports 
for dairy products. 

This bill would change the present 
price support program for dairy prod- 
ucts in five important aspects: 

First. It requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support the price of whole 
rylk and butterfat, respectively, at such 
level not in excess of 90 percent nor less 
than 75 percent of the parity price which 
level shall be comparable to the level of 
support given to feed grains which the 
dairyman has to buy. 

Second. It removes the restriction 
for supporting dairy products only 
through the purchase of such products 
as butter, cheese, and powdered milk 
and permits support of whole milk and 
butterfat not only through loans on or 
purchases of manufactured products, 
seed by the purchase of whole milk as 
well. 

Third. It provides that the Secretary 
may require assurances from the manu- 
facturer of dairy products that the pro- 
ducers of milk and butterfat are receiv- 
ing the full support price. This provi- 
sion is included in the bill because of 
complaints that in some instances plant 
operators have received the full amount 
of the support price from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and have 
failed to return that amount to the 
producer. 

Fourth. The Secretary is authorized 
to make surplus milk or the products of 
milk and butterfat available to low- 
income groups at reduced prices until 
July 1, 1956. 

Fifth. The Secretary may require as an 
eligibility for price support compliance 
by producers with such limitations on 
production and marketing as he deter- 
mines necessary to keep supplies in bal- 
ance with demand. 

The sponsors of this bill believe that 
its approval would result in broadening 
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the market for dairy products, in main- 
taining producer income at a high level, 
and eventually result in making possible 
the use of land diverted from production 
of other crops to an expanded dairy 
industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3208) to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949 with respect to price supports for 
dairy products, introduced by Mr. AIKEN 
(for himself, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. 
Ives), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 is amended (1) 
by striking out “milk, butterfat, and the 
products of milk and butterfat” from that 
portion thereof preceding subsection (a), and 
inserting in lieu thereof “milk, and butter- 
fat“; and (2) by amending subsection (c) 
to read as follows: 

“(c) The price of whole milk and butter- 
fat, respectively, shall be supported through 
loans, purchases, or other operations at such 
level not in excess of 90 percent nor less 
than 75 percent of the parity price therefor 
as the Secretary determines appropriate after 
taking into consideration the levels at which 
price support is provided for feed grains. If 
such price support is made available through 
loans on, or purchases of, products of milk or 
butterfat, the Secretary may require satis- 
factory assurances through certification or 
otherwise that producers are receiving the 
full support price for the milk and butterfat. 
In carrying out operations under this sub- 
section and in disposing of any commodities 
acquired as a result of such operations, the 
Secretary may provide for the distribution 
of milk or the products of milk or butterfat 
to low-income groups at reduced prices until 
July 1, 1956. Compliance by producers with 
such limitations on production and market- 
ing as the Secretary determines necessary 
to keep supplies in line with demand shall 
be required as a condition of eligibility for 
price support.” 


PROPOSED ARMED SERVICES 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference three bills recommended by the 
Department of Defense. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the accompanying 
letters of transmittal, explaining the pur- 
poses of the bills, be printed in the Rec- 
orb, immediately following the listing of 
the bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Por- 
TER in the chair). The bills will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the letters will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills introduced by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL (by request) were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3209. A bill to extend the period of elec- 
tion under the Uniformed Services Contin- 


gency Option Act of 1953 for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 
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The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3209 is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, March 22, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed 
a draft of proposed legislation “To extend 
the period of election under the Uniformed 
Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 for 
certain members of the uniformed services.” 
This proposal is part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954. The 
responsibility for representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this legislation has been 
delegated to this Department by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to extend the time during which active 
members of the uniformed services who had 
completed 18 years’ service on the effective 
date of the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act of 1953 may make an election 
under that act. Section 3 (a) of the Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option Act 
presently provides that such members must 
make the election within 180 days after the 
effective date of the act, that is, by April 
30, 1954. The proposed legislation would 
extend this period of election to November 
1, 1954. 

The Uniformed Services Contingency Op- 
tion Act provides that members of the uni- 
formed services may elect to take a reduced 
amount of any retired pay awarded them as 
a result of their service in a uniformed sery- 
ice in order to provide an annuity for their 
survivors. Under section 3 (a) of that act 
active members who had on the effective 
date of the act, November 1, 1953, completed 
18 years of service which is creditable in 
the computation of their active duty pay, 
who desire to participate in the plan, must 
make their election within 180 days after 
the effective date of the act, that is, by April 
30, 1954. 

While the Uniformed Services Contingency 
Option Act was enacted an August 8, 1953, 
the implementing regulations were not ap- 
proved until December 21, 1953. Informa- 
tion, however, concerning the options avail- 
able under the act and their estimated costs 
were furnished the military services as soon 
as possible after the act was enacted. Never- 
theless, many ships and distant stations 
have only recently received this information. 
Because the options under the act present 
a system of survivors’ benefits which is en- 
tirely new to the military services and as the 
election which must be made is for all prac- 
tical purposes irrevocable, there are many 
factors which must be considered by the 
individual member before a decision can be 
made. If the time in which the members 
who have completed the 18 years’ service 
is not extended the benefits of the act will 
be lost to a great many of them because of 
insufficient time to study and understand 
these benefits. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

The enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion would cause no apparent increase in 
budgetary requirements. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this proposal to the Congress. 
The Department of the Navy, on behalf of 
the Department of Defense, recommends that 
the proposal be enacted by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


S. 3210. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 


the Navy to dispose of certain uncompleted 
naval vessels, and for other purposes. 
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The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3210 is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, March 22, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation, To author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of 
certain uncompleted naval vessels, and for 
other purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954. The 
responsibility for representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this legislation has been 
delegated to this Department by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of the uncompleted vessels Castle 
(DD-720) and Woodrow R. Thompson (DD- 
721) by scrapping, and to ratify the prior 
action of the Department of the Navy in 
scrapping the uncompleted vessels Hoel 
(DD-768) and Abner Read (DD-769). 

The Second Supplemental Surplus Appro- 
priation Rescission Act, 1946, (60 Stat. 227) 
contains a provision which requires the De- 
partment of the Navy to complete all com- 
batant vessels under construction on March 
1, 1946, whose percentage of completion ex- 
ceeded 20 percent on that date. The fol- 
lowing 16 combatant ships comprise those 
ships which were more than 20 percent com- 
plete on March 1, 1946, but which are, with 
the exception of the Hawaii not presently 
scheduled for completion: 

Kentucky (BB-66), Hawaii (CB-3), Castle 
(DD-720), Woodrow R. Thompson (DD-721), 
Lansdale (DD-766), Seymour D. Owens (DD- 
767), Hoel (DD—768), Abner Read (DD-769), 
Seaman (DD-791), Wagner (DE-539), Van- 
diver (DE-540), Lancetfish (SS-296), Turbot 
(SS-427), Ulua (SS-428), Unicorn (SS-436), 
Walrus (88-437). 

The act of June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 492, c. 
521), authorized the President, in his dis- 
cretion, to suspend construction of all of the 
foregoing vessels except the Lancetjfish (88 
296), the Turbot (88-427), and the Ulua 
(SS-428). Employment of the Ulua as a tar- 
get for explosive tests was authorized by 
the act of October 12, 1951 (ch. 498, 65 Stat. 
420). i 

The Castle (DD-720) and the Woodrow R. 
Thompson (DD-721), both uncompleted de- 
stroyers, are presently located at the Naval 
Industrial Reserve Shipyard, Port Newark, 
N. J. The condition of these two ships 
is poor. In their present condition, they 
cannot be launched and towed to another 
yard for completion. The Port Newark yard 
would, therefore, have to be activated before 
any productive work could be accomplished 
on these two destroyers. Barring total mo- 
bilization, the cost of activating the yard 
is out of all proportion to the potential 
value of these ships. 

The Hoel (DD-768) and the Abner Read 
(DD-769) were scrapped on the building 
ways after enactment of the Second Supple- 
mental Surplus Appropriation Rescission 
Act, 1946, but before enactment of the act 
of June 19, 1948, which authorized the sus- 
pension of construction of these two vessels. 
There was no statutory authority for scrap- 
ping these vessels and the Department of 
the Navy is now in the anomalous position 
of having scrapped two vessels which it was 
required by one statute to complete and by 
a subsequent statute to maintain in a sus- 
pended status. 

The Lancetfish and Turbot were more than 
20 percent complete on March 1, 1946. Sub- 
sequent to that date the Department of the 
Navy conducted a study to determine the 
cost of completing the 2 submarines as 
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compared to the cost of modernizing 2 sub- 
marines that had already been assigned to 
the Reserve Fleet. It was determined by 
the above study that the modernization of 
two Reserve Fleet submarines would be con- 
siderably less expensive than completing the 
Lancetfish and Turbot. Therefore, in lieu of 
completing the Lancetfish and Turbot, two 
submarines from the Reserve Fleet were 
modernized and commissioned. The Lancet- 
fish was preserved and placed in the Reserve 
Fleet at New London, Conn. The Turbot 
was assigned to the United States Naval En- 
gineering Experiment Station at Annapolis 
where it is used for test purposes. Section 
3, if enacted, would in effect be a ratification 
of the Department of the Navy’s action in 
discontinuing the construction of the two 
submarines. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the submission of this 
proposal for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. The Department of the Navy, on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, recom- 
mends that the proposal be enacted by the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. FOGLER, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


S. 3211. A bill to amend section 201 (e) of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for advance payments of 
certain pay and allowances of members of 
the uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
3211 is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1954. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation to amend 
section 201 (e) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide for ad- 
vance payments for certain pay and allow- 
ances of members of the uniformed services, 
and for other purposes. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1954 and 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Department of the Army rec- 
ommends that it be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

This proposed legislation would provide 
that members of the uniformed services may, 
incident to release from active duty or train- 
ing duty, be paid in advance, without regard 
to the actual performance of travel, pay, and 
allowances to which they are otherwise en- 
titled for the period required to travel from 
their last duty station to home. 

A similar provision of law was first en- 
acted by the act of March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 
1508), and was carried forward to section 3 
of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 
360), which was repealed by the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. However, the Career 
Compensation Act omitted such provision 
for advance payments. Section 98 of the 
National Defense Act (act of June 3, 1916, 
39 Stat. 207), now authorizes payment in ad- 
vance to members of the National Guard par- 
ticipating in encampments, maneuvers, or 
other exercises. 

Payment of advance pay under this pro- 
posed legislation could be accomplished by 
one voucher at the time the member leaves 
the post of duty incident to release from 
active duty or training duty without the 
necessity of followup procedures or addi- 
tional payments and without regard to 
whether or not the member, so far as pay 
and allowances are concerned, actually trav- 
eled to his home. This procedure would 
obviate the additional workload on personnel 
Officers in preparing vouchers and also on 
disbursing officers in computing and paying 
such vouchers for 2 or 3 days’ pay, and in 
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many instances, only 1 day’s pay, when such 
a member is required to wait until he has 
performed the travel to his home. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


Authority similar to that sought in this 
legislation was granted to members of the 
National Guard participating in encamp- 
ments, maneuvers, and other exercises, by 
section 98 of the National Defense Act (act 
of June 3, 1916, 39 Stat. 207). 


COST AND BUDGET DATA 


Enactment of this legislation will result in 
a saving to the Government through the re- 
duction of the administrative workload, the 
monetary value of which cannot be esti- 
mated. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 
A bill to amend section 201 (e) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
provide for advance payments of certain 
pay and allowances of members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, is further 
amended by amending the first proviso of 
subsection 201 (e) to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That, in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the President, in the case of 
members of the uniformed services called or 
ordered to extended active duty in excess of 
30 days, active duty shall include the time 
required to perform travel from home to 
first duty station and from last duty station 
to home by the mode of transportation”; and 
by adding at the end of subsection 201 (e) 
the following provision: “Any pay and allow- 
ances authorized by this act which will law- 
fully accrue to members for their return home 
incident to release from active duty or train- 
ing duty may be paid to such members prior 
to their departure from their last duty sta- 
tion incident to such release, without regard 
to the actual performance of such travel.” 


WITHHOLDING OF VETERANS’ BEN- 
EFITS FOR REFUSAL TO FILE 
LOYALTY OATH 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to withhold the payment of veterans’ 
benefits from those who refuse to file a 
loyalty oath. 

Recent testimony before the Armed 
Services Committee has indicated that 
persons who are given general or unde- 
sirable discharges for loyalty reasons are 
not thereby denied the benefits which 
have been approved for veterans. 

The laws and regulations relating to 
veterans’ benefits are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Armed 
Services, except insofar as benefits ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense 
are concerned. 

However, views expressed before the 
committee during hearings on a bill to 
amend the Doctor Draft Act strongly in- 
dicate the need for tightening present 
laws so as to make sure that we are in 
effect not paying pensions to Commu- 
nists. 


It is my feeling that the most orderly 
way to get at the problem is through the 
process of committee consideration on a 
specific legislative proposal. 

The bill may need betterment, it may 
need changes, but at least it is an effort to 
deal with this problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
8 received and appropriately re- 

erred. 
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The bill (S. 3217) providing for the 
withholding of veterans’ benefits from 
persons who refuse to file a loyalty oath, 
introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT, 1936, RELATING TO 
PRIVATE FINANCING OF NEW- 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend certain provisions 
of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and 
for other purposes. 

I have prepared some remarks in ex- 
planation of the bill. In order not to 
take up the time of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the re- 
marks will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3219) to amend certain 
provisions of title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to facili- 
tate private financing of new-ship con- 
struction, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Butter of Maryland (for 
himself and Mr. SALTONSTALL), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The remarks referred to are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


Last year the Congress enacted Public Law 
288, the aim and purpose of which was to 
bring about private financing of new mer- 
chant ships. Behind the passage of this 
legislation was a recognition by the Congress 
of two clear facts, 

One was that the Nation is in dire need 
of new ships of modern design that could 
serve military needs in the event of war or 
national emergency of any kind. 

Secondly, the Government had served no- 
tice on the shipowners, through its admin- 
istrative officers in the field of maritime 
affairs, that it wished to be relieved of the 
responsibility of supplying funds for new 
private ship construction. 

Even though such Government financing 
was a self-liquidating obligation, for which 
the Government received 314 percent inter- 
est and with regard to which the Govern- 
ment had never suffered any significant 
losses, the administrative departments felt 
that such funds were not a direct expense 
to the Government and therefore should not 
be included in the annual Federal budget. 

Unfortunately, Public Law 288 has proven 
totally inadequate. The inducements were 
not sufficient to attract the desired invest- 
ment funds. As the Maritime Administra- 
tor expressed it, in testimony before our 
subcommittee only last week, there was a 
lot of conversation about private financial 
support for ship construction, but no ac- 
tion. And action is needed, for our shipping 
fleet, already in sad shape from an age stand- 
point when that bill was passed, is a year 
older now, and just as far from any new 
construction program. 

So, in the true spirit of self-reliance, lead- 
ers of the shipping industry set to work 
with banking and investment officials to de- 
velop a financing program that would be 
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attractive enough to investors to induce them 
to join in financing of new merchant ships. 
And I honestly believe they have come up 
with something that may well prove ef- 
fective. 

It is my privilege and responsibility, as 
chairman of the Senate Water Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee, to be a spokesman for 
those within and without the shipping in- 
dustry who are seeking earnestly to save 
that important segment of our Nation's 
economy from the troubles that presently 
beset it. There is so much misunderstand- 
ing of these problems and of the thoroughly 
reasonable and perfectly legitimate ways in 
which remedies have been applied and fur- 
ther remedies sought, that I am very grati- 
fied to bring to the attention of the Senate 
today their new proposal that has this one 
great merit, among others. It would relieve 
the Federal Government of a great deal of 
the burden of financing new ship construc- 
tion and would look for those funds to pri- 
vate investors. 

Why all this hullabaloo about a matter 
that primarily concerns only the shipping 
industry, someone might want to ask at 
this point. What has the Government got 
to do about it? Doesn't the Government 
already aid the merchant marine, through 
construction and operating-differential sub- 
sidies? Isn't that enough? 

And answers to such questions might very 
Well be in order. In the first place, con- 
struction of new ships does not concern the 
shipping industry alone. Every single citi- 
zen of the United States has an interest in 
such new ships—just as he or she has an 
interest in all other phases of the national- 
defense program. According to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, an adequate number of 
cargo and passenger ships is an essential 
to the security plans of our country. And 
these ships, the Defense Department tells 
us, must be modern, must keep abreast of 
changing needs, just as the fighting ships 
of the Navy must be equipped with every 
new and improved weapon, must be equal to, 
or preferably superior to, the ships of any 
or all potential enemies. 

But the sad fact is that our commercial 
fleet, more than 80 percent of which was 
hurriedly war-built 10 to 12 years ago, is 
not modern, is not abreast of the rest of 
the world. We've got quantity, but not 
quality. Most of our merchant fleet would 
be sitting ducks for the new, fast sub- 
marines. They're too slow. 

With regard to Government’s part in the 
construction of needed new ships, the rea- 
sons therefor can be stated quickly. The 
need for replacing present United States 
shipping is so urgent, and the problem so 
staggering from a cost standpoint, that the 
shipping companies themselves could never 
begin to tackle it by themselves. The Gov- 
ernment’s interest in shipping could not be 
illustrated better than by the fact that 
nearly $3 billion of Federal funds went into 
merchant-ship construction during World 
War I, and the stupendous sum of $12 bil- 
lion was expended—in overnight haste—one 
might say, for the same purpose during 
World War II. In my opinion, better than 
50 percent of those astronomical sums could 
have been saved if we had had a planned 
program of merchant-ship construction and 
replacement for peacetime and wartime 
alike. 

The United States Government now owns 
more than 2,000 oceangoing vessels of all 
types. Under private ownership are more 
than 1,200 other vessels, presently engaged 
in foreign or domestic trade, or laid up for 
lack of cargoes. Anyone not conversant 
with conditions in the shipping field might 
well be excused for wondering why, with all 
these vessels on hand, we have to talk about 
building more. And the answer, according 
to the Departments of Defense and Com- 
merce, is that, mostly, they’re too old. 
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Ninety percent of them were built during 
the war, or before. And the war-built ones 
were semiobsolete when built. There was 
not time to design and build ships incorpo- 
rating the latest features. 

Twenty years is the usual economic life 
of a vessel. Thus, the vast majority of ships 
now active or in the reserve, are well on their 
way to obsolescence, and there has been no 
plan or program laid down for replacing 
them. They will all be obsolete in the pe- 
riod between 1962 and 1965. To depend 
upon them for any future emergency would 
truly be courting disaster. So the Govern- 
ment’s burden and responsibility on this 
score will be lessened comparably by any 
program which makes use of private rather 
than Federal moneys. 

In the past the Government has financed 
75 percent of the shipowner’s share of con- 
struction costs. Under that plan, the owner 
has been required to put up 25 percent of 
his cost, whereupon the Government would 
issue a 20-year mortgage for the remainder 
at 3% percent interest. As I previously 
stated, the 75 percent of shipping costs thus 
covered by the mortgage was not an expense 
to the Government. It was a self-liqui- 
dating obligation. And shipping's record 
has been an excellent one in the payment 
of these mortgages. There have been no 
defaults on United States flag vessels. 

From the foregoing, briefly as I have been 
able to touch on the various points, it seems 
to be evident that (a) there is a huge obso- 
lescence problem in our merchant fleet that 
grows more frightening each day and (b) 
replacement costs are tremendous. A re- 
port to the President from the Secretary of 
Commerce in November 1952 placed the cost 
of replacement for the privately owned mer- 
chant fleet well above $7 billion. 

The limited ship mortgage insurance pro- 
vided by title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was so cumbersome that it had 
never been used to any appreciable extent 
by banks, insurance companies, or other 
lending institutions. To illustrate this 
point, on July 20, 1953, only 3 insured mort- 
gages were outstanding, covering 3 fishing 
vessels in an amount of slightly over $370,000. 

Passage of Public Law 288 of the 83d Con- 
gress, amending certain provisions of title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, was, 
I think, a forward step in the direction of 
private financing, but unfortunately it did 
not go far enough. One of the features of 
this law was that the Secretary of Com- 
merce was authorized to insure against loss 
not to exceed 90 percent of the unpaid bal- 
ance of the principal of loans and advances 
of credit made to finance the construction, 
reconstruction or reconditioning of vessels, 
with respect to which he was authorized to 
provide mortgage insurance. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 288, 
the maritime industry has consulted with 
banks, insurance companies, and other lend- 
ing institutions in efforts to secure private 
financing under the provisions of this law. 
Experience has shown that the law did not 
accomplish its purpose. No private financing 
has been made available under it. Never- 
theless, the enactment of Public Law 288 
focused attention upon the desirability of 
further efforts to secure such financing. 

It is a credit to the foresightedness of 
the American ship operators that they have 
been diligent in seeking participation by 
private investors in this ship-construction 
program, They have been united in their 
efforts to seek a solution to the problem and 
to develop a program which would attract 
private investors. They have shown a full 
willingness to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in trying to eliminate or reduce the 
funds for this type of financing in the Gov- 
ernment's annual budget. 

Following months of meetings and a tre- 
mendous amount of work, American ship 
operators have, in consultation with repre- 
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sentatives of banks, insurance companies 
and investment bankers, finally developed a 
program whereby it looks to be possible to 
do this financing in the open market on a 
competitive basis. They have taken a broad 
view of the problem and geared their think- 
12 to the necessity for a practicable solu- 
ion. 

As a result of their deliberations and on 
the advice of the investing group, they have 
asked Senator SALTONSTALL and me to intro- 
duce legislation which will make possible 
such participation by the investing public. 
In their thinking and in their proposals, they 
have gone beyond the question of private 
financing and sought public financing. That 
this new approach is necessary, the failure 
of Public Law 288 makes abundantly clear. 

There will be some, we may be sure, who 
will object to this bill on various counts. 
The interest rate is too generous, one will 
say. But it is decidedly less than the 6 per- 
cent authorized in the 1936 act—and it must 
be borne in mind that the hazards in ship 
mortgaging are considerably more than, for 
instance, in real-estate mortgages. 

If I have any reservation about the pro- 
visions of the bill, it is with respect to the 
interest rate. Although I have given the 
matter a great deal of thought, I am not 
prepared to say at the moment whether the 
proposed interest rate is too high or too low— 
or just right. 

When the bill comes up in committee, 
the interest-rate provisions will be scruti- 
nized minutely. The bill must be such as 
will be attractive to investors, or we will 
simply have another inadequate public law 
like the one passed at the last session. 

We want the interest rate to be high 
enough to attract the desired financing 
funds, but we do not want it to impose an 
undue burden on shipowners, and we defi- 
nitely will not permit it to be a windfall 
for investors. 

Another may object that 100 percent Gov- 
ernment guaranty of ship mortgages is be- 
yond reasonable requirements. But this 100- 
percent guaranty applies only to the 75 
percent remaining to be financed after the 
ship purchaser makes his 25-percent down- 
payment. In addition, the Government not 
only has the right to take the vessel in case 
of default, but its protection goes very much 
further, in that the net worth and the work- 
ing capital of the shipowner is pledged along 
with the vessel itself. 

Should a shipowner default on his mort- 
gage, the Government would be the gainer, 
decidedly. Its recapture would add a much- 
needed modern ship to the reserve fleet, thus 
replacing one of the many nearly obsolete 
vessels there. And its cost to the Govern- 
ment, taking into effect the payments made 
by the owner, would be far less than it would 
cost the Government to build a comparable 
new vessel, 

That such a bill is necessary at this time 
is generally agreed by all concerned with 
ship financing. My personal consultations 
with its proponents have cleared up any 
questions as to its soundness and workabil- 
ity. I have agreed to introduce it because 
its enactment would, I am confident, en- 
courage and accelerate the replacement of 
our aging merchant fleet. It would do so, 
I am further convinced, on a desirable 
broader basis of public support, through the 
opportunity thus afforded to American in- 
vestors to participate in the financing of the 
fourth arm of national defense. 

New ship construction is an absolute 
must—the Nation needs new, modern ships 
for its own protection, it needs a program 
of ship construction to keep our shipyards 
on a going basis, capable of quick expansion 
in case of emergency. These ships will have 
to be built by Federal funds if private funds 
are not forthcoming. And I believe this bill 
will attract the private investors. 
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TUNG ACT OF 1954 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senators from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS 
and Mr. EASTLAND], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to regulate 
commerce among the several States, with 
and among the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, and with for- 
eign countries; to protect the welfare of 
consumers of tung oil and of those en- 
gaged in the domestic tung nut and tung 
oil-producing industry, to promote the 
export trade of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3223) to regulate commerce 
among the several States, with and 
among the Territories and possessions of 
the United States, and with foreign 
countries; to protect the welfare of con- 
sumers of tung oil and of those engaged 
in the domestic tung nut and tung oil- 
producing industry, to promote the ex- 
port trade of the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. EL- 
LENDER (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
1928, when the first successful commer- 
cial tung oil mill was established, tung 
oil has come to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in both our Nation’s econ- 
omy and in its security. 

Tung oil is a basic ingredient for, 
among other things, paint, shellacs, var- 
nishes, and similar surface finishes. It 
has a widespread application to medical 
uses, and modern research has indicated 
that tung oil can be efficiently turned to 
countless other purposes. Among the 
results of more recent tests, some have 
indicated that tung oil has had a curative 
effect upon certain types of X-ray burns. 
The armed services and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have been presented 
with samples of at least one tung oil 
compound for testing as to possible use 
in case of an atomic or hydrogen attack. 

In my own State of Louisiana, tung 
nuts and tung oil are valuable and im- 
portant segments of our agricultural 
economy—and, I might add, the same is 
true with respect to the other Gulf Coast 
States. During the depression years, 
when supplemental, diversified crops 
were being urged upon our farmers, it 
was discovered that tung nuts could be 
successfully produced in an area approx- 
imately 100 miles wide and extending 
from eastern Texas along the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Atlantic Oceau. Unfor- 
tunately, tunz nuts cannot be success- 
fully produced in our Nation outside of 
this area, but in this tung belt embrac- 
ing parts of Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
tung production has become firmly 
established. 

Last year the tung industry provided 
employment for some 15,000 persons. 
Over $50 million is invested in the in- 
industry which, in good crop years, can 
produce 40 million pounds of oil, 
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It is important to realize that our Na- 
tion has but a limited area of land upon 
which to produce a crop which experi- 
ence has shown us is vitally important 
to our national security. Tung oil is a 
necessary component of various coatings 
for military equipment, as well as for 
paints, medicines, printing inks, water- 
proofing compounds, and cosmetics. As 
World War II demonstrated, any future 
crisis would force us to depend almost 
entirely upon domestic production for all 
tung oil requirements since overseas 
sources would, in all probability, be either 
completely denied to us or subject to fre- 
quent interruption by enemy attack. 
These nondomestic sources are, inci- 
dentally, primarily Chinese—a large 
number of which have already been 
closed to us. During World War II, the 
armed services took every drop of domes- 
tic tung oil produced. Tung oil was 
carried on the Nation’s strategic list of 
critical materials during the entire con- 
flict; it had an extremely high stockpile 
priority. 

Basically, the propositions concerning 
this industry, and ultimately our Nation, 
are three in number. First, tung is a 
recognized critical material. Second, it 
can be domestically produced but in a 
limited area. Third, it is in the national 
interest to maintain our domestic indus- 
try at as high a production level, and in 
as good economic condition, as possible. 

The bill would, I am convinced, achieve 
the last-mentioned objective. This 
measure, which I shall hereafter explain, 
is modeled after the present Sugar Act. 
It is, I believe, workable, practical, and 
conducive to the maintenance of a 
healthy tung-oil industry in this country. 
It has the full and wholehearted sup- 
port of the tung industry. 

Present tung price stabilization au- 
thority is found in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1949. Under the terms 
of this act support is mandatory for tung 
nuts at levels ranging from 60 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. The support price for 
the 1953 crop was set at 65 percent of 
parity, the second time support prices 
have been permitted to rise above the 
60 percent minimum since the present 
program was inaugurated. The 1952 
crop was supported at 62.2 percent of 
parity. Since 1949 the tung-nut support 
program has cost our Government $100,- 
000—not a small amount of money, by 
any means, but actually but a piddling 
sum when it is weighed against the bene- 
fits to our national security and to the 
economic well-being of an entire area. 
As a matter of fact, the tung-nut sup- 
port program showed a profit in 1951 of 
$200,000, and there is every indication 
that the 1953 support program will also 
produce a profit. 

The industry is agreed, and I concur, 
that the most suitable means of provid- 
ing a stable price for tung oil is to be 
found in the legislation which I have 
submitted today. At the present time 
the tung industry is not protected against 
low-priced foreign oil. These foreign 
products, produced by coolie or peon 
labor, have cut the market from beneath 
domestic tung oil, driving the domestic 
producers out of business, into other 
more profitable crops, or into the Federal 
price-support program. The first course 
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leaves our Nation extremely vulnerable 
should war, or similar crisis, reduce our 
imports, or even disrupt them to any 
large extent. 

The latter course, that of purchase 
programs, while affording the domestic 
producer and consumer some protection, 
does not get at the root of the evil. The 
legislation I have introduced will, I be- 
lieve, make possible a combination of 
fair prices and stable markets—the lat- 
ter of which are urgently needed if our 
domestic tung industry is to survive. 

As the industry has emphasized on 
several occasions, the domestic tung pro- 
ducers have their backs to the wall. 
They have been pressed into this corner 
by the no-holds-barred competition of 
cheap, imported tung products, against 
which local producers cannot compete. 
The domestic producers must have a sta- 
bilized market and the assurance of a 
fair price, or tung-oil production in the 
United States is doomed to become ex- 
tinct in the not-too-distant future. 
Many tung-nut growers have already 
switched to other crops; others have 
abandoned their orchards. If this trend 
is permitted to continue, our Nation may 
well find itself without a domestic tung 
industry, just when we need it most. 

The bill that I have introduced today 
is modeled after the quota provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948. Under it the 
Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
mine the requirements of the United 
States for tung oil at prices which would 
reflect 80 to 100 percent of parity for 
tung nuts. On the basis of these require- 
ments, the Secretary would establish 
quotas limiting the amount of tung oil 
which could be imported from foreign 
countries for consumption within the 
United States, and the amount of tung 
oil produced from tung nuts grown in 
the United States which could be mar- 
keted for consumption in the United 
States. The quota for the United States 
would be 70 percent of such require- 
ments, or 50 million pounds, whichever 
is greater; except that if the require- 
ments were less than 50 million pounds, 
the quota would be limited to such re- 
quirements. The quota for the United 
States would be allotted among pro- 
ducers of tung nuts if the Secretary de- 
termined such action to be necessary to 
afford them equal opportunities to mar- 
ket tung oil. 

The bill also provides for suspension 
and adjustment of quotas, appeals from 
allotment determinations, penalties for 
violations, necessary regulations, injunc- 
tions, reporting of information, investi- 
gations, and other matters incidental to 
administration of the act. The powers 
vested in the Secretary by the act would 
terminate on June 1, 1962. 


AMENDMENTS OF TARIFF ACT OF 
1930—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 2763) to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 6465) to amend the 
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Tariff Act of 1930, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
‘dered to be printed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 6584) to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill (H. R. 4881) to amend the code 
of the Panama Canal Zone so as to pro- 
vide that causes of action in tort cases 
will survive the death of the tort feasor 
or of the person injured, or both, was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. While, under the standing 
rules of the Senate, legislation relative to 
the administration of the Canal Zone is 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, it appears that in this instance 
the subject matter of the bill is one that 
is more properly within the purview of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Armed Services be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H. R. 4881, and its companion bill S. 
1810, and that they be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF THOMAS J. HERBERT 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
April 7, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomina- 
tion of Thomas J. Herbert, of Ohio, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board for the term of 3 years 
expiring April 9, 1957 (reappointment). 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
myself, chairman, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF RAYMOND T. ARM- 
BRUSTER, WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
AND MRS. PEARL CARTER PACE, 
TO BE MEMBERS OF THE WAR 
CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, April 7, 1954, at 10 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nominations of Raymond T. Armbruster, 
of New York; Whitney Gillilland, of 
Iowa; and Mrs. Pearl Carter Pace, of 
Kentucky, to be members of the War 
Claims Commission. At the indicated 
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time and place all persons interested in 
the nominations may make such rep- 
resentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man, the Senator from Illlinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 


CHANGE OF DATE OF HEARING ON 
S. 2370, RELATING TO SALE OF 
CERTAIN SHIPS TO BRAZIL 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Water Transportation Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has found 
it necessary to make a change in the 
previously announced hearing on S. 2370, 
to authorize sale of certain ships to 
Brazil for use in the coastwise trade of 
that country. 

Instead of Monday, April 5, 10 a. m., 
the hearing has been rescheduled for 
Wednesday, April 7, 2 p. m., in room G-16 
of the Capitol. 


FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS—AD- 
DRESS BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
address delivered by the Secretary of 
State last night before the Overseas 
Press Club of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, dealing 
with an important matter of foreign 
policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Far EASTERN PROBLEMS 


This meeting of the Overseas Press Club 
provides a timely occasion for outlining the 
administration’s thinking about two related 
matters—Indochina and the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 


I. INDOCHINA 


Indochina is important for many reasons. 
First—and always first—are the human 
values. About 30 million people are seek- 
ing for themselves the dignity of self-govern- 
ment. Until a few years ago, they formed 
merely a French dependency. Now, their 
three political units—Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia—are exercising much political in- 
dependence within the French Union. Each 
of the three is now recognized by the United 
States and by more than 30 other nations. 
They signed the Japanese Peace Treaty with 
us. Their independence is not yet complete. 
But the French Government last July de- 
clared its intention to complete that inde- 
pendence, and negotiations to consummate 
that pledge are actively under way. 

The United States is watching this de- 
velopment with close attention and great 
sympathy. We do not forget that we were 
a colony that won its freedom. We have 
sponsored in the Philippines a conspicuously 
successful development of political inde- 
pendence. We feel a sense of kinship with 
those everywhere who yearn for freedom. 


Communist imperialism 


The Communists are attempting to pre- 
vent the orderly development of independ- 
ence and to confuse the issue before the 
world. The Communists have, in these mat- 
ters, a regular line which Stalin laid down 
in 1924. 

The scheme is to whip up the spirit of na- 
tionalism so that it becomes violent. That 
is done by professional agitators. Then the 
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violence is enlarged by Communist military 
and technical leadership and the provision 
of military supplies. In these ways, inter- 
national communism gets a stranglehold on 
the people and it uses that power to “amal- 
gamate” the peoples into the Soviet orbit. 

“Amalgamation” is Lenin’s and Stalin's 
word to describe their process. 

Amalgamation is now being attempted in 
Indochina under the ostensible leadership 
of Ho Chi Minh. He was indoctrinated in 
Moscow. He became an associate of the 
Russian, Borodin, when the latter was or- 
ganizing the Chinese Communist Party which 
was to bring China into the Soviet orbit. 
Then Ho transferred his activities to Indo- 
china. 

Those fighting under the banner of Ho 
Chi Minh have largely been trained and 
equipped in Communist China. They are 
supplied with artillery and ammunition 
through the Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc. 
Captured materiel shows that much of it 
was fabricated by the Skoda Munition Works 
in Czechoslovakia and transported across 
Russia and Siberia and then sent through 
China into Vietnam. Military supplies for 
the Communist armies have been pouring 
into Vietnam at a steadily increasing rate. 

Military and technical guidance is supplied 
by an estimated 2,000 Communist Chinese. 
They function with the forces of Ho Chi 
Minh in key positions—in staff sections of 
the high command, at the division level, 
and in specialized units such as signal, engi- 
neer, artillery, and transportation. 

In the present stage, the Communists in 
Indochina use nationalistic anti-French 
slogans to win local support. But if they 
achieved military or political success, it is 
certain that they would subject the people 
to a cruel Communist dictatorship taking 
its orders from Peiping and Moscow. 


The scope of the danger 

The tragedy would not stop there. If the 
Communist forces won uncontested control 
over Indochina or any substantial part there- 
of, they would surely resume the same pat- 
tern of aggression against other free peoples 
in the area. 

The propogandists of Red China and Rus- 
sia make it apparent that the purpose is to 
dominate all of southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia is the so-called Rice Bowl 
which helps to feed the densely populated 
region that extends from India to Japan. 
It is rich in many raw materials, such as tin, 
oil, rubber, and iron ore. It offers industrial 
Japan potentially important markets and 
sources of raw materials. 

The area has great strategic value. South- 
east Asia is astride the most direct and best 
developed sea and air routes between the 
Pacific and south Asia. It has major naval 
and air bases. Communist control of south- 
east Asia would carry a grave threat to the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, 
with whom we have treaties of mutual assist- 
ance. The entire western Pacific area, in- 
cluding the so-called offshore island chain, 
would be strategically endangered. 

President Eisenhower appraised the situ- 
ation last Wednesday when he said that the 
area is of transcendent importance. 


The United States position 


The United States has shown in many ways 
its sympathy for the gallant struggle being 
waged in Indochina by French forces and 
those of the Associated States. Congress has 
enabled us to provide material aid to the 
established governments and their peoples; 
also, our diplomacy has sought to deter 
Communist China from open aggression in 
that area. 

President Eisenhower, in his address of 
April 16, 1953, explained that a Korean armi- 
stice would be a fraud if it merely released 
aggressive armies for attack elsewhere. I 
said last September that if Red China sent 
its own army into Indochina that would 
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result in grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina. 

Recent statements have been designed to 
impress upon potential rs that ag- 
gression might lead to action at places and 
by means of free world choosing, so that 
aggression would cost more than it could 

‘ain. 

j The Chinese Communists have, in fact, 
avoided the direct use of their own Red 
armies in open aggression against Indochina. 
They have, however, largely stepped up their 
support of the aggression in that area. In- 
deed, they promote that aggression by all 
means short of open invasion. 

Under all the circumstances it seems de- 
sirable to clarify further the United States 
position. 

Under the conditions of today, the imposi- 
tion on southeast Asia of the political system 
of Communist Russia and its Chinese Com- 
munist ally, by whatever means, would be 
a grave threat to the whole free community. 
The United States feels that that possibility 
should not be passively accepted, but should 
be met by united action. This might in- 
volve serious risks. But these risks are far 
less than those that will face us a few years 
from now, if we dare not be resolute today. 

The free nations want peace. However, 
peace is not had merely by wanting it. Peace 
has to be worked for and planned for. Some- 
times it is necessary to take risks to win 
peace, just as it is necessary in war to take 
risks to win victory. The chances for peace 
are usually bettered by letting a potential 
aggressor know in advance where his aggres- 
sion could lead him. 

I hope that these statements which I make 
here tonight will serve the cause of peace. 


II, COMMUNIST CHINA 


Let me now discuss our political relations 
with Red China, taking first, the matter of 
recognition. 

The United States does not recognize the 
Chinese Communist regime. That is well 
known. But the reasons seem not so well 
known. Some think that there are no rea- 
sons and that we are actuated purely by 
emotion. Your Government believes that its 
position is soberly rational. 


Nonrecognition 


Let me first recall that diplomatic recog- 
nition is a voluntary act. One country has 
no right to demand recognition by another. 
Generally, it is useful that there should be 
diplomatic intercourse between those who 
exercise de facto governmental authority and 
it is well established that recognition does 
not imply moral approval. 

President Monroe, in his famous message 
to Congress, denounced the expansionist and 
despotic system of Czarist Russia and its 
allies. But he said that it would neverthe- 
less be our policy to corsider the govern- 
ment de facto as the legitimate government 
for us. That has indeed been the general 
United States policy, and I believe that it 
is a sound general policy. However, where 
it does not serve our interests, we are free 
to vary from it. 

In relation to Communist China, we are 
forced to take account of the fact that the 
Chinese Communist regime has been con- 
sistently and viciously hostile to the United 
States. 

A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet 
reads: We must hate America, because she 
is the Chinese People’s implacable enemy. 
We must despise America because it is a 
corrupt imperialist nation, the world center 
of reaction and decadency. We must look 
down upon America because she is a paper 
tiger and entirely vulnerabie to defeat. 

By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, 
with all the propaganda skills which com- 
munism has devised, such themes are prop- 
agated by the Red rulers. They vent their 
hatred by barbarous acts, such as seizures 
and imprisonments of Americans, 
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Those responsible for United States policy 
must ask and answer: Will it help our coun- 
try if, by recognition, we give increased 
prestige and influence to a regime that ac- 
tively attacks our vital interests? I can find 
only the answer No.“ 


Admission to the United Nations 


Let us turn now to the matter of seating 
Red China in the United Nations. By the 
charter, membership is supposed to be 
limited to peace-loving states. Therefore, it 
is relevant to recall that the Chinese Com- 
munist became an aggressor in the 
latter part of 1950. Its armies invaded Ko- 
rea and waged war against the United Na- 
tions Command. They contributed largely to 
the killing, wounding or losing in action of 
about 500,000 soldiers of the United Nations 
Command, including over 100,000 Americans, 

The United Nations General Assembly on 
February 1, 1951, voted 44 to 7, that the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic was guilty of aggres- 
sion in Korea. It called upon it to withdraw 
its forces from Korea. But they still remain. 

It is true that the Chinese Communist 
Command concluded a Korean armistice. 
But that was not a Chinese Communist 
good-will offering. It was something that 
the United Nations Command won. The 
Communists signed only after desperate and 
bloody final efforts had failed to break the 
allied line, and only after the United Na- 
tions Command had made it apparent that 
the conflict, if continued, would bring into 
jeopardy valuable Communist military and 
industrial assets in nearby Manchuria. 

The Chinese Communists’ continuing lack 
of genuine will for peace is being demon- 
strated in Indochina. 

As one of the United Nations members 
who must pass on representation, we must 
ask, Will it serve the interests of world order 
to bring into the United Nations a regime 
which is a convicted aggressor, which has 
not purged itself from that aggression, and 
which continues to promote the use of force 
in violation of the principles of the United 
Nations? I can find only the answer “No.” 


Free China on Formosa 


There is still another aspect of this China 
matter. We must not forget that the Na- 
tional Government of China continues to 
function in Formosa and millions of free 
Chinese are gathered there under its juris- 
diction. It has the loyalty of many more. 
They have been loyal friends and allies when, 
during World War II, we needed each other. 

Should the free nations facilitate and 
encourage the bloody liquidation by the 
Chinese Communists of these free Chinese 
on Formosa? To me that is unthinkable. 


Experience with Communist promises 


Some say that the United States should 
recognize the Chinese Communist regime 
and welcome it to the United Nations, in 
reliance of promises in relation to Korea and 
Indochina. 

The United States must judge that pro- 
posal on the basis of past experience. 

The United States agreed to recognize the 
Soviet regime in 1933 relying on its promise, 
in the so-called Litvinov agreement, to avoid 
and prevent political action from Russia 
against our political or social order. We 
performed and granted recognition. But the 
promises we received were vain. 

At Yalta, in February 1945, Britain and the 
United States gave sanction to the fact of 
dominant Soviet influence in Central Europe. 
They did so on the basis of a Soviet agree- 
ment that the peoples of liberated Europe 
would have the right to choose the form of 
government under which they will live, and 
that in Poland there would be free and unfet- 
tered elections as soon as possible. But 
those promises we received were vain. 

There was also a Yalta agreement with 
reference to the Far East. The United States 
agreed to obtain for the Soviet Union control 
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of Port Arthur, Dairen, and the Manchurian 
Railroad. In exchange, the Soviet Union 
promised to support the National Govern- 
ment of China: This arrangement was con- 
summated at Moscow in August 1945. Then 
the Soviet Government acquired from China 
the Manchurian assets that had been prom- 
ised it. In return it gave a 30-year engage- 
ment to render to China moral support and 
aid in military supplies and other material 
resources, such support and aid to be entirely 
given to the National Government as the 
central Government of China. 

Having gained what it wanted, the Soviet 
Government then moved promptly to assist 
the Chinese Communist regime in its efforts 
to overthrow the National Government. It 
gave to the Chinese Communist forces vast 
stocks of military supplies and other ma- 
terial resources which it had promised to 
give entirely to the National Government. 

In this matter again we gave performance. 
But the corresponding Communist promises 
proved vain. 

Our experience with Chinese Communist 
promises is limited because we have with 
them only one agreement. That is the 
Korean armistice. The United Nations Com- 
mand has reported that the Communists 
have violated it 40 times. That only tells 
part of the story, for the basic violation is 
that the Swedish and Swiss members of the 
Supervisory Commission are denied an ade- 
quate opportunity to supervise the North and 
to detect Communist violations. 

The United States recognizes that few 
nations have a record which is not marred 
by some violations of agreements. Also, we 
recognize that nothing human is immutable. 
Surely, there is nothing vindictive or im- 
placable about the American people. Indeed, 
few people are as ready as we to forgive and 
forget. But it would be reckless for us to 
ignore the events of recent years which have 
filled our archives with vain promises. We 
are not in the market for more. 

It is now the policy of the United States 
not to exchange United States performance 
for Communist promises. 

That United States position was made clear 
at the recent Berlin Conference. There, by 
standing firm, I finally obtained the reluc- 
tant agreement by Mr. Molotov that the 
Geneva Conference would not be a Big Five 
Conference and that the invitation to Geneva 
would itself specify that neither the invita- 
tion to, nor the holding of that conference, 
should be deemed to imply diplomatic recog- 
nition where it had not already been 
accorded. 

The Chinese Communist regime has been 
invited only to discuss Korea and Indochina, 
where it is in fact a force of aggression which 
we cannot ignore. It gets no diplomatic rec- 
ognition from us by the fact of its presence 
at Geneva. I said at Berlin: “It is one thing 
to recognize evil as a fact. It is another 
thing to take evil to one’s breast and call it 
good.” That we shall not do. 


The dangers ahead 


The United States delegation will go to 
Geneva in an effort to bring about a united 
and independent Korea, from which Commu- 
nist China will have withdrawn its army of 
invasion. Also, we hope that any Indochina 
discussion will serve to bring the Chinese 
Communists to see the danger of their ap- 
parent design for the conquest of southeast 
Asia, so that they will cease and desist. We 
shall not, however, be disposed to give Com- 
munist China what it wants from us, merely 
to buy its promises of future good behavior. 

Some, perhaps, would have it otherwise. 
But we dare not forget that during the period 
when we accepted Communist promises at 
their face value, and took for granted their 
peaceful intentions, the danger steadily grew. 

We can, I think, take a lesson from Dien 
Bien Phu. For some days there has seemed 
to be a lull. But in fact the danger has 
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steadily mounted. The enemy sappers have 
never ceased their work. They have bur- 
rowed and tunneled to gain forward posi- 
tions so that the inner citadels can be sub- 
jected to mass assault from close positions. 

Today the free world also feels a sense of 
lull. The danger of general war seems to 
have receded. I hope that that is so. If it 
is so, it is because the free nations saw the 
danger and moved unitedly, with courage 
and decision, to meet it. 

There is, however, no reason for assuming 
that the danger has permanently passed. 
There is nothing to prove that the Soviet 
Communist rulers accept peace as perma- 
nent, if permanent peace would block their 
ambitions. They continue unceasingly to 
burrow and tunnel to advance their positions 
against the citadels of freedom. 

In Europe, Soviet Russia holds its grip on 
Eastern Germany and Austria and maneuvers 
recklessly to prevent reconciliation between 
France and Germany. In Asia, the whole 
area from Japan and Korea to southeast 
Asia is troubled by Communist efforts at 
penetration. 

As against such efforts, there is only one 
defense—eternal vigilance, sound policies, 
and high courage. 

The United States is a member of a goodly 
company who in the past have stood to- 
gether in the face of great peril and have 
overcome it. If we are true to that past, we 
can face the future with hope and confi- 
dence. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I am advised by the 
majority leader that earlier in the day 
he placed in the Record the very out- 
standing address delivered by the Secre- 
tary of State last night in New York 
before the Overseas Press Club of Amer- 
ica. 

I rise to say that I wish to identify 
myself completely with the position 
taken by the Secretary of State. I 
commend him for his very clear-cut pre- 
sentation of the situation in Indochina 
and the reason for our participation 
there. 

Above all, I commend him for his 
clear-cut position on the nonrecognition 
of Communist China, or the admission 
of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions. I have had many occasions to 
talk with the Secretary of State on this 
subject, and I express my great gratifi- 
cation at the very firm position taken 
by him, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, on this very 
important question. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S MES- 
SAGE ON FOREIGN ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, President 
Eisenhower’s message on foreign eco- 
nomic policy is a clear, forthright state- 
ment of issues which it is crucially im- 
portant for the American people to un- 
derstand. 

As the President said: 

If we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. Our domestic employment, our stand- 
ard of living, our security, and the solidarity 
of the free world—all are involved. 


It was gratifying to note that the 
President adopted virtually all the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy. In connec- 
tion with tariff matters, his emphasis on 
a gradual and careful approach, and 
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avoidance of sudden or widespread ad- 
justments in our economy reflects the 
Commission’s views, and should allay 
apprehension in industries which are 
especially vulnerable to foreign compe- 
tition. 

A first step toward elimination of low 
wage rates as a basis of competition has 
been made by the President’s adoption 
of the Commission’s recommendations 
that the United States withhold reduc- 
tions in tariffs on products made by 
workers receiving wages which are sub- 
standard in the exporting country. This 
recognition of the unfairness of compe- 
tition based on “sweated” labor abroad 
will be, I hope, a forerunner of greater 
consideration by our tariff negotiators 
of the differentials between American 
and foreign wage rates. 

Removal of the unjustifiable restric- 
tions which have clogged the channels 
of trade will, as the President has pointed 
out, strengthen the United States and 
her allies in the free world in their 
struggle against Communist aggression. 
I hope Congress will adopt the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, and thus will 
accept for the United States the posi- 
tion of world leadership which events 
have thrust upon us. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor as a part of 
my remarks an article paying tribute to 
our colleague the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of March 
19, 1954. It was written by the distin- 
guished columnist, Doris Fleeson. I 
bring it to the attention of the Senate 
not only because of the tribute paid to 
the Senator from Minnesota, but also 
because I want to join the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE] in praising the activities 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota 
as a Member of the United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIGHT SHAPING Up IN MINNESOTA—VAL BJORN- 
SON, ALTHOUGH WELL KNOWN IN His STATE, 
WILL NEED Lots or HELP TO UNSEAT POPU- 
LAR SENATOR HUMPHREY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Word straight from the horse's mouth that 
Harold Stassen had a suppressed desire to be 
& Senator ended the long search of Minne- 
sota Republicans for a strong candidate to 
run against HUBERT HUMPHREY, incumbent 
Democrat, this fall. 

Gov. Elmer Anderson does not care for 
Mr. Stassen. His sentiments are doubled in 
spades by the Old Guard which Stassen dis- 
placed when Governor and by the Young 
Turks who resented Stassen’s refusal to bow 
out of the 1952 presidential primary in favor 
of General Eisenhower. 

When Victor Johnson, of the Republican 
Senate campaign committee, brought the bad 
news from Washington that Stassen was in 
earnest about the Senate, Governor Anderson 
acted. Johnson explained that Stassen’s for- 
eign-operations empire faces major surgery 
from a hostile Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and might even expire on the operat- 
ing table. Hence, the Stassen search for 
another base of political operations. 
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Governor Anderson had been under heavy 
pressure himself to attempt the precarious 
effort to unseat HUMPHREY, a notably bril- 
liant campaigner and successful Senator. 
Still unwilling but determined to squash any 
Stassen comeback in Minnesota, he called a 
showdown conference of top State Repub- 
licans. 

From it State Treasurer Val Bjornson 
emerged as the people’s choice. Should this 
prove slightly inaccurate, both the State and 
Nation are in Republican hands competent 
to hand out a consolation prize. Mr. Stassen 
meanwhile has bowed out of the race. 

Mr. Bjornson is well known in Minnesota 
and has spoken fluently and well all over the 
State. Like Senator MAGNUSON, of Washing- 
ton, he enjoys the political asset of a name 
worth votes in his State before he even opens 
his mouth. 

He is, however, a far cry from the national 
prestige which the Minnesota GOP hoped to 
draft. Their first choice was the eminent 
Dr. Charles Mayo, who recently made a 
memorable contribution as a United Nations 
delegate with his informed analysis of Com- 
munist brainwashing techniques. 

After Dr. Mayo had resisted home-State 
pressure, the President himself took a hand. 
A White House supper table was set just for 
the general and the doctor and the Senate 
bait placed on it. Dr. Mayo still refused to 
enter the new field, after a lifetime in 
medicine. 

Mr. Bjornson will have the help of the big 
campaign contributors in a State basically 
conservative except where agriculture is in- 
volved. But Senator HUMPHREY will be hard 
to beat. 

He is, for one thing, no longer just the 
smart, articulate young man who zoomed 
from nowhere to the Minneapolis City Hall 
and the Senate with an acid civil-rights 
triumph over the southern Democrats at the 
1948 Democratic convention to his credit. 
The South then took a very dim view of him, 
indeed. 

Today the most influential southerner in 
the Senate, GEORGE, of Georgia, leads the 
applause for him. 

“Senator HUMPHREY is a worthy Senator, 
and he will have the cordial good wishes and 
help of all his colleagues on our side of the 
aisle,” GEORGE promised. “Without aban- 
doning principle, he has learned there are 
two sides to every question. He is a credit 
to the Senate and the country. We are sure 
he will be kept in office.” 


ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-THIRD AN- 
NIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
the 133d anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, I wish to make a brief statement. 

In these times of serious threats to 
liberty and freedom to the individual, 
it is particularly fitting that we take re- 
spectful notice that March 25 is the an- 
niversary of Greek independence. 

This great country of ours has gained 
much from the democratic thinking of 
the ancient Greek philosophers, from 
the American citizenship of those of 
Greek heritage, and from the many ex- 
amples of personal courage in their fight 
to preserve freedom and independence 
in their home country. 

Today, the situation of mutual advan- 
tage still characterizes our friendship 
with Greece. 

May this anniversary be but one of a 
continuing and uninterrupted history of 
freedom for both our great countries, 
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IS THE RECESSION OVER? 


Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, “Is the 
Recession Over?” is the title of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the April issue 
of the Fortune magazine and is being 
published this week in a number of news- 
papers in the United States. This time- 
ly editorial discusses very frankly some 
of our economic problems during this 
period of adjustment from a period of 
production for war to one of production 
for peace. 

In the first sentence the editorial states 
that— 

A respectable case can be made that the 


1953-54 business readjustment may be about 
over. 


Mr. President, let us look at some of 
the encouraging features of our present 
economic situation. Apparently, unem- 
ployment is no longer rising. The out- 
put of goods, off approximately 10 per- 
cent from the top, is holding about 
steady. Auto sales are better. Appli- 
ances are moving well. Prices are being 
cut on all kinds of household equipment 
and on new cars in order to make sales. 
Tax cuts, which I trust Congress will 
approve today on many goods and serv- 
ices, will be an added incentive to make 
purchases. 

All the signs are that the present ad- 
justment will work out on its own. Yet 
there are those who are clamoring for 
the Federal Government to step into 
this picture with a program of “pump 
priming.” 

It is true that there is a substantial 
amount of unemployment in the Nation. 
The March figures show that the esti- 
mated unemployment figures were be- 
tween 3,400,000 and 3,700,000, which, in 
reality, are generally low figures for a 
year which shows a business decline. In 
contrast, in the 1949-50 recession period, 
when our work force was much smaller, 
unemployment rose to 4,700,000, or at 
least 1 million more than the present 
number of unemployed. The persons 
who now are clamoring for the Govern- 
ment to step into the picture, and who 
predict dire calamities if the Govern- 
ment does not do so, were not so vocal at 
that time. 

It is interesting to note that the vol- 
ume of idle workers who have unemploy- 
ment-compensation insurance declined 
for a second straight week to 2,187,100 
for the week ending March 13. 

Initial claims filed by workers insured 
under State unemployment-insurance 
programs declined by 16,900, to 293,706, 
during the week ending March 20. This 
is the second time this year that the 
volume of initial claims fell below the 
300,000 level. A year ago the initial 
claims were 169,759. 

I think I should mention the situation 
in my own State of Kansas, Victor J. 
Howard, division research chief of the 
employment security division of the 
State labor department, stated that the 
number of persons claiming unemploy- 
ment compensation for the first 3 weeks 
of March declined each week. During 
the first 3 weeks of March, 44,637 weeks 
of compensation were claimed, as against 
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67,235 in all of last month, and 57,219 in 
all of January. On the basis of these 
claims the estimated number of unem- 
ployed in the State was fixed at 44,000 in 
February, and 43,300 in January. The 
figures for the month of March are not 
yet available. Last year the unemploy- 
ment estimates were: January, 24,200; 
February, 25,000; and March, 24,200. 

Mr. President, it is my contention that 
the economy of the Nation is sound, and 
is making rapid progress in production 
and consumer buying that will make 
1954 second only to 1953, which was the 
greatest year of gross national produc- 
tion in our Nation’s history. 

As Gen. Robert E. Wood, the retiring 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck, remarked 
recently— 


The people of this country couldn't talk 
themselves into a depression if they tried. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial appearing in the 
April issue of the Fortune magazine be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is THE RECESSION OVER? 


A respectable case can be made that the 
1953-54 business readjustment may be about 
over. To be sure, industrial production has 
ebbed 12 percent since last summer, and 
some cities and industries are feeling the 
unpleasant after effects of that decline. But 
in the economy as a whole, production ap- 
pears to be leveling and should soon rise. 
Steel use, for example, is now outrunning 
production by 15 percent. As CEA Chair- 
man Arthur Burns recently observed “a foun- 
dation is being laid for a new economic ad- 
vance.” 

For what the United States has been ex- 
periencing to date, Burns and most other 
economists agree, has been primarily an in- 
ventory readjustment; the most clucked- 
over inventory readjustment in history, per- 
haps, but an unclogging of the Nation’s sup- 
ply pipelines nevertheless. The turnabout 
from inventory building to inventory reduc- 
tion has cut demand for goods by $14 billion 
a year while final purchases have dropped 
less than half that much. 

What complicates matters, of course, is 
that the Nation has also been readjusting 
from a part-war to a peace economy. In 
most discussions of this larger transition, 
however, two immensely important facts 
have had less attention than they deserve. 
The first is that consumers have remained 
remarkably unperturbed by all the glooming 
and brooding about the economic outlook. 
Savings have risen slightly, but only because 
people have been paying off debts (and get- 
ting in shape for a new round of credit buy- 
ing). 

While the politicians and pundits have 
been arguing whether we are in a depression, 
recession, or readjustment, the consumer has 
been blithely treating the present for what 
it is, a period of unusual prosperity. Al- 
though sales of specific items such as cars 
and appliances have sagged sufficiently to 
make news (both have picked up recently), 
last month Americans were earning and, in 
the aggregate, spending just about as much 
as in the record year 1953. 

The second fact that is frequently over- 
looked is that most consumers haye never 
had it so good. Consumer prices have not 
changed appreciably for more than 2 years 
now. Price stability for that long in a time 
of rising wages and incomes is unprece- 
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dented. It even connotes a sort of economic 
millennium. For price stability with rising 
Wages has meant a rise in the real standard 
of living for millions of Americans and a 
respite from the corrosive effect of inflation 
for those living on fixed incomes. With 
prices right and consumers buying, it might 
well be asked what all the shooting is about. 

Unemployment, of course, is the answer, 
The March figures, when announced, con- 
ceivably may record a further rise in job- 
lessness. And Dwight Eisenhower, in effect, 
promised to take remedial action if any 
substantial rise occurred in March. But 
there is one fact about the present unem- 
ployment situation worth noting. The pres- 
ent range of 3,400,000 to 3,700,000 unem- 
ployed is remarkably low for a year of busi- 
ness decline. In the 1949-50 recession the 
work force was smaller and unemployment 
rose considerably higher—i. e., to 4,700,000. 

If the Government provides a salubrious 
business climate (it has already provided 
ample money and credit), the Nation’s long- 
term readjustment from war to peace may 
be accomplished as expeditiously and with 
as little relative discomfort as has been the 
current inventory cleanup. For the busi- 
ness community, no less than the consum- 
ing public, seems remarkably confident about 
the future. As Sears, Roebuck’s retiring 
chairman, Gen. Robert E. Wood, remarked, 
“The people of this country couldn’t talk 
themselves into a depression if they tried.” 

A good many business executives appar- 
ently agree with General Wood. Despite all 
the recession talk, a substantial number have 
announced impressive expansion programs. 
According to the F. W. Dodge reports, in fact, 
new construction awards rose to an all-time 
high for the first 2 months of the year, and 
nonresidential construction awards were up 
21 percent from a year ago. General Motors’ 
billion-dollar pledge of faith in the economy 
and in its own ability to expand sales beyond 
the $10-billion level naturally made the 
biggest headlines, 

But there were other sizable corporate bets 
being placed on continued industrial growth 
and prosperity. General Electric planned to 
spend $160 million on expansion in 1954 and 
a like amount in 1955; Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana earmarked half a billion dollars for ex- 
pansion in the next 2 years; Standard of 
California mapped a $275-million expansion 
and drilling program for 1954. The Bell 
System companies will lay out $1.4 billion; 
the electric utilities $3 billion as compared 
with $2.8 billion last year. Steel firms, de- 
spite all the forebodings of the Cassandras, 
plan to invest another three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in modernization and added 
capacity in 1954. 

Businessmen do not invest such large sums 
in expansion unless they expect their sales 
to increase. Nor do they commit such sums 
if they believe new plant is going to become 
much cheaper than it is today. And con- 
sumers do not keep spending as freely as they 
have been if they expect their incomes or 
prices to drop substantially. Thus, by their 
actions to date, both businessmen and con- 
sumers have demonstrated considerably 
steadier nerves than have the political and 
professional pundits. 

And this raises an interesting question for 
the experts to ponder in their contemplation 
of the economic outlook. When there is 
such widespread confidence in the long-term 
prospects for prosperity, can any readjust- 
ment possibly get very bad? The fact that 
neither businessmen nor consumers appear 
perturbed about the outlook for next year or 
the year after is probably the best assurance 
that this “recession” year will turn out to be 


the second best in the Nation’s history, and 
that the present inventory readjustment, if 
not already completed, soon will be. 


1954 
FARM TRADING POST BILL—LETTER 


FROM DUCKWALL BROS., INC., 
HOOD RIVER, OREG. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 


since I introduced S. 3020, the farm trad- 
ing post bill, aimed at expanding over- 
seas outlets for our agricultural prod- 
ucts, I have received many encouraging 
indications of support for the measure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Duckwall Bros., Inc., packers and ship- 
pers of cherries, box apples, and pears 
at Hood River, Oreg., which is typical of 
the reaction I have received from many 
parts of the country, expressing hope 
that the Senate agriculture committee 
will make possible early action in this 
direction. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Duckwatt Bros., INC., 
Hood River, Oreg., March 23, 1954. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: We are advised 
that on February 25, you introduced S. 
3020, so-called the trading post bill, the aim 
of which is to expand overseas outlets for 
agricultural products. 

We, as a firm, and fruit growers are very 
much in favor of this bill which you have 
introduced and the purposes which it hopes 
to achieve. We understand that this bill 
will authorize, and if cooperation is given 
by the branches of Government including 
the State Department, that our outlet for 
agricultural surplusage overseas will be very 
greatly extended and expanded. 

Our fruit outlets prior to the war had this 
export market as an important and essential 
part of our business. Principally on account 
of the opposition of the State Department 
and the State Department Embassy repre- 
sentatives overseas, this market which is 
still open to us has been practically closed, 
although, both from the standpoint of the 
European importer and the European con- 
sumer, our fruit is just as greatly in demand 
as in years prior to World War II. This, we 
understand, is also true of probably most 
agricultural products which had this for- 
eign market available prior to 1939. 

We want to commend you very highly and 
also the Senators who took part in the dis- 
cussion which we understand was on the 
25th of February or on some date shortly 
thereafter. We believe that the Senators 
from all the States producing agricultural 
products of which there is a surplus should 
join heartily in pushing this bill to an early 
passage and then work actively to see that 
the objects of the bill are wholeheartedly 
supported by the State Department foreign 
representatives. 

For a number of years the Northwest Hor- 
ticultural Council, which represents all the 
fruit shipping interests in the States of Ore- 
gon and Washington and also the fruit ship- 
ping interests in the State of California, has 
supported a movement such as your bill 
sponsors. We understand that the Senators 
from Florida and the Senators from the 
east coast agricultural apple growing States 
will support this measure and we believe 
all of the States which have an agricul- 
tural surplus should heartily get behind 
your S. 3020. 

We want to congratulate also Senator 
EASTLAND, who took part in this discussion, 
Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, who was reported 
to have spoken as follows: “In my opinion, 
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there would have been large exports if it 
had not been for the action of the State 
Department in throttling them.” 

This exactly describes the situation which 
has been in effect. Gordon Rule in a No- 
vember issue of the Post, last, explained very 
clearly what happened in connection with 
Navy contracts which he endeavored to nego- 
tiate with European governments, This ex- 
actly described the fruit situation and we 
think that the Senators are now in a posi- 
tion to demand that the State Department 
representatives in foreign countries, espe- 
cially Europe, give wholehearted support to 
this bill when passed, which we feel abso- 
lutely certain will be approved in the near 
future. 

We also want to commend Senator Lone, 
who took part in this discussion and Senator 
THYE, of Minnesota. We know that other 
Senators have given their measure of whole- 
hearted support. We are writing these Sen- 
ators mentioned and also Senators CORDON 
and Morse, of Oregon, and Senator Macnu- 
son, of Washington, who has worked for 
agricultural surplus exports over a number 
of years. We trust that this measure be- 
comes a law in the near future and it will 
then be up to the Members of the Senate 
to see that the State Department gives this 
measure wholehearted support in getting the 
principles of the bill into active and success- 
ful operation. 

We thank you very much for your intro- 
duction of this bill and your attitude, to- 
gether with other Members of the Senate 
who have been active in this connection. 

Yours very truly, 
DUCKWALL BROS., INC. 
JoHN C. DUCKWALL, 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL-SECURITY 
PROGRAM—LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Luther West, 
president of the Lake Superior chapter, 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, in support of my bill, S. 1932, 
to extend the social-security program to 
include employees of institutions of 
higher learning, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Marquette, Mich., March 22, 1954. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The members 
of the Lake Superior chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors at North- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Mich., voted to commend your action 
in introducing bill S. 1932. We will appre- 
ciate your interest and efforts to secure pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
LUTHER S. WEST, 
President, Lake Superior Chapter, 
American Association of University 
Professors. 
ALMON V. VEDDER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


MAIL HANDLER IN CHARGE— 
RESOLUTION AND BRIEF 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by Local 245, National 
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Association of -Post Office and Postal 
Transportation Service Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen, and Messengers, in support 
of H. R. 1938, a bill to create the posi- 
tion known as mail handler in charge, 
be printed in the body of the RECORD, 
together with a brief on the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and brief were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7, 1954. 
“Whereas mail handlers in the Government 
postal service do not have promotional op- 
portunities commensurate with those in va- 
rious other classifications; and 
“Whereas incentives must come from 
sources outside their classification through 
transfers, etc.; and 
“Whereas many years of service within the 
mail-handler classification is wasted as sen- 
jority starts from transfer thereby reducing 
opportunities; and 
“Whereas the National Association of Post 
Office and Postal Transport Service Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers adopted 
a resolution at their national convention 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., 1953, to the effect 
that their national officers should work to- 
ward the enactment of legislation known as 
H. R. 1938, a bill to create the position 
known as mail handler in charge; and 
“Whereas enactment of this legislation 
would offer promotional opportunities which 
have been considered as essential to the 
morale of those concerned: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the national officers be 
hereby instructed to use their good office 
toward immediate action on this most im- 
portant measure; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the national president, Har- 
old McAvoy, to each district national vice 
president, to all Members of Congress from 
Minnesota, to Congressman EDWARD REES, 
chairman of the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee, to Senator FRANK CARLSON, chair- 
man of the Senate Civil Service Committee, 
to urge each of those named to use every 
means possible for immediate favorable ac- 
tion on this most important legislative 
measure.” 
R. E. SANDALL, 
President, Local 45, 
E. J. LILLIE, 
Secretary, Local 45. 


Adopted at the regular March 7 meeting, 
1954, by Local 45, National Association of 
Post Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. 


A BRIEF ON RESOLUTION REGARDING H, R. 1938 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Today, more than ever before, we stand 
firmly behind those leaders of Government 
employees associations, duly elected by their 
respective membership, in a common stand 
for a general increase in salary, However, 
we also feel we should not lose sight of im- 
portant measures which will affect our well- 
being—in particular the bill known as mail 
handler in charge, H. R. 1938. By enactment 
of this measure we will establish a separate 
category of Government employees enjoy- 
ing the same benefits as all others. As there 
is no promotional opportunities for members 
of the Mail Handlers Association, except 
through transfers, and, as our present rate of 
pay is small, there is every justification that 
our membership exert every effort toward en- 
actment of H. R. 1938. 

Our association is recognized by others 
within the Government service. We are a 
duly organized group of employees with the 
same privileges extended to other associa- 
tions insofar as organization is concerned. 
We do not enjoy promotional opportunities, 
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Supervisors are, or have been in the past, re- 
cruited from the ranks of clerk-carrier em- 
ployees. Our members are directly under 
this supervision. We have little recourse to 
grievance settlement due to the fact that 
favoritism naturally is shown members of the 
clerk-carrier groups. We are designated to 
perform certain duties not considered by the 
Department as essentially mail-handler du- 
ties. Duties essentially designated as mail 
handlers are all too frequently given to 
members of the clerk-carrier group. 

Members of our association with many 
years of service, qualified through experience 
and education, willing and anxious to per- 
form designated duties are often told that 
only through transfers may we hope to make 
financial gains. Such transfers mean a total 
loss of seniority, causing the mail handler 
to return to night duties and a new start 
upon the substitute list or he shall remain, if 
he chooses, to hold his present position until 
the substitute list is exhausted and then 
start at the bottom of the regular em- 
ployee list. Time consumed will range from 
6 months to 6 years. In the meantime the 
mail handler is growing old and the posi- 
tion desired may be filled through recom- 
mendations that would render all, or at least 
some, of the efforts useless. 

In the Minneapolis, Minn., post office we 
have a situation as follows: One mail handler 
with 33 years of service, with 16 years of 
faithful service in charge of sack room, is 
drawing wages of a mail handler, top grade. 
His present duties consist of supplying sacks 
to trains, stations, both classified and con- 
tract, the various floors of the main post 
office, to firms, and other designated places. 
Approximately 25,000 sacks are handled each 
day. His duties also cover assignments of 
approximately 20 men who work under his 
direction. He is responsible to authority for 
reports on timecards, annual and sick cards, 
duty assignment, report sheets on disposal of 
sacks, and many other duties that require 
time and energy. Under the present promo- 
tional arrangements for clerk-carrier these 
20 men would be supervised by no less than 
3 supervisors at salaries ranging from $5,000 
upward per annum. 

Another point relative to supervision over 
mail handlers: Each floor, each station, and 
other places requiring the service of mail 
handlers, does increase promotional oppor- 
tunities for clerk-carrier groups as mail-han- 
dler employees are counted under direct 
supervision and the number of employees 
determine the number of supervisors. Ap- 
proximately 175 mail handlers are employed 
in the Minneapolis, Minn., post office. 

Twenty of these mail handlers are now 
working in the sack room, the balance scat- 
tered throughout the office. At no point in 
this arrangement have we direct supervision 
over a mail handler by mail handlers except 
in the sack room and then only as a mail 
handler designated to serve in the capacity 
of supervisor while receiving mail-handler 
pay. Actually no authority exists. The de- 
gree of cooperation by these 20 employees is 
outstanding. An equal degree of under- 
standing of duties, assuming responsibility, 
loyalty, faithful and honest service, educa- 
tion, and other characteristics of mail-han- 
dler employees corresponds to that of super- 
vision and general employment of any other 
category. To illustrate more forcefully: Ex- 
isting rules for examination to supervisory 
positions are denied members of the Mail 
Handlers Association. Only through exami- 
nation to clerk-carrier and after this the re- 
quired promotional register (examination) 
may a mail handler expect to obtain the posi- 
tions desired. 

During the past years many mail handlers 
have taken the clerk-carrier examination 
and passed. They have subsequently be- 
come clerk-carrier employees. However, 
there is a general resentment against those 
who transfer from a lower classification to 
& higher one. We have entertained hopes 
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that this discrimination may vanish, how- 
ever, under the new rules we cannot take 
the examination for supervisor unless we 
first take the clerk-carrier examination and 
then wait for the supervision tests which 
place us on the eligible list for promotion 
to supervisory positions. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that 
due and proper consideration be given to 
these employees of the mail-handler service, 
We have the ability, the desire, and are 
anxious to improve our social status through 
economic returns rightfully gained. This is 
all we ask; an equal status with others for 
equal economic returns. 

Thank you. 

R. E. SANDALL, 
President, Local 45. 

E. J. LILLIE, 
Secretary, Local 45. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
again remind the Senate body that only 
2 days remain in which we can and 
should act to avert an unwise economic 
blow against America’s dairy industry. 

April 1 is rapidly approaching. Un- 
less we take some action by that time, 
Secretary Benson’s order will go into ef- 
fect, pulling the rug out from under the 
dairy industry. The result will be con- 
fusion, hardship, and severe economic 
loss. 

It can and should be avoided. With- 
out compromising anybody’s position or 
convictions on future levels of price sup- 
port, I sincerely believe that we should 
take action immediately to defer this 
price slash until our Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has concluded its 
hearings now underway and reported on 
a farm bill for this body to vote upon. 

Why should we throw the dairy mar- 
kets into a shambles of confusion and 
uncertainty by allowing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish one level of price 
support on Thursday when this Senate 
may later in this session make some 
other determination regarding the farm 
program? 

I charge that this administration and 
the Secretary of Agriculture have thrown 
the dairy industry into utter confusion, 
with great economic loss to the American 
farmer. 

I further say that today many an 
American farmer is taking a sharply re- 
duced price on his dairy commodities, 
even before the price support reduction 
goes into effect, because processors know 
that after April 1 they will have to re- 
duce the prices of their commodities. 

Earlier I stated that the surplus would 
grow with the Secretary’s action. I 
should like to have the Senate investi- 
gate to determine how many pounds of 
butter have come into the possession of 
the Government since this unwise deci- 
sion reducing the price supports was 
reached. The warehouses are overflow- 
ing. They are loaded, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture must take the burden of 
the blame. 

The least we can do is to give our own 
committees a chance to finish their 
work, in the Senate and the House. The 
least we can do is keep the present pro- 
tection in effect until these committees 
have reported to the Congress. 

That is all I have asked in S. 3169— 
& 4-month extension of the present 90 
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percent of parity, instead of letting it 
be dropped to 75 percent on Thursday. 

Mr. President, similar measures are 
now before the House, with an urgent 
push being made for their passage. The 
action originated in the House under 
sponsorship of Representative LESTER 
Jounson of Wisconsin, who has per- 
formed a real service for America’s dairy 
industry in fighting to avert this disas- 
trous drop. Many others in the House 
have followed his lead. I was more than 
pleased to introduce similar legislation 
in the Senate in the hope it would be 
accepted as a constructive way for even 
the most ardent administration sup- 
porters to escape the growing resentment 
of America’s dairymen, and make it pos- 
sible for a wise decision to be made in 
the course of orderly legislative process 
instead of entirely at the administrative 
decision of a Secretary of Agriculture 
who repeatedly says he was compelled by 
law to make such a decision. 

If it is the administration’s contention 
that is true, why does the administration 
object to emergency legislation providing 
a 4-month extension of the persent sup- 
port levels until new legislation is 
adopted? 

As I have asked before, I ask again: 
Are we going to be denied an opportunity 
to vote upon this dairy issue in any form 
before April 1? 

Therefore, I ask consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a res- 
olution in the form of a letter, adopted 
by the Sauk Centre Lions Club of Sauk 
Centre, Minn., setting forth that it will 
prove disastrous in that area if dairy 
supports are not retained at 90 percent 
of parity. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SAUK Centre Lions CLUB, 
Sauk Centre, Minn., March 18, 1954, 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: As a service 
club within this agricultural area, we, the 
members of the Sauk Centre Lions Club, wish 
to stress to you that the 90-percent parity 
for butter and other farm products are es- 
sential if farm and local business is to con- 
tinue as it should. If it is not maintained 
it will prove disastrous to all in our area, and 
result in financial problems. 

We urge your unceasing support toward 
this situation which is of greatest interest 
to those of whom you represent. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY GRITZMACHER, 
President. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. From the same 
community, Mr. President, comes an- 
other resolution carrying a similar ap- 
peal from the Sauk Centre Post of the 
American Legion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Saux Centre Post, No. 67, 
Sauk Centre, Minn., March 24, 1954. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Sauk Centre 

Post, No. 67, the American Legion, went on 
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record opposing the flexible price support 
program and in favor of the 90-percent parity 
program which you have championed for 
many months. We also favor your bill for 
the postponement of the Department’s idea 
of putting into effect the flexible price sup- 
port program on April 1. 

We sincerely request that you carry on 
with your ideas and do everything in your 
power to again make it possible for the 
farmer to make a good living. For as the 
farmer prospers so will the rest of us as we 
are all farmers at heart. Keep up the good 


fight. 
Respectfully yours, 
James R. O'Gara, Commander. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for not more than 3 
minutes in concluding my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beatt in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
blow has already begun to fall on our 
dairymen. 

Understandably, the creameries have 
had to anticipate Secretary Benson's 
move on April 1, and have already cut 
prices to the producers. 

I have here a note from Albert E. Popp, 
of Fulda, Minn., that dramatically tells 
the story. He says: 

We thought that the butter price was to 
be supported to the producer at 90 percent 
of parity until April 1, as the New York 
and Chicago markets have not changed to 
date. But the creameries here and in sur- 
rounding areas have reduced butterfat prices 
as follows: 

On February 18, they paid 71 cents a pound. 
On February 19, they paid 69 cents a pound. 
On February 22, they paid 68 cents a pound, 
On March 5, they paid 65 cents a pound. 
On March 22, they paid 62 cents a pound. 

And they want to reduce it more in a day 
or two. 


Mr. President, every day’s delay in 
taking positive action is costing our 
draiymen thousands of dollars, and wip- 
ing out more purchasing power from our 
economy. 

Why will not the administration at 
least give the Congress a chance to ex- 
press its considered judgment before 
April 1? 

Is it afraid of the answer? 

Mr. President, I cannot understand 
the economic blindness of the adminis- 
tration. First, it ignores the 4 million 
unemployed, and now it wants to deal a 
death blow to America’s agricultural 
economy. I cannot understand what it 
has in the back of its mind, unless it is 
to shake the economy down. I believe 
the administration should be shaken up 
and reminded of its responsibilities and 
duties to public service. 

I was delighted this morning to note 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
introduced a bill which is being cospon- 
sored by the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. Both Senators are in 
favor of what we call the flexible scale 
of price supports. Although they do not 
necessarily favor 90 percent of parity for 
price supports they have now introduced 
a measure which provides that the price 
supports for dairy-products shall þe tied 
to the feed grain cost. 
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By introducing the bill the Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and the Senator from New 
Mexico have thereby served notice on the 
administration that they, too, are op- 
posed to the reduction to 75 percent of 
parity for dairy price supports. 

Secretary Benson has no reason in the 
world to stand in the way of effective 
legislation, and he should support the 
suggestion of an extension of 90 percent 
parity for 120 days or 4 months in which 
to permit Congress to decide the issue. 
My proposal asks only for time; that is 
all. When the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry in- 
troduces a bill, as he did today, asking 
that price supports for dairy products 
be related to the price supports for feed 
grains, which would be from 85 to 87 
percent under present prices, it is time 
for the Senate to take action, and it is 
time for Congress to try to save the 
farmers from the administration. 

Mr. President, I have branded April 
Ist as a day of mourning. Although 
April 1st is known as April Fools Day in 
the vernacular of children, but the ad- 
ministration is not fooling anyone, and 
it is certainly not fooling the American 
dairy farmer. 

If the administration cannot have 
some economic sense, it should at least 
have a little political sense, because Mr. 
President, I say that unless something is 
done April 1st will live in American agri- 
cultural history as a day of infamy and 
as a day of betrayal. 

I remind the President and his Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the golden 
promises which were made in 1952, and 
Iremind them of the pledges which were 
made to the American people. Those 
pledges were for 90 percent to 100 per- 
cent of parity. 

I say to the President and to his Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that they have 
violated those promises and those 
pledges. I conclude by saying that I 
was not elected to the Senate from the 
State of Minnesota to stand idly by and 
watch the economy I, in part, represent 
weakened and jeopardized by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

I am not going to stand idly by and 
permit the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to forget the promises 
which were made in the State of Minne- 
sota. This administration, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has broken its word and it has 
broken faith with the farmer. 

Mr. President, the deluge of mail 
reaching my office from protesting farm- 
ers reflects pitiful stories of frustration 
and disappointment. Typical is a letter 
I have from a farmer in Wabasha, who 
is willing to give up his 285 acres free if 
anybody will just pay him what his 
buildings alone are insured for. 

I ask consent that the letter from Mr. 
Roemer, of Wabasha, be printed in the 
body of the REecorp, along with a news- 
paper clipping which he enclosed headed 
“Facts Show Damage Done To Farmers 
by Republicans.“ 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WABASHA, MINN., March 23, 1954. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY: I am a dirt 
farmer, and I follow the farm program very 
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carefully. See to it we farmers get our fair 
share of what we produce. Too much of 
what we produce is kicked off on the road 
before it gets to the consumer. Read this 
article from Spring Valley, signed William 
Byrge. Please hand this article to the Agri- 
culture Committee, so that they get ac- 
quainted with what is going on the farm, and 
how much money we are making. Please 
come to Minnesota and buy my farm for 
what the buildings are insured for on my 
farm, and I will throw in the land for good 
measure—all level land farm, contains 285 
acres. These are the conditions on the farm 
today. Be sure to bring the cash along, be- 
cause the banks do not lend on farmland. 
Please hand this letter and article to the 
Agriculture Committee. Please let me know 
when you come to Minnesota so I can show 
you this farm and the insurance policy, the 
price of this farm, 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES G. ROEMER, 
Facts SHOW DAMAGE DONE TO FARMERS BY 
REPUBLICANS 


SPRING VALLEY, MINN., March 20.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, Mr. Klein of the 
Farm Bureau, and the President have done 
the American farmer millions of dollars 
worth of irreparable damage by shouting 
“The farmer is pricing his product out of 
the market.” To gain the confidence of the 
city consumer again means endless proofs 
and figures by farmers. Why could they 
not have investigated first? It is simple 
matter to learn the facts. 

Here are a few as they affect us here in 
Minnesota. Milk today is $3 per hundred- 
weight for base test of 3% percent. 

Reducing 100 pounds to quarts equals 50 
quarts. Dividing $3 by 50 quarts equals .06 
cents a quart. What farmer received by the 
quart 6 cents? 

After it leaves the farm it quickly reaches 
20 cents per quart or $10 per hundred 
pounds. It also reaches the consumer by 
way of the cafeteria counter. 

Now it is served by the glass, whereby most 
places can serve four glasses of milk to the 
quart at 10 cents. Ten cents times 4 equals 
40 cents per quart. This means 50 quarts 
times 40 cents equals $20 per hundredweight. 
The farmer's $3 looks small compared to $10 
and $20. Remember our $3 is not net. It 
took us 3 years to grow the cow before the 
first pound of milk and butter could be ex- 
tracted, besides insurance, taxes, and special 
feed to stimulate fast growth and produc- 
tion. 

The American economy is so stacked 
against the farmer that we should realize if 
a glass of 7-Up or beer is worth 10 cents and 
15 cents that the food value in a glass of 
milk is really worth many times that. The 
funny part is, we do not hear a whimper 
about beer even if it takes the last cent. 

Shortly after the First World War a de- 
partment store owner made a statement on 
the street to his town friends as a nearby 
farmer happened past. Getting the drift of 
the conversation he hesitated and joined 
them. As the farmer neared them, Mr. D. 
was saying: “The farmers ought not to kick 
now—they are getting pretty good for their 
stuff.” Mr. S. answers, “Perhaps, but my 
neighbor boy bought a suit of clothes from 
you the other day and paid $100 for it—you 
know as well as I do it takes 5 pounds of 
wool in a suit, but we'll allow 10 pounds 
now the farmer gets 35 cents per pound for 
wool, figure it out for yourself—$3.50 is 
what the farmer receives; who got the rest? 
I wonder if you didn’t get $50 out of it,” 
I knew both parties in the conversation. 

My boy and pal, taking a trip through 
Michigan, had for breakfast, toast, bacon, 
two eggs, and a glass of milk. The ticket 
showed $1.30—50 cents for two eggs. Think- 
ing this a mistake they questioned it and 
the reply was, Can't help it. I pay 70 cents 
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for a dozen eggs.” Figure it for yourself, at 


50 cents for two, equals $3 dozen. We, 
on the farm, were getting 20 cents at that 
time. 

Isn't it pitiful how we farmers price our- 
selves out of the market? 

Why should our Republican leaders be so 
inconsiderate of us today? They are so very 
liberal with promises to get our vote but be- 
ware afterwards. I have lived through quite 
a few campaigns of promises. What won- 
derful things they will accomplish and such 
nasty boys they are who consider the farmer 
and common man. 

How far our farm position has slid out of 
balance with other business must be recog- 
nized. Some business people build new 
homes costing ordinarily from $15,000 to 
$30,000. If the farmer too is compelled to 
build and accordingly at an ordinary figure 
of $12,000 to $15,000, and all other build- 
ings that are required, also livestock and 
expensive machinery, fences and water sup- 
ply, where would he be if he were to sell 
out? He could only expect a price equal to 
the buildings and throw in the land or vice 
versa. One or the other has to be sacrificed. 
Because our produce market is so out of bal- 
ance, a person assuming the full value as 
a debt could not take in enough to pay the 
interest, taxes, insurance, and hired help, 
besides regular farming expenses, and pay 
on the principal, according to full value, if 
the flexible price program is put onto us. 

Still we hear it said “the future looks won- 
derful for the farmer and he has never been 
in such a good position.” That sounds 
something like “prosperity is Just around the 
corner” again, but they didn’t tell us who's 
prosperity. 

Those who have enjoyed special privileges 
of control hold infiuence to gain legisla- 
tion in their favor like oil privileges, divi- 
dend tax deductions, etc. If they want dol- 
lars out of circulation you know what an 
excellent position that puts them in over 
those heavily in debt by going back on gold 
standard again will reward with a large sir- 
loin steak dinner and all the champagne 
that can be soaked up. If, etc. 

Oh, what is loyalty? What does it mean? 
Sad, is it not, to see a few so anxious and 
greedy to get under their control the value 
of the whole country after having had lead- 
ers who have kept wars away from our shores 
and saved us from destruction. 

WILLIAM BYRGE. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a telegram which I have 
today addressed to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson. The 
substance of the telegram is simply a re- 
quest to the Secretary to join with us 
in asking for a temporary extension of 
the 90-percent parity for at least 120 
days, in order to give congressional com- 
mittees time to complete the hearings 
which are now in progress. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 30, 1954. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At this late hour, I appeal in the name 
of fairness, equity, and orderly processes of 
government that you immediately revoke 
your previous announcement of intention 
to lower dairy support prices to 75 percent 
of parity on April 1. I respectfully request 
that you announce instead your agreement 
to a temporary extension of 90 percent of 
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parity for at least 120 days in order to give 
Congress time to complete its hearings now 
under way. 

You will recall that I wrote last January 
22 urging you not to change dairy sup- 
port levels until Congress had time to reach 
its own decision. You chose to reject that 
appeal. 

Since then there can be no doubt of the 
overwhelming protest of America's dairy in- 
dustry to the economic injustice of what 
you propose. It is unfair to discriminate 
against the dairy industry. Your action is 
a violation of promises made in the fall of 
1952. It repudiates the faith which farmers 
of America placed in you and the President. 
It's unsafe for America’s entire economy 
to have this new blow to farm purchasing 
power deliberately created by administrative 
decision. 

Day after day I have voiced this appeal 
on the floor of the Senate. I have spon- 
sored and cosponsored legislation seeking 
alternative courses for you to follow. Your 
claim that you are required by law to make 
this slash falls with a dull thud in view of 
your silence about efforts to change the law 
to permit you to ease this blow. Do you 
or do you not want the law changed, Mr. 
Secretary? 

On March 23 I introduced S. 3169, asking 
a 4-month temporary extension of the pres- 
ent program to permit Congress to express 
its policy. S. 3169 would not commit anyone 
on future levels of price supports, merely 
contribute to orderly processes of govern- 
ment by permitting congressional commit- 
tees to complete hearings on future legisla- 
tion before making any changes in support 
levels. 

In view of the action today of your own 
administration’s Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee chairman, Senator AIKEN, Joined by 
Senator ANDERSON, introducing new legisla- 
tion proposing linking dairy supports to the 
level of feed grain supports, I ask you to seri- 
ously consider what you are doing in dis- 
rupting dairy markets at this time in the 
face of prospects for your action being later 
repudiated by the Congress. 

Mr. Secretary, why not give Congress a 
chance? Why not give your own Agriculture 
Committee chairman a chance to have his 
bill considered, or any of the pending bills 
considered? I urge you, and appeal to you, 
to announce today your willingness to ac- 
cept a 4-month extension so that any neces- 
sary legislative action that may be needed 
can still be taken before it is too late. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the origi- 
nal States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have before me a radiogram which I 
have received from the Honorable Sam- 
uel Wilder King, Governor of Hawaii. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the radio- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Hono.vutvu 28 NFT. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNow ann, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Members both houses Hawaii Legislature 
in conference called by me emphatically urge 
and I fully concur Senate take immediate 
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favorable action on S. 49, as amended. and 
reject commonwealth status as entirely un- 
acceptable, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor the results of a 
poll taken by the Princeton Research 
Service on the question of statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as. 
follows: 


STATEHOOD For HAWAN FavoRED—ONLY 1 In 10 
New York VOTERS OPPOSED 

The question of admitting Hawaii into the 
Union is being considered in Congress. 

Results of the latest New York poll survey 
show voters across the State are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of making Hawali our 49th 
State. 

Just about 4 out of every 5 voters ques- 
tioned favor admitting Hawaii. 

Poll staff reporters asked an accurate cross- 
section of voters across the State: 

“Would you favor or oppose having Hawali 
admitted as a State in the Union?” 

These were the statewide results: 

Favor, 79 percent; oppose, 10 percent; no 
opinion, 11 percent. 

A second question in today’s survey shows 
statehood for Alaska also has overwhelming 
support of New York State voters. 

Those who would approve admitting Alaska 
outnumber by a 9-to-1 margin those who 
disapprove. 

“Would you favor or oppose having Alaska 
as a State in the Union?” they were asked. 

The results: 

Favor, 82 percent; oppose, 9 percent; no 
opinion, 9 percent. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point, 
as a part of my remarks, a series of edi- 
torials published in various newspapers, 
presented in chronological order, in 
order to indicate the sentiment that is 
expressed on developments attending 
consideration of the statehood bill. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Citizen of 
January 15, 1954] 


HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


Expressions of the former Hawalian Gov- 
ernor, Ingram Stainback, advocating com- 
monwealth status for the Territory of Hawaii 
before the Senate Interior Committee last 
week are but an extreme minority viewpoint. 

The Gallup poll this week reported 78 per- 
cent of the people in the mainland favored 
statehood for Hawaii. It was 2 to 1 for state- 
hood in the 1940 Hawaiian plebiscite and 3 to 
1 to ratify a proposed State constitution in 
1950. Communism, one of the bugaboos 
foisted by statehood opponents, as a problem 
is diminishing in Hawaii. 

Moreover, the status of “commonwealths” 
is foreign to the mind of the Hawaiian ma- 
jority. A commonwealth is but a stepping- 
stone on the road to political ndependence. 
Such was the pattern for the Philippines, a 
sovereign nation today; and President Eisen- 
hower has even suggested that the common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico could have its inde- 
pendence. 

We venture to state that even ex-Governor 
Stainback was not seeking political inde- 
pendence for Hawaii when he advocated 
commonwealth status. 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel of Jan- 
uary 26, 1954] 
Tue REAL ISSUE 


The main obstacle to statehood for Hawail 
and Alaska, which would be granted by meas- 
ures now pending in Congress, appears to be 
that the Democrats are afraid the Republi- 
cans will get 2 new Senators from Hawaii 
and the Republicans are afraid the Demo- 
crats will get 2 new Senators from Alaska. 

That would seem to be a standoff if it 
should work out that way, but in any event 
the opposition is pretty much a matter of 
politics—and pretty smelly politics at that. 

The political issues involved in the situa- 
tion are not of much interest or importance 
to anybody, except of course the politicians. 

The real issue in this and all other matters 
of public policy is, or should be, solely the 
question of how much the Nation as a whole 
will benefit. 

What business is it of anybody but the 
people of Hawaii and Alaska whether their 
Senators will be Democrats or Republicans? 

Who has the right to tell the people of 
New York or Kansas or California to elect 
Democratic Senators instead of Republican 
Senators, or the other way around? 

That is what the opposition to Hawaiian 
and Alaskan statehood plainly amounts to. 

What the Congress should be thinking 
about, and the only thing it should consider, 
is the manner in which Hawaiian and 
Alaskan statehood will enhance the welfare 
and security of America. 

To withhold statehood on political 
grounds, when the national interest would 
be so clearly served by statehood, puts Con- 
gress in an unenviable and discreditable 
position. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times of 

January 30, 1954] 
TIME For A VOTE 


If one thing is certain in regard to state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, it is that Con- 
gress has plenty of information about both 
places. 

There have been so many congressional 
investigations over the years that Alaskans 
and Hawaiian have come to look forward to 
groups of junketing Congressmen as annual 
harbingers of the tourist season—winter vis- 
its in Hawaii, summer inspections in Alaska, 
Their reports would fill a sizable bookshelf; 
if there is a significant fact about either 
Territory that has not been chewed over at 
least six times, we cannot imagine what it is. 

What they all add up to is that the loyal 
Americans in Alaska and Hawaii deserve the 
full citizenship that only statehood can give 
them, and that it is high time it was granted. 

Now that its committee has finally ap- 
proved a bill for Hawaii statehood and prom- 
ises to report on Alaska next week, the Sen- 
ate can vote on them soon. 

We hope it will, and that the House of Rep- 
resentatives meanwhile will act on Alaska 
statehood—which it neglected to do when it 
passed the Hawaii bill last year. 

Which comes first is a small matter—espe- 
cially to people who have waited this long 
for justice. 


[From the Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald of 
February 6, 1954] 
ADMIT BOTH 


In order to obtain, without opposition 
from the Senate floor, statehood for Hawail, 
administration forces made the promise that 
a bill soon would be brought up proposing 
statehood for Alaska. 

The aspirations of these Territories and 
much of the reasons for their admission have 
been smothered under the weight of the 
political bickerings of those who argue for 
Hawait alone, while others demand that the 
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admission of Alaska be provided in the same 
bill admitting Hawaii. 

It is unfair to both Territories that their 
qualifications be buried in a welter of politi- 
cal controversy. If Hawaii brings 2 GOP 
Senators to Congress, and if Alaska brings 
2 Democratic Senators to Congress, why not? 
Must politicians continue to resort to unfair 
advantage to prop up their party positions? 

By all means, admit both Hawaii and 
Alaska. Both have earned statehood. Both 
will bring great tangibles to the diadem of 
the States. Since both are in exposed posi- 
tions, it would seem only elementary that 
considerations for their entry rise above the 
narrow manipulations of waterfront politics. 


[From the University of Minnesota Daily of 
February 10, 1954] 


Hawatr Deserves STATEHOOD; It’s WAITED A 
Lone TIME 


For almost 100 years, the Territory of Ha- 
wail has been seeking admission as a State. 
On several occasions, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted statehood rights, but 
the bill never has passed the Senate. 

In a recent series of articles on these pages, 
Daily Writer Newton Sue pointed out the 
arguments for and against statehood, and 
we can conclude only that Hawaii has been 
wrongfully deprived of a status which it cer- 
tainly deserves. 

No longer is Hawaii an isolated outpost; 
it is a spot of strategic importance in the 
Pacific world, It is Just a short air hop from 
the mainland—about 7 hours from San 
Francisco. 

The people of Hawaii want statehood. 
They ratified a proposed State constitution 
by 3 to 1 in 1950. They are a politically ma- 
ture people—88 percent of them voted in the 
1952 Territorial election. 

Most of the current arguments against Ha- 
waiian statehood are political. Some Demo- 
cratic Senators feel that Hawaii, normally 
Republican, should not be admitted unless 
Alaska, normally Democratic, is admitted at 
the same time. 

The bid of Hawaii should not be made rela- 
tive to the bid of any other Territory. Ha- 
wall deserves statehood on its own merits. 
Both political parties have promised it. They 
have a moral obligation to keep their word. 


[From the Moline (III.) Dispatch of February 
11, 1954] 


HAWAII STATEHOOD: LONG, LONG TRAIL 


The strange career of Hawall's 50-year bat- 
tle to gain statehood may achieve a success- 
ful end this year, but the end is still dimly 
seen. 

The United States House of Representa- 
tives on March 10, 1953, approved Hawaiian 
statehood. The Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee last January 27 reported 
the bill out to the Senate floor with a fa- 
vorable recommendation. The President has 
said emphatically that he fayored Hawaiian 
statehood. The platforms of both major par- 
ties contained planks in 1952 urging Ha- 
walian statehood. 

From the appearance of all that, it would 
appear that Hawaii will be a State this year, 
instead of a Federal Territory. But, as in the 
case of the sister Territory, Alaska, a lot more 
steam must be behind it than just everyone 
being in favor of it. 

Congress first considered Hawaiian state- 
hood in 1903. Every President since then has 
supported it. Six congressional committees 
have made on-the-spot investigations of 
qualifications for statehood, and the last four 
have recommended immediate action. The 
House of Representatives has approved state- 
hood three times, including the action in the 
present Congress, 
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But the monkey wrench in the machinery 
is the Senate, where the issue has never come 
to a vote, largely because of a threat of the 
southern bloc to filibuster it out of existence. 

The southern bloc has two major objec- 
tions to Hawaiian statehood, neither of 
which they express in debate—Hawali is 
strongly Republican and has a high ratio of 
nonwhite population, most of whom are 
orientals, 

There are a number of good reasons why 
Hawaii should be the 49th State—or the 50th 
in company with Alaska—but it seems to us 
the overriding reason is simply that it is the 
right thing to do. The Territory has long 
since been qualified in every respect for 
statehood legally. Citizens of Hawaii pay 
Federal taxes and fight in United States wars. 
Their second-class status under these cir- 
cumstances makes something of a farce of 
the pious position which our Federal legis- 
lative body takes on countless other issues. 

The southern bloc preaches State’s rights. 
They should be more consistent. 


[From the Santa Cruz (Calif.) Sentinel News 
of February 11, 1954] 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAI 


It is time that the Congress of the United 
States granted statehood to Hawaii. 

For several years the Territory of Hawaii, 
our major outpost in the Pacific, has been on 
the verge of statehood. Actually it has been 
& 50-year struggle for the Territory, although 
last year the House of Representatives ap- 
proved the measure by a 274 to 138 vote. 
Hearings were held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, but 
the matter never came to a vote. 

One of the main problems has been the 
failure of southern Senators to act on the 
measure as the Democratic leaders in the 
South don't particularly want two more Sen- 
ators in the upper Chamber. 

Such a political rule of parliament is de- 
spairingly unfair to the 423,000 American cit- 
izens living in the Territory of Hawaii. They 
assume all the responsibilities, but are de- 
nied many of the rights of their citizenship. 

The citizens living in the Territory pay all 
the Federal taxes, in peace or in war, as do 
the citizens in the 48 States, yet those living 
in Hawaii have no voice in levying the taxes 
or spending the revenue. 

Only a change from a Territory to the 
status of statehood will right the wrong that 
is being done to these citizens. 

With statehood, American citizens in Ha- 
wali would have the right to full voting rep- 
resentation in both the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives. 

They would have the right to vote for the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States. 

They would be able to elect their own gov- 
ernor and to carry on the functions of gov- 
ernment by their own elected officials rather 
than Federal administrators. 

They would gain the right of latitude in 
lawmaking by their own legislature. 

They would have the right to judicial 
functioning in their own courts by local au- 
thorities rather than by Federal appointees. 

They would gain the right to an equal 
share on a per capita basis of Federal grants 
for education, health, highways, and other 
improvements. 

They would have the right to vote on any 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

These are important factors in an Ameri- 
can way of life that are now denied the 
American citizens of Hawaii. 

Hawaii has 433,000 American citizens, as 
compared*with only 66,000 aliens. The Ter- 
ritory has demonstrated beyond any shadow 
of a doubt its ability to quell communism 
and to oust Reds from nefarious activities. 
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The soldiers of Hawaii have established an 
enviable record in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. The islands have grown tre- 
mendously from a production and economic 
point of view. 

Blessed with an extraordinary climate, Ha- 
waii has made great strides in almost every 
field of endeavor in the past 50 years. The 
islands are a fabulous showplace of modern 
living in a Polynesian setting. 

Despite their dependence upon the mari- 
time industry the citizens of Hawaii took 
drastic action in the waterfront strike of 
1949 to overcome the ILWU. Unfortunately, 
the union was able to block loadings for 
Hawaii through its control of stevedores on 
the mainland until the strike was settled. 

It is only just that the Congress of the 
United States recognize the facts and ap- 
prove statehood for Hawaii at the present 
session of Congress. 


[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union of 
February 12, 1954] 
Forty-NINTH STaR—Hawatr SHOULD BE 
ADMITTED 


This newspaper carried a picture this week 
of junior chamber men pinning a symbolic 
star for the State of Hawaii on Old Glory. 
We hope it was a good omen. For half a 
century, since their islands have been a part 
of the United States, the people of Hawaii 
have lived up to the letter of good American 
citizenship without enjoying all of the re- 
wards. Statehood will bring them the final 
reward of full citizenship. We hope they get 
their reward in 1954. 


[From the Canton (Ohio) Repository of 
February 13, 1954] 


As OTHERS SEE Us 


A booklet published by Hawaii Statehood 
Commission for distribution to United States 
Congressmen considering Hawaii's applica- 
tion for admission to the United States is a 
chance to see what is held to be most ad- 
mirable about the 48 States already in the 
Union. 

Hawaiians believe if they resemble the 
people of these States closely enough there 
can be no objection to letting their islands 
become the 49th State. It's a powerful argu- 
ment. Their booklet stresses these like- 
nesses: 

Not all residents of Hawaii can be relied 
on to vote the right way; some are contrary. 

They keep fighting the commies, who keep 
trying to foul up the government, and are 
entrenched in one of the local unions, Harry 
Bridges’ ILWU. 

Local loyalists are putting up a stiff battle 
against all un-American activities. 

Hawalians like cowboys, football, Boy 
Scouts, drive-ins, housing improvements, 
mechanized farming, branch-banking, func- 
tional architecture, parades, television, un- 
limited public education, expressways, 
mammoth trucks, churches, amateur the- 
atricals, symphonic music, libraries, ama- 
teur art, collective bargaining, stock-ex- 
change speculation, and popular voting. 
They also have a lot of fun and a fondness 
for flowers. 

These are admirable traits, the warp and 
woof of Americanism. Except for complica- 
tions about buying new flags with 49 stars, 
there seems to be no good reason why these 
people shouldn't be brought into the Union. 
If Texans, Vermonters, Nevadans, and New 
Yorkers can remain in good standing, Ha- 
wailans should have no trouble whatsoever. 
[From the Lorain (Ohio) Journal and Times 

Herald of February 19, 1954] 
HAWAI, 49TH BRIGHT STAR FoR FLAG oF UNITED 
STATES 

Almost certain to be a topic of discussion 

in coming weeks is the question of state- 
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hood for Hawail. Nearly everyone seems to 
agree that Hawaii should be admitted as 
the 49th State. But to say this will be done 
would be to risk being wrong. For some 
reason, Hawaiian statehood seems to keep 
being blocked year after year. 

Since 1985 six congressional committees 
have made investigations of Hawali’s readi- 
ness for statehood. The last four, in 1946, 
1947, 1948, and 1950, recommended imme- 
diate action. The House of Representatives 
has three times passed bills approving state- 
hood. 

Most of us probably will never have the 
opportunity of visiting Hawaii, but that need 
not prevent us from knowing some of the 
basic facts about the islands that may soon 
be a State. The island group known as 
the Hawaiian Islands consists of eight is- 
lands. The 5 larger islands are Hawaii, Maul, 
Molokai, Oahu (on which Honolulu is lo- 
cated), and Kauai; the 3 smaller ones are 
Kahoolawe, Lania, and Niihau. 

Hawaii has a land area of 6,450 square 
miles, but this space is spread out. As a 
means of comparison, it could be stated that 
the islands would extend from Washington, 
D. C., to Lorain. 

According to the Hawaii Statehood Com- 
mission, Hawaii is subject to the same Fed- 
eral taxation as the 48 States, and consist- 
ently pays more in taxes than the Federal 
Government spends in the Territory (not in- 
cluding national defense). In 1953 Hawaii 
paid nearly $136 million in Federal taxes. 

Hawaii has a population of nearly half a 
million. The public-school system was estab- 
lished in 1840 when the Kingdom of Hawaii 
adopted its first constitution modeled along 
American democratic lines. 

For prospective visitors from the Lorain 
locality, it will be a long hop to the new 
State—when Hawali becomes a State. The 
islands lie about 2,100 nautical miles south- 
west of San Francisco. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press of March 
» 1954] 
STATEHOOD Is THE ONLY ANSWER 


Since their respective merits are roughly 
equal, there is nothing particularly wrong 
with the proposal by Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, to tack 
Alaska onto the Hawali statehood bill in the 
Senate. 

The latest move by Senator GEORGE 
SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, is some- 
thing else again. It would take away the 
Territorial status Hawaii and Alaska now 
have—leaving them further from statehood 
than ever—an attempt to bribe them into 
acceptance of second-class citizenship by 
letting them keep the money they have been 
paying the Federal Government in taxes. 

It is the so-called commonwealth status 
which Puerto Rico has. Puerto Rico wanted 
as much self-government as it could get 
without becoming independent, so it was 
granted this peculiar status. Puerto Ricans 
consider themselves associated with the 
United States rather than a part of this 
Nation. ; 

Puerto Rico probably will become inde- 
pendent in fact when it can stand on its own 
feet economically. Congress had that in 
mind when it voted for the commonwealth 
status, and President Eisenhower has as- 
sured Puerto Rico that it can have inde- 
pendence any time it wishes. 

The commonwealth status is a state of 
transition between colonialism and nation- 
hood. It would be ridiculous to impose it 
upon Hawaii and Alaska, where there is no 
more thought of independence from the 
United States than there is in Florida or New 
York. That Congress would have the right 
to make them commonwealths is highly 
doubtful, because that would take away their 
status of Territories and the courts have 
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held that a Territory—unlike a on— 
in an inchoate state, meaning that it is in 
the status just preceding statehood. Only 
Hawaii and Alaska are Territories. Puerto 
Rico never was. 

Thus the Smathers proposal is dubious 
constitutionally as well as indefensible 
morally. 

We are not dealing here with colonies that 

came into American possession as the loot of 
war and whose inhabitants speak a foreign 
language. 
Hawaii and Alaska are American in lan- 
guage as well as in spirit. And while main- 
land Americans and descendants of them are 
in the minority in Hawaii, 90 percent of its 
people are native-born American citizens. 
A large majority of Alaskans today are immi- 
grants from the 48 States or descendants of 
them. 

For the people of Hawaii and Alaska, whose 
patriotism has been demonstrated in peace 
and war, statehood is the only answer. 

They have been denied it too long already. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe of March 5, 
1954] 


STATEHOOD BATTLE 


The debate begun yesterday in the United 
States Senate on the question of Hawaiian 
statehood—and the kindred topic of state- 
hood for Alaska—presents the Congress with 
another opportunity to execute pledges 
given repeatedly by both our major political 
parties in a long succession of campaign 
platforms. Whether or not that opportunity 
will be grasped, however, is still uncertain, 

The ultimate answer to the question: 
When are these two Territories to be added 
to the list of American States? seems to rest 
today on the outcome of a bargain being 
worked out in the Congress between a bloc 
of southern Senators who have repeatedly, 
over a period of years, stymied Hawaii's ef- 
forts to get into the Union because of the 
racial complexion of the island Territory 
and because it regularly votes Republican, 
and a number of Republicans, who appear 
this year willing to tie the issue of Alaska’s 
admission to that of Hawail, despite the fact 
that Alaska as regularly votes Democratic. 

If this bargain goes through in the Senate, 
it will still have to encounter hazards of 
blockade in the House. There a bill reported 
long ago for admitting Alaska has been 
quietly shelved. An attempt has been 
launched to force the question to the floor 
by the filing of a discharge order aimed at 
the Rules Committee—which is monitoring 
the blockade. 

The nature of the bargain struck between 
friends and opponents of the plan for ad- 
mitting both Territories in a package deal 
is worth attention. Alaska is probably the 
richest Territory in natural resources under 
the American flag. The vast reserves there 
of coal, oil, and natural gas, to say nothing of 
other reserves in land and mineral deposits, 
are of course vested as to ownership in the 
Federal Government. 

This natural wealth constitutes a gigantic 
part of the Nation’s public domain. Under 
the compromise bill worked out by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, headed by Senator HUGH BUTLER, of 
Nebraska (a long-time foe of Alaskan state- 
hood) no fewer than 103 million acres of 
these reserves, including practically all the 
coal, oll, and gas reserve lands, would be 
taken from Federal ownership. 

There is, of course, much to be said for a 
liberal policy in relation to this side of the 
Alaskan statehood question. Any shift from 
territorial status to statehood naturally en- 
tails a basic readjustment of the Federal 
Government’s land and reserves policies in 
the vast area. Nevertheless, the provisions 
of the proposed compromise between friends 
and foes of Alaskan statehood merit close 
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scrutiny. They should be thoroughly aired 
in debate, that the public may know pre- 
cisely what is entailed. 

That these two Territories belong in the 
Union as States has long been evident. The 
arguments pro and con have been dragged 
out for more than a decade and a half. 
There is no mistaking either the will of the 
respective Territorial populations or the 
strength of their case. There is no solid 
argument left for denying either its wish. 

Hawaii has fought for admission tirelessly. 
Only a few voices in the Territory have been 
raised in opposition. As for Alaska, the case 
is equally formidable. Some 99 percent of 
the Alaskan people are American citizens, 
pay Federal taxes, serve in our Armed Forces, 
and shoulder all other duties of citizenry— 
yet they are denied the right to vote for 
President, Senators, and Congressmen, and 
cannot participate in making the laws that 
govern them. 

Alaska has belonged to the United States 
since 1867 and has been a Territory since 
1912. Its population, some 200,000, far ex- 
ceeds that enjoyed by 28 of the 35 American 
Territories when they were admitted to 
statehood. It is far above the 60,000 stipu- 
lated in the Northwest Ordinance for admis- 
sion. Finally, official figures and polls show 
close to 90 percent favorable to joining the 
Union. That fact should be heeded by Con- 
gress. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
March 6, 1954] 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAN 


One hundred years ago the people of Ha- 
wali asked to become a part of the United 
States. President Franklin Pierce author- 
ized the negotiation of a treaty to bring 
Hawaii into the Union as a State enjoying 
the same degree of sovereignty as other 
States, but the death of King Kamehameha 
III prevented ratification. 

Ninety years ago President Lincoln ac- 
knowledged the qualifications of the Ha- 
waiian people for statehood, saying that they 
were free, that their laws, language, and 
religion stemmed largely from American 
teaching and example. 

Sixty years ago Hawaii became a Repub- 
lic, with its government founded on the 
same pattern as that of the United States. 
Three years later, in 1897, the new Republic 
offered to surrender its sovereignty in return 
for eventual statehood. The following year 
the United States annexed the islands by 
joint resolution of Congress, following the 
same procedure under which Texas, also a 
sovereign State, eventually became a part 
of the Union. 

Since then the Territory of Hawaii has 
repeatedly petitioned for statehood. By in- 
creasing majorities the House of Representa- 
tives approved statehood bills in 1947, 1950, 
and 1953. The measure is now before the 
Senate. By an overwhelming vote the peo- 
ple of Hawaii have already approved a pro- 
posed State constitution which is awaiting 
acceptance by the Congress. 

Opposition to statehood is purely political. 
Some Democrats are afraid Hawaii would 
send two Republican Senators to Congress. 
Others with racial prejudices are afraid the 
Hawaiian Senators would be Americans of 
Chinese, Japanese, or mixed extraction. And 
still others fear that the addition of two 
Senators who are accustomed to living in 
harmony with people of other racial back- 
grounds might result in a change in the 
Senate rules to limit debate and thus make 
possible the enactment of so-called civil- 
rights legislation. 

Accordingly, there are two moves in the 
Senate to block Hawaiian statehood. One 
calls for attaching Alaskan statehood to the 
Hawaii bill. Another would give Hawaii 
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commonwealth status, with full self-govern- 
ment but no representation in Congress. 

Both these subterfuges should be defeated. 
There is no sound reason for injecting debate 
over Alaska into the case for Hawaiian state- 
hood. The two Territories are dissimilar. 
Hawaii clearly has priority over Alaska, since 
the population is nearly four times that of 
Alaska and Federal tax collections are five 
times as great. And the offer of Common- 
wealth status would be an insult to people 
whose training, education, patriotism, and 
ideals represent the highest standards of 
Americanism. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 estab- 
lished the principle that the ultimate destiny 
of a Territory of the United States is state- 
hood. The delay in granting it to Hawaii 
is inexcusable. The Senate should act 
promptly to make Hawaii the 49th State. 


[From the New York Times of March 13, 
1954] 


For 50 STATES 


The Senate’s action in joining together 
the Hawaii and Alaska statehood proposals 
into one bill radically changes the legislative 
situation on these issues. It should not be 
thought that the majority which won this 
victory over President Eisenhower's clear ob- 
jections consists entirely of those who wish 
to see two new States added to the Union. 
Many of the southern Democrats who voted 
to joint the two issues apparently hope that 
the combination will permit defeat of both 
proposals. 

We have believed from the first that the 
two questions should be voted on separately, 
each on its own merits. The latest Senate 
action, however, now makes it clear that 
statehood can be won at this session for 
either of these Territories only if the bill as 
it now stands is passed after joint considera- 
tion of the two areas. It is both or neither. 

In these circumstances the arguments for 
congressional passage of the amended bill 
seem overwhelming. Hawaii is one of our 
key outposts in the Pacific, with a population 
whose tradition of tolerance and good rela- 
tions among its varied peoples is a bright 
chapter in the American saga. Alaska, 
guarding our northwestern frontier, has vast 
potentialities and a rapidly growing popu- 
lation. The issue of statehood for these 
Territorities has been debated long enough 
over the years. The time to enlarge our 
Union from 48 to 50 States is now at th’s 
session of Congress. 


[From the Kansas City Star of March 
13, 1954] 


STATEHOOD AND POLITICS 


Hawaii and Alaska are making their strong- 
est bids for statehood in 1954 after many 
years of frustration. But in this year of a 
promised showdown on the issue, a political 
tug-of-war has developed with the two Ter- 
ritories in the middle. While they still have 
a chance for promotion before Congress 
adjourns this summer, the outlook is not 
nearly as encouraging as it ought to be. 

The Republican line in Congress is to let 
Hawaii in the Union but to keep the door 
shut on Alaska if possible. This is because 
Hawaii, unlike Alaska, figures to be a Re- 
publican State if admitted. In Alaska, how- 
ever, the Democrats regularly have had a 
majority in Territorial elections. 

Democratic Members of Congress, in gen- 
eral, are opposed to making Hawali a State 
unless Alaska is allowed to join the Union 
at the same time. But a number of south- 
ern legislators, especially in the Senate, are 
maneuvering to try to scuttle the statehood 
ambitions of both Hawaii and Alaska. Their 
motive is a fear that the 4 additional Sen- 
ate seats thus created would be lined up on 
the side of civil-rights legislation long ob- 
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structed by the parliamentary tactics of 
southern leaders. 

The House already has passed a bill approv- 
ing Hawaii for statehood. A similar measure 
in behalf of Alaska is heavy with dust in the 
files of the House Rules Committee. But the 
Senate has just voted, 46 to 43, to combine 
statehood for the two in a single bill probably 
to be voted on this week. The next House 
move, if any, is uncertain. 

On the record both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties are committed to accept- 
ance of Alaska and Hawaii as States. Their 
1952 platforms were specific in pledges to 
both Territories. The trouble is that politics 
has taken charge of what should be a non- 
political decision. And so Hawaii and Alaska 
are in danger of being held off again from 
the advancement they have earned. 

But their time will come sooner or later. 
Not even political pressures can permanently 
deny the merits of a Union strengthened by 
the addition of a 49th and a 50th State. 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) Times-Star of 
March 15, 1954] 


HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Thanks to Democratic maneuvering in the 
Senate, statehood for Hawaii at this session 
of Congress is far from a sure thing. By 
tacking Alaskan statehood to the Hawaii 
question, the Democrats may very well suc- 
ceed in doing what they did by a similar 
maneuver in the last session—kill all chances 
of either Territory becoming a State. 

The Democrats want to see Alaska in the 
Union primarily because Alaska is normally 
Democratic while Hawaii is normally Repub- 
lican. They fear that admission of Hawaii 
without Alaska would upset the party lineup 
in Congress. They pay only secondary atten- 
tion to the core of the question—Alaska’s fit- 
ness for statehood. 

While Hawaii has economically and politi- 
cally matured, and has a population of over 
half a million, Alaska is a backward Territory, 
leaning heavily on the Federal Government 
for support, and containing only 128,000 peo- 
ple in its vast area, which is far less than half 
the average number supporting one Repre- 
sentative in the House. The argument is 
made that Alaska now has more people than 
Nevada did when it was admitted, but Ne- 
vada now has more than Alaska and the Na- 
tion’s population has trebled since that time. 

The plain fact is that Hawaii is a self-sup- 
porting Territory and Alaska is not. As a 
State it would not be able to maintain its 
own services but would continue to depend 
on Washington for help. 

In the best interests of commonsense and 
fairness, Hawaiian and Alaskan statehood 
should never have been tied together. But 
since they have been, Hawaii should not be 
penalized. It is ready for statehood and 
should be admitted, even if the mistake of 
taking Alaska at the same time is also com- 
mitted. 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of March 15, 1954] 
INJUSTICE TO HAWAII 

Proponents of statehood for Alaska have 
maneuvered themselves into a position 
whereby they hope to ride to victory on the 
coattails of Hawaii. They have succeeded in 
thoroughly confusing the statehood ques- 
tion and denying both Alaska and Hawaii the 
privilege of being judged individually on 
their own merits. 

Hawaii, which first made application for 
statehood 51 years ago, has been investigated 
by congressional delegations since 1935, with 
several reports submitted recommending its 
admittance to the Union. In 1940 the ques- 
tion of statehood was put to the voters of 
Hawaii and favored by a margin of more than 
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2 to 1. On March 10, 1953, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a bill to make Hawaii 
the 49th State by a vote of 274-138 after a 
move to join the Hawaiian and Alaskan 
statehood issues into 1 measure failed by a 
vote of 227-182. 

Thursday, just 1 year and 1 day later, the 
Senate voted 46 to 43 to combine the state- 
hood proposals for the 2 Territories into 
1 bill. The merger plan was introduced 
by Senator ANDERSON, Democrat of New Mex- 
ico, who admitted in a Senate speech he 
felt combining the two bills is the only prac- 
tical way of getting statehood for Alaska 
at this session of Congress. He reasoned 
that even if statehood for both Hawaii and 
Alaska should be approved separately in the 
Senate, the Alaskan measure would die in 
the House. The strategy is to force the 
House to accept Alaska as a State in order 
to get Hawaii into the Union. 

Statehood is an honor not to be conferred 
lightly. If the case for Alaska is not strong 
enough to gain favorable action by standing 
alone, then it does not yet deserve to be 
granted the status of a State. The qualifi- 
cations of Alaska are not changed in the 
slightest by a political maneuver in Wash- 
ington linking it with Hawaii. 

The Territory of Hawaii has experienced 
great business and agricultural development 
in the last half-century. It has 499,794 
persons residing in 6,423 square miles. 
Alaska, by contrast, is still mostly barren 
wasteland with a population of only 128,643 
scattered among its 586,400 square miles. 

Hawaii is about four-fifths the size of 
Massachusetts and has about three-fifths as 
many people as Boston. Alaska is larger 
than all of the following 20 States combined: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. Yet the population of 
Alaska is smaller than that of New Bedford 
plus Fairhaven and Dartmouth. 

Combining the two vastly different Terri- 
tories into one statehood bill is a gross in- 
justice. Hawaii, which had an excellent 
chance of achieving statehood if considered 
on the strength of its own qualifications, 
now is saddled with the strong opposition 
that exists against admittance of Alaska. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair). The Senator from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
since this is the last time I expect to 
speak on the pending bill to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii and Alaska, I desire to 
state at the outset of my remarks that 
I am opposed to granting statehood at 
this time to either of those Territories, 
although I would not object to seeing 
both of them given the same type of 
Commonwealth status that has pre- 
viously been given to Puerto Rico. 

With respect to Alaska, previous 
speakers have pointed out how our best 
efforts in the past have failed measur- 
ably to increase the population of 
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Alaska, perhaps because of the fact that 
the average American prefers a temper- 
ate climate. They have pointed out 
what a very small proportion of the land 
in Alaska is now in private ownership 
and the improbability within the fore- 
seeable future of the development of in- 
dustry in Alaska reasonably calculated 
to support statehood. 

Previous speakers have likewise point- 
ed out the handicap of adding to our 
Union a State which is separated from 
us by a foreign nation and whose main 
lines of communication are by water 
with major ports frozen over during a 
portion of the year. 

Previous speakers have pointed out 
even more serious objections to grant- 
ing statehood to Hawaii at this time. 
They have referred to the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of orientals residing 
there, including a large number who, un- 
der existing law, are aliens. They have 
referred to the highly restricted char- 
acter of the economy of the islands, 
limited largely to shipping and the pro- 
duction of cane sugar and pineapples. 
They have referred to the very limited 
area of arable land in the islands and 
how closely it is now held. They have 
referred to the hopeless task of definitely 
identifying by metes and bounds the 
area to be included in statehood, to say 
nothing of failure to solve the trouble- 
some problem of the control of naviga- 
tion between the various islands within 
the proposed State which would be sep- 
arated by international waters. 

They have referred to the problem of 
remoteness similar to that which con- 
fronted Great Britain with respect to 
colonies on which the sun never sets and 
because of which Great Britain finally 
granted to those colonies commonwealth 
status in preference to making them an 
integral part of the British Empire, with 
members of Parliament living thousands 
of miles from London attempting to leg- 
islate in the British Parliament which 
functions in that great city. 

Along with other Members of the Sen- 
ate I have discussed at considerable 
length the problem of communism in the 
islands, showing beyond any question 
that the Communistic led and domi- 
nated longshoremen’s union, expelled 
from the CIO because of communism, 
not only can dominate and control the 
industry of the islands, but is able to 
exert such a powerful influence in poli- 
tics that few if any candidates for pub- 
lic office dare openly to challenge its 
leaders. Today, I desire to devote my 
time to another serious objection to 
statehood which previously has not been 
discussed, although one phase of it was 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. President, I was impressed by the 
speech recently made on the floor by the 
Senator from South Carolina in which 
he answered the argument that the 
United States is under a moral obliga- 
tion to grant statehood to Hawaii. 

Citing the pages of congressional his- 
tory, our colleague from South Carolina 
showed that not only are we under no in- 
herited obligation to take such action, 
but that even the present territorial 
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status of Hawaii was obtained under cir- 
cumstances which raise questions as to 
the constitutionality of that action. 

Since so few Members of the Senate 
were on the floor when the Senator from 
South Carolina made his presentation of 
evidence, I desirc to preface what I have 
to say today by recalling a few of the 
highlights of his argument. 

It was pointed out in the speech to 
which I have referred, which was deliv- 
ered on March 19, that in 1854 President 
Pierce proposed a treaty to incorporate 
the Kingdom of Hawaii into the United 
States, but that soon thereafter the King 
of the islands died, and the treaty was 
not submitted to the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent. Many years later, in 
1893, the old treaty was dug out of the 
files and debated by the Senate over a 
period of years in executive session, but 
the proponents never could get a suffi- 
cient number of votes to have it ratified. 

Finally, in 1897, when the United 
States was on the verge of entering the 
Spanish-American War, President Mc- 
Kinley proposed a new treaty for the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, claiming that this 
was a defense necessity. This treaty was 
secretly debated over a period of months 
but never could attract the necessary 
two-thirds vote for ratification. 

Then, on February 15, 1898, the battle- 
ship Maine was blown up in Habana 
Harbor, and we were at war with Spain. 
The naval battle of Manila Bay was 
fought on May 1, 1898, and 3 days later, 
on May 4, a resolution was offered in the 
House of Representatives to provide for 
the annexation of Hawaii. Under the 
pleas of a war emergency, the resolution 
was steamrollered through the House on 
June 15, 1898. 

Meanwhile, the treaty which had been 
proposed in 1897 had been ratified by the 
Senate of the so-called Hawaiian Repub- 
lic, and was pending before the United 
States Senate at the time the resolution 
which had been approved by the House 
was substituted for it. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee made no re- 
port on the resolution, which obviously 
had been substituted for the treaty, be- 
cause it could be passed by a simple ma- 
jority as compared with the two-thirds 
vote required for a treaty. 

Again the defense angle was stressed, 
although our leading military authori- 
ties of the day, including Lieutenant 
General Schofield, denied that the is- 
lands were needed for this reason, but 
the resolution making Hawaii a Terri- 
tory was passed. 

As pointed out, the United States pro- 
ceeded to acquire a foreign area without 
ratification of a treaty, which was the 
form followed in the case of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, and in the acquisition of 
New Mexico, Alaska, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. It is true that no treaty was in- 
volved in the annexation of Texas, but 
that action was taken only after the peo- 
ple of the Republic of Texas had voted 
by more than 3 to 1 in favor of such 
action, whereas the Hawaiian people 
never had an opportunity to vote on the 
question before they were annexed. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the 
Senator from South Carolina was on 
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sound ground when he asserted that the 
manner of admission of the Hawaiian 
Islands as a Territory constituted a 
fraud perpetrated during a period of 
war hysteria, and that the islands 
“crashed their way into our Union as 
a Territory against every rule of con- 
stitutional law and against every prece- 
dent then existing.” 

Our colleague also cited the 1898 de- 
bates in which one Representative said: 

Nobody pretends any purpose to take the 
Hawaiian Islands into the Union as a State, 
but the purpose is simply and solely, so far 
as the contention goes, to acquire them for 
the pupose of assisting us in our military 
and commercial operations. 


Another Representative said: 

There is not a man on this floor, there is 
not a man who hears my voice, who will say 
that he or this Congress contemplates the 
acquisition of Hawaii for the purpose of 
making a State of it. * * * On the contrary, 
this House is full of men who would not 
vote for this resolution except with the un- 
derstanding in their own minds that Hawali 
is not to be introduced as a State into the 
Union. 


And a Senator said: 

No one for one moment pretends that we 
intend to admit the Asiatic people of Hawaii 
or of the Philippines into full citizenship 
under the Government of this country. 


In the light of that record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I see no merit in the argument that 
we owe statehood as a debt of honor to 
the people of Hawaii. They had fair no- 
tice when they accepted Territorial 
status by what might be called a back- 
door entrance that the question of state- 
hood was as the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee report on the proposed 
treaty had said: ‘‘a question for our suc- 
cessors and not for us to settle. They 
will be dealing with their own fortunes 
and fates and not with ours.” 

So I wish to discuss today the question 
of granting statehood to Hawaii from 
the standpoint of our own fortunes and 
fates; from the standpoint of our duty 
to ourselves as citizens of a constitu- 
tional democracy; and from the stand- 
point of our obligation to preserve the 
heritage which we received from the 
founding fathers. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I noticed last night, 
in listening to a speech delivered by the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
before the Overseas Press Club that Sec- 
retary Dulles said that in determining 
whether or not the United States should 
agree to the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations there was only 
one question to be determined, namely, 
whether it would be good for the United 
Nations, of which the United States of 
America is a principal member. 

There is no doubt that everyone in the 
vast audience agreed with his conclusion 
that the only test in determining what 
the United States should do in connec- 
tion with its relations with Red China 
was: What is best for the United States 
of America? 

I compliment the able junior Senator 
from Virginia upon once again stating 
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that the only test which, it seems to me, 
Senators should be concerned with, so 
far as Hawaii and Alaska are concerned, 
is: What is good for the United States 
of America? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. If it 
be true that the only test of admitting 
a Communist nation into a loose organi- 
zation called the United Nations is 
whether it is for our best interests, how 
much more should it be true that our 
own best interests must be the control- 
ling factor before we change the design 
of our flag, before we add another star 
for Hawaii and another star for Alaska, 
and take a step which will be as firm and 
as irrevocable as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians? : 

Therefore, I propose to tell my distin- 
guished colleagues in the Senate some- 
thing about the attitude of the great 
leaders of the past on this subject. 

Perhaps Senators may think they can 
successfully challenge—although I do 
not believe so—the arguments against 
Hawaiian statehood which have been 
predicated on the large number of ori- 
entals living in Hawaii; on the strong 
influence of communism there; on the 
limited character of the economy; and on 
the indefinite status of a great group of 
islands, as to which no one is able to 
say, “This island will be a part of the 
proposed new State; this island will not 
be.“ But no one can stand on the floor 
of the Senate and challenge the state- 
ments I shall quote from great leaders 
of the past, who deplored any tendency 
to go beyond the confines of the North 
American Continent to add new territory 
by any process whatever and to make 
it part and parcel of our one and in- 
dissoluble Union. 

In his famous Gettysburg address, 
Abraham Lincoln referred to the fact 
that our forefathers had “brought forth 
upon this continent a new Nation, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal,” and Lincoln closed that brief ad- 
dress by calling upon his hearers to join 
in a resolve “that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

It is my purpose today to repeat that 
plea for preservation of the form of gov- 
ernment given us by the founders of this 
Nation, and to point out some of the 
dangers involved in the pending pro- 
posal to expand our borders beyond the 
North American Continent. 

The argument against continual ex- 
pansion of the limits of our Nation is, 
of course, not a new one. It was made in 
1845 by Daniel Webster when, in op- 
posing the entry of Texas into the Union 
as a State he spoke of “a very dangerous 
tendency and of doubtful consequence to 
enlarge the boundaries of our Govern- 
ment,” and said further: 

There must be some limit to the extent of 
our territory, if we are to make our institu- 
tions permanent. 


I emphasize the word “permanent.” 

The Government is very likely to be en- 
dangered, in my opinion, by a further en- 
largement of its already vast territorial sur- 
face. 
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I know, Mr. President, that the advo- 
cates of statehood for Hawaii and for 
Alaska and for Puerto Rico, and eventu- 
ally possible statehood for Wake Island 
and Samoa, and perhaps even Iceland 
and Greenland, may seek to discount 
Webster's objection by saying Texas has 
become a valuable addition to our Union. 

I have many fine friends who are Tex- 
ans and I also have a high regard for 
our largest State. I would not think 
of arguing the Hawaii statehood issue by 
seeking to detract from the glory of 
Texas. I might point out, merely in 
passing, however, that if Hawaii is ad- 
mitted, Texas may not have an unques- 
tioned claim to being our largest State, 
because, although the Hawaiian Islands 
comprise only a tiny land mass of some 
6,400 square miles, the area covered, if 
an attempt were made to draw metes 
and bounds around these islands and 
their intervening waters, would be larger 
than Texas. 

However, my point is that although 
our experience in the concrete case of 
Texas may not have justified the fears 
expressed by Daniel Webster, it does not 
prove the fallacy of the abstract prin- 
ciple which he stated. 

If I see a man walking toward a preci- 
pice on ground unfamiliar to him, and 
I ery out a warning for him to stop, he 
may safely take another step and then 
say my warning was unjustified. He 
may take 6 more steps or 10 more steps 
with perfect safety. But if the preci- 
pice lies ahead, he will be headed for 
disaster all the time, and the part of 
prudence is to stop him as quickly as 
possible. 

So, it might be that if we admitted 
Hawaii to statehood now, no serious 
harm would be done. And perhaps we 
might later admit as States other areas 
which are separated from us by ocean 
barriers without paying a severe penalty. 
Nevertheless, I believe that such action 
would be imprudent for the sound rea- 
son stated by Daniel Webster—that 
there are limits beyond which we ought 
not to extend our national territory if 
we wish to make our institutions perma- 
nent. 

Our problem is properly to determine 
those limits; and if we are to make a 
mistake, I would rather make it on the 
side of excessive caution, because the 
mistake of admitting a new area as a 
State could never be corrected. 

When Thomas Jefferson, by the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, brought about the expan- 
sion of our national border beyond the 
Mississippi, he wisely foresaw that we 
could not afford to have a rival nation, 
especially one under the domination of 
a possibly hostile European power, rise 
on our western border. The same con- 
siderations justified our later expansion 
through the annexation of Texas and 
the acquisition of the territory along the 
Pacific coast. 

But, I submit, the same argument can- 
not be applied to the proposed inclu- 
sion, as an integral part of the United 
States, of this group of islands 2,000 
miles from our present continental 
limits, which themselves stretch over a 
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1,900-mile area, There can be no ques- 
tion here of a rival nation developing 
and pressing against our borders. 

I am aware, of course, of the strategic 
importance, particularly in this atomic 
age, of the Hawaiian Islands to our de- 
fense against an attack from across the 
Pacific, but the same considerations 
which make that military outpost neces- 
sary have led us to establish bases in 
Iceland and in north Africa. We even 
maintain air bases in the British Isles, 
but that does not mean we must grant 
statehood to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. On the other hand, if we 
should push out our national borders to 
include Hawaii as an integral part of our 
Nation, that would in turn call for estab- 
lishing new outposts at greater distances 
westward in the Pacific to protect Ha- 
waii. Eventually, I suppose, we might 
be called on to grant statehood to Japan, 
because bases there are important to 
our defense. And, of course, the South 
Koreans may also claim statehood if we 
continue to keep defense forces there. 

I have mentioned this defense angle 
merely in passing to indicate the fallacy 
in the argument of those who say our 
international situation demands state- 
hood for Hawaii now. It is my convic- 
tion that considerations of international 
relations actually weigh on the other 
side, because our Communist enemy will 
make full use of the argument that we 
are embarking on a policy of unlimited 
imperialism and are prepared to find 
States in any part of the world. This is 
a claim which cannot be sustained now, 
because we have been meticulous in 
proving our willingness to let the people 
of other races and other climes develop 
their own republican form of govern- 
ment, as we did in the cases specifically 
of Cuba and of the Philippines, which 
we might have absorbed by right of 
conquest. 

In a previous speech on this floor, I 
pointed out that even if the fundamental 
objection to admission of this noncon- 
tiguous Territory did not exist there are 
characteristics of the Hawaiian Islands 
which raise questions as to the advis- 
ability of giving them statehood at this 
time. Since that basic issue deserves 
more attention than it has received, I 
wish to sketch the historical background 
which shows that Lincoln’s reference to 
our Nation as having been brought forth 
“upon this continent” was not merely a 
casual phrase, but had a significant rela- 
tion to our conception of liberty. 

In seeking to characterize, in a brief 
phrase, the type of government which 
distinguishes the United States from 
other nations, I have often found it con- 
venient to use the term “constitutional 
American liberty.” I like that phrasing 
because it indicates that the liberty 
which we enjoy, along with other free 
nations, is defined and guaranteed to us 
by a written Constitution and that it 
takes a form peculiarly adapted to our 
American soil 

The seeds, of course, were planted else- 
where and long ago. Our emphasis upon 
the sacredness of the individual in the 
sight of God, and his right to live freely, 
and to hold property against the en- 
croachments of his fellow men, can be 
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traced back to the Ten Commandments 
given to the Jewish people through 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and these rules of 
conduct were humanized and clarified by 
Jesus in his Sermon on the Mount. 

Meanwhile, there was being passed 
down to us the knowledge of self-govern- 
ment gained by the ancient Greeks, from 
whom we take the word “democracy,” 
and that gained by the Romans who 
showed us how to systematize a body of 
law. 

Centuries later, by means of Magna 
Carta and the other great documents 
which curbed kingly powers, our Eng- 
lish ancestors enlarged the area of 
rights assured to the common man. 

It was not until the American colonies 
had been established, however, that the 
spark of liberty was fanned into full 
fiame; and Thomas Jefferson wrote for 
the first time in recorded history, in an 
official document of a State, that “all 
men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights,” and that governments derive 
their just powers “from the consent of 
the governed.” 

When Jefferson wrote the immortal 
Declaration of Independence and when 
Patrick Henry said he would prefer death 
to life without liberty, if Virginia had 
not been separated from the mother 
country by an ocean barrier, the colonial 
revolt might have been quickly put down, 
and the United States which we know 
today might never have come into being. 

But our ancestors, who had carved 
their homes out of the wilderness of a 
virgin continent, were in a position to 
defend their soil; and after the Revolu- 
tionary War had ended, they sought to 
secure the blessings of liberty not only 
for themselves but for posterity, by the 
protection of a written Constitution and 
a specific Bill of Rights. 

A point I emphasize is that from the 
beginning of the revolutionary struggle, 
it was recognized that the American peo- 
ple should be allowed to develop their 
genius without unnecessary entangle- 
ments in the affairs of other continents. 
Thus, Thomas Paine, the great pam- 
phleteer of the Revolution, wrote in 
1775: 

I challenge the warmest advocate of recon- 
ciliation to show a single advantage which 


this continent can reap by being connected 
with Great Britain. 


And after the Republic had been es- 
tablished, George Washington, our first 
President, in his Farewell Address said 
Europe had a set of primary interests 
which to us had none or a very remote 
relation, but— 


Our detached and distant situation in- 
vites and enables us to pursue a different 
course. If we remain one people under an 
efficient Government, the period is not far 
off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance; when we may take such 
an attitude as will cause the neutrality we 
may at any time resolve upon to be scru- 
pulously respected; when belligerent nations, 
under the impossibility of making acqui- 
sitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the 
giving us provocation; when we may choose 
peace, or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. >= 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation— 
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Washington asked: 

Why quit our own stand upon foreign 
ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of Eu- 
ropean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor 
or caprice? 


Mr. President, world conditions have 
changed radically since Washington’s 
day, and I utterly disagree with those 
who would use his warnings as the basis 
for a policy of national isolationism. 
Today we are concerned with what hap- 
pens in Europe and in every other part 
of the world and we intend to play the 
role destiny has given us as leader, in 
our generation, of the forces of political 
freedom. 

There is a difference, however, between 
giving our cooperation and aid where 
they are needed, asking in return noth- 
ing more than that we be let alone, and, 
on the other hand, embarking on a pol- 
icy of declaring bits of land here and 
there to be integral parts of the United 
States and spreading our sovereignty 
over other areas of the world. 

The idea that there should be a limited 
sphere in which the American Govern- 
ment and governments patterned after 
it should attempt to operate was clearly 
expressed by Thomas Jefferson in a let- 
ter commenting on the revolt of South 
American colonies against Spain. In 
writing to Alexander von Humboldt, in 
1811, Jefferson said: 

The European nations constitute a sepa- 
rate division of the globe; their localities 
make them a part of a distinct system; they 
have a set of interests of their own in which 
it is our business never to engage ourselves. 
America has a hemisphere to itself. It must 
have a separate system of interests; which 
must not be subordinated to those of Eu- 
rope. 


Again, I would emphasize, however, 
Mr. President, that Jefferson was talk- 
ing about governmental separation 
rather than isolation; and he did not 
hesitate to commit American forces to 
another hemisphere when it was neces- 
Sary to deal with the Barbary pirates. 

The doctrine of continental separa- 
tion, which I am discussing, reached its 
full expression, of course, in 1823, when 
President James Monroe sent to Congress 
a message containing the passages which 
have since been known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. Monroe wrote: 

The American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not to 
be considered as subject for future coloniza- 
tion by any European power, 


It is significant to note that in 1823, 
Russia still had colonial claims on the 
northwest coast of America. Russia was 
a member of the Holy Alliance, in which 
Czar Alexander had joined with the rul- 
ers of Great Britain, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, in endeavoring to prevent a new out- 
break of violence on the part of France, 
after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
The European absolutism of that period 
was as distasteful to Americans and was 
as contrary to our ideas of government 
as were the later regimes of Hitler in 
Germany and Stalin in Russia, whereas, 
on the other hand, many of the states- 
men of Europe felt that the republican- 
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ism and the democratic faith of the peo- 
ple of the United States were a threat 
to the existing order in Europe. 

It was against this background that 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams 
warned the Russian Minister in Wash- 
ington in July 1823 that— 

We should contest the right of Russia 
to any territorial establishment on this con- 
tinent, and that we should assume distinctly 
the principle that the American continents 
are no longer subjects for any new European 
colonization establishments. 


In December of the same year, Adams 
drafted for the President the famous 
similar statement of policy which has 
come to be associated with Monroe's 
name. 

It also was Adams who persuaded 
Monroe to include with his remonstrance 
against interference by any European 
power in the affairs of South America, 
a promise that we would not interfere 
with the existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any European power. We were, 
Adams said, “to make an American 
cause, and to adhere inflexibly to that.” 

This position was reaffirmed in 1845 
by President Polk, who said: 

We must ever maintain that people of this 
continent alone have a right to decide their 
own destiny. 


It was emphasized again by President 
Cleveland in connection with the dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela in 
1895. In 1901 President Theodore 
Roosevelt declared that— 

The Monroe Doctrine should be the car- 
dinal feature of the foreign policy of all the 
nations of the two Americas, as it is of the 
United States. 


President Woodrow Wilson in 1917 
proposed that the nations “should with 
one accord adopt the doctrine of Presi- 
dent Monroe as the doctrine of the 
world.” ‘The doctrine also was reaf- 
firmed by Cordell Hull at the 1936 Lima 
Conference, which produced the decla- 
ration that the American people had 
“achieved spiritual unity through the 
similarity of their republican institu- 
tions, their unshakable will for peace, 
their profound sentiment of humanity 
and tolerance, through their absolute 
adherence to the principles of interna- 
tional law, of equal sovereignty of States 
and of individual liberty without reli- 
gious or racial prejudices,” and “that 
on the basis of such principles and will, 
they seek and defend the peace of the 
continent and work together in the 
cause of universal concord.” 

Thus for 123 years we have been guid- 
ed by a doctrine based on the belief that 
the American people have a unique po- 
litical system and that the security of 
that system would be endangered if Eu- 
ropean nations sought to expand in the 
New World. As a corollary we agreed 
not to intervene in the affairs of the 
other hemisphere, and in later years we 
pledged ourselves not to interfere in the 
international affairs of our American 
neighbor nations. 

Questions were raised in Congress and 
elsewhere as to whether we were aban- 
doning the Monroe Doctrine in the 
Spanish War settlement which gave us 
the Philippines, but we proved our good 
faith by giving those islands their inde- 
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pendence when they were ready to as- 
sume that responsibility. 

I am not attempting to say at this 
time that we should make independence 
of Hawaii a goal, but I do say that to 
admit these islands to statehood now 
and thereby to open the way for similar 
action for other remote areas would, as 
the late Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler said, 
“mark the beginning of the end of the 
United States as we have known it.” 

Dr. Butler, who as President of Co- 
lumbia University proved himself to be 
a brilliant educator, also was one of the 
best informed men in the country on 
international affairs. His concern over 
the implications of granting statehood 
to Hawaii was expressed in an open let- 
ter to the New York Herald-Tribune 
dated August 25, 1947 in which he said: 


It would be a tragedy if the bill now pend- 
ing in Congress to admit the Territory of 
Hawaii to statehood were to become law 
without its thorough study by the Ameri- 
can people as a whole and without their 
complete understanding of all which it 
would involve. This bill has already passed 
the House of Representatives without any 
adequate discussion or without any general 
public consideration of its vital importance 
to our Nation. Fortunately, it has still to 
be considered by the Senate, and it is not 
too late to bring it to the attention of the 
public opinion of our entire people. 

Hawaii is a Territory in the Pacific Ocean 
some 2,000 miles and more from our Pacific 
coast. In population, in language, and in 
economic life it is distinctly a foreign land. 
Its admission to statehood might easily be 
the first step in bringing to an end the 
United States of America as established by 
the Founding Fathers and as we have known 
it. The next generation might well find it- 
self faced by a United States of the Pacific 
and other ocean islands, since the admission 
of Hawaii would certainly lead to pressure, 
which would be hard to resist, to admit also 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and other islands in the 
Atlantic and Caribbean as well as the distant 
Philippines. 

As I have previously pointed out, all of 
these islands have backgrounds of their own 
wholly different from those of the United 
States of America. To place them, each and 
all, on the same plane as Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, California, Texas, or Vir- 
ginia would be a fatal step. In language, in 
historic background, and in racial condi- 
tions they are not and could not be mem- 
bers of the United States of America in any 
true sense. 

The obvious course would, in my judg- 
ment, be for our Government to set up the 
Territories of Hawaii, of Alaska, and of 
Puerto Rico as independent self-governing 
democracies, as has already been done in the 
case of the Philippine Islands, subject to two 
conditions: First, their formal relations with 
foreign powers should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President and Senate of the 
United States. This would prevent their 
being used by any foreign power to our dis- 
advantage. Second, litigants in any one of 
these independent nations should have the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This would insure a uni- 
form system of public law and of civil law in 
this part of the world. This right already 
exists in the case of Puerto Rico and has 
been used obviously to great advantage and 
to the satisfaction of its people. 

It is imperative, in my judgment, that the 

of the country and the leaders of 
public opinion should see to it that the 
question of admitting Hawaii to statehood 


is thoroughly studied and examined by all 
our people before final action on the pend- 
ing legislation is taken. 
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Previously, on March 7, 1947, Dr. But- 
ler had written a letter to Secretary of 
the Interior Julius A. Krug in which he 
said: 

May I call to your attention a matter 
which I regard of extreme importance to the 
Government and people of the United States. 
Under no circumstances, should Alaska, Ha- 
wall, or Puerto Rico, or any other outlying 
island or territory be admitted as a State 
in our Federal Union. To do so, in my judg- 
ment, would mark the beginning of the 
end of the United States as we have known 
it and as it has become so familiar and so 
useful to the world. Our country now con- 
sists of a sound and compact area, bounded 
by Canada, by Mexico and by the two 
oceans. To add outlying territory hundreds 
or thousands of miles away, with what cer- 
tainly must be different interests from ours 
and very different background, might easily 
mark, as I said, the beginning of the end. 

Think of what would happen were the 
vote of one Senator from Alaska or Hawaii 
or Puerto Rico to defeat the ratification of 
an important treaty affecting the policy and 
good order of the world. It is unthinkable 
that we should allow any such possibility. 
On the other hand, I suggest that each 
one of these Territories—Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico—be set up, by treaty, as an in- 
dependent and self-governing nation, subject 
to but two limitations. These are: First, 
that their relations with foreign powers 
should be subject to the approval of the 
President of the United States and the United 
States Senate. This would prevent any for- 
eign power from using them to our disad- 
vantage. The second is that litigants in any 
one of the countries should have the right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The effect of this would be to estab- 
lish a uniform system of public and civil law 
in this part of the world. This privilege now 
exists in the case of Puerto Rico and I am 
told works extremely well. 

I earnestly ask your most serious con- 
sideration of this proposal and the avoidance 
of the damage that would be done to our 
Government and our people by extending the 
United States beyond its present very com- 
pact and naturally defined boundaries. 


That elder statesman concludes his let- 
ter with this rather pathetic statement: 


I regret that on account of my total blind- 
ness, I cannot sign this letter myself. 


At the time Dr. Butler wrote those let- 
ters he did not know about the infiltra- 
tion of communism in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. However, he did know that if 
Hawaii were admitted we would imme- 
diately be faced with similar demands, 
from Alaska and Puerto Rico. The 
Democratic platform of 1952 asked for 
immediate action on statehood for Ha- 
waii and Alaska and the Republican 
platform asked for immediate action on 
statehood for Hawaii, statehood for 
Alaska under an equitable enabling act, 
and eventual statehood for Puerto Rico. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been re- 
spected and has gone unchallenged be- 
cause of the assumption of other major 
world powers that our experiment in self- 
government was not based on an empire 
concept and that we would never reach 
out across the Atlantic or the Pacific to 
add additional territory to our Union. 
We cannot afford now to create fears 
that we have an empire complex and that 
we will extend our boundaries into the 
Orient or elsewhere. : 

The case against statehood for Ha- 
waii, with particular reference to the 
question of extending our boundaries 
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across an ocean, was summarized in a 
well-reasoned editorial in the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader in May 1953 which 
said: 


For the United States to abandon fixed 
and definite borders—unchanged for more 
than a century—in order to take into the 
Union an island group 2,500 miles away 
would be a mistake of the gravest nature. 

This conclusion on our part has been a 
long time coming, for superficially a good 
case can be made for Hawaiian state- 
hood. * * * 

Yet when all the considerations in favor 
of Hawaiian statehood are added up, and 
all the criticism and rebuttals have been 
taken into account, it seems to us that the 
proponents’ case falls short. 

To extend statehood to Hawaii would be to 
undertake a fateful change in both the 
physical nature of the Union and in a basic 
political policy by which the United States 
has conducted its affairs since the time of 
Monroe. 


The Richmond newspaper then quoted 
Joseph C. Harsch, of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, as writing that— 


The present land frontiers of the United 
States have not been in substantial dispute 
since the Louisiana Purchase and the Oregon 
Settlement. They stand today among the 
few undisputed, uncontested frontiers of 
the world. One of the reasons they have not 
been challenged has been their stability, 
their quality of being fixed and final. The 
world understood that Americans were satis- 
fied with their frontiers and wanted no more 
territory. Therefore, in turn, there has not 
been for a century any serious, sustained 
pressure back against the American fron- 
tiers. 

The moment the United States adds an is- 
land State lying 2,000 miles away from the 
established mass to its Federal Union the 
concept of fixed American frontiers comes to 
anend. It is true that American ownership 
of the Hawaiian Islands is not contested. 
But to make these islands in the mid- 
Pacific part of the Federal Union is to make 
the frontiers of that Union fluid and fiex- 
ible. A precedent will have been established. 
The American frontiers, instead of being one 
of the most stable elements in the political 
world, becomes another set of movable fron- 
tiers. Movable, fluid, unsettled frontiers in- 
vite trouble. 


The News Leader editorial continued: 


Once the step of statehood is taken, it 
cannot be taken back; and once Hawaii were 
admitted a precedent would have been estab- 
lished—new rules would have been laid down 
and old doctrines abandoned—by which the 
claims of Alaska and Puerto Rico would 
become far more difficult to resist. At one 
time Australia talked of petitioning for ad- 
mission to the Union. And if Australia, why 
not New Zealand, New Guinea, Indonesia, 
Formosa? At some future time, almost any 
nation anywhere might logically urge upon 
the United States the same “new rules” that 
now are urged for Hawaii. 

These are not remote and speculative con- 
tingencies. Hawaii was quite literally scared 
into seeking annexation to the United States 
by Spanish pressure in 1898. Since then, 
international pressures have grown far more 
ominous. Once new “standards of degree” 
were established, many an Asiatic nation 
might offer a consistent plea: If it were 
sound to take in Hawaii, 2,500 miles away, 
then why not Guam, some 5,000 miles away? 
If it is sound public policy to admit Hawaii, 
with a Japanese population of 37 percent, 
then why not Japan itself, with a Japanese 
population of 100 percent? 

There may be those who look upon such 
contingencies unconcerned. For our part, 
the profound considerations involved in the 
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precedent of statehood for Hawaii are mat- 
ters of the deepest concern. We share the 
view of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in this 
regard, that the abandonment of fixed and 
traditional frontiers, resulting from a sound 
and compact land area, “would mark the 
beginning of the end of the United States 
as we have known it.” If Hawaii were in- 
terested in regaining the status of an inde- 
pendent republic, with its independence and 
security protected by firm alliance with the 
United States, an acceptable arrangement 
undoubtedly could be worked out. But so 
far as statehood is concerned, the course of 
wisdom as we see it, now and for the fore- 
seeable future, is plainly and simply, No. 


Mr. President, with all due deference 
to the many fine people in both Hawaii 
and Alaska, I hope that the Senate will 
defeat the pending bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

ar Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8224) to 
reduce excise taxes, and for other pur- 
poses. 


REDUCTION OF EXCISE TAXES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr.. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there is a privileged matter to be con- 
sidered at this time, namely, the confer- 
ence report on the excise-tax bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see proceed- 
ings of the House of March 29, 1954, pp. 
4093-4095, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, there 
were 54 Senate amendments to the bill. 
Of this number, 36 were clerical or tech- 
nical amendments. Of the remaining 
amendments the House receded on 14, 
the House receded, with amendments, on 
3, and the Senate receded on 1. 

The first amendment about which 
there were differences was amendment 
No. 6, providing an exemption in the case 
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of admissions of 60 cents or less. This 
amendment would have resulted in a 
loss in revenue of $65 million. The 
House receded with an amendment 
granting an exemption on admissions of 
50 cents or less. The loss in revenue 
from this amendment will amount to 
$40 million, which is $25 million less than 
the loss which would have resulted from 
the 60 cents or less exemption provided 
by the Senate bill. With this excep- 
tion, the House conferees agreed to all 
the Senate amendments relating to ad- 
missions. 

In the case of Senate amendment No. 
11, the conference agreement made a 
clarifying amendment to make it certain 
that the participants in civic and com- 
munity theater group performances 
must be amateurs and not professionals. 

The total loss from the admissions tax 
under the conference agreement will be 
$192 million as compared to $217 mil- 
lion under the Senate amendments. 

The House conferees accepted the 
Senate amendment continuing the tax 
on cabarets at 20 percent. The Senate 
amendment continuing the 20-percent 
tax on club dues and initiation fees was 
also agreed to. 

The House conferees also accepted the 
Senate amendment continuing the tax 
on firearms, shells, and cartridges at 11 
percent and the amendment providing 
that the tax on matches should not ex- 
coos 10 percent of the price for which 
sold. 

The amendment providing for a manu- 
facturers’ tax, in the case of cutting oils, 
of 10 percent of the price for which sold 
was also accepted by the House conferees 
with a clarifying amendment to make it 
certain that cutting oils include oils used 
in forging, drawing, rolling, shearing, 
punching, and stamping. 

The House conferees also accepted the 
Senate amendment reducing the tax on 
refrigerators and quick-freeze units and 
on electric, gas, and oil appliances from 
10 to 5 percent. The Senate amend- 
ment removing the tax on gasoline sub- 
stitutes when used to operate farm trac- 
tors was also accepted. 

The Senate amendment providing re- 
lief in the case of “lay away” sales and 
tickets purchased before April 1, 1954, 
but used thereafter, was also agreed to 
by the House conferees. 

The Senate version of the bill con- 
tinued the tax on safe-deposit boxes at 
the 20-percent rate. The House version 
reduced this rate to 10 percent. The 
Senate conferees receded on this amend- 
ment, thereby reducing the rate on safe- 
deposit boxes from 20 to 10 percent. 
This will result in an additional loss of 
$5 million. 

The effect of all these changes was to 
reduce the loss which would have re- 
sulted under the Senate version of the 
bill by $20 million. The following table 
shows the loss in revenue under the bill 
as passed by the Senate and under the 
conference agreement: 


Millions of 
dollars 
Senate bill, loss in revenue 1,019 
Conference agreement, loss in rev- 
— 999 


1954 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- action taken by the House, the Senate, 
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There being no objection, the table was 


sent to have printed at this point in the and the Committee of Conference on ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
Recorp a table showing the effect of the H. R. 8224, 


follows: 


H. R. 8224, Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954—Effect of action taken by House, Senate, and conference 


Retailers’ excise taxes: 


1 oil: Cutting N 


Miscellaneous excise taxes 
Lon “distanco e telephone, telegraph, eto. 


1 Telephone or radio-telephone messages, toll charges over 24 cents, 25 
roent; leased wire service, teletypewriter, or talkin: 


and radio dispatches, 10 
The rate on all admissions to horse and dog races 
and civic theaters are exempt from tax. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the conference report be agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the conference report, not be- 
cause I think it is a good report, but be- 
cause I think it is the best that can be 
obtained in view of the way this par- 
ticular tax bill has been handled. Iam 
hopeful that the conference report will 
serve at least as an incentive, a prece- 
dent, and an inducement to my col- 
leagues in the Senate to proceed with- 
out delay to eliminate the gross, rank 
discrimination now existing in the tax 
structure with respect to the imposition 
of excise taxes. 

Because so many of the Douglas 
amendments, aimed at eliminating tax 
discrimination, were defeated in the Sen- 
ate, we are now faced with a situation 
in regard to excise taxes which will cause 
us to hear—and we should hear—from a 
great many businesses throughout the 
country which now, in my judgment, are 
being subjected to rank and unfair dis- 
crimination in the imposition of excise 
taxes. 

That is particularly true with respect 
to durable goods. There are a great 
many manufacturers of durable goods 
who, in my judgment, as a result of the 
action to be taken this afternoon on the 
conference report, will be subjected to 
great injustice as far as the excise tax 
structure of the United States is con- 
cerned. 

The important fact which we should 
not overlook, as was brought out in the 
debate when the bill was before the Sen- 
ate, is that the history of the imposition 
of excise taxes shows that they were 


Rates under present 
law 


Reduction 


ng circuit special seryice, 25 percent. 


10 percent if price 
exceeds 60 cents. 
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rcent; domestic telegraph, cable, ma radio dispatches, 15 percent; international telegraph, cable, 


at 20 percent with no exemption. Admissions to school athletics (excluding postseason games) and to museums 


adopted as war measures. They were 
designed to discourage civilian produc- 
tion. They were put into effect to dis- 
courage the consumption by civilians of 
so-called durable goods, because it was 
desired to use the manufacturing re- 
sources of the country for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

But a point has now been reached 
where, in the interest of a sound econ- 
omy, the production of civilian goods 
ought to be encouraged. Still we are im- 
posing upon purchasers and potential 
purchasers of civilian goods a very unfair 
tax structure in the form of excise taxes, 
which should be removed by this bill, 
but which are not being removed except 
on a relatively few items. 

Although I shall vote for the confer- 
ence report, I wish to make it clear that, 
in my judgment, the conference report 
does not bring to an end the clear obliga- 
tion of Congress to eliminate most ex- 
cise taxes and substantially reduce most 
of those not eliminated. 

Discriminatory excise taxes now exist 
on durable goods, such as, for example, 
automobiles, which we tried to have 
lifted by the Douglas amendment which 
was defeated in the Senate. Also un- 
fair excise taxes are levied on radio and 
television sets. Unemployment has 
reached great heights across the coun- 
try in most industries manufacturing 
durable goods. We ought to be encour- 
aging an increase in employment in those 
industries, rather than unemployment, 
but the present tax structure, in my 
judgment, will not bring about greater 
employment.. 


We have not even lifted the tax on 
the transfer of real property, which, in 
my opinion, is an unfair tax at this time, 
This tax should have been lifted in order 
to bring to the purchasers of property 
the relief to which I think they are en- 
titled. I believe the retention of this 
tax is grossly discriminatory and unfair. 

So although the representative of the 
Independent Party will vote for the con- 
ference report this afternoon, he will 
continue to raise his voice to the Amer- 
ican people, pointing out to them that 
the Eisenhower tax program simply is 
not what the Eisenhower administration 
claims it to be. It is an unfair tax pro- 
gram, highly discriminatory, so far as 
American business is concerned, and is 
grossly unfair to the consuming public. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall, of course, support the conference 
report. 

While I was listening to the Senator 
from Colorado make his statement about 
the conference report, I sent for a copy 
of yesterday’s edition of the New York 
Times. I thought I had in my files a 
clipping from that newspaper, but not 
finding it, I have asked the Library Serv- 
ice to supply me with another. I wish 
to make note of one or two comments in 
the New York Times, as well as of some 
of the concluding discussions in the Sen- 
ate on the tax bill as it was passed by 
this body last Thursday, when the mi- 
nority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON} was 
interrogating the majority leader as to 
what the position of the administration 
was upon the bill, The minority leader, 
after considerable probing and prodding, 
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was able to get some kind of statement, 
at least, to the effect that the President 
would sign the bill. 

The Senator from Texas was kind 
enough to grant me 2 or 3 minutes to 
make a comment as to my views on the 
measure. I pointed out, in reference to 
the administration’s position, that once 
the bill was passed, the administration 
would quickly come to the support of it. 
I read from my remarks on page 3873 of 
the Recorp of March 25, 1954, as follows: 

Let me say a final word on the subject of 
advice on fiscal policy. I should like to know 
just where the administration stands. When 
we listen to the radio, we learn that the ad- 
ministration is for tax reduction. If any- 
one does not believe it, let him tune in some 
night when a great appeal is being made. 
He will be told, “This administration ob- 
tained for you a tax reduction.” That is 
what is here. I do not know how we are 
going to work this one. I have not been able 
to find out in the Senate whether the ad- 
ministration is for the bill or against it, but 
I predict that when the bill passes the ad- 
ministration will be for tax reduction. It 
will get it, too, and the Congress will be ac- 
cused of unbalancing the budget. 


That was said on Thursday, March 25. 
There was great uncertainty as to where 
the administration stood. ‘There was 
doubt as to where the economic advisers 
to the administration stood. But, Mr. 
President, that uncertainty is now recon- 
ciled. That uncertainty was made as 
clear as the midday sun. I read from 
the first page of the New York Times of 
March 29, 1954, in a feature article by 
Mr. Charles E. Egan, on page 1, column 
2. The headline is: “Retail Purchases 
Expected To Rise.” 

The subheadline is “Advisers Tell 
President Cuts to Excise Taxes Will Put 
Brake on Economic Dip.” 

Then follows the feature article of 
Charles E. Egan, from which I read: 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—The President's 
economic counselors expect a substantial 
rise in consumer buying next month to end 
the downward trend in the Nation’s econ- 
omy. 

These assurances are being relayed to the 
White House. They are predicated on the 
assumption that the $1 billion cuts in excise 
taxes provided for in legislative measures 
now before Congress will go into effect on 
April 1. 

The reduction of these levies on the con- 
sumer, it is felt, will provide price induce- 
ments for a revival of buying at the retail 
level. The excise tax cuts run from 5 to 10 
percentage points, and apply to a wide range 
of consumer items. 

With this in view, the economists are of 
the opinion that the decline in business 
activity that has been under way since late 
last summer will be halted. Their views 
apply also to the employment picture. 

EXPECT TURN IN A FEW WEEKS 

Broadly, the Presidential advisers are of 
the opinion that the national economy will 
be stabilized at current levels within a mat- 
ter of weeks. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the article be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


They hold, however, to no illusions of a 
sudden upturn in business activity. 
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The White House advisers. believe the 
Nation must be content to go along for some 
months until the “leveling off” process is 
completed. Perhaps, in the fall; they have 
informed the President, business, in gen- 
eral, will start on a gradual upward trend 
that will be all but imperceptible in its 
early stages. They hold, though, that it 
will gather momentum after the turn of the 
year. 

The economists are encouraged by the 
fact that the decline, which started as an 
inventory adjustment and became more pro- 
nounced when retail demand began to 
weaken, has not spread to other major ele- 
ments of the economy. 

Continued activity in the construction 
field—both commercial and home building— 
along with healthy conditions in the money 
markets and the recovery of much of the 
ground lost in the automotive trade, pro- 
vide what is considered proof that the drop 
in business is destined to be minor and of 
short duration. 

PURCHASING POWER HELD ADEQUATE 

Most of the adjustments that manufac- 
turers have made in meeting the deadline 
to date have been through curtailment of 
production rather than in a scaling down of 
prices, the advisers maintain. They feel that 
consumers, as a whole, have ample purchas- 
ing power—as demonstrated by the growth 
in personal savings—but have approached the 
retail markets gingerly because of uncer- 
tainties over the stability of current prices. 

Reports reaching the White House from 
economic “listening posts” throughout the 
country indicate that, where price reductions 
have been made to “test the market” the 
consumer response has been immediate and 
enthusiastic. 

In some areas retailers have been resort- 
ing to special promotions on such items as 
luggage, furs, jewelry, handbags, and cos- 
metics in advance of anticipated excise-tax 
reductions. Consumer response in these in- 
stances has been reported as more than sat- 
isfactory. 

One large food chain is on record that 
some gains have been in anticipation of the 
lower butter prices that are due when Gov- 
ernment price supports drop, on April 1, to 
75 percent of parity from the current level 
of 90 percent. 

Parity is a predetermined price that is con- 
sidered fair to the producer in relation to 
his primary outlays. 


FOOD CHAIN PROJECT DID WELL 


In one city the food chain advertised but- 
ter at 59 cents a pound, and reported that it 
did the equivalent of 8 weeks’ volume on 
butter in the week of the special sale. In 
another city where the chain has outlets its 
stores sold 6 times as much butter in 1 
week than before the special promotion. 

The Department of Commerce, along with 
other Federal agencies concerned with busi- 
ness welfare, has been conducting a mildly 
critical campaign among businessmen charg- 
ing that neither manufacturers, wholesalers, 
or retailers have been putting emphasis pos- 
sible behind their products. 

At a meeting here of the Business Advi- 
sory Council, an organization of top busi- 
ness leaders who advise the Commerce De- 
partment on problems affecting the national 
economy, the members were taken to task 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks, by Dr. Walter F. Burns, Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
and by other officials on the matter of sales 
effort. 

Officials complimented the businessmen on 
doing everything that could reasonably be 
expected in the way of plant expansion, re- 
search, and the development of new prod- 
ucts, but maintained that without aggres- 
sive, intelligent sales efforts, the other con- 
tributions were futile. They urged more in 
the way of newspaper advertising, on-the- 
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spot sales, and canvassing to encourage con- 
sumer buying. 

Somewhat sheepishly, members of the 
Council conceded that, in many cases, they 
lacked sales staffs trained in competitive 
selling. Over the last 13 years, they said, 
their sales forces had operated in a sellers’ 
market, and either did not know or had for- 
gotten how to cope with a buyers’ market. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out quite clearly that dur- 
ing arguments which the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] was making as to 
the impact of reductions in excise taxes, 
particularly on durable goods, he docu- 
mented the argument with such conclu- 
sions as, “Reduction of excise taxes will 
stimulate business activities; reduction 
of excise taxes will increase purchasing 
power; reduction of excise taxes will 
therefore increase employment and pro- 
duction.” That was the sum and sub- 
stance of the argument of the Senator 
from Illinois—an argument I joined in 
and supported. 

At the time much of this argument 
was disputed by the Finance Committee 
chairman. At the same time no one 
was really ever able to find out just 
where the administration stood. I am 
glad to say that, after the fact, after the 
consummation of the relief of the tax- 
payer and business enterprise, the ad- 
ministration advisers tell us, after the 
battle has been fought and won, that 
what we have done is a good thing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Nevertheless, while 
the fight was going on the administration 
opposes the cuts, did it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was the in- 
formation we received. I think the rec- 
ord ought to be crystal clear that when 
the Senator from Illinois made the fight 
in the Senate for sensible excise tax re- 
ductions and eliminations, there was no 
support from the same economic ad- 
visers. I say either the advisers were 
unfavorable to enacting excise tax reduc- 
tions, as their silence would indicate, or 
they were favorable to it, as the article 
I have read would indicate; and if they 
were favorable, they should have told us 
while the fight was going on. Then we 
might have won the fight to reduce excise 
taxes on television sets, radios, auto- 
mobiles, and other durable goods to 
which the Senator from Oregon and 
other Senators have referred. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I have noticed that the 
administration has recommended that 
there be some other tax relief. There 
has been a recommendation that divi- 
dends be relieved from taxation to a cer- 
tain extent. There has also been a 
recommendation that there be given an 
accelerated depreciation allowance to 
industry. Before the Senate is called 
on to pass on such tax reductions, it 
might be appropriate to consider 
whether it may be more desirable to give 
some additional relief on excise taxes 
as a substitute for reductions in taxes on 
dividends and accelerated depreciation. 
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In my judgment, such tax relief would 
be an excellent opportunity for the Con- 
gress to pass on additional savings which 
would benefit the average taxpayer, in- 
stead of granting reductions in taxes, as 
recommended by the administration, for 
the benefit of corporations and business. 
Businessmen and corporations have al- 
ready had tax relief in the amount of 
$5 billion. It seems to me the next bil- 
lion dollars in tax relief should go to the 
average taxpayers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for his contribution. 
What he has advocated is going to be 
pursued in the Senate Chamber by such 
men as the Senator from Louisiana, and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 
I shall support the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] for in- 
creasing tax exemptions, which pro- 
posal will be coming before the Senate. 
In fact, I offered an amendment to the 
tax bil to increase the exemption allow- 
ance for dependents from $600 to $800 
for each such dependent. 

I only wish to point out that, on ques- 
tions of fiscal policy, as our minority 
leader has said, we have a right to find 
out where the administration stands, I 
protest the administration’s getting on 
the bandwagon after the show is on the 
road. Someone ought to be up front 
sclling a few tickets. Once the package 
is prepared, wrapped, and delivered, the 
next morning we read in the New York 
Times the economic gospel that appar- 
ently things are going to be better. Why? 
Because excise tax reductions will go into 
effect. Yet there is no evidence as to 
whether the administration was for or 
against such excise tax reductions; 
whether it was in favor of such taxes 
going up or down. The administration 
has actually put itself in such a position 
that nobody really quite knows what it 
is for. When it develops that certain 
legislation looks like it is going to be a 
good thing for the country, the adminis- 
tration then says, “We were for it.” The 
economic advisers tell us, for instance, 
that the reduction in excise taxes is ex- 
pected to stimulate retail purchases. 
The advisers also tell us that reductions 
in excise taxes will put a brake on the 
economic dip. That is a new one. We 
have heard the terms “recession” and 
“economic adjustment”; now we have 
the term “dip.” 

All I wish to say is that some Senators 
have taken a considerable amount of 
public abuse and criticism for noticing 
the economic dip or recession. Some 
Senators have taken a bit of a verbal 
spanking for favoring such tax relief as 
reductions in excise taxes. I am de- 
lighted that such tax reductions now 
have the cloak of respectability. At long 
last we have been annointed by a spe- 
cial kind of political oil which tells us 
the program which was being advocated 
by the proponents of excise tax reduc- 
tions is good for the country. I wish 
to thank the administration for the ap- 
pendix to the argument some of us have 
made. It certainly was not the preface 
or body of it. It comes now as a sort 
of epilog or appendix. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has mentioned the attitude 
of the economic advisers as disclosed in 
the article from the New York Times of 
yesterday. I noticed an article in the 
New York Times of today, Tuesday, 
March 30, 1954. On page 18, the third 
column, there is a statement by George 
M. Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which reads as follows: 

George M. Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, interviewed tonight on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System’s “Reporters’ Round- 
up,” said that tax reductions to date, and 
he specifically included the excise cuts, were 
“all that is required” to bring about a busi- 
ness upturn, 


Is that not a strange, deep-sea change, 
when last week Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey was denouncing the pro- 
posal to cut excise taxes and opposing 
reductions in taxes on household appli- 
ances, automobiles, and radios and now 
hails them as bringing about a business 
upturn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The only thing to 
which I can attribute it is the great ex- 
plosion at Bikini. There have been so 
many changes which have taken place 
that this statement adds confusion to 
an already very complex situation. I 
say it is about time we got some sense 
of direction in our fiscal policy. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the greatest 
change is that at long last—and rightly 
so—the New York Times has become a 
mouthpiece of the Republican Party, ac- 
cording to certain Members of the Sen- 
ate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that 
the New York Times is doing a great 
service in obtaining from the Republican 
Party some good news which even we 
Democrats welcome, for we have heard 
for so long a time, coming from the ad- 
ministration, the economic dirge that 
“A little unemployment and a little re- 
cession are good for the country.” 

But now I observe that the economic 
advice of the Senator from Colorado is 
listened to and the economic advice of 
the Senator from Illinois is listened to 
a little bit more, and we find a smile on 
the countenance of the administration, 
and no more are we met with frowns and 
an attitude of despair. With a smile, we 
are told “There is good news in the New 
York Times this morning.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Senator from 
Minnesota notice the full-page adver- 
tisement on page 46—M of the New York 
Times, this morning, reprinting an arti- 
cle in Fortune magazine—which certain- 
ly is not an organ of the Democratic 
Party—under the heading Is The Reces- 
sion Over? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois should retract his use of the word 
“recession.” If he does not, he may be 
taken to the cloakroom and made to 
stand in a corner for hours, for having 
dared use the word “recession.” 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I was only quoting 
Fortune magazine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Fortune magazine 
asks the question, Is the recession over? 
Since this question is asked Fortune be- 
lieves that it is only fair to assume that 
a recession has existed, inasmuch as 
something cannot be over unless it once 
began. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
logic of the Senator from Illinois is con- 
clusive, persuasive, and complete. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota think that as a result 
of that question, as published in For- 
tune magazine, Speaker Martin, Chair- 
man Hall, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, and others of the adminis- 
tration will denounce the publisher of 
Fortune as one of the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse and one of the spreaders 
of the doctrine of gloom and doom? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Fortune magazine 
may lose its postal subsidy if it keeps 
this up. It is positively shocking. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
for emphasizing and reemphasizing the 
point that the New York Times has be- 
come a Republican organ. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is indeed a happy day. 

Let me ask who wrote the advertise- 
ment from which the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from Illinois 
have been quoting? Are there not some 
other advertisements which should be 
read in the same connection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a reprint of 
the lead editorial in the April issue of 
Fortune magazine; and at the end of the 
editorial there is the following note: 

Reprinted from Fortune's lead editorial in 
the April issue—out today. If you wish re- 
prints of this page, write: Publisher, Fortune 
3 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20, 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Am I to understand 
that now the Senator from Minnesota 
and the Senator from Illinois are read- 
ing advertisements, in order to get mate- 
rial for their speeches? If so, I shall be 
glad to supply them with a whole bale 
of advertisements before the afternoon 
is over. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have always 
been moved by American advertising, 
and I always had the feeling that For- 
tune magazine was at least a provocative 
publication and on most occasions a very 
objective one. 

Let me say that the point being made 
is whether we have arrived at a stage of 
maturity where we can use that politi- 
cally nasty word “recession” without be- 
ing verbally spanked by the administra- 
tion disciplinarians. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I judge that some 
Members of the Senate have now arrived 
at the stage of maturity where they have 
to read advertisements, in order to un- 
derstand our political doctrine. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One of the reasons 
for it is that the administration has 
threatened a verbal spanking to anyone 
who even mentions the fact that there 
might be economic trouble, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I observe that now 
the Senator from Minnesota is forced to 
read an advertistement to support his 
economic argument. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let there be no finger 
pointing, no finger “business,” Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask my colleague to cut it out. 
{Laughter.] 

. Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
good friend, the Senator from Minnesota, 
has referred to advertisements. Is it not 
true that this administration largely 
lives and breathes by advertisements and 
by that necromancy described as “public 
relations”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And they are most 
excellent, let me say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator 
from Colorado to be careful how he uses 
his finger. [Laughter.] 

Mr. . Mr. President, I knew 
the Senator from Illinois would lead me 
into bad practices. I am going to have 
to do in reverse that which a Member 
of the House of Representatives did to 
break himself of the habit of putting his 
hands in his pockets; instead of having 
my pockets sewed shut, I shall have to 
have all of them enlarged, so I can find it 
easier to break myself of the finger- 
pointing habit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Colorado that 
no Member of this body is more able 
than he to divert the argument from the 
theme which has been set for it. Of 
course, diversions are delightful; they 
are like the sideshows to a main per- 
formance, and sometimes the sideshows 
are more spectacular than the main 
performance or the main event. 

The main event being discussed here 
is whether the administration really was 
in favor of excise-tax reductions before 
such reductions were made. Of course. 
it is easy to be in favor of something, 
after it happens; and of course now we 
learn that the administration should be 
credited for actually delivering the re- 
ductions in excise taxes, and we are also 
to understand that the administration 
will deliver the people from their eco- 
nomic troubles. It will be wonderful, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Minnesota has his mind off the main 
point, which is that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has agreed to the conference 
report, which now has ceme to the 
Senate. 

Not only has the House agreed to the 
conference report; but in the House— 
which includes too many Members of 
the opposition—the vote was 395 to 1; 
and I desire to point out that I believe 
the vote in this body will be equally one- 
sided. That will be the entire answer 
to all these questions, and will constitute 
a complete reply to the diverting state- 
ments of the Senator from Minnesota. 
Thereafter the Senator from Minnesota 
will return to his home State and will 
say there, “I voted for these tax reduc- 
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tions,” and he will praise himself for 
doing so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I will 
have to, because I am afraid there will 
be few others who will do it. 

Mr. President, I have been told in my 
own State that even to mention that one 
was opposed to the Eisenhower fiscal 
policy was to border upon stating her- 
esy. What is the Eisenhower fiscal pol- 
icy? Who knows what it is? And I 
should like to know what it is. This is 
a carefully guarded confused mystery. 
Sometimes it is quite interesting to be in 
the opposition. I say to the Senator 
from Colorado that we are not scolding 
him or criticizing him for what he has 
done. We merely say that if he had 
gone to the White House and the Treas- 
ury Department and had given them the 
benefit of his mature economic advice, 
they could have been correct before the 
Senate acted. 

Now, as the situation is, the adminis- 
tration had to come in on the “slow 
freight” and say, “It appears that the 
excise tax reductions may do something 
to stimulate business activity.” That is 
what the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucras! was saying. That is what the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] was and is saying. 

We do not say that what is contained 
in this measure is wrong. On the con- 
trary, we say it is a good start, but was 
stopped half way. It was en route to 
economic fair play and economic justice, 
but it became diverted somewhere along 
the line. I can understand why that 
happened. I do not blame the Senator 
from Colorado. He simply did not re- 
ceive any help. Sandbags were placed 
in front of him. Holes were dug in the 
political road. From time to time he 
was taken aside and told, “Do not do 
this.” 

Then the Senator from Colorado 
would ask the Secretary of the Treasury, 
“What are you for?” And the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury would reply, “Don’t 
ask that; we don’t want it made a mat- 
ter of record.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Despite the generos- 
ity of his heart, the Senator from Minne- 
sota will not concede that the junior 
Senator from Colorado took to confer- 
ence the magnificent amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], as 
improved by the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. The Senator from Minne- 
sota will not concede that; he simply 
wishes to bellyache. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no; Iam sim- 
ply asking that those at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue get a little of the 
special enlightenment with which the 
Senator from Colorado is providing us. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, right 
now I am getting a good education. I 
am watching the Gallagher-and-Shean 
performance of the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from Ilinois, 
and I am receiving a good deal of en- 
lightenment. 
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I am reminded somewhat—and I shall 
not refer to alligators or any other un- 
pleasant creatures 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Last week we were 
referring to crocodiles. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Instead of referring 
to such unpleasant things, I point out 
that I now see before me a bicycle act, 
with the gentlemen jumping back and 
forth, shouting “allez-oup, allez-oup,” 
whereupon one of the gentlemen mounts 
the bicycle and fearlessly pedals around 
the ring, and finally will shout, “Look, 
Mom; no hands!” 

So, Mr. President, all this is most edu- 
cational. [Laughter.] I watch the per- 
formance, and it arouses me from my 
torpor. I am commencing to fliail 
around—weakly, so far, but I will warm 
up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to the 
Senator, since he has described some of 
the gymnastic and acrobatic abilities of 
the senior Senator from Illinois and the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, that 
there is another game in use. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Allez-oup. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Senator 
ever heard of the Mexican-bean game— 
the old Army game? Now you see it 
and now you don’t. That is the admin- 
istration game. First we see a tax pro- 
posal, and then we do not. Then we 
see it, and then we do not. If someone 
happens to get the right cup over the 
right bean at the right time, and takes 
home a kewpie doll as a prize, the ad- 
ministration will say, “See; it is a fine 
game. You always win.” That is what 
they are saying here. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is think- 
ing about the three-shell game. He and 
the Senator from Illinois have educated 
the Senator from Colorado in that game. 
However, I have sense enough not to bet 
on where the bean is going to be. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Colorado finds himself carrying the ball 
for the political party which has kept 
the bean of fiscal direction pretty well 
concealed. I am beginning to be sus- 
picious as to whether there is any bean 
under the cups. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The junior Senator 
from Colorado suffers from no embar- 
rassment because of all these things the 
Senator is complaining about. I hear 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas! saying, “That is right, Senator 
Humpurey.” He is whispering back and 
forth, and giving him the finger. 

I am reminded of an occasion when I 
came to Washington a number of years 
ago. Martin Littleton, a wonderful law- 
yer who is now dead, I am sorry to say, 
was trying a case here. I heard about 
it and went to the courthouse. During 
the noon luncheon period he was stand- 
ing out on one of the marble slabs in 
front of the courthouse watching a flock 
of pigeons. To make conversation, I 
said, “Mr. Littleton, are you a pigeon 
fancier?” He replied, “No, I am hardly 
a pigeon fancier, but I am learning now 
the origin of a habit which my oppo- 
nents have. Every time in that court- 
room when any one of my opponents 
Says anything, the others stand around 
nodding their heads in the affirmative. 
Notice those pigeons, They are con- 
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stantly shaking their heads in the af- 
firmative.” 

That is the act of the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for comparing us to the pigeons. 
Perhaps the Senator from Illinois was a 
little harsh on the Senator when I used 
the alligator analogy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not suggest 
that this comparison applies to any of 
my colleagues, because I wish to be a 
little kinder than to compare a man to 
an alligator. However, I remind the 
Senator from Minnesota and the senior 
Senator from Illinois that a comparison 
might be made with a monkey climbing 
apole. The higher he goes, the more he 
exposes his posterior. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now we have cov- 
ered practically every animal. Confused 
as the administration may be on fiscal 
policy, it is expert on the zoo. I wish to 
make it very clear that any relationship 
between what the Senator said and the 
object to which he refers is strictly coin- 
cidental. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is strictly coinci- 
dental. I may say, however, that there 
are some politicians whose posteriors can 
be seen on the dead level. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that those are the 
ones we have been talking about. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Now the Senator is 
stealing my line. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is a pleasure to 
steal the line of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Now may I go back 
and rest, and watch this scene with my 
torpid eyes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator may 
rest in peace. 

We have now, at long last, found out 
what the administration is for. It is 
like finding out, after the funeral, what 
good works a man might have done. At 
least it is pleasant. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The difficulty with find- 
ing out what the administration is for is 
that we cannot find it out before the vote 
is taken. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana, serving on the Finance Com- 
mittee, had occasion to review the testi- 
mony of Secretry Humphrey. He 
thought Secretary Humphrey wanted a 
bill to raise some money, and that there- 
fore we could not afford to add excise-tax 
cuts to the bill. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee opposed the 
Douglas amendments when they were 
offered. The junior Senator from Loui- 
siana attempted to get the best advice 
he could, and gained the impression that 
if the Douglas amendments were ac- 
cepted there would be a flood of such 
amendments, and that therefore we 
should not adopt the Douglas amend- 
ments. 

The Senator from Louisiana made a 
statement supporting the position of the 
Finance Committee. Then there was a 
general retreat, and he was cut off from 
the rear. I certainly hope that we shall 
have some advice from the administra- 
tion in the future with respect to recom- 
mended cutting of excise rates, and that 
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we shall receive such advice before the 
bill is sent to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I am sure he will receive plenty 
of advice from the administration. I 
am also sure that when the going be- 
comes tough the Senator from Louisiana 
will find himself in one of the outposts, 
all by himself. I ask him to send back 
reports as to how the weather is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota has been demonstrated to be 
correct in the first part of his prophecy, 
namely, that after the excise-tax cuts 
had been made the administration would 
then take the credit for them. 

There was also a second part of his 
prophecy, namely, that after the cuts 
had been made the administration would 
then blame Congress for the deficit. Will 
not the Senator from Minnesota await 
with interest the financial comments of 
the administration on this subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If I were as sure 
that there would be a Wednesday follow- 
ing a Tuesday as I am that the admin- 
istration will blame the Congress for the 
deficit, I would indeed have a great sense 
of security and serenity from now on. 

There is no doubt as to what is going 
to happen. In the meantime, between 
now and November 1—we might even go 
to the second day of November—the 
administration will remind the American 
public again and again that it took off 
the excess-profits tax, when, as a matter 
of fact, by virtue of a Democratic tax 
bill such action was automatic. Unless 
it were extended it would expire auto- 
matically, by the will of the Congress. 

Secondly, the administration will tell 
the American public that it reduced the 
personal income tax about 11 percent. 
That provision was already written into 
the tax law of 1951. 

This is one tax bill—the excise tax 
reductions—with respect to which the 
administration had something to say. 
This was the one tax bill with respect 
to which we required some sort of re- 
flection or reaction from the administra- 
tion high command. The best we were 
able to get out of it was that everyone 
was quite uncertain about what anyone 
else was for. We had to wait and see. 

After a considerable amount of prob- 
ing by the minority leader—and the 
minority leader asked the question re- 
peatedly—he received assurances that 
the President would sign the tax bill. 
What “dynamic” leadership. What we 
were trying to find out, and what the 
Senator from Louisiana tried to find out, 
was whether the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was for the bill. The Senator from 
Louisiana will collect his old-age pension 
before he ever finds out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
call the very charming Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operetta called The Gondoliers? 
One of the characters, the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro sings the song: 

He led his regiment from behind, 

He found it less exciting. 
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Does not this describe the attitude of 
the administration in this matter? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota does remember the music, and 
he is sure the Senator from Illinois has 
given an accurate and detailed account 
of the lyrics. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not that ob- 
servation apply to our good friend from 
Colorado, who now is preening himself 
with satisfaction because of the re- 
duction in the tax on household appli- 
ances, which he fought with all his 
Strength? Although, to use his own 
analogy, his “jowls are not dripping with 
blood,” we can almost see them trembling 
with self-satisfaction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Colorado is so happy that he is chasing 
up the flagpole the monkey which he 
described a moment ago. He has joined 
the act. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
pole which he is climbing is very slip- 
pery? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. The only re- 
grettable thing is that, in chasing the 
monkey up the flagpole, what he desired 
as happening to the monkey may also 
happen to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Now that the Senator 
joins in associating me with these in- 
vidious animals 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A monkey is a de- 
lightful animal. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iwas merely hinting. 
The Senator from Illinois called me an 
alligator—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A crocodile. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A crocodile, basking 
in the mud, keeping a torpid eye open, 
and occasionally becoming aroused and 
flailing his tail around. 

During my schooldays I visited the zoo 
in Denver upon one occasion, in com- 
pany with a schoolmate. We were study- 
ing the curious habits of alligators and 
monkeys who climbed a pole with the 
result which I have described. The mon- 
keys were scampering around in such a 
manner that we could observe the same 
result on the dead level. We were tak- 
ing it allin. To our amazement my pal 
climbed down into the alligator pit and 
approached one of the alligators, who 
was leading a comfortable, nonmolesting 
life. He kicked him in the belly and got 
away without suffering any harm. Ias- 
sure the Senator from Illinois that he 
may kick, but he may not escape entirely 
unscathed. 

I am willing to bring the zoo tour to 
an end, although I could relate some 
more amusing incidents, because there 
are other animals I could mention. 
However, I do not think it would add 
much to the debate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we have 
done adequate honor to the zoo. I prefer 
to return to the consideration of the tax 
bill. The only purpose of the argument, 
it seems to me, is to let this administra- 
tion know that it is desirable to have 
leadership and a program so that the 
Members of the Senate may have some 
idea of where the administration stands. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 


— 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I could digress 
from this field a great deal, not only with 
respect to the fiscal policy, because only 
recently, for example, the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare had to call off hearings by his 
committee for the purpose of finding out 
where the administration stood on the 
labor bill. 

I believe it is fair to say that there is 
even more doubt with respect to the ad- 
ministration’s stand on a number of is- 
sues relating to foreign policy and to our 
defense policy. 

It is grossly unfair, as was pointed out 
in the debate, to send a measure such as 
the tax bill to Congress without telling 
Congress specifically how the adminis- 
tration feels about it. 

That is the question the minority lead- 
er asked, and that is what the Senator 
from Louisiana asked. I think Iam cor- 
rect in saying that the Senator from 
Louisiana—and I am using him only as 
an example, if he will permit me to do 
so—cast his vote on some of the amend- 
ments to the excise-tax bill because he 
was led to believe in committee that the 
administration did not want to open up 
the excise-tax field. 

Mr. LONG. I cast my vote under the 
impression that to adopt those amend- 
ments might mean. that the President 
would veto the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, at the last 
hour, under the very adroit and able and 
persuasive prodding of the minority 
leader, the Senator from Louisiana was 
assured, after the votes on the amend- 
ments had been counted, that the Presi- 
dent would sign the bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG. I had no knowledge of 
what the President would do if the 
amendments were adopted. However, 
it was my impression that if they were 
adopted the President would veto the bill 
because the loss of revenue under the bill 
would be greater than the revenue that 
would be collected by extending certain 
other taxes. That was my overall im- 
pression. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
important to note that the very amend- 
ments which the Senator from Illinois 
and the junior Senator from Minnesota 
and others offered and supported are now 
being credited by the advisers to the 
White House, according to this article, 
as being of great help in the stimulation 
of business activity. I do not think 
there is a Member of the Senate who 
would not like to see an increase in the 
general economic activity, and I do not 
think there is a Member of the House or 
the Senate who does not realize that ex- 
cise taxes are basically unfair. It would 
have been much more reassuring if the 
same economic advisers who talked on 
Monday, March 29, had spoken to us on 
Wednesday, March 24, the day before we 
voted on the tax bill. It would have 
helped a great deal. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I merely wish to say 
that I am delighted to see the solicitude 
which the Senator from Minnesota prop- 
erly displays for the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. I shall doubtless re- 
mind him of it in the future. 

All the talk we have heard is merely 
aimless bellyaching because the vote in 
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the House this afternoon was 395 to 1. 
There was only one complaint about the 
bill. Only 1 Member out of 396 voted 
against the bill. After a while, Mr. 
President, when we get through with all 
the political talk, with all the blaming of 
the leadership, or someone else, with all 
the paeans of praise, and with everyone 
wanting to be a hero and designate 
others as villains—when we get all 
through the vote will be about the same 
in the Senate. The bill was made under 
the constitutional processes. I am per- 
fectly willing and content to let it rest 
that way. That is how the Senator from 
Minnesota will feel when he campaigns 
in Minnesota. He will shout, Glory 
hallelujah, it’s a great day.” I shout, 
“Begorra, it’s a great day when we can 
get the New York Times to become a 
Republican organ.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I indicated on the 
first day the bill was before the Senate 
that I would vote in favor of it. I told 
the Senator I would vote in favor of it. 
I did support it, and I supported the 
Douglas amendments. I intend to sup- 
port the bill now. That does not mean 
that it could not have been made better, 
or that it would not have been wise for 
the administration leadership to have 
said to the Senate, either in committee 
or through the majority leader, that 
this bill is desirable. 

I say that there is nothing in the rec- 
ord—not one word—which indicates 
that either President Eisenhower or Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey ever 
said that this bill is a desirable measure 
for the relief of the American economy. 
On the other hand, a great many words 
have been said to the effect that it is 
undesirable. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I was one 
of the conferees representing the Senate 
on H. R. 8224. I did not sign the con- 
ference report. Because that is an un- 
usual procedure, I feel I should take a 
few moments of the time of the Senate 
to give my reasons why I could not con- 
scientiously sign the conference report. 

I favor that part of the pending legis- 
lation which provides for a l-year ex- 
tension of certain excise tax rates known 
as title VI. I oppose the titles of the bill 
which provide for a tax reduction to 
the extent of $999 million on items 
mostly in the luxury or semiluxury class, 
without any attempt whatever being 
made to reduce expenditures or to ap- 
proach a balanced budget. 

There is no such thing, Mr. President, 
as a true tax reduction on borrowed 
money. This merely postpones payment 
of the tax, which must be paid, including 
the interest. Tax reduction made pos- 
sible by deficit financing, therefore, will 
actually increase the taxes to be paid at 
some future day. I advocate responsible 
tax reduction. Responsible tax reduc- 
tion can be accomplished only through 
balancing the Federal budget by reduc- 
ing the expenditures. For this reason, 
I shall oppose all tax reduction—Repub- 
lican and Democratic—unless it is made 
fiscally sound by a reduction in expendi- 
tures, There are several other pending 
plans to reduce taxes which, if passed, 
will add many billions to the debt. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time 
further discuss the debt. We know it is 
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$275 billion. It is equivalent to the full 
value of every acre of land, of every 
building, and everything of tangible 
value in America. 

To reduce taxation in the pending bill 
is the very height of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. We have been trying to deter- 
mine who is responsible for this legisla- 
tion. I do not believe it adds to the 
honor or credit of any political party to 
favor a bill that will add $999 million 
to the existing debt by reducing taxes on 
many luxury items with no effort, or 
even any mention of an effort, being 
made to attempt to reduce expenditures. 

We have been on a deficit spending 
basis for 19 out of the past 21 years. We 
have a permanent debt. No one can 
dispute that fact. The debt will never 
be paid. a 

I hope we are not on a permanent defi- 
cit basis also. If we are, some day we 
will go over the precipice of financial 
disaster. There can be no question about 
that. If there is any quicker road to 
financial suicide than to reduce taxes 
and borrow the money to do so, I do not 
know what it is. 

For a moment let me refer to the fact 
that in this bill we reduce the taxes on 
furs, and thereby lose $20 million, which 
we will have to borrow by going into the 
market and selling bonds. We reduced 
the taxes on jewelry by $100 million, and 
we must borrow that amount. There are 
other similar reductions all through this 
tax reduction bill. At least three-fourths 
of the items on which the taxes are re- 
duced are in the luxury or semi-luxury 
classification. 

Mr. President, in the past 12 years, to 
date, we have added $200 billion to the 
Federal debt, and deficit spending has 
been one of the main factors in reducing 
the value of the dollar to 50 cents or less. 
Within a few days I shall have prepared 
a very careful statement showing and 
proving that the cheapening of the 
American dollar was in direct ratio to 
the spending which has been carried on 
during this period. During the past 12 
years the American dollar has decreased 
in value to the extent of 10 cents in each 
of 2 years. We measure the life of na- 
tions not by tens of years, but by hun- 
dreds or perhaps thousands of years. 
But in the past 12 years we have reduced 
the real value of the purchasing power 
of the American dollar to approximately 
one-half. It is still going down. We lost 
1 cent in purchasing power of the dollar 
in the year 1953. If we pay a tax bill of 
$100, $10 of it is dedicated directly to 
interest. The proposed new tax reduc- 
tion will tend further to reduce the value 
of the dollar and definitely to increase 
the cost of interest. 

We are the victims, Mr. President, of 
protracted fiscal irresponsibility which 

4 has lasted for nearly 21 years, because 
for 19 years out of those 21 years we 
have been on a deficit basis. The time 
is long overdue to recognize that we shall 
continue on the highway to insolvency 
unless we reverse the trend and insist 
upon pay-as-you-go financing. 

Mr. President, we of this generation 
are merely trustees for the future. We 
have before us proposals to use this trus- 
teeship to save ourselves a few dollars at 
a time of relatively high prosperity at 
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the expense of future generations for 
whom it may not continue. I especially 
urge that these proposals, vital to our 
future security, be not decided on the 
basis of partisan political advantage. 

When it comes to security, we are all 
Americans, and no one can deny that the 
cornerstone of our future security lies 
in solvent government. Without this 
cornerstone we will not have military 
security, without this cornerstone of our 
economic security, and without fiscal 
solvency, we cannot protect ourselves 
abroad and continue the American way 
of life at home. 

There is before the country today 
nothing more important than balancing 
the Federal budget by reducing expendi- 
tures to the minimum by eliminating 
nonessential spending. Tax reductions 
then could and should be financed 
through such retrenchment. Any other 
course is foolhardy, leading to ultimate 
disaster. 

I predict a far greater deficit in 1955, 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1, than 
Mr. Eisenhower and the Republican ad- 
ministration now estimate. The deficit 
is estimated at $3 billion. The estimated 
tax income for the next fiscal year is 
based upon the high prosperity of 1953. 
Iam not one who cares whether we call 
the present business situation a reces- 
sion, a readjustment, or whatever we 
want to call it, but we know that a reces- 
sion, whether temporary or not, is now 
going on. There has never been, to my 
knowledge, an economy which has always 
continued on the same high level. There 
are always dips and inequalities. I have 
been in business for 50 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I started when I was 16 years of 
age. I can remember at least 10 reces- 
sions or depressions, or whatever we may 
call them. 

So long as this Nation exists, there will 
be such conditions as now confront us. 
I do not anticipate any very drastic re- 
adjustment, but I do say we are on a 
high level of employment and a high 
level of production, and there will be in- 
equalities which will continue in the 
months to come. 

I say that the estimate of a deficit in 
fiscal 1955 of $3 billion is, in my judg- 
ment, entirely too low. Any loss in the 
national income is reflected in the tax 
revenue on the basis of 28 cents to every 
dollar we lose. In other words, if our 
national income goes down $10 billion, 28 
percent is directly reflected in a reduc- 
tion in the taxes collected. 

Mr. President, whether the other tax- 
reducing proposals will be adopted no 
one knows. Our deficit in 1955 may well 
be even three times as much as the esti- 
mated $3 billion, depending upon further 
tax reductions, and depending, of course, 
upon what retrenchments can be made 
in expenditures. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
cannot, in conscience, support this tax- 
reduction bill. I voted against it when it 
was passed; I declined to sign the con- 
ference report, and I intend to vote 
against the conference report when the 
vote is taken. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I share 
the sentiments of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. I was 
one who voted against the bill on the 
question of its final passage last week. 
I would be inconsistent in my attitude 
if I did not persist in the same senti- 
ment at this time. If there is a record 
vote, I shall be recorded as voting in op- 
position to the conference report. If 
there is no record vote, I want all the 
world to know that I am opposed to the 
conference report. 

Mr. President, I listened with interest a 
little while ago to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] as he 
discussed the problem of ultimately dis- 
posing of so-called excise taxes. That 
is a consistent position. My own posi- 
tion has been equally consistent. 

In the interest of consistency, but, 
also, Mr. President, because it represents 
a matter of deep conviction with me, I 
shall oppose the conference report in its 
present form. 

I cannot understand why we should 
throw accounts receivable out the win- 
dow, when, sometime later, it will be 
necessary to borrow money from our 
people and our institutions and to pay 
interest thereon in order to meet the 
current expenses of government. That 
certainly is not a wise business policy, 
and I cannot understand why it would 
be wise policy in the conduct of the big- 
gest business in this country, and, for 
that matter, the biggest business on the 
face of the earth. 

So I join with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia in expressing opposition to the con- 
ference report, and if there is oppor- 
tunity to record that sentiment, I shall 
be so recorded. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago when the vote was taken on the 
excise-tax bill, I was one of the other 
eight Senators who voted against the bill. 
I intend to vote against the conference 
report today. 

The administration of President Eisen- 
hower has made remarkable progress in 
reversing and improving in 1 year the 
fiscal policy of the past 20 years. If the 
administration is permitted to continue 
in the course it has begun, there is great 
opportunity for added and more equita- 
ble tax reductions. 

I am not entirely clear as to whether 
this bill is actively opposed by the ad- 
ministration. It is my belief that the 
administration is opposed to this bill and 
desires that it shall not pass. 

But whether or not that question is 
clear, it is my view that this bill is the 
first of a series of tax proposals, includ- 
ing the one which has been made by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE], which, if adopted, will 
completely destroy the tax program of 
this administration. If these proposals 
are adopted, we will turn over leadership 
to the same forces who for many long 
years have followed an irresponsible 
fiscal and tax policy. I intend to stand 
by the administration, because it is its 
policy which has made possible any tax 
reduction. I believe the entire program 
of the administration depends, to a great 
extent, upon its tax and fiscal policy. 
Its program for defense, its program for 
social advancement which the President 
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has presented to the Congress; its fiscal 
program; all proposals for tax reduction 
are related to these programs. The vote 
today could begin the movemeat which 
would destroy these programs. 

While my vote will be simply a protest 
vote, I intend to vote with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and other 
Senators who have spoken in opposition 
to the conference report. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRISWOLD in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright Malone 
Anderson Gillette Mansfield 

2 ae Martin 

riswo Maybank 
Bricker Hayden . 
Burke Hendrickson Millikin 
Bush Hickenlooper Morse 
Butler, Md Hill Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Murray 
yrd Holland Neely 

Capehart Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Hunt Payne 
Case Ives Potter 
Chavez Jackson Purtell 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Daniel Kefauver pi 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas re Smith, N. J, 

Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Kuchel Symington 
Eastland Langer Thye 
Ellender Lehman Watkins 
Ferguson Lennon Williams 
Flanders Long Young 
Frear Magnuson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report on H. R. 8224. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, at the request of the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER] I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Record prior to 
the vote on the excise-tax bill confer- 
ence report a brief statement which he 
had prepared with regard to his position. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER oF NEBRASKA 


I wish to make a brief statement for the 
ReEcorp with respect to one provision of the 
pending excise-tax bill. It relates to the 
amendment which I sponsored, which re- 
defined “gasoline” for purposes of the excise 
tax, in such a manner as to exempt hot 
tractor fuel and certain other petroleum 
derivatives from the manufacturer’s excise 
tax 


In accomplishing that purpose, it was 
necessary to rewrite section 2450 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, relating to the retailers’ 
excise tax on certain fuels when used for 
certain purposes. My attention has been 
drawn to the fact that in the provision re- 
lating to the retailers’ excise tax on special 
motor fuels, no mention is made of diesel 
fuel. The tax on diesel fuel is covered in 
the preceding subsection, and I do not be- 
lieve any particular significance is to be 
attached to its omission in the subsection 
on special motor fuels. The only purpose, 
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in fact, of the entire amendment is to exempt. 
hot tractor fuel and certain other products 
from a cumbersome administrative procedure 
which brings in no revenue. However, to 
make the record clear, I wish to state that 
the purpose of the amendment is neither 
to narrow nor expand the application of the 
taxes under existing law on gasoline or diesel 
fuel, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Kansas 155 
ScHOEPPEL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 


from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator 


from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Ur- 
Ton], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Upton], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 
the Senator from Arizona IMr. GOLD- 
WATER], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senators from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Kerr and Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 72, 
nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—72 
Aiken Gillette Malone 
Anderson Green Mansfield 
Barrett _ Griswold Martin 
Beall Hayden Maybank 
Bricker Hendrickson McCarran 
Burke Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bush Hoey Morse 
Butler, Md. Holland Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Murray 
Capehart Hunt Neely 
Carlson Ives Pastore 
Jackson Payne 

Chavez Johnson, Colo. Potter 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Douglas Kefauver Saltonstall 
Duff Kennedy Smathers 
Dworshak Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Eastland Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Elender Kuchel Stennis 

m Lehman Symington 
Flanders Lennon Thye 
Frear Long Watkins 
Pulbright Magnuson Young 

NAYS—8 

Byrd Dirksen Russell 
Cooper Hill Williams 
Daniel Langer 
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NOT VOTING—16 
Bennett Jenner Sparkman 
Bridges Kerr Upton 
George McCarthy Welker 
Goldwater McClellan Wiley 
Gore Monroney 
Hennings Schoeppel 


So the report was agreed to. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk, and ask to have read, 
a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. In this connection, I am author- 
ized by the minority leader to state that 
he joins me in sponsoring the requested 
agreement, which relates to the unfin- 
ished business, the statehood bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That, following the morning busi- 
ness on Thursday, April 1, during the fur- 
ther consideration of S. 49, to enable the 
people of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, debate on any amendment 
or motion (including appeals) shall be lim- 
ited to not exceeding 90 minutes, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Cordon], in the event he is opposed to such 
an amendment or motion; otherwise, by the 
mover and the minority leader or some Sen- 
ator designated by him: Provided, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the said bill shall be received: 
And provided further, That debate upon the 
bill itself shall be limited to not exceeding 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled, 
respectively, by the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Connox] and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. JoHNSON]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement is entered. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable discussion on the 
floor of the Senate during the past few 
days with respect to the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and other 
Senators to the amended statehood bill, 
S. 49, providing for a different political 
status for the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska, namely, what is termed a com- 
monwealth status. 

I have a letter addressed to me under 
date of March 30, 1954, from the Honor- 
able JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, Delegate from 
Hawaii. Delegate FARRINGTON holds the 
highest elective office of Hawaii, being 
chosen in a Territorywide election, and 
thus he can be regarded as the spokes- 
man of the people of Hawaii. Attached 
to Delegate Farrincton’s statement is a 
legal memorandum from the attorney 
general of the Territory of Hawaii, trans- 
mitted by the Governor of Hawaii, Hon. 
Samuel Wilder King. The legal study 
deals with the grave question of the con- 
stitutionality of the proposed common- 
wealth amendment. The Governor’s let- 
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ter and the memorandum of law consti- 
tute exhibit A to the statement of the 
spokesman for the people of Hawaii. 

Delegate FARRINGTON also attaches, as 
exhibit B, a letter addressed to him by 
the Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, 
Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, under date of 
March 15, 1954. The Legislative Refer- 
ence Service’s study deals with the lack 
of any record in the Library of Congress 
showing that any incorporated terri- 
tory has ever, at any time in our history, 
been exempted from Federal taxes. In 
the alternative, there is no record of any 
refund to any incorporated territory of 
any Federal taxes that have been col- 
lected therein. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
documents be printed in the body of the 
REcorpD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CorDON: This letter aims to 
present concisely the principal reasons for 
the strong opposition in Hawaii to the com- 
monwealth proposal contained in the Mon- 
roney amendment and now before the Sen- 
ate. 
I have, personally, expressed my unalter- 
able opposition to this proposition on many 
occasions as the representative and spokes- 
man for the people of Hawaii in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Gov. Samuel Wilder King, with the con- 
currence of all members of the Territorial 
Legislature at present in Hawali, following a 
meeting held in his office last Friday, ad- 
dressed to all Members of the Senate a radio- 
gram which speaks for itself as follows: 

“Members both Houses Hawaii Legislature 
in conference called by me emphatically urge 
and I fully concur Senate take immediate 
favorable action on S. 49 as amended and 
reject commonwealth status as entirely un- 
acceptable.” 

The support in Hawaii of commonwealth 
status is confined to opponents of statehood 
who constitute a small minority and are 
manifestly financed by wealthy landed in- 
terests whose distrust of our people has 
been the basis for their opposition to state- 
hood over a long period of time. 

It would be a breach of faith to vote com- 
monwealth status for Hawaii. We believe 
that it not only violates the promise of 
statehood but reduces us permanently to 
an inferior status in violation of the funda- 
mental rights of American citizens. 

It would, in our opinion, end forever 
the hope we have cherished for half a cen- 
tury to participate in the National Govern- 
ment on the same basis as other American 
citizens. It would mean that we could never 
hope to participate in the election of the 
President and Vice President of our country 
and voting representation in the Congress 
of the United States, and in the making and 
administration of the Federal laws that ap- 
ply with full force in Hawaii as they do in 
the States. 

It would, therefore, seriously threaten the 
position of our basic industries whose very 
existence depend on Federal legislation. 
They could very readily become the object 
of special treatment, discrimination and the 
like. Our experience as a Territory is not 
without such incidents. And the proposed 
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exemption of. Hawaii from Federal taxes 
would be an open invitation for this kind of 
treatment. 

We believe the Monroney amendment is in 
this respect, at least, unconstitutional and 
holds out hopes of tax exemptions that are 
completely false and never can or will be 
fulfilled. In support of this contention I 
offer for consideration as exhibit A a mem- 
orandum prepared by the Office of the At- 
torney General of Hawaii at the request of 
Governor King. It shows clearly that the 
whole proposal of commonwealth status for 
Hawaii involves an “unconstitutional demo- 
tion.” 

To the foregoing I wish to add as exhibit 
B, a letter from the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. This 
shows that never in past history has an in- 
corporated Territory been exempt from Fed- 
erai taxes or had the amount of Federal taxes 
paid remitted. 

Commonwealth status for Hawaii and 
Alaska, the two remaining incorporated Ter- 
ritories, would be a radical departure from 
past policy. It would establish a new and 
dangerous precedent for this country that 
draws its inspiration from the experience of 
the British Empire. This was made clear 
in the debate by the junior Senator from 
Texas when he said: 

“The Senator from Florida knows that a 
commonwealth status is what the British 
Commonwealth has given its island terri- 
tories. Last night I talked to the Ambas- 
sador of one of the British Commonwealths 
and asked him what he thought about this 
matter, comparing our problem with their 
experience. He said he definitely felt that 
a status of a commonwealth for the Ha- 
walian Islands under the aegis of the Ameri- 
can Government would give their inhabi- 
tants more independence and freedom than 
if they were citizens of a State, and that 
would apply whether the status of a com- 
monwealth were granted by the United 
States or by the British Parliament.” 

Later on in the same speech the Senator 
said: 

“The people of Asia understand the system 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

And later: 

“We would be giving the people of Ha- 
walii a preferred status. The peoples of Asia 
are familiar with the British Commonwealth 
system.“ 

Yes, the people of Asia are familiar with 
the system, and if I know anything about 
them, I know they want none of it. They 
are also familiar with the fact that it could 
not withstand the impact of war and has 
been followed with the loss of many of the 
holdings and virtually all of the prestige 
that the British once held in the Far East. 

That the experience of Great Britain, 
rather than that of our own country, has 
been drawn on by those who propose com- 
monwealth status is clear also from the ar- 
ticle in the Christian Science Monitor by Jo- 
seph Harsch, offered for publication by Sen- 
ator Monroney himself. In this article Mr. 
Harsch says in part: 

“The commonwealth concept was invented 
to solve Britain’s dilemma over the impos- 
sibility of statehood and the intolerability 
of continued colonial status for its mature 
offspring.” 

And further: 

“There is no reason why Alaska and Ha- 
waii should not be able to prosper under 
commonwealth status as Canada and Aus- 
tralia have prospered. It is an honorable 
and dignified status. 

“Britain had to give up the Republic of 
Ireland although more Irishmen live in Eng- 
land than in Ireland. A commonwealth is 
fiexible, and can adjust itself to the future. 
A union is not flexible, and can be extended 
overseas only at great risks and hazards.” 

Most significant in the discussion of this 
aspect of the issue is the statement of the 
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British official quoted by the junior Senator 
from Texas, that commonwealth status 
would give the residents of Hawaii “more in- 
dependence and freedom than if they were 
the citizens of a State.” This goes right to 
the point at issue as we of Hawaii are not 
seeking independence. What we want is full 
partnership under the American flag in the 
accepted American tradition; we want to be 
part of and closer to our country, not sepa- 
rated and embarked on the road to inde- 
pendence as a colony. 

A significant and timely contribution to 
this issue is available in the current issue of 
the Reader's Digest where Sir Norman Angell, 
the distinguished British scholar and states- 
man, expresses the belief that “common- 
wealth status has been an element of weak- 
ness and not of strength in the British Gov- 
ernment.” I offer this article as exhibit C 
accompanying this letter and invite your 
attention in particular to the opening para- 
graphs of the article. It has been demon- 
strated that we have outgrown the limita- 
tions of the territorial form of government 
and are prepared to assume the full respon- 
sibilities of a State. I know that I express 
the sentiments of the overwhelming major- 
ity of our people when I state that we want 
none of the proposal for commonwealth 
status and ask that the issue be settled 
squarely on the question of whether or not 
we, as a Territory of the United States, 
should be admitted to statehood at this 
time. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate From Hawaii. 


ExHIEIT A 
TERRITORY OF HAWAI, 

EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS, 
Honolulu, March 28, 1954. 

The Honorable JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 

Delegate to Congress From Hawaii, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jor: At my request, the Attorney 
General made a study of the proposed com- 
monwealth status for Alaska and Hawaii, 

I think the analysis made by Miss Rhoda 
V. Lewis and Mr. Richard K. Sharpless, Depu- 
ty Attorneys General and approved by Mr. 
Edward N. Sylva, the Attorney General, is 
quite to the point. 

The gist of this analysis is to the effect 
that an incorporated territory cannot be 
demoted to the status of a commonwealth. 

In the hope that this memorandum may 
be useful to you, I am enclosing it herewith. 

With warmest regards and Aloha, I am, 

Sincerely, 


Sam KING, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor. 


‘TERRITORY OF HAWAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Honolulu, March 26, 1954. 


Memorandum re the incorporated Territo- 
ries of Hawaii and Alaska and the pro- 
posed commonwealth status, 


The following sets forth certain basic doc- 
trines as to the incorporated territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, together with conclu- 
sions of law on points presented by the pro- 
ponents of commonwealth status. These 
conclusions are based on the principles enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The commonwealth proposal is so 
novel that of course no case can be found 
definitely deciding the exact points pre- 
sented by the proponents, but conclusions 
nevertheless can be reached from the decided 
cases. 

1. Hawaii and Alaska are organized terri- 
tories incorporated into the United States, 
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Rassmussen v. United States (197 U. S. 516, 
1905 (Alaska) ). 

Alaska v. Troy (258 U. S. 101, 110, 1922). 

Duncan v. Kahanamoku (327 U. S. 304, 317, 
1946 (Hawaii) ). J 

Hawaii v. Mankichi (190 U. S. 197, 220). 

2. A territory once so incorporated can- 
not be disincorporated. 

Rasmussen v. United States, supra. 

Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244, 271). 

Springville v. Thomas (166 U. S. 707). 

3. The destiny of an incorporated territory 
is admission as a State of the Union as soon 
as the “period of pupilage” has been served. 
“Incorporation has always been a step, and 
g1 important one, leading to statehood.” 
The District of Columbia is the only incor- 
porated part of the Union for which the 
Constitution provides a permanent status 
short of statehood. 

Opinion by Justice Sutherland (O’Dono- 
ghue v. United States (289 U. S. 516, 537- 
538) ). 

Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. S. 298, 311). 

McAllister v. United States (141 U. S. 174, 
187-188). 

4. Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
(in their original status) are examples of 
territory owned by and subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States but not incor- 
porated into the United States. Congress 
never has extended the Constitution to such 
outlying islands, acquired as the result of 
foreign wars, the destiny of which is uncer- 
tain, and which may be divorced from the 
Union and made independent. 

Binns y. United States (194 U. S. 486, 490, 
1904), distinguishing the continental United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii from the islands 
acquired by the United States by war with 
a foreign state. 

Downes v. Bidwell, supra (182 U. S. 244, 
279, 286, 293, 299, 306, 318, 335, 345). 

Dorr v. United States (195 U. S. 138, 143). 

Balzac v. Porto Rico, supra (258 U. S. 298, 
304). 

5. The provisions of article I, section 8, 
clause 1 require that all indirect taxes be 
uniform “throughout the United States,” as 
distinguished from direct taxes which are 
subject to the rule of apportionment. 

Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 
(157 U. S. 429, 557). 

The License Taz Cases (5 Wall. (72 U. S.) 
462, 471). 

Flint v. Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S. 108, 
150). 

6. The rule of uniformity requires geo- 
graphical uniformity “throughout the United 
States.” 

LaBelle Iron Works v. United States (256 
U. S. 377, 392). 

The Head Money Cases (112 U. S. 580, 594). 

Accordingly, no place that is a part of the 
United States within the meaning of the 
uniformity clause can be removed by Con- 
gress from the application of indirect taxes. 

7. The District of Columbia and the in- 
corporated territories are part of the United 
States within the meaning of the uniformity 
clause of article I, section 8, clause 1, and 
accordingly are included as to all taxes gov- 
erned by this clause, as well as being subject 
to local taxes for local purposes, imposed 
under the authority of article I, section 8, 
clause 17 and article IV, section 3, clause 2 
(relating to Congress acting as the legislature 
for the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories). 

Loughborough v. Blake (5 Wheat. (18 U. S.) 
317, 319, 1820), decision by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. In deciding that Congress had the 
right to impose a direct tax on the District 
of Columbia, the Court held that, in addi- 
tion to the power of “exclusive legislation” 
over the District (conferred by art. I, sec 8, 
clause 17), Congress could exercise its general 
taxing power. Referring to article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 1, which provides that “the 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises * * *; 
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put all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States,” the 
Court held that the words United States” 
in the uniformity provision include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories, and by 
the same token, the general taxing power 
conferred by article I, section 8, clause 1, ex- 
tended to them. In this decision Chief 
Justice Marshall said: 

“These words are: ‘but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’ It will not be contended 
that the modification of the power extends 
to places to which the power itself does not 
extend. The power, then, to lay and collect 
duties, imposts, and excises may be exercised, 
and must be exercised, throughout the 
United States. Does this term designate the 
whole or any particular portion of the Ameri- 
can empire? Certainly this question can 
admit of but one answer. It is the name 
given to our great Republic, which is com- 
posed of States and Territories. The District 
of Columbia, or the territory west of the Mis- 
souri, is not less within the United States 
than Maryland and Pennsylvania; and it is 
not less necessary, on the principles of our 
Constitution, that uniformity in the imposi- 
tion of imposts, duties, and excises should be 
observed in the one than in the other.” 

That Chief Justice Marshall had in view 
the doctrine of incorporated territories, sub- 
sequently developed, appears from the fol- 
lowing portion of the opinion. Defending 
the imposition of the tax against the argu- 
ment of “taxation without representation,” 
Chief Justice Marshall said that it was a tax 
upon “a part of the society, which is either 
in a state of infancy, advancing to manhood, 
looking forward to complete equality so soon 
as that state of manhood shall be attained, 
as is the case with the Territories; or which 
has voluntarily relinquished the right of rep- 
resentation, and has adopted the whole body 
of Congress for its legitimate government, as 
is the case with the District.” 

Downes v. Bidwell, supra (182 U. S. 244, 
292, 1901). 

This case involved the validity of a duty 
on merchandise brought into the port of 
New York from Puerto Rico, imposed by the 
Foraker Act at the rate of 15 percent of the 
duties on merchandise imported from foreign 
countries. In sustaining this duty against 
an attack upon its validity based on the uni- 
formity provision of article I, section 8, 
clause 1, the Court held the uniformity 
clause inapplicable to Puerto Rico, but did 
not overrule Loughborough v. Blake, supra, 
so far as the District of Columbia and the 
incorporated territories are concerned. As 
stated in the concurring opinion of Justices 
White, Shiras, and McKenna (which opinion, 
as stated in Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. S. 
298, 305), “has become the settled law of the 
Court”): 

“As Congress derives its authority to levy 
local taxes for local purposes within the Ter- 
ritories, not from the general grant of power 
to tax as expressed in the Constitution, it 
follows that its right to locally tax is not to 
be measured by the provision empowering 
Congress ‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,’ and is not restrained 
by the requirement of uniformity through- 
out the United States. But the power just 
referred to, as well as the qualification of 
uniformity, restrains Congress from impos- 
ing an impost duty on goods coming into the 
United States from a Territory which has 
been incorporated into and forms a part of 
the United States. This results because the 
clause of the Constitution in question does 
not confer upon Congress power to impose 
such an impost duty on goods coming from 
one part of the United States to another part 
thereof, and such duty, besides, would be 
repugnant to the requirement of uniformity 
throughout the United States. 

“To question the principle above stated 
on the assumption that the rulings on this 
subject of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in 
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Loughborough v. Blake were mere dicta, 
seems to me to be entirely inadmissible.” 

Binns v. United States (194 U. S. 486, 1904). 
This involved the validity of a license tax 
enacted by Congress for Alaska alone, and 
attacked under the uniformity clause of arti- 
cle I, section 8, clause 1. As explained by 
the Supreme Court in Rassmussen v. United 
States, supra (197 U. S. at p. 525), the Court 
in this case “declared it to be settled that 
Alaska had been undoubtedly incorporated 
into the United States, and hence conceded 
that the license complained of was invalid 
if levied by Congress under the general grant 
in the Constitution of the power of taxa- 
tion, The legislation in question was, how- 
ever, sustained on the exceptional ground 
that Congress had therein merely exerted 
its authority as a local legislature for 
Alaska.” 

It is noteworthy that in the Binns case 
the Court supported the tax as one enacted 
by Congress in its capacity as the legisla- 
ture for the Territory of Alaska on the 
ground that there were no facts shown to 
establish that there was an excess of reve- 
nue above the expenses of the local govern- 
ment. From the Court’s concern over the 
local character of the tax, it is clear that as 
to general taxes Alaska is included in the 
rule of uniformity. 

Alaska v. Troy (258 U. S. 101, 110, 1921). 
This case involved the validity of a provi- 
sion of the Merchant Marine Act, which it 
was asserted gave preference to courts of the 
States over those of the Territory of Alaska. 
After holding that Alaska is an incorporated 
Territory the Court proceeded to point out 
that the statute in question was a regulation 
of commerce and not a duty, impost, or ex- 
cise within the meaning of article I, section 8, 
clause 1, hence not controlled by the uni- 
formity clause. Thus the applicability to 
Alaska of the uniformity clause of article I, 
section 8, clause 6 was taken for granted. 
But as to article I, section 9, clause 6, it was 
held that this does not apply to the Terri- 
tories. 

8. By the 16th amendment of the Con- 
stitution the rule of the Pollock case that 
income taxes may be direct taxes according 
to their source was superseded, and all in- 
come taxes were returned to the class of in- 
direct taxes. Accordingly, Federal income 
taxes are subject to the rule of geographical 
uniformity. 

Stanton v. Baltic Mining Co. (240 U. 8. 
103, 112, 1916). This involved the validity 
of the 1913 income tax, enacted after the 
16th amendment, as applied to a mining 
company which contended that, by reason 
of insufficient allowance of depletion, the 
tax was a direct one and not such an income 
tax as was authorized by the 16th amend- 
ment. The Court said, referring to its pre- 
vious ruling in Brushaber v. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. (240 U. S. 1): 

By the previous ruling it was settled that 
the provisions of the 16th amendment con- 
ferred no new power of taxation but simply 
prohibited the previous complete and plenary 
power of income taxation posessed by Con- 
gress from the beginning from being taken 
out of the category of indirect taxation to 
which it inherently belonged and being 
placed in the category of direct taxation, 
subject to apportionment by a consideration 
of the sources from which the income was 
derived, that is by testing the tax not by 
what it was—a tax on income—but by a mis- 
taken theory deduced from the origin or 
source of the income taxed. * * * We are 
here dealing solely with the restriction im- 
posed by the 16th amendment on the right 
to resort to the source whence an income 
is derived in a case where there is power to 
tax for the purpose of taking the income tax 
out of the class of indirect to which it gener- 
ically belongs and putting it in the class 
of direct, to which it would not otherwise 
belong, in order to subject it to the regu- 
lation of apportionment,” 
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La Belle Iron Works v. United States, supra 
(256 U. S. 377, 393, 1921). In upholding the 
excess-profits tax against an attack upon it 
on the ground of arbitrary discrimination the 
court pointed out that the fifth amendment 
contains no equal protection clause and 
that: 

“Congress has very ample authority to 
adjust its income taxes according to its dis- 
cretion, within the bounds of geographical 
uniformity.” 

Compare Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co.: (157 U. S. 429, 158 U. S. 601), the 
case which preceded the 16th amendment. 

9. If the territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
can be disincorporated as the proponents of 
commonwealth status seem to assume, then 
any competitive advantage enjoyed by Ha- 
waiian or Alaskan industries could, and un- 
doubtedly would, be eliminated by the im- 
position of balancing taxes, just as in the 
case of foreign goods. Without the protec- 
tion of the uniformity clause Hawaiian and 
Alaskan goods would be subject to the im- 
position of duties upon entry into main- 
land ports. 

Downes v. Bidwell, supra (182 U. S. 244). 

10. Congress cannot, by means of com- 
pacts, either restrict or enlarge its constitu- 
tional powers. 

State of Pennsylvania v. Wheeling and Bel- 
mont Bridge Co. (18 How. (59 U.S.) 421, 433). 

Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 U. S. 559, 570). 

r 33 Lessee v. Hagan (3 How. (44 U. S.) 

12). 

United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707, 719). 

11. Congress is vested by the Constitution 
with the power to prescribe the form of 
government and laws for the Territories, and 
to change them at will. 

Binns v. United States, supra (194 U. S. 
486, 491). 
= opns Church v. United States (136 

8. . 

Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co. v. Ha- 
walt (305 U. S. 306, 314). 

12. The Monroney amendment does not 
purport to confer upon the people of Hawaii 
and Alaska and vested rights in the benefits 
which are supposed to flow from so-called 
commonwealth status. The Monroney 
amendment merely states that it shall be 
“in the nature of a compact.” As to taxa- 
tion the Monroney amendment merely states 
that it is “declared to be the intent of Con- 
gress” that upon the completion of so-called 
commonwealth status the tax laws of the 
United States shall be amended so as to 
treat residents of Alaska and Hawaii the 
same as residents of Puerto Rico. Thus: 

(4) The Monroney amendment does not 
confer tax exemption but merely states an 
intention, 

(2) If tax exemption ever were conferred 
it could be changed at the will of Congress. 

(3) In any event tax exemption could not 
be conferred, by reason of the uniformity 
clause of the Constitution. 

13. Implicit in the characteristics of un- 
incorporated territory such as the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico is the possibility of 
ultimate independence. (See par. 3 above.) 
Assuming that Congress may proceed to- 
ward the goal of independence by gradual 
stages, in the course of which the granted 
measure of independence cannot be revoked, 
the very reasoning which would support such 
a doctrine makes it inapplicable to an in- 
corporated Territory. Moreover, Congress 
has not proceeded upon that doctrine even 
in the case of the unincorporated Territory 
of Puerto Rico, for the committee reports 
make it plain that Congress has made no 
commitment as to ultimate political status 
of Puerto Rico. 

See the appended material entitled “The 
Puerto Rico Bill,” containing excerpts from 
House Report No. 2275. 

This material shows that Puerto Rico never 
has paid income taxes into the Federal Treas- 
ury and that when the so-called Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico was constituted there 
was involved no radical change from the 
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existing measure of self-government, which, 
over the course of years, had been provided 
for Puerto Rico in line with the congres- 
sional policy for this unincorporated Terri- 
tory which has no destiny of statehood. 

14, If the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska 
can be disincorporated as the proponents 
of commonwealth status seem to assume, 
then the right of citizenship is not neces- 
sarily attached to birth within said Terri- 
tories, and this right attaches only so long 
as Congress chooses to so provide. 

See Downes v. Bidwell, supra (182 U. S. 
244, 251, 283) and see Cabebe v. Acheson (183 
F. 2d 795), discussing the situation of Fili- 
pinos as United States nationals. 

15. The word “commonwealth” confuses 
the situation. This word sometimes is used 
to signify a sovereign government of the re- 
publican form, such as the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; sometimes is used to sig- 
nify an independent sovereign nation, not 
necessarily republican in form, such as the 
Commonwealth of Australia; and sometimes 
is used as loosely descriptive of a group of 
nations having a common interest, such as 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. As 
used in connection with the unincorporated 
territories, dependencies, and possessions of 
the United States, the word has taken on 
the meaning of a measure of self-govern- 
ment, not necessarily conferred upon ir- 
revocable terms, which may be followed by 
independence. As applied to the incor- 
porated Territories of Hawaii and Alaska the 
word is a misnomer, because their status 
as incorporated territories cannot be 
changed except by their admission to state- 
hood. 

Thus the use of the word “common- 
wealth,” if it has any significance, signifies 
only an attempted repudiation by Congress 
of the promise of statehood implicit in the 
incorporation of these territories into the 
Union. The Monroney amendment seeks to 
induce the peoples of Hawaii and Alaska to 
agree to this repudiation. But since it is 
well settled that there can be no permanent 
incorporated territory other than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also that an incor- 
porated territory cannot be disincorporated, 
this would not be in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States. The in- 
corporation of these territories truly was an 
irrevocable act binding upon future Con- 
gresses. The Monroney amendment seeks to 
ignore this binding act, and to substitute 
something “in the nature of a compact,” 
which in point of law Congress cannot make, 
in a field in which Congress cannot bind a 
subsequent Congress. 

Since Hawaii and Alaska as incorporated 
territories already have achieved the highest 
constitutional status short of their ultimate 
admission to statehood, the Monroney 
amendment represents an attempt at an 
unconstitutional demotion of Hawaii and 
Alaska. The statement in the preamble of 
the Monroney amendment that to become 
a commonwealth would be an achievement 
of “a status above and beyond that of an 
incorporated territory,” is contrary to the 
reality. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Ruopa V. LEWIS, 

Deputy Attorney General. 
RICHARD K. SHARPLESS, 
Deputy Attorney General, 

Approved: 

Epwarp N. SYLVA, 
Attorney General. 


Exner B 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1964. 
The Honorable JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEAR MR. FARRINGTON: This is in response 
to your request for information concerning 
(1) the exemption at any time in history 
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of any Territory from Federal taxes, or (in 
the alternative) (2) a refund to the Terri- 
tory of the Federal taxes collected therein, 
We have found no examples of either. 

We have examined our various indexes and 
the literature on the government and admin- 
istration of Territories, as a basis for com- 
ing to the above conclusion. We have not 
attempted to review every act of Congress 
that has deal“ with each individual Terri- 
tory throughout the entire history of the 
Nation. The two sources cited in succeed- 
ing paragraphs suggest the absence of any 
such legislation; at least each author had 
a perfect opportunity to mention any excep- 
tions that had come to his attention, but 
neither did. 

Pomeroy (Earl S.), in his book on the 
“Territories and the United States, 1861- 
1890,” pointed out that the “system of na- 
tional taxes * * * covered States and Terri- 
tories alike” (p. 45). He went on to observe 
that the amounts of Federal taxes collected 
in the Territories were sometimes less than 
the payments of the United States on behalf 
of the Territories, and at times the cost of 
collecting the Federal taxes in the Terri- 
tories exceeded the total sums collected. 
Because of this latter fact, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Boutwell, in 1863, recom- 
mended limiting taxes to the States, (i. e. 
excluding Territories from their operation.) 
However, this movement “to grant tax ex- 
emption never progressed far” (p. 46). 

Willoughby (William Franklin), in his 
1905 book “Territories and Dependencies of 
the United States,” in commenting on the 
exemption of the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico from the application of the Federal 
internal revenue laws observed that, “In 
addition to enjoying all the ordinary sources 
of local revenue, they have been given the 
entire receipts derived from customs and 
excise taxes, which in the States or Terri- 
tories on the mainland are covered into the 
Federal Treasury” (p. 13). 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr.CORDON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to ask the 
able Senator from Oregon whether he 
believes, before we come to a vote on 
the commonwealth amendment, it would 
be desirable or necessary to insert in 
the Record a careful study of the dif- 
ferences between Alaska and Hawaii on 
the one hand, and Puerto Rico on the 
other. I should like to have the judg- 
ment and guidance of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon in that connection. 
For instance, in the treaty with Russia 
we guaranteed that the people of Alaska 
would have all the rights and privileges 
of citizens of this country. 

Such a treaty guaranty does not 
mean something that is comparable to 
the situation in Puerto Rico. I am only 
asking the question in this way so that 
we may decide what to do. I wonder 
whether the Senator believes it would be 
beneficial that that be done. 

Mr. CORDON. I only wish to say 
that I hope additional material will be 
put into the RECORD. 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES 
TO ALASKA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had intended to make some remarks on 
the floor of the Senate on the subject 
of discriminatory freight rates to Alaska. 
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I shall place in the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared in regard to the 
general subject of discriminatory freight 
rates. I merely wish to point out briefly 
to the Senate what I mean by discrimi- 
natory freight rates. We in the West 
have long had a fight on our hands in 
this connection. 

I discovered only the other day that 
all kinds of mixed freight from Chicago 
to Alaska via Seattle costs the shipper— 
and, of course, the purchaser in Alaska— 
$4.26 per hundred pounds for the rail 
portion of the trip. The same freight 
destined to Japan, Korea, or other for- 
eign countries, or to Hawaii, via Seattle, 
costs the shipper $2.70 per hundred 
pounds from Chicago to Seattle. That is 
something which I cannot understand. 
I intend to propose a serious investiga- 
tion of the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, a statement which 
I have prepared on the subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to a discrimination against Alaska that is 
practiced by the railroads of this country. 

When shipments of materials are made to 
Alaska that part of the rates which cover 
the portion of the rail shipments within 
the United States are higher, as much in 
some instances as 100 percent, as the same 
portion of the rates on similar shipments to 
Hawaii, Japan, and Korea. 

The shipments within the United States 
go over the same routes, are given the same 
service and arrive at the same Seattle ter- 
minals as shipments that go to Alaska, but 
are much cheaper than those charged on the 
shipments to Alaska, 

It is a situation that is difficult to explain, 
dificult to believe, because our people in 
Alaska, already faced with high cost of liv- 
ing, are charged by the railroads more than 
is charged citizens of a foreign country. I 
can’t explain the discrimination for no one 
has ever been able to explain it tome. The 
rates are set by the railroads. 

For instance, all kinds of mixed freight 
from Chicago to Alaska via Seattle costs the 
shipper, and of course the purchaser in 
Alaska, $4.26 per hundred pounds for the 
rail portion of the trip. The same freight 
when destined to Japan, Korea, and other 
foreign countries and to Hawaii via Seattle 
cost the shipper $2.77 per hundred pounds 
from Chicago to Seattle. 

Internal combustion engines shipped from 
Toledo, Ohio, to Alaska via Seattle cost the 
shipper $3.14 for the rail portion of the jour- 
ney while the same shipment to Japan, 
Korea, Hawaii via Seattle cost the shipper 
$2.12 for exactly the same service as given 
the shipment to Alaska. 

Passenger automobiles destined to Alaska 
via Seattle shipped from Pontiac, Mich., cost 
the shipper $6.13 per hundred for the rail 
portion of the trip within the United States 
while the same automobile destined for 
Hawaii, or for Japan, Korea, and other for- 
eign countries enjoys a rate of $3.70 for ex- 
actly the same service from the railroads 
that is given the Alaska-bound car but which 
costs the Alaskan $2.43 more than it does a 
Japanese or Korean purchaser. 

Is it any wonder that costs of living are 
high in Alaska and is it any wonder that 
the cost of shipping material to Alaska has 
cost our Government substantial sums of 
money that have gone into the pockets of 
the railroads? 

Alaska is part of the United States, hav- 
ing the same status in the Union as has 
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Hawaii but it does not get the same rate en- 
joyed by Hawaii. 

When Alaskans ship goods to the United 
States the railroads calmly reverse the dis- 
crimination and charge more on the part of 
the trip made by rail within the United 
States when the shipment’s origin is Alaska 
than they do when the shipments originate 
in Hawaii, Japan, and Korea. That adds to 
the cost of those goods to the consumer 
here. 

I am calling this unjust practice to the 
attention of the Senate because it may be 
before us for action before long. 

Mr. Edmund F. Mansure, Administrator 
of the General Services Administration has 
been concerned because of the discrimina- 
tion against shippers of materials and prod- 
ucts going to Alaska. He has had the prac- 
tice of the railroads carefully investigated. 
He has concluded that the basis used by the 
railroads for this practice is contrary to the 
“Interstate Commerce Act and has said he is 
ready to bring a proceeding to stop it before 
the Commission. 

But to give the railroads a chance to vol- 
untarily eliminate the discrimination he has 
taken the matter up with the Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Bureau on an informal basis. 

Any reduction that can be obtained in 
the unjust rates will be of great benefit to 
Alaska, the people of Alaska, and those in 
this country who purchase goods from 
Alaska. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its work today it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE NEW LOOK IN MILITARY 
PLANNING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
rise to protest certain aspects of the so- 
called New Look in military planning 
and the military budget. 

The American people have heard much 
about the New Look in military planning. 

They do not understand parts of it. 
Neither do I. Neither do many of my 
colleagues. 

This lack of understanding endangers 
the future security of the United States, 
because proper decisions cannot be made 
if the facts are not available. 

This country cannot afford to stand by 
and await developments as we watch 
further successful Soviet Communist ex- 
pansion, designed to carry out their an- 
nounced intentions for world conquest. 

Admiral Radford, the able and experi- 
enced Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, put it well earlier this month when 
he said that every citizen’s interest in 
national security should now be at a 
peak, for the following four reasons: 

First, more than half of all Govern- 
ment expenditures are required to meet 
the cost of past wars, maintain Armed 
Forces at present levels, and support the 
foreign-aid program. 

Actually 84 percent of our current tax 
dollar goes for past, present, or possible 
future war. 

Second, the tremendous increase in 


the destructive power of the new 
weapons. 
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Third, the airplane has brought the 
battlefield into the backyard of every 
citizen. 

Last, we must face up to the massive 
nature of the Communist threat. 

If the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
is correct, it would seem most desirable 
for the Congress to study very carefully 
all recommendations from the military 
about various weapons systems. 

The theory behind the broad military 
policy of this Government has been civil- 
ian control of the military. It has 
worked well in the past. America won 
all its wars until Korea. 

With this in mind, over a year ago I 
wrote the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee: 

Manch 2, 1953. 

The most important question re the future 
security of the United States is whether or 
not the Joint Chiefs of Staff are in agreement 
on a plan as to how to use the manpower 
and other resources of the country—this in 
case of an all-out mobilization resulting from 
a major war coming now, or anytime in the 
next few years. 

This would include agreement as to weap- 
ons systems. As example, how many land 
divisions as against how many air groups. 

It would also include the timing as to 
when said systems must be available for use 
in accordance with the agreed-upon plan in 
question. 

Based on the growing atomic potential of 
the Soviet, plus their already attained su- 
perlority in ground troops, submarines, and 
many air categories, lack of complete agree- 
ment on such a plan might spell disaster; 
because in this air-atomic era, the side which 
strikes first now has such tremendous ad- 
vantage. 

Without such an agreed-upon plan, we 
might well lose any possible world war III; 
and therefore our country. 


Despite the urgency and the serious- 
ness of these problems, however, this let- 
ter had little effect. There was in effect 
no consideration by the Senate of the 
relative value of weapons systems or of 
strategic and logistic planning until the 
budget came before the Appropriations 
Committee; and it was from the Appro- 
priations Committee that the debate was 
carried to the Senate floor. 

Labor policies are handled in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Policies of finance are handled in the 
Finance Committee. Agriculture prob- 
lems are handled in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Foreign af- 
fairs policies are handled by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Should not questions of broad military 
policy be handled in the Armed Services 
Committee? 

I have defended five military budgets 
before the Congress, and believe it vitally 
important that the Congress be given a 
clear and accurate picture of our mili- 
tary position, including the relative de- 
sirability of various weapons systems. 

Let me say right here that I thor- 
oughly believe in a strong Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. But are we preparing to 
fight World War II all over again, or 
are we taking account of the sweeping 
technological revolution in armaments, 
and preparing for the kind of war we 
shall have to fight in the future? 

Should not the Congress also have 
some understanding about whether plans 
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for any possible future war are being 
undertaken with weapons of the past 
war; whether preparations for future de- 
fense are being based on the tradition 
of previous habits; and whether currrent 
strategic and logistic planning recog- 
nizes the rapid changes in military 
strategy required by the ever more rapid 
developments in the quantity and size 
of nuclear weapons. 

When the broad aspects of military 
strategy come before the Appropriations 
Committee, they are important—but at 
least as important to the committee is 
the question of money. 

In the Appropriations Committee 
there is much opportunity to consider 
figures, less opportunity to consider 
forces. Last year this problem was well 
illustrated when the Air Force Chief of 
Staff, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, stressed to 
the Congress the importance of security 
as against money. General Vandenberg 
thereby ran into the bitter opposition of 
the new inexperienced Pentagon civilian 
chiefs. Accordingly he was grilled hour 
after hour, and day after day, to the 
point of physical failure, as he strove to 
stress the fact that in this grave world 
forces are more important than figures. 

It is sad to note that the candid snap- 
shot which recently won the grand 
prize at the White House photographers’ 
dinner was one which illustrated Gen- 
eral Vandenberg’s complete exhaustion 
at the occasion of those hearings. 

All this American officer did, in the 
great American tradition and in the 
Billy Mitchell tradition, was to try to 
tell the Senate the truth. The confusion 
and delay which resulted from the $5 
billion cut General Vandenberg pro- 
tested against so brilliantly is now only 
too clear. 

Acceptance by the Congress last year 
of the wishes of the “money first” men 
of the Pentagon even led the former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, to say publicly that, 
“They started to coast before they 
reached the top of the hill.” 

The accuracy of that wise observation 
is equally clear; and all the rationali- 
zation in the world cannot get away 
from the fact that the development of 
our air power was crippled and delayed, 
at heavy cost to the American taxpayer. 

There is no use crying over spilled 
milk. But the least one can do is benefit 
in the future from experiences of the 
past. 

Accordingly, just prior to the conven- 
ing of this session of the Congress, last 
December 29 to be exact, I again wrote 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, referred to my letter of the 
previous March, and presented the im- 
portance of having the Armed Services 
Committee study and evaluate long- 
range strategic military planning. 

I said in my second letter that now 
these studies would appear even more 
important, because of the further very 
rapid development, in sizes and quan- 
tities, of nuclear weapons. 

I suggested that, unless the Armed 
Services Committee conducted a reason- 
able investigation into the nuclear field, 
we would be operating in a vacuum, so 
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far as any real knowledge of military 
planning was concerned. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I admit that 
the Senator from Missouri wrote me the 
two letters he mentions. Of course, the 
Senator has been very conscientious. I 
wonder whether he realizes that we have 
had 11 briefings this year by the top 
military authorities on what their plans 
are and on what they are doing. I smile 
when I say this, but on checking into 
the matter, I find that the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri was present at 
every one of those briefings. Therefore, 
he has been just as conscientious as I 
hope I have been. 

However, I also say that as a result 
of his letters and as a result of my own 
thoughts, we have been as thorough as 
we can possibly be in trying to find out 
what the plans are. 

I should also like to call the Senator’s 
attention to a briefing which I know he 
attended, which was given the other day 
by Mr. Sprague. A brief report of that 
discussion—and only a brief part of it 
could be released—was made public. 

While I am glad to have the Senator’s 
criticism, and while I was happy to have 
his letters, which inspired me perhaps to 
be even a little more thorough than I 
might have been on my own initiative, I 
wish the Recorp to show, and I call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact, that 
since the first of January the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services has had 11 brief- 
ings. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for his com- 
ments. I assure him that the remarks I 
am making on the floor today are being 
made with great objectivity. It has been 
a pleasure for me to serve with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
on the Committee on Armed Services, of 
which he is the chairman. 

Nevertheless I feel that the briefings 
are not nearly so important as subse- 
quent analysis of what was presented at 
the briefings. 

Representing the good people of the 
State of Missouri, I do not think they 
sent me to the Senate to accept soothing 
sirup of any kind from the military 
without any investigation of their state- 
ments. 

Inasmuch as he has brought up the 
subject, I would respectfully call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to the fact that at 1 of the 11 
briefings I asked not fewer than 4 
specific questions of fact. I was assured 
by the member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, of whom I asked the questions, 
that I would get the information in short 
order. 

Many weeks after the hearing I re- 
ceived a letter which was a masterful 
document in evasion. It had nothing to 
do with the questions I asked. 

I should like to remind the chairman 
of the committee, if I may, that because 
of the extraordinary nature of that re- 
ply by a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff I mentioned it to the chairman, 
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and then waited for another 10 days. So 
far, I have had no answer except this 
evasive letter, which, if the chairman 
would approve, I should like to put into 
the Recor later, to show the reply given 
by a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to a question asked by a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I am confident 
the Senator will agree with me that the 
present Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is a very sincere and very well-in- 
formed man. If he has not answered the 
Senator’s questions as thoroughly and 
as satisfactorily as he should have an- 
swered them, I suggest to the Senator 
from Missouri that he ask the questions 
again, or request the chairman of the 
committee to ask them. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was not refer- 
ring to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. As I have often publicly said, 
and as I stated only a few moments ago, 
I have great admiration and respect for 
Admiral Radford. It was not to him 
that I addressed my questions. How- 
ever, since we are on the subject, I be- 
lieve disagreements among the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, implied before our com- 
mittee, are subjects which should not be 
dismissed in an effort to obtain a type 
of harmony, which harmony is never- 
theless not in the best interests of the 
United States. 

In a talk last December, Commissioner 
Murray of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion deplored the secrecy which sur- 
rounds the problems of that agency. 

He said: 

My personal theme is simply this: Clear 
understanding of the facts and implications 
of the atomic armaments race between the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. and first- 
hand experience with the phenomena of 
full scale atomic explosions are essential for 
realistic discussion and actions on this su- 
preme problem. 


I say amen to those remarks, and I 
should like to point out that they were 
made before these recent explosions in 
the Pacific. 

Where else except in the Congress can 
the relative desirability of weapons sys- 
tems, along with basic strategic and lo- 
gistic planning, the key to tens of bil- 
lions of dollars now spent on national 
defense by our citizenry, be analyzed in- 
dependently by civilians? 

Where else except in the Congress can 
elected representatives assess the ene- 
my’s weapons systems and capabilities, 
and determine for the American people 
whether we are shaping our Armed 
Forces to meet the growing enemy 
threat. 

Without such examination, how can 
the Congress fulfill its obligation to the 
people to relate our military expendi- 
tures to our international policies? 

In my opinion, such a study, carefully 
made, would present the American tax- 
payer with far more savings than any 
plans recently advanced for tax re- 
duction. 
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Surely that security which must be 
provided should be provided at mini- 
mum cost, especially as the latter policy 
in turn would go a long way toward a 
balanced budget. 

If this is not our policy, the Soviet may 
crush our free economy, force us into 
some form of totalitarianism, and win 
the world without a total war. 

Apparently soon again the Senate will 
vote on military appropriations without 
any real study about, or knowledge of, 
military planning in its relation to weap- 
ons systems. 

Now let us look at the truth about that 
part of the New Look which has to do 
with the Air Force. 

When the dollar dimensions of the de- 
fense program were first revealed by the 
President’s budget message early last 
January they produced a mixed reaction. 

The official administration position 
was that the allocation of future defense 
dollars represented a major shift in em- 
phasis to more recognition of airpower. 

This was true in terms of current ex- 
penditures, but such expenditures reflect 
appropriations made by Congress in pre- 
vious years. 

Others primarily concerned with the 
advancement of this country’s airpower 
are questioning the adequacy of next 
year’s Air Force budget. 

They are disturbed, because new obli- 
gational authority is now being held 
down to $11.2 billion. 

That amount is actually less than 
what the Air Force ended up with last 
year, after the unfortunate $5 billion cut. 

The current heads of the Pentagon 
reply that the critics of this new budget 
have failed to take into account an addi- 
tional $3,600,000,000 the Air Force has 
available to spend next year. 

The latter consists of, first, $2,600,000,- 
000 of unobligated funds to be carried 
over from the current year and prior 
years appropriations; second, $1 billion 
which the Air Force is going to ask Con- 
gress to appropriate for military and 
public works—primarily for additional 
base construction. 

This $3,600,000,000 is significant. It 
might well reflect the difference between 
adequate and inadequate airpower. It 
deserves careful analysis. 

If those defending the new budget pro- 
posal are justified in adding the $3,600,- 
000,000 of carry-over funds and new base 
money to the $11,200,000,000 of proposed 
new obligational authority, making a 
total of nearly $15 billion, the Congress 
might be satisfied in going along with 
the administration’s budget request. 

On the other hand, if those who ques- 
tion the $3,600,000,000 explanation can 
make their doubts stick, we of the Con- 
gress who believe national security is 
more important than either balancing 
the budget or reducing taxes, face a 
grave responsibility before accepting this 
proposed new look. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator from Missouri that I know 
he has had an intimate connection in 
the past with the Air Force. He was 
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good enough to permit me to see a copy 
of his speech at the noon hour. I wanted 
to check up on the figures he introduced. 
The best figures I can get from the of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, which I 
- have secured within the hour—— 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Before the Sena- 
tor gives the figures to us, if he will per- 
mit me to say so, I noticed last year, 
-when this matter was debated, that a 
steady stream of clerks and assistants 
from the Pentagon Building came here 
to supply information. Before making 
these remarks, I checked over a period 
of days and weeks the figures used; and 
based on my experience, and, I believe, 
based on the experience of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, any figure that is 
secured from the Pentagon in as brief a 
time as 1 hour, even if it has to do with 
problems other than money, might well 
be incorrect. 

I should be very glad to look at the 
Senator’s figures at any time, and dis- 
cuss them, but if the Senator got his 
figures within an hour, I shall rely on 
my own figures as against the Senator’s 
figures. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shculd like to 
give one figure, if I may, at this time. 
The Senator used a figure for the current 
funds carried over. The figure I have 
as of June 30, 1954, with reference to 
aircraft and related procurement, is 
$3,400,000,000 instead of $2,600,000,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is the point 
I was trying to make. The Senator has 
now looked into the crystal ball at the 
Pentagon Building, and has been told 
what will be obligated as of June 30, 
1954. I cannot predict how much 
money will be or will not be obligated 
by June 30, 1954. The figure of $2,600,- 
000,000, about which I am speaking, is 
an estimate, and the figure of $3.4 bil- 
lion which the Senator has mentioned is 
also an estimate. If his figure is correct, 
my point is even more confirmed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to debate with the Senator at a later 
date as to whether the money is well 
spent, whether more money should be 
spent, and so forth. I did not mean to 
interrupt the Senator for that purpose, 
but only to show that there will be more 
money available for procurement in the 
fiscal year 1955 than he has indicated. 

I agree with the Senator that we shall 
not know definitely what the figure will 
be until July 1. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution to my thought. 
My belief is that any money appropri- 
ated by the Congress should be allo- 
cated to improve, to increase, the air- 
power of the United States. The very 
fact this money, as the Senator says, 
will be available, makes me grateful to 
the Senator for not only agreeing with 
my position, but strengthening with ad- 
ditional figures the point I was endeav- 
oring to make. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield, provided I shall not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. I recall that a year 
ago, when we were debating the cut in 
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the Air Force budget, there was, on the 
other side of the aisle, a great deal of 
comment about the inefficiency of the 
previous administration in failing to ob- 
ligate funds for the Air Force. As I re- 
call, the charge was made that Congress 
had appropriated the money, but that we 
were not getting the planes: We now find 
that the present administration, instead 
of having an estimated $2,600 million of 
unobligated funds on June 30, is running 
up the figure to $3,600 million. It would 
seem to me that those in charge of affairs 
in the Pentagon are having more trouble 
trying to figure out this New Look than 
the previous administration had in the 
past in trying to obtain an Air Force of 
42 wings. 

Mr. President, when we appropriate 
funds I think it is important that they 
be at least obligated and that the pro- 
gram be gotten in order. The adminis- 
tration indicated a year ago that it would 
be able to obligate all these funds. We 
now find that the main point made by 
the administration is that they do not 
need any more funds because they could 
not obligate any more. Why did they ask 
for funds if they could not obligate 
them? I am not saying they have to 
spend them, but they should be able to 
obligate them. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington for his very fine contribution to 
this discussion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I continue 
my thought on this question? I am de- 
lighted to see in the Chamber the distin- 
guished chairman of the Military Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with whom I had a discussion 
on these subjects last year in much more 
detail than in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

I would continue with more figures, so 
as to bring out some points I desire to 
make, but shall be glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague if he desires. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate the 
courtesty of the Senator from Missouri, 
and I shall not take advantage of it be- 
yond stating that what we want, of 
course, is new plares of the latest types. 
This year we are completing more wings 
than we anticipated, but we still have 
unobligated funds to carry forward. 
There never was in contemplation in 
any one year of obligating all the funds. 
Money is appropriated with the idea of 
looking forward so that there can be 
planning and adjustments in the future. 
I know that my colleague from Missouri, 
no matter how much he may disagree 
with me on other things, will agree with 
me about that, because it was his plan- 
ning that stretched forward into 
1957——_ 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When I left the 
Air Force there was planning for 42 
wings. I do not know much about any 
planning beyond that. But I think it has 
all been most unfortunate. I know the 
Senator from Massachusetts has not 
been a party to it, because I know of his 
sincerity in these matters. It has been 
a fraud, because we were going to go 
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from 90 groups to 143 groups. Then it 
was decided to go from 90 groups to 120 
groups. It was constantly asserted, and 
constantly reiterated, that we were in- 
creasing our airpower. Everyone knows 
that to be so. The questions were: What 
was the date of the goal? What was 
the amount of the goal? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
the date of the goal itself was put off 
another year? Last year it was put off 
another year. This year it was put off 
another year. So, I am told, it was put 
off for 2 years. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
South Carolina is correct. Actually, last 
year it was put off for 2 years. The point 
I wish to make in this discussion, as 
much as any other point, with respect 
to the carryover about which the Pen- 
tagon Building is now boasting, is that, 
despite the tremendous advance in So- 
viet armament, the truth is that that 
carryover is obtained by postponing for 
2 years the building up of the Air Force 
which it is said we need. 

Our responsibility is not diminished 
by the somewhat less than candid atti- 
tude expressed on occasion by represent- 
atives of the Department of Defense. 

This attitude was highlighted several 
weeks ago, when the news broke, though 
not through the Defense Department, of 
the two new heavy bombers with which 
the Soviets are now equipping their long- 
range air force. 

In commenting on the development, 
news of which was first given the Amer- 
ican people by a trade magazine instead 
of by the Government, one well-known 
writer on military affairs commented as 
follows: 

It is plain dishonest for the Pentagon to 
go on smugly boasting about American air 
striking power without at least uttering a 
warning word or two now and then about 
Soviet air atomic striking power. 


In other words, we are constantly talk- 
ing about our own power, even though we 
knowingly prolong getting it, but we 
never tell the American people anything 
about Soviet airpower. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Missouri contend that there could 
have been more modern aircraft pro- 
duced last year? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Michigan represents a great industrial 
State. I myself spent 29 years in busi- 
ness, in shops, before coming into Gov- 
ernment. Anyone with knowledge of 
shops knows that more airplanes can be 
built operating 3 shifts than operating 
1 shift. Today the aviation industry is 
on a single-shift basis. Ther may be ex- 
ceptions to this, but they are rare. 

Therefore, for anyone to take the po- 
sition that we could not have had more 
strength, especially if we had told the 
American people the truth about our 
relative strength as compared with that 
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-of the Communists, is, to me, inexpli- 
cable. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Missouri know, as a matter of fact, 
that we could have acquired modern 
planes, which would not have become 
obsolescent while we were acquiring 
them, if this money actually had been 
spent? Is it not true that when it was 
discovered what kind of engines were 
being built, the amount which was to 
have been spent for engines was cut back 
almost to $1 billion, because the engines 
which had been ordered would not have 
been needed? I am now talking about 
the commitment of the money. Under 
such circumstances, why commit the 
money on contract? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know 
what particular order, what particular 
type of engine, or what particular funds 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan is talking about. But this I 
do know: Statements were made to the 
committees last spring, with reference to 
what was proposed to be done about air- 
power, implying that Secretary Robert 
Lovett, and the people under him, did 
not know their foot from first base, and 
that, as a result of the great, new amount 
of business experience we were getting 
in the Pentagon, everything would be 
cleared up. 

As a result of what has actually hap- 
pened, the money which was wanted last 
year is not being spent, and the carry- 
over this year is tremendous. 

In other words, regardless of whether 
the administration is Democratic or Re- 
publican, the workers in the plants, re- 
gardless of how they vote when they go 
to the polls, will make airplanes just as 
well, and will work just as hard under 
this administration, as they did under 
the previous administration—no more, 
no less. 

All the things we were told would hap- 
pen with respect to the new budget have 
not happened, and this despite the fact 
the strength of the Soviets is beginning 
to appear even greater than it was pre- 
viously considered to be. 

Specifically, to answer the question of 
the Senator from Michigan, yes, to the 
best of my knowledge and experience. 
If we really got down to the building of 
airplanes, and really thought it was im- 
portant, as we did, say, in January 1942— 
I was in industry then on the other side 
of the picture—we could have made a 
great many more airplanes than are be- 
ing produced today. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
when the Senator from Missouri was in 
a position of authority in the Defense 
Establishment, he was committing the 
money under contract, and on occasions 
he had to cut back because the length 
of lead time was such that it was not 
of any value merely to commit the 
money? 

Is it not also true that the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri does not 
have the intelligence information which 
the Department of Defense itself has as 
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to the strength of Russia so far as air- 
power is concerned? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will answer the 
Senator from Michigan this way: With 
respect to the Soviet situation, I have 


-quite considerable knowledge about it, 


because I have been reading Newsweek 


-and various other magazines and col- 


umns—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is that the only 
authority the Senator has? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I get much infor- 
mation today from the press. Unfortu- 
nately, I am not on the favored list, so 
possibly I do not get information which 
many other Senators get from the Pen- 
tagon. 

Iam grateful to the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] for having taken the care 
to note I have been present at every 
briefing the committee has had this 
year. 

But I can say to the Senator from 
Michigan that I get far more informa- 
tion, especially from weekly maga- 
zines and newspaper people, than I get 
in any briefings held in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield for a ques- 
tion, provided I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Missouri contend that in the brief- 
ings before the Committee on Armed 
Services he is unable to get the facts for 
which he has asked; that he has been 
refused answers? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Michigan was a little late in coming into 
this discussion. Therefore, I shall re- 
peat what I have just stated to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Many weeks ago, during briefings, I 
asked a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for a great deal of information. I 
received, in return, a letter which was 
not what was wanted, because it an- 
swered none of the questions which I had 
asked and which this particular member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said he would 
answer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from Missouri state what member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff it was? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not feel I 
should get into personalities in a discus- 
sion that has to do with the future se- 
curity of the United States. If the Sen- 
ator would like to talk to me at any time 
about these problems, I should be very 
happy to discuss them with him. But I 
do not feel I should engage in personal- 
ities in debate on this matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the Senator 
contending 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan for a question, 
provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Missouri now contend that he is 
unable to get the facts, and that he has 
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to rely upon Newsweek and other maga- 
zines in order to obtain his information? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The reason I 
mentioned Newsweek was that it pub- 
lished an especially edifying article last 
week, writen, apparently, by a brilliant 
reporter, whom I congratulate. I 
learned many things from that article 


-which I had asked about, because previ- 


ously I did not know the answers. 

Specifically replying to the question 
asked by the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan, weeks, even months ago, I asked, in 
an executive hearing of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, for answers to 
a series of questions, in order that I, 
representing in part the people of Mis- 
souri, would know how to vote on these 
matters when they come to the Senate 
floor. For the information of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, after waiting many 
weeks, I received a letter which did not 
answer a single question asked; and 
which, in itself, was a masterpiece of 
evasion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, and an expert on this subject. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that last 
year, when a reduction of some $5 billion 
was being made in the Air Force budget, 
we were told that the number of trainees, 
personnel, and bases would be cut, but 
that there would be no reduction in the 
number of airplanes, and that we would 
continue to get the number of airplanes 
originally proposed? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct, 
and I thank my distinguished colleague 
for having the memory on a subject he 
knows so well that enables him to remind 
us of that. 

Mr. HILL. We were told time and 
time again, in the Committee on Armed 
Services and in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that is what would happen. 
Now we do not have the planes the wit- 
nesses said we were going to get. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have been very 
much interested in what the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri has been 
saying, and there is a great deal of sub- 
stance in his remark. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether it is not true 
that under the 143-wing Air Force pro- 
gram, the Strategic Air Command was 
supposed to have 58 groups, or wings? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To be honest, I 
cannot answer the question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. I 
do not remember the exact number, but 
I believe his figure is correct. I have 
not broken that figure down in some 
weeks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that under the 137-wing goal, 
there will be 54 wings in the Strategic 
Air Command, the command which is 
supposed to have the massive retaliatory 
power. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of my 
knowledge, the figures cited by the Sena- 
tor from Montana are correct, and I 
thank him, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me make one 
further comment and ask another ques- 
tion. Like the Senator from Missouri, 
I get most of my information from the 
newspapers, the radio, and the press in 
general. It is my understanding that 
in the 54-wing Strategic Air Command 
there is at the present time a deficiency 
of between 30 and 40 percent in me- 
chanics and technical personnel, Am I 
correct in my understanding? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ihave heard such 
figures mentioned. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
make a comment on the statement of the 
Senator from Montana before yielding 
to my distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

I believe if the facts were ever pub- 
lished about what it costs to train a 
technical man in the service, as against 
efforts for adequate housing and other 
efforts made to keep him in the service, 
the American people would be astounded. 
In one briefing—there is no secret about 
this, and I am sure the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will remem- 
ber it—we were told it takes 42 months 
to train a member of the Armed Forces 
to handle properly certain jobs. Yet at 
times it seems as though we were doing 
everything possible to get such personnel 
out of the service rather than keep them 


in. 
I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 


gon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to supplement 
the question asked by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] regarding the testi- 
mony given by the military witnesses last 
year, to the effect that, in round num- 
bers, there could be a saving made of $5 
billion without there being a loss in pro- 
duction of planes. Is it not also true that 
those witnesses testified that such a sav- 
ing could be made without a loss of 
fighter pilots, and that they were not 
going to decrease the number of fighter 
aircraft personnel as a result of the $5 
billion cut in the budget? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true that, con- 
trary to the testimony of the Pentagon 
witnesses within a few months we lost 
several thousand Air Force personnel, 
who were “riffed” from the Air Force? Is 
it not true that they were given the ex- 
planation by the Pentagon Building that 
it had to be done because of the cut in 
the budget? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To the best of my 
knowledge, that is exactly correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr SYMINGTON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I just came 
upon the floor of the Senate. I wish to 
agree with one statement which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has just made. A 
great problem before us today, and a 
problem which I hope we shall be able 
to solve to some extent before this ses- 
sion of the Congress is over, is the bottle- 
neck today in trained personnel in the 
Air Force and in the armed services. We 
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are making it easy for them to get out 
and are not being helpful enough to get 
them to stay in. I entirely agree with 
the statement of the Senator that it 
is one of the great problems facing us. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his support of my position. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I may com- 
plete my statement, at the same time I 
believe that we have built more planes 
this year than we anticipated would be 
built, and that the bottleneck is not in 
pilots. The bottleneck is in trained me- 
chanics, The bottleneck is in the men 
who can fix the engines and keep them 
going. As far as I know, the reduction 
in Air Force personnel is not coming 
from the younger men and the pilots 
who are being trained. At the present 
time we have enough pilots. There will 
be a problem a year or two from now in 
having enough pilots, but we have 
enough pilots today. The fighting part 
of our Air Force has not been cut down. 
More airplanes were built this year than 
it was anticipated there would be built. 
Will the Senator agree with me on that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would like to 
agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts on anything that I could, be- 
cause I am very fond of him, and I know 
how sincere he is in his statements. 
However, I must specifically disagree on 
the point he has just made. I think the 
results which General Vandenberg, who 
spent 35 years in the Air Force, predicted 
last year would happen are now hap- 
pening. If one considers his testimony, 
regardless of how one may juggle the 
numbers, one will see what happened. 

At that time we took the advice of in- 
experienced people over the advice of 
experienced people. I think General 
Vandenberg’s testimony will stand up as 
vindication of a true prophet. There- 
fore, on that particular point I must 
disagree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. With due respect to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I think the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Forces is just as wrong as he can be 
regarding the “riffing” of pilots out of 
the Air Force. After the pilots began 
being let out of the Air Force last year, 
a group of them met in my office. They 
wanted to talk to me because of my pre- 
vious service as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and because of 
the work I had done as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services in regard 
to the Air Force personnel problem. 
Those pilots told me of this “riffing” 
program. They told me that several 
thousand of those young men who want- 
ed to make piloting in the Air Force their 
careers were being let out of the Air 
Force as a result of the representations 
in the Pentagon Building that there were 
not funds available to keep them in the 
Air Force. ; 

I intervened in behalf of some of those 
men and I found that was what those 
pilots were being told in the Pentagon 
Building. I also found out from advisers 
at the Pentagon Building that, in the 
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best interests of the Air Force, they 
should not have been let out, but they 
were let out because of the $5 bil- 
lion cut the Eisenhower administration 
asked for, and which some of us, includ- 
ing the Senator from Missouri, opposed. 

As a result of that great mistake on 
the part of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, the defense of the United States 
is seriously deficient, in my judgment. 
The sad fact is that, as of today, we are 
powerful in offense, but we are weak in 
defense. If a Russian Pearl Harbor in 
the air should occur tomorrow, we would 
pay for it by the loss of many lives in 
the United States. One of the reasons 
for that situation is that today we do 
not have sufficient numbers of trained 
pilots for the new type planes, to give 
our country both the offense and the de- 
fense it needs in the air. 

I do not propose to let the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate make the observation he has just 
made on the floor of the Senate without 
making a direct reply for the Recorp, for 
in my judgment he is dead wrong on the 
facts. I believe he is relying upon more 
misinformation from the Pentagon 
Building—misinformation of the type 
which, when I was a member of the com- 
mittee, was constantly being fed to the 
committee. Iam satisfied it is still being 
fed to it. My service on the committee 
taught me that the Pentagon Building 
must be checked and cross-examined 
very carefully on the information it 
sends up to the Hill. 

It is a sad state of affairs, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when a member of the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate tells 
the American people, when speaking 
from his desk in the Senate, today, as the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
has done, that in order to obtain infor- 
mation about the state of air defense of 
the United States, he has to rely upon 
magazine articles. I have a high regard 
for the Newsweek magazine but I do not 
think members of the Armed Services 
Committee should have to depend upon 
it for military information. 

Certainly the time has come for the 
Armed Services Committee to make clear 
to the officers in the Pentagon Building 
that they are going to get whatever in- 
formation the members of the committee 
need and must have if we are to main- 
tain civilian control over the military. 
If we do not maintain civilian control 
over the military and if the members of 
the committee do not get the answers to 
each and every question they ask, then 
the fault lies with the members of the 
Armed Services Committee. They must 
not surrender to the brass, control over 
the military. Woe be it to our country if 
we ever let the military, under this mili- 
tary administration or any other, con- 
trol the formation of military policy. 


We have the right to look to our Armed 


Services Committee as the clearing house 
for discussions of what our military pol- 
icies shall be. The Pentagon Building 
officials are too inclined to treat the 
Congress acting through its Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, as a committee to which 
they should tell as little as they can get 
by with. They are inclined to keep from 
the people much information that a free 
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people should know about if they are to 
protect themselves from military wastes 
and inefficiencies. 

The Senator from Missouri has made 
a most meaningful speech. As a former 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the Senate, which is a committee 
child of the Senate, I say to my col- 
leagues in the Senate that we should 
make clear to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that we do not want grounds to 
exist again which justify a member of 
the committee saying on the floor of the 
Senate that he does not obtain from the 
officers in the Pentagon, in the course 
of executive sessions in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, any and all informa- 
tion he needs about the military affairs 
of the Nation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

First, Mr. President, again I should 
like to pay tribute to the knowledge of 
this subject on the part of the Senator 
from Oregon. From the standpoint of 
the security of the Nation, in my opinion, 
it was a sad day when it was decided to 
remove the distinguished Senator from 
-Oregon from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

I should also like to say that I was not 
in any way criticizing the article which 
appeared in the magazine Newsweek. I 
believe it was a fine article for the 
American people. If they cannot obtain 
the needed information in another way 
than by magazines, newspapers, and the 
radio, certainly it is better for them to 
know the truth in that fashion than 
merely to have the hope it will be given 
them by persons in charge of the Armed 
Forces, and by other Government 
agencies. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
ine at this point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
at this time I shall not enter into a de- 
bate with the Senator from Oregon on 
the question of whether the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate obtains 
the information it should have. How- 
ever, I may say to him that in the 11 
briefings we have had this year—and 
both the Senator from Missouri and I 
have been present at all of them, and he 
can confirm what I say, if he sees fit to 
do so—I have never known a question to 
go unanswered. 

Personally, I have asked what I con- 
sidered to be many intelligent questions 
in regard to the matters under discus- 
sion, and I think other members of the 
committee have done the same. I have 
never heard a refusal to answer a ques- 
tion. If we do not get the necessary in- 
formation, it is because we do not have 
sufficient fundamental knowledge of the 


subject to be able to ask the proper 
questions. 

However, as one who has sat on the 
committee a good many years, let me say 
I believe I have some knowledge of the 
subjects under discussion there, and, 
likewise, I believe the Senator from 
Missouri, who served in the Defense De- 
partment, has some knowledge of those 
subjects. He has asked some very good 
questions; I give him due credit for that. 
Every question he has asked and every 
question I have asked has been answered. 

Certainly in the committee we have 
tried to do our duty and to obtain the 
facts. 

That is all I wish to say at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield to the Senator from Oregon, 
I should like to reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. In no way do I criticize 
him, but I think the Recorp should be 
straight in respect to the observations he 
just made, when he said that all ques- 
tions were answered or else the members 
of the committee were told they would 
receive the information they requested. 

I carefully prepared what I regarded 
as appropriate questions, and asked them 
of a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I was told by him that he would answer 
these questions. This is a matter of rec- 
ord, and if the distinguished chairman of 
the committee will read the record, he 
will find it there. At one point this 
member of the Joint Chiefs said: 

I have not that information, but I will 
get it for you. 


In another case the reply was: 
That information was given in 1949 to a 


committee in the House of Representatives, 
and I will be glad to give it to you. 


That answer surprised me, because if 
that was in the summer of 1949—and 
presumably it was—the Soviets had not 
then exploded either the hydrogen bomb, 
as they have done now, or the atomic 
bomb; and therefore any information 
given me that long ago, if based upon 
testimony in 1949, would have been 
totally obsolete, and therefore, in my 
opinion, would probably have been totally 
irrelevant. 

Regardless of whether this informa- 
tion was obsolete or modern, and regard- 
less of whether another crystal ball ef- 
fort was made in the summer of 1949, 
even though I was told I would have that 
information along with the other infor- 
mation, he did not answer either that 
question or any of the other questions. 

To be more specific, let me say that 
when I asked him, in executive session, 
about the relative cost of weapons sys- 
tems, a subject about which I think I 
can speak as a civilian, his reply 
brought up relative value. That reply 
was evasive. I read the letter carefully. 
As a matter of fact, the distinguished 
chairman of the committee was kind 
enough to send the letter to me, because 
this member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sent the letter to me through the chair- 
man of the committee, and I protested it 
to the chairman of the committee. 

In addition, although it is true that 
any questions I have asked have been 
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answered, it is also true that in reply to 
vital questions, different answers have 
been given by members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I respectfully ask this question of the 
chairman of the committee, for whom I 
have great respect: If the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee does not obtain the nec- 
essary information, and if it is left to the 
Appropriations Committee to obtain the 
necessary information as to decisions 
on questions of appropriation of funds, 
where is civilian control? 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief in speaking at this point. 

Of course, Mr. President, in replying 
to the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, let me say first that I 
have ears, and I have heard the state- 
ments made today by the Senator from 
Missouri. They cannot be reconciled 
with the views of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. Iam satisfied that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and not the Senator 
from Massachusetts is right in this 
argumert. 

In the first place, the Senator from 
Missouri said he attended all the brief- 
ings, and yet he has testified on the floor 
of the Senate that he has gained more 
information about the military policies 
of the Government from the newspapers 
and magazine articles he has read than 
he has from the briefings. That is testi- 
mony, it seems to me, which completely 
denies the assurance of the Chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate that the committee is obtaining 
the information it needs from the Penta- 
gon officials. 

In the second place, Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri has testified to- 
day in the Senate that he did ask a series 
of questions of a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and that in reply he got 
evasions instead of direct answers. 

As a witness myself, on the basis of 8 
years of service on the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate, let me say that 
if the members of the committee are go- 
ing to wait for the military to give them 
the information they should have, they 
will never obtain it. They will obtain it 
only by digging in with cross-examina- 
tion and demanding the information 
from the representatives of the Military 
Establishment. 

Unfortunately, there are not very 
many Bradleys or Shermans in the Mili- 
tary Establishment. When those two 
great men were in uniform, many times 
they came before the committtee and 
volunteered information which, as the 
representatives of a free people, the 
members of the committee should have 
had. But with respect to most of the 
brass, unless we dig it out we shall not 
get it at all. We should not have to rely 
on newspapers and periodicals. 

I cannot read the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri and get out of it any- 
thing else than that, apparently, the Ap- 
propriations Committee instead of the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
is becoming the chief information gath- 
erer. It is the Armed Services Commit- 
tee of the Senate which ought to bring 
policy recommendations to the floor of 
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the Senate. But those recommenda- 
tions should be based on full disclosure 
of all pertinent facts by the military. 
I wish I could place a greater reliance 
than I now feel I can on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee when it comes forth with 
recommendations. However, such re- 
ports as the Senator from Missouri is 
making today make me wonder about 
the work of the committee. I know that 
it cannot disclose in public a great deal 
of secret information which ought to be 
given to it in executive session. But I 
want to be sure that it is getting the 
information. My confidence in the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and my knowledge 
of his great background in the military 
field are such that I am frightened by 
the speech he makes here today. In view 
of what he has said I cannot be sure 
when the Armed Services Committee 
comes to the Senate with a recommenda- 
tion, whether it is based upon all perti- 
nent information, or whether it is simply 
based upon a request from the Pentagon 
Building to rubber stamp the recom- 
mendation of the administration. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Iam very grateful to 
him, especially because he himself ren- 
dered such great service to this country 
while he was a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I am sure the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee is not questioning 
my word with respect to my position in 
this matter. I believe he knows that, 
even though I may be in error, at least I 
am sincere. Therefore, if it meets with 
his approval, inasmuch as I do not think 
the questions bear too closely on our na- 
tional security, and in order to emphasize 
my position with respect to the weeks 
and months I have waited for this in- 
formation, perhaps he would declassify 
the questions I asked and the answers, 
in effect, the assurances that I would re- 
ceive the information. I should be glad 
if he would declassify those questions and 
answers and place them in the RECORD, 
at the same time also placing in the 
Recorp, the letter received from one 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
brushed me off as one would brush a 
schoolboy off when it came to answering 
the questions I asked as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and a repre- 
sentative of the people of Missouri. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield for a question, provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
made a statement which requires an ob- 
servation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Istand corrected. 
Iam delighted to receive the observation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not quite 
sure that the letter to which the Sena- 
tor refers contains anything which 
should not be disclosed. I have it before 
me, and it was my intention to read it 
through to see if there was any objection 
to placing it in the Rxconp. I think there 
is not. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The point I 
should like to make is that the letter 
was furnished to me by a certain mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in answer 
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to the questions asked. Therefore, the 
letter should be placed in the RECORD 
along with the testimony showing the 
questioning, so that we may all under- 
stand the respect one member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has for a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. I think both questions and answers 
should be packaged together, if either 
are to be used. I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss the questions with the chairman at 
his convenience, 

I now return to the remarks which I 
have prepared with respect to the in- 
correct aspects of the New Look as to air 
power. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the let- 
ter to which the Senator has just re- 
ferred, which was addressed to the Joint 
Chiefs and answered by one of the Joint 
Chiefs, was written at the time the battle 
was raging over whether or not we 
should make the $5 billion cut in the ap- 
propriations for the Air Force? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. I am very 
grateful to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama for bringing up the 
question. The letter to which I am re- 
ferring was written after the officials in 
the Pentagon Building, in proper and 
contrite fashion, replaced most of the 
airpower cut made last year. Despite 
that fact, the letter I received, and which 
I say again is a masterpiece of evasive 
technique, was requested only about 2 
or 24% months ago. I am very glad the 
Senator from Alabama has made it pos- 
sible for me to bring out that point. It 
is a 1954 letter, not a 1953 letter. 

Let us consider the $2.6 billion carry- 
over in unobligated funds. To hear the 
Department of Defense talk about it, one 
might think a carryover was a very good 
thing. They refer to carryover funds 
as though they were money that had 
been saved, and therefore still in the 
bank. 

But is a carryover really such a good 
thing? What is so commendable about 
a defense agency not doing what we of 
the Congress were previously told by 
that same agency must be done, in a 
certain time period, for the security of 
our Nation? I refer to refusing to utilize 
obligational authority. 

I for one did not feel so satisfied about 
it when I read a statement made a few 
weeks ago by the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force to the effect that the Soviet 
Air Force is now more than one-half 
jet equipped. Under the administra- 
tion’s new airpower program, our own air 
units—Air Force, Navy, and Marine— 
will not be 50-percent jet powered until 
1957—3 years from now. 

Coming back to carryovers, let us see 
what past experience has been. Prior 
to 1953 a 10-percent carryover of unobli- 
gated procurement funds might be con- 
sidered more or less normal. There are 
often good reasons why a procurement 
program cannot be put 100 percent on 
order in a given fiscal period. Indeed, 
Congress has always insisted that appro- 
priations be used prudently as well as 
promptly, 
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I wish the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations were present to hear this 
portion of the discussion. This is the 
point which I wished to answer for the 
record when he raised the question in 
connection with the carryover. 

But a 10-percent carryover is a far 
cry from one of 50 percent. Yet a carry- 
over of the latter proportion occurred 
at the end of the fiscal year 1953, when 
$5.3 billion of major procurement 
funds—by which I mean appropriations 
for aircraft and other major equipment 
needed by the Air Force—remained un- 
committed. 

We have been told that $2.6 billion will 
be carried over from this year to next 
year. In fact, they tell us it is planned 
that way. Now it appears that even this 
carryover figure of $2.6 billion will be 
greatly exceeded, 

Listen to this: Of the $5 billion the 
Congress made available for aircraft 
procurement before next July, only one- 
tenth of $1 billion has been obligated 
since that amount became available last 
July. 

In other words, despite all the criticism 
advanced last year of past management, 
it appears that the present management 
will have a far greater carryover than 
$2.6 billion at the start of the next fiscal 
year. 

That was the point which the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] was kind enough to 
bring up, emphasize, and drive home be- 
fore I reached it in my address; for 
which I also thank him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not important, also, to 
bear in mind the fact that we do not 
buy airplanes for the Air Force in the 
same manner as automobiles are pur- 
chased from General Motors? Time is 
required to produce airplanes. If we ob- 
ligate funds today for airplanes, it may 
be 2 or 3 years before those airplanes 
come into the hands of the Air Force 
for the defense of the United States. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama knows that well. 
In addition to being one of our greatest 
authorities on airpower, having sat for 
years as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, as well as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, he knows 
that even with far heavier emphasis on 
production than we are giving today, it 
often requires as long as 7 years from 
the prototype—let alone the drawing 
board—to reach any real production of 
bombers; and 3 or 4 years for the produc- 
tion of fighters. 

Therefore, what has been going on in 
this numbers game is that, when the 
budget was released it was said airpower 
was being emphasized. But where was 
the emphasis placed? If I follow the 
thought of my distinguished colleague 
from Alabama, the emphasis was placed 
on expenditures, not appropriations. It 
was said the Army was spending approx- 
imately $10 billion, that the Navy was 
spending approximately $10 billion, and 
that the Air Force was spending about 
$16 billion, and that therefore emphasis 
was being placed upon the Air Force, 
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The truth of the matter is that anyone 
with even a remote knowledge of mili- 
tary budgets knows that practically all of 
the $16 billion expended was obligated 
in the previous Democratic administra- 
tion. It is for that reason I say, as So- 
viet airpower steadily increases, we 
steadily increase our effort to operate 
the numbers game at the expense of the 
security of the United States. 

Is it possible that next year the new 
management will continue this numbers 
game to the point where, once more, 
they will take credit for these same un- 
used funds as representing additional 
emphasis on air power? 

What in fact do these abnormally 
large carryovers signify? 

The answer is simple. It lies in the 
2-year postponement of our airpower 
buildup—from 1955 to 1957—that has 
taken place under the so-called New 
Look. 

This postponement has been taken as 
an admitted calculated risk despite the 
now current realization that Soviet Rus- 
sia has a superb long-range air force, 
including modern bombers of latest de- 
sign, and both the atomic and hydrogen 
bomb. 

When the present administration took 
over a year ago, it found that Congress 
had already appropriated, the year be- 
fore, enough money to the Air Force to 
complete the buildup, and equipping, of 
143 wings by 1955. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. HILL. The 143 wings represented 
a very definite goal to us at that time, 
toward which we were driving straight 
ahead. Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
I should like to mention a point in con- 
nection with the question asked by the 
distinguished and wise Senator from 
Alabama. Many times recently there 
has been reference to the fact the pre- 
vious administration wanted to rush to 
a goal, and that now we are not going 
to rush to any goal, but nevertheless, 
will always be ready. 

If we analyze that statement, it is 
absurd. 

I had a great deal to do with writing 
some of the papers in the National Se- 
curity Council, when, after Korea, it 
was decided to rush to a goal by 1954. 
Actually what the present administra- 
tion now says is it will rush to a goal 
by 1957. ‘Therefore all the talk about 
no date being the right date to be ready 
by is not correct. The truth is that the 
previous administration wanted to have 
an Air Force which everyone, including 
the present administration, wanted to 
have by 1954, but the present adminis- 
tration says, regardless of the Soviet’s 
exploding an atomic bomb and a hydro- 
gen bomb, regardless of the number of 
airplanes we know they have, including 
the new long-range turbo-prop bombers, 
they do not want to have that Air Force 
necessary for our security until 1957. 

While the new administration was try- 
ing to make up its mind over what to 
do about airpower, it deferred several 
billion dollars of new procurement and 
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canceled—“deobligated” is the Pentagon 
term—another $112 billion of contracts 
already placed as a result of switching 
only temporarily, it turned out from a 
143-wing force goal to an interim objec- 
tive of 120 wings. 

Now the Air Force program is aimed 
at attaining 137 wings, including exactly 
the same number of combat wings— 
126—as in the 143-wing force, but not 
until 1957, instead of 1955. 

By thus putting off the target date 
for 2 years it has been possible to stretch 
out the process of obligating the pro- 
curement funds appropriated by Con- 
gress in 1952 over a 3-year period— 
1953-55—instead of 1 year, 1953, con- 
templated by Congress at the time of the 
appropriation. 

This explains the heavy carryovers 
from 1953 and 1954—and these now 
vaunted carryovers would never have 
occurred had it not been for the calcu- 
lated risk taken in putting off until 1957 
the time when our airpower is to reach 
its maximum strength. These incredible 
new delays may be the first warning of 
an even further stretchout. 

Under these circumstances, it is down- 
right misleading to count the $2.6 billion 
carryover as part of the new fiscal year 
1955 Air Force program. As confirmed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, the 
amount will be considerably greater. To 
add those funds to the $11.2 billion of 
new obligational authority—which in 
fact is all that is being asked for—is not 
different from taking credit twice for the 
same dollars. 

If this present foot-dragging con- 
tinues, no doubt the carryover will be 
still larger—and then the administration 
will be able to count the same funds for 
the third time. 

Why is the Defense Department so 
anxious to make the $11.2 billion budget 
figure add up to $15 billion? Let me tell 
the Senate. They know that $11.2 bil- 
lion is not nearly enough to properly op- 
erate, maintain, and keep modern a 137- 
wing Air Force. 

Rumblings have already started to 
that effect. Earlier this month the Air 
Force Chief of Staff made the following 
comments in a formal address in Cali- 
fornia: 

If the Reds continue the intensive buildup 
of their air-atomic threat against us, we may 
have to revise our own plans for airpower. 
Our present plans are somewhat optimistic. 
They are based on the hope that the Reds 
will not continue indefinitely to sacrifice 
their standard of living and their productive 
energies in their efforts to overshadow us in 
air preparedness. 


Has anyone any information from any 
source that the Communists are reduc- 
ing their all-out efforts for maximum air 
strength? 

There is no real dispute about what is 
the minimum figure required for the 
currently planned air force. The orig- 
inal Air Force budget request of the pre- 
vious administration—as well pruned by 
Secretary of Defense Lovett—called for 
$16 billion to operate, maintain, and keep 
modern a 143 wing force, including, I 
repeat, the same number, 126, of combat 
wings to be provided by the New Look 
Air Force of 137 wings. 
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A year later—after the new adminis- 
tration was in control of the Pentagon— 
Congress was again given the figure of 
$16 billion as the best estimate of the 
level-off cost of maintaining a force of 
143 wings. 

Even assuming that a reduction from 
143 to 137 wings calls for some trim- 
ming of the $16 billion figure, the gap 
between that budget level and the $11.2 
figure in the budget request now coming 
before us is far too great for any one to 
feel comfortable. 

There have been attempts to explain 
away this budget gap with various 
slogans, such as “a bigger bang for a 
buck”—and it is true that we are mak- 
ing great progress in nuclear weapons. 
But it still takes airplanes to deliver 
bombs on targets; and that delivery job 
gets more expensive all the time, pri- 
marily because Soviet defenses are get- 
ting steadily stronger. 

We should never forget that the Com- 
munists now also have the hydrogen 
bomb along with modern long-range 
bombers; therefore we in turn need more 
and better airplanes to try to defend this 
country against surprise attack. 

Furthermore, airplanes are not the 
sole controlling factor in the striking 
power of the Air Force. Other essential 
items, such as training hours, and the 
base structure, are just as important as 
number of airplanes. 

It would seem the base structure has 
been sadly neglected. There should be 
Major reexamination here. 

Such developments as the rapid 
standardization of aerial refueling tech- 
nique, the changing size of the new 
weapons, and entrance into the picture 
of the Spanish bases, are but a few of 
the reasons for this reexamination. 

The country is now being told that the 
American people will have the same Air 
Force for some $11 billion that it pre- 
viously could only obtain for over $16 
billion. 

It just does not make sense. 

And it all should be analyzed very 
carefully, as the Communists continue to 
sweep onward with their growing mili- 
tary might. 

After a briefing on continental defense 
presented to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee last Thursday, the chairman 
issued a press release which said in part: 

Information in Mr. Sprague’s reports 
strongly supports the conclusion that the 
specific programs now underway combine to 
constitute a sound overall continental de- 
fense program. 


The press release also said: 

The measures now underway and planned 
for the future should, together with our of- 
fensive forces, provide an effective defense 
for the United States commensurate with the 
threat. 


I have great respect and affection for 
the chairman, but with these two state- 
ments I am compelled to disagree. 

I do not think the statements are 
justified by the facts and opinions pre- 
sented at the briefing in question. 

The recent ominous explosions in the 
Pacific are additional proof that we are 
now in that era some of us have pre- 
dicted with dread for a long time—the 
period of total danger. 
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Should not this administration now 
tell the American people all the truth 
about our relative position of strength 
as against that of the Soviet Commu- 
nists? 

Millions of people are now unemployed 
in America; and they, along with the em- 
ployed, will be only too glad to work for 
the security and prosperity of the 
country. 

First, however, they must be given 
the truth about the danger. And then 
they must know the job to be done. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, because of 
-his knowledge, his experience, and his 
great devotion to our country and its 
defenses, I do not think any man in the 
United States can speak with greater 
authority on the subject of airpower and 
defense than can the Senator from Mis- 
souri. I, for one, wish to commend him 
for the most informative, able, timely, 
and challenging address which he has 
just presented to the Senate and to the 
American people. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. I am deeply grate- 
ful to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Missouri has made a very 
timely and informative speech, and I 
wish publicly to express my appreciation 
for his very fine study of the question. 
I know he has gone into the entire sub- 
ject matter during the past 15 months 
while he has been a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, where I have 
known of his work and where he is mak- 
ing a fine contribution indeed. He 
tackles the hard problems with real zest, 
and his background of knowledge and 
experience is very helpful to all the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I appreciate many of the fine points 
he has made this afternoon, and I feel 
impelled to point out particularly the last 
quotation from the statement released 
last week by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. I do not say the 
chairman of the committee, who does 
such fine work, made a mistake, but in 
the press release he says our continental 
defenses are approaching the point where 
they will be adequate and effective. 

I have to disagree with that statement, 
because I think atomic energy has 
reached the point where there is no ef- 
fective defense, where there is no secu- 
rity to be had against it. I feel, however, 
that great efforts are being made. The 
subject is not being wholly neglected. 
I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I think the military is neglecting 
this great problem. We have received 
a very fine briefing by Mr. Sprague, who 
rendered a wonderful service, but, at 
the same time, there is no such thing 
as effective defense and no such thing 
as security. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank the 
Senator from Missouri for his very fine 
address. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. One of the great pleasures 
I have had in the Senate has been the 
honor of serving with the Senator from 
Mississippi on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I have read his addresses on 
military subjects with care, and he has 
taught me a great deal about the sub- 
ject. I know of no one who studies the 
subject more extensively. 

Mr. President, some days ago I placed 
in the Recor a statement to the effect 
that the President, in 1947, appointed 
what was termed an Air Policy Com- 
mission. I also stated that the 80th Con- 
gress appointed a Joint Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board, consisting of 
Members of both Houses. Even though 
the administration at that time was 
Democratic, and its report was published 
before the report of the Republican Con- 
gress, it was interesting to note that not 
only did the report of the Congress fully 
support the recommendation of the 
President’s Air Policy Commission—it 
went even further with respect to what 
was recommended in the way of air-arm- 
ament for the security of the United 
States. 

I cited then, and I repeat, that if one 
reads those reports, which I have done 
again recently, he will agree that if those 
recommendations had been carried out, 
the Korean war never would have oc- 
curred. 

Someone mentioned to me something 
wherein I had forgotten, namely, that 
one of the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission was that 
after 5 years another commission should 
be appointed, because the changes and 
developments in airpower during that 
period would be great. Actually, at that 
time no one knew for certain that the 
Soviet Union would have the atomic 
bomb at this time, and no one knew that 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union would have the hydrogen bomb. 
Seven years have now passed since the 
recommendation was made, 

I do not believe there is proper, or 
perhaps the better word is adequate, co- 
ordination of the entire atomic picture 
with the military picture and, at least 
so far as Congress is concerned, with 
the overall problem of military prepar- 
edness. 

Therefore, in closing I again recom- 
mend that another commission be ap- 
pointed to study this grave matter, one 
which has been so accentuated in recent 
weeks by the explosions of nuclear 
weapons in the Pacific. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, I wish to make 
this statement at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri: 
First, in relation to the two quotations 
made by the Senator from Robert 
Sprague’s report, I think that while the 
quotations given by the Senator are 
perfectly applicable, it is only right and 
fair to point out to him and to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis] that the concluding sen- 
tence of the report—I do not have it 
before me, so I shall speak from 
memory—is that we are today living in 
a different kind of world, a world where 
there is constant danger, and that noth- 
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ing which we can do will make us 100- 
percent secure. 

What we can do is to take steps which 
‘will make us as well prepared as we can 
be for the risks that may have to be 
assumed. If the Senator will read the 
entire release, I think he will observe 
that it is to the effect that steps are 
being taken to put us in such a position 
that, although there will always be some 
risk, we will be better prepared than we 
were before the steps were taken. I 
make this statement because I believe 
both the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Mississippi, who are very 
thoughtful men, will agree that the full 
release brings out that point. I was 
very certain in my own mind that the 
concluding statement should be in the 
release because we do not wish to cause 
the people of the country to believe that 
what we are doing today will ever give 
us complete security from risk, because 
we know that is not the fact, by reason 
of the H-bomb and all the other great 
explosive forces which can be loosed on 
our continent today. 

I desire to make one more comment, 
without going into the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri at length, because 
there has been extended colloquy al- 
ready. It is my feeling that what we are 
trying to do today not only in the case 
of the Air Force but in all our services— 
and this point has been referred to by 
the Senator from Missouri this after- 
noon—is to be as well prepared as pos- 
sible, and to bring about such conditions 
that we can maintain our position over 
a good many years to come. The threat 
may come before we get into such a posi- 
tion of readiness, or it may come at a 
later date, long after we are as ready as 
we can make ourselves. But what we are 
trying to do today, in the formation of 
an overall defense policy—and we will 
not be the aggressors unless we are at- 
tacked—is to build up our strength with 
the most modern weapons, with the lim- 
ited manpower we have trained to use 
such weapons, so that it will be available 
for a long period of time. 

Today, as the Senator from Missouri 
has brought out, and I agree with him, 
there is a shortage of trained manpower. 
There will be a shortage of trained man- 
power for some time to come. But what 
I wish to emphasize to the Senator—and 
I believe in this he will agree with me, 
at least in part, so far as he can main- 
tain his argument, with which he knows 
I do not agree—is that what is necessary 
is to build up our strength and maintain 
it within our manpower capacity, and 
within our economy, to such an ex- 
tent that no other nation will dare to 
attack us for a great many years to 
come, As to how quickly that should be 
done, and as to how far we should go, 
there can be, of course, a difference of 
opinion between gentlemen like the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and myself and other 
Senators who are guiding the policy at 
the present time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I do not know exactly what part 
of my statement he had in mind. One 
of the great worries now in my mind as 
to what we are doing, is that one group 
of people say the most important factor 
is defense, Another group says the most 
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important consideration is massive re- 
taliatory capacity, because there is no 
real defense. 

With both those positions I disagree, 
if each is taken by itself. As the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts knows, the most 
important aspect of defense is to pro- 
vide time to save million of lives; and 
also to make it possible to preserve our 
capacity for retaliation. 

If it is agreed that an adequate de- 
fense is necessary, and also that an 
adequate offense is necessary to protect 
the people of America, then I am cer- 
tain, based on presentations the Senator 
has heard in the last week, which I have 
heard as well, that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will agree the adminis- 
tration today is not providing sufficient 
money, and is not developing a big 
enough program to adequately defend 
the country. In fact, as the program is 
now progressing, and based on recent 
developments in the Pacific, and based 
on the importance of the defense of the 
whole United States, not merely a few 
industrial centers, I believe it can al- 
most be said we are moving into a posi- 
tion of complete insecurity as against 
complete security. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. He has made a perfectly prop- 
er observation, and I know it is a sincere 
one. The question of disagreement, if 
the Senator pleases, should be, in my 
opinion, debated in full when the ap- 
propriation bill comes before the Senate, 
because this really is a question of ap- 
propriations. 

I know that the Strategic Air Force— 
the SAC, so called—is bigger today than 
it was last year, and that it will be built 
up to its full, expected strength by 1957. 
The figures could be given. I have re- 
ceived permission to give them. But I 
should prefer not to give them unless 
the Senator from Missouri insists. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall never insist 
upon anything from the Senator from 
Massachusetts, but I think the Senator 
has made at least one point I was trying 
to bring out in my remarks. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said 
he believes this is a matter for the Ap- 
propriations Committee. In my opinion, 
the Committee on Appropriations is not 
the place to study the relative merits of 
weapons systems. The Senator said he 
would leave the question to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. My protest last 
year was, and my protest this year is, 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions handles foreign affairs, and the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
handles matters pertaining to agricul- 
ture. Why should not the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee handle armed-services 
matters? Of course, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has a great advantage 
over me, in that he also sits on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I do not sit 
on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Today, with the atomic bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, and tke new turbo- 
prop, long-range bomber developed by 
the Soviet, the place where these mat- 
ters should be discussed is not where the 
question of money is the primary inter- 
est. The primary interest is the ques- 
tion of security. Therefore, I believe the 
question is one for consideration by the 
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Committee on Armed Services, which 
had great interest in these problems 
when I was on the other side of the Gov- 
ernment, and had great interest in the 
relative merits of a bomber as compared 
to another form of attack, and also in 
having a proper number of divisions. 
Those are matters for the Committee on 
Armed Services. I do not think they are 
matters for the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as the Senator has just said. 
If I had known that was going to be the 
way the chairman of the committee felt, 
I would never have asked to go on the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the 
Senator from Missouri misunderstood 
me. At least, I hope he did. With what 
he has said about the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, I agree en- 
tirely. What I intended to say, and what 
I tried to say, and what I repeat again 
as clearly as I can, is that where there 
are no new policies directly concerned, 
the question becomes one of appropria- 
tion. It becomes one of supporting the 
policies which the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Congress have decided 


upon. 

What I wished to say to the Senator 
this afternoon is that at this particular 
time this year, unless we determine to 
change the policies in any way, such 
questions should be debated when the 
money bills are before the Senate, be- 
cause the present policies and the carry- 
ing over of those policies would then be 
properly before the Senate for discus- 
sion. 

If there is to be a change in the policy, 
if there is to be greater authorization 
than now permitted under the law, 
either for aircraft carriers or airplanes, 
then it is a question for the Committee 
on Armed Services. As I understand, 
the question of a new aircraft carrier 
may come before the committee. That 
certainly is a question of authorization 
to be handled by the Committee on 
Armed Services, and should be very 
thoughtfully considered when it comes 
before the committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
believe the administration is correct in 
asking for a 137-wing Air Force? Does 
he think that is sound policy? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Based on the 
information I received last year and the 
information the committee dug into very 
carefully last year, when the policy was 
established, I had every reason to be- 
lieve then that it was a sound policy, 
and based on what we know today, I still 
believe so. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Based on the 
growth of Soviet communism and the 
explosion by them of an atomic bomb, 
does the Senator think that a 137-wing 
program is adequate for the security of 
the United States, and that the question 
of whether it fits into a financial prob- 
lem the administration might have is 
secondary to the question of security, 
and that we should obtain that secu- 
rity as soon as possible? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Of course the 
financial problem should be secondary. 
The question, as I understand, is not so 
much one of finances as it is a question 
of proper procurement and securing the 
latest type of planes. I am sure the 
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Senator read about the unfortunate ac- 
cident which happened in Spokane this 
morning. Such accidents enter into the 
problem of modernizing our Air Force 
and getting the very best equipment we 
can. The airplane I mentioned was one 
of our latest carrying airplanes. We 
have to know what is best. 

I mention that because of the question 
now being discussed. All such matters 
enter into the objective of building an 
Air Force which is as modern as we can 
get, and as fast as we can obtain it with 
the procurement facilities available in 
the country, without our actually being 
engaged in a war. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In other words, as 
I understand it, the chairman feels the 
reason we are postponing the projected 
Air Force from 1955 to 1957—it was pre- 
viously postponed from 1954 to 1955—is 
to obtain a better Air Force. If one fol- 
lows the logic of that reasoning, why do 
we not postpone obtaining an adequate 
Air Force until 1960, and have a better 
Air Force by simply skipping the long- 
range bombers and going directly into 
the production of guided missiles? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not mean 
to say a better Air Force alone; I mean 
to say a better Air Force in conjunction 
with the overall problem of a national 
defense which we can carry forward in 
1957, 1958, and through the years as long 
as may be necessary, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would not the 
Senator agree that what he is really say- 
ing is that he would prefer to delay what 
is now agreed by everybody to be the 
proper kind of Air Force, in order to take 
no chance of proceeding with it in a dis- 
orderly fashion? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would come 
nearer to saying that. I think what the 
Senator has just stated is a properly 
phrased remark in the form of a ques- 
tion. I believe the Air Force should be 
built up in an orderly fashion, in order 
to get the best equipment, and maintain 
it with the thought in mind that we are 
preparing ourselves not for a cataclysm 
today, tomorrow, or 3 years from tomor- 
row, but to meet conditions which may 
confront us for a good many years to 
come. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not wish to 
prolong the colloquy with my distin- 
guished colleague, but I make the ob- 
servation that the greatest single in- 
stance of inefficiency I have seen was the 
decision last spring to cut the number 
of groups down to 120, and then raise 
them later to 137. I believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts will agree that, pro- 
vided the statements by Mr. Sprague in 
the recent briefing were correct, the 137- 
group program will now again have to be 
radically revised if we are going to give 
the American people the security our 
military chiefs believe essential. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In order to an- 
swer that question, I should like to have 
better information than I have in my 
Possession at the moment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. But the Senator 
heard the briefing, and he knows that 
only small portions of the country are 
being defended adequately. He knows 
that many additional billions of dollars 
will have to be appropriated before we 
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can begin to do what has been recom- 
mended to enable us to have adequate 
security. I am rather astounded that 
the Senator should take such a position, 
and I say that with great respect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope my 
statement was not too confusing. I be- 
lieve we should build up our continental 
defenses and our entire defense program 
in an orderly way, and on a basis which 
we will be able to support today, tomor- 
row, and for many years to come. As I 
tried to explain to my distinguished col- 
league from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
we cannot be 100 percent safe and 100 
percent sure that we have in our country 
the best defensive weapons. What we 
can do is be as well prepared as our scien- 
tists, manpower, and financial conditions 
will permit us to be. With that state- 
ment, I know we are all in accord; on 
methods we may differ. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. At one time we 
had a budget of $16 billion, which was 
going to provide a 143-wing program. 
Then the budget was cut to $11.4 billion. 
That was the budget for the fiscal year 
1954. Now we are going into the fiscal 
year 1955, and we are emphasizing to 
the American people, under the stress 
of the hydrogen and atomic bomb explo- 
sions, that we are going to increase our 
airpower. If one reads the releases be- 
ing issued at the Pentagon Building, the 
releases are almost entirely about air- 
power. We are going to cut the Army, 
but airpower is the big thing. If that is 
the position we are taking before the 
American people, how can we justify the 
fact that this year we are providing less 
money for airpower than we did last 
year after the $5 billion cut? The ap- 
propriation last year ended up at $11.4 
billion. We talk about airpower. We 
explode hydrogen bombs. We recognize 
that the Russians have long-range tur- 
bo-prop bombers. What is the result? 
In an effort to get the airpower we con- 
sider adequate, we have cut our airpower 
appropriation to even less than it was 
last year after the $5 billion cut. 

I say sincerely I believe this adminis- 
tration is taking a position not justified 
by its actions. This year we are putting 
less emphasis on airpower, per se, than 
we did last year, despite the almost un- 
believable nuclear occurrences of the 
last few days. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
no doubt the Senator from Missouri will 
agree with me that perhaps this part 
of the debate should come at a later 
time; but I should like to call attention 
to a statement made on March 15 by 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, when he 
appeared before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. I read from page 12 
of the committee hearings: 

In the budget before you, we are request- 
ing $29.8 billions * * * of new money. 


I omit a portion, and then read the 
following: 

This new money, together with our esti- 
mated carryover, will make the following 
amounts available for expenditure during 
fiscal 1955 and subsequent years: Army, 
$22.4 billion; Navy, $23.4 billion; Air Force, 
$34.8 billion. 


When we break down the $34.8 billion, 
we find there is a carryover, unexpended, 
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into 1955, of $23.6 billion; and the new 
money is $11.2 billion, or a total of $34.8 
billion, of which there will be a carry- 
over into 1956 of $18.4 billion. Those 
are the amounts to be spent on the Air 
Force. 

In other words, while there is to be 
$11.2 billion of new money, there is a 
carryover of $23.6 billion, as opposed to 
a carryover—and I speak now from mem- 
ory—of a year ago of $29 billion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee is agreeing 
with my statement about the way the 
administration is handling this matter. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has 
said that this year the appropriations 
for the Air Force will be $11.2 billion. 
Let me point out that last year, after 
the appropriations for the Air Force were 
cut, they still amounted to more than 
that. 

The numbers-game trick in this situ- 
ation is not to use all the money Con- 
gress appropriates for the Air Force, keep 
it as carry-over, then attempt to put the 
carry-over money—and carry-overs are 
but a confession of failure to do the job 
for which the Congress was asked to 
give the money—along with the new 
appropriation money. 

That is the very point I was trying to 
make earlier this afternoon. 

So I am grateful to the Senator from 
Massachusetts for bringing up the fact 
that the carry-over figure mentioned 
was incorrect, and that the correct fig- 
ure is even more than $2.6 billion, and 
might even be larger. 

Also again I wish to point out that al- 
thought the heads of the Air Force had 
$11.5 billion “after we cleaned up the sit- 
uation,” according to the present man- 
agers of the Pentagon, they failed to 
buy the airplanes they said were needed 
in order to defend against the Com- 
munists. They obligated less than one- 
tenth of the totai funds requested. They 
have spent hardly any of the money they 
themselves said was needed, after the 
$5 billion cut they requested was made. 

Next year no doubt they will say, “We 
believe in airpower. We will cut the 
new appropriations to $10 billion, but 
we now have a carry-over of $4 billion, 
so we really shall have a total of $14 
billion.” 

As I mentioned earlier, I believe we 
shall find that they will use over and 
over again the carry-over dollars, at the 
expense of the security of the Nation. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
do not know whether I have the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
believe I have the floor, because I have 
not yielded it. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts wishes to ask a question, 
I shall be very glad to yield to him for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say that 
I disagree 100 percent with one state- 
ment the Senator from Missouri made, 
namely, that the money is being held 
over simply so there will be more money 
available and so that less appropria- 
tions will be needed in the years to come. 
I do not agree at all with that statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not believe I 
said that. I said that after the money 
is not spent, then the trick is to put the 
unspent money with the new money, to 
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get an overall net figure, and therefore 
say, for instance, that $11.2 billion plus 
$2.6 billion actually gives a total of ap- 
proximately $13.8 billion. 

The truth is that such a procedure 
could be engaged in again and again, 
year after year, and it would give the 
American people a totally fallacious im- 
pression about what was being done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
disagree 100 percent, because it is a part 
of the whole policy of building up the 
Air Force—as I have previously stated 
in some detail, and I shall not repeat 
that statement—to use a method by 
which we can carry on for many years 
to come. 

As the Senator from Missouri so well 
knows—because I heard him describe it 
in the days when he was Secretary for 
Air, and I have also heard his successor, 
Mr. Finletter, describe it—it takes sev- 
eral years to contract for new planes and 
to have them produced. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It takes several 
years to build up a program, but it takes 
only a few weeks to break it up—as was 
done last spring. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It takes several 
years to contract for new planes and to 
have them produced; and I point out 
that we have, this year, many more 
planes than we had last year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This body would 
never have voted for the appropriations 
requested under the proposed budget if 
the Secretary of Defense, and other offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense had 
not assured the Senate time and time 
again—and the Senator from Louisiana 
and the Senator from Illinois well know 
this to be so—that after the $5 billion 
reduction was made, they would not cut 
a single plane out of the program. How- 
ever, within a few weeks after the ad- 
journment of the Congress, they cut 
950 planes out of the program, including 
748 combat planes; and the ones they 
cut from the program included some of 
our latest bombers and some of our latest 
fighters. 

The figures the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has given this afternoon con- 
firm the position Ihave taken. I believe 
it is time we started telling the truth 
to the American people about the whole 
question of airpower, and our relative 
strength against the Soviets. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I disagree completely with the Senator 
from Missouri. The truth has been told 
and is being told and will be told—at 
least, to the best of my ability and to the 
best of my knowledge. What we have 
said about figures and about the build-up 
is completely true. 

What has actually happened is that 
during the present year more planes 
were built than Congress was told would 
be built, and there has been a bigger 
build-up of the Air Force than Congress 
was told there would be at the time when 
the appropriations were made last spring. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have great respect for the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and I am not criticizing 
in any way anything he has said. How- 
ever, I am criticizing the Department of 
Defense. 

I am somewhat familiar with these 
matters, because I, myself, have de- 
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fended military budgets. I know very 
well that a budget can call for the pro- 
duction of 100 a month, and then a cut 
can be made to 50 a month, and there- 
after an increase can be made to 52 a 
month, and then it can be said, “We 
have beaten the schedule we had.” I 
saw such things when I served in the 
Pentagon. 

As one who has done shopwork on 
aircraft on a three-shift basis—whereas 
today production is on a _ one-shift 
basis—I know some of the things said 
here this afternoon simply cause fur- 
ther confusion. 

I have spent many hours in studying 
the New Look. I am convinced that 
what the American people are being told 
in regard to our air strength as opposed 
to the air strength of the Soviets, and 
what the American people are being told 
about what we ourselves are doing uni- 
laterally, is not correct. That possibly 
has been the major point of my remarks 
this afternoon. 

I believe the recent briefing which the 
chairman and I received—perhaps the 
finest briefing on military matters I 
have heard—conclusively proved the 
points I have been trying to make on this 
subject this afternoon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield for one further 
remark, I think I shall not be stimu- 
lated to make further remarks. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
has been critical of the present admin- 
istration and the present Defense De- 
partment. One of the problems the 
present Defense Department faced was 
the fact that schedules established by 
the previous administration were not 
carried through. That is one of the 
problems it faced. On the contrary, the 
present Defense Department told us, if 
my memory is correct, that it would 
have 114 or 117 wings at the end of this 
year. Actually it is going to have 128 
wings. 

I have never criticized Mr. Lovett and 
some of the other gentlemen, because I 
have the utmost respect for them; but I 
say that on the basis of the figures I 
have shown, the schedules were not lived 
up to. That is one of the great prob- 
lems we have at the present time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Before yielding 
to the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana, let me say that I am not criticiz- 
ing the administration in the broad way 
the Senator from Massachusetts implies. 
I do criticize the way figures are 
handled at the Pentagon. I note with 
great regret that the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Kyes, is leaving the 
Pentagon. I believe that, as rapidly as 
any man who ever entered that building, 
he began to understand the true import 
of air power. In one of the talks Mr. 
Kyes made he stated we could not af- 
ford to fight every kind of war, on any 
day, all over the world. I thought that 
afine remark. I believe the Secretary of 
the Air Force, Harold Talbott, is doing 
a fine job, and the same is true of the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. I do not 
criticize those officials. They are doing 
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as well as they can under the circum- 
stances. 

What I do criticize is a management, 
which has made the argument that the 
budget emphasizes air power, when ac- 
tually even a cursory study shows it does 
not emphasize air power on an appro- 
priation basis. It emphasizes air power 
on an expenditure basis; and that money 
came from the past administration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Massachusetts will be glad to con- 
tinue the discussion with the Senator 
from Missouri in the committee room or 
on the floor of the Senate at a future 
time. He thanks the Senator from Mis- 
souri for yielding to him so graciously 
this afternoon. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am grateful to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. It is 
a pleasure to be associated with him on 
any basis. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I assure the Senator that 
I shall study his remarks with great care. 
I regret that I missed most of them this 
afternoon. I shall read them in the 
Recorp tomorrow. 

The Senator speaks of figures being 
used to confuse the people. It seems to 
me that in many instances the Air 
Force—and I presume the other serv- 
ices—have asked for money more rap- 
idly than they would have needed it. 
When I had the honor to serve on the 
Committee on Armed Services with the 
Senator, the services asked for $5 billion 
for airbases during 1 year. They asked 
for $3 billion the next year, or about 
$8 billion altogether. After granting 
most of those funds, we found that the 
Air Force was able to spend military 
construction funds at the rate of about 
$1,400,000,000 a year. Once we get a 
sufficient backlog for the service, it does 
not make particularly good sense to pile 
money in more rapidly than the service 
can spend it. 

It is one thing to build up an adequate 
backlog of funds. It is another thing to 
pile more funds on the service after it 
has attained an adequate backlog. Does 
the Senator feel that the Air Force has 
enough money to acquire the airplanes 
it needs, and the bases and other equip- 
ment it needs, on a day-to-day basis? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Some of the points 
which the Senator raised I have already 
covered in my address. I remember the 
debate last year. When the question of 
appropriations arose, the Senator from 
Louisiana was quite critical of the Air 
Force. I did not agree with him on some 
points, but I respected his opinion then, 
and I respect it now. 

We are talking about what might be 
called a double buck or perhaps a 
triple buck. If any money is carried 
over, and it is included as part of an 
appropriation, in the minds of the people 
that is disingenuous, and therefore 
wrong. 

Last year the Senator supported the 
$5-billion cut. I regret that he did, but 
I fully respected the sincerity, of his 
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position. I thought he was wrong, and 
he thought I was wrong. 

After the $5-billion cut there was 
$11.4 billion for the Air Force. This 
year, despite the tremendous emphasis 
on air power when the new budget came 
out, we are getting even less in new 
appropriations than we got last year 
after the cut. 

The point I am trying to make with 
the Senator—and I am sure with his 
experience with figures he understands 
it—if we were to continue such a policy 
indefinitely, we could continue to cut new 
appropriations, and then by stalling off 
the ordering of planes we could still make 
it appear that the actual overall figure 
was greater than before. 

Mr. LONG. The point I had in mind 
is that the amount of defense which we 
are acquiring day by day can be meas- 
ured more accurately by the amount of 
money we are spending from day to day 
than by the amount we are appropri- 
ating. If we are paying for $6 billion 
worth of airplanes being delivered, that 
is a much more important figure than 
the figure representing the amount of 
money we are appropriating for air- 
planes which we hope to get some years 
in the future. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I disagree with the 
Senator on that point. He is saying that 
the money which was appropriated in 
past administrations is the important 
thing. I do not agree. The most im- 
portant thing, however 

Mr. LONG. Oh, no. I said that the 
amount being spent from day to day 
was the important factor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The amount be- 
ing spent must be the money which was 
previously appropriated. That money 
is not the important money. That is 
part of a plan, in operation. The im- 
portant point is what money is being 
appropriated, because if we do not ap- 
propriate it, in some year we finally reach 
the point where, regardless of how much 
money we wish to appropriate, and re- 
gardless of the extent of the danger, we 
have not the equipment to meet it. 

Mr. LONG. The point I was getting 
at is that when we first decide that we 
wish to build an expanded Air Force, 
as we decided in 1950 when we decided 
to build from a small Air Force to a 
very large Air Force, we must appro- 
priate the money. During the first year 
in which we appropriate increased sums 
of money we may not get any noticeable 
increase in aircraft production. That is 
because it is necessary to acquire plants, 
tool up, and employ labor before any- 
thing can be turned off the production 
line. It might require 2 or 3 years to 
reach full production. Meanwhile, the 
way the Government does business, we 
must continue to appropriate money to 
enable us to place orders. So it is not 
until the second, third, or fourth year 
that we begin to see full production from 
those facilities. When we attain full 
production, we do not need to have 
nearly as much of a backlog of funds 
on hand as we do when we are begin- 
ning to order, when there are no plants 
available to produce the goods. When 
production is coming off the production 
line, the situation is different. The 
backlog in the beginning, when the 
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plants and other facilities must be cre- 
ated, must be much larger than would 
be required in the case of the conver- 
sion of a plant, or shifting over from 
one model to another. 

That being the case it is possible to live 
off the backlog without appropriating as 
much as was necessary to appropriate 
in prior years. The way we have oper- 
ated in the past was that during the first 
year of the Korean war perhaps $12 
billion was appropriated for aircraft 
procurement although we did not re- 
quire anything like that amount of air- 
craft deliveries. We built up that back- 
log to the point where we had approxi- 
mately $24 billion in appropriations, al- 
though by that time we were getting 
only about $6 billion worth of aircraft. 

In other words, the amount we appro- 
priate depends on how large the back- 
log should be. From the standpoint of 
a layman, it has always seemed to me 
that the rate at which we get the air- 
craft delivered is far more important 
than the rate at which we appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What the Sena- 
tor is referring to is lead time, and the 
ability to reduce that lead time after 
production experience. 

That is true, with one exception, be- 
cause in reality it can be done only once. 
After production is really under way it 
is not possible to reduce it much further 
because one runs into the law of dimin- 
ishing returns. 

The second point is that people who 
make automobiles sometimes have a 
false concept of how airplanes are made. 
An automobile manufacturer likes to 
produce a standardized product, and 
then make its production more and more 
efficient. The hope is to make the same 
article the next year, “keep it in the 
line.” 

In the manufacturing of airplanes, we 
do not operate that way at all. There 
the important thing is weight at a per- 
foxsmance, not a cost figure, because each 
airplane must both protect the pilot and 
at the same time be competitive against 
the enemy’s new airplane. Therefore no 
such production picture exists in the 
manufacture of airplanes as exists in the 
production of cars. 

The Senator is correct when he says 
we did appropriate a great deal of money 
for the Air Force, and then cut it heavily. 
We gave the management, namely, the 
Defense Department, the amount of 
money they said they needed. We gave 
them $5 billion this year with which to 
buy airplanes. With that money they 
have bought about 2 percent of that 
figure. I gave the right figure during 
the course of my remarks. Obviously 
they have not even used the money they 
said they needed. 

If we continue to operate on that 
basis there will soon be a time, despite 
the great growth of the Soviet Air Force, 
when we will not have any money with 
which to buy airplanes. We will get 
more and more efficient, until finally we 
have no production at all. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator from 
Missouri tell the Senate the dollar rate 
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at which we are getting delivery at the 
present time? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The aircraft de- 
liveries at the present time would be 
based on the number of airplanes or- 
dered in say 1950 and 1951, possibly some 
in 1952. I believe they are having very 
little trouble with some planes, and a 
great deal of trouble with others. That 
is logical and customary. 

I am glad that in the years 1950 and 
1951, after Korea, we ordered a great 
many airplanes, and therefore will be 
getting delivery of them for some time 
to come. But I am worried about the 
fact that we are steadily cutting down 
on our appropriations of money to buy 
new airplanes. There will come a time 
when we will vitally need new airplanes, 
and we will not have them. 

If the Senator from Louisiana had 
listened to the briefing given the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services last week, he 
would agree it was a fine briefing. I also 
believe he would agree we are not doing 
anything approximating what we should 
be doing to adequately defend the 
United States. 

Mr. LONG. The point I had in mind 
was that in the previous year we had 
about $6 billion worth of aircraft de- 
livery. My impression is that this year 
we would have more than $6 billion in 
delivery, probably $6.5 billion in air- 
plane delivery. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Actually it does 
not make much difference how much it 
is if the figure is in accordance with the 
program. Our figure of $6 billion might 
well be too much, or too little. 

The point is, what was and is the pro- 
gram? If $6 billion is $6 billion less than 
the program agreed to by Congress and 
the military chiefs, that would be very 
wrong. On the other hand, if $6 billion 
was $4 billion more than the program, 
that would be equally wrong. 

I do not believe a figure, per se, means 
anything. In this current appropria- 
tion situation, we are being lulled to 
sleep by talk of expenditures. I believe 
the Senator is, in effect, doing that now, 
expenditures as opposed to new appro- 
priations. There may come a time, 
when because we did not appropriate 
new funds, we will not have airplanes. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that so 
long as we have an adequate backlog, 
we can look at the rate at which we are 
spending the funds. If we do not have 
an adequate backlog, then perhaps we 
should increase the rate of appropria- 
tions. I shall certainly study very care- 
fully what the Senator has presented, 
although I fear that in order to under- 
stand the subject fully, it would be 
necessary for him to provide a great deal 
of classified matter which perhaps 
should not be released. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe there is 
too much classified matter. We can 
always have an adequate backlog if we 
count obsolete airplanes. The reason 
we were caught so badly at the time of 
Korea was because we had counted on 
obsolete planes—the B-29’s which we 
had in quantity—without stressing their 
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quality. Many times I was told we had 
thousands of B-29’s, and therefore did 
not have to worry. However, when the 
B-29’s went out against the MIG-15˙8 
they were sitting ducks. 

Therefore, I believe overemphasis of 
backlog is very dangerous. We always 
have a backlog. We should spend money 
in accordance with the plans submitted 
to Congress when approval of those 
appropriations was requested. It is 
almost always possible to have a satis- 
factory backlog of planes, if obsolete 
planes are included. 

I have heard the Navy situation is very 
bad from the standpoint of lack of jet 
airplanes, even worse than the Air Force. 

The question should always be, Do we 
have the right planes and in the right 
quantity? 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator. Perhaps we are ac- 
quiring plenty of planes in terms of num- 
ber, whereas the important thing is that 
we should have the best planes. Of 
course, in that connection, we must have 
some idea of what our enemy has in 
order to know what we need. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observations and his very 
valuable contribution to this discussion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, H. R. 
8300 is the most important tax legislation 
that Congress has had to consider in a 
very long time. It is not the ordinary 
type of tax legislation that normally is 
presented for consideration. 

This particular measure, H. R. 8300, 
makes a complete revision of our tax 
laws, and is actually the first such revi- 
sion since the income tax was introduced 
after the turn of the century. 

This revision, which will be before this 
body shortly, is conceived in the con- 
viction that in a dynamic and progres- 
sive country like ours, tax laws become 
obsolete; and that if they are not over- 
hauled from time to time, they will im- 
pose severe hardships on large groups 
of taxpayers whose particular problems 
could not have been foreseen when the 
law was first written. 

Certainly if our tax provisions do not 
keep pace with changing circumstances, 
they can work great harm on all of us, 
by impeding economic growth and 
progress. 

It is necessary, therefore, periodically 
to take a fresh look at our Internal 
Revenue Code. The provisions con- 
tained in H. R. 8300 are the result of a 
penetrating, long-overdue review of our 
revenue system. 

The principal purpose of this measure 
is to improve our revenue system. We 
certainly want a system which is fully 
adequate to cover the demands placed 
upon the Government, a system that, 
just as far as possible, is simple and clear 
in operation, one which is equitable and 
fair to all taxpayers, and at the same 
time, one which will not impose barriers 
on initiative and economic growth. 
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The main purpose of this measure is 
not broad, large-scale tax reduction 
which cannot be afforded at this time. 
Its main purpose is best set forth in the 
statement made by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in reporting H. R. 8300 
to the House: 

This bill is a long overdue reform measure 
which is vitally necessary regardless of the 
momentary economic conditions and should 
not be confused with other measures which 
may be, or might become, appropriate in the 
light of a particular short-run situation. 


Remember well the words of our great 
President in his talk to the Nation on 
March 15: 

Of course, everyone wants tax reductions 
of the right kind at the right time. That 
specifically includes this administration. 
This has been proved by the large tax cuts 
we have already made possible this year. 
But economic conditions do not call for an 
emergency program that would justify larg- 
er Federal deficits and further inflation 
through large additional tax reductions at 
this time. 


The type of tax relief provided in H. R. 
8300 is specifically designed to eliminate 
artificial restraints on growth and prog- 
ress, to foster business practices based 
on sound management considerations 
rather than on tax manipulations, to re- 
move deterrents to business expansion, 
particularly in the case of new and small 
firms, in the present law, and, moreover, 
to encourage vigorous enterprise on the 
part of individuals and business alike. 
This measure is also designed to elimi- 
nate some of the major tax hardships 
and inequities that exist under present 
law. 

But most important is the fact that 
large numbers of individual taxpayers 
will be provided the type of relief so 
badly needed for so long and which has 
never been given adequate consideration 
in the past. These problems have been 
brought to the attention of the Treasury 
Department and the Congress for many 
years without proper consideration hav- 
ing been given. And let us get in our 
minds clearly the fact that these matters 
affect the individual, the person who 
needs relief from provisions in present 
law that work a great hardship on those 
least able to bear it. 

These problems are not of the type 
that can be resolved by the type of relief 
provision which some have recently ad- 
vocated—that is, by broad and general 
tax reductions. 

Remember well, this is the first time in 
years that an effort of a constructive na- 
ture has been made to help the so-called 
little fellow, and I want the record to be 
clear that over the last 20 years the only 
party that has carried out a real reduc- 
tion of taxes has been the Republican 
Party through a Republican administra- 
tion or a Republican Congress. 

As a matter of fact the only time in- 
dividual income-tax exemptions have 
been increased since 1925 was during the 
Republican 80th Congress. At this point 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in my remarks a table showing 
the individual income-tax exemptions 
allowed since 1925. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
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TABLE A.—Federal individual income-ta ex- 
emptions and credit jor dependents, 1925- 
521 


1 Prior to 1934, allowed for normal tax only. For 1934 
through 1943 and for 1946 and subsequent years, allowed 
for both normal tax and surtax. For 1944 and 1945, 
allowed for surtax only. 

2 Subsequent to the Revenue Act of 1913 and prior to 
the Individual Income Tax Act of 1944, the personal 
exemption allowed to married persons was also allowed 
to heads of families. 

3 Additional exemptions of $600 are allowed to tax- 
payers and their spouses who are blind or are 65 years of 
age or over. Ifa taxpayer or his spouse is both blind and 
over 65, both additional exemptions are allowed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Contrary to what has 
been stated by those who apparently 
are not familiar with this measure, let 
me state here and now that this bill, 
H. R. 8300, does give substantial relief 
to individual income-tax payers. 

This relief is accorded selectively at 
points where it will most effectively 
eliminate existing hardships. In this 
manner, individuals, whose need for re- 
lief is and has been critical for a long 
time, will be given larger amounts of 
tax savings than would be possible with 
an across-the-board increase in exemp- 
tions to $700. 

There have been prepared at my re- 
quest by the Treasury Department cer- 
tain tables—nine in number—which re- 
flect these facts clearly and factually. 
Purposely, I have had these tables pre- 
pared covering gross incomes from $3,000 
to $6,000 per year for families with vary- 
ing numbers of dependents. They 
clearly show that some of the statements 
concerning the provisions of this bill un- 
der discussion are just not based on fact. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nine tables to which I have 
referred may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taz savings from Jan. 1, 1954, rate reduction 


Income after deductions, 
before exemptions 
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Taz savings from Jan. 1, 1954, rate reduc- 
tion—Continued 


Income after deductions, 
before exemptions 


Tax savings from increase in per capita 
exemption to $700 


Income before exemp- 
tions, after deductions 


Present 
tax 


Married couple, no 
dependents 


Married couple, 2 
dependents 


Taz savings from proposal to allow deduction 
for dependency exemption for child earning 
more than $600 


Tax Tax 
Income after deductions | Present = 
before exemptions tax aaee 2 


Single person, nodependeney 
nonpa under present 
w 


Married couple, no depend- 
ency exemption under pre- 
sent law 


Married couple, 2dependency 
ven under present 


1 Assumes full income splitting for head of family under 
ae eg Of the tax sa’ on incomes of $4,000, $5,000, 
and $6,000, the fall income-splitting provision in the bill 
accounts for $8, $18, and $36, vely. 


Taz savings from proposal to allow deduction 
for ncy exemption for child earning 
more than $600—Continued 

Tax Tax 

Income after deductions | Present : 

betore exemptions tax — = 


Married couple, 3 depend- 
ency exemptions under 
present law 


$200 $30 $120 
400 280 120 
600 450 120 


Effect of proposed retirement income tar 
credit for persons over 65 years of age with 
$1,200 of retirement income 


Husband and 
Only husband has retirement wife each have 
income $1,200 of retire- 

ment income 


Tax 
under 
bill 


Tax 
sav- 


1 Income after deductions and before exemptions, 


Taz savings from proposed reduction in med- 
ical expense limitation from 5 percent to 
3 percent of adjusted gross income 


{Assumption: Taxpayers have $500 of medical expenses] 


910 
1 Taxes computed on assumption that ded: 
medical 


uetions, 
— than expenses, amount to 10 percent of 


income, 
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Taz savings from reduction in med- 
ical expense limitation from 5 percent to 
3 percent of adjusted gross income Con. 


{Assumption: Taxpayers have $500 of medical expenses] 


Tax Tax 
Income after deductions ena onder |. anes 


bill 


Tar savings from proposed dividends-re- 
ceived exclusion and credit on $250 of 
dividends, 1954 and 1955 


1954 1955 
Income after 
deduction, |Present 
before ex- tax Tax Tax Tax Tax 
emptions under | sav- | under | sav- 


bill ings bill ings 


Single person, no dependents 


$20 
20 


600 580 20 


1 All dividends received by husband. 


Effect of proposed installment credit provi- 
sion assuming an average unpaid balance of 
$1,000 and interest at 6 percent 


Tax Tax 
under sav- 
bill ings 


J, Present 
Net income t tax 


4 Income after deductions and before exemptions, 


Single person, no dependents 
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Effect of proposed installment credit. provi- 
sion assuming an average unpaid balance of 
$1,000 and interest at 6 percent—Con, 


Tax Tax 
Enns under | sav- 
bill ings 


Married ee 2 
dependents 


Taz savings from proposed deduction for 
child-care expenses, assuming $600 of such 
expenses 


Income after deductions, Present oe Tax 
before exemptions bill! | Savings 
Head of household, 
1 dependent 


1 Assuming full income-splitting for heads of families, 


Taz savings from proposed head-of-family 
provision—single person, I dependent 


Income after deductions, | Present | Tax un- 
before exemptions tax 


der bill 8 


$360 |.....-.. 
560 $8 
760 18 
976 36 


Mr. PAYNE. To illustrate the rela- 
tive effect of various changes, we may 
take the case of a married couple who 
have a gross income before personal ex- 
emptions of $4,000. The proposed in- 
crease in exemptions to $700 would mean 
a tax saving to this couple of $40 per 
year. In contrast, the reduction in tax 
rates which went into effect January 1, 
1954, reduced this couple’s taxes by $62. 

If this couple has a child who is earn- 
ing more than $600, they will receive sub- 
stantial additional benefits under the 
bill, since it would permit them an addi- 
tional dependency exemption. Under 
the present law, if a child has a part- 
time job, for example, to assist in paying 
his way through school and earns more 
than $600, the parent is denied a de- 
pendency exemption. This represents a 
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hardship for parents who provide most 
of the support for their child and also 
represents an inducement for the child 
to stop work just before his earnings 
reach the $600 level. This deters initia- 
tive and promotes possible scheming to 
evade our laws, neither of which is in ac- 
cord with good American custom. 

The permission under the legislation 
that will shortly be before us, to claim a 
child earning more than $600 as a de- 
pendent, would result in a tax reduction 
to a married couple of $120, which is 3 
times the benefit they would get from a 
flat $100 increase in the personal ex- 
emption. And I know of many hard- 
working people who will benefit from 
such a provision who want their children 
to be in a position to work without the 
restraints of the present law so they can 
help their mothers and fathers send 
them to college or be of needed help to 
the family. 

Now let us discuss the case of a retired 
couple over 65 years of age: they will 
receive appreciable tax relief under H. R. 
8300 on their retirement income. Under 
existing law some forms of Government 
pensions are exempt, but the incomes of 
most retired persons are taxed. The 
bill would remove this disparity by al- 
lowing a credit against tax liability 
equivalent to the tax at the first bracket 
rate on the amount of retirement income 
up to $1,200. Retirement incomes in- 
clude pensions and annuities, interest, 
rents, and dividends. For a retired mar- 
ried couple this provision woulld mean a 
tax saving of $240 if only the husband 
has retirement income, and of $320 if 
the husband and wife each have $1,200 
of retirement income. These tax sav- 
ings are respectively 6 and 8 times as 
great as the benefit this couple would get 
from the proposed $700 personal exemp- 
tion. 

If our hypothetical couple had medical 
expenses of $500, another provision of 
the bill would mean a tax saving of $17 
to them. Medical expenses are deducti- 
ble under present law only to the extent 
that they exceed 5 percent of adjusted 
gross income. The bill would reduce this 
limitation to 3 percent. 

If this married couple received $250 
of their income from dividends of do- 
mestie corporations, the provision in the 
bill for an exclusion and credit with re- 
spect to these dividends would mean a 
tax reduction to the couple of $20 in 
1954 and of $35 in 1955. 

The bill also contains a provision per- 
mitting a deduction for interest paid by 
the taxpayer in connection with install- 
ment purchases. If our married couple 
has an unpaid balance of $1,000 out- 
standing on installment purchases on 
which 6 percent interest is paid, this 
provision of the bill would mean a tax 
saving of $12 a year. 

While the example of a married couple 
with $4,000 net income has been used to 
illustrate some of the tax-relief pro- 
visions of the bill, these provisions are, 
of course, available to all taxpayers who 
are affected by these inequities in present 
law. The extent to which these pro- 
visions of the bill would be of benefit to 
single persons or married persons with 
more dependents or with different in- 
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comes can be readily seen in the tables, 
which have been placed in the record. 
There are other provisions of the bill 


which are designed to relieve existing 


hardship for taxpayers in particular 
circumstances. For example, tax relief 
is given where child care expenses are 
incurred by a widow, widower, or wife 
whose husband is incapacitated. Deduc- 
tions may be taken for expenses paid up 
to $600 for the care of children who are 
under 10 years of age or who are unable 
to attend a regular school. For a widow 
who spends $600 for her child care so 
that she may work, this provision would 
mean a tax savings of $120, if her net 
income were $3,000. In contrast, an in- 
crease of personal exemptions to $700 
would give her tax savings of only $40. 

A single person who is head of a fam- 
ily is also given relief under the bill by 
the allowance of full income splitting, 
rather than having only half this bene- 
fit through a special rate schedule as 
under present law. For a head of a fam- 
ily this change would permit tax savings 
of $8, $18, and $36 at net income levels 
of $4,000, $5,000, and $6000 respectively. 

It has been alleged that some of the 
provisions of this revenue revision bill 
were written by tax experts from big 
business. Such an ill-founded charge 
certainly indicates, at best, complete ig- 
norance of the manner in which this bill 
actually was prepared. 

The care with which the provisions of 
the bill now before Congress have been 
developed by the administration and by 
the Committee on Ways and Means can 
be indicated by tracing the work that has 
been done over many months. Work on 
this bill was begun during the summer 
of 1952, when the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
sent out an extensive questionnaire to 
all groups and taxpayers who wished to 
make suggestions for revision of the tax 
laws. Thousands of replies were re- 
ceived from individual taxpayers, busi- 
nesses, tax practitioners, professional 
groups, and trade associations. In addi- 
tion, the staffs of the joint committee 
and the Treasury Department received 
a very large number of unsolicited letters 
from individuals who described the type 
of tax problems they faced and suggested 
changes in the law. Both the replies to 
the questionnaire and the correspond- 
ence were carefully studied by the joint 
committee staff, which prepared and 
published a comprehensive digest of 
problems and suggested revisions. 

Early in 1953 some 50 working groups 
of Government tax specialists were set 
up to prepare material which would be 
helpful to the congressional tax com- 
mittees in revising the internal revenue 
system. These working groups consisted 
of attorneys, accountants, economists, 
and tax administrators from the staffs of 
the joint committee, the Treasury, and 
the Internal Revenue Service. Because 
of their varied professional background, 
they were able to examine most, if not 
all, of the important aspects of the prob- 
lems and suggestions which had been 
outlined in the joint committee staff di- 
gest or raised in subsequent correspond- 
ence. Each of these working groups pre- 
pared a report on the specific problem 
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assigned to it, providing an objective 
statement of the problem and a digest of 
the considerations relevant to an evalua- 
tion of the possible alternative solutions. 
These reports were submitted to the 
Chief of Staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation and to the 
Treasury officials concerned with tax 
policy. 

While these studies were going on the 
Committee on Ways and Means conduct- 
ed nearly 2 months of open hearings on 
40 tax topics. These hearings total some 
2,916 pages of testimony. The wide 
range of views expressed by witnesses 
appearing at these hearings was care- 
fully noted by the staff working groups 
and reflected in their reports. 

In addition, at the direction of Chair- 
man REED, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, advisory groups composed of out- 
side experts were set up to look into a 
few extremely technical tax areas, such 
as those dealing with the treatment of 
corporate reorganizations and corpora- 
tion pension plans. In order to get a 
balanced perspective on these subjects 
it was regarded as extremely desirable to 
get the views of persons who meet prob- 
lems of this sort in the normal course of 
their business activity and on whom any 
new provisions might be expected to have 
the most immediate and profound im- 
pact. These groups, however, served only 
in an advisory capacity and had no direct 
participation in formulating the policies 
or drafting the specific language incor- 
porated in this bill. Their views were 
made available to the staffs of the joint 
committee and Treasury Department, as 
were other studies made by various legal, 
accounting, and other professional 
groups. 

Finally, on the basis of the reports of 
the staff groups, which took into account 
the suggestions presented in connection 
with the questionnaires, letters from tax- 
payers, hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and reports of the advisory 
groups, Treasury officials and the chief 
of staff of the joint committee presented 
the basic policy issues and alternative 
solutions for the various tax problems to 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
executive session. The specific policies 
included in the bill and the language 
used to implement them were, of course, 
determined by the Committee on Ways 
and Means itself, which painstakingly 
devoted some 8 weeks to this task. 

The fact is that this enormous job has 
been in preparation for a long period and 
is based upon a most careful study un- 
dertaken by the Congress and the ad- 
ministration. In his message of May 20, 
1953, President Eisenhower called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives was then currenjly engaged in a 
comprehensive reexamination of the 
existing tax structure, and stated: 

To help achieve this objective, I have asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury to present by 
the end of the year recommendations to re- 
move existing inequities of our tax structure, 
simplify the needless complications which 
have developed over the years in tax laws, 
and generally secure a better balance of tax 
revenues, 
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In his budget message of January 21, 
1954, the President offered 25 specific 
proposals for tax-revision legislation. 
He noted that the Committee on Ways 
and Means was already working on legis- 
lation having objectives similar to those 
of the President’s program and stated: 

The proposed revisions are the result of 
a year’s intensive work. The collaboration 
between congressional and Treasury staffs in 
the development of a tax-revision bill has 
been very close. It may, I hope, provide a 
precedent for similar collaboration in other 
fields of legislation. 


The need for a thoroughgoing overhaul 
of our revenue system has been long 
recognized. For example, the Demo- 
cratic minority of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in 1947 and 1948 sug- 
gested a comprehensive revision of the 
entire income-tax system and listed such 
important matters as double taxation of 
dividends and more flexible depreciation, 
Incidentally, this minority report was 
signed by many of the men who are now 
minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

If that view was a sound one back in 
1947-48 by good, clear-thinking members 
of the Democratic Party, and it was in 
the best interests of all concerned and 
our Nation in particular, what is so 
wrong about it now? Is it simply be- 
cause a great Republican President and 
a Republican Congress now advocate the 
long-needed changes mentioned? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall be very glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, who had his background in the 
good old State of Maine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the Senator’s eulogy upon the genesis 
and development of the forthcoming 
revenue revision and reduction bill. It 
is quite obvious that my good friend, the 
Senator from Maine, has given a good 
deal of study to the question and has 
obtained a great deal of inside infor- 
mation. 

I wonder, therefore, if the Senator 
would inform the Senate as to who wrote 
the crucial provision that 10 percent of 
the income from dividends is to be 
credited as a deduction against taxes, 
and not against taxable income, as one 
would normally think? 

The Senator has been discussing the 
parentage of the tax bill. I wonder if 
he would identify the father or the 
mother of this particular provision? 
Mr. PAYNE, I may say to the Senator 
from Illinois that I am unable to de- 
scribe or personally to identify the 
parentage of the particular item men- 
tioned by the Senator from Illinois. Iam 
certain the Senator realizes that many 
times only one item is selected and it is 
said, “We think this item is wrong,” with- 
out considering the many good factors. 
I think the Senator from Illinois will 
recognize that what I have referred to is 
a matter which has been discussed often 
on the floor. In tearing apart this bill 
the point is made, “Yes, all the benefits 
are going to corporations and to big 
business. As a matter of fact, they are 
being given benefits on their dividends. 
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They are being given speedy deprecia- 
tion.” 

Therefore, I thought it was most im- 
portant that the Recorp should be made 
clear that the very group which made 
the first specific recommendation in this 
regard were the minority members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in 
1947 and 1948, when they specifically re- 
ferred to the important matters which 
should be taken care of in connection 
with the revision of taxation. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will be 
good enough to permit me to cite one 
more fact. From the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, it will be 
found that the greatest portion of the 
savings which will come from the bill re- 
ferred to will fall definitely into the laps 
of individuals, because, as a matter of 
fact, the administration has recom- 
mended, and the House Committee on 
Ways and Means has likewise recom- 
mended that the corporate income tax, 
which was to have been dropped in 1954, 
should be continued for another year. 

As a result of the continuation, if the 
proposal is passed by both Houses of 
Congress, the gain from putting it into 
effect, as against the so-called wealthy 
corporations, will be actually $581 mil- 
lion, over the cost which will be involved 
in the revision of the bill itself, and the 
net loss from the entire bill will be only 
$197 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that the continuation of the cor- 
porate tax at 52 percent, rather than at 
47 percent, is to last for only 1 year? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas, the credit 
of the dividends against taxes will con- 
tinue forever. That will be a perma- 
nent revision, will it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. I may say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, that 
certainly it will last for only a year un- 
der the terms of the bill at the present 
time. But the Senator should keep in 
mind that it was a Democratic Congress 
which provided that the corporate tax 
at the rate of 52 percent would drop, 
effective in 1954. , 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true; but it 
was not a Democratic Congress which 
provided that dividends should be cred- 
ited against taxes. If dividends are to 
be deducted from anything, it might be 
argued that they should be deducted 
from taxable income. But this bill in- 
troduces a monstrosity into the theory 
of taxation, in that it permits 10 per- 
cent of the dividends received to be de- 
ducted from taxes, not from taxable 
income. 

Mr. PAYNE. It takes into considera- 
tion a great many things. All I ask 
is that Senators examine it, study it, 
and weigh it by all its component parts, 
not by picking out 1 or 2 items and 
using them as a medium to say that the 
bill in its entirety is no good at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The bill, as I have 
examined it, runs to 875 pages. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is bound to be 
some good in 875 pages, 
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Mr. PAYNE. The Senator from Illinois 
will find a large amount of good for the 
poor little woman who is alone in the 
world with a child, and who is trying to 
provide an education for the child. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. Such a person experi- 
ences difficulty at present under the tax 
laws. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, certainly; there 
are some good features. But would the 
Senator from Maine, with all his elo- 
quence and knowledge, inform me who 
are the parents of the provision that 
dividends shall be offset against taxes? 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall be perfectly 
frank and honest with the Senator. At 
this moment, I do not know the par- 
entage, but I will certainly see that my 
distinguished friend, the good Senator 
from Illinois, who, as I have said, had 
his grassroots in the State of Maine, is 
given that information just as quickly as 
I can get it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is very important. 
I believe that probably the provision was 
developed not by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, but was 
conceived in the darkness of the Treas- 
ury Department and sent to Congress by 
the Treasury and the administration. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is difficult for me to 
answer the Senator’s question without 
knowing the facts. Certainly I cannot 
tell how each one of all the items that 
have been referred to by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois came into 
place, by whom, or by whose suggestion, 
in 875 pages. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Maine, because I understand he 
has now promised that he will obtain the 
information. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will try to get the in- 
formation and give it to the Senator 
from Illinois as quickly as I can. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall await it with 
interest. ? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly the Senator 
yonn not expect me to do the impos- 

e. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My prediction is 
that the authorship of this particular 
clause will be one of the most carefully 
guarded secrets in the history of Ameri- 
can tax legislation. I do not think any- 
one wants to admit to the parentage of 
that baby. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, let us do 
one thing, if nothing else, as good Amer- 
icans. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and face facts regardless of political des- 
tiny. Let us not first breathe hot and 
then cold on matters we know down deep 
are basically sound whether they are 
proposed by members of either party. 

Let us not attempt to divide the needed 
unity of our Nation by the un-American 
principle of divide and conquer. Such 
efforts are to be condemned, not ap- 
plauded. Let us debate issues based on 
facts, and all the facts, not confusing 
our good people with half-truths and 
distorted facts. 

It may be hard at times to forget one’s 
own future, but certainly now is a time, if 
ever, in our history that we must place 
sound principle ahead of any political 
consideration. 

H. R. 8300 is a much needed revision 
of our tax laws. It is a good measure 
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and will go far to remove present in- 
equities and promote greater American 
initiative in the best interests of our Na- 
tion and all of our people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 8224) to reduce excise taxes, and 
for other purposes. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN BILL 
AFTER RECESS 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
recess of the Senate today, the Vice Pres- 
Ident be authorized to sign the enrolled 
bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 360) 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the President sent to the Congress today 
a message relating to the foreign eco- 
nomic policy. That message has been 
read in full in the House of Representa- 
tives today. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and now lays before the Senate the 
message, which will be printed in the 
Recorp, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(For message of the President, see 
House proceedings of today.) 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, in 
reference to the President’s message on 
a new foreign policy, I wish to congratu- 
late the President upon it, because it 
shows a liberal viewpoint, but one which 
in my opinion will not injure United 
States industry. Generally speaking, I 
believe it to be an excellent message. 

I wish to state that the opposite of 
war is trade or business. If we are to 
win the cold war and if we are to defeat 
communism, in my opinion we shall have 
to do so by means of jobs in private in- 
dustry and by trade, because trade 
means jobs, and jobs mean trade. 

I am hopeful that Congress, the ad- 
ministration, and everyone else repson- 
sible, will, from now on, spend more time 
creating jobs and business both within 
the United States and in and between 
other nations, and will spend less time 
on many things which I feel cannot pos- 
sibly help either the United States or 
the other nations of the free world. 

So I am most hopeful that from now 
on, the Congress will spend more time 
in creating jobs and trade and in doing 
the things which are the antithesis of 
war, the things which in my opinion 
eventually will help us win the cold war 
and help us defeat communism, 
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RECESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move that, 
under the previous order, the Senate 
take a recess until the hour of 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess, 
the recess being, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until Wednesday, March 
31, 1954, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 30 (legislative day of 
March 1), 1954: 

UNITED STATES Cirecuir JUDGE 

John A. Danaher, of Connecticut, to be 
United States circuit judge for the District 
of Columbia Circuit. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

James Lewis McCarrey, Jr., of Alaska, to 
be United States district judge for division 
No. 3, district of Alaska. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Theodore F. Stevens, to be United States 
attorney for division No. 4, district of Alaska. 

Donald E. Kelley, to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Colorado. 

W. Wilson White, to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

N. Welch Morrisette, Jr., to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
South Carolina. 

Duncan Wilmer Daugherty, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
West Virginia. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Archie M. Meyer, to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Arizona. 

William Raab, to be United States marshal 
for the district of Nebraska. 

Charles Peyton McKnight, Jr., to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Texas. 

Hobart Kelliston McDowell, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Texas, 

Emmett Mitchell Smith, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 30, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we are again turning 
unto Thee in the sacred attitude of 
prayer—one in our search and need of 
Thy blessings. 

Help us to deal with our problems in 
terms of humanity and to interpret the 
meaning of each new day in terms of the 
eternal. 

Wilt Thou give us power and poise of 
spirit as we meet the dangers and delu- 
sions of our time. 

May we never surrender to weakness 
and weariness, to frustration and fear, 
ea things are in Thy divine con- 

Grant that we may be true to our high 
vocation of leadership in showing man- 
kind the more excellent way of brother- 
hood and good will. 

In the name of the Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour, we pray. Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On March 23, 1954: 

H. R. 4559. An act to amend section 501 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, so that any 
offense punishable thereunder, except a sec- 
ond or subsequent offense, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor rather than a felony; and 

H. R. 5509. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 re- 
lating to the percent of colonels in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army. 

On March 26, 1954: 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Francoise 
Bresnahan; : 

H. R. 2214. An act for the relief of Jaroslav, 
Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarka Ondricek; 

H. R. 4557. An act to amend section 319 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 with respect 
to permits for construction of radio stations; 
and 

H.R. 4558. An act to amend section 309 
(c) of the Communications Act of 1934 with 
respect to the time within which the Federal 
Communications Commission must act on 
protests filed thereunder. 

On March 27, 1954: f 

H. R. 5976. An act to amend section 1 of 

the Natural Gas Act. 


RENT INCREASES 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a friendly service to my dear col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle, I 
am reading aloud letters in the Voice of 
the People column of this morning’s 
Chicago Tribune. They protest exces- 
sive rent increases. The Chicago Trib- 
une assures us that they are bona fide 
letters from people whose addresses are 
in the possession of the editor of the 
Tribune. 

In my solicitude for the political wel- 
fare of my Republican colleagues, I have 
repeatedly cautioned them that it is fol- 
ly excessively to push people around. 

I trust that my friends on the other 
side of the aisle will read the writing on 
the wall and will not go too far astray 
from the counsel of their own President 
in the matter of housing legislation 
which we are now considering. 

Following are the letters in this morn- 
ing’s Chicago Tribune voicing the burn- 
ing and constantly rising indignation of 
the people of Chicago against an in- 
tolerable condition of rising unemploy- 
ment, rising costs of living, reduced 
family incomes, and on top of it all, 25 to 
40 percent increase in 1954 rents: 

RENT INCREASES 

Curcaco, March 26.—It’s about time the 
newspapers did something about campaign- 
ing for a fair deal for tenants, instead of 
running articles about the property owners 
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increasing rents slightly since controls were 
lifted. ; 

When we moved into our apartment in 
May of 1952, our rent was $93. As of May 
1954, it will be $125—an increase of $32 a 
month for a 5-room apartment on the third 
floor of an old, rundown building. 

There are many apartment buildings in 
Chicago where rents have been increased up 
to 50 percent. The tenants are all trapped 
because there is no place to move where 
service is better, or where the tenants get 
a fair deal. 

'TOURISSE GREENFIELD. 


Cuicaco, March 25.—Last week this writer 
and his fellow tenants received notice that 
their rents would be raised. A 10-percent 
raise was given last year, but this year the 
increase ranged from 25 to 40 percent. 

FAIR PLAY. 

Cuicaco, March 24.—Since the ending of 
rent control our landlord has increased the 
rent in this building 40 percent and he has 
provided no decorating. 

Mrs. E. R. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 360) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and ( 
Means, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I submit herewith for the considera- 
tion of the Congress recommendations 
concerning the foreign economic policy 
of the United States. 

Due to the urgency and significance 
of our problems in this area, I previous- 
ly recommended, and the Congress ap- 
proved, the establishment of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy. Its 
membership, consisting of 17 elected offi- 
cials and private citizens, was drawn 
from all parts of the country and repre- 
sented diverse points of view. The Com- 
mission’s report, prepared in the Ameri- 
can tradition of full debate and vigorous 
dissent, has been carefully reviewed by 
the various executive departments of the 
Government and forms the basis for the 
program I submit in this message. 

Before the Commission began its de- 
liberations, I said to its members: 

I commend to you an attitude both real- 
istic and bold. Above all, I urge you to 


follow one guiding principle: What is best 
in the national interest. 


The national interest in the field of 
foreign economic policy is clear. It is to 
obtain, in a manner that is consistent 
with our national security and profitable 
and equitable for all, the highest possible 
level of trade and the most efficient use 
of capital and resources. That this 
would also strengthen our military allies 
adds urgency. Their strength is of crit- 
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ical importance to the security of our 
country. 

Great mutual advantages to buyer and 

er, to producer and consumer, to in- 
vestor, and to the community where in- 
vestment is made, acerue from high lev- 
els of trade and investment. They ac- 
crue no less in trade from nation to 
nation than in trade from community to 
community within a single country. The 
internal strength of the American econ- 
omy has evolved from such a system of 
mutual] advantage. 

In the press of other problems and in 
the haste to meet emergencies, this Na- 
tion—and many other nations of the free 
world—have all too often lost sight of 
this central fact. Worldwide depression 
and wars, inflation and resultant eco- 
nomic dislocations, have left a sorry heri- 
tage: a patchwork of temporary expe- 
dients and a host of restrictions, rigidi- 
ties, interferences, and barriers which 
seriously inhibit the expansion of inter- 
national trade. Thus are impeded the 
very forces which make for increased 
production, employment, and incomes. 

The tasks of repairing the physical 
damage caused by the catastrophe of 
war have been substantially achieved. 
The creation of an adequate system of 
defense for the free world is well ad- 
vanced. Most of the countries which 
suffered the ravages of war have made 
remarkable headway toward financial 
stability and increased production. 
Their own efforts have been greatly aid- 
ed by our assistance and yet, despite this 
recovery, we and other free nations are 
still severely limited by the persistence 
of uneconomic, manmade barriers to 
mutual trade and the flow of funds 
among us. 

Together we and our friends abroad 
must work at the task of lowering the 
unjustifiable barriers—not all at once 
but gradualiy and with full regard for 
our own interests. In this effort, the 
United States must take the initiative 
and, in doing so, make clear to the rest 
of the world that we expect them to fol- 
low our lead. 

Many foreign restrictions have been 
imposed as a consequence of the so- 
called dollar gap. This phrase has be- 
come the symbol of the failure of the 
free world to find a lasting solution to 
the imbalance of international payments. 
We should no longer fill it by major 
grants to enable other nations to secure 
what they need but cannot buy. Our 
aim must not be to fill the dollar gap, 
but rather to help close it. Our best 
interest dictates that the dollar gap be 
closed by raising the level of trade and 
investment. 

The United States stands ready and 
able to produce and sell more than the 
rest of the world can buy from us. The 
inability of many foreign countries to 
buy our goods in the volume we would 
like to sell does not arise from any lack 
of desire for these goods. Such is far 
from the case. Instead it arises out of 
an inability of these nations to pay—in 
dollars—for the volume we have to sell. 

Dollar grants are no lasting solution 
to this impasse.” 

The solution is a higher level of two- 
way trade. Thus we can sell and receive 
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payment for our exports and have an 
increasing volume of investment abroad 
to assist economic development overseas 
and yield returns to us. Greater free- 
dom from restrictions and controls and 
the increased efficiencies which arise 
from expanding markets and the freer 
play of economic forces are essential to 
the attainment of this higher trade level. 

Failure so to move will directly 
threaten our domestic economy, for it 
will doom our efforts to find ways by 
which others, through their own efforts, 
can buy our goods. The only practicable 
alternative is to reduce exports. Our 
farms would have to sell less, since the 
products of 40 million acres, amounting 
to 10 to 12 percent of our agriculture, 
would have to find their market outside 
our own country. Moreover, if their ex- 
port markets were curtailed, American 
factories now selling their products 
throughout the world would have to re- 
duce employment. It is a very impor- 
tant fact that over 4 million American 
workers depend on international trade 
for their employment. 

Beyond our economic interest, the soli- 
darity of the free world and the capacity 
of the free world to deal with those whé 
would destroy it are threatened by con- 
tinued unbalanced trade relationships— 
the inability of nations to sell as much as 
they desire to buy. By moving boldly to 
correct the present imbalance, we shall 
support and increase the level of our exe 
ports of both manufactured and agricul. 
tural products. We shall, at the same 
time, increase the economic strength of 
our allies. Thus shall we enhance our 
own military security by strengthening 
our friends abroad. Thus shall we as- 
sure those sources of imports that sup- 
plement our domestic production and are 
vital to our defense. Thus shall we raise 
our standard of living and aid in the 
development of a better world for all of 
us and our children. 


TARIFFS 


I am convineed that the gradual and 
selective revision of our tariffs, through 
the tested method of negotiation with 
other nations, is an essential ingredient 
of the continuing growth of our domestic 
economy. An expression of our willing- 
ness to negotiate further will offer need- 
ed leadership toward the reduction of 
trade and payments barriers that limit 
markets for our goods throughout the 
world. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy recommended a 3-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act with 
amendments to authorize: 

(a) Reduction, pursuant to trade- 
agreement negotiation, of existing tariff 
rates on commodities selected for such 
negotiations by not more than 5 percent 
of present rates in each of the 3 years of 
the new act; 

(b) Reduction, by not more than one- 
half over a 3-year period, of tariffs in 
effect on January 1, 1945, on products 
which are not being imported or which 
are being imported only in negligible 
volume; and 

(c) Reduction, over a 3-year period, 
pursuant to trade-agreement negotia- 
tion, to 50 percent ad valorem, or its 
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equivalent, of any rate in excess of 50 
percent ad valorem, or its equivalent. 

I have approved these recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and urge their 
adoption by the Congress. I may also 
recommend special provisions for ne- 
gotiation with Japan in view of the eco- 
nomic problems of that country. 

The foregoing authority does not con- 
template across-the-board tariff reduc- 
tions. The peril point and escape clause 
procedures would, of course, be pre- 
served, and the three proposed types of 
rate reduction would not be cumulative. 
Tariff reductions would be made selec- 
tively on specific commodities, and only 
after notice and hearings in accordance 
with past practice. This would repre- 
sent our part in the gradual and careful 
approach to the whole problem of im- 
proved trade which the world so urgently 
needs. No sudden, sharp, or widespread 
adjustments within our economy would 
be involved. 

These escape clause and peril point 
provisions of our tariff legislation are 
designed to mitigate injury to our do- 
mestic producers from tariff reductions. 
Whenever recourse is had to these pro- 
visions, I shall carefully consider the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. My responsibilities 
for the welfare of the Nation require that 
I continue to base my decisions at times 
on broader grounds than the Tariff Com- 
mission is empowered to consider. The 
Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy supports this position. 

I have approved the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations that the United States 
withhold reductions in tariffs on prod- 
ucts made by workers receiving wages 
which are substandard in the exporting 
country. This policy shall be placed in 
effect. I have also approved the Com- 
mission’s recommendations concerning 
raising of labor standards through con- 
sultative procedures and cooperation in 
international conferences such as those 
sponsored by the International Labor 
Organization. 

These recommendations for renewal 
and amendment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act are based on the plain truth 
that if we wish to sell abroad we must 
buy abroad. 

THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND 

TRADE 

Since 1948, virtually all the major 
trading nations of the world, including 
the United States, have become parties 
to a General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. This agreement has been the 
principal arrangement by which we in 
the United States have sought to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy has recommended that the United 
States renegotiate the organizational 
provisions of the agreement, so that the 
contracting parties acting collectively 
would confine their functions to spon- 
soring multilateral trade negotiations, 
recommending broad trade policies for 
individual consideration by the legisla- 
tive or other appropriate authorities in 
the various countries, and providing a 
forum for consultation regarding trade 
disputes. 

C—257 
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~ I shall act promptly upon this recom- 
mendation. At the same time, I shall 
suggest to other contracting parties revi- 
sions of the substantive provisions of 
the agreement to provide a simpler, 
stronger instrument contributing more 
effectively to the development of a work- 
able system of world trade. When the 
organizational provisions of the agree- 
ment have been renegotiated, they will 
be submitted to the Congress for its 
approval. 


CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE 


The problems of tariff classification, of 
proper valuation of imported articles 
and of procedures for administering the 
customs are complex and perplexing. 
Over the years these problems have 
grown to the point where they now con- 
stitute an unwarranted and unintended 
burden on trade. 

The United States may be no worse in 
this regard than many other nations, 
but good business practice alone is suffi- 
cient to require: 

(a) Simplification of commodity defi- 
nitions, classifications and rate struc- 
ture; 

(b) Improvement in the methods of 
valuation of imports; and 

(c) Establishment of more efficient 
procedures for customs administration. 

To this end I shall propose legislation 
providing for the simplification of the 
commodity definitions and rate struc- 
tures in the Tariff Act, after a study by 
the Tariff Commission, and subject to 
appropriate standards to be established 
by the Congress. Such legislation should 
also provide for a better method of classi- 
fication of articles not enumerated in the 
tariff schedules, and for such improve- 
ment in the statutes governing the ad- 
ministration of customs procedures as 
can be made at this time. In this con- 
nection I am directing the Department of 
the Treasury to keep customs procedures 
under continuous review and to report to 
the Congress annually on the difficulties 
and delays in processing goods through 
customs, together with recommenda- 
tions for action to eliminate such ob- 
structions. I further recommend that 
the antidumping law and procedures un- 
der it be changed so far as necessary to 
permit speedier and more efficient dis- 
posal of cases and to prevent undue in- 
terference with trade during investiga- 
tion of suspected dumping. 

To provide an improved basis for cus- 
toms valuations I urge adoption of the 
Treasury’s valuation proposals. These 
are embodied in H. R. 6584 which has al- 
ready been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

UNITED STATES INVESTMENT ABROAD 


An increased fiow of United States in- 
vestment abroad could contribute sig- 
nificantly to the needed expansion of 
international trade. It also could help 
maintain a high level of economic ac- 
tivity and employment in the United 
States. Further, such investment con- 
tributes to the development abroad of 
primary resources needed to meet our 
own ever-increasing needs even while it 
helps to strengthen the economies of 
foreign countries. In view of the great 
importance of private investment to our 
foreign economic policy, I emphasize the 
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necessity for passage of the administra- 
tion tax bill already recommended to you 
and already advanced in your consider- 
ations which provides for: 

(a) Taxation of business income from 
foreign subsidiaries or from segregated 
foreign branches which operate and elect 
to be taxed as subsidiaries at a rate 14 
percentage points lower than the regular 
corporate rate; 

(b) Broadening the definition of for- 
eign taxes which may be credited against 
the United States income tax to include 
any tax, which is the-principal form of 
taxation on business in a country, except 
turnover, general sales taxes or excise, 
and social-security taxes; 

(c) Removing of the overall limita- 
tion on foreign tax credits; and 

(d) Permitting regulated investment 
companies concentrating on foreign in- 
vestment to pass on to their stockholders 
the credit for foreign taxes which would 
be available on direct investment. 

Further to encourage the flow of pri- 
vate investment abroad, we shall give full 
diplomatic support, through our activi- 
ties here and through our missions and 
representatives in the field, to the ac- 
ceptance and understanding by other 
nations of the prerequisites for the at- 
traction of private foreign investment. 
We shall continue to use the treaty ap- 
proach to establish common rules for the 
fair treatment of foreign investment. 

In connection with legislation author- 
izing the mutual security program I 
suggest that the Congress consider the 
desirability of broadening the existing 
eathority to guarantee against losses 
on new investment abroad, so as to cover 
losses caused by war, revolution, and 
insurrection. 

The Commission has pointed out that 
uncertainty as to the application of 
United States antitrust laws to the oper- 
ations of American firms abroad is a de- 
terrent to foreign investment. It recom- 
mended that our antitrust laws be re- 
stated in a manner which would clear- 
ly acknowledge the right of each coun- 
try to regulate trade within its own 
borders. At the same time, the Commis- 
sion insisted that it should be made 
clear that foreign laws or established 
business practices which encourage re- 
strictive price, production, or marketing 
arrangements will limit the willingness 
of United States businessmen to invest 
abroad and will reduce the benefits of 
such investment to the economies of the 
host countries. 

I have requested the Department of 
Justice to consider this recommendation 
in connection with its current study of 
the antitrust laws. 


BUY AMERICAN LEGISLATION 


At present certain of our laws require 
that, in specified Federal or federally 
financed procurement, preference be 
given to domestic firms over foreign 
bidders. Except where considerations 
of national security, persistent and sub- 
stantial unemployment, or encourage- 
ment of small business require other- 
wise, I agree with the Commission that 
it is improper policy, unbusinesslike pro- 
cedure, and unfair to the taxpayer for 
the Government to pay a premium on 
its purchases. 
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I request, therefore, that legislative 
authority be provided to exempt from 
the provisions of this legislation the bid- 
ders from nations that treat our bidders 
on an equal basis with their own na- 
tionals. Meanwhile, the executive 
branch is clarifying the application of 
these preference principles to Govern- 
ment procurement. It will limit the 
price differential favoring domestic pro- 
ducers over foreign bidders to a reason- 
able percent dependent upon the cir- 
cumstances over and above whatever tar- 
iffs may apply. Discretionary authority, 
however, must be continued to permit 
special consideration in Government 
procurement for the requirements of na- 
tional security, for the problems of small 
business, and of areas where persistent 
and substantial unemployment exists. 

RAW MATERIALS 


This country is blessed with abundant 
mineral resources, but we must make the 
most of them if we are to satisfy the 
ever-increasing appetite of an expand- 
ing economy and at the same time main- 
tain an adequate defense posture. We 
must recognize, however, that it is not 
possible for this Nation, or any other na- 
tion, to produce enough of every metal 
and mineral needed by modern indus- 
try. These materials are not evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the world. We have 
to depend on one another. Our foreign 
economic policies, therefore, must en- 
courage the relatively easy flow of these 
materials in international trade. 

The Commission has made two sets of 
recommendations which I believe will 
materially assist in achieving an orderly 
expansion of mineral production both 
here and abroad. 

The first is that the United States 
Government should make a constructive 
contribution toward greater stability of 
world prices of raw materials by moder- 
ating or relaxing impediments to inter- 
national trade, by encouraging diversifi- 
cation of foreign economies, by avoiding 
procurement practices which disturb 
world prices, by consultation with other 
nations, and by tempering the fluctua- 
tions in our own economy, 

The second calls for increased encour- 
agement of investment in overseas pro- 
duction by our citizens and the nationals 
of other countries. 

I heartily endorse these recommenda- 
tions. 

The Commission also recommended 
that domestic sources for raw materials 
required for military purposes should be 
assured by direct means and not by 
tariffs and import quotas. I believe that 
normally this is sound. 

However, I have appointed a special 
Cabinet committee which is now survey- 
ing the whole field of our minerals policy 
and have drawn their attention to these 
recommendations. 

AGRICULTURE 


Perhaps no sector of our economy has 
a greater stake in foreign trade than 
American agriculture. In recent years, 
for example, one-third of our wheat, 40 
percent of our cotton and rice, and one- 
fourth of our tobacco and soybeans have 
been exported. It is highly important 
to maintain foreign markets for our 
agricultural products. 
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Any program designed to serve the in- 
terests of American agriculture must 
take due account of the necessity for ex- 
port markets. But in the words of the 
Commission: 

It is necessary to harmonize our cul- 
tural and foreign economic policies without 
sacrificing the sound objectives of either. 


I am convinced such reconciliation is 
possible. Acceptance of the recommen- 
dations in my agricultural message of 
January 11 will, I feel certain, help ac- 
complish this objective. 

MERCHANT MARINE 


With respect to our ocean shipping, we 
must have a merchant marine adequate 
to our defense requirements. I subscribe 
to the principle that such support of our 
merchant fleet as is required for that 
purpose should be provided by direct 
means to the greatest possible extent. 
Such a policy, however, requires a careful 
analysis of the means available for pro- 
viding direct support, its possible effects 
on foreign-flag vesse! carryings, and its 
total costs before a specific program can 
be recommended. 

The Department of Commerce has al- 
ready studied this problem at length. 
Its findings will be further reviewed 
within the executive branch in order to 
develop specific recommendations to 
transmit to the next session of the Con- 
gress, in addition to the proposals sub- 
mitted by the executive branch that are 
now before the Congress. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


International travel has cultural and 
social importance in the free world. It 
also has economic significance. Foreign 
travel by Americans is a substantial 
source of dollars for many countries, en- 
abling them to pay for what we sell them. 

While the promotion of tourism is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the countries 
which welcome visitors, and is a function 
for private enterprise, there are some 
specific governmental actions which can 
be helpful. For example, there is H. R. 
8352, which increases the duty-free al- 
lowance for tourists from $500 to $1,000, 
exercisable every 6 months. I recom- 
mend its passage. From time to time I 
may have other recommendations for 
legislative action to stimulate travel. 

Meanwhile, in the executive branch, I 
shall instruct the appropriate agencies 
and departments, at home and abroad, 
to consider how they can facilitate inter- 
national travel. They will be asked to 
take action to simplify governmental 
procedures relating to customs, visas, 
passports, exchange or monetary re- 
strictions and other regulations that 
sometimes harass the traveler. 

ECONOMIC AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Assistance extended in the past by the 
United States to other free nations has 
played an effective part in strengthening 
the national security, developing im- 
portant resources, and opening up sig- 
nificant opportunities, for ourselves and 
for others. It has also carried with it, 
in many instances, particularly in tech- 
nical cooperation and famine relief, a 
deep humanitarian response by our peo- 
ple. However, economic aid cannot be 
continued indefinitely. We must dis- 
tinguish between an emergency and a 
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chronic malady, between a special case 
and a general rule. 

I subscribe, therefore, to the principle 
that economic aid on a grant basis 
should be terminated as soon as possible 
consistent with our national interest. In 
cases where support is needed to estab- 
lish and equip military forces of other 
governments in the interest of our mu- 
tual defense, and where this is beyond 
the economic capacity of another coun- 
try, our aid should be in the form of 
grants. As recognized by the Commis- 
sion, there may be some cases in which 
modest amounts of grant aid to under- 
developed countries will importantly 
serve the interest of security. I further 
agree that in other situations where the 
interest of the United States requires 
that dollars not otherwise available to 
a country should be provided, such sup- 
port to the maximum extent appropri- 
ate should be in the form of loans rather 
than grants. 

In extending such loans, we must be 
careful not to interfere with the normal 
lending activities and standards of the 
Export-Import Bank. The Interna- 
tional Bank is the primary institution 
for the public financing of economic de- 
velopment. The Export-Import Bank 
will consider on their merits applications 
for the financing of development proj- 
ects, which are not being made by the 
International Bank, and which are in the 
special interest of the United States, are 
economically sound, are within the ca- 
pacity of the prospective borrower to re- 
pay, and within the prudent loaning ca- 
pacity of the bank. 

I approve the recommendations of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
that the United States participation in 
technical cooperation programs should 
be pressed forward vigorously. Such 
programs should concentrate on provid- 
ing experts and know-how rather than 
large funds or shipments of goods except 
for necessary demonstration equipment. 
They should not provide capital for in- 
vestment but should be so administered 
as to fit into the programs of develop- 
ment of the assisted countries and they 
should be related to any private or pub- 
lic investment likely to be forthcoming. 

Review of the requirements for the 
Mutual Security Program has been con- 
ducted with these principles in mind and 
substantial reductions in grant aid have 
been made by this administration. The 
legislation which I shall later propose 
for the Mutual Security Program will re- 
fiect these principles. 

EAST-WEST TRADE 


In viewing the problems of other na- 
tions of the free world we are forced to 
recognize that the economies of some of 
them have been weakened by the disrup- 
tion of the broad historic pattern of 
trade between East and West. 

Curtailment of our aid programs will 
increase the pressures for resumption of 
such trade. A greater exchange of 
peaceful goods between East and West— 
that is, goods not covered by the Battle 
Act nor otherwise considered strategic— 
so far as it can be achieved without jeop- 
ardizing national security, and subject 
to our embargo on Communist China and 
North Korea, should not cause us undue 
concern, I shall, of course, take appro- 
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priate action to insure that our security 
is fully safeguarded. 
CONVERTIBILITY 


The Commission rightly regards posi- 
tive progress toward currency converti- 
bility as an indispensable condition for a 
freer and healthier international trade. 
Steps toward enabling holders of foreign 
currencies to convert them freely into 
other currencies deserve our encour- 
agement. 

The Commission has correctly ob- 
served that the initiative and responsi- 
bility for introducing currency converti- 
bility must rest with the countries con- 
cerned. I am happy to say that such 
initiative is being taken. The British 
and other members of the Common- 
wealth of Nations have met twice, in 
London and in Sydney, to consider plans 
for convertibility of the pound sterling. 
The United Kingdom and other impor- 
tant nations of Europe have discussed 
their aims with us. Individually they 
are taking constructive steps affecting 
their own currencies. In addition, dis- 
cussions among them which are now 
under way in connection with the re- 
newal of the European Payments Union 
are being largely influenced by their de- 
sire to prepare the way for convertibility. 

I have approved the Commission's 
recommendations for cooperation in 
strengthening the gold and dollar re- 
serves of countries which have prepared 
themselves for convertibility by sound 
internal and external policies. These 
recommendations do not call for new 
action by the Congress. Authority and 
procedures for this purpose already 
exist. The United States will support 
the use of the resources of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as a bulwark to 
strengthen the currencies of countries 
which undertake convertibility. In ad- 
dition, a study is now being made, as 
suggested by the Commission, of the pos- 
sibility of standby credits from the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

CONCLUSION 


What I have outlined to you is a mini- 
mum program which should be judged 
as a whole. Its various parts are inter- 
related; each requires the other. 

Conceived as a whole, this program 
consists of four major parts: 

Aid—which we wish to curtail; 

Investment—which we wish to en- 
courage; 

Convertibility—which we wish to fa- 
cilitate; and 

Trade—which we wish to expand. 

I consider it essential that we achieve 
each of these objectives, which we must 
clearly understand are closely inter- 
locked: As we curtail our aid, we must 
help to close the dollar gap by expand- 
ing our foreign investment and trade. 
This expansion will be facilitated by a 
return to convertibility of foreign cur- 
rencies. The return by our friends 
abroad to convertibility will be encour- 
aged if our trade policy leads them to 
expect expansion of our foreign trade 
and investment. 

Unless we are prepared to adopt the 
policies I have recommended to expand 
export and import trade and increase 
the flow of our capital into foreign in- 
vestment, our friends abroad may be 
discouraged in their effort to reestablish 
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a free market for their currencies. If 
we fail in our trade policy, we may fail 
in all. Our domestic employment, our 
standard of living, our security, and the 
solidarity of the free world—all are 
involved. 

For our own economic growth we must 
have continuously expanding world 
markets; for our security we require 
that our allies become economically 
strong. Expanding trade is the only 
adequate solution for these two pressing 
problems confronting our country. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuire House, March 30, 1954. 


EXCISE TAX REDUCTION ACT 
OF 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1446) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8224) to reduce excise taxes, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 4, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 37, 38, and 39. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20, 25, 
30, 31, 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, and 54 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) Exemption of Admissions of Fifty 
Cents or Less: Section 1700 (a) (1) (relating 
to rate of tax on single or season tickets and 
subscriptions) is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out the second sentence thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: ‘No 
tax shall be imposed under this paragraph 
on the amount paid for admission— 

„A) if the amount paid for admission is 
50 cents or less, or 

„B) in the case of a season ticket or sub- 
scription, if the amount which would be 
charged to the holder or subscriber for a sin- 
gle admission is 50 cents or less.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 3 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments strike out lines 16 through 22, inclu- 
sive, and insert “subsection (a) applies”. 

“(4) The last sentence of section 1700 (e) 
(1) (relating to tax on cabarets, roof gardens, 
etc.) is hereby amended by striking out 
‘subsection (a) (1)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘paragraph (1) or (3) of subsection 
(a) . 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with amendments as follows: 

On page 5, line 16, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Civic” and insert 
“Certain Amateur.” 

On page 6 oi the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments strike out lines 1 through 5 inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(f) Certain Amateur Theater Perform- 
ances: Any admission to an amateur per- 
formance presented and performed by a civic 
or community theater group or organiza- 
tion—if no part of the net earnings thereof 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“The amendments made by section 201 
(other than subsection (b) thereof) shall ap- 
ply only with respect to amounts paid for 
admissions on or after April 1, 1954. In 
addition, such amendments shall apply— 

“(1) in the case of any season ticket or 
subscription, only if all the admissions un- 
der such ticket or subscription can occur 
only on or after April 1, 1954; and 

“(2) in the case of the permanent use of a 

box or seat or a lease for the use of such 
box or seat, only if all the performances or 
exhibitions at which the box or seat is used 
or reserved by or for the lessee or holder can 
occur only on or after April 1, 1954. 
The amendment made by subsection (b) 
shall apply only with respect to amounts paid 
on or after April 1, 1954, for admissions on 
or after such date.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 7, line 21, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, after “machining operations”, 
insert “(including forging, drawing, rolling, 
shearing, punching, and stamping)”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19 and agree 
to the same with amendments, as follows: 

Beginning on page 8, line 25, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “is held on 
such date“ and insert “on such date is held”. 

On page 9, line 4, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “one-half” and in- 
sert “the difference between“. 

On page 9, line 5, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “article,” and insert 
“article and the tax made applicable to such 
article on and after April 1, 1954,”. 

On page 10, line 6, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, after “section” insert “to the 
same extent as if such credits or refunds con- 
stituted credits or refunds of such taxes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44 and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 506. Special Credit or Refund of Trans- 
portation and admissions taxes. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in any case in which tax has been col- 
lected prior to April 1, 1954, at the rate in 
effect (without regard to the amendments 
made by this Act) prior to April 1, 1954, for 
or in connection with the transportation of 
persons which begins on or after April 1, 
1954, or for admissions (referred to in sec- 
tion 201, other than subsections (b), (c), and 
(g) thereof, of this Act) on or after April 1, 
1954, the person who collected the tax shall 
pay the same over to the United States; but 
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credit or refund (without interest) of the tax 
collected in excess of that applicable (by 
reason of the amendments made by this Act) 
on or after April 1, 1954, shall be allowed to 
the person who collected the tax as if such 
credit or refund were a credit or refund un- 
der the applicable provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code, but only to the extent that, 
prior to the time such transportation has 
begun or prior to the event to which the right 
to admission relates, he has repaid the 
amount of such excess to the person from 
whom he collected the tax, or has obtained 
the consent of such person to the allowance 
of the credit or refund. For the purpose of 
this Act, transportation shall not be consid- 
ered to have begun on or after April 1, 1954, 
if any part of the transportation paid for (or 
for which payment has been obligated) com- 
menced before April 1, 1954.” 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45 and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
On page 13, line 10, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “506” and insert 
“507”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

DANIEL A. REED, 
THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
JERE COOPER, 
W. D. Mnis, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
E. D. MILLIKIN, 
Hun BUTLER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
Ep C. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 2: These are cler- 
ical amendments. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 3: Under existing law, 
the admissions tax in the case of roof gar- 
dens, cabarets, and similar places is 20 per- 
cent. The bill as passed the House would 
have reduced the rate of tax to 10 percent. 
The Senate amendment continues the 20 


percent rate. The House recedes. 
Amendment No. 4: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 


Amendment No. 5: This amendment pro- 
vides that the tax on admissions shall be 
1 cent for each 10 cents or major fraction 
thereof. Under the House bill the tax 
would be 1 cent for each 10 cents or frac- 
tion thereof. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 6: This amendment (for 
which there is no corresponding provision in 
the House bill) provides that the tax on 
admissions under section 1700 (a) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code will not apply 
in the case of any admission of 60 cents or 
less. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment under which such tax will not apply 
in the case of any admission of 50 cents or 
less. 

Amendment No. 7: This amendment (for 
which there is no corresponding provision 
in the House bill) retains the existing rate 
of one cent for each 5 cents or major fraction 
thereof in the case of admissions, if the prin- 
cipal amusement or recreation offered with 
respect thereto is horse or dog racing at a 
race track. This amendment also contains 
technical provisions with respect to the tax 
on permanent use or lease of box seats, sales 
outside the box office, and cabarets, which 
are necessary because of the higher rate of 
tax on admissions to such racing events. 
The House recedes with a technical amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment No. 8: Under this amendment 
(for which there is no corresponding pro- 
vision in the House bill) admissions to an 
athletic game between teams composed of 
students from elementary or secondary 
schools would be exempt from tax, if the en- 
tire gross proceeds fron such game inure to 
the benefit of a hospital for crippled chil- 
dren. Under existing law the game must be 
between two elementary or secondary 
schools. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: Under this amendment 
(for which there is no coresponding pro- 
vision in the House bill) admissions to 
athletic games and exhibitions and to wres- 
tling and boxing matches between educa- 
tional institutions will be exempt if held dur- 
ing the regular athletic season for such event 
and if the proceeds therefrom inure exclu- 
sively to the benefit of such institutions. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 10: Under existing law 
admissions to historic sites, houses, and 
shrines, and museums conducted in connec- 
tion therewith, maintained and operated by 
certain societies and organizations are ex- 
empt from tax. Under the Senate amend- 
ment (for which there is no corresponding 
provision in the House bill) the existing 
exemption is continued. In addition, this 
amendment exempts from tax admissions to 
certain museums of history, art, and science 
and to planetariums operated by States or 
their political subdivisions, by the United 
States, or by nonprofit societies and organ- 
izations. The amendment also extends the 
existing exemption for historic sites, houses, 
and shrines to those operated by States or 
their political subdivisions or by the United 
States. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 11: Under this amend- 
ment (for which there is no corresponding 
provision in the House bill) there is ex- 
empted from tax admissions to perform- 
ances presented by a civic theater or com- 
munity theater group or organization, if no 
part of the net earnings thereof inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. The House recedes with amend- 
ments making it clear that the exemption is 
to apply only in the case of amateur per- 
formances which are presented and per- 
formed by a civic or community theater 
group or organization. 

Amendments Nos, 12 and 13: The House 
bill reduced the tax on dues and member- 
ships, and the tax on initiation fees, from 
the existing rate of 20 percent to 10 percent. 
The Senate amendments continue the 20 
percent rate for both taxes. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 14: This is a technical 
amendment relating to the effective date for 
the changes in the taxes on admissions and 
dues, The House recedes with technical and 
conforming changes. 

Amendment No. 15: The House bill re- 
duced the tax on firearms, shells, and car- 
tridges from 11 percent to 10 percent. Un- 
der the Senate amendment the existing 11 
percent rate is retained. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 16: This is a clerical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 17: Under this amend- 
ment (for which there is no corresponding 
provision in the House bill) it is provided 
that the existing rate of tax of 2 cents per 
1,000 matches shall not exceed 10 percent of 
the price for which the matches are sold 
by the producer, manufacturer, or importer, 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 18: Under this amend- 
ment (for which there is no corresponding 
provision in the House bill) it is provided 
that the existing rate of tax on lubricating 
oils of 6 cents a gallon shall not, in the case 
of oils used primarily in cutting and ma- 
chining operations on metals and known 
commercially as cutting oils, exceed 10 per- 
cent of the price for which such cutting oils 
are sold by the manufacturer or producer. 
The House recedes with an amendment mak- 
ing it clear that the term “cutting and ma- 
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ehining operations”, as used in the Senate 
amendment, includes forging, drawing, roll- 
ing, shearing, punching, and stamping. 

Amendment No. 19: Under this amend- 
ment (for which there is no corresponding 
provision in the House bill) the manufac- 
turers’ excise taxes on refrigerators, quick- 
freeze units, and electric, gas, and oil appli- 
ances are reduced from 10 percent to 5 per- 
cent. The Senate amendment also includes 
a provision for floor stocks refunds on such 
articles. The House recedes with technical 
amendments to the floor stocks refund pro- 
visions. 

Amendment No. 20: This is a clerical 
amendment. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 21: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 22: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 23: The House bill reduced 
from 20 to 10 percent the tax on the use of 
safe deposit boxes. Under the Senate amend- 
ment, the existing 20 percent rate is re- 
tained. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 24: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 25: This is a technical 
amendment to correct an error in the House 
bill. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 26: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 27: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 28: This is a clerical 
rmendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 29: This is a technical 
amendment relating to the effective date for 
the termination of the war tax rate insofar 
as it relates to roof gardens, cabarets, and 
similar places. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31: These amend- 
ments provide that, in the case of floor stocks 
refunds on electric light bulbs and tubes, 
claim for credit or refund must be filed be- 
fore August 1, 1954, and based on a request 
for reimbursement by the person holding the 
light bulbs or tubes which is submitted to 
the manufacturer or producer before July 1, 
1954. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 32: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 33: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 34: This is a clerical 
amendment. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 35: This a technical 
amendment relating to the effective date of 
certain provisions of the bill. The amend- 
ment provides that in determining whether 
such provisions apply, an article shall not 
be considered sold before April 1, 1954, unless 
possession or right to possession passes to the 
purchaser before such date. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 36: This is a technical 
amendment made necessary by amendment 
No. 35. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 37: This was a technical 
amendment made necessary by amendment 
No. 23. The Senate recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 38 and 39: These were 
clerical amendments. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 40, 41, 42, and 43: These 
amendments make technical and clerical 
changes made necessary by other amend- 
ments. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 44: This amendment adds 
to the bill a new section relating to the 
crediting or refunding of overpayments of 
tax on admissions and on transportation 
where an excessive amount of tax is col- 
lected before April 1, 1954, for transportation 
of persons beginning on or after April 1, 1954, 
or for admissions on or after such date. 
The House recedes with technical and con- 
forming changes. 

Amendment No. 45: Under existing law, 
the tax on benzol, benzene, naphtha, and 
certain other liquids is paid by the producer, 
and then if the liquid is sold for use or used 
in farm tractors or other than in motor 
vehicles, motorboats, or airplanes, a refund 
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or credit is allowable. Under the Senate 
amendment, the tax will be collected at the 
retail level if the fuels are sold for use or 
used in motor vehicles, motorboats, or air- 
planes; and no tax will be collected if they 
are sold or used for other purposes. Under 
the Senate amendment, the rates of tax are 
the same as under the bill as it passed the 
House. The House recedes with a clerical 
amendment which changes the section num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 46: This amendment 
strikes out matter which becomes surplusage 
by reason of amendment No. 45. The House 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
and 54: These are clerical amendments made 
necessary by amendments Nos. 45 and 46. 
The House recedes. 


W. D. Muis, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, H. R. 8224, the excise tax reduction 
bill, was in my opinion an excellent bill 
as it passed the House. 

As requested by the President, the 
House bill extends for 1 year the present 
tax rates on liquor, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
gasoline, automobiles, trucks, buses, 
parts, and accessories, and diesel fuel. 
These extensions will maintain $1,070,- 
000,000 revenues from these sources. 

The House bill also reduced to 10 per- 
cent all excise tax rates above that fig- 
ure. That reduction would have in- 
volved a revenue loss of $912 million. 
Not only was that reduction designed to 
increase consumer purchasing power 
and stimulate business and employment 
generally, but the reduction also intro- 
duced for the first time the principle of 
equal treatment in the excise-tax field. 

The Senate bill adopted the House 
bill in large part. However, in some in- 
stances the Senate bill retained existing 
excise rates which are above 10 percent 
and in other cases lowered existing rates 
below that figure. As a result, the Sen- 
ate bill departed from the principle of 
uniform treatment which the House had 
adopted. The Senate bill involved a rev- 
enue loss of $1,019,000,000. This was 
$107 million greater than the House bill. 
As agreed to by the conferees, the bill 
involves a revenue loss of $999 million, 
a saving over the Senate bill of $20 
million, 

The following are the major agree- 
ments reached by the conferees: 

First. The present 20 percent tax on 
cabarets is retained instead of reducing 
1 Bs 10 percent as provided in the House 

Second. The tax on admissions is to 
be imposed at the rate of 1 cent for each 
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10 cents or major fraction thereof in- 
stead of 1 cent for each 10 cents or frac- 
tions thereof. 

Third. The present 20 percent tax for 
admissions to horse and dog racetracks 
is retained. 

Fourth. An exemption from the ad- 
missions tax is provided for games be- 
tween teams composed of students from 
elementary or secondary schools where 
the profits inure to the benefit of hos- 
pitals for crippled children. Present 
law already allows an exemption in such 
cases where games are between two sec- 
ondary or elementary schools. 

Fifth. Athletic events between educa- 
tional institutions during the regular 
athletic season will be entirely exempt 
from the admissions tax. 

Sixth. Admission tickets costing 50 
cents or less will be exempt from tax. 
The Senate bill provided an exemption 
for tickets costing up to 60 cents. The 
conference agreement saves the Treas- 
ury $25 million over the Senate version. 

Seventh. Admissions to nonprofit mu- 
seums and planetariums will be exempt. 

Eighth. Admissions to civic theater 
performances will be exempt but, at the 
insistence of the House conferees, the 
exemption is specifically limited to 
amateur performances. 

Ninth. The present 20-percent tax on 
club dues and initiation fees is retained 
instead of reducing this tax to 10 per- 
cent. 

Tenth. The present 11-percent tax on 
firearms, shells, and cartridges is re- 
tained instead of reducing this tax to 
10 percent. This amendment is desira- 
ble because the receipts from this tax 
are earmarked for conservation pur- 
poses. 

Eleventh. The House conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendment pro- 
viding that the tax on regular matches 
is not to exceed 10 percent of the manu- 
facturer’s price. This Senate amend- 
ment is in line with the theory of the 
House bill that excises should be limited 
wherever possible to 10 percent. 

Twelfth. The tax on safe deposit 
boxes is reduced from 20 to 10 percent 
instead of retaining the tax at 20 per- 
cent as provided in the Senate bill. 

Thirteenth. In the case of cutting oils 
the tax is not to exceed 10 percent of 
the manufacturer’s price. The defini- 
tion of cutting oil is clarified to indicate 
specifically that machining operations 
includes forging, drawing, rolling, shear- 
ing, punching and stamping. 

Fourteenth. The tax on refrigerators, 
quick-freeze units, and electric, gas, and 
oil appliances is reduced from 10 to 5 
percent. Provision is also made for floor 
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taxes. 

Fifteenth. Manufacturers of light 


bulbs are to be given 4 instead of 3 
months to file their claims for floor stock 
refunds but the retailers, wholesalers, 
and others still are to complete their re- 
quests to the manufacturers for refunds 
within 3 months. 

Sixteenth. Articles subject to retail 
and manufacturers excises which are re- 
duced by the bill are to be considered 
sold before April 1, 1954, only if posses- 
sion or right to possession passes before 
that date. This provides for layaway 
plans. 

Seventeenth. In the case of the taxes 
on general admissions and on transpor- 
tation of persons, the reduced rates are 
to apply to tickets purchased before 
April 1 if for use after that date. 

Eighteenth. The bill provides for a 
retail instead of a manufacturer’s tax 
in the case of tractor fuel, solvents, and 
other gasoline substitutes. The effect of 
this change is to make refunds unneces- 
sary where these fuels are used for non- 
highway purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not pretend to be 
completely satisfied by the conference 
report. I opposed in conference many of 
the Senate amendments which the House 
conferees finally agreed to accept. Of 
course, I favor tax reduction. No one 
can question my record on that score. 
However, I believe that the House bill 
with its principle of equality of treat- 
ment represented the sound formula for 
excise reduction. The conference bill 
on the other hand retains several of the 
present discriminatory 20-percent rates. 
At the same time, it reduces the taxes on 
a number of other items below 10 
percent. 

Unfortunately, we have had very little 
time to work on this bill. As the Mem- 
bers of the House know, this bill must 
become law by April 1. If the bill is 
not signed by midnight tomorrow night, 
over a billion dollars in revenue from 
liquor and other taxes will be lost. This 
imminent expiration date made impos- 
sible the careful consideration which 
should mark tax conferences. Deadlines 
and termination dates do not make for 
good tax legislation. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the conference report ap- 
pears to be the best compromise possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point in the Recorp a 
table showing the revenue effects of this 
bill. 

THE SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


H. R. 8224, Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954—Effect of action taken by House, Senate, and conference 


House action Senate action Conference action 
Rates ma present aes eg Ree 
w n collec- n collec- collec- 
Rates tion (full Rates tion (full Rates tion (full 
year effect) ji year effect) 
Millions of Millions of 
x dollars 
20 | 10 percent 
100 |... do 
40 |.. do.. 


Toilet preparations 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
Sporting goods 2 do... 
0 — do 
20 percent 20 — do 
Pistols and revol vers. II percent. Negative l. do 
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H. R. 8224, Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954—Effect of action taken by House, Senate, and conference—Continued 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes:—Continued 
Firearms, shells, and eartridg: 
Cameras, lenses, and film. 
Electric, gas, and oil appliances, 

Refrigerators, freezers (excluding air-condition- 


ers). 
a a . — 


Lubricating oil: Cutting oil 
llaneous excise taxes: 
Long-distance telephone, telegraph, eto 0) 
Local telephone 
Transportation of persons 
Leases of safe deposit boxes. 
Admissions: 
General 


Cabarets 
Club dues. 


Total reduction... ...-nconcenncenascowseapennalarace 


10 percent if price 
exceeds 60 cents.* 


Reduction 
in collec- 
tion (full 
year effect) 


Millions of 
dollars 


— 
oa 


SSE vo g 


2217 | 10 percent if price 


1 Telephone or radio-telephone messages, toll charges over 24 cents, 25 percent; domestic telegraph, cable, and radio dispatches, 15 percent; international telegraph, cable 
and radio dispatches, 10 percent; leased wire service, teletypewriter, or talking circuit special service, 25 percent. 
The rate on all admissions to horse and dog races remains at 20 percent with no exemption, Admissions to school athletics (excluding postseason games) and to museums 


and civic theaters are exempt from tax. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
that the conference report be adopted. 
The major amendments made by the 
Senate which were agreed to by the 
House conferees relate to an exemption 
from the admissions tax and a reduction 
in the tax on appliances. There are also 
several minor amendments, which I shall 
enumerate. 

As the bill passed the House, it pro- 
vided for reductions in excise taxes of 
$912 million. As it passed the Senate, 
the reductions would have been $1.019 
billion. As agreed to in conference, the 
reductions would be $999 million, or $87 
million more than as the bill passed the 
House. 

No changes were made by the Senate 
in the provisions extending for 1 year 
certain excise-tax rates which were in- 
creased by the Revenue Act of 1951. 
This extension would produce $1.077 bil- 
lion in revenue. 

ADMISSIONS TAX 


The bill as reported by the conferees 
would provide for an exemption from the 
tax on admissions of those admissions 
where the charge is 50 cents or less. 
This includes, of course, admissions to 
motion-picture theaters, as well as to 
all other places. Where the admission 
charge is above 50 cents, the 10-percent 
rate provided for in the bill would be 
fully applicable. The revenue loss over 
the House bill would be $40 million. I 
strongly support this provision. 

An exception would be provided for ad- 
-missions to horse and dog races, and the 
rate would remain at the present 20 
percent rather than being reduced to 10 
percent, as is true in the case of other 
admissions. The revenue gain from this 
provision over the House bill would be $6 
million. 

A technical amendment made by the 
Senate would provide that the admis- 
sions tax shall be 1 cent for each 10 cents 
or major fraction thereof, instead of 
fraction thereof as provided for in the 
House bill, 


The House conferees agreed to the 
following exemptions from admissions 
tax, as provided for in the Senate bill: 

First. Admissions to athletic games 
between teams of students from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools where 
the proceeds from the games inure to the 
benefit of hospitals for crippled children. 
This merely broadens the exemption con- 
tained in present law, which limits the 
games exempted to those played be- 
tween two elementary or secondary 
schools, by permitting students from 
different schools to be selected to play 
on the teams. 

Second. Admissions to school or col- 
lege athletic events where the events 
take place during the regular athletic 
season for such events, and the proceeds 
inure to the institutions involved. Rev- 
enue loss over House bill, $6 million. 

Third. Admissions to museums and 
planetariums operated by a nonprofit or- 
ganization or a governmental unit; and 

Fourth. Admissions to nonprofit civic 
or community theater performances, 
where the performers are amateurs. 

The House bill reduced the cabaret, 
roofgarden, and so on, tax from 20 to 
10 percent. The Senate bill provided no 
reduction in the tax, and the House con- 
ferees agreed to the Senate provision. 
This increases revenue $23 million over 
the House bill. 

The House bill would have reduced 
the tax on dues and membership fees 
from 20 to 10 percent. The Senate re- 
stored this tax to its present rate, and 
the House conferees agreed to this. The 
revenue gain over the House bill is $19 
million. 

APPLIANCES 

The Senate bill provided for a reduc- 
tion from 10 percent to 5 percent of the 
tax on electric, gas, and oil appliances, 
refrigerators, and quick-freeze units of 
the household type. The appliances in- 
clude such things as stoves, clothes 
driers, dishwashers, fans, and so on. A 
refund of taxes would be provided for 
these items which are held by whole- 
salers, jobbers, distributors, and retailers 


for sale on April 1, 1954. The loss from 
this reduction would be $85 million, 


MATCHES 


The tax on so-called ordinary matches 
is now 2 cents per 1,000 matches. The 
House conferees agreed to the Senate 
amendment which provides that this tax 
shall not exceed 10 percent of the price 
for which ordinary matches are sold by 
manufacturers. The revenue loss is $4 
million. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


The House bill would have reduced 
the present 20 percent tax on safe de- 
posit boxes to 10 percent. The Senate 
bill restored this tax to 20 percent. The 
Senate conferees agreed to the reduction 
provided for in the House bill. The 
revenue involved is a loss of $5 million. 


CUTTING OILS 


A 6 cents per gallon tax is imposed on 
manufacturers and producers of cutting 
oils. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendment providing that this tax shall 
not exceed 10 percent of the price for 
which such oils are sold. These oils are 
used in cutting, rolling, and machining 
operations on metals. The revenue loss 
is $1 million. 

TRACTOR FUELS AND SOLVENTS 


At the present time, a 2 cents per gal- 
lon tax is imposed on producers of benzol, 
benzene, naphtha, and other liquid fuels, 
and the tax must be collected and re- 
funded where such fuels are used in farm 
tractors or other than in motor-propelled 
vehicles, and so on. The House agreed 
to the Senate provision which imposes 
this tax at the retail level, and exempts 
such liquids from tax when used in farm 
tractors or other than in motor vehicles, 
and so on. 

FIREARMS, SHELLS, AND CARTRIDGES 


The House bill reduced the tax on fire- 
arms, shells and cartridges from 11 to 
10 percent. The Senate restored the 11 
percent tax, and the House conferees 
agreed to the Senate provision. The tax 
collections from this source are used for 
wildlife conservation, and all interested 
parties urged that there be no reduction 
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in the tax. The increased collections 
from the 11 percent tax compared to 10 
percent amount to $1 million. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


The House bill provided that manu- 
facturers of light bulbs would be permit- 
ted 3 months after April 1 in which to 
file claims for refunds of taxes on floor 
stocks due to the reduction of the tax 
on electric light bulbs from 20 to 10 per- 
cent. The House conferees agreed to 
the Senate amendment, providing 4 
months within which to file claims for 
refunds. 

The House conferees agreed to the 
Senate amendment providing for a re- 
fund of the tax on transportation of 
persons and admissions where the tick- 
ets are sold before April 1 but the 
transportation does not begin until on 
or after April 1, or the ticket is for ad- 
mission on or after April 1. 

The House conferees agreed to a Sen- 
ate amendment providing that an article 
shall not be considered as sold before 
April 1 unless possession or right to pos- 
session passes to the purchaser. This 
refers in particular to so-called lay- 
aways. 

The conferees also agreed to other 
minor technical amendments, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The net result of 
the action taken by both branches as 
represented in the conference report is 
the loss of $999 million in the Eisen- 
hower budget; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has the gentle- 
man been advised as to whether the 
President favors this bill or looks upon 
it with favor? Or does he know of any 
information that has been given to the 
House as to the position of the President 
on this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not, of course, 


speak for the President. 
Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
that. 


Mr. COOPER. I have not received any 
information. I refer the question to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED], 
who might be able to answer it. 

Mr. REED of New York. I have not 
had any communication from the Presi- 
dent with reference to this bill. But I 
can assure you that he is always for 
sound legislation, and this is sound. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is rather in- 
teresting and rather amusing. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield for a 
very brief question? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FORAND. Mention has been 
made of the fact that provision has been 
made for the refund of taxes on floor 
stocks of household appliances and light 
bulbs. Has similar provisions been made 
for other items on which the excise tax 
is being reduced? 

Mr. REED of New York. No, it has 
not. 

Mr. FORAND. I have received several 
communications from department stores 
that are very much exercised over this, 
and I would like to have some kind of 
reply to give them, 
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Is it the plan of the chairman of the 
committee to consider these inequities 
or are we going to let them go by the 
board? 

Mr. REED of New York. We are go- 
ing to correct as many inconsistencies 
as may develop. That is what the com- 
mittee is for. 

Mr. FORAND. It is the intention of 
the chairman, then, to have the com- 
mittee look into those situations? 

Mr. REED of New York. So far as 
other legislation will permit. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that for 
the past 3 or 4 weeks we here in Con- 
gress have had for consideration a great 
deal of tax legislation. I know, of course, 
that nobody is going to be confused here 
today with reference to this legislation 
that we are now considering, because 
this legislation applies only to the re- 
duction of what we call the excise taxes. 
Excise taxes are those taxes that are 
closest to the people for these taxes ap- 
ply to all classes of people and the rich 
and the poor alike pay the same excise 
tax. 

When this subject and this bill were 
before the House, we debated it at great 
length, and we had what I thought was 
a very good time doing it inasmuch as 
there was a great deal of interest. The 
Democrats tried to defeat it, and failing 
in this they made a motion to send the 
bill back to the committee for further 
consideration, but they failed to do so. 
The Republicans had agreed to give the 
people relief from these terrific taxes 
and they did so by passing this bill. 

The House at that time spoke very 
emphatically and we reduced the taxes 
by $912 million. By this action we gave 
back to the people $912 million. We gave 
the ladies relief from paying big prices 
for toilet preparations and many com- 
modities that they must have. We gave 
to the jewelers about $100 million—I 
mean the small jewelers, not the big 
department stores. We gave to the tele- 
phone and telegraph users a consider- 
able amount—I think about $200 million. 
We gave a million here and a million 
there until we accomplished what I 
think was a remarkable feat of giving 
back to the people $912 million. 

That bill, of course, went to the Sen- 
ate and in due course the Senate took it 
up; in fact they took it up immediately, 
they did not lose any time. It is nat- 
ural, of course, for that body to make 
some changes. They would not feel 
right if they did not make some changes, 
and we would not feel right if that great 
body would miss a chance to put its 
stamp on the legislation in some way. 
And we are always glad that that great 
body gives our work their attention, In 
due course they made their report and 
they found they could reduce the taxes 
of the people by an additional $136 mil- 
lion or more. I wondered how they were 
going to do that, but they, in their own 
way, did it. 

As you all well know, that when the 
two Houses of Congress have passed on 
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a piece of legislation and have failed 
to agree that then the legislation is sent 
to a conference committee made up of 
5 Congressmen from the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and 5 Senators. 

So we, the 5 Members of the House 
and the 5 Members of the Senate, had 
a conference, which was just a short one. 
We concluded it in two short sessions 
yesterday and we agreed on the matters 
in disagreement quickly and amicably. 
The Senate had increased the amount 
of taxes to be reduced by $136 million. 
I do not have time to give you the fig- 
ures which make this $136 million. In 
the conference we, the Members of the 
House, succeeded in reducing the changes 
made by the Senate by $49 millions. 
This made the savings of the Senate 
amount to $87 million. Adding this $87 
million to the amount we had already 
voted, to wit, $912 million, that means 
it comes to a total of $999 million. 

Why do I go into detail about this? 
I am proud of it; I think you have a 
right to be proud of it, too; we all have 
a right to be proud of it. The people 
wanted a reduction in their excise taxes. 
Some wanted this, some wanted the 
other, and we are giving them today by 
this conference report the sum of $999 
million. That is quite an accomplish- 
ment, and I am proud of any iittle part I 
may have had in it, because I can tell 
my people that anyhow we have done 
this much in fulfilling our promise to 
reduce taxes. 

Let us see what the changes were that 
the Senate wanted. The Senate wanted 
to do one or two things very badly. They 
wanted to tax cabarets a little more 
than we had taxed them. That did not 
worry me very much. I thought we could 
get along with that and do pretty well. 
I live in a rural section of the country 
and I do not know whether we have many 
cabarets or not. If we do then I want 
them to have the same treatment as the 
cabarets got in other sections. But any- 
way it did not worry me. If that great 
august body wanted to jump their taxes 
a little bit more than we had it was per- 
fectly satisfactory with me. 

The next thing they wanted to do was 
cut the price of admissions to moving 
picture theaters. You will remember 
that we voted in this House some months 
ago to cut out the admissions or the tax 
on admissions for moving picture thea- 
ters entirely. I had already voted on 
that, I was willing to cut them off en- 
tirely and not have any tax on admis- 
sions at all. Especially as to the small 
theaters. However, that bill we passed 
some time ago did not become a law. 
Our good President vetoed it. Now we 
had to come back and try it again. The 
august body on the other side of the 
Capitol decided that they would reduce 
the taxes on moving picture theaters; 
of course, this was perfectly satisfactory 
with us. The Senate fixed the figure at 
60-cent admissions but we cut them down 
from 60 to 50 where we were at the be- 
ginning. Now this bill gives complete re- 
lief to the hundreds of small moving- 
picture theaters in the country which 
charges 50 cents or less for admission. 

Mr.RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JENKINS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman is 
talking about the tax on admissions. He 
voted for that last year but did he vote 
for it this year? We had a motion to 
recommit here that I understand lost. 
Last year and this year are two differ- 
ent years. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. I voted this 
year against the motion to recommit 
which the Democrats tried to pass and 
if the Congress had passed the motion 
of the Democrats it might never have 
gotten this $912 million tax relief for 
the people. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman that he voted on it last year, but 
how did he vote on it this year? 

Mr. JENKINS. I am familiar with 
that. I voted against your motion to 
recommit. That answers the question? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

A MOST WONDROUS LEGISLATIVE PHENOMENON 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
this excise tax bill conference report is 
indeed a remarkable piece of legislation, 
but the reasoning which apparently 
makes it so comes straight out of Alice 
in Wonderland. Or so it seems. 

It appears that this conference bill is 
a very good bill because it contains so 
many features the Democrats in the 
House were prevented from inserting into 
it—on the grounds they were bad. 

We were voted down resoundingly on 
straight party lines when we tried to re- 
commit the bill to exempt theater admis- 
sions of 50 cents or less. The conference 
bill contains this exemption. 

We were outvoted, outshouted, and put 
in our place in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when we tried to reduce many of 
the excises in exactly the way they were 
reduced in the Senate and in conference. 
We were told we were trying to ruin the 
country. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
kept telling us that, and so did the Re- 
publican majority on the committee. 

But along comes Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks and tells us that the excise 
tax reductions sponsored unsuccessfully 
by the Democrats in the House and final- 
ly inserted under Democratic leadership 
in the other body are not going to ruin 
the country at all—they are going to help 
it—and, incidentally, bail out the Eisen- 
hower administration—by providing the 
stimulus business needs. 

Who is this Weeks? We knew he used 
to be one of the chief money raisers for 
the Republican Party before he became a 
Cabinet member, but has the adminis- 
tration run a party-loyalty check on the 
fellow to make sure he is not a New 
Dealer in a homburg disguise? 

He sounds suspiciously like a Demo- 
crat when he says the excise tax cuts 
voted in the other body are needed to 
stimulate business. He may be playing 
on the same team with Humphrey, but 
it is hard to tell which one is quarter- 
backing this play. 

For the benefit of those members who 
thought Mr. Humphrey spoke for the 


administration on this excise bill, I in- 

clude herewith a week-end news article 

on Mr. Weeks’ contribution to the dis- 

cussion: 

WEEKS PREDICTS UPruRN—BUsINEsSS SHOULD 
START PICKUP IN MONTH, HE FORECASTS 

WATERVILLE, MAINE, March 27.—Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks says business 
should start to pick up in about a month. 

“I think the excise tax cuts just voted 
by the Senate and the House will become law 
early next week,” Mr. Weeks said last night, 
“and these will provide the stimulus busi- 
ness needs.” 

He spoke at the opening dinner of Colby 
College’s Institute for Maine industry. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
gentleman and his party were in control 
of this Congress for 20 years, and you 
have a great record of increasing taxes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I know what the 
gentleman is trying to say. I decline to 
yield further. Of course, in those serious 
times we were engaged in the defense of 
the liberties of our country and we kept 
taxes high. We had the courage to do 
it. The Democratic Party had the cour- 
age to keep taxes up when it was neces- 
sary to defend the country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is 
always necessary when the Democrats 
are in power, apparently. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It is necessary 
when we are faced with a problem affect- 
ing our freedom. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to interrogate the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. Now, we had a 
motion to recommit here awhile ago. 
The gentleman from Ohio said he voted 
last year for these admission provisions, 
and that goes for the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. Now, today the 
same thing is in this bill that the motion 
to recommit was made about. The 
gentleman from New York, of course, 
voted against the motion to recommit, 
but he is going to vote for this confer- 
ence report today, is he? 

Mr. REED of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is the gentleman as 
well pleased with what we have before us 
today as he was with the bill that passed 
the House? 

Mr. REED of New York. No, I am 
not, but I am voting for it, sir. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman 
think or know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would endorse this bill or advise 
the President of the United States to 
sign it? 

Mr. REED of New York. I did not 
inquire. This is the Congress, and the 
Congress function is to legislate. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is correct, at 
certain times. : 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, this is getting to be a 
very pleasant kind of debate. The jock- 
eying for position and the good-humored 
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needling that is taking place on this 


fioor is becoming humorous. 


I voted 


last year to take off all tax on the movies. 
I did not vote for the motion to recom- 
mit this bill, and neither did I vote to 
recommit the big bill, because it had the 
provision for removing, or at least easing 
up, the double taxation on dividends. I 
want to call the attention of the good 
Democrats of this House—and there are 
many good Democrats in this House— 
that their own President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, advocated taking off 
that double taxation on dividends. That 
was a good many years ago; that was 20 
years ago. It took a Republican House 
to do the job that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt said he wanted done and would 
like to have done, but which he and his 
party leaders never got around to doing. 
It took a Republican House to make a 
start in the proper tax direction. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 395, nays 1, not voting 38, as 


follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Allen, Calif, 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Angell 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Bentsen 


[Roll No. 41] 


YEAS—395 


Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chatham 
Chenoweth 
Chudoff 
Church 
Clardy 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Condon 
Cooley 
Coon 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Cretella 


Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 

Fulton 
Gamble 
Garmatz 
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Howell Miller, N. T. Scudder 
Secrest 
Hunter Selden 
Hyde Morano Shafer 
Ikard Sheehan 
Jackson Morrison Shelley 
James Moss Sheppard 
Jarman Moulder Shuford 
Javits Multer Sikes 
Jenkins Murray Simpson, Il. 
Johnson, Calif. Natcher Simpson, 
Johnson, Wis, Neal Small 
Jonas, II Nelson Smith, Kans. 
Jonas, N. O. Nicholson Smith, Miss. 
Jones, Ala. Norblad Smith, Va. 
Jones, Mo Norrell Smith, Wis 
Jones, N. C. Oakman Spence 
Judd O'Brien, II Springer 
Karsten, Mo O’Brien, Mich. Staggers 
Kean O’Brien, N. Y. Stauffer 
Kearney O'Hara, 
O'Hara, Minn, Stringfellow 
Kea O'Konski Sullivan 
Kelley, Pa. O'Neill Sutton 
Kelly, N. Y. Taber 
Keogh Passman Talle 
Kilburn Patman Taylor 
Kilday Patterson 
King, Calif. Pelly Thomas 
King, Perkins Thompson, La, 
K Pfost Thompson, 
Klein Philbin Mich. 
Kluczynski Phillips Thompson, Tex. 
—  Posge Tollefson” 
e 'ollefson 
Laird Poff Trimble 
Landrum Preston Tuck 
Lane Price Utt 
Lanham Priest Van Pelt 
Lantaff Prouty Van Zandt 
Latham Rabaut Vorys 
LeCompte Rains Vursell 
Lesinski Ray Wainwright 
Lipscomb Rayburn Walter 
Long Wampler 
Lovre Reece, Tenn, Warburton 
y Reed, Nl. Watts 
McConnell Reed, N. Y. Westland 
McCormack Rees, Wharton 
McCulloch Rhodes, Ariz. Wheeler 
McDonough Rhodes, Pa. Whitten 
McGregor Richards Wickersham 
McIntire Riehlman Widnall 
lan Riley Wier 
McVey Robeson, Va. Wigglesworth 
Robsion,Ky. W. , Miss. 
Mack, Ill 0 Williams, N. J. 
Madden Rogers, Colo. Williams, N. Y. 
Magnuson 7 Willis 
Mahon Rogers, Mass. Wilson, Calif. 
Mailliard Rogers, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 
Mason Rooney 
Matthews Roosevelt Withrow 
Meader Sadlak Wolcott 
Merrill St. George Wolverton 
Merrow Saylor Yates 
Metcalf Schenck Yorty 
Miller, Kans. Young 
Miller, Md. Scott Younger 
Miller, Nebr. Scrivner Zablocki 
NAYS—1 
Marshall 
NOT VOTING—38 
Alexander Hays, Ohio Polk 
Allen, III. J Powell 
Battle Kee Radwan 
Bentley Kersten, Wis. Regan 
Bolton, Lucas Rivers 
P. Lyle Roberts 
Boykin Mack, Wash. Seely-Brown 
Bramblett Martin, Iowa rt 
ey Miller, Calif. Sieminski 
Chelf Mumma Velde 
Chi Osmers Vinson 
Davis, Tenn, Patten a 
ex. 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Short with Mrs. Kee. 

Mr. Bentley with Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Chiperfield with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Osmers with Mr. Chelf. 

Mr. Seely-Brown with Mr. Miller of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Velde with Mr. Patten. 

Mr. Weichel with Mr. Vinson. 

Mr. Pillion with Mr. Sieminski. 
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Mr. Radwan with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 

Mr. Jensen with Mr. Rivers. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton with Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Mack of Washington with Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Wilson 
of Texas. 

Mr. Mumma with Mr. Battle. 

Mr. Bramblett with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 20 minutes on Wednesday next, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
speaking on the appropriation bill we 
are considering may have permission to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1955 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8583) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive Of- 
fice and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8583, with 
Mr. GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been my privilege and 
good fortune to serve in this Chamber 
for 20 years. The last 14 years have 
brought me in association with a Con- 
gressman from my neighboring State of 
Indiana—Eart Wutson, of Indiana’s 
Ninth District. 


Mr. Witson came to Congress in 1940, 
@ Republican from a normally Demo- 
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cratic district, and he has served con- 
tinuously ever since. He now is among 
the first 40 Republican House Members 
in seniority. He is the 12th ranking 
Republican member on the Committee 
on Appropriations, which numbers 50 
members. In watching his progress in 
Congress and in my frequent talks with 
him, I have been impressed with his 
knowledge of current problems facing 
the Nation and his keen awareness of 
the attitude of his constituents regard- 
ing these problems. The manner and 
the consistency with which he keeps 
contact with his people back home and 
implements their views might well be 
followed by other Members of Congress. 

Recently I read the text of a radio 
broadcast made over station WLW in 
Cincinnati regarding Mr. WI. so. The 
material for this broadcast was assem- 
bled by Joe McCaffrey, of the House Ra- 
dio Gallery, at the request of Station 
WLW. It pays tribute to a deserving 
man. I read it as a portion of my 
remarks: 


PERSONALITIES IN GOVERNMENT 


(Prepared by Joe McCaffrey, House Radio 
Press Gallery, Broadcast by WLW, Cin- 
cinnati) 

Governing is a science. And it’s a science 
that can never be learned in the classrooms 
of a college or university, even though the 
lectures may be given by the best brains 
available. 

Al Smith, a man who worked his way up 
the ladder of practical politics, once advised 
a young member of the New York State 
Legislature, “If you want to know what 
makes this State government tick, you'll 
know how every penny it takes in is spent. 
After you understand appropriations, you'll 
know more about government than any other 
man in the assembly.” 

Con an Earn WILSON, of Bedford, 
Ind., knows how valuable that theory is. As 
a result, Congressman Witson knows as 
much about what makes government op- 
erate as any man on Capitol Hill. 

He has won distinction because he is—un- 
officially—the mayor of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He heads the appropriation sub- 
committee which makes up the budget for 
the Nation’s Capital and its more than 800,- 
000 inhabitants. 

“It’s an education,” Wiso admits, 
glancing at the stack of committee hearings 
on the window sill by his desk. 

“We cover the functions of a State, a coun- 
ty, a city, and a town—all wrapped in one, 
I believe it is the greatest experience in 
learning government any man could ever 
have.” 

He began leafing through a long budget 
report reading off some of the headings, Po- 
lice,” “Library,” “Public welfare, Courts,“ 
and on down the list. 

Because the District of Columbia is Fed- 
eral property, under the rule of the United 
States Congress, its budget is handled by the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate. But the ground work, the real 
digging into costs and value received, begins 
with Congressman WILSON’s committee. 

This year, Mr. Wi1son—a man who likes 
to have all the facts that can be mustered 
on every issue he studies—delegated a vol- 
unteer worker to inspect Washington’s badly 
neglected hospital system. The result was 
disclosures that shocked the city, and WiL- 
SON made sure that testimony on the city’s 
hospital and welfare needs was given a com- 
plete hearing before his committee in open 
session. 

Many Members of Congress shun working 
on committees devoted to Washington. But 
not WILSON, 
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“I took it because I realized it would not 
only be the best training in the world, but 
because I owe it to the people of my dis- 
trict. After all, part of their tax money 
goes into running this Federal city.” 

Ever since the District of Columbia was 
founded in 1791, an argument has raged 
over what to do with it. Should it, for 
example, be allowed to run its own affairs 
with the Congress putting up a set amount 
of money each year as its share for the use 
of tax-free land, water, and other serv- 
ices rendered to the Federal Government? 
Should it, as another alternative, turn it 
back to either Maryland or Virginia, and let it 
be a part of one of the sovereign States? 

And, of course, what about the people of the 
District? For years they have sought the 
vote, yet today they are without franchise. 

Whatever is the ultimate solution, the fact 
remains that Washington must exist as a 
city and the home of several hundred thou- 
sand people during the interim. That’s why 
most residents of the city who have a civil 
interest are heartened by the hard work 
and great interest displayed by Congressman 
WILSON. 

Yet his work in Congress isn’t confined 
to the District of Columbia alone. The 
Ninth District of Indiana, which is made up 
of Bartholomew, Brown, Dearborn, Franklin, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Jennings, Lawrence, Ohio, 
Orange, Ripley, Scott, Switzerland, and Wash- 
ington Counties, receives his personal atten- 
tion too. 

When we visited him during the week we 
found him sitting at a table in his outer 
office reading his morning mail, making notes 
on the margin for his replies which were to 
be dictated later in the day. 

“Mail,” he explains, “is important to a 
Congressman and important to the constit- 
uents—it’s the link between us; the Member 
in Washington and the taxpayer back in the 
district. 

“I make it a point not only to read and 
answer each letter, but I try to keep exact 
tabs on any problems which may have to 


be processed with some executive depart- 


ment or agency.” 

Like other Members of Congress, WILSON’s 
mail is mainly concerned with veterans’ prob- 
lems or the problems of dependents of vet- 
erans. These letters run the gamut of 
human relations, and because they do, a Con- 
gressman is, unwittingly, cast in the role 
of a compassionate counselor. 

Such a role comes naturally to Earn WIL- 
son, for his professional training was that 
of a teacher. He had taught in Hunting- 
burg as head of the high school science 
department, and at Monticello, Knightstown, 
Vallonia, and Brownstown, serving as a prin- 
cipal at Vallonia before his nomination and 
election to Congress. 

“There is,” Wiso says, “remarkable cor- 
relation between school administration and 
politi-s. Both of these fields give service to 
the public, they both deal with the taxpay- 
ers; in the school system they're known as 
the patrons, here in Congress as the constit- 
uents.” 

Witson believes that letter answering and 
handling the personal problems of the people 
who write him isn’t, by far, the most im- 
portant job a Congressman faces. 

“But,” he says, “it’s essential for a Mem- 
ber to take care of his mail if he is to be 
reelected.” 

Witson, himself, is rather unusual in poli- 
tics. He isn’t the type one thinks of as a 
politician. He is quiet, serious, and not 
given to making speeches on the floor of the 
House merely to impress. When he takes 
the floor it’s because he has something to 
say and he says it simply, clearly, and 
forcibly. 

Actually, Wrtson had never been in active 
politics until he ran for Congress in 1940. 
Prior to that he had worked for other Re- 
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publican candidates, but had never sought 
an elective office for himself. 

The amazing thing about his political 
career is that he jumped into politics as a 
Republican in a Democratic district. Even 
during the heavily Republican days of Har- 
ding, Coolidge, and Hoover, his district 
stayed Democratic. In 1932 the district went 
Democratic by a 20,000-vote margin. 

Yet, 20 years later, in 1952 Witson was 
carrying the district by 18,000 votes as a 
Republican. 

In 1922 the Democratic candidate won 10 
of the 15 counties; in 1952 WiLson won all 
the counties except Switzerland, 

Hard work, perhaps, is one of the main 
contributing factors in WrILson’s success. 
Hard work and a deep interest in the people 
and the problems of his district. 

“Most of my district is general farming,” 
Witson explains. “I try to know as much 
about the problems of the farmers and the 
others in the district as I possibly can.” 

When it comes campaign time and other 
Members of Congress are making speeches 
dealing with world problems, WILSON is going 
about his district talking to as many people 
as he can. 

“I go to the stores, the garages, the filling 
stations, and any other place I may be able 
to talk to voters. If they have something 
bothering them I make a note of it, and if 
it is something a congressional office can 
take care of, I will try to get it done.” 

Witson thinks that more and more people 
are becoming interested in politics, but there 
are still many more who should be showing 
an awareness in public service. 

“After all,” he sums up, “politics is becom- 
ing a very important part of the lives of 
everyone. If we want to view it one way, a 
hard practical way, it affects the budget of 
every household. The income-tax rate eats 
up a good share of the weekly paycheck, and 
when something hits a person in the pocket- 
book, they usually feel it. 

“The more active an interest more people 
take in their government, the better govern- 
ment we will have.” 

Witson is understandably proud of his own 
district. He points out that there are no 
pressure groups among his constituency. 

“I think that no other Member of Con- 
gress has a district where the people so 
intensely judge each issue on its merit. My 
people, after studying an issue, write me. 
They seldom send in form letters prepared 
by some organization.” 

Actually, Wiso was born to politics. 
That is, if we hold to the tradition that our 
statesmen must come from log cabins. He 
was born in a log cabin near Huron, Law- 
rence County, Ind., in 1906. 

He lived on a farm during his early school 
years and after high school set out to earn 
enough money to pay his way through col- 
lege. 

He worked for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. as an electrician and as a brake- 
man on the New York Central and the B. & 
O. Railroads. More than 3 years after he 
had graduated from high school and when 
he had $1,600 saved, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, completing his college work 
in 3 years. 

During his time in college he worked as an 
usher at football games, a cloakroom attend- 
ant in the library, tended furnaces during 
the winter and delivered the Indiana Daily 
Student in the early hours of the morning. 

Like every other successful man who has 
had to work his way through school, he now 
looks back on those days with no regret. 
He believes they were actually a part of his 
education. 

Today, he is married and has two children, 
Phillip Earl and Linda Sue. When Con- 
gress adjourns he'll be heading back to the 
ninth district, spending all his time visiting 
his 14 counties and meeting and talking to 
his constituents. 
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“Eart Witson,” an oldtimer in Washing- 
ton said recently, “is about the hardest work- 
ing man in Congress—but he seems to love 
it.” 


And EAR. Wi1son does—he loves every 
minute of it. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Payment to the civil-service retirement and 
disability fund for increases in annuities pro- 
vided by the act of July 16, 1952: For pay- 
ment to the “civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund” for the cost, as heretofore de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, 
of increases in annuities provided by the act 
of July 16, 1952 (66 Stat. 723), for the fiscal 
year 1955, $29,623,000. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order and proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like very much to break in on a matter 
of such importance as the measure pres- 
ently under consideration, to take up the 
subject of what I want to discuss very 
briefly here this afternoon. However, I 
think the time has come to make crystal 
clear the fact that the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is not engaged 
in any partisan byplay in connection 
with its investigations into the extent, 
nature, and objectives of Communist in- 
filtration in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here a copy of 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times-Herald and an alleged column by 
a purported columnist, Drew Pearson. 
Mr. Pearson has for many, many years 
made it a point to personally attack any 
Member of the Congress who had the 
temerity to disagree with Pearson's odd 
assortment of viewpoints on public issues. 
Character assassination is one of the 
minor weapons in his arsenal. To what 
extent the balance of his column this 
morning is in error I have no way of 
knowing, but I do want to quote one 
paragraph from his column and nail the 
lie upon which that paragraph is based. 
He is discussing in his column what he 
claims is a conspiracy on the part of the 
administration and the Republican 
Members of the House from California to 
discredit Democratic candidates for 
Congress in California. One of his 
points is, and I quote: 

Last move by California Republicans to 
embarrass the Democrats is the subpenaing 
of Bert Coffey, a member of the California 
Democratic Central Committee by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. Coffey has 
made no secret of his membership in the 
party prior to 1946, at which time he with- 
drew. However, Congressman DONALD JACK- 
son, of Los Angeles, a member of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, has initiated 
a move to call Coffey for cross-examination 
regarding his past. 

Mr. Coffey, the gentleman in question, 
appeared in Washington a few days ago 
in person. I might add parenthetically 
that I have never met Mr. Coffey, nor 
did his name ring any bell in my mind 
at all, until the matter of his identifica- 
tion as a member of the Communist 
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Party came to the attention of the com- 
mittee. When Mr. Coffey was in Wash- 
ington several days ago, he paid personal 
visits upon several members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation, including the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DOYLE] and 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
SHELLEY], for both of whom I have a 
high regard and a high admiration. I 
was informed by them that he had ac- 
knowledged his membership in the Com- 
munist Party and that he wanted to ap- 
pear before the committee as a matter 
of convenience while he was here in 
Washington. 

At a meeting of the committee which 
was called several days ago, and which 
took up the case of Mr. Coffey, as one 
of the matters under discussion, it was 
decided that he should be called. Know- 
ing that Mr. Pearson and other keyhole 
experts would, of course, do their level 
best to distort facts and misrepresent 
motives of the majority members of 
whatever subcommittee was designated 
to hear Mr. Coffey, I requested of the 
acting chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAR- 
NEY], that I not be appointed a member 
of that subcommittee. 

I should like to read from the minutes 
of that meeting the section which is per- 
tinent to this matter in order that my 
position may be made absolutely clear 
and that any charge of partisan action 
in the instance of the Coffey investiga- 
tion may be nailed down as a falsehood. 
I read from the minutes: 

Mr. Doxtx stated that a Mr. Coffey from 
California was in Washington and that he 
talked to Mr. Coffey who wanted to appear 
before the committee while he was in the 
city. Mr. Jackson requested that he not be 
appointed on the subcommittee to hear Mr. 
Coffey. Mr. KEARNEY designated himself, Mr. 
SCHERER, and Mr. DOYLE as a subcommittee to 
hear Mr. Coffey in open session on Monday, 
March 29, 1954, at 1:30 p. m. Mr. DOYLE 
stated that he wanted the record to show 
that it was his opinion that there should be 
an extensive examination of the witness by 
counsel and by the members of the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to pay 
tribute at this time to the members of 
our committee who sit on the other side 
of the aisle and who have not, to the 
best of my knowledge, since I have been 
@ member of that committee, played 
partisan politics. I say to the gentle- 
man [Mr. Doyte] that the position he 
took in this matter was the position of 
a good American in requiring that one 
who had been identified as a member of 
the Communist conspiracy be called and 
the questions put to him. Mr. SHELLEY’s 
position was exactly the same. It is of 
more than passing moment that when 
Mr. Coffey was called, he had fiown the 
coop and did not appear for the ques- 
tioning which he had asked Mr. DOYLE 
and Mr. SHELLEY to arrange. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I should like to say 
to the Members of the House that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JACK- 
son] with reference to the minutes of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
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mittee, is telling the truth and that the 
witness who was to appear before the 
commitee did fly the coop. 

Mr. JACKSON. In other words, Mr. 
Chairman, this statement by Drew Pear- 
son is absolutely without any foundation 
in fact. But it is the sort of thing that 
Members of Congress are forced to put 
up with day after day after day; per- 
sonal attacks by individuals who may 
not happen to like a particular Member 
in question. I might say that Mr. Pear- 
son has attacked as indiscriminately on 
that side of the House as he has on his. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Has the 
gentleman forgotten that Drew Pearson 
appeared before a committee of the 
House, was sworn and under oath testi- 
fied that he did lie? 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to take up one 
other matter. I am sorry I do not see 
the gentleman in the House who is con- 
cerned, because I should much prefer to 
speak in his presence. That is the mat- 
ter of whether or not the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities played 
any politics in putting a witness on the 
stand in San Francisco who identified 
a Member of this House as having been 
present at what the witness called a 
meeting of members of the Communist 
Party. That action was taken, Mr. 
Chairman, by a unanimous vote of the 
five members of the subcommittee pres- 
ent, including three members of the ma- 
jority and two members of the minority. 
It was felt that the evidence that had 
been produced in interrogation of a wit- 
ness was such that the House Committee 
would have been derelict in its duty if 
it had not pursued the course of action 
that it followed. 

I stress again that that action was 
taken by the vote of five Members, three 
majority and two minority, and I am 
sure the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DoyLE] will bear me out in that 
regard. There has been no partisan- 
ship in our operations. 

The attack today on a dozen fronts— 
the deliberate, planned, premeditated 
attack on the part of some people who 
want to destroy congressional investiga- 
tions has taken for its theme “Divide 
and conquer.” Every effort is being 
directed to driving a wedge between the 
members of a committee, or between the 
members and the staff of a committee. 
The enemies of congressional investiga- 
tion of the Communist conspiracy have 
found that a frontal assault against the 
committees does not do a bit of good. 
The American people, are for the ac- 
tivities of the House committee. That 
fact was demonstrated beyond question 
on this floor several weeks ago when the 
Membership of this great body voted 
362-1 in favor of the committee’s appro- 
priation for this year. 

I say this assault has taken a new line, 
and that the attack today is an attempt 
to create that internal dissension which 
will destroy congressional investigations 
faster than any frontal assault of the 
Communists, fellow travelers, left 
wingers, and intellectual mutton-heads 
who want to see them destroyed, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the work of the Commission, as 
authorized by law, including not to exceed 
$220,000 for expenses of travel; purchase 
(one for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles; and not to exceed 
$500 for newspapers; $4,150,000, of which 
not to exceed $10,000 shall be available for 
special counsel and services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), but at rates not exceeding $50 
per diem for individuals, 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yares: On page 
18, line 25, strike the period after the word 
“individuals” and insert “Provided, That in 
order to assure efficient, economic, and ex- 
peditious regulation, no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the regulation of 
rates or charges of any company subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission, upon 
any basis other than actual legitimate cost, 
less accrued depreciation.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is leg- 
islation upon an appropriation bill, 
which I understand we are trying to keep 
away from. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, it is cer- 
tainly not legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. It is in fact a limitation of 
the type that has been recognized as 
valid many times in the past. I submit 
that it is perfectly proper, that it is a 
limitation on the appropriations for a 
specific purpose and is entirely in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to insist upon the point of 
order made by the gentleman from 
California for the added reason that it 
places an extra duty upon the Federal 
Power Commission and requires them to 
do special, separate, overt acts. Cer- 
tainly there is no kinship there under 
the Holman rule, because it does not 
show on its face or anything akin to it 
that you are reducing any appropriation 
item. If anything, by the addition of 
extra duties you are increasing the ex- 
penditures rather than reducing them. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard in response to the gentleman 
from Texas? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman, 

Mr. YATES. The fact remains, Mr. 
Chairman, that under the National Gas 
Act of 1938 the Commission is author- 
ized and directed to use a valuation 
based on actual legitimate cost. That 
is the type of valuation the Commission 
must use. My amendment gives the 
Commission no additional duties of any 
kind, as is contended by the gentleman 
from Texas; as a matter of fact, it mere- 
ly carries out what the Commission is 
supposed to do. I am seeking only to 
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limit the Commission to the actual, legi- 
timate cost less accrued depreciation. I 
think it is a perfectly proper limitation. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that discussion on 
points of order should be confined to 
whether or not the item is in order. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


Yates] has offered an amendment as 
follows: 

On page 18, line 25, “provided that in 
order to assure efficient, economic, and ex- 
peditious regulation, no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the regulation of 
rates or charges of any company subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Commission— 


And the Chair notes these words par- 
ticularly— 


upon any basis other than actual legitimate 
cost less accrued depreciation. 


Although presented in the form of a 
limitation on an appropriation, since it 
would impose additional duties upon of- 
ficials and limit the exercise of their 
discretion, the amendment contains leg- 
islation, and the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think my amendment 
is proper, but, in view of the ruling of 
the Chair, I should like to explain the 
amendment’s purpose. 

This amendment is simple, but it has 
great significance. It is of vital impor- 
tance to consumers of natural gas all 
over the country who will pay hundreds 
of millions of dollars in additional rates 
if the Federal Power Commission changes 
its method of valuation from actual le- 
gitimate cost. The purpose of my 
amendment is to assure that the method 
of valuation used by the Federal Power 
Commission since its inception shall be 
continued. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
used actual legitimate cost less deprecia- 
tion for valuing the rates of natural-gas 
companies since passage of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938. In spite of the fact 
that on a number of occasions the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
sustained the Commission’s refusal to ac- 
cept any basis for ratemaking other than 
actual legitimate cost, natural-gas com- 
panies continue to hammer away at the 
Commission to change its method to one 
of fair field. The reasons are obvious. 
If the Commission accepts the new 
method of valuation, it will gouge the 
consumers and enrich the companies by 
hundreds of millions of dollars at their 
expense. 

The significance of this assault is made 
clear in a case now pending before the 
Federal Power Commission. The com- 
pany owns 3 trillion 500 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas and has filed a peti- 
tion for a rate increase based upon the 
market value, or, rather, the fair field 
value of its reserves. In the past, the 
Commission has valued the reserves on 
the basis of actual legitimate cost to the 
company. The company contends that 
the value of the gas is 13 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet more than the amount 
allowed by the Commission. If the com- 
pany’s contention is sustained, the con- 
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sumers would have to pay an additional 
$455 million in rates over the life of the 
reserves, which is estimated at 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, this is what would hap- 
pen in the case of only one company— 
an increase in rates of almost half a 
billion dollars. Of course, the same rul- 
ing would be applicable to all natural gas 
companies owning such gas reserves and 
every community in the country which 
uses natural gas would be affected. The 
case pending before the Commission 
would hit particularly hard at the con- 
sumers in the city of Detroit and in cer- 
tain parts of Michigan, Indiana, and 
Illinois. If that rule is established, con- 
sumers living in Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Denver, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Dayton, Akron, and many 
smaller communities would be affected. 
In my own city of Chicago, an increase 
based upon the new rule would amount 
to $3,500,000. This is based upon not a 
13-cent rate, but a rate of approximately 
8 cents. Obviously, if the fair field price 
were to be 13 cents, the rate increase 
would be almost double. 

If the Commission does not adhere to 
a basis of actual cost, its action may re- 
sult in a spiral of increases which will 
send living costs soaring again to the 
highest peak in our Nation’s history. 

It may be argued that this is a highly 
technical matter that should not be con- 
sidered at this time but, Mr. Chairman, 
if it is not considered at this time, it will 
be too late. Acceptance of the theory of 
fair field value of natural-gas reserves 
will keep the Commission constantly em- 
broiled in one proceeding after another 
brought for rate increases. Fair field 
value provides only a temporary stand- 
ard, for such values would change from 
day to day. The acceptance of fair field 
value on one day is only a step toward 
a higher valuation the next day, and it 
must be remembered that most of the 
contracts of the natural-gas companies 
provide for review and escalation in 
price. The very purpose of passing the 
Natural Gas Act was to protect consum- 
ers from exploitation at the hands of 
greedy corporations. It was determined 
by the Congress that natural-gas com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce 
were businesses affected with a public in- 
terest which required regulation for pro- 
tection of the public. The Federal Pow- 
er Commission was given the job of al- 
lowing reasonable profits to the com- 
pany, not exorbitant ones. A reversal 
of the Commission’s purpose at this time 
will lead to destruction of the very pur- 
poses for which the Commission was cre- 
ated. This is not a situation where the 
ordinary processes of competition be- 
tween business enterprises can protect 
the public, for natural-gas companies 
are monopolies in their field. 

During the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s natural-gas investigation of 1944 
it was disclosed what would happen in 
the event fair field price were recognized 
as a standard of valuation. One witness 
who advocated a change from the cost- 
rate base said he could not say whether 
a given price was too low or too high. 
He did say that if he had gas, he would 
want all he could get for it, 
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Another witness was equally frank, 
stating that every increase in the price 
he received would be considered an ade- 
quate price as of that date. He stated, 
however, that he would still be looking 
for a higher price. A fair price, he said, 
would be the highest price currently be- 
ing paid in the field for gas of a like 
quality. 

Another witness said that if he were 
getting 2 cents for his gas, he would like 
to get 4 cents. If he were getting 4 cents, 
he would be looking for 8 cents, or even 
10 cents. 

In our hearings it was disclosed what 
has happened to the price of gas in the 
few years that have transpired since the 
Congress considered the Kerr bill. At 
that time, according to the expert for the 
Federal Power Commission, the cost of 
natural gas varied between 5 and 7 cents. 
Today the prices go up as high as 16 to 20 
cents, so it is obvious there is no such 
thing as a permanent fair field price. 
What was fair field price several years 
ago, namely, 5 to 7 cents, is shown to 
have risen in just 2 or 3 years to 16 to 
20 cents. 

It must be kept in mind that these are 
not ordinary companies. These are com- 
panies in the nature of public utilities 
whose product is such and whose monop- 
olistic position is such that the public 
must be protected. The use of actual 
legitimate cost predicated on recognized 
methods of public utility accounting is 
a sound and practical approach for reg- 
ulation. It is exact and it does not vary 
and it is known immediately what the 
base of earnings of the company should 
be. Any changes in the company’s risk 
can be taken care of in the fair rate of 
return that is allowed on the rate base. 
Think of the almost impossible task of 
the Commissicn if its method of valua- 
tion were changed. 

This is what the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission stated to our 
committee: 


The number of applications for increases 
in rates continues to rise at an alarming 
rate. The Commission has no control over 
the filing of rate increase applications. As 
of June 30, 1953, suspended rate increases 
awaiting final Commission action totaled 
$163 million per year. It is now indicated 
that the trend will continue for the rest 
of the current year and into fiscal year 1955 
with increases filed in ever-increasing num- 
ber and nagnitude. Numerous complaints 
are being made by the natural gas companies 
and their customers concerning the delay in 
processing rate increase cases, Preference in 
the processing of rate increase cases is re- 
quired by the act. In its effort to comply 
with the statute the Commission has di- 
verted to this activity from other functions, 
dozens of employees in the past three years. 
Due to the vast expansion of the natural 
gas industry in recent years, changes in gas 
rates affect larger segments of the popula- 
tion and involve much greater dollar 
amounts as compared with former years. 
The expeditious processing of rate increase 
cases is essential for protection of the con- 
sumer and the financial integrity of the nat- 
ural-gas companies. 


If you will examine the hearings, you 
will see that the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission appeared before our 
subcommittee and pointed out the tre- 
mendous number of applications for rate 
increases the Commission is receiving 
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from natural gas companies. This num- 
ber will be just a drop in the bucket to 
the number of increases which will be 
sought in the event the Federal Power 
Commission changes its method of regu- 
lation to one of fair field value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
only to ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
couple of questions which may serve to 
clarify the situation. 

Is it not a fact that this really involves 
a matter presently before the Federal 
Power Commission, upon which the 
Commission expects to hand down a de- 
cision in the near future? 

Mr. YATES. There is a case pending 
before the Federal Power Commission 
at the present time which seeks to estab- 
lish fair field value as a basis for valuing 
gas reserves rather than actual legiti- 
mate cost. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not a fact that 
historically the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has in the past decided upon the 
ground desired by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES]? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. In the 
past the Commission has used actual 
legitimate cost as the basis of regulation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not a fact that 
the gentleman is concerned about some- 
thing over which he should really not 
be concerned? 

Mr. YATES. On the contrary, I think 
it is something that every Member of this 
Congress should be concerned about, 
because the Congress establishes the 
policy that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is to pursue. Therefore I think my 
amendment was decidedly proper at 
this time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it not a fact that 
the only reference to the increased rates 
and the possibility of increased rates, 
which might impose a burden, appeared 
in the annual report of the Panhandle 
Gas Corporation, indicating that if they 
had that much additional money in fu- 
ture years they would have that much 
additional income? 

Mr. YATES. It is true that the Pan- 
handle Eastern Gas Co.’s annual report 
contained reference to the fact that it 
has applied for an increase before the 
Federal Power Commission, which will 
raise the value of its natural gas reserve 
by approximately 13 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does not the gentle- 
man think we might continue to read 
the bill without the gentleman having 
any further concern about what this 
particular gas company would like to do? 

Mr. YATES. I will say we should con- 
tinue to read the bill, but the gentleman 
from Illinois will continue to be con- 
cerned about it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Operating expenses, National Archives 
and Records Service: For necessary expenses 
in connection with Federal records manage- 
ment and related activities as provided by 
law; and not to exceed $30,750 for expenses 
of travel; $5 million of which $100,000 shall 
remain available until expended for nitrate 
film conversion, 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr: Chairman, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in submitting its requests to 
the Budget Bureau for the next fiscal 
year requested funds to start construc- 
tion of eight new steam-plant units. 
The request was denied by the Budget 
Bureau. The committee, in reporting 
this bill, also has seen fit to exclude each 
and every one of those units; not only to 
exclude them, but even to reduce such 
items as were approved by the Budget 
Bureau. 

I know there are many Members of 
this House who have time and again ex- 
pressed their opposition to the Federal 
Government advancing money for the 
purpose of constructing steam plants in 
the Tennessee Valley area. On the other 
hand, there are many in this House who 
have, for reasons satisfactory to them, 
voted for millions upon millions of 
dollars for the construction of power 
facilities, including steam plants, in 
other sections of the world. Incidental- 
ly these facilities are additions to power 
systems which are actually owned and 
operated by the particular countries in 
which they are located and are not 
owned by private power companies. 

Being interested in having a break- 
down as to what money had been appro- 
priated by this body in the last few years 
to foreign countries for the purpose of 
constructing systems of power genera- 
tion including steam plants, I had re- 
searchers in the Library of Congress 
search out the figures and submit them 
to me. This they did a few days ago. I 
think it would interest this House to 
know, Mr. Chairman, that since 1948 
many countries of the world have bene- 
fited from this giveaway-foreign-aid 
program in that they have been per- 
mitted to use these funds for the con- 
struction of public power facilities, in- 
cluding steam plants. The amount of 
money used to date for such and similar 
purposes is $1,826,900,000. 

With the exception of one member of 
the subcommittee handling this bill on 
the majority side, all of them since hav- 
ing come to the Congress have voted for 
these particular appropriations. They 
have registered no complaint whatsoever 
against foreign nations using our money 
to construct public-power projects in- 
cluding steam plants. But they complain 
long and loud against using our money 
for our own benefit, such as TVA. 

Now let us see where some of the 
money was spent. Actually $932,100,000 
was spent for power facilities. Of that 
amount $111,500,000 was spent for public 
electric, gas, and power facilities in 
Austria; $11,700,000 was spent for public 
electric, gas, and power facilities in Den- 
mark; $563,900,000 was spent for public 
electric, gas, and power facilities in 
France; $200,100,000 was spent for public 
electric, gas, and power facilities in the 
Federal Republic of Germany; $24,400,- 
000 was spent for public clectric, gas, and 
power facilities in Greece; $12,200,000 
was spent for similar purposes in Portu- 
gal; and so on all the way around the 
world; and, incidentally, $7,106,000 in 
Formosa. Some was spent in Burma, in 
the Philippines, in Thailand, and so on. 

In Denmark this Nation has spent 
$5,070,000 on the largest powerplant in- 
stallation in the country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Twenty-two mil- 
lion and thirty thousand dollars of our 
money was spent on public-power proj- 
ects in France, and a considerable por- 
tion of that, according to the statement 
before me, was for steam plants. 

Turning to Iceland, $5,148,000 of our 
money was spent on hydroelectric power 
in Iceland. 

In Italy, $63,863,000 of our money was 
spent for the construction on 11 public 
steam-generating installations capable 
of producing 720,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. 

We could go on and on with this break- 
down but we do not have time. Money, 
money, money for everyone everywhere 
in the world for public power but none 
for ourselves, for TVA. 

Mr. Chairman, someone may ask: So 
what? Well, some of you were on the 
floor last year when we were considering 
this particular item. At that time I 
exhibited to you, newspapers carrying 
statements made by the now President 
on TVA when he was a candidate for the 
Presidency. He made a very effective 
campaign in our section of the country, 
and for the first time in the history of 
the Nation he received 50 percent of the 
vote of the South—almost 50 percent. 
He carried many Southern States and 
actually received the majority of the 
votes of the 5 million people who live in 
the Tennessee Valley. Why? Because 
he spoke their language. He came out 
strong in support of TVA, agriculture, 
and other things of interest to them, but 
especially for TVA. 

I do not recall the exact date, but I 
believe it was on the 15th day of October 
1952 when he appeared in the city of 
Memphis. There he spoke to the largest 
throng of people ever to gather in that 
city for a political speaking. They came 
to hear him from Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Tennessee. They liked his ref- 
erences to TVA. He was strong for it, 
or at least he said he was, The first 
question that was propounded to him 
when he arrived at the Memphis Airport 
was: “General Eisenhower, how do you 
stand on TVA?” 

His exact words were, “They have got 
it going and it looks O. K. to me.” 

Then he moved on uptown and there, 
on the banks of the great Mississippi 
River, he made his speech. Then and 
there he pledged himself and his admin- 
istration unequivocally and without any 
ifs or buts to see to it that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority would be operated at 
maximum efficiency. 

Even so, there was still a little concern 
among many as to whether he meant 
what he said about TVA. So his support- 
ers saw fit to send him a wire and urge 
that he come out stronger for TVA. In 
the wire they said, “We urge that you 
make another statement, not only de- 
claring a friendly attitude toward TVA, 
but a warm appreciation of what it has 
done and will be able to continue to do in 
the future, so that all would realize what 
we realize—that TVA will continue to 
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prosper and, with it, the people it serves, 
under your administration.” They also 
told him if he would do so he could and 
would carry Tennessee and that section 
of the country. 

So he replied by wire immediately, 
denying any thought he would do any- 
thing which would impair the operating 
efficiency of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and assured the public that if 
he were elected TVA would grow and be 
maintained at maximum efficiency. So, 
the people believed and voted for him. 

Now, on yesterday I asked a member 
of the committee on the majority side 
if what they had brought us in this bill 
is the program of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for TVA. He asked me why I 
did not make inquiry of some of the 
other members of the committee, that he 
never called the White House. Since he 
does not call the White House, he gave 
@ very good answer. But surely some 
member of the committee on the major- 
ity side does have an entry at the White 
House and can give us the answer to our 
question. So, sometime during the re- 
mainder of this debate I would be so 
grateful to the chairman of this com- 
mittee or some other member thereof if 
he would take the well of this House and 
tell those of us who live in the Tennessee 
Valley if this bill is the program which 
the administration, through its candi- 
date in October 1952, promised us in the 
campaign speech made in Memphis, 
Tenn. We would like to know. 

Mr. Chairman, the TVA has estimated 
that its power needs by 1957 will defi- 
nitely require the construction of the 
eight new steam-plant units. This com- 
mittee has seen fit to question the accu- 
racy of various estimates made by TVA 
regarding its power needs. While TVA in 
this regard needs no defense, let it be 
said that in 20 years it has never re- 
quested funds to start a single new 
powerplant that did not prove to be 
needed, and usually it was needed before 
it was completed. 

In the same 20 years, the private 
power experts have regularly predicted 
that these same plants would create un- 
needed surplus power. In every instance 
they have been wrong. 

Even if it should turn out in 1957 that 
TVA had done the unprecedented thing 
and overestimated their prospect, this 
would amount to no more than getting 
its capacity a year ahead of demand. 
By the following year the capacity would 
be put to use beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

It is to be regretted that this commit- 
tee has seen fit to not only deny funds 
to begin the construction of these new 
units but has denied a single dollar to 
begin the construction of even only one 
unit. On the other hand, the chairman 
of the subcommittee which reported the 
bill and those who see this matter as he 
does state in the committee report that 
they intend to help the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority and stop the increasing 
amount of criticism that is developing 
because of its expanding power require- 
ments. This is an unusual sort of help, 
indeed. A few more years of such and 
they will have helped us and the TVA 
cease to exist. 

Let me assure you that we in the val- 
ley who are customers of TVA do not 
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want to have TVA construct a single 
kilowatt of capacity that we cannot use 
because our rates would have to reflect 
this added investment, whether useful or 
not. We take no personal pride in hav- 
ing stored up electricity for which we are 
paying the rates and which is of no value 
to us. 

According to Gordon Clapp, TVA 
Chairman, TVA will have to start con- 
struction of 750,000 kilowatts of capacity 
each year to meet normal load growth. 
This does not include atomic-energy de- 
mands. It is to be hoped that this ad- 
ministration, the Congress, and particu- 
larly the subcommittee which reported 
this bill, will soon begin to see this mat- 
ter in enother light and will carry out 
the pledge solemnly made by Candidate 
Eisenhower in October of 1952 when he 
faithfully promised to maintain TVA at 
maximum efficiency. 

Another matter which disturbs us 
about this bill is the proposal of the 
committee that TVA pay interest on its 
power investment. Since the Federal 
Government owns TVA’s power facilities 
and makes a profit on them—an average 
of over 4 percent in the 20 years of TVA’s 
operations—certainly there should be no 
concern on the part of the committee or 
the Congress relative to the soundness 
of the Government’s investment. 

The return on the TVA power invest- 
ment is more than enough to cover the 
cost of money to the Government and 
if the intention here was only to re- 
classify the return, then we would have 
no quarrel with it. But it is quite to 
the contrary. The proposal has as its 
objective to impose a requirement of in- 
terest on top of amortization, all out of 
net income. We are being asked to do 
much more than any private utility 
system. A parallel would be for a State 
or Federal regulatory commission to re- 
quire a private utility to pay its stock and 
bondholders the full value of their secu- 
rities and pay them interest as well but 
still allow them to keep control of the 
company forever and to continue re- 
ceiving dividends. 

TVA is actually owned by the Federal 
Government. All of its earnings belong 
to the Federal Government. The money 
invested in TVA is being repaid ahead 
of schedule. Eventually it will all be 
paid and the Government will own the 
facilities debt-free. The demand of the 
committee that the TVA pay interest on 
the Government’s investment might be 
appropriate if title to the facilities were 
transferred to the people of the valley 
upon retirement of the Government’s 
investment. 

After all, this provision being legisla- 
tion has no place in an appropriation 
bill. Furthermore, the President an- 
nounced in his budget message that he 
was having this very point examined 
and considered and that later his rec- 
ommendations, if any he then has, will 
be submitted to the Congress. ‘This be- 
ing the case, what is all of the hurry 
about? Why this attempt to circumvent 
the legislative committees of the House? 
Why bypass the study and recommenda- 
tions which the Chief Executive is mak- 
ing and will later submit to the Congress? 

Instead of helping the TVA, as this 
committee says it is doing, in the report 
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accompanying the pending bill, it ap- 
pears to me that the proposals of the 
committee are quite the contrary. 

There are many other undesirable and 
disturbing provisions in the bill which 
cannot, in the time allotted me, be dis- 
cussed in minute detail. I particularly 
refer to the reduction in TVA cash re- 
serves. If, in this instance, the will of 
the committee is accepted by the House, 
TVA will be left with inadequate work- 
ing capital. I also refer to that provi- 
sion which would prohibit the TVA from 
fixing resale rates. One of the primary 
objectives of the TVA is to bring elec- 
tric power to the people at the lowest 
possible rate. Those who advocate this 
provision indicate that some munici- 
palities might wish to raise their rates 
so as to obtain revenue for other mu- 
nicipal functions. This would have the 
effect of destroying the TVA yardstick. 
Also, the raising cf rates would deny— 
have the effect of denying—power to 
many people of meager means. To in- 
crease the rates would actually mean 
less power and in turn a poorer standard 
of living for the valley 

There are many who oppose TVA, who 
fight its appropriations and do every- 
thing they can to bar its expansion on 
the theory that TVA is luring industry 
away from them. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. New Englanders 
particularly make this complaint. Of 
the 298 major industrial plants that New 
England has lost since 1940, only 8 have 
moved into TVA territory. All of the 
others have either folded up or moved 
into territory served by private utilities. 
By the law of averages TVA territory 
might well have got the eight even if 
there had been no TVA. 

Whatever may be your opinion on this 
point, let it be said here and now that 
with or without TVA the South has what 
industry wants, and there is no way to 
bar its progress or growth. You might, 
by various and sundry methods, slow 
down the industrial growth of the South, 
but to stop it is an impossibility. 

The South has markets—a tremendous 
demand close by for all types of goods 
and products, and money to pay for 
them. 

The South has labor, an adequate sup- 
Ply of loyal, native-born, intelligent, 
productive labor that believes in a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay and per- 
forms accordingly. 

The South has power and fuel—an 
ample supply of coal, electric power, and 
natural gas. 

The South has climate—a climate 
pleasant to work in and live in and in 
which most manufacturing operations 
can be carried on more economically due 
to lower heating costs. 

The South has adequate banking facil- 
ities—it is no longer necessary to look to 
the North for adequate banking facili- 
ties. Financially, industry of the South 
has come of age. 

The South has natural resources—the 
most abundantly endowed region of the 
United States, minerals and raw mate- 
rials of all kinds, close to plants and 
markets. 

The South has reasonable taxes—a 
reasonable and fair tax structure with 
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taxes as low or lower than any other 
industrial areas. 

The South has transportation facili- 
ties—excellent highways, railways, air- 
ways, and ports, modern in every re- 
spect, for transporting raw materials to 
plants and finished products to markets 
quickly and inexpensively. 

The South has an abundance of man- 
ufacturing sites—suitable and reason- 
ably priced, for any kind of industry. 

The South has an abundant water 
supply—excellent water resources and 
little stream pollution, an important fac- 
tor, particularly in textile manufac- 
turing. 

And last, but not least, the South of- 
fers opportunity—the opportunity to set 
up a plan and engage in a reasonably 
profitable operation in a land of promise. 

All of the effort now concentrated 
against the development and progress of 
the South, all of the effort directed 
against the expansion of TVA, all of the 
effort of every kind and character in- 
tended to estop the progress of the 
Scuth, will be to no avail. We are on 
the march. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words and ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
am a little premature in getting into 
the TVA discussion at this time; how- 
ever, in view of the fact that my good 
friend was a bit impatient to make his 
statement I thought I might follow him 
at this time, because I believe I qualify 
under the circumstances, for when it 
comes to foreign-aid spending year after 
year I have consistently voted against 
the program. I do not know whether 
the gentleman from Mississippi can say 
the same thing or not. 

Yesterday I listened with interest to 
my good friends, Mr. ABERNETHY, of Mis- 
sissippi; Mr. PRIEST, of Tennessee; Mr. 
ANDREWS, of Alabama; Mr. WHITTEN, of 
Mississippi; Mr. Jones and Mr. ELLIOTT, 
of Alabama; and Mr. Murray, Mr. Evins, 
Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. SUT- 
TON, all of Tennessee. 

The only ones missing who would have 
been here pitching are now in the Sen- 
ate—my good and able friends, Senator 
Gore and Senator KEFAUVER; but they 
will take up the battle when the bill 
goes to the Senate. 

Up in my district, we have a company 
called the Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
which serves my district, and they are 
planning on spending $80 million on a 
3-year expansion program. 

Now they are not asking the Govern- 
ment to finance it. They are not ask- 
ing for any tax exemptions. They are 
not asking for anything. They recognize 
there is a need for power in the area so 
they are financing it themselves. 

Last year, and let me quote from a 
newspaper article about this small com- 
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pany which I shall insert with my re- 
marks: 

Taxes continued in 1953 to be a major ex- 
pense item and were expected to exceed $12 
million, an increase of 27 percent over the 
previous year. The 1952 tax bill was $9.4 
million, 


Here is an example of public power 
developing its own program and they are 
not asking the Government for anything, 
but they are paying taxes into the coffers 
of the Government that are being si- 
phoned off for programs that are in di- 
rect competition with them. 

The irony of it is, is that all the power 
companies have to pay taxes to the Gov- 
ernment and the money is used to de- 
velop steam power plants to produce 
cheap power that attracts industry into 
the Tennessee Valley. 

I do not know whether my figures are 
right, but I think power is sold for about 
17 mills per kilowatt-hour in my State, 
while it is sold for about 7 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour in the Tennessee Valley. 

Certainly industry is going into the 
Tennessee Valley, so I can readily see 
why my good friends want to see a con- 
tinuation of the steam power program 
for TVA. 

Let us get down to commonsense. I 
am anxious to see the development of 
every area in this country, but I do not 
believe that any particular section 
should be given preferential treatment 
such as is being given the TVA. 

Certainly we do not want the TVA to 
become the pattern for our American 
system of industrial operation. 

The TVA has grown from an infant to 
a lusty power and it is about time it 
stands on its own feet. 

This country of ours was built by hard 
work, energy, and resourcefulness, where 
anybody with ambition could do any- 
thing he cared to do without competition 
from the Government, and that is the 
system I want to see continued. 

The TVA has been reaching into the 
coffers of the American taxpayers just 
about long enough and it is time it stood 
on its own feet. I have no objection to 
steam power plants in the Tennessee 
Valley, but the people of the Tennessee 
Valley should pay for them. They are 
no more entitled to Government-subsi- 
dized steam power plants than we in the 
distressed coal areas of Pennsylvania are 
entitled to them. Certainly we could use 
some federally subsidized steam power 
plants in Pennsylvania where we have 
the coal so necessary to the operation 
of them. 

We would like to have federally sub- 
sidized steam powerplants, tax exempt 
to produce cheap power to attract in- 
dustries, just as they would like to have 
more of them down in the Tennessee 
Valley. I want to say to the Members 
of the House that I feel that they are 
no more entitled to subsidized steam 
powerplants in the Tennessee Valley 
than we are in Pennsylvania or the 
Ozarks of Missouri or any other part of 
the United States. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would rather see coal being 
mined in Pennsylvania’s distressed coal 
areas than see water flowing over the 
TVA dams. 
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How in the name of commonsense can 
anyone in this House consider giving 
preferential treatment to one section of 
the country in competition with the rest 
of the Nation? Why should they have 
this preferred consideration? Why are 
they entitled to it? If we are going to 
have a balanced budget and reduced gov- 
ernmental expenditures, the Government 
will have to get out of the business of 
competing with private industry. 

I fully realize the ambitions of the 
people of the Tennessee Valley, but cer- 
tainly, Mr. Chairman, it is about time 
they started to carry their own load and 
not ask the rest of the taxpayers of the 
Nation to continue to subsidize steam 
powerplants in the Tennessee Valley. 

When this project was started, it was 
a flood- control project. Then it was a 
project for the development of the nat- 
ural resources. Then they worked in 
hydroelectric power. The American peo- 
ple went along, generously and willingly, 
with the program. But now it is found 
that in periods of low water, in the sum- 
mertime, they do not have sufficient 
water to generate hydroelectric power. 
So they get into the steam powerplant 
business to supplement the hydroelectric 
projects. 

Certainly TVA was not conceived as 
a gigantic, colossal public-power project 
in competition with the rest of the Na- 
tion. It was conceived for flood control, 
navigation, the development of nat- 
ural resources, and the improvement and 
betterment of the area. That has been 
accomplished. 

Everyone knows that a very minute 
part of the power is going for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Most of the power 
is going to industries rather than to the 
people on the farms, for whom TVA was 
conceived. Now they are trying to at- 
tract more industry down there so that 
they can create a great power shortage 
and appeal to Government for more sub- 
sidized tax-exempt steam powerplants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]? 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] for 
1 minute. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my very good and able friend, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. Certainly 
TVA was not conceived as a gigantic 
hydroelectric project. I want to say 
that there is no more reason to build 
steam powerplants in the Tennessee 
Valley than in any other section of the 
country. Certainly industry is going 
into the Tennessee Valley if this program 
to subsidize steam powerplants, tax 
exempt, to produce cheap hydroelectric 
power is continued. The Tennessee Val- 
ley is not entitled to any more considera- 
tion than any other State or any other 
section of the country. To me it does 
not make sense. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I asked the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin] does not have the floor. 

Mr. FULTON. I yielded to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for 1 minute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
having the floor cannot yield any part 
of his time. He can yield for a question 
but he cannot yield part of his time. I 
make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Futton] cannot yield specific time. 

Mr. FULTON. Then I refuse to yield. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. For a question to me? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. YATES. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the State of Pennsylvania 
is to be congratulated on the vista of 
cheap power that has opened up as a 
result of the contract that has been en- 
tered into between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Duquesne Power & 
Light Co., which may some day make the 
power in the Tennessee Valley quite 
expensive? 

Mr. FULTON. That is what I have 
been waiting to say. I have not had a 
chance yet. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. To me, the subsidized 
steam power projects does not make 
sense. It is not fair to the rest of the 
Nation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Who has the floor? 

Mr. GAVIN. I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FuLTON] has the 
floor. 

Mr. FULTON. I have the floor and I 
have yielded to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for an observation. 

Mr. GAVIN. This is really an observa- 
tion, too. 

In other words, the people of other 
States are furnishing the money to 
sharpen the razor to cut their own eco- 
nomic and industrial throats. 

Over $100 million has been set up to 
complete the plants already established, 
and I think we have been generous in 
doing even that. 

This steam power program in the TVA 
should be discontinued. 

Mr. Chairman, the complete text of 
the article to which I have referred is as 
follows: 

PENELEC TO SPEND $80 MILLION IN 3-YEAR Ex- 
PANSION—Houce Sum GOES FOR CLEARFIELD 
STATION—Buy STATION SITES 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. announced plans 

to spend $80 million in the next 3 years for 

expansion of its facilities. 

President Titus said the proposed ex- 
penditures reflect the company’s confidence 
in the economic future of the territory it 
serves. He called attention to the record- 
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breaking $40 million spent last year for im- 
proving and enlarging the company's gen- 
erating stations and transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities. In the coming year, 
plans call for investment of more than $30 
million for the same purpose, Mr. Titus said. 

The 1954 expenditures will bring the total 
construction figure to $173 million for the 
9-year period 1946-54. To finance its vast 
expansion, the company has sold new secu- 
rities totaling $72.5 million in the same pe- 
riod, with $19.8 million of the amount be- 
ing sold in 1953. 

Nearly $21 million went into construction 
of Shawville generating station in 1953, now 
being built near Clearfield at a cost of $40 
million. Another $12 million will be spent 
to complete the job in 1954. When both of 
Shawville’s 137,500 kilowatt units are in op- 
eration in August. Penelec's total effective 
generating capacity will be increased by 
nearly 50 percent to 838,250 kilowatts, or 1,- 
123,660 horsepower. 


RECORD HIT ON DECEMBER 22 


Penelec met the greatest demand in its 
history on Tuesday, December 22, 1953, be- 
tween 5 and 6 p. m., when 513,600 kilowatt 
hours were supplied customers. Top fig- 
ure in 1952 was 497,700, also on December 
22. To meet the peak demand, the company 
generated 527,800 kilowatt hours and pur- 
chased an additional 8,000 from other utili- 
ties for a gross total of 535,800. The gross 
peak in 1952 was 520,300. 

Saleswise, Penelec surpassed the all-time 
high figures recorded in 1952. The com- 
pany’s 36,000 customers used an estimated 
2,464,125,000 kilowatt hours of electricity in 
1953, compared to 2,326,466,000 in 1952, an in- 
crease of 6 percent. 

The utility passed an important milestone 
in its history on November 25, 1953, when for 
the first time it received power at 230,000 
volts. The energy entered Penelec’s system 
over a 31-mile transmission line from Monte- 
bello to Lewistown through an intercon- 
nection with Metropolitan Edison Co. Work 
is expected to be completed on a 56-mile 
section of the line from Lewistown to Shaw- 
ville early in 1954, The 87-mile line will 
cost $4.5 million, and will serve as a vital 
link for interchange of power between Pene- 
lec and other electric companies in the East. 

Energized at the same time was a 230,000 
volt substation at Lewistown, built at a cost 
of $2 million. It will help to maintain a 
constant supply of high-voltage electricity 
for Penelec system, as well as serve the 
Lewistown region. 

* * . . * 
EXPECT $12 MILLION TAX BILL 

Taxes continued in 1953 to be a major ex- 
pense item and were expected to exceed $12 
million, an increase of 27 percent over the 
previous year. The 1952 tax bill was $9.4 
million. 

Total generation of electricity in the 
United States passed the half-trillion kilo- 
watt mark in 1953, and 1.4 million new cus- 
tomers were added. Investor-owned com- 
panies plan to spend $3 billion in 1954 to in- 
stall 9,431,000 kilowatts of additional gener- 
ating capacity. Construction expenditures of 
the electric companies from the end of 
World War II to the end of 1953 total $16 
billion. 

Mr. Titus said that large construction ex- 
penditures Penelec has made and plans to 
make in the next 3-year period should assure 
a plentiful supply of dependable electricity 
for the future growth of the area. 


3 the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
v 5 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 
if he so desires, be permitted tọ yield 
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the remainder of his time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. FULTON. How much time have 
I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are 2 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was nc objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania who previously spoke in the 
debate that GARIOA is not a geographi- 
cal part of Germany but is the initials 
of the phrase “Government and Relief 
in Occupied Areas,” so that the appro- 
priation he is referring to is the charg- 
ing appropriation rather than the loca- 
tion where the money is to be spent in 
Germany. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I just want to say 
that it would take an artist to find out 
the various places where we do spread 
money abroad for this type of purpose. 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
to refer to page 28, lines 13 to 18, which 
is the proviso on the use of funds for 
payment of capital grants under any 
contract involving the development or 
redevelopment of a project for predomi- 
nantly residential uses? 

As I understand, there are two types 
of program, one which initially begins 
with the clearance of predominantly 
residential areas, and the second is that 
area which does not have residential 
slums to begin with but would end with a 
residential development; that is, one 
that is a slum residence to begin with, 
and the second type, one that would end 
with the construction of new residences 
in this slum clearance program. 

I do not believe it is the intention of 
the subcommittee chairman nor the Con- 
gress by legislation on the appropriation 
bill to change the basic act of 1949 nor 
in any way to change the legislative pur- 
pose of the Wolcott bill that will come in 
here for 1954. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULTON. Then, in addition to 
that, this particular provision on page 28, 
line 13 to line 18, actually refers only to 
the second type of slum clearance pro- 
gram, that is the type that has no slum 
housing to begin with but hopes to end 
up with a residential program completed 
under the slum clearance program? 

Mr PHILLIPS. Let me state it this 
way, if I may, very briefly. The intent 
of this item in the bill is not to legislate 
nor to change the legislation previously 
adopted by the Congress coming out of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, but to prevent possible misin- 
terpretation or misuse of money appro- 
priated for slum clearance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired, 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. I continue my statement to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. Ob- 
viously, what is being done in Pennsyl- 
vania is directly in line, as I interpret 
it, with what the Committee on Banking 
and Currency desires to be done, and 
that is the elimination of a large slum 
area. 

Mr. FULTON. That is residences? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Residential slum 
area and the improvement by residences, 
parks, retail stores, and whatever else 
may be necessary. That idea, and the 
money, was being misused in another 
great city where the residential area 
neither before nor after reached 50 per- 
cent and where in order to call it a resi- 
dential area, it was necessary to add a 
percentage made by the floor of a large 
stadium or coliseum, which was to be 
used for a garage. If that were used for 
a garage, the interpretation was that 
this could be established as residential. 
Thus, they got it over the 50-percent 
line. That is what the committee was 
trying to remedy. I think that answers 
the gentleman's question. 

Mr. FULTON. Therefore, these other 
projects which may be throughout the 
country, and not only in Pennsylvania, 
that begin with the slum clearance of 
residential areas are not included within 
this restriction set out on page 28, lines 
13 to 18. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the gentle- 
man could properly address that question 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wolcorri when that bill comes up. So 
far as this committee is concerned, I 
consider the gentleman is making an ac- 
curate statement. 

Mr. FULTON. As far as this language 
is concerned, that is correct? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma observa- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
before someone leaves the floor with 
a bad observation on their chest from 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. Of course, he can tell 
us about the groundhog, and I will 
listen, but when he gets to discussing 
the TVA, I don't believe he is as well 
versed on the subject as he is on the 
groundhog. I am afraid he has not 
read the basic act of 1933, because he will 
find this is not a subsidy to the people of 
Tennessee, it is not a preferential treat- 
ment to the people of Tennessee, and 
to the valley, and neither is it a program 
designed for flood control alone. In the 
basic act, it was for flood control, navi- 
gation, electric power, and hydroelectric 
power. If the gentleman would like to 
dispose of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, I would suggest that he come in the 
front door by introducing a bill to re- 
peal the original act of 1933 instead of 
trying to strangle us to death through 
the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I decline to yield. I 
only have 5 minutes. 
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Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman referred 
to me. I did not refer to you. 

Mr. SUTTON. Oh yes, you did, you 
referred tome. You called my name. I 
beg your pardon, you called my name in 
the first part of your statement. 

What would happen to the coal indus- 
try of the United States of America if 
it were not for the steam plants? The 
people in Pennsylvania would be more 
out of work than they are today. In 
fact, the steam plants that we have in 
the Tennessee Valley burn quite a bit 
of your coal from Pennsylvania. If you 
would like to keep those people unem- 
ployed and create more unemployment, 
go ahead and cut out the steam plants 
in TVA, but you are cutting your own 
throat when you do it. You say it cost 
the coal miners in your section 17 mills 
an hour, whereas in the TVA it is only 
7 mills for electricity. That shows that 
you need a TVA up there, because if you 
had a TVA your people would be better 
off and they would not be trying to leave 
Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, the in- 
dustries you are talking about coming 
to the Tennessee Valley are not coming 
there. We would like to have them, as 
Pennsylvania would like to have them, 
but you can take the record of yesterday 
and you will find that the industries 
you speak of that have gone to the Ten- 
nessee Valley have not gone there, but 
they have gone to North Carolina, South 
Carolina, the southern part of Alabama, 
Arkansas, and soon. However, we would 
welcome them to Tennessee and to the 
valley. 

Now, we have not received any pref- 
erential treatment. The United States 
has invested this money and it is to be 
repaid over a period of 40 years. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. Let me finish my state- 
ment and then I will yield. 

Mr. TABER. Would you tell us what 
rate of interest you are paying? 

Mr. SUTTON. As I have said this 
money has been invested by the United 
States and we have paid back exactly 
what the Congress in 1933 said we should. 
We were supposed to pay part of it back 
each year. Wehavedonethat. In fact, 
we have paid back more than we were 
supposed to. If you want to kill TVA, 
come in by the front door, but do not 
try to slip in the back door and starve us 
to death. Come in the front door and 
try to repeal the basic act, and then we 
can do it on a gentlemanly basis and 
have the same old TVA fight that was 
had back in 1933. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman feel 
that making the TVA pay a proper rate 
of interest is trying to destroy it? I 
cannot understand why trying to make it 
an honest operation should be a problem. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman knows 
that provision was put in simply to put 
the TVA out of business. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SUTTON. Let me finish please. 
It was put in to cripple the TVA. I am 
wondering, as the gentleman from 
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Mississippi was wondering also, if my 
friend from New York would say whether 
or not these provisos in this appropria- 
tion bill are at the suggestion of the 
White House and part of the program of 
the present administration? 

Mr. TABER. No; they are not. They 
were put in because it was felt they were 
right and fair and would help the TVA 
and put it on the same basis with other 
powerplants throughout the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Reserving the right 
to object 

Mr. SUTTON. Then I will withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman knows 
I am not going to object. I am going 
to ask the gentleman first to convince 
me that this has something to do with 
the General Services Administration, 
which point we have reached in the bill, 
and then to suggest that, if it does not, 
further comments after the gentleman 
has finished be reserved until we reach 
the pages which contain the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. SUTTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from California that we should 
be discussing the GSA, but the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] 
mentioned TVA. I just wanted to clear 
his observation. 

Mr. GAVIN. I did not originate the 
argument. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] did. 

Mr. SUTTON. Let me say this: In 
being fair to Tennessee Valley, we in the 
valley cannot bring in what you call 
private power, hydroelectric systems, 
because the Congress of the United 
States set up the monopoly, as you call 
it. The Virginia Electric Power Co. 
could not come in there if they wanted 
to, because there is a statute which says 
no other power company can come in, 
The Congress authorized us to buy out 
the Southern Cities Power Co. We 
would be without power in every way if 
the TVA was not in existence. I hope 
that when the criticism of TVA comes 
up, when you try to cut their throat, 
that you will come through the front 
door and not through the back door, and 
try to repeal the original law if you are 
against it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. GAVIN. I am not trying to de- 
stroy TVA. All I want is to have it on 
the same equitable basis as everyone 
else in the country. I have listened to 
you fellows crying the blues with a ham 
under each arm, and it is getting on my 
nerves. 

Mr.SUTTON. Let us eat the ham but 
leave TVA alone and we will have a 
greater Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would direct the com- 
mittee’s attention to the proviso on page 
24 of the bill beginning on line 7 of the 
section dealing with the General Services 
Administration which contains this lan- 
guage relating to the stockpiling of stra- 
tegic materials: 

Provided further, That during the current 
fiscal year, there shall be no limitation on 
the value of surplus strategic and critical 
materials which in accordance with subsec- 
tion 6 (a) of the act of July 23, 1946— 


And so forth— 


may be transferred to stockpiles established 
in accordance with said act. 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my tak- 
ing this time is to ask for an explanation 
of that language. This appears to be 
legislation in an appropriation bill. I 
shall not, however, raise the point of 
order against it, especially if this lan- 
guage serves some good purpose, but I 
think it should be explained to the House. 
Neid. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 

eld—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would reluctantly 
have to concede the point of order were 
it made, Mr. Chairman, but I hope no 
such point is made against the item. In 
simple language, it allows the purchase 
of strategic material, critical material, 
badly needed material in the preparation 
of our defense, by transfer or outright 
purchase made with money we appropri- 
ate under prior authority in order that 
we may secure the materials we need 
or, and this is important, they can be 
transferred to stockpiles from agencies 
of the Government which presently have 
them. Thus, the military may have some 
of the material we want, the General 
Services Administration may have 
bought some, for other purposes; Interior 
may have some. This particular item 
in the bill makes it possible for those 
materials to be transferred to the stock- 
pile without all the procedures of pur- 
chasing, spending, valuing as of cost or 
as of present value, which otherwise 
would be necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does 
this language mean that the agencies 
which are buying this material for stock- 
pile purposes can pay any price to the 
seller, regardless of the actual value? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Or 
does it deal exclusively with the ex- 
change or transfer of materials among 
Government agencies? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Specifically, it deals 
with the transfer of goods. But it must 
be remembered that there is no limita- 
tion presently upon General Services for 
the prices it must pay to get materials 
where they are urgently needed. GSA 
has done a good job in purchasing the 
materials. On 1 or 2 they have had to 
pay more than perhaps we should like 
to have paid, but in the long run they 
have kept the price in line. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Under 
the present law I presume that the Fed- 
eral Government would bid on these ma- 
terials, or at least to negotiate for their 
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purchase at reasonable prices. Surely 
some such safeguards prevail? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, I would say that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
point I would like cleared up is that this 
language seems to provide no limitation 
on the price of those materials; does it 
completely open the door to any kind of 
Government negotiations with private 
concerns as relates to the price of ma- 
terials purchased? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It does not open the 
door to any authority the agency does 
not presently have; and no money is in- 
volved in this particular item of the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I thank 
the gentleman for this information, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the current fiscal year, no part of 
any money appropriated in this or any other 
act shall be used during any quarter of such 
fiscal year to purchase within the continental 
limits of the United States typewriting ma- 
chines (except bookkeeping and billing ma- 
chines) at a price which exceeds 90 percent 
of the lowest net cash price, plus applicable 
Federal excise taxes, accorded the most 
favored customer (other than the Govern- 
ment, the American National Red Cross, and 
the purchasers of typewriting machines for 
educational purposes only) of the manufac- 
turer of such machines during the 6-month 
period immediately preceding such quarter: 
Provided, That the purchase, utilization, and 
disposal of typewriting machines shall be 
performed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the rejuvenation of my 
home city of Pittsburgh in recent years 
from a smoke-ridden, slum-choked, dy- 
ing community to a bright, shining, alert, 
vigorous, and dynamic metropolis has 
been one of the most dramatic stories in 
American municipal history. I think 
every Member of Congress has heard of 
this remarkable metamorphosis, and 
many Members have come to Pittsburgh 
to see for themselves and to be amazed 
by its progress. 

What Pittsburgh has done, any city 
can do if it has the proper leadership on 
the local political level, and the en- 
lightened cooperation which Pittsburgh 
has received from its businessmen, news- 
papers, civic organization, and the gen- 
eral public; and if it will work at it as 
we have worked at it under the leader- 
ship of its mayor, David L. Lawrence. 

I want to emphasize to the House to- 
day, Mr. Chairman, that one of the pro- 
grams which did much to assist in Pitts- 
burgh’s dramatic rejuvenation has been 
the public housing program. It is recog- 
nized as one of the biggest and one of the 
best in the entire country. It has re- 
placed numerous slum areas with decent 
housing in which many American fami- 
lies have finally achieved, for the first 
time, what we like to call the American 
standard of living. These are not houses 
or apartments alone—they are homes. 
They are homes in which families can 
and do have pride. And all of us in Pitts- 
burgh have a sense of pride in what pub- 
lic housing has contributed to the over- 
all improvement of our town’s appear- 
ance and standards of living. 
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I am calling this fact to the attention 
of the House, Mr. Chairman, because the 
action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in recommending sharp curtail- 
ment and prompt abandonment of pub- 
lic housing would react adversely to 
any city seeking to emulate Pittsburgh 
by sweeping out the cobwebs of munici- 
pal neglect and decline, and brightening 
its face and outlook. 

Public housing has had widespread 
and almost universal support in my 
home city of Pittsburgh. Opposed at 
first by some groups, it quickly demon- 
strated its value to the whole city, and 
today those who fight the program are a 
tiny minority of real-estate operators 
who base their opposition, not on facts 
or actualities, but on institutionalized 
slogans, prefabricated in the real-estate 
lobby’s headquarters in Washington; 
and then sent out to localities to be par- 
roted by real-estate dealers in letters to 
Members of Congress. 

If the Members think they are hearing 
the voice of the people when they harken 
to the real-estate lobby on the question 
of public housing, they are making a big 
mistake, Mr. Chairman. What they are 
listening to is self-seeking propaganda 
designed to make slum property con- 
tinue to be lucrative property, even if 
that means hardship, suffering, humilia- 
tion, and despair for the folks who are 
forced to continue to live in slum squalor. 
Of course, under redevelopment, some of 
the slums can be cleared, but without 
public housing, where do the people go 
who have lived in those slums? Why, 
into other, and worse, more crowded 
slums, 

The Republican Party, in sounding the 
death knell for public housing, is also 
tolling the bell for any hopes the GOP 
may have of persuading the electorate 
that their party gives a hoot for the 
people. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Capital grants for slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment: For an additional 
amount for payment of capital grants as 
authorized by title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1453, 1456), 
$39,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That no funds in this or 
any other act shall be available for payment 
of capital grants under any contract involv- 
ing the development or redevelopment of a 
project for predominantly residential uses 
unless incidental uses are restricted to those 
normally essential for residential uses: Pro- 
vided further, That before approving any 
local slum clearance program under title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, the Administrator 
shall give consideration to the efforts of the 
locality to enforce local codes and regulations 
relating to adequate standards of health, 
sanitation, and safety for dwellings and tc 
the feasibility of achieving slum clearance 
objectives through rehabilitation of existing 
dwellings and areas: Provided further, That 
the authority under title I of the National 
Housing Act shall be used to the utmost in 
connection with slum rehabilitation needs. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the proviso ap- 
pearing on page 28, lines 13 to 18, on the 
ground it is legislation on an appropri- 
ation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. No, Mr. Chairman. 
I think we are compelled to concede the 
point of order and I submit an amend- 
mens to replace it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California concedes the point of 
order. 

Mr.PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Is not the effect of 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from New York to strike out from 
line 9 on page 28 to line 3 on page 29? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, the point of 
order is against the language appear- 
ing in lines 13 to 18, just the one pro- 
viso. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The amendment 
starts with the proviso appearing in line 
13 and continues to the end of the sec- 
tion on page 29, line 3. I thought that 
was what was being stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair un- 
derstands it, the gentleman from New 
York confined his point of order to the 
one proviso. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let it be understood, 
if we may, that my amendment is a 
substitute beginning in line 9 and ex- 
tending for the balance of the page, 
which also affects the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York. 

The C . First of all, we will 
have to dispose of the point of order. 
Does the gentleman from California 
concede the point of order to that par- 
ticular portion? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We concede the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, is it 
possible to make a point of order to one 
part of a paragraph and have it limited 
to that particular part? 

The CHAIRMAN. A Member may 
make a point of order to any objection- 
able language in the paragraph. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Separating it from 
the remainder of the paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, there 
is some misunderstanding. The point 
of order the gentleman was making I 
thought applied to the whole paragraph. 
Let the point of order be decided. We 
will not concede it. That will clear up 
the matter. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Chair has not decided may I be heard 
on the point of order? I make the point 
of order on the ground it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. Am I to un- 
derstand now, that the point of order 
has or has not been conceded? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We ask for a ruling. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard the gentleman from California say 
twice that he conceded the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the 
Chair understood and the Chair sus- 
tained the point of order. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And the Chair held 
that the point of order was good? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. The Chair has not 
ruled. 
Mr. RAYBURN. The Chair says he 


has. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. I beg pardon. Did 


the Chair rule? 

The C . The Chair under- 
stood the point of order to be limited 
to the proviso stated in the point of 
order. The Chair understood that the 
gentleman from California conceded the 
point of order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order on that one proviso. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative expenses: For administra- 
tive expenses of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, $6,950,000, to be merged with and 
expended under the authorization for such 
expenses contained in title II of this act. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment to this section 
of the bill may be deferred until the 
last paragraph of this section on page 
31 is read, pertaining to the number of 
units to be authorized for construction 
this year, in order that my amendment 
may be considered properly. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I inquire of the 
gentleman whether or not he would press 
his amendment if the point of order is 
sustained to the language on page 31 
beginning at line 12 and continuing 
through line 17? 

Mr. YATES. My amendment is pred- 
icated upon a point of order being sus- 
tained to that section. 

Mr. HALLECK. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. Would 
not an amendment to the language on 
page 29, starting at line 5, still be in order 
after that section is concluded? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MULTER. I make the point of 
order against the proviso beginning on 
page 29, line 12, and running through 
page 31, line 11. 


The CHAIRMAN. We have not 
reached that point yet. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Will the Chair rule 
whether the amendment which I handed 
to the desk and which I now have in 
my hand would be proper to offer right 
away at line 13 on page 28? I think the 
Chair moved a little rapidly over the 
amendment I had at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not 
understand that the gentleman had any 
amendment at the desk at all. The 
Chair ruled upon the point of order of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 
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.not know tht the gentleman had an 


amendment at the desk. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the Chair please, 
the Recorp will show that my statement 
was that I concede the point and I sub- 
mit an amendment in substitution for it. 
This is the amendment. It was not 
acted upon, and I am now offering it at 
line 13 on page 28. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject for the reason that it is being offered 
too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will pass 
upon that. In view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from California, 
the Chair thinks we should consider his 
amendment, although we did not hear 
him at the time. Will the gentleman 
now offer it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Has not “Public Hous- 
ing Administration” in line 4 on page 29 
been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has. 

Mr. RABAUT. Then we are past line 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been a 
misunderstanding between the Chair and 
the gentleman from California, in charge 
of the bill, and the Chair is trying to cor- 
rect that by having the amendment re- 
ported, inasmuch as the gentleman stated 
he had an amendment at the desk that 
the Chair did not know anything about. 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, the gentleman 
did not make himself very clear. I do 
not know what the amendment is, but 
when you get down to the parliamentary 
situation, we are past the place and we 
have read beyond it, and I think an 
objection to inserting it at this time 
would hold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reason we 
passed it is because the Chair could not 
hear the gentleman’s amendment in the 
ensuing confusion. The Chair was 
ruling upon a point of order at the time. 
Therefore, we will return to that portion 
and the Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 28, line 13, insert “Provided, That no 
funds in this act shall be available for pay- 
ment of capital grants under any contract 
involving the development or dedevelopment 
of a project for predominantly residential 
uses where incidental uses are not restricted 


to those normally essential for residential 
uses.“ 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I make the point of 
order against the amendment on the 
ground that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. It repeats in practical 
effect the very same proviso. The defect 
in the proviso originally and the defect 
in the language of the amendment is 
exactly this: It is not only a limitation; it 
also imposes additional duties because it 
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says “unless incidental uses are re- 
stricted.” Restricted by whom and un- 
der what law, this certainly adds addi- 
tional duties. So, I submit that the 
amendment has the same fatal defect 
that the part of the bill which the sub- 
committee agreed should be stricken 
suffered from. The fact that it is a 
committee amendment does not make it 
any better in terms of the bill than it 
was before. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not agree with the gentleman from New 
York and ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). The 
Chair holds that it is in the nature of a 
limitation and overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter has been discussed. What we 
are attempting to do, as has been said 
before, is to place a limitation upon the 
expenditure of money, to keep it di- 
rectly in line with the intentions of the 
Congress as expressed in previous legis- 
lative enactments; that the expenditures 
shall be for items normally essential for 
residential use in slum-clearance proj- 
ects, and those normally essential to 
residential use. 

I have no further comments. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). The 
Chair notes that the gentleman's amend- 
ment is directed to page 28, line 9, when 
it should be directed to page 28, line 13. 
In order that the Recorp may be clear, 
and without objection, the correction 
will be made accordingly. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amend- 
ment because it is said to be directed, 
like an arrow, at a specific project in a 
specific city. I submit that if we per- 
mit on appropriation bills particular 
projects to be disposed of in this fash- 
ion, we are opening the door to some 
very dangerous precedents that will af- 
fect not only New York but every State 
and every city in the country. 

Why is this wrong? Obviously, the 
authorities who are charged with ad- 
ministering these capital grants for slum 
clearance, the administration’s people, 
will themselves determine whether or not 
they are going to allow any particular 
slum-clearance grant. They do not 
have to grant an application which is 
contrary to the letter and the spirit of 
the law in effect. 

This agency, under our former col- 
league, Hon. Albert Cole, can certainly 
be relied upon in that respect. But this 
amendment is getting here in the Con- 
gress, and in a secondary way through 
an Appropriations Committee rather 
than even to a standing legislative com- 
mittee, to the kind of administrative 
decision which we must inevitably leave 
to our administrative officers. We can- 
not engage in retaliation or in spanking 
particular people or particular projects 
on the floor of this House without get- 
ting ourselves into a thicket of diffi- 
culties and affecting projects we have 
no idea we are affecting in such a move. 
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I submit that it is in the interest of 
the preservation by every Member of this 
House and his local community prob- 
lems that an amendment like this should 
be turned down so that Members will 
be serving notice that that is not the 
way they are going to have their local 
problems disposed of. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. As a matter of fact, 
in aiming at this one particular project 
they do not accomplish the purpose, be- 
cause the contracts have been let and 
the grants have been pledged. Even 
though they pass this, they do not reach 
the particular project they are attempt- 
ing to reach. 

Mr. JAVITS. On the contrary, it may 
be possible that this shot will ricochet 
and hit a dozen other projects elsewhere. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is just the 
point I wanted to make. I believe very 
few Members understand what this pro- 
posed amendment does. I am afraid it 
may have some effect on a number of 
projects in my hometown, in the mat- 
ter of restrictions. Would the gentle- 
man explain the effect of the amend- 
ment, please? 

Mr. JAVITS. What the amendment 
seeks to do is to hold some clearance 
projects strictly to residential purposes, 
without allowing for any other purposes, 
with a broad distinction as to possibly 
incidental residential uses, whatever 
that means. Yet this is often not the 
way that slum clearance can be actually 
effected and the kind of land use at- 
tained which will really permit slum 
clearance to deal with the housing prob- 
lems which it is intended to reach. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, we have a par- 
ticular project in Pittsburgh where we 
attempt to erect a civic auditorium for 
the benefit of the public at large. Would 
that restriction operate against our 
project? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should think the gen- 
tleman would certainly want to be sure 
it does not do so. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think it is a 
very dangerous amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly agree. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. We cannot im- 
prove the city if we adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
necessary that this Committee of the 
Whole know exactly what is involved in 
this controversy. It appears, and the 
facts were presented to our committee 
to prove it, that in a certain instance 
this law and the funds obtainable under 
it were used to tear down an office build- 
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ing to make way for some kind of ath- 
letic stadium. The taxpayers’ money 
was not used to furnish homes or houses. 
It was not used to get rid of slums and 
to give people places in which to live. 
It was not used for the purpose of this 
important project of slum clearance in 
which we all believe. 

To say that this amendment is leveled 
at one case, I suggest to you, is hardly 
a fact. This is an instance that has 
called the attention of the Congress to 
the possibility of continued abuse. Is 
there anything wrong in seeing to it 
that because of what has been demon- 
strated in this instance the law shall be 
so clear that the funds under it shall be 


used for the purpose for which we all 


agree they ought to be used, to rehabili- 
tate blighted areas, to clean out slums, 
and to provide proper living quarters? 
That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think it should be 
said the effect goes a little further than 
that. The gentleman has indicated it. 
In order to make it a 50-percent resi- 
dential property, it was necessary to 
count in the basement of the coliseum 
that was going to be built, saying that 
because the residents in the district 
would leave their automobiles in this 
garage that was to be built, it could then 
be counted as a residential area. It has 
been said that this does not affect that 
particular project. On that I would 
agree. It has been said that therefore 
it is pointless. It is not pointless. If 
there is any other situation in the United 
States where this is in fact true, it would 
and should apply to that. 

Mr. COTTON. I simply want to make 
it very clear, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
not criticizing the good faith of anybody 
involved in this particular instance, and 
it was not the purpose of the committee 
to indulge in any extended explanation 
which could be construed as an attack 
on this particular transaction; but it 
seemed to your committee to be clearly 
in violation of the spirit and purpose of 
the law. This language is not directed 
at one case, it is directed to prevent such 
cases in the future. We want to be per- 
fectly sure that this Federal money will 
be used to provide homes for slum dwell- 
ers, not moving-picture palaces or ath- 
letic stadiums. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I think there are some 
dangers, as some of the other Members 
do, in adopting the language proposed 
by the chairman of the committee be- 
cause it might hit some perfectly worthy 
projects, which probably is not the in- 
tention of the language as presented, 
but I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee, if, in his opinion, a proj- 
ect which was essentially residential be- 
fore the redevelopment, and in process 
of redevelopment there was included, for 
instance, some part of a university or 
a public park or opera house or some- 
thing such as might be contained in the 
proposed Zeckendorf plan for the re- 
development of southwest Washington, 
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would that be likely to be interfered 
with by this language? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I cannot answer the 
question as definitely as the gentleman 
would like because I do not know how 
much of that area is residential. But 
my impression is that it is a great deal 
more than 50 percent residential when 
you start out, and certainly the intent 
of the Congress in passing previous 
housing bills which contained these pro- 
visions was to do away with slums, and 
I think that the gentleman’s project 
comes well within that. I suggested to 
this gentleman, as I did to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that that ques- 
tion should be properly referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
We are interested only in a limitation of 
the funds so that the expenditures may 
be made inside the intent of Congress, 
as indicated by the actions of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. HOWELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. In an editorial in this afternoon’s 
Evening Star, it suggests that that area 
presently is about 80 percent residential 
and in the redevelopment the percentage 
might be changed a little bit. If that 
were so, it would probably not interfere, 
is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 
whole point in regard to urban rede- 
velopment projects premised on private 
initiative makes it necessary to make 
the redevelopment area habitable and 
hence you may have to introduce other 
structures in such an area. On the 
question of whether or not other struc- 
tures should be included, it seems to me 
that ought to be left to the administra- 
tor. The minute you write this language 
in the bill, you are putting out danger 
signals which are bound ultimately to 
go the other way and hamper urban re- 
development by private enterprise. I 
think with that danger then despite the 
sweeping assurances from the chairman 
of the subcommittee you will find this 
is going to be something hung around 
the neck of urban redevelopment; if not 
another restriction why would it not 
be put in here. 

Mr. HOWELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I think what he said is abso- 
lutely true, and that there would be a 
real danger of interfering with one of 
the finest projected redevelopment proj- 
ects right here in the National Capital 
and we ought not to take a chance with 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to have a fur- 
ther explanation as to what is intended 
here, and to give a little bit of the back- 
ground on which this dispute is based, 
I would like to make these few com- 
ments. The committee is right in want- 
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ing to clear slum residences. There are 
two types of clearance projects—one, 
where the residences are there to begin 
with and we clear them and put in other 
projects, and the other type is where you 
are clearing office buildings or buying 
misused land and putting up residences 
of modern type. So those are the two 
types. Either you start with slum resi- 
dences or you end up with something 
residential. Of course, the residential 
purpose is under the original act of 1949, 
and as it might be amended by the new 
act or bill which is to be brought in in 
1954, the Wolcott bill which will set the 
legislative intent. This is an adminis- 
trative question. 

If you look at the committee report, 
on page 16, in the second paragraph, it 
defines what can be considered “pre- 
dominately residential.” It says: 

Section 110 (c) (II) of that act defines a 
project to mean an area which is to be de- 
veloped or redeveloped “for predominantly 
residential uses.” It is understood that ad- 
ministratively this broad term has been con- 
sidered as not necessarily meaning that the 
residential use shall constitute any given 
percentage of the physical area or construc- 
tion of a project for residential purposes, but 
can mean that a project could be 30 percent 
for park purposes, 30 percent for commercial 
uses, and 40 percent for residential uses. 
Thus, only 40 percent of the project would 
be for residential purposes but probably 
would be considered as constituting “pre- 
dominately residential use” of the project 
within the meaning of the act. 


That is an attempt to interpret this 
language that has been put in here orig- 
inally by the committee and, I believe, 
is being substituted by this committee 
amendment. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether the 
report of the committee as I have read 
it expresses the purpose when the origi- 
nal bill was brought in. Would that 
language apply with equal force to the 
language now submitted by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FULTON. It is the purpose of set- 
ting out the legislative intent, and is in 
no way changing any substantive law as 
laid down in the original Housing Act 
of 1949, nor is it any attempt to change 
in advance the housing bill which will 
be brought in here later? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PHILLIPS 
transferred the time allotted to him to 
Mr. THOMAS.) 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to urge the committee to give very, very 
serious consideration to this language 
that has been offered by the chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

I will address myself briefiy to the 
meaning of slum clearance. In my 
humble judgment this is one of the finest 
pieces of legislation in this entire bill— 
slum clearance. Without this language 
we are taking a chance of thwarting this 
very high and noble purpose of clearing 
slums. Do you realize that the Housing 
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Act of 1949 carries an authorization of a 
billion dollars in loans to the cities, and 
it carries an authorization of grants in 
the amount of $500 million? 

The Federal Government is putting up 
two-thirds. After the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up two-thirds, the cities can 
come in by transferring streets, sewers, 
and whatnot in a slum area, and it vir- 
tually costs the city nothing. Now what 
is the objective? What are you seeking 
to do by that tremendous expenditure 
of money? You are seeking to blot out 
slums and give the people decent hous- 
ing. This language holds us to that 
purpose. We could go into anybody’s 
town and, without this language, well- 
meaning and honest people could get out 
there and spend your money to clear a 
slum and build a moving-picture the- 
ater, a bank building, or anything else. 

If you want to kill this slum-clearance 
program, Mr. Chairman, leave the door 
wide open as itis now. You better adopt 
this language; this is common horse- 
sense; it protects the integrity of this 
act, that is all it does. 

If the cities want to build an arcade, 
this act does not prevent the city or com- 
munity spending its own money. Let us, 
however, spend Federal money for the 
purpose for which you appropriate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania [Mrs. BUCHANAN] is 
recognized. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
when President Eisenhower announced 
that his budget called for only 35,000 
public housing units a year for the next 
4 years, after which he hoped a good sub- 
stitute could be in operation to replace 
public housing, many of us felt he had 
not made a deep enough study of this 
problem or he would not have made such 
a faint-hearted proposal. 

After all, the late Senator Taft, who 
was regarded as the symbol of Republi- 
can conservatism, had, over the years, 
changed his mind, and became a vigor- 
ous supporter of the public housing pro- 
gram, and was a cosponsor of the legis- 
lation to authorize 135,000 units a year. 
Several other Republican Senators had 
also joined the Democrats in the past in 
sponsoring this program. 

When President Eisenhower provided 
for only 35,000 units a year, it was a 
blow to our goals of providing better 
housing for some of the millions of 
families now living in substandard dwell- 
ings. The action of the House Appro- 
priations Committee in voting to kill off 
the program entirely would doom those 
families to continue living indefinitely 
in slums. 

An American family, Mr. Chairman, 
should have a chance to live in decent 
housing. Housing is one of the most im- 
portant factors in a child’s environ- 
ment. We have ample evidence that 
juvenile delinquency flourishes out of all 
proportion in slum areas, and out of 
juvenile delinquency grows vicious adult 
crime. 

I urge the House, Mr. Speaker, to pass 
the necessary legislation and provide 
funds for at least the 35,000 units a year 
recommended by the President not just 
for this year but to make sure that the 
program can continue in subsequent 
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years. Even this figure of 35,000 is much 
too little, when we remember that Presi- 
dent Truman provided for 75,006 units 
a year. 

The public-housing program has been 
a huge success in McKeesport, Pitts- 
burgh, and other areas of Allegheny 
County and, I know, in many other parts 
of the country, too. The Appropriations 
Committee, without specifying how, says 
it has been a failure. 

Where has it failed? How? In what 
communities? 

If there have been failures, let us cor- 
rect the faults. But let us not kill off a 
tremendously useful, tremendously suc- 
cessful program everywhere, just on the 
assertion, from some of the members of 
the Appropriations Committee that they 
do not believe it has worked well. We 
must realize that even under the legisla- 
tive situation that has developed here, 
removal of the restrictive language from 
the bill would still mean that no new 
projects could be undertaken; so it would 
still, in effect, be killing off a very suc- 
cessful program. 

I have seen how it has worked in my 
congressional district. I have seen what 
it has done for—what it has meant to— 
families now living in decent quarters 
who formerly lived in wretched, over- 
crowded, inadequate, substandard fire- 
traps and slums. 

Is there no compassion in this Con- 
gress—in its Republican majority—for 
people who need help? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 
8 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Someone has said 
that life is too short to be little. Frankly, 
I think the House today is being little in 
its consideration of the President's public 
housing program. Certainly it is being 
very little in the mechanics that have 
been developed on this floor to defeat the 
program in this body. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, 
the only limitation on the authority 
to authorize public housing construction 
under existing contracts is contained in 
clause (1) of the last proviso of the ap- 
propriation for annual contributions for 
the fiscal year 1954. That limitation of 
20,000 units is expressly extended only 
for the duration of the fiscal year 1954 
and expires on June 30 of this year. It 
is not permanent legislation. 

Therefore, unless additional limiting 
language is enacted by Congress for the 
future, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion will be authorized to permit all the 
units under existing contracts, number- 
ing approximately 35,000, to be placed 
under construction. The effect of the 
point of order knocking out the proposed 
20,000-unit limitation for the fiscal year 
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1955 will, therefore, have the effect of 
permitting the construction of all the 
units under contract. 

However, it is fallacious to assume that 
giving the Public Housing Administra- 
tion authority to authorize the construc- 
tion of units under existing contracts 
will result in the construction of 35,000 
units next year. I have been informed 
that, due to a variety of factors, includ- 
ing delays in the title I slum-clearance 
program and loca: differences of opinion 
in the selection of sites, and so forth, only 
15,000 of the units under contract can 
reasonably be expected to be ready for 
construction in the fiscal year 1955. 

This is what happened when Congress 
stopped the pipeline of public housing 
last year. Construction contracts do not 
become the better when bound by the 
strictures of fiscal years. You cannot 
plan a number of homes in a day’s time, 
a week’s time, a month's time, or a year's 
time. Particularly, you cannot do this 
when the number of homes you are mak- 
ing available are numbered in the hun- 
dreds or thousands. You cannot ask 
architects or contractors or labor unions 
or engineers to produce overnight, or 
even over a year’s time, what you your- 
self could not build in a lifetime. 

What the public housing program 
needs in order to construct 35,000 units 
next year is the authority to enter into 
additional contracts which can develop 
speedily enough to get under construc- 
tion in fiscal year 1955. This the Public 
Housing Administration is prohibited 
from doing by the second clause of last 
year’s proviso which prohibits it per- 
manently from entering into any new 
contracts. It is this limitation, rather 
than the limitation on construction 
starts, which is effectively killing the 
public housing program. 

I find it hard to comprehend the logic 
of the Appropriations Committee in re- 
ducing the public-housing program to a 
point of virtual ineffectiveness. It is 
obvious the committee recognized the 
seriousness of the problem of slum and 
blight in our cities. The full request of 
$39 million for slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment was approved. To 
me, this seems to indicate the commit- 
tee was willing to back an all-out fight on 
slums. I was gratified to see that a 
sledgehammer attack was intended. 
Then to my complete consternation, I 
note that the sledgehammer was denied 
a handle. Public housing was that han- 
dle. The momentum of the intended 
blow no longer can be achieved—for now 
we find that we are offered not even half 
a weapon. 

I think the membership of this House 
needs to know what this means to our 
agreed objective. We all want to save 
our cities from the cancer of slums, 
There's no argument among us on that. 
And President Eisenhower took the lead 
in asking for a new and logical approach. 
A committee of 23 experts under the 
chairmanship of Albert M. Cole, Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, was appointed by the 
President. This committee was headed 
by a Republican and it was comprised, 
not of dreamers and visionaries, but 
practical men who favor the largest pos- 
sible role for private enterprise—com- 
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mensurate with getting the job done. 
That committee really went to work. 
They did a shirtsleeve job. They turned 
in the best report that it has been my 
privilege to have seen on the subject. 

After studying it carefully, President 
Eisenhower prepared a housing message 
which said in part: 

We believe that needed progress can best 
be met by full and effective utilization of 
our competitive economy with its vast re- 


sources for building and financing homes 
for our people. 


At the same time, the President saw 
the need for recommending 35,000 units 
for each of the next 4 years. This, you 
can be sure, was the bare minimum that 
he believed to be necessary. 

The legislation introduced called for 
industry to mobilize itself in this fight 
against slums, and inducements includ- 
ing 100-percent guaranteed 40-year 
mortgages up to $7,000 were offered. 
But even this provision would not take 
care of those slum dwellers who simply 
have not the money to take advantage 
of it. For their problem, public housing 
is the only practical solution—short of 
maintaining them in the slums. To 
maintain them there will cost more than 
the projects. 

We all hope the future will produce 
other and more desirable means of lick- 
ing the problem of the slums. But that 
is hope. Even the brightest prospects 
for tomorrow will not keep the rain off 
families who are displaced by slum 
clearance today. They have got to have 
adequate housing they can afford. The 
alternative is to force them into a situa- 
tion that can only breed more slums— 
thus sabotaging our agreed purposes. 

That is why the President and his 
most informed Republican advisers have 
recommended continuing public housing 
at a reasonable level until the new pro- 
grams have had a chance to prove their 
success. Remember, you may not ap- 
prove of the boat you are in, but you had 
better not kick the bottom out of it until 
another boat comes along—particularly 
when you have a vital destination and 
too little time. Public housing is no holy 
cause. We who are its stanchest advo- 
cates believe it a practical weapon that 
we will have to use until other weapons 
that can do the job can be perfected. 

As long as the average income of 
families now occupying public housing 
is under $2,000 a year—and as long as 
even the cheapest private housing now 
available is beyond their means at to- 
day’s prices—then a reasonable level of 
public housing is needed. Even a re- 
luctant appraisal of that reasonable level 
is 35,000 units per year. 

If this is extravagant, then we have 
been a hundred times more so with 
others. Our subsidies for public housing 
last year amounted to about $40 mil- 
lion—just 1 percent—just one one- 
hundredth of what we are paying out in 
foreign aid. Certainly, the rehabilita- 
tion of our slum dwellers and our rescue 
of urban centers from the disease of 
slums is worth that much. 

Those of you who have been listening 
to the high expectations of those who 
want to get the Government out of the 
housing business may well sympathize 
with their motives and their objectives. 
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But their sense of timing is overly opti- 
mistic. I believe this, and so do the 
Republicans who have been closest to 
the problem. 

I urge my fellow Republicans to place 
their faith in the leadership of our 
party. 

When a Republican President—and a 
Republican Housing Administrator and 
a Republican Commission of Public 
Housing have agreed to the need for this 
program, I say we should accept their 
judgment. Let us be realists—let us 
concede the practical necessity for pub- 
lic housing at this time. Let us accept 
it until the forces of free enterprise can 
be mobilized to clean up slums as they 
have never been cleaned up before. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I just want to tell the 
gentleman with respect to his remarks 
that this is a minimum program. Those 
are the very words that were used by 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, when he ap- 
peared before our subcommittee. In 
response to a question I asked him he 
stated that the program he was recom- 
mending to our committee was the abso- 
lute minimum that should be considered 
at the present time, because the program 
that he recommended envisaged the con- 
struction of 35,000 units a year for each 
of 4 years. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I know that to be 
true, and I know, too, that the President 
today is standing wholeheartedly behind 
the number requested. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
hold up the hand of my good Republican 
friend from New Jersey and to tell you 
that in 10 years I have spent on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
committee charged with writing housing 
legislation, that committee has not yet 
been able to find any answer, as Mr. 
Cole, who at one time was an opponent 
of public housing, has not been able to 
find any answer to the housing problem 
of the low-income people who live in the 
slums of this country. I come from that 
section of the Deep South where public 
housing perhaps is not the hot problem 
it appears to be in some of the great 
cities of the Nation. I do know this 
bill is no answer to the people who are 
to be moved out of the slums by the 
slum-clearance program, and that you 
are killing outright the public-housing 
program, 

Not only is it true that the President 
asked for 35,000 units, but as I under- 
stood his message, he asked for 35,000 
new units over and above anything al- 
ready committed in this bill. You are 
giving him not the minimum required 
or requested, you are giving him nothing. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Asa matter of fact, it is 
proposed to give the communities the 
units that were the subject of contracts 
entered into under a Democratic admin- 
istration, 
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Mr. RAINS. ‘That is correct. I un- 
derstand, and I am quite sure I under- 
stand it correctly, that there is to be a 
point of order made against the 20,000 
units provided in this particular bill, and 
that will strike the provision down com- 
pletely, and then it is clear to all of us 
that there will be no public housing pro- 
vision in this appropriation bill whatso- 
ever. Now I wonder if the Republicans 
really mean what they say, that they are 
going to carry forward the President’s 
so-called dynamic program. Iam frank 
to say that, in my judgment, a lot of 
low-income people in the cities of Amer- 
ica are going to be interested in the an- 
swer. So will I, as a Democrat, because 
I believe that you cannot afford to kill 
completely public housing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have heard it 
said, and I would like my friend to con- 
firm it or to enlighten me, that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, in the consid- 
eration of the housing bill just recently 
reported out of the gentleman’s commit- 
tee, took the position that there was au- 
thority in law for appropriations for 
public- and low-cost housing. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. RAINS. Iam quite sure that was 
the position taken by the majority in the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
As a matter of fact, there is authority in 
the law already, passed under a Demo- 
cratic administration, for more even 
than the 35,000 units. I think my recol- 
lection is correct when I say there is au- 
thority and authorization for about 
130,000 units. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes, but what 
about the rider of last year? That is 
what Iam coming to. As I understand 
the position, if a point of order is sus- 
tained, it will probably be sustained on 
the ground that the rider of last year for 
all practical purposes repealed that pro- 
vision of the organic law. 

Mr. RAINS. I think my friend is 
absolutely correct, and I think that was 
the full impact of what happened last 
year when we were not operating under 
similar circumstances and could not 
raise a point of order against legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So, in other 
words, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
takes the position that there is authority 
in law now. Now, the Committee on 
Appropriations takes the position that 
there is no authority in law, and the 
point of order will be shortly advanced, 
I assume, to the chairman. 

Mr. RAINS. As it appears to me, may 
I say to my friend from Massachusetts, 
either way we go at it the housing pro- 
gram is about to be cut off. I want to be 
kind to the chairman of my committee. 
He is my friend and a very distinguished 
gentleman, but I think it is time for the 
legislative committee of the House to 
start doing their job and for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to quit legis- 
lating on appropriation bills. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, last year Congress 
passed the Synthetic Rubber Facilities 
Disposal Act and authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commission to take bids and 
negotiate for the sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants. 

Since that time the President has ap- 
pointed a most distinguished Commis- 
sion composed of Mr. Holman D. Petti- 
bone, Chairman of the Commission, Mr. 
Leslie R. Rounds, and Mr. Everett R. 
Cook. Mr. Eugene Holland is the execu- 
tive director. 

I have been most impressed with the 
manner in which this Commission has 
gone about its business and I am confi- 
dent that the sales which they recom- 
mend to the Congress will meet all of 
the objectives of the Disposal Act. 

The Commission is working diligently 
in an effort to attract as many bidders 
as they can possibly find and I know 
that they will make every effort to se- 
cure purchasers which will lead to the 
establishment of a competitive synthetic 
rubber industry in the hands of private 
capital. 

But apparently there is still one or 
more persons in the rubber industry who 
think that a little Government owner- 
ship, while bad for everyone else, may 
not be bad for them. On March 11 an 
article appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, datelined, Akron and under the by- 
line of Lee Geist. 

In this article Mr. Geist wrote among 
other things, that while rubber produc- 
ers want the Government out of the 
synthetic rubber business and while they 
have an opportunity to buy these plants 
from the Government, “they are not too 
sure they want to buy.” The article 
quotes a spokesman from an Akron firm 
as saying, “We are going to bid on three 
plants. But frankly, we would like to 
end up with none.” 

This kind of talk, I presume, should be 
labeled “the whittling down strategy.” 
Scare enough people into thinking that 
you cannot operate these plants at a 
profit, or claim that they are obsolete, 
and perhaps you can cut your own bid 
down because you might scare out some 
other bidders who might have paid more. 

Well, Congress has given private in- 
dustry the chance to buy these plants. 
The bill that authorized the sale of the 
plants is not what I had hoped for, by 
any means. And it is obvious that if 
anyone wanted to make an issue on the 
sale of any of these facilities—any one 
of them—the opportunity is contained in 
the Disposal Act. But the facilities can 
be turned over to private industry, for a 
fair price, under this act. 

I want to serve notice right here and 
now that if anybody in private industry 
entertains the idea of buying one of these 
facilities at a giveaway price, they will 
get that facility only over my violent 
objection. 

Or if anyone in the rubber industry, 
having been under Government control 
so long, wants only to pay lip service to 
the theory of private enterprise and is 
not willing to invest in the future of this 
Nation and the private-enterprise sys- 
tem, then believe me, if he is successful 
he will get all the Government he wants, 
and perhaps more, 
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You know, there is a strange thing 
about the entire synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, which many people do not realize 
and that is, the rubber industry has done 
very well under this Government pro- 
gram. Itis rather nice to operate a busi- 
ness where you can buy your materials 
from a Government source at a fixed 
price and under a system where you 
used to be able to turn the spigot on and 
off without cost to the customers. And 
it was nice of the Government to ware- 
house the inventory for private enter- 
prise. So maybe there are one or two in 
the rubber industry who have adopted 
the theory that if they cannot buy the 
plants for peanuts, then they would 
rather have the Government stay in the 
business. 

Well, I believe there are enough people 
in private industry in this Nation who 
have confidence in the future of America 
to buy these plants at a fair price and 
the few faint hearts will just have to 
get along under the private enterprise 
system. 

Frankly, I was a little disappointed to 
read in the Wall Street Journal that 
there is a rubber manufacturer, I pre- 
sume, in Akron, and I hope only one, 
who would make the statement, “We are 
going to bid on three plants. But 
frankly we’d like to end up with none.” 
If this company represented any sizable 
part of the rubber industry, then I would 
say, perhaps the Government better 
stay in this business, but operate the 
synthetic-rubber industry on a little 
tougher basis. I might add that we are 
doing that today under a firm order 
system. But perhaps if Government is 
going to be forced to stay in this busi- 
ness because of faint-hearted people 
who may be trying to dissuade others 
from bidding on these plants, then the 
Government should run its monopoly in 
such a way as to return to the Govern- 
ment every penny invested in this indus- 
try by the Government, including the 
World War II costs. 

Now you know it is a funny thing in 
this business, but in the case of a few 
people, their interest in getting the Gov- 
ernment out of business apparently 
varies as the price of natural rubber goes 
up or down. Right now the price is 
down, so there probably are a few who 
are losing interest in buying one of these 
plants, but if the price of natural rub- 
ber goes up, I am quite sure that these 
same voices would be the loudest ones 
crying to get the Government out of 
business. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want my 
remarks misinterpreted. I am basing 
what I have said on an article which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal. 
That is a reputable paper, so I must 
presume that the quoted statements 
came from somebody in the rubber in- 
dustry. Iam not condemning all of the 
rubber manufacturers, in fact the vast 
majority of them strongly believe in the 
private enterprise system; have tremen- 
dous confidence in the future of Amer- 
ica; contributed greatly to the tech- 
nological developments in synthetic rub- 
ber; have great faith in the future of 
synthetic rubber; and are willing to pay 
a fair price for these facilities and sin- 
cerely want to get the Government out 
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of the rubber business. My remarks are 
directed against that individual, or that 
company, or those individuals, or those 
companies, who are either attempting 
to whittle down the selling price of these 
facilities or have decided that a little 
Government ownership is a mighty 
handy gadget so long as it appears on 
the proper side of the balance sheet. 

The sale of these facilities is complex; 
it does involve many technicalities; and 
certain risks are involved. But I know 
that there are many outstanding com- 
panies in this Nation who are interested 
in submitting a bid for one or more of 
the facilities. And I would like to say 
now that if there are rubber users in the 
United States who wish to join with a 
group that is interested in submitting 
à bid for one of these facilities, I am 
quite confident that if they act promptly, 
this potential bidder will be very glad to 
discuss possible participation. Isay this 
in case there is any rubber user in the 
Nation who has been turned down in his 
effort to become a party to the purchase 
of one of the facilities. 

Now an example of how a little snow- 
ball can grow will be found in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 17, 1954. On 
the preceding day, the Rubber Facilities 
Disposal Commission issued a press re- 
lease in the nature of an interim report. 
I will make that a part of my remarks 
at the conclusion, but the Wall Street 
Journal used as the headline for this 
news release the following: “No Bids Re- 
ceived Yet for Synthetic Rubber Plants, 
Report Reveals.” I am quite confident 
that there is no one on the Wall Street 
Journal who is trying to dissuade people 
from submitting a bid for these facilities, 
but here is an article headed by the state- 
ment that no bids have been received 
yet for these facilities. Well, the bids 
are not due until May 27 and it is highly 
unlikely that anyone would submit a bid 
which would include the price at this 
stage of the game when they have until 
the 27th of May to put the final bid price 
in their proposal. I seriously doubt 
whether anybody planning to buy an 
automobile, a house, or a bag of corn at 
a date in the future would submit a defi- 
nite price now on a competitive basis for 
a bid that would not be opened for 2 
months. 

What I am getting at is this: The 
Congress authorized the sale of these 
facilities and set up certain standards. 
But if anyone thinks that the Congress 
is going to be fooled by a lot of scare 
talk and a lot of “I am not interested” 
talk, then they do not know the Congress 
of the United States. If industry does 
not want to buy these plants, or if indus- 
try is only willing to submit token bids 
for these plants, then industry might just 
as well know now that the Government 
is going to be in the rubber business from 
here on out; perhaps even on an increas- 
ing scale. And as far as I am concerned, 
if the Government stays in the rubber 
business, then the Government must 
operate the plants in such a manner as 
to recover every penny invested in these 
plants. 

I would like to attach to my remarks 
at this time the interim report submitted 
by the Rubber Facilities Disposal Com- 
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mission indicating, among other things, 
that 196 requests for plant brochures 
have been received from all types of 
industrial firms; 274 requests for in- 
structions and information have been 
received and answered; 42 conferences 
with prospective purchasers have been 
held; and a flat statement that interest 
in the disposal program is increasing. 
And finally, the report states that pro- 
posals have been received and reviewed, 
without a price value placed in the pro- 
posal at this time. 

I think this proves that there are many 
companies in this country who are will- 
ing to invest in the future of America, 
and I only hope that the manufacturer 
who said he did not want to buy one of 
these plants gets his wish. I do not 
know who the gentleman is, but it is 
quite possible that a company he had 
not considered might end up with the 
plant that he apparently does not want, 
al perhaps wants only on a giveaway 

is. 


RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES 
DISPOSAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 16, 1954. 

An interim report of the Commission ap- 
pointed by the President to dispose of the 
Government-owned synthetic rubber facil- 
ities was made today to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and to the 
House Committee on Armed Services. The 
report was signed by Holman D. Pettibone, 
Chairman of the Commission. Other Com- 
mission members are Leslie R. Rounds and 
Everett R. Cook. The report follows: 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal 
Commission has completed inspection of 25 
of the 27 plants offered for sale under pro- 
visions of Public Law 205, to transfer syn- 
thetic-rubber manufacture to private enter- 
prise. 

Inspection trips have included the follow- 
ing facilities: 

Three plants at Baton Rouge, La. 

Two plants at Lake Charles, La. 

Three plants at Port Neches, Tex. 

Three plants at Baytown, Tex. 

Two plants at Houston, Tex. 

Two plants at Borger, Tex. 

Four plants in the Los Angeles area. 

Two plants at Louisville, Ky. 

One plant at Institute, W. Va. 

Two plants at Akron, Ohio. 

One plant at Kobuta, Pa. 

The two plants at Naugatuck, Conn., re- 
main to be visited. 

Commission members have some impres- 
sions from these contacts that can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The plants have been well maintained 
by their present operators and are in good 
condition, including those in standby. 

2. Although the quality of synthetic rub- 
ber has been vastly improved and new types 
developed, such as cold rubber, in the past 
decade there have been no basic changes in 
the functional process of making rubber. 

3. Properties average some 10 years of op- 
eration. The degree of their obsolescence 
and depreciation obviously will be a matter 
to resolve in final negotiations for their sale, 
In this connection, the first two observa- 
tions are relevant. 

4. Plants generally are well located in or 
near areas for facilitating efficient operation. 

5. There is optimism in the industry over 
the long-term outlook for increased demand 
and expanding markets for synthetic rubber. 

6. Keen competition exists among the 
rubber, chemical, and petroleum industries 
interested in buying the plants. Other com- 
panies not now engaged in synthetic rubber 
manufacture or its component materials are 
also interested. 
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7. The Commission is impressed by the 
sincerity displayed by industrial executives. 
They have indicated a firm belief that the 
public interest will be served best by having 
plant ownership in private hands. They 
seem to feel that they have a responsibility 
in making this possible by offering to pur- 
chase the plants at realistic figures which 

the potentialities of the synthetic 
rubber industry. 

8. The Commission has advised all pros- 
pective buyers that it will not recommend 
any giveaway program to Congress. Since 
its organization, the Commission has been 
guided by these basic factors: 

(a) That technical information on the 
plants be equally available to all interested 
parties, regardless of size or nature of their 
business. 

(b) That a full, fair value be obtained for 
the plants; that the sales pattern insure a 
free, competitive rubber industry and that 
the interest of national security be protected. 

(c) That the spirit and intent of the law, 
as developed in committee hearings and de- 
bate in both Houses of Congress, be followed. 

The Commission of three members, ap- 
pointed by the President, organized for- 
melly on November 10, 1953. As required 
by law, the Commission advertised for pro- 
posals on the plant properties on November 
18, 1953. These advertisements appeared in 
several of the Nation's leading newspapers 
and business publications. 

Under the law, proposals for purchase of 
the properties will be received until May 27 
of this year. Then follows a period of nego- 
tiation with the bidders, ending December 27, 
1954. No later than January 31, 1955, the 
Commission must submit its recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

Brochures containing full technical data 
on the plants have been offered to all pros- 
pective buyers on request. The following 
résumé describes the activities of the Com- 
mission, of general interest, since last 
November. 

1. The Commission’s legal staff has con- 
sulted frequently with the Office of the At- 
torney General. As required by law, the 
Attorney General must be consulted and pass 
on the sales pattern recommended. 

2. One hundred and ninety-six requests 
for plant brochures have been received from 
all types of industrial firms. Hundreds of 
brochures have been distributed. 

3. Two hundred and seventy-four requests 
for instructions and information have been 
received and answered. 

4. Forty-two conferences with prospective 
purchasers have been held. 

5. Interest in the disposal program is in- 
creasing. Proposals have been received and 
reviewed, without a price figure. The Com- 
mission is encouraging this procedure to ex- 
pedite discussions with all interested parties. 

6. Interested industrial firms have been 
granted permission to visit plants and make 
their own engineering studies. 

7. The Commission is evaluating individ- 
ual plants through its staff organization, 
and a great deal of information is being 
developed. 

Present employment at the Commission's 
office, including technical personnel, clerical, 
and secretarial assistance totals 25. All are 
in Washington at the Commission’s office, 
811 Vermont Avenue NW. 

Further reports will be made to your com- 
mittee as developments warrant. Inquiries 
are invited on any phase of the program. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, proper allusion has 
been made to the progressive and dy- 
namic program of the President which 
includes as an essential element—and I 
emphasize this—which includes as an 
essential element—a moderate housing 
program carrying, upon the recommen- 
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dation of very distinguished authority, 
moderate amounts of new Federal pub- 
lic housing. What I think needs to be 
pointed out in this public housing dis- 
cussion is that it is not ending today, 
no matter what happens in this bill on 
the point of order regarding public hous- 
ing units in this bill. No matter what 
may be the construction of the provisions 
of this bill with respect to public hous- 
ing today, the fact is that on tomorrow 
we will have a housing bill before us of 
which public housing is a vital part. 

Amendments will be offered to in- 
clude in that bill new public housing 
units. The House has the power, as it 
always does, by a majority, to work its 
will. The House can bring about public 
housing units, and I say this with all re- 
spect, notwithstanding the action of the 
subcommittee here today and the action 
of the Committee on Rules. The House 
will have the power, and let every Mem- 
ber know that, particularly upon the 
Republican side, to vote affirmatively 
upon this issue of the President’s pro- 
gram and to authorize it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to point 
out to the gentleman that even if the 
House accepts public housing units in the 
bill that comes up tomorrow, it still has 
to come back to this Appropriations 
Subcommittee and we will be up against 
bn same barriers that we find in this 

ill. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
forgive me, that will not be quite the case, 
for this reason. If this point of order is 
sustained, then there is at least a legal 
argument that there is no existing au- 
thorization on the books for new Federal 
public housing units. If we act afirma- 
tively on the housing bill, there will then 
be an authorization on the books and the 
House again can work its will on a regular 
or any supplemental appropriation bill, 
to make an appropriation for the new 
public housing so authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If a point of or- 
der is made and assuming—of course, I 
never try to read the mind of a presid- 
ing officer. And I might say that no 
matter how the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], who is in the 
chair, decides the point of order, he will 
decide it in accordance with the rules of 
the House and in accordance with the 
traditions of the great position he now 
occupies. It may or may not involve his 
personal considerations, but he will be 
deciding it as a trust, as the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole. I think 
the record should show that. But as- 
suming that a point of order is made 
and is sustained, that means that the 
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rider of last year did repeal the organic 
law, the authorization. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ishould say as a lawyer 
that the chances of that are so great 
that we must act tomorrow to include 
a public-housing provision and the num- 
ber of units we want in the housing bill 
which will be before us. 

I make as my first point the fact that 
today does not settle this argument. It 
can be settled tomorrow if it is not set- 
tled today. Now, why should it be set- 
tled affirmatively? I would like now to 
speak to my colleagues on the Republi- 
can side. Let us remember that of the 
Housing Act of 1949—then known as the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill—the public- 
housing phase of that act would not have 
passed but for 23 Republican votes. 
Were it not for them it would have 
been defeated. Traditionally, public 
housing always requires a coalition on 
both sides of the aisle to be enacted and 
it will require it today and tomorrow if it 
is to be successful. 

Secondly, the President has presented 
a progressive, dynamic program and it 
is a complete program. You cannot pick 
and choose from the essential elements 
of that program. Some people liked very 
much what was done in these last few 
weeks here on taxes; some did not. 
Some went along with it upon the ground 
that it was a complete package which 
was offered to them in addition to budget 
and taxes, in terms of social security, 
unemployment insurance, health, hous- 
ing, foreign policy, liberalization of for- 
eign trade, and other items. The im- 
portant thing that we have got to re- 
member is that it is not you nor I, but 
the people, especially the people in the 
cities—and I emphasize this to the city 
Members on the Republican side—the 
public in the cities will count public 
housing as a vital part of the President’s 
program, That is what makes it mod- 
ern and moderate. That is what makes 
it different from the ultraconservative 
position. That is one of the essential 
hallmarks of a modern and moderate 
program. 

In the city of New York 56,000 families 
will be displaced by slum clearance. Not 
less than 20,000 of those families must 
have public housing or there is no slum 
clearance. There is a project being torn 
down in my district right now that will 
displace 3,500 families. Over half must 
go back into public housing. They are 
all families at the lower economic levels, 
Otherwise that site will remain empty. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I just want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his fine speech. I 
want to say again that I am in full 
agreement, but I do not know what good 
it will do for the gentleman to speak to 
his own side of the aisle when they will 
not follow the leadership of the Presi- 
dent on this question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope very much that 
we will find a sufficient number who will 
follow the leadership of the President 
on this question. 

I would like to make one other point 
which is very important. That is, that 
there is a commitment involved here for 
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the construction of some 35,000 housing 
units which commitment this House pre- 
viously recognized when it passed upon 
this subject in 1952 and 1953. 

If the provisions for public housing 
are completely stricken out of this bill, 
I think it is a very grave question as to 
whether the very prestige of Congress 
is not itself being jeopardized. I will 
say to my colleagues that as I see it, this 
is a great test vote, especially for the 
Representatives from the big cities are 
Republicans—not all of them; you do 
not get everybody’s vote for anything 
here, and nobody expects it—but are 
Republicans going to put enough support 
behind this essential part of the Presi- 
dent’s program which deals with author- 
izing 140,000 units of new Federal public 
housing in the next 4 years to insure to 
the country that his program is really 
moderate and modern or are they going 
to pick and choose the ultraconservative 
parts and reject the parts which make 
it moderate and modern? That is the 
real test here. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I ask for this time in order to invite 
the attention of the Members to the 
table in the record of the hearings be- 
ginning on page 2301. You can see from 
that table the number of public-housing 
units we have constructed in the past 
under prior appropriations that are now 
vacant. I make no comment upon the 
vacancy rate and merely invite the at- 
tention of the Members who are inter- 
ested in finding out the vacancy rates in 
their own States to the fact that there 
is a table showing such rates in the 
record. 

In the first State listed in the table 
the following situation exists: Among 20 
units in one locality, 6 are vacant; in 
another locality, among 102 units, 32 are 
vacant; in another locality, among 24 
units, 12 are vacant; in another locality, 
among 40 units, 4 are vacant; in another 
locality, among 35 units, 13 are vacant; 
and in another locality, among 340 units, 
76 are vacant. 

The list in that table is broken down 
by States. Any member of the com- 
mittee interested in the situation in his 
own State can find the facts in that 
table. 

In a colloquy yesterday with my friend 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] 
there was some confusion about the 
number of units now in existence. I 
would like to clarify that for the RECORD 
at this time. 

I made the comment about 319,494 
units and an annual contribution of 
$97,800,000 in order to call attention to 
the cost of the program. I invite atten- 
tion to pages 2299 and 2300 of the record, 
where the following facts appear: 

The subsidy we are paying this year, 
including the appropriation recom- 
mended in this bill, will be $65 million in 
round numbers, and is to pay for 252,109 
units. This payment is an annual pay- 
ment which will continue for 40 years, 
so the maximum subsidy for the 252,109 
units will be $65 million times 40, or 
$2,600,000,000. 

In 1955 there will be an increase in the 
number of units under subsidy by 67,385. 
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That is the number of units that are 
under construction and which will be- 
come eligible for subsidy next year. If 
you add those two figures together, you 
will come up with the sum of 519,494 
units, the number to which I referred 
yesterday. That number of units will 
cost in maximum subsidy $97,800,000 
per year for 40 years or $3,912,000,000. 
The actual subsidy of $97,800,000 for 
319,494 units will be reduced by whatever 
amount of rent is produced from these 
units above the cost of maintenance. 
The 319,494 units is exclusive of any new 
starts for 1955, but it does include all 
units now under subsidy and those that 
will be added through 1955 under prior 
appropriations. 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
action of the Republican majority on 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
recommending the death of public hous- 
ing except for those few units for which 
the Government has entered into definite 
and binding commitments was not alto- 
gether unexpected, since most of the Re- 
publican Members of the House have 
3 opposed and fought public hous- 

g. 

But it is surprising in one respect: 
That even after a Republican Presi- 
dent—the first Republican President in 
a generation—drastically scales down the 
public-housing program, cuts by more 
than 50 percent the number of units 
scheduled for construction under the 
plans of the Truman administration, and 
comes in here and asks for what I con- 
sider a paltry 35,000 units a year on the 
grounds that no effective substitute had 
yet been found for public housing in 
meeting vital needs for shelter—even 
after all that, Mr. Chairman, the Repub- 
lican majority here in the House will not 
go along with their own party leader. 

This proves pretty conclusively that 
when you come down to it there is no 
Republican program for legislation un- 
der this administration. There is an 
Eisenhower program of a sort which, in 
respects, is a tiny-sized, economy version 
of many of the programs of the Demo- 
cratic administrations, and then there 
are the various Republican programs of 
different Republicans in the Congress. 
Where the President wants to con- 
tinue—even in an undernourished fash- 
ion—some of the successful programs of 
the previous administrations, his party 
members in the Congress will not go 
along; and where Republicans in the 
Congress want to continue them—say, 
in farm policy and other matters—the 
President says “No.” 

There is, I repeat, not a Republican 
legislative program but a Republican 
legislative civil war, and it has now en- 
veloped the public-housing program and 
appears likely to kill it. 

In Philadelphia, it took quite a num- 
ber of years before the Republican city 
administration we used to have would 
even look at the possibilities of public 
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housing. They denounced it as a Demo- 
cratic program and said they wanted no 
part of it. It took some years, but that 
Republican administration in Philadel- 
phia—backward as it was—finally awak- 
ened to the need for and the value of 
public housing and eventually became 
an enthusiastic supporter of the pro- 
gram. It never did make up for the 
valuable time it lost in starting the pro- 
gram in our city, but at least it did try 
to make up for its earlier stupidity by 
going in strong for public housing. And 
the public housing it did undertake has 
turned out to be very successful. 

Had he listened to outstanding Phila- 
G2lphia Republicans who came to recog- 
nize the value of public housing, the 
President would have recommended far 
more than 35,000 units this coming year. 
But he did not. He asked only for 35,000 
a year for the next 4 years, even 
though the Housing Act of 1949 provides 
authority for up to 135,000 a year. Now, 
the Republicans on the Appropriations 
Committee say no even to that modest 
request. 

Who leads the Republican Party, Mr. 
Chairman? Who sets its legislative 
policies? 

Apparently no one in particular. Ap- 
parently every Republican in any posi- 
tion of influence in the Congress is his 
own Republican Party. 

All it adds up to is one more instance 
of a doublecross for the people on cam- 
paign promises. 

In this case, the people who will get 
hurt the most are those least able to 
take it—those who need decent homes for 
their families but are sentenced under 
this doublecross action to live their lives 
in slums unfit for human habitation. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, for many years, as you 
all know, as a Representative from a 
district in Cleveland, where low cost 
housing is dramatically needed—I have 
been hoping that we would continue the 
very modest and constructive program 
of public housing suggested by President 
Eisenhower. At the moment, the people 
of Cleveland are striving to rid them- 
selves by their own efforts of slums in 
which there are 37,000 families living in 
substandard homes. The Cleveland citi- 
zens have voted a $7 million bond issue 
to pay their share of the cost of selling 
slum land to private builders. Several 
building projects utilizing private capi- 
tal and private initiative are planned or 
are under way. But our slum elimina- 
tion program is virtually impossible to 
accomplish unless we get some public 
housing. There are two reasons for this 
situation. Under Federal law, we can- 
not tear down a single slum tenement 
unless we can provide temporary hous- 
ing for the displaced families. Thirty- 
five percent of the residents of our slums 
cannot afford even the lowest rents 
available under privately constructed 
housing. Our whole program of slum 
clearance rests upon the low cost hous- 
ing program. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Is that not one of 
the reasons why the late Senator Taft 
was vigorously in favor of this program? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Les; 
that certainly is one of the reasons why 
the late Senator Taft stood very vigor- 
ously for this program. For this reason, 
too, I am hoping that the House will 
agree to continue not a great, tremen- 
dous public-housing program but a mod- 
est, systematic, orderly program such as 
the President has urged us to adopt. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill in itself is less 
than the President requested. Even so, 
it seems to me we should follow the 
leadership in the White House which is 
farseeing, recognizing the very great 
need of our people for fundamental and 
necessary basic home facilities. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my 
plea to that of my colleague from Ohio 
[Mrs. Frances P. Botton] for a con- 
tinuation of public housing. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartsick over the 
action of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in slashing the funds for public 
housing to a figure which would mean a 
complete end to the program after the 
35,000 units presently committed are 
provided for. Inadequate as the Presi- 
dent’s proposal was for 35,000 units a 
year, it at least kept the program alive. 
Now it is to die. 

What will that mean to families now 
living in slums? What chance will they 
have of getting out of those crime-rid- 
den neighborhoods into decent housing? 
Are we going to throw an Iron Curtain 
around the slums and force people to 
live out their lives in those rat-infested 
human traps? 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has been working on a new 
housing bill which is supposed to contain 
an experimental approach to low-income 
housing through 40-year mortgages on 
houses costing around $7,600 each. 

What chance would there be, Mr. 
Chairman—short of a depression—of 
building habitable, decent homes in St. 
Louis for $7,600 each? The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency has already made 
clear that the experimental program 
would not work under present circum- 
stances in any of our major cities be- 
cause land and building costs are too 
high to permit housing construction at 
$7,600 per home. 

I understand that a proviso has been 
added allowing the cost to go up to 
$8,600 in high-cost areas. Now, tell me, 
how can those people who are eligible 
for these public housing units—because 
of their low income—afford these mort- 
gage payments? So what good is it in 
getting at the root of the slum program 
in our cities? Who can benefit from it? 

We are told that perhaps private en- 
terprise can go in and build rental hous- 
ing for these people if we give them 90 
percent loans. But it has not been fi- 
nancing that has made it impossible for 
private enterprise to build rental hous- 
ing for the families eligible for public 
housing, Mr. Chairman. 

No, indeed. Only one thing has pre- 
vented private enterprise from filling 
this serious housing need, Not financ- 
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ing but costs. Not financing but price. 
Not financing but the absence of profit 
in building and renting decent homes at 
prices families eligible for public housing 
could afford to pay. 

So why kid ourselves or the lower in- 
come families that this proposal to kill 
public housing would not mean continued 
slum conditions for vast numbers of low- 
income families? 

Let us come right out and be honest 
about it: We are proposing to kill public 
housing with no plan, no program, to 
take its place. We are proposing to kill 
not only a governmental program but 
the hopes and aspirations of those fam- 
ilies we are going to force to continue 
living on in neighborhoods and housing 
which are a disgrace to the United States. 

Let us not shake our heads and deplore 
crime and delinquency and disease and 
suffering. We are voting for crime and 
delinquency and disease and suffering 
when we vote to kill public housing. 

We are voting heartbreak for many 
families in our cities. We are voting 
economy in dollars, but extravagance in 
the wastage of human resources. We 
are voting to fill the jails and cemeteries. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I am heart- 
sick over the action to scuttle the hous- 
ing bill. It was a particular shock, be- 
cause I know from my own experience 
the benefits of the housing program. I 
have seen public housing serve as the in- 
spiration for a full-scale effort to win the 
battle of slums. It is the one weapon 
which gives full effectiveness to the other 
weapons. 

In St. Louis we are in the midst of a 
determined fight to save our city from 
the slum blight that has eaten a wide 
circle around the heart of our business 
district. Public-spirited citizens mobi- 
lized to plan and carry out a thorough- 
going clean up. They had confidence 
that their efforts would succeed. And 
that confidence was based on their belief 
that the Federal Government would help 
them who help themselves. They did not 
believe that at a critical point in the 
battle they would be deprived of their 
best weapon. 

Those who were leading the fight have 
every right to feel that they have been 
left out in the no-man's land of a hard 
battle. And if their disappointment is a 
bitter thing, it is more than matched by 
that of the families who are seeing the 
death of their hopes to escape from the 
crime and the disease and the despair 
of the slums. 

Mr. Chairman, in recognition of the 
great need for continuation of this pro- 
gram my home paper, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, recognized as being one of the 
outstanding newspapers in the Nation, 
wrote an editorial on Saturday, March 
27, 1954, which I would like to have made 
part of the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial: 

Fam WARNING ON HOUSING 

One thing must be said for the Republican 
enemies of public housing in Washington. 
They have given the Eisenhower administra- 
tion full advance warning of their flerce de- 
termination to kill that program. 

The administration has described public 
housing as vital to urban redevelopment and 
the public welfare. The President's Advisory 
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Committee, after extended study, called pub- 
lic housing an essential part of a program for 
low-income families, and said it must be 
continued. Public housing is one phase of 
that dynamic legislative program on which, 
the President has said, his administration 
should be judged. 

Nevertheless the House GOP leadership in 
two ways has served notice of its intention to 
kill public housing. Representative Taner’s 
Appropriations Committee, turning down 
President Eisenhower's request for funds to 
finance 35,000 public housing units a year, 
has approved only 20,000 units for the coming 
year and 15,000 for the next. Its expressed 
aim is to terminate the program within 2 
years. 

Even more dangerous, perhaps, is the re- 
fusal of the House Banking Committee, 
headed by Representative Wotcort, of Michi- 
igan, to add language to the administration’s 
housing bill expressly continuing authority 
for the public housing program next year. 

When Housing Administrator Cole ap- 
peared before the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee earlier this month, he agreed with Sena- 
tor MAYBANK that unless such a proviso were 
added, the terms written into existing legis- 
lation last year would abolish public hous- 
ing. This same warning was given Chairman 
Wotcott’s House committee this week, yet 
nothing was done to amend the administra- 
tion bill. 

What, if anything, is the administration 
going to do about this extensively advertised 
death blow at public housing? According to 
some Washington dispatches, the adminis- 
tration defeated the attack on its tax revi- 
sion bill in the House by well-organized 
political pressure upon Republican Mem- 
bers. Will it defend its public housing pro- 
gram with the same zeal and energy? 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
forthright attitude of my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CANFIELD]. I feel it a privilege 
to stand in the well of this House and 
represent the little people of this Nation, 
those receiving $2,000 a year and less. 

It is easy enough for you to dangle 
before them your 40-year mortgages and 
your more expensive homes, but it is im- 
possible for them to attain such homes, 
and you who have championed your- 
selves as the investigators of commu- 
nism seek in measures of this kind to 
create the very situation which you are 
talking all the time about alleviating. 
Oh, you have money in the current 1954 
appropriations for animal disease con- 
trol and eradication to the tune of 85 ½ 
million; you have money for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry for $12 million; but for 
the little people of the Nation you deny 
a decent shelter called home. 

Yes; your party can have the cham- 
pionship of this bill; I want to speak my 
piece because I am a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, but not a mem- 
ber of this individual subcommittee. 

Investigate communism. The papers 
are full of it every day, but you perpet- 
uate these hovels. Witness the misery 
and the degradation that exist there and 
strike your breast with your “My fault, 
my fault.” Ask yourselves when you 
read about the alarming increases in 
juvenile delinquency how much of it 
could have been avoided if these chil- 
dren were properly housed in a decent 
neighborhood with proper recreational 
facilities. 

You are helping to create and per- 
petuate that situation. But you have 
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money in agriculture appropriation bills 
for the control of what they call the 
phony peach pest, scabies in sheep, and 
cattle ticks, all kinds of money for every- 
thing but home, sweet home” in Amer- 
ica. And did you ever know that the 
home in America is sometimes the most 
treasured among those who have the 
least of this world’s goods? 

I have seen bills here for millions for 
this animal industry and that animal 
industry and chasing flies, and bugs, and 
grasshoppers; but for people and for 
homes and for the small folk of this Na- 
tion we will wreck the housing program 
and send them honeyed words. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, close analysis of H. R. 
8583, this independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, discloses one significant and 
glaring tendency to me. It is illustrated 
in any number of individual items, but it 
overrides any of them in that it shows a 
basic and unhealthy controlling philos- 
ophy in the minds of those who are re- 
sponsible for the form in which the bill 
has reached the floor of the House. In 
a few words that philosophy can be la- 
beled “The public be damned.” 

The reverse side of their coin would 
carry the message, “Big business be 
praised.” And in following out that 
philosophy the authors of H. R. 8583 
have not hesitated in throwing the ad- 
ministration program out of the window 
whenever it gets in the way of doing 
business with big business. If it were not 
so serious I would have to laugh when I 
read the message attached to the license 
plates of a number of cars parked around 
the Capitol these days Give Ike a Re- 
publican Congress in 54.“ May I ask 
what this Republican Congress is giving 
Ike and the American people? 

A look at H. R. 8583 answers that 
question. The provisions regarding pub- 
lic housing have already come up for 
considerable discussion during this de- 
bate. The committee majority has over- 
looked no opportunity to oppose the ad- 
ministration program and ignore the 
needs of the American people in that 
one. They have cut administrative ex- 
penses needed to keep even their own 
minimum program going; they have 
added provisions designed to hamper 
slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment projects; they have cut by over $5 
million the amount set by the Bureau of 
the Budget as necessary for annual con- 
tributions to local housing authorities 
for existing projects—and no one can ac- 
cuse the Bureau of loosening the purse 
strings in this regard; they have set up 
a revolving fund which, no matter how 
thin you slice the bologna in the report, 
is designed to grease the skids for liqui- 
dation of all public housing programs; 
but the most immediately urgent items 
in the Public Housing Administration 
provisions is the refusal to repeal last 
year’s provision prohibiting any new 
housing projects. The words the report 
uses are classic in their simplicity, “and 
that this be the end of the program.” 
The action is also classic in its un- 
ashamed rejection of every consideration 
of human need. 
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If this step by the committee is upheld 
by the House we will soon see the end of 
the organized effort to do something 
about the miserable living conditions un- 
der which so large a percentage of our 
people live. From now on out we shall 
just talk about doing something, as was 
the case until the public-housing pro- 
gram was started under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The various programs since 
that time have gone a long way to pre- 
vent a bad situation from becoming un- 
bearable. But anyone who says that the 
condition is cured and believes what he 
says, must have been listening too long 
to the siren song of the real estate and 
builders’ lobbies. That song promises 
that private enterprise can and will build 
all the housing we need. But when it 
comes to actually doing some building 
within the means of the low-income 
groups for whom the public-housing 
programs were set up, how much of it 
have we ever seen? Not enough to house 
the starlings that roost on the public 
buildings in Washington. And if the 
public-housing program is permanently 
killed, as this bill would do, how much 
will we see in the future? Instead of 
building houses for these poor people 
they will tell us how room becomes avail- 
able through their construction of more 
expensive new homes and apartments 
for those who can afford to move out of 
the slums into the suburbs. This varia- 
tion of the vicious trickle-down theory is 
not new, but in spite of the number of 
times it has been exposed as a sham by 
taking from the poor and giving to the 
rich, we shall hear it again. It is too 
plausible a stery for those who profit 
from the death of public housing to 
forget. 

Mr. Chairman, in April of last year 
when we debated the proposal to kill off 
new starts on public housing units local 
communities had made reservations for 
approximately 180,000 new units. On at 
least 135,000 of those units binding con- 
tracts within the meaning of this legisla- 
tion had never been signed. The local 
communities in desperate need of those 
projects were given some hope when 
promises were made that the provision 
would be reexamined during this past 
year. The reexamination seems to have 
been confined to looking for more potent 
weapons to use in killing the program 
and the hopes of those who want to take 
their families out of the slums and into 
clean and decent homes. The recom- 
mendations of the President’s conference 
on housing, set up for the specific pur- 
pose of reexamining the Federal housing 
program as members of the committee 
had agreed to do, have been completely 
ignored in H. R. 8583. The recommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget for a 
4-year program of 140,000 units, insuf- 
ficient as that is to meet the need, has 
also been ignored. I am forced to ask 
who the majority of the committee did 
listen to in deciding that “this be the end 
of the program”? Certainly not the 
communities, including my own city of 
San Francisco, which need this housing 
and have already invested considerable 
amounts in preliminary planning. Cer- 
tainly not their own administration, 
which studied the problem and recom- 
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mended continuance of the program. 

The only conclusion to be drawn is that 

the voices which were heard were those 

of the real estate and builders groups, 

bent on protecting their interests by per- 

penis profitable slum housing condi- 
ons. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall certainly sup- 
port the amendments to be offered to 
liberalize the public housing program 
beyond what this bill would permit. If 
that is not possible I intend to continue 
the fight for a sound public housing pro- 
gram by every possible means in this and 
succeeding Congresses until an honest 
program, designed to meet at least part 
of the need for replacement of substand- 
ard dwellings, is again in operation. 
Should some Member today take advan- 
tage of the refusal by the Committee on 
Rules to waive points of order against 
H. R. 8583, and move to strike from the 
bill even the 20,000 units we are contract 
bound to construct, I shall demand that 
separate legislation be enacted before 
the end of the fiscal year for that pur- 
Pose. 

The public housing items in this bill 
are not the only provisions which dem- 
onstrate a strong bias against the public 
welfare and in favor of private gain. 
Private power interests, for instance, 
must be very happy about the manner 
in which the bill strikes at the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and threatens both its 
corporate structure and its ability to 
provide for present and future power 
needs of the area which it serves. Were 
the effects of the blows at TVA confined 
to that project alone the results would 
be serious enough. But, make no mis- 
take about it, when we permit this attack 
on TVA to go through we are putting 
the entire Federal public power program 
in jeopardy and by that means weaken- 
ing the position of all the countless 
State, local, and cooperative public 
power systems which depend to a greater 
or less extent on the Federal program. 
Without that support the smaller public 
systems can be gobbled up one by one 
by the great corporate utilities until pub- 
lic power is as dead as public housing 
will be under this bill. It has been stated 
in this debate that the question is not 
whether we are killing these public wel- 
fare programs, but whether we are not 
simply transferring the responsibility for 
maintaining them from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to smaller governmental units. 
The gentleman who made that remark 
was simply restating the old principle of 
divide and conquer. The labor move- 
ment was forced to unite as the only 
defense possible against the tactic. 
Without the binding force of Federal 
participation in public power and public 
housing programs, they will stand no 
more chance of survival than did labor 
unions before they joined forces in the 
common welfare. 

To deny TVA the right to build the 
additional power facilities necessary for 
its normal growth is only the first step 
in the move to let the private utilities 
skim the profit from the huge Federal 
investment in development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. Removal of the Author- 
ity’s control over resale rates on the 
power which it generates is another step. 
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Saddling TVA with additional interest 
rate costs and forcing the Authority to 
assume as part of its corporate expense 
the item of $12 million for construction 
of new transmission lines is a third, in- 
tended to price TVA power out of the 
market it has created and deny that 
power to new users. Taken together, 
these provisions, with the other cuts 
made in the appropriation and with the 
denial of the $25 million for the Author- 
ity’s reserves, are a great victory for 
private power interests not only in the 
TVA area but throughout the United 
States. 

I urge every Member of this House who 
is genuinely concerned with saving for 
the people of the United States their 
right to the fruits of our great natural 
power resources to oppose these attempts 
to harness TVA in its further develop- 
ment of these resources for the public 
good. This is a clearcut issue involving 
public versus private gain from public 
resources. The friends of public power 
must stand up and be counted when 
amendments are offered to this bill to 
free TVA from the restraints which it 
would impose. I intend to stand among 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, time does not permit 
me to go into detail regarding all the 
items in this bill. There are other cases 
where the little man has been hit, as in 
the cut in the appropriation for the 
Small Business Administration. Cer- 
tainly I agree that the loan program of 
the administration should be placed on a 
sound footing as quickly as possible. 
However, I fail to see how that can be 
accomplished by cutting over $500,000 
from the already small appropriation 
for administering the agency. With re- 
gard to the Veterans’ Administration it 
would appear that a partial lesson has 
been learned as a result of the fiasco re- 
sulting from last year’s attempt to slash 
funds for compensation and other bene- 
fits to veterans, which forced the Con- 
gress to restore the greater part of the 
cut through supplemental appropria- 
tions. The backfiring of this highly pub- 
licized economy seems to have instilled a 
little wisdom in that the slash this year 
is not so severe. I sincerely trust that 
we will not be forced again to vote a 
supplemental appropriation to overcome 
any deficiency which may result from 
this cut. 

Before leaving the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration appropriation I would like to 
extend my personal appreciation to the 
members of the committee for inclusion 
of the necessary funds for the proposed 
new neuropsychiatric hospital in the San 
Francisco area. I also want to express 
the hope that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will proceed to select the new site for 
this much-needed hospital without delay. 
California veterans who need the treat- 
ment this hospital will provide do not 
want to wait another 10 years for its 
construction. For their sakes and for 
the sake of their families I urge the re- 
sponsible officials to get the actual con- 
struction under way with no further de- 
lay. That action is necessary to make 
room for those veterans with mental ill- 
nesses who now get no treatment at all, 
and to relieve the crowded conditions in 
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California State institutions now forced 
to bear that load at the expense of ade- 
quate care for nonveteran patients. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. CONDON. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to find out, following the 
gentleman's turn, if we can conclude 
discussion on the housing section to 
line 2 on the top of page 32 in 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. YATES. I am constrained to ob- 
ject because of the fact that I have an 
amendment to the first part of this sec- 
tion that has not yet been considered. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid this will take too much of the 
gentleman’s time. I withdraw my re- 
quest for the time being. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rep- 
resent the district in the United States 
that had the largest public housing au- 
thority in the entire country. 

In 1945 we had over 70,000 people liv- 
ing in the Richmond Public Housing Au- 
thority. Since that time the number 
has gone down steadily. There are now 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 30,000 
people more or less in the public housing 
project in Richmond. Of course, these 
were temporary war housing projects 
and today are not too desirable. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make just 
two comments. I heard the gentleman 
from North Carolina talk about vacan- 
cies in the various public housing pro- 
jects throughout the United States. Ido 
not know whether he was distinguishing 
between the various types of public hous- 
ing or not, but I certainly can tell him 
that in Richmond, Calif., we are schedul- 
ing the demolition and the tearing down 
of housing projects block by block and 
group by group. The housing author- 
ity is discouraging any type of new regis- 
tration into those housing projects, pro- 
jects that are not due to be torn down 
for 6 and 8 months. They are not re- 
renting the units that have become avail- 
able as people move out. They are tell- 
ing the people in many units: You bet- 
ter get out of here as quickly as you can 
because this project is coming down. 

I submit that if you include the tem- 
porary war housing in the statistics 
which were given about vacancies, these 
facts may be one answer to the number 
of vacancies that are said to exist. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. All I 
intended to do was to call the attention 
of the membership of the committee to 
where in the record the list of vacancies 
occurs. I was not commenting on any- 
thing other than that. 

Mr. CONDON. The Administrator 


out there will not rent the houses that 
become vacant and let people live there. 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CONDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 
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Mr. YATES. The attention of the 
membership should be invited further to 
the reasons for those vacancies, which 
appear in the testimony immediately 
preceding that to which reference has 
been made. As the people get increased 
incomes, which disqualify them from liv- 
ing in the projects, they move out. The 
time consumed in putting the house in 
shape and preparing it for another fam- 
ily to move in is considered in the va- 
cancy factor. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make one other point, and then, if I 
have time, I shall yield further. 

The other point is this: There has 
been talk during the course of the debate 
to the effect: Let us let the local people 
do it; we do not need Federal funds, be- 
cause it is a community problem, and let 
the community take on the burden. 

This ought to be of interest to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], be- 
cause he knows that we have in Califor- 
nia a Redevelopment Authority Act 
which was passed by the State legisla- 
ture. Here is a problem that has come 
to my attention within the last 3 weeks. 

In Richmond we are going to close 
down the temporary war housing. They 
are going to raze the buildings. There 
will then be many acres of vacant land, 
That land was originally condemned 
during the early days of the war, and 
even before, on a use and occupancy 
basis. The Federal Government did not 
take over the title to that land. When 
the Housing Authority pulls out, the title 
to the land will be scrambled. As to 
much of the land, we do not know who 
owns it. As to some, of course, the own- 
ers are known, and no cloud appears. 
The Richmond Redevelopment Agency 
would like to get all of the land that is 
going to be vacated when this temporary 
housing is torn down, but in order to do 
that they require an amendment to the 
Federal law to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to condemn the fee of that land. 
In turn, they want the Government to 
sell it to the Richmond Redevelopment 
Agency. Because of a State law, the 
Richmond Redevelopment Agency can- 
not condemn and get immediate occu- 
pancy until after a lengthy litigation pe- 
riod. So the Richmond Redevelopment 
Agency, under California law, cannot go 
forward without Federal legislation. 

I might add that many of the old land- 
owners are opposed to this approach by 
the Richmond Redevelopment Agency. 
Having realized but little from their land 
all through these years, they want their 
own land back. They want to develop it 
themselves. 

I bring these facts to the attention of 
this body because I think they show that 
the Federal Government cannot walk 
away and leave public housing on the 
theory that the local community, either 
financially or legally, can pick up the 
burden. 

I am, therefore, in accordance with 
the views of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
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Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of slum 
clearance and public housing is with- 
out a doubt one of our country’s greatest 
internal problems. I should like to 
present my colleagues with a few simple 
figures and facts on such a problem 
as related to New Haven, Conn., as 
a typical thriving, industrial, and 
densely populated area. According to 
the 1950 census, 14 percent of the 
dwelling units now in use in New Haven 
are without private bath and in a dilapi- 
dated state of disrepair. This same 14 
percent of the total units in New Haven 
houses over 6,000 families. Furthermore, 
the 1950 census tells us half the wage 
earners in New Haven earn less than 
$2,700 per year. By comparison on the 
national level, 40 percent of all Ameri- 
can families earn less than $3,000 per 
year. Now the wage earners or the heads 
of households of the 6,000 families in 
question obviously are a part of the New 
Haven population earning less than 
$2,700 per year, and, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, I suspect they earn much 
less than $2,700. The end result there- 
fore is that a large number of families 
are unable to afford decent housing. 
Furthermore, should the financial poten- 
tial be present for such families to move 
out of these blighted areas, there exists 
a shortage of rental housing in the area. 
Where would they move to? 

The New Haven problem magnified by 
the similar needs of other cities in the 
United States presents a crisis. Con- 
gress must be prepared to act not only in 
the fulfillment of its legal responsibilities 
of its contracts with municipalities, but 
is morally bound to go beyond that re- 
sponsibility and provide a housing pro- 
gram which is realistic and one which 
will answer back to facts and figures 
such as the ones pertaining to New 
Haven. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
recommended a bill both misleading and 
totally ineffectual. In the face of the 
crying need to revitalize our cities with 
decent housing, the committee has pro- 
posed the building of 20,000 units in 1955 
and none thereafter. This action in 
effect would kill the entire effort, as these 
figures simply represent units which are 
already contracted for. 

In the light of the country’s financial 
‘burdens and condition at this time, with 
a debt of $275 billion, the President’s 
recommendations for the building of 
35,000 units per year for 4 years, a total 
of 140,000 units, is a sound farsighted 
proposal. There is certainly no denial 
that at the end of the 4-year period pub- 
lic housing, slum clearance, and reloca- 
tion will not be a thing of the past. As 
has been brought out by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates], 10 million housing 
units out of 50 million are dilapidated 
and considered substandard. But the 
initiating of President Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram is a step which tends to halt the 
spiral of municipal insolvency. This 
downward spiral is caused in part by 
the blighted housing areas. Federal aid 
to such cities in their housing dilemmas 
adds impetus to municipal potential so 
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that the cities in question should be bet- 
ter able to bear the burden of their 
responsibilities. 

It is increasingly apparent that private 
industry cannot and will not meet the 
needs of a nationwide housing program. 
The profits which can be realized by such 
a venture on the part of private enter- 
prise, that of building for the low-income 
groups are non-existent. 

I suppose those New Haven groups 
such as the Human Relations Council, 
who are vigorously supporting the cur- 
rent program for rehabilitation of older 
housing. But such a program only goes 
part of the way in resolving the problem 
because there are still many families in 
dwellings not suitable for rehabilitation 
but only for clearance. 


I cannot look the issue squarely in the 
face and at the same time concur with 
the misgivings of the opponents of this 
issue. 

I wish to include at this point ex- 
cerpts from two of the many letters I 
have received in the past week on this 
bill: 

New HAVEN, CONN., March 29, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am very deeply concerned over 
the fate of the Federal public housing pro- 
gram, especially in the light of the most 
recent legislative developments on this ques- 
tion, which would kill all further housing 
beyond that already covered by previous con- 
tract commitments. 

Knowing that you have been one of those 
who have recognized the need of a public 
housing program in the past, I have felt that 
you would like to know the strong belief in 
the present need for such a program shared 
by many of us who are your constituents, 

I wish to inform you of my strong con- 
viction in favor of extending Federal housing 
legislation. In a Nation which has such a 
high standard of living as ours, elementary 
justice and good economic sense call for at 
least as much of a program in this area of 
public housing for the present as was pro- 
-vided for in the Housing Act of 1949, which 
was endorsed by the late Senator Taft among 
other Republicans in a real bipartisan effort 
of national statesmanship. I understand 
that an amendment aimed at that goal will 
likely be offered when the present bill 
reaches the floor. I urge you, in the interest 
of those who desperately need housing help 
to begin pulling their own weight as good 
citizens, to do everything you can to support 
that goal. Having worked with children 
from the Elm Haven housing project in 
New Haven, I have seen for myself how much 
difference the existence of these projects 
has made in the lives of people who just need 
a chance to get on their feet in a decent 
neighborhood away from the many pitfalls of 
slum living. I have seen families get their 
feet under them and begin to help others 
in the community to become responsible 
citizens and parents. I cannot understand 
how anyone with a drop of Christian respon- 
sibility for his neighbor can turn his back 
on these people and say it is none of his 
business what happens to them—or to the 
rest of us who have to live with the teen-aged 
gangs of juvenile delinquents that depressed 
housing produces when there is no place 
else to go. 

I know that you understand this desperate 
need, and I hope that you will fight for ex- 
tended public housing aid, even if it has to 
be against fellow Republicans. 

Very truly yours, 
Norman L. Grover. 
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Yate Divinrry SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., March 29, 1954, 
The REPRESENTATIVE FROM CONNECTICUT, 
The Third District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. CRE TELL. A: I read that you will 
soon (Tuesday) be voting on a bill to reduce 
the appropriations for the public-housing 
program to 20,000 units for the fiscal year 
1955 and 15,000 units for 1956, after which 
the public-housing program will die com- 
pletely. 

Economy in this area seems to me to be 
incomprehensible when set over against the 
situation confronting us in our large cities. 
As a Christian minister, I am involved in 
various ways in the binding up of the wounds 
of all men. But in few areas is our society 
completely beyond the reach and resources 
of individuals acting in and for themselves 
so much as it is in this area of public hous- 
ing. Acting in the family unit some people 
are able to own their own home. For others 
some help may come from such operations 
by corporations seeking investment possi- 
bilities, as in the case of Metropolitan Life. 
But for many more—and in this case, those 
who are least able to do anything else about 
it, because of either skin color, religion, or 
economic circumstance—nothing will be 
done unless the country as a whole rises up 
in indignation and action against these in- 
justices of man to man. 

I am not naive enough to think that pub- 
lic housing is a cure-all; but I have seen 
that it is a crucial step in the right direction. 
I have worked in the East Harlem Protestant 
parish in New York City’s upper East Side, 
I know the work of close friends working in 
a hold-the-fort effort in New Haven’s own 
Oak Street area (in the Oak Street Christian 
parish), and I am following the emerging 
community council in the Dixwell-Elm 
Haven area. In each of these cases there is 
much work still to be done, but, a part of 
the progress which has been accomplished 
already is due to relief of the housing con- 
gestion and the concurrent exploitation 
which goes with it. It is well and good to 
talk of creeping socialism when campaign- 
ing as a nationwide party, and so, too, we all 
want efficiency in Government. But we also 
want, and will vote for and work against, a 
party which does not do the things that 
need to be done or see to it that, when such 
functions are stopped at the national level, 
some insurance is provided for their contin- 
uation by other agencies, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm S. GRAY. 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is important to support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in all of his farseeing 
program. One portion of this program 
is to provide Federal grants for housing 
and slum clearance. Our President has 
requested appropriations for 35,000 new 
housing units, You, who are from rural 
districts, cannot know the desperate 
housing difficulties confronting us in 
urban areas. We, in New York, need 
additional housing, not only to provide 
a decent place for our citizens in which 
to live, but for slum clearance. The 
segment of housing needs for which the 
Federal housing program is designed can 
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be met in no other way than by Federal 
assistance. 

I invite my colleagues who are against 
the President’s housing program to come 
to New York and see how many of our 
people live. Just spend a few hours in 
our slum living quarters. If you do, 
I am sure you will revise your stand and 
join in the support of this program. 

You men in rural communities take 
care of your livestock and ask the Fed- 
eral Government for aid in caring for 
them. We in the city ask Federal aid 
in caring for human beings by giving 
them adequate housing. The President’s 
housing program could very well be 
called a disaster-relief program, for 
tens of thousands of people in our city 
face a dire crisis. Elderly people are 
living in attics with insufficient heat to 
maintain health; families of as many as 
5 are living in 1 room and sharing 
toilet facilities with several other families 
of equal or larger size. This is not an 
exaggeration. The facts are borne out 
by records in my office. It is because 
of my personal knowledge of these un- 
fortunate conditions actually existing in 
my district that I ask—no, I implore— 
you to grant the aid needed so badly. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I can best 
express how I feel on the subject of 
low-rent public housing by citing the 
experience of Trenton, the largest city 
in the congressional district that I 
represent. In the spring and summer of 
1953, the city government made an ex- 
tensive survey of housing in the section 
known as Coalport, which lies within the 
fifth ward of Trenton. The survey was 
undertaken in conjunction with a slum- 
clearance project being sponsored joint- 
ly by the city of Trenton and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

The survey showed that 344 families 
were living in the 242 houses in the area, 
or about 1½ families per house. Of the 
houses, 50, or 20- percent, had outside 
hopper closets, most of which were in a 
poor state of repair; 90, or 37 percent, 
had no bath or shower; and that 98, or 
40 percent, had no hot water. 

In the fifth ward, during 1952, there 
were 104 cases of juvenile delinquency, 
the highest rate per ward in the city. 
During the same year, the ward had 19 
new cases of tuberculosis and 5 deaths 
from the disease. 

This shameful picture of inadequate 
housing, of crowding, disease, and delin- 
quency becomes all the more tragic when 
it is realized that the Coalport area is 
just one section of one city in one State. 
Particularly in the older cities along the 
eastern seaboard, decaying, demoralized 
neighborhoods are all too prevalent. I 
am sure that every Member of Congress 
from this section has received calls for 
assistance with housing problems from 
families forced to live apart, or sharing 
a house, or even a room, with another 
family. 

It is against this neighborhood back- 
ground of substandard housing, repeated 
with such frequency across the country, 
that the modesty of the administration 
program of construction of 35,000 public 
housing units each year for the next 4 
years must be evaluated. By any meas- 
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ure of. experience with urban housing, 
this program can only be termed mini- 
mum. I honestly question whether this 
program would meet the demands for 
low-rent housing in the State of New 
Jersey. 

But even the President's program has 
been “scuttled,” to use the term of the 
Washington Star in describing commit- 
tee action on the program. On this im- 
portant issue, the President has once 
again been deserted by members of his 
own party, and it is necessary for Demo- 
crats to come to his aid. This we do 
willingly, because we know the impor- 
tance and need for housing. 

In all fairness to the many families 
living in wretched surroundings, trying 
to raise families and to keep family mo- 
rale up, I want to urge that the House 
restore the terms of the President’s hous- 
ing program. Surely, 35,000 units each 
year is not too many to compete with 
private builders, but the amount of mis- 
ery that will be alleviated by this housing 
is very great. Can we, in good con- 
science, deprive our fellow citizens of 
this small program of decent housing? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for de- 
bate up to line 9, page 29, close following 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. YATES. This is the first para- 
graph on public housing. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am trying to limit 
it to where we have amendments to 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, for 
some time we have been hearing about 
the dynamic, progressive program that 
the Republicans are fostering. Judging 
from the results to date, as far as any 
particular issue is concerned, it looks to 
me like this dynamic, progressive for- 
ward-looking policy has turned out to be 
an excess of meaningless slogans, so 
much eye wash, as it were. 

In his message to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 25 of this year, the President recom- 
mended that Congress authorize con- 
struction during the next 4 years, of 
140,000 units of new federally aided pub- 
lic housing. This was to be built at the 
rate of 35,000 units a year. 

This recommendation of 35,000 units 
of federally aided low-income housing a 
year is certainly a modest recommenda- 
tion. It is hardly dynamic nor is it pro- 
gressive, and in view of the tremendous 
needs of the low-income people in the 
country living in slums, it is not forward- 
looking either. We can readily see this 
when we examine the Housing Act of 
1949, under which Congress authorized 
this aid to low-income housing. In that 
act, Congress recommended aid to 
810,000 housing units over a period of 6 
years, through and including 1954, Soa 
drop to 35,000 units a year as recom- 
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mended by the President is a modest pro- 
posal indeed. 

Actions of House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, notwithstanding this very 
modest recommendation of the President 
for 140,000 units of public housing dur- 
ing the next 4 years, in the House Ap- 
propriations bill, this small sum was cut 
down to a mere trickle of 20,000 units 
for this year and approximately 15,000 
next year. So that the total that the 
Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended was 35,000 units during the next 
2 years and killing the program there- 
after. 

HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE WIELDS THE AX 


It was not bad enough that a modest 
140,000 4-year program of the President 
should be whittled down to 35,000 units, 
The action of the House Rules Commit- 
tee Monday made it a virtual certainty 
that the whole public housing program 
of a mere 35,000 units of public housing 
will be knocked out of the independent 
offices appropriation bill when it is con- 
sidered here on the House floor. It did 
so by the simple parliamentary device 
of deciding that language in an appro- 
priation bill about public housing was 
an attempt to legislate. Accordingly, if 
a single Member objects, this item can 
be stricken from the bill. 

In the same Housing Act of 1949, one 
title aids low income public housing, and 
another title of the act aids in the slum 
clearance. The latter title provides that 
before slums can be razed, adequate, de- 
cent housing at a price the people can 
afford to pay must be available before 
a city can expect Federal aid for such 
slum clearance. In other words, one 
part of the act says you cannot receive 
Federal aid in clearing your slums unless 
you provide decent, reasonably priced 
housing for the people that are displaced, 
and the other title of the same act pro- 
vides aid for such low income families 
who cannot afford to pay the high rents 
that now prevail for normal housing. 
Thus, by killing public housing, Congress 
is also killing slum clearance, so that 
both titles become a nullity as far as pro- 
viding low income housing and clearing 
slums. For the fact of the matter is 
that nearly 60 percent of the families 
who are slated to be removed when slums 
are cleared are eligible for low income 
public housing because of their low in- 
comes. In this connection, it must be 
remembered that the average income of 
families in public housing last year was 
between $1,500 and $2,000. 

The question is commonly raised, Why 
do not the localities take care of their 
local needs themselves? The answer is 
they are unable to do so. Our recent 
hearings are replete with testimony from 
responsible local officials that they have 
told the Congress again and again the 
following conclusive facts. First of all, 
the cities cannot go it alone because the 
Federal Government has pre-empted the 
major source of tax revenue. The next 
reason the cities cannot do it alone is 
that they are now up to their necks in 
debts. They are using every kind of tax 
now and real estate taxes are now so 
burdensome that they cannot be raised 
much higher, 
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Moreover, in most cities the workers 
work in one area and live in another, 
so that the taxes they pay in go outside 
of the area where they work. 
quently, if low income people are not to 
continue to live in the slums and be a 
blight upon their cities and our Nation, 
modest Federal aid for low-income hous- 
ing is needed imperatively. 

It is disheartening to glance at the 
record to see how little the Federal Gov- 
ernment has actually done in aiding lo- 
calities in providing low income public 
housing. At a time when we are spend- 
ing billions otherwise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is literally granting crumbs of 
help to the localities. Just look at this 
record. For each fiscal year ending 
June 30, here are the actual number of 
public housing units for the entire United 
States that have been aided by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949: 


Placed 
under con- | Completed 
struction 
Fiscal year— 
1 Lip eee ale 
83, 203 230 
52, 391 28, 979 
35, 472 61, 666 
171, 678 90, 925 


In other words, out of a total of 262,- 
603 units of low-income housing aided 
by the Federal Government, only 90,925 
are actually completed, and 171,678 units 
have been placed under construction. 
Assuredly this is a pitifully small form 
of Federal aid at a time when the basic 
law authorized 810,000 units over this 
period. The whole quarrel about public 
housing is really a tempest in a teapot. 

So much for generalities. Figures by 
themselves are meaningless. When they 
apply to the burning needs of your com- 
munity or to your people, they take on 
life. Therefore, let us take a look at 
the urgent low-income housing needs of 
Baltimore. 

In 1949, the council of the city of Bal- 
timore approved the application of the 
Baltimore Housing Authority for 10,000 
units of public housing. This was not 
the entire need of Baltimore but it rep- 
resented their immediate pressing needs 
as far as construction programs were 
concerned. Pursuant to this authority, 
in 1949 the Baltimore Housing Authority 
applied to the Federal Public Housing 
Administration for aid on 5,000 units of 
low-income public housing. In July 1952 
the Baltimore Housing Authority applied 
for the remainder of the 10,000 units, 
or an additional 5,000 units. In other 
words, their immediate needs were for 
10,000 units of public housing. 

In any discussion of public housing 
we must be realistic and recognize that 
it takes from 12 to 18 months for the 
local public-housing authority to plan 
the job. This requires a whole variety 
of actions—planning, layout, architec- 
tural aid, condemnations and costs, be- 
fore the programs are complete. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO BALTIMORE’S REQUEST 


What happened to the request of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore for its 
reservation of 10,000 units of public 


Conse- 
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housing? Five thousand of them were: 


placed in the works as it were with the 
Public Housing Administration. The 
other 5,000 units were canceled because 
the Congressional Act of 1953 reduced 
the number of units that could be started 
in any 1 year. There was already on 
hand in the Public Housing Administra- 
tion such a large backlog of requests that 
no additional applications could be en- 
tertained. This is the general picture 
in Baltimore. Now let us turn to the 
painful details and see how our public 
housing program was decimated by Con- 
gress. 

At the present time, before the House 
Rules Committee and the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee made their 
latest moves, there were 1,305 units of 
Baltimore housing under contract with 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. 
They would have been included in the 
funds that were to be made available by 
the House for public housing during the 
next 2 years. 

In addition, there were 1,463 units of 
public housing in Baltimore in the pre- 
liminary planning stage that are literally 
killed by the previous action of the House 
on public housing, unless restored. 

Now, if objection is raised to the pend- 
ing bill, under the recent House rule, 
both the 1,305 and the 1,463 units of 
Baltimore housing will be killed. This is 
a vivid illustration of what happens in 
a particular city by the arbitrary actions 
of the House thus far, and that we are 
considering today. 

I know from personal experience that 
there are various kinds of slum housing 
existing in various sections of Baltimore 
that should be razed under our so-called 
Baltimore plan. These unfortunate peo- 
ple will continue to live in slums because 
the recent actions of the House are con- 
demning them to live in such squalor 
indefinitely. This is a loss to the city 
and to the Nation that we cannot afford 
in these perilous times. 

I would just like to read a wire from 
our Republican governor, a communica- 
tion from the Citizens Planning and 
Housing Association of Baltimore, and a 
fine editorial from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, March 29, 1954. 

Let us be realistic about this public 
housing problem. When compared to 
the subsidies that are given to industry 
in the form of higher tariffs, to the air- 
lines for mail, roads and highways, and 
the billions that are thrown into the farm 
program, some of which have merit, we 
should bow our heads in shame at the 
relatively small amount that is requested 
to aid communities in low-income hous- 
ing for families who cannot afford pre- 
vailing rents and who will continue to 
live in slums in the absence of such aid. 

I express the hope that the President’s 
modest request for 35,000 units of pub- 
lic housing during each of the next 4 
years will be restored to the pending bill. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mo., March 29, 1954. 
Hon. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
House of Representatives: 

I understand independent office appropria- 
tion bill will reach House floor today. Urge 
your support of the President’s program of 
35,000 public housing starts for each of next 
4 years. President's program has been 
critically slashed by Appropriations Com- 
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mittee report. Your support of amendment 
to restore President’s program will be ap- 
preciated. Maryland communities have 
considerable at stake in this program. 
THEODORE R. McKe prin, 
Governor of Maryland. 


CITIZENS PLANNING AND HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION OF BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Md., March 29, 1954. 

Hon. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRIEDEL: We are writ- 
ing to urge you to continue your support 
of the public housing program, and to exert 
what infiuence you can to persuade your 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
to appropriate funds for 35,000 public hous- 
ing units this year and authorize a program 
at this level for the next 4 years. 

You know, we are sure, of the significance 
of public housing to Baltimore. Without 
continued public housing starts, low income 
families would not be housed—nor could our 
redevelopment and rehabilitation programs 
proceed without serious hardship to many 
families. The State office building project 
alone will require the relocation of roughly 
1,000 families. In addition, tightened regu- 
lations on overcrowding will displace many 
people now living on Linden Avenue and 
Eutaw Street in the current rehabilitation 
area. These people must have some place 
to go. Public housing is the only alterna- 
tive to slum housing for those in the lowest 
income brackets. 

We know that we can count on your con- 
tinued support in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES H. Morton, 
Executive Secretary. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of March 
29, 1954] 
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_ The housing program which President 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress in Janu- 
ary was a well-rounded and constructive 
one. Worked out by an advisory committee 
of men with practical experience in this par- 
ticular field, as is the case with most of the 
Eisenhower administration's major legisla- 
tive proposals, the housing program was de- 
signed to stimulate home building, to make 
it easier for persons of low income to buy 
houses, to help present homeowners to 
modernize and keep their properties in good 
repair, to encourage slum prevention and to 
make possible through public and private 
means the redevelopment of neighborhoods 
which already have gone bad. 

President Eisenhower in his housing mes- 
sage to Congress had this to say of public 
housing in relation to the new measures he 
was proposing: 

“Until these new programs have been fully 
tested and by actual performance have 
shown their success, we should continue at 
a reasonable level the public housing pro- 
gram authorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 
I recommend, therefore, that the Congress 
authorize construction, during the next 4 
years, of 140,000 units of new public hous- 
ing, to be built in annual increments of 
35,000 units. Special preference among el- 
igible families should be given to those who 
must be relocated because of slum clearance, 
neighborhood rehabilitation or similar pub- 
lic actions. The continuance of this pro- 
gram will be reviewed before the end of the 
4-year period, when adequate evidence ex- 
ists to determine the success of the other 
Measures I have recommended.” 

In contrast to this balanced housing policy 
of President Eisenhower and his advisers, we 
have the action taken by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, which on Friday voted 
to limit new public housing to 35,000 units in 
1955-56 and that this be the end of the pro- 
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gram. The House committee not only did 
not wait, as President Eisenhower would 
have us wait, until the new housing meas- 
ures had been given a chance to prove them- 
selves, before voting an end to public hous- 
ing; the committee did not even wait until 
the new measures had emerged from com- 
mittee and passed their full congressional 
tests. 

With 30 Republicans on the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, as against 
20 Democrats, it looks once again as though 
the President's own party is failing to sup- 
port him in a moderate, middle-of-the-road 
approach to a national problem—an ap- 
proach which in 1952 swept Republicans into 
power. , 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Annual contributions: For the payment 
of annual contributions to public housing 
agencies in accordance with section 10 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1410), $63,950,000: 
Provided, That except for payments required 
on contracts entered into prior to April 18, 
1940, no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for payment to any public hous- 
ing agency for expenditure in connection 
with any low-rent housing project, unless 
the public housing agency shall have adopted 
regulations prohibiting as a tenant or any 
such project by rental or occupany any 
person other than a citizen of the United 
States, but such prohibition shall not be 
applicable in the case of a family of any 
serviceman or the family of any veteran 
who has been discharged (other than dis- 
honorably) from, or the family of any serv- 
iceman who died in, the Armed Forces of 
the United States within 4 years prior to 


the date of application for admission to such’ 


housing: Provided further, That all expendi- 
tures of this appropriation shall be subject 
to audit and final settlement by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States under 
the provisions of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921, as amended: Provided fur- 
ther, That unless the governing body of the 
locality agrees to its completion, no hous- 
ing shall be authorized by the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, or, if under construc- 
tion continue to be constructed, in any com- 
munity where the people of that commu- 
nity, by their duly elected representatives, 
or by referendum, have indicated they do 
not want it, and such community shall ne- 
gotiate with the Federal Government for 
the completion of such housing, or its aban- 
donment, in whole or in part, and shall agree 
to repay to the Government the moneys 
expended prior to the vote or other formal 
action whereby the community rejected such 
housing project for any such projects not to 
be completed plus such amount as may be 
required to pay all costs and liquidate all 
obligations lawfully incurred by the local 
housing authority prior to such rejection 
in connection with any project not to be 
completed: Provided further, That the rec- 
ord of expenditure of the Public Housing 
Administration and of the local housing 
authority on any public housing project shall 
be open to examination by the responsible 
authorities of any community in which such 
project is located, or by the local public 
housing authority, or by any firm of public 
accountants retained by either of the fore- 
going: Provided further, That no housing 
unit constructed under the United States 
Housing Act of 1939, as amended, shall be 
occupied by a person who is a member of 
an organization designated as subversive by 
the Attorney General: Provided further, 
That the foregoing prohibition shall be en- 
forced by the local housing authority, and 
that such prohibition shall not impair or 
affect the powers or obligations of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration with respect to 
the making of loans and annual contribu- 
tions under the United States Housing Act 
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of 1937, as amended: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding the provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the 
Public Housing Administration shall not, 
with respect to projects initiated after March 
1, 1949, authorize during the fiscal year 1955 
the commencement of construction of in ex- 
cess of 20,000 dwelling units. 


Mr. MULTER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the paragraph). Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr.MULTER. I tried to make a point 
of order before, and I do want to make 
a point of order now, but my inquiry is 
whether or not I should make my point 
of order against each of the provisos in 
this section at this time or whether I 
shall make the point of order against 
the paragraph as a whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may make his point of order after the 
paragraph has been read. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Is it proper to ask for 
recognition on an amendment incorpo- 
rating the President’s recommendation 
at this point or later? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not 
finished reading this paragraph. 

(The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the paragraph.) 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the language on page 31, beginning at 
line 12 and running through line 17. 
That is the provision with respect to 20,- 
000 housing units. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prepared to dis- 
cuss the point of order if it is going to be 
contested. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a point of order to a paragraph prior to 
that one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Should not the point 
of order that has been made be ruled 
upon before we take up any other points 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
consider all points of order against the 
paragraph now. They may be stated 
and we may consider them at this time. 

Mr. MULTER. I make the point of 
order against the provisos beginning on 
page 29, line 12, and running to page 31, 
line 11 on the ground that each of those 
provisos is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard 
on these points of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
take them up in the order in which they 
were made. 

The effect of the point of order made 
against the proviso on page 31, line 12 
is this, as the committee understands it. 
It is to remove the limitation and leave 
the opinion of the Comptroller General 
to stand that there could then be built 
no more than 33,000 or 34,000 houses— 
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whatever the exact number is—that were 
contracted for prior to the adoption of 
the appropriation bill of 2 years ago for 
the fiscal year 1953. We concede the 
point of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. YATES. Is it proper for another 
member of the committee to defend 
against the point of order if it is con- 
ceded by the chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is within the 
discretion of the Chair. Does the gentle- 
man desire to be heard? 

Mr. YATES. I desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The mere fact 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
has conceded the point of order does not 
mean that the point of order must be 
sustained. That is up to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will pass 
upon the question. The Chair will now 
hear the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. I understand that the 
chairman of our subcommittee was ad- 
dressing himself to the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmirH], to the language appearing 
on page 31 between lines 12 and 17. As 
I understand that language, it is a lim- 
itation upon the appropriation that is 
contained in this bill as to the amount 
of money that may be used for the pur- 
pose of constructing housing units, and 
to that extent it is perfectly proper. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is necessary under the 
circumstances to go back to the previous 
bill, of last year, on this subject and the 
limitation contained therein. My point 
of order goes to the question that the 
provision in this bill is legislation more 
than it is a limitation. The point of 
order is directed at the point that this is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

What happened about it is that the 
Housing Act was passed as an amend- 
ment to the old Housing Act of 1949, 
which authorized the construction of a 
certain number of units of public hous- 
ing per annum. That was a matter of 
great controversy through the years. 
Ultimately the thing came to a head in 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
In that independent offices appropriation 
bill was contained this provision of law, 
which is the law upon the subject of 
public housing today. That provision in 
last year’s independent offices appro- 
priation bill I would like to read for the 
Recorp. It states: 

The Public Housing Administration shall 
not, after the date of approval of this act, 
enter into any new agreements, contracts, or 
other ents, preliminary or other- 
wise, which will ultimately bind the Public 
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Housing Administration during fiscal year 
1954 or for any future years with respect to 
loans or annual contributions for any addi- 
tional dwelling units or projects unless here- 
after authorized by the Congress to do so. 


That is all of the quotation that is 
pertinent to the question which I raise. 

In other words, the law is that not 
a single unit of public housing can be 
contracted for until it is authorized by 
the Congress. An authorization does 
not mean authorization in an appropria- 
tion bill. So, this being an appropria- 
tion bill, and the provision to which I 
have raised the point of order being 
legislation which changes existing law 
under last year’s act, it is subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be heard in reply to the gentleman in 
opposition to the point of order, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is correct with 
respect to the provisions of the appro- 
priation bill last year. However, I re- 
spectfully direct the attention of the 
Chair to that provision, and I reread 
it, which states, “after the date of ap- 
proval of this act, enter into any new 
agreements, contracts, or other arrange- 
ments, preliminary or otherwise.” 

Mr. Chairman, the units that are pro- 
vided for in this act are not the subject 
of any new agreements that were entered 
into subsequent to this provision. They 
are units which were authorized under 
previous provisions of the law and are, 
therefore, a proper subject for this 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You concede 
that this changes the law, do you not? 

Mr. YATES. I concede it changes the 
law from the date of enactment of the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
of 1954. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is the 
law today so you are changing the law 
without legislative authorization. 

Mr. YATES. I conceded it was the 
law with respect to new contracts. I did 
not concede it was the law with respect 
to other contracts. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But does it 
change the law? 

Mr. YATES. Not with respect to units 
not the subject of the appropriations 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then why do 
you need it in the bill? 

Mr. YATES. Why do you need what 
in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. With this 
clause in there, you can go ahead and 
build all the housing you want to. If 
this does not change the law, why do 
you put it in then? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I must 
decline to yield further. I would like to 
be heard further on that point, if the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
will permit me. If this point of order 
is sustained, I contend that its effect will 
be to permit the construction of all the 
units that are under contract to the 
Goverment of the United States and 
various housing authorities, namely, 
approximately 35,000 units. The effect 
of this provision in the appropriation 
bill is to limit the number of those units 
that can be constructed, namely, about 
20,000 of those units. Therefore, itis a 
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limitation in the appropriation and it is 
proper. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard in opposition to the point of order? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the point of 
order should be overruled because the 
language of this bill which is sought to 
be stricken bears no relation to the bill 
to which the gentleman from Virginia re- 
ferred whatever. It is entirely negative 
in its application and so says. It says 
“shall not.” The operative words are in 
line 14. Therefore, it must be considered 
as it stands. Alone, it bears no relation 
to the law to which the gentleman from 
Virginia referred. Standing alone, it 
seems to be clearly a limitation upon this 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has in mind Public Law 176 
of the 83d Congress which has been re- 
ferred to, and the sections which have 
been quoted here. The Chair also has 
in mind the provisos and will pass upon 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and the 
points of order raised by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] be- 
ginning on page 29, line 12 and extend- 
ing to the end of the paragraph. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the language is 
purely legislation on an appropriation 
bill and the Chair sustains the points of 
order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
recognition on my amendment, which 
was passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COOPER. Did the Chair sustain 
all points of order that had been made 
or just the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tained the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Virginia and those made 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. YATES. That was my under- 
standing and that is the reason I asked 
for recognition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, in 
reference to the point of order raised by 
the gentleman from Virginia, is the rul- 
ing of the Chair predicated upon the fact 
that the Chair is of the opinion that 
there is no authorization in the law at 
the present time for the appropriation or 
for money for the construction of hous- 
ing units? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair did 
not so rule. The Chair held that the 
language of the bill itself is legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK, In other words, 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is seeking for the pur- 
poses of the record and also in view of 
other considerations, for example, the 
bill which is coming up tomorrow, to try 
to ascertain the basic thought in the 
mind of the Chairman. The gentleman 
from Virginia made a point of order 
based upon certain provisions in the ap- 
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propriation bill of last year, a rider so- 
called. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in his parliamentary inquiry is 
seeking to find out from the Chairman 
if the reason for sustaining the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Smiru] is that the rider of last 
year repealed any authorization for ap- 
propriations for the construction of 
housing projects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has 
held that the proviso, the very language 
itself, which is as follows: 

That notwithstanding the provisions of the 
United States dousing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall not, with respect to projects initi- 
ated after March 1, 1949, (1) authorize dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1954 the commencement 


of construction of in excess of 20,000 dwelling 
units— 


is on its face legislation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the Chair- 
man hold that that is a repeal of any 
previous authorization of law? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair is 
not ruling on that. The Chair is ruling 
that this language on its face is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. The Chair has an- 
nounced his ruling and the reasons 
therefor. It seems to me that disposes 
of the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is not 
alarming the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts at all. The Chair was very indul- 
gent, which the Chair, in his discretion, 
has the right to be. Am I correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: On 
page 31, line 12, strike out lines 12 to 17— 


The CHAIRMAN. That language has 
already been eliminated. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment was delivered to the Clerk’s 
desk before the point of order was made. 
I ask unanimous consent that that por- 
tion of my amendment striking out those 
lines be deleted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered, and the Clerk will report 
the modified amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. YATES: Page 
29, after line 12, insert “Provided further, 
That notwithstanding the provisions of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall not, with respect to projects ini- 
tiated after March 1, 1949, authorize during 
fiscal year 1955 the commencement of con- 
struction of in excess of 35,000 dwelling units 
and (2) after the date of approval of this 
act, enter into any agreement, contract, or 
other arrangement which will bind the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration with respect to 
loans, annual contributions, or authoriza- 
tions for commencement of construction for 
dwelling units aggregating in excess of 35,000 
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units each year during fiscal years 1956, 1957, 
and 1958, unless a greater number of units 
is hereafter authorized by the Congress.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. Yates] is out of order. The 
Chair has already ruled that the first 
part of the amendment just read is leg- 
islation, and the balance of the amend- 
ment is obviously legislation, going be- 
yond the limits of the provision upon 
which the Chair has already ruled. It 
changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. This amendment incor- 
porates the recommendation that was 
made to our Appropriations Committee 
by the Housing Administration and in- 
corporates the President’s program. I 
believe it is a proper limitation under the 
authority that exists, and I, therefore, 
ask the Chair to overrule the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. The Chair 
understands that part of the language 
is the same as that upon which the Chair 
has already ruled and has been stricken 
out, and the rest of the language on its 
face is legislation. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, some solicitude was 
expressed a while ago for the position 
of the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, our fine friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], 
as to his being in a difficult position in 
making the decision on the point of 
order. That solicitude was unnecessary, 
because it was quite obvious that the 
point of order would be sustained and 
that he could make no other ruling. So I 
am quite sure that no one here, and cer- 
tainly no one in the fine constituency 
that he represents, will find any fault 
with his ruling as the facts required the 
ruling to be made. 

There has been quite a bit of contro- 
versy about the language contained on 
page 31, the so-called limitation to 20,000 
units, which was the number that came 
out of the conference on the appropria- 
tion bill last year. I have been a little 
surprised at the attitude taken by some 
who are such ardent friends of public 
housing in seeking to oppose the point 
of order, because to me it is perfectly 
clear—and my opinion is borne out by 
the Housing Administrator and by the 
Comptroller General’s Office—that now, 
with this language on page 31, from lines 
12 to 17, stricken out, the program will 
permit the construction in the coming 
fiscal year of upwards of 33,000 units, up 
to the limitation of 35,000 units con- 
tained in the language of the appropria- 
tion bill in the year before, which fixed 
the limit for any year at 35,000 units. 

Mr, YATES. Mr, Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. HALLECK. Let me proceed, if I 
may. 


It is clear that the language of the 
appropriation bill last year referred to 
new contracts or arrangements. It did 
not refer to existing contractual obliga- 
tions. It reads as follows: “after the 
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date of approval of this act, enter into 
any new agreements, contracts, or other 
arrangements, preliminary or otherwise, 
which will ultimately bind the Public 
Housing Administration during fiscal 
year 1954 or for any future years with 
respect to loans or annual contributions 
for any additional dwelling units or 
projects.” 

The language clearly indicates ref- 
erence to new authorizations or com- 
mitments. The Housing Administrator 
advises us as follows: 

Accordingly, if the last proviso under the 
same heading in H. R. 8583 is eliminated, the 
two above-quoted clauses from the provisos 
in the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Acts for 1953 and 1954 are in effect. Since 
there are now under valid loan and annual 
contributions contracts approximately 36,000 
units on which construction will not have 
been authorized to commence before the end 
of this fiscal year 1954, there would be au- 
thority for the Public Housing Administra- 
tion to authorize the commencement of the 
construction during the fiscal year 1955 of 
up to 35,000 of these 36,000 units. 


That opinion is borne out likewise by 
the ruling of the Comptroller General’s 
office. So without regard to what may 
happen in the future in other legislation, 
this appropriation bill as it now stands 
will provide for the construction of 35,000 
units in the fiscal year. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man if I have time. 

Mr. YATES. What about the Presi- 
dent’s program? The President rec- 
ommended the construction of 35,000 
units each year for the period of 4 years. 
The Public Housing Administrator ap- 
peared before our subcommittee and 
stated 

Mr. HALLECK. Now, I must inter- 
rupt the gentleman. The gentleman 
asked me a question. Let me answer it. 
The statement that I have made is for 
the coming fiscal year in line with the 
President’s recommendation which was 
that 35,000 units be constructed. This 
appropriation bill as it presently stands 
with this proviso stricken out will permit 
the construction of 35,000 units—in this 
coming fiscal year. 

Mr. YATES. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to say 
that I disagree with our distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Read the language in last year’s bill. 
I think there is no doubt but what our 
able chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, made the right ruling on 
the basis of that language. It states: 
There shall be no more units contracted 
for directly or indirectly that will bind 
the United States during this fiscal 
year—the fiscal year of 1954—or any 
other year. Does the act say anything 
about excepting 33 or 35 thousand units? 
How in the world can we read that into 
this act? 

Now, let us not mistake one thing. If 
my friend from Indiana has in mind that 
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the Federal Government has a valid con- 
tract to go ahead and build these units, 
that is something else. But you are say- 
ing in that act that they are not going 
to be built. If you are saying that the 
United States is subject to damages that 
may be another question; however, that 
is a question for the courts to decide 
and not for this body because you have 
already acted. You said last year that 
there will not be any more units built. 
Let us not confuse a contractual liability. 
In my humble judgment, there is not 
one iota of liability on the part of the 
Government for the construction of these 
units. A moral obligation, maybe, yes; 
but contracts that have been signed, 
sealed, and delivered, that is another 
question. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the lan- 
guage of the statute last year specifically 
said: “after the date of the approval of 
this act enter into any new agreements, 
contracts, or other arrangements.” 

These are not new arrangements. 
They were arrangements, agreements, 
contracts, entered into prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act, and that being true 
then the prohibition does not run 
against them. Since they number some- 
where in the neighborhood of 35,000 
units there is authority to go ahead and 
build them. 

Mr. THOMAS. You have had that 
same language in the bill prior to that, 
too—in 1953, for instance. 

Let us not confuse what is alleged to 
be a contractual liability with an actual 
prohibition of no units at all. As far as 
damages are concerned, who is going to 
sue the Federal Government and what 
will be the measure of damages? How 
is city X going to prove that it has been 
damaged? Certainly this is not a mat- 
ter in equity where you are going to have 
specific performance and the court di- 
rects the Public Housing Authority to go 
in and actually construct so many units. 
Of course not. 

I submit that as purely a legal matter; 
but surely after the action of our dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, I cannot see how we can 
say that any units can be built without 
specific authorization by the Congress 
itself. If the Congress works its will, 
which I maintain it can always do if it 
wants to, it will have to work its will in 
a specific, direct action, enumerating 
exactly the number of units it wants to 
build. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I think will bring 
this matter to an issue. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: On page 
29, line 6, strike out the figure $6,950,000" 
and insert “$7,500,000.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to know that the majority leader agrees 
with me. I am glad to hear him make 
the argument that I used in connection 
with the point of order offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia. I hate to dis- 
agree with my very dear friend from 
Texas (Mr. THomas], but the language 
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speaks for itself and it is pretty clear. It 
says that “after the date of the approval 
of this act - and this is last year’s law— 
“the PHA shall not enter into any new 
agreements, contracts, and other ar- 
rangements, preliminary or otherwise, 
which will bind the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration during fiscal 1954 or any 
other future years.” Note the words 
“new agreements.” There are about 
35,000 units that are the subject of firm 
contracts between the Government of 
the United States and the various mu- 
nicipalities. These have already been 
declared to be valid and binding con- 
tracts by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. What the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas] wants to do 
is to have this House declare itself in 
favor of an ex post facto law, because 
that will be the sum and substance of 
what will happen in the event those con- 
tracts are not carried out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 5 
Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope the argu- 
ment and the thoughts of the gentle- 
man from Indiana are correct, but it 
would seem to me that if he is correct 
that about 36,000 units could be con- 
structed, that the proviso on line 12, page 
31, would be a limitation. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. That 
was the point of my argument to the 
Chair on the point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It ought to be 
clarified here. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The appropriation 
bill of the preceding year is the one that 
reduced the number from something over 
100,000 per year to 35,000 per year. Now, 
I think it is agreed that the limitation 
of 35,000 units per year is still in effect, 
so if the commitments or the contractual 
obligations that were made before the 
effective date of the last appropriation 
bill aggregate more than 35,000 units, 
yet only 35,000 units or up to 35,000 could 
be built in the coming fiscal year because 
of the limitation. 

Mr. YATES. I do not think the ma- 
jority leader is correct. If what he has 
stated is true, then the ruling of the 
Chair is erroneous because the language 
to which the majority leader referred 
also contained an authorization for the 
construction of 35,000 additional units. 
The Chair ruled that the language con- 
tained in the 1953 appropriation bill was 
superseded by the language contained in 
the appropriation bill for 1954. There- 
fore, the majority leader’s contention 
must be unsound. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. If I may continue for a 
moment and make my argument, then 
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I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is for 
the purpose of increasing the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Public Housing 
Administration to take care of the in- 
crease in building 35,000 units rather 
than the 20,000 authorized before the 
point of order was made. That is the 
sum and substance of the situation now. 
The removal of the committee's limita- 
tion gives Public Housing Administration 
the right to construct all. The majority 
leader agrees with me; he said as much 
to the House a few moments ago. If 
that be true, if we are to build 15,000 
more units, as the Comptroller General 
says may be built, then certainly we 
should increase the appropriation. That 
is the purpose of my amendment. Each 
year as the Congress acts on this appro- 
priation bill the money for administra- 
tive expense is increased or decreased, 
depending on the number of units au- 
thorized for construction. The state of 
this bill now is that 35,000 units are au- 
thorized for construction. We have a 
most paradoxical situation. It seems 
that the opponents of public housing 
have confounded themselves; the Comp- 
troller General has ruled formally that 
all those units can be built. 

I want to point out, too, and I am 
sure the minority whip will be interested 
in this: The 35,000 units in the backlog 
that are now going to be built were au- 
thorized during the Democratic admin- 
istration, not by the Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, we 
know that, anyway. 

Mr. YATES. Even the 20,000 author- 
ized for construction last year were part 
of the backlog created by a Democratic 
administration. But I predict that the 
Eisenhower administration will take 
credit for the 35,000 units that are going 
to be built out of the backlog. That was 
the purpose of the majority leader’s ad- 
dress—to try to fog the situation. It 
should be made clear that the President 
has asked for a program of new units, 
not those in the backlog. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, they 
are claiming credit now for the $3-billion 
reduction in taxes on individual incomes 
which took effect December 31, and that 
was done by Congress itself, and a Demo- 
cratic Congress, if the gentleman will 
remember. But, coming back to this 
subject: It is difficult for me to under- 
stand just what the situation is. The 
distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole has sustained a point 
of order, the point of order which was 
raised by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SMITH]. Now, with that point of 
order sustained, the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. HALLECK] says that under 
the appropriations and the existing law 
they may now build 35,000 units during 
the next fiscal year. If that is so it 
seems to me that this constitutes a limi- 
tation upon the 35,000 units. So it must 
be that the ruling made by the chairman 
was upon the theory that there was no 
authority in law for the construction of 
any units. 

Mr. YATES. Of any new units; that 
is correct. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Of any new 
units. It seems to me that that situation 
ought to be clarified in some way. 

Mr. YATES. Permit me to respond to 
the minority whip by saying that we 
now have a ruling by the Comptroller 
General of the United States that 35,000 
units are under firm contract for con- 
struction and that these may be built 
by the Public Housing Administration. 
The funds for the construction of these 
units will come by the issuance of bonds 
by the local municipal author*ies, not 
by appropriations in this bill. 

What we are appropriating for in this 
bill, however, is the subject of my amend- 
ment, namely: The administrative ex- 
penses for the Public Housing Admin- 
istration. If 35,000 units can be built 
we should increase the amount for ad- 
ministrative expenses so that the agency 
may be able to take care of their job. 
That is why I offer the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask a 
question of the gentleman who is a mem- 
ber of the committee and ask the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, in an effort to clear up my own 
thinking. I think this matter should be 
cleared up in some way. I am referring 
to page 17 of the report. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
permit, we are talking about 2 or 3 mat- 
ters; which one does the gentleman think 
we should clear up? 

Mr. HARRIS. The question we are 
discussing here, whether or not under 
the best law there is authority for the 
construction of 35,000 new units for 1955. 
The report says: 

The bill contains language to permit for 
construction in fiscal year 1955, 20,000 dwell- 
ing units. This number of starts is to be 
limited to those local housing authorities 
which have binding contracts for construc- 
tion of housing units. The number of such 
units is estimated at approximately 35,000. 


Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask, 
Were these units contracted for prior to 
the enactment of the appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. YATES. They were. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the 1953 appropriation act. 

Mr. YATES. Thatiscorrect. It goes 
back even that far. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words then, 
under the law, 35,000 new units are au- 
thorized, notwithstanding the language 
in the appropriation act of a year ago. 

Mr. YATES. That is true. That is 
the point I made to the Chair prior to 
his ruling on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may have 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I hesitate 
to object, the hour is getting late. We 
had hoped we could conclude this bill 
this evening. It is evident that most of 
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the controversial features of the bill are 
going out on points of order or have gone 
out. In view of the fact that there is no 
rule on the bill waiving points of order, 
and a great many speeches have been 
made on TVA, and on housing, and a lot 
of other subjects, and no one wants to 
shut anyone else off, I think speeches 
ought to be held to 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am merely trying to 
clear up one matter. This is the only 
time I have spoken on the bill, and if I 
can clear this one point in my own mind, 
it would be helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s time may be 
extended 3 minutes. 

I object, Mr. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. 
Chairman, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, if there is one 
thing I have seen in this House in this 
session, even, where there has been a 
great deal of confusion, I think it has 
been generated here this afternoon on 
this very point. I do certainly trust that 
somebody is going to be given time to 
clear this thing up, because I am in a 
fog about what is meant by what is in 
this bill, what is in the amendment, and 
some of the speeches that have been 
made. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. This much we know 
is certain, that these provisos went out 
on a point of order. I think the point 
of order was properly sustained, As to 
what is the immediate effect, we can all 
offer our opinions. That is all I have 
sought to do. Undoubtedly there will be 
differences of opinion, as has already 
been evidenced. Certainly it should be 
cleared up. That is the sort of thing 
that should be cleared up. But as far 
as the fundamental situation is con- 
cerned, it is simply that the bill how does 
not have those provisos in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true, and Iam 
inclined to agree with the ruling of the 
Chair a moment ago. I think his ruling 
is in accordance with the provisions of 
law. As has been confirmed here by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, prior to 
the effective date of the fiscal 1954 ap- 
propriation bill covering this appropria- 
tion, there were in effect contracts for 
some 35,000 units, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The amount pres- 
ently left over. If you go back, you 
have to take in the number of units 
which were constructed under the last 
bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true, but prior 
to the effective date of this last appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 2266 of the hearings he 
will find it is stated that the head of 
the Public Housing Administration feels 
that that number will be cut to about 
33,000. That is where the 33,000 comes 
from. 

Mr. HARRIS. Whether it is 33,000 or 
35,000, if there were outstanding con- 
tracts prior to the effective date of the 
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appropriation act for this fiscal year, 
then that number of units is under the 
law authorized for construction and new 
starts. That being true, this proviso 
which the Appropriations Committee 
placed in the bill on page 31, beginning 
on line 12, would limit the construction 
of new starts to 20,000 units, when under 
the law as just explained these contracts 
of 33,000 or 35,000 units are authorized. 
Consequently the ruling of the Chair to 
the effect that it was legislation on an 
appropriation bill was, it seems to me, 
correct, because these 33,000 or 35,000 
units may be started. Therefore, the 
gentleman from Indiana was correct, if 
that is true, that during the next fiscal 
year 33,000 or 35,000 units, whatever 
the number under contract prior to the 
effective date of that act was, can be 
started. My mind is pretty clear that 
under present law, if the explanation is 
correct as has been stated, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of my good friend 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], they can be 
started. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With all due re- 
spect for my friend from Arkansas, with 
whom I have never disagreed, and with 
whom I do not now disagree, but merely 
attempt to differentiate, if we assume 
the law now is that 35,000 or 36,000 units 
could be built in the future, and there 
was an appropriation-bill proviso that 
no more than 20,000 could be built in 
the next fiscal year—we are assuming 
now the authority exists, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana says, the authority to 
build them is there, but then there is a 
proviso that no more than 20,000 could 
be built during the next fiscal year—my 
understanding, unless my study of par- 
liamentary law has been erroneous, is 
that that would be a limitation. When 
35,000 or 36,000 units are authorized and 
then there is a limitation that no more 
than a certain number could be built in 
a fiscal year, I always thought that that 
was a limitation. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would agree with my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, if it were an appropria- 
tion to start the new units. But this is 
an authorization to start the new units. 
New units may be contracted for or 
started by contracting with the cities 
without any further appropriation, 

Mr. McCORMACK. But then you 
come back to the organic law where there 
is authority to issue bonds. You under- 
stand that. So the appropriation is an- 
other proposition. Where there are 
36,000 units that can be built in the 
future and now during the coming fiscal 
year there is a proviso to build less than 
that without injecting new law, and so 
forth, which this does not do, I have 
always felt that that would be a limita- 
tion. So, as I say, I cannot escape the 
impression that the ruling of our distin- 
guished Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole is based upon his thought that 
there is no authority in law to build even 
one unit. 

Mr, HARRIS. I distinguish between 
an appropriation for this purpose and 
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an authorization under the law for this 
purpose. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois which is 
an amendment to a figure on page 29, 
line 6. Mr. Chairman, the only thing 
that is perfectly clear this afternoon is 
that there is not only a difference of 
opinion, but various differences of opin- 
ion, none of which can be settled in the 
Committee of the Whole under action 
taken on an amendment which refers 
only to money. I address myself to the 
amendment referring to money. The 
amendment which was stricken out, or 
the provision which was stricken out, on 
a point of order, appearing on page 31, 
line 12, was not in the budget bill when 
it came down. Therefore, the item on 
page 29, line 6, has only an indirect con- 
nection with the opinion of the Chair 
on the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. It is a fact that 
the subcommittee, in considering the 
item which resulted in $6,950,000, did 
exactly as it has done in all previous 
years, There is slight relation between 
the money appropriated for administra- 
tive expenses and the number of houses 
built in that particular year. The ad- 
ministrative function of the Govern- 
ment is to supervise these. The build- 
ings are planned and constructed by the 
local housing authorities, and the money 
is secured through bonds issued by the 
local housing authorities and sold to the 
Federal Government or to private in- 
vestors and the contributions from the 
Federal Government retire those bonds. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
definite reason why an amendment 
should be offered to raise this amount 
as if it were connected with the number 
of houses. We are now asked to con- 
sider a figure taken out of the thin air, 
as I suspect this is, a sort of compromise 
between the original amount and the 
amount recommended, without any dis- 
cussion or any analysis of what the 
exact amount might be. It might be less 
than the amount in the bill or it might 
be more than the amount in the bill. 
So, Mr. Chairman, I am suggesting that 
since there is no direct connection here, 
the proper thing is not to attempt to 
legislate this figure or to decide on this 
figure on the floor. The gentleman from 
Texas says no new houses can be built. 
The gentleman from Indiana says a cer- 
tain number of houses may be built. 

Certainly this is a figure which should 
not be changed in the bill at the present 
time, but should be left to the other body 
when, in the hearings, definite figures 
will be presented and the other body may 
reduce this amount as they have in past 
years or they may increase the amount 
as they have in past years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In 1 second I will. 

Now, it is almost 5 o’clock. It is the 
desire on this side of the House, and I 
think on the other side, to conclude this 
bill today. We discussed at length the 
Tennessee Valley Authority yesterday, 
and to a lesser extent the Housing Au- 
thority. I am constrained to ask for a 
limitation of time. I hope my friends on 
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both sides will be tolerant and will help 
in a very real desire to close in 35 or 40 
minutes, because controversial points 
are going out by points of order, not to 
make it necessary to begin to move for 
limitation of time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman unanimously, and I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COTTON. I want to make sure, 
after all of this discussion, of the ruling 
of the Chair on the question raised by 
the gentleman from Virginia. Was the 
ruling of the Chair to take out all those 
provisions starting on page 29, running 
clear through and including the first 
provision on the top of page 31? 

The CHAIRMAN. All of those have 
been stricken out. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I think the 
attention of the House should be called 
to one fact. There has been a great deal 
of criticism about the Appropriations 
Committee legislating on appropriation 
bills. Undoubtedly some of it is justi- 
fied, and perhaps it is well we have been 
denied a rule. But I think everyone in 
this House should understand that be- 
cause of the lack of a rule this bill has 
been stripped in the last few minutes 
of provisions that have been in this law 
for a long time; provisions restricting 
public housing to American citizens; pro- 
visions subjecting expenditures to the 
scrutiny of the Office of the Comptroller 
General; provisions to keep their books 
open to the authorities in the various 
communities, and provisions that no 
housing units constructed shall be occu- 
pied by Communists. I am rather 
amazed that this action should have been 
advocated by any Member of this House. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. We are now at line 17 
on page 31. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk to the last 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 29, at line 12, insert a new section: 

“That part of Public Law 176 of the 83d 
Congress, reading: ‘Provided further, That 
notwithstanding the provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the 
Public Housing Administration shall not, 
with respect to projects initiated after 
March 1, 1949, (1) authorize during the fiscal 
year 1954 the commencement of construc- 
tion of in excess of 20,000 dwelling units or 
(2) after the date of approval of this act, 
enter into any new agreements, contracts, 
or other arrangements, pre! or other- 
wise, which will ultimately bind the Public 
Housing Administration during fiscal year 
1954 or for any future years with respect to 
loans or annual contributions for any addi- 
tional dwelling units or projects unless here- 
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after- authorized by the Congress to do so, 
and during the fiscal year 1954 the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator shall make 
a complete analysis and study of the low- 
rent public housing program and, on or be- 
fore February 1, 1954, shall transmit to the 
Appropriations Committees of the House and 
Senate his recommendations with respect to 
such low-rent public program,’ is hereby 
repealed.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. 
point of order. 


Chairman, a 


The The gentleman 
will state it 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 


make a point of order against the 
amendment, that the Chair has already 
ruled against similar amendments twice 
on the ground that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. I make the same 
point now. It changes existing law, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from New York 
briefly on the point of order. 

Mr. MULTER. I am quite familiar 
with the rules of procedure and submit 
the matter to the ruling of the Chair. 

But I ask the Chair’s indulgence to 
speak out of order for half a minute in 
view of the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], 
about the ‘point of order I raised strik- 
ing out various pieces of legislation from 
this bill which refer among other things 
to citizens and Communists. I did that 
in order to protect the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

I am sure any Member who wants 
those provisions put in the law—I be- 
lieve they are already there, they do not 
belong in this appropriation bill—may 
offer them when we consider the housing 
bill tomorrow, and I am sure the House 
will reenact such provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The language of the 
amendment is obnoxious to the rule pro- 
hibiting legislation on an appropriation 
bill. It seeks to repeal existing legis- 
lation, and therefore the amendment is 
itself legislation. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is essential to inform 
the committee that what we have done 
today does not settle the public housing 
program. It settles what shall be done 
about units under contract before 1953, 
a total of 33,000; it does not settle what 
shall be done about new units. It does 
not settle anything about President 
Eisenhower's proposal for 35,000 new 
units a year for 4 years a total of 140,000 
new public housing units. 

Had the point of order been overruled 
to the provision in this bill on public 
housing units the subject might have 
been acted on today. As it is, the sub- 
ject has not been finished; it is closed 
today on the subject of commitments 
already made but it will be open tomor- 
row on new public housing—and that is 
the President’s program, what we are 
affecting today is the pre-Eisenhower 
program. Everything that has been 
discussed here about public housing I 
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would like the Members to know is en- 
tirely valid and will be germane to what 
we act on tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Land acquisition, National Capital park, 
parkway, and playground system: As a final 
appropriation under authority of the act of 
May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended, 
for necessary expenses for the National 
Capital Planning Commission for complet- 
ing acquisition of land for the park, park- 
way, and playground system of the National 
Capital, to remain available until expended, 
$545,000, of which (a) $135,000 shall be 
available for the purposes of section 1 (a) 
of said act of May 29, 1930, (b) $126,000 shall 
be available for the purposes of section 1 
(b) thereof, and (c) $284,000 shall be avail- 
able for the purposes of section 4 thereof: 
Provided, That not exceeding $26,450 of the 
funds available for land acquisition pur- 
poses shall be used during the current fiscal 
year for necessary expenses of the Com- 
mission (other than payments for land) in 
connection with land acquisition. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to interpose a point of 
order to the language contained in line 
17 on page 35: “as a final appropria- 
tion”; and on line 20 against the word 
“completing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this has to do with what is known 
as the Capper-Cramton Act, an act of 
Congress by which certain annual ap- 
propriations are authorized to be made 
by the Congress for the purpose of the 
acquisition of park lands, and so forth, 
in the District and its environs. It is a 
continuing act. 

This appropriation bill undertakes by 
the language which I have cited to ter- 
minate or repeal the authorization for 
those appropriations because it says in 
line 17 that this shall be as a final appro- 
priation when the law says it shall be a 
continuing authority; and on line 20 the 
word “completing” further ties down the 
repeal of the existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The point of order, 
as I understand, is to strike out on line 
17, the four words “as a final appropria- 
tion” and on line 20 the word complet- 
ing.” Is that right? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses, not otherwise provided for, of the 
Small Business Administration, including 
newspapers and periodicals (not exceeding 
$500), expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the purposes of this ap- 
propriation and hire of passenger motor ve- 
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hicles, $2,025,000, together with not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 of the unobligated balance of 
funds appropriated for this purpose in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954; and 
in addition, not to exceed $1,650,000 may be 
transferred to this appropriation from the 
revolving fund, Small Business Administra- 
tion, for administrative expenses in connec- 
tion with activities financed under said fund. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Small Business Administration that was 
enacted into law in July 1953, to take 
the place of RFC and the Small Defense 
Plants Administration has been a great 
disappointment to date. Only about 17 
loans have been disbursed in 8 or 9 
months. 

I am inserting herewith a table show- 
ing the distribution of approved loans 
by States, information about business- 
loan applications by regions and infor- 
mation about the regions prepared by 
the Small Business Administration. 
They are as follows: 
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Distribution of approved SBA loans by States 
as of Mar. 18, 1954 
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Distribution of approved SBA loans by States 
as of Mar. 18, 1954—Continued 


N one N plat 
of ap- of loans 
State proved Value äis- 
loans bursed 


8 


Alabama. 2 | $130, 000 1 
Arizona.. 3 137,500 0 
Arkansas 2] 250,000 0 
California.. 12 | 849,000 3 
Colorado 2 215,000 0 
Connecticut.. 0 0 0 
Delaware 0 0 0 
Florida 1 4.000 0 
Georgia. 10 | 439, 500 0 
Idaho.. 4 247, 500 0 
Illinois 3 85, 000 0 
indiana... 3 154,000 1 
Iowa 0 0 0 
Kansas. 3 287,000 0 
Kentucky 3 210,000 0 
isiana.. 3 96, 500 0 
Maine... 1 35, 000 0 
Maryland 2] 160,000 1 
Massachu: 2 80, 000 1 
Michigan 4 | 218,000 1 
Minnesota 3 145,000 0 
Mississippi 4 | 405,000 1 
issou! 2 25, 000 0 
Montana... 0 0 0 
T 1 000 0 
0 0 0 


New Hampshire. 


of ap- of loans 
State proved Value dis- 
bursed 

New Jersey. 4 | $345,000 1 

New Mexico 0 0 0 

New York 3] 210,000 0 

North Carolina. 2] 105,000 0 

North Dakota... 0 0 0 

8 3 125,000 0 

Oklahoma 2 277,000 0 

Oregon 5 350, 000 0 

Pennsylvania. 4] 203, 000 0 

Rhode Island. 0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

2 82, 000 1 

8 | 673, 900 2 

1 8, 000 2 

12 | 645, 000 2 

2 2 100, 000 0 

oe a See) 

yoming.. a 

‘Territories: 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 20, 000 0 

0 0 0 


Small Business Administration Number and amount of business loan applications, by regions, cumulative through Mar. 18, 1954 


Dollar figures are in thousands} 


Received Withdrawn Declined Loans approved Pending end of period 
Washington Regional 
Region! 5 8 Amount offen Sie Total 
oe Amount es Amount 12 Amount Por — 
SBA Num- Num- Num- 
Amount ber Amount ber Amount 

14 r 4 $425 3 2 $57 $372 
97 7,605 4 $305 10 715 6 7 755 6, 000 
59 4,161 2 128 17 1, 381 4 7 530 2, 484 
35 PACT A EEA ie tape 11 883 6 8 509 1,277 
150 7, 563 5 122 24 1, 122 19 21 753 5,221 
58 4,007 13 551 11 891 11 7 583 1,851 
73 4, 600 5 359 18 1, 180 8 16 979 2, 737 
52 2,019 2 18 8 400 3 7 196 1, 456 
111 5, 938 1 30 21 968 6 14 667 4, 524 
130 7, 333 4 161 38 1,579 15 23 1,477 4, 287 
15 903 1 80 289 4 1 20 291 
38 3,350 3 230 7 649 1 3 385 2,321 
XH—Sesttle 106 6, 365 2 82 19 1,192 22 21 1,278 3, 741 
XIV—Los Angeles. 104 7,1 11 806 17 951 14 10 946 4,417 
c ason 1,042 64, 488 53 2,872 2212 12, 625 122 | * 47,389 6,391 147 9, 135 40, 979 


1 Region I (Boston): Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Massa- 


chusetts, and Connecticut (except Fairfield County). 
Region II (New York City): New York, northern 


County, i 
Region II (Philadelphia); Pen 
Region IV (Richmond): Virginia, 


and North Carolina. 


Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islan 


Tennessee, 
Region VI (Cleveland): Ohio, 
Region be reece Illinois, Indiana, and Wi 
8 V 
ta. 


Region X (Dallas): Texas, Arkansas, Lou 

Region XI (Denver): Colorado, New Mexico, 

Region XII (San Francisco): N 
and Ha 

In the Dallas region, which includes 
the States of Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Oklahoma, only two loans have 
been actually completed—that is dis- 
bursed. One of these was for $100,000 
and the other was for $25,000. In the 
Dallas region 130 applications have been 
made, Evidently the applicants have 
spent a lot of money processing their 
applications, including traveling ex- 
penses, lawyer fees, and other necessary 
expenses. 

Taking a quick look at the table of 
loans it appears that California and 
Washington applicants have been the 
most successful. An analysis of the 


Kentucky, and Michigan. 
(Minneapolis): Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, and South 


akoi 
Region IX (Kansas City, Mo.): Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
isiana, and Oklahoma. 
Utah, and Wyomin 
orthern California, Nevada (except 


Region XIV ( 
New Jersey, and Fairfield 
4 See the following: 


Ivania, Delaware, and southern New Jersey. 
istrict of Columbia, Maryland, West Virginia, 


Region V (Atlanta): Georgia, . Mississippi, South Carolina, 


n. 


g. 8 
Glark County), requested. 


Region XIII (Seattle): Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Alaska. 
Angeles): Southern California, Clark County, Nev., and Arizona, 
3 Direct, 160; participation, 52. 


48 | $2, 718, 500 | $2,718, 500 
57 | 3, 671. 000 2, 860, 120 
17 999, 400 $12, 675 


Total gross amount approved reflects a reduction of $622,682 from the amount 


Source: Office of Comptroller, Mar, 25, 1954. 


California situation discloses that al- 
though 12 applications were approved 
only 3 were completed—that is disbursed. 
The approvals amounted to $849,000 but 
all three of the ones disbursed aggregated 
only $249,000. 

In Washington the 12 loans approved 
amounted to $645,000 but the 2 actually 
disbursed amounted to $10,000 on a di- 
rect loan and $15,000 on a participation 
loan or $25,000 in all. 

It is my opinion that the administra- 
tor is relying too much on bank coop- 
eration. The banks are loaded down 
with Government bonds, Government 
guaranteed securities and other riskless 


assets. Right now they are being of- 
fered participation certificates in RFC 
securities and Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration securities; they are riskless, 
Bankers are like other people, they do 
what is best for the bankers and their 
banks. If they have plenty of riskless 
assets to give them a satisfactory return 
they are not too interested in taking up 
their valuable time discussing a small 
loan application. 

As a boy when I joined my friends in 
the neighborhood on a hunt with dogs 
for coons, possums, or rabbits, we never 
85 our dogs before starting out on the 

unt. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much inter- 
ested in the Small Business Administra- 
tion, particularly in the administration 
of the law. I would like to inquire of any 
one on the subcommittee if they can ad- 
vise the Members what has been done 
by this Administration to date in making 
loans or in acting upon applications? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I think the record 
shows that at the time the agency began 
making loans in October of last year un- 
til the 31st of December 1953, they made 
38 loans. 

Mr. YATES. I have a later figure I 
got from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as late as March 18 of this year 
because I made particular inquiry at that 
time. As of that date only 18 loans of 
the 122 that had been approved had been 
disbursed—18 out of 122. That means 
for the whole year, however, they made 
122 loans in the whole country. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Involving how 
much? 

Mr. YATES. Involving $6,391,000, as I 
interpret the figures I got from the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The total amount ap- 
propriated for loans was $55 million. 
Up to the date of the hearing the amount 
lent had been $12 million. The date that 
the gentleman has is probably an earlier 
date. 

Mr. YATES. This is March 18, 1954. 
This is much after the hearings. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We are using the 
budget figures. 

Mr. YATES. I am using figures given 
to me by the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness of the House. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Maybe the gentle- 
man is including money used for ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with 
the lending of the money, but I did not 
think it was that much. I think more 
than $6 million has been lent. The 
point the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is making is that in spite of the 
argument right here at the moment, not 
enough money has been loaned of the 
money we appropriated for that pur- 
pose to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That was my 
purpose. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We agree completely 
and say so in the report. We want 
the money spent in that Administration 
for the purpose for which the agency 
was created and not to send 97 people 
around the country telling businessmen 
how to conduct their business, but to 
give them the help that was intended 
by the act that should be given through 
the agency. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to hear 
the gentleman from California make the 
statement he has, because certainly all 
of us want to have this Administration 
serve in the manner we intended when 
we created it. 

YATES. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman that the table I have 
from the House Committee on Small 
Business shows that since the Small 
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Business Administration has been in ex- 
istence, which is more than a year now, 
there have been 3 loans approved in 
the whole Boston area—just 3 loans. I 
think there are more business enter- 
prises in the city of Boston that need 
the help of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I think we should keep 
in mind that the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House, of which I happen 
to be chairman, learned that they did 
not start their lending program until 
October. They had not even the force 
to go out in the field and service the 
loans that were applied for. So we have 
had quite a little difficulty in getting the 
loan organization started. They are 
coming along better now and have some 
one hundred or more loans in the course 
of being processed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, is the 
gentleman satisfied with the way in 
which this particular Administration has 
proceeded? 

Mr. HILL. Well, I think we should say 
this in defense of the Administrator. 
We are not satisfied because we changed 
Administrators, and for a long time we 
limped along with an Acting Adminis- 
trator. It is a big task to set up these 
loan organizations in 48 States. Where 
we happen to have administrators who 
developed an organization, we have been 
able to function, but in some States no 
loans have been approved at all, most 
of the reasons being because they have 
not processed the loans. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I assume the gen- 
tleman’s committee is watching the situ- 
ation very closely and that you expect 
improvement. Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. On your 
side, too, I will say the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates], is a valuable mem- 
ber of that committee. There are no 
more valuable members than you have 
on your side. They are all good men, and 
we are trying our best and we hope to 
make something out of this Small Busi- 
ness Administration before very long. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts will remember that at the 
time this bill was passed only a puny 
amount of $55 million was put in, and 
an effort was made to increase that 
amount to $200 million, and our friends 
defeated us. I should like to say this: 
When you say only three loans were 
made in the Boston area, only about that 
number have been made in the entire 
State of Alabama, yet during the month 
of December I had more than 10 times as 
many requests for small-business loans 
as I ever had under RFC. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Up to last October—and 
I think this should be stated in justifica- 
tion for the chairman of the Small Busi- 
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ness Committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL], who is doing a very 
fine job, that under the policy established 
by the Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey, by Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, and by the Administrator, there 
was a real deterrent, in fact, a prohibi- 
tion, against making any loans by the 
Small Business Administration to any 
business that was not engaged in a de- 
fense activity. Asa result, there were no 
loans approved up to that time. Now it 
is starting to loosen up a little. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that the administrative expenses 
— — been greater than the loans already 
made. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to advise 
the committee that in my district loans 
have been pending in excess of 4 months, 
and they are apparently no nearer 
getting loans than they were when they 
first applied 4 months ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope out of this 
colloquy that those in charge of the 
Small Business Administration will 
benefit; I am sure they will, and that 
there will be a speed-up in passing upon 
applications that are made in the future. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Salaries and expenses, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution: For all necessary expenses for the 
preservation, exhibition, and increase of col- 
lections from the surveying and exploring 
expeditions of the Government and from 
other sources; for the system of interna- 
tional exchanges between the United States 
and foreign countries; for anthropological 
researches among the American Indians and 
the natives of lands under the jurisdiction 
or protection of the United States, independ- 
ently or in cooperation with State, educa- 
tional, and scientific organizations in the 
United States, and the excavation and pre- 
servation of archeological remains; for main- 
tenance of the Astrophysical Observatory and 
making necessary observations in high alti- 
tudes; for the administration of the National 
Collection of Fine Arts; for the administra- 
tion, construction, and maintenance of labo- 
ratory and other facilities on Barro Colorado 
Island, Canal Zone, under the provisions of 
the act of July 2, 1940, as amended by the 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1946; for the maintenance and administra- 
tion of a national air museum as authorized 
by the act of August 12, 1946 (20 U. S. C. 
77); including not to exceed $35,000 for serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); not to 
exceed $15,225 for expenses of travel; pur- 
chase, repair, and cleaning of uniforms for 
guards and elevator conductors; repairs and 
alterations of buildings and approaches; and 
preparation of manuscripts, drawings, and 
illustrations for publications; $3,000,000. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the chairman of the 
subcommittee about the Smithsonian 
Institution and other governmental in- 
stitutions. I notice, beginning on page 


174 of the hearings, there was consider- 
able testimony regarding the possibility 
of charging admission to such places as 
the Smithsonian Institution. I wonder 
if any serious consideration was given 
to that. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield; yes, serious con- 
sideration was given, and only because 
of the conditions surrounding it. No 
mandatory recommendations were made. 
The matter was referred to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for investigation and 
for this reason: that the Smithsonian 
Institution has one of the finest collec- 
tions in the United States, and among 
them, for example, are the original air- 
planes which many of the pioneers de- 
veloped and built. Now, those are pres- 
ently in a museum or hangar loaned to 
the Smithsonian by the Air Force in 
Chicago. The Air Force has been en- 
deavoring to get the Smithsonian out of 
this warehouse, or this place where the 
collection is housed. In fact, they 
served notice upon them. The Army 
and the Navy are always very glad to 
give space to the historic possessions of 
these two services. We suggested an ad- 
mission charge of perhaps a dime, some- 
thing like that, with free admission to 
school children, thinking that that 
would produce a very large amount of 
money and might be sufficient to finance 
the construction of a building if the 
Air Force is going to move us out of the 
building where the collection is now 
housed. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say that the airplane of 
the Wright brothers was first built in 
Dayton, Ohio, which is part of my con- 
gressional district. I should most seri- 
ously object to making a side show of 
our governmental buildings. I think it 
would be a bad situation if high-school 
children or adults had to pay to go into 
their governmental buildings. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
yield briefly, the question is whether we 
want these valuable exhibits, such as the 
airplane to which the gentleman re- 
ferred, housed properly, or whether we 
want them exhibited in some open space. 
Secondly, I should not think the gentle- 
man would object to a very nominal fee 
such as the Park Service charges, which 
enables that agency to give additional 
service to the people who use the parks. 

Mr. SCHENCK. May I say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
tips], Mr. Chairman, that I think this 
Government of ours is big enough and 
these airplanes and other exhibits are 
important enough that we should be able 
to find a place where they might be kept 
and where they might be viewed. Cer- 
tainly I object to our making a side 
show of these buildings and I object to 
such fees even being contemplated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended (16 U. S. C., ch. 12A), 
including purchase (not to exceed 1) and 
hire, maintenance, and operation of aircraft, 
and purchase (not to exceed 100 for replace- 
ment only) and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles, $103,582,000, to remain available 
until expended, and to be available for the 
payment of obligations chargeable against 
prior appropriations: Provided, That no 
funds appropriated for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority by this paragraph shall be used 
for the maintenance or operation of any 
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aircraft for passenger service that is not 
specifically confined to the active operation 
of the official business of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority by officers or employees of 
such Authority, and not to exceed $673,000 
(exclusive of travel for work in connection 
with the construction of transmission lines, 
dams, and steam plants) of funds available 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority shall be 
used for expenses of travel: Provided further, 
That no part of funds available for expendi- 
ture by this agency shall be used, directly or 
indirectly, to acquire a building for use as 
an administrative office of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority unless and until the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, follow- 
ing a study of the advisability of the pro- 
posed acquisition, shall advise the com- 
mittees on appropriations of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority that the acquisition 
has his approval: Provided further, That 
there shall be available for resource develop- 
ment activities pursuant to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
not to exceed $600,000 to be derived from 
proceeds of operations of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority: Provided further, That here- 
after the board of directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority shall pay each year to mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury from 
power revenues interest on the amounts in- 
vested by the Authority in power-facility 
properties, including construction in prog- 
ress, from appropriations heretofore and 
hereafter made to the Authority and on 
amounts equal to the book value at the 
time of the transfer of power-facility prop- 
erties obtained from other Federal agencies 
without reimbursement by the Authority, 
less amounts of capital returned to the 
Treasury from such revenues. The rate of 
interest shall be equal to the average rate of 
interest paid by the Treasury of the United 
States, during the prior fiscal year, on the 
public debt: Provided further, That no limi- 
tation shall be placed by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority on resale rates of power fixed 
by local distributors. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
language appearing on page 43, line 25, 
after the colon, and all the language in 
the paragraph on page 44 on the ground 
that it proposes legislation in a general 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, we 
concede the point of order. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

will state it. 

Mr. SUTTON. Does that include the 
first proviso also on line 21, as well as 
the proviso at the bottom of page 43, line 
25? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, that 
does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr.PHILLIPS. The language on that 
page in lines 21 to 24 was not included, 
is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not in- 
cluded according to the understanding 
of the Chair. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, the 
language to which the point of order 
was made begins after the colon in line 
25 on page 43 and covers the rest of the 
paragraph relating to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


The gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. That is a correct 
statement. The point of order was con- 
ceded. 

Mr. COOPER. And the Chair has 
sustained the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, £ 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS: On 
page 42, line 25, after the word “vehicles” 
strike out “$103,582,000” and insert “§188,< 
358,000.” 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would increase the appro- 
priation for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority $85 million. That is the amount 
of money the TVA officials requested of 
the Budget Bureau for the construction 
of 8 new steam units during fiscal 1955. 
The reason for the need for those steam 
units is the fact that in 1957 the supply 
of power by TVA will be equal to if not 
less than the demand for power. 

We have had a lot of argument here 
yesterday and today about TVA. In my 
opinion, that argument is about 20 or 
23 years too late. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that we have with us today a great 
utility owned by the Government of the 
United States known as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. That utility is 
charged with the duty of supplying to 
the people in the area served by that 
utility all the power they need. 

What are the facts about the needs 
for public power in the TVA area in 
1957? Mr, Clapp, the Administrator, 
told our committee, as appears on page 
2456 of the hearings, that in 1957 the 
system will be capable of supplying 
9,483,000 kilowatts, and that the demand 
in 1957, the normal demand to be ex- 
pected in any section of America, will 
be 9,500,000 kilowatts. The deficit will 
be 17,000 kilowatts. 

As a matter of fact, according to all 
the rules of good business that apply 
in the field of power utilities, they should 
have a surplus of a minimum of 10 per- 
cent. If that be true, then TVA should 
have 900,000 more kilowatts in 1957 than 
the record shows they will have. TVA 
is a utility, just as much so as the Ala- 
bama Power Co. or the American Gas 
& Electric Service. As was brought out 
yesterday, it is the only power-produc- 
ing utility serving that great area of our 
country. 

What do other utilities say about an- 
ticipating the demand that will be made 
on their systems? We had before our 
committee Mr. Graham Claytor, presi- 
dent of the American Gas & Electric 
Service Co. As appears on page 2885, he 
made the statement that their present 
capacity is 3.6 million and their present 
demand is 2.9 million, giving them a 
margin over and above their demand of 
700,000 kilowatts. I asked Mr. Claytor 
this question, “When do you anticipate 
that your normal demand without any 
demand from TVA will catch up with or 
be equal to your present capacity?” 

This is what Mr. Claytor said: “We 
think if we are smart we will never reach 
that point.” 
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My question then was, “You want to 
keep a margin?” 

He said, “Always.” 

My next question was, “What margin 
do you think is reasonably safe?” 

He said, “With a system as large as 
ours we want not less than 10 percent. 
We would like to have 15 percent.” 

That is smart business, and it is a 
business policy that is practiced by pri- 
vate utilities. If we deny TVA the right 
to anticipate and prepare for their needs 
in the future, TVA will not be able to 
follow that good business practice. 

(On request of Mr. Murray, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ANDREWS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, we 
had another witness who is a good, 
smart businessman, who is president of 
another private utility company, Mr. 
Wilson, of the Mississippi Light & Power 
Co. Here is what he said. He said, 
“Of course, we continually make studies 
of demands and requirements so as to 
keep well ahead of the demands.” My 
question to him was, Do you try to keep 
10 percent ahead?” His answer, “At 
least—and more.” 

That is the situation that confronts 
TVA, and as of today there is no crying 
need for additional power, but every 
witness who appeared before the com- 
mittee stated that in the year 1957 there 
will be a tremendous lack of power in 
that section. If TVA follows good, 
sound business practices that private 
utilities follow, they will need more than 
they ask of the budget and more than 
my amendment asks for. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. At the time the state- 
ments were made to the subcommittee, 
the Atomic Energy Commission had not 
requested the 200,000 additional kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity; is that not 
true? 

Mr. ANDREWS. That is right. 

Mr. PRIEST. But they did make that 
request subsequently? 

Mr. ANDREWS. My information is 
that they made that request. It was 
brought out yesterday and it is in the 
Recorp. As of today, the Government 
agencies take from TVA production 35 
percent of the total, and by the fall of 
this year the take by Government agen- 
cies from TVA will be 50 percent of their 
total output. I was amazed when told 
that the amount of power that the TVA 
furnishes to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Oak Ridge alone today is 
more than all the power used in the 
great State of Texas in 1952. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What has 
been the accuracy of the TVA as to an- 
ited their electricity needs year by 
year 

Mr. ANDREWS. It has been most ac- 
curate. As a matter of fact, there has 
been a demand for their power almost 
equal to the supply since the time that 
they first began to generate power. As 


I said a few moments ago, we have the 
TVA and it is a utility just as much so 
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in any sense in any way that you take 
it, as any privately owned utility in 
America. We had some expert witnesses 
on the question of power before our com- 
mittee. I think one of the most interest- 
ing and dynamic witnesses that I have 
ever seen in my life was Mr. Hamilton 
Moses who appeared before our commit- 
tee. He is the president of the Arkansas 
Light & Power Co. Let me tell you what 
he told our committee about the TVA. 
This is our utility. It is the utility of the 
Federal Government and we, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, figuratively speaking, 
are the board of directors of that utility. 
Here is what Mr. Moses said about TVA: 

First, I want to say that we are not here 
fighting TVA or opposing it as a system. It 
is in operation. It is already there. It is of 
age. We have all got to live with it. It has 
good management. Our connections and our 
contacts with them have been satisfactory. 


Then the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas] asked Mr. Moses this question: 
“What about the construction of plants? 
Did I hear you say the TVA can build 
them as cheaply as you can?” 

And Mr. Moses said, “Yes, sir; they 
can.” What do we have here today? We 
have a utility created by this Congress 
and charged with the duty of furnishing 
power to one whole State and many 
counties of two other States. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr Chairman, I had an amendment 
prepared to accomplish the same pur- 
pose as the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr AN- 
DREWS]. He being a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and a member 
of this subcommitee in charge of the bill, 
was naturally entitled to priority of rec- 
ognition, and I am delighted to rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
him. 

The amendment now pending will pro- 
vide $85 million for 8 new units, as 
requested by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Two of those units will be at 
Fulton, Tenn.; 1 at Gallatin, Tenn.; 4 at 
New Johnsonville, Tenn.; and 1 at John 
Sevier, Tenn.; the last one being in the 
district of my colleague the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE]. 

The record clearly shows that this ad- 
ditional capacity is needed in the TVA 
area. I would like to invite attention to 
the fact that 20 years ago last year the 
Congress created the TVA, and the pro- 
duction of power for the use of the people 
was one of the major tasks assigned to 
this great agency of regional resource 
development. 

TVA has been of untold benefit to the 
region and to the Nation. Today, by act 
of Congress, the law of the land, it has 
become the sole supplier of electricity in 
an area of 80,000 square miles. Five mil- 
lion people depend upon it for all the en- 
ergy they use in their homes, on their 
farms, and in their business enterprises. 
This year TVA requested of the Bureau 
of the Budget this amount of $85 million 
to provide for these 8 new units. 

Two of the new units recommended 
are scheduled to be located at a new 
plant to be built at what is known as the 
Fulton site 30 miles north of Memphis, 
Tenn., in Lauderdale County, a part of 
the eighth district which I have the 
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honor to represent. It takes 3 years to 
build a modern steam plant of the kind 
TVA plans to construct at the Fulton 
site. If the appropriation of $30 million 
for the Fulton plant is granted now, the 
first unit of 225,000 kilowatts will be 
placed in service in the fall of 1957. 

As we all know, the TVA power system 
is operated as a whole. No plant is a 
captive of any individual community, 
but this plant is proposed for location 
near Memphis and in west Tennessee 
because the increasing requirements of 
that area can be most economically 
served if additional capacity is provided 
here. At peak loads west Tennessee now 
uses about 450,000 kilowatts of capacity. 
By the winter of 1956-57 it is estimated 
that west Tennessee loads will have 
grown to 700,000 kilowatts and to almost 
900,000 by the winter of 1958-59. In 
Memphis alone electricity consumption is 
expected to rise to 2.5 billion kilowatt- 
hours by 1956. To get an idea of what 
this quantity means, let me point out 
that this figure for Memphis is 80 per- 
cent of the total amount of electricity 
produced during 1952 by all the util- 
ities—both privately and publicly owned 
in our neighboring State of Arkansas, 
just across the river from Memphis. 

Today the major load centers in the 
west Tennessee area are being served 
from generating plants located from a 
hundred to two hundred miles away. 
Power comes into our area over trans- 
mission lines from the various TVA 
hydroplants along the Tennessee River 
and from the steamplant at Johnson- 
ville. The existing lines are inadequate 
to take care of the larger loads that are 
certain to develop in the next few years. 
TVA had two alternatives for meeting 
west Tennessee’s future power require- 
ments. One, to add to generating ca- 
pacity of steamplants already under 
construction, then to build additional 
transmission lines from those distant 
plants to the Memphis area; or to start 
a new steamplant in the west Tennessee 
area, thereby reducing tranmission costs 
and transmission power losses. This is 
the method selected by TVA engineers 
after a thorough study of all factors, 
This is the prudent, efficient way for 
TVA to add to the total generating ca- 
pacity available on its system. 

Let no one be fooled by the suggestion 
I have heard that TVA estimates of load 
growth in west Tennessee are overopti- 
mistic and that experts from outside the 
region believe the Fulton plant is not re- 
quired. In west Tennessee the number 
of electrified farms has increased more 
than 4 times in the past 7 years, from 
15,000 farms in 1945 to more than 63,000 
farms today. About 90 percent of our 
farms are equipped to take electric serv- 
ice now; their loads are growing. Those 
of us who live in the region know the 
facts. We know that on this question 
the management of TVA is expert. Let 
me remind you that in 20 years of expe- 
rience TVA has not so far built one kilo- 
watt of excess capacity, in spite of the 
fact that every year the private utility 
experts thought differently. We had ex- 
perience in Tennessee with the experts 
of the private power companies. We 
want no more of their forecasts. They 
thought 800,000 kilowatts in capacity was 
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enough for the whole area now served by 
TVA. They thought only 3 percent of 
the farms deserved electric service. 
They thought we would never see the in- 
dustrial growth which TVA has made 
possible. 

The economic growth of this region is 
dependent upon an increase in the power 
capacity available from TVA. The Ful- 
ton plant is needed to guarantee efficient 
and economic management of the TVA 
power system. We have had efficient 
and economic management so far. Let 
it not be said that with 1954 good power 
system management is to be abandoned. 

So I urge the adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, all 
friends of the TVA and friends of public 
power should support the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
ANDREWS]. 

The amendment under consideration 
proposes to restore to the TVA budget 
$85 million for beginning construction 
of eight additional steam-generating 
units—badly needed by the facility to 
supply future power needs of the area— 
for normal growth and demands and for 
national defense. 

I for one cannot see why anyone would 
want to vote to cripple and impede the 
normal growth of a great section of our 
country and take a chance on impairing 
the national defense and security of our 
country. 

And yet there are those who will do 
just this when they fail to support the 
pending Andrews amendment. 

This additional power is needed. Itis 
greatly needed. A case has been fully 
made out—both before the Budget Bu- 
reau and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that considered the TVA request. 

The estimates of the best experts and 
authorities are all that during the next 
3 years some additional 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power will be needed and re- 
quired by the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Paducah, Ky., and 200,000 additional 
kilowatts at the Oak Ridge plant has 
been recently requested. 

All agree that these additional power 
requirements will be called for by the 
national defense. 

Yet by some devious device the enemies 
of TVA and the private power lobby have 
attempted to hatch up a scheme to tem- 
porarily, at least, deny to the TVA the 
funds vitally necessary to build the 
steam generating units which the area 
requires and which the national defense 


requires. 

This effort at crippling TVA is not a 
new one. It is a recurring fight. 

Mr. Chairman, it has not been the 
expectation of any of us, following the 
President’s own display of casualness 
toward TVA, that the great Appropria- 
tions Committee would deal generously 
and adequately with this agency in fiscal 
matters. 

We Members of Congress who are 
certainly accustomed to an annual fight 
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to get a fair hearing for the TVA had 
not been under any delusion in the 
matter. 

We expected the fight to be more de- 
manding this year than in any year since 
the TVA was created. And the reason 
is simple. 

For the first time since TVA was built 
into one of the greatest economic boons 
this country has ever known, the private 
power lobby is riding the crest of the 
wave and, in a congenial atmosphere, is 
dispensing its propaganda under the 
most favorable conditions possible. 

So what have we been given to con- 
sider this year? We have been handed 
a bill which reduces the appropriation 
for the TVA to its lowest level. 

The bill, in effect, directs that we, the 
Congress of the United States, increase 
the power bill of the people of the TVA 
region of the country by a minimum of 
approximately $30 million a year. This 
is what the enemies of TVA are propos- 
ing in recommending an interest rate 
charge on TVA power funds. 

We are being asked also to surrender 
all thoughts of future economic expan- 
sion and progress—to stop all proposed 
expansion dead in its tracks. 

The committee is directing that we 
give TVA a tin cup with which it may 
seek the generosity of the Congress in 
the future. We are being asked to sanc- 
tion a virtual dimout of the great TVA 
region within 3 years. 

But more important, Mr. Chairman, 
we are experiencing something new and 
something far more critical than a higher 
electric bill or a dimout of private power 
requirements. 

The present cut in appropriations for 
TVA suggests that we fiddle around and 
equivocate with our atomic energy pro- 
gram and our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, this attitude of hos- 
tility to the TVA as an agency of our 
Government is evidenced in many 
directions. 

Not only has the administration and 
the Appropriations Committee drasti- 
cally cut the operating budget of the 
TVA, but the recommendation is made 
that the corporate funds be reduced and 
TVA operations financed from any 
source other than appropriations. 

The committee has recommended a 
cut of $12 million for transmission 
facilities. 

Essential improvements and future 
projects have been reduced $277,000. 

Funds have been denied for necessary 
equipment, transportation facilities, and 
other general operations. 

All of these represent reductions from 
appropriation-financed to corporate- 
financed budget. 

The committee, also, has demonstrated 
its hostility to TVA by failing to pro- 
vide the needed and recommended $600,- 
000 for resources development program. 

The committee has further recom- 
mended a decrease of $25 million in the 
reserve fund of the TVA. In other 
words—deny one need, transfer another 
function, reduce the corporate and re- 
serve funds—the net effect of which is 
to cripple and weaken the great strength 
and structure of the TVA by the general 
process of sniping at its various functions 
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and financial structure—killing by 
strangulation. 

Aside from the greatly reduced appro- 
priations, the committee has recom- 
mended two legislative provisions which 
are clearly irregular and out of order 
under the rules of the House as legisla- 
tion in an appropriations bill. 

I refer, of course, to the provision re- 
quiring the payment of interest on ap- 
propriated funds for power purposes of 
the TVA—and the provision relating to 
the limitation on resale rates of TVA 
power sold by local distributors. 

Fortunately, both of these proposals 
have been ruled as out of order by a fair 
Speaker, Speaker MARTIN. 

Nevertheless, the effort demonstrates 
the extent to which the enemies of TVA 
and the private power interests will go 
in their desire and unrelenting efforts to 
kill TVA, a truly great and successful 
agency of our Government—operating 
in the public interest and providing the 
national defense needs of our country. 

Let us beat back these reactionary ef- 
forts. 

The Andrews amendment under con- 
sideration would restore to the TVA 
budget the $85 million requested to begin 
the construction of essential generating 
units that have been requested and here 
enumerated. 

If there are those who are prejudiced 
against TVA, I appeal to you not to per- 
mit your prejudice to extend to the na- 
tional defense and security of our 
country. 

All the evidence clearly demonstrates 
that approximately 50 percent of the 
power production of TVA is needed for 
national defense purposes. 

In no other region of the country is as 
great a proportion of the total power 
8 being devoted to the national de- 

ense 

In the 5-year period beginning with 
1951 and ending with 1956, the defense 
requirements of Federal agencies sup- 
plied by the TVA will increase from 
about 400,000 kilowatts to 3,400,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The use of electricity by these agencies 

which increased from 2,800,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1951 to 7 billion in 1953, 
vr reach 28 ½ billion kilowatt-hours in 
1956. : 
By that time about one-third of the 
total system demand and nearly one- 
half of all the energy generated by the 
system will be delivered to Federal 
agencies, primarily for atomic energy 
plants, 

The great bulk of this additional pow- 
er need is for national defense purposes, 

The pending amendment would insure 
that the national defense requirements 
of TVA for power will be met. 

The request for funds for beginning 
construction of these essential steam- 
generating units has repeatedly been 
made and, as indicated, a case in justi- 
fication has been fully made out. 

I sincerely and strongly urge that the 
$85 million requested in the pending 
Andrews amendment be given your 
support. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, at one of his press conferences last 
month the President was asked to cum- 
ment on reports that the TVA power 
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system would be erippled and the region's 
progress threatened because of the ad- 
ministration’s failure to request funds 
in the fiscal 1955 budget to begin the 
construction of new power facilities. The 
President was reported to have responded 
by remarking that he knew no reason 
why the city of Memphis, if it wanted to, 
could not do something about this matter 
itself. The President has been quoted 
as asking similar questions on other oc- 
casions. As the Representative in Con- 
gress of Memphis and Shelby County, I 
feel that it is my duty to answer this 
question, which appears to be so much 
on the President’s mind, and to answer 
it on the floor of the House where sooner 
or later every problem involving grave 
issues of national policy must be resolved. 

Although the President’s question as 
quoted was directed at a single munici- 
pality, the issue is larger than that. The 
issue involves directly the very existence 
of TVA and indirectly the whole question 
of the freedom of the people of this coun- 
try to secure the benefit of their own 
resources and to have a voice as to the 
way in which those resources are to be 
used and developed. 

The insistent repetition of the ques- 
tion indicates a disturbing change in the 
attitude of the President. In October of 
1952, Candidate Eisenhower, in the heat 
of the election campaign, honored Mem- 
phis with a brief visit. Of all the issues 
on which he might have spoken while in 
Memphis, the people were most inter- 
ested in his views on TVA, which is one 
of the principal foundations of the pros- 
perity of our area. Candidate Eisen- 
hower favored us with a most reassuring 
statement. Here is what he said in part: 

In this region, I know you are deeply in- 
terested in the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and in the part it has played in the improve- 
ment of the agriculture and commerce of this 
area. TVA has served rural areas well and 
has created many new industries in this sec- 
tion. It has helped conserve natural re- 
sources, control floods, and promote national 
defense. Certainly there would be no dis- 
position on my part to impair the effective 
working out of TVA. It is a great experiment 
im resource development and flood control 
for this area, 


The statement was a little vague, and 
his supporters in Tennessee therefore 
urged him to be more explicit, and, ac- 
cordingly, on October 23, 1952, the Presi- 
dent sent a telegram to John Jennings, 
Jr. In that telegram to Mr. Jennings, 
the President said: 


In my talks last week in those cities— 


Memphis and Knoxville— 


I made very clear my regard for the TVA 
and my wish for its effective working out. 
If stories are being circulated to the contrary, 
they are pure political propaganda without 
basis of fact. The use of TVA power by farm- 
ers, dairymen, housewives, small-business 
men, schools, churches, and industry, large 
and small, in the region is proof of its strong 
support by the people. It is our conviction 
that river-basin developments should be 
worked out in the way the people of the 
region want it done. 

In other parts of the country the citizens 
May think some program of river-basin de- 
velopment differing in pattern from the TVA 
is more suited to their needs and wishes. In 
those cases these views should have earnest 
consideration. The Government should never 
dictate to the people, but should offer as a 


partner to work out regional problems in the 
way the people of the region want it done. 


These words seemed to say that if the 
people of the Tennessee Valley wanted to 
continue their partnership with TVA on 
the same basis as in the past, Mr. Eisen- 
hower heartily approved. But the ques- 
tion was so important to the people of 
our area that there were skeptics, and it 
was apparent to the supporters of Mr. 
Eisenhower that he could not carry the 
State if he failed to remove all doubt that 
he was fully and definitely committed to 
the continued role of TVA in supplying 
the valley's power needs. The editors of 
two of the Scripps-Howard papers in 
Tennessee, militant supporters of Eisen- 
hower, thereupon urgently pleaded with 
him, if he wished to carry the State, to 
make his position on TVA so clear that it 
could not be misunderstood. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1952, almost the eve of the elec- 
tion, Mr. Eisenhower responded with a 
telegram to the editors of these two pa- 
pers, in which he was more explicit than 
ever before. Here is what he said: 

If I am elected President, TVA will be oper- 
ated and maintained at maximum efficiency. 
I have a keen appreciation of what it has 
done and what it will be able to continue to 
do in the future. Under the new administra- 
tion TVA will continue to serve and promote 
the prosperity of this great section of the 
United States. 


That did the trick. I do not know 
whether that telegram helped Mr. Eisen- 
hower carry any other States, but cer- 
tainly it was responsible for his victory 
in Tennessee 2 days later by a margin of 
2,600 votes out of a total of approxi- 
mately 900,000 votes cast. 

That telegram 2 days before the elec- 
tion was the last kind word the President 
has had to say about TVA. Now his 
budget requests for the second consecu- 
tive year of his administration have de- 
nied TVA the funds it needs for the added 
capacity required to permit it to operate 
at maximum efficiency. Now he says, 
“Why cannot Memphis build its own 
plant?” 

Now I want at this time to answer his 
question. I should like to answer it ina 
way which will be persuasive to you, and 
I hope it might be convincing to the 
President if by any chance my words 
should come to his attention. 

As it happens this is a matter of which 
I have some personal knowledge. I was 
a member of the city commission of 
Memphis and vice mayor from 1928 
through 1940, and participated in the in- 
vestigations, discussions, and decisions 
which led Memphis to the determination 
to acquire and operate its own electric 
system and to join the partnership be- 
tween TVA and the various communities 
of the Tennessee Valley region for the 
improvement of the communities in our 
area through a low-cost public-power 
program and thus to become one of the 
146 distributors of TVA power. I can 
well remember when in 1934 the city 
commission decided to put the question 
of acquiring its own local electrical sys- 
tem for the distribution of TVA power to 
the citizens of Memphis, and the over- 
whelming vote of approval given by the 
citizens of our city. That was almost 20 
years ago, on November 6, 1934, when 
32,735 voters cast their ballots in favor 
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of the proposal, and less than 1,900 voted 
against it. Even then we recognized 
how important this decision was to the 
future of our city. One of our downtown 
streets was named November 6 Street in 
honor of the occasion, and that name 
has been preserved to this day. 

I also took part in the negotiations 
which led to the purchase of the electric- 
distribution properties of the Memphis 
Power & Light Co. by the city, and I 
have seen that system as it has grown 
and prospered since that time. I shall 
not take the time to give you the details 
of the growth of the Memphis electric 
system or of the way it has contributed 
to the progress and welfare of the city. 
The general story is already familiar to 
many of you, if not in connection with 
Memphis then perhaps in connection 
with one of the other 146 municipalities 
and cooperatives which serve the 1,350,- 
000 people of the Tennessee Valley area. 
In Memphis the power system’s assets 
have quadrupled while its debt has been 
cut in half. The power demand has 
grown manyfold in the 16-year life of 
the Memphis municipal system. Elec- 
tricity is used with a generosity we never 
before believed possible. Industry has 
flourished. Savings to consumers in 
their power bills have kept millions of 
dollars a year of purchasing power in 
Memphis that in earlier years was 
siphoned off by the power company. 

That is what we mean by operating at 
maximum efficiency. The city has done 
a better job of distributing power within 
the city as well as the outlying rural 
areas than the private power companies 
ever did in serving Memphis. TVA has 
done a better job in generating and 
transmitting power. It does a better job 
than Memphis can do. Its costs are 
lower. Under modern conditions, power 
generation can no longer be conducted 
on the basis of small and isolated plants. 
That is not maximum efficiency. That 
is wasteful and costly. Distribution sys- 
tems can achieve maximum efficiency 
when they are locally owned and man- 
aged, but for any local system to survive 
it must have available a wholesale source 
of supply at reasonable cost. This di- 
vision of function is the basis of our 
partnership with TVA, a partnership in 
which the distributors of TVA power 
have now inyested over $400 million. It 
is this partnership which makes maxi- 
mum efficiency possible. 

TVA is the Nation’s most efficient 
power producer. There is no doubt 
about it. TVA power is not the cheapest 
power in the country by any means. 
Power on the Columbia is cheaper, and 
perhaps on the Niagara, because of the 
advantages bestowed by nature. Any- 
one should be able to produce power 
cheaply under such conditions. But 
TVA stands for making the most of our 
energy resources. There are reasonably 
favorable natural conditions in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. TVA operates in an area 
where there are good power sites, both 
hydro and steam, with plenty of water 
for condensing purposes for steam plants 
and where cheap barge transportation 
for coal is available. In or near parts of 


its area there is an abundant supply of 
relatively low-cost coal, and the com- 
bined hydro and steam system provides 
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a most efficient basis for power supply. 
Is Memphis to be denied the advantage 
of that combination? The TVA system 
is a large system with all the economies 
which size provides. Is Memphis to be 
cut off from the benefits of those econ- 
omies? The generating units which 
TVA installs are the largest and most 
efficient which modern technology makes 
available. Must Memphis go to smaller 
and inefficient units with capital in- 
vested in standby enough to give securi- 
ty? The TVA serves a region large 
enough to take advantage of diversity in 
peak loads, to locate its steam plants 
where fuel is cheap, to keep costs down 
at every point. A network of transmis- 
sion lines shifts loads from one generat- 
ing plant to another to take advantage of 
the lowest cost generation at any time. 
That is what is meant by maximum 
efficiency. 

Because TVA’s rates are relatively low, 
the utilities cry, “subsidy, subsidy,” but 
there is no subsidy, and the private 
utilities know it. TVA has earned 4 
percent on its total power investment as 
an average through all the years of its 
existence including the lean early years 
when it was hamstrung in the courts. 
This return of 4 percent is net after 
straight-line depreciation allowances 
which will return the full investment in 
depreciable facilities during the period 
they are used. Now the Government’s 
cost of borrowed money on its market- 
able securities—I do not include the 
bonds held by the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System and similar bonds which 
have arbitrary rates of interest—has 
averaged less than 2 percent in this 
period, and even during the year 1953, 
when interest rates were at a long-time 
peak, the cost of money to the Govern- 
ment averaged only 2.17 percent. Where 
is the subsidy? There is none. 

TVA’s rates are low because its costs 
are low. Its rates support no high- 
priced executives, no radio programs to 
divert and bamboozle the public mind, 
no double-page spreads in the national 
magazines to try to substitute slogans 
and scarewords like socialism for sober 
thinking. None of the money paid to 
TVA goes for political lawyers or so- 
called public opinion surveys which are 
intended more to influence opinion than 
to test it. TVA power is cheap because 
TVA makes the most effective use of the 
region’s abundant water and energy re- 
sources. That is what maximum ef- 
ficiency means. 

Perhaps Memphis should be honored 
that the President has singled it out for 
special attention, but here, too, it is ap- 
parent that he has been placed in serious 
misapprehension as to the facts. Evi- 
dently he has been led to think that the 
steam plant which TVA proposed to 
build on the Fulton site on the Missis- 
sippi River is intended solely for the pur- 
pose of serving Memphis. This is not 
the case. The Fulton site is 40 miles 
from Memphis and its purpose is to serve 
the expanding loads in the whole west- 
ern part of the TVA area where 30 to 40 
distributors of TVA power are operated. 
The site was chosen, as are all TVA sites, 
having in mind the most economical in- 
tegration with the entire TVA system, 
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The Fulton plant would no more be a 
Memphis steam plant than a Jackson, 
Tenn., steam plant or a Tupelo, Miss., 
steam plant. It would be a TVA steam 
plant. 

I think I know why Memphis has been 
selected for comraent. The Secretary of 
the Inierior let the cat out of the bag in 
the interview published in the U. S. 
News & World Report for October 
9, 1953. He said in that interview that 
the way to call a halt to TVA expansion 
was for the private utilities to move in 
on the fringe area. He said that private 
enterprise will not go into the middle of 
Tennessee. It could not compete. It 
could move in on the fringe area. Now 
Memphis is on the western end of the 
TVA service area. It is a fringe area. 

What do you suppose would happen if 
Memphis did build its own steam plant 
and it were forced to rely upon a costly 
independent single plant. I can tell you 
what would happen. Next would come 
Mayfield and Murray, in Kentucky, 
Union City and Jackson in Tennessee, 
Holly Springs, Corinth, Tupelo and New 
Albany in Mississippi, Bristol, Elizabeth- 
ton, Johnson City and Erwin, Tenn., 
Cullman and Albertville, Ala. The pri- 
vate utilities have no concern about the 
Government's investment. There can be 
no end to this process but the complete 
destruction of the finest institution 
which Congress has created. Memphis 
will not lend itself to this campaign. 

We know what maximum efficiency in 
power system management is. We will 
fight not only for ourselves, but for the 
villages, the small towns, and the rural 
cooperatives which would be disastrous- 
ly affected. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Before speaking upon the amendment, 
I desire to submit a unanimous-consent 
request that all debate upon the Tennes- 
see Valley Administration be limited to 
20 minutes, 5 to be given to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] be- 
cause he has an amendment; 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jonas], to reply; 5 minutes to reply 
now to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always thought 
that the man who first conceived the 
procedure of extending remarks was one 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
Observing my many friends who spoke 
yesterday on this same subject, who are 
again standing, I wonder if we could not 
do honor to that benefactor tonight? 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have an amend- 
ment I want to offer. I worked prac- 
tically all day yesterday as a conferee 
on the excise-tax bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I was not aware of 
that. I modify my request to include 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. And the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REEcE] has an 
amendment. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I have an 
amendment I wish to offer. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8583) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following those of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson] on the 
matter of the parity-price formula for 
dairy products. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the wo Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8224) entitled “An act to reduce 
excise taxes, and for other purposes.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF HY- 
DROGEN AND ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, March 27, I was privileged and 
honored to participate in the series of 
weekly broadcasts sponsored as a public 
service ky radio station WEEI at Boston, 
the WEEI Report From Washington. 

This weekly program is conducted for 
WEEI by the able and well known CBS 
radio reporter in Washington, Ron Coch- 
ran, who took over this assignment for 
WEEI in April of last year when this 
special series of broadcasts from Wash- 
ington was inaugurated by WEEI. Re- 
port From Washington feature exclusive 
informal interviews with members of the 
Massachusetts delegation in Congress. 
WEEI developed these programs so that 
Members of Congress from the common- 
wealth could keep their constituents back 
home informed of their views and activi- 
ties on the Washington scene. 

Mr. Cochran tells me that the coopera- 
tion of the Massachusetts delegation has 
been excellent. In addition, a recent 
letter I have from Mr. Harvey Struthers, 
general manager of WEE, indicates that 
the series has received very favorable 
listener response. 

This series of Washington reports 
amply illustrates the splendid public 
service tradition which has marked and 
has been a keynote of WEEI operations 
in Boston for many years. 

In Saturday’s discussion with- Mr. 
Cochran, I talked about the recent ex- 


-plosion of the hydrogen bomb in the 
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Marshall Islands and expressed the view 
that the hydrogen bomb, which is so 
terrible, so devastating, so awful in its 
effect, will probably never be used in 
warfare. 

Since we now have a temporary bar- 
gaining advantage at the council tables 
because of our leadership in the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb, I hope that 
we will follow it up with renewed discus- 
sions on international control of these 
great destructive weapons. Let us not 
wait until the Russians catch up to us 
in the implementation of this terrible 
weapon, just as we did in the case of the 
A-bomb. The negotiations bogged 
down that time because the Russians 
would not permit inspection inside of 
Russia and Soviet-controlled territory. 
The Russians still remain unpredictable, 
but one good reason why I believe the 
Soviet will be disposed to take a receptive 
attitude is that we have such a com- 
manding lead, not only in the creation, 
but in the adaptation for use in warfare 
of these horrible substances and weap- 
ons. They know we have the airpower 
to deliver the H-bomb. That is not only 
a great deterrent to war, but also a spur 
to agreement on this question which 
affects the future of all mankind. 

There has been a great deal of false 
propaganda, loose thinking and miscon- 
ception about atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. We should definitely step up 
our civilian defense program, particu- 
larly in educating our people about these 
weapons. There have been many in- 
flammatory statements made, I regret to 
say, which have spread fear and terror 
among some of our people. Such utter- 
ances, whether so intended or not, tend 
in the direction of appeasement and 
confusion. These are the last things we 
want in the Nation during this time of 
crisis. 

We have to live with the realities of 
this situation and our political leadership 
has the very greatest responsibility 
toward the American people. We have 
been so conditioned to secrecy in con- 
nection with the atom bomb that there is 
inclined to be a great deal of misunder- 
standing and error. The American 
people, unknowingly, was committed to 
one atomic policy when the bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. There was and 
will continue to be among many of us the 
gravest doubt about the military and 
moral basis of this decision. Now we 
are told that the United States will retal- 
iate with great force if new aggression 
breaks out in the world by means and at 
places of our choosing. I will discuss 
this policy at a later date. 

I think that we should intensify our 
efforts to reach peaceful agreements for 
the international control of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. American states- 
manship should, first, set up appropriate 
defenses and countermeasures against 
these terrible weapons, secondly, do and 
say nothing that would arouse irrational 
fear and apprehension among our peo- 
ple, and thirdly, draw the shades of 
secrecy from the basic facts of the atom 
and its derivatives without disclosing 
strictly security information. 

Let us use the miracles of the atom to 
build, rather than to destroy, and pro- 
mote peace and security for the Ameri- 
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can people and the world. Let us move 
with a real sense of urgency, lest thermo- 
nuclear disaster overwhelms modern 
civilization. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the transcription 
of my broadcast on the WEEI Report 
from Washington. The material fol- 
lows: 

WEEI REPORT From WASHINGTON 

Mr. COCHRAN. Congressman PHILBIN, you 
are on the House Armed Services Committee, 
and I presume you have some information 
concerning the recent explosion of the hy- 
drogen bomb in the southwest Pacific. Are 
you in a position to give us your views about 
this matter? 

Mr. Putter. The explosion was indeed 
historic and very significant. As you Know, 
it has been shrouded in security secrecy to 
a very great extent, but the terrible power 
and effects of the explosion are pretty gener- 
ally known. It affected places and persons in 
some cases hundreds of miles away from 
the center of the blast. It is said to have 
caved a huge hole in the floor of the ocean. 
I think no one can doubt the awful force 
of this new elemental material. 

Mr. CocHraN. What would you say as to 
its use in warfare and the effects it would 
have if one of these H-bombs were dropped 
on an American city? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Let me take your first ques- 
tion first. We know how devastating the or- 
dinary atomic bomb is. For example, the one 
dropped on Hiroshima was said to be the 
equivalent of 600 tons of TNT. The latest 
H-bomb is believed to be the equivalent of 
6 million tons of TNT, and, according to 
some of the experts, the end is not in sight, 
because they believe that a much greater 
explosive force can be developed. Of course, 
if such a bomb were dropped on one of our 
cities, the results would be a real catastro- 
phe, almost too horrible to contemplate. 

Now, let me come to your second point, 
that is, to its possible use in warfare. Per- 
sonally, I think the bomb is so terrible, so 
devastating, so awful in its effect, that it 
probably never will be used. Certainly our 
own great Nation should join—and right 
now—with all other nations, including Rus- 
sia, to outlaw this devilish weapon. 

Mr. Cocuran. That is unquestionably in 
the minds of many people, but what do you 
think the prospects are for reaching an 
agreement with the Soviet on this question 
of outlawing the H-bomb? 

Mr. Puen. I must admit that that is a 
very difficult question to answer. We can 
only speculate on what the Russian attitude 
will be, although, since the recent explosion, 
the Soviet press has exhibitéd a more than 
usual interest in outlawing the bomb. 

You will recall that we had the same prob- 
lem regarding the atomic bomb. In the first 
place, the secrets, the formulas, and much 
of the know-how of making the A-bomb were 
stolen from our own secret archives by spies 
and traitors. That is certainly one of the 
blackest pages in American history. 

You will recall, Ron, that at that time 
there were some of us in the Congress, as well 
as in the executive department, who were 
urging an agreement to control not only the 
A-bomb but all atomic nuclear energy on an 
international basis. The trouble was that, 
while the Soviet, running true to form in 
propaganda methods, loudly proclaimed its 
eagerness to outlaw the bomb and control 
atomic energy, it was not willing to go along 
with the idea of inspection, and, of course, 
without proper inspection by some duly 
qualified and impartial international body 
representing all the nations, any attempt to 
apply effective controls to atomic power and 
energy would be doomed to failure before- 
hand. For that reason we were not able to 
make much progress, even though we were 
prepared to adopt necessary legislation to 
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carry out the general aims of international 
atomic control. 

The negotiations bogged down at that time 
because the Russians, as I said, would not 
permit inspection inside of Russia and Rus- 
sian-controlled territory to make sure that 
fissionable materials were being used only 
for peacetime purposes as they should be. 
We were perfectly willing to accept the in- 
spection provisions, and I think practically 
all the other nations were willing, but, of 
course, without Russian agreement there 
could be no adequate or satisfactory plan 
adopted. 

Mr. Cocuran. Do you think that the sit- 
uation has changed any since that time; that 
is, do you believe that the Russians would 
now be willing to talk control of these most 
destructive substances? 

Mr. PHILBIN. That is very difficult to say. 
As usual, the Russians are unpredictable, 
and I would not want to venture a guess as 
to what their final attitude might be in the 
matter. I do think, however,-that all the 
facts in this situation certainly lead in the 
direction of international control. They also 
tend toward the reasonable supposition that 
the Soviet will before long, very soon we 
hope, be willing to join with us in outlawing 
the use in warfare of all these truly terrible 
substances. One very good reason why I be- 
lieve the Soviet will be disposed to take a re- 
ceptive attitude is that we have such a com- 
manding lead not only in the creation but 
in the adaptation for use in warfare of these 
substances and weapons. The new H-bomb, 
which we have developed, would be just as 
deadly dropped over Russia as it would be 
anywhere else in the world, and they know 
it. They also know we have the airpower to 
deliver it, and that is not only a great deter- 
rent to war but also a spur to agreement on 
this question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do you think, Congressman 
PHILBIN, that the Russians have the new 
H-bomb? 

Mr. PHILBIN. No; I do not think, person- 
ally, that they have as yet exploded an 
H-bomb of any significant size, and I do 
not think that they have one that could 
be presently used in warfare. 

However, as you know, because of the 
dastardly work of spies and traitors, they 
unquestionably possess the basic secrets and 
by following normal paths of scientific dis- 
covery available to them, they will, undoubt- 
edly, in time be able to develop H-bombs 
just as they have developed the A-bomb. 

At present, therefore, we may well have a 
temporary bargaining advantage at the coun- 
cil tables, and I hope we will follow it up, 
and not let it lapse until they catch up to 
us in the implementation of this terrible 
weapon just as we did in the case of the 
A-bomb. Now is the time, I think, to press 
for strict international control and the out- 
lawing of all these horrible substances and 
weapons and I do not think we can move 
too fast toward that goal. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In the meantime, would you 
care to state what policy or viewpoint the 
American people should adopt regarding the 
H-bomb? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Well, if you are speaking in 
terms of what policy we should adopt along 
security lines, I believe we should definitely 
step up our civilian defense, particularly the 
educational part of that program. So far as 
the viewpoint of the people is concerned, I 
think the important thing is that they should 
not be upset or unduly disturbed because 
there has been a great deal of false propa- 
ganda, loose thinking and misconception 
concerning the atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
There have been many inflammatory state- 
ments made, I regret o say, which have spread 
fear and terror among some of our people. 
Such utterances, in my opinion, whether so 
intended or not, tend in the direction of 
appeasement and confusion and these are 
the last things we want in the Nation during 
this crisis. The problems facing us are ad- 
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mittedly very difficult but with the right 
kind of statesmanship they are not insol- 
uble. 

I would be the last to minimize the 
frightful power and potentialities of these 
weapons. Undoubtedly, they have revolu- 
tionized warfare but the Nation and the peo- 
ple must remain calm and not be over- 
whelmed by hysteria. We have to live with 
the realities of this situation and our po- 
litical leadership has the very greatest re- 
sponsibility toward the American people, 
first, to set up appropriate defenses and 
countermeasures, secondly, to do and say 
nothing that would arouse irrational fear 
and apprehension among the people, and 
thirdly, to draw the shades of secrecy from 
the basic facts of the atom and its deriva- 
tives without disclosing strictly security in- 
formation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. You'd think then, Congress- 
man PHILBIN, that the people and the Na- 
tion should face up to these new develop- 
ments with their usual courage and with- 
out getting hysterical about the matter? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Yes; I think that is the only 
thing that we can do in the circumstances. 
The cold war may continue indefinitely but 
the prospects for peace are improving every 
day. We must work hard to come to some 
final peaceful agreements. And, of course, 
we must also continue to build our strength, 
spiritually, militarily, and economically. 
These weapons could well destroy civiliza- 
tion. It is up to us, as rational beings, to 
act before it is too late, so that the miracles 
of the atom will be used to build, rather 
than to destroy, and so that we can pro- 
mote peace and security for the American 
people and for the world. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. BUSBEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on 
Wednesday next, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION TO 
HUGHLON GREENE AND WALTER 
B. LITTLE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I send a resolution (H. Res. 486) to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That effective April 1, 1954, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, until other- 
wise provided by law, additional compensa- 
tion to Messenger Hughlon Greene and Mes- 
senger Walter B. Little, Committee on Ways 
and Means, at the basic rate of $160 per 
annum, respectively, this being in addition 
to the additional compensation provided for 
under House Resolution 118. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


FARMERS ARE ALSO CONSUMERS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, March 25, one 
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of my distinguished Republican col- 
leagues from the State of New York 
made reference to the fact that there 
was a “rash of speeches asking the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to recede from his 
position on reducing supports for milk 
products.” 

It is unfortunate that the gentleman 
from New York found the rash of 
speeches on the dairy farmers’ prob- 
lems such a source of irritation. The 
gentleman from New York, and others 
from the Nation’s industrialized urban 
centers, may find the economic rash 
resulting from declining dairy farmers’ 
income an even greater source of irri- 
tation when it leads to more unemploy- 
ment in the industrial centers of the 
Nation. 

The gentleman from New York then 
went on to say that the Secretary of 
Agriculture “is to be congratulated upon 
what he has done. I think he is try- 
ing to see to it, in the interest of the 
consumer, to give him a break, and I 
urge the great Committee on Agricul- 
ture to think of the consumer, too.” 

I am sure that the gentleman from 
New York is aware of the fact that 
farmers are also consumers. Yes, they 
are consumers of many very costly items 
that are not bought by the constituents 
of my colleagues who represent the 
major industrial centers of the United 
States. 

Farmers, after all, do not grow or 
manufacture their tractors, trucks, 
plows, disks, cornpickers, combines, 
wagons, manure spreaders, and all of the 
other machinery required on the farm. 
They must buy these items—items that 
are manufactured in the Nation’s indus- 
trialized urban centers. 

The production of these and many 
other items used by all farmers—not 
merely dairy farmers—furnishes employ- 
ment to a considerable number of 
workers. Obviously, I want to see these 
workers employed. I want to see them 
employed because they are the farmers’ 
customers. Every thinking farmer real- 
izes that the great majority of food 
raised—whether it be milk, dairy prod- 
ucts, citrus fruit, vegetables, grain, and 
so forth—is consumed by people living in 
villages and cities. 

Farmers are also consumers—and they 
are conscious of the problems facing 
city consumers. As proof of the fact 
that farmers are consumer conscious in 
their own right, I submit the evidence 
that most of the producer and consumer 
cooperatives in the United States are 
organized in rural communities. 

When the gentleman from New York 
congratulated the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture last week for expressing an interest 
in consumers, I did not hear the gentle- 
man express any concern over farmers 
as consumers. I did not hear him sug- 
gest that the manufacturers of farm 
machinery, the steel companies, the rub- 
ber companies, the manufacturers of 
farm trucks should receive 75 percent of 
parity. 

Of course, that is a “horse of a differ- 
ent color,” and neither the gentleman 
from New York or the Secretary of 
Agriculture should express concern over 
farmers as consumers. Since the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has taken on the 
mantle of Secretary of City Consumers, 
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I wonder if the Secretary of Commerce 
will remonstrate with manufacturers 
when production slows up as a result of 
falling farm income. 

Surely, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
can go to bat for city consumers—and iet 
me say again, I sympathize deeply with 
them—there is precedent for the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to plead the farmers’ 
case, Of course, I know that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce—under this or any 
other Administration—would not dare 
suggest such things to the Nation’s in- 
dustrialists. Business and industry 
would have his scalp after the first 
speech. 

However, the present Secretary of 
Agriculture can do it—and he apparent- 
ly has the blessings of the administra- 
tion, including the President of the 
United States, in forgetting farmers. As 
far as dairy farmers are concerned, the 
Republican platform pledge that “we 
favor a farm program aimed at full pari- 
ty prices for all farm products in the 
market place” has turned out to be a 
ghastly joke. 

In pleading for Congress to act on my 
bill, H. R. 8388—or a similar bill, if there 
is one—to extend dairy support prices 
at 90 percent for 120 days after April 1, 
I should like to remind my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle what candi- 
date Dwight Eisenhower said at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., on October 4, 1952. Here 
is what he said in part: 

The Republican Party is pledged to the 
sustaining of the 90 percent parity price sup- 
port and it is pledged even more than that 
to helping the farmer obtain his full parity, 
100 percent parity, with the guaranty in the 
price supports of 90. 


Surely, in the light of these pledges— 
or are there flexible promises as well as 
fiexible price supports—my Republican 
colleagues should be supporting me in 
urging the Agriculture Committee to re- 
port my bill out to the House before April 
1. Once again, I repeat that 75 percent is 
not 90 percent of parity. 

The dairy industry, as I have said over 
and over for the past week, is in a critical 
condition. Dairy farmers are also hard 
pressed, and some evidence of this is 
borne out by the $400 million drop in in- 
come that this group had in 1953 over 
1952. If dairy farmers experience an- 
other $600 million drop in 1954, they may 
as well put sails on their farm machinery 
and run the machinery from the politi- 
cal oratory of the last campaign. 

Seriously, my friends, this is a critical 
problem; and that is why I am asking for 
positive and immediate action. 


PRICE SUPPORTS FOR DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it seems to me that the Member from 
Wisconsin is correct. Congress needs to 
make a thorough study of the dairy situ- 
ation. No other segments of society are 
being asked to mark down the value of 
their services, It is not contended that 
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only that we have not found an outlet. 
Why all this sudden clamor to reduce the 
price and thereby do an irreparable in- 
jury to more than 3 millions of people 
engaged in the dairy industry? If we 
do this injustice to the dairy farmer, 
how soon will it be until it is extended 
to the wheat farmer, the tobacco farmer, 
the cotton farmer, and the corn farmer? 
The principle is exactly the same. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, there is another 
viewpoint from which to look at this 
problem. It not only concerns the indi- 
vidual dairy farmer, it concerns the 
economy of the United States Govern- 
ment. The dairymen now receiving 90 
percent of parity are paying millions of 
dollars into the Federal Treasury in in- 
come taxes. By reducing the support 
price to 75 percent, many of them will 
sustain a loss. What will that mean to 
the Treasury of the United States? It 
will mean a reduction in tax receipts that 
might equal or exceed any possible loss 
that may be sustained because of the 
present support price. What happened 
when the price of beef cattle fell from 
40 to 50 percent a year ago? I will tell 
you what happened. Cattlemen who 
formerly paid thousands of dollars into 
the Treasury in income tax did not pay 
a dollar last year, and many received 
rebates of taxes formerly paid. 

It is poor economy to deliberately 
bring about an adverse condition to mil- 
lions of honest, hard-working people. 
We will admit that the present situation 
needs correction, but we believe that the 
drastic measures proposed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will only aggravate 
the situation. H. R. 8388, introduced by 
Congressman JouHNson of Wisconsin, 
providing for a temporary continuation 
of 90 percent support price for dairy 
products until Congress has had time to 
formulate an overall effective program, 
should be reported out of committee and 
pass the House. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress and as a breeder 
of purebred Guernsey cattle, I am very 
much interested in the fight being made 
by my friend, Congressman LESTER JOHN- 
son, of Wisconsin, to block Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson’s order reducing 
dairy price supports from 90 percent to 
75 percent of parity effective April 1. 

I am probably better acquainted with 
the great State of Wisconsin than most 
Congressmen from other States as it was 
there in the early twenties, with the 
assistance of Charles Hill, Rosendale, 
Wis., native of Fon du Lac County, and 
that great Guernsey breeder and pioneer 
of that breed in these United States, 
that I purchased the first Guernsey cat- 
tle for the North Carolina Calf Club, and 
many of the cattle in North Carolina 
trace their ancestry back to the original 
stock bought in Wisconsin some 30 years 
ago. 

As I helped purchase these first cattle 
there, so did cattle breeders from all over 
the United States for Wisconsin has been 
a pioneer in the dairy industry and has 
shipped such stock all over the Nation 
and to shores of foreign countries. 

Imet my colleague the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. JoHnson] the first day 
he was sworn in and in our conversation 
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I discovered that we are both life mem- 
bers of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club and that he has been interested in 
farming all his life. That he worked 
on a farm as a lad, helped start and 
managed his father’s registered Guern- 
sey cattle for 18 years, and then in 1946, 
he purchased a 324-acre dairy farm in 
Jackson County, his new home county, 
where he had a herd of registered Guern- 
sey cattle until 1951 when he sold the 
farm to his renter. 

I tell you this to show you that he is 
not one who has just recently developed 
an interest in the dairy farmers’ prob- 
lems since he came to Congress, but that 
his interest in the dairy farmers’ prob- 
lems is the result of actual experience 
and association. 

I feel that, for the best interest of the 
3 million dairy farmers of America, his 
bill, H. R. 8388, should have a hearing 
by the House Committee on Agriculture 
and should be reported to the Congress 
prior to April 1 so that we can vote on 
it. Itis my belief that when the general 
farm bill comes before Congress later in 
the session that the dairy industry, if 
it wants rigid price supports, will have 
to be placed on a quota basis the same 
as the six basic commodities. But I do 
not believe, at this time, we should sin- 
gle out the dairy industry as the “‘whip- 
ping boy” for the farm group. I hope 
the committee will report the bill out so 
the Congress can act on it prior to April 
1. This is only temporary legislation 
and can be acted on without long debate. 


PUBLIC-HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to add my voice to those 
many voices on the Democratic side of 
this House in opposing the shortsighted, 
inhumane recommendation of the House 
Appropriations Committee to kill the 
public-housing program. In the years 
since the original Housing Act was passed 
in the midthirties, we have seen some 
of the worst neighborhoods in America 
transformed into ideal communities 
where families of very modest means— 
formerly poorly housed—have been able 
to find and afford livable, pleasant, mod- 
ern, fireproof, attractive dwellings. 

I cannot go along with the Appropria- 
tions Committee recommendations be- 
cause I believe we must continue to im- 
prove living standards in this country, 
not push them back to slum standards. 
A vote to kill public housing is a vote 
to keep people in slums where crime 
breeds, where disease spreads, where fires 
mean tragic massacre of children, where 
sanitation is often crude or nonexistent, 
and where it is not fit for people to live 
and still call it an American community. 

The Eisenhower administration came 
to office on a lot of promises, including 
one dealing with better housing. It has 
backed away from many of its campaign 
promises, but at least it did recommend 
some public-housing construction, inade- 
quate as the President's recommendation 
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was on this item. But now the Repub- 
lican members of the Appropriations 
Committee refuse to go along even with 
that inadequate program. 

Is it not significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
we on the Democratic side are continu- 
ally being urged to bow to the President's 
requests on anything he happens to ask 
from the Congress, and we are attacked 
as playing politics if we propose any vari- 
ation whatsoever on his program for 
taxes, labor legislation, social security, 
or anything else? Yet, at the same time, 
his own leaders in a Republican Congress 
go about sticking knives in his program 
with complete impunity and immunity 
from criticism. 

I gather that in the view of some peo- 
ple the President knows best only inso- 
far as his views conflict with those of 
Democrats, but is just a naive fellow who 
does not know too much about govern- 
ment whenever the disagreements come 
from members of his own party. 

I am getting kind of fed up with that 
double standard. 

I shall support the President on this 
item because, as between his position and 
that of the Republicans on the Appro- 
priations Committee, I think he is more 
nearly right. Actually, we need a whole 
lot more than 35,000 public-housing units 
a year. But I think we should provide 
at least what he asked for and hope that 
by next year he might better recognize 
the value of this program he has given 
such lukewarm support. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE AUTOMO- 
BILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CRuMPACKER] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a House joint 
resolution calling for an investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission into cur- 
rent competitive practices in the auto- 
mobile industry. I have done so pri- 
marily in the hope that such an investi- 
gation will shed a little light on the 
factors leading to widespread unemploy- 
ment in certain segments of the industry 
and bring about the elimination of some 
of these factors so that automotive em- 
ployment may return to normal. 

Wide publicity has been given to un- 
employment in the industry and I do 
not need to dwell on that. However, I 
would like to point out that, contrary 
to the general impression, this unem- 
ployment has not spread to the industry 
as a whole but only to certain companies. 
I also would like to stress the fact that 
it has been brought about not so much 
by a general decline in sales as it has by 
an all-out battle between the General 
Motors Corp. and the Ford Motor Co. 
for sales leadership. 

For the first time in the history of the 
automotive industry, it appears that 
General Motors and Ford have set out 
to monopolize the field. They have the 
economic power to do this just as big 
business has that kind of economic 
power in many industries. However, up 
to this time, they have shown a healthy 
respect for the antitrust laws and for 
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public opinion, which has shown a strong 
distaste for monopolies in this country. 

In urging that this investigation be 
made, I am seeking to bring home to the 
public a fuller realization of what is 
happening—before it is too late to save 
some of the smaller competitors in the 
field who are being forced to the wall 
by the. sheer economic power of Ford 
and General Motors. 

To permit the current race to continue 
to its seemingly inevitable conclusion 
would be to doom the men already laid 
off at automobile factories to more or 
less permanent unemployment, and also 
to jeopardize the jobs of those still work- 
ing at these plants and for the thou- 
sands of dealers who sell their products. 

As I have stated, the current depressed 
condition of the automotive industry is 
not industrywide. While sales so far 
this year have declined 9% percent from 
the corresponding period in 1953, this 
is not particularly significant inasmuch 
as the sales last year were at very near 
peak levels and new-car production for 
1954 so far has declined only 6.4 per- 
cent. If this decline had been spread 
evenly throughout the industry, it would 
have caused no major job dislocations. 
few, if any, jobs would have been elimi- 
nated and it probably could have been 
absorbed merely by the reduction of 
overtime work. 

However, instead of being spread 
evenly throughout the industry this 912- 
percent decline in sales and 6.4-percent 
decline in production has taken place 
entirely in that segment represented by 
the Chrysler Corp. and the so-called 
independents which include Studebaker, 
Nash, Packard, Hudson, Kaiser, and 
Willys. 

Ford, Lincoln, Mercury, Buick, Chev- 
rolet, and Oldsmobile have all produced 
more cars this year than last. Only 
Cadillac, out of the eight different brands 
of cars produced by the General Motors 
Corp. and the Ford Motor Co., is running 
behind last year’s figures in the number 
of cars produced, and Cadillac is now 
working 6 days a week trying to catch 
up on the lost production. None of the 
Chrysler and independent makes of cars 
have been in anything like full produc- 
tion so far this year. 

General Motors sales this year are 
down only three-tenths of 1 percent from 
last year, while Ford sales have increased 
13½ percent. From the standpoint of 
cars produced, the figure is even more 
impressive as General Motors production 
has increased 1.4 percent while Ford pro- 
duction is up 47.7 percent. 

The picture in the rest of the industry 
is gloomy indeed. Unit sales by the 
Chrysler Corp.—which includes Chrysler, 
DeSoto, Dodge, and Plymouth—are down 
31.2 percent while production has fallen 
almost in half—a total of 48.2 percent. 
Sales of the so-called independents are 
down 47.4 percent while their production 
is down 59.7 percent. 

The net result of this shift in sales 
has been to increase General Motors’ 
share of entire sales from 39.8 percent 
last year to 43.8 percent during the cor- 
responding period this year, while Ford’s 
share has jumped from 25.3 percent to 
31.7 percent. 
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In terms of cars produced, the shift 
is even more impressive. GM’s share of 
total production has increased from 45.9 
percent last year to 49.1 percent during 
the corresponding period this year—and 
in recent weeks it has been running more 
than half the total. Ford production 
has jumped from 21.1 percent to 33.5 
percent. In the week ending March 13 
Ford and GM represented 86.7 percent of 
the total for the entire industry. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
period from the end of World War II to 
the beginning of the Korean war, General 
Motors was allocated 41.2 percent of total 
production and Ford 21.1 percent. The 
allocation given Chrysler then—21.2 per- 
cent was slightly more than that given 
Ford. The share assigned to the inde- 
pendents was 16.5 percent. 

This year Chrysler sales are down to 
17.4 percent of the market as compared 
with 22.9 percent last year, while their 
production has fallen to 12.5 percent of 
the total—10 percent in recent weeks—as 
compared with 22.5 percent last year. 

The position of the independents has 
really taken a nosedive. Their sales 
have fallen to 6.6 percent of the total as 
compared with 11.3 percent last year and 
the pre-Korean average of 16.5 percent. 
Their production is down to 4.9 percent 
of the total as against 11.2 percent last 
year. In recent weeks it has been as low 
as 2.9 percent. 

Production means jobs and the lack of 
any substantial production by Chrysler 
and the independents this year has pro- 
duced the widely advertised unemploy- 
ment—which as stated previously has 
been confined to these companies and is 
not evident to any great extent in the 
General Motors and Ford divisions. The 
reason for the greater decline in produc- 
tion than in sales for this segment of the 
industry is the very large carryover of 
new car stocks at the first of the year, 
which has been much more pronounced 
in these makes. 

As an example of what this decline in 
production has meant in terms of jobs 
in one particular company, I would like 
to cite the case of the Studebaker Corp., 
which is the largest of the independents 
and with which I am personally familiar 
because it happens to be the largest in- 
dustry in the congressional district which 
I represent. 

Last August, when production was at 
its peak, Studebaker employed 24,000 
production workers. Today they are 
down to 12,000 and there are rumors of a 
possible layoff of another 3,500. Even 
those who still have a job at the plant 
are only working 4 days out of every 14. 
Thus, while the total employment at 
Studebaker has dropped in half, the to- 
tal payroll on a monthly basis is less than 
one-fourth what it was last August. 

This is not an extreme or unusual 
example, but is more or less typical of 
what has happened to a number of com- 
panies in the industry. 

So much for the hard, cold figures. I 
would like to turn now to the factors and 
the practices that have brought all this 
about. While it will no doubt be argued 
by some that all this is due merely to 
Ford and General Motors products being 
superior in quality and lower in price 
than competitive makes, I think it must 
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be obvious that this is a minor factor, if 
it is a factor at all. 

Price differences between competitive 
models of different makes are small in 
most instances. A little shopping around 
amongst automobile showrooms will 
demonstrate the truth of this statement. 
As to quality and customer appeal, there 
is little reason to believe that public taste 
in thees matters could have changed so 
sharply and so abruptly in such a short 
space of time. 

It is well known, both within and out- 
side the industry, that styling is prob- 
ably the most important factor in selling 
automobiles. While the General Motors 
line has been restyled in the 1954 models, 
the Ford line of cars, which have shown 
the most spectacular gain in sales, are 
hardly distinguishable in appearance 
from their 1953 and 1952 models. You 
just have to look elsewhere for an ex- 
planation for the sudden change in the 
sales pattern. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the real explanation lies in the com- 
petitive practices that have become in- 
creasingly evident since the big race be- 
tween Ford and General Motors got 
underway. One of the first and most im- 
portant of these practices is the forcing 
5 cars on dealers through overproduc- 

on. 

Dealers are being forced to handle an 
ever-increasing volume of cars irrespec- 
tive of whether they can do so profitably 
or not. They are being placed in a posi- 
tion where they must almost literally 
sink or swim. If they do not keep abreast 
of the steady flow of new cars descending 
on them from the production lines, they 
will find themselves overwhelmed with 
bankruptcy. A few voluntarily give up 
their franchises, but most have so much 
investment tied up in their agencies, 
which they could not carry without their 
dealership franchises, that they are 
forced to battle to survive. 

To move the new cars they must sell 
them at a discount. The discounts are 
generally given in higher trade-in allow- 
ances on used cars taken in trade. 
These higher trade-in allowances, of 
course, attract new car customers away 
from their competitors. Then, in order 
to keep from being swamped with used 
cars, they must in turn sell the used 
cars at less than the prevailing market 
price. This in turn demoralizes the used 
car market and attracts used-car pur- 
chasers away from their competitors as 
well. 

The combined discounts—the one 
given in the form of a higher trade-in 
allowance and the second given by sell- 
ing the used cars at a loss—reduce the 
dealers’ overall margin to a very low 
point, in many instances to the vanish- 
ing point. Many new car dealers who 
have held Ford or General Motors fran- 
chises for years have been operating in 
the red for the past several months for 
the first time in their experience. 

The pressure produced by such com- 
petitive practices is just as strong, if not 
stronger, on the dealers of competitive 
makes. To continue selling cars they 
must engage in the same or similar prac- 
tices. If they do not sell cars, the over- 
head expenses of their establishments 
gradually eat them up. 
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It is at this point that the second of 
the competitive practices comes into 
play. About the time that a dealer from 
one of the small independent manufac- 
turers finds himself faced with prospec- 
tive bankruptcy because of the fierce 
competition, one of the “Big Two” 
comes around and offers him a franchise 
for one of their makes, along with glow- 
ing promises as to the pot of gold which 
it will produce for him. Dealerships are 
to an automobile company what 
branches are to a tree—cut them off one 
at a time and you gradually kill the 
trunk. The injury to the parent com- 
pany of such amputations is permanent 
and in most instances irreparable. In 
recent weeks the number of dealers who 
have switched from the independents to 
the “Big Two” has increased at an 
alarming rate. 

The resolution which I have offered 
calls upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to make an investigation into the 
competitive practices I have referred to. 
It is my hope that the Commission, upon 
completing this investigation, will rec- 
ommend some course of action. The na- 
ture of this recommendation, of course, 
must depend upon the nature of the evi- 
dence produced. 

The first objective must be to deter- 
mine whether the competitive practices 
now being indulged in by the Big Two 
constitute a violation of our existing 
antitrust laws. If it should be found 
that they definitely are, the FTC would 
be obliged, of course, either to take ap- 
propriate action itself or to recommend 
immediate action to the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. 

If the FTC finds that the practices are 
not in violation of existing laws, they 
may wish to recommend to Congress 
amendments to the laws which would 
deal with such practices. 

In conclusion, I would like to empha- 
size the urgency of the situation. Thou- 
sands have already been thrown out of 
their jobs and are walking the streets 
today hunting for work. ‘Thousands 
more are working only part of the time, 
and in many instances are not drawing 
enough pay to adequately feed their fam- 
ilies, let alone maintain a proper stand- 
ard of living. These men and their fam- 
ilies cannot wait for any lengthy delib- 
erations in this matter. While the battle 
for leadership rages between Ford and 
General Motors, people are going hungry 
and automobile dealers from coast to 
coast are either going bankrupt or sur- 
rendering to the opposition in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. If this is allowed to 
go on for any extended period of time, 
even the small manufacturers themselves 
may go under, throwing their people out 
of work. 

It is my hope that these two giants of 
industry, who every year spend millions 
of dollars on public relations and who 
in the past have shown a great con- 
cern for public opinion and their rela- 
tions with it, will see the handwriting on 
the wall and call off their battle with 
each other before their lust for leader- 
ship has so aroused public opinion that 
they themselves might eventually be 
destroyed. 

I certainly myself am a strong believer 
in our free-enterprise system and believe 
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that free and untrammeled competition 
is an integral and necessary part of that 
system, but by the same token I believe 
that monopolies in any field are just as 
inimical to both free enterprise and free 
competition as is Government interfer- 
ence and regulation. 

I would think that the leaders of these 
two great enterprises would display 
enough industrial statesmanship to stop 
this thing before it reaches the point 
where Government intervention will be 
forced by public opinion. 

It is my understanding that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has already re- 
ceived a number of complaints from au- 
tomobile dealers and has been conduct- 
ing a limited investigation into the prac- 
tices referred to, in connection with its 
continuing check into possible violations 
of its cease-and-desist orders issued 
against the Big Three of the automobile 
industry in 1941. It is my desire that 
this be expanded into a full-scale in- 
vestigation of competitive practices 
within the industry. It is my hope that 
this matter can be resolved without the 
necessity of the Government bringing a 
dissolution suit under the anti-trust laws 
against either Ford or General Motors, 
but it seems to me that these two com- 
panies, by their present conduct, are in- 
viting such action. 

As evidence that this trend is continu- 
ing, just today I picked off from the tape 
out here this item in the news. Ward’s 
report says that new-car sales rose to a 
5-month high during the week ending 
March 20, permitting a planned 5-per- 
cent-production increase in April. 

Then, after discussing the spurt that 
has taken place in new-car sales, they go 
on to say: 

The planned increases involve the restora- 
tion of second quarter production cutbacks 
contemplated by General Motors divisions 
and continuance of overtime work at Ford 
Motor Co. 


It does not say anything at all about 
any planned increases by the Chrysler 
Corp. or by the so-called independents, 
and the very fact that General Motors 
had previously planned cutbacks in April, 
which they plan not to continue in effect, 
would indicate that they possibly might 
have been overstocking their dealers up 
to this point to some extent. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. OAKMAN. If this keen, fierce 
competition, as you say, exists between 
the Big Two, how can they be charged 
with monopolistic practices? Where you 
have monopolistic practices, you do not 
have, as I understand the term, that 
fierce, keen, cutthroat competition. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. You may have 
violations of the antitrust laws in many 
instances without having a complete 
monopoly in a field in one company. 
Any time any company within an indus- 
try uses its size and its wealth to try to 
force through unfair methods other com- 
petitors out of the field completely, you 
may have a violation of the antitrust 
laws. A recent example is the action 
brought against the A. & P. Co., which 
by no means has a monopoly of the dis- 
tribution and retail sale of food and food 
products. But they were using their size 
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and economic power to force competition 
out of the field. In many instances, 
things like that have occurred. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Did not that investi- 
gation blow up, however? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, as I recall, 
there was a consent decree entered and 
that company is operating at the pres- 
ent time under a consent decree. Some 
of the ancillary proceedings I believe 
were dismissed by the Government, but 
the underlying proceeding was not. 

Mr. OAKMAN. If I understand the 
gentleman, he complains that the Big 
Two are making too many cars. Would 
the gentleman correct that by Govern- 
28 regulation or by Government con- 

rol? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I would not 

favor placing quotas on the number of 
cars to be manufactured, but I would 
think it would be appropriate to give 
some kind of protection so that the 
forcing of cars on the market in many 
instances at a loss purely for the sake of 
a sales race would be brought to a halt. 
What is being done is that these cars are 
being pushed on to the dealers, many of 
whom bootleg them to used car dealers 
who sell them at a very minor markup. 
If there is any markup at all, and they 
are handling them at a margin that 
could not be done as a normal thing in 
the industry for any extended period of 
time. It is practices of this sort which 
are forcing dealers for competitive makes 
to the wall—practices of that sort which 
again and again have been recognized as 
contrary to the public interest in the long 
run. 
Mr. OAKMAN. Have we not all read 
during the last few weeks that the Big 
Three have taken steps to clean up that 
situation themselves in their own in- 
dustry? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. They have 
talked a great deal about it, but the only 
way they can really clean it up is to 
stop the practices which they them- 
selves are engaged in. They have forced 
the practices upon the dealers. No 
dealer wants to peddle a car to a used 
car dealer to be sold in competition with 
himself, but when new cars are forced on 
dealers in such ever increasing quan- 
tities, away beyond their capacity to sell 
them, they have no other alternative. It 
is all very well for the manufacturers to 
speak piously about trying to clean up 
this practice, but they can bring it to 
an end if they will stop forcing cars on 
the dealers. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the gentleman is 
performing a very worthwhile service in 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the country. I have certainly heard 
much discussion among automobile deal- 
ers throughout the country on the very 
matters the gentleman is discussing this 
afternoon. I think the gentleman is to 
be congratulated for bringing this to the 
national attention. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to add 
my own word of commendation, because 
I have had complaints from automobile 
dealers in my district, some of whom 
have had to go into bankruptcy because 
of this policy of pushing cars on them 
that they cannot sell. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Many of the 
complaints received have been from 
dealers of those makes of these two big 
companies, particularly General Motors 
dealers, who have been complaining 
about this practice. 

Mr. WITHROW. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WITHROW. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the very fine state- 
ment he has made. I would like to refer 
him to an investigation that was made 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 1935 
and 1936. They found that the real dif- 
ficulty was in the franchise of the dealer. 
It was nothing more than a permit to do 
business, and the result was that under 
an inferred threat of taking up the 
franchise of the dealer they were forcing 
new cars upon the dealer; and he, in 
turn, had used cars piled up on him. 
At that time there was a very fine finding 
of the Federal Trade Commission, and I 
believe for a period of time that condition 
was remedied by the manufacturers; but 
now that condition exists again in full 
force. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is very 
true. I checked into that prior inves- 
tigation. It is a similar investigation 
which I seek at this time. 

Mr. OAKMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. OAK MAN. Iam not for a moment 
critical of the philosophy and the 
thought which the gentleman has ex- 
pressed to the House, but we who have 
followed the automotive industry closely 
since the cessation of World War II 
note that what are called today the 
Big Two have invested and plowed back 
into their respective businesses hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions, yes, bil- 
lions of dollars, and that itself may be 
the reason why they are making such a 
high percentage of cars today. I do 
not think any of us for a moment wants 
to retard the expansion and efficiency in 
American industry. 

The other point is that if the dealers 
of the Big Two are being forced to take 
these cars from the manufacturer to the 
brink of bankruptcy, then how are they 
able to attract dealers of other competi- 
tive cars? The gentleman stated that 
they are now raiding the distributors of 
other cars. If the dealers are going 
broke by forcing cars upon them, then 
why should they be attracted to another 
manufacturer who is not forcing cars 
upon them? 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. The main race, 
as you know, is between Ford and 
Chevrolet. 

It is in those two makes that the great- 
est amount of bootlegging—in fact, prac- 
tically all of it—is taking place. 

This sale of franchises has taken 
Place in many parts of the country in 
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that particular price class. It has been 
primarily the Lincoln-Mercury division 
of the Ford Motor Co. and the Pontiac- 
Buick-Oldsmobile division of General 
Motors where franchises have been of- 
fered and dangled as bait before these 
dealers in competitive makes. 

There may be several explanations of 
why this practice isso. Franchises have 
in the past been noted as being highly 
profitable propositions. For many years 
in the industry the Chevrolet franchise 
has been known as the equivalent of a 
gold mine. Because of the reputation 
and because of the promises held out, or 
possibly financial assistance to dealers 
who were in financial stress, these have 
appeared attractive. 

I do not know all of the answers, but 
that is one of the things I would like 
to have gone into, that is one of the 
reasons why I am seeking this investi- 
gation of some of these things and to 
explore more thoroughly others. 

The result is very plain to see; the 
exact cause and all of the things that 
may have been going on behind the 
scenes are a little more difficult to see 
and that is why I would like to have this 
investigation. But just on the face of 
what has taken place so far, on the basis 
of sales and production statistics for 
this year, it is quite apparent that the 
automobile industry is rapidly becoming 
a two-company industry; and I think we 
ought not in an industry as large and 
important as the automotive industry 
have such a situation develop, because 
it is the largest single industry in the 
country. It should not be dominated by 
two companies. I think that would be 
a very unhealthy condition and it is 
something that I think should not be 
permitted. I think it is imperative that 
we examine into the ramifications of the 
situation and the possible causes of the 
result which is rapidly coming to pass. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
the condition to which the gentleman 
alludes is general throughout the United 
States and I think it is a most unwhole- 
some one, because they are selling and 
reselling cars throughout the country in 
many instances below the actual cost of 
delivering the car to the customer. Of 
course, the customer is getting the ad- 
vantage of it, but in the long run the 
country is going to pay the penalty of 
busted dealers and bankruptcies and bad 
business conditions. 

I just came from my home last night 
and I found that condition very prev- 
alent there. The little dealer is in 
trouble throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the country. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There is coming 
to pass now what happened in the case 
of the railroads that brought about the 
passage of the Antitrust Act in 1890. In 
those days it was the railroad moguls 
who were cutting prices, cutting pas- 
senger fares and freight rates to ruin 
their competitors; it was almost the 
same identical proposition. Today the 
automobile manufacturers are using the 
same tactics the railroad moguls of the 
last century used. 
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SURVIVAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 2,000 
years ago it was said, “Ye shall know 
fo truth and the truth shall make you 

ree.” 

The time has come when the people 
of all nations should know, without exag- 
geration, without confused scientific 
jargon, and without diminution, 
truth about the power and effect of 
atomic-hydrogen weapons. 

The press, television, and radio are full 
of rumors, distortions, part truths, and 
confusing generalities. At the best, the 
people are confused. At the worst the 
people are tragically misinformed. 

The result of this confusion and mis- 
information is apathy, indifference, and, 
in many cases, a growing alarm. 

The fundamental strength of a con- 
stitutional government is intelligent par- 
ticipation by an informed electorate. 
Those who believe most earnestly in the 
democratic process base their belief on 
the premise that if the facts are made 
known to the people beforehand, the ma- 
jority will formulate the right answer 
to a given problem at a given time. 

There has always existed a group of 
leaders in our history, who doubted that 
the people could exercise wisely the dem- 
ocratic process of majority consideration 
and determination. These doubters have 
excused their lack of faith in the people 
by assuming either a paternalistic— 
papa knows best—or an arrogant—the 
public be damned—attitude. Neither at- 
titude has been justified in the past, 
much less can it be justified in the 
atomic-hydrogen age. 

The motorist has a right to know that 
the bridge has fallen into the canyon 
just a mile farther down the highway 
upon which he is traveling. 

The citizen of any nation has the right 
to know, at least a few days in advance, 
that he and millions of his brothers are 
rushing at supersonic speed toward the 
abyss of atomic-hydrogen destruction. 

The danger of destroying civilization 
has become real. It is not imaginary. It 
is not confined to the people of one na- 
tion. Mass extermination of millions 
in any or all nations can occur during 
a weekend. 

Complete military defense against 
supersonic planes or missiles carrying 
atomic-hydrogen warheads is impossible 
and nonexistent. Partial military de- 
fense is inadequate to guard us against 
chaos and disaster. 

Civil defense against atomic-hydrogen 
weapon attack is a delusion. The people 
know instinctively that no practical plan 
has been proposed nor do they believe 
that an effective plan will be proposed 
in the future. The Congress has refused 
to appropriate more than token funds 
to the Civil Defense Agency because they 
know the futility of plans proposed to 
date. 

The advocacy of mass evacuation of 
millions of our people from our cities in 
a few hours presents problems of care 
and effective dispersal which, in my 
opinion, cannot and will not be solved. 
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The advocacy of this procedure by the 
Civil Defense Agency is a confession of 
failure and desperation. The American 
people will not disperse to the point of 
effective defense against atomic-hydro- 
gen attack and American industry will 
not go underground. Neither course is 
physically practical nor financially 
feasible. 

Are the people of the world helpless 
and hopeless in the face of this unprece- 
dented threat to their survival? Can 
they collectively move wisely and quickly 
enough to prevent mass destruction? 
Certainly we need not be hopeless and we 
are not helpless. The instinct of self- 
survival is supposed to be the strongest 
primary urge of the human species. 
Superhuman efforts are possible when a 
danger is known and properly evaluated. 
These superhuman efforts are not con- 
fined to single individuals, but can be 
exerted by millions in unison if properly 
impelled. I have reluctantly arrived at 
the conclusion that as of now, no man- 
proposed solution has been accepted or 
has been offered which has captured the 
attention of the numbers of people nec- 
essary to compel universal action. 

The only hope I have is based on 
arousing the instinct of self-survival 
which is possessed by all men. 

How can this will to survive be acti- 
vated and collective action be inspired? 

First, people must be convinced that the 
danger of death to uncounted millions 
through use of unprecedented mass- 
destruction atomic-hydrogen weapons is 
now a reality. 

Second, that these weapons are in 
existence and operable by the United 
States, the Soviet Union and possibly the 
United Kingdom. 

Third, that if a third world war oc- 
curs, there is no guaranty that these 
terrible weapons will not be used. 

How are these facts to be impressed 
upon the people of all the nations? 

Every possible means of spreading 
these facts to all peoples must be used: 

(a) The highest national leaders must 
make clear and factual statements dis- 
closing the power of atomic-hydrogen 
weapons and the explosion effects in 
equivalent TNT tonnage with the esti- 
mated square miles of total and partial 
destruction. 

(b) These statements should be made 
by the President of the United States, 
the Premier of the Soviet Republics, the 
Queen of the United Kingdom and other 
responsible national leaders. Distin- 
guished physicists and scientists should 
support such statements with scientific 
facts. Religious leaders of the great re- 
ligions should add their appeal to their 
followers. Every news medium should 
be used to bring the facts to the people. 
Moving pictures of previous atomic-hy- 
drogen explosions and their effects 
should be shown again and again, un- 
til every human being has had a chance 
to see their phenomena. 

Actual demonstrations should be ar- 
ranged for unrestricted public observa- 
tion. 

Above all, there should be a revival of 
faith in God’s ultimate purpose for the 
spiritual development of human beings. 

Man, left to his own devices and rely- 
ing on materialistic principles, has 
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brought about the horrible capacity for 
— bg mass destruction in human- 
d. 

The arm of flesh has failed us and 
unless we turn to the spiritual truths 
which our forefathers revered, we seem 
doomed to self-destruction. 

We must have this revival of faith in 
God’s purposes but we know that faith 
without works is dead. We must press 
forward with the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so that all 
peoples will know that they are in mor- 
tal danger of destruction. 

This truth if widely known and accept- 
ed in the free world, will penetrate the 
Iron Curtain to reach the enslaved peo- 
ple. 

If the free people and the slave peo- 
ple can be brought to the point of real- 
izing their personal danger I believe the 
inherent instinct to survive will cause 
them to create such a surging demand 
for universal peace that their leaders 
will be forced to comply with their de- 
mands that atomic-hydrogen war shall 
not occur. 

We still have time to tell the people 
of the world the truth about the horri- 
ble fate in store for them if atomic-hy- 
drogen weapons are unleashed. 

We still have time to give the demo- 
cratic process a chance to work in the 
free world. 

We still have time to start the instinct 
of self-survival working throughout the 
world. 

We still have time to turn from our 
reliance on human wisdom to faith in 
the wisdom and teachings of God. 

With earnest effort on our part and 
with faith in God's purpose for man- 
kind, I am confident the way can be 
found to achieve universal peace. 


INTEREST RATES ON VETERANS’ 
LOANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAT- 
TERSON). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocks] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 24 the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs unanimously directed 
me to advise the chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee with regard 
to the pending housing bill, H. R. 7839, 
on two specific points. First, that the 
committee believes that the interest rate 
on Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
loans for veterans should be set by the 
Congress and should not be left to the 
discretion of some administrative com- 
mittee and subject to a sliding interest 
scale; second, that any legislation on this 
subject amending the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 should be left to 
the consideration of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs which under the Re- 
organization Act clearly has the juris- 
diction, 
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In a letter dated March 26 I advised 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the conviction of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I re- 
gret very much that the Banking and 
Currency Committee has reported a bill 
which completely ignores the position 
and belief of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and attempts to invade the juris- 
diction of this committee. 

Aside from the jurisdictional question, 
which is of lesser importance than the 
main one, it seems to me very poor policy 
bordering on folly to leave to an admin- 
istrative committee the decision on what 
the interest rate should be on veterans’ 
loans. One of the crying needs of veter- 
ans’ legislation is uniformity, and over 
the years I have done what I could to 
make rates of compensation and pension 
the same for all veterans of all wars. 
But here we have a proposal that one 
veteran will get a loan in March at 4½ 
percent, for example, and another vet- 
eran of the same war will come along 6 
months later and get a loan at perhaps 
5 percent, or perhaps even higher. It 
requires no great imagination and no 
prophetic powers to see the chaos which 
such a system can produce insofar as 
veterans are concerned. The proposal 
in the bill, as reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, as I under- 
stand it, provides discretionary power for 
an administrative committee to set the 
interest rate on GI loans not to exceed 
2% percent above the average yield of 
long-term Government bonds. Now it 
is stressed, Mr. Speaker, that this is dis- 
cretionary authority and is unlikely to be 
used at this time, but I believe that 
Members of this House will agree with 
me that the whole history of discretion- 
ary authority is that it is soon used, and 
if it is not going to be used there is very 
little reason for granting the authority 
in the first place, 

The Subcommittee on Housing of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee recently 
conducted hearings in Los Angeles on 
the question of discount practices in that 
area. The loan guaranty officers in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
were in attendance at that hearing. 
Each and every one of these officers who 
deal most directly with the veterans and 
know a great deal about the trends in 
interest rates were unanimous that if 
this authority is granted there will be an 
interest rate increase in that area 
probably 5 percent. If it should go to 
its highest level at the present time the 
interest rate on Government GI housing 
for veterans would rise to 5.3 percent, 
This would be an increase of eight- 
tenths of 1 percent over the rate now 
paid by the veteran. On the average it 
would mean the veteran would pay $900 
more over the life of the mortgage. We 
have had one increase a little over a year 
ago, from 4 to 444 percent, and I see no 
reason why there should be another in- 
crease or even discretionary power to 
permit such an increase at this time. 

Think, too, of the effect this constantly 
changing interest rate will have on 
builders and lenders. Rumors will start 
that an increase is coming or that de- 
cline will shortly be announced. Lenders 
will be reluctant to lend until an an- 
nouncement is made; builders will delay 
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construction of homes. No matter how 
much protection is given, this situation 
will prevail. 

I believe that the Congress fully real- 
ized when it enacted title III, Public 
Law 348, 79th Congress, that it was set- 
ting up a separate and distinct housing 
act for the benefit of veterans, If this 
bill is enacted, it will mean that the vet- 
erans’ housing program as such will vir- 
tually cease to exist since the interest 
rates on housing loans administered un- 
der FHA, and those administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, will very likely 
be the same identical interest rates. I 
believe that there should be a special 
program for housing for veterans, and I 
believe that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion housing setup should remain intact. 
For that reason, and with that point in 
view, I will offer a series of amendments, 
at the appropriate time, Mr. Speaker, 
which will remove the authority con- 
tained in H. R. 7839 insofar as it relates 
to the setting of interest rates on GI 
guaranteed loans. These amendments 
bear the full endorsement of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Disabled American Veterans 
and Amvets, and I hope that the amend- 
ments may be adopted, and that we may 
have the control on this subject restored 
to the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, and that the interest 
rate will not be further increased on 
these loans. 

Copy or LETTER TO COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 30, 1954. 
Subject: A housing bill, H. R. 7839. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
has reported H. R. 7839, and I invite the at- 
tention of the members to section 201 which 
begins on page 146. The effect of this sec- 
tion is to give to an administrative commit- 
tee appointed by the President the authority 
to set the interest rate on FHA and Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed loans not to ex- 
ceed 2½ percent above the average yield of 
long-term Government bonds. 

On March 26, following the instruction of 
the committee in executive session of March 
24, I directed a letter to the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee advising 
him of the opposition of this committee to 
the proposed sliding interest rate, and also 
calling his attention to the matter of juris- 
diction of this committee. The bill was re- 
ported without reference to the points raised 
in my letter and on yesterday, prior to the 
meeting of the Rules Committee, I addressed 
a letter to each member of that committee 
on the same subject. In this latter letter I 
called their attention to the increase and 
indicated that if the loan were granted at a 
5.3 percent increase (which would be the 
rate to which the interest could climb under 
present circumstances) the veteran would 
pay $900 more over the life of his loan—as- 
suming a 20-year mortgage and an average 
loan. The Committee on Rules approved an 
open rule which permits the offering of 
amendments to this individual section; also 
a motion to recommit with instructions. 

At an appropriate time during the debate 
on this measure I plan to advocate amend- 
ments to correct this situation. 

I am primarily opposed to this section in 
H. R. 7839 for the reason: First, that it would 
substantially increase the cost of housing to 
the veteran; second, it would result in chaos 
and discrimination by providing one group of 
veterans with interest rates much lower than 
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other loans which might be negotiated at a 
later date; third, the uncertainty as to when 
the rate might change would result in delay 
in construction and a reluctance on the part 
of lenders to loan money; fourth, the pro- 
posal clearly invades the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. For these 
reasons I shall take the action indicated 
above. 

I thought all members of the committee 
would be interested in knowing of this situ- 
ation. 

EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OVERSEAS 
BASES TO UNITED STATES STRA- 
TEGIC AIRPOWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 


-man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] is 


recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed an additional 10 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am more than a little inter- 
ested in the recently completed flight of 
the 301lst Medium Bomber Wing from 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, to 
Sidi Slimane Air Force Base, French 
Morocco. I know the men of that wing, 
and I know the high state of efficiency 
and readiness the wing maintains. I 
know, too, what this flight means to the 
wing as a training exercise, and what it 
means to the Russians as revelation of 
American air strength. It seems to me 
that our best hope of averting war with 
Russia, and atomic destruction, is to 
convince Russia that our airpower is 
ready to blast Russian targets—if she 
commits aggression. Personally, I hope 
more of our bomber wings will make 
flights to the Russian perimeter—but we 
must have sufficient bomber wings to 
make the flights, and to add conviction 
to the thought we are seeking to im- 
plant in the Russian consciousness. 

A number of able newspaper reporters 
and military writers accompanied the 
301st on its recent flight. One of them 
was Col. Kent Hunter, United States 
Army, retired, of the Washington bureau 
of the New York Journal-American. 
Colonel Hunter’s account of the flight 
of the 45 B-47 medium jet bombers from 
Barksdale to North Africa in 12 hours 
flying time makes exciting reading. 
Midair refueling made the record-break- 
ing flight possible, but only long training 
and a completely realized state of readi- 
ness made it possible for this wing, after 
only a brief overnight rest, to take off 
again on 4,000-mile simulated atomic 
bombing missions against targets deep 
in Russia. 

Russia’s own air capability is con- 
siderable. Colonel Hunter states that 
in addition to long-range bombers, with 
characteristics substantially better than 
those of our B-36’s, the Russians have 
guided missiles admittedly as effective as 
the German V-2 bombs that wreaked 
such destruction on London during the 
war. Hitler’s V-2 warheads did not have 
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atomic warheads. The new Russian 
guided missiles are believed to have 
them. In an act of aggression such 
missiles would be directed against our 
overseas bases, but our own bombers, 
given time to reach the widely dispersed 
Soviet bases and aircraft-production 
centers, could win the war logistically— 
if we continue to maintain these over- 
seas bases. 

In one of his articles Colonel Hunter 
reports that these American bases are 
already a prime target of Soviet political 
and propaganda attack. Every con- 
ceivable distortion of a fact to create 
dissension between our forces on perim- 
eter base duty and the natives of the 
countries in which the bases are located 
is being used. Colonel Hunter is con- 
vinced that these perimeter bases worry 
the Kremlin more than any other single 
anti-Communist move, including the 
NATO program for European defense. 

Mr. Speaker, the stakes are high, but 
the game must be played. The bases 
we have in North Africa not only pro- 
tect our NATO allies, defend our own 
Nation, but guard the sources of our 
air power. A few days ago my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
the Fourth Congressional District, Mis- 
sissippi, inserted in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle by Maj. Alexander de Seversky that 
pointed out our dependence on overseas 
sources of raw materials, Our principal 
sources of uranium, cobalt, columbium, 
and necessary alloys are in Africa. Rus- 
sia’s 350 snorkel-type submarines can 
interdict trans-Atlantic shipping of 
these critical war materials, unless we 
have the bombers to locate and destroy 
the Soviet submarine launching bases. 

Mr. Speaker, we can expect continu- 
ing efforts of the Russian propaganda 
machine to be directed at our overseas 
bases. False economy that results in 
any curtailment of America’s air power 
will serve the Russian propaganda ma- 
chine as well as its own nefarious plan- 
ning. We must maintain airpower ade- 
quate to do the job—and that job is to 
maintain peace, defend the United 
States, and save our civilization. 

In the hydrogen bomb now being 
tested, with a force 500 times greater 
than that of the atomic bomb dropped 
on Hiroshima, we have a weapon that 
can destroy any target. Let us make 
sure that we maintain the aircraft and 
the Air Force that can guarantee deliv- 
ery of that bomb to a target of our own 
choosing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in my remarks articles 
by Kent Hunter, colonel, United States 
Army, retired, from the New York Jour- 
nal-American of March 3, 4, and 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The articles referred to follow: 

WaAsHINGTON, March 3.—American strategic 
airpower can plaster any vital target in Rus- 
sia, west of the Urals. This potential atomic 
retaliation could operate from the White 
Sea on the north to the Caspian Sea on the 
south, with 10-ton bomb loads dropped from 
10 miles up, by medium jet bombers travel- 
ing at the speed of sound. Ten-ton bombs 
are big enough to be atomic. 
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Moreover, these bombers can be accom- 
panied on missions west of Moscow by super- 
sonic fighter and interceptor planes, as guar- 
anteed protection against enemy counter- 
attack while on their missions. 

Maintenance of this capability, in time of 
actual war, depends largely on the ability 
of combined arms of the United States and 
her allies—on sea, on the ground, and by 
tactical air defense—to protect overseas 
bases. 

REFUELING IS KEY 


I was one of a small group of American 
correspondents privileged to fly across the 
Atlantic with the mass flight of B-47's to 
watch the tests. 

I saw elements of Gen. Curtis E. Lemay’s 
Strategic Air Command demonstrate exactly 
how the job can be done in wartime, if 
enemy aggression pulls the trigger setting 
off retaliation by the winged might of the 
United States. 

Midair refueling of SAC’s all-jet B-47 
bombers is the key to the attack capability. 
That refueling technique is now a routine 
procedure for SAC planes and can be ac- 
complished anywhere over friendly territory. 

The B-47, refueled, has a range of 4,000 
miles, or a penetration of 2,000 miles into 
enemy territory and return, from the point 
of refueling. 

A curved line drawn on the map from 
the northern tip of Norway through Den- 
mark, West Germany, and the Allied Zone 
of Austria to Trieste, over Yugoslavia to 
Greece and then to Turkey's eastern border 
gives the forward refueling line for the 
B-47's and their fighter escorts, from Euro- 
pean and African bases. 

Any point in the Soviet satellite states or 
Russia itself, as far east as the Ural Moun- 
tains, falls within the 2,000-mile penetration 
zone of the B-47’s and their fighter escorts. 

The training maneuvers from Morocco 
bases called for such deployment of the 
bombers as to put synthetic iour bomb hits 
on each target covered in a retaliatory strike 
with full wing force or greater. 

On a 4,000-mile mission the bomb payload 
of a B-47 is 10 tons. The publicly released 
speed of the B-47 is over 600 miles per hour 
and its ceiling is pictured as over 40,000 feet. 

The refueling partner of the B-47 is the 
four-engine, propeller-driven KC-97, capable 
of carrying 10,000 gallons of jet fuel in addi- 
tion to its own requirements. 

The KC-97 is publicly rated as having a 
speed of over 350 miles per hour at a ceiling 
of more than 35,000 feet over mileage depend- 
ent on the distance from the tanker base 
to the bomber refueling point. 


SPAIN BASES 

As of today, SAC has three bases in French 
Morocco, at Sidi Slimane, Nouasseur, and 
Benguirer, with two others programed at 
Boulhaut and El Djema Sahim. In addition 
the Navy has a tremendous base at Port 
Lyautey. 

Currently 4 Air Force and 2 Navy bases are 
in process of initial construction in Spain. 
One is at Torreon, near Madrid, another at 
Saragossa and two others near Seville. The 
Navy installations are near Cartagena, on 
the Spanish Mediterranean coast and in the 
Balearic Islands. 

The North African bases represent a $480 
million investment and those in Spain a 
minimum of $300 million more. 

Bases in Sicily, Greece, France, England, 
Iceland, Greenland, Canada, Alaska, Japan, 
Okinawa, and the Philippines—to go all the 
way around our air defense perimeter—con- 
servatively estimated, represents $10 billion. 

General Lemay’s command is currently 
training all its B-47 wings—45 bombers to a 
wing, with tanker and fighter support squad- 
rons—for takeoff on 4-hour notice from the 
United States, landing within 12 hours in 
England, Spain, or North Africa. 

In the recent tests from Barksdale Field, 
every bomber refueled over the Bermuda 
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base, continued to fiy nonstop to Sidi 
Slimane and land in an average of 11 hours 
and 20 minutes elapsed time. 

In the simulated combat missions over 
Europe, every plane covered its refueling, its 
4,000-mile combat zone bombing mission, 
and return to base, in 12 hours elapsed flying 
time—and without a single mishap. 

North African Air Force commanders don’t 
talk for publication. They admit, however, 
that there is need for more tactical air squad- 
rons for fighter accompaniment and inter- 
ceptor duty, more antiaircraft battalions of 
the Nike rocket type and more ground de- 
fense troops to neutralize enemy paratroop 
attack or sabotage and fifth column activities 
by native elements. 

Congress will hear of those things in up- 
coming appropriations hearings. 


WASHINGTON, March 4.—“The team” will 
have to play hard and in a closely coordinated 
effort to protect the United States Air Force 
perimeter bomber bases if Kremlin aggres- 
sion touches off world war III. 

I got that picture clearly, flying with a full 
wing of B-47 all jet medium atomic bombers 
to North Africa on the Strategic Air Com- 
mand's biggest transocean flight to demon- 
strate our ability to get to any future over- 
seas war ina hurry. The Army, with guided 
missile antiaircraft and atomic artillery, will 
have to fight for every inch westward into 
Europe from the Red Army ground deploy- 
ment in the satellite Balkans and Western 
Russia. 

Any failure to delay the Soviet ground 
forces means overrunning of the European 
fighter aircraft bases which protect the 
bomber bases in England, Spain, and North 
Africa, 

REDS HAVE NEW CRAFT 


The Navy’s 6th Fleet, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic Fleet, with carrier 
based fighter and interceptor warplanes, 
must block Soviet bombers, heading for the 
perimeter bases, if the tactical air bases on 
the ground in Europe are put out of action. 

Two Russian plane developments are a 
source of worry. They are Tupelov-200 and 
the Ilyushin-38. The TU-200, according to 
best intelligence sources, is powered by six 
turbo-prop engines, capable of giving the gi- 
gantic 230-foot-wing bomber a speed of 450 
miles per hour and a ceiling of 50,000 feet or 
more. These characteristics are substan- 
tially better than those of our B-36, 

The IL-38 has four turbo-prop engines, a 
35-degree sweptback wing, and is credited 
with 500-mile-per-hour speed, even with 
turbo-prop power. Substitution of jet en- 
gines for the turbo-props on the IL-38, in 
the opinion of our air, design experts, would 
give the Russian plane capabilities equal to 
our own B-52, not yet in mass production. 
Both the TU-200 and the IL-38 utilize radar 
bombsights. 


SOVIET GUIDED MISSILES 


In addition to her air capabilities, Russian 
guided missile launching ramps, already 
identified as installed along the satellite- 
state borders from the Baltic Sea to Hungary, 
are admittedly as effective as Hitler's V-2 
bombs during World War II. 

These reached London, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, and other western European ports. The 
Hitler V—2’s did not have atomic warheads. 
The Russian guided missiles are believed to 
have them. 

Demolition of ports and supply bases with 
such missiles, resulting in cutoff of ground 
force resupply, must prove critical. Neu- 
tralization of such missile launching ramps 
by tactical bombardment is essential. 

Strategic Air Command's bombers, given 
time to reach the widely dispersed Soviet 
bases and aircraft production centers, can 
win the war logistically, if allowed to main- 
tain their perimeter bases. 


defense south of Sahara.” 
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United States Tactical Air command has 
the new F-100 day fighter. It is capable ot 
outspeeding sound in level flight. 

For bomber interception the new F-89-D 
packs the firepower punch for launching 104 
rockets in salvo, each rocket with the explo- 
sive power of a 75-millimeter shell. 

Even more secret, the Convair F-104 re- 
portedly has broken the speed of sound 
going straight up. 

The Navy’s delta wing Douglas Skyray 
has a supersonic speed record of 753 miles 
per hour and is the backbone of the new 
carrier-borne fighter strength. The Navy's 
ASD, with atom-bomb carrying capacity, 
gives the carrier forces a weapon to black- 
out enemy tactical attack targets. 

In our own guided missile field the Army's 
“Nike,” the famed antiaircraft guided mis- 
sile, has an electronically controlled me- 
chanical apparatus which takes it to a 
target, and keeps it on the target’s trail 
through a homing device. 

The Navy has “Regulus,” a pilotless “fly- 
ing bomb” which can destroy itself or its 
target, or return safely to base and land, all 
at supersonic speeds and under electronic 
control. 

There are other weapons, atomic and 
otherwise, in the secret weapons arsenal 
which make our New Look defense leaders 
confident—we can defend our overseas 
bases—with one “if.” 

That “if” is based on “how soon we can 
have and how many,” at the places where 
our forces are deployed. 

That “how many and how soon” is a ques- 
tion Congress must answer. 


_ 


WasHINcTon, March 6.—Ten days in Africa 
with the Strategic Air Command’s medium 
bombardment wings now maneuvering there 
from forward bases, showed me the long- 
range Western ally planning to defeat a 
Kremlin-launched war. 

These facts stand out: 

Africa—The Belgian Congo—Is our prin- 
cipal source of uranium. 

Africa—Southern Rhodesia—Produces 40 
percent of our beryllium, a critical alloy in 
the production of atomic moderators. 

Africa—Again the Belgian Congo—Mines 
84 percent of our cobalt, the hardener and 
heat resister essential to making high-speed 
machine tools and the linings of jet engin: 

Africa—Nigeria—Gives America 93.7 per- 
cent of all our columbium, the rare metal 
which serves as a welder in the supersteel 
of jet engines. The very length of life of jet 
engines depends on columbium. 

Russia’s submarine strength—at least 350 
Snorkel type ocean type pig boats with cruis- 
ing ranges of 15,000 miles or more—can in- 
terdict trans-Atlantic shipping of these 
critical war materials, until Strategic Air 
Command bombers can locate and destroy the 
Soviet submarine launching bases. 

Navy convoy and antisubmarine air and 
surface operations, based at Port Lyautey, 
Morocco, have the mission, in any Soviet- 
launched world war III, of destroying Rus- 
sian submarines at sea while the strategic 
air command pulverizes their ports. 

Ground forces and the tactical air com- 
mand must stop or delay any westward trust 
of the Red armies in Europe while the stra- 
tegic air command and the Navy carry out 
their part of the three-service design for 
victory. 

Representatives of all the European co- 
lonial powers, and of the colonies themselves, 
meet March 11 at Dakar, French West Africa, 
to discuss the coordination of the “logistic 
The United States 
will send observers. 

The “South of Sahara” conferees will dis- 
cuss in secret sessions the activities of Com- 
munist agitators throughout Africa. Intel- 
ligence agencies attribute the unrest in the 
Moslem world in north Africa, from Morocco 


to Egypt to Red agents, 
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The current squabbling in the Sudan, the 
Mau Mau killings in Kenya, the sit-down 
strikes on the sisal plantations and in the 
copper mines of the Rhodesias, have been 
traced to similar agents. 

The Kaffir riots in South Africa a year 
ago were Communist led. 

One top-ranking intelligence officer in 
north Africa told me: 

“Africa—all of Africa—is a powderkeg. 
Loss of African raw materials would ham- 
string industrial England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Spain in peacetime. It would 
cut off stockpiling capabilities of our country 
in time of war. 

“Africa, south of Sahara, must be kept 
out of Red hands at all costs.” 


INCREASE USE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
IN ARMED FORCES RATIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to record some of the 
facts about the tragically low dairy 
rations available to the members of our 
armed services, and to list the reasons 
why I have introduced H. R. 8600 which 
would greatly increase those rations. 

As all of us know, there is a great 
hue and cry about the so-called sur- 
pluses of dairy products. In fact, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has dropped 
dairy price supports to 75 percent of 
parity on the theory that this will reduce 
the supplies of milk and its products. 

I submit that we are not faced with 
a problem of overproduction, but rather 
one of underconsumption. H. R. 8600, 
in my opinion, deals squarely with this 
issue. If enacted it would raise the con- 
sumption of milk, or its equivalent, by 1.8 
billion pounds. 

At the present time, sailors and 
marines are allowed one-half pint of 
fresh milk a day. My bill would raise 
that amount to 1 quart—surely not too 
much for the members of our fighting 
forces. The bill would raise the butter 
ration from 1%» ounces to 249 ounces; 
cheese from one-half ounce to 1 ounce; 
evaporated milk from 4 ounces to 1 pint; 
powdered milk from 1 ounce to 4 ounces, 
and cheese from one-half ounce to 1 
ounce, 

Passage of this bill would mean that 
Armed Forces consumption of fresh 
milk, or its equivalent, would be tripled. 
The use of cheese will be doubled and the 
use of butter increased substantially. 

Although H. R. 8600 amends the legis- 
lation governing rations of dairy prod- 
ucts for the Navy, it also directs the 
President, under his administrative au- 
thority, to set similar rations for the 
other branches of the Armed Forces. 

In the calendar year of 1953 the armed 
services consumed the equivalent of 2.6 
billion pounds of whole milk from our 
domestic production. They consumed 
the following quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts: Pounds 


Fluid milk and cream 900, 000, 000 
Condensed and evaporated milk. 103, 000, 000 


Dried whole milk 14, 000, 000 
Dried skim milK 10, 000, 000 
F ͤ sneewoduan 98, 000, 000 
BBG enn - 43,000, 000 
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The utilization of dairy products. by 
the armed services would increase 2 to 3 
times by the adoption of H. R. 8600, 
which would be the equivalent of 5 per- 
cent or more of the fluid milk and cream 
sold off farms in 1953. 

The present Government-owned sup- 
plies of dairy products amounts to only 
8.5 percent of the total production for 
1953. 

I herewith attach a copy of H. R. 8600. 

H. R. 8600 
A bill to increase the daily allowance of 
milk, butter, and cheese in the Navy ration, 
and to require corresponding changes in 
the Army and Air Force ration. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to effect needed changes in the 
Navy ration”, approved March 2, 1933, as 
amended (34 U. S. C., sec. 902a), is amended 
(1) by striking out “4 ounces of evaporated 
milk or 1 ounce of powdered milk or one- 
half pint of fresh milk” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “16 ounces of evaporated milk or 4 
ounces of powdered milk or 1 quart of fresh 
milk”; (2) by striking out “lio ounces of 
butter” and inserting in lieu thereof 2½0 
ounces of butter“; and (3) by striking out 
“one-half ounce of cheese” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1 ounce of cheese”. 

“Src. 2. The President shall take such 
action under section 40 of the act entitled 
“An act to increase the efficiency of the per- 
manent military establishment of the United 
States,” approved February 2, 1901 (10 
U. S. C., sec. 724), as may be necessary to 
make changes in the Army and Air 
Force rations equivalent to those made in 
the Navy ration by the first section of this 
act. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5337. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 8224. An act to reduce excise taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the REcorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Smirx of Wisconsin and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama to extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include therein 
certain charts and tables. 

Mrs. BucHANAN and include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Appontzio and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Ostertac and Mr. KELLEY of 


z Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Gavin to revise and extend tha 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILEIN. 

Mr. GRANAHAN and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Garmatz (at the request of Mr. 
GRANAHAN) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN and to include some 
letters. 

Mr. DONOHUE. 

Mr. BENDER in five instances. 

Mr. GREEN. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. KRUEGER, for an indefinite period, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. Priest), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1402. A letter from the President, Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America, 
transmitting the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, pursuant to section 7 of the act of 
March 16, 1950, entitled “An act to incorpo- 
rate the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, and for other purposes,” as amended 
by Public Law 272 of August 14, 1953 (H. Doc. 
359); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

1403. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, so as to provide for a variable in- 
terest rate, second mortgage security for 
loans under title I, insurance of mortgages 
not exceeding the reasonable value of the 
farm, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1404. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill for the re- 
lief of G. F. Allen, deceased former Chief 
Disbursing Officer, Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
[Omitted from the Record of March 29, 
1954] 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Part 2, minority views on H. R. 
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7839, a bill to aid in the provision and im- 
provement of housing, the elimination and 
prevention of slums, and the conservation 
and development of urban communities 
(Rept. No. 1429). Ordered to be printed. 


[Submitted March 30, 1954] 


Mr. TALLE: Committee on the District of 
Columbia, S. 2305. An act to promote safe 
driving, to eliminate the reckless and finan- 
cially irresponsible driver from the high- 
ways, and to provide for the giving of secu- 
rity and proof of financial responsibility by 
persons driving or owning vehicles of a type 
subject to registration under the laws of the 
District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1448). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TALLE: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. S. 1691. An act to authorize 
Potomac Electric Power Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate in the District of 
Columbia, and to cross Kenilworth Avenue 
NE., in said District, with, certain railroad 
tracks and related facilities, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1447). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5842. A bill for the relief of 
Viktor R. Kandlin; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1449). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 7030. A bill for the relief of 
Hua Lin and his wife, Lillian Ching-Wen Lin 
(nee Hu); without amendment (Rept. No. 
1450). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7802. A bill for the relief of Hanna 
Werner and her child, Hanna Elizabeth 
Werner; with amendment (Rept. No. 1451). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2014. A 
bill to authorize the sale of certain public 
land in Alaska to the Community Club of 
Chugiak, Alaska; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1452). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8618. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to remove the restrictions on the im- 
portation of feathers of wild birds for use in 
the manufacture of artificial flies used for 
fishing; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.R. 8619. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to provide a limitation on 
the downward adjustment of price supports 
for milk and butterfat and the products of 
milk and butterfat; to the Committee on 


cul 
By Mr. BENTSEN: 

4 i bill to amend the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, to provide for the educa- 
tion or training of not less than 100,000 for- 
eign citizens each year in the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 8621. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 8622. A bill authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to take the 
nec action to confirm to the State of 
Idaho full and clear title to certain lands 
previously selected by such State in lieu 
of school-land grants made by the Idaho 
Admission Act; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 8623. A bill to amend section 534 (e) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 8624. A bill to govern the control, 
appropriation, use, and distribution of water; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8625. A bill relating to survivorship 
benefits in the case of certain employees in 
the legislative branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H. R. 8626. A bill to establish a commission 
for the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Alexander Hamilton; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GENTRY: 

H. R. 8627. A bill to promote the preser- 
vation of the true history of this Nation as 
actually recorded in pioneer weekly news- 
papers, and currently published in weekly 
newspapers of the United States; to locate, 
microfilm, file, and make available this val- 
uable material to schools, libraries, clubs, 
lawmakers, and every citizen; to provide a 
safe depository for weekly newspaper dupli- 
cate microfilms now in any other library; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. R. 8628. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to insure that crude silicon carbide 
imported into the United States will con- 
tinue to be exempt from duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 8629. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to extend coverage under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, increase 
the benefits payable thereunder, preserve 
the insurance rights of disabled individuals, 
and increase the amount of earnings per- 
mitted without loss of benefits, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8630. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act of March 9, 1945, with respect to the 
regulation of certain employees of insurance 
companies; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 8631. A bill to offset declining em- 
ployment by providing for Federal assistance 
to States and local governments in projects 
of construction, alteration, expansion, or re- 
pair of public facilities and improvements; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 8632. A bill to amend Veterans Reg- 
ulations to establish for persons who served 
in the Armed Forces during World War II 
a further presumption of service connection 
for multiple sclerosis and the chronic func- 
tional psychoses; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 8633. A bill giving the Commissioner 
of Education the authority to issue to certain 
local educational agencies quitclaim deeds 
to certain temporary facilities, upon a show- 
ing of need therefor; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 8634. A bill to amend section 22 of 
the Organic Act of Guam; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 8635. A bill to affirm the temporary 
appointments of certain officers of the Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8636. A bill to increase the retire- 
ment annuities of civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School heretofore retired; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8637. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 8638. A bill to provide that wage- 
board employees of the United States shall 
be paid the same additional rate of compen- 
sation for night work which is paid to em- 
ployees subject to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. J. Res. 484. Joint resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to conduct an 
investigation into competitive practices in 
the automotive industry; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. J. Res. 485. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to pro- 
claim October 16, 1954, as National Olympic 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. J. Res. 486. Joint resolution designating 
the 7-day period beginning October 24, 1954, 
as Cleaner Air Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature to the President and 
the Congress of the United States to protest 
the entry of the Communist government of 
China into the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature to Congress relative to the Federal 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to increasing the 
pay of the Armed Services; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 8639. A bill for the relief of Rebecca 
Rothstein otherwise known as Ryfka Rosow- 
ska; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 8640. A bill for the relief of Bernt 
Erland Anderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 8641, A bill for the relief of the 
Southwest Research Institute; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 8642. A bill for the relief of Giusep- 
pina Martinetti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8643. A bill for the relief of Friedel 
Fraas and her daughter, Shirley Ila Maria 
Fraas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1954 


By Mr. RILEY: 
H. R. 8644. A bill for the relief of Wilton 
J. Parker; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. ROONEY (by request): 
H. R. 8645. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YORTY: 
H. R. 8646. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Shanfield; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

601. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of New 
England Diocese of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

602. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Jose- 
phine Hudson and others, Sarasota, Fla., 
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requesting passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 
2447, proposed social-security legislation 
known as the Townsend plan; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

603. Also petition of Mrs. Grace Benzel 
and others, West Palm Beach, Fla., request- 
ing passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, 
proposed social-security legislation known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Surplus Labor in Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr.GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has been telling us that 
what we are now experiencing is not a 
depression, but a “rolling readjustment,” 
a “minor contraction.” Call it what you 
will, but when unemployment strikes a 
family, and especially prolonged unem- 
ployment, to that family it is a depres- 
sion. 

Metropolitan Baltimore, one of the 
Nation's most diversified industrial cen- 
ters, is the home of some 2,100 manu- 
facturing enterprises. Baltimore has 
the world’s largest copper refinery; one 
of the largest sugar refineries; the larg- 
est plant in the world engaged exclu- 
sively in manufacturing stainless steel; 
the world’s second largest steel plant; 
the largest maker of portable electric 
tools; the largest maker of crown bottle 
caps and closures; the largest super- 
phosphate plant; is the largest producer 
of venetian blinds, weather instruments, 
porcelain insulators; has the largest 
meat-packing plant on the Atlantic sea- 
board, in addition to many other indus- 
trial and consumer products. 

Of the 280 separate industries listed 
for Maryland in the Census of Manu- 
facturers, 249 are represented in the 
Baltimore area. 

This diversity has been a stabilizing 
factor in various ways, easing the impact 
of unemployment during periods of busi- 

ness recession and providing a labor 
pool of widely varying skills. 

Yet, with all these advantages, Balti- 
more has shifted from a balanced labor 
supply status, to the surplus labor cate- 
gory. The Army has announced the 
closing of the Baltimore Signal Depot, 
which will mean 2,600 employees will be 
looking for work. The two large ship 
building and repair yards have laid off 
thousands of worker and are facing the 
possibility of closing down completely, 
within the next few months, unless ad- 
ditional work is received and that very 
soon. Representatives of the aircraft 
workers in Baltimore met with the Mary- 
land delegation last week to discuss the 
decline of the aircraft industry in 
Maryland. One of the railroads has 
laid off about 2,300 workers in the metro- 


politan Baltimore area; representatives 
of the VEW-CIO have informed the 
Maryland delegation that a contract 
from the Navy Department has been 
taken from Baltimore and given to a 
California firm, which will mean the lay- 
ing off of about 1,500 workers, to men- 
tion but a few instances. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert the following article from 
the March 20 issue of the Baltimore Sun: 


CITY IN SURPLUS LABOR CaTecorY—SHIFTED 
From BALANCE SUPPLY STATUS IN UNITED 
STATES REPORT 


Baltimore has been reclassified from a 
balanced labor supply rating to a moderate 
labor surplus classification, the Labor De- 
partment reported yesterday. 

Its Bureau of Employment Security, which 
rates industrial areas to show employment 
conditions, moved 40 major labor market 
areas to classifications of greater worker 
“surpluses.” 

COMMENT ON BALTIMORE 


Baltimore was among them. It was in the 
balanced labor supply category in January. 
Its new listing is based on March conditions. 

Discussing individual areas the Bureau 
made this comment about Baltimore: 

Layoffs—heaviest in construction, trade, 
food—hit most industry groups. Recent un- 
employment increases also reflect longer 
term factory declines centered in durable 
goods, particularly shipbuilding. 


OTHERS IN CATEGORY 


The Employment Security Bureau said un- 
employment in the Nation, largely confined 
in early winter to a few selected industries, 
still was rising in March and was spreading 
to a “wide range of industries.” 

Among the 40 major labor market areas 
reclassified to a greater degree of worker 
surplus, 30, including Baltimore, were ad- 
vanced from a balanced labor supply category 
to one of moderate labor surplus and nine 
were shifted from the moderate to the sub- 
stantial labor surplus classification. 

With Baltimore in the first group were 
Harrisburg and York, Pa., and Hampton- 
Newport News-Warwick, Va. 

Other major areas shifted from a balanced 
supply to moderate surplus rating were: 

San Diego, Calif.; Bridgeport, Stamford- 
Norwalk, and Waterbury, Conn.; Miami, Fla.; 
Macon, Ga.; Aurora and Rockford, III.; 
Indianapolis; Des Moines, Iowa; Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, and Saginaw, Mich.; Omaha, Nebr.; 
Buffalo and Syracuse, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Lorain-Elyria, and Youngstown, Ohio: 
Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa.; Aiken-Augusta, 


S. C.-Ga., and Houston, Tex. 
NO SHORTAGE AREA LEFT 


Hartford, Conn., which had been the only 
labor shortage area in the country in Jan- 
uary, was classed as having a balanced labor 
supply in March. 

The nine new areas added to the “sub- 
stantial” labor surplus group—meaning at 


least 6 percent of available workers were 
jobless—were Charleston, W. Va.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Duluth-Superior, 
Minn.-Wis.; Huntington-Ashland, W. Va.- 
Ky.; Paterson, N. J.; Racine, Wis.; San 
Antonio, Tex., and Wheeling-Steubenville, 
W. Va.-Ohio. 

Five major areas had been added to the 
substantial labor-surplus group in a 
February classification, including Detroit and 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Toledo, Ohio; South 
Bend, Ind., and the Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline area in Iowa and Illinois, 


TWENTY HAVE BALANCED SUPPLY 


This brought to 34 the number of major 
areas with a substantial Jabor surplus. Only 
20 of the 149 areas surveyed have a balanced 
labor supply. 

The bureau keeps a separate list of smaller 
labor-market areas having a substantial 
labor surplus. Twelve areas added to this 
list in March were: 

Bay City, Monroe, and Port Huron, Mich.; 
Biddeford, Maine; Bluefield and Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Kittanning-Ford City and Williams- 
port, Pa.; Michigan City-La Porte, Ind.; 
North Adams, Mass.; Radford-Pulaski, Va.; 
and Waynesville, N. C. 

Areas with substantial labor surpluses are 
eligible under a Government program to re- 
ceive special consideration in the award of 
Government work. 


CAUTIOUS NOTE OF OPTIMISM 

The Employment Security Bureau said it 
might revise its labor area classification sys- 
tem because so many areas are in the sub- 
stantial labor surplus category, in which job- 
lessness ranges from 6 to 20 percent. 

It said virtually all the 149 major job 
areas surveyed had “adversely affected em- 
ployment conditions” between mid-January 
and mid-March. 

The bureau had a cautious note of opti- 
mism. It said that employment, while still 
declining, was doing so at a slower rate in 
the auto, farm machinery, aircraft, and 
household appliance manufacturing fields. 
These are the industries hit earliest and 
hardest by the winter’s unemployment. 

NEW CLAIMS DROP 

In a separate report, the bureau said job- 
lessness among workers insured for unem- 
ployment compensation declined by 12,500 
during the week ended March 6, as compared 
to the previou: week. This brought the total 
down to 2,200,600. During the week ended 
March 13, new claims for unemployment in- 
surance totaled 310,600, which was 8,200 lesr 
than the new claims filed a week earlier. 


Mr. Speaker, when such a condition 
exists in Baltimore, it is not difficult to 
imagine what conditions must be like in 
many other areas, which do not have the 
advantages that Baltimore enjoys. Asa 
matter of fact, 175 areas have reported a 
labor surplus. 

And in addition to the unemployment 
situation, the decline in the workweek, 
must also be taken into consideration. 
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The shortened workweek with its cor- 
responding reduction in the paychecks, 
is also having its effect on our economy. 

The President has stated that the ad- 
ministration has plans for combatting 
the recession. I believe this is the time 
to put them into action, before the coun- 
try is faced with another devastating de- 
pression and I strongly urge the admin- 
istration to review the situation without 
further delay and take immediate steps 
to prevent a further recession. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
intent of the Republican leadership in 
the House of Representatives to kill the 
low-rent public housing program is ap- 
pallingly clear in the majority vote of 
the Appropriations Committee on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
and of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on the Housing Act of 1954. The 
Appropriations Committee has decreed 
that when existing contracts have been 
honored the public-housing program is 
dead. The Democratic members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, on 
which it is my privilege to serve, unsuc- 
cessfully tried to save the program in 
the Housing Act of 1954 by returning it 
to the basic provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949, which approved 135,000 
units a year over a 6-year period. That 
program was the result of many years 
of bipartisan study of our Nation’s hous- 
ing needs. The National Housing Con- 
ference recommended nearly 10 years 
ago that the Nation required a low-rent 
public-housing program of some 150,000 
homes a year for a period of 10 years. 
While the need for low-rent public hous- 
ing has steadily increased, Congress has 
consistently reduced the number of units 
under the Housing Act, finally to a mere 
20,000 homes for this year. 

The adverse committee action comes 
at a time when it is more necessary than 
ever to have a reasonable housing pro- 
gram under way. The administration 
promised in the campaign “better hous- 
ing for those Americans who are now 
forced to live in slums and substandard 
dwellings.” This pledge cannot be car- 
ried out unless the public-housing pro- 
gram is continued on an adequate scale. 
It is futile to propose slum rehabilitation 
and renovation without providing for the 
displaced families of low income. In 
view of the enormity of the problem, the 
administration’s recommendation of 35,- 
000 units a year for 4 years falls far 
below a realistic level. Now, the Appro- 
priations Committee seeks to slash the 
number even more drastically before 
terminating the program completely. 

The friends of public housing have 
had to fight each year to keep the pro- 
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gram going, and Iam confident that they 
will rise up and fight once more. I wish 
to commend the Newark Evening News 
for its alertness in calling attention to 
the decision of the House committees. 
‘The News’ editorial of March 29 on the 
housing crisis suggests that the public 
express their support of public housing 
to their representatives in the Congress. 
As the editorial declares, the need for 
public housing is great and urgent and 
I trust that all groups concerned with 
the public welfare throughout the coun- 
try will follow the lead of the vigilant 
Newark Citizens’ Housing Committee in 
sounding the alarm. 

The editorial follows: 

Hovsinc CRISIS 

The anti-public-housing wrecking crew is 
back on the job in Congress. The Wolcott- 
Capehart omnibus housing bill being intro- 
duced there carries no specific authorization 
for continued construction of low-rent 
housing. Instead, the House Appropriations 
Committee is reporting out a recommenda- 
tion that 20,000 new units be allowed for 
the fiscal year starting July 1, this amount 
to be taken from a suspended backlog of 
35,000 units already under contract. 

This time it is not the Truman adminis- 
tration which is being defied by a recalci- 
trant Republican House leadership. It is 
President Eisenhower, who has asked for the 
enactment of an entirely reasonable and 
well-thought-out program of 35,000 new 
units for each of the next 4 years. 

The need for public housing to supply 
homes for low-income families, something 
which private enterprise cannot do under 
present-day conditions, is great and urgent. 
An alarm already has been sounded locally 
by the Newark Citizens’ Housing Committee, 
which has pointed out in a resolution for 
New Jersey’s Washington legislators that the 
Eisenhower recommendation of 35,000 units 
a year is small in comparison to the need. 
What the country should have, said the 
Newark group, is 100,000 units a year. 

The Senate has always been more respon- 
sive than the House to the realities of the 
housing crisis. It may well hold out for the 
Eisenhower housing recommendations. Pub- 
lic support indicated now would help. 


Steel Looks Ahead to Good Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, steel has 
come to be regarded as a business ba- 
rometer of first importance in our coun- 
try. Looking at its figures for compara- 
tive forecasts is becoming an intriguing 
intellectual parlor game. If you take the 
1953 figures as the basis for comparison, 
everyone looks tough. If you take the 
production figures for the period from 
1947-49 as the base, things look a lot 
brighter. 

The plain fact is that American pro- 
ductive capacity in the steel industry has 
increased so tremendously that although 
the operating average for the first 3 
months of 1954 was 72.8 percent of ca- 
pacity, we were turning out steel at an 
annual rate which would give us 90 mil- 
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lion tons for the year. This is more than 
the total annual steel capacity we had a 
few years ago. On the present figures, 
we may produce more steel in 1954 than 
was made in any year of our history 
prior to 1950. 

What this means is that our standards 
have become considerably altered in re- 
cent days. We have achieved what 
amounts to a miracle in the field of tech- 
nical productivity. Anything less than 
that tends to take on a disappointing 
appearance. But 1954 may still be one 
of the finest years in American economic 
history. We are just so accustomed to 
recordbreaking in America that any- 
thing else doesn’t raise an eyebrow. 


One Hundred and Thirty-third Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, liberty- 
loving people everywhere join in con- 
gratulating Greeks on their 133d anni- 
versary of independence. The average 
American youth has associated Greece 
with the glories of art and culture. 
Greek mythology is apt to be a required 
reading in high school, Every person of 
Hellenic origin can be justly proud of 
this contribution even though he did not 
participate in it. 

What will make modern Greeks live 
forever in history will be their stopping 
the extension of communism on its very 
doorstep. Greeks throughout the world 
gave their blood and treasure in this ef- 
fort of a small sovereign nation to re- 
main sovereign. It was America’s high 
privilege to assist. We were blessed at 
that time with the courage to act that 
was Harry S.Truman’s. He had advisers 
equally endowed and as strongly anti- 
Red, like General Marshall and Dean 
Acheson. 

The people who read our history and 
that of present-day Greece are going to 
find it unbelievable that men of mean 
accomplishments set out to stigmatize 
these great American figures, for politi- 
cal profit and personal aggrandizement. 
If it were not so tragic it could be laugh- 
able that anybody believed these men 
soft on Communists or fronts for trai- 
tors, Men and women of Greek origin 
know the facts and cannot fall prey to 
demagoguery. They have lived inti- 
mately through the glorious cooperation 
of both nations, You of Hellenic roots 
can well be proud of your ancient an- 
cestors who contributed so much to art 
and culture. But some of us rank hu- 
man liberty a more prized possession 
than any art treasure. So to that de- 


gree modern Greeks should have a wider 
niche in world history than those who 
dominated world culture in the centuries 
before Christ. 


1954 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago I called upon 
the Eisenhower administration to clari- 
fy or withdraw the so-called massive re- 
taliation declaration of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles which pre- 
sumably set out a brand new foreign 
policy for the United States. Since then, 
a lot of things have happened in this 
field, most of it to the good. 

As Dulles originally outlined the idea 
back in January, we were no longer going 
to take on localized aggressions but 
would retaliate with massive force at 
times and places of our choosing and 
with weapons of our choice. This was 
taken to mean that a new Korea would 
result in American atom bombing of 
Peiping, and a new attack on Iran would 
be followed by American atom bombing 
of Moscow. Either step, of course, would 
mean an instant start of world war III. 

Many of us in Congress were deeply 
disturbed over the implications of this 
policy but we received no clarification. 
Since I called for clarification or with- 
drawal of the declaration, on the grounds 
that as it then stood it threatened an 
atomic Pearl Harbor over the cities of 
America, discussion of the issue has grad- 
ually come out into the open. 

Adlai Stevenson’s speech in Miami and 
Vice Persident Nrxon’s reply, a debate 
in the New York Times magazine section 
between Senate Majority Leader WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, of California, and former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, com- 
ments by President Eisenhower and by 
Dulles at press conferences, and testi- 
mony on Capitol Hill by our top military 
leaders were all addressed to this issue. 

And on the anvil of public discussion 
the issue has now been hammered out 
so thoroughly that it is now clear that 
what we have is no bold new program 
representing a sharp break with past 
policy but rather the same kind of 
patient, long-range, careful foreign pol- 
icy program we have had before—but 
with some new and rather meaningless 
slogans attached to it. 

At least that is my analysis of the 
many diverse and somewhat confusing 
statements of the administration’s lead- 
ers. For they now admit—at least their 
military spokesmen insist—that we are 
not depending solely on atomic weapons 
to deter aggression, that we are not 
either going to sit by and allow little 
aggressions to go unchecked or else turn 
them into atomic world wars, that we 
have not adopted any revolutionary new 
policies but have merely taken a new 
look at the previous policies and find 
they are still pretty sound. 

It seems to me that if the administra- 
tion would just curb a bit the overzeal- 
ous operations of its advertising-expert 
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phrases-coiners and give us more facts 
and less sloganeering, it could save itself 
a lot of embarrassment and save us a 
lot of confusion on administration poli- 
cies. 

Foreign policy is not sold to the Amer- 
ican people like toothpaste or costume 
jewelry. Advertising gimmicks, slick 
slogans, do not answer the people’s seri- 
ous-minded questions on these impor- 
tant issues. We want facts. 

If Secretary Dulles had not tried to 
dress up a routine foreign policy speech 
into something terrific, implying revolu- 
tionary Republican changes in program, 
he would not have scared our allies half 
to death and raised the storm of concern 
here in the United States over the im- 
plications of what he appeared to be say- 
ing. 

But I am glad the clarification has 
finally been made, and that we are not 
in fact putting our whole defense effort 
into a power to retaliate with atomic 
warfare. After all, it is conceivable that 
if our foreign policy fails to keep the 
free world united, we could be so badly 
hurt by a surprise attack that would 
wipe out much of our defense strength in 
a few blinding minutes of atomic destruc- 
tion. 4 

Important as it is to keep on develop- 
ing our atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
we know the Russians are also making 
progress in this field, too. Our goal 
must be to prevent the arms race from 
exploding into worldwide atomic annihi- 
lation. That takes patience, fortitude, 
courage—and complete honesty with the 
public. 


Postal Salary Increase Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Record a statement I 
have submitted for the consideration of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. I sincerely hope that the 
committee will give favorable considera- 
tion to the bill of Congressman WITHROW 
providing for the long-awaited and sorely 
needed postal salary increase: 
STATEMENT OF HON. VERA BUCHANAN, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE House Post OFFICE 

AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT 

OF POSTAL SALARY INCREASE LEGISLATION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the postal workers of my district, 
along with their fellow employees all over 
the country, are acutely in need of an ade- 
quate pay raise and I request your favorable 
consideration of the bills H. R. 2344 and 
H. R. 2297 granting them an $800 increase. 

It does not seem to me that there can be 
doubt in anyone’s mind as to the great need 
for this salary increase. I have received 
letters from a great number of postal em- 
ployees in my district telling me of the 
struggle they are facing in an attempt to 
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maintain a decent living standard on their 
present inadequate salaries. Statistics 
establish that the starting salary of postal 
workers has risen 70.5 percent since 1939 
while the cost of living has risen 95.6 percent 
for the same period. These figures alone are 
enough to demonstrate the clear necessity 
for remedial legislation. 

I submit that it is a grave reflection on our 
Government that many employees of our 
Post Office Department, one of the largest 
businesses in the world, are forced to sup- 
plement their inadequate salaries with out- 
side work in order to meet the increasing 
cost of living today. There is no reason why 
postal workers should not be paid adequate 
incomes. 

I respectfully urge the members of this 
committee to take action as soon as possible 
to approve this long-overdue salary increase 
and provide the postal workers with a decent 
American wage. To accomplish this I 
earnestly recommend favorable considera- 
tion and acceptance of the Withrow-Rhodes 
bills providing an $800 minimum increase for 
postal employees. 

I wish to thank you for giving me this 
opportunity to present my views on this im- 
portant legislation. 


Penalizing Old Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time in the past I have called 
attention to the unjustifiable hardships 
caused by certain provisions in our so- 
cial-security system. Thus far the in- 
equities have not been corrected. Begin- 
ning today, I propose to introduce into 
the Recor a series of letters that have 
been pouring in on me from elderly 
people in all parts of the country, which 
highlight the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem from the standpoint of those who 
are, or should be, at its receiving end. 

Many of these elderly people feel out- 
raged and betrayed by our so-called old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 
They have been encouraged to believe 
that they were buying genuine insurance 
with their social-security taxes. But 
when the time comes to receive benefits, 
they find them hedged about with so 
many niggling conditions that the term 
“insurance” is preposterous. Social se- 
curity is not and never was insurance 
in the legal and accepted meaning of the 
term, but most people do not find it out 
until they are too old to do anything 
about it. 

As the act now operates, it rewards 
many of those who are old and rich and 
penalizes those who are old and poor. 
It provides an often unneeded windfall 
of benefits to persons living comfortably 
on retirement incomes, and does so 
partly at the expense of less fortunate 
old people, who must continue to work 
to live; and, who while they work, con- 
tinue to pay taxes to the social-security 
system. Moreover, the law now imposes 
a wholly unrealistic and inflexible wage 
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ceiling on elderly workers regardless of 
the size of their benefits, with the result 
that, the greater the need to supplement 
their benefits, the less they are permitted 
to earn without loss of benefits. 

One of the major sources of confusion 
and irritation stems from the fact that 
the program began as a retirement sys- 
tem, with benefits payable only to those 
who withdrew from the labor market. 
But the name was later changed to old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system 
thus leading the public to suppose that 
they were buying genuine annuities with 
their social security tax dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the people who have ac- 
tually studied the old age and survivors 
program have no illusions about it. Why 
should the public be deluded about it? 

Last year, for example, Dr. Eveline 
Burns, former Director of Research of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and professor of social work at the New 
York School of Social Work, published 
some articles in the magazine Canadian 
Welfare, which set the picture very 
clearly in focus. 

Dr. Burns raised the question as to 
whether social security is insurance, and 
concluded that— 


In most countries with extensive and highly 
developed social security systems, social in- 
surance has become an institution to which 
the word “insurance” can be applied only 
at the risk of serious distortion of the lan- 
guage. An understanding of the difficult 
problems of public policy arising out of at- 
tempts to eliminate individual or family in- 
security may be obscured by keeping the em- 
phasis on insurance and persisting in an 
effort to adapt current social insurance pro- 
grams to an analogy which is no longer ap- 
propriate, if indeed, it ever was. 


Dr. Burns has reached the conclusion 
that— 


Abandonment of the insurance analogy is 
inevitable. For the experience of all coun- 
tries has shown that the answers given by 
a strict application of the insurance theory 
are inadequate, and irrelevant to the major 
problems, and that their apparent finality is 
an illusion. Social purpose has either forced 
such drastic modifications of the “insurance” 
element in social insurance as to make re- 
tention of the word not merely unjustified 
but misleading; or it has led to the creation 
of other instruments, side by side with a re- 
stricted insurance scheme, to carry out the 
public will more effectively. 

Nor should this conclusion dismay us. 
Once we are prepared to accept the instru- 
ment which happens to be called social in- 
surance for which it is; namely as a means 
of using Government to guarantee predict- 
able, nondiscretionary cash payments to some 
or all members of the community, we are 
more likely to appreciate the real nature of 
economic and social issues and conflicts that 
arise. 

We shall be facing, instead of evading, the 
central issues of public policy. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Burns has accurately 
pinpointed the problems which are 
created when we use the illusory termin- 
ology of insurance“ to describe and jus- 
tify a program and policy that has very 
little in common with private insurance, 
and that will have even less in common 
with it, as time goes on. 

But this is not merely a matter of us- 
ing unfortunate words with inaccurate 
connotations to describe a huge tax-sup- 
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ported Government program. At the 
receiving end of the program are mil- 
lions of old people who have been de- 
luded by this terminology and who are 
demanding that the program either do 
what it seems to promise to do, or that 
it be modified, to treat everyone with 
equity and justice. 

Among the major inequities in the pro- 
gram is the wage ceiling provision, which 
shackles the elderly to penury, and pe- 
nalizes them, through loss of benefits, if 
they are under the necessity, or have 
the initiative and capacity to continue 
at productive work. The cumulative 
anxiety and hardship caused by the wage 
ceiling and certain other provisions in 
the law can no longer be ignored by the 
Congress. The letters which I propose 
to introduce in the Recorp are only a 
sample of the resentment which the pro- 
gram is generating. 

The first of these letters follows: 


Batavia, N, Y., February 16, 1954. 
Congressman OsTERTAG, 

Dear Mr, OSTERTAG: I read an article in the 
Daily News where you had introduced a bill 
where social security pensioners could earn 
more money and still draw social security 
benefits. The present law allows a person to 
earn $75 per month regardless of other in- 
come such as rents, interest, securities and 
what have you. But the poor laborer who 
has to continue work loses his benefits if he 
earns a dime over $75. 

Now I am near 71 years young, my wife is 
72. She unfortunately fell, crushing her 
right wrist, resulting in loss of 25 percent use 
of that arm. In the spring of 1952 she ap- 
plied for employment at the hospital. The 
superintendent told her she would not be 
able to do the work with that arm but if I 
will do the work and donate it to her, it 
would be all right. We needed the money 
with hospital bills, X-ray, doctors and many 
other bills and we accepted the offer. I did 
my work earning $50 or under as my share, 
also did her work keeping under the $50 
limit. Then in September 1952 the limit was 
raised to $75 and we had to keep strict books 
not to go over $75. Then in August 1953 the 
revenue man said it was wrong and we will 
have to lose social security benefits and pay 
that money back. 

Now we have always been honest and 
earned an honest living. When the revenue 
man disqualified us, it takes the bread right 
out of our mouths. We supposed we were 
entitled to work for each other. We have a 
son 44 years old who has never earned a 
dime in his life, whom we have kept, doc- 
tored and assumed all his expenses because 
of his disability, which puts a burden on 
us but he is our son. 

Last November I had to have an emergency 
operation. So from November 24 to the pres- 
ent time I have not had social security nor 
have I had work. Not a cent coming in. No 
reserve. Tough. The social security office 
tells us social security will be withheld 
nearly 2 years before we can again draw it. 
Our social security was light. I received $53 
per month, my wife, of course, received half 
or $26.50. That was raised slightly in Sep- 
tember 1952. Still starvation, with three 
living on it. Iam, 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me 
that Congress meant to penalize our old 
people in this way, and I earnestly hope 
that this body will act to correct such 
inequities as this case highlights before 
it is too late. 


March 30 
Salute to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Greece have in recent days cel- 
ebrated the 133d anniversary of their 
modern independence. They observed 
this event proudly, as befits the nation 
in which the principles of political de- 
mocracy were born, and with confidence 
in the future. Peace loving as the Greek 
people are, they are nevertheless ready 
and willing to defend their freedom and 
their independence against any threat. 

I deem it a privilege to address a salute 
to the brave people of Greece on this 
occasion in behalf of all of the people 
of the Second District of Pennsylvania. 

We can remember vividly the anxious 
days after World War II when Greece 
was under armed attack from the Com- 
munist aggressors and was fighting for 
its survival as a free and independent 
nation. We look back proudly on Amer- 
ica’s response to that crisis—the pro- 
mulgation of the Truman doctrine which 
paved the way for American supplies to 
go to Greece to help stop the aggressive 
threat and beat back the aggressors, 
We heard her plea for help and we re- 
3 in the best traditions of free- 

om. 

But American guns alone did not do 
the trick. Guns do not fire themselves. 
It took brave men Greek men — to man 
those guns under fire, to stand firm 
against the aggressors, and to win 
through to a marvelous victory. 

In Greece we have an ally which 
understands the meaning of freedom, 
which recognizes the danger of Commu- 
nist aggression, and which is on our 
side—on the side of decency and free- 
dom because it is the side of righteous- 
ness. 

It is an ally with deep faith in the 
ultimate victory of free men over the 
forces of slavery and imperialism. 

It is indeed a happy occasion to salute 
such a fine friend and partner in the 
free world on the anniversary of Greek 
independence. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, after the 
votes in Congress on the tax bill, the 
Chavez election, who, among the most 
liberal, will dare say that the Democrats 
are supporting Ike? 
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Further Endorsements of Sullivan Food 
Stamp Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record two communications I have re- 
ceived endorsing my bill, H. R. 7870, to 
use some of our vast stocks of Govern- 
ment-owned surplus foods to supplement 
the inadequate diets of those unfortu- 
nate people in the United States who are 
in actual want. 

H. R. 7870 is not intended to be a solu- 
tion for the surplus food problem or for 
our unrealistic and inadequate level of 
grants to people on public assistance, or 
dependent entirely upon hard-pressed 
private charities. In its favor, however, 
I can say that it will materially contrib- 
ute to the welfare of the needy, while at 
the same time putting to humane use 
foodstuffs now piling up in warehouses of 
one sort or another, instead of being put 
into the stomachs of the undernour- 
ished— the hungry. 

One of these letters is from M. Leo Bo- 
hanon, executive director of the Urban 
League of St. Louis, Inc., a member of 
the Greater St. Louis Community Chest 
and the Social Planning Council of St. 
Louis, and an affiliate of the National 
Urban League. 

The other is from Adeline A. Ruenzi, 
president of the Service Club for the 
Blind, Inc., an organization in which the 
blind themselves take the leading role in 
promoting the causes of the blind and 
aiding the sightless. Miss Ruenzi, her 
two vice presidents, the secretary, legal 
counsel, and all the members of the 
board of directors and the advisory 
board of this organization are identified 
by the organization as being blind. A 
civic roster of honorary officers and di- 
rectors of this organization includes 
many outstanding St. Louis citizens. 
But the active leadership of the organi- 
zation is composed, as I said, almost en- 
tirely of blind persons. 

The two letters I refer to are as fol- 
lows: 

THE URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. Louis, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, 1954. 
Mrs. Jon B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Thank you very much 
for sharing with me the proposed House bill 
H. R. 7870, which provides for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods to needy persons. 

I heartily agree with and endorse the 
substance of your bill. I think it would be 
shortsighted for this Nation to permit sur- 
plus foods to go unused with the possibility 
of spoilage when there are so many needy 
citizens who could use it. 

I wish to commend you for your forthright 
interest in the needs of the little people of 
our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEO BoHANON, 
Executive Director. 
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SERVICE CLUB FoR THE BLIND, INC., 
St. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1954. 
Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Congress oj the United States, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: It has always been 
my opinion that the needy should have the 
benefit of any surplus food commodities. As 
we have so many in our country who are 
unable to buy their staple foods, it seems 
only fair and proper that they should be 
the recipients. 

Since the welfare agencies deal with and 
have the necessary data on those who are 
in need of assistance it seems the only solu- 
tion for distribution. The private organiza- 
tions could be of great value, too, as many 
are helped through them and no other, 

Sincerely, 
ADELINE A. RUENZI, 
President, 


United Kingdom Indebtedness to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 

er, this Congress is confronted with 
financial problems that stagger the 
imagination. There is an increasing de- 
mand by the people to cut expenditures, 
balance the budget and reduce taxes. 
In all countries but our own these objec- 
tives have been obtained. We see no 
way of this chaos and confusion at this 
moment. Within a few weeks this body 
will have for consideration another so- 
called foreign-aid program. 
Mr. Speaker, in view of our own finan- 
cial situation it might be well to consider 
just what the American taxpayer has 
done for Great Britain since World War 
I, and I am inserting at this point a 
statement prepared for me by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress touching on this matter. 

The statement follows: 

WHAT THE UNITED KINGDOM OWES THE 
UNITED STATES 
World War I indebtedness (as of July 1, 1953) 
5 $3, 477, 000, 000. 00 
Due and unpaid - a 891, 000, 000. 00 
Df aR ee SS S 3, 262, 859, 301. 93 


7, 630, 859, 301. 93 
-m ———————(—k—K— 
Repayments: 
Principal funded debt. 
Principal unfunded 


232, 000, 000. 00 


202, 181, 641. 56 
Interest funded debt.. 1, 232, 775, 999. 07 


Interest unfunded 


. — 357. 896, 657. 11 
TOUR ——————— 2, 024, 854, 297. 74 
Indebtedness 7, 630, 859, 301. 93 
c 2, 024. 854. 297. 74 
Balance 5, 606, 005, 004. 19 


LEND-LEASE AID 

Under the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 

1941, periodic reports concerning lend-lease 

operations had to be submitted to Congress 
by the President. 
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According to the 32d Report to Congress 
on Lend-Lease Operations (82d Cong., Ist 
sess., H. Doc. 227), cumulative total of such 
defense aid to the British Empire for the 
period ending March 31, 1951, was: 


Ordnance and ordnance 


— ose EE $3, 066, 973, 487. 93 
Aircraft and aeronautical 
. 6. 422, 011, 811. 45 


Tanks and other vehicles 
Vessels and other water- 


3, 803, 943, 205. 45 


1 5, 494, 128, 139. 39 
Miscellaneous military 
equipment 2, 164, 293, 371. 34 


Facilities and equipment. 367, 837, 212. 45 
Agricultural, industrial, 
and other commodities. 
Testing and recondition- 
ing of defense articles_. 


Services and expenses 


9, 440, 506, 697. 91 


425, 404, 741. 03 
425, 714, 539. 20 


31, 610, 813, 206. 16 


REVERSE LEND-LEASE AID 

Reverse mutual aid ended largely on Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, when the British Empire 
began paying cash or transmitted requisi- 
tions for war-supporting end-items on a re- 
imbursable basis. The cumulative total of 
such reverse aid received by the United States 
as of June 30, 1949, was: 


Ordnance and ordnance 


BEORON a $117, 913, 403. 18 
Aircraft and aeronautical 
oT i oe ee A a 450, 479, 590. 59 


Tanks and other vehicles.. 
Vessels and other water- 


97, 774, 454. 48 


AA 219, 453, 451. 26 
Miscellaneous military 

equipment 1, 314, 423, 424. 49 
Facilities and equipment.. 1, 556, 203, 888. 20 
Agricultural, industrial, 


and other commodities_ 
Testing and reconditioning 
of defense articles 


1, 876, 612, 638. 62 


193, 278, 393. 88 
925, 933, 920. 70 


6, 752, 073, 165. 40 


During the war all British Empire (except 
Canada) lend-lease was credited to the ac- 
count of the United Kingdom. Only after 
the lend-lease settlement agreements were 
signed by the separate British areas did the 
United States assess the official total of lend- 
lease aid granted to Great Britain. For the 
period July 1, 1940, through June 30, 1953, 
the cumulative total was $28,942,344,000. 


FOREIGN GRANTS AND CREDITS, PERIOD JULY 1, 
1940 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1953 


Grants—credits 
American Red Cross 816, 207,000 
Mutual security: 
Economic and technical as- 
— NE 2, 910, 928, 000 
Military aid.............. — 97, 687. 000 
Relief and rehabilitation 8, 369, 000 
pe yn) ads Fo Lane lee 3, 033, 191, 000 


No repayments requested on grants. 


Net authori- Balance 
owing 

Mutual Security loans $384, 800, 000 
Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation 300, 000, 00 

Britisb loan 3, 660, 441, 000 

Lend-lease settlemen 62, 770, 000 

Credit offsets to grants 538, 363, 000 

Surplus property 48, 313, 000 

WM 4, 694, 687, 000 


AA $4, 694, 687. 000 
Principal repaid by July 1, 
22 — 515, 330, 000 


Total loans and credits 5, 210, 017, 000 
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RECAPITULATION 
Status as of July 1, 1953 
World War I aid. -- $5, 606, 005, 004. 19 


Lend-Lease =- 28, 942, 344, 000. 00 
Grants 3, 033, 191, 000. 00 
a —-—- 4. 694, 687, 000. 00 

Total 42, 276, 227, 004.19 


The Public Housing Program Should Be 
Continued in the National Interest and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret very much and wish to raise my 
voice against the recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee today, de- 
signed to abruptly terminate our pledged 
public-housing program. 

I have consistently supported a rea- 
sonable public-housing program, because 
it is undeniably in the best national 
interest, and unquestionably a major 
deterrent against any American accept- 
ance of Communist propaganda. 

In the past 20 years, as a result of 
the original Housing Act, we have seen 
some of the most squalid sections of our 
large cities transformed into ideal 
neighborhoods, where families of very 
modest means, formerly poorly housed, 
have been able to find and afford liv- 
able, clean, decent dwellings of health- 
ful surroundings. I very earnestly think 
it is only practical economic wisdom, 
not to mention our patriotic duty, to 
continue a program that has proved of 
such fundamental value to American 
welfare. 

The President himself has recognized 
the vital need of continuing to improve 
the family living standards of our peo- 
ple and publicly recommended the hous- 
ing program be maintained. 

Former Congressman Albert Cole, now 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator, and an open opponent of 
public housing when he was in this 
House, recently testified before the Ap- 
propriations Committee as follows: 

If we are to have a workable, across-the- 
board attack on urban slums and blight, we 
must continue a moderate program of fed- 
erally supported low-rent public housing. 


Mr, Speaker, the responsible repre- 
sentatives of this administration recom- 
mended 35,000 public-housing units per 
year for 4 years as a bare minimum. 
The failure of the majority here to ac- 
cept even their own administration’s 
recommendation is a severe blow, not 
only to thousands of American families 
seeking a decent place to live for them- 
selves and their children, but also to 
the efforts of our cities to provide nor- 
mal housing accommodations for low- 
income and middle-income citizens. Wé 
cannot clear the city slum areas without 
providing other dwellings for those who 
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live there; such action is obviously a 
most heartless contradiction of purpose. 
We cannot tear down the roofs from 
over people’s heads and then tell them 
there is no other place to go but out 
under the sky. They must be assisted 
in relocating themselves in other and 
better living places. We all agree that 
slum areas, as known breeding places 
of crime and disease, must be eliminated, 
but relocation is the key problem in slum 
clearance. Public housing is absolutely 
essential in providing that relocation and 
it therefore seems but simple common- 
sense to continue, and I hope expand, 
that program proven so beneficial to so 
many American families at so compara- 
tively little cost, especially when meas- 
ured against the foreign financial sub- 
sidies so generously granted. I hope 
very strongly that the majority here will 
reconsider this issue and in the very 
near future we will have another op- 
portunity to help our own American peo- 
ple by giving them a chance to bring up 
their families in decent homes in health- 
ful neighborhoods through the continu- 
ation of public housing. 


Can Civil Service Be Restored to Its 
Rightful Place? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
good idea becomes an institution it some- 
times suffers from a bad case of harden- 
ing of the arteries. A prime example is 
civil service. The phrase has become a 
sacred cow from which every public offi- 
cial shrinks in terror. But the fact is 
that this idea has now been altered to an 
unrecognizable degree. 

As a result of the experience of the last 
20 years, when examinations were un- 
assembled, which means that they were 
not given at all, and when thousands of 
temporaries and indefinites were added 
to the payrolls by the Democratic ad- 
ministration, only one of every two Gov- 
ernment employees now holds his job as 
the result of an examination designed to 
prove his fitness for the job. 

These 50 percent of Federal employees 
who hold civil-service status got into this 
charmed circle by being blanketed under 
permanent civil-service status by Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. Herbert 
Hoover recently pointed out this remark- 
able change in conditions and indicated 
his concern with what has happened. In 
the 1932 to 1952 period Federal civilian 
employees rose from 600,000 to 2,400,000. 
The _ civil-service system for over 
1,200,000 of these people is an absolute 
misnomer and ought to be reexamined 
to see that only competent people retain 
their jobs and to make certain that the 
folks down the ladder are not busily en- 
gaged in chopping off the rungs under 
the Eisenhower administration, 
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President Eisenhower’s Housing Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
housing program recommended by 
President Eisenhower in his housing 
message of January 24, 1954, should 
have the approval of this House. 

In that message he requested 35,000 
new public units for the next fiscal year 
and an inclusive aggregate of 140,000 
for the ensuing 4 fiscal years as part of 
a balanced housing program. 

The President’s housing program is 
reasonable and conservative. The hous- 
ing situation in cities will be seriously 
harmed unless the recommendations of 
the President are written into law. We 
owe it to our President to support him 
in his endeavor to improve the living 
conditions of those of our people who 
dwell in our cities. 

The need is apparent. It is also clear 
that private builders are not attracted 
to this type of development or the need 
would not be as great as it is. It is true 
that much has been done to improve the 
housing conditions in our cities, but it 
is equally true that much remains to be 
done. The Congress should give its 
wholehearted support to the President's 
housing program, 


Food Can Fight for Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, wherever 
poverty persists, communism grows. 
This is the “stomach” communism we 
have learned to recognize in the “have 
not“ areas of the world. It does not 
matter how much we try to explain the 
reasons for these facts. They are there, 
ugly, difficult, and disturbing to all of us 
who fight for the free institutions we 
have created in the Western World. 

Here at home, Washington reports in- 
dicate that we shall soon have a total of 
$6 billion worth of surplus materials, 
including food and clothing fibers piled 
in storage and unused shipping. At the 
same time, we are informed that more 
than one-half of the population of the 
world is living on the brink of starvation, 
often afflicted with the diseases which 
accompany poverty and hunger. 

President Eisenhower has urged us to 
use some of our surplus food for overseas 
help. Presently, some foreign lands 
which desperately need food are able to 
pay for the shipment of our surplus. We 
must be concerned primarily with pre- 
serving our own economic stability by 
preventing any program from dumping 
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commodities to a degree which may de- 
press our own farm markets. But when 
we have established safeguards for this 
purpose, we can perform an effective and 
intelligent service for our own country 
by making surplus food available for our 
friends. Food has often fought for our 
enemies. Here is a chance to make it 
fight for us. 


Catholic Charities Stadium Festival at 


Worcester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 30, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, central 
Massachusetts is fortunate indeed this 
year in securing the participation of two 
outstanding musical organizations of the 
armed services—the United States Air 
Force Band and the nationally famous 
United States Naval Aviation Cadet 
Choir—in the annual stadium festival 
sponsored by Catholic Charities of the 
diocese of Worcester. These two musi- 
cal groups will appear on June 20 at 
Holy Cross Stadium at Worcester 
through the splendid cooperation of Maj. 
Gen. S. Smith, Director of the USAF In- 
formation Services; and Vice Adm. J. D. 
Price, chief of naval air training, United 
States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

While Massachusetts has already been 
honored with an appearance of the Na- 
val Aviation Cadet Choir which took part 
in the Boston Post Music Festival last 
year, June 20 will mark the first time 
that the United States Air Force Band 
has an engagement in the central Mas- 
sachusetts area. 

Not too long ago, the Very Reverend 
David C. Sullivan, director of Catholic 
Charities for the Worcester diocese, was 
in touch with me about his plans for his 
annual stadium festival and I was 
pleased to join with my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable Haroitp D. 
Donouve, of Worcester, in obtaining the 
participation of these armed services 
musical units in this year’s program. 
Last year, some 30,000 people enjoyed at 
the stadium festival such great artists 
as Arthur Fiedler conducting the Boston 
Pops Orchestra, Leroy Anderson, Mary 
Ford, Les Paul, and Julius LaRosa. 
Music lovers in the Worcester area have 
another musical treat in store for them 
this year with the appearance of the Na- 
val Aviation Cadet Choir and the United 
States Air Force Band with its featured 
Singing Sergeants. 

All proceeds from the stadium festival 
are used for the charitable works in 
Worcester County under the direction of 
Catholic Charities, diocese of Worcester. 
These funds are expended on a nonsec- 
tarian basis, as was evidenced by the care 
which Catholic Charities provided for 
over 1,200 families who were made home- 
less during the Worcester tornado of 
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June 9, 1953. At that time, Catholic 
Charities expended approximately one- 
quarter of a million dollars for these un- 
fortunate victims of the tornado. The 
appearance of these two great musical 
organizations of our armed services will 
add tremendous prestige to the stadium 
festival this year. 
NAVAL AVIATION CADET CHOIR 

The nationally famous Naval Aviation 
Cadet Choir from the Annapolis of the 
Air, Pensacola, Fla., is made up of nearly 
60 future Navy pilots. The Capella 
choir is under the direction of Ensign 
E. H. Coleman, United States Navy. 

The young singing Navy cadets are in 
the first stages of Navy flight training at 
the Annapolis of the Air. Many of the 
choir members are engaged in 15 weeks 
of ground training at the Naval School of 
Preflight. Others have completed their 
preflight training and have entered 
basic-flight, where they fly the Navy's 
training plane, the SNJ “Texan.” Still 
others may be preparing to make their 
first landings aboard the Navy training 
carrier cruising in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Regardless of the cadet's status in the 
training command today, his ultimate 
goal is to win the gold wings of a naval 
aviator and fly with the fleet. 

A volunteer group, the Naval Aviation 
Cadet Choir has been heard and enjoyed 
by public, radio, and television audiences 
numbering in the millions, and on each 
occasion the audience has sensed the 
esprit de corps of naval aviation re- 
fiected through the cadets’ mastery of 
song. 

Thousands witnessed their perform- 
ance at the Boston Post Music Festival 
in 1953, and television and radio audi- 
ences have thrilled to their performances 
on such shows as Ed Sullivan’s Toast of 
the Town and the Arthur Godfrey show. 

Their widely varied repertoire of re- 
ligious, folk, and popular songs has won 
the hearts of their listeners and achieved 
international acclaim on many occa- 
sions. 

The choir was originally organized to 
sing during divine services each Sunday 
at the Naval Air Station chapel. To- 
day the choir continues this important 
weekly appearance, but their fame has 
spread through the years from coast to 
coast. 

One of the amazing things about the 
choir is the constant turnover of singers. 
As a group completes basic flight train- 
ing and leaves the Pensacola area, their 
places must be filled by newcomers to 
the training program. That the choir 
continues its high standards is a credit 
to the capable direction of Ensign Cole- 
man, for of the 60 cadets singing at Pen- 
sacola now, nearly 35 will not be with 
the group 6 months from now, and with- 
in 1 year, the choir is completely new. 

Student pilots volunteer to sing with 
the choir, and give up many off-duty 
hours to practice. None of the members 
are granted any special privileges, and 
must keep their grades above average. 
Should a choir member drop behind in 
the program, he is immediately dropped 
from the choir, for his training as a 
naval officer and Navy pilot are natu- 
rally the primary objective. 
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Performances away from Pensacola 
are coordinated with scheduled training 
flights of the multiengine flight training 
program. Therefore the engagements 
are met at no expense to the Navy and 
coordinated also with recruiting officers 
to interest young men in naval aviation. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE BAND 


During World War II when we thought 
somewhat less of expense and of econo- 
my than we did of victory and morale, 
no one questioned the need for the Air 
Force Band. Today, the need is just as 
great, or greater. Today the band is 
part of the tradition of the Air Force. 
It is an exemplar of discipline and pre- 
cision. Its contribution to morale is be- 
yond measure. In an age of psychology 
and psychological warfare, it employs 
one of the oldest of the arts—music—to 
strengthen the youngest of the military 
services. The language of music is uni- 
versal but the United States Air Force 
Band speaks to the heart of America in 
words Americans understand, and by 
which they are inspired. 

First organized in June 1942, the 
Army Air Force Band as it was then 
called, grew slowly. In March 1944, the 
present conductor, Col. George S. How- 
ard, took charge and began to show what 
could be done with a symphonic band. 
Most military and concert bands fol- 
lowed the same pattern and played the 
standard type arrangements found in 
the standard band repertoire. Colonel 
Howard believed that the full potentiali- 
ties of the symphonic band had not 
been realized and that previous at- 
tempts made in this connection merely 
scratched the surface. It was wartime, 
and some of the finest musicians in the 
country were available for the band, but 
those chosen for the band were chosen 
solely because they met the band’s re- 
quirements. They must be able to play 
“long hair” or “jazz” music with equal 
facility. They must lose their identities 
in an aggregation that could play any 
type of music with the highest profes- 
sional standard. It was, moreover, an 
aggregation that had to be able to re- 
solve itself into a 100-piece marching 
band, a 90-piece symphony orchestra, 
an 85-piece symphonic band, or a 25- 
voice glee club. 

After 2 months of rehearsal, the first 
great Army Air Force Band went on 
a tour of 6 cities in eastern Canada. 
Then it was ready for a tour of wartime 
Britain, extended, as the Nazi Army was 
was forced back, into France. Every- 
where the band met with the warmest 
reception by the civilian audiences be- 
fore whom it played, by the critics who 
were astonished by it, but—most im- 
portantly—by the Americans in uniform, 
to whom it spoke of home. 

The end of the war in 1945 saw the 
demobilization of the Army Air Force 
Band. The Air Force itself dropped from 
273 combat groups at the peak, in Jan- 
uary 1945, to 2 effective groups in Decem- 
ber 1946. Rapid demobilization of per- 
sonnel reduced the 100-man band to a 
group of 3 men. The band had to re- 
build, as the Air Force itself had to re- 
build. Great credit is due to the mili- 
tary planners who included the band in 
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the plans for the new autonomous sery- 
ice that came into existence, by act of 
the Congress, on September 18, 1947. 
But great credit goes, too, to the band 
that phoenixlike could reconstitute it- 
self so quickly. 

By the time the new Air Force came 
into existence, the Air Force Band was 
ready—thanks to the perseverance of 
its former conductor, who had given up 
an important position in civilian life to 
return to the Air Force. Within a period 
of 2 years, Colonel—then Major—How- 
ard not only succeeded in forming an 
aggregation that was the equal of that 
of World War II, but one that actually 
surpassed it, It was one well worthy to 
represent the Air Force, and the United 
States, in tours of Europe and North 
Africa in the summers of 1950, 1951, and 
1953. Stadiums built by Hitler were 
filled beyond the dreams of Hitler, not 
with totalitarian hordes but with cheer- 
ing, music-hungry multitudes. In Ber- 
lin, the United States Air Force Band 
played to an audience of 130,000 people 
in the Olympic stadium, while an addi- 
tional 50,000 were turned away due to 
lack of space. 

High praise from high officials has 
consistently followed the United States 
Air Force Band. For instance, the 
President of Ireland said: 

America has no idea how much the music 
of the United States Air Force Band has 


played in creating a better understanding 
between our two countries. 
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But the finest tribute of all was that 
of a Communist in Trieste who yelled at 
the end of a number: That's marvelous, 
you swine.” 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Air 
Force Band, through the medium of its 
music, has helped to create a better un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
world, by giving them an accurate insight 
into American culture. On the air, its 
music has penetrated the Iron Curtain. 
Thus, it is performing a most useful serv- 
ice at home and abroad. It is an organi- 
zation of the service it represents, and 
an effective emissary of the Nation that 
supports it. 

There is a moral, however, to what I 
have been saying. The Air Force Band 
has met with success because it is an out- 
standing band. The Air Force that 
maintains it must always be outstanding. 
It must be the best, most effective Air 
Force in all the world. If it is, we need 
have no fear of the future, nor need we 
be frightened by the airpower build-up 
of any aggressor nation. 

An Air Force is not merely bases, 
planes and men. It is adequate bases, 
adequate planes, the finest planes, and 
the best trained men. It is something 
more too: It is the people who support it, 
whose confidence and affection it merits, 
and its links with the people. The Unit- 
ed States Air Force Band is one of the 
strongest links there can be between its 
parent organization, the United States 
Air Force, and the people of the United 
States, 
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I trust, Mr. Speaker, that this modest 
tribute to the United States Air Force 
Band and the Naval Aviation Cadet Choir 
expresses not merely my own, but the 
feeling of my colleagues about these two 
outstanding musical organizations which 
are part of the finest tradition of the 
armed strength and purpose of America. 

Worcester and all of central Massa- 
chusetts, I know, will give these boys a 
wonderful welcome when they come to 
Holy Cross Stadium on June 20. Both 
Congressman DonoHveE and myself look 
forward, with anticipation to their visit 
to the Heart of the Commonwealth and 
Monsignor Sullivan is to be congratu- 
lated for his choice of these two musical 
groups as the featured artists for his an- 
nual Stadium Festival this year. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 30, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
British have taken rubber off their stra- 
tegic list for shipments to Russia but 


they will not ship direct to Red China? 
Who is kidding whom? 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 31, 1954 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 1, 
1954) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, breathe now Thy 
peace on hearts that pray—the peace 
that comes only when the jarring dis- 
cords of our feverish fears are tuned to 
the music of Thy will. May we know 
no glory but the supreme satisfaction of 
rendering to the Nation and to the world 
our utmost service, unsullied by base mo- 
tives of self-interest, as again, at the 
golden gift of a new day, we pledge at 
this white altar of devotion the highest 
and best that is in us for the fulfillment 
of our holy calling as servants of the Re- 
public. As workers together with Thee, 
teach our hearts and our hands to build 
on the wreck and ruin of these troubled 
days that city where Thou shalt dwell 
with man and where hunger and want 
and the bitter sorrow which is the har- 
vest of hatred shall be no more, In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowtanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 30, 1954, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 30, 1954, 

The VICE PRESIDENT signed today 
the bill (H. R. 8224) to reduce excise 
taxes, and for other purposes, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MARTIN was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
today and during the remainder of this 
week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Youne was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
until Tuesday of next week. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
after consulting with the minority leader, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations may 
be permitted to meet this afternoon dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 


the customary morning hour for the 
transaction of routine business, under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO DEPART- 
MENT oF STATE (S. Doc. No. 111) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to the Department of 
State, international contingencies, fiscal 
year 1954 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
activities of the Department of Justice, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE RELATING 
TO SABOTAGE 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend sections 2151, 2153, 2154, 2155, and 
2156 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to sabotage (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Commission entitled “Rates 
of Return After Taxes for 516 Identical 
Companies in 25 Selected Manufacturing 
Industries—1940, 1947-52” (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate, and referred as indi- 
cated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association, at At- 
lanta, Ga., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide statehood for Hawaii; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the territorial 
central committee of the Democratic Party 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., protesting against 
the adoption of the so-called commonwealth 
amendment to the bill (S. 49) to provide for 
the admission of Hawaii into the Union; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred, a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Harold R. Hanson, president 
of the Walker Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, Walker, Minn. 

The Civic and Commerce Association 
of Walker opposes the proposed reduc- 
tions in the Forest Service budget. I 
have brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I feel that the President’s 
budget is entirely inadequate for the 
Forest Service. I trust that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee will restore 
adequate funds to maintain an effective 
Forest Service program. If such is not 
accomplished, I shall feel it my duty 
and privilege to offer amendments at 
the time the appropriation bill is con- 
sidered and acted upon by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WALKER C Wie AND 
COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 
Walker, Minn., March 24, 1954. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The Civic and 
Commerce Association of Walker, Minn., has 
reviewed and discussed the proposed budget 
for the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture as it appeared 
in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1954. 

Since our area is embodied in, and in a 
large proportion dependent on, the Chip- 
pewa National Forest, we were quite per- 
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turbed to note that some of the items slated 
for reduction by the 1955 proposed budget 
are those which contribute heavily to the 
welfare of this area. 

The proposed cut of $283,000 in forest 
maintenance of improvements means that 
our buildings at the Shingobee winter sports 
area here, as well as the other forest build- 
ings, would receive less upkeep. 

The reduction in funds for ranger and 
forest superviser personnel in the amount 
of $212,300 may affect some of the person- 
nel in this forest by reducing their num- 
bers just when they are using their trained 
personnel to the utmost to increase revenue 
from timber sales and other uses to reach 
the allowable timber sale out of the forest. 

The proposed reduction of $430,000 from 
the previously appropriated $820,000 for re- 
forestation (which sum was inadequate) will 
practically eliminate tree planting as a ma- 
jor activity carried on in this area. 

We have only mentioned a few of the 
Forest Service activities above with which 
we are personally acquainted from first- 
hand observation. 

You realize that our livelihood in this 
portion of Minnesota, and Cass County in 
particular, is heavily dependent on recrea- 
tion during the summer months and the 
timber industry in the winter months, so 
you can understand our concern. 

It was with pride to us to notice in the 
Chippewa National Forest’s last fiscal year 
report that the forest received $236,694, most 
of it from timber sales. This made a re- 
turn of about $59,173 to the three counties 
here under the 25 percent of receipts fund, 
and, on the whole, amounted to a total 
return of about 40 percent per acre from 
national-forest lands. 

Since returns to Cass County and the 
other counties in this forest are apportioned 
to our school districts and roads, both of 
which need more assistance, we hope that 
we can count on your support to prevent 
the proposed forest-budget reduction from 
being placed in effect. 

You can readily realize what such cuts 
can do to not only our merchants but our 
forest residents who depend upon work and 
timber sales for their source of livelihood. 

Very truly yours, 
HanorD R. Hanson, 
President. 


TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL—RESO- 
LUTION OF NATIONAL TUBERCU- 
LOSIS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD a reso- 
lution which I have received from the 
National Tuberculosis Association con- 
cerning the proposed reductions in ap- 
propriations for tuberculosis control 
work. I fully concur with the statement 
of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
I believe that the proposed reductions 
will be false economy and will do serious 
damage to the effective work of the 
tuberculosis control program. I vigor- 
ously oppose these unwise reductions in 
health appropriations. I request that 
the resolution be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING No FURTHER DE- 

CREASE IN FEDERAL FUNDS For TUBERCULOSIS 

CONTROL Work 

Whereas the Federal tuberculosis appro- 
priations have been decreased 38.8 percent 
in the last 3 years including a reduction of 
34.7 t in grants to States and the com- 
plete elimination of the United States Public 
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Health Service’s program of fast-tempo chest 
X-ray surveys in cooperation with large 
cities; and 

Whereas the termination of the Public 
Health Service’s fast-tempo X-ray surveys 
reduced yearly X-rays by approximately 
1,200,000 and discontinued a program which 
in the past 6 years has resulted in the 
X-raying of 8,807,413 people and the finding 
of 61,652 cases of tuberculosis, 90 percent of 
which were previously unknown, and 8,507 
of which at the time of X-ray are found with 
positive sputum, and an estimated 25,000 of 
which will become positive in 3 years; and 

Whereas the reduction in the Federal ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1954 was made after 
most State legislatures had adjourned, with 
33 of the 48 State legislatures not scheduled 
to reconvene until 1955, and with diminished 
State tuberculosis programs reported in 25 
States; and 

Whereas the decline in newly reported cases 
has not kept pace with the decreasing death 
rate and we have at our disposal the means 
of controlling tuberculosis if adequate fi- 
nances are provided to maintain tubercu- 
losis control programs; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association is alarmed 
about the curtailment of tuberculosis appro- 
priations during the past 3 years which has 
seriously impaired the progress of the tuber- 
culosis control program, which program is 
in effect a sound investment with the proba- 
bility of large returns now with lower ex- 
penditures in the future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
National Tuberculosis Association is opposed 
to any further decrease in Federal appro- 
priations for tuberculosis control until there 
is reasonable assurance that such decreases 
will be compensated for by corresponding 
increases in the State and local tuberculosis 
control appropriations. 


ADMISSION OF RED CHINA TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS—RESOLUTION 
OF GENERAL COURT OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague; 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], I present for appro- 
priate reference, and ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, a 
resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, pro- 
testing against the entry of Communist 
China into the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and under the rule, 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Resolution memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
test the entry of the Communist govern- 
ment of China into the United Nations 


Whereas there are forces at work attempt- 
ing to bring about the entry of the govern- 
ment of Communist China into membership 
in the United Nations, despite universal dis- 
approval by the people of this Common- 
wealth and Nation; and 

Whereas the world was shocked by the re- 
cent revelations of freed prisoners of war of 
the atrocities perpetrated upon captives dur- 
ing the Korean war by the military forces 
under the influence of these mad Reds from 
the Orient; and 

Whereas the Communist government of 
China has violated and continues to violate 
the very spirit and purpose of the United 
Nations by showing absolute unwillingness 
to abide by the principles upon which the 
United Nations was founded and by failing 
to give proper regard to human rights and 
obligations; and 
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Whereas the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations would gravely weaken the 
respect in which such body is now held by 
the people of the world; and 

Whereas the Committee for One Million, 
headed by the Honorable Warren R. Austin, 
former Chief of the United States delegation 
to the United Nations, reports that its cam- 
paign to obtain signatures to a petition to 
protest the entry of Red China into the 
United Nations is graced by such illustrious 
names as former President Herbert Hoover, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Adm. Chester 
Nimitz, Senator Hubert Humphrey, former 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, Senator Ir- 
ving Ives, and Gen. James Van Fleet; and 

Whereas the veterans’ organizations of the 
Commonwealth have announced that their 
membership would take active measures to 
register their protest to the entry of Red 
China into the United Nations: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to firmly 
oppose the admission of the government of 
Communist China into the United Nations; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
by transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. Res. 221. Resolution authorizing the em- 
ployment of one additional clerk by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1145). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 1815. A bill to amend the Recreation 
Act of June 14, 1926, to include other public 
purposes and to permit nonprofit organiza- 
tions to lease public lands for certain pur- 
poses; with amendments (Rept. No. 1146). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3224. A bill to increase the daily allow- 
ance of milk, butter, and cheese in the Navy 
ration, and to require corresponding changes 
in the Army and Air Force ration; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

5.3225. A bill for the relief of James Flying 
Horse; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3226. A bill to provide for the return to 
the former owners of certain lands acquired 
in connection with the Fort Randall Dam 
project, the Oahe Dam project, the Gavins 
Point Dam project, of mineral, oil, or gas in- 
terests in such lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

8.3227. A bill to encourage and assist the 
production of strategic and critical metals 
and minerals in the United States by allow- 
ing a larger percentage depletion therefor; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3228. A bill for the relief of Dolores 

Maria Seijo; 
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S. 3229. A bill to prohibit wiretapping by 
any person other than a duly authorized law- 
enforcement officer engaged in the investiga- 
tion of offenses involving the internal secu- 
rity of the United States; and 

S. 3230. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to provide for the 
expatriation of any national of the United 
States who refuses to return to the United 
States to testify as a witness before a Federal 
court, grand jury of a Federal court, or a com- 
mittee of Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he introduced the last two above-named bills, 
which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3231. A bill to amend section 1071 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
concealing of persons from arrest, so as to 
increase the penalties therein provided; and 

S. 3232. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the punishment of 
persons who jump bail; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. 3233. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide permanent legis- 
lation for the transportation of a substan- 
tial portion of waterborne cargoes in United 
States-flag vessels; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER of Maryland 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3234. A bill for the relief of Aron Klein 
and Zita Klein (nee Spielman); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3235. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Green Peter Dam and Reservoir and the 
White Bridge Dam and Reregulating Reser- 
voir on the Middle Santiam River, Oreg., 
with participation for power by a licensee 
under the Federal Power Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corpon when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3236. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
Brigola; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution providing for 
the observance of April 9, the 12th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan Day. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KNOwLAND when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, and 
it was considered and agreed to, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BUTLER 
of Nebraska, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
CHAVEz, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. HUNT, Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado, Mr. Kerr, and 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL) : 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture for the 1954 agricultural con- 
servation program; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


INCREASE IN ALLOWANCE OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR ARMED FORCES 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

am endeavoring to leave no stones un- 

turned in getting before this body all of 
the constructive suggestions that have 
been offered for sound use of our dairy 
abundance in preference to just cutting 
prices to producers and trying to dis- 
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courage a great segment of American 
agriculture. 

For that reason I introduce for ap- 
propriate referral a bill to increase the 
daily allowance of milk, butter, and 
cheese, in the Navy ration, and to require 
corresponding changes in the Army and 
Air Force ration. 

Out of the many suggestions now be- 
fore this body for using our abundance 
to aid the underprivileged, to strengthen 
our foreign policy, to combat famine and 
suffering, and to improve the health of 
our boys in the Armed Forces, I am sure 
our Agriculture Committee can and will 
come forward with a more constructive 
alternative than the dismal outlook this 
administration has so far offered for the 
dairy industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 3224) to increase the daily allowance 
of milk, butter, and cheese in the Navy 
ration, and to require corresponding 
changes in the Army and Air Force ra- 
tion, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to effect needed changes in the 
Navy ration,” approved March 2, 1933, as 
amended (34 U. S. C., sec. 902a), is amended 
(1) by striking out “4 ounces of evaporated 
milk or 1 ounce of powdered milk or one- 
half pint of fresh milk” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “16 ounces of evaporated milk 
or 4 ounces of powdered milk or 1 quart of 
fresh milk”; (2) by striking out “one and 
six-tenths ounces of butter” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “two and four-tenths ounces 
of butter“; and (3) by striking out “one- 
half ounce of cheese” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1 ounce of cheese.” 

Sec. 2. The President shall take such ac- 
tion under section 40 of the act entitled 
“An act to increase the efficiency of the 
permanent Military Establishment of the 
United States,” approved February 2, 1901 
(10 U. S. C., sec. 724), as may be necessary 
to make changes in the Army and Air Force 
rations equivalent to those made in the 
Navy ration by the first section of this act. 


PROHIBITION OF WIRETAPPING IN 
CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to prohibit wiretapping by any per- 
son other than a duly authorized law- 
enforcement officer engaged in the in- 
vestigation of offenses involving the in- 
ternal security of the United States. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, to- 
gether with an explanatory statement, 
be printed in full in the body of the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3229) to prohibit wire- 
tapping by any person other than a duly 
authorized law-enforcement officer en- 
gaged in the investigation of offenses in- 
volving the internal security of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 13 of title 
18 of the United States Code, entitled “Civil 
Rights,” is amended by— 

(a) Inserting, at the end of the sectional 
analysis preceding section 241 thereof, the 
following new section caption: 


“245. Interception of wire communications.” 
(b) Inserting immediately after section 
244 thereof, the following new section: 


“$245. Interception of wire communica- 
tions. 

“Whoever, without authorization from the 
sender and the recipient of any wire com- 
munication by common carrier, willfully in- 
tercepts, or attempts to intercept, or pro- 
cures any other person to intercept or at- 
tempt to intercept, or conspires with any 
other person to intercept or attempt to inter- 
cept such wire communication, except in 
compliance with the second paragraph of 
this section, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“Whenever the Attorney General has rea- 
son to believe that evidence of the com- 
mission of any crime punishable under 
chapter 37, chapter 105, or chapter 115 of 
this title, or under section 4 or section 15 
of the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, may be obtained through the inter- 
ception of any wire communication, he may 
so certify in writing and designate in such 
certificate any United States Attorney, As- 
sistant United States Attorney, or officer or 
attorney of the Department of Justice au- 
thorized by him to make application for an 
order allowing such interception pursuant 
to this paragraph. Any officer or attorney 
so authorized may file with any judge of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
district within which such interception is 
sought an application for an ex parte order 
allowing such interception. Such applica- 
tion shall be supported by the authorizing 
certificate of the Attorney General and such 
oral or other evidence as the judge may re- 
quire to determine whether there is reason- 
able ground for belief that such intercep- 
tion will result in the procurement of evi- 
dence of the commission of any such crime. 
If, after hearing upon such application, the 
judge determines that such ground has been 
shown, he shall issue an order allowing such 
interception. Each such order shall specify 
the person or persons whose communica- 
tions may be intercepted, the purpose of such 
interception, and the identity of the in- 
dividual or individuals authorized to make 
such interception. No such order shall be 
effective for a period longer than 6 months 
unless renewed for a period not in excess of 
6 months, by the judge who issued the orig- 
inal order, after a hearing and determina- 
tion by him that reasonable ground for 
continued interception has been shown. No 
such order shall authorize any such inter- 
ception by any individual unless such in- 
dividual is a duly appointed investigative 
officer of a department or agency of the 
United States who has been designated by 
the Attorney General to conduct such inter- 
ception. Any such order, together with the 
papers upon which the application therefor 
was based, shall be retained by the individual 
or individuals conducting such interception 
as authority for such interception, and a 
true copy of such order shall be retained by 
the judge who issued such order. 

“As used in this section— 

“(a) The term ‘wire communication’ 
means the transmission of writing, signs, 
signals, pictures, and sounds of all kinds by 
aid of wire, cable, or other like connection 
between the points of origin and reception 
of such transmission, including all instru- 
mentalities, facilities, apparatus, and sery- 
ices incidental to such transmission; 
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“(b) The term ‘common carrier’ means 
any person engaged, as a common carrier for 
hire, in wire communication (1) in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, (2) in intrastate 
commerce, if its communications facilities 
are physically connected with the communi- 
cations facilities of any such carrier engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or (3) 
within the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States; and 

“(c) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, joint-stock 
company, trust, or corporation.” 

Src. 2. The proviso contained in section 
605 of the Communications Act of 1934 (48 
Stat. 1103; 47 U. S. C. 605) is amended to 
read as follows: “Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to the interception, receiving, 
divulging, publishing, or utilizing the con- 
tents of (a) any radio communication broad- 
cast, or transmitted by amateurs or others 
for the use of the general public, or relating 
to ships in distress, or (b) any wire com- 
munication intercepted by any individual in 
compliance with the second paragraph of 
section 245 of title 18 of the United States 
Code.” 


The explanatory statement by Mr. 
McCarran is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARRAN 


I have today introduced a bill to prohibit 
wiretapping by any person other than a duly 
authorized law enforcement officer engaged 
in the investigation of offenses involving the 
internal security of the United States. 

After a great deal of study of this matter, 
I have come to the conclusion this bill repre- 
sents the proper approach. The most im- 
portant job Congress has to do with respect 
to wiretapping is to decide upon policy for 
the future. In determining that policy, the 
accent should not be upon permitting wire- 
tapping, but upon prohibiting it. My bill 
writes the prohibition first, and makes it 
tight; and then goes to the question of an 
exemption in the case of a duly authorized 
law enforcement officer engaged in the in- 
vestigation of offenses involving the internal 
security of the United States. 

That is the only exception the bill permits; 
and even in that case, where the internal 
security of the Nation is inyolved and the 
wiretapping is to be done by a duly author- 
ized law enforcement officer, the bill requires 
a certification by the Attorney General that 
wiretapping is necessary. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s certificate would then be presented to 
a Federal judge, who would have authority 
to require such evidence as might be neces- 
sary to convince him also that there was 
reasonable ground to believe the particular 
wiretap proposed would result in the pro- 
curement of evidence of the commission of 
a crime involving the internal security of 
the United States. When so convinced, the 
judge would approve an order permitting the 
wiretapping during a period of not to exceed 
6 months. 

This bill throws around the subject of wire- 
tapping the kind of safeguards to personal 
privacy which should have been set up 
long ago. 

Perhaps there will be those who will be 
surprised to learn that we do not have and 
have never had in this country any Federal 
statute against wiretapping. There is a 
provision in the Communications Act de- 
signed to prohibit the disclosure of informa- 
tion obtained by wiretapping; but it is not 
illegal today for any person to tap the tele- 
phone wire of another person, if he keeps to 
himself the information he obtains by lis- 
tening in. That is really an intolerable sit- 
uation, and one which my bill will correct. 

For the benefit of the legislative history 
of this bill—which I hope may become law— 
let me point out that my draft bill would 
add to chapter 13 of title 18 of the United 
States Code a new section 245. The first 
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paragraph of this new section would prohibit 
and punish all wiretapping except as author- 
ized in the second paragraph. The second 
paragraph is an adaptation of the New York 
statute authorizing wiretapping by law en- 
forcement officers under stated conditions, 
This New York statute will be found in 66 
McKinney, Consolidated Laws of New York 
Annotated, section 813 (a). Definitions con- 
tained in the third paragraph of the proposed 
new section 245 of title 18 have been modeled 
upon definitions contained in section 3 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 
153), but avoid jurisdictional limitations im- 
plicit in section 2 of that act (45 U. S. C. 152). 

Section 2 of my bill would amend the 
Communications Act so as to except from the 
statutory prohibition contained in section 
605 of that act wiretapping conducted in 
conformity with the provisions of the pro- 
posed new section 245 of the United States 
Code. The amendment so made would re- 
move, as to such activities, the present 
statutory basis for the exclusion of evidence 
obtained by wiretapping. It is intended to 
result in the application of the former doc- 
trine of Olmstead v. U. S. (277 U. S. 438 
(1928)) to wiretapping activities conducted 
in compliance with new section 245. 

Enactment of this bill in the form in which 
I have introduced it would not authorize 
introduction in evidence of information ob- 
tained by wiretapping in the past. I know 
that the Department of Justice desires au- 
thority for the introduction of such evidence. 
I think it would be wise to separate this 
question entirely from the question of what 
wiretapping is to be permitted in the future. 
If the Congress will approve the bill which 
I have just introduced, and thus establish 
a sound policy for the future by prohibiting 
wiretapping by any private individual, and 
prohibiting all wiretapping by even police or 
Government agents except in a case of such 
importance that the Attorney General can 
certify to the necessity of the wiretap in 
the interests of internal securiy, then I think 
it may be possible to consider Cispassionately 
the question of whether the best interests 
of the Nation would be served by permitting 
the introduction in evidence of certain infor- 
mation obtained from wiretaps in the past; 
and it might be that the Congress would 
then decide that the national interest would 
be best served by permitting the introduction 
of such information in evidence in court, in 
some cases. But the important thing is to 
fix policy for the future. 

I hope my bill may have speedy and favor- 
able consideration in committee, and I prom- 
ise to do what I can to get the bill before 
the Senate for action in the reasonably near 
future. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT RELATING TO 
EXPATRIATION OF CERTAIN NA- 
TIONALS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide that any American citizen out- 
side the boundaries of the United States 
who refuses to return to testify in a crim- 
inal case before a Federal court or a Fed- 
eral court grand jury, or before a duly 
constituted committee of the Congress, 
after having been summoned to appear 
and testify and after having been ten- 
dered his transportation and all reason- 
able expenses in connection with his 
return, will by his refusal forfeit his 
American citizenship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with an explanatory statement, 
be printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorpD, as a part of my remarks, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3230) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act so as to pro- 
vide for the expatriation of any national 
of the United States who refuses to re- 
turn to the United States to testify as a 
witness before a Federal court, grand 
jury of a Federal court, or a committee 
of Congress, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CakRAN, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 349 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (10) thereof 
and inserting in lieu of such period a semi- 
colon and the word “or” and by adding at 
the end of such section the following: 

“(11) refusing after the date of enact- 
ment of this paragraph, when outside of the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, 
to return to such jurisdiction to appear and 
testify as a witness in any criminal proceed- 
ing before a Federal court or a grand jury 
of a Federal court or in any proceeding before 
a committee of the Congress, after having 
been duly advised, by service of process or 
otherwise, that a subpena has been issued 
requiring him to appear and testify before 
such court, grand jury, or committee, and 
after tender by such Federal court or com- 
mittee of the Congress, or by the head of 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment or of any international organization 
of which the United States is a member, of 
all necessary traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses which would be incurred by such per- 
son in making an appearance in answer to 
such subpena.” 


The explanatory statement by Mr. Mc- 
Carran is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARRAN 

I have introduced a bill to provide that 
any American citizen outside the boundaries 
of the United States who refuses to return 
to testify in a criminal case before a Fed- 
eral court or a Federal court grand jury, or 
before a duly constituted committee of the 
Congress, after having been summoned to 
appear and testify and after having been 
tendered his transportation and all reason- 
able expenses in connection with his return, 
will by his refusal forfeit his American 
citizenship. 

This is a drastic proposal. It is intended to 
be so. I believe it is justified. 

Because I want this matter considered on 
principle, I shall refuse to discuss appli- 
cability of the legislation with reference to 
particular personalities or instances, except 
to say that it would have broad application. 
It would apply in every case where any 
American citizen for whatever reason re- 
fused to return and testify after it had been 
determined that his testimony was so badly 
needed as to justify paying his transporta- 
tion and expenses. 

(The transportation and expenses which 
the bill provides should be paid would in- 
clude transportation from wherever the wit- 
ness may be, back to the United States for 
purposes of testifying, and his return to the 
point of origin; plus all his reasonable and 
necessary living expenses incurred in con- 
nection with his transportation both ways 
and his stay in this country while giving his 
testimony or waiting to give it.) 
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AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO CONCEALING 
OF PERSONS FROM ARREST 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a very 
important bill providing that whoever 
harbors or conceals any person for whose 
arrest a warrant or process has been is- 
sued under the provisions of any law of 
the United States, so as to prevent his 
discovery and arrest, after notice or 
knowledge of the fact that a warrant or 
process has been issued for the appre- 
hension of such person, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both; except that 
if the warrant or process issued on a 
charge of felony, or after conviction of 
such person of any offense, the punish- 
ment shall be a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

I may say this bill is introduced at 
the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice, because they have found it neces- 
sary to have this proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
b2 received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3231) to amend section 
1071 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to the concealing of persons from 
arrest, so as to increase the penalties 
therein provided, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING 
TO PUNISHMENT OF PERSONS 
WHO JUMP BAIL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Department of Justice, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
dealing with the punishment of persons 
who jump bail. 

The bill provides that 


Whoever, having been admitted to bail for 
appearance before any United States com- 
missioner or court of the United States, in- 
curs a forfeiture of the bail and willfully 
fails to surrender himself within 30 days fol- 
lowing the date of such forfeiture, shall, if 
the bail was given in connection with a 
charge of felony or pending appeal or cer- 
tiorari after conviction of any offense, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both; or, if the bail was 
given in connection with a charge of com- 
mitting a misdemeanor, or for appearance as 
a witness, be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

Nothing in this section shall interfere with 
or prevent the exercise by any court of the 
United States of its power to punish for 
contempt. 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 207 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 3141 of such title, is amended by 
adding the following new item: 

“3146. Jumping bail.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3232) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
punishment of persons who jump bail, 
introduced by Mr. Lancer, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
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AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT RELATING TO TRANS- 
PORTATION OF WATER BORNE 
CARGOES IN UNITED STATES- 
FLAG VESSELS 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, to provide permanent leg- 
islation for the transportation of a sub- 
stantial portion of water borne cargoes 
in United States-flag vessels. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp some remarks which I have 
prepared in explanation of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the remarks will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3233) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide per- 
manent legislation for the transporta- 
tion of a substantial portion of water 
borne cargoes in United States-flag ves- 
sels, introduced by Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The remarks by Mr. BUTLER of Mary- 
land are as follows: 


REMARKS BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 


Since 1948 it has been congressional policy, 
repeatedly affirmed, that not less than 50 
percent of our foreign-aid type cargoes 
should be transported on American-flag 
ships. This program has been frequently 
referred to as “50/50.” 

Actually, it had its inception in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. The preamble to 
that act states that our merchant marine 
must be, and I quote, “sufficient to carry a 
substantial portion of our foreign trade.” 
This “substantial portion” is generally con- 
sidered to be not less than 50 percent. The 
actions of the Congress since the first Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948 have sus- 
tained this interpretation. 

It has always seemed to me that this was 
a most modest goal when one considers the 
vast importance of the end result sought 
thereby. Surely, no one could contend that 
the carriage in American-flag vessels of a 
minimum of 50 percent of our own foreign 
trade is an unreasonable objective. In my 
opinion it is a tragedy that in only 2 years 
(1946 and 1947) has this modest objective 
been attained. 

I submit to you gentlemen that no other 
nation in the world having a merchant 
marine of any size would be content to have 
it carry such a small proportion of its own 
foreign trade. But as regards American ship- 
ping, instead of reaching our stated objec- 
tive of 50 percent, we seem to be retreating 
from it. Last year United States flag vessels 
carried only 29.1 percent of the country’s for- 
ign trade. I am confident that Congress did 
not intend and will not permit this com- 
petitive decline in our maritime strength to 
continue long. 

There might be some basis of support for 
those who suggest that in the normal course 
of events we are setting our sights too high 
in insisting that our ships should carry 50 
percent of our foreign trade. But there can 
be no support for those who argue that we 
are being selfish when we insist that at least 
50 percent of our give-away foreign-aid cargo 
must be carried in American bottoms, 

Let me review briefly the seven separate oc- 
casions on which we have reaffirmed this 
9 

t. Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
and the ECA Amendments, 1949, Public 
Law 47, 81st Congress. 
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Second. Korean Aid Act, Public Law 447, 
8lst Congress. 

Third. Yugoslavia Emergency Relief As- 
sistance Act of 1950, Public Law 897, 81st 
Congress. 

Fourth. India Emergency Food Aid Act of 
1951, Public Law 48, 82d Congress. 

Fifth. Mutual Defense Assistance Act, 
Public Law 329, 81st Congress. 

Sixth. Mutual Security Act of 1951, Public 
Law 165, 82d Congress. 

Seventh. Pakistan wheat bill, Public Law 
77. 83d Congress. 

In addition to these examples, the 73d 
Congress, in public resolution 17, declared 
that cargoes financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or other agencies 
should be transported in American-flag 
ships. This is a reservation of 100 percent 
of such cargoes to American bottoms. Under 
this provision the foreign nation seeking 
financial aid for the purchase of American 
goods may request a waiver of the 100 per- 
cent requirement. If it can be demonstrated 
that the applicant nation accords our ship- 
ping equitable, nondiscriminatory treatment, 
it has been the practice to waive the 100 
percent provision and reduce the reservation 
to 50 percent. 

This brief history of the 50-50 provision, 
and actions of preceding Congresses in sup- 
port of it, clearly indicates its validity. Such 
a long-standing, well-established and reason- 
able policy should not require continued re- 
affirmation. Nor should it be necessary con- 
tinually to write in specific foreign aid 
bills. The time has come when 50-50 should 
be permanently enacted so as to apply gen- 
erally to all foreign-aid type programs. 

We have before us for consideration a 
number of bills providing in one way or an- 
other for the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities to foreign nations. There is a 
great deal of merit in this type of legislation, 
for the need for disposal of these surpluses 
is acute. However, at the same time we must 
not lose sight of the fact that we have a 
merchant marine whose welfare is a recog- 
nized matter of national self-interest. 

We are all aware of the necessity for an 
adequate merchant marine in terms of ships 
and personnel but we know further, how- 
ever, that a merchant fleet capable of ex- 
pansion to meet defense- needs must have 
adequate commercial cargoes if it is not to 
become a phantom fleet lying idle in our 
ports. I am submitting therefore for your 
consideration an amendment to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 which will provide general 
legislation to insure the transportation of a 
substantial proportion of our waterborne 
cargoes in United States vessels. 

Another phase of this situation which I 
desire to call to your attention is with re- 
spect to current offshore procurement pro- 
grams. It may come as a shock to you, as it 
did to me, to realize that the administration 
of some of these programs is being conducted 
in such a way as to deprive American-fiag 
vessels and, for that matter, American sup- 
pliers, of the opportunity for reasonable par- 
ticipation in transactions involving ma- 
terials or commoditie- purchased abroad with 
American money, either for use in our own 
country or in other countries. 

The Department of Defense, for example, in 
purchasing supplies abroad requires that 
the contracts be negotiated for delivery at 
the site. As a result the foreign supplier 
controls the delivery routing. Since the 
policy of foreign nations is to use their own 
ships first, most of these commodities are in- 
variably transported on foreign-flag vessels. 
This situation must be corrected, and in the 
legislation which I am proposing, provision is 
made to insure that American shipping be 
not denied the right to carry materials pur- 
chased abroad with Government funds. 

Let me emphasize that there is nothing 
savoring of giveaway or of hidden additional 
subsidies in these proposals, On the con- 
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trary, it is my considered opinion that, if en- 
acted into law, they will unquestionably re- 
duce to a marked degree the total of operat- 
ing differential subsidies that would other- 
wise be required to place our merchant ma- 
rine on equal competitive footing with low- 
wage foreign lines. 

A broad application of the 50-50 principle 
will prove a tonic whose energizing effects 
would be felt throughout the entire shipping 
industry of the country. The increase in 
tonnage thus afforded American-flag vessels, 
if it does not completely solve, Ill, in my 
opinion, at least contribute to the solution 
of many serious problems now facing our en- 
tire merchant marine. 

The program which I shall propose has 
ample precedents. It is sound, it is realistic, 
and it is equitable. Without such legislation 
we cannot hope to have the kind of merchant 
marine which our national policy calls for. 

Some may object that it goes beyond 50-50 
in that it provides that “unless the Secre- 
tary of Commerce after public hearing finds 
and certifies to the proper Government 
agency that the foreign commerce of the 
United States will be promoted, or that pri- 
vately owned United States-flag commercial 
vessels are not available in sufficient num- 
bers or in sufficient tonnage capacity, or at 
the aforesaid reasonable rates, such equip- 
ment, materials or commodities shall be 
transported exclusively on privately owned 
United States-flag commercial vessels.” 

I agree that this is an important change in 
emphasis. I further unequivocally state that 
such a change is long overdue. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS ON MIDDLE SANTIAM 
RIVER, OREG. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Green 
Peter Dam and Reservoir and the White 
Bridge Dam and Reregulating Reservoir 
on the Middle Santiam River, Oreg., 
with participation for power by a li- 
censee under the Federal Power Act. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, an 
explanatory statement of the bill by me, 
telegrams, a petition, and a letter from 
Col. T. H. Lipscomb, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, a resident of Port- 
land, Oreg., endorsing the proposed leg- 
islation, be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 3235) to provide for the 
construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the Green Peter Dam and Res- 
ervoir and the White Bridge Dam and 
Reregulating Reservoir on the Middle 
Santiam River, Oreg., with participation 
for power by a licensee under the Fed- 
eral Power Act, introduced by Mr. Cor- 
DON, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the comprehen- 
sive plan of improvement for the Willamette 
River Basin, Oreg., as authorized by the act 
of Congress approved June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1215), as amended and supplemented by 
subsequent acts of Congress, is hereby modi- 
fied to provide for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Green Peter 
Dam and Reservoir and the White Bridge 
Dam and Reregulating Reservoir projects 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
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Army and supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers substantially in accordance with the 
plans contained in House Document No. 531, 
8lst Congress, 2d session, and the appro- 
priation of funds therefor is authorized: 
Provided, That the power facilities at Green 
Peter Dam and the White Bridge Dam and 
Reregulating Reservoir with power facilities 
may be provided by a licensee in accordance 
with the terms of the Federal Power Act and 
in accordance with this act. 

Sec. 2. Power-generating facilities and ap- 
purtenances therefor at the Green Peter Dam 
and the White Bridge Dam and Reregulating 
Reservoir with power facilities may be con- 
structed by a licensee, or such facilities, ap- 
purtenances and the White Bridge Dam and 
Reregulating Reservoir may be constructed 
by the Corps of Engineers as agent for such 
licensee with funds advanced therefor by 
such licensee. Construction pursuant to this 
section shall be in accordance with provi- 
sions of a license by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and with the provisions of this act. 
The licensee shall own all such facilities, ap- 
purtenances, and White Bridge Dam and 
Reregulating Reservoir and shall operate and 
maintain such works at its own cost and 
expense. 

Sec. 3. The Green Peter Dam and Reservoir 
shall remain the property of the Federal 
Government. The licensee shall pay to the 
Department of the Army such proportionate 
share of the cost of construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Green Peter Dam 
and Reservoir as may be appropriately allo- 
cated to power development, such allocation 
to be made by the Chief of Engineers, under 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, in 
collaboration with the Federal Power Com- 
mission in accordance with the separable- 
cost-remaining benefits” method of cost allo- 
cation as recommended by the Federal Inter- 
Agency River Basin Subcommittee on Ben- 
efits and Costs in its report dated May 1950, 
or by such other method as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the licensee and the Secre- 
tary of the Army and approved by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Chief of Engineers, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, is 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 
the licensee for the operation of the dams 
and reservoirs insofar as such operation af- 
fects the development of power, for con- 
tribution of funds by the licensee in accord- 
ance with this act, and for other matters 
incident to the joint construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Green Peter Dam 
and Reservoir and the White Bridge Dam 
and Reregulating Reservoir in accordance 
with this act. Such agreement shall be for 
a period consistent with the period of the 
license issued by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and may be amended from time to time 
by mutual agreement. 

Sec. 5. If an application for a license to 
construct the power facilities at Green Peter 
Dam and Reservoir and the White Bridge 
Dam and Reregulating Reservoir is not filed 
with the Federal Power Commission within 
1 year after the date of this act, or if such 
application for a license is denied, or if the 
construction under a license is not initiated 
and carried out in a reasonable period of time 
as determined by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the entire Green Peter Dam and 
Reservoir and the White Bridge Dam and 
Reregulating Reservoir including power fa- 
cilities at both sites shall be constructed, 
operated, and maintained by the Department 
of the Army. 


The statement by Mr. CORDON is as 
follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR CORDON 


On February 9 of this year I made a state- 
ment beginning on page 1534 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at the time I introduced a bill 
to authorize partnership construction of 
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Cougar Dam, in the Willamette Valley; the 
partnership consisting of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the case of the cost of the flood- 
control project and the municipal electric 
power system of the city of Eugene, Oreg., in 
the case of the electric facilities. 

I have now introduced another partnership 
bill covering the construction of Green Peter 
Dam and a reregulating dam, White Bridge. 
This project is a part of the comprehensive 
Willamette Basin project, as is the Cougar 
Dam. This bill is patterned after the Cougar 
Dam bill, except that it would authorize the 
Federal Government to enter into a partner- 
ship agreement with any entity securing a 
license from the Federal Power Commission. 
The licensee could be a public body, a group 
of public bodies, a private utility, a group of 
private utilities, or it could consist of a com- 
bination of public and private agencies. 

In 1938 Congress authorized the Willam- 
ette Basin project as a multiple-purpose 
project, contemplating storage on all of the 
main tributaries of the Willamette River as 
one project. 

Since this authorization a number of dams 
have been built, but the South Santiam River 
is 1 of the 2 main tributaries on which no 
dam has been constructed, and the yearly 
damage from floods is high. In fact, the 
building of the Detroit Dam, on the North 
Santiam River, seems to have aggravated the 
South Santiam situation, as the lowering of 
the water in the lower Santiam at the junc- 
tion of the two rivers has eliminated the 
backwater which formerly occurred, in- 
creased the rapidity of the South Santiam 
current, resulting in its cutting new channels 
in the agricultural lands through which it 
flows, and in bank erosion. 

Inhabitants of the area have been increas- 
ingly concerned with this situation and have 
appealed to their Representatives in Congress 
and to the Corps of Engineers for relief, and 
finally, on January 8, 1954, a meeting was 
called at which representatives of many local 
organizations were present, as well as State 
representatives and personnel of the Corps 
of Engineers. At this meeting a committee 
was set up to be known as the South Santiam 
Development Committee for the purpose of 
obtaining some action in this matter. 

This committee investigated the situation, 
found that though the Green Peter Dam on 
the South Santiam had been authorized as 
a flood-control project, with minimum provi- 
sions for electric power, the feasibility of the 
project and the benefit ratios would be im- 
proved if power was included, as the capacity 
of the main dam with power is computed at 
81,000 kilowatts, and a necessary reregulating 
dam would add an additional 15,000 kilo- 
watts, making a total of 96,000 kilowatts, and 
this in an area where power demands are 
heavy. 

On the basis of the Corps of Engineers’ 
present planning, the Green Peter Dam 
would be of earth- and rock-fill construction, 
about 315 feet high and about 1,180 feet long 
at the crest. White Bridge Reregulating Dam 
would be located about 3 miles downstream 
and would have 1 power-generating unit. 

The area downstream from the dams along 
the South Santiam from the dams along 
one of the most critical areas in the Willam- 
ette Basin, so far as flood damage is con- 
cerned. The lands to which this damage oc- 
curs are principally rich bottom lands pro- 
ducing high-value food crops. 

The cost of the proposed project without 
power is estimated to be $32,013,000 with a 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 148 to 1. With the 
power facilities added, including the reregu- 
lating dam at White Bridge, the cost is esti- 
mated at $58,365,000 and the benefit-to-cost 
ratio rises to 1.53 to 1. The cost allocated to 
power is estimated at $26,352,000 and this 
includes the White Bridge Reregulating 
Dam. If the project is constructed under 
the partnership plan, the entire amount 
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allocated to power will be borne by the 
licensee. 

The local committee sought assistance 
from their representatives in Congress and 
the result is the present bill. It authorizes 
the construction of the project with power 
facilities either by the Corps of Engineers 
or by a licensee, licensed by the Federal 
Power Commission. The local committee 
has sought the cooperation of the private 
utility companies operating in the area and 
has presented letters from these companies 
stating that if there is authorization for 
participation in the project by a licensee, 
they will file applications jointly for such a 
license. 

This proposed legislation offers the oppor- 
tunity for any agency, public or private, to 
apply for such a license. 

The plan offered in this bill has been laid 
before the various civic, business, farm, 
labor, and conservation organizations of the 
area and endorsements of this specific bill 
have been received from 23 of these organi- 
zations, including all of the foregoing cate- 
gories. 


The telegrams, petition, and letter 
presented by Mr. Corpon are as follows: 


ALBANY, OREG., March 25, 1954. 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We the members of the Linn County Court 
endorse and urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion for the construction of the Green Peter 
and White Bridge Dams on the Santiam 
River under a plan by which non-Federal 
funds are used to finance such plan to the 
extent of the reimbursable portion of the 
cost thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and the 
construction of the project hastened. We 
also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill sub- 
mitted by the South Santiam development 
committee of March 23, 1954. 

LINN COUNTY Court, 
E. G. ARNOLD, 
County Judge. 


County Commissioners. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 24, 1954. 
Senator GUY CORDON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We endorse and urge enactment of legis- 
lation for construction of Green Peter and 
White Bridge Dams on Santiam River under 
& plan by which non-Federal funds are used 
to finance such plan to the extent of the 
reimbursable portion of the cost, to the end 
that cost to the Federal Government be re- 
duced and construction hastened. Also 
approve legislation of type contained in 
draft of a proposed bill submitted by South 
Santiam development committee on 
March 23. 

DONALD J. DONAHUE, 
Manager, Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 26, 1954. 
Senator GUY CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the Albany Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, endorse and urge the enactment of 
legislation for the construction of the Green 
Peter and White Bridge dams on the Santiam 
River under a plan by which non-Federal 
funds are used to finance such plan to the 
extent of the reimbursable portion of the 
cost thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and the 
construction of the project hastened. 

We also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill submitted 
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by the South Santiam Development Com- 
mittee of March 23, 1954. 
ROBERT C. Scorr, President, 
Albany Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


LEBANON, OREG., March 24, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce en- 
dorse and urge the enactment of legislation 
for the construction of the Green Peter and 
White Bridge dams on the Santiam River un- 
der a plan by which non-Federal funds are 
used to finance such plan to the extent of the 
reimbursable portion of the cost thereof, to 
the end that the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment may be reduced and the construction 
of the project be hastened. We also ap- 
prove legislation of the type contained in a 
draft of a proposed bill submitted by the 
South Santiam Development Committee of 
March 23, 1954. 

LEBANON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


SWEET Home, OREG., March 27, 1954. 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Sweet Home Chamber of Commerce 
understands that the new draft of the bill 
proposed by the South Santiam Develop- 
ment Committee re Green Peter and White 
Bridge dams has been submitted March 23, 
1954. Having been informed of contents 
thereof, we heartily approve enactment of 
legislation of this type wherein the cost to 
the Federal Government is reduced by use of 
non-Federal funds to finance reimbursable 
portions of construction cost, is urged. 

C. V. PATTERSON. 
President. 
ALBANY, OREG., March 25, 1954. 
Senator GUY Corpon, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We endorse and urge enactment of legisla- 
tion for construction of Green Peter and 
White Bridge dams on Santiam River under 
a plan by which non-Federal funds are used 
to finance such plan to the extent of the re- 
imbursable portion of the cost, to the end 
that cost to the. Federal Government be re- 
duced and construction hastened. Also ap- 
prove legislation of type contained in draft 
of a proposed bill submitted by South Sant- 
iam Development Committee on March 23. 

ALBANY LIONS CLUB. 


LEBANON, OREG., March 25, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON: 

We Lebanon Lions Club endorse and urge 
the enactment of legislation for the con- 
struction of the Green Peter and White 
Bridge Dams on the Santiam River under a 
plan by which non-Federal funds are used 
to finance such plan to the extent of the 
reimbursable portion of the cost thereof, to 
the end that the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be reduced and the construc- 
tion of the project hastened. We also ap- 
prove legislation of the type contained in a 
draft of a proposed bill submitted by the 
South Santiam Development Committee of 
March 23, 1954. 

W. H. WARDEN, 
President, Lebanon Lions Club. 


— 


ALBANY, OREG., March 25, 1954. 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Albany Kiwanis Club, endorse and 
urge the enactment of legislation for the 
construction of the Green Peter and White 
Bridge Dams on the Santiam River under a 
plan by which non-Federal funds are used 
to finance such plan to the extent of the 
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reimbursable portion of the cost thereof, 
to the end that the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be reduced and the construc- 
tion of the project hastened. We also ap- 
prove legislation of the type contained in 
a draft of a proposed bill submitted by the 
South Santiam Development Committee of 
March 23, 1954. 
W. T. Grier, 
President. 


LEBANON, OREG., March 24, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Kiwanis Club of Lebanon, endorse 
and urge the enactment of legislation for 
the construction of the Green Peter and 
White Bridge Dams on the Santiam River 
under a plan by which non-Federal funds 
are used to finance such plan to the extent 
of the reimbursable portion of the cost 
thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and 
the construction of the project hastened. 
We also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill sub- 
mitted by the South Santiam Development 
Committee of March 23, 1954. 

Krwanis CLUB or LEBANON, 
CHARLES CAMMACK, President. 


Sweet Home, OREG., March 26, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Sweet Home Kiwanis understands that 
the new draft of the bill proposed by the 
South Santiam Development Committee re 
Green Peter and White Bridge Dams has 
been submitted March 23, 1954. Having been 
informed of contents thereof, we heartily ap- 
prove. Enactment of legislation of this type 
wherein the cost to the Federal Government 
is reduced by use of non-Federal funds to 


finance reimbursable portions of construc- 


tion cost, is urged. 
FRANK KIKEL, 
Vice President. 


ALBANY, OREG., Marci. 24, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Albany Rotary Club, endorse and 
urge the enactment of legislation for the 
construction of the Green Peter and White 
Bridge Dams on the Santiam River under a 
plan by which non-Federal funds are used 
to finance such plan to the extent of the 
reimbursable portion of the cost thereof, to 
the end that the cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment may be reduced and the construction 
of the project hastened. We also approve 
legislation of the type contained in a draft 
of a proposed bill submitted by the South 
Santiam Development Committee of March 
23, 1954. 

RALPH B. LEE, 
President. 


Sweet HOME, OREG., March 26, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Sweet Home Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce understands that the new draft of the 
bill proposed by the South Santiam Develop- 
ment Committee re Green Peter and White 
Bridge Dams has been submitted March 23, 
1954. Having been informed of contents 
thereof, we heartily approve. Enactment of 
legislation of this type wherein the cost to 
the Federal Government is reduced by use 
of non-Federal funds to finance reimburs- 
able portions of construction cost, is urged. 

BILL BIRDSALL, 


t. 
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ALBANY, OREG., March 26, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, South Santiam River Water Control 
District, endorse and urge the enactment of 
legislation for the construction of the Green 
Peter and White Bridge Dams on the Santiam 
River under a plan by which non-Federal 
funds are used to finance such plan to the 
extent of the reimbursable portion of the 
cost thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and 
the construction of the project hastened. 
We also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill sub- 
mitted by the South Santiam Development 
Committee of March 23, 1954. 

Dove BRADLEY, President, 
P. W. DRUSHELLA, 
Secretary. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 25, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Linn County Land Use Committee, 
endorse and urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion for the construction of Green Peter and 
White Bridge Dams on the Sentiam River 
under a plan by which non-Federal funds 
are used to finance such plan to the extent 
of the reimbursable portion of the cost 
thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and 
the construction of the project hastened. 
We also approve legislation of the kind con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill submitted 
by the South Santiam Development Com- 
mittee on March 23, 1954. 

CHAS. KIZER, 
Chairman. 
HARRISBURG, OREG. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 24, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, Albany Post No. 10, the American 
Legion, endorse and urge the enactment of 
legislation for the construction of the Green 
Peter and White Bridge Dams on the Santiam 
River under a plan by which non-Federal 
funds are used to finance such plan 
to the extent of the reimbursable portion of 
the cost thereof, to the end that the cost 
to the Federal Government may be reduced 
and the construction of the project hastened. 
We also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill submitted 
by the South Santiam Development Com- 
mittee of March 23, 1954. 

ALBANY Post, No. 10, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 24, 1954. 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Albany Central Labor Council, 
endorse and urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion for the construction of the Green Peter 
and White Bridge Dams on the Santiam 
River under a plan by which non-Federal 
funds are used to finance such plan to the 
extent of the reimbursable portion of the 
cost thereof, to the end that the cost to 
the Federal Government may be reduced and 
the construction of the project hastened. 
We also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill submitted 
by the South Santiam Development Com- 
mittee of March 23, 1954. 

HELGA A. WOOLEY, 
Secretary, Albany Central Labor 
Council, 
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PORTLAND, OREG., March 30, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
A. F. of L. labor in Linn County strongly 
endorses your bill on Green Peter and White 
Bridge Dams. Appreciate copy of bill when 


printed. 
J. T. MARR, 
Executive Secretary, Oregon State 
Federation of Labor. 


EUGENE, OREG., March 30, 1954. 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Oregon Commission for Industrial Develop- 
ment on tour of State find agreement in 
Willamette Valley on Green Peter Dam pro- 
posal. We support you in your effort to au- 
thorize this project on partnership basis. 
Jor SMITH, 
Vice Chairman, Oregon State De- 
velopment Commission, 


ALBANY, OREG., March 30, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, Western Star Grange No. 309, endorse 
and urge the enactment of legislation for 
the construction of the Green Peter and 
White Bridge Dams on the Santiam River 
under a plan by which non-Federal funds 
are used to finance such plan to the extent 
of the reimbursable portion of the cost there- 
of, to the end that the cost to the Federal 
Government may be reduced and the con- 
struction of the project hastened. We also 
approve legislation of the type contained in 
a draft of a proposed bill submitted by the 
South Santiam Development Committee of 
March 23, 1954. 

Tep Sms, 
Master, Western Star Grange. 


JuNcTION Crrr. OREG., March 27, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

West Linn County Farm Bureau endorses 
and urges the enactment of legislation for 
the construction of the Green Peter and 
White Bridge Dams on the Santiam River. 
We also approve legislation of the type con- 
tained in a draft of a proposed bill submit- 
ted by the South Santiam development com- 
mittee on March 13, 1954. 

GERALD W. DETERING, 
President, Linn County Farm Bu- 
reau, Harrisburg, Oreg. 


ALBANY, OREG., March 25, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Linn County Agricultural Plan- 
ning Council, approve legislation of the type 
contained in a draft of a proposed bill sub- 
mitted by the South Santiam development 
committee on March 23, 1954. We also en- 
dorse and urge enactment of legislation 
which will permit construction of Green 
Peter and White Bridge Dams on the San- 
tiam River under a plan by which non-Fed- 
eral funds are used to finance such plan to 
the extent of the reimbursable portion of the 
cost thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and the 
construction of the project hastened. Proj- 
ect has unanimous support of people. 

ALBERT JULIAN, 
Chairman. 


Scio, OREG. 
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LEBANON, OREG., March 27, 1954. 
Senator Guy CORDON, 
Senate Building: 

We, Tennessee Farm Bureau Center, en- 
dorse and urge the enactment of legislation 
for the construction of Green Peter and 
White Bridge Dams on the Santiam River, 
under a plan by which non-Federal funds 
are used to finance such plan to the extent 
of the reimbursable portion of the cost 
thereof, to the end that the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government may be reduced and the 
construction of the project hastened. 

We also approve legislation of the type 
contained in a draft of a proposed bill sub- 
mitted by the South Santiam development 
committee on March 23, 1954. 

Evitrn F. HULL, 
Chairman, Tennessee Farm Bureau 
Center. 


JEFFERSON, OREG. 

We, Sidney and Talbot Farmers Union, 
endorse and urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion for the construction of the Green Peter 
and White Bridge Dams on the Santiam 
River under a plan by which non-Federal 
funds are used to finance such plan to the 
extent of the reimbursable portion of the 
cost thereof, to the end that the cost to the 
Federal Government may be reduced and the 
construction of the project hastened. We 
also approve legislation of the type contained 
in a draft of a proposed bill submitted by the 
South Santiam development committee of 
March 23, 1954. 

KEITH R. ALLEN, 
President. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Portland, Oreg., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. Guy CORDON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Corpon: Reference is made 
to your inquiry as to data in regard to Green 
Peter Dam, which is planned for construction 
on Middle Santiam River. I am glad to fur- 
nish you, in this letter, a summary descrip- 
tion of the project as planned, information 
as to the need for it, the cost as now esti- 
mated, and such information as is available 
as to the cost of power facilities, including 
the White Bridge Reregulating Reservoir. 

Green Peter Dam will be the major unit of 
an alternative 3-dam plan selected prior to 
1948 in lieu of the originally authorized 
Sweet Home Dam, on South Santiam River. 
Sweet Home Dam was authorized in 1938, on 
the basis of recommendations in House Doc- 
ument 544, 75th Congress, 3d session, for 
flood control and other uses, not including 
power. Thereafter increased developments 
in the reservoir area, and particularly in the 
town of Sweet Home, rendered its construc- 
tion impractical. For that reason, the alter- 
native three-dam plan was devised. 

Green Peter Dam was first described and 
recommended in the 1948 Corps of Engineers 
report published as House Document 531, 
8lst Congress, 2d session. That recom- 
mendation included power facilities and a re- 
regulating dam at the White Bridge site. On 
the basis of subsequent action on House 
Document 531 by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the joint House-Senate conferees, Green 
Peter project is considered to be authorized 
for all multiple-purpose functions as orig- 
inally authorized for Sweet Home, plus mini- 
mum provisions for future installation of 
power-generating facilities. 

Studies of the dam have not progressed 
appreciably past the survey stage, as plan- 
ning funds have not been available. Con- 
siderable detailed planning, including final 
site selection, remains to be done before final 
plans and estimates can be prepared or an 
allocation of costs can be made. Planning 
funds and about a year of field investigation 
and office work would be required to obtain 
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basic data and prepare a cost allocation re- 
port comparable in scope to that recently 
prepared for Cougar Dam on McKenzie River. 

On the basis of planning to date, the 
Green Peter Dam would be of earth- and 
rock-fill construction, about 315 feet high 
from tail water to normal pool elevation, 
and about 1,180 feet long at the crest. The 
powerplant at the site would consist of 2 
units, with a total installed capacity of 
about 81,000 kilowatts. White Bridge Rereg- 
ulating Dam would be located about 3 miles 
downstream and would have 1 power-gen- 
erating unit, with a capacity of 15,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The primary purpose of the Willamette 
Basin project is control of floods on Willam- 
ette River and tributaries. The principal 
flood-producing tributaries are Coast and 
Middle Forks Willamette River, McKenzie 
River, South Santiam River, and North San- 
tiam River. Studies have shown that a mul- 
tiple-purpose project, capable of providing 
diversified benefits in addition to flood con- 
trol, would be the best solution to the over- 
all problem. To date, multiple-purpose res- 
ervoirs have been constructed on all those 
streams except South Santiam and McKenzie 
Rivers. 

The area downstream from Green Peter 
Dam along South Santiam, Santiam, and 
Willamette Rivers is one of the most critical 
areas in Willamette River Basin insofar as 
flood damages are concerned. The principal 
damage areas lie downstream from Lebanon 
along a 30-mile stretch of South Santiam 
and Santiam Rivers and along about 55 miles 
of Willamette River from the mouth of 
Santiam River to Newberg. 

Lands along the entire 85-mile reach are 
principally rich bottom lands used for the 
production of high-value food crops. Dam- 
ages to such areas from erosion and flooding 
are very severe. Also, flooding adversely 
affects the towns of Sweet Home, Lebanon, 
and Jefferson in Santiam River Basin and 
Salem on Willamette River, as well as State 
and county roads, bridges, and other devel- 
opments in the flood plain. 

A condition worthy of note is the interim 
unbalanced stage condition which prevails at 
and above the confluence of North and South 
Santiam Rivers during floods. As a result 
of control of flood peaks on North Santiam 
River without comparable control as planned 
for the South Santiam, velocities in the 
latter stream and overbank across the rich 
silt loam delta lands between South and 
North Santiam Rivers are temporarily in- 
creased. This tends to offset, for the pres- 
ent, some of the benefits created by Detroit 
Reservoir. 

Construction of Green Peter Dam will pro- 
vide about 60 percent of the flood-control 
storage proposed in the 3-dam plan for the 
South Santiam, and will substantially elim- 
inate the unbalanced stage condition. Fur- 
ther, it is strongly desired by residents along 
the stream, who wish to have the benefit 
of flood protection and increased low-water 
flows now available to residents along other 
streams in Willamette River Basin. 

Other important items making up a total 
average annual project benefit of about 
$4 million are use of stored water for irri- 
gation, navigation, pollution abatement, do- 
mestic water supply, and power generation. 

The ultimate requirements for irrigation 
water from reservoirs in South Santiam 
River Basin can be satisfied only by con- 
structing one or more dams in addition to 
Green Peter. In order to satisfy anticipated 
irrigation demands to the extent considered 
practicable and desirable in the interim be- 
fore other dams are constructed, Green Peter 
Reservoir would have to provide a maximum 
of about 75,000 acre-feet of stored water 
annually for irrigation should the need 
develop. 

Assuming that Green Peter project, includ- 
ing power-generating facilities and White 
Bridge, were operated to meet that criteria, 
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average annual benefits to all purposes would 
be as follows: 


Flood control $1, 665, 100 
Irrigation 306, 600 
Navigation 20, 600 
Pollution abatement. 98, 400 
Domestic water supply-------.. 89, 600 
Downstream power 6, 200 
Power at site. 1, 833, 700 

86 ee 4, 020, 200 


Data are available, on the basis of studies 
to date, as to estimated project costs and 
annual charges for the project as now con- 
sidered authorized and for the complete 
project with power-generating facilities as 
recommended in House Document 531. 
Similar data are available for a project at 
Green Peter site to provide flood control 
and other multiple-purpose benefits but 
without any provisions for future installa- 
tion of power-generating facilities. From 
the latter two, the separable cost of power, 
including White Bridge Reregulating Dam, 
may be derived. The following tabulation 
summarizes project costs, annual charges, 
and benefit-to-cost ratios for the foregoing. 


Benefit- 
Project Annual 
Item > cos! 
cost charg ratio 
Authorized project _}$37, 030,000 | $1,671,400 | 1.31 to 1. 
Recommended 
project 2, 625, 500 | 1.53 to 1. 
Project 
power 3 1, 482, 200 | 1.48 to 1. 
Separable power. . 26,352,000 | 1, 143,300 | 1.60 to 1. 


1 Includes White Bridge, $8,504,000. 


It should be noted that no cost allocation 
has been made for the project and that 
data are not now available with which to 
prepare a firm allocation. Based on the 
foregoing data, however, and assuming use 
of the green book or separable costs-remain- 
ing benefits method of allocation, it would 
appear that an allocation would result in a 
benefit-to-cost ratio for power of slightly 
better than 1.5 to 1. 

A consideration which must be borne in 
mind in any discussion of partnership in 
the power-generating installation is the ne- 
cessity of maintaining relatively uniform 
flows downstream from the project at all 
times. If a non-Federal partner chose not 
to construct a reregulating dam, Green 
Peter powerplant operation would have to be 
such as to effect total releases comparable 
to those from the planned White Bridge Re- 
regulating Dam. Such a decision and such 
operation would modify the present esti- 
mate of power costs and benefits to an in- 
determinate extent. 

Summarizing, I consider the Green Peter 
project to be urgently needed and fully justi- 
fiable for each of the purposes served, 
whether with or without power-generating 
facilities or provisions therefor. Any cost 
allocation for purposes of determining part- 
nership responsibilities will have to await 
the completion of further site selection and 
planning studies. 

I am glad to have been of any service to 
you in this matter. Should you desire addi- 
tional information at any time, please feel 
free to call on me at your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. H. LIPSCOMB, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII— 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
MONRONEY, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. 
DANIEL) submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
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to the bill (S. 49) to enable the people of 
Hawaii to form a constitution and State 
government and to be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

Seventy-five postmasters. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the REC- 

ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
Statement prepared by him on the sub- 
ject of Middle East cooperation. 


PUBLICATION OF HEARINGS BE- 
FORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
THE ECONOMIC REPORT 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a copy of the hearings 
held by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Because of the widespread interest, 
and in response to numerous inquiries, I 
wish to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate the fact that 
printed copies of the hearings held by 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on the January 1954 Economic 
Report of the President are now avail- 
able. In addition to materials presented 
in public sessions, the printed hearings 
contain the record of a committee execu- 
tive session with Rowland R. Hughes, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, now made public by mutual 
consent. 

The 890-page document also contains 
supplementary materials from individ- 
ual witnesses and answers supplied in 
response to questions raised during the 
hearings by members of the committee. 
Information of this nature, which has 
not previously been released, includes 
the full statements of several organiza- 
tions which were asked to submit their 
views on the economic situation, and re- 
plies by Chairman Martin, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and Secretary Hum- 
phrey, of the Treasury, to a series of 
questions on monetary policy. 

Members may obtain copies of the 
hearings from the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee office, and a limited supply is 
available to the public on a single copy, 
first-come-first-served basis, for libra- 
ries and other central reference sources. 
Individuals may purchase copies from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $3 each, 

Copies of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee’s Report—House Report No. 
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1256—filed on February 26, 1954, may 
also be purchased now through the Su- 
perintendent of Documents at 30 cents 
@ Copy. 


ERRORS IN SECURITY RISK 
FIGURES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I see in the RECORD of 
March 25 that Mr. Philip Young, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 
doth protest very much that he did not 
count dead persons as security risks in 
arriving at his total of 2,486. Mr. Young 
is splitting hairs, with the apparent hope 
they will blind the public to the dis- 
graceful use to which some administra- 
tion leaders have put the employee- 
security program. 

Mr. Young has not, of course, denied 
that dead persons have been reported 
to the Commission as security risks. The 
General Services Administration already 
has testified to that fact. Nor will Mr. 
Young say whether dead persons were 
counted in the original overall total of 
1,456—the number of risks the White 
House said were ousted in the May 27 
September 30 period last year; but he 
implies that they were not. 

As for the figure 1,456, Mr. Young 
would not even discuss it when ques- 
tioned by members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee of the United 
States Senate, except to concede that 
“errors” were contained in it, and that 
it had to be “corrected, adjusted, cleaned 
up,” and made accurate. Mr. Young 
said further that the changes made in 
correcting the 1,456 figure were not sub- 
stantial. It may be pointed out that the 
State Department announced last fall 
that its share of the 4-month total of 
1,456 was 197. Yet Mr. Young now gives 
as the 7-month total for the State De- 
partment the figure of only 117. To me, 
that is quite a substantial correction. 

To return to the subject of deaths and 
security risks, I commend to the reading 
of all Senators an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald for March 25. The fact 
that it praises a reporter for the Eve- 
ning Star, in my opinion, speaks for 
the editorial’s objectivity. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GHOSTS 

Some of the specters which the General 
Services Administration had tried to exor- 
cise through the mumbo-jumbo of the se- 
curity program have now returned to haunt 
the agency. Edgar L. Prina, an Evening 
Star reporter who has done notable work in 

g the fraudulence of the security 
separation figures issued by the Government, 
is entitled to credit for bringing to light 
the fact that dead persons were included 
in the GSA figure of 168 security-risk sepa- 
rations. Only 10 of the 168 separations 
involved any question whatever of disloyalty 
or subversion; and none of these was a 
Communist Party member. 

Dead men do tell tales. In this situa- 
tion they tell more eloquently than the 
living can possibly tell how shabbily the se- 
curity program is dealing with the civil 
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service. Because some administration 
spokesmen, in a partisan effort to stigmatize 
their Democratic predecessors as soft on com- 
munism, have lumped together all those sep- 
arated under the program as subversives, 
every Government employee has suffered. 
Everyone who leaves the Government now, 
for whatever reason—whether by resignation, 
reduction in force, dismissal, old-age retire- 
ment, or even death—is suspect. 


FUTURE EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times- 
Herald carries the results of an interest- 
ing survey just conducted by Dr. George 
Gallup. The title of the article is “Op- 
timism About Future Job Trends Re- 
flected in Survey.” 

These figures are most interesting be- 
cause of the fact that in a period of 6 
weeks the fear-of-unemployment index 
has dropped 7 points, from 55 percent 
of the voters questioned to 48 percent. 
These figures are based upon the views 
of the people as to the continued prob- 
lem of unemployment. I think the fig- 
ures are most encouraging, They show 
the trend of the thinking of the people 
of the United States with regard to the 
economic problem facing the country 
during the postwar period and the period 
of production for peace. I believe that 
this report is an encouraging sign for 
the future economic situation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article con- 
taining the report of the results of the 
poll be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OPTIMISM ABOUT FUTURE Jos TRENDS 

REFLECTED IN SURVEY 
(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N. J., March 30.—A note of 
optimism shows up in the latest sounding 
of the public’s views on future employment 
trends. 

As recent as 6 weeks ago, the institute 
reported that the fear-of-unemployment in- 
dex had reached 55 percent—the highest 
point in 2 years. 

Today, the figure has dropped 7 points— 
to 48 percent of voters questioned who be- 
lieve more people will be out of work in 
their communities over the next half year. 

At the same time, the number of people 
who believe that fewer people will be out of 
work has gone from 14 to 24 percent. 
Eighteen percent expect the number to re- 
main about the same, while 10 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

The administration may take comfort in 
another finding in today’s survey. Three 
out of every ten voters blame the recent 
rise in unemployment on a reduction of de- 
fense spending since the truce settlement in 
Korea. 

Only 1 person in 6 places the blame on 
the GOP administration’s economy pro- 


gram. 

President Eisenhower said recently that 
March would normally be a rather signifi- 
cant month and that there would be a new 
examination of the unemployment problem. 

The public’s change in attitude is seen in 
the results of the latest survey just com- 
pleted. The comparison with the first half 
of February follows: 

“Do you think there will be more people 
out of work, or fewer people out of work, 
in this community in the next 6 months?” 
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[Pereent] 


Today | February 


55 
2⁴ 14 
23 
8 


100 


In today’s survey, the group most opti- 
mistic about employment trends are voters 
who have attended college. The vote by edu- 
cation levels: 


High Grade 
College | school | school 
37 48 53 
30 26 18 
22 18 17 
11 8 12 
eee 100 100 100 


A person is more likely to be skeptical if he 
is a Democrat than if he is a Republican. 
Fifty-eight percent of Democrats think more 
people will be out of work, compared to 36 
percent of GOP voters. 

In general, there is less optimism in cities 
over 500,000 population than in smaller cities. 
Fifty-seven percent in cities over a half mil- 
lion said more people would be out of work 
over the next 6 months, as compared to 47 
percent in towns under that size. Thirty- 
nine percent of farm residents thought more 
people in their community would be out of 
work, 

The second question: 

“Who or what do you blame for the recent 
rise in unemployment in this country?” 


Percent 
End of Korean war, cut in defense spend- 


cutting expenses 15 


Normal business cycle decline 8 
People not spending money, high prices, 
T 5 
Surplus of goods, reaction from overpro- 
Lt: Norte + SR A 5 
Seasonal slump, temporary layoffs 4 
Policies of previous administration, 
e NGI icc oS ee oss E SE EE 2 


Big business policies, cutting payrolls... 2 
Shift in population, soldiers returning.. 2 
Can't blame anyone, no one to blame_... 7 
All other answers, miscellaneous 17 
—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—V—V—V————— 18 


115 
Included under miscellaneous were such 
answers as “immigration,” “high taxes,” im- 
proved machinery,” “international free 
trade,” “union troubles,” and many others. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair). The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum so 
as to permit the Senator from Minnesota 
to place certain material in the RECORD? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AMONG 
FAMILIES OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
some time ago I asked the Minnesota 
Federation of Post Office Clerks to pro- 
vide me with specific information as to 
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some of the economic conditions that 
prevailed among the families of our pos- 
tal employees. In response to my re- 
quest, the offices of Local 142, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Duluth, 
Minn., conducted an economic survey of 
its membership during the second week 
of February 1954. I present the results 
of that survey for the information of the 
Senate. 

It is quite obvious that the need for 
a general pay increase for our postal 
employees is imperative. It is the duty 
and responsibility of the Congress to 
provide good working conditions and fair 
and reasonable salaries and wages for 
those who are in the employment of the 
Federal Government. Federal employees 
must look to the Congress for adjustment 
of inequities and economic injustice. 
Unlike other working people who are or- 
ganized into trade unions, there is no 
bargaining power around the conference 
table for Federal employees. These fine 
public servants must look to the Con- 
gress for fair play and justice. 

I have consistently informed my con- 
stituents in Minnesota that I strongly 
favor an across-the-board increase for 
Federal employees. It is my belief that 
the administration’s proposal for the 
postal employees and other Federal em- 
ployees is inadequate, discriminatory, 
and unrealistic. The rise in the cost of 
living since 1951—the most recent salary 
adjustment—has made it absolutely nec- 
essary that there be an adequate adjust- 
ment of salaries and wages. Our em- 
ployees have waited far too long. They 
have been patient, cooperative, and con- 
siderate, but their patience is running 
out, and justly so. I call upon the Con- 
gress to act and to act promptly. The 
results of the economic survey in Duluth, 
Minn., are almost shocking. This sur- 
vey surely underscores the importance 
of a substantial across-the-board in- 
crease to meet the rise in the cost of 
living and to also provide proper com- 
pensation for loyal and efficient service. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the letter which I have received 
from Mr. Robert Rose, president of the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
Local 142, Duluth, Minn., the question- 
naire, and the results of the survey be 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and other material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, Local. 142, 
Duluth, Minn., March 5, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: The officers of 
Local 142, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Duluth, Minn., conducted an eco- 
nomic survey of its membership during the 
second week of February 1954. 

A sample copy of the survey questionnaire 
and the detailed results are attached hereto. 
The original questionnaires are on file and 
available at any time upon request. 

The findings of the survey are herewith 
offered to prove that it is imperative that the 
Congress give immediate and prompt consid- 
eration to adequate pay-raise legislation for 
postal employees. The results of the survey 
clearly show that postal salaries have not 
kept pace with the increase in the cost of 
living and certainly indicate that there is 
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an urgent need for pay increases such as 
provided in the Withrow bill, H. R. 2344. 

I hope that this will be of some assistance 
to you in your deliberations on behalf of 
postal legislation. 

Very sincerely, 
ROBERT Rose, President. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 


A survey of the office is being made in 
order that our delegate to the Washington 
conference may have factual information to 
present to our Congressmen to prove our 
case of the dire need of a salary increase, 
Your cooperation in furnishing the informa- 
tion requested on this questionnaire is ear- 
nestly solicited, and you are asked to give 
serious consideration to this most important 
matter. No signature will be required on the 
form, and a deposit box will be furnished 
in which to deposit them so all information 
will be absolutely confidential. 

How many persons in your family? 

Do you have income from work other than 
post office? 

Is your wife working? Part time. 
time. 

Have your debts increased during the past 
year? 

Have your debts decreased during the past 
year? 

What is your total debt (not including 
mortgage on your home) ? 

Have you borrowed on insurance policies? 

Have you borrowed from other sources? 

Have you redeemed any savings bonds? 

Have you had to draw on other reserves? 

Do you consider your present living quar- 
ters adequate for your needs? 

Have you purchased a new automobile in 
the past 2 years? 

Have you been putting off for financial 
reasons any of the following: (a) Dental 
work, (b) medical attention, (c) purchase of 
necessary electrical appliances, (d) purchase 
of necessary household items? 

Do you feel an $800 increase is sufficient 
for your needs? 


Full 


Economic Survey RESULTS, DULUTH, MINN., 
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1. There are four persons in the average 
postal family in Duluth, Minn. 

2. Forty percent of the employees have 
part-time jobs outside of the post office. 

3. Twenty-four percent of the wives of 
postal clerks are working, of these 47 percent 
work full time, the other 53 percent working 
at part-time jobs. 

4. Eighty-four percent of the employees’ 
debts increased during the past year. 

5. Less than 3 percent were able to de- 
crease their debts and of these 50 percent 
had income from other employment. 

6. The total debt of the average postal 
family is $842, which does not include the 
mortgage on homes. . 

7. More than 19 percent have borrowed 
on insurance policies. 

8. Fifty-five percent have borrowed from 
other sources, 

9. Fifty-three percent have redeemed their 
savings bonds, 

10. Sixty-two percent have had to draw on 
other reserves. 

11. Forty-eight percent have inadequate 
living quarters. 

12. Less than 10 percent of the employees 
have purchased a new automobile in the 
past 2 years. 

13. Fifty-nine percent have been deferring 
dental work because of inadequate finances. 

14. Thirty-five percent have had to defer 
mecessary medical attention. 

15. Fifty-three percent must defer the 
Purchase of necessary electrical appliances, 

16. Eighty-six percent must defer the pur- 
chase of necessary household items. 

17. Only 52 percent felt that an $800 in- 
crease in salary would be adequate for their 
needs, 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to inform the Senator from 
Minnesota that the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service met yesterday 
and agreed to set hearings for the latter 
part of April—about the 21st or 22d. 
At that time we intend to go into the 
subject which the Senator has men- 
tioned. 

I join with the Senator from Minne- 
sota in saying that the postal employees 
need an increase. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I too, am in favor of 
an increase for the postal workers and 
the other workers of the Government at 
this time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield if I have 
the time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All of us have re- 
ceived a great many communications 
such as the one to which the Senator 
from Minnesota has referred, relating to 
the compensation of postalemployees. I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina can inform us as to the 
situation in the House. Iam afraid that 
if we begin hearings as late as the 21st 
of April it will be too near the end of the 
session. I was hoping that we might be 
able to pass a bill before the adjourn- 
ment, Ihave seen many bills get caught 
in the jam at the end of a session. I 
think this subject is of vital importance 
to our postal workers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The committee held an executive session 
yesterday. I think I am authorized to 
say that the subject of what was being 
done in the House was also discussed. 
There was a somewhat tentative agree- 
ment that the House committee would 
conclude its hearings before the Senate 
committee started hearings. However, 
we intend to go ahead on the date I have 
mentioned, whether or not the House 
committee has concluded its hearings. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. However, the 
House is doing something, too, so the 
prospects seem fairly good for bringing 
the subject to the floor of both Houses. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Hearings are being held in the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are very fortunate in having as our Pre- 
siding Officer at this moment the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, whose heart is 
with us and with the employees. He is 
doing a fine job. We also have with us 
the ranking Democratic member. So it 
seems to me that if we can preserve that 
situation the Federal employees will re- 
ceive adequate adjustment of their sal- 
aries and fair and reasonable treatment, 
toward which we are all aiming. I am 
happy to be able to make my statement 
in the presence of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the 
present Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that during the morn- 
ing hour this colloquy was probably all 
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out of order. However, the Chair was 
very happy to allow Senators to proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think it would also 
probably be out of order at this particu- 
lar time, but I do not think it would 
sound bad in the ear of the present Pre- 
siding Officer to say that he has been 
most active in arranging for hearings to 
begin as soon as possible. I think we 
are fortunate to have the cooperation 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas, who I 
think is a great statesman, and who will 
be counted even greater among the 
postal employees when we conclude our 
hearings. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE EFFECT OF TAX BURDENS ON 
RAISING A FAMILY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter which intrigues me very 
much, It is addressed to “Members of 
United States Senate,” and is written 
by Walter Leeson, of 1639 Second Av- 
enue, South, Fargo, N. Dak. This letter 
is particularly apropos in view of the 
fact that the tax bill has just been 
passed. The letter reads as follows: 


Farco, N. Dak. 
MEMBERS OF UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Raising a family has long 
been held one of this country’s most sacred 
and important businesses. That is what we 
spend million of dollars trying to convince 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. 

However it appears you gentlemen are do- 
ing your best to make this the big lie. By 
voting tax reductions to the wealthy and 
letting the average man carry more and 
more of the tax load. 

Your laws let big business deduct ample 
amount to cover any expense they may have 
even to cocktail parties as entertainment 
for business reasons. 

And yet you refuse to let the family man 
deduct enough to cover the expense of rais- 
ing a child who will probably have to go 
and fight for the rich man’s wealth when 
he becomes old enough. 

Your excuse that if you give big business 
a tax break they will expand their business 
is comical, inasmuch as we have not enough 
money now to buy the goods they are pro- 
ducing. 

We as taxpayers expect you to vote to have 
personal exemptions raised enough to cover 
the cost of living. 

Also you should vote to give widows and 
widowers an extra exemption who are raising 
a family by themselves, 

W. LEESON. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, in 1953, 
I urged support of expanded agricultural 
research and extension programs. An 
increase of only about $2 million was 
approved. Literally hundreds of urgent 
problems which confronted agricultural 
production and marketing were un- 
answered at that time, and still are. 

I desire to reaffirm my support for 
expanded research and educational pro- 
grams which will be of real service to 
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the farmers in reducing their costs, en- 
hancing the quality of their products and 
expanding their markets. Our commit- 
tees are now considering appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1955. 

I commend the administration for tak- 
ing positive action in requesting a sub- 
stantial increase for these programs in 
the 1955 budget. If the Congress will 
approve the $9.9 million increase for 
agricultural.research and the $8.3 million 
increase for cooperative extension work 
requested by the President, it will cer- 
tainly be a sound investment not only 
for the farmers but for all the people. 


FUNDS NEVER ADEQUATE 


Congress passed the Research and 
Marketing Act in 1946 without a dissent- 
ing vote. It provided for an increase of 
$61 million over a period of 5 years. 
Thereafter, appropriations in amounts 
deemed necessary were authorized. In 
the 8 years since the passage of this act, 
the actual increase in appropriations for 
research has been only 4 of the amount 
first authorized for the 5-year period, 
and this increase has been affected by 
inflation. Present appropriations will 
not buy any more research than was 
carried on in 1940. Last year, fiscal 
1954, Federal appropriations for agri- 
cultural research totaled approximately 
$58 million, a little more than half of the 
total amount envisioned in the Research 
1 5 Marketing Act of 1946 for the year 

With the exception of token amounts, 
the Cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service has not had an increase in Fed- 
eral appropriations since 1949. Federal 
funds for the Extension Service have 
lagged far behind the sums needed to 
build an adequate educational program. 
Congress has approved moderate in- 
creases for extension from time to time, 
but inflation has more than offset these 
increases in the past 14 years. In terms 
of actual purchasing power, the Federal 
extension funds available in 1953 were 
about $3 million less than in 1940, 


FARM PLIGHT SERIOUS 


We are years behind in research and 
education needed to meet present agri- 
cultural problems. The farmers do not 
need to be told that they need to reduce 
costs. They are caught in a serious cost- 
price squeeze. They recognize that they 
must increase efficiency and improve 
quality. The millions of small farmers 
in the United States are not financially 
able to conduct their own individual re- 
search. Neither do they have the tech- 
nical know-how with which to develop 
and carry out such a program. These 
are responsibilities which we must not 
overlook. We must accept the responsi- 
bility of developing a sound and progres- 
sive program which will improve the 
farmers’ incomes and strengthen the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

For too long agricultural research and 
education have been treated as some- 
thing separate and apart from our na- 
tional farm program. Certainly they 
cannot solve all the ills of agriculture, 
because there are many sides to a sound 
farm program for America. But I firm- 
ly believe that an adequate program of 
research and education is an absolutely 
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essential long-time foundation for the 
success of the overall program. 

A program capable of striking at the 
basic problems of agriculture cannot be 
tied to research alone, nor does the an- 
swer lie in education alone. These two 
programs must be closely coordinated 
and welded in order that they may real- 
ly come to grips with these problems. 

From a look at the agriculture of my 
State, and generally throughout the Na- 
tion, I feel that research and education 
are being geared together. The original 
acts creating the cooperative USDA land- 
grant college system have always been 
sound. They permit cooperation where- 
by the broad types of research of the 
USDA go hand in hand with the work on 
the more local problems carried on by the 
State experiment stations—with the use- 
ful results being carried to farmers 
through the Extension Service. Tied in 
is the resident-teaching program of the 
colleges to insure continuing progress in 
the training of competent professional 
agricultural workers. I am gratified to 
see a request for more adequate appro- 
priations for this system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. Iam very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
now referring to the Extension Service 
program? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I was referring 
to the general Extension Service, such 
as the 4-H Club work, and the work 
of the county agents, and even some 
of the adult educational programs which 
have been provided through agricultural 
colleges. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
that program is being expanded. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have had a very 
substantial increase recommended, of 
approximately $8.3 million above the ap- 
propriations for last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is highly com- 
mendable and desirable, of course. 

Mr. STENNIS. I stated that it was 
highly commendable. It is based upon 
facts, and upon inquiry as to the needs. 
Contributions have been made to it by 
the different State organizations in agri- 
cultural research and expansion. It is 
a well-founded and well-rounded pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not want to 
interrupt the chain of thought of the 
Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. STENNIS. I am always glad to 
have the comments of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am always de- 
lighted to hear the Senator speak on 
the subject of agricultural research and 
agricultural education, because he has 
dedicated a great deal of his time, effort, 
and energy to this very worthy endeavor. 
I wish to associate myself with his work 
and with his remarks. 

However, I am somewhat concerned 
about the vocational-education program, 
as it pertains to agriculture. I suppose 
the Senator from Mississippi will make 
some comment on it. I noticed that the 
budget had been reduced considerably 
in that field. It is the program for our 
Future Farmers of America activities and 
the young people in the schools. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has brought up that 
subject. I see on the floor the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
was Secretary of Agriculture, as I recall, 
when the Research Marketing Act was 
passed. I know that before I came to 
Congress, in my position in Mississippi 
I knew that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico was instrumental and very active in 
that program, and I wish publicly to 
commend him for it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the Senator 
will permit me to inject into his remark 
a very brief word with respect to that 
subject. In the preparation of that act 
the Department of Agriculture studied 
every research activity it could find in 
any of the educational institutions en- 
gaged in that field of endeavor, and it 
studied all the research work being done 
by private institutions. 

We in the Department tried to find out 
what a reasonable program would be, in 
order to put agriculture in a competitive 
position with certain branches of indus- 
try. I wish the Senator would take the 
time some day to look at the files in the 
Department of Agriculture. He will find 
that two large filing cabinets are filled 
merely with the listings of the research 
activities being conducted across the 
country in the name of agriculture. 

I am very happy that he is comment- 
ing on the research work, because while 
it was my privilege to be in the Depart- 
ment at the time and to present the bill 
to Congress, the result depended a great 
deal on the work of a great many people 
and on the kindest cooperation of Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, some of 
whom are now Members of the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico, and I commend him 
for his vision and foresight and work in 
formulating that policy and in carrying 
it forward while he was in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Answering the question of the Senator 
from Minnesota with reference to the 
vocational education program, known as 
the Future Farmers of America and Fu- 
ture Home Makers of America 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are wonder- 
ful groups. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. That particular 
item comes up in a separate appropria- 
tion bill and appears in a different place 
in the budget. 

Unfortunately no increase of funds is 
proposed for that item. The funds for 
that farm program were decreased, I am 
sorry to say. The subject deserves the 
special attention of Congress, because 
the work is developing, and the need is 
increasing, rather than decreasing. I 
am very glad the Senator from Minne- 
sota brought up the subject. 

I see on the floor the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], who is very 
much interested in the subject, and is the 
chairman of one of the subcommittees. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Senator is 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles appropriations for agricultural 
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research and agricultural extension. I 
know he is also interested in the voca- 
tional program to which the Senator 
from Minnesota has referred. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wish to say that our 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations increased the research funds 
last year by about $3 million over the 
House-approved figures, which was due 
largely to the efforts of Members of the 
Senate such as the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and several 
other Senators. It was largely through 
their efforts that the funds were in- 
creased. 

I believe it to be very important to the 
agricultural well-being of the entire 
Nation that the research not only be 
continued, but stepped up. Many re- 
search experts believe—and I agree with 
them—that we could probably find the 
answer to most of our surplus problems if 
we were willing to appropriate a little 
more money for research. 

Many of our new medicines, like peni- 
cillin, have been developed through agri- 
cultural research. Of course, according 
to the newspapers, it is all charged to 
an agricultural subsidy, but those medi- 
cines have been developed through agri- 
cultural research. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for his great inter- 
est in the agricultural research, voca- 
tional education, and other programs. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his fine words and for his contribu- 
tion to the debate. It is certainly inter- 
esting to learn that the discovery of 
penicillin was tied directly into agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Mississippi. 
Again I say that his work in the field of 
research, with the cooperation of Con- 
gress and the administration, has done 
more possibly to modernize American 
agriculture than any other single factor. 
I am deeply concerned that in our edu- 
cational work among the young people, 
we are not keeping pace with the pro- 
gram outlined in the George-Barden 
Act, of which the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] was 
the author in the Senate. 

I recall that the act authorizes ap- 
proximately $29 million a year. Each 
year we have the battle of our lives to 
get anywhere from $20 to $22 million. 
The act is a State-Federal act, a grant- 
in-aid act. As the Senator knows, the 
States arrange their budgets on the basis 
that the Federal Government is going to 
appropriate the full amount. The lack 
of funds means closing classrooms. 
Young people from Mississippi and Min- 
nesota, who want to have instruction in 
vocational agriculture, are denied the op- 
portunity to do so. 

It is my intention, as I know it will be 
that of other Senators, to urge the most 
favorable consideration on the part of 
the Congress to the proposal to grant the 
full appropriation for vocational agricul- 
tural training. I think it will yield tre- 
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mendous dividends in good living, good 
production, and a modern and scientific 
agriculture. 

Mr. President, I conclude by paying 
tribute to the vocational agriculture in- 
structors in our schools. All over the 
State of Minnesota I met these fine men 
and women who carry on the work in 
agricultural vocational education. I met 
the boys of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and the girls of the Future Home- 
makers of America. We can all be proud 
of them. I think it is one of the grand- 
est programs we have ever had. Add the 
4-H Clubs to the Future Farmers of 
America and the Future Homemakers 
of America, and we have a bulwark of 
strength in this country which is second 
to none. 

I hope Congress will not try to penny- 
pinch on this program. 

Research can be made effective only 
if we have trained young men and 
women who can apply it, because it is 
in two stages, basic research and applied 
research. I know my friend from Mis- 
sissippi is a champion of these great edu- 
cational programs. I think they under- 
score what the Senator is saying and 
what he says every year in urging ade- 
quate funds for the research program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his contribution to the 
debate. 

One further comment on the remarks 
of the Senator from Minnesota. The 
fund has been reduced in the budget 
estimates. I certainly believe we should 
look fully into the question, and I hope 
Congress will restore the figures pro- 
posed, or even increase them. I have 
never been able to understand why it has 
been so difficult to get an adequate ap- 
propriation for this magnificent pro- 
gram. At the proper time, figures will 
be presented to the committees and to 
the Congress with reference to this very 
fine program and its need for adequate 
funds. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish 
strongly to commend the Senator from 
Mississippi for his speech today. He 
has been one of the great leaders in the 
fight for vocational education. He is 
carrying on that fight today, just as 
he has done through the years he has 
been a Member of the Senate. 

Last fall, when I was in Alabama, I 
had the pleasure of attending a number 
of meetings of veterans of World War 
II and also of some of the Korean war 
veterans. They were inspiring. It was 
wonderful to see what they have accom- 
plished under the GI bill through courses 
in vocational education and vocational 
training. What they have been able to 
accomplish can also be accomplished by 
the fine young men of whom we speak 
as our 4-H boys if we will simply pro- 
vide the necessary funds to give them the 
opportunity. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows 
the amount of money which in the past 
we have provided for the program. In 
fact, the amount of money authorized 
to be appropriated by the George-Bar- 
den Act is almost inconsequential com- 
pared with the overall budget of the 
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United States. What we are spending on 
the program today would not meet the 
first installment payment on a modern 
bomber for our fighting forces. Yet we 
can see the fine results of the program, 
not only so far as making good farmers 
is concerned, but also the building of 
character, the building of leadership to 
which the program has so mightily con- 
tributed. 

I wish to congratulate the Senator on 
his speech. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much. I cer- 
tainly appreciate his very fine and sus- 
tained interest in vocational agriculture. 
I know he is a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee and is also a mem- 
ber of a subcommittee of that committee 
which will consider funds with reference 
to this same subject. 

I know the matter will have his usual 
active interest and attention. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator may be as- 
sured that I shall do everything in my 
power, as a member of the subcommit- 
tee and as a member of the full com- 
mittee, to secure adequate funds for this 
great program. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, farming has been 
changing from an occupation which for- 
merly required moderate amounts of 
capital, management, and investment in 
land into a business which today re- 
quires large amounts of capital, ability 
in technical and business management, 
and heavy investments in land. 

I am attracted to the statement made 
recently by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico in this debate, that he sought to give 
agriculture a chance to compete for its 
rightful share of the economy through 
organized research. 

How to select and combine the various 
enterprises on individual farms in order 
to increase incomes, reduce risks, and 
balance production with market oppor- 
tunities are major problems with indi- 
vidual farmers. If we add to this the 
task of injecting modern technology into 
the business and managerial aspects of 
farming and family living, we begin to 
see the complexities of the job that needs 
to be done and the farmers’ need for 
assistance. 

None of these things can be ap- 
proached without considering all of them 
together. The circumstances and the 
answers are different for each individual 
farm. Our combined research and edu- 
cational program must be geared to solv- 
ing problems on whole farm units. 

ACTUAL RESULTS 


What are some of the returns derived 
from these programs? The results can 
be measured. During the past 25 years, 
crop yields have increased 45 percent; 
milk production per cow has increased 
20 percent; egg production per hen has 
increased 50 percent. The use of anti- 
biotics in broiler production has saved 
millions of dollars in feed a year. Steers 
reach market in 15 months instead of 
18. These are only a few of the exam- 
ples of how our research and educational 
programs are contributing to the im- 
provement of agriculture. These pro- 


grams can and will come to our rescue 
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during the present crisis which is caused 
mainly by surplus production. If given 
sufficient funds, I am confident that re- 
search can and will disclose new mar- 
kets and new uses for these surplus com- 
modities. 

During a tour of my State last fall I 
visited and inspected a number of ex- 
periment stations and observed in the 
field some of the work they are doing. I 
was pleased with what I saw there. 

I remember one place where I was 
shown a small plot of experimental cot- 
ton which had not had a plow or a hoe 
in it since it was planted. The ground 
was treated, when the seeds were plant- 
ed, with an antiweed compound. It had 
not otherwise been touched by hoe, plow, 
or hand. That plot made a thousand 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre, which 
is approximately two-thirds of a bale. 

The cost of that poison was only about 
$22, which is the labor cost. Anyone who 
is familiar with the cost of labor in ordi- 
nary years knows that that is somewhat 
of a reduction. Those experiments are 
still in their infancy. I was convinced 
from what I saw that when they are car- 
ried on further, they will make a valuable 
contribution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi for the observations he 
is making. The Senator from Mississippi 
is one of the most constructive Members 
of the Senate. I hope the statements he 
is making will come to the attention of 
every Member of the Senate. 

All of us who have served with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi are very 
proud of our association with him. All 
of us have learned much from him, both 
by precept and example. 

What he is saying today in an attempt 
to awaken Members of the Senate and 
the people of the country to the necessity 
of carrying forward research programs 
in the field of agriculture should be com- 
mended. I congratulate him upon the 
very fine work he is doing. He does this 
excellent work not only in the field of 
agriculture, but also in the field of the 
defense of the Nation. I do not believe 
there is a Member of the Senate who is 
doing more to provide for a stronger 
America, the kind of America we all want 
to see preserved, than is the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly appreciate 
the kind remarks of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas. I do not feel 
worthy of them, but I feel encouraged 
and appreciate his compliments upon the 
work I have undertaken. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was very much 
interested in the statement the Senator 
from Mississippi made about the neces- 
sity of agriculture being able to conduct 
research in order to compete with other 
types of industry. In the research proj- 
ect which the Department of Agriculture 
undertook, we were advised that cotton 
was losing many of its traditional mar- 
kets. For example, certain tire manu- 
facturers were advertising that they had 
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developed tires made of synthetic ma- 
terial, instead of cotton, which had long 
been associated with the manufacture of 
automobile tires. 

Recently I was privileged to see a new 
type of cotton, which is not yet available 
for planting, but which has a tensile 
strength so much greater than the type 
of synthetic material going into tires that 
cotton produced from this particular 
variety will be able to replace the syn- 
thetic material and move back into its 
normal function. 

That, to me, is what research spon- 
sored by the Government can do for the 
farmer. The farmer cannot do it for 
himself. It is impossible for the indi- 
vidual farmer to spend an amount of 
money on research which a great indus- 
trial organization like Du Pont has been 
able to spend in the development of one 
of its very worthwhile synthetics. I am 
not trying to be critical of the Du Pont 
Co.; I simply say that they have the 
millions of dollars with which to make 
it possible to study and develop a prod- 
uct, and to find uses for it, which the 
farmer has not been able to do. 

The thought was that the Government 
would be able, by full utilization of this 
research act, to place in the hands of 
farmers, collectively, the same research 
which a single industry is able to conduct 
because of its great wealth. 

I, too, commend the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for his remarks and 
his illustration. In that connection, I 
happen to remember a statement which 
Was made something more than a year 
ago about the tensile strength of cotton 
fiber having been increased, I believe, 18 
percent at that time. Now the Senator 
from New Mexico brings us later word 
of a further increase in tensile strength 
through a type of cotton which has not 
yet been placed on the market, but which 
still is in the process of being developed. 

Cotton is a fiber older than Egypt. It 
has been improved in the past few years 
through intelligent agricultural research 
to a point where new uses for it have 
found their way into our entire economy, 
to the benefit not only of cotton growers 
but of all people throughout the world. 
These developments have come partic- 
ularly from research in cotton. This 
research is extending throughout the 
Nation and is reaching into every farm 
community throughout the country. 

As I toured the branch experiment 
stations, I was most favorably impressed 
with the effective and practical methods 
which the stations have developed to re- 
duce the production cost per unit of the 
finished product. Farming now is a 
highly competitive business, and greater 
yield at less cost per unit is a necessity. 
Also, I was impressed with the inquiries 
and actual visits which the stations have 
from the dirt farmers, who are anxious 
to see and to learn. One of the great 
ways in which the experiment stations 
teach is through direct observation. 

My home State of Mississippi has ac- 
tively supported the agricultural experi- 
ment program and the Extension Service 
over the years, and will continue to do 
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So, all to the great benefit of our people. 
In many respects our programs have 
been at the forefront of the Nation, and 
we shall continue these strides. 

One of the things receiving special at- 
tention in my State at this time is the 
adaptation of mechanical equipment to 
small farming operations. If this can 
be accomplished it will eliminate the 
threat of crowding out the marginal pro- 
ducer, 

WHOLE PEOPLE BENEFIT 

It is obvious that the farmer is not 
the only beneficiary of this program. In 
a wider sense all the American people are 
beneficiaries. This leads me to remind 
my colleagues that research for which 
we appropriate money this year will not 
become fully effective for several years, 
which means we have no time to lose. 
We must continually expand our re- 
search efforts in all fields if we are to 
continue adequately to feed and clothe 
an ever-expanding population, which we 
are told will reach 190,000,000 by 1975. 

I sincerely feel that we have neglected 
our research and educational programs 
since the passage of the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. The time is past 
due for giving this program the atten- 
tion it needs. It is encouraging to know 
that the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
recommended a substantial increase in 
appropriations for these programs, and 
I strongly support the most reasonable 
sum of $9.9 million for agricultural re- 
search, and $8.3 million for the coopera- 
tive extension program. 

These Federal funds are matched more 
than dollar for dollar by the States and 
local subdivisions, and actually reach the 
people in virtually every farm community 
in the Nation. 

The national enrollment of 4-H Club 
boys and girls is approximately 2 mil- 
lion. Of that number, 106,000 are in 
Mississippi. We could almost double this 
number for Mississippi, and I find there 
is room for expansion in many other 
States. 

In Mississippi the total State and local 
contributions to extension work is ap- 
proximately $1,490,000. The State ap- 
propriations for the current biennium 
is $1,550,000, which makes $775,000 avail- 
able annually. In addition to this, the 
counties contribute $636,000, and vari- 
ous local organizations contribute addi- 
tional sums. I find the same percentage 
or more of local support in other States. 

For almost half a century these pro- 
grams have represented a splendid spirit 
of cooperation and coordination between 
State and Federal agencies and employ- 
ees. I have noticed in experiment sta- 
tions in Mississippi that no distinction 
whatsoever is made as between scientists 
employed by the State and those em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. 

The cohesion and overall national 
viewpoint and leadership needed in these 
programs are supplied by the Federal 
funds and Federal participation. ‘The 
excellent results obtained over the dec- 
ades are a tribute to the system and also 
to the great body of professional workers 
who have pushed the work to new fields 
and new frontiers in both agricultural 
roa and agricultural extension serv- 
ice. 
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Mr. President, I desire to read a letter 
I have recently received from the Home 
Demonstration Council, McComb, Miss., 
as follows: 

McComs, Miss., March 22, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Senator, Mississippi, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR STENNIS: We, as Officers of 
Pike County Home Demonstration Council, 
representing 350 home demonstration club 
members and adult 4-H leaders representing 
1,200 boys and girls, are asking you to sup- 
port with all your influence the passage of 
the extension and experiment station appro- 
priation as recommended by our President 
and Budget Commission. 

We look to our home and assistant home 
agent for the latest research in foods, cloth- 
ing, horticulture, and home improvement, 
and to keep us informed on these subjects. 

Our menfolks look to the county and as- 
sistance agents for latest research on farm 
crops and livestock. 

We hope that you will feel it your duty to 
support these measures, 

Thanks. 

Mrs. T. B. STOKES, 
President, Home Demonstration 
Council. 
Mrs. SMITH MIXON, 
Secretary, Home Demonstration 
Council. 


Mr. President, I read that as an illus- 
tration of the fact that these programs 
really go to the grassroots. They are 
being used by the people every day, every 
week, and every month in their planning, 
their work, and in their daily lives. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I come in contact with 
the tremendous and necessary military 
research program, which costs more 
than $1 billion a year. Certainly if such 
a military program is necessary, our 
agricultural programs must not be per- 
mitted to lag. Such modest increases 
as are proposed for the agricultural re- 
search programs are more than doubly 
justified. Personally, I think that the 
program should expand even faster, 

_ Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PRICE SUPPORTS AFFECTING DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have joined with the senior Senator from 
Vermont in the introduction of a bill 
S. 3208, relating to the price support pro- 
gram for dairy products. I do not 
necessarily favor the enactment of each 
item in the bill; however, it seems to me 
it is desirable that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry undertake 
a full-scale hearing and investigation of 
the economics of price support programs 
affecting dairy products at different 
levels, and the impact such programs 
may have on the short-run and long-run 
incomes of dairy producers. 

A second objective to be accomplished 
is to stimulate thinking and promote dis- 
cussion and debate among dairy farmers 
all over the United States as to the kind 
of price policies and sales promotion pro- 
grams which will best serve the interests 
of dairymen. 

Still further, it would appear that it 
would be helpful to stimulate thinking by 
the general public with respect to the 
most effective means of utilizing the 
abundance, in fact the superabundance, 
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which the dairy industry has demon- 
strated it has the capacity to produce. 

Among the supplemental questions 
which it appears to me the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
dairy industry, and the general publiç 
should consider, are the following: 

What measures should be undertaken 
to dispose of stocks of dairy products 
which have been or may be acquired by 
government without unnecessarily dis- 
turbing or disrupting the normal mar- 
keting of milk and milk products? 

How do rigid price supports on feed 
grains infiuence the incomes of dairy 
farmers? Would dairy farmers’ inter- 
ests be served better by trying dairy 
support price levels to feed grain prices 
or by relating them to the supply-de- 
mand situation with respect to dairy 
products? 

At what level of price support of dairy 
products does it become necessary to 
institute production and marketing con- 
trols? 

What type of restrictions on produc- 
tion and marketing of dairy products are 
practicable? Should dairy farmers vote 
in a referendum before strict marketing 
quotas are invoked? 

How are we to deal with the present 
trend toward increased production of 
milk in excess of market needs and the 
increasing movement of supplies of dairy 
products into the hands of the Federal 
Government? 

How can we best minimize the costs 
to United States taxpayers of stocks of 
dairy products acquired in connection 
with price-support programs? 

It seems to me that a detailed explora- 
tion of these and associated problems, 
and of the economic problems involved 
in maximizing incomes of dairy produc- 
ers by all those who are interested in 
finding the best possible answer to these 
problems in the interests of all, would be 
most helpful. 

An understanding of the complex is- 
sues associated with efforts to support 
the price and obtain maximum utiliza- 
tion cf dairy products is an absolute 
necessity. Out of such study by the Sen- 
ate committee, and by people in the dairy 
industry all over the United States, we 
can expect to achieve the understanding 
so necessary to a sound solution of the 
problems of the dairy industry. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Many of us who 
represent dairy interests are much inter- 
ested in the bill of the Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from New 
Mexico. I think the bill contains many 
worthwhile provisions and should be 
studied, and that legislation along the 
line it proposes should be enacted. 
However, does not the Senator feel that 
since on tomorrow the price supports will 
be lowered from 90 percent to 75 percent 
of parity, relief through a concurrent 
resolution, or in some other way, should 
be provided pending the study of the 
Senator’s bill or any other measure, so 
that a more permanent program may be 
put in effect? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I must say I do not 
think so. Since the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture has made his recent announce- 
ment, I believe the worst thing that could 
happen would be for him to issue another 
statement, to make one announcement 
one day and another announcement an- 
other day, going back and forth. 

Already it has been pointed out that in 
many areas the price of milk has 
dropped. Certainly the prices of many 
other dairy products have been reduced. 
If the Senator will look at the record 
which has been made in hearings before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, he will find there was instance 
after instance where, by the 90-percent 
support program, the processor was pro- 
tected, but the dairy farmer, even though 
90-percent supports were guaranteed, 
was receiving as low as 70 or 75 percent 
of parity. As a matter of fact, the 
average was something like 84 percent. 

A great quantity of milk flows into 
areas where there are milk marketing 
orders and agreements, and the price is 
held up to 90 percent or above. It is 
quite obvious that, across the country, 
the prices received by the remaining 
dairymen, even under the 90-percent- 
price-support program, ran from 70 to 75 
percent. That being true, it would not 
do any good to mix up the situation 
again. Iam hopeful that when the order 
of the Secretary of Agriculture becomes 
effective tomorrow, Congress may then 
take a careful look at the whole situa- 
tion, and try to answer some of the ques- 
tions I have raised in my remarks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If dairymen in the 
State of the Senator from New Mexico 
have been suffering as they have been in 
my State, and they have to wait for 
relief until this bill or some other bill 
may be considered, they are going to be 
in a sorry plight. Such dairy farmers 
have already lost a great amount of 
money. Their herds have decreased in 
value. The prices they have been receiv- 
ing for milk will further decrease, which 
will hurt the dairy industry more. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I question how far 
the price of milk is going down; we will 
have to wait and see. But in great areas 
of this country which are under milk- 
marketing agreements, the prices of milk 
are not fixed by the prices of butter, 
necessarily. They may be in some areas, 
and notin others. But I think the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will be well advised 
to take a look at the Dairy Situation, a 
publication of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and particularly at the issue of 
March 1, 1954. I refer to page 4, from 
which I read: 

Though consumer incomes were highest 
on record in 1953 and retail prices a little 
lower than in 1952, consumption of some 
dairy products declined, 


Mr. President, that is a measure of 
poor sales work on the part of those 
handling dairy products, because at the 
same time we find that sales of various 
other liquid groups have been moving up 
very rapidly. 

I do not wish to continue to use the 
illustration of beer only, but we have 
been hearing a great deal of greatly ex- 
panded beer sales. Possibly some of the 
expansion in beer sales is due to greatly 
expanded beer salesmanship. Perhaps 
some of that type of salesmanship could 
be applied to selling milk, which is cer- 
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tainly one of the finest products known 
to man. 

A little further on page 4 appears this 
statement: 

The decline in the United States average 
price received by farmers for all milk from 
1953-54 marketing year to 1954-55 probably 
will be no greater than, if as large as, the 
pom ag which took place from 1952-53 to 
1953-54. 


That simply means it has not sud- 
denly happened, the price decline has 
been going on. The accumulation of 
surpluses has had something to do with 
it. Even though there is in effect a 
90 percent guaranteed-price program, 
farmers are not necessarily going to re- 
ceive 90 percent any more than the 
growers of wheat received 90 percent 
when 90 percent support prices were in 
effect. The average price has been well 
below that, and is now well below it. 
At one time the wheat growers received 
well below 80 percent, even though 90 
percent prices were guaranteed. Even 
though 90 percent was guaranteed, corn 
is now selling at 76 percent of parity. 
Even though 90 percent was guaranteed 
on dairy products, the producer got from 
70 to 90 percent with an average nation- 
wide of 84 percent. All the program did 
was to result in a profitable creamery 
industry, while the farmers found them- 
selves in the sort of situation which the 
Senator from Tennessee has mentioned. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the March 1954 
issue of the Dairy Situation, there are 
contained some additional figures: 

In the past 2 years the number of milk 
cows on farms increased 6 percent. 


As of the beginning of 1954, that was 
the largest number of milk cows on 
farms since January 1, 1947. That is 
of some interest. An examination of 
the chart on page 5—and I hope all 
Senators who are interested in review- 
ing the dairy situation will examine it 
will disclose that from 1940 straight 
through to 1947, there were more cows on 
farms than there are at this time, even 
though this is a fairly high year. In that 
period we had heavy military demands, 
and it was possible to sell milk products 
very quickly to the military. Enormous 
quantities of ice cream were made. 
There was high employment throughout 
the country, and there was the very 
highest consumption of these goods. It 
might be that we became a little bit lax 
in respect to sales. Selling was so easy 
people would not work at it. 

The chart refers to all sections of the 
country; and table 2, on page 6, shows 
that the increase in dairy-cow numbers 
was not, as was testified a day or two 
ago before the Senate Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, confined to one 
small pocket, but occurred all over the 
United States. 

On page 7 we find the statement: 

The upturn in the number of milk cows 
which began in 1952 has occurred in all 
regions of the country. 


A little farther down on that page we 
find the following: 

te ee eara 
1 

In most periods for which records are 

available, changes in numbers of milk cat- 

tle have been accompanied by changes in the 
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opposite direction in the production of milk 
per cow. One reason for this was that the 
average quality of cows kept tends to vary 
inversely with the number kept. In every 
previous period in which numbers of cows 
increased, the rate of production per cow 
showed no increase, In the current upturn 
in cow numbers, however, the average pro- 
duction per cow has steadily increased and 
in 1953 reached a new high of 5,447 pounds, 
compared with 5,329 pounds in 1952, and 5,313 
pounds in 1951. 


Mr. President, we do not need look 
much further than that, in order to 
know what some of the trouble has been, 
namely, a tremendous increase in the 
number of cows and at the same time 
an increase in productivity per cow. A 
man need not be very smart to know that 
such a situation will produce a surplus, 
if the increase is greater than the 
amount of normal consumption in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, if Senators will examine 
page 8 they will find the headline, “Milk 
Production Now Running at a Record 
Rate.” 

A little farther down on the same page, 
Senators will see the headline, “Use of 
Milk in Butter and Cheese Increased 
Sharply.” 

There follows this statement: 

As a result, plants making butter, Amer- 
ican cheese, and nonfat dry milk absorbed 
the equivalent of practically all of the in- 
crease in farm production of milk. 


All of it went into the stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and was 
bought by the Treasury of the United 
States—400 million pounds of dry skim 
milk solids, 300 million pounds of butter, 
and 300 million pounds of cheese; and 
when we get through, 600 million pounds 
of skim milk powder will find their way 
into Commodity Credit stocks. 

Mr. President, if we really wish to find 
out what is wrong with the dairy situa- 
tion, we can find it by reading this pub- 
lication of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which analyzes the dairy situation. 


SUBSERVIENCY OF HEARING EX- 
AMINERS TO THEIR AGENCIES— 
ADDRESS BY CHARLES S. RHYNE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
the southern regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association, Mr. Charles 
S. Rhyne, of Washington, D. C., delivered 
before the administrative law section of 
the association an address in which he 
contrasted the trial of an administrative 
agency case with the trial of a case in 
court. The Bar Association could not 
have heard from a better man on this 
subject, for Mr. Rhyne is a lawyer’s law- 
yer, with broad and varied trial experi- 
ence both in court and before adminis- 
trative tribunals, besides being a spe- 
cialist in appellate practice. 

Not only did Mr. Rhyne make an ex- 
cellent and most instructive address, Mr. 
President, but in the course of his re- 
marks he very effectively pointed up one 
of the major problems in seeking to make 
the Administrative Procedure Act effec- 
tive in accordance with its objectives; 
namely, the problem posed by the sub- 
serviency of hearing examiners to their 
respective agencies. Until we can some- 
how achieve independence for hearing 
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examiners, the purposes of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act can never be sat- 
isfactorily realized. 

This is the underlying problem which 
led me to introduce my bill, S. 1708, to 
provide for Presidential appointment and 
Senate confirmation of hearing exam- 
iners. Mr. Rhyne’s remarks show so 
clearly the need for some effective action 
to deal with this problem that I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
address be printed at this point in the 
Recor, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


With respect to the question of trying an 
administrative case, it should be pointed out 
at the outset that we are not now talking 
about those administrative proceedings, 
commonly called rulemaking, which are es- 
sentially legislative in nature. Rather, we 
are talking about adjudicatory proceedings. 

Our case could be an accusatory (or a 
disciplinary) case which has been initiated 
by the agency itself. An example would be 
a complaint issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission charging unfair trade practices. 
Or our case could be a dispute between pri- 
vate parties. Such cases arise frequently, 
for example, before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission when two qualified ap- 
plicants seek the same radio or television 
facilities and the Commission must decide 
which should be preferred on the basis of 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity. Or our case could be one where our 
client himself initiates a proceeding to estab- 
lish a right or a claim and in which he may 
or may not be opposed by agency counsel or 
other private persons. Certain claims be- 
fore the Social Security Administration, or 
Veterans’ Administration, or the Office of 
Alien Property, are examples. 

Now, what of the lawyer whose client is in- 
volved, or seeks to become involved, in a 
proceeding of this sort? First of all, he 
should get into the case at the earliest pos- 
sible moment by advising the agency, agency 
counsel, and counsel for other parties that 
he is representing his particular client. Per- 
haps it will be appropriate to seek a con- 
ference with agency or other counsel in the 
case, Perhaps, if the case has already been 
assigned for hearing, he should seek a pre- 
hearing conference where one has not been 
formally ordered. 

I have no hesitation in asserting that a 
lawyer who is experienced in handling cases 
in court is better equipped to handle an 
administrative case than the lawyer experi- 
enced only in administrative practice is to 
handle a trial at first instance in a court 
of law. This is not to say that you can 
in all respects try an administrative case in 
just the same way that you do a case in 
court. You cannot. But, then, neither can 
you try any two court cases in the same way. 

Our interest, however, lies in those differ- 
ences in preparation and technique which 
arise more from the differences between the 
administrative and judicial forums than 
from the inevitable differences between the 
factual and legal contexts of any two cases. 
In an administrative case, as in a court case, 
you come up in the end with a decision 
based upon some statute, rule, regulation, 
decision, or other foundation in law. 

The first differences that come to mind 
are those which are so often mentioned and 
so often exaggerated: the informality of ad- 
ministrative trials, the relaxed interpretation 
of the rules of evidence, and the compara- 
tive unimportance of pleadings in admin- 
istrative practice. But do not let that in- 
formality or relaxed interpretation mislead 
you—in the ultimate decision you must 
relate the evidence up to the foundation 
in law to which I have just referred. It is 
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a good guiding principle to adhere to good, 
nonjury courtroom practice. The so-called 
administrative informality is no excuse for 
carelessness. Put it this way: the fact that 
in some agencies counsel, witnesses, and the 
examiner may smoke cigarettes during the 
hearing does not mean that they can afford 
to ignore all rules of evidence or all court- 
room proprieties. Certainly the alleged in- 
formality of administrative proceedings does 
not relieve counsel from the obligation of 
thorough, careful, grinding preparation. In 
that respect the administrative case and 
the court case are identical: careful prepara- 
tion of all aspects of the case, thorough fa- 
miliarity with all legal questions that might 
arise, accurate and proper exhibits, and a 
good trial brief are essential to success. So 
do not let administrative hearing informal- 
ity mislead you into thinking that informal- 
ity means you can win your case without 
thorough preparation. If you are unpre- 
pared, agency and opposing counsel will 
swamp you. Rest assured they will be pre- 
pared. 

And certainly it is essential for the lawyer 
engaged in an administrative case to be 
thoroughly familiar with the rules of pro- 
cedure of that particular agency in that par- 
ticular type of case in which he is interested. 
Every agency has its own rules of procedure. 
They are of necessity often quite detailed. 
Sometimes, and in some agencies, they seem 
baffling and ambiguous. Perhaps it is be- 
cause they are so readily and so frequently 
changed (although some would say they're 
not changed often enough), but agency rules 
of procedure seem to me to compare very 
badly with the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure and with all court rules with which 
I am familiar on the point of clarity and on 
the point of covering all situations. The 
Administrative Procedure Act cannot remedy 
this difficulty, since it was not intended as 
a code of practice and procedure for all 
agencies, 

It is very definitely my opinion—and I 
know that while some would disagree with 
me others would phrase it even more 
strongly—that the rules of procedure in 
some administrative agencies contain more 
traps for the unwary than do court rules, 
certainly more than the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. For all their alleged in- 
formality, administrative agencies sometimes 
seem to be veritable jungles of procedural 
technicalities. This can be a real problem 
because of the lack of published services and 
indexes covering practice in some agencies. 
Such services are needed, of course, for both 
the substantive and procedural aspects of 
agency practice. There are such tools avail- 
able for some agencies, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The lack 
of such publications for other agencies often 
means that the inexperienced practitioner 
must go to members of the agency itself for 
guidance in understanding the agency’s 
rules and in ascertaining agency precedents. 
Where necessary, you ought not to hesitate 
even to seek the advice on matters of pro- 
cedure of the agency counsel who is your 
adversary. 

The actual hearing of your case will be 
preceded by the issuance of a notice of hear- 
ing by the agency, giving the time and place 
of hearing. This notice also usually gives 
the name of the hearing examiner, or it may 
be accompanied by another notice which 
gives his name. The Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act requires that the notice of hear- 
ing inform the parties of “the matters of 
fact and law asserted.” These can, of course, 
and frequently are, referred to in the most 
general terms only. However, some agencies 
have found it desirable or necessary to speci- 
fy in considerable detail the issues upon 
which the hearing will be held. 

If your case is a disciplinary or accusatory 
one, the notice of hearing will have been 
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preceded by the service of a complaint upon 
your client and by the filing of his answer. 
A case of this sort is somewhat analogous to 
a criminal proceeding in court, and like the 
institution of a criminal proceeding in court 
the institution of a disciplinary administra- 
tive proceeding is usually preceded by a 
thorough investigation by the agency which 
brings the charges. The person or company 
charged, that is, your client, is often taken 
completely by surprise by the institution 
of the case against him. This means that 
agency counsel has the great initial advan- 
tage of thorough preparation and surprise. 
The disadvantage to you is accentuated by 
the fact that generally your client must 
respond or answer within 10 or 20 days 
and that almost immediately thereafter the 
matter is set down for hearing. It is obvious 
that counsel for a person cited in an ad- 
ministrative disciplinary proceeding must 
move very quickly in order to attempt to 
develop the facts on his side. Moreover, he 
must generally move without benefit of the 
discovery devices which are now so widely 
used by practitioners in civil cases before 
the Federal courts. 

Sometimes, for example in the Post Office 
Department, the attorney for a client charged 
in an agency disciplinary proceeding must 
move not only without benefit of discovery 
but also without the assistance of subpenas. 
You cannot assume that you will be able to 
use subpenas in all agencies. Not all of them 
have authority to issue subpenas. The Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act goes no further 
than to state that hearing examiners have 
authority to “issue subpenas authorized by 
law.” In other words, the Administrative 
Procedure Act itself does not authorize hear- 
ing examiners to issue subpenas. You can 
have your subpena only if the agency itself 
has statutory authority to issue subpenas. 
And sometimes the agency itself has restric- 
tive rules regarding subpenas, Naturally. 
the lack of or limited power or authority to 
issue subpenas often proves frustrating to 
counsel engaged in trying a case before an 
agency. 

In agency hearings which are essentially 
disputes between private parties, some agen- 
cies make effective use of prehearing tech- 
niques. Unfortunately, the prehearing de- 
vice is not generally used in disciplinary or 
accustatory proceedings. In those proceed- 
ings where prehearing techniques are used, 
they can compensate to a certain extent for 
the lack of discovery procedures; that is, they 
can pretty well eliminate the element of sur- 
prise from the hearing proper. The purpose 
of an agency prehearing conference is simi- 
lar to the purpose of pretrial in court cases: 
to simplify the issues, exchange exhibits, ob- 
tain admissions of facts and of documents, 
limit the number of expert witnesses, agree 
upon matters of which official notice can be 
taken, and so forth. In many instances, this 
narrows the issues considerably in contested 
cases. After the prehearing conference 18 
held, and possibly after a prehearing order 
has been issued, the case comes on for hear- 
ing. Also, the prehearing conference, as in 
court, often offers you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to settle the case. 

Your case will generally be heard by a hear- 
ing examiner. It has been my experience 
that most of our Federal hearing examiners 
are extremely able men. They are, with some 
few exceptions, lawyers, learned in their spe- 
cialized flelds and with considerable expe- 
rience in the trial or hearing of cases. In 
general, they have all of the qualifications of 
courage, impartiality, and broad legal com- 
petence possessed by our Federal and State 
judges. In addition to that, they are spe- 
cialists. They have a broad knowledge of the 
subject matter of their agency so that you 
do not have to spend as long educating a 
hearing examiner about the subject matter 
of your case, as you sometimes need to do in 
court with judges. If your case is an ac- 
cusatory or disciplinary one, or if it is any 
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type of case in which the agency itself is a 
party, you will undoubtedly be disturbed at 
the realization that the hearing examiner 
assigned to hear your case is employed by 
and selected by one of the parties to your 
case, the agency itself. The fact that hear- 
ing examiners are agency employees has 
caused concern not only among litigants and 
parties but also among the hearing exam- 
iners themselves. In no other forum can a 
party litigant fire the judge or control the 
amount of his compensation, but agencies 
who are litigants have those powers. This 
is a deplorable situation which does exist 
and which must be accepted until the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act is amended to 
make hearing examiners independent so as to 
remove all doubt of their ability to render 
impartial decisions for or against the agen- 
cy’s position. You can proceed, however, 
with the assurance that the corps of Federal 
hearing examiners is composed of able, com- 
petent, and fair men—they will generally lean 
over backwards to avoid unfairness growing 
out of the control of their compensation and 
advancement by their agencies. 

The hearing before an examiner proceeds 
very much like a trial before a court sitting 
without a jury. In general, the hearing 
evaminer at the outset will insert into the 
record the order of the agency setting the 
matter for hearing, will have the appearances 
of the parties noted, and then will allow 
opening statements from the parties. Then 
the evidence is presented by the party hav- 
ing the burden of proof. In disciplinary 
proceedings, this, of course, means the 
agency itself. In other cases the order of 
procedure will probably have been settled 
by a prehearing conference, by stipulation, 
or by custom. Incidentally, some have de- 
tected a tendency in appellate courts to 
find a waiver of illegal procedures unless 
they are objected to on the record at the 
hearing. If, therefore, you object to the 
lawfulness of the hearing or even to the 
jurisdiction of the examiner, you should do 
so on the record at the hearing. (See U. S. 
v. L. A. Tucker Truck Lines (344 U. S. 33, 
1952) .) 

You may find yourself disturbed—or pos- 
sibly you will find yourself delighted—by 
the possibility of interlocutory appeals from 
an examiner’s ruling. As you well know, 
interlocutory appeals from rulings of trial 
judges are generally frowned upon, and they 
are extremely difficult to maintain with any 
success in appellate courts. But all too 
often some of our administrative agencies 
seem bent on impressing on their exam- 
iners, on agency counsel, and on the bar in 
general that they will entertain interlocu- 
tory appeals almost as a matter of course. 
Where such a policy or practice on inter- 
locutory appeals obtains, the hearing exam- 
iner is, of course, constantly threatened— 
tacitly and otherwise—with such appeals, 
with the threat seeming to come most fre- 
quently and most regularly from agency 
counsel. Sometimes counsel tells an exam- 
iner quite openly “If you rule against me, I 
am appealing your ruling to the Commis- 
sion.” The effect of such a threat—espe- 
cially by agency counsel—is naturally dis- 
turbing to the examiner or so it has some- 
times appeared to me. I suggest that this 
is one of those instances where administra- 
tive agencies could, with profit, follow the 
example of the courts and, as a general rule, 
leave interlocutory objections for determina- 
tion when the entire case is on appeal. 

I regard it as unfortunate that hearing 
examiners, who have so much of the re- 
sponsibility of trial judges in the courts, 
do not have more of the authority of those 
trial judges. In addition to agency readi- 
ness to consider interlocutory appeals, there 
is the fact that some agency rules withhold 
from examiners authority to pass upon such 
matters as a motion to intervene, a motion 
to add an issue, or even to issue subpenas. 
The existence of such rules together with 
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the policy of liberality on entertaining inter- 
locutory appeals do little to enhance the 
status, prestige, and authority of hearing 
examiners. Moreover, the result not infre- 
quently is as many as 4 or 5 or even more 
opinions in a single case prior to the issu- 
ance of the final agency decision in that 
case. 

To my mind, the most important distinc- 
tion between the trial of an administrative 
case and the trial of a case in court is the 
difference in the part played by proposed 
findings of fact and conclusions of law in 
the two situations. The filing of proposed 
findings in a court is often—not always of 
course—an anticlimax. The judge has 
ruled in your favor and directs or allows 
the filing of proposed findings. In an ad- 
ministrative case, however, the consideration 
of proposed findings is usually a necessary 
part of the decisional process. Your pro- 
posed findings of fact and conclusions of 
law filed with the examiner become, and 
remain, a part of the record to be con- 
sidered by the agency itself and by the re- 
viewing courts. The preparation of pro- 
posed findings of fact calls for the most skill- 
ful advocacy, Their object is to persuade 
the finder of fact rather than to reinforce 
him in an opinion already reached. Ideal 
findings of fact in an administrative case 
will both tempt and threaten the examiner— 
tempt him with their clarity, completeness, 
and reasonableness and by virtue of those 
same qualities threaten him with reversal 
if they are ignored. No part of the admin- 
istrative practice is more important than 
the preparation and filing of proposed find- 
ings of fact. 

Good proposed findings presuppose a well- 
prepared and well-presented case at the 
hearing. They presuppose also long study 
and absolute familiarity with the transcript, 
exhibits, and evidence. They require that 
you keep clear in your own mind, and in 
your proposals, not only the distinction be- 
tween, but also the interrelationship be- 
tween, findings of fact and conclusions of 
law. Your proposed findings of fact should 
be just that—facts—but they should be so 
stated, arranged, and presented as to lead 
logically and irresistibly to the conclusions 
of law for which you contend. Proposed 
findings of fact have the importance in the 
administrative tribunal that the prayers for 
instruction and summation to the jury have 
in a trial in court. 

After the hearing examiner has issued his 
initial decision, assuming that he has been 
authorized to do so and that he has not been 
limited merely to recommending decisions 
or even certifying the record only, there is 
an opportunity for agency review of his de- 
cision. You may or may not have an abso- 
lute statutory right to oral argument before 
the reviewing authorities. It depends on the 
agency and on the case. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission, for example, is re- 
quired to hear oral argument in some, but 
not in all, types of appeals. 

Generalizations have little validity in this 
area, but I believe that it can be said that 
most of the agencies and departments are 
coming to recognize the desirability of hear- 
ing oral argument on an appeal from an ex- 
aminer. This does not apply, however, to 
interlocutory appeals: despite their hos- 
pitality to interlocutory appeals, there is 
considerable reluctance on the part of the 
agencies to allow oral argument prior to 
their disposition. 

It is at the point of appeal that one notes 
the greatest difference between the great reg- 
ulatory agencies—such as the National Labor 
Relations Board, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Aeronautics Board— 
which are, so to speak, in the quasi-judicial 
business and the other departments which 
function only incidentally in a quasi-judicial 
capacity. In these other departments, ap- 
peal usually lies not to a group, but rather 
to a single individual who will probably have 
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little time to spare for the consideration of 
your appeal. In studying the record and in 
preparing his opinion, he is probably going 
to have to rely heavily on others in his de- 
partment. The situation in these depart- 
ments can be quite frustrating and discon- 
certing to the lawyer who is accustomed to 
the proprieties of our Federal and State 
courts of appeal. Here one often gets a 
so-called institutional decision in which 
many agency employees may aid as compared 
with the “personal” decision of a court judge. 

What can I say in summing up other than 
that you cannot try an administrative case 
in exactly the same way you do a case in 
court, but only in pretty much the same 
way? Administrative practice has its fic- 
tions and its shibboleths even as does court 
practice. It has its own procedural techni- 
calities. It is, I believe, unnecessarily be- 
deviled by a failure on the part of most 
agencies to give more authority to the hear- 
ing examiner. There is perhaps too much of 
an evangelical approach on the part of the 
agency counsel and too little respect all 
around for the procedural aspects of due 
process, but it’s interesting practice, it’s 
lively, it is definitely in the Anglo-American 
tradition, and it presents no insuperable ob- 
stacles to a lawyer who has spent any time 
at all sweating it out in State and Federal 
courts. 


WHY RETURN TO GOLD—ARTICLE 
BY HENRY HAZLITT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to a very short 
article bearing the title “Why Return to 
Gold?” written by Henry Hazlitt, and 
published in the Business Tides section 
of the January 4, 1954, issue of Newsweek 
magazine. Because the article is ex- 
tremely thought provoking, with a depth 
and cogency out of all proportion to its 
size, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY RETURN TO GOLD? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Forty years ago practically every economist 
of repute supported the gold standard. 
Most of the merits of that standard were 
clearly recognized. It was, for one thing, in- 
ternational. When the currency unit of 
nearly every major country was defined as a 
specified weight of gold (previous to 1934 the 
American dollar for example, was defined as 
23.22 grains of fine gold) every such currency 
unit bore a fixed relation to every other cur- 
rency unit of the same kind. It was con- 
vertible at the fixed ratio, on demand, to 
any amount, and by anybody who held it, 
into any other gold currency unit. The re- 
sult was in effect an international currency 
system. Gold was the international medium 
of exchange. 

This international gold standard was the 
chief safeguard against tampering with the 
currency on the part of politicians and 
bureaucrats. It was the chief safeguard 
against domestic inflation. When credit in- 
flation did occur, it produced a quick se- 
quence of results. Domestic prices rose. 
This encouraged imports and discouraged 
exports. The balance of trade shifted 
against the inflating country. Gold started 
to flow out. This caused a contraction of 
the bank credit based on the gold, and 
brought the inflation to a halt. 

Usually, in fact, the chain of consequences 
was shorter, quicker, and more direct. As 
soon as foreign bankers and exchange dealers 
even suspected the existence of inflation in 
a given country, the exchange rate for that 
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country’s currency fell below the gold point. 
Gold started to flow out. Then the central- 
bank managers of the country that was losing 
gold raised the discount rate. The effect was 
not merely to halt credit expansion at home, 
but to draw funds from abroad from lenders 
who wanted to take advantage of the higher 
short-term interest rates. The gold flow was 
stopped or reversed. 

Thus so long as the gold standard was 
resolutely maintained, a whole set of related 
benefits ensued. Domestic currency tamper- 
ing and anything more than a relatively 
moderate inflation were impossible. As gold 
convertibility had to be maintained at all 
times. confidence had to be maintained not 
only through every year but every day. Un- 
sound monetary and economic policies, or 
even serious proposals of unsound policies, 
were immediately reflected in exchange rates 
and in gold movements. Unsound policies or 
proposals had to be quickly moderated or 
abandoned. 

Because there was a fixed and dependable 
exchange ratio as well as free convertibility 
between one currency unit and another, in- 
ternational trade, lending, and investment 
were undertaken freely and with confidence. 
And, finally, the international gold standard 
established (apart from differences caused 
by shipping costs and tariffs) uniform world 
prices for transportable commodities—wheat, 
coffee, sugar, cotton, wool, lead, copper, sil- 
ver, etc. 

It has become fashionable to say that in 
a major crisis, such as war, the gold standard 
“breaks down.” But except to the extent 
that the citizens of a country fear invasion, 
conquest, and physical seizure of their gold 
by the enemy, this is an untrue description 
of what happens. It is not that the gold 
standard “breaks down,” but that it is de- 
liberately abandoned or destroyed. What the 
citizens of a country really fear in such 
crises is inflation by their own monetary 
managers, or seizure of their gold by their 
own bureaucrats. This inflation or seizure 
is not “inevitable” in wartime; it is the result 
of policy, 

In short, it is precisely the merits of the 
international gold standard which the 
world’s money managers and bureaucrats 
decry. They do not want to be prevented 
from inflating whenever they see fit to in- 
flate. They do not want their domestic econ- 
omy and prices to be tied into the world 
economy and world prices. They want to be 
free to manipulate their own domestic price 
level. They want to pursue purely national- 
istic policies (at the expense or imagined 
expense of other countries), and their pre- 
tenses to “internationalism” are a pious 
fraud. 


THE DOLLAR-GOLD RATIO—ARTI- 
CLE BY HENRY HAZLITT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the March 1 issue of Newsweek magazine 
there appeared an article under the title 
“The Dollar-Gold Ratio,” by Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt. The article is so cogent and so 
much in point to one of the problems 
now urgently demanding the attention of 
the Congress, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this relatively short article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DOLLAR-GOLD Ratio 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

One of the most serious hurdles in the path 
of a return to the gold standard is the wide 
disagreement, even among those who favor 
such a return, regarding the exact dollar- 
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gold conversion rate at which that return 
should be made. 

The gold-standard supporters are divided 
into three main groups: (1) Those who think 
we could safely return to a full gold standard 
at $35 an ounce; (2) those who urge return 
to a full gold standard at some specific higher 
price for gold (e. g.,$70 an ounce) which they 
claim they already know to be the correct 
one; and (3) those who recommend that we 
permit a temporary free market in gold for 
the guidance it will provide in fixing a final 
dollar-gold conversion rate. 

I have already discussed (Newsweek, Janu- 
ary 18) the main arguments of those who 
urge a return to gold at $35 an ounce, and 
what I consider to be some of the shortcom- 
ings of those arguments. Those who are 
urging that we set the price of gold at a 
higher figure, and who claim to know already 
what that figure should be, commonly base 
their conclusion on some comparison of price 
levels. For example, since 1932, the last full 
year in which we were on a real gold basis 
(at $20.67 an cunce), wholesale prices have 
increased 162 percent. On the argument 
that only a corresponding increase in the 
price of gold could prevent a fall in prices 
if we went back to a full gold standard, the 
new price of gold would have to be about 
$54. Again, the price of gold was set at $35 
an ounce on January 31, 1934. For the next 
7 years wholesale prices averaged only 47 
percent of their present level. If we as- 
sume that $35 was the right price of gold in 
those 7 years—1934-40—then the price of 
gold necessary to maintain the present 
wholesale price level might have to be about 
$75. 

The dubious nature of the assumptions 
behind such calculations is clear. But the 
rate at which we return to a full gold stand- 
ard is not a matter of indifference. Charles 
Rist, one of the world’s leading monetary 
economists, argued in a powerful article in 
Foreign Affairs in April 1934 that one of the 
major causes of the world crisis of 1929-33 
was the attempt of leading countries, includ- 
ing the United States, to maintain or return 
to gold convertibility at their prewar rate 
for gold after having enormously multiplied 
their paper currency circulation. 

The case of Great Britain is clear. It had 
gone off gold in the First World War. The 
pound had dropped from a gold parity of 
$4.86 to a low of $3.18 in February 1920, and 
had returned in late 1924 to approximately 
10 percent below the gold parity. But whole- 
sale prices in Britain in 1924 were still 70 
percent above their prewar level. The Brit- 
ish Government decided to resume the gold 
standard at the old par in 1925. The result 
was a steady fall in wholesale prices over the 
next 7 years from an index number of 171.1 
(1913 equals 100) in January 1925 to 99.2 
in September 1931, the month in which Eng- 
land abandoned the gold standard. As the 
British all during this period were unwilling 
to make corresponding cuts in retail prices 
and wage rates, the result was falling ex- 
ports, stagnation, and unemployment. And 
it was the gold standard itself, not the false 
rate (or the internal inflexibility of wages), 
that got the popular blame. 

The British repeated this pattern in es- 
sence in the summer of 1947. when they 
tried to make the pound convertible into the 
dollar at the wholly unrealistic rate of $4.03. 
When that experiment broke down within a 
few weeks, the British once more blamed 
convertibility itself, and not the false rate, 
for the breakdown. 

It is of the highest importance not only to 
our own economic future, but to the future 
of the world, that we do not repeat the Brit- 
ish errors by trying to return to gold con- 
vertibility at an overvaluation of the paper 
dollar (which would mean an undervalua- 
tion of gold). A temporary free market in 


gold would give us more guidance regarding 
what the new conversion rate should be than 
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either an adamant insistence on $35 an 
ounce or some dubious calculation based on 
a pure theory. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRIAL EXAM- 
INERS BY THE PRESIDENT, WITH 
THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF 
THE SENATE—EXCERPT FROM AD- 
DRESS BY PHILIP RAY RODGERS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 5, Mr. Philip Ray Rodgers, a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, addressed the southern regional 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. In the course of his address, Mr. 
Rodgers expressed his views with respect 
to the need for legislation to provide 
that trial examiners be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Because of the present great interest 
in this subject, and the fact that a bill 
to accomplish this objective is now 
pending in the Senate—S. 1708, which I 
introduced in the last session, I ask 
unanimous consent that this particular 
portion of Mr. Rodgers’ address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A second step which I, as an individual 
member of the Board, believe should be 
taken to strengthen the quasi-judicial stat- 
ure of this agency is the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide that trial examiners be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

I am convinced that this action, in and of 
itself, would do more to enhance the public 
acceptance and support of quasi-judicial 
agencies than any other step that could 
possibly be taken. 

In many respects, trial examiners are the 
most important single component in our ad- 
ministrative jurisprudence. They constitute 
the court of primary jurisdiction, and as 
such perform functions similar to, and fully 
as important as, those performed by judges 
of the United States district courts. Public 
confidence in the administrative process de- 
pends in great part on the competence, im- 
partiality, judgment, and manner of the trial 
examiners. The position which they occu- 
py should therefore be accorded the public 
stature which attaches to Presidential ap- 
pointments, generally. 

This proposed system of Presidential ap- 
pointment of trial examiners would be at- 
tended by political influences of no greater 
magnitude than those already involved in 
the present system of appointing Federal 
judges. And the Federal judiciary, whatever 
its shortcomings, enjoys the full support of 
our people and the confidence of those who 
appear before it. That situation, unfortu- 
nately, does not obtain in the case of many 
Government trial examiners. 

Moreover, in my opinion, it is better that 
whatever political considerations are pres- 
ent in this area be subjected to the open 
examination of the press, public, and other 
interested parties, as in the case with Presi- 
dential appointments generally, rather than 
that they be left to lurk in the unexplored 
recesses of bureaucratic obscurity. The poli- 
tics of bureaucracy are more sinister, more 
irresponsible, and more difficult to detect 
than the politics of a duly elected Chief Exec- 
utive, whose every act is subject to full public 
comment and complete public analysis. It 
is more in keeping with the public weal that 
a trial examiner survive the open, thorough 
public analysis and investigation accorded 
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most Presidential appointments than that 
he survive the unexplained and ofttimes un- 
explainable maze of weighted factors, per- 
sonality ratings, and staggered eligibility 
lists which are the private hallmarks of 
bureaucracy. 

Moreover, I am convinced that once our 
trial examiners achieve the stature of Presi- 
dential appointment, their rulings will be 
more readily accepted by the parties, without 
routine recourse to the Board and the courts. 
This is a result with which no one can quar- 
rel, for it means the more rapid resolution 
of cases, and the more immediate resumption 
of true collective bargaining. Indeed, such a 
result would tend to dispel one of the most 
prevalent, if not the most accurate, com- 
plaints levied against this agency—that it 
does not issue live decisions, it publishes epi- 
taphs. 


PROBLEMS OF HEARING OFFICERS 
IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
Mr. Michael Driscoll, a hearing officer 
with the Iterstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, I have received a letter and a state- 
ment which I believe my colleagues will 
find both helpful and enlightening. The 
statement deals with the problem of 
hearing officers in the executive branch, 
which is one of the most troublesome 
problems in the field of administrative 
law today. 

In his statement Mr. Driscoll refers to 
the bill S. 1708, now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which would 
provide for appointment of hearing of- 
ficers by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Driscoll’s letter and the statement to 
which I have referred, together with the 
text of Senate bill 1708, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
statement, and bill were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 1, 1954. 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The President's Conference 
on Administrative Procedure has requested 
my views on the problems of hearing ex- 
aminers. I am enclosing a copy of my 
response to that request. 

I am convinced that the decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
hearing examiners’ case has made it neces- 
sary to amend the act. 

With my respects and good wishes, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL. 


Views or MICHAEL B. DRISCOLL ON THE 
SUBJECT OF HEARING OFFICERS 


These expressions are strictly limited to 
long and actual experience with Bureau of 
Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These are not criticisms, nor do 
they present any personal problem. There 
is no intention to impute improper motives 
to any person, They are intended as fair 
but forthright statements of fact. 

My agency did not take to the Adminis- 
trative Act with glee. It opposed the idea. 
When it became subject to the act, it left 
outside the effects of the act a very great 
part of its hearing work. When the courts 
declared this work under the act, the agency, 
with very few exceptions (and these practi- 
cally all by choice), made every single one of 
its eligible examiners a hearing officer. It 
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went further. It even made the chief ex- 
aminer and his assistants hearing officers. 
If the act permits such a diluting and cheap- 
ening of status, it obviously ought to be 
amended or repealed. 

In addition to that matter of status, there 
is the obvious anomaly of the chief ex- 
aminer and his assistants, being hearing 
officers and being, in actual practice and for 
all practical purposes, supervisors of other 
hearing examiners. While it is a great pleas- 
ure to work for them, how can one group of 
hearing examiners be officers of the agency 
and de facto supervisors of hearing officers, 
and at the same time be hearing officers? If 
they can be under the act, that act should be 
amended or repealed. 

Just a couple of weeks ago, for example, 
the chief examiner called the hearing officers 
to a meeting and more or less said, in effect, 
do so and so or some kind of supervisory 
action will be taken. I certainly have no 
objections to the order, but how could that 
be reconciled with the alleged free and inde- 
pendent judgment of hearing officers? Under 
the present law, these things are both pos- 
sible and probable, so that the act should be 
amended or repealed. 

The biggest single Joker—and it is not so 
funny to many people—is that, under the 
present law, an assignment officer can for 
years and years assign one man small and 
unimportant cases, and at the same time as- 
sign another man large and important cases. 
The results are obvious. Under civil-service 
practice, which has prevailed up to this time, 
the small fry, regardless of increased ability 
or experience, would forever remain a small 
fry, while the other person, even though not 
as experiencéd or as able, would be in the 
clover all of his days. This is the meanest 
single possibility in the whole setup. There 
could also be preferences and prejudices from 
the ability of assignment officer to see that 
one man got good stops and good territories, 
while another got cooled off in winter and 
warmed up in summer. I do not imply any- 
one has done these things, but they are hu- 
man possibilities. The Interstate Commerce 
Act has some of its most important sections 
devoted to remedies for preference and prej- 
udice and discrimination. Any law which 
even theoretically permits such preferences, 
prejudices, and discriminations should be 
amended or repealed. 

The hearing officer today has no facilities 
under his control and no right to facilities, 
so that he is consequently wholly dependent 
upon agency officials for space, appliances, 
and secretarial assistance. This may appear 
as a small point, but it has the effect of 
placing hearing officers in a situation where, 
for their merest necessities, they must apple 
polish, appease, or trust to luck. Any law 
which permits such dependence should be 
amended or repealed. 

The law has something to say about a 
hearing officer not doing work inconsistent 
with his duties, but who shall be the Judge? 
If I am handed a piece of work, I have 
the choice of doing it or of making an in- 
effective nuisance of myself. There is no 
person nor authority to which I can appeal. 
If there is, the address is here solicited. 
Any law which recognizes the importance 
of a possible abuse and yet makes no effec- 
tive provision for its avoidance should be 
amended or repealed. 

From experience, observation, and study, 
I have concluded that, outside of some ad- 
ditional words, and some technical changes 
that add up to nothing more than empty 
words, the Administrative Act has amounted 
to nothing more than a flock of new names 
in the arsenal of bureaucracy. If this is 
found to be true, the act should be amended 
or repealed. 

Having reached those conclusions, I am 
convinced that the act should be amended 
in such a way as to carry out its objects 
or that, in the alternative, it should be re- 
pealed. 
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Having such views, I am therefore in favor 
of S. 1708 by Senator Pat MCCARRAN, 

If I have any problem, it is only that I 
prefer to be either an independent hearing 
officer or a plain old-fashioned agency ex- 
aminer; and that I do not wish to be a 
make-believe hearing officer, 


S. 1708 
A bill to amend section 11 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 244; 
5 U. S. C. 1010) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Src. 11. (a) The President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to and for each agency such num- 
ber of qualified and competent examiners 
as may be required for proceedings pursu- 
ant to sections 7 and 8. Such appointments 
shall be made without reference to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of char- 
acter and fitness. Each examiner so ap- 
pointed shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $14,000 per annum, shall hold office 
during good behavior, and may be removed 
only for neglect of duty, misconduct in 
office, or physical or mental disability. Re- 
moval of any examiner for any such cause 
may be accomplished only upon final order 
of the United States district court for the 
district in which such examiner is stationed 
in a civil action for removal instituted by 
the agency in which such examiner is serv- 
ing. No examiner shall be removed from 
office by reason of any reduction in force 
within any agency, any reorganization of 
or affecting any agency, or for any other 
reason (except for cause as herein pro- 
vided) unless provision for such removal 
is made expressly by law hereafter enacted. 

“(b) Examiners appointed pursuant to 
this section shall perform no duties incon- 
sistent with their duties and responsibilities 
as such. Such examiners are hereby de- 
clared to be administrative judges and sub- 
ject in all respects to the canons and stand- 
ards of conduct applicable to members of 
the Federal judiciary. Within any agency, 
they shall be assigned matters and proceed- 
ings in rotation except to the extent that 
their unavailability may otherwise require. 
Upon a showing of need in each case, agen- 
cies may obtain the services of examiners 
temporarily assigned thereto at the direction 
of the President from other agencies on a 
reimbursable basis.” 

Sec. 2. Any hearing commenced before the 
date of enactment of this act by any exam- 
iner appointed under section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act shall be com- 
pleted by such examiner, who for that pur- 
pose shall serye as a temporary examiner. 
Any examiner heretofore appointed pursuant 
to such section may serve as a temporary 
examiner until he is replaced by an examiner 
appointed pursuant to such section as 
amended by this act. No examiner while 
serving pursuant to this section as a tem- 
porary examiner shall receive increased com- 
pensation by reason of the enactment of this 
act. 


PROPOSED TEMPORARY EXTENSION 
OF DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that today is March 31. This 
is our last chance to block the blow 
aimed at the dairy farmers of the Na- 
tion tomorrow—when dairy price sup- 
ports will suddenly be dropped from 90 to 
75 percent, while everything the dairy 
farmer has to buy remains at 90 percent. 

A few days ago, I called attention to 
what that will mean to my home State 
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of Tennessee, where the inventory value 
of dairy herds has already dropped $50 
million and where there has already 
been adecline of 20 percent in the 
farmers’ income. 

Earlier this week I introduced a joint 
resolution extending the supports for a 
80-day period. Similar measures calling 
for temporary extensions have been in- 
troduced in the Senate. In the House, 
Representative LESTER JOHNSON of Wis- 
consin, has been leading a fight for a 
temporary extension. I am quite sure 
that if we can vote on a temporary meas- 
ure today, it will pass the Senate and 
the House by substantial margins. 

Why will not the leadership permit 
that to happen, so we can have time to 
study the other more permanent solu- 
tions? I persorally favor the bill which 
a number of us have co-sponsored with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Toye], which would tie 
the dairy price supports to other sup- 
port prices. I think there is much 
merit in the bill introduced yesterday 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

But we need time to work out these 
more permanent solutions. 

Today we need to pass the temporary 
extension. 


WHOLESALE FOOD PRICES REACH 
THEIR HIGHEST POINT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, farm 
prices keep going down, down, and down. 
An Associated Press dispatch from New 
York today reads as follows: 

New York.— Wholesale food prices as meas- 
ured by Dun & Bradstreet, climbed this week 
to their highest point since the agency 
started keeping records in 1916. 

At $7.42, the index was up 17.4 percent 
from the same week of 1953, when it stood 
at $6.32. 


Mr. President, while farm prices go 
down, down, and down, the poor house- 
wife, the poor consumer, pays more, 
more, and more. This is largely caused 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, who 
continues to say that it is the fault of 
90 percent parity. But the farmer does 
not receive high prices for his products. 
While farm prices have gone down, the 
farmer has been paying more for his 
farm supplies. Yet wholesale food prices 
this week reached their highest point 
since Dun & Bradstreet began keeping 
records in 1916. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
day of reckoning is at hand for this ad- 
ministration and for America's dairy in- 
dustry. 

This is our final chance to avert a 
serious and dangerous economic blow to a 
major segment of American agriculture. 
It is our final chance to correct a mis- 
take of judgment, and undo some of the 
harm that has already been done to 
America’s dairy markets. It is our last 
chance to keep from having the dairy 
industry thrown into a turmoil and kept 
in a turmoil for the next 4 months, at 
the expense of dairy producers. 


March 31 


Mr. President, I suppose some of my 
colleagues are perhaps weary of hearing 
about the serious problem confronting 
the dairy industry. Ever since the day 
Secretary Benson made his regrettable 
announcement February 15 that he in- 
tended pulling the rug out from under 
the dairy industry on April 1, I have con- 
ducted an almost day-to-day battle on 
this floor to have something done about 
it. After the first flurry of debate, there 
has been little inclination from the other 
side of the aisle to either defend the 
Secretary, or justify his present position. 
I warned early that I would keep this 
issue before this body until something 
was done, and I have persisted in doing 
so because I believe the cause of the 
dairymen is fair and just, and the atti- 
tude of the administration is unfair and 
unjust. 

Let me briefly review the situation we 
now face: 

Senators on both sides of the aisle from 
dairy States have made perfectly clear 
that they think this cut is far too drastic, 
that it is unjustified, and that it is un- 
fair to single out the dairy industry for 
such treatment before completing action 
on a general farm bill. 

No one has seriously disputed the loss 
this order will cause to the American 
dairy industry, nor the further depress- 
ing effect it will have upon our entire 
economy. 

No one has seriously been able to dis- 
pute the evidence of competent authori- 
ties in the dairy field that the cut in 
price supports will do little to increase 
consumption, that it still will not make 
butter competitive as far as price is con- 
cerned with oleo, that it will do little to 
change the production picture and in fact 
may force increased production in some 
areas, and that it certainly will not elimi- 
nate the necessity for continued Govern- 
ment purchases in the year ahead. 

In other words, Secretary Benson's 
order is a complete farce. It will not 
accomplish any of the things claimed for 
it. If he does not know it by now, he is 
a little behind in his homework. It will 
only deprive America’s dairy farmers of 
some $600 million in farm income, and 
depress the value of dairy farm assets in 
this country by more than a billion 
dollars. No one has disputed those facts, 
because the facts are indisputable, 

Twenty-five Senators have joined in 
cosponsoring a bill to limit any reduction 
to not more than 5 percent per year, and 
in no event to cut dairy supports below 
the support level on feed grains—the 
same principle now embodied in another 
constructive proposal advanced by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken], chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, and cosponsored 
among others by the experienced agri- 
cultural leader and former Secretary of 
Agriculture, the capable Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Yet the 
Agriculture Committee has not per- 
mitted any bill on this issue to come to 
the floor for a vote before April 1. 

I make note of the fact that only 
yesterday the administration’s leading 
spokesman in the Senate, the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] introduced legislation which 
makes it perfectly clear that he feels 
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that the 75 percent parity price support 
is indefensible. He introduced legisla- 
tion to put price supports on the basis of 
feed grain prices. At the present level 
that would mean from 85 to 87 percent. 
So I ask, For whom is Mr. Benson speak- 
ing, except himself? He is the most 
expensive speechmaker this country has 
ever had, Every time he speaks, agri- 
cultural markets go into a topsy-turvy 
tailspin. We cannot afford this oratory. 
We cannot afford these press releases on 
the part of the Secretary. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota for his diligence 
in trying to relieve the situation so far 
as dairy farmers are concerned. The 
dairy industry in Louisiana is not nearly 
so large as the dairy industry in Minne- 
sota, but even in the South we feel the 
effects of depressed dairy prices. 

I had hoped that we could have some 
action on the bill which I joined the 
Senator in introducing, and which pro- 
poses to distribute some of the surplus 
dairy products among people who do 
not have enough food. There are many 
people who would like to have more milk. 
There are many people who would like 
to have on their bread some of the butter 
which is in storage. At the present time 
we do not see much likelihood of obtain- 
ing favorable action on our bill which 
would furnish dairy products to feed 
some of those people. The administra- 
tion can take the tax off dividends at a 
cost to the Government of $800 million; 
but when we propose to use a few hun- 
dred million dollars to feed hungry peo- 
ple and protect the price of dairy prod- 
ucts, we do not seem to find any enthu- 
siasm on the part of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is so 
right. The only suggestion that has 
been made is to pull the rug out from 
under the dairy industry. In the State 
of Minnesota we have more than 50,000 
dairy farmers. We are witnessing the 
spectacle of the Government of the 
United States delivering literally an 
economic death blow to 50,000 of the 
finest producers in the State of Minne- 
sota. I am not even afforded the cour- 
tesy of an explanation from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Yesterday I sent 
a telegram to the Secretary urging and 
pleading that he cooperate with the Con- 
gress by supporting a 4-month exten- 
sion so that we could do something about 
the Aiken bill or the bill introduced by 
my colleague [Mr. THYE], of which Iam 
@ cosponsor, as is the Senator from 
Louisiana. But no; the Secretary per- 
sists, against the advice of distinguished 
leaders in the House who have gone to 
him and asked for time to see if we can- 
not solve the problem. The Secretary 
insists that the dairy industry march 
straight ahead to its doom. 

When the wool bill was scheduled for 
action, I introduced an amendment 
which would provide the same pro- 
tection for the dairy industry provided 
in S. 2962, which 25 Senators had co- 
sponsored, only to find that the amend- 
ment was not to be reported from the 
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committee, and only to find that the wool 
bill was to be set aside. 

Again the administration’s leadership 
showed its intent not to let this body 
vote on dairy supports before April 1, 
by sidetracking the wool bill. 

As a further move to head off this 
drastic blow, I then introduced Senate 
bill 3169, which provided simply a 4- 
month temporary extension of present 
support levels to permit Congress to 
reach its own decision. 

I have repeatedly asked a chance to 
vote on that bill. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee has not brought it forth. The 
Senate’s majority leadership has not an- 
swered my question as to why we are not 
given an opportunity to vote on emer- 
gency temporary legislation to keep the 
present program in effect until our own 
committees have completed their work. 

Apparently, it is an administration 
decision—a Benson decision, backed by 
the White House—not to let the Con- 
gress have anything to say about what 
happens on April 1. 

Yesterday I addressed a last-minute 
telegram to Secretary Benson, urging 
him in the name of all that is fair and 
just to announce his willingness to ac- 
cept such a temporary extension. As of 
yet I have been unable to get a reply 
from him. 

Mr. President, this body should con- 
sider the consequences of letting dairy 
prices be slashed tomorrow, only to be 
pushed back upward within a month or 
two by action of this body. 

Note that, Mr. President: Slashed to- 
morrow, and pushed back later. Mark 
my words, Mr. President, a scandal is 
brewing in America, because already 
millions of pounds of butter are being 
dumped onto the Government before the 
price goes down. After the price of but- 
ter goes down, the price will be boosted 
up again by the process of legislative 
action, and some of the speculators will 
get in for the kill. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota will be right here to 
expose those people. I do not intend 
to have butter used in a’ speculative ac- 
tivity, at both the farmers’ and the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. 

Mr. President, already some dairy 
processors are dumping their supplies 
into the Government’s hands. That is 
just as true as today is Wednesday. 
They are doing it because they know 
they can buy it back cheaper by tomor- 
row. Many of those buy-and-sell trans- 
actions are paper transactions, in which 
the stock does not even move out of the 
dealers’ warehouses, Yet they will be 
making profits from the Government’s 
decision, 

In all seriousness, I ask the Senate if 
there is any doubt at all that Congress 
will never adjourn with dairy price sup- 
ports at 75 percent of parity. Of course, 
we would not adjourn and permit such a 
gross inequity to persist. 

My Republican colleagues will not per- 
mit that to happen. They can count. 
They know November 2 is close at hand. 
We will not let that happen. However, 
in the meantime the Congress permits 
fluctuations in the dairy prices; and the 
one who will get hurt will be the farmer. 
He is the one who will be hurt. He does 
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not have the warehouses, the finance and 
credit, to carry him through the up-and- 
down fever-like activity of the dairy 
markets. 

The speculators, many of whom do not 
know the difference between a pound of 
butter and a brick, will be making great 
profits. 

The last fortress of the lower support 
forces—the foremost spokesmen for flex- 
ible supports—the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]—have 
themselves conceded the dairy slash is 
too drastic by proposing constructive 
legislation to lessen the blow. 

Over on the House side the sentiment 
is even more apparent. Chairman AU- 
GUST H. ANDRESEN, from the First Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, a Republican Repre- 
sentative from my State who knows the 
dairy industry in and out, and who can 
count—he knows the effect of the dairy 
order—was quoted by the wire services 
yesterday as telling the press he was 
“pretty sure” that Congress will cancel 
the support cut before July 1st, forcing 
the administration to raise supports to 
at least 85 percent of parity. 

I ask, Mr. President, whether this 
makes any sense? On April 1 we lower 
the price support to 75 percent of parity, 
and at the same time the leading spokes- 
man in the House Committee on Agri- 
culture assures the country that on July 
1 they will be brought up to 85 percent of 
parity. 

In the meantime, of course, it will 
give statisticians an opportunity to have 
a workout, and it will give them some 
intellectual exercise, but it will certainly 
result in distress for the farmers. It 
will result in ill-gotten gains for the 
speculators. If they want to cheat, Mr. 
President, let them cheat with some- 
thing else, not butter. Butter is too 
clean a product. It comes from a clean 
source. 

With committee members of both 
Houses forecasting an upward revision 
of Secretary Benson’s drastic cut, does 
it make any sense to let the full cut go 
into effect? 

It is like a doctor saying to his pa- 
tient, “We know you can live, and we 
know we have the right medicine and 
we know you can live, but why don’t you 
die on April 1, and we will then see if 
we can bring you back to life on July 1.” 

Mr. President, we would not permit 
that kind of quackery to go on. Why 
cannot the administration use common- 
sense and go along with a temporary 
extension of the present program until 
Congress has completed action on what 
it will eventually insist must be done? 

Why do not the majority leader of the 
Senate and the Secretary of Agriculture 
commit themselves one way or the other 
on such a temporary extension? 

Mr. President, I believe we are en- 
titled to an explanation of such blind 
insistence upon plunging ahead with 
this dairy slash in view of the obvious 
intention of Congress to revise it later. 

I am sure Members of this body saw 
the announcement from the Department 
of Agriculture yesterday on what is cur- 
rently happening to farm prices. I ask 
my colleagues to listen to this. Farm 
prices have fallen again. Eggs, milk, 
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hogs, potatoes, and butterfat showed 
the biggest drop. 

The cost of farm living and produc- 
tion rose again, in the same period, from 
mid-February to mid-March. 

The farm-parity ratio has fallen to 
a new low for this administration. It 
is now down to an average of 90 percent 
of parity. Farm prices started down 
from full parity right after the election 
in November 1952. Time after time 
Secretary Benson and the President have 
optimistically announced that the de- 
cline has been checked. 

I want to know where the decline had 
been checked. Perhaps it was checked 
in the mind of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Certainly it has not been checked 
in the markets. I should like to know 
from the majority leader why we cannot 
have a chance to act on the matter. I 
should like to have the attention of the 
majority leader. Are we going to have 
a chance to stop this blow, or is the 
Senate going to sit idly by? 

Many times, as a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I have seen a Senator rush on to 
the floor and say, “We must get quick 
action on an extension of an act, and 
we must therefore set aside the pending 
business, because if we do not do so 
there will be great hardship.” 

I ask my friend, the majority leader, 
and Members of the Senate on the other 
side of the aisle what is more important 
than to stop this blow. Surely no one 
will admit that one of the bills that 
have been introduced will not be passed. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and one of the 
leading Democratic spokesmen on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] presented a bill dealing with the 
subject. Surely this bill is not just win- 
dow dressing. Are we going to act on 
it? I imagine we will act on it, Mr. 
President, but it takes time. 

I ask a very simple question: If we 
are going to rescind this foolish action 
on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, why do we not act today? It 
is not April 1 yet. We are not fooling 
anyone today, and we will not fool any- 
one tomorrow. We can still act. Why 
wait until April 1 to show how foolish 
we have been? The American people 
will brand this Congress as a living ex- 
ample of April Fool’s Day. I hope we 
will not let it happen and that we will 
save ourselves from the shame of being 
blamed for a great disaster that could 
have been prevented. At this last hour, 
even, we could prevent it from hap- 
pening. 

Remember, the agricultural parity ra- 
tio continues to fall. 

How well the decline was checked is 
shown in this new decline in the parity 
ratio, which measures farm prices 
against farm costs. 

May I remind this body that this new 
low was hit as of March 15. In view of 
the action now contemplated by Secre- 
tary Benson tomorrow, we can draw our 
own conclusions as to what is going to 
happen by April 15 and May 15. We 
are putting agriculture on the downhill 
skids, and giving it a deliberate shove. 
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I repeat, Mr. President, it is on the 
downhill skids, and it is being given a 
deliberate shove. There is not very 
much being done to stop it. 

I wish some of Secretary’s Benson’s 
economists could read some of my mail, 
and had enough normal human concern 
for their fellow man to realize the pitiful 
plight of individuals facing new hard- 
ships. 

I have here some cream checks sent 
me by Harry Arnold of Holloway, re- 
turns for his butterfat sold to the Hollo- 
way Produce Co. 

If Senators knew Harry Arnold as 
well as I know him they would know it 
is an honor to get a letter from a 
real substantial, God-fearing, patriotic 
American citizen who is fed up with this 
glorified administration nonsense about 
the New Look and all the other public 
relations gadgets. Mr. Arnold wants 
action. What does he have to say? He 
shows sales of butterfat on January 4 
at 67 cents a pound, and on March 26, 
at 58 cents a pound. This was before 
Secretary Benson’s action, which is to 
go into effect tomorrow. Mr. Arnold 
writes that even if the loss does not go 
further, it means a loss of $51.46 a 
month to him. 

Mr. President, we are talking about 
raising our pay. I suggest that we first 
provide a fair return for the farmers. 


I shall not sit idly by and permit a God- 


respecting, patriotic American citizen— 
and he represents thousands of them— 
to lose all that money. 

Mr. Arnold is a typical small-dairy 
man, struggling to raise a fine family of 
7 children. He has 20 cows, although 
he is milking only 16 of them at this 
time. He will have to milk the entire 
20 cows to try and eke out a living, and 
even then, he says, he will not be able 
to make ends meet at the new low 
prices. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture thinks 
we can get rid of the surplus in this way, 
he is wrong. All his program is doing is 
to relieve the administration of having 
to come up with a responsible program, 
It does not take one bit of imagination 
to cut wages, income, and cut down our 
economy. That is what will happen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, the letter from 
Harry Arnold to which I have referred, 
together with receipts he has received 
for butterfat and the prices he received. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and receipts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOLLOWAY, MINN., March 26, 1954. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

Dran Sm: Please note they have already 
lowered the cream price on March 26. It 
was not to go down till April 1. My cream, 
that I sold on that day, was 50.9 percent 
butterfat. I took a loss of $4.58, that was 3 
days’ production; it will be a $11.62 a week 
loss to me, if it does not drop more which we 
feel it will if the 75-percent law goes into 
effect, or $51.46 a month, $617.52 a year loss. 
I have 20 cows. Sixteen are only milking 
now. When they are all in milk the loss 
will be more, 

I am sending you two of my cream stubs 
sO you can see for yourself they are about 
the same grade. We have been getting 67 
and 68 cents per pound all winter for cream 
now it is 58 cents, so it is not hard to see 
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what the loss will be to us. You also can 
see that we cannot get along on that as you 
will note that every stub has an advance on 
it. We do not have the money so we can 
wait till we get the next check. We have 7 
children, my wife and I make 9. We just 
have to have more for our cream. You can 
use those stubs in the hearings. You can 
let Senator THYE, and also H. C. ANDERSEN, 
use them if they like; also this letter. We 
just have to have help, 
Yours truly, 
Harry ARNOLD, 

Would you send back those stubs later on, 
as I may need them for my income tax. I 
am taking a record of them if they should 
get lost but it may be better to have them. 
Please do all in your power for us you can. 
I know you will but we need it so bad that I 
cannot help but urge you on. Thanks for 
all you have done for us. My family is very 
thankful to you. 

HARRY ARNOLD. 


Name: Harry Arnold. 

Date: January 4, 1954. 

(Sold at Holloway Produce, 
Minn.) 


Holloway, 


Select 


3 pounds butter 
Adv 


Name: Harry Arnold. 

Date: March 26, 1954. 

(Sold at Holloway Produce, 
Minn.) 


Cream Grade | Lbs. | Test | B. fat 
Select 40 79 32 25.3 
50 80 32 25.6 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
chips are down. While I have not had a 
reply to my wire to Secretary Benson, my 
staff has been informed by his assistant, 
Mr. Hoops, that the Secretary will refuse 
to reconsider. He is insisting on going 
ahead with this unwise move. 

Only the Congress can stop it. 

Only the administration’s leadership 
can give the Congress that chance. 

Only by temporarily setting aside the 
unfinished business of the Senate and 
calling up my bill or anybody’s bill for a 
temporary extension can we prevent this 
blow from taking place. 

In the name of commonsense, I appeal 
to the Senate to take this last-minute 
action. In the name of commonsense, I 
urge the administration’s majority lead- 
er to protect his own committees by giv- 
ing them a chance to complete their 
hearings and make their recommenda- 
tions to us without having administrative 
decisions shut the door in our faces, and 
pull the rug out from under the dairy 
industry before the Congress has an op- 
portunity to express its will. 
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BATAAN DAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
April 9, 12 years ago, the bonds of friend- 
ship between the peoples of the Philip- 
pines and the people of the United States 
were firmly linked together by the heroic 
defenders on Bataan. Meeting the deci- 
sion of defeat with heads unbowed, the 
soldiers of our two nations captured for- 
ever the hopes and aspirations of liberty- 
loving citizenry everywhere. The spirit 
of freedom which was strengthened 
through the defense of Bataan by Re- 
public of the Philippines and American 
forces was carried forward into the re- 
cent conflict which took place in Korea. 
Although only 17 out of the 60 members 
of the United Nations furnished forces 
for the resistance of the first overt ac- 
tive aggression since the organization of 
the United Nations, the cause of collec- 
tive security in that area was met with a 
ready response by the Philippine people. 
With this recent history of the dedica- 
tion to freedom by the Philippine na- 
tion, it is fitting that we should join with 
President Magsaysay in setting aside 
April 9, Bataan Day, for appropriate 
commemoration services in our two 
countries. 

So, Mr. President, I introduce a joint 
resolution providing for the observance 
of April 9, the 12th anniversary of the 
fall of Bataan, as Bataan Day. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

I have discussed the matter with the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the majority leader has spoken to 
the minority leader with reference to 
the joint resolution. I have no objec- 
tion. I commend the majority leader 
for introducing the joint resolution. I 
think it is very appropriate, and I hope 
the Senate will pass it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
renew my unanimous-consent request 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object, 
because the purpose of the joint resolu- 
tion is highly commendable, and I com- 
mend the majority leader for introduc- 
ing it—I should like, since this is the 
only way I have of getting my point 
across, to ask: Will the majority leader, 
having asked unanimous consent for the 
consideration of this worthy measure, 
also ask unanimous consent to consider 
a resolution to prevent the blow which 
is about to fall on the dairy industry, 
about which I spoke a while ago? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota knows there is 
proposed legislation before committees 
of the Senate. He is within his rights 
if he wishes to object to the considera- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor knows that I shall not object to it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator also 
knows that I am not willing to agree to 
any such proposal, because there are 
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bills before the proper committees of 
the Senate of the United States involv- 
ing the question which the Senator from 
Minnesota has discussed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The majority 
leader is a wise parliamentarian, and he 
knows that I shall not object to his 
unanimous-consent request, because I 
commend him for presenting his reso- 
lution; but the majority leader also 
knows that while there is appropriate 
proposed legislation before committees 
of the Congress, he did not send his 
resolution to the appropriate committee, 
because time was running out. Time is 
running out for what I am talking about. 
The action proposed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture will go into effect on 
April 1. If April 9 is a date which re- 
quires expeditious action of the Senate, 
how about April 1? Nothing is going 
to happen in the time which remains to 
afford any relief to the dairymen. The 
bills in committee are lost, so far as any 
relief is concerned. The only thing 
that can be done is to present a unani- 
mous-consent request asking for imme- 
diate action on a measure to set aside 
the order of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
I shall be glad to draft an appropriate 
resolution and ask the Senator from 
California to introduce it in his own 
behalf. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Minnesota will not draft resolutions for 
the majority leader to introduce. The 
Senator from Minnesota has all the 
rights possessed by the majority leader 
asa Senator. The majority leader is not 
having resolutions drafted by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I only wished to 
help the majority leader, because the 
blow is going to fall, and it will be a very 
serious one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 143) providing for the 
observance of April 9, the 12th anni- 
versary of the fall of Bataan, as Bataan 
Day, which was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Whereas April 9 of this year marks the 
12th anniversary of the end of the epic 
struggle of American and Filipino forces on 
Bataan; 

Whereas Bataan symbolizes the spirit 
which moves men of different races and dif- 
ferent creeds to fight shoulder to shoulder 
for their freedom; 

Whereas the rallying of the people of the 
Philippines to the side of the United States 
and the other United Nations in the recent 
struggle in Korea was a further expression of 
American-Filipino unity; 

Whereas the people of the Philippines 
have demonstrated to all other nations in the 
Asian sphere the fact that mutual friend- 
ship and mutual security are common goals, 
and the role of the United States in Asia is 
that of a friend of peoples, regardless of race; 
and 

Whereas President Ramon Magsaysay has 
designated April 9 as Bataan Day in the 
Philippines: 

Resolved, etc., That April 9, the 12th an- 
niversary of the fall of Bataan, should be 
observed as Bataan Day and that the Con- 
gress recommends that on that day the flags 
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of the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines be flown, and that encourage- 
ment be given to the holding of appropriate 
services in schools and ehurches, and in other 
gatherings. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a proclama- 
tion issued by the President of the Phil- 
ippines. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


PROCLAIMING FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1954, as BATAAN 
Day AND DECLARING IT As A SPECIAL PuBLIC 
HOLIDAY 


Whereas the 9th day of April 1954 marks 
the 12th anniversary of the fall of Bataan 
where the bonds of friendship were forged 
in blood and fire; and 

Whereas the commemoration of the fall 
of Bataan is a fitting homage to the heroism 
of Filipino and American forces who fought 
side by side against overwhelming odds in 
the epic struggle for democracy and freedom: 
Now, therefore, I, Ramon Magsaysay, Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, by virtue of the pow- 
ers vested in me by law, do hereby proclaim 
Friday, April 9, 1954, as Bataan Day and de- 
clare it as a special public holiday. I call 
upon all provincial governors, city mayors, 
and all other public officials and citizens of 
the Philippines, as well as all American na- 
tionals residing in this country, to observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies expres- 
sive of the immortal spirit of Bataan and of 
its heroic defenders. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the Republic 
of the Philippines to be affixed. 

RAMON MAGSAYSAY. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield to 
me for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield, 
provided I do not lose the floor, and pro- 
vided the interruption appears at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate completes 
its work this afternoon it stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR REMAINDER OF THE 
WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Nevada will yield fur- 
ther, I should like to make an announce- 
ment. 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been asked as to the program for 
the remainder of the week and for next 
week, and I make this statement for the 
information of the Senate. 

There is now in force a unanimous- 
consent agreement which will produce 
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a vote on the statehood bill tomorrow. 
I expect to try to hold the Senate in 
session as late as necessary in order to 
complete consideration of the statehood 
bill and the necessary amendments be- 
fore the Senate recesses or adjourns 
tomorrow night. 

If the Senate completes consideration 
of the statehood bill by tomorrow eve- 
ning, I shall propose that the Senate 
stand in recess until Monday next, in 
the hope that the various committees 
will use Friday to expedite action on 
proposed legislation which is before 
them, and that Senators will be able to 
catch up with the work in their respec- 
tive offices. 

On Monday next I propose that there 
be a call of the calendar, beginning at 
the point where the last call ended, for 
the consideration of bills to which there 
is no objection. 

When the Senate completes its work 
on the statehood bill, I intend to move 
that it proceed to the consideration of 
the highway bill, which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works. It is No. 1092 on the calendar, 
Senate bill 3184. I shall propose that 
that bill be made the unfinished business 
of the Senate. The Senate will then 
adjourn or recess until Monday, and 
there will be a call of the calendar on 
Monday. 

We have a fairly substantial calendar. 
Sometimes calendar calls proceed fairly 
rapidly, and sometimes they proceed 
more slowly. If the call of the calen- 
dar should be completed by midafter- 
noon, I should expect to open the debate 
on the highway bill on Monday. If, on 
the other hand, the calendar call should 
continue until 5 or 5:30, I would then 
not expect to take up the highway bill 
at that hour in the afternoon, but we 
should be prepared to proceed with it 
on Monday next. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand that 
there will not be a session on Friday, 
but that there will be committee meet- 
ings, and a call of the calendar will be 
the first thing on Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I assume the Senator 
from California has conferred with the 
minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have discussed 
this subject with him during the past 
day or two. For a time it was thought 
we might have a call of the calendar on 
Friday, but, all factors considered, it was 
thought better to have the calendar call 
on Monday, so as to give ample notice 
to the calendar committees on both sides 
of the aisle, in order that they might 
make adequate preparation. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada for 
yielding to me. I thought Senators 
would be interested in knowing the pro- 
gram for next week. When the Senate 
completes consideration of the highway 
bill it is planned to take up calendar 
1085, House bill 6342, dealing with the 
lease and purchase of Government facil- 
ities. That will probably be the next 
order of business, 
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CONGRESS CAN END RECESSION 
NOW 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
United States has the resources, the abil- 
ity, and capital to maintain a strong, 
balanced economy. But, over a period 
of 2 decades there have been 5 ap- 
proaches in the effort to destroy the Na- 
tion’s living standards, built up over a 
period of 175 years, and to average them 
with the lower standards prevailing else- 
where in the world. 

First, the political approach, which 
has been identified as communism, did 
not start yesterday; it began in 1934, 
with the recognition of Communist Rus- 
sia without any safeguards whatever. 

Second, there is the economic ap- 
proach, which was started in 1934 with 
the passage of the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, when Congress transferred 
to the Executive its constitutional re- 
sponsibility of regulating foreign trade, 
and of determining and adjusting duties, 
imposts, and excises. 

The third approach has been the con- 
tinual whittling away of constitutional 
provisions and safeguards through the 
medium of Executive orders, executive 
agreements, and other types of agree- 
ments, which needed the approval of 
only a majority of each House of Con- 
gress, instead of a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate; and also by other means, in- 
cluding United Nations actions. 

Fourth, there has been the taxation 
approach, with the continual rise in in- 
come taxes, and the consequent inability 
of companies and individuals to build 
reserves with which to carry on through 
lean years, while at the same time they 
are taxed out of the international mar- 
ket. 

The fifth approach has been irredeem- 
able currency. The gold standard was 
abolished in 1934, and the Government 
proceeded to print money and to go into 
debt. As the result of the WPA, the 
PWA, two world wars, and other emer- 
gencies, the national debt has now been 
increased to about $260 billion. There 
are indications that a request will be 
made for an additional increase in the 
debt limit ceiling. 

Today, there is a depression in cer- 
tain industries including many pro- 
ducing critical minerals and materials, 
and a recession in 80 of the 195 labor- 
market areas listed by the Bureau of 
Employment Security in its latest bi- 
monthly summary. 

Seventy-seven of these distressed areas 
are in the continental United States. 
There are 1 or more areas in each of the 
following 27 States: 

Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
In addition there are areas extending 
into Arkansas, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

In 1934 the Congress of the United 
States, including the United States Sen- 
ate, passed the Trade Agreements Act, 
which set the stage for an irresponsible 
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State Department to open the door to 
unlimited imports of sweatshop labor 
products, and simultaneously started a 
cycle of inflation which priced American 
goods out of the world markets. 

As the junior Senator from Nevada 
will show later in his remarks, this re- 
cession is a carryover from the Acheson- 
Truman administration, with its mis- 
guided foreign policies and proforeign 
trade program, which had its origin in 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, which 
expires on June 12 of this year. 

This act was named “reciprocal trade,” 
a catch phrase to sell free trade to the 
American people. It is the economic 
approach to destroy this Nation. 

Through this program, foreign com- 
petition, subsidized by billions of dollars 
in American aid, has been and is flood- 
ing American markets with the products 
of coolie, peon, and sweatshop foreign 
labor ever since the act became effective 
and particularly since World War II. 

The result is that we have industries 
that are hurt, industries partially de- 
stroyed, industries half destroyed, and 
industries that are almost completely de- 
stroyed. 

IMPORTS CREATE DISTRESSED AREAS 


We have areas and cities that have 
been distressed 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, 
and longer, with no relief in prospect so 
long as imported products from subsi- 
dized foreign nations displace products 
produced by American workers in the 
basic industries of these areas. 

The full devastating effect of this de- 
liberate division of the American mar- 
kets with the nations of the world has 
been delayed because of continual emer- 
gencies, including WPA, PWA, World 
War II, UNNRA, Marshall plan, ECA, 
Korea, world war III, Mr. President— 
Mutual Security Organization, point 4, 
and a continual inflation and rising 
prices. 

The result at the end of 20 years— 
2 decades—is an additional $260 bil- 
lion national debt, which added to the 
States indebtedness is more than equal 
to the total tax valuations of all the 
property in the United States of 
America, 

In other words, Mr. President, we have 
created and are creating our own de- 
pressed industries and distressed areas 
through diplomatic schemes and deals 
designed to fatten foreign competition 
against American goods and materials, 
whatever the cost or sacrifice to Ameri- 
can industries, investors, workers, or 
communities. 

We export handouts, trade concessions, 
and jobs at the expense of American 
workingmen, investors, and taxpayers. 

We import cutthroat foreign competi- 
tion that causes cutback payrolls, closed 
mills, mines, and factories, business fail- 
ures, and unemployment, 

We ship abroad $42 billion of our pur- 
chasing power and get back foreign prod- 
ucts that swamp and suffocate American 
markets. 

We import recession and create our 
own depressed industries and distressed 
areas. 

This is the tragic result of the profor- 
eign policies and proforeign trade pro- 
gram of previous administrations, 
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The proforeign trade program was 
first inflicted at the height of New Deal 
socialism and foreign coddling through 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. 

Significantly, it was during this same 
era that recognition was granted to Com- 
munist Russia on the silly contention of 
proforeign traders that Russia would be- 
come a market for billions in American 
products. This was the political ap- 
proach to destroy this Nation. 

Continual pressure is being brought at 
this time not only by foreign nations, but 
by certain of our own businessmen, to 
open up completely trade with the satel- 
lite nations and with Russia, which we 
are all aware was carried on without 
stint, after World War II and after what 
I call world war III in Korea, by our 
supposed allies in Europe. 

Mr. President, in 1950, the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada put into the Recorp 96 
trade treaties which the Marshall plan 
countries had at that time made with 
Russia and with the so-called Iron Cur- 
tain countries, shipping them everything 
from tool steel and engines, to all kinds 
of materials which they would need to 
arm themselves for a war with this Na- 
tion. Some of the proforeign trade con- 
tentions we hear today seem equally as 
fantastic as the recognition of Commu- 
nist Russia in 1934. 

Under pressure and propaganda of 
thils proforeign-trade clique, the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 has been fre- 
quently extended—the economic ap- 
proach to destroy our Nation. 

This year, Mr. President, it is time for 
a change. 

LABOR, INDUSTRY ENTITLED TO PROTECTION 


It is time to change from a policy of 
socialized international trade that di- 
vides and scatters our substance and 
wealth around the world to a policy of 
protecting American industries, workers, 
and investors from destructive sweat- 
shop foreign competition. 

The junior Senator from Nevada con- 
tends, and has always contended, that 
the first obligation of this administration 
and the Congress is to the American 
economy, with stability for all its eco- 
nomic segments. 

The American economy deserves an 
equal opportunity in this market with 
that of foreign nations. 

The American workingman and inves- 
tor is entitled to a protection equal to 
the difference in wages and taxes paid 
in this Nation and those paid in the 
chief competing countries. 

The American taxpayer deserves relief 
from subsidizing foreign competitors re- 
luctant to bear tax burdens necessary to 
support themselves. 

American industries and American 
workers deserve security from ruthless, 
unfair foreign competition subsidized by 
American aid in dollars, new equipment, 
and prodigal trade concessions. 

American communities need safe- 
guards against recession inflicted by pro- 
foreign New Deal trade policies and sub- 
sidized imports. 

END NEW DEAL FOREIGNISM 


Recession can be relieved now by a 
return to the constitutional American 
system, under which the Congress levies 
duties or tariffs on imports on the basis 
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of fair and reasonable competition, and 
by a program of action undoing the mis- 
takes of New Deal foreignism and social- 
ized international trade made by previ- 
ous administrations, by taking the profit 
out of sweatshop labor. 

Give foreign nations equal access to 
American markets, but no advantage. 

Later in his remarks the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada will suggest such a 
program. He wishes to discuss the 
plight of certain American areas as de- 
tailed by the Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Employment Security in its lat- 
est and recent bimonthly summaries. 

In doing so, the junior Senator from 
Nevada casts no reflection on these 
areas, but wishes to bring their plight 
and the reasons therefor to the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

Labor in such areas is industrious and 
eager to apply its skills. Management 
is alert and enterprising. Civic leader- 
ship is diligent and concerned. But it 
is difficult, often impossible, to compete 
against both the import deluge and a 
proforeign State Department clique 
dedicated to foreign favoritism. 

The junior Senator from Nevada will 
list those areas which the Bureau of 
Employment Security designates as 
group IV, or areas of substantial labor 
surplus, more commonly referred to out- 
side official circles as distressed areas. 

In each reference the junior Senator 
from Nevada will quote precisely from 
the Bureau’s own reports. 

Subsequently he will cite other Labor 
Department data and data from the De- 
partment of Commerce listing imports 
of commodities that affect these areas, 
and information supplied by representa- 
tives and spokesmen from affected in- 
dustries. 

HURT CITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


The purpose of the junior Senator 
from Nevada in doing this is to examine 
whether or not recession is a direct re- 
sult of the impact of competitive im- 
ports. It is his conviction that it is. 

The cities and areas are listed in the 
exact order in which they are listed in 
the March summary of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and have no re- 
lation to the degree of distress, but do 
have relation to geographical location 
in the various labor market regions: 


EXCERPTS From SUMMARY REPORTS ON THESE 
AREAS FOLLOW IN THE ORDER LISTED ABOVE 


Lawrence, Mass.: Extremely sharp curtail- 
ments in the level of textile employment 
during past several years (employment in 
industry has dropped from over 20,000 in 
September 1950 to 8,700 in September 1953) 
have been primarily responsible for area’s 
substantial labor surplus—relatively the 
most severe in Nation. 

Lowell, Mass.: Historically, Lowell has been 
a textile center specializing in manufacture 
of cotton, synthetic and woolen fabrics. 
About two-fifths of the area’s jobless work- 
ers are men, slightly more than half of these 
are displaced textile workers. 

New Bedford, Mass.: Cotton textiles has 
been the historic mainstay of area's economy. 
During recent years, however, the industry, 
like most other New England textiles, has 
been declining. 

North Adams, Mass.: Layoffs in textiles, 
electrical machinery. 

Webster, Mass.: Unless unforeseen events 
boost sick textiles industry there is little hope 
area will recover in predictable future. 
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Biddeford, Maine: Recent declines cen- 
tered in textile machinery and trade. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence was classified 
as area with very substantial labor surplus 
prior to Korean conflict * * * sharp slump 
in textile employment in recent years is 
largely responsible for persistence of sizable 
unemployment. 

Atlantic City, N. J.: Lack of industrial di- 
versification, and the seasonal nature of re- 
sort business, are largely responsible for the 
area’s heavy labor surplus. 

Paterson, N. J.: Recent employment losses 
led by sizable layoffs in textiles. Smaller 
losses in electrical machinery, fabricated 
metals. 

Gloversville, N. Y.: Difficulty in competing 
with foreign glovemakers has contributed to 
employment decline for a number of years. 

Hudson, N. Y.: Permanent shutdown of 
one large textile mill, temporary closure of 
another primarily responsible for recent Job 
declines. 

Cumberland, Md.: Textiles, once area's 
most important activity with a peak of 11,000 
during World War II, employed less than 
half that number in August 1953. Coal 
mining, once an important means of liveli- 
hood, now employs fewer than 500. 

Asheville, N. C.: Depressed conditions in 
textile industry and lack of year-around em- 
ployment opportunities for resort workers 
are largely responsible for the substantial 
labor surplus in the area. 

Durham, N. C.: Extreme seasonality of the 
dominant tobacco industry and generally 
weak markets for textile products are chief 
causes of area’s large labor surplus. 

Waynesville, N. C.: Downtrend in impor- 
tant tourist trade activity, lack of non- 
seasonal job opportunities. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: Extreme seasonal 
peaks and lows in tobacco processing are the 
chief reasons for the substantial labor sur- 
plus. 

Altoona, Pa.: Jobless rolls include many 
workers with electronics, garmentmaking, 
truck driving, and mining experience, as well 
as former railroad shop experience. 

Clearfield-Du Bois, Pa.: Prior to 1940 bitu- 
minous coal mining dominated area's econ- 
omy. During recent years mine payrolls 
declined. 

Indiana, Pa.: Mining employment has de- 
clined precipitously from 7,000 in 1950 to 
4,000 in November 1953. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Heavy unemployment in 
area stems largely from job declines in coal 
mining. More than 3,600 workers have been 
separated from industry's payroll in past 
year and a half with no improvement in 
sight. About 5,000 miners are on short work 
week. 

Kittanning-Ford City, Pa.: Layoffs in 
dominant gas and important bituminous 
coal mining lead to substantial labor surplus. 

Pottsville, Pa.: Anthracite coal mining, 
long predominant in area’s economy, has 
been replaced by manufacturing in recent 
years as largest employment source. One 
in every six area workers is jobless: Nine- 
tenths of unemployed are men. 

Scranton, Pa.: Anthracite coal mining 
dominated area’s economy until late 1920's 
and, although slumping, employed 17,800 
workers in 1940. By September 1953, mining 
employment had dropped to 8,700. 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, Pa.: De- 

conditions in the apparel, textiles, 
and lumber industries are largely responsible 
for high level of unemployment in area. 

Uniontown-Connellsville, Pa.: Bituminous 
coal mining, dominate industry in the area, 
has suffered depressed conditions for some 
time. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Area’s employment to- 
tals continued to slump during past year, 
with most of decrease centered in coal 


mining. 
Williamsport, Pa.: Aircraft, steel pace 
‘widespread factor declines since last fall. 
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Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Va.: Sixty per- 
cent of unemployed former miners. 
Covington-Clifton Forge, Va.: 

losses were registered in textiles. 

Radford-Pulaski, Va.: Drop in chemicals 
largely responsible. Construction, textiles, 
apparel, lumber also register recently. 

Beckley, W. Va.: Mining employment 
dropped 1,700 from a year ago. 

Bluefield, W. Va.: Long term declines in 
coal, resultant losses in railroads key factors 
in substantial (labor) surplus. 

Charleston, W. Va.: Glass, chemicals, 
metal reductions pace factory losses. Most 
nonfactory industries also down, with de- 
clines sharpest in construction, bituminous 
coal mining. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.: Sustained curtail- 
ments in coal, recent sharp declines in dur- 
able goods—particularly fabricated metals, 
glass, electrical equipment. 

Fairmont, W. Va.: Loss of (coal) mining 
jobs—100 in previous 2 months, 1,000 since 
year ago—has caused steady decline in area 
employment totals despite over-the-year 
factory gain of 650. 

Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky.: Long 
term decline in electrical machinery, non- 
manufacturing cutbacks, losses in primary 
metals, apparel, furniture responsible for 
substantial labor surplus. 

Morgantown, W. Va.: Approximately four- 
fifths of the 1,600 unemployed workers are 
men, a majority of whom have coal mining 
experience, 

Parkersburg, W. Va.: Manufacturing jobs 
were concentrated in chemicals (synthetic 
fibers), clay-glass products and fabricated 
metals. No report on causes of unemploy- 
ment. 

Point Pleasant, W. Va.: There has been 
little change in employment during past 
year with a two-thirds decline in coal min- 
ing (all since June) somewhat offset by a 
gain in boat building. Further declines, 
centered in chemicals, in prospect. 

Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va.: Mining employment dropped over 25 
percent. 

Welch, W. Va.: Very sizable declines in 
coal mining over past year boosts joblessness 
almost 150 percent. 

Wheeling, W. Va.-Steubenville, 
Job losses led by steel, 
glass. 

Cedartown-Rockmart, Ga.: Area’s grow- 
ing labor surplus consists largely of women 
with textile experience. * * * The outlook for 
the area depends on the possibility of con- 
verting cotton tire cord factories to other 
uses. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Fairly general down- 
trend led by chemicals, fabricated metals, 
trade. 

La Follette-Jellico-Tazewell, Tenn.: Coal 
Mining activity has declined by over 60 per- 
cent since 1949, and many of the remaining 
1,400 miners are employed only 1 or 2 days 
a week. 

Newport, Tenn.: Nonfarm activities in- 
clude lumber, leather, stone-clay-glass. 

Gadsden, Ala.: Layoffs in primary metals 
made up nearly half of the drop of about 10 
percent in factory payrolls during the year. 

Jasper, Ala.: Bituminous coal mining, the 
dominant industry, has been in a depressed 
condition for some time. 

Corbin, Ky.: Most of the loss in transpor- 
tation and lumber and wood products. 

Hazard, Ky.: Economy of area is dominated 
by bituminous coal mining, which has been 
declining since late 1948. 

Madisonville, Ky.: About 90 percent of 
coal produced in western Kentucky is mined 
here. Economic conditions in area have been 
steadily deteriorating for several years due 
to depressed conditions in coal mining. 

Middlesboro-Harlan, Ky.: Bituminous coal 
mining dominates the area’s economy. * * * 
Since June 1950 about 6,000 mining jobs have 
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been eliminated, 2,000 of them since June 
1952. 

Paintsville-Prestonburg, Ky.: Some 1,000 
fewer men were employed in the mines in 
April 1953 than a year earlier. Many of the 
employed miners are on a partial workweek, 

Pikeville, Ky.-Williamson, W. Va.: Econ- 
omy of area is largely dependent on soft coal 
mining, declining steeply over the past year, 
bulk of unemployed were coal miners. 

Ionia-Belding-Greenville, Mich.: Most of 
jobless * * * idled by refrigerator cutbacks. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: Cutbacks in aircraft 
contracts major facor in 5-fold increase in 
unemployment over past year’s minimum 
level. Losses in auto parts, machinery, and 
metal products and Government activities in 
area also contribute. 

Bay City, Mich.: Layoffs in auto parts, lum- 
ber and wood products, machinery and 
furniture. 

Detroit, Mich.: Lagging auto sales cut auto 
payrolls by 80,000 between April 1953 and 
January 1954. Unemployment more than 
4 times above near-minimum year-ago levels. 
Other factory industries also down. 

Monroe, Mich.: Declines in important 
autos, paper. 

Muskegon, Mich.: Employment levels in 
both nonelectrical machinery and auto 
equipment were 14 percent below November 
1952 levels as a result of sagging consumer 
demand for refrigerators and a drop in tank 
motor production. 

Port Huron, Mich.: Recent declines led by 
motor vehicles, construction, trade. 

Toledo, Ohio: Sizable cutbacks in local 
auto plants, accompanied by concurrent re- 
ductions in electrical machinery, aircraft 
parts, and glass. Employment about four 
times very low year-ago level. 

Davenport, Iowa-Rock Island-Moline, III.: 
Unemployment four times mininum year 
ago level. Year-long downtrend in area’s 
dominant farm machinery primarily respon- 
sible for substantial labor surplus. 

Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frankfort, III.: 
Labor surpluses consisted primarily of coal 
miners, truck drivers, sewing-machine oper- 
ators. 

Michigan City-La Porte, Ind.: Loss of sev- 
eral plants, cutbacks in defense contracts, 
recent reductions in transportation equip- 
ment, farm machinery result in substantial 
labor surplus. 

South Bend, Ind.: Declines in dominant 
auto industry key factory in area’s current 
substantial labor surplus. Recent cutbacks 
also occurred in nonelectrical machinery, 
rubber products, furniture. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Depressed status due 
primarily to long-term declines in manu- 
facturing, coal mining, and supporting trade, 
service activities. Mining, no longer a key 
industry, employed only 1,500. 

Vincennes, Ind.: Bituminous coal mining, 
once the area’s leading industry, has been 
declining for several decades. Miners and 
shoe factory workers predominated among 
the jobless, who comprised nearly 10 percent 
of the labor force. 

Kenosha, Wis.: Former auto workers make 
up bulk of unemployed. 

La Crosse, Wis.: Reductions in auto parts 
and rubber products chief causes of recent 
unemployment increases, 

Racine, Wis.: Winter job declines led by 
electrical machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, printing-publishing and construction. 

Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis.: Greater 
than usual decline in transportation, con- 
struction, trade, joined by reductions in pri- 
mary metals and food. 

Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.: A considerable pro- 
portion of the unemployed are former de- 
fense workers. The area’s jobless rolls also 
included a number of seasonally idled Cot- 
ton hands and lumber and construction 
workers. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Sharp decreases in ci- 
vilian employment at local military instal- 
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lations, construction, trade declines over 
past year, boost joblessness to two-thirds 
above year ago figure. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Job applications on 
file * * * indicate about two-fifths of job- 
less are skilled or semiskilled. Many former 
construction workers. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nevada that I believe the 
situation which he has been outlining 
across the country is true; but particu- 
larly when he mentions my home town I 
know it is true. There is a great deal 
of unemployment there, much more than 
we had anticipated. It has had its ef- 
fect upon business. I am sure that if 
the story were told with respect to each 
of the cities which the Senator has 
named this afternoon, it would be found 
that there has been a very definite down- 
turn in business in many such cities, be- 
cause of the unemployment situation 
which the Senator has mentioned, 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his contribution. I 
ask the Senator whether or not he thinks 
the imports of minerals, metals, canned 
beef, lye, and other material competing 
against products in that area have con- 
tributed to unemployment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I cannot say as to 
each one of them, but as to minerals, I 
will say that the city of Albuquerque, 
which the Senator has mentioned, is the 
commercial center of the State. Nat- 
urally, when every mine in a certain 
section of the State is closed down, the 
effect is bound to be felt in the commer- 
cial center of the State. 

As late as May 1952, the State of New 
Mexico was the fifth largest zinc pro- 
ducer in the Union. Today not one zinc 
mine in New Mexico is open. That is 
why I am happy to join the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nevada in trying to 
see to it that the mines have a chance 
to open. They are not getting that 
chance now. 

The condition which the Senator men- 
tions is not due entirely to the fact that 
the zine mines are closed. It is not due 
entirely to the lead mines being closed; 
but when we add all the causes together, 
we begin to understand why there is un- 
employment there, and in many other 
cities in the Southwest. While the report 
which the Senator is reading may cover 
only the city of Albuquerque, if the Sen- 
ator were to go to a community like Silver 
City, N. Mex., which is in the very heart 
of the lead and zinc producing area, he 
would find that the miners are having 
pretty rough going. Miner after miner 
is being thrown out of employment. 
Miners face the possibility of having to 
move to other sections of the country 
and find other work, because no lead or 
zine mining is available to them. They 
face the possibility of leaving a commu- 
nity, which is one of our finest, and cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful, in a 
pretty bad state of repair. 

I am very happy to have the Senator 
from Nevada call attention to the cir- 
cumstances which are making it difficult 
for those communities to survive. 
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Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. I should like to 
ask him a further question. I ask the 
Senator, if in his opinion, the slump in 
the metal markets of the United States, 
especially with reference to lead and 
zinc, may be partially due to the money 
which we have furnished to countries in 
Europe, particularly to England, through 
the Marshall plan, the ECA, and Mutual 
Security, enabling them to accumulate 
a large stockpile of zinc and lead? I 
understand that Mr. Stassen is now in 
Europe, probably looking for more places 
to spend money. Does the Senator feel 
that a partial cause, at least, of the un- 
employment which exists because of the 
closing down of the lead and zinc mines 
might possibly be the stockpiling pro- 
gram? About this time last year lead 
and zinc were dumped on American mar- 
kets at prices below those at which Amer- 
ican miners could afford to mine it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the answer 
to the Senator’s question is in the affirm- 
ative. A great stockpile of these mate- 
rials was acquired in other lands, and 
they were dumped on the world market 
at prices below the level at which our 
lead and zinc mines could afford to pro- 
duce. The dumping of such materials 
had a very bad effect on the mining in- 
dustry and upon all other industry in the 
State of New Mexico. Consider a com- 
munity like Silver City. If the automo- 
bile dealer in Silver City is told, “You will 
not be able to sell as many cars as you 
might normally expect, but they are 
being shipped to you and you must get 
rid of them somewhere,” he starts to 
move into other markets, and the next 
thing we know the automobile business 
has deteriorated in half a dozen com- 
munities because of a surplus in one. 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that there are many other cities in the 
States mentioned, and many cities in 
States not mentioned in the discussion of 
the junior Senator from Nevada, which 
are in the same situation today. I have 
confined my statement to the areas and 
the language of our own Labor Depart- 
ment. This is only a start. 

As the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico well knows, there are hundreds 
of cities which he could name and I could 
name offhand, which are in the same 
situation. However, I am confining my 
statement to conditions with respect to 
which there has been official recognition 
in Washington; and Washington is the 
last place to find it out. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico is a member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as is the 
junior Senator from Nevada. The Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution, Senate Resolu- 
tion 143, asking the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, or any subcom- 
mittee of that committee which might 
be designated for the purpose, to conduct 
an investigation. I happen to be chair- 
man of the Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels Subcommittee, the economic sub- 
committee of that committee, charged 
with the duty of determining the avail- 
ability of critical materials. There are 
about 77 different materials with 
respect to which the situation in war- 
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time would be critical to the United 
States. 

I would say that we have just about 
concluded our hearings, and probably 
will conclude them within a week or 10 
days, and then we shall be ready to pre- 
pare our report. That report will show, 
among other things, that what we re- 
ferred to a moment ago did happen, in- 
cluding the build-up of the stockpile, 
with our money being used to provide 
it, and then the dumping of lead and 
zinc at an opportune time into this 
market, which stopped practically every 
mining operation in America in that 
field. Practically everyone in the busi- 
ness is broke. The price dropped from 
16 and 17 cents for zinc down to about 
10 and 11 cents below any kind of cost of 
operation in the United States. 

We also investigated our own stock- 
pile methods, and we found—all of this 
will be incorporated in the report— 
that our own stockpile had been used to 
break the market in this country, and 
that we had made contracts in Africa 
and in other areas for these strategic and 
critical minerals and materials at a 
greater price, often, than we would pay 
the domestic producer. 

Why that should be, I cannot tell, but 
it will all be before the committee and 
the Senate in due time, and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Mexico 
will be very much interested in it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say that I 
have been interested in the work of the 
subcommittee thus far, and I know I will 
be very much interested in the final re- 
port. I am glad the Senator from 
Nevada has indicated that the hearings 
are about to be concluded and that the 
subcommittee will begin the preparation 
of its report, because the subject is of 
great interest to the people of my State. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico for his 
contribution 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator another question. Does he be- 
lieve that the practically free importa- 
tion into the United States, without 
duties, tariffs, or any other evener of 
costs and without any safeguards what- 
ever, of materials produced in the sweat- 
shop labor areas will assist in restoring 
the market in New Mexico and in reacti- 
vating the mines? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not attempt- 
ing to pass judgment on what should be 
the tariff policy on every article that 
comes into this country, because I do not 
know. I believe it is a long process. 
However, when goods come into this 
country in competition with articles that 
can be produced in the United States 
and thereby put many of our people out 
of work, and when this process reaches 
the point where miners in my home 
State must ask for agricultural surplus 
commodities in order to feed their chil- 
dren, I am not very happy aboutit. Of 
course as a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I am glad that 
we can use some of our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, and I am glad we 
have the surplus commodities, but I do 
not like to have them used that way. 

Mr. MALONE. I will further say to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico that since 1934, when Congress 
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transferred its constitutional responsi- 
bilities to regulate foreign trade and fix 
duties, tariffs, and excises, to the Ex- 
ecutive—which meant for all practical 
purposes the Secretary of State—Mem- 
bers of Congress have had to get down 
on their knees and to crawl to the Sec- 
retary of State—who would not know 
an industry from a bale of hay—and 
plead with him to put an oxygen tent 
over an expiring industry. 

All we needed to do, I will say to the 
Senator, was to use the soft cushions 
and not pass any extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. In that way the situa- 
tion would revert to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which is an agent of Congress, and 
the law already provides that the Com- 
mission can consider economic condi- 
tions in determining what the duties 
shall be. The Tariff Commission can fix 
the duty on an article on the basis of 
the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction in the United States and the 
cost of production in the chief compet- 
ing nation—not the highest or the low- 
est, but what it considers to be the rea- 
sonable cost. Then let the Secretary of 
State, after the situation reverts to Con- 
gress, use the kneepads for a while if 
he wants to do something for a foreign 
country as against the interests of the 
workingmen of America. 

Would that suit the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know that 
I can answer that question, because I 
Have supported the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and I am going to take 
a very good look at it before deciding 
whether we should make a change. 

When the Senator from Nevada made 
reference to an oxygen tent, I believe 
he used a very accurate term, because I 
noticed the other day, after the an- 
nouncement was made that there would 
be undertaken in this country a small 
stockpiling program for lead and zinc, 
the price of zinc advanced two times in 
one day, each time for one-quarter of a 
cent. It was a small advance, but that 
one-half cent advance was in the right 
direction, whereas formerly it had been 
in the wrong direction. 

I am sure the able Senator from Ne- 
vada, who is familiar with the mining 
business, knows that it is purely an 
oxygen tent. I believe he would agree 
that that is all it can be temoprarily, 
and that we hope to have it on a better 
basis by tariff protection. However we 
are glad to have this small oxygen tent 
used in the meantime. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator another ques- 
tion. Would he agree that the workers 
of America and the investors in small 
businesses in America—and that is what 
mining in this country generally is; it 
is carried on by businessmen who have 
made their investments here and are not 
prepared to make investments abroad— 
that those investors and workingmen 
should be entitled to something—it mat- 
ters not whether it be called a duty or 
a tariff—in accordance with a principle 
laid down by Congress which would make 
up the difference between the wages and 
taxes paid in America and those paid 
abroad? Would they be entitled to that 
consideration? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I again find it diffi- 
cult to answer specifically, but I would 
say that I have been very much inter- 
ested in the proposal of a sliding-scale 
tariff, which would exactly measure the 
condition which the Senator from Ne- 
vada is discussing, and I would still favor 
it and support it; and I have not 
changed. I was glad, however, to have 
the oxygen tent used temporarily, be- 
cause I should hate to see the miners 
leave that community, and I am glad 
the Senator from Nevada has correctly 
identified it as an oxygen tent. 

I do not mean by that term that I 
am critical of the one who applied it, 
because I have expressed my apprecia- 
tion to the President of the United States 
for starting even the limited program 
which has been inaugurated, If we are 
to protect these people adequately there 
must be something in the nature of a 
flexible tariff, or a sliding-scale tariff, 
or whatever one may wish to call it, 
similar to what is provided by the Simp- 
son bill and by the bill which the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has introduced, which 
measures the difference in the living 
conditions here and abroad, and tries to 
preserve our mining industry at home. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from New Mexico further 
if he does not believe that such a prin- 
ciple must be established by Congress 
and must not be subject to the whim of 
a bureau official, who might get up in 
the morning with a bad case of indiges- 
tion and break everybody. Should it 
not be a principle that could be changed 
only by law? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say that I 
have supported it on the basis of con- 
gressional enactment. I believe it should 
be by enactment by Congress. I shall 
continue to support it on that basis. 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that I know he is extremely interested 
in agriculture. He was chairman of the 
very powerful Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry up until last year—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. Thechairman 
of the committee, prior to last year, was 
the distinguished Senator from Lousiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Mr. MALONE, The Senator is a very 
prominent member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. He is still 
interested in keeping production alive 
and on the basis of livable standards. 
I ask the Senator if he does not believe 
that there should be a principle adopted 
by the Congress of the United States— 
and such a principle has already been 
adopted, and will be in effect if we allow 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire 
on June 12, as it will, unless Congress 
deliberately extends it—which would 
give back to the Tariff Commission, 
which is an agency of the Congress, the 
regulation of tariffs and duties? Unless 
we have such a principle, whereby grow- 
ers of wheat, barley, oats, and other agri- 
cultural products can compete on a basis 
of the cost of production in this country 
as compared to the cost in other coun- 
tries—in other words, can compete on a 
basis that is fair and reasonable, the 
farm program may become very expen- 
sive because of imports from foreign 
nations. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. While I reserve my 
judgment on the Trade Agreements Act 
until it comes up, the able Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc] has many 
times pointed out to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry the dif- 
ficulty which is arising over the importa- 
tion of agricultural commodities, par- 
ticularly oats, in the past year or so. But 
it is not confined to oats, by a great deal. 
The prices of agricultural commodities 
which are not supported in this country 
probably dropped a great deal more be- 
cause of importations than did other 
segments of the agricultural economy 
which were properly safeguarded. That 
is why there has been written into the 
law, in section 22, a provision designed 
to protect American agriculture. The 
difficulty is that we have never been able 
to get the State Department to agree 
that it is desirable to make use of that 
provision which is in the law for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from New 
Mexico has watched the problem develop, 
and he probably knows as much about it 
as does any other Member of the Senate. 

Is it not a fact that the Trade Agree- 
ments Act transferred the constitutional 
responsibility of the Congress to regu- 
late foreign trade to the executive de- 
partment, which meant, for all practical 
purposes, the State Department? By 
doing that we tied the regulation of our 
domestic economy to our foreign policy, 
which was already, by the Constitution 
of the United States, lodged in the execu- 
tive department. Did we not tie the two 
together by that act? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the simple 
answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has 
heard the testimony, I am sure, because 
former Secretary of State Acheson and 
Willard Thorpe testified many times be- 
fore the committee, that it was impos- 
sible to separate the domestic economy 
from the foreign policy. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico has 
heard that testimony and knows about it, 
does he not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Senator 
has me where I am unable to go along 
with him. 

Mr. MALONE. I say to the Senator 
that that is a fact. The present Secre- 
tary of State is carrying on from where 
the former Secretary of State left off. 
The Constitution of the United States 
separated the regulation of domestic 
economy from foreign affairs. By plac- 
ing them both in the executive depart- 
ment we are put into a position to trade 
any part or all of any industry to another 
nation for some political favor we may 
or may not get, but we are in position 
to do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think we are in 
position to do so, under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

P Mr. MALONE. And that has been 
one. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think there has 
been example after example where com- 
modities in this country have suffered 
because of the necessity of making 
adjustments. 

I do not say whether that is good or 
bad, because we have to take into con- 
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sideration the fact that prosperity world- 
wide is an important factor. 

I say to my friend from Nevada that 
he should not cross-examine me, because 
I am not an expert. I am listening to 
him and letting him testify, and he is 
doing a fine job. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
my distinguished colleague one more 
question. Under the policy of the 
United States of America for 175 
years—at least for 160 years—if any in- 
dividual could find an area, even a back- 
woods or desert area, where the estab- 
lishment of an industry might be feasi- 
ble, with available raw materials and 
water and power, if he could get enough 
money to invest in it, he was in business? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is true, to the 
great glory of this country. 

Mr. MALONE. We transferred to the 
executive department the right to trade 
that business away, or any part of i. 

Mr. ANDERSON. We made it possi- 
ble for such industries to be placed in 
grave jeopardy; I will concede that. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator very much for his co- 
operation. What we have done through 
the Trade Agreements Act is to put into 
the hands of the Secretary of State, who 
does not have to run for any office, that 
power. My distinguished colleague from 
New Mexico represents every precinct 
in the State of New Mexico. I represent 
every precinct in the State of Nevada. 
We also represent the United States. 
The Constitution of the United States 
placed in the Congress of the United 
States the responsibility of regulating 
foreign trade through duties, imposts, 
and excises. We changed the Constitu- 
tion, without referring it to the people, 
by passing a law in 1934 which trans- 
ferred the responsibility to the executive 
department and by so doing we curtailed 
the investment of private capital, for 
private industry in any part of the 
United States must take into account 
what may happen in competition with 
70 other nations with varying standards 
of wages and living conditions. Is not 
that a fact? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is a rather long 
question. I am not testifying as to what 
happened under the Reciprocal Trade 
Act. We did transfer, whether it was 
wise or not 

Mr. MALONE. We changed the Con- 
stitution of the United States, did we 
not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know 
whether we changed the Constitution of 
the United States. There was a change 
in the program. I listened to the debate 
on the Bricker amendment and the 
George substitute, and I no longer know 
what changes may be possible. 

Mr. MALONE. Where did the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico get 
the phrase “reciprocal trade”? Did he 
get it from the act? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I suppose I did 
not get it from the act. I think I got it 
from the general label of the acts and 
the hearings on reciprocal trade treaties. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say, for the in- 
formation of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, that the phrase “re- 
ciprocal trade” does not occur in the act. 
The act was named “reciprocal trade” 
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in order to sell free trade to the Amer- 
ican people. That is what it was in- 
tended to sell. 

Anyway, we now have the spectacle of 
a Republican President asking Congress 
for a 3-year extension of the same act. 
I shall come to that phase very soon. 

I continue to quote from the Labor 
Department reports. The next item re- 
lates to Tacoma, Wash.: 

A diminishing supply of saw and peeler 
logs, coupled with poor markets, particu- 
larly for plywood, have sharply curtailed 
employment in this industry for the past 
year. 


Mr. President, on my own, I may say 
that I have been informed by represent- 
atives of the lumber industry and its 
auxiliary industries that unless some 
protection is afforded to make up the 
difference in taxes and wages in the 
northwestern part of the United States 
and in Canada, the lumber industry is 
very likely to suffer a very grave further 
dimunition in employment. 

The next report by the Department 
of Labor is from Portland, Oreg., as 
follows: 

Joblessness 50 percent above year-ago 
levels. Recent losses led by lumber and food 
products, food processing, trade, construc- 
tion, and utilities. 


I may say that that condition in the 
lumber industry and its auxiliary indus- 
tries will continue to get worse in those 
areas, unless the working men and the 
investors in the domestic industries of 
America make the choice of either 
lowering their investments or writing 
off their investment, and lowering wages 
to meet foreign competition, or else to go 
out of business. That will mean a 
lowering of the living standard. 

WHY AREAS ARE IN DISTRESS 


Mr. President, when one analyzes these 
Department of Labor notations, each of 
which Las been quoted from official and 
publicized reports, it is apparent that 
areas are distressed in which American 
payroll industries are subject to sharp 
and subsidized foreign competition. 

Thirteen areas are in distress because 
their textile industries are in distress, and 
distress of textile and apparel industries 
is a contributing factor to unemploy- 
ment in six other areas. 

The textile industry is in distress be- 
cause in the past 4 years $4,589,000,000 
worth of foreign textiles and textile 
manufactures made by foreign workers 
in foreign factories have been imported 
into the United States market to com- 
pete with American textiles made by 
American workers. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Love Sees Tariff Protection Vital 
to United States Cotton Economy,” pub- 
lished in the March 16, 1954, issue of the 
Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Love SEES TARIFF PROTECTION VITAL TO UNITED 
STATES COTTON ECONOMY 

ANDERSON, S. C., March 16.—The tariff is a 
virtually negligible factor in the complex 
problem of restoring world trade, but in one 
United States industry alone—cotton—it 
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protects the living standards of an estimated 
15 million people, F. S. Love, of Charlotte, 
N. C., secretary-treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, said here 
today. 

Cotton textiles are made all over the world, 
he told the Rotary Club in an address, and 
the United States industry could not with- 
stand foreign competition in its home 
market if tariffs, already perilously low, are 
reduced further. The reason for this, he said, 
is the enormous disparity between United 
States textile wages and those of other coun- 
tries that no degree of higher United States 
efficiency can offset. 

To whatever reasonable degree an effi- 
ciency gap does exist, he added, it is narrow- 
ing rather than widening, due to rebuilt in- 
dustries in Europe and Japan. 

Compared with an average hourly wage 
rate of $1.30 in the United States, he said, 
the textile worker in India earns about 9 
cents an hour and in Japan about 13 cents, 
while even in Great Britain the rates is less 
than a third of the United States rate. 

The speaker pointed out that the tex- 
tile industry covers a wide area and consti- 
tutes a vital part of the United States 
economy. 

He said that if the United States textile 
industry or any significant portion of it 
should be sacrificed to foreign industry, there 
would be no alternative employment for dis- 
placed workers in textile areas, and the 
destructive effects would be felt throughout 
the United States economic system. 

Such a sacrifice of jobs and standard of 
living would be all the more tragic, the 
speaker said, in view of the fact that making 
the United States a substitute market for 
foreign-made textiles cannot help the plight 
of the world’s present areas of scarcity and 
high prices which are trapped in their pro- 
grams of trade restrictions and nationalism. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the record 
will disclose that numerous textile mills 
have been closed in the United States 
during the past year. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Nevada if the skilled me- 
chanics who have lost their jobs in those 
mills are not confronted with these al- 
ternatives: Either to accept a cut in 
their wages and to live on a substand- 
ard level, so far as the American way of 
life is concerned, or to continue to export 
their jobs to mechanics overseas? Is 
that about the situation? 

Mr. MALONE, I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wyoming, 
who also is a member of the subcommit- 
tee making an investigation of the avail- 
ability to this Nation of critical mate- 
rials needed in time of war, that he is 
exactly correct. There is only one way 
Americans can stay in business, if there 
is to be a continuation of the shifting 
of jobs to foreign soil and a deliberate 
dividing of the markets of the United 
States with lower-wage-scale countries, 
and that is to write off their investments 
and to lower wages in order to meet com- 
petition, or else to go out of business. 

Mr. BARRETT. That poses quite a 
problem for the people of the United 
States, particularly for the American la- 
boring man, because certainly he would 
not want to go back to a standard of 
living which would place him below the 
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average needed to support his family in 
the American way of life. Certainly he 
wants to be employed, so he could not 
favor the continuance of a policy which 
would mean the exporting of more jobs 
overseas. 

It seems to me that, regardless of 
everything else, the time is coming when 
the American workingman will rise up 
and insist upon a change of policy, so as 
to protect him, first, in his job and in 
his right to make a living; and second, 
to enable him to make a living according 
to the American style, and not to be 
forced to compete with labor which is 
employed on a basis that is about one- 
third or one-half of what it is in the 
United States. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very much inter- 
ested in the concern of the Senator from 
Wyoming in this matter. The line is 
very clearly marked in this Nation be- 
tween international freetraders and 
those who believe that the economy of 
the United States of America should be 
protected while we are doing what we 
can to help our neighbors. 

Many corporations and individuals 
have grown big enough in this Nation, 
mostly under tariff protection, so that 
they can now go behind the low-wage 
curtain with their investments and there 
build their mills, production plants, or 
models. They simply take their shifters 
or superintendents, as they are called in 
the mining industry, and go abroad. The 
foremen and superintendents train the 
low-wage workers, using the same ma- 
chinery and know-how as are used in 
the United States, and there they man- 
ufacture equipment or mine minerals, 
and then export them to the United 
States at a cost below that at which they 
can be produced under our wage stand- 
ard of living. 

Such people include Henry Fords, the 
Colemans, the Charley Tafts—I could 
mention hundreds of others—who have 
interests outside the United States, and 
who favor the one-world-economy idea. 
Many of the international bankers will 
be found on their sides. There is an in- 
ternational banker investor in England, 
who was chairman of the board of Chase 
National Bank, one of the finest organi- 
zations in the United States. But he is 
in England, preaching free trade every- 
day. We know of his connections in this 
country. The world is his oyster if free 
trade is permitted to continue. 

The President in his message proposed 
a 5-percent reduction of the tariff each 
year. As the Senator from Wyoming 
understands, the Tariff Commission, as 
an agent of Congress, can furnish pro- 
tection, by means of a duty or a tariff. 
But the Tariff Commission, as an agent 
of Congress, cannot furnish protection 
if we extend the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act beyond June 12. So if there is a dif- 
ferential of 1 percent between produc- 
tion in this country, based on our wage 
standard of living, and the production 
by sweatshop labor abroad, and the dif- 
ferential favors the foreign producer, 
then the United States has no alterna- 
tive except to reduce its own investments 
and wages, so that that 1-percent differ- 
ential in cost of production can be over- 
come. 
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So, whether the reduction in tariffs be 
5 percent or 100 percent, we shall be low- 
ering our standard of living to that ex- 
tent. 

Those who favor the protection which 
would make up the difference between 
the wage standard of living here—that 
is, the wages and the taxes, the two 
principal factors—and the wage stand- 
ard of the chief foreign competitive na- 
tions, as represented by the flexible 
import fee or duty or tariff, whatever it 
is desired to call it, are the people in the 
United States who are dependent on 
their investments in this country or on 
jobs in this country, and who are unable 
to go abroad to work or to make their 
investments abroad. Those people com- 
prise 80 percent of the population of the 
United States. If Congress should ex- 
tend the free trade act for another 3 
years, I think they would become 
aroused, and would march on Washing- 
ton, and not even wait for us to go home. 

Mr. B Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. As I understand the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, he 
contends that under the existing policy, 
pursuant to the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, the inevitable result is to bring 
the wage scale of the American worker 
down, so that it is in competition with 
the lower wage scales paid abroad; 
whereas the Senator is proposing that in 
order to equalize conditions, the Ameri- 
can working man should be protected, 
and producers and manufacturers abroad 
should be encouraged to bring the scale 
of living in their countries up, so that 
it will be comparable with the scale of 
living in the United States. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. MALONE. The distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has hit the nail 
squarely on the head. We should take 
the profit out of sweatshop labor. In 
other words, when Mr. Ford can export 
to this country a $900 Ford built in 
Scotland, with labor paid $2.50 a day, 
and he makes an $1,800 Ford in this 
country, or whatever the cost of a com- 
parable Ford may be, or if a ton of zine 
is shipped from Africa, which is a com- 
peting nation, where labor is paid $1 or 
$1.40 a day, while labor in this country 
is being paid $15 a day, then the dif- 
ference in the cost of labor should be 
made up by a duty. If such products 
are imported into this country on the 
basis of fair and reasonable competition, 
and the profit is taken out of sweatshop 
labor, it will not be possible to ship 
products into this country with the dis- 
tinct purpose of making money by un- 
derselling the American market. 

Mr. BARRETT. I have heard many 
persons make the statement that in the 
past 20 years the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 worked in 
an admirable fashion, and that Congress 
would be derelict in its duty if it did not 
continue to pursue the policy embodied 
in that act. 

I should like to ask the Senator if, in 
his judgment and experience, the so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
has ever had a chance to work effectively 
in this country. 
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I should also like to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that during 
the thirties there was a depression in 
this country, and we started the thirties 
with about 11 million unemployed, and 
ended up the decade with about 9 mil- 
lion unemployed. 

In the forties a war in Europe and 
Asia started which turned out to be the 
worst in the history of mankind. We 
wound up the forties with the Korean 
war, which we are just barely coming 
out of at the present time. So when, 
if ever, in the past 20 years has there 
been a real, honest-to-goodness trial of 
the workings of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934? 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator from 
Wyoming is exactly correct. In 1940 and 
1941, when we were precipitated into 
World War II, there were in this country 
9 million unemployed and 17 million 
partially unemployed. It was not long 
before about 12 million young men were 
put into the Army, Navy, and Air Corps, 
and the unemployment situation was 
cured temporarily. When those men 
started coming back and the country be- 
gan to return to normal conditions, we 
were faced again with unemployment. 
In 1950 there were 5 million unemployed 
and 9 million partially unemployed. So 
Mr. Truman started the Korean war. 
The Secretary of Commerce at that time, 
Mr. Sawyer, inadvertently, in a speech 
about 2 or 3 months later, said, “We sure 
cured that unemployment situation.” 

After 1934 we had the WPA and the 
PWA, and we had World War II and 
world war III. I call the Korean war 
world war III because when more than 
100,000 American boys are maimed or 
killed, if that is not a war, it will do until 
one comes along. We also have had 
continual emergencies. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 has never 
had a chance to work. Whenever there 
has been opportunity to put it into ef- 
fect, it has started the unemployment 
cycle. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the junior 
Senator from Nevada for the fine work 
he has done as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels 
Economics, I think the people of the 
United States will appreciate all the 
more the efforts of the Senator in pre- 
paring a clear, concise, and complete 
presentation of the situation confronting 
the miners and the mining industry of 
America and the defense of America, and 
that it will redound not only to his cred- 
it but to the credit of the members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. MALONE. As a member of the 
subcommittee of five members preparing 
the report, I wish to say that the sub- 
committee intends to have ready, in a 
very short time, certainly within 2 or 3 
weeks, findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations; and then the supporting 
data will be available to all. 

Iam very glad to have had the partici- 
pation of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming in the debate, and I say fur- 
ther at this point, that the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 has tend- 
ed to make this country dependent upon 
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foreign governments for many minerals 
and materials without which we could 
not fight a war, The evidence before the 
subcommittee has shown conclusively 
that such minerals and materials are 
not available to this Government in war- 
time. Therefore, such a policy has tend- 
ed to defeat our program of national 
defense. 

Senate Resolution 143, agreed to dur- 
ing the last session, having to do with a 
study of strategic and critical minerals 
and materials, is directed merely to de- 
termining the availability to the United 
States in wartime of 87 materials. About 
40 percent of such materials are min- 
erals. There are also included about 30 
agricultural products, and other mate- 
rials, which make up the 87 critical 
minerals and materials. As I have said, 
the name of the subcommittee is the 
Special Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Economics, and its 
study encompasses all the materials in 
the particular category I have spoken 
of which are needed for national defense 
and for other purposes. We do not pro- 
duce enough of such materials, but one 
of the reasons for that is the very trade 
agreements made with other countries, 
which have resulted in lowering the du- 
ties below a certain economic point, and 
another reason is the giving of our money 
to foreign nations for the purpose of go- 
ing into the business of competition. 

The Trade Agreements Act of 1934 has 
brought about two results. The first is 
dependence upon foreign nations, which 
lie across major oceans, with which coun- 
tries we cannot compete in peacetime. 
It would be a mild form of blackmail to 
involve this country in further agree- 
ments which would make us dependent 
on such countries for strategic materials 
without which we could not fight a war, 

Another result has been that the Na- 
tion has moved a large part of its civilian 
economy into a war economy. This 
country is now out of the crockery busi- 
ness, because of the 15 cents an hour 
wages paid in Japan, and the low wages 
paidin Germany. We are also out of the 
business of manufacturing works for 
watches, because of the low wages paid 
in Switzerland. Workers in that indus- 
try would not be available, in time of war, 
to work on necessary war materials. 

Of course, everyone knows that we are 
out of the mining business in the United 
States, except where the Government is 
a partner or has an interest. In that re- 
spect, every taxpayer in the United 
States is in the mining business. Per- 
haps he did not receive his share of stock, 
but everyone is involved in $40 billion 
worth of short-term amortization, not 
only in mining but in other industries. 
We have guaranteed unit prices. 

This morning I talked on the telephone 
to a prominent official of a copper com- 
pany, with headquarters in New York. I 
asked him if he was interested in the 
business. He said he did not believe they 
were immediately interested, because 
they had a guaranteed price per pound 
for copper, so it did not make much dif- 
ference what else they did. 

I said that some of us felt we had a 
responsibility to protect the taxpayer. 
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But he seemed to think his organiza- 
tion would not be interested, once they 
could get the guaranteed unit price. 

Of course, Mr. President, when the 
price falls below that price, as it even- 
tually will, in view of free imports from 
Africa and other places—and the African 
imports are increasing now—the United 
States taxpayers will have to pick up the 
check, although they will not own any 
stock in the mining companies. 

Mr. President, last year we sent $20 
billion to foreign countries. In the rea- 
sonably near future that subject will be 
discussed further on this floor, for that 
is too much money for us to send abroad. 

But we appropriate from $20 billion to 
$30 billion for a war economy, and we 
manufacture the necessary goods in that 
connection, and perhaps from 70 percent 
to 95 percent of them are obsolete by the 
time they leave the factories. We are 
sending many of them to Europe, where 
they are being placed in storehouses. 
Once such goods are stored in Europe 
they will be of little or no use in a war, 
because it will be impossible to make 
many of them available to the troops. 
As a result, it would be impossible even 
to have another Dunkerque. The strate- 
gists have testified that in such a situa- 
tion the troops would be captured within 
a week and would be sent either to salt 
mines or to distant parts of Siberia. 

So, Mr. President, I say we should 
take the necessary steps to insure that 
there will be reasonable and fair com- 
petition between domestic producers and 
foreign producers, so there will be avail- 
able to the United States the minerals 
and materials which she must have if 
she is to fight a war, and which the 
United States also must have if the 
American economy is to move from a 
war economy to a peace economy. 

As a matter of fact, at this time we 
are afraid to move to a peace economy 
from a war economy because we are fear- 
ful that to do so would result in a 
depression. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. First, I should like 
to ask whether in the course of his in- 
vestigation of the situation with refer- 
ence to critical materials and minerals 
in the United States, the Senator from 
Nevada reached the conclusion that the 
defense of the United States should be 
provided for and safeguarded by an ar- 
rangement in the Western Hemisphere. 
In other words, would we be self-suffi- 
cient, insofar as this hemisphere is con- 
cerned, if we were to take steps ade- 
quately to produce the minerals which 
are available in this hemisphere? 

Next, I should like to ask whether the 
Senator from Nevada can tell us about 
when the hearings and the report will 
be available for public consumption, be- 
cause I anticipate that many persons 
throughout the United States will be 
extremely anxious to obtain the valu- 
able information which will be contained 
in the hearings and the report. 
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Mr. MALONE. The report, or at least 
the preliminary report, should be ready 
by the middle of April. Of course, I 
wish to discuss it, as a member of the 
committee, with the Senator from Wy- 
oming. 

So far as the self-sufficiency of the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned, first 
we had the testimony of men of the cali- 
ber of Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, Gen. 
Bonner Fellers, General Johnson, who is 
under the Secretary of Defense, and Ma- 
jor de Seversky, who is considered one of 
the outstanding aviation authorities. 
Their testimony was to the effect that a 
dependable supply of critical materials 
can be found in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and that it is possible to protect 
the Western Hemisphere. They believe 
there would be certain losses at first in 
the Caribbean area, but that it would 
be relatively easy to control, as com- 
pared with controlling one of the major 
oceans. Nevertheless they believe that 
unquestionably we would be able to de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere, and 
therefore the dependable supply of these 
materials would be from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

So we have heard from outstanding 
experts and engineers in the United 
States, including experts in the Bureau 
of Mines. The junior Senator from 
Wyoming must help judge the summa- 
tion of that testimony. 

However, at this time I may say to 
him that, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, it is my belief that we can be self- 
sufficient in respect to all the minerals 
and materials necessary to fight a war 
and to live in peace in the Western 
Hemisphere, with the possible exception 
of industrial diamonds. It is believed 
that enough industrial diamonds can 
be obtained, because their present use 
can be cut in half, through extended 
use of the present improved methods. It 
may be necessary to establish a 1-year 
to 4-year program of pilot plants and 
laboratory work in order to complete that 
project, but it can be done. 

Such a development would, first of all, 
prevent us from being subject any fur- 
ther to blackmail; and thus we would not 
have to sign further agreements with 
India, for instance, in order to persuade 
her to continue to allow us to obtain 
$00,000 tons of manganese a year, which 
is approximately half the supply we use 
annually. 

It will be remembered that India 
stopped the shipment of monazite sands 
to the United States in peacetime. 

In the present situation, India and 
many other nations upon which we have 
become dependent for various materials, 
are in a position to say to us—although, 
of course, using very nice diplomatic 
language—“Either sign this agreement 
or we will stop the shipments.” 

The development I have just men- 
tioned will remove us from such a situa- 
tion in which we are subject to black- 
mail. 

Furthermore, as a result, no nation 
would then believe it could whip us by 
cutting off the supply of such materials. 

So in peacetime we would be ready to 
become self-sufficient within a period of 
a few months, and we would be able to 
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trade with other nations on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition, and we 
would be able to stop attempting to pro- 
tect the colonial systems of the colonial- 
minded nations of the world, as we are 
now doing. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. The distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
asked a question as to the survival of our 
living standards if imports from the low- 
cost, sweatshop labor nations were al- 
lowed to come in at 5, 10, 15, or 50 per- 
cent under our costs, including labor and 
taxes. The dispatch which I have al- 
ready submitted for inclusion in the REC- 
ORD is headed “Love Sees Tariff Protec- 
tion Vital to United States Cotton Econ- 
omy.” In that dispatch, which is dated 
March 16, we find the following 
language: 

But in one United States industry alone— 
cotton—it— 


Meaning the tariff— 


protects the living standard of an estimated 
15 million people. 


Dropping to another paragraph in that 
dispatch: 

The textile worker in India earns about 9 
cents an hour and in Japan about 13 cents, 
while even in Great Britain the rate is less 
than a third of the United States rate. 


That remark alone should show any- 
one in the textile industry, the mining 
industry, the crockery industry, the 
cattle industry, the sheep or wool indus- 
try, the watch industry, or any one of 
500 other industries, exactly what is 
happening, and what will continue to 
happen if this principle is continued. 

The junior Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in his remarks 
an article titled “Reciprocity Plan Back- 
fired for United States Textiles: J. C. 
Smith,” datelined Biloxi, Miss., and pub- 
lished in the March 22, 1954, issue of the 
Journal of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALABAMA MILLMEN MEET—RECIPROCITY PLAN 
BACKFIRED FOR UNITED STATES TEXTILES: 
J. C. SMITH 
Brroxt, March 21.—As far as the American 

textile industry is concerned, reciprocity has 

backfired, J. Craig Smith, first vice president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, said here Friday. 

Mr. Smith told the annual convention of 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act as set up by Cordell Hull had as it pur- 
pose the exchange of those things which we 
had an abundance of and which other coun- 
tries needed, for those things which the for- 
eign countries had an abundance of and 
which we needed. 

Charging that the plan has backfired, Mr. 
Smith said that “under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act the United States granted many 
concessions on textile imports, reducing cus- 
tom duties by about one-third on the aver- 
age and as much as 75 percent in some cases. 
In return, the United States reaped not a 
single tariff concession on cotton goods from 
other countries and instead became the tar- 
get for a startling multiplicity of restrictions 
that are really tariffs in disguise.” 
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INDUSTRY SEEN BLED 


Mr. Smith, who is also president of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., said that a for- 
eign-trade policy which would permit an in- 
flux of cheap foreign cloth into the United 
States would open the veins of those persons 
who look to the textile industry for a live- 
lihood. 

Not only would such a policy be opposed 
to the national interest, but it would also 
be opposed to the interest of the Nation’s 
cotton farmers, he said. 

Asserting that even though the record will 
prove that the United States textile industry 
is the most efficient of any textile industry 
in the world, the speaker said that even with 
its high degree of efficiency it cannot possi- 
bly bridge the wage gap between us and our 
foreign competitors. Some of these com- 
petitors, he said, “are now operating with 
modern machines bought with tax money 
collected from our industry.” 

“To bridge such a gap,” he added, “we 
would have to be 3 times as efficient as the 
Japanese and 12 times as efficient as the 
growing textile industry in India.” 

SECOND ONLY TO STEEL 

Not only is the textile industry a key fac- 
tor in the support of agriculture and an 
important customer of many other indus- 
tries, the speaker said, but it was charac- 
terized during World War II as second in 
importance only to steel. 

“Obviously,” Mr. Smith asserted, “we can- 
not have a textile industry during times of 
national emergency unless we maintain it in 
peacetime. Surely in the national interest 
we could not rely on getting the hundreds 
of essential military textile supplies from 
Europe and Asia.” 

He said the importation of cheap foreign 
cloth made with cheap labor would “have a 
demoralizing effect on our already depressed 
price structure, and the uncertainty of how 
much more might be imported would make 
it impossible for our industry to sell for for- 
ward delivery.” 

Declaring that actually foreign cloth could 
be sold in the United States for one reason 
only—because it is made by cheap labor— 
he added: “Surely it would not be in the 
national interest to pass a law setting up a 
minimum wage rate and then permit cheap 
cloth, made with cheap labor, to make it im- 
possible to provide jobs at the legal mini- 
mum-wage rate.” 


Mr. MALONE. The last paragraph of 
the article which I have inserted in the 
Recorp from the Journal of Commerce 
of March 22 reads: 

Declaring that actually foreign cloth could 
be sold in the United States for one reason 
only—because it is made by cheap labor— 
he added: “Surely it would not be in the 
national interest to pass a law setting up a 
minimum wage rate and then permit cheap 
cloth, made with cheap labor, to make it im- 
possible to provide jobs at the legal minimum 
wage rates.” 

I would say that we have unemploy- 
ment insurance and social security; so 
we put the unemployed on the payroll of 
the United States Government at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. Naturally it 
does not make sense, but commonsense 
in the city of Washington is about the 
scarcest commodity the junior Senator 
from Nevada has been able to find since 
he has come here. 

Later in his remarks the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada expects to further dis- 
cuss the effects of textile imports on 
American workers and the American 
economy, citing eminent authorities, and 
with particular attention given to the 
increasing competition to our cotton 
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textiles industry and to the woolen and 

worsted industry. 

FUEL OIL IMPORTS FLOOD OUT UNITED STATES 
MINERS 

Twenty-six distressed areas are in dis- 
tress primarily because the coal industry 
is in distress, and decline in the American 
coal mining industry also is contributing 
to distress in four other areas. 

The coal mining industry is in distress 
because during the past 4 years 503,889,- 
000 barrels of residual fuel oil have been 
imported from Venezuela, the Middle 
East, Indonesia, the Malay States, and 
other distant parts of the world to flood 
the East and destroy large segments of 
the market for American fuels. 

Last year, helped by special trade con- 
cessions, 136,208,000 barrels of the for- 
eign product were dumped along our 
eastern seaboard with the blessing of 
pro-foreign diplomats, thus robbing 
American miners in 10 States of liveli- 
hood. 

These residual fuel oil imports, the 
junior Senator from Nevada is informed, 
are the equivalent of 32 million tons of 
coal—a full year’s work for more than 
22,000 miners. 

In 1950 such imports totaled 120,036,- 
000 barrels: in 1951 they aggregated 119,- 
166,000 barrels, and in 1952 they jumped 
to 128,479 barrels. 

The coal-mining industry has been in 
distress a long, long time, while nations 
under military dictatorship, such as 
Venezuela, enjoy unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

Meanwhile the Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that production of bituminous coal 
during the week ended March 6 was the 
lowest since March 26, 1938, 16 years ago. 

Later the junior Senator from Nevada 
will discuss in greater detail the threat of 
residual oil imports to the national econ- 
omy and security. He also will discuss 
the effect of crude oil imports on west- 
ern regions that do not come within the 
province of the Labor Department’s la- 
bor market area summaries for the rea- 
son that these are regions primarily of 
vast natural resources, development of 
which is being retarded by foreign 
imports. 

Lumber imports and imports of wood 
products last year totaled over a third of 
a billion dollars—$351,034,465 to be spe- 
cific—and 8 American areas, 2 of them 
large western cities, are now suffering 
distress. These imports exclude paper. 
Had imports of paper been included the 
pe value total would be $1,302,198,- 

0. 

Employment in the lumber industry 
group— 

Says another March Labor Depart- 
ment report— 
was reduced to the lowest point for the 
month in many years. 

IMPORTS HURT CLAY, GLASS, CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

Imports of glass and clay products 
from foreign countries inflict distress to 
a significant degree in seven areas, and 
there are reports of great hardship in 
many others. ; 

The glass industry advises that a third 


of our skilled glass craftsmen in the Na- 
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tion have been made jobless by glass 
imports. 

Production of American chinaware has 
dropped more than one-fourth since 1949 
while imports increased more than half 
their previous quantities. 

Imports of glass and clay products 
from foreign countries totaled $76,578,- 
000 in 1953, some of it produced in 
Communist countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Chemical imports last year amounted 
to $293,053,776 and contributed to dis- 
tress in at least several of our group IV 
areas. The junior Senator from Nevada 
will discuss the import threat to Ameri-. 
ca’s chemical industry later in his re- 
marks. 

Electrical product imports aggregated 
$45,647,204. Unemployed leather work- 
ers in several distressed areas may find it 
of interest that imports of leather and 
leather goods last year aggregated 
$42 million. 

Imports of metals and metal manu- 
factures exclusive of machinery in 1953 
exceeded $2 billion, contributing to dis- 
tress in half a dozen distressed areas of 
record, and to wide areas in other parts 
of the United States not included in re- 
ports of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. 

METAL IMPORTS GROW EACH YEAR AS UNITED 
STATES MINES AND MINERS STRICKEN 


In 1950 metal imports totaled $1,182,- 
183 123. A year later, through State 
Department encouragement, they aggre- 
gated $1,433,047,006. In 1952 with more 
State Department assistance the total 
was $1,922,020,430, and this year for the 
first time metal imports topped two bil- 
lion—$2,097,860,588. 

The American lead and zinc industry 
is stricken, employment drastically re- 
duced; and the copper industry is badly 
mauled. 

Imports of vehicles in 1953 totaled 
$106 million of which $43,130,000 was for 
foreign-built automobiles. Automobile 
imports in the past 4 years aggregate 
over $136 million. 

The junior Senator from Nevada ex- 
pects to discuss trends in the automobile 
industry later in his remarks, with spe- 
cial reference to proforeign trade leaders 
in the industry who are building up large 
auto-manufacturing enterprises in for- 
eign countries. 

PROFOREIGN CLIQUE IGNORES UNITED STATES 
WORKERS 

Mr. President, this country has the 
skilled manpower, raw materials, and re- 
sources to supply all of its textile needs, 
all of its fuels needs, all or virtually all 
of its chemicals, every item that is neces- 
sary for the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, all of its leather, all its basic 
lumber needs, all materials for the man- 
ufacture of glass and clay products, its 
automobiles, and most of its metals. 

The few metals in short supply in the 
United States proper could be obtained 
in other parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I wish to say at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that all we have ever contended 
in the matter of the protection of the 
American workingmen and investors has 
been that the protection should be on 
the basis of fair and reasonable compe- 
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tition, giving the foreign producer and 
the foreign workingmen and the foreign 
investors equal access to our markets, 
but no advantage. 

We could supply lead requirements 
from American mines using American 
workers. Instead we imported $116,040,- 
062 worth in 1953. 

We could supply our zine needs from 
American mines employing American 
miners. Instead our zinc imports in 1953 
exceeded $100 million. 

We could materially increase our own 
copper production from American mines 
employing American workmen, but our 
State Department proforeign do-gooders 
prefer to import foreign copper mined 
by foreign workers working for a peon’s 
wage. 

At this point, Mr. President, let me say 
that South African copper is beginning 
to come into the United States, which 
can destroy a large part not only of the 
United States production, but also that 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

American lead, zinc, and copper mines, 
coal mines and mines of other metals 
close down throwing tens of thousands of 
good Americans out of work, but Ameri- 
can distress and recession is ignored by 
our proforeign traders in and out of the 
State Department. 

Their concern is that there be plenty 
of work for foreign labor and plenty of 
profits for foreign operators and their 
governments while the national economy 
slumps at home. In the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada, a succession 
of Secretaries of State over the last 20 
years—two decades—have followed this 
foreign job and profits philosophy. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT CITES CUTBACKS IN 
PRODUCTION WORKERS 

The Labor Department in a March 10, 
1954, release reported that 1,056,000 
fewer production workers were employed 
in the Nation’s manufacturing indus- 
tries than 1 year previous. It stated: 

The largest declines—exceeding 100,000— 
occurred in primary metals, machinery, 
transportation equipment, and textiles. 
About half of the year’s employment loss was 
concentrated in these four industries. 

In textiles, the development of recent 
months, combined with a long-term employ- 
ment downtrend in certain sectors of the 
industry, brought the workforce to pre- 
World War II levels. 

Other industry groups reporting sizable 
over-the-year employment declines were lum- 
ber, prefabricated metal products, electrical 
machinery, and apparel. 


Declines also were noted in chemicals, 
‘petroleum production, and in coal and 
metal mining. 


RECESSION STEMS FROM ROOSEVELT-TRUMAN ERA 


Mr. President, it might be relevant 
to check that report against the list 
of distressed areas previously read into 
the Recorp by the junior Senator from 
Nevada. 

The grim facts are that we are im- 
porting recession and have been import- 
ing recession for some years. 

We create recession here at home 
while building unprecedented prosperity 
abroad. 

Mr. President, the recession that ex- 
ists in numerous industries and areas 
today is not new. It is a Roosevelt to 
Truman to Acheson recession. 
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Except in the bloody war years, this 
recession has existed in many fine Amer- 
ican industrial communities and cities, 
and in many of our resource areas, ever 
since the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
became effective. But many areas and 
States are only beginning now to find 
out that they are not on the industrial 
map of the United States, or have been 
marked for liquidation on the industrial 
map of the United States by proforeign 
deals arranged by the free-trade clique 
in the State Department. 

These areas exist in New England 
States, Southern States, Western States, 
Midwest States, and even in the mid- 
Atlantic States and Appalachian region. 

As far back as 1951 we find the Labor 
Department listing Lawrence and Low- 
ell, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; and Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; and Altoona, Scran- 
ton, and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as areas of 
substantial labor surplus, or, in plain 
language, distressed areas. 

Before the new administration took 
over in January 1953, these areas had 
been added: 

Gloversville, N. Y.; New Bedford, 
Mass., which subsequently dropped to 
an area of moderate labor surplus, but 
later went back to the rating associated 
with distressed areas; Clearwater- 
Dubois, Pottsville, Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mount Carmel, and Uniontown-Con- 
nellsville, Pa.: Cumberland, Md.; Fair- 
mont, Parkersburg, Point Pleasant, and 
Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.; Asheville and Durham, N. C.; 
Jasper, Ala.; Terre Haute and Vincennes, 
Ind.; Herrin-Murphysboro-West Frank- 
fort, III.; and Tacoma, Wash. 

Since then many vital American areas 
have been added, automobile-manufac- 
turing centers, cities in which refriger- 
ators, farm machinery, and other typical 
American products are made; several 
tourist centers. 

Mr. President, it seems to the junior 
Senator from Nevada that we have a 
pattern here marked out in cold facts 
and official records. 

RECESSION PATTERN LINKED TO IMPORTS 


First we have a marked decline in 
industries hit by the impact of sub- 
sidized imports—textiles, fuel, glass, 
pottery, chemicals, and so on—with the 
blight of unemployment striking 1-in- 
dustry and 2-industry areas first, then 
creeping on to areas with industries 
more diversified but still subject to im- 
port competition, and now, as employ- 
ment in import-stricken industries 
shrinks, a loss of purchasing power that 
becomes refiected in such items as au- 
tomobiles and refrigerators. 

Of course, many other industries have 
been hurt that are not listed in the La- 
bor Department’s summary of labor 
market areas, although some of them 
may be buried within larger or more 
general categories. 

Thus the lace industry has been 
stricken, a third of our twine industry 
is gone, a third of our wallpaper manu- 
facturing industry has been lost as im- 
ports increased 500 percent. 

British bicycles are flooding the Amer- 
ican market, an increase of 1,600 percent 
from 1949, while British manufacturers 
favored by low tariffs and wage scales 
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less than a fourth that of American 
workers in the bicyele industry, curtail 
employment in the United States. 

Half of our motorcycle market has 
been captured by the British at the ex- 
pense of United States factories and 
workingmen, and inroads are being 
made into the American automobile 
markets with greater inroads in imme- 
diate prospect. 

We are importing recession, not for 
one industry or for several but for 
scores of industries, both large and 
small. 

The junior Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania injured by compe- 
tition from imports of foreign products, 
as published in the October-November 
Report of the Pennsylvania Employer- 
Wage Earner Job Protection Associa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

American Watch Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster; Amer- 
ican Watch Workers’ Union (independent); 
American Glassware Association; American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, A. F. of L.; 
American Lace Manufacturers Association; 
North American Lace Co., Philadelphia; 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America 
(independent); American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute; National Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion; National Creameries Association; 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers; National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers; American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc.; American Paper & Pulp 
Association; Hammermill Paper Co., Erie; 
American Federation of Labor, George 
Meany, president; Anthracite Institute; 
National Coal Association; Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co.; Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Indiana, Pa.; New York 
Central System; the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; United Mine Workers of America; 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Enginemen; 


Order of Railway Conductors; Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; Mushroom 
Growers Cooperative Association; Brandy- 


wine Mushroom Corp.: Cordage Insti- 
tute; Hat Institute, Inc.; United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers, A. F. of L.; 
Pennsylvania Oil Producers Association 
(Middle and Bradford district); Insulation 
Board Institute; Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster; United States Potters’ Association; 
Vitrified China Association; Shenango Pot- 
tery Co., New Castle; International Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters, A. F. of L.; Na- 
tional Labor Management Council on For- 
eign Trade Policy; Pin, Clip, and Fasteners’ 
Association; United Wall Paper Craftsmen 
and Workers, A. F. of L.: Manufacturing 
Chemists Association; Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association of the 
United States; National Association of Pho- 
tographic Manufacturers; International 
Photo Engravers Union, A. F. of L.; Luggage 
and Leather Goods Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica (75 plants in Pennsylvania); Tile Coun- 
cil of America; Book Manufacturers Insti- 
tute; International Brotherhood of Books 
binders, A. F. of L.; United Textile Workers 
Union, A. F. of L.; Soft Fibre Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. (plants in Philadelphia, Han- 
over, Reading, and Allentown); Trojan 
Powder Co., Allentown; New Jersey Zinc Co, 
Friedensville, Pa.; United States Wood Screw 
Service Bureau; Wine Association of Penn- 
sylvania, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there is 
a remedy for the economic situation, this 
depression, and it is an obvious one. 
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The remedy is to let the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 expire June 12, 1954, 
and thus restore the constitutional, 
American system of levying duties or tar- 
iffs so that American industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, and investors can compete 
on a basis of equality, fair and reason- 
able competition, with foreign goods and 
products imported into the United 
States. 

The Trade Agreements Act placed in- 
dustries which have foreign competition 
at the mercy of a New Deal administra- 
tion and New Deal President. 

The President, in turn, transferred the 
fate of such industries to the State De- 
partment, traditionally unfamiliar with 
the domestic economy, and tinged 
throughout the New Deal with Commu- 
nist and other proforeign elements. 

WNATION’S ECONOMIC DEFENSES SHATTERED 


The foreign-minded State Department 
reduced protection to American indus- 
tries and industrial communities which 
required it, 75 percent on the overall, and 
to zero for some industries, thus opening 
the gates to shock waves of competitive 
foreign imports. 

In other words, the State Department, 
given life or death powers over American 
industries, markets, and jobs, tore down 
three-fourths of the Nation’s economic 
defenses against invading imports. 

Today industries which to survive 
must compete against foreign goods and 
products are virtually defenseless. 

Their fate is determined on foreign 
auction blocks, at international auctions 
of industries and trade, such as those 
held at Geneva, Switzerland; Annecy, 
France; and Torquay, England; in each 
of which since World War II, the State 
Department bartered away important 
and historic segments of our national 
economy. 

American industries at these interna- 
tional trade auctions held in distant 
lands are subject to international log- 
rolling, blackmail, and bribery. 

American industries not only are be- 
ing sacrificed to free trade but to barter 
trade, blackmail trade, concession trade, 
and subsidy trade, all at the cost of 
American industries, American investors, 
American labor, and American wages, 
taxes, and household budgets. 

Mr. President, the issue is clear. 

Do we want foreign subsidies and de- 
pression, or do we want American pro- 
tection and economic stability? 

The junior Senator from Nevada is 
on the side of the American workingman, 
businessman, farmer, and investor, and 
is on the side of American stability. 

Certain proforeign free traders are on 
the opposite side, demanding further 
foreign subsidies. I have strong reason 
to suspect they do not want any realistic 
brakes at all put on the recession trends 
for which they are in part responsible. 

Free trade exists on foreign subsidies 
and distressed American economy. 

Recessions weaken labor, weaken 
farmers, strengthen foreign competition 
to our products, encourage loans and 
mortgages, ruin small business and in- 
dependent enterprise, and augment pow- 
erful combines. Could it be, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is what our proforeign trade 
titans want? 
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FREE TRADERS FIGHT CONSTITUTION 


What they do not want is to have Con- 
gress regain its constitutional obligation 
and responsibility to impose and collect 
duties in the interest of its constituen- 
cies, which is the American way. 

Such recovery by Congress of its con- 
stitutional authority would expose the 
motives and self-interest of our profes- 
sional free traders, and would nullify 
the free-trade propaganda for more bil- 
lions of dollars in subsidies to foreign 
nations to encourage more imports, thus 
displacing more Americans from ‘their 
jobs and closing more mines, mills, and 
factories. 

The idea that we are thoroughly 
trained in giving away billions of dollars 
each year, and that in order to stop giv- 
ing money away we must divide markets, 
which are the sources of income, is one 
of the most outrageous conclusions that 
ever could be perpetrated on innocent 
people. 

Recovery by Congress of its constitu- 
tional responsibility to lay and collect 
duties would save money for American 
taxpayers, save American industries, and 
save American jobs; but these savings, 
apparently, do not concern our free 
traders. 

Their policy is and has been to think 
foreign, spend foreign, build foreign, and 
buy foreign. 

The think-foreign cult has been dili- 
gent for two decades in promoting for- 
eign ideologies, alien isms, and free 
trade. 

The spend-foreign, build-foreign cult 
has been promoting foreign gifts, grants, 
subsidies, and foreign industries in com- 
petition with American industries. 

The buy-foreign boys promote foreign 
products over American products. They 
promoted, for example, extensive Euro- 
pean cheese tours, wine tours, factory 
tours, and fancy-food tours to indoctri- 
nate Americans in appreciating foreign 
products which America produces equal- 
ly as well or better. 

All of these proforeign cliques, of 
course, advocate free trade so that for- 
eign goods can swamp American indus- 
tries and markets. 

The think-foreign, spend-foreign, 
build-foreign, and buy-foreign cult have 
been quite successful in selling their pro- 
foreign program and philosophy. 

They sold their program to the New 
Deal. 

They sold it to the Acheson-Truman 
deal, in one of the slickest blue-sky sales 
in history. 

Today the pro-foreign clique is trying 
to sell their program to Congress, and in 
the face of a growing recession well 
fertilized by free trade. 

The junior Senator from Nevada can- 
not believe that Congress will buy this 
free trade pro-foreign program when it 
has studied and analyzed the facts—the 
facts of America’s economic life. 

FREE TRADE RECESSION BLUEPRINT 


Certainly the American people have 
never bought it, and in the last election 
they rejected it—or thought they had 
rejected it. 

Free trade programs are blueprints for 
recession and recession expediters. 
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Free foreign trade and subsidized for- 
eign trade brought recession to many 
industries and areas in the United States 
long before the present administration 
took office, and it is in the record, as the 
junior Senator from Nevada already 
has cited. 

Free trade and subsidy trade have en- 
abled foreign nations to flood American 
markets with low-wage, low-tax, low- 
tariff foreign goods and products which 
have displaced thousands upon thou- 
sands of American working men and 
women—and that also is in the record, 
as the junior Senator from Nevada has 
demonstrated. 

Free trade and subsidy trade are fur- 
thering recession now, while scores of 
American industries are staggering un- 
der the impact of foreign goods dumped 
or spilled on the American market, and 
while factories, mines, plants, and mills 
are sacrificed on the devil’s altar of free 
trade. 

Mr. President, the philosophy of free 
trade was rejected by our Founding 
Fathers. 

The Constitution provides for duties 
on foreign imports, empowers Congress 
to lay and collect these duties, and de- 
termines that Congress should regulate 
the commerce between the United States 
and other nations, 

FOUNDING FATHERS KNEW BEST 


The Constitution recognized and rec- 
ognizes today that these powers properly 
are legislative powers. 

Our Founding Fathers in their great 
wisdom knew that proper duties on im- 
ports could and would be laid only by 
the national legislature, the Members 
of which represent every precinct, 
county, district, and State, and the in- 
dustries and people within them. 

Legislators are elected by their con- 
stituents, are responsible to them, and 
are answerable to them. 

Today, as for the past 20 years, the 
legislative power to lay and collect duties 
on imports is exercised by the State De- 
partment, which is elected by no one, is 
answerable to no one at the polls, and is 
responsible, if it is responsible at all, 
only to the Executive. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada, who is answerable to the elector- 
ate of his State, its counties, precincts, 
and their every voter, rejects the free 
trade, think foreign, spend foreign, build 
foreign, and buy foreign philosophy 
which is damaging our American econ- 
omy and the economy of his State. 

The junior Senator from Nevada be- 
lieves that the American economy is 
more important to America, and for-that 
matter, more important to the free world, 
than the economy of foreign nations. He 
further believes that only if America’s 
economy is at maximum strength can it 
furnish, by example, effective encourage- 
ment to the economy of foreign nations. 

American wage earners receiving 
American wages are more important to 
our country than are foreign wage earn- 
ers receiving sweatshop or peon wages, 
despite American subsidies to their gov- 
ernments and industries. 

American industries are more import- 
ant to America than are foreign indus- 
tries. 
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American investment in America is 
more important than are investments, 
gifts, or subsidies of American dollars in 
foreign lands. 

The junior Senator from Nevada be- 
lieves that the first obligation of this Re- 
publican administration and Republican 
Congress is to the American economy, 
and to its strengthening with stability for 
all economic segments. 

Such stability is our best assurance of 
peace and our surest guaranty of secu- 
rity in the event of war. 

To meet this obligation, the adminis- 
tration and Congress have only to reject 
the false philosophies of free trade and 
foreignism, twin curses inherited from 
the New Deal and the Acheson-Truman 
deal, and which lead inevitably to de- 
pression or foreign wars. 

During foreign wars, high taxes, in- 
creased debt, conscription, foreign sub- 
sidies, and controls combine to mask a 
warped economy while American boys die 
on foreign battlefields. 

Twice in the last 14 years, 3 times 
within the lifetime of most Americans, 
wars and preparations for wars staved 
off depressions growing out of Demo- 
cratic foreign and free-trade policies 
with lower tariffs. 

Free trade, depression, and wars 
marked the previous administrations. 

Peace and stability must glorify the 
present one. Mr. President, that will be 
accomplished if this administration re- 
turns to the constitutional and historic 
principle of fair and reasonable foreign 
trade relations based on the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise, freely competi- 
tive. 

FREE-TRADE PROPAGANDA DEBUNKED 


Of course, freetraders will attempt to 
dispute and decry these facts of record. 
They will rush their hired economists 
and publicists to the fore, armed with 
international socialistic theories and de- 
mands for more foreign spending and 
more foreign buying, more aid and trade 
concessions, and more subsidies to fur- 
ther drain the distressed industries and 
distressed areas they are wrecking. 

They will advance arguments, such as 
have been used for years, that the reason 
New England textile centers are dis- 
tressed is that the industry has moved 
south, and that the reason why southern 
textile centers are distressed is that mar- 
ket demands have changed, or some- 
thing—anything, but the true reason, 
which is imports. 

Some textile operations have moved 
south, unable to compete in their own 
areas against the mounting flood of for- 
eign sweatshop and coolie labor products. 
They sought to find someplace in the 
United States where they could manu- 
facture at a cost that would permit them 
to compete against these imports and 
stay in business. 

But, Mr. President, there is no escape 
from this import menace while free trade 
and near-free-trade policies continue. 
The only escape—the only hope—of our 
textile industries is a just tariff based 
on fair and reasonable competition. 

In this connection, Mr. President, and 
as an indication of some of the compe- 
tition that will confront the American 
textile industry next year, the junior 
Senator from Nevada asks unanimous 
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consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
at this point in his remarks, an article 
published in the March 9, 1954, issue of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, 
titled, “Japan Wool Mills Gird To Regain 
United States Foothold,” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JAPAN Wool Mitts Girp To REGAIN UNITED 
STATES FOOTHOLD— DEPENDENCE UPON FOR- 
EIGN GROWERS IN STERLING BLOC, DWIN- 
DLING RESERVES, AND LIMITED OUTPUT ARE 
LIKELY To BAR EARLY RETURN TO PREWAR 
VOLUME 

(By Charles F. Davis) 


The Japanese wool textile industry which, 
prior to World War II, found the United 
States a lucrative outlet, is striving to regain 
a position in the market here. 

Should it manage to correct serious dislo- 
cations which are hindering both domestic 
and export activities, it bids fair to achieve 
its aim, trade observers are convinced. 

Biggest problem confronting the Japanese 
industry at present is acquiring wool in the 
world markets. 

To a greater extent than the United States 
cloth industry, Japanese mills depend on 
foreign growers for raw materials. Much 
of this wool comes from nations in the 
sterling bloc, and Japan's sterling reserve is 
dwindling. 


FEAR LACK OF FUNDS WILL CUT WOOL BUYING 


Japanese millmen have stated that it will 
be necessary this year to purchase approxi- 
mately 1 million pounds of virgin wool in 
order to maintain operations at 75 percent 
of capacity. They have fears, however, that 
the Government will allocate only the neces- 
sary funds which will make it possible to 
secure less than 700,000 pounds. 

It is predicted that if wool purchases are 
thus restricted, Japanese mills will be forced 
to cut operations to about 50 percent of ca- 
pacity. Many producing units will as a result 
be forced to close down. 

On its own initiative and Government en- 
couragement, Japanese wool-processing fa- 
cilities have been increased many times since 
the end of World War II. Its machinery is 
presently geared for volume production. In 
the first half of 1953, 149,000 worsted spindles 
were installed, this comparing with an an- 
nual average increase of 117,000 in the pre- 
vious 5 years. 

Its increased spindle capacity and the re- 
sulting improved conypetitive position in 
the United States market had its first impact 
on wool textile men here a few months ago 
when Japanese selling agents offered 2-60s 
worsted yarn, a fine type used in the produc- 
tion of apparel fabrics, for $4.10 per pound— 
about 85 cents cheaper than the United 
States spun yarn. 

Japanese millmen and their selling agents 
here are well aware of their United States 
customers’ needs. Last fall they held here 
a showing of products presently available and 
the consensus at the time was that quality 
and stylewise the offerings compared favor- 
ably with the American product. 

Knowing that having available spot sup- 
plies is essential to profitable operations in 
the United States market, importers are 
building up stocks of Japanese yarn and fab- 
ric on these shores. 

That the United States industry is con- 
cerned at the possibility of intensified Jap- 
anese competition is borne out by the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers’ 
recent statement before the Randall Com- 
mission in which the resurgent Japanese 
wool textile industry was singled out as a 
growing threat to domestic cloth producers, 


JAPANESE WEAVERS ABLE TO COPY FABRICS 

The association acknowledged that in pre- 
War days the Japanese showed they could 
copy, produce, and deliver fabrics desired in 
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the American market at prices considerably 
below the domestic product, adding that the 
lower wages of the Japanese worker made this 
possible. 

On the face of it, the United States mar- 
ket appears to be of such proportions that 
the Japanese imports could readily be ab- 
sorbed. In 1940, for example, which was the 
peak year for Japanese wool textile imports 
to this country, shipments of woolen and 
worsted fabric came to about 500,000 square 
yards, compared to 440 million square yards 
turned out by American mills. 

The domestic producer, however, worried 
over the 2-year slump in wool textiles and 
steadily increasing cloth shipments from 
Britain and the continent, sees in the now 
negligible Japanese imports another poten- 
tial source of stiff competition. 

Japanese authorities are approaching the 
problem of bolstering their nation’s wool 
economy in various ways. 

Foremost in their considerations is ex- 
panding exports of all types of goods to ster- 
ling nations, thereby gaining pounds by 
which raw wool may be procured. 

STEPS UP PURCHASES OF SOUTH AMERICAN WOOL 


Efforts to secure wool from nonsterling na- 
tions have also been stepped up. Japan last 
year was an important operator in the South 
American markets. 

Japanese millmen are also operating more 
extensively with synthetic fibers used singly 
and in combination with wool. Many Jap- 
anese wool-textile authorities are convinced 
that an even greater utilization of synthetics 
is the answer to their problem. 

The enormous capital expenditures made 
by Japanese textile producers in improving 
production facilities since 1945 is the best 
measure of its intentions to correct its pres- 
ent plight, trade observers are agreed. It is 
further believed that solving these problems 
makes more certain increased efforts to gain 
a more important place in the United States 
cloth market. 

COTTON SUFFERS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, be- 
cause it is most pertinent and also in- 
cludes data on wage scales paid textile 
workers in some foreign countries, the 
junior Senator from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, at this point in his remarks, an 
article titled “TWUA Urges Boost in 
Cloth Duty,” published in the January 
29, 1954, issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TWUA Urces Boost IN CLOTH Duty 

Tariffs on imported woolen and worsted 
fabric should be increased from the present 
25-percent rate to 45 in order to forestall 
further mill liquidations, the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, CIO, urged yester- 
day. 

Such action could be taken under present 
tariff agreements, the union said, if the 
United States Tariff Commission would re- 
vise its interpretation of the woolen and 
worsted section in two ways: 


RECOMMENDATIONS LISTED 


1, By calculating domestic production and 
imports for each class of fabrics separately. 
This, TWUA maintains, would prevent the 
impact of imported goods on certain specific 
items. For example, in fabrics weighing not 
over 6 ounces a yard, imports amounted to 
12.3 percent of domestic production, far 
above the 5-percent trigger point at which 
duties may be raised. 

2. By eliminating goods produced for the 
Government in calculating domestic pro- 
duction. Imports are not competitive in 
this field, the union pointed out; thus their 
whole weight is felt by civilian production. 
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The TWUA proposal was set forth in a let- 
ter from John Chupka, general secretary- 
treasurer and woolen and worsted director, 
to Edgar B. Brossard, chairman of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Production of apparel fabrics in the third 
quarter of 1953, Mr. Chupka said, was 23 
percent below 1950, 35 percent below 1947 
and 6 percent below 1939. Employment has 
fallen 55,000, or 38 percent, since 1950, and 
is 61,000 lower than before World War II. 

There are 35 percent fewer looms than in 
1939, he continued. Since World War II, 150 
mills have liquidated, 60 of them in the last 
2 years. Distress has been acute in one- 
industry towns, he noted. 

“The continued contraction of this vital 
industry would be disastrous in the event of 
a national emergency requiring full military 
mobilization,” Mr. Chupka concluded, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in a 
statement issued Friday, March 26, 1954, 
headed “Tariff Question Is Termed ‘Life 
or Death’ Issue for Many United States 
Industries,” the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute declared that Japan, 
Great Britain, India, and the nations of 
Western Europe “stand in line to take 
over the American market,” if tariffs are 
further reduced or eliminated as our 
pro-foreign free-trade clique advocates. 

During the past 7 years, the statement 
adds, German and Japanese mills have 
been almost completely rebuilt, largely 
by American funds. Wages in these 
mills range from nine and four-tenths 
cents per hour in India to a high of 43 
cents an hour in Western Europe. 

The statement is accompanied by a 
report by economist Claudius Murchi- 
son. 

Mr. Murchison points out that under 
the trade agreements program the 
United States granted many tariff con- 
cessions on textile imports, including 
cotton goods, “but not a single tariff 
concession on cotton goods was granted 
to the United States by other countries.” 
He adds: 

Accordingly, about one-third of American 
cotton goods protection was bargained away 
exclusively for the benefit of the exports of 
other industries. 


Instead, Mr. Murchison points out: 

United States cotton goods are virtually 
excluded from the domestic markets of the 
important textile manufacturing countries. 
Outside of North America at the end of 1953 
there appeared to be no country whose tar- 
iffs or trade restrictions against American 
goods were not more severe than 5 years 
previously. 


Mr. President, foreign competitors, 
with free and easy access to the Ameri- 
can market, are barring American goods 
from their markets. In other words, 
taking Uncle Sam for a ride and play- 
ing the American textile industry for a 
sucker. 

MILLION AND QUARTER WORKERS’ JOBS PERILED 


The industry, Mr. President, provides 
direct employment for 1% million 
Americans and pays an annual wage bill 
of around $3 billion. Injury to it hits 
not only the textile industry but many 
other American industries. I might add 
that that is the story in varying degree 
of almost all major industries in the 
United States. 

For example, the textile industry it- 
self spends some $105 million annually 
for fuel and power, $186 million for trans- 
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portation, $31 million for packing ma- 
terials, $16 million for paint, $20 million 
for paper products, $25 million for starch, 
$14 million for electrical supplies, $7 mil- 
lion for hardware, and $800 million for 
chemicals. 

Why turn this business over to Great 
Britain, India, and Japan, as our pro- 
foreign-trade clique seems bent on 
doing? 

Mr. President, our foreign competitors 
are ambitious. Wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions to them are no factor. 

They can and will undercut our north- 
ern mills until tariffs are adjusted on 
the basis of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition, which would take the profits out 
of sweatshop labor. 

Mr. President, I might say at this 
point that in this country more is paid 
in the form of industrial insurance, un- 
employment insurance, and social se- 
curity for our workers in many areas 
than is paid in wages in many countries 
in competition with the United States 
of America under these trade agree- 
ments. Of course, everyone, I suppose, 
understands by now that when a trade 
agreement is made by the Secretary of 
State with any nation, even though it 
is not the principal competing nation, 
every other nation in the world partici- 
pates in any advantage given the par- 
ticular nation in the trade agreement. 
At the same time this country does not 
benefit, even on paper, from any nation 
other than the one with which the trade 
agreement is made; and we do not bene- 
fit from that nation, the record shows, 
because of the manipulation of currency 
pools for trade advantages, the use of 
quota systems, trade permits, currency 
permits, and many other devices which 
are not taken into account by our De- 
partment of State in making the trade 
agreement. 

When northern mills move south in a 
desperate effort to meet unfair and un- 
reasonable cut-rate foreign competition, 
they find themselves again undercut by 
even cheaper imports, and so we have 
southern textile centers becoming group 
IV in areas, too. 

We are importing depression. 

If we refuse to return to the American 
system of tariffs based on the facts of 
America’s economic life, we are turning 
our backs on vital industries in every 
region of the Nation. 

Only last December, Mr. President, the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers submitted a statement to the so- 
called Randall Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, headed by one of the 
most prejudiced and obdurate free- 
traders in the Nation. 

WOOL TEXTILE APPEALS IGNORED 


Mr. Randall’s bias was, of course, well 
known at the time of his appointment, 
for he has been most outspoken in ex- 
pressing views derogatory to American 
industry protection. Many fine organi- 
zations nevertheless submitted state- 
ments and briefs to the Commission, the 
National Wool Manufacturers among 
them. 

Evidence was submitted that woolen 
and worsted mills in 20 States, to a total 
of 132 mills, had been liquidated or put 
out of business since January 1, 1949, 
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and had remained out of business in the 
years since, when the Nation was being 
flooded by textile imports amounting to 
more than $1 billion annually. 

These liquidated mills operated 788,738 
spindles and 8,597 looms, and employed 
48,041 textile workers. 

Mr. President, mills were closed in the 
following States: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
California, and Oregon. 

In summarizing its position, the Na- 
tional Wool Manufacturers said, in part: 

We contend the trade-agreements program 
has failed and should be abandoned because: 

Without obtaining benefits for this coun- 
try, it has sharply reduced our tariffs to a 
point where some essential industries are 
being damaged by low-wage imports. 

In spite of our tariff cuts, world barriers 
to trade are more numerous than ever. 

It is wrongly based on political instead 
of economic considerations. 


Mr. President, as I have said many 
times before, following the passage of 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, trans- 
ferring to the Executive the constitu- 
tional responsibility of Congress to regu- 
late foreign trade and to impose duties, 
imposts, and excises, the Executive im- 
mediately, through the State Depart- 
ment, injected a political factor into the 
trade agreements, which are not really 
trade agreements, but are agreements to 
lower tariffs, and are misnamed trade 
agreements. Then, for the first time, 
the Executive injected a political factor. 
On the other hand, no political factor 
applies to the Tariff Commission. Ac- 
cording to the policy laid down by Con- 
gress, in dealing with the Tariff Com- 
mission, that Commission, when consid- 
ering imports and tariff fees, takes into 
consideration the fair cost of producing 
goods in the United States, then takes 
into consideration the cost of producing 
the same goods or like goods in the chief 
competitive nation, and then recom- 
mends the difference as the tariff, with 
no discretion. 

On the other hand, the State Depart- 
ment, an executive department, imme- 
diately upon the passage of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, inserted a politi- 
cal factor which is causing the downfall 
of the economic system of the United 
States of America. In fact, the economy 
of the United States has been upheld in 
the past 20 years only by 2 wars, by the 
billions of dollars we have given in cash 
to other countries to enable them to buy 
American goods, and through such trick 
organizations as the PWA, the WPA, and 
many other means of spending money 
through subsidies. Mr. President, we 
began with a $15 billion debt, and we in- 
creased it $260 billion in an attempt to 
maintain the United States standard of 
living through 2 decades of manipula- 
tion of our trade economic structure. 

Mr. President, I quote further from 
the National Wool Manufacturers’ sum- 
mary of position: 

We propose that— 

Congress should reassume control of our 
tariffs and revitalize the Tariff Commission. 

Tariffs should be set selectively. 
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Tariffs should be flexible, not to the point 
of capriciousness but to follow the ever- 
changing trends in our requirements. 

A strong defense organization is essential 
to national welfare. A vigorous wool textile 
industry is today essential to our defense 
organization. 

The industry has repeatedly proven its 
ability to supply both military and civilian 
needs, and, in addition, during World War II 
and thereafter provided cloth for civilian 
relief the world over. 

It could not have achieved this record 
without past tariff protection. 

The industry does not want a subsidy or 
cheap foreign labor, nor does it desire to 
transfer its operations abroad. 

It does seek, through tariffs, equalization 
of competition with foreign mills whose labor 
costs are far less than ours. 

With such equalization the industry will 
continue to serve a useful function in time 
of peace and provide an essential product in 
time of war. 

The problem is not that of deciding be- 
tween a high or low tariff; rather, it is in 
developing a criteria for tariffs on a selec- 
tive basis with need in the national interest 
as the overriding consideration, 


Mr. President, no one in his right mind 
advocates a high tariff or a low tariff, 
but many people advocate that the tariff 
on a flexible basis—as already provided 
for in our law—be based on fair and rea- 
sonable competition, so as to allow for- 
eign nations equal access to our markets, 
but no advantage. 

Mr. President, Chairman Randall, in 
his majority report, gave the national 
wool manufacturers, as he did many 
other important American industries, 
the back of his hand, 


REED, SIMPSON DISSENT PERTINENT 


The minority members of the Commis- 
sion, Representative DANIEL A. REED, of 
New York, and Representative RICHARD 
M. Srmpson, of Pennsylvania, emphasized 
this in their dissent. They said: 


The various protests submitted to the 
Commission by industry as to the effects of 
so-called trade liberalization upon the econ- 
omy and the defense base of this country 
have largely been ignored. 

To give specific examples and without pur- 
porting to pass upon the merits of their 
positions, such basic industries as the chem- 
ical, textile, electrical, coal, and petroleum, 
and others, have submitted exhaustive 
studies made by organizations and individ- 
uals of integrity and repute. 

They assert that the economy of this coun- 
try and its ability to protect itself and the 
free world in the event of emergency may, 
and in the light of history probably will, be 
dangerously affected if these basic industries 
are not maintained in a healthy condition 
against foreign competition employing labor 
at wage rates one-tenth to one-third of rates 
paid in this country. 

In face of the well-documented presenta- 
tion of these industries, and without careful 
study and review of their positions, it is not 
enough that this Commission offer sympathy 
in the place of jobs. 


Mr. President, the basic industries of 
our Nation, if we include critical and 
strategic metals, were ignored by the 
opinionated Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, whose mind was closed to the prob- 
lems of American industries against 
which foreign industries compete, and 
was closed before the Commission even 
began its operations. 


HEARINGS CUT SHORT 


Mr. President, the 2 days allowed for 
hearing American witnesses in America, 
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when contrasted with the 4 days of pri- 
vate hearings in Europe, are substantial 
evidence that the chairman’s mind was 
closed to any evidence that might weigh 
to the equities of American industry. 

UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES SPURNED BY 

RANDALL 

The facts are, as Chairman Reep and 
Representative SIMPsoN so properly state, 
that basic industries, such as chemicals, 
textiles, electrical, coal, and petroleum, 
were ignored by Clarence Randall; and 
the junior Senator from Nevada con- 
tends that they were arbitrarily and 
intentionally ignored. 

Free traders in toto or by degrees can- 
not tolerate facts, because the facts in- 
variably conflict with imported foreign 
theories, be they the theories of a Keynes 
or Butler, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has been traveling 
about the empire singing the praises 
of the Randall report. 

Mr. President, the “Keynes” to whom 
I have just referred is the late Lord 
Keynes, who came to the United States 
about 15 years ago and “sold” our then 
President on the theory that the more 
we were in debt, the wealthier we would 
be. So they adopted that theory. Now 
both of them are dead, and we have the 
debt. 

The Mr. Butler to whom the junior 
Senator from Nevada referred is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain. 
He is the one who invented the phrase 
“trade, not aid.” We pinned it on him 
about a week after the elections in 1952. 

Approval by Congress of the Randall 
recommendations would plunge this 
Nation further toward a disastrous 
recession. 

The junior Senator from Nevada pre- 
dicts this will not be done, despite the 
fact that yesterday the President—mis- 
takenly in the opinion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada—endorsed certain 
Randall proposals, including those which 
recommended extension of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, a 5-percent re- 
duction of tariffs each year for 3 con- 
secutive years, and further relaxation of 
the Buy-American Act. 

For the present Congress to follow the 
Randall recommendations, particularly 
during a period of American readjust- 
ment, would be to put foreign interests 
above the interests of America and 
Americans, as has been done in every 
previous trade negotiation. 

Such action would continue the power 
of one individual or a few individuals in 
the executive branch of our government 
to remake the industrial map of Amer- 
ica, eliminating any State from that map 
competing with a “favored nation,” de- 
stroying any enterprise that stands in 
the way of foreign competition, and 
create new categories of displaced work- 
ers. 

At this point I should like to say that 
debate on the floor of the Senate should 
not be interpreted—as has been the case 
in the past by some, especially writers 
and others—as being an attack on the 
President of the United States. The 
President of the United States has his 
ideas. He makes his recommendations 
to the Congress of the United States. So 
debate on the floor of the Senate is 
neither approval nor condemnation of 
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the President. It has nothing to do with 
that subject. 

Debate on proposed legislation pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States is for the purpose of reaching a 
proper determination on such legisla- 
tion. The question is whether the Con- 
gress is to be an independent branch 
of the Government, as the Constitution 
says it is, or whether it is to continue 
to be a satellite of the executive, as it 
has been for 2 decades. 

It is obvious that the President did 
not give full study to the Randall report 
or note the numerous dissents regis- 
tered by Commission members. 

Furthermore, it seems improbable 
that the President could have weighed 
the staff studies and papers on which 
the Randall recommendations are re- 
putedly based. 

If he had he would have noted that 
the program envisions perpetual foreign 
subsidies, toned down eventually to 
about $1 billion a year, continued pur- 
chases of metals and military equip- 
ment abroad, which last year totaled 
about $3.3 billion while American mines 
and defense plants were closing and 
idling American workers, and subordina- 
tion of this Nation’s economy to that of 
foreign countries. 

There are 16 references to the inter- 
ests of foreign countries in the first two 
and a half pages of the Randall staff 
papers and not one in the interest of a 
sound and balanced American economy. 

The gist of these passages is that for- 
eign countries fear a United States re- 
cession and that they fear, though to 
a lesser degree, sharp speculative up- 
swings in United States economic ac- 
tivity of the sort that followed upon the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

To attempt to shape our foreign trade 
program to such variable foreign fears 
as both American prosperity and an 
American recession appears to me not 
only impossible but idiotic. 

Nor can the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada conceive that the President studied 
the position of the Majority Randall 
report on industries injured or destroyed 
by import competition. 

Mr. Randall in his report cold-shoul- 
dered this problem with the callous com- 
ment that— 

In a free economy, some displacement of 
workers and some injury to institutions is 
unavoidable. 


The recommendation of Mr. Randall 
to extend free trade for another 3 years 
would nail this Nation to the cross so 
far as a free economy is concerned. One 
man, the Secretary of State, could re- 
make the industrial map of the United 
States. Such remaking has been in 
progress for two decades. If it is to 
continue for the next 3 years, no in- 
vestor will invest his money in an indus- 
trial enterprise. Normally, in a free 
economy, he would consider the feasi- 
bility factors and invest his money in an 
industrial enterprise in accordance with 
his judgment as to whether or not the 
industry was feasible under the then 
existing conditions. Under present con- 
ditions one man, the Secretary of State, 
could pull the economic rug from under 
his industry by the simple expedient of 
making a trade with a foreign nation 
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lowering the tariff or the protection of a 
particular industry. Instead of mouth- 
ing phrases about a free economy he 
should say that what he recommends 
is the destruction of a free economy. 

The report continues: 

No matter how great our sympathy may 
be for the problems of the displaced worker, 
or those of a business with a shrinking vol- 
ume, this is but one phase of a much broader 
problem. 


In other words, Mr. President, he ac- 
knowledges that to follow his recommen- 
dations would destroy many workingmen 
and many industries, but he says there 
is a broader problem. 

Let me remind Mr. Randall that an 
American economy subordinated to for- 
eign interests is not free. Nor do we 
have a free economy when minor offi- 
cials at foreign-trade conferences in for- 
eign lands can trade away the very life 
of an American industry, in clear con- 
travention of the United States Consti- 
tution. 

The first responsibility of our Govern- 
ment is to Americans, including displaced 
American workers who the Randall re- 
port ignores completely, and to American 
business, not to foreign interests how- 
ever broad their problem may be. 

Acceptance of the Randall recommen- 
dations by the Congress would constitute 
a complete repudiation of the Republican 
foreign-trade policy throughout the first 
100 years of the party's existence, and 
also would be a repudiation of the Re- 
publican foreign-trade policy as enunci- 
ated during the height of the last presi- 
dential campaign. 

The junior Senator from Nevada ad- 
dressed the Senate on this subject on 
March 16, 1954. 

Not only would approval of the Randall 
recommendations reverse the Republican 
position of the last campaign and all 
previous campaigns in Republican Party 
history, but it would represent complete 
espousal of New Deal policies developed 
at the height of New Deal international 
fawning on foreign nations, some of 
which are now behind the Iron Curtain. 

We should not forget that Communist 
Russia was one of the original 18 na- 
tions invited to share in the Interna- 
tional Trade Agreements Conference at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, an invi- 
tation that Russia, fortunately, did not 
accept. 

The Randall Commission warmly ap- 
plauds the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade—known as GATT—developed 
at this conference in which American 
industries were put on the international 
auction block and their prosperity bart- 
ered away. 

It is unfortunate that President Eisen- 
hower has been “misled” by a pro-for- 
eign-trade clique some of whose leaders 
had active roles during the Truman ad- 
ministration, and several of them during 
the New Deal years. 

It would be helpful, if the President, 
instead, would seek the viewpoint of 
some of the unemployed lead and zinc 
miners in the West, mid-West, or East, 
or of the glassworkers, chinaware crafts- 
men, textile workers, coal miners or em- 
ployees and management in scores of 
other industries hurt by imports of for- 


eign goods produced by low-wage in- 
dustries in low-taxed and subsidized for- 
eign industries. 

Let us not import further recession, 
let us not try to out-New-Deal the 
repudiated New Deal in this Republican 
administration. 

Let us, instead, return to the historic 
constitutional American system of duties 
or tariffs based on fair and reasonable 
competition that will permit the ex- 
change of free world goods on a basis 
that will preserve American jobs, crafts, 
skills, and investments and maintain a 
balanced economy in this Nation. 

Give the foreign nations equal access 
to our markets but no advantage. 

Duties and imports and tariffs based 
on fair and reasonable competition are 
already provided for in our tariff law, 
which has been sidetracked by the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. President, at another time the 
junior Senator from Nevada expects to 
discuss the Randall report at length. 

As Chairman Reep of the House Ways 
and Means Committee states and as 
Congressman RICHARD Simpson, of 
Pennsylvania, states, it is not enough 
that the Randall Commission offer 
sympathy in the place of jobs. 

Sympathy does not pay rent or gro- 
cery bills. 

Sympathy does not take care of med- 
ical or school needs. 

Sympathy does not pay taxes to sup- 
port communities, areas, States or the 
National Government. 

Sympathy does not buy automobiles 
or refrigerators either. 

I wish to say at this point that every 
working man and woman in the United 
States is in the market for some kind 
of automobile, or refrigerator, or radio 
set, or television set, and 101 different 
accessories—we call them necessities 
now—for the family. It would take 
about 50 or 100 of the foreign workers, 
who are displacing American workers, 
to be in the market for 1 second-hand 
automobile. 

It is not enough, as these able states- 
men of the House of Representatives 
assert, to offer sympathy to distressed 
and jobless workers, or to offer sym- 
pathy to distressed cities and areas dis- 
tressed because sweatshop-, peon-, or 
coolie-produced imports have shattered 
their economy. 

What these working men and women, 
and these cities and distressed areas 
need is concrete action for Americans. 

Concrete action is what the free-trade 
crowd asked, and got, for Europe, for 
Asia, and for the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

Concrete action was asked for these 
areas outside the United States and con- 
crete action was voted for these areas 
by the Congress in the sum of more than 
$41 billion taken from the pockets of 
our taxpayers. 

Concrete action is being asked for for- 
eign nations by the free-trade clique 
now. Action in terms of more billions 
of dollars in foreign handouts. 

Concrete action is recommended in 
the Randall majority report for foreign 
nations while offering merely sympathy 
to America’s unemployed and distressed 
areas, cities, and industries, 
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The junior Senator from Nevada sug- 
gests that it is a time for a change from 
concrete action for foreigners to con- 
crete action for America’s distressed 
areas and industries. 

Concrete action by this Congress in 
the interests of America would be to 
have the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
expire and to nullify all pro-foreign con- 
cessions pro-foreign diplomats have 
made in foreign countries from Yalta 
and Potsdam to Annecy, France; Tor- 
quay, England; and Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where America’s industrial and 
economic defenses were traded away. 
UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES CANNOT SURVIVE ON 

SYMPATHY 


Mr. President, for many years, as the 
data from the Labor Department and 
its Bureau of Employment security 
shows, the Government has extended 
sympathy to the unemployed coal miners 
and the distressed cities and areas de- 
pendent on the coal mining industry, 
but little, if anything else. 

The coal mining industry, bituminous 
or anthracite, cannot exist on sympathy, 
and neither can the miners. 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
previously cited data pertaining to cer- 
tain cities where anthracite coal mining 
is or has been a dominant industry, and 
which today are in deep distress. 

Mr. E. C. Weichel, vice president of 
the Hudson Coal Co., comments on 
the latter fact in the February issue of 
the Mining Congress Journal. Stating 
that anthracite production has dropped 
25 percent since 1952, he asserts: 

Increase in imports of foreign residual oil 
to the eastern seaboard has had its effect 
on anthracite sales. 

It has already done untold damage and 
if the situation is not remedied will do al- 
most irreparable damage to the entire do- 


mestic coal industry and to the economy of 
the Nation. 

Should a war emergency arise, with its 
heavy demands for oil, the coal industry 
could not, at short notice, be revitalized to 
supply the fuel needs for both industry and 
home use. A complete and comprehensive 
review of the whole subject by the Federal 
Government, the coal producing States, the 
coal industry and its workers is urgently 
needed. 


The bituminous coal industry is in 
equal or greater distress, 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
cited data from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois 
giving specific facts on this distress. 

PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTION 


The State of Pennsylvania has attested 
both to this distress and its cause. The 
Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
at its session last year adopted a resolu- 
tion attesting to this distress and the 
cause. I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution be published in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION URGING CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION AGAINST INJURIOUS FOREIGN IMPORTS 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 15, 1953. 
“Whereas the increased importation of 
numerous products that come into competi- 
tion with the output of factories, farms, and 
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mines of Pennsylvania, replacing the prod- 
ucts of Pennsylvania’s industries, is a con- 
stant menace to the State’s continuing eco- 
nomic stability; 

“Whereas the lower wages paid abroad 
make it impossible for many of our smaller 
and medium-sized producers to compete with 
imports without resorting to ruinous price 
cutting, which in turn would result either 
in financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment; 

“Whereas our national obligations have 
reached such extreme proportions that the 
national income must be maintained at its 
present unprecedented high level, or close 
thereto, lest we become insolvent; 

“Whereas pressure that comes from im- 
ports of residual fuel oil, having risen from 
an average of 50 million barrels in the 1946- 
48 period to more than 125 million in 1952, 
or the equivalent of 31 million tons of coal; 
from imports of pottery, watches and parts, 
glassware, lace, carpets and other textiles, 
hats and millinery, chemicals, scientific ap- 
paratus, cutlery, dairy products, wallpaper, 
luggage and leather goods, and many other 
articles, will render the upholding of the 
economy at its high levels most uncertain 
and difficult, unless all import trade is 
placed on a fair competitive basis and the 
potential injury therefrom thus contained; 
and 

“Whereas a maximum of such trade re- 
sults from a prosperous domestic economy 
freed from the threat of a breakdown re- 
sulting from unfair import competition: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved (if the house of representatives 
concurs), That the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States that adequate safeguards be provided 
in tariff and trade legislation against the 
destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of our 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import competition and that the 
existing trade agreements legislation be 
amended accordingly; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Chairman of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and each Senator and Represent- 
ative from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution introduced by 
Senators A. H. Letzler and Murray Peelor and 
adopted by the senate the 24th day of June, 
1953, and concurred in by the house of repre- 
sentatives the 23d day of July 1953. 

G. HAROLD WATKINS, 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 
Approved the 28th day of July, A. D. 1953. 
Joun S. Fine, Governor. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this is 
a very fine resolution, and a resolution 
that Congress if so minded could do 
something about. This Congress can 
take a stand on the side of the legisla- 
ture and the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and it can do so by reject- 
ing the stand taken by the State Depart- 
ment on the side of Venezucla and the 
Middle East which, particularly the 
former, are swamping our shores with 
residual or waste oil. 

TAFT WORKS FOR VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan side, of course, also 
was the side taken by Mr. Charles Taft, 
erstwhile registered agent for Venezuelan 
interests and one of our more prominent 
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freetraders who is not aloof to accepting 
a foreign fee. 

It was not my intention, Mr. President, 
to revert to the Randall Commission, but 
in considering the plight of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry and the numerous 
distressed areas in the United States, 
which I have designated, created by that 
plight, it is pertinent for the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada to include testimony 
before the minerals, materials, and fuels 
economic subcommittee of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, bearing 
directly on this matter, 

Last December Mr. John T. Jones, in- 
ternational executive board member and 
president, District No. 16, United Mine 
Workers of America, testified before the 
subcommittee and revealed that the 
United Mine Workers had, first, protest- 
ed the services of Clarence Randall as 
Chairman of the Commission on Eco- 
nomic Policy, and, second, that the 
UMW were denied the privilege of 
appearing before the Commission. 

It was also revealed at this hearing 
that on March 25, 1953, almost a year 
ago, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, vice presi- 
dent, UMA, and then active president of 
the union, addressed a letter to Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print this letter in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 25, 1953. 
The Honorable JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As an interested citizen of this 
Nation and an officer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, I realize what tremen- 
dously complicated problems confront the 
man who serves as United States Secretary 
of State, and I know that unless he has 
acquired the knowledge during some phase 
of his past career the man who holds this 
office can only keep informed on industrial 
and economic problems of national impor- 
tance, such as the coal industry, through his 
advisers. 

In this connection I am wondering if you 
are being properly informed concerning 
the unrestrained importance of residual oil, 
which threatens to disrupt the fuel situation 
throughout the country in general and the 
coal industry in particular. This is regret- 
table, because the coal industry is basic to 
our Nation’s economic welfare, and the dis- 
ruptions which develop therein will inevi- 
tably penetrate into other businesses. 

This unrestricted flood of residual oll from 
foreign sources is causing hundreds of mines 
to close and has thrown thousands of mine 
workers out of employment. Moreover, un- 
favorable economic conditions in the coal- 
mining areas are compelling mine workers 
and their families to move to other locali- 
ties, and these skilled miners will not be 
available should an emergency occur which 
would require increased production of coal. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the dan- 
gers inherent to our national welfare in the 
situation, and I respectfully request that you 
give some thought to corrective measures in 
line with President Eisenhower's statement 
that extension of the Trade Agreements Act 
“must not ignore legitimate safeguarding of 
domestic industries, agriculture, and labor 
standards.” 
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PRIORITY GIVEN VENEZUELAN FUELS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
reply to this letter is perhaps the most 
singular that has come to the attention 
of the junior Senator from Nevada in 
recent months. Mr. Dulles did not an- 
swer it in person but entrusted that task 
to Harold F. Linder, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs on 
leave of absence from the General Amer- 
ican Investment Co., 44 Wall Street, New 
York City, of which he was president. 

The reply is as follows: 


APRIL 10, 1953. 

My Dear Mr. KENNEDY: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of March 25, 
1953, concerning the effects of current im- 
ports of residual fuel oil upon employment 
in the coal-mining industry. The Depart- 
ment is anxious to review all available facts 
bearing on this situation, and appreciates 
having an expression of your views. 

We have been studying the question for 
some time in connection with certain bills 
now before the Congress which propose re- 
ducing residual fuel oil imports to 5 percent 
of the domestic demand in the preceding 
year. š 

Our analysis does not seem to lead to the 
conclusion that residual fuel oil imports 
are a major cause of market difficulties for 
the coal-mining industry. These difficulties 
seem to have resulted primarily from the 
dieselization of the railroads and from the 
decline in retail deliveries of coal. In both 
of these uses, domestically produced fuels— 
diesel oil, heating oil, and natural gas—are 
taking the place of coal. 

A restriction of residual fuel oil imports 
would not, in the light of the facts available 
to us, appear likely to increase significantly 
the demand for coal. There is some ques- 
tion of the permanency of such increase as 
might occur, 

The effects of any restriction of residual 
fuel oil imports would be very important in 
our foreign relations. Such action would 
created difficulties for Venezuela and the 
repercussions could hardly fail to affect ad- 
versely the national interests of the United 
States. 

These are the conclusions to which our 
review of the facts has led us. We should, 
of course, welcome an opportunity to discuss 
this problem with you or members of your 
staff. 

Sincerely. yours, 
HAROLD F. LINDER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. President, with all respect to Mr. 
Linder, who had an eminent career as a 
Wall Street banker before joining the 
State Department in 1951, it is difficult 
to imagine him as an authority on fuels, 
either American coal or Venezuelan oil. 
His home was in New York City, where 
he was born, reared, and educated, al- 
though it appears that he has attended 
conferences in London. 

The junior Senator from Nevada con- 
cedes that Mr. Linder has every right to 
his views, however obtained, or moti- 
vated, but does not concur in his con- 
clusions, 

The point which the junior Senator 
from Nevada does wish to make is that it 
is typical of certain State Department 
thinking, ever more concerned with the 
difficulties of Venezuela and other for- 
eign nations and seldom with the plight 
of areas in the United States. 
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INDUSTRIES SACRIFICED TO FOREIGN INTERESTS 


There is no record that this former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs ever mined a ton of coal 
or operated a coal company or, for that 
matter, resided in a community where 
coal mining was a basic industry. 

Yet he professed. in this letter to assay 
the difficulties of an entire industry, one 
of the major industries of the United 
States, and to reach conclusions which 
conformed to the mission of the State 
Department, self-assigned as it may be, 
to worry about the difficulties that might 
be created for Venezuela rather than the 
difficulties of the distressed coal areas 
and cities of Pennsylvania or West 
Virginia. 

Such are the penalties that a supine 
Congress in 1934 inflicted upon American 
industries and workers when it passed 
the Trade Agreements Act, and the 
penalties inflicted upon America by suc- 
cessive Congresses in extending this de- 
pression-causing legislation. 

Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress in large number supported the 
Simpson bill, and many introduced iden- 
tical and companion measures, but their 
efforts were idle. 

Their efforts were idle because a New 
Deal Congress back in 1934 had forfeited 
the responsibility of Congress, a consti- 
tutional responsibility, to lay and collect 
duties and regulate foreign commerce, 
and turned it over to the executive who, 
in turn, passed it on to the foreign- 
minded State Department which in- 
variably trots out its cliché of the na- 
tional interest without ever defining 
what the national interest is. 

If the national interest is to preserve 
American resources, ability and industry 
and to maintain a balanced economy and 
prosperity, as the junior Senator from 
Nevada believes, the State Department 
has opposed it. Invariably, in the 
opinion of the junior Senator from 
Nevada, it has conceived the national 
interest as whatever may best serve for- 
eign nations at the expense of United 
States industries, investors, communities 
and working people. 

Mr. Jones, in commenting on this ex- 
change of correspondence, said: 

Those who favor continuance of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements without change 
point out the difficulties which may confront 
the people in Europe and elsewhere if there 
is any tightening of trade relations, and no 
doubt consideration should be given to such 
factors. 

However, by the same token some consid- 
eration, in fact a great deal of consideration, 
should be given to Americans and to the 
American economy. 

It is idle to make the statement that we 
should provide for the people and economies 
of foreign countries and not to provide for 
employment for our own people in the coal- 
producing States, or industries adversely af- 
fected. 


FOREIGN INDUSTRIES SUBSIDIZED WHILE UNITED 
STATES INDUSTRIES STAGNATE 

Mr. President, it is idle to subsidize 
and build up foreign competitive indus- 
tries, while our own industries suffer 
and working men and women are thrown 
out of work. 

Imports of foreign residual oil, most 
of it from Venezuela, not only have 


brought distress to American coal-pro- 
ducing and industrial areas, but have 


caused injury to other industries and to 


the revenues of local, State, and National 
Government. 

The junior Senator from Nevada now 
quotes from a recent statement by Tom 
Pickett, executive vice president of the 
National Coal Association: 


It is estimated that production displaced 
(by residual oil imports) lost coal companies 
$155 million in revenues. The coal miners 
lost $79 million in wages. The railroads, 
which would have carried most of that coal 
to consumers, lost $88 million in freight 
revenues. Railroad workers lost $44 million 
in wages. There was also a tremendous loss 
of $40 million in taxes which would have 
been, but were not, collected by the Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Tankers came into American ports every 
day loaded with foreign residual oil, some of 
them carrying as much as 250,000 barrels 
each trip. That quantity does the work of 
more than 60,000 tons of coal and means a 
day's idleness for 8,000 American coal min- 
ers. 


UNITED STATES INDUSTRIES USED AS PAWNS BY 
STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. President, we are importing de- 
pression in every tanker that arrives 
from Venezuela and the Middle East, and 
our pro-foreign State Department is di- 
rectly responsible. As John T. Jones, 
member of the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers, 
points out— 


The practice of dumping this waste oll for 
whatever price that will undersell coal is a 
direct outgrowth of current American State 
Department trade policies under Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, when Congress first 
gave up its constitutional powers of directing 
trade and tariff matters. The United Mine 
Workers of America opposed those policies 
then. We oppose them now. 

We bitterly object to our Department of 
State using American industry as a pawn in 
the great game of international diplomacy 
and intrigue. In the case of residual oil, we 
object to this Nation trying to maintain the 
brotherly love and affection of a South Amer- 
ican dictatorship at the cost of misery and 
suffering to thousands of American coal 
miners and their families. 

It is very unselfish of those smug leaders 
of industry and labor, who find their indus- 
tries safe behind a quota system or with 
branch American plants abroad, to advocate 
free trade. 

I am completely shocked and astounded 
when I hear them advocate Government 
doles, retraining and removals for workers 
and industries ruined by slave labor com- 
petition, What manner of American is he 
who will advocate a foreign policy that will 
cause American workers to lose their jobs, 
investors their money, and turn thriving 
communities into ghost towns? 

Even now those very industries leading 
this fight to open American markets to for- 
eign slave labor competition are feeling the 
first savage thrusts of depression, recession, 
readjustment—call it what you will. 

Whatever you call it, men, women and 
children will be cold, hungry and desperate. 
The United Mine Workers of America intend 
to fight this anti-American policy to the 
bitter end. 


Mr. President, lest some should think 
that workingmen object to competition, 
let me say at this point that no one ob- 
jects to a fair, reasonable, competitive 
basis, established through an import fee 
or a duty, as the Constitution calls it, 
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or a tariff, as it is generally known, to 
make up the differential between the 
wages and taxes paid in the chief com- 
petitive nation and those paid in this 
country. Then, on an equal basis of 
competition, such as that on which 
Americans compete with one another, 
there can be no objection to any industry 
which displaces another industry, in 
whole or in part. 

But there is objection to throwing 
slave labor nations deliberately into 
direct competition with American labor, 
without any competitive factor, and to 
having Congress, which represents every 
precinct in the United States of America, 
transfer its authority to the State De- 
partment, which represents nobody, and 
apparently has no sense of balance with 
respect to industry and but little regard 
for the workingmen and investors of the 
Nation. It is dangerous to give one man 
the power and authority to make trade 
agreements, which automatically, with- 
in a few hours after they are signed— 
it might take a few weeks or months, or a 
year or two, to bring it about—establish 
new conditions. The situation is com- 
pletely turned around, and by whose ac- 
tions? By the actions of one depart- 
ment of the executive branch of the 
Government, by one Secretary out of ten 
appointed by the President of the United 
States; and that Secretary makes trade 
agreements without any consideration 
except as to what he believes to be for 
the national good. He injects a political 
factor by seeking to obtain political ad- 
vantages in other nations or other areas 
of the world. The history of the past 
few short years shows that he rarely 
gains those political advantages; or if 
he does, they are of no effect. 

Every nation we have been boarding 
for the past few years, since World War 
II, is in worse condition at the moment 
than it ever has been. 

We have promised, through agree- 
ments, to protect the colonial system 
throughout the world. We are trying to 
do it. But, Mr. President, with radios, 
television, and the means of communica- 
tion and transportation which are prev- 
alent in these days, the small nations 
which have been colonies have arrived 
at the same conclusion, finally, after 
having obtained information about what 
is going on in the world, that the Ameri- 
can Colonies arrived at in 1776, namely, 
that it is not right to be the slaves of 
any other nation. 

So, Mr. President, I say the colonial 
system is dead. There never will be any 
more profit in a colonial nation for the 
empire-minded nation which has con- 
trolled it, because the trouble it will cost 
to hold the colony under subjection will 
more than outweigh any profit that 
possibly can be secured from the colony; 
the colony simply will not stand for it. 

The United States having been the 
first Nation to arrive at such a conclu- 
sion, in 1776, it little behooves us, and it 
is little to our credit, to try to keep other 
nations under the thumbs of empire- 
minded nations. What we are doing in 
Indochina and in other colonial areas is 
to give those people their choice of 
whether they will continue to be satel- 
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lites or slaves of certain empire-minded 
nations, or will join communism. As 
time goes on, the Senate will learn that 
such colonial nations will take anything 
except further colonial slavery. 

Mr. President, every Member of this 
Congress should fight the State Depart- 
ment trade-away policy to the bitter end, 
not only for the coal miners of the East 
and their communities, but for the tex- 
tile workers of New England and the 
South, the oil workers of the West, the 
metal miners of the Nation, and the 
workers of every industry who are being 
bumped off their job today by State De- 
partment deals with foreign nations. 

CRUDE OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada has outlined in some detail the 
distress wrought by residual oil imports 
upon the coal-mining areas of the East 
and Midwest, a region ranging from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama and from 
Maryland westward to Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and Illinois. 

He has outlined how these residual oil 
imports have forced this region into a 
depression. 

Today importations of another petro- 
leum product, crude petroleum, threatens 
further industry and resource develop- 
ment in the great Rocky Mountain area, 
the Southwest, and the Far West. It 
threatens eastern oil production, too, and 
that of the Midwest areas. It is a grow- 
ing national menace, encouraged, strange 
as it may seem, by elements within our 
own State Department. 

Last year 236.6 million barrels of for- 
eign crude oil was brought into the 
United States to compete against our 
own strategic and vital oil industry. In 
1950 the imports totaled 177,714,000 bar- 
rels; in 1951, 179,073,000 barrels, and in 
1952, 209,591,000 barrels, increasing, as 
will be noted, annually. In value, 1953 
imports exceeded more than half a bil- 
lion dollars lost to American producers 
of American petroleum, American 
workers, American businessmen, and 
American royalty owners. 

Western States have had to cut back 
their own production, cut down their 
payrolls and paychecks, cut down their 
tax revenues in the face of heavy im- 
ports of crude oil from Indonesia, Arabia, 
Kuwait, Iraq, Venezuela, and other for- 
eign countries, none of which could sup- 
ply us with an ounce of petroleum in the 
event of a fourth world war. 

Fantastic as it may seem, Arabian 
crude oil has even been shipped to Texas 
which, although our richest oil State, is 
having to restrict its own production. 

Mr. President, a warning of distress 
to come, if our proforeign State Depart- 
ment clique continues to favor foreign 
petroleum producers over our American 
industry, was sounded recently by War- 
wick M. Downing, chairman of the Oil 
and Gas Conservation Commission of the 
State of Colorado. Mr. Downing, who 
also is chairman of the public lands com- 
mittee of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, and chairman of the Fed- 
eral and public lands committee of the 
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Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, said: 

The argument that our domestic petrole- 
um resources should be withheld from use 
and foreign oil substituted is an old, but 
answerable one. 

The first effect of such a program would 
be curtailment of exploration and develop- 
ment. 

The next would be the disbanding of the 
technicians and the trained and skilled force 
which makes up the vast army of trained 
personnel essential to the petroleum indus- 


If the present flow of imported oil is not 
decreased, the effect on the development of 
our own natural resources will be devastating. 

It is always the pioneer, the prospector, 
the one who is in search of new oil, that 
suffers from oversupply. First, because he is 
at the end of the line; second, because he has 
not any established market, and third, be- 
cause he had no other way to get the money. 

That is why many of those hardy pioneers 
who have found the tremendous new oil dis- 
coveries in the Rocky Mountain States are 
today unable to sell their oil and why they 
are unable to carry forward new develop- 
ment work. 

After all, the greatest issue before the 
American people today is the question as to 
whether we can survive as a free Nation. We 
know we have enemies waiting the chance to 
destroy and enslave us. Our only safety lies 
in building up our own strength, in making 
our Nation strong, and providing us with 
defense materials available at all times and 
within reach; that is, within our continental 
borders. 

If the American oil industry suffers 
through excessive imports and loses its 
strength and vitality we will not in case of 
an emergency have at hand the petroleum 
necessary for our defense. 

We know that in the case of emergency, not 
one barrel of Middle Eastern oil could be 
shipped to us and even Venezuelan oil would 
be shut off. Why take the slightest chance 
when so much is at stake? 


Mr. President, that is an appropriate 
and pertinent question. Why take the 
slightest chance when so much is at 
stake? It is a question for the Congress 
to answer. We cannot expect the State 
Department to answer a question like 
that. 

UNITED STATES BACKWARD AREAS CREATED 


The State Department is dedicated to 
building up and developing the backward 
areas of the world and the resources of 
these backward areas so that their re- 
sources will compete with the resources 
of the United States in our own market. 

If some evil genius had embarked on 
a Machiavellian scheme to create back- 
ward areas in the United States, to turn 
great areas of the United States back to 
prairie grass and buffalo, he could not 
have invented a better method than has 
our State Department. 

Even our fur trappers would not be 
safe if such a throwback, go-back policy 
were achieved. They would have to 
compete against foreign furs with our 
free traders favoring the foreign ship- 
per, as usual. 

The great effort of our State Depart- 
ment for the past 20 years has been to 
build up and enrich the foreign coun- 
tries of the world at the American tax- 
payers’ expense, and in a way that in- 
evitably must create vast new backward 
areas right here in the United States. 
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Our oil imports are doing that right 
now. 

Mr. Downing put several more ques- 
tions in his testimony which it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to answer. 
He asked: 

What can it profit us to buy oil abroad 
rather than develop our own resources? 

Is it worthwhile to injure one of our great- 
est industries and literally millions of our 
people in order that Middle East potentates 
may have more money? 

What has been the gain to us of the bil- 
lions already spent by our Government in the 
Middle East? 


Those are important questions. 

And Commissioner Downing adds: 

Let us fight like Americans for America, 
Let our prime concern be to build our own 
resources in order to make us strong. Let 
us begin by slowing the excessive flow of 
Middle East oil, and let us do it by legis- 
lation. 


Let us do that, not by stopping the 
flow, but by letting it in on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition. When 
that is done, no one in America will fear 
competition. There would be no fear of 
competition if there were some arrange- 
ment like a flexible duty or import fee 
which would be adjusted by the Tariff 
Commission, an agent of Congress, on 
a fair basis, which would make up the 
differential and permit such imports on 
a fair level in comparison with our costs. 
No one will be afraid of that kind of 
competition. What people in this coun- 
try are afraid of, with regard to com- 
petition—their living, their wages, and 
their investments—is that they will be 
subject to competition from areas where 
very low wages and very low taxes are 


paid. 

Mr. President, Commissioner Downing 
has a point. 

It is our responsibility as Members of 
the Congress not to create backward 
areas in the United States while spend- 
ing millions wrung from the pockets of 
American taxpayers in building the 
backward areas of the world, including 
those with vulnerable oil deposits. 

ENEMY COULD CUT SUPPLY LINES 


It is only a few short years, the junior 
Senator from Nevada recalls, that Indo- 
nesian oil was cut off, even from our 
ships in the South Pacific, by an enemy, 
An enemy in wartime also cut off Ma- 
layan oil, and some of that has also been 
imported to the United States. Why 
build up oil industries in areas which 
would be blocked off within an hour of 
an enemy attack upon us? 

There is a further point, Mr. President, 
which I think should concern us here in 
the Congress. 

It seems to the junior Senator from 
Nevada that we are elected to represent 
Americans and America, and that our 
first concern should be in meeting that 
responsibility. 

The junior Senator from Nevada does 
not question that the sheikdom of 
Kuwait may be an interesting part of 
the globe, distant as it is, but he was not 
elected to represent the sheikdom of 
Kuwait, or the kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
or Indonesia, or Venezuela, or Iraq. 
They have their own representatives, it 
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appears, in Washington, and undoubt- 
edly they will advance the cause of their 
own areas with marked ability and no 
lack of sympathy from our State De- 
partment. 

I say again, Mr. President, we want to 
help such areas and allow them to com- 
pete with our markets on an equal basis, 
but we do not wish to give them any 
advantage. 

If the Members of the Congress repre- 
sent their own States and districts dili- 
gently, in the opinion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada, they will see that our 
own wealth and natural resources are 
not sacrificed to foreign interests or the 
interests of distant rulers. 

Commissioner Downing is not the only 
prominent westerner to warn that we 
are importing trouble when we import 
almost a quarter of a billion barrels of 
crude oil a year. 

Mr. J. P. Coleman, president of the 
National Stripper Well Association, and 
former president of the North Texas Oil 
and Gas Association, has declared: 

The United States producer has lost his 
foreign market, and now he has been forced 
to give up about 15 percent of the domestic 
market due to excessive imports of for- 
eign oil. 

These imports threaten to nullify all the 
efforts of the producers and the State gov- 
ernments to conserve and expand the Na- 
tion’s petroleum supplies. 


Mr. Coleman also pointed out as 
follows: 


Such a board as our regulatory body, which 
is the Railroad Commission of Texas, is now 
finding itself handicapped by forces beyond 
our border. They can say how much oil I 
produce out of a well in Texas, but they can’t 
say how much oil somebody can produce in 
South America, or produce in Iraq or Iran 
or some other place. So they are powerless 
to handle this session. 


Mr. President, despite these dangers 
to our own petroleum industry and to the 
States and regions dependent in large 
measure on our petroleum resources and 
the petroleum industry for their pros- 
perity, a clique in and out of our State 
Department is seeking to encourage still 
larger imports. 

Mr. M. D. Bryant, president of the 
Texas Independent Producers and Roy- 
alty Owners Association, has, in the 
opinion of the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada, discussed this subject very ably. 
Mr. Bryant said: 


REMOVE FREE-TRADE HALO 


In our search for fundamentals in the 
foreign-trade issue, we may find it neces- 
sary to remove the self-erected halo from 
some of our intolerant freetraders. 

Though regarding themselves above the 
battle of special interests, they generally 
are found to have a selfish interest in un- 
limited imports. An examination of the 
studies they have dominated—such as the 
Rockefeller reports, the Bell report, the Gray 
report, the Paley report, and the Douglas re- 
port—reveals uniform emphasis upon in- 
creasing imports, else United States exports 
wiil decline. 

Go over the list of national figures doing a 
masterful job of publicizing the virtues of 
low tariffs and you'll find they fit pretty well 
into three categories. They are the people 
who (1) overproduce domestic requirements 
and require heavy foreign purchases for their 
own prosperity; (2) have heavy foreign in- 
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vestments turning out more goods than can 
be sold abroad; or (3) are engaged directly 
in the import-export trade. 

Finding the American taxpayer a little 
tired of appropriating funds to pay for their 
exports, they have organized to increase our 
imports of some commodities as a means of 
providing foreign nations the dollars to buy 
their surpluses. 

These influential zealots have made capi- 
tal out of the argument that imports con- 
serve our limited natural resources, in- 
variably citing petroleum. Some have tried 
earnestly to sell the notion that we were 
running out of oil in America. As evidence 
that all may not have American interests at 
heart, we have but to note that Harry Dexter 
White assured us in 1944 that within 10 
years our petroleum resources here would be 
almost entirely dissipated. 


Mr. President, this is another example 
of the Harry Dexter White strategy that 
shaped our foreign-trade policy under 
previous administrations, and seems to 
have had a carryover into the present 
one. 

Mr. President, at the moment we have 
only about twice the petroleum reserves 
we need. Harry Dexter White predicted 
we would be out of oil in 10 years. Those 
10 years have long since passed; but he 
sold that idea to Henry Morgenthau, who, 
in turn, sold it to Mr. Truman, who, in 
turn, sold it to the American people. 
The documentary proof of that is in the 
committee hearings in 1943. 

Mr. Bryant further has pointed out 
that oil imports do very little to bolster 
foreign purchasing power. He said: 

With the exception of Venezuela, which 
had been importing our goods to build her 
own oil output, the source nations are 
among our worst foreign customers, often 
buying only what the American companies 
there require to produce the oil. 

This Nation would have to be flooded with 
foreign oil before any significant increase in 


foreign buying power for our goods would 
be realized. 


Mr. President, last November Mr. Otto 
Herres, Chairman of the National Lead 
and Zinc Committee, submitted a state- 
ment in behalf of the lead-zinc mining 
industry of the United States to the 
Randall Commission. 

The extensive and comprehensive 
statement of the industry includes these 
excerpts: 


FINANCING COMPETITION 


The American taxpayer has been called 
upon to finance competition which is putting 
industries essential to our national security 
out of business. His money has gone toward 
the purchase of lead and zinc at high world 
prices by other nations, later to be released 
and depress our markets. The 13th report 
of the ECA to Congress— 


And, Mr. President, the ECA was one of 
the worldwide do-good organizations fi- 
nanced by the Congress of the United 
States, through the American taxpayers, 
with billions of dollars— 


shows that we authorized $58,300,000 for the 
purchase of lead and $81,700,000 for the 
purchase of zinc for the account of other 
countries for the period of April 3, 1948, 
through June 30, 1951. 

Mines are standing idle in the United 
States and workers are unemployed because 
of currency devaluation and the socialistic 
methods used by foreign governments in the 
purchase and sale of metals. 
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In some quarters it does not seem to be re- 
membered that in the public interest the 
proper function of international trade is to 
supplement rather than supplant domestic 
production. Particularly is this true in the 
case of metals and minerals essential to our 
economy and required for the safeguarding 
of our national security. 

Government policies and practices during 
the recent years have not always been con- 
sistent with this objective. Apparently the 
lessons of the war and postwar rearmament 
years are soon forgotten. Government agen- 
cies in some instances seem to believe that 
it is preferable to supply our needs from for- 
eign mines and liquidate important segments 
of the domestic industry. Will such a policy 
insure national security? Consider the case 
of lead and zinc. 


Mr. President, I may say here that 
early in 1953 a part of the same foreign 
purchases, financed with the money of 
the taxpayers of the United States, was 
used to “break” the market on lead and 
zine in the United States, through ship- 
ments by the British Empire into the 
United States. 

I read further from Mr. Herres’ paper: 

THE CASE OF LEAD AND ZINC 


A flood of imports has demoralized the do- 
mestic mining industry. In the lead-zinc 
mining districts of Arizona, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Idaho, Washington, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, the tri-State region 
of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, in Ten- 
nessee and New Jersey the mines have been 
forced to discontinue or curtail production 
and lay off workers because imports of lead 
and zinc are being sold on the markets of the 
United States at less than the cost of do- 
mestic production. 


All that is made possible, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the low-wage, sweatshop labor 
competition. 

I read further from Mr. Herres’ paper: 


The problem troubling miners from one 
end of the land to the other is how to do 
business on the low-wage metal prices of a 
war-impoverished world in a high-wage 
country. Zinc miners in New York and New 
Jersey are worried no less than the lead 
miners of Idaho and Missouri. And the prob- 
lem for Congress and the Nation to decide is 
whether or not, in the interest of national 
security, the mining of such essential metals 
as lead and zinc is an industry worth saving 
from destruction by imports from low-wage 
countries. Or are the producers of metals 
and minerals to become a sacrifice to the 
cause of “trade, not aid“ 


The slogan of Mr. Butler, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, coined by 
him in 1952, for the very purpose of 
further dividing the markets of the 
United States with the other nations of 
the world, and preferably, from his 
standpoint, with the British Empire— 
and our miners forced to compete with the 
living standards and wages which prevail 
wherever the cheapest supply of raw mate- 
rials can be found? 

The deplorable condition of the lead-zine 
industry is the result of excessive imports 
flooding the markets of this country in the 
absence of adequate tariff protection against 
low-wage competition and devalued cur- 
rencies. 

RESTORE ORDER IN TRADE PROGRAM 


The junior Senator from Nevada also 
wishes to quote from a statement by 
Russell B. Brown, general counsel of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, who first described how, under 
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the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, the 
tariff of 21 cents per barrel on foreign oil 
was cut to 10½ cents, then to 5% cents, 
a total reduction of 75 percent not con- 
sidering dollar devaluation and defla- 
tion. He said: 

The delegation by Congress of trade au- 
thority to the State Department was a mis- 
mating of governmental responsibilities. 
There is no community of thinking between 
trade and diplomacy. You had as well match 
mathematics with music. Their language 
is not reconcilable. 

No good can come from bartering goods 
for diplomatic affection. Launched with a 
declared purpose of obtaining peace and 
ostracizing war, the life of the trade agree- 
ments program has paralleled the most 
tragic era of our history. 

We, as a country, have survived only at 
the loss of thousands of our youth, with an 
expanded debt beyond the possible concept 
of our Founding Fathers. We sustain our 
allies with financial dole. Now that we have 
pursed away our debt limit, we must next 
give away the source from which our abilities 
have come. 

There must be an annulment of this 
match. It is the responsibility of Congress 
to restore law and establish order in our 
trade program. 


Mr. President, among the important 
American industries ignored by Mr. 
Clarence Randall and his majority on 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy was our important chemical in- 
dustry. 

Earlier in his remarks the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada noted American cities 
and areas in distress because imports of 
foreign chemicals last year had grown 
to more than a quarter billion dollars, 
two hundred and ninety-three thousand 
million dollars to be exact. 

One of the important briefs filed with 
the Randall Commission was that of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. 

Because Chairman Randall gave little 
or no consideration to this very impor- 
tant brief of a very important industry, 
the junior Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent to include excerpts 
from the statement of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association in the Recorp 
at this point in his remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, INC., TO THE COMMISSION ON 
FOREIGN Economic POLICY 
In many countries, and particularly our 

own, steps must be taken to assure that 
certain industries and segments of indus- 
tries including, but not limited to, the chem- 
ical industry, be protected by reasonable 
tariff or otherwise in order to have avail- 
able know-how and facilities for production 
of essential items of defense. 

The improvidence of relying on foreign 
sources for vital chemicals is even greater 
today than it was in 1919, when President 
Wilson advised Congress that— 

“The experiences of the war have made 
it plain that in some cases too great re- 
liance on foreign supply is dangerous, and 
that in determining certain parts of our tar- 
iff policy domestic considerations must be 
borne in mind which are political as well as 
economic. Among the industries to which 
special consideration should be given is that 
of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related 
chemicals. Our complete dependence upon 
German supplies before the war made the 
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interruption of trade a cause of exceptional 
economic disturbance. The close relation 
between the manufacturer of dyestuffs, on 
the one hand, and of explosives and poison- 
ous gases, on the other, moreover, has given 
the industry an exceptional significance and 
value. Although the United States will 
gladly and unhesitatingly join in the pro- 
gram of international disarmament, it will, 
nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence 
to make certain of the successful mainte- 
nance of many strong and well-equipped 
chemical plants.” 

O. Glenn Saxon, professor of economics, 
Yale University, made the following state- 
ment before a forum of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, on March 13, 
1953: 

“The latest slogan—more trade and less 
aid—clearly implies that a radical and gen- 
eral reduction in United States tariffs, if 
not their total elimination and the accept- 
ance of free trade by the United States at 
this time and on a unilateral basis, would 
be beneficial to the American people. It 
would reduce their tax burdens and foster 
a more prosperous United States economy. 
Tariff reduction or elimination is necessary, 
it is contended, as a solution to the mone- 
tary, fiscal, and trade-relations problems of 
the other nations of the Western World. 

“Advocates of a radical revision of United 
States tariffs or of unilateral adoption by the 
United States of free trade fail to recognize 
that tariffs are only a minor factor under 
present chaotic conditions of world trade and 
finance and current international monetary 
instability. Total, unilateral, and immedi- 
ate elimination of all United States tariffs 
would accomplish little in our efforts to sta- 
bilize international trade relations in the 
Western World or restore its economic bal- 
ance on a multilateral basis. So long as in- 
ternational trade, financial, and monetary 
relations are dominated by socialistic the- 
orles of managed currencies, compensatory 
spending, unbalanced budgets, monetization 
of public debts, competitive currency deval- 
uations, arbitrary, and discriminatory export 
and import quotas, discriminatory export and 
import duties, governmental fixation of min- 
imum (monopolistic) prices on exports of 
major international staples, and state trad- 
ing, as well as state financing by nations of 
the Western World, it is utterly unrealistic to 
discuss tariff reductions by, or unilateral 
free trade for, the United States as a ma- 
terial factor in correction of current instabil- 
ities and imbalances in the Western World.” 

In addition to the various kinds of govern- 
mental restrictions employed abroad, refer- 
ence should also be made to the use of cartels 
in foreign countries, and to the high degree 
of concentration of the chemical industry 
among a few companies. For example, in 
the United Kingdom, two companies control 
85 percent of the production of organic 
chemicals; in France, two companies produce 
95 percent of its output of these materials; 
in Italy 2 firms account for 80 percent of 
capacity; in Western Germany, 4 companies 
produce substantially all the chemicals. By 
contrast, sales of the 3 largest American 
chemical companies amount to only about 
15 percent of aggregate domestic chemical 
industry sales. 


The cartel system, of which all major Fu- 


ropean chemical producers were members 
prior to World War II, is not compatible with 
the American competitive system. The cartel 
methods of distribution are a matter of pub- 
lic record and include: the establishment of 
exclusive marketing areas by international 
agreement, control of prices at the highest 
level the market will bear, sales below cost 
to eliminate competition, distribution of the 
burden among all members, and recouping 
losses by restoring maximum prices after 
competition has been wiped out. 
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Evidence is mounting that the close- 
working relations of the prewar European 
combines are being reinstituted. 

Continued existence of important segments 
of American industry depends upon reason- 
able protection against the practices men- 
tioned above. Without such protection, in- 
cluding provision for appropriate remedial 
action in specific cases, the necessary incen- 
tive will not exist for investment of vast 
sums of money for plants, equipment and 
research. 

A system of nondiscriminatory tariffs 
(wholly aside from the level of rates that 
should be set under such system) is the 
simplest, fairest, and most direct means of 
regulating imports from foreign countries. 

It is both historically and currently a 
practical and appropriate method of pro- 
tecting activities essential to national de- 
fense and security, and should be supple- 
mented by effective legislation and admin- 
istrative procedures to prevent dumping and 
counteract other manipulative devices by 
other countries. 

The American tariff system is nondis- 
criminatory. 

It levies the same duty on the importation 
of dutiable products, regardless of source. 

It is entirely consistent with freedom of 
enterprise. 

It permits each person to import into the 
United States as much of any commodity 
as he wishes. 

It obviates the nuisance of, and uncer- 
tainty in, having to apply for import quotas 
and licenses, and the opportunity they pro- 
vide for official favoritism. 

United States tariffs are a form of excise 
tax (on those foreign goods on the dutiable 
list) which tend to equalize (on an overall 
basis) differences in foreign and domestic 
costs of production, including disparities in 
wage rates, and to protect the American 
standard of living. 

Elimination of substantial reduction of 
United States tariffs would have a cumula- 
tive effect in that it would result in a loss 
of customs revenue (amounting to $575 
million in 1952), a loss of tax revenues from 
domestic sources in proportion to the amount 
of United States production displaced by 
increased imports, a reduction in employ- 
ment of United States workers in propor- 
tion to the amount of United States pro- 
duction displaced by increased imports, and 
a loss in tax revenue from the employees 
rendered unemployed. It would also result 
in additional burdens on taxpayers to cover 
costs of unemployment insurance, retrain- 
ing, relocation, and relief of those displaced. 


CONCLUSION 


Every important industrial country in the 
world employs protective devices of one kind 
or another, most of which are far more 
restrictive than those used by the United 
States. As long as such devices are used, 
one cannot safely conclude that one of the 
countries (which have practiced a policy of 
protection) would have been as successful 
or more successful without it. 

Under present circumstances, it would be 
sheer folly for the United States to run the 
risk of adopting policies or practices which 
undermine essential domestic industry, de- 
stroy incentive to build newer and costlier 
plants, discourage technical research and 
development work, atrophy the techniques 
and skills of production, or dry up the reser- 
voir of technical and managerial know-how 
required in this atomic age. 

This is not to say that there should be 
no changes in existing American policy in 
this field. It is to say, however, that when 
changes do occur, they should be in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth in this 
statement. 

_ United States international trade policies 
should be based upon furnishing sufficient 
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encouragement for the domestic production 
of those quantities of those products which 
the Nation can best produce, from the stand- 
point of its own welfare and national secu- 
rity. Our policies should not necessarily 
confine our production to those products 
which we can produce more cheaply than 
other countries. 

In view of the complexity of the chemical 
industry and the interdependence of its 
processes, it is of the utmost importance that 
tariff rates applicable to chemicals should 
continue to be established by individual 
products or closely related groups of prod- 
ucts, rather than on any across-the-board 
basis. 


Respectfully submitted. 
CHARLES S. MUNSON, 
Chairman of the Board, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
President. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Calvin A. Campbell, vice president and 
general counsel of the Dow Chemical 
Co., delivered an address last fall before 
the American Tariff League, warning 
that a nation is importing recession 
when it persists in inviting competition 
from people who are willing to work for 
one-fourth as much or even less and 
that such a course would inevitably 
downgrade the standard of living of our 
own people. 

Mr. E. M. Queeny, president of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., recently re- 
marked that unless something is done, 
and done very promptly, in the way of 
restoring the protection of the chemical 
industry on the basis of fair and reason- 
able competition, the chemical industry 
of America will be located mostly on the 
Rhine in Germany. Francis Curtis, 
vice chairman of the same company, said 
the more accurate word would be “re- 
located.” 

During World War I, and before that 
period, when some of us were in France, 
the chemical industry was located in 
Europe, mostly in Germany. When our 
imports were cut off we were hard put 
to carry the load, but our chemical in- 
dustry made out, ina way. Of course, it 
was not as important then as it is now. 
Following the war, our industry went to 
work, protected by a tariff on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition, mak- 
ing up the differential, roughly, between 
wages and taxes here and abroad—prin- 
cipally in Germany. A great chemical 
industry was built, as was evidenced in 
the Second World War and the third 
war, the Korean war. However, since 
the Second World War we have been 
steadily engaged in trying to destroy it. 
The Korean war brought it back to a 
certain extent, but now it is on the way 
down again. 

The second official to whom I have 
referred stated that relocation on the 
Rhine would be a more accurate descrip- 
tion, because of its original location. So 
far as our own consumption is concerned, 
the industry was brought here to a large 
extent through the tariff, import fee, or 
duty, as it is called in the Constitution 
of the United States. However, the 
Congress has transferred its constitu- 
tional responsibility to the Executive to 
fix such duties, imposts, and excises, 
which we call tariffs. 
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By reason of such transfer of the au- 
thority to regulate foreign trade the 
chemical industry is again being located 
on the Rhine. Make no mistake about 
it, Mr. President, it is headed in that 
direction at this moment, and we are 
about ready to consider a continuation 
of that policy. 

MINERALS INDUSTRY THREATENED 


Equally important to the economy of 
America and to our national security are 
the critical minerals and materials in- 
dustries of the Nation. 

No American industry has suffered 
greater hardships or setbacks at the 
hands of our proforeign traders. 

From the standpoint of national secu- 
rity no American industry is more im- 
portant than our metals and mining in- 
dustry, and yet that is the one that our 
State Department for many years, and 
other administrative agencies obviously 
consider expendable. 

The junior Senator from Nevada long 
wondered why the mining and metals 
industry, of all our important industries, 
should be selected as almost the initial 
target for destruction by foreign imports. 

His wonder on this matter, however, 
somewhat abated when a memorandum 
written by the late Harry Dexter White, 
who has been described as a spy high in 
Government circles by as eminent au- 
thority as Attorney General Brownell, 
was brought to light by the Subcommit- 
tee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels 
Economics of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

As far back as World War II, it was 
disclosed, Mr. White advocated that we 
save our own minerals and mineral re- 
sources, not produce these metals, but 
instead buy them from foreign countries, 
including Russia—mostly Russia. Mr. 
White was an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. He wrote to then Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau to this effect, and 
Mr. Morgenthau relayed the memoran- 
dum on to the White House. 

The memorandum which Mr. White 
sent to Mr. Morgenthau, the Secretary 
of the Treasury at that time, is in the 
record of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels Economics of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Various officials in the State Depart- 
ment, also, were advocating at this time 
and later that we leave our own minerals 
in the ground, where they would be of 
no use to us either in time of peace or 
war, and in very large measure we have 
been following that misgotten policy ever 
since. 

One of the strongest proponents of 
purchasing critical metals abroad is Mr. 
Charles P. Taft, who served in the State 
Department in the previous administra- 
tion and before that was an associate of 
our former Ambassador to Russia, Jo- 
seph E. Davies, on President Roosevelt's 
War Relief Control Board. Mr. Taft also 
was chairman of the Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid at the request of 
President Truman. 

Mr. Taft attended the national min- 
ing convention in Denver January 28 to 
30, although I am informed he did not 
remain for its conclusion. 
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The Mining and Contracting Review 
published in Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
the past 56 years, in its March issue 
begins a two-part résumé of this con- 
vention with special attention to Mr. 
Charles P. Taft. 

In an extensive section titled “Selected 
Condensation and Excerpts’ Colorado 
Mining Association, national mining 
convention, various delegates and com- 
mittee officials are quoted. 

The junior Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point in his remarks 
excerpts from the report as published by 
the Mining and Contractor Review in its 
March 1954 issue. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Otto Herres, chairman, national lead 
and zinc committee: 

“Is it in the public interest to permit an 
industry which is the largest of its kind 
in the world, and which is essential to na- 
tional defense and security, to be priced out 
of existence by a flood of foreign lead and 
zinc offered at less than the cost of domestic 
production? The President has stated that a 
strong domestic mining industry is vital to 
national security and the continued pros- 
perity of the country * * +, 

“Groups working toward further tariff re- 
ductions have been formed to influence pub- 
lic opinion. These have the backing of 
Henry Ford II and financial interests in De- 
troit and New York who find advantage in 
heavy volume of export trade, Their spokes- 
men would put the miners, farmers, wool 
growers and livestock people to work in fac- 
tories and supplant production from the soil 
with imports of foreign materials. 

“John S, Coleman, president of Burroughs 
Corp. and of the Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce, who with Charles P. Taft heads the 
Committee for National Trade Policy, Inc. in 
a campaign to lower tariffs and permit free 
trade, proposes Government aid to help ad- 
versely affected firms adjust to free trade. 
He stated recently, ‘I submit that it is better 
to devise such a temporary program of read- 
justment than accept the interminable sub- 
sidy of a tariff.’ 

“The views of Charles P. Taft who was a 
member of the State Department during the 
New Deal administration, are far different 
from those of his brother, the late Mr. 
Republican, Bob Taft. And the views of 
Henry Ford II seem to differ from those of 
the great industrialist who left him the vast 
8 which supports his free-trade activ- 
ties. 

“The question to be decided is whether 
or not, in the interest of national security, 
the mining of such essential metals as lead 
and zinc in this country is an industry worth 
saving from destruction by imports. Or are 
we to be forced to compete with the living 
standards and wages which prevail wherever 
the cheapest supply of raw materials can 
be found?” 

Mr. Bert R. Brewster, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

“Charles P. Taft is a registered foreign 
agent according to the Department of Jus- 
tice. I have no objection to people holding 
ideas or philosophies but Taft appeared here 
under false pretenses.” 

Mr. Andrew Fletcher, president of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and St. Joseph Lead Co., 
Was quoted: 

“To the extent that more and more do- 
mestic mines are closed down, the American 
consumer must place greater dependence on 
foreign sources, which experience has shown 
both in peace and in war are not reliable. 
In my opinion, the trade policy that our 
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country should follow is to have more—not 
less domestic raw materials. It therefore 
greatly disturbed me when I listened to the 
address of Charles P. Taft, president, Com- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy, at the 
Resources for the Future, December 3, 1953, 
and read the release of his address here in 
Denver on January 28, 1954. He said yes- 
terday: 

“The fear of what is going to happen from 
imports of lead and zinc, about which I and 
other representatives of the mining industry 
have been talking, might be likened to the 
situation which he found about the im- 
ports of lemons. I am willing to assume 
that there may be better ways of growing 
lemons, increase use for lemon products, and 
that lemon stumps are the best things to 
grow oranges on—but lemons are not pig 
lead or slab zinc. The fact that Mr. Taft 
and many other outstanding citizens of our 
country share the same type of views, is to 
my mind a reflection of how badly the min- 
ing industry has handled itself. We certain- 
ly make a mistake if we cannot convince him 
that our difficulties cannot be solved as easily 
as he seems to have solved the problems of 
the fruit industry. 

Mr. Taft asked the question: 

„Can we supply our essential basic raw 
materials from within the Inited States or 
not? It seems to me the answer is perfectly 
simple, we cannot.’ 

“I am forced to admit that if the present 
administration permits our State Depart- 
ment to carry on the policies of the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations, Mr. Taft 
is correct. In fact, he becomes righter and 
righter every passing week, but if our coun- 
try realizes the fallacy of such a policy and 
develops a method for offsetting the higher 
cost of domestic producticn, then, in my 
opinion, it would be possible to produce 
more—not less of our lead and zinc require- 
ments, and to approach the level we had 
prior to World War I.“ 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Colorado Mining Association at this 
meeting adopted a number of important 
resolutions, among them one comment- 
ing that “while it is important to ferret 
out the Hary Dexter Whites it is equally 
important to undo their work and rem- 
edy the damage they have done.” 

The junior Senator from Nevada has 
been undertaking to do this very thing 
for many years and hopes to continue 
this task until it is accomplished. 

The junior Senator from Nevada asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point in his remarks, a fore- 
word to the resolutions adopted in Den- 
ver at this convention, and the first 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the fore- 
word was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


FOREWORD 


Our domestic metal-mining industry has 
long been the Nation’s guinea pig upon which 
have been tested impractical and unwork- 
able economic and political theories. Metal 
mining has been the first victim of every 
unsound or subversive. In the last century, 
our silver mines were closed by the demone- 
tization of silver as the result of a drive 
spearheaded by foreign nations which pro- 
duced much gold but little silver. In the 
thirties, we demonetized gold, following the 
example of many European countries. In 
the forties we crippled the gold miner by 
the notorious regulation known as L—208, 
and we followed this action by entering into 
the infamous International Monetary Fund 
and the equally reprehensible Bretton Woods 
Agreement, under the guidance of that great 
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financial genius, the late Harry Dexter 
White. These two pacts gave a dishonest 
and fictitious value to paper currency, and 
condemned the world to continued inflation 
and political unrest. 

For the past 15 years, we have been financ- 
ing, equipping, and developing foreign in- 
dustries to compete with our domestic estab- 
lishments, and now a new scheme called 
free trade is being foisted upon the Ameri- 
can people to provide a market in this 
country for our foreign competitors. The 
American metal miner knows that free trade 
is a fraud and a delusion. Because our 
metal tariffs, particularly those on lead and 
zinc, have been virtually nonexistent, our 
lead and zinc miners have had the benefit 
of this so-called free trade for years. As a 
result, one by one these mines have closed 
because of their inability to meet the ruin- 
ous competition of cheap foreign labor, aided 
and abetted by devalued currencies. There 
can be no free trade without a reasonable 
equality of costs of production, and without 
a sound and stable currency. Any attempt 
at free trade without some equalizing re- 
strictions is simply another scheme to share 
America’s wealth and bring about the closing 
down of more American industries, or the 
reduction of our standard of living to that of 
our competitors. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Charles P. Taft also is the subject of an 
editorial in the February 1954 issue of 
the Mining and Contracting Review. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RENEGADE No. 1 


It would be difficult to recall a more false 
and misleading campaign against anything 
than that of the freetraders, international- 
ists, one-worlders, fellow travelers, and—yes, 
Communists—against the efforts to protect 
our domestic raw materials against destruc- 
tion by foreign dumping and unlimited free 
trade and elimination of all protective duties, 

The uninformed have been regaled with 
the complete falsehood that the United 
States is a high-tariff Nation in the face of 
the fact that 35 countries have higher tariffs, 
with only 7 lower—Japan, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Argentina, Sweden, Norway, and the 
Netherlands, 

This lie has been compounded by news- 
writers, editors, press services, and radio 
commentators who refer constantly to our 
high tariffs. 

Those who contend that tariffs interfere 
with our foreign trade and prevent foreign 
nations from trading with us have consist- 
ently avoided mention of the fact cartels, 
quotas, deflation of currencies and currency 
exchange rates are far more harmful than 
our tariffs. They are careful to avoid the 
fact that for years our Government has in- 
cluded in our export figures all materials 
given away to foreign governments and that 
if strictly commercial imports and export 
figures on actually paid-for items in trade 
among the nations are considered the United 
States had an import surplus of about $1 
billion last year. 

Insofar as mining is concerned, the condi- 
tion of the lead and zinc industry should 
serve as a warning as to what will happen 
to the rest of our raw material industries 
if the administration follows the false con- 
clusion of the Paleys, the Bunkers, the Ran- 
dalls, the Fords, their packed committee 
hearings, and their somewhat unpatriotic 
attitude of to hell with mining and the West 
so long as their hoggish foreign trade desires 
are served. 
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The statistics in this issue constitute a 
double warning. 

The sliding-scale duty to prevent dumping 
of foreign lead and zinc—and its complete 
elimination at a point permitting our mines 
to operate—would have served to soften the 
catastrophe which has struck our domestic 
mines. The duty was defeated in the late 
session of Congress at the direct instruction 
of the President, who appears to be unin- 
formed upon simple economics and a captive 
of the renegades who would betray our raw 
material industries. 

These renegades must be given credit for 
not appearing under false pretenses—unlike 
Renegade No. 1—who appeared at the con- 
vention of the Colorado Mining Association. 

The late Robert A. Taft was one of our 
greatest Americans—forthright, honest, cour- 
ageous, and sailing under true colors under 
all circumstances. His brother, Charles P, 
Taft, is a horse of another color. He is 
our renegade No, 1. 

His hit-and-run address—he “must run off 
to Europe“! -was an outstanding example of 
sophistry and even lies that he refused to 
debate. 

And, as we were privileged to inform the 
convention, he is a registered foreign agent, 
according to the Department of Justice. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the first 
paragraph of the editorial reads: 

It would be difficult to recall a more false 
and misleading campaign against anything 
than that of the freetraders, international- 
ists, one-worlders, fellow travelers, and—yes, 
Communists—against the efforts to protect 
our domestic raw materials against destruc- 
tioh by foreign dumping and unlimited free 
trade and elimination of all protective duties. 


It is a very significant paragraph, and 
nothing was ever truer. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada would also like to insert in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of his 
remarks a table of production of 2 stra- 
tegic minerals for 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
showing the effect of Mr. Taft's foreign- 
trade policies on these 2 metals, indis- 
pensable in time of war or in peace. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lead 
1951 1952 1953 
Alaska 4 $7, 200 $320 $421 
Arizona -| 6,018,324 | 5,319,440 2. 473, 800 
California. -| 4,832,582 | 3,606,078 | 2, 327, 500 
Colorado 10, 496, 256 | 9, 681, 252 5, 812. 100 
Idaho -| 28, 542, 698 | 23, 737, 518 18, 768, 960 
Montana.. -| 7,370,492 | 6,851,838 | 5, 221, 580 
Nevada -| 2,473,208 | 2,186, 380 | 1,197,000 
New Mexico. -| 2,022,716 | 2,260, 762 744, 800 
Oregon 2... = 5, 324 306 266 
South Dakota. = 692 644 2, 660 
‘exas. ‘a 15, 732 17, 920 0 
U 8 a 456, 046 | 16, 167, 620 | 10, 746, 000 
Washii + 768, 692 781, 568 2, 918, 020 


0 0 

651, 476 |$5, 951. 000 
127, 000 | 1, 155, 400 
663, 396 | 8, 218, 600 
„673, 244 13, 740, 104 
285, 420 |17, 494, 500 
098, 524 | 1, 275, 300 
923, 700 | 5, 008, 400 
332 0 
990 0 
938, 404 | 6,038, 000 
673, 864 | 7,170,020 


| 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, typical 
is the reduction in the production of lead 
in Arizona, from approximately $6,018,- 
324 in 1951, to a valuation of $2,473,800 
in 1953. It is typical of the figures on 
the chart. I am using Arizona as an 
illustration. In 1951 the production of 
zinc in Arizona was valued at $19,291,636. 
In 1953 it was valued at $5,951,000. 

No economy, whether it be the na- 
tional economy or Arizona’s State econ- 
omy, or that of the communities affected 
by the closing of the mines, can stand 
very much of that kind of treatment. 
Whether it be mining or textiles or 
crockery or watches, or any of the other 
500 industries affected, the result is the 
same; it is only a matter of degree. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada commends these figures to his 
colleagues and hopes that they will re- 
tain them for reference when the free- 
trade lobby urges extension of the de- 
pression-breeding trade agreements act. 

He also commends them to the armed 
services heads—since the policies fol- 
lowed for two decades—and now advo- 
cated as permanent policies by Mr. Taft, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Coleman and many other 
corporations and individuals who have 
made or are about to make large pro- 
duction plant investments abroad—since 
no shipments of such materials can be 
made across either major ocean in the 
next all-out war. 

In support of the information that the 
foreign sources across major oceans will 
be unavailable to us in the fourth world 
war—I am referring to the First World 
War, the Second World War, and I am 
calling the Korean war the third world 
war—in the fourth world war, we have 
the testimony of Gen. Albert Wede- 
meyer, General Bonfilles, former Defense 
Secretary Johnson, and Major de Sever- 


sky. 

Mr. President, the Mining and Con- 
tracting Review has good reason to be 
critical of Mr. Taft, erstwhile agent for 
Venezuelan interests. 

Mr. Charles P. Taft, in his capacity 
as a foreign agent, assisted Venezuelans 
fighting legislation designed to limit im- 
ports of Venezuelan residual fuel oils 
which are being dumped in the United 
States in such multimillion-barrel quan- 
tities that they have brought disaster to 
the eastern coal-mining industry. 

In other words, Mr. President, Mr. Taft 
has been working for the interests of 
Venezuelan oil workers and thus, in 
effect, against the interests of American 
coal miners, thousands of whom are out 
of work. I ask unanimous consent that 
an article entitled “Venezuela, Waste- 
Oil Source, Crushes Free Labor as 
Profits Enrich the Few,” published in 
the December 15, 1953, issue of United 
Mine Workers Journal, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VENEZUELA, WASTE-O1L SOURCE, CRUSHES FREE 
LABOR AS PROFITS ENRICH THE Few 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Venezuela, the South 
American nation which is the source of 
the residual fuel oil being dumped on the 
east coast of the United States with con- 


sequent severe damage to the coal market, 
has a typical dictatorship form of govern- 


ment. In the article below from the Inter- 
American Regional Organization of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
with which the UMWA is affiliated, there is 
told current facts relating to its suppression 
of the free labor movement. The close 
tie-in between the government and the big 
oil firms which are reaping fabulous profits 
at the expense of the workers of both the 
United States and Venezuela is also related. 
Yet this is the country which our State 
Department defends and insists must be 
allowed to continue to dump its surplus oil 
here at cutthroat prices and to the great 
disadvantage of our own country.) 

The persecution unloosed in Venezuela 
against the free-labor movement assumes 
more alarming proportions each day. Dic- 
tator Perez Jimenez, through the Ministry 
of Labor, has forced the petroleum workers 
to accept conditions in a new collective 
contract which are far from satisfying their 
minimum aspirations. 

The false leaders of the Mosit, a phantom 
labor group created by order of the dictator- 
ship, have secretly signed this contract with 
the oil companies. There has not been any 
discussion between the companies and the 
authentic representatives of the workers; 
nor have any of the provisions of the labor 
law been fulfilled. Though that law still 
remains on the books, it is a dead letter. 

The petroleum workers have repudiated 
the new contract as unacceptable. The oil 
companies, especially Shell and Mena Grande, 
are bringing strong pressure to bear on trade- 
union leaders to support the contract, menac- 
ing them with a refusal to turn over checked- 
off dues if they do not do so. The gov- 
ernment has presented the trade-union lead- 
ers with the alternative: “Sign the contract 
or go to jail.” The few existing democratic 
trade-union organizations which have been 
allowed to continue will have to close down 
their headquarters as a result of this gov- 
ernment pressure. 

The circumstances which surround the pe- 
troleum industry as a consequence of the 
economic disorder created by the dictatorship 
in connivance with the oil companies, in a 
country completely dependent on petroleum, 
could not be worse. 

Thousands of petroleum workers have been 
thrown out of their jobs during the last 
5 years by the dictatorship. The gains made 
by the Petroleum Workers Federation in pre- 
dictatorship contracts have become null and 
void. This is particularly true insofar as 
prices in the company stores are concerned. 
The wage increases provided in the new con- 
tract are ridiculous in view of the increase 
in the cost of living. Finally, the repression 
and absolute lack of liberty make impossible 
any movement of protest on the part of the 
thousands of discontented workers. 

In the balance, then, the situation is des- 
perate. The great companies are obtaining 
fabulous profits which permit them to dis- 
tribute unequalled dividends, and Venezuela 
receives a smaller and smaller share in these 
immense riches. 

The cynical dictatorship of Colonel Marcos 
Perez Jimenez continues to patronize Com- 
munists and Peronistas in the local labor 
movement, while suppressing the free trade 
unions of Venezuela. This has been brought 
once more to public attention by recent 
events in that country. 

The history of the Perez Jimenez regime's 
suppression of the democratic trade union 
movement is a long one. The Confedera- 
cion de Trabajadores de Venezuela, which is 
affiliated with the ORIT, was outlawed by the 
military dictatorship in January 1949. A 
few months later, the Federation of Petro- 
leum Workers, the largest and strongest 
union in the country, was outlawed. 

At the same time, the dictatorship declared 
that all executive posts in the country’s local 
unions were vacant and demanded new elec- 
tions be held within a few days. The Inter- 
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national Labor Office subsequently de- 
nounced these elections, which it claimed 
were not only held under duress, but were 
held under conditions which did not permit 
the unions adequate time to organize orderly 
polls. The ILO report also pointed out quite 
clearly that the Government’s procedures 
were in contravention of the nation’s labor 
law. 

Finding that it was impossible to force the 
workers of Venezuela to elect puppets of the 
regime to office in the unions, the Govern- 
ment set about suppressing the democratic 
workers’ organizations. The great majority 
of the country’s trade unions, including most 
of those in the oil fields, virtually all of the 
agricultural workers unions, and various 
others, were thus deprived of legal existence. 
The same fate befell the national industrial 
and craft federations and the regional fed- 
erations affiliated to the already suppressed 
Confederacion de Trabajadores de Venezuela, 

While thus manhandling the democratic 
trade unions, the Venezuelan dictatorship 
assiduously allowed the Communist-con- 
trolled unions to function. Legal recogni- 
tion was extended to a rump group under 
Communist leadership in Caracas, the so- 
called Federation of Workers of the Federal 
District, under the leadership of Rodolfo 
Quintero. Quintero is an ayowed Commu- 
nist, leader of the so-called Black Commu- 
nist Party of Venezuela, and was official 
delegate to the World Federation of Trade 
Unions Congress in Milan in the summer of 
1951. Subsequently. he was taken on an 
all-expense tour of People's Hungary“ by the 
Communist rulers of that country. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Mining and Contracting Review which 
for 56 years has been following the ups 
and downs of western mining industry, 
is concerned about the protection of alt 
domestic raw materials against destruc- 
tion by foreign dumping. 

Mr. Charles P. Taft, in an address here 
in Washington last December, showed 
small concern for the domestic zine min- 
ing industry, but great concern for the 
zinc miners and mine operators of 
foreign lands. 

TAFT FAVORS MEXICO 


In his address here, Mr. Charles P. 
Taft opposed a fiexible tariff on zinc im- 
ports stating unctuously that such a tar- 
iff would be at the expense of foreign 
producers, “especially”—and these are 
his words—“our friends in Mexico and 
Canada.” 

Mr. Taft deplored any action by the 
Congress that might cause expense to 
Mexican zine producers, although not 
long prior to his address here the Salt 
Lake City Tribune had reported a de- 
crease in the number of zine mines in 
Utah alone from 74 in 1948 to only 
12 in October of 1953, with a loss of 
942,511 man-hours to lead-zine miners 
in the State over a 6-month period. 

What is happening to lead-zine min- 
ing in Utah, is, of course, happening in 
many other States. 

Mr. President, there is no disposition 
on anyone's part to stop any imports 
from Canada or Mexico or any other 
foreign nation. We wish to encourage 
them to raise their living standards and 
to increase their industry and to increase 
their wages. An increase in their wages 
would furnish a market in their own 
countries. 

All that our industrial workers ask, 
whether they be workers in the mining 
industry, in the cotton textile industry, 
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in the wool industry, in the crockery 
industry, or in any other industry, is a 
fair and reasonable access to their own 
markets in America. The ask for the 
same access that foreign nations have. 
They do not ask for any advantage. All 
they ask for is an equal access to their 
own markets. 

Mr. President, when we give access to 
our markets on a free-trade basis, we are 
encouraging other investors, not only the 
investors of the foreign nations—which 
already have a vested interest in the 
low-cost sweatshop labor, because their 
production is based on that level, and 
they must export their products to the 
United States and take what the market 
will bear, with the difference being the 
profit to them—but we are also encour- 
aging our own investors to go to those 
foreign nations and acquire a vested in- 
terest in the sweatshop labor for the 
same reason. Whereas, if they pay in 
the form of a tariff or a duty, the differ- 
ence between the wages, the taxes, and 
other factors, and the products come in 
on an equal basis, they will pay a few 
times, no doubt, and then will say, “Let 
our own labor benefit. Let our own 
wages go up to where a decent living 
standard can be maintained, and create 
a market in our own country for our 
own goods.” 

We say we want to raise their living 
standards, but the very principles and 
policies which we adopt defeat our objec- 
tive. We are encouraging low-cost labor 
by letting goods come into the United 
States with nothing in the way of a flex- 
ible import fee or duty. 

WISCONSIN-ILLINOIS INDUSTRY HIT 


I have here a letter from Mr. W. Roy 
Kopp, of Platteville, Wis., in the heart of 
the Wisconsin-northern Illinois zinc and 
lead mining area, in which he states: 

Our mines are running at a near-zero level 
now and unless some help is forthcoming 
in the form of tariff relief in the very near 
future, I fear that there will not be one 
mining operation left in Wisconsin, and 
there will probably be only one, if any, in 
northwestern Illinois. 


The letter is dated February 1 of this 
year. 

Mr. President, I addressed the miners 
in a mining town in Wisconsin during 
Lincoln’s birthday week, and I found 
that all they wanted was simply an even 
break with foreign producers and im- 
porters. They wanted no advantage, but 
simply an even break in their own 
market. They were bewildered, Mr. 
President, that the Ccagress of the 
United States, composed of their own 
Senators and Representatives and others 
from like areas all over the country, 
would favor foreign areas over our own 
areas, and foreign wage earners over our 
own wage earners. They ask for no 
advantage, but only for an even break. 

If Mr. Kopp, or any other interested 
American citizen in his State or other 
States of the Union wish tariff relief to 
save the zinc or lead industries of their 
State and area, they need not count on 
any help from Mr. Charles Taft, in- 
terested as he is in “our friends” in 
foreign nations, 
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Mr. Taft said also in his speech here 
which I have quoted from, and from 
which I again quote: 

During the war in 1944 when I was in the 
State Department, we were worried about 
what would happen to Chile when United 
States consumption of copper went back to 
600,000 or 700,000 tons. It has never gone 
below 1 million tons and is now double our 
estimate, 


Mr. Taft’s worries about Chile were 
eased somewhat in 1947 when imported 
copper was exempted from a 2 cents per 
pound tariff, an exemption maintained 
during a period when Chile was receiv- 
ing 642 cents per pound above the ceiling 
price on American copper. 

Mr. President, we can remember when 
there was a ceiling price on our copper 
of approximately 25 cents a pound, and 
we were purchasing copper from Chile 
at 36 cents a pound. 

Legislation is now pending in the Con- 
gress to extend the exemption another 
2 years from its present expiration date 
on June 30, which undoubtedly will re- 
ceive the support of Mr. Taft’s former 
coworriers in the State Department. 

Mr. Taft is but one member of a tri- 
umvirate of free traders who have been 
very busy in recent months propagan- 
dizing for free trade in the midst of a 
growing recession caused in part by the 
tremendous increase since World War II 
in imports of competitive foreign goods 
and products into the United States with 
the blessing of free traders. 

The other titans of this free-trade 
triumvirate are Paul Hoffman and 
Henry Ford II. Mr. Hoffman like Mr. 
Taft was formerly connected with the 
Truman regime. 

Mr. Hoffman served during the Tru- 
man administration as Economic Coop- 
eration Administrator, later was with 
the Ford Foundation for a while and 
now is chairman of the board of the 
Studebaker Corp. He flits about a good 
deal. 


CALCUTTA, INDIA, PLANT EXPANDING 


The Wall Street Journal in its issue of 
February 10, published a dispatch from 
South Bend, Ind., under a three-column 
head which read: “Studebaker to Shut 
Main Auto Plant for Week Monday, Idle 
9,500: Cites High Dealer Stocks.” 

The Wall Street Journal in its March 
8 issue has this further report on Stude- 
baker cutbacks: 


Studebaker, South Bend, Ind., has closed 
down its passenger car production for at 
least a week throwing 11,000 of its 12,000 
workers off the job. The company gave no 
reason for the shutdown, but indicated it 
was a continuation of lagging car sales 
which have cut the working force from last 
summer's peak 23,000. 


On February 24, the Department of 
Labor designated South Bend, Ind., as 
an area of substantial labor surplus, 
commonly referred to as a group IV or 
distressed area. $ 

Mr. President, we do not ease the pain 
by calling it an area with a labor surplus 
instead of a depressed area. Instead of 
calling it an outright slowing down of 
the working men of America in a par- 
ticular area, it is commonly referred to 
as a distressed area. 
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A dispatch from Tokyo, Japan, which 
appeared in the January 20 issue of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, and 
which is headed “Studebaker reported 
ready to produce cars in Osaka”, may be 
of interest. Osaka is a city in Japan. 

It will be noticed, Mr. President, that 
almost all these men who are so very 
vociferous in their advocacy of free 
trade have investments or are making 
investments and placing their plants 
behind the low-wage curtain. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks, the article re- 
ferred to in the preceding sentence, and 
also a brief dispatch from South Bend, 
Ind., which immediately follows the 
report from Tokyo. 

There being no objection, the article 
and dispatch were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of January 20, 1954] 


STUDEBAKER REPORTED READY TO PRODUCE 
Cars IN OSAKA 


Toxyo.—Studebaker Corp. of South Bend, 
Ind., is entering the race for the Japanese 
car market with plans for establishing an 
automobile manufacturing plant in Osaka. 

Nisshin Automobile Co., Studebaker 
dealers here, and Daihatsu Co., largest 
manufacturer of the three-wheel motor- 
cycle-truck in Japan, are ready to go ahead 
with the United States firm in setting up 
manufacturing facilities as soon as Japanese 
Government authorities flash the green 
light. 

APPROVAL EXPECTED 


Dewey W. Smith, vice president of the 
Studebaker Corp. export division, said that 
so far the approval had not yet been gained, 
but is expected fairly soon. 

Mr. Smith visited here following a tour 
of Europe and Asia, including a call at the 
3-year-old Studebaker plant in Calcutta. 
The United States firm maintains overseas 
plants in Manila, Hong Kong, Paris, London, 
Calcutta and other cities. 

Mr. Smith said Studebaker plans to sta- 
tion George Grable, one of the company’s 
top engineers, in Japan permanently. 

OTHERS INVOLVED 


If the Japanese Government approves the 
deal, Studebaker will be following the foot- 
steps of a number of other foreign automo- 
bile manufacturers who have begun or are 
preparing to begin the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles here. These companies include 
Renault of France, Hillman and Morris of 
England, and Willys of the United States. 

Studebaker intends to use the Osaka plant 
of Daihatsu for its car-assembling and man- 
ufacturing project, securing all the required 
machinery in Japan except “no more than 
$5,000 worth of special tools.” 

The production target is said to be un- 
limited, depending, of course, on the Japa- 
nese Government. Mr. Smith told the Jour- 
nal of Commerce that “if the Government 
would let us make 100 vehicles a month, 
we'd be willing to take a crack at it, but 
that figure would have to constitute a 
minimum.” 

Turning to the Calcutta plant, the Stude- 
baker executive remarked that this unit be- 
gan to turn out vehicles about 2 years ago. 
Some 45 percent of Indian Studebakers are 
manufactured in that country at this time 
and this ratio will be increased to 70 percent 
within 90 days or by the middle of March, 
when Studebaker starts manufacturing en- 
gines there. 

The Calcutta installation is valued at 
approximately $12 million and employs a 


total of 1,600 Indian workmen. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT PREMATURE 
Souta BEND, Inp.—A spokesman at the 
main plant of Studebaker Corp. here said 
an announcement coming from Tokyo to the 
effect that the company plans to start man- 
ufacturing automobiles in Japan was pre- 
mature. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in all 
fairness to Mr. Hoffman’s corporation, 
I wish particularly to note that the one- 
sentence followup dispatch from South 
Bend states that the Tokyo report is 
premature. 

Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary defines “premature” as “mature or 
ripe before the proper or usual time,” 
or as “happening, arriving, existing, or 
performed before the proper ór usual 
time.” 

Whatever the case, the Tokyo report 
was neither confirmed nor denied—just 
premature. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Nevada hopes that the Osaka proj- 
ect will continue to be premature so 
long as auto workers are idle at South 
Bend. 

The junior Senator from Nevada notes 
also that in the Tokyo report a Stude- 
baker spokesman, not Mr. Hoffman but 
a vice president of the corporation, 
made statements which, because of the 
time element, could hardly be considered 
premature. 

The vice president was quoted as stat- 
ing that a Studebaker plant in Calcutta, 
India, has been operating now for 2 
years—prematurely no doubt—is manu- 
facturing 45 percent of India’s Stude- 
bakers, and that the ratio is to be in- 
creased to 70 percent by the middle of 
March, when Studebaker also will begin 
the manufacture of engines in India. 

No doubt this is the culmination, the 
summation, or the result of the Marshall 
plan, which Mr. Paul Hoffman admin- 
istered so ably while scattering the tax- 
payers’ money throughout Europe. It 
was said many times on the Senate floor 
that the Marshall plan would create 
markets abroad. In other words, we 
would sell our material abroad. 

Mr. President, there is no record of our 
selling very much abroad for which we 
did not send at least twice as much 
money abroad with which to purchase 
the products, as ever came back for a 
a purchased product. The end result 
seems to be that all these fine people 
who are so interested in sending our 
money overseas are now putting their 
plants there, so that American produc- 
tion will decrease, rather than increase. 

But since the vice president of the 
Studebaker Corp. made the statements, 
which, because of the time element, could 
hardly be considered premature, I sup- 
pose it will not be denied that those in- 
dustries are in operation. 

The Studebaker spokesman further 
stated that the Calcutta installation is 
valued at approximately $12 million and 
employs a total of 1,600 Indian workers. 

With Studebaker idling—as the head- 
line puts it—up to 9,500 American 
workers at its South Bend plant during 
@ recent week, it would be interesting 
to the junior Senator from Nevada to 
know how many of the 1,600 Indian 
workmen in Studebaker’s Calcutta, In- 
dia plant have been idled, or how many 
workmen have been idled in Stude- 
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baker’s Manila, Hong Kong, Paris, Lon- 
don or other overseas plants. 

If Mr. Hoffman, as chairman of the 
board of the Studebaker Corp., wishes 
to advise me in this matter I will be glad 
to offer the information that he sends 
me on the subject for the record. 

Recently I extended Mr. Hoffman's 
coworker for free trade, Mr. Ford, an 
invitation to advise me on the wage rates 
he pays workmen in his British and 
other foreign plants, if he wished to do 
so, stating I would be glad to offer his 
data on the matter for the record. To 
date I have not heard from him. 

The junior Senator from Nevada cor- 
dially extends a similar invitation to Mr. 
Hoffman with regard to the wages paid 
to his reputed 1,600 Calcutta, India, 
workers, or to his workmen in other for- 
eign plants, and with similar assurances 
that if the information is forthcoming 
it, too, will be offered for the record. 

Trade, our free-trade advocates fre- 
quently assert, is a two-way street. It 
would be helpful, in the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada, if we were 
informed what is at the other end of the 
street, particularly if the other end of the 
street is in Calcutta, Hong Kong, Manila, 
or even in Osaka. 

The junior Senator from Nevada does 
not know when, if ever, Osaka-built or 
Calcutta-built Studebakers will be of- 
fered in the American market in com- 
petition with the South Bend, Ind., prod- 
uct, and he hopes the correct answer is 
“Never.” 

FOREIGN CARS ON UNITED STATES MARKET 


But the junior Senator from Nevada 
does know that British-made Fords are 
being advertised in America as “the only 
imported six-cylinder convertible in the 
budget price field,” with a footnote that 
they are “sold in the United States 
through selected dealers of the Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.” 

Last year Mr. Ford, in advocating free 
trade, expressed the belief that this 
country could absorb “another five or six 
billion dollars’ worth of goods from 
abroad each year.” 

In the interest of American automo- 
bile workers, the junior Senator from 
Nevada hopes that never happens. 

In the interest of American textile 
workers, miners, pottery, and glass work- 
ers, oil workers, and workers of every 
other industry who are being bumped 
off their jobs by low-wage, low-tax, low- 
tariff, or no-tariff foreign imports, the 
junior Senator from Nevada hopes that 
Mr. Ford’s goal of five or six billion dol- 
lars’ worth or more goods from abroad 
are not dumped on the United States. 

It will happen, of course, if the ad- 
ministration extends and continues the 
free-trade policies and one-economic- 
world policies of the New Deal, Fair Deal, 
or current free traders. 

In this connection it might be noted 
that only a few weeks back Mr. Walter 
Reuther, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and of the 
United Auto Workers Union, stated that 
a recession has set in. 

Mr. Ford was quoted in the same dis- 
patch which came, incidentally, from 
Detroit as characterizing reports of 
large-scale unemployment in Detroit as 
a snare and a delusion. Placement by 
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the Labor Department of Detroit in its 
group IV or distressed area classification 
followed shortly after. 

In an address in Wisconsin during 
Lincoln Week, I said to my audience, 
“If your neighbor, Mr. Reuther, located 
in Detroit is successful in bringing about 
the policy he advocates, namely, a policy 
of free trade with the other nations of 
the world, he will see the day, and in the 
not far distant future, when he can ride 
through the streets of Detroit in an 
English-made Ford, and bow to his un- 
employed workers on the sidewalk.” 

According to reports from Detroit, 
that day may not be very far away. But, 
of course, Mr. Reuther would not con- 
nect the free trade policy which he advo- 
cates, which would put his own workers 
in direct competition with the sweat- 
shop labor of the world, as being in any 
way responsible for the unemployment 
in Detroit or in any of the other de- 
pressed areas mentioned by me today. 
AUTO EXPORTS BELOW THOSE OF PRE-NEW DEAL 

ERA 


Mr. President, except for cars built to 
military specifications, the United States 
is exporting less than half as many pas- 
senger automobiles to foreign countries 
as were exported in 1928 and 1929, de- 
spite our gifts of billions of dollars to 
these foreign countries. This is on the 
authority of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In 1953 we exported 158,741 such auto- 
mobiles and in 1952 we sent abroad 145,- 
280 such automobiles. In 1928 there 
were 368,329 passenger cars exported 
and in 1929 the number was 339,447. 
Even in 1930, a year of worldwide de- 
pression, we exported more American- 
built cars than we did in 1952, that is 
passenger cars not built for military use. 

Of course, Mr. President, we have been 
including in the subject matter of for- 
eign trade, the military supplies built 
for Europe and our exports of money. 
The “we” is an editorial we, meaning the 
Department of Commerce and the De- 
partment of State. It will be found that 
when there is deducted from the ex- 
panded trade, as it is described, the 
amount of money which has been ex- 
ported each year, and the amount of 
such military equipment, we are right. 
back to the 4% or 5% percent of the 
foreign trade we have had for the past 
40 or 50 years. That is what I call 
economic trade; namely, natural trade 
between countries, where there is a quid 
pro quo. No individual or no nation 
ever buys something from anyone else 
which it can conveniently produce for 
itself. That is axiomatic. If a nation 
cannot conveniently produce an article 
by itself, but must buy the article, it buys 
it wherever the grade desired can be 
bought at the lowest cost. 

One does not buy foreign trade; all 
one does is make a joke of oneself. 

We did send last year 33,390 engines 
abroad to be put in new cars with Ameri- 
can trade names, and we have sent 105,- 
755 such engines for new cars with 
American trade names since 1948. 

This engine figure is the only one 
available that might indicate how many 
cars are being built abroad by Ford and 
Studebaker and other American automo- 
bile manufacturers who have set up 
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plants abroad employing foreign workers 
and idling—as the news dispatches term 
it—American workers. 

Recently the junior Senator from 
Nevada quoted on the Senate floor a 
report that the Ford Motor Co. in De- 
cember 1948 operated 26 active sub- 
sidiaries in foreign countries and was 
expanding its foreign operations. 

According to the same report, the 
Studebaker Corp., of which Mr. Paul 
Hoffman is chairman of the board, has 
11 assembly and manufacturing plants 
outside the United States and Canada, 
and their tally did not include the 
now-revealed plant in Calcutta, India, 
or the prematurely announced project 
in Osaka, Japan. 

Mr. Paul Hoffman has been a very 
active man. He has made his cycle. 
He left the Studebaker Corp. to distribute 
the taxpayers’ money in Europe through 
the Marshall plan, successfully entered 
the Ford Foundation, and finally he has 
landed back in the Studebaker Corp., 
from which he started. 

In the light of the Ford and Stude- 
baker migrations to the cheap-labor 
areas of the world, Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada is well able 
to understand why there is recession in 
the automobile manufacturing centers 
of America. He is also well able to 
understand why those two men advocate 
free trade. 

Our internationalist automobile manu- 
facturers, who also are our most ardent 
free traders, have lost half of the for- 
eign market for American-built cars, 
either in competition with their own 
foreign cheap-labor factories or other 
foreign factories. 

Never in any postwar years, despite 
the billions in subsidies the American 
taxpayer has poured out to foreign na- 
tions, have they sold as many American- 
built nonmilitary passenger cars abroad, 
as they were selling back in 1928 and 
1929. The conjecture arises whether or 
not American dollars have been used to 
help subsidize their foreign factories, 
and I will welcome elucidation on this 
subject from either Mr. Ford or Mr. 
Hoffman or from both of them. 

But it certainly does eliminate for 
them the argument that the Marshall 
Plan, the ECA, Mutual Security, and all 
of the other trick organizations which 
have spent billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money abroad have built up 
markets for American products. 

What I would welcome even more is 
for them to stop their clamor for more 
foreign subsidies when those already 
given are contributing to distress and 
joblessness in America. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRIES AND WORKERS SHOULD BE 
FIRST CONCERN 

And what I would welcome more than 
either of the above would be for Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Hoffman, and Mr. Charles 
Taft to begin showing more concern for 
American industries and American 
workingmen and women in America. 

Mr. President, after studying the far- 
flung Studebaker empire and its exten- 
sive foreign operations while Stude- 
baker’s plants at South Bend, Ind., 
operate on an on-again-off-again policy 
that has reduced South Bend to a group 
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4 or distressed area, it would not be fair 
for the junior Senator from Nevada to 


omit mention of the Nash-Kelvinator . 


corporation which has its headquarters 

in Detroit but one of its principal, in 

fact, its original automobile plant in 

Kenosha, Wis. 

CARS BUILT IN ENGLAND TO COMPETE IN UNITED 
STATES MARKET 


Kenosha, Wis., had the unenviable dis- 
tinction of being the first automobile 
center in the United States to become a 
distressed area during the past year, and 
it is still listed in that category in the 
latest bimonthly summary of the 
Bureau of Labor Security of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, issued March 20 of this 
year. 

The Department of Labor also notes 
that distress in Kenosha is due to heavy 
layoffs there of automobile workers. 

In this connection, Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent that an article published 
in the Wall Street Journal, issue of 
January 5, 1954, titled Nash to Offer a 
New Small Car, Built in England, in 
March,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in his remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nasu To OFFER A New SMALL Car, BUILT IN 
ENGLAND, IN MARCH 

Derrorr.—Nash will introduce in March 
a new small automobile being built in Eng- 
land for distribution in the United States 
to sell for well under $2,000. George W. Ma- 
son, president and chairman of the board of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., said the car will be 
“capable of up to 40 miles per gallon at nor- 
mal highway speeds.” 

Meade F. Moore, vice president in charge 
of Nash research, said that possibly 1,000 of 
the tiny automobiles already have been as- 
sembled and shipped to the United States 
for distribution. 

He said the car, known as the Nash-Kelvi- 
nator International (NKI), will be powered 
by a 44-horsepower engine, will have an 84- 
inch wheelbase and stand 4 feet 5 inches 
high. It will weigh 1,600 pounds. Mr. 
Moore declined to disclose its maximum 
speed, but he said it “could break any speed 
law in the United States.” 

Production of the NKI began last fall. Mr. 
Moore said sales would be limited to the 
United States and Canada at first. The NKI 
will contain interchangeable American parts. 
He said the car will be a four-passenger 
model with jump seats in the rear and will 
come in several colors. 

The NKI is a modified version of Nash’s 
NXI experimental car which the company 
exhibited in early 1950 at various auto shows 
throughout this country. 

The 1950 version had only an 80-inch 
wheelbase and an overall length of 145 
inches. It weighed about 200 pounds less 
because of a smaller engine. The NXI was 
only a two-passenger car. The modifications 
resulting in the new NKI model came after 
a survey conducted by Nash among thou- 
sands of American motorists. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I shall 
read the first paragraph of that dispatch, 
which ought to interest the workingmen 
of America, especially those in the auto- 
mobile industry: 

Derrorr.—Nash will introduce in March a 
new small automobile being built in England 
for distribution in the United States to sell 
for “well under $2,000.” George W. Mason, 
president and chairman of the board of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., said the car will be 
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“capable of up to 40 miles per gallon at nor- 
mal highway speeds.” 


Mr. President, that ought to be a very 
valuable innovation—an automobile built 
by $3-a-day labor as against the $12 to 
$15-a-day labor of the American worker, 
and no doubt the number of such auto- 
mobiles exported to the United States 
will be increased year by year. It will 
hasten the day when Mr. Reuther, 
through his policies and preaching in 
favor of the free-trade policy in Amer- 
ica, will get the 3-year extension, and 
then continue the 3-year extension from 
then on, as has been done in the past 22 
years. It might even put him in a posi- 
tion to choose the foreign-made car in 
which he can ride down the streets of 
Detroit and wave to his unemployed 
workers on the sidewalks. Perhaps he 
may not have to ride in a Ford; he may 
be able to ride in a Nash. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada also asks unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor at this point 
in his remarks, a London dispatch, dated 
March 18, 1954, published in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Austin To Bump NasH Cars FOR UNITED 
STATES 

Lonpon, March 18.—Britain's Austin Motor 
Co. disclosed tonight an American automobile 
manufacturer has hired it to build American 
cars in England for sale only on the United 
States market. 

George Harriam, deputy chairman of the 
Austin firm, said Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has 
ordered 20,000 small cars worth $25 million. 
The automobiles will not be sold in England. 

Trade sources said it was the first time a 
British firm has undertaken contracts to 
build from start to finish an American line 
of cars. 

Harriam said Austin’s assembly lines at 
Birmingham already are rolling out the new 
Nash Metropolitan, a two-seater family car in 
convertible and hard-top models, 


Mr. NE. Mr. President, the first 
paragraph reads: 

Britain's Austin Motor Co. disclosed to- 
night an American automobile manufacturer 
has hired it to build American cars in Eng- 
land for sale only on the United States 
market. 


Mr. Reuther might even get an Austin 
to ride in. I am very much interested 
in that young man. I understand he 
wants to run for President in 1960. I 
hope that by that time his policies will 
be fully nullified through the experience 
that we are having now in unemploy- 
ment. 

The junior Senator from Nevada also 
notes that in its March 22 issue Time 
magazine took cognizance of Nash- 
Kelvinator’s enterprise with an article 
which stated in part: 

To take advantage of cheaper labor, Nash 
will make the cars (new model Nash) 
through two British firms, Fisher and Ludlow 
for bodies, Austin for engines, import them 
to the United States in two models, a con- 
vertible and a hardtop. 


I should think that the workingmen 
of these areas would be very much in- 
terested in the news dispatches which 
are coming mostly from foreign coun- 
ties, because there seems to be no re- 
luctance on the part of American 
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manufacturers when they go beyond the 
low-wage curtain to advocate only prin- 
ciples which make the business profit- 
able for them. 

Mr. President, while I have mentioned 
names rather liberally today, I do not 
blame the Nash-Kelvinator Co., I do not 
blame Henry Ford II, I do not blame 
Paul Hoffman, Mr. Coleman of Interna- 
tional Business Machines, or any other 
business or industry or industrialist, for 
going abroad to make profits in the 
American market by utilizing the sweat- 
shop labor of Europe and Asia. I blame 
the Congress which makes it profitable or 
possible. It is the fault of Congress. 
These men I have referred to are sharp 
businessmen, and they follow what Con- 
gress does; also they surreptitiously 
direct what Congress does, I am sorry to 
have to acknowledge. 

If the Senate does what it is elected to 
do, namely, protects the economy and 
safeguards the United States of America 
and its people, the Members of the Sen- 
ate will refuse to extend the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act, by which Congress 
abrogated a part of its constitutional re- 
sponsibility and turned it over to an ex- 
ecutive department, which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, meant the State Depart- 
ment, and tied the domestic economy to 
the foreign policy, and allowed the State 
Department to trade American indus- 
tries and the jobs of American workers 
for a fancied foreign advantage or po- 
litical advantage, which in the long run 
they do not get, as the record shows. 

But so far the Senate has refused to 
reassume its constitutional responsibil- 
ity of regulating foreign trade and for- 
eign commerce, as the Constitution, in 
article I, section 8, provides that Con- 
gress must do, and of adjusting the 
duties, excises, and imposts, which we 
call tariffs and import fees, 

Mr. President, if Congress continues to 
refuse to reassume that constitutional 
responsibility, then I do not blame Amer- 
ican businessmen who go abroad and 
use the sweatshop labor and low-cost la- 
bor of foreign countries to make a profit. 
Instead, I blame the Congress of the 
United States, for, in my opinion, in that 
connection the Members of Congress are 
not properly representing their own con- 
stituents. 

UNITED STATES WORKERS SACRIFICED TO CHEAP 
FOREIGN LABOR 

If we in Congress project the program 
that the Hoffmans, Tafts, and Fords 
are advocating, not only industry and la- 
bor in these cities will be sacrificed to 
cheap labor in foreign countries, but the 
entire national economy will be sacrificed 
to foreign cheap labor. 

Mr. President, in my opinion it is a 
very shortsighted policy for such men 
to advocate such policies, because when 
they lay off 1,000 or 9,000 men at Keno- 
sha, Wis., or Detroit, Mich., for every 
man they lay off, they are laying off a 
potential customer, a potential pur- 
chaser of an automobile or of a home ap- 
pliance or convenience. When, instead, 
they employ, to take the place of an 
American workman, a foreign worker, 
who will be paid $2 or $3 or $3.50 a day, 
they should realize that it takes 50 of 
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those workers, on the average, to account 
for the sale of one automobile in the 
market. In fact, I doubt that 50 of them 
would be sufficient, in that respect. The 
foreign workers ride bicycles, when they 
can get them; and those bicycles are 
made in England. They are not made 
in the United States and shipped to Eng- 
land; but they are made in England and 
shipped to the United States, under these 
trade agreements. 

Cheap labor, whether it be in India, 
Africa, Italy, England, or any other for- 
eign nation, does not buy American 
products. It does not pay taxes into 
the American Treasury. It does not 
contribute to the national defense. 

This Nation has attained its present 
wealth because labor received a fair 
wage and in itself became our greatest 
market for American products. Fair 
wages brought high living standards. 
The heavy tax burden that confronts 
the Nation today can be borne only by 
Americans receiving fair wages or sal- 
aries, or by fair returns for American 
products. 

In the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada, every industry that “runs 
out” on the United States, in its search 
for cheaper labor, is doing this Nation 
a disservice. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, in the 
long run the men who operate such in- 
dustries do themselves a disservice, be- 
cause they destroy the very market that 
made them successful and rich. 

It is time for this administration and 
this Congress to concern themselves 
with fair wages, high living standards, 
and the economy of American citizens, 
rather than with cheap labor in foreign 
countries and foreign employers who are 
seeking to capture large segments of the 
American market with the products of 
cheap foreign labor. 
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TABLES SHOW AUTO EXPORTS, IMPORTS 


In this connection, Mr. President, the 
complete record of the growth of foreign 
competition to the American automo- 
bile industry for the years 1922 through 
1930 and 1946 through 1953 is shown 
by a table that I have before me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table of United States 
imports of automobiles be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


United States imports for consumption of 
passenger automobiles, 1922-30 and 
1946-53 


Passenger automo- 
biles and chassis 1 


Year and yearly average 


Thousands 


Number | ‘of dollars 


616 


* 
— 
8 


Bs pe ae at 


BEBSoEE| S- 
8282888 8888818882888 


1 Data for 1922 through 1930 include trucks and buses, 
if any; data from 1946 through 1953 include buses for 
not over 10 passengers. 


United States exports of passenger automobiles, 1922-30 and 1946-581 


Passenger automobiles 


Year and yearly average 


1 Throughout these periods some manufacturers have rej 
abroad in terms of complete car units. These are includ 


facturers have include 


Passenger car engines for 
assembly ! 


ted passenger automobile parts exported for assembly 
in the figures of r cars exported. Other manu- 


these unassembled units in their reports on parts for assembly abroad; the dollar total of 


these unassembled shipments is shown but no numerical count of the complete cars can be given. Quantity and 
value of passenger car engines reported separately are also shown for postwar years. 

2 For assembly on new vehicles with American trade names. 

3 Data include truck, bus, and passenger car parts for assembly. 


* Not available. 
+ Average, 1924-30. 


€ Passenger cars built to military specifications are excluded beginning 1952. 


HALT FOREIGN-FRIENDS-FIRST POLICY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, for a 
number of years, now, global and one- 


economic-world theories have dominated 
our foreign trade policies. This policy 
could be called a foreign-friends-first 
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policy, somewhat related to the Marxian 
theories of international socialism. 

Today we in this Republican adminis- 
tration should be dealing, not with the- 
ories, but with facts. 

Mounting unemployment is a fact, not 
a theory. 

Decreased production in many of our 
industries is a fact, not a theory. 

Distressed industries and industrial 
areas are facts of official record. 

Imports of more than $10.6 billion— 
to which Mr. Ford would like to add an- 
other $5 billion to $6 billion worth— 
constitute a fact of record. 

The junior Senator from Nevada is 
quite willing for Mr. Ford, Mr. Taft, and 
any other global-minded theorists to 
pursue their theories; but the junior 
Senator from Nevada does submit that 
the Members of Congress are elected to 
deal in facts and to act pursuant to the 
facts before them. 

The Congress can deal in facts by per- 
mitting the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 to expire on June 12 of this year. 
It should also permit the exemption of 
the mere 2-cents-per-pound tariff on 
copper imports to expire on June 30. 
This will restore sagging American in- 
dustries and employment, and will re- 
turn the Nation to the American system 
of economic facts of life and the adjust- 
ing of duties of tariffs to meet these 
facts and the needs of American indus- 
tries and workingmen, far more impor- 
tant to America than the needs of for- 
eign nations, including those that are 
Mr. Taft’s particular friends. 

The Constitution established three 
branches of the Government for this 
Nation—separate and independent, as 
balances and checks, each upon the 
other: the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
fixes upon the legislative branch—the 
Congress—the responsibility of adjust- 
ing the duties, imposts, and excises, 
which we have come to identify as 
tariffs or import fees, and of regulating 
foreign commerce or foreign trade. 

In 1934 a strong-minded President pre- 
vailed upon a weak Congress to transfer 
its constitutional responsibility to him, 
without bothering to amend the Consti- 
tution. By this maneuver the regulation 
of the domestic economy was tied to the 
foreign policy, since the responsibility of 
establishing the foreign policy is estab- 
lished by the Constitution in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Since 1934, the Secretary of State has 
claimed—and has so testified before con- 
gressional cgmmittees—that it is impos- 
sible to separate the domestic economy 
from the foreign policy—which, of 
course, is true as long as the Congress 
succumbs to the wiles of a President and 
continues to extend the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The economic approach has been to 
destroy this Nation. It is a conspiracy 
against American workingmen and small 
businesses. 

Mr. President, the economic stability of 
this Nation and the welfare of the peo- 
ple now demand that Congress reassume 
its constitutional responsibility to regu- 
late foreign trade, and demand that Con- 
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gress do so by the principal expedient of 
allowing the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
to expire on June 12, 1954. 


CONFUSION IN CONNECTION WITH 
HOUSING LEGISLATION 


During the delivery of Mr. MALONE’S 
speech, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Nevada will 
yield to me with the understanding 
that he will not lose the floor, and that 
any brief remarks I may make will 
follow his remarks. 

Mr. MALONE. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose the floor, 
and that the Senator’s remarks will ap- 
pear at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I express my deep 
appreciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Mr. President, I invite attention to the 
confusion existing in the House at this 
time in connection with housing legisla- 
tion. There could be no better proof of 
the need for my amendment to the 
housing bill than the state in which the 
House of Representatives finds itself at 
the moment. I say this most respect- 
fully regarding the House. 

This is what happens when the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee and the 
full committee decide to legislate a hous- 
ing program. My amendment would re- 
peal the legislative riders which have 
hamstrung all housing program plans. 
Even more important, my amendment 
would return legislative jurisdiction over 
housing to its proper place, in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of both 
Houses, where it can be given the 
thoughtful, careful, and studious atten- 
tion which it deserves, in the interest 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Nevada would 
be willing to yield further for a minute 
or so, in order that I may make a com- 
ment upon the statement of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MALONE. I yield for 1 minute 
to the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for his posi- 
tion. There is too much of a tendency 
for the Committees on Appropriations 
to constitute themselves as the policy- 
making groups of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. It seems to 
me that on the question of housing, the 
Appropriations Committee should not 
violate the will of the Congress. The 
situation in my city of Chicago is very 
serious. We need both to clear the 
slums and to find places for those who 
are displaced by slum clearance. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
United States is proud of the fact that 
Alaska and Hawaii are two of its Terri- 
tories. Many of the inhabitants of the 
two Territories are citizens of the United 
States, and have often proved their 
loyalty to this country. These simple 
truths, however, are not inconsistent 
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with the conclusion that neither one is 
qualified, by any reasonable standards, 
to accept the burdens of statehood. 

Comparisons with other Territories at 
the time of their admission, such as have 
been made here in the debates, can 
hardly be expected to be persuasive 
arguments with respect to these two 
candidates for statehood. 

When the Thirteen Original States 
were admitted into the Union, there 
could be no question as to the right of 
any of them to be full partners, or sisters, 
in the Union of States. Each of them 
had demonstrated that it could fully sup- 
port itself under existing conditions of 
that time. It was evident that their 
union would add to local and national 
development. The admission of these or 
any other States is not comparable in 
any way to the admission of either Alaska 
or Hawaii into the Union. 

Neither of the Territories is contiguous 
to the United States. Between our 
shores and those of Alaska lie areas of 
land and sea. Such distances, in the 
event of disrupted communications or 
other emergencies, would prove embar- 
rassing to a sister State, as well as a 
serious threat to the defense of the 
United States. And only slightly be- 
yond her far shore lies the land of the 
greatest possible enemy of the United 
States. Should Russia attack and con- 
quer Alaska, the propaganda value of 
having conquered a State would be tre- 
mendous. 

The strategically untenable location 
of a State of Hawaii offers a juicy plum 
which would be even more tempting to 
Russia than the thought of destruction 
of Pearl Harbor was to Japan. The in- 
roads already made by communism into 
the organizations and life of the Hawai- 
ian Islands are even now threatening 
their moral and economic stability. 

Everything we could do to protect 
Alaska or Hawaii as a State we will do to 
protect either as a possession. Still, 
should we, in the initial stages of an- 
other war, be unable to hold either of the 
Territories, we would not suffer the 
crushing propaganda blow of a state- 
ment by the enemy to the effect that one 
of our States has been defeated and 
conquered. 

It is not my purpose to take the time 
today to enumerate the reasons why I 
oppose the proposed legislation. They 
are legion. Statistics are not conclu- 
sive. Both sides have used the same fig- 
ures to their respective advantage. 
Both sides have claimed to know the fu- 
ture political complexion of each Ter- 
ritory and, therefore, made claim for two 
new seats on each side of the Senate. 
Yet these considerations are minor, and 
have no place in a discussion of such 
magnitude. This is not a proposal of 
a marriage for a lifetime’s duration. It 
is to be a union welded for an eternity. 

The decision on statehood for these 
two Territories is not to be founded in 
statistics; neither is it to be founded in 
emotion or politics. It can be based only 
on logic and reason. 

I cannot, in fairness to the people of 
my State, to the people of the United 
States, to the people of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, support the pending statehood 
measure. 


Peewee ae. ee E 
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PUBLIC RECREATION AND THE 
UPPER COLORADO RIVER STOR- 
AGE PROJECT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
has been so much misinformation on 
public recreation needs in the West, ap- 
parently generated by so-called con- 
servationists in the vicious propaganda 
campaign against Echo Park Dam, that 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
make some facts clear for the Members 
of this body. 

In the 4 States comprising the upper 
Colorado River Basin—Utah, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico—there is already 
available for public recreational use an 
immense area of 43,143,649 acres. This 
acreage includes national parks, national 
monuments, national forests, wildlife re- 
serves, and recreational areas. The 
acreage figures, obtained from the latest 
available report of the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, are as 


follows: 
National forest area 


Acres 
New Mexico.. -- 9,009, 613 
Colorado 13, 709, 195 
A =- 8,566,691 
—— T SE 7, 875, 525 
. 39, 161, 024 


Other recreational withdrawals 


The areas withdrawn for national 
parks, monuments, wildlife reserves, and 
recreational areas, in addition to the 
areas reserved for forests, are as follows: 


Acres 
— ͤ TTT 578, 489 
r 454, 953 
—: eel SS Se aE 8 389, 304 
T 2, 560, 879 


The total area, in addition to the na- 
tional forests, which are largely used for 
recreational purposes, as well as for 
timbering and other purposes, is 3,983,- 
625 acres. 

To give an idea of the vast size of 
this 4-State public recreation acreage, 
I would like to point out that it is an 
area larger than the State of Dlinois— 
36,096,000 acres—and slightly smaller 
than the total acreage—42,629,120 
acres—of the 6 New England States; 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is- 
land. Those States have a total of 
42,629,120 acres. 

In this tremendous public recreational 
domain, people from everywhere in the 
Nation can come to enjoy a variety of 
recreational pursuits. Residents of 
those four upper-basin States use those 
recreation areas heavily, and we spend 
thousands of dollars in advertising, try- 
ing to lure other residents of the Nation 
to come and enjoy them with us. 

Included in this vast recreational 
acreage is a total of 4,267,168 acres— 
nearly as large as Connecticut and Del- 
aware combined—set aside as “primitive 
areas.” These magnificent areas are 
classified and managed so as to preserve 
primitive conditions that prevailed when 
our pioneering forebears arrived on the 
scene. 

I think these figures are indicative that 
the residents of these four States are well 
aware of the need for public recreation 
areas and that they have backed efforts 
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of the Federal Government to set aside 
and preserve such areas. 

In contrast, the combined contribution 
of the 14 eastern seaboard States to Fed- 
eral recreational areas is worth noting. 
Similar dedicated Federal acreage in the 
14 seaboard States totals only 4,502,747 
acres, or roughly one-tenth the area so 
reserved in the 4 upper basin States, 

We are not complaining at this dis- 
parity. We recognize that the national 
forest and national park movements 
originated after these States were well 
populated. Furthermore, the policy of 
preserving large areas of public domain 
as Federal property had not materialized 
when these Eastern States came into the 
Union. 

This latter policy has succeeded so 
well, incidentally, that the four upper 
basin States are now virtually “crown 
colonies” of the Federal Government. 
Percentages of land area under Federal 
ownership or control in those States are 
as follows: 

Area federally owned 


Percent 
GT AE IENNE AE asta EEN EES 72 
. Tr. 52 
S TEO a eee a a 45 
S, TTT 38 


In other words, even though these 
States are faced with supporting State 
and local governments on tax revenues 
from only 28 percent to 62 percent of 
their total acreage, they are making 
available within their borders a recrea- 
tional wonderland the size of New Eng- 
land for all the people of the Nation to 
enjoy. 

As I stated, we are not complaining 
about this contribution. We are thor- 
oughly sold on it. In fact, we rather 
glory in being in the center of a recrea- 
tional paradise of that variety and mag- 
nitude, 

But what we do complain about is the 
action of some so-called conservation- 
ists, who close their eyes to that recrea- 
tional contribution and seek to block a 
water-conservation program vital to the 
continued economic and population 
growth of this semi-arid, four-State area. 

When the true facts are known about 
the millions of acres already reserved in 
the four upper basin States for public 
recreational purposes, few reasonable 
people will deny the upper basin States 
enough ground, even in a national monu- 
ment, to build a reservoir to conserve 
waters which are so desperately needed. 
It should be remembered that water is 
literally the life blood of these States, 
and without its conservation, thousands 
of the youth of those States will be 
denied the opportunity to make their 
homes in the land of their ancestors. 

The real truth is that there is no in- 
vasion of national monuments by this 
reclamation project. The true situation 
is the other way cround. National 
monuments have invaded what Nature 
had really developed as a fine reservoir 
site, and which had been long in con- 
templation by the people of the upper 
basin States as a storage reservoir. And 
the people of that area were led to be- 
lieve that if they did not object to the 
extension of a national monument— 
which at the time consisted of approxi- 
mately 80 acres, where some dinosaur 
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bones were found—that there would be 
no objection whatever to the building 
of a reclamation project in the same 
area. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an affidavit made by 
Mr. David H. Madsen, former Superin- 
tendent of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment; also a statement by Dr. J. Leroy 
Kay, curator of vertebrate paleontology, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. Pa. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE oF UTAH, 
County of Utah, ss: 

David H. Madsen, being first duly sworn 
on oath, deposes and says: That he is over 
the age of 21 years and a citizen of the 
United States, and a resident of Utah Coun- 
ty, Utah. That at the time the area of the 
Dinosaur National Monument was expanded 
to include the canyon unit I was employed 
by the National Park Service under the title 
of “Supervisor of Wildlife Resources for the 
National Parks.” Among my other duties I 
was Acting Superintendent of the Dinosaur 
National Monument, and in that capacity 
was ordered by the National Park Service to 
arrange for hearings at Vernal, Utah, and 
Craig, Colo., for the purpose of securing the 
approval of the citizens of that area for the 
expansion of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment to include the canyon unit. Meet- 
ings were accordingly held at Vernal, Utah, 
June 11, 1936, and Craig, Colo., June 13, 1936. 
A large representation of the citizens of the 
area were present at these two meetings. 

Among other questions which arose was 
the question of grazing and the question of 
power and/or irrigation development which 
might be deemed essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the area at some future time. 
I was authorized to state and did state, as a 
representative of the National Park Service, 
that grazing on the area would not be dis- 
continued and that in the event it became 
necessary to construct a project or projects 
for power and irrigation in order to develop 
that part of the States of Utah and Colo- 
rado, that the establishment of the monu- 
ment would not interfere with such deyel- 
opment. 

The first part of this agreement with ref- 
erence to grazing has been carried out, and 
the residents of the area involved are en- 
titled to the same consideration with refer- 
ence to the development of power and irri- 
gation at the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dam sites, and any other development that 
may not unduly interfere for the purpose 
of the establishment of the monument and 
which is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the area. 

Davin H. MADSEN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of March A. D. 1950. 

KARL H. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Residing at American 
Fork, Utah. 7 ` 
My commission expires December 25, 1950. 


STATEMENT OF J. LEROY KAY, CURATOR OF VER- 
TEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY, CARNEGIE MUSEUM, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I am J. LeRoy Kay, curator of vertebrate 
paleontology at the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. I spent 8 years excavating dino- 
saurs at the Dinosaur National Monument— 
1915 to 1923—and several summers since 
that time in the area. 

There has been considerable controversy 
in regard to the benefits and damage to the 
Dinosaur National Monument by the con- 
struction of Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams. I have read with much interest the 
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pros and cons of this controversy as I have 
a deep personal interest in the matter, hav- 
ing spent many years in the area as a paleon- 
tologist for the Carnegie Museum of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. this time, I visited by 
boat, horseback, and on foot, most all of the 
present accessible places in the study of the 
natural history in which the area abounds. 
There are rock formations representing sev- 
eral hundred million years of the earth's 
history within the confines of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. 

In the early days of the controversy the 
opponents of the dams maintained that the 
backed-up waters would cover the dinosaur 
beds, for which the monument was primarily 
established. This argument is no longer 
used as it is well known that the waters will 
not cover the dinosaur beds. However, the 
impounded waters would allow visits to the 
more or less inaccessible places by boat. 
There are many such places where one could 
visit and study the canyon walls and rocks 
with embedded fossils, which are not acces- 
sible at present. The cost of building hang- 
ing walks or tunnels with viewing windows 
along the canyon walls would be prohibitive. 
It is true that trails, or even roads, could 
be constructed to the canyon rims where 
people could view the canyons at a distance 
but few would ever see many miles of the 
canyon walls close up where they could 
study the geological structures and fauna 
and flora both living and extinct. 

There have been a few people that have 
gone through the canyons of Lodore, Yampa, 
Whirlpool, and Split Mountain by boat and 
some have lost their lives in the attempt. 
Which is the better judgment—to preserve 
these canyons as they are for a few dare- 
devils to have the thrill of shooting the 
rapids or thousands of people visiting these 
canyons by boat on still water? One only 
needs to compare the additional number of 
visitors that each year visit the areas of the 
Hoover Dam in Nevada, the Roosevelt Dam 
in Arizona, the Grand Coulee Dam in Wash- 
ington, or the Fort Peck Dam in Montana, 
to mention a few, to see what the results 
will be at the Dinosaur National Monument 
if the Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams 
are built. 

Since the National Park Service took over 
the Dinosaur National Monument, a few 
thousand people have visited the monument 
headquarters at the Dinosaur quarry each 
year and spent a few hours, or less, and a 
very few have visited other accessible places 
within the monument. A large percentage 
of those that visited the headquarters came 
away disappointed in what they saw for at 
the present there are few dinosaur bones 
exposed. This condition is at present being 
corrected as the Park Service is starting the 
reliefing of the dinosaur bones in the Morri- 
son stratum. This should increase the at- 
tendance at the monument considerably. 

When the Carnegie Museum was excavat- 
ing dinosaurs at the quarry there were nearly 
always many bones exposed, usually the 
greater part of one or more skeletons. 
Thousands of people visited there although 
we did not encourage visitors as it interfered 
with the work. We did, however, treat the 
visitors with courtesy and many spent a day 
or even as long as a week. 

The waters backed up by a dam at Echo 
Park would cover the lower part of the Lodore 
formation (see cross-section submitted for 
the record). ‘This formation is nonfossilifer- 
ous, at least, no fossils have been found 
although many workers have searched dili- 
gently for them. The formations above the 
Lodore are younger geologically and most of 
them contain invertebrate and plant fossils, 
some in abundance. I know of no way that 
these fossiliferous localities could be more 
easily reached than by boat on the waters 
impounded by Echo Park Dam. 

I feel sure that the building of the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams and the re- 
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liefing of the dinosaur bones at the Dinosaur 
Quarry will make the Dinosaur National 
Monument one of the outstanding attrac- 
tions of our national parks and monuments. 


Mr. WATKINS. The people of the 
States involved are coming to believe 
that these so-called conservationist op- 
ponents to Echo Park Dam, are more 
than a little selfish in their determina- 
tion to block a worthwhile project that 
will result in saving water enough for a 
large-sized city, when at the same time 
the reclamation project will make avail- 
able practically all of the ruggedness of 
the canyon and the wilderness scenery 
for literally millions of people who will 
then be able to visit it. 

Incidentally, it may interest recrea- 
tionists that an appropriation of $21 
million for recreational development of 
Dinosaur National Monument is author- 
ized in the upper Colorado River storage 
project bill. For years now, I have been 
fighting vainly for funds to build ade- 
quate access roads and modest facilities 
to permit tourists to enjoy this monu- 
ment. The past administrations and 
Congress have refused to appropriate 
such funds and the monument is largely 
inaccessible and a disappointment to 
tourists who drive over the unimproved 
road leading to the shack which sub- 
stitutes for an adequate monument 
headquarters. Without this reclamation 
development, Dinosaur Monument un- 
doubtedly would continue to be a fringe 
unit of the National Park system—like 
several others in the upper basin 
States—underfinanced and without 
support or interest here in Washington, 
and elsewhere in the country for that 
matter. 

The leaders of this outrageous propa- 
ganda campaign against Echo Park Dam 
know the facts. They have been spelled 
out time and again in congressional 
hearings. 

They know that the dinosaur bones of 
the monument will not be affected by 
the construction of Echo Park Dam. 

They know that the construction of 
Echo Park Dam and the proposed Split 
Mountain Dam will inundate less than 
10 percent of the total monument area, 
and that much of this inundation will 
cover little more than the flood-washed 
portions of canyon floors. They should 
know that approximately 89 percent of 
the monument will remain free of water 
and in a wilderness state, and that the 
safe waterway provided by the Echo 
Park Reservoir will make the area avail- 
able to thousands for every person who 
visits the rough, isolated area today. 

They know also that the West has 
literally hundreds of miles of canyons 
equally rugged and colorful as those 
in the Echo Park area. 

They know these facts, and they are 
well aware that the storage capacity of 
Echo Park Dam is essential to the success 
of the entire project, because of prior 
commitments downstream. They have 
heard experts testify that alternative 
sites proposed will lose by evaporation 
enough water for a city of a half million 
people. 

They know these facts, and yet they 
deliberately seek to spread misinforma- 
tion calculated to inflame and alarm 
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honest recreationists and conservation- 
ists throughout the country. 

I respectfully urge the Members of 
this body, and all honest conservation- 
ists everywhere, to get the true facts on 
the Echo Park Dam controversy. They 
can rest assured that the people who will 
pay for and benefit directly from the 
great upper Colorado River storage proj- 
ect are outstanding conservationists in 
their own right, and that the four upper 
basin States are making and will con- 
tinue to make a most impressive contri- 
bution to national recreation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am in 
sympathy with what the Senator from 
Utah has said about the problem of 
recreation; but I observe that although 
the Senator from Utah refers to the four 
States he named, including his own 
State, as mere crown colonies, the repre- 
sentatives of those States in the United 
States Senate exert a great deal of in- 
fluence. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE INDOCHINA CRISIS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak briefly today because I view the 
immediate future with grim foreboding. 

It is obvious that we are moving once 
more to another of our climactic show- 
downs with armed Russian communism. 

I believe it is necessary that we con- 
sider soberly just where we stand—mili- 
tarily, diplomatically, economically, and 
spiritually—as we meet this newest test. 
I should like to recall here that in those 
crises where we stood resolute and de- 
termined, accepting all risks and present- 
ing a united front against aggression, 
we have come through safely. I allude 
to the crisis in Greece, where we were 
instrumental in whipping armed com- 
munism; the crisis in Azerbaijan Prov- 
ince of Iran, where the United Nations 
in 1946 won its first signal victory; the 
Berlin airlift; and finally the war—and 
war it was—in Korea. 

Secretary Dulles made it very clear in 
his address Monday evening before the 
Overseas Club of America that we have 
come to another crisis. 

That crisis is in Indochina. We must 
consider what we shall do first to assist 
and keep the French and loyal Viet- 
namese in the field opposing armed con- 
munism, and second, what we shall do if 
the French and Vietnam forces should 
crumble before the onslaught. I do not 
believe they will crumble; they have put 
up a great fight, and I pray that they 
will continue to do so. 

But we must be prepared for any 
eventuality. And in this critical moment 
we must support the administration. 

I believe that Secretary Dulles was 
right when he said: 

Under the conditions of today, the im- 
position on southeast Asia of the political 
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system of Communist Russia and its Chinese 
Communist ally, by whatever means, would 
be a grave threat to the whole free com- 
munity. The United States feels that that 
possibility should not be passively accepted, 
but should be met by united action. This 
might involve serious risks. But these risks 
are far less than those that will face us a 
few years from now, if we dare not be reso- 
lute today. 

The free nations want peace. However, 
peace is not had merely by wanting it. Peace 
has to be worked for and planned for. 
Sometimes it is necessary to take risks to 
win peace just as it is necessary in war to 
take risks to win victory. The chances for 
peace are usually bettered by letting a po- 
tential aggressor know in advance where his 
aggression could lead him. 


I believe that Secretary Dulles was 
correct when he made that statement, 
and the one which I now quote: 

The area has great strategic value. South- 
east Asia is astride the most direct and best 
developed sea and air routes between the 
Pacific and south Asia. It has major naval 
and air bases. Communist control of south- 
east Asia would carry a grave threat to the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, 
with whom we have treaties of mutual as- 
sistance. The entire western Pacific area, 
including the so-called offshore island chain, 
would be strategically endangered. 

President Eisenhower appraised the situa- 
tion last Wednesday when he said that the 
area is of transcendent importance. 


I agree with President Eisenhower’s 
statement on August 16, 1953, which Sec- 
retary Dulles recalled, that an armistice 
in Korea would be a fraud if it merely 
released the Chinese Communist armies 
and enabled them to strike elsewhere. 

While there is no evidence of mass 
movement of Chinese troops into the 
Indochina theater for attacks on the free 
forces there, there are plenty of evidences 
that planes, artillery, and other war ma- 
teriel are being siphoned from China to 
the Communist attack on Indochina. 

Last week the world literally held its 
breath for fear the Communists would 
succeed in crushing French and Viet- 
namese resistance and quickly overrun 
the country. Temporarily, the military 
situation has improved. The Commu- 
nists have taken tremendous and bloody 
losses. But there is no indication that 
they have been weakened permanently, 
or that they will cease their attacks. 

In fact, Mr. President, while I have 
been waiting for an opportunity to de- 
liver this address, there have come in 
over the ticker a number of dispatches 
indicating an additional Communist 
drive upon the hard-pressed town which 
has been under attack in Indochina, and 
also indicating that the military situa- 
tion there is still most difficult. In con- 
sequence, at this moment, no one knows 
what the final result will be, 

MANY FREE COUNTRIES DEPEND ON FOOD AND 
OTHER RESOURCES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 

I recall that on January 15, 1951, in 
the Senate’s historic debate over sending 
divisions to Europe, I had this to say 
about Asia: 

While it is true that Asia is not a greatly 
developed industrial area, southeast Asia is 
the major source of at least two very vital 
war materials, namely, tin and rubber, as 
well as a vast reservoir of manpower. Its 
loss would endanger India, which is one of 
our major sources of manganese. 
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I also pointed out 3 years ago: 

Indochina is now in grave danger of fall- 
ing to the Communists. Not only is there a 
strong internal Communist movement, but 
a Chinese Communist army is poised at 
their gates and is ready to strike. If this 
happens, Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia will be sitting ducks and will fall 
very quickly. Ceylon will then be in great 
danger. India, already facing the Russian 
Communists from the northwest through a 
thin strip of Afghanistan, will find herself 
suddenly faced with terrific pressure from 
the east in a Communist-held southeast 
Asia. To the west of India are only the 
weak, semi-neutral, feudal countries of 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Saudi Arabia. 

Now vast masses of people in India live a 
submarginal existence, and India in 1949 
imported over three-quarters of a million 
tons of rice from southeastern Asia—350,000 
tons from Thailand and over 400,000 tons 
from Burma. I am told that India’s mini- 
mum grain requirements are 6 million tons 
more than her current crops. 


That was the situation 3 years ago. 

She still gets a very important part of 
her food supply from this area. If the Com- 
munists get Indochina, Burma, and Thai- 
land, they hold the “rice bowl” of the Orient. 
One of their biggest problems at the mo- 
ment is securing adequate food for their 
Asiatic fighting forces, so the Communists 
will be vastly strengthened if they take over 
southeast Asia. 

Meanwhile, India, having great supplies 
of rice cut off, would be weakened internally. 
The hunger, disease, and unrest upon which 
the Communists thrive would flourish. Sit- 
ting in the jaws of a nutcracker with Russia 
as one jaw, a Communist-held southeast 
Asia as the other jaw, weakened internally 
by lack of food, facing an enemy greatly 
strengthened by access to an abundant food 
supply for its fighting forces, India, whether 
Prime Minister Nehru recognizes it or not, 
will surely fall. 

With India gone, the countries of the 
Middle East, lacking our help, or even the 
threat—as against Communist aggressors— 
of our help, will also go to the Communists. 
Then Africa, and so on. 


At that time, Mr. President—and I do 
not recall my statements in an “I told 
you so” spirit—far from it—I pointed 
out that we too are dependent upon this 
area, Malaya, India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
Ceylon, and Indochina, for our raw rub- 
ber, for tin, for manganese and many 
other strategic raw materials. 
COMMUNIST CAPTURE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA WOULD 

ENDANGER JAPAN, THE PHILIPPINES, INDIA, 

AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

I pointed out, as did Secretary Dulles 
the other night, that this area contains 
164 millions of peoples; that if it were to 
fall to communism, its crops of rice 
would immediately be withheld from Ja- 
pan and the Philippines in order to sub- 
ject those nations to hunger, disease, un- 
rest and make them ripe for communism. 
Food produced in Indochina would im- 
mediately be used as a weapon against 
every free government in Asia. 

I should like to point out that the tak- 
ing of southeast Asia by the Communists 
would not only shut off food from Japan, 
but would shut off markets for goods 
from Japan. It will be very hard for 
Japan to exist as a free, industrial na- 
tion unless its markets on the continent 
of Asia can be protected. Red China 
will probably trade with Japan only on 
condition that Japan will permit Com- 
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munist propaganda and Communist 
strength inside that country. At pres- 
ent the Japanese have some freedom to 
deal with southeast Asia as an alterna- 
tive to Red China, but if this outlet, too, 
is closed, then not only will food be shut 
off, but the market for manufactured 
goods will be shut off, and it will be 
almost impossible for Japan to remain 
as a free democratic ally. 

I also pointed out then that once this 
section of Asia, including India, falls 
prey to communism, the Middle East 
with its enormous oil reserves of more 
than 33 billion barrels—estimated—will 
be caught in a giant Communist nut- 
cracker from east and west and squeezed 
into the Communist economy. 

Beyond question, these are the con- 
siderations which have impelled Secre- 
tary Dulles and the President himself to 
issue their gravest warnings. 

THE UNITED STATES MUST SPEED ITS PLANS TO 
MEET THIS CRISIS 

Here in the United States Senate we 
must and should now consider collec- 
tively and individually the position we 
shall take if this crisis worsens. 

I do not know what measures this ad- 
ministration plans. 

I do not know what measures will 
prove to be necessary. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois think that the President 
of the United States should direct the 
attention of the Congress to the situa- 
tion and ask us to authorize whatever 
emergency action may be required with 
reference to this issue? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is a mat- 
ter which should be considered. I per- 
sonally am making this speech in order 
to show to the country that I stand be- 
hind the President. It is undoubtedly 
true that the Senate as a body should 
make up its own mind and not merely 
implicitly accept whatever the President 
does. So far as I am concerned, I feel 
that the situation is serious and that 
the President and the Secretary of State, 
if they act in a decisive manner, will 
deserve our help. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is the duty of the 
President, when he has information of 
that kind, to advise the Congress, so that 
Congress can grant him, under its consti- 
tutional power, authority to go ahead. I 
hope the President will not follow the 
example of President Truman and take 
action without consulting Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. President Truman 
did not have much time. The invasion 
of Korea came suddenly, without notice, 
and without any time to prepare in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. WATKINS. He had time to con- 
sult with the United Nations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. As a matter of 
fact, the record will show that the Presi- 
dent issued his orders to the fleet and to 
the Air Force before he consulted the 
United Nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. As events turned out, 
there was time to consult the United Na- 
tions before that. What I am pointing 
out is that the country would be united, 
and the President of the United States 
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would be following the advice of the Con- 
gress with respect to matters of that 
kind, if he would lay before the Congress 
the situation. I am sure Congress would 
give him authority to take whatever 
emergency action might be necessary. 
That would include, also, taking the mat- 
ter up with the United Nations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know what 
attitude the Republican Party in Con- 
gress will take with reference to sup- 
porting the President; but reading its 
records against the gravity of the words 
of the Secretary of State, I have my mis- 
givings. 

FULLEST COOPERATION OF FREE NATIONS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA SHOULD BE ENLISTED 

It seems to me—and I urge this lay- 
man’s thought with all sincerity—that 
the President and the Secretary of State 
should act now, today, to enlist the sup- 
port and cooperation of Australia, New 
Zealand, Indonesia, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, the Malay States, and other Far 
Eastern nations in resisting aggression. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield briefiy at that 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, very 
briefly I wish to observe that I think the 
Senator from Illinois is making a speech 
of real significance and of high impor- 
tance. I am very much interested in 
his thinking, his position, and his forth- 
right stand on this crucial matter. 

Without intending to be at all critical, 
I followed Secretary Dulles’ speech very 
closely, and I have not been able to de- 
cide exactly what he meant by “united 
action,” although I know that the phrase 
was used in good faith. That is what 
we are deeply concerned about. Exact- 
ly what is meant by “united action,” and 
what is the necessity or the occasion 
for it? 

I share the concern of the Senator 
from Illinois. I do not know what the 
policy is. I think the Senator is cor- 
rect when he says the Senate should be 
making up its mind, because we have a 
responsibility that we cannot dodge if 
we want to. I do not think anyone 
wishes to dodge it, but the Senate must 
know the facts. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask him 
a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not have the 
fioor. I was making my statement as a 
preface to a question I was about to ask 
the Senator from Illinois. If I have the 
privilege of yielding, I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Utah in a 
moment. 

The Senator from Illinois has men- 
tioned our moving with Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Burma, and 
other nations close by, who are most 
immediately affected. I have been con- 
cerned about the United States sending 
land or ground soldiers into that area. 

I have examined into the question of 
exactly how many men the nations near 
Indochina had under arms, whom they 
could put into action, if they had to do 
so, and were willing to do so. My hurried 
check disclosed the following: Australia, 
with a population of approximately 8 
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million, has 57,000 men in its armed 
forces. On the basis of our population 
of 160 million, with 3,500,000 in the 
Armed Forces, we have 2.2 percent of our 
population in the Armed Forces, ready 
to move. On that basis, Australia should 
have 176,000 men under arms. I am not 
saying that she reasonably could have 
that many under arms, because popula- 
tion is not the only factor in deciding 
what is a reasonable number of men in a 
nation’s armed forces. But when it 
comes to ground soldiers or land troops, 
certainly it is not unreasonable to ask 
the smaller nations close by, at least in 
proportion to their numerical strength, 
to be in a position to participate. 

The figures I am using were taken 
from what I understand to be a reliable 
publication, the Statesmen’s Yearbook 
for 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true that Aus- 
tralia has under arms approximately 
only one-third as many persons per 1,000 
of population as does the United States. 
I believe the discrepancy is even greater 
in the case of New Zealand. Could the 
Senator from Mississippi inform me of 
the number under arms in New Zealand? 

Mr. STENNIS. According to the 
Statesmen’s Year Book, the source I have 
used, New Zealand, having a popula- 
tion of approximately 2 million, as I un- 
derstand, has 9,000 men in its armed 
forces. If it had a percentage ratio com- 
parable with that of the United States, 
New Zealand would have at least 44,000 
under arms. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that if the 
ratio of 9,000 to 2 million were applied 
to our population, since the population 
of the United States is about 80 times 
greater than that of New Zealand, it 
would mean 720,000 troops, roughly, in 
this country. Therefore, New Zealand 
has under arms only about 22 percent 
the number of men per 1,000 population 
that the United States has. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. If I may, I wish to add, 
briefly, that the Philippines, according 
to my figures, have 57,000 men under 
arms. I do not have an estimate of the 
population of the Philippines. 

Burma, according to this information, 
has an army of only 35,000. I do not 
have the figures for their navy and air 
force. 

I point to the fact that these nations, 
with all deference and respect to them, 
have very small forces with which to pro- 
tect themselves or to join with anyone 
else who might become allied with them. 

Japan has no armed strength, and 
Japan is a large, vital nation in that 
whole area. 

ADEQUATE TROOPS NEEDED FROM FREE NATIONS 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Mississippi has made an extremely val- 
uable point. It is, indeed, one of the 
reasons why I was proposing that our 
Secretary of State should immediately 
consult with those nations in an effort 
to have them join with us in providing 
an adequate number of troops. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would add a point 
to that which the Senator from Mis- 
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sissippi has made. It is commonly be- 
lieved that the British have approxi- 
mately 65,000 troops in the Malay States, 
opposing some 5,000 to 8,000 Commu- 
nists. I think that is an excessive num- 
ber. While the British say they need 
those troops to guard against Commu- 
nist guerillas, nevertheless, if Indochina 
falls, then there will be no possibility of 
Saving the Federated Malay States. So 
it is my belief that some of the 65,000 
British troops could, with profit, be sent 
north. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; and as to the 
“united action” to which the Secretary 
of State referred, we ought to know the 
facts concerning what the British pro- 
pose to do and what their attitude is 
toward joining in a real united action. 

I do not wish to transgress further 
upon the time of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Illinois has mentioned the fact that Con- 
gress, or the Senate, ought to be doing 
its duty with respect to this situation. 
In the Senator’s estimation, what is the 
duty of the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Utah withhold his query until I 
have finished? 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to have 
the question answered. I wish also to 
address the same question to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi: What is the duty of 
the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to dis- 
charge a part of my duty now by saying 
that I believe we should join with other 
countries in resisting Communist aggres- 
sion in Indochina, 

Mr. WATKINS. That is all right so 
far as we are concerned individually. 
But what can the Senate, as a Senate, 
do? I think the Senate has a duty. I 
think the President of the United States 
can give the Senate the facts which are 
involved in the situation, facts which we 
do not have as yet. The President 
should ask the Senate and the House to 
give him the necessary authority to take 
such steps as may be advisable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Presi- 
dent certainly should give us informa- 
tion. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think we will 
get it, unless a resolution is introduced 
to authorize the President to take what- 
ever steps may be necessary. That is 
something which I suggested some time 
ago. I think the President ought, at 
least, to bring Congress up to date on 
what is happening in the Far East. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS. The President ought 
to speak to the Congress in executive 
session. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us recognize that 
Secretary Dulles made a speech in New 
York the night before last, which, in a 
sense, was not only a message to the 
country, but was also a message to 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. I regret that I was 
not present to hear the opening of the 
address by the Senator from Illinois. 
However, I read with considerable in- 
terest the speech delivered by Secretary 
Dulles. I did not have a chance to hear 
it, but I have read the full text of it and 
also the press reports concerning it. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, my comment to the 
Senator from Illinois is this: Some weeks 
ago the committee, in executive session, 
had a review of the critical situation in 
Indochina. At that time the committee 
heard from the Secretary of State him- 
self. We also heard from the Under- 
secretary of State, Mr. Walter Bedell 
Smith. We have heard from the Chair- 
main of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Ad- 
miral Radford. I recall the interroga- 
tion and also the testimony given at 
that time. 

I felt at the time that the committee 
was not getting all the facts, and I so 
stated to our colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MansFie_p], who sits next to me in 
the committee. I recall asking the ques- 
tion of the Secretary of State, “What can 
we do if things go bad?” 

The reports we had at that time were 
that things were not going to go bad, 
even though I could not possibly see why 
they would not go bad, and so stated in 
the record, because the evidence which 
I had could only have led to one conclu- 
sion: that there was going to be ever- 
increasing Communist aggression and 
success in the Indochinese area. 

Not only did the Secretary of State 
reply, but, as I recall, Admiral Radford 
himself replied that if all the efforts of 
the French and the Associated States 
should fail, “Then we will go to Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. President, that is not a policy; in 
my opinion, that is an escape. 

In the field of foreign policy and de- 
fense, the President of the United 
States—and I am not burdening him 
with any new responsibilities—is the 
main spokesman for the Nation. I think 
the point is well taken that we should 
have advice and counsel as to what spe- 
cific steps Congress should take in order 
to protect our own national security in 
this area. I agree thoroughly that the 
loss of Indochina would be a tragedy for 
the free world. Some of us have said so 
repeatedly. I have heard our distin- 
guished Vice President make the same 
statement as a result of his trip to the 
Far East. He has said that the loss of 
Indochina would be worse than the loss 
of Korea, because Korea would have 
been sealed off. But the loss of Indo- 
china would mean the loss of all Asia 
and probably of the subcontinent. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. And probably also 
India and Japan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would surely in- 
clude India and Japan. As the Senator 
pointed out, it may very well mean a 
pincers movement upon the north side, 
and nothing could be a greater calamity 
to the United States of America and the 
free world than that. But there are 
some facts which ought to be brought to 
our attention. For example, I do not 
know whether the Senator from Illinois 
has noted that there are more than 
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500,000 troops already in the Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodian areas, French 
troops, as compared to about 240,000 of 
the Viet Minh. In other words, so far as 
manpower in the Indochina area is con- 
cerned, the three areas, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Viet-Nam, the French troops have a 
superiority of 2 to 1 over the Communist 
troops. The Communists have no air- 
power or navy. The French and the As- 
sociated States have airpower and a 
navy. 

I recall a report that there is available 
materiel in abundance and manpower in 
abundance. I personally feel that one of 
the great needs is for the stepping up of 
the training program in that area. I 
have so stated previously, and I am sure 
the Senator from Illinois has referred to 
that. 

I offer this suggestion as one who was 
an observer and a participant in the 
hearings. I wish the hearings had been 
made public. I regret that so many of 
the hearings we have are closed hearings, 
There was not any information given 
which would have been against security. 
What seemed to me to be strange and 
paradoxical was that everyone seemed to 
be optimistic, but all the facts were pessi- 
mistic. It is true that the monsoon sea- 
son will set in within a few weeks, and 
when it does, with the accompanying 
rains, the French will not be able to 
protect the fortress of Dien Bien Phu, the 
northern fortress, up near Hanoi. The 
protection of that fortress will have to be 
taken care of by airlift. It will not stop 
the ground forces or the Viet-Nam or 
Communist troops. I believe that is a 
serious situation. 

I think we are indebted to the Senator 
from Illinois for his courageous, intelli- 
gent, and statesmanlike presentation of 
the subject. The sooner the American 
people wake up to the serious problem in 
Indochina the better off we will be. 

What I am about to say I say with due 
consideration for the President, and in 
view of the serious thought-provoking, 
and critical message of the Secretary of 
State, I wish the President would con- 
sult the Committee on Armed Services, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the Senate itself. I think sometimes 
such questions are left only in the hands 
of a few members of the committees. I 
know the President will be reassured by 
the statement of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I have been asked to 
take the chair, and I should like to ask 
a question before I do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I merely wish to make 
clear that I do not raise these points or 
ask these questions in any critical way, 
but I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] has raised a good point when 
he asks “What is the Senate’s duty?” 
The Senator wished to address that ques- 
tion to me as well as to the Senator from 


I should like to have 


Mr. STENNIS. The first duty of the 
Senate is to get the facts, because a 
sound judgment can be based only upon 
facts. As a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, I feel that we are not 
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getting the facts. No one is being dis- 
honest, but members of that committee 
are not getting anything like the begin- 
ning of the facts on which to base a 
judgment if we were called upon to act 
in an emergency. The people of this 
country expect us to get the facts and 
use our judgment. 

I realize the situation is becoming 
graver every day. I think it is already 
in an emergency stage, and that some- 
thing must be done. I am not saying 
that I agree that under any circum- 
stances I can now think of our land 
troops should go into Indochina and be 
committed in this war area; but I would 
be governed by the facts as they were 
fully developed. 


THE PEOPLE SHOULD BE WARNED IN TIME 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Minnesota has pointed out, 
the administration probably has been 
remiss in giving an overoptimistic pic- 
ture of the Indochina situation. One of 
the earlier messages of the President im- 
plied that we had the initiative all over 
Asia. I was very dubious about that 
statement at the time it was made. I 
think that from time to time inspired 
stories were given out to the public that 
everything was going to turn out well in 
Indochina, so that in a sense we were not 
intellectually and spiritually prepared 
for what is apparently transpiring today 
in Indochina. Nevertheless, I thought 
the Secretary of State made a very frank 
statesmanlike statement last Monday 
night. 

Since I prefer to be constructive, and 
give those of a different political persua- 
sion the benefit of any doubt, I thought 
I would encourage them in well-doing 
rather han reproach them for past in- 
efficiencies. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
surely concur that the Secretary of 
State made a very statesmanlike, frank, 
and constructive speech. I think he has 
done a fine job, that he has been hon- 
est with the American people, and that 
he selected an appropriate occasion for 
the making of his speech. 

I do not say this out of pride of office 
or membership in the Senate, but there 
are 15 members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and there are 15 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, and most of the major committees 
of the Congress are involved in some as- 
pects of foreign policy.. Whether they 
are engaged in studying foreign trade, 
Export-Import Bank loans, or similar 
activities, they are all tied in with our 
foreign policy. 

I wish to say without rancor or show of 
partisanship, and similar statements 
were made about the previous adminis- 
tration, that it has disturbed me that 
there seems to be a reluctance on the 
part of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, in the present critical situa- 
tion, to fully inform the responsible com- 
mittees of the Congress. I cannot help 
believing that if we had information as 
to what was occurring, there would be 
less of what I call irresponsible talk. 

No Member of the Congress would ever 
want to impede the progress of our coun- 
try in any way or limit its effectiveness 
in working out a program of security for 
itself and our friends and neighbors; but 
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many times Members of Congress say 
and do things because information as to 
conditions is not at hand. 

How did we find out about the hydro- 
gen-bomb explosion? We found out 
when Japanese fishermen reached port 
and gave evidence which indicated that 
they were the victims of radiation burns. 
Our President did not tell the Senate 
or the House of Representatives. 

How did we find out about the thermo- 
nuclear explosion in Russia last Septem- 
ber? Our President did not inform us. 
We found out when Malenkov an- 
nounced it to the Soviet Supreme Coun- 
cil. For 8 days there was silence, until 
finally our Government said, “Yes, it 
happened.” 

There is a field where secrecy is vital 
to our security, but sometimes lack of 
information makes for insecurity. I fear 
information is lacking too often. 

I have supported the President’s for- 
eign policy, as has the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I want our President to lead us, 
to give us the facts, and to give us guid- 
ance and enlightenment. I am sure the 
President will come to the Congress if a 
situation develops necessitating more di- 
rect action. If military action seems to 
be required, I would think and hope 
President Eisenhower would come to the 
Congress. I believe him to be the kind of 
man who would do that. I am sure the 
President would find very friendly con- 
sideration and support in the Congress, 
if he came to the committees of the Con- 
gress and the facts bore out his recom- 
mendations. 

I should like to point out that the 
question of manpower to which the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer [Mr. STENNIS] re- 
ferred is not critical in Indochina. 

There is plenty of manpower there. 
The question is how to train it. We 
went through that situation and ex- 
perience in Korea for more than 1 year, 
until we discovered that the ROK 
troops were as good as any that could 
be found, once they were trained. 

I regret to say that our patriotic and 
loyal allies, the French, have been der- 
elict in their willingness to train the 
native troops. I believe it also fair to 
say that the political situation in Indo- 
china has not been conducive to ade- 
quate fighting in defense. That situa- 
tion has hung on too long. 

I am sure the Senator from Illinois 
has said all of this in the course of his 
remarks. I merely fortify what I have 
heard of them, and I shall not say any 
more, because I do not wish to interrupt 
further his address, which we are privi- 
leged to hear and to have presented 
to the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it 
seems to be an occupational disease of 
every administration to withhold from 
the legislative branch a good deal of 
vital information in the field of foreign 
affairs, which the legislative branch 
might share with profit. I suppose the 
rationalization of which the members 
of the administration avail themselves 
in such cases is that the situation will 
or may become better, and they do not 
wish to alarm the country in the mean- 
time. So, Mr. President, all too often 
we drift into emergencies, not ade- 
quately warned, with public opinion not 
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sufficiently informed; and then the ad- 
ministration rushes forward and de- 
mands action and approval, when public 
opinion does not have the information 
the administration has. 

Mr. President, my short speech is 
simply a modest effort to indicate the 
seriousness of the situation, in the hope 
that although there are very few Mem- 
bers in the Chamber at this time, those 
who read the Recorp and those who read 
the dispatches which emanate from this 
body may realize that the loss of Indo- 
china will mean the loss of southeast 
Asia, and the loss of southeast Asia prob- 
ably will mean the loss of India and 
Japan, and the loss of all those countries 
will mean the loss of Asia and the Near 
East and the Middle East, and it will 
mean that the United States, the other 
American countries and Western Europe 
will be driven into a small group of na- 
tions resisting a hostile world. 

So, in a sense, the present moment 
is a very crucial point in history. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Illinois feel that the Senate and 
House of Representatives have any other 
duty in the matter than to talk about it 
and try to alert the country, by means 
of speeches? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; but of 
course, talk is a necessary quantity in 
the world, as a means of arriving at 
action. Talk is not so useless as the 
Senator from Utah would seem to imply. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think talk 
is useless; but I wonder what the next 
step is, after the President advises us. 
The Senator from Illinois has not an- 
swered that question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Utah will wait a minute and permit me 
to proceed with my remarks, then I will 
yield to him. 

DEFENSE PLANS AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA SHOULD BE WORKED OUT 

I believe there should be an immediate 
assignment of military functions and an 
allotment of forces to be supplied if 
worst comes to worst. In other words, 
I believe we ought to get ready; and we 
ought to get ready, with other free na- 
tions, for the worst. We should not wait 
until the crisis has struck—if it must 
strike—in its fullest fury. 

We ought to know what those nations 
will do. I refer to the free nations of 
Asia—and what they will furnish in op- 
posing aggression. They are nearest in 
the path of the aggressor. It is a moral 
cinch that if communism triumphs in 
Indochina, they are next on the list. 
And we should let them know what we 
propose to do, 

I wish it clearly understood that I 
am not advocating that the United 
States “go it alone” or take unilateral 
action. 

Other nations must act to protect 
themselves. If they expect the United 
States to supply planes, technicians, 
naval forces, and materials of war, they 
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must be willing to assist in the common 
defense with the forces at their com- 
mand. 

I am also convinced that the readier 
the free nations are to share the com- 
mon defense against communism, the 
better they prepare themselves before 
the emergency occurs, the better are 
their chances of deterring aggression 
and preventing a war. 

There may be those who will charge 
that I am advocating that the United 
States rush into another conflict. If 
anyone does make this charge, it is ab- 
solutely untrue. 

Iam advocating that we prepare now, 
for any emergency, before it crashes in 
upon us. And I am advocating that the 
nations directly in the path of commu- 
nism prepare themselves. 

UNITED ACTION MAY PRESERVE FREEDOM AND 
PREVENT WAR 

In union between nations there is 
strength. 

I am pleading that this country sup- 
port the President in this grave emer- 
gency if he continues on the path Sec- 
323 Dulles mapped out night before 
ast. 

In union at home there is also 
strength. 

We must by all means also maintain 
our own forces in all categories at suf- 
ficient defensive strength to enable us 
to carry our fair share, but no more than 
our fair share, of the common respon- 
sibility. 

In the present crisis, I believe we 
should support the President if he con- 
tinues on the path mapped out by Sec- 
retary Dulles. 

That is what I intend to do, just as in 
1950, I supported our then President, 
Harry S. Truman, in the hard decisions 
he had to make to meet Communist ag- 
gression, which he met successfully. 

In 1951, I said: 

We must adopt a foreign policy of resisting 
Russian aggression everywhere we can. We 
must adopt this policy for our own security 
as well as for that of the other free and inde- 
pendent nations of the world. 


What I said then is even more true 
today, when the danger is increasing 
hourly. 

I hope and pray with all of my heart 
and soul that it will never be necessary 
for us to send the Army again to resist 
communism in Asia. I hope we can en- 
list the support and aid of the nations 
most directly menaced by communism. 
I hope we can cooperate to save this vital 
section of the world. 

INDOCHINESE SHOULD BE GIVEN THE PROMISE 
OF INDEPENDENCE 

I hope the administration will impress 
on the French Government the immedi- 
ate and urgent necessity of guarantee- 
ing independence to Indochina, and set- 
ting an early date for acocmplishing 
that objective. If the French will do 
this, much of the support the Commu- 
nist rebels receive from the disillusioned, 
nationalistic people of Indochina will be 
dissipated. This is the least the French 
Government can offer the native popula- 
tion for its support. Indochina is per- 
haps the clearest instance of commu- 
nism seizing upon a natural desire for 
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freedom and self-government and prosti- 

tuting this desire to the purposes of 

revolution. 

AMBASSADOR LUCE IN ITALY SHOULD BE UPHELD 
AGAINST COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ATTACKS 
Finally, Mr. President—and although 

this point may seem to be on a different 

topic, actually it is organically con- 
nected—I earnestly hope that this ad- 
ministration will resist adamantly the 

Communist pressure against our Ambas- 

sador to Italy. I am not of the same 

political persuasion as Ambassador 

Clare Boothe Luce, but I believe she has 

done a good job under extremely diffi- 

cult conditions. The Communists in 

Italy are propagandizing for her recall, 

and are making wild and untrue charges 

against her. I believe it would be a great 
mistake to send another Ambassador to 

Italy, and that she should be urged to 

remain there. If we were to replace her, 

the Communists would immediately seize 
upon that action to inaugurate a more 
vicious propaganda campaign against us 
throughout the world. They would 
claim that her recall was an admisison 
of their baseless charges. I hope this 
administration will maintain a position 
of strength and resolution in this and 
other situations. 

UNITED STATES LEADERS NEED OUR SUPPORT 


It is, indeed, sad and melancholy, in 
a sense, to think of the emergency we 
face, not tomorrow, but today, here, 
now. 

The President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State must be af- 
forded strength if they are to meet this 
crisis successfully. 

I propose to support them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Again I regret that 
I had to step out of the Chamber for a 
moment; but as I returned, I heard the 
Senator from Illinois refer to the United 
States Ambassador to Italy. 

I wish to say I think the Senator from 
Illinois has again done a great service 
for our country. There is no doubt that 
there is a deliberate, premediated plan 
to embarrass the United States repre- 
sentation in Italy. There is also no 
doubt that it is a political offensive of 
the worst and most diabolical kind. 
Whatever may be one’s feelings in 
reference to political persuasion or par- 
tisan politics, when it comes to the mat- 
ter of the representation of our country, 
and when there is made what I regard 
as a most unfair and a deliberately cal- 
culated political attack, we must stand 
firm. 

I hope it will be somewhat reassuring 
to the administration to know that the 
Senator from Illinois and the junior 
Senator from Minnesota—and I am sure 
many other Members of this body—do 
not want the President and our Secre- 
tary of State to yield 1 inch. We do 
not have to yield to them; and the 
sooner they find it out the better off we 
shall be and the better off they will be. 
I am glad to join the Senator from Illi- 
nois in his expressions. By his speech 
he has rendered a great service to the 
country and to our foreign policy. 
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When it comes to foreign policy, we 
must eliminate any political considera- 
tions. We have different points of view, 
to be sure, but, as has been said so many 
times with respect to our foreign policy, 
American politics should stop at the 
coastline. We should think together 
and work together as Americans, and as 
a united country, in the field of our 
security and our foreign relations. 

I am sure the President and the Secre- 
tary of State can rely upon the Demo- 
cratic minority in the Congress to work 
in that spirit. There has been plenty of 
evidence of such spirit on the part of 
the minority leader and the ranking 
members on the Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees. I feel that 
this assurance should add strength to 
our policy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. I think the President 
can rely on the overwhelming proportion 
of the Democratic Party. I hope he can 
also rely upon the Republican Party. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Illinois concluded? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had yielded the 
floor. I shall be glad to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish to make an 
observation of my own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to hear my colleagues pay tribute 
to Mrs. Luce. I happened to be in Italy 
during the Trieste crisis last fall. Iknow 
from my contacts with the Italian Gov- 
ernment officials that she is held in very 
high regard. I know that she works 
day and night to assist the free coun- 
tries of the world, and to help Italy re- 
main calm during a crisis. Many things 
could have happened. The situation was 
such that war could have resulted from 
the conflict which arose between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. However, Mrs. Luce 
was a very fine balancing influence. 
She gave great support to the Italian 
people. I am sure that she did a great 
deal to urge calmness and to keep Italy 
from taking any precipitate action. I 
know that she is very highly regarded. 
I join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
her. I believe that in her we have one 
of the best representatives we have ever 
had in Italy. 

With respect to what is being done by 
the administration at the present time, 
I think the President and the Secretary 
of State are now doing everything within 
their power to help in the situation in 
Indo-China. I believe the President 
realizes the great importance of that 
area. In trying to preserve the peace 
he is carrying out policies which will 
have a far-reaching effect. He probably 
has discussed the questions which have 
been mentioned by my colleagues with 
representatives of all the nations in that 
area. He probably knows the number 
of their forces available, and what they 
can supply. I assume also that he is in 
contact with the United Nations in this 
crisis. 

What more can he do? I do not be- 
lieve he has any right to send American 
Armed Forces to intervene in that war 
without an authorization from the Con- 
I think he has said that he will 
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not send our troops there without con- 
sulting Congress. He is following sound 
constitutional processes, as has been 
mentioned. I think he should come to 
the Congress and lay before the Congress 
the facts prior to getting into a situation 
in which armed intervention might be 
necessary. I think the Congress should 
hear the facts and understand what is 
going on. When it understands the 
great emergency which exists, it will be 
willing, by appropriate resolution, to 
grant authority to the President to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States 
and help preserve the peace of the 
world, retaining that area, with all its 
great resources; for the free nations of 
the world. 

I think it is the duty of the Congress 
to do more than talk about the situa- 
tion. Talk is good, and I approve of a 
great deal of what my colleagues have 
said tonight about the situation. On the 
other hand, we have a duty to take some 
action to give the necessary support to 
the President, through appropriate reso- 
lution, which may be adopted after the 
facts are laid before us by the President 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair can tes- 
tify, along with the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Illinois, to the 
high esteem in which Mrs. Luce is held 
in Europe. I think she has had a very 
fine influence there. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
hour is very late. I had hoped that I 
might have an opportunity today to dis- 
cuss more fully a subject of great con- 
cern which I discussed for a few min- 
utes earlier in the day, by the consent 
and through the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. I 
refer, of course, to the administrative 
action which will take place within 4 
hours and 35 minutes, namely, the re- 
duction of the price supports upon dairy 
products from 90 to 75 percent. 

During the afternoon I engaged in col- 
loquy with the majority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAanND], not in a facetious way, and 
not by way of jesting or lighthearted- 
ness. I sincerely said—and I feel very 
strongly—that it seems very peculiar to 
the junior Senator from Minnesota that 
the Senate leadership has not seen fit 
to take action to restrain the Secretary 
of Agriculture from the precipitate and 
unwarranted policy which he has out- 
lined, and which he seems dedicated to 
fulfill, namely, a sharp reduction from 
90 to 75 percent of parity upon dairy 
products. 

I think the Senate ought to be fully 
aware of the fact that there are many 
bills before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on this subject. 
Not one of those bills coincides with or 
agrees with the position taken by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I think one of the most amazing and 
revealing developments in this entire 
controversy happened yesterday, when 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and other Senators intro- 
duced a bill to establish a policy pertain- 
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ing to price supports for dairy products 
which would be equal to or in balance 
with the cost of feed grains. At that 
time I rose and said that this means, for 
the present, if the Aiken-Anderson pro- 
posal should be enacted, a price support 
ratio of about 85 or 87 percent during 
the past month for dairy products and, 
so far as we can see, for the coming 
months. 

My distinguished senior colleague [Mr. 
THYE] introduced a bill of which I was 
proud to be a cosponsor, to maintain the 
90-percent dairy price supports, and to 
allow not more, in any 1 year, than a 5 
percent drop. That bill was in tune with 
and in the spirit of President Eisenhow- 
er’s agricultural message, in which he 
outlined the so-called flexible price sup- 
port program. The President then said 
there would be no precipitate drop, but 
that the administration program would 
work by easy stages. He stated that no 
single commodity would be subjected 
to a sudden catastrophic or severe drop 
in the price support schedule. The only 
exception, apparently, is the dairy in- 
dustry and dairy products. I say that 
that one exception makes it quite clear 
that if the flexible price support pro- 
gram goes into effect, what is now an 
exception will be the general rule. 

The price support program is useful 
only when there are surpluses. We need 
no price support program when there is 
a shortage, or when supply and demand 
are in balance. 

The only time a price support program 
is of any effect whatever to the general 
economy and to the producers is when 
there is a temporary surplus in the 
market, because it affords the pro- 
ducer an opportunity for orderly market- 
ing. That is why we have what we call 
crop loans, namely, to withhold products 
from the market for a period of time 
until the market can absorb them in an 
orderly manner. 

I made a few remarks about two weeks 
ago in which I said Thursday, April 1, 
should be termed Black Thursday. We 
had another Black Thursday once, back 
in 1929. It was a terrible day for Amer- 
ica. It was when the stock market came 
tumbling down, crashing literally at the 
feet of the giants of American finance 
and industry. The giants went down 
with it. Like Sampson in the temple, 
they destroyed themselves. 

We are about to have another Black 
Thursday. I serve warning, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I claim no prophetic vision, 
either—that once we have torn the heart 
out of one of the greatest areas of 
American agriculture—namely, the mod- 
ern dairy farming segment of agricul- 
ture—an area of American agriculture 
which is characterized by scientific and 
skilled farming, which requires a great 
investment, backbreaking labor, and 
careful attention to the herds—once we 
strike a blow against that area of Ameri- 
can agriculture and that part of the 
American economy, we have touched the 
heart of the whole economic life of the 
American agricultural system. 

That is why I have been protesting in 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, there are many people 
in Minnesota who are not dairy farmers; 
in fact, there are only about 50,000 dairy 
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farmers in the State, which has a popu- 
lation of 3 million people. There are 
more people living in the cities than on 
the farms. Minnesota is frequently 
looked upon as an agricultural State, and 
of course, we are proud of our agricul- 
ture, but we are also an industrial State. 

I know that tomorrow morning, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will announce 
how cheap the price of butter is. 

Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to the ad- 
ministration that Dun & Bradstreet to- 
day announced that the wholesale index 
of food prices is at an all-time high. 

According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics the parity ratio for 
farm commodities is at 90, which is the 
lowest since the beginning of World War 
II, in 1942. It is at the lowest point in 
12 years. On the other hand, the cost of 
farm operations is at an all-time high, 
and is going up. It went up last month, 
as farm income went down. All that, 
added to what we have, means trouble 
for the American countryside. It means 
economic trouble and great dislocation. 
All of it is being aggravated by an ad- 
ministrative decision by an agency of 
the Government. 

It is bad enough when the Secretary 
of the Treasury says he is not alarmed 
by the fact that there are 4 million un- 
employed, evidently recognizing that 
there are still many more who are under- 
employed. It is bad enough when we 
wink an eye at the drop in industrial 
production. Steel production is down. 
Retail sales are down. I have in my 
folder a few clippings which I gathered 
together rather hastily this afternoon. 
I read from some of them: “Building 
drops 31 percent in upper Midwest.” 

That is the headline of a feature arti- 
cle in the March 24 issue of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. It reads in part: 

Building activity in January and February 
in 83 upper Mid-west cities, as measured by 
valuation of building permits issued, 
dropped more than 31 percent from the 
same period a year ago, the Minneapolis Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank reported Tuesday. 


I have another clipping, from the Min- 
neapolis Star of March 19, 1954. The 
headline reads: “Consumers To Cut 
Down on Buying in 54, Survey Shows.” 

It reads in part: 

American consumers plan to buy fewer new 
cars, new houses, refrigerators, television sets, 
and other durable goods this year than they 
did in 1953. 


I have another clipping: Industry 
Trims Expansion, Equipment Plans for 
54.“ 

Another clipping: Industrial Output 
Drops for Seventh Straight Month.” 

Mr. President, certainly when we add 
all this up it should give us some con- 
cern, if not alarm. 

Therefore, to add to these economic 
problems by reducing the gross and net 
incomes of large numbers of producers 
in the dairy field, who are working peo- 
ple, is not only to add insult to injury, 
but to add trouble to growing trouble, 
more economic difficulties to present eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Mr. President, what have we asked 
for? When I say “We” I mean many 
Members of the Senate. This is not a 
partisan matter, for many of my col- 
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leagues on the other side of the aisle 
have offered bills in an effort to avert 
this action on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. What have we tried to 
do? What have we asked for? 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
introduced a measure only a few days 
ago, calling upon Congress to take action 
to delay for 120 days the administrative 
decision of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to reduce dairy products from 90 percent 
of parity to 75 percent. Why? For the 
purpose of giving Congress an opportu- 
nity to review the situation and to take 
anoropriato and needed legislative ac- 

on. 

A great many legislative proposals on 
this subject are before Congress, but the 
committees of Congress apparently have 
not had the time to get those proposals 
to the fioor. Iam deeply regretful that 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the House Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry did not find 
the time to act on the bills providing for 
a stopgap, to delay for 4 months, 120 
days, the administrative order, so that 
we could work out a long-range sensible 
solution and policy for the so-called 
perishable commodities, the main one 
being dairy products. 

Now we find that the Government 
warehouses are bulging with agricultural 
commodities. I regret that more of our 
colleagues are not present on the floor, 
though I can understand why. But, as 
I have said, the warehouse space is filled 
and certificates are being issued to those 
who would sell to the Government. 
Those who would sell butter to the Gov- 
ernment are getting the price from the 
Government today and they will be able 
to buy the butter back tomorrow at less 
than what they sell it for today. 

No one need think that this will go 
by unnoticed by the American people. 
If he does, he is wrong. What is more, 
any seller of dairy products can come 
to the Government after tomorrow, and 
the entire stocks of the Government will 
be available to the seller at the new re- 
duced prices, despite the fact that the 
seller himself may have sold the same 
stocks to the Government only a few 
days ago at the so-called 90 percent of 
parity rate. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
stated that one of the reasons why he 
wanted to reduce price supports was to 
stop the piling up of a great surplus in 
the hands of the Government. I say 
tonight, Mr. President, that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has more pounds of 
butter and more pounds of cheese and 
more dried and powdered milk in Gov- 
ernment storage than he had when he 
made the announcement. He has much 
more by far. His announcement has 
precipitated the growth of the surplus. 
The manner in which the whole dairy 
price-support program has been handled 
during the past 15 or 16 months has 
aggravated the program of distribution 
and warehousing and surplus purchas- 
ing. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture is correct in his belief that 
90 percent of parity will bring about 
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larger surpluses than would be brought 
about by 75 percent of parity, was he not 
mistaken last year in fixing by admin- 
istrative order a ratio of 90 percent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It surely does not 
make much sense. We had surplus 
stocks then. The thing which is most 
amazing to me is that every month dur- 
ing the past year the Secretary has had 
a great inventory of what he termed the 
surplus. Yet, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture made his proposals before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, what was his proposal with 
regard to dairy products? The same 
proposal which is now in the law, 90 to 75 
percent. He did not change it a bit. 
What is more, he has not come before a 
committee and asked for any remedial 
legislation. 

Remember, Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture said he put the price 
support at 75 percent because the law 
compelled him to do so. The law, ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s interpreta- 
tion, provides that the price support 
shall be maintained in order to assure an 
adequate supply. Obviously, there is an 
adequate supply. So, therefore, he re- 
duced the price support to the minimum 
level permitted by law. 

But I ask this question, in all fairness: 
If the supplies were more than adequate, 
and if the law was at fault, since the 
Secretary says that the only reason why 
he reduced the price support to 75 per- 
cent was that there was a surplus and 
the law compelled him to do so, why did 
he not come to the Congress, or send 
one of his associates, and ask for a 
change in the law? 

No, Mr. President. The record is 
clear, and I am going to keep it clear, 
believe me. Congress has not heard the 
last of this matter yet. Oh, no. I shall 
be back again and again and again. I 
recognize that is a mixed metaphor, but 
I recall a great general, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who said, “I shall return,” and a 
President who said, “Again and again 
and again.” They both did what they 
said they would do. So I shall likewise 
be back. I am going to pursue the ques- 
tion. I believe it is a great mistake and 
bad policy. I believe it is an unfair and 
discriminatory act on the part of the 
Government. 

I say what I am about to say, Mr. 
President, not in complaint, but only as 
a matter of appropriate reference. 
When the acreage allotments for wheat 
and cotton were termed unwise and un- 
fair—and they were—the Congress of 
the United States, with the help of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, changed them. 
But when it comes to the little dairy 
farmer, with his 16 cows, with his family 
working the dairy farm, there is no relief, 
no change. There is a closed mind on 
the part of the Government, a closed 
ear, and a closed heart. That is a very 
Aaa attitude for the Government to 

e. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
noticed the press reports to the effect 
that it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to try to dispose of 
some of its surplus, after the price has 
been reduced, by mixing dried milk with 
soybeans in order that they may be fed 
to cattle? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I recently 
read that in the press. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not strike the 
Senator from Minnesota that it is an 
extraordinary performance, to feed milk 
to cattle when there are in this country 
children who need the milk? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
saying something which is so meaningful 
and so obvious in its impact and in its 
truthfulness that everyone ought to hear 
it. It is nothing short of a national trag- 
edy and a disgrace that a Nation, rich 
with the abundance of God's blessing of 
food, can find no place to use it except 
to give it back to livestock, when there 
are thousands and thousands of children 
in American schools who are not getting 
a glass of milk a day, and there are thou- 
sands and thousands of persons in this 
great, rich America who do not have the 
privilege of having a wholesome spread 
for their bread in the form of butter. 
They simply do not have that good and 
substantial food. 

This is my complaint. I know I prob- 
ably sound like a broken record when I 
discuss this question, but there is no pol- 
icy, no program, no imagination, no will- 
ingness to do anything except for the 
administration to have its say and to 
deliver this blow, to level down, never to 
help up. 

Mr. President, I remind this adminis- 
tration that this decision will come home 
to plague it. 

Let me say to the consumers of Amer- 
ica who are tomorrow morning going to 
be greeted with signs that tell them about 
the reduced price of butter that if we 
start this procedure of reducing the price 
it will soon affect wages and business 
itself. 

I wish to make note of the fact that a 
number of workers have been “reduced” 
out of their jobs. The rate of bankruptcy 
is growing by the month. 

I should like to make note of the fact 
that when an administration starts a 
Policy of chipping off, chiseling off, and 
cutting down, it is likely to cut down the 
whole basic structure of the economy. 
We should be thinking in terms of up- 
building and uplifting. With a growing 
population and with great responsibili- 
ties at home and abroad, we need to have 
a progressive economic philosophy. 

So, Mr. President, let it be quite clear 
that while the consumer may tempora- 
rily get butter at from 8 to 10 cents a 
pound less than he pays today, that 8 or 
10 cents a pound is not a matter of life 
and death to him. But it is a matter of 
economic life and death to the producer 
on the farm once we start to tear down 
the solid edifice of agricultural stability 
and prosperity. Do not forget that the 
city consumer, in the main, is an indus- 
trial worker or a white collar worker, 
and when agricultural America starts to 
withdraw its purchasing power by neces- 
sity because of lower income, it will take 
its toll in every city, town, and village in 
the United States of America. 

I am very proud of my State. I have 
put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD res- 
olution after resolution from business 
organizations, chambers of commerce, 
veterans’ groups, and church groups call- 
ing upon me, as one of the two Senators 
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from Minnesota, to plead their cause in 
the Senate. Many a time I have said— 
and I repeat it—that I did not become a 
Senator of the United States, elected by 
the people of my State, to stand idly by 
and see the economy of the State of Min- 
nesota, which I am here to represent, 
subjected to suffering economic blows by 
Government action. I am here to pro- 
tect and defend my State, and not to 
permit it to be abused. When I say “my 
State” I speak not only for Minnesota 
but for her sister States all over Amer- 
ica, from Washington to Florida, from 
North Dakota and Minnesota to Texas, 

Dairying is a basic pursuit in Ameri- 
can agriculture. I had been hoping that 
the majority leader, or some other re- 
sponsible spokesman for the Republican 
Party, would come before the Senate and 
ask that all other business be laid aside so 
that immediate action could be taken to 
protect American agriculture from this 
unfair blow. I found out this afternoon, 
once and for all, that that is not going 
to happen because I offered to the major- 
ity leader assistance in drawing a reso- 
lution which would save the day and 
which could well have been considered 
by setting aside temporarily all other 
business, thus moving toward action by 
the Senate to call upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to withhold his order as of 
tomorrow morning. 

I know it would not be right at this 
late hour, in the absence of many of our 
colleagues, to press this situation fur- 
ther. I know now from experience this 
afternoon that no unanimous consent is 
possible. I know that we shall have to 
wait. 

The order will go into effect tomorrow. 
Markets will be disrupted and the entire 
trade in dairy products will be in an 
upheaval. 

Within a very few days the commit- 
tees of Congress undoubtedly will begin 
to hold hearings on the many bills be- 
fore them concerning agricultural price 
supports as they pertain to dairy prod- 
ucts. Before Congress adjourns or ends 
its session this summer or early fall, 
something will be done by Congress to 
lift the level of price supports. We shall 
have found ourselves as of March 31 at 
90 percent of parity, as of April 1 at 
75 percent of parity, and as of July 1 at 
some as yet undetermined percentage. 

In the meantime, the farmer will have 
been taken through the wringer. He 
will have been whiplashed from one side 
to another. The farmer will not know 
from one day to another what the pro- 
gram will be. The only ones who will 
profit from this action will be those who 
are speculators, who sell when prices are 
high, who buy when prices are low, and 
who wait to sell when prices are high 
again. That is what will happen. 

The administration calls this its agri- 
cultural policy. If it were not for the 
dignity of the Senate, I would ha-ha and 
laugh out loud. This is no policy; it is 
planned confusion. It is a designed and 
determined attempt to try to condition 
the American public to the idea of lower 
price supports for American agriculture. 

Let me say to the wheat producers, the 
cotton producers, and the corn producers 
of the United States, “You have now 
witnessed a sign of things tocome. The 
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Department of Agriculture already is 
playing the cottonseed boys off against 
the soybean producers.” 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
is wise to that policy, too. I have sent 
out some material on that subject, in- 
cluding graphs and charts, to my col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

The word is now out: “We will reduce 
dairy price supports. Then we will get 
the grain prices down. Once we have 
oats, rye, barley, and sorghum down we 
can reduce the price of corn, because one 
can be substituted for another.” 

After all, if the price of oats, barley, 
and rye can be reduced to 80 or 85 per- 
cent of parity, why should farmers feed 
90 percent of parity corn to their live- 
stock? So one commodity will be used 
against another. It will be the old game 
of divide and conquer. 

I wish tonight to warn every Member 
of the Senate who represents a producing 
State of the Union—and every State pro- 
duces something, because agriculture is a 
rather universal pursuit throughout the 
Nation—there is a very devious, curious, 
and rather unsavory game going on, of 
playing one commodity off against 
another. 

Never did I feel I was more right than 
I feel at this hour. Never did I feel 
that the evidence was more clear that 
there is a determined, premeditated op- 
eration in the Government, particularly 
in the Department of Agriculture, to have 
a general lowering of the level of agri- 
cultural prices and agricultural income. 
This administration does not seem to 
show too much concern about the con- 
tinuing rise in the cost of living. It 
does not seem to show too much concern 
about the fact that the wholesale food 
indexes are at an all-time high. It does 
not seem to show too much concern about 
the fact that interest rates have gone 
up. Interest rates are a kind of price- 
support proposition for the financial 
institutions. 

The administration does not seem to 
show too much concern about the fact 
that there are 4 million unemployed. 
It does not seem to show too much con- 
cern about equity in taxation for the 
great rank and file of our people. 

So I call upon my colleagues in the 
Senate to go before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, to be- 
siege that committee, and to ask that 
it promptly report the necessary bills 
or measures. Wecan do this next week; 
15 can do it tomorrow. It will not take 
ong. 

I remember when the Mexican labor 
bill was reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry without a 
hearing. It did not take long to bring 
it before the Senate. It was vaulted 
from the House of Representatives to 
the Senate with hardly a stop. There 
were not even printed hearings, because 
no hearings were held. It was quick, 
positive, definite action. The bill passed 
the Senate, too. 

But in this area of Agriculture? No. 

Mr. President, I think I have done my 
duty. From here on, I shall act beyond 


the call of duty. 

I desire to have the acting majority 
leader convey to his leadership the mes- 
sage that the junior Senator from Min- 
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nesota will be on the floor of the Sen- 
ate day after day until something con- 
structive is done. I shall pursue the 
matter, I shall persist in it, and I shall 
do so in the name of fair play and equity. 
We are not asking for the millennium; 
we are not asking for special privileges. 
We are asking for fair treatment and 
equality of treatment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it will 
not be necessary for the acting majority 
leader to inform the majority leader- 
ship that the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota will be speaking on this subject, 
because, as best I can recall, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota already has warned 
a half-dozen times that he intends to 
continue to speak on the subject. So I 
think all that is necessary is to remem- 
ber what the Senator from Minnesota 
already has said. 


RECESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Douclas in the chair). What is the 


pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, April 1, 1954, at 12 
o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 31, 1954 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of grace and goodness, grant that 
our whole life during this day may be 
lifted into an atmosphere of spiritual re- 
finement. 

Give us moral courage as we contend 
with those great and vested wrongs 
which are continually storming the cita- 
del of our souls. 

Help us to hold in stern discipline every 
evil desire which seeks to undermine our 
character and tempts us to break faith 
with our better self. 

May all the ambitions and aspirations 
which Thou hast planted within our 
minds and hearts grow into fuller 
strength and beauty. 

Inspire us with an eager longing to 
enrich the well-being of mankind every- 
where. May the spirit of good will and 
helpfulness have an ever-widening do- 
minion. 

Hear our prayer in Christ’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


— 


GRANTING PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 
Mr. GRAHAM submitted a conference 
report and statement on House Joint 
Resolution 238, granting the status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens. 
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FARMERS’ SHARE OF CONSUMERS" 
DOLLAR IS LESS THAN MOST PEO- 
PLE REALIZE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there appears to be a growing 
belief among urban people that farmers 
are “living high on the shank” at the 
expense of city consumers. I suspect 
that some of my colleagues from urban 
districts entertain the same notion. My 
reason for making this observation is 
that as recent as last week one of my 
distinguished colleagues from New York 
declared on the House floor that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should be congratu- 
lated for lowering dairy price supports. 
The implication was given in his remarks 
that we now have a Secretary of Agri- 
culture who is thinking of consumers. 

As I have stated here on the floor sev- 
eral times, I am also concerned with the 
economic problems of consumers; but I 
do not think that the remedy lies in beat- 
ing down farm prices. When the gen- 
tleman from New York uttered his words 
in praise of the Secertary of Agriculture, 
he must have done so with the thought 
in mind that farmers are being paid too 
much for their milk. 

What are the facts on the dairy farm- 
ers’ share of the consumers’ milk dollar? 
Are dairy farmers gouging consumers? 
Well, I decided to do a little research 
work of my own on eight milksheds east 
of the Mississippi River. The milksheds 
that I secured information on are all 
very large metropolitan cities, and over 
18% million people live in these cities. 

The figures which I obtained are the 
most recent, and they cover milk prices 
for a period of from a month to 6 weeks 
ago at the latest. 

Dairy farmers in the New York milk- 
shed area, I was informed, received $4.25 
per hundredweight for their milk. Con- 
sumers in New York City were paying 
on the average of 25 cents a quart for 
home-delivered milk. 

According to my calculations, the dairy 
received 9.2 cents on a quart of 
milk. If the New York milkshed dairy 
farmers gave their milk away for noth- 
ing—and it appears that some people 
would like to see it this way—New York 
City consumers would still have to pay 
15.8 cents for a quart of milk. 

Do these figures support the conten- 
tion that dairy farmers are gouging the 
consumers? I fail to see it, for there is 
a 15.8 cents spread between the farmers’ 
share and the consumers’ price. The 
gentleman from New York said nothing 
about this when he declared the other 
day on the House floor that there was a 
“rash of speeches” on the dairy problem. 

However, let us hurry along and ex- 
amine the farmers’ share of milk prices 
in seven other major industrial centers. 
Here are the facts: 

In Washington, D. C., the price of 
home-delivered milk is 24.5 cents a quart, 
and the farmers’ share is about 10.8 
cents. For the city of Boston home- 
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delivered milk averages from 23 to 23.5 
cents a quart with the farmers’ share 
running 11.9 cents. Philadelphia con- 
sumers paid 23 cents a quart and farmers 
received 10.3 cents. 

Moving westward, we find that home- 
delivered milk in Cleveland costs 20 
cents. The dairy farmers’ loot is 9 cents. 
Home-delivered milk is sold to Detroit 
consumers for 21.5 cents a quart. The 
farmers in this area received 8.2 cents. 
Still farther west we find Chicago con- 
sumers paying 25.5 cents a quart, and the 
dairy farmers are robbing consumers to 
the tune of 7.9 cents a quart. In Mil- 
waukee the consumer pays 20 cents, and 
the farmers are getting “hog rich” on 
7.2 cents a quart. 

No, my friends; farmers have not been 
gouging the consumer on milk or any 
other farm commodities. I read some 
figures recently to the effect that the 
cotton farmer receives 31 cents on a 
$3.50 shirt. A beef farmer receives 24 
cents of the consumers’ dollar. The 
wheat farmer receives 3.2 cents out of a 
17-cent loaf of bread. A 23-cent can of 
corn enriches the farmer by 3.6 cents. 
Tobacco farmers are getting rich on their 
3.3 cents that they get on a 23-cent pack- 
age of cigarettes. 

Despite this evidence, the gentleman 
from New York believes that we should 
congratulate the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for thinking about consumers. 
Well, just for the record, I wish to say 
that farmers are also consumers. In 
my remarks yesterday, I neglected to 
mention some pertinent facts about the 
farmer as a consumer. 

The American farmer requires each 
year 7 million tons of steel. This is 
more steel than is used in a year’s out- 
put of passenger cars. Farmers, by the 
way, also buy passenger cars when they 
have the money. Incidentally, it re- 
quires 350 million pounds of raw rubber 
to supply the rubberized equipment on 
America’s farms. This is enough rubber 
to put tires on 6 million passenger cars. 
Each year American farmers use 16.5 
billion gallons of crude petroleum—this 
is more petroleum than is used by any 
other single industry. Farmers use 50 
million tons of chemicals each year. 

And yet there are people who think 
that our industrial economy is not tied 
up with the welfare of agriculture. Iam 
not certain that some of my colleagues 
and the critics of farm programs appre- 
ciate the fact that almost 40 percent of 
the Nation’s working population is in- 
volved with the economics of agricul- 
ture and industries related to agricul- 
ture. 

Or to put it in other words, out of 61 
million people employed in the United 
States, 10 million are working on farms; 
6 million are producing for and serv- 
icing farmers; and 9 million people are 
processing and distributing farm prod- 
ucts, On the basis of these statistics, 
I believe that agriculture is very impor- 
tant to the Nation’s business, industrial, 
financial, and political economy. 

Instead of taking potshots at farm- 
ers, as some people delight in doing, we 
should be concerned with what is hap- 
pening in agriculture. I am sure that 
the newspaper editors and magazine edi- 
tors—who also receive subsidies—are not 
going to buy the tractors, farm trucks, 
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fertilizer, and other farm supplies that 
farmers will not be able to buy in sufi- 
cient amounts if agricultural income 
continues to decline. 

According to The Farm Income Situa- 
tion bulletin, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, net 
farm income in relation to national in- 
come was the lowest percentagewise in 
1953 that it has been since 1910. It was 
6 percent of total national income last 
year. This is 1.3 percent lower than it 
was in the depths of the depression in 
1932. 

I also wish to point out that for 1953 
the farmers’ percentage of net income 
in relation to gross farm income was the 
second lowest since 1910. It was down 
to 36.6 percent. 

While farm income has been declin- 
ing, there is no evidence to indicate that 
farm costs of operation are dropping. 
In fact, farm costs continue to stay at 
the same level, or at best drop slightly 
in certain phases. 

Let me sum up farm costs by citing 
this example. Today the cost of a two- 
plow tractor would have financed the 
production expenses of an average farm 
in 1910 for 344 years. I did not hear the 
gentleman from New York suggest that 
farm implement manufacturers, steel 
companies, rubber companies, chemical 
companies, and others that supply farm- 
ers should cut their prices to 75 percent 
of parity. Nor has the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture expressed much concern about 
farmers as consumers. 

Farmers have been going steadily into 
debt. Farm mortgage debt today stands 
at $7.8 billion; and farmers’ short-term 
debt was around $7.2 billion at the end 
of 1953. 

A few more figures on farmers’ in- 
creasing costs should be of interest to 
my colleagues. The statistics I cite are 
from the report of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, 1953, just published. On page 
8 we find these figures: 

In 1947, 800 bushels of corn would buy a 
tractor. At the end of 1952 it took about 
1,300 bushels—or two-thirds more. 

In 1947, 930 bushels of wheat would buy 
a 12-foot combine. At the end of 1952 it 
took more than 1,600—or three-fourths more. 

In 1947, 9 bales of cotton would buy a 
pickup truck. At the end of 1952 it took 
12 bales—one-third more. 


In closing, I wish to say that today I 
included other types of agriculture be- 
cause what has happened and is going 
to happen to dairy farmers will also 
face other segments of American agri- 
culture. 

Tomorrow Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson plans to play a little April 
Fool’s joke on dairy farmers—he is go- 
ing to lower dairy support prices to 75 
percent of parity. I note that the press 
carried stories to the effect that the order 
would not be carried out for at least 
another month. 

On March 15 I introduced a bill, H. R. 
8388, to extend the present 90-percent 
support prices on milk and butterfat for 
another 120 days. I introduced it for 
the purpose of maintaining present sup- 
ports so that Congress could give more 
thought to a dairy program as part of 
the general farm bill. 

I have twice written the members of 
the Agriculture Committee to hold a 


March 31 


hearing on my bill—or a similar bill— 
and report it out before April 1. Up to 
this moment the Agriculture Committee 
has not held a hearing. I do hope that 
they will find it expedient to hold a hear- 
ing and report the bill out before the 
dairy industry is confronted with even 
more pressing economic problems. 

This is a serious problem and it must 
be solved—but it will not be solved by 
beating down farm prices. Seventeen- 
cent-a-pound butterfat didn’t help city 
wee in 1932—and it will not do it 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program of the day and the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 


A FACT-FINDING COMMITTEE ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the continued rise in unemployment and 
the administration’s promise to take ac- 
tion if there is no improvement in the 
jobless situation in March, we are now 
being told that May is really the month 
in which to look for economic improve- 
ment. Efforts are now under way to 
minimize the importance of the March 
figures on which the President laid so 
much hope. Here it is the end of March. 
There is no improvement in sight. Nor 
is there in sight any attempt by the ad- 
ministration to take action. 

Labor Secretary Mitchell admitted re- 
cently that unemployment would con- 
tinue to rise in March and April, but that 
an upswing in employment would not 
come before next fall. How high unem- 
ployment would go is a matter which only 
the future can tell. Dr. Ross M. Robert- 
son, an economist with the Federal Re- 
serve bank in St. Louis, estimated it 
would reach 4 million by the end of 
March and would continue rising until 
it reaches 5 million. He added that 
there would be no reversal to this trend 
at least for the next 6 or 8 months. 

Here are the month-by-month figures 
on unemployment since last October as 
reported by the Commerce Department’s 
Bureau of Census: 


October 1983. 


Mr. Speaker, the two 
given for the months of January and 
February are based on separate sam- 


sets of figures 


1954 


plings by the Bureau of the Census, the 
old survey being limited to 68 areas and 
the new survey encompassing 230 areas 
throughout the country. A careful pe- 
rusal of these figures shows the follow- 


ing: 

First. That unemployment in Febru- 
ary had reached the highest total in the 
last 4 years. 

Second. That unemployment in the 5- 
month period between October 1953 and 
February 1954 increased at a faster rate 
than at any time in our history, in- 
cluding the depression period of the 
early 193078. 

Third. That despite repeated adminis- 
tration assurances that the situation is 
leveling off, the increase in unemploy- 
ment is growing each month. 

Fourth, That unemployment is now 
being felt in almost all major industrial 
areas in the country, as evidenced by the 
fact that the new Census Bureau survey 
covers 230 such areas. 

The most disquieting phase of this 
situation, however, is the fact that the 
Census Bureau’s figures on unemploy- 
ment do not include persons who were 
laid off for 30 days or less, or those who 
worked as little as 1 hour per week. Ac- 
tually, then, the number of people out 
of work is much larger than the esti- 
mated figures of the Census Bureau. 

If the picture is not obscure enough, 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security reported on March 
19 that virtually all of the 149 major 
job areas which it surveyed reflected ad- 
versely affected employment conditions 
between mid-January and mid-March of 
this year, and at least 40 of these labor 
market areas are now classified as show- 
ing greater surpluses of workers. This 
Bureau said it found that unemployment 
had spread by mid-March to a “wide 
range of industries,” including auto, 
farm machinery, aircraft, household 
appliances, basic steel, textiles, ship- 
building, electronics, electrical equip- 
ment, and others. 

Mr. Speaker, the one glaring weakness 
about the unemployment statistics pub- 
lished periodically by the various Gov- 
ernment bureaus is that they are esti- 
mates, based on surveys, and not exact 
figures. We have no true picture of the 
unemployment situation, There is no 
correlation and no coordination of em- 
ployment data as gathered by our var- 
ious bureaus and agencies. Commerce 
Department has one set of figures, the 
Labor Department has another, and the 
Agriculture Department yet another. 
While it is true that they cover different 
aspects of the employment situation, 
they fail to provide us with a total pic- 
ture and only add to the confusion. 

The result is that today few objective 
observers have any confidence in the ac- 
curacy of the administration’s official 
figures on unemployment. Its surveys 
are not carefully tested, different sets 
of figures are issued, the statistics are 
inconsistent, corrections have had to be 
made after official figures were released, 
there is apparently no agreement on the 
base which is to be used in measuring 
the rate of joblessness, with the result 
that many people question the veracity 
of these statistics. At a time when ac- 
curate statistics are of crucial impor- 
tance, we do not have them or we ques- 
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tion those we have. In fact, we do not 
even have an accurate or acceptable 
definition of the term “unemployment.” 
If a person has been laid off for less 
than 30 days, is he to be considered as 
unemployed? 

We cannot proceed on this casual 
basis. If we continue to do so, it will in 
time become dangerously misleading. 
We must know accurately how deep un- 
employment is reaching, how fast it has 
been rising, how far it may be going be- 
fore the trend is stopped and reversed. 
We must have accurate figures that are 
not questioned or disputed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one way 
whereby we can obtain a true picture of 
the situation and that is by having a 
congressional committee look into the 


matter, study our present system of com 


piling data on the number of unem- 
ployed, clearly define unemployment in 
acceptable terms, and recommend ways 
to coordinate all such statistics into one 
report to be issued from one official 
source. 

I am, therefore, introducing a joint 
resolution to establish a committee to 
be known as the Joint Committee on Un- 
employment which shall conduct a full 
investigation of the unemployment sit- 
uation in the country, with particular 
reference to certain localities and indus- 
tries, and that this committee shall make 
a report of its study and its recommen- 
dations to Congress by June 30, 1954. 
This is to be primarily a fact-finding 
committee and it shall have the author- 
ity to call on the various departments 
and agencies to furnish the necessary 
information in pursuance of its func- 
tions. The committee is to consist of 16 
members, 8 from the Senate and 8 from 
the House, to be divided evenly among 
the 2 political parties. The committee 
is to select its own chairman and vice 
chairman. 

The main idea is that this must be a 
quick and intensive study. We must 
have a true picture of the unemployment 
situation at the present time and we 
must also have the machinery to supply 
the Government and the people with ac- 
curate statistics for future guidance and 
planning. We cannot and dare not drift 
along blindly and casually. The wel- 
fare of our people and the future of our 
Nation require that we have clear di- 
rection ahead. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


Joint Resolution 487 


Joint resolution to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on Unemployment 

Resolved, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
established a Joint Committee on Unemploy- 
ment (hereinafter referred to as the “joint 
committee”) to be composed of 8 Members 
of the Senate appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and 8 Members of the House of 
Representatives appointed by the Speaker. 
In each instance not more than 4 mem- 
bers shall be members of the same political 

Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to perform the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
selection. The joint committee shall select 
a chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members. 

(b) The members of the joint committee 
shall serve without compensation in addi- 
tion to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress; but they shall be re- 
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imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the functions yested in the 
joint committee, other than expenses in 
connection with meetings of the joint com- 
mittee held in the District of Columbia dur- 
ing such times as the Congress is in session. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such experts and consultants and such 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman or vice chairman of the joint 
committee. Disbursements to pay such ex- 
penses shall be made by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House of Representatives, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
the contingent fund of the Senate in the 
amount of one-half of the disbursements so 
made. 

Sec. 4. (a) The joint committee shall con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of the unemployment situation in the 
United States, with particular reference to 
the extent of unemployment in particular 
localities and industries. 

(b) The joint committee shall make a 
report of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate and House 
of Representatives on or before June 30, 1954. 

(c) The functions vested in the joint 
committee by this joint resolution are sup- 
plemental to the functions vested in other 
committees (including joint committees) of 
Congress; and nothing in this joint resolu- 
tion shall be construed so as to curtail or 
take away any function of any such com- 
mittee. 

Sec, 5. (a) The joint committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold 
such hearings, to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, to take such tes- 
timony, and to procure such printing and 
binding, as it deems advisable. 

(b) (1) The joint committee is author- 
ized to secure directly from any executive 
department, board, bureau, agency, inde- 
pendent establishment, or instrumentality 
of the Government, information, sugges- 
tions, data, estimates, and statistics which 
will be of assistance to the joint committee 
in carrying out its functions under this 
joint resolution. 

(2) The executive departments, boards, 
bureaus, agencies, independent establish- 
ments, and instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment are authorized and directed to furnish 
such information, suggestions, data, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the joint 
committee upon request made pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, 


DAIRY PRICES 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the beginning of the 81st Congress, I 
have had the honor of representing the 
people of the southern half of Milwaukee 
County in this great body. My district 
is primarily industrial and the great ma- 
jority of our people are wage earners. 
They are consumers who are most vitally 
affected by fluctuations in the cost of 
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living. An increase in the price of basic 
commodities makes it frequently difficult 
for them to make ends meet and it makes 
inroads on their savings. 

For these reasons, all increases in the 
cost of living have been deeply disturb- 
ing. Further, the growing spread be- 
tween the low prices received by farmers 
for their produce and the high prices 
charged for the very same products to 
our metropolitan consumers was of great 
concern to me. Therefore, I have re- 
peatedly urged Congress to investigate 
this situation to determine who has been 
getting the gravy. 

Last year, with a number of my col- 
leagues, I sponsored a resolution provid- 
ing for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Consumer Interests. 
When the Republican- controlled House 
last year denied the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the funds necessary to under- 
take a study of the makeup of the con- 
sumer dollar—a study that could have 
helped to clear up this mystery of the 
rising cost of living and the simulta- 
neously dropping farm incomes—we 
pressed for early action on our resolu- 
tion. We will continue to press for con- 
gressional action on this proposal be- 
cause the people of my district and all 
the consumers in our country are en- 
titled to know the facts about this 
situation. 

In the meantime, however, another 
subject which is very closely connected 
with the interests of the consumers of 
my district, needs to be mentioned: 
namely, the critical situation which is 
reportedly facing the dairy farmers of 
our great State of Wisconsin. We must 
remember that our dairy industry ac- 
counts for a big portion of our State’s 
economy. Because of the growing 
spread between farm and consumer 
prices, and the recently announced de- 
cision of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cut dairy supports from 90 to 75 percent 
of parity, our Wisconsin dairy industry 
may be facing some very difficult times. 

Now the people of my district have 
seriously questioned the wisdom of 
maintaining a permanent and rigid sup- 
port program for any segment of our. 
national economy. Further, they have 
been hard hit by the high level of prices 
of agricultural products. They welcome 
relief from those high prices. 

At the same time, however, our people 
realize that the farmer has not been 
getting the gravy because his income 
has been dropping while prices have 
been going up. They also appreciate 
the fact that if our dairy industry goes 
into a slump, our dairy farmers will not 
have the money with which to buy the 
products manufactured by the people 
of Milwaukee. 

This is not a simple matter, nor one 
that can be solved overnight. Yet 
the Agriculture Committee of this House 
has delayed giving serious and compre- 
hensive study to this problem in face of 
the threatened crisis. The issue is 
grave, and it requires earnest attention 
and close cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the representatives of the 
dairy industry. 

Together with other Members of Con- 
gress. I wish to commend my colleague 
from Wisconsin, Congressman LESTER 
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Jounson, for his efforts to bring about 
immediate consideration by the Agricul- 
ture Committee of his proposals con- 
tained in H. R. 8388. As I have already 
stated, the threatened crisis which is 
reportedly facing our dairy farmers— 
and thereby a large segment of the 


economy of our State—merits earnest 


and careful consideration. 

In closing, it is my desire to again 
emphasize that, together with those of 
my colleagues who are also concerned 
about the interests of the consumers, 
I will continue to press for early action 
on the proposal for the establishment 
of a joint committee on consumers’ 
interests. The consumers are in need of 
help and it is up to this body to ascertain 
why our people are paying high prices 
for goods which continue to bring de- 
creasing incomes to agricultural pro- 
ducers, 


UNEMPLOYMENT AT MARTINS- 
BURG, W. VA. 


Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., there are two proj- 
ects that I desire to call to your atten- 
tion. This city is one of the many in 
my district that is classified as a dis- 
tressed unemployment area and it surely 
needs a building program. 

Several years ago a new Federal 
building and post office was authorized 
and plans progressed to the point of 
purchasing the grounds, but the war 
stopped all construction as we know, 
and in 1945 the already-appropriated 
moneys were turned back to the Treas- 
ury. Now that this program is already 
set up and there is a lot of unemploy- 
ment in this area as well as a great need 
for a new post office and Federal build- 
ing, why should not this be an appro- 
priate time to start this construction? 
I have done everything I know how to do 
and it is now time for Congress to take 
a hand in this project. 

Iam told the Government is not doing 
any building in the United States now. 
However, we are going to have to start 
a building program in the near future, 
so why not now? It will certainly help 
to alleviate a critical unemployment sit- 
uation in this area. 

Another item I desire to call to your 
attention, one of the finest airports 
to be found anywhere is also located 
near Martinsburg. This is a compara- 
tively new airport, constructed in 1944 
at a cost to the Federal Government of 
more than a million dollars. I have sug- 
gested to the Air Force it would make 
an ideal site and location for-the pro- 
posed new Air Force Academy. It is just 
15 air minutes from Washington, Ihave 
tried and tried to get the defense 
agencies, the Air Force, the Civil Aero- 
nautics, or private industry to make use 
of it, but I am told this airport is not 
needed. Yet the Air Force goes ahead 
and builds new airports when this fine 
facility is close by that could be utilized, 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 42] 

Battle Hale Powell 
Bender Jensen Richards 
Bentley Jones, Mo. Rivers 
Boykin ee Roberts 
Bramblett Kelley, Pa. Seely-Brown 
Carlyle Lucas Sieminski 
Celler Lyle Teague 

elf McGregor Tuck 
Chiperfield McIntire Velde 
Cotton Merrill Weichel 
Curtis, Nebr. Miller, Calif, Wilson, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. Nelson 
Dawson, III. Patten 
Dingell Pillion 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
orange under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR DEPENDENTS 
OF SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had the recent privilege 
of reviewing a new bill proposed by the 
Department of Defense to provide med- 
ical care for dependents of service per- 
sonnel. 

You might well ask: “What is so un- 
usual about that? Do not we provide 
medical care for service families now?” 

As a matter of fact, we do provide 
some medical care for some service de- 
pendents, but it is offered to them some- 
times begrudgingly, on a basis of privi- 
lege rather than of right. The proposed 
bill, on the other hand, could well be 
termed a dependents’ bill of rights for 
medical treatment. It would establish 
a definite obligation of the services to 
provide medical treatment to service- 
men’s families, an obligation that many 
of us in Congress may have assumed was 
being fully discharged. 

In these days of deep concern over the 
strength of the defenses of our Nation, 
we must not overlook the importance 
of maintaining high morale and fight- 
ing efficiency of our defenders, those in 
the military service today in whose hands 
we are trustfully placing our future ex- 
istence. 

Surveys and personal interviews have 
convinced many of us that the No. 1 
concern of the fighting man today is 
the safety and well-being of his fam- 
ily. The airman on duty in the frozen 
Arctic reaches, the sailor on an extended 
cruise away from his home, the marine 
and infantryman on a foreign shore 
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is most concerned that his family is 
being cared for while he is away. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposed bill guar- 
antees to our fighting forces that this 
usually recognized privilege of medical 
care for dependents is, in fact, an en- 
titlement that he can count on. With 
that assurance, the fighting man on our 
global defense line can turn to his job 
at hand with renewed confidence and 
higher efficiency. 

The preamble to the proposed bill car- 
ried a statement of intent that bears out 
the importance of medical care. It 
states, in part: 

The Congress believes that programs of 
medical care have been, and will be, im- 
portant factors in the creation and main- 
tenance of great courage in face of combat 
and other service conditions throughout the 
Armed Forces, because it assures members 
of the Armed Forces at home and overseas 
that the medical care of dependents will 
not be denied by reason of member's service 
or member’s absence on extended active 
duty. 


This forward-looking legislation, as 
proposed, will cover dependents of serv- 
icemen and women, active and retired, 
and the widows and dependent children 
of deceased service personnel, It in- 
cludes all branches of the military, in- 
cluding the Coast Guard, when on active 
duty with the Navy. j 

One of the most important provisions 
is that it makes full use of existing mili- 
tary medical facilities and staff. The 
bill provides specifically that military 
medical facilities would be used to the 
fullest extent possible. 

In cases where such military facilities 
were not capable of providing the au- 
thorized treatment, or in cases of emer- 
gency, medical care would be provided 
at Government expense from duly li- 
censed civilian physicians and surgeons, 
and at duly accredited civilian hospitals 
and treatment facilities. Use of mili- 
tary medical facilities would be specifi- 
cally directed in cases where the care 
could not be furnished more econom- 
ically by civilian means. s 

In order to prevent possible overuse of 
the new program, the Secretary of De- 
fense would be allowed to assess a nom- 
inal contribution from each patient for 
the medical care rendered. Current 
thinking in the Department of Defense is 
for a charge to the patient of about 10 
percent of the cost. In the case of hos- 
pitalization, this would about equal the 
nominal subsistence charge now made 
to dependents who have been treated at 
service hospitals. Outpatient medical 
care at a military dispensary, or clinic, 
would not be charged to the patient 
under the proposed regulations. 

Medical care would include such treat- 
ment as diagnosis, acute medical and 
surgical treatment, immunization, and 
maternity and infant care. It would in- 
clude hospitalization, where needed, ex- 
cept for domiciliary care of chronic dis- 
eases, chronic nervous or mental dis- 
orders, and certain contagious diseases. 
In acute emergencies, it would include 
ambulance service, and in special cases 
would also include house calls by the 
physician. 

This bill, when passed, will have an 
immediate and far-reaching effect on the 
Armed Services, where morale is at an 
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all-time low, and reenlistment rates are 
the lowest in history. 

It will mean that this Congress and 
the Eisenhower administration have re- 
versed the ominous trend that has pro- 
gressively whittled away servicemen’s 
benefits over the past 10 years. It will 
signal an end to the creeping cutbacks 
that have seriously damaged military 
morale at a time we can least afford it. 

I understand that this legislation has 
the approval of the various branches 
of the military, of the Defense Depart- 
ment itself, and of President Eisenhower. 
I-understand it has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed at the Budget Bureau and is soon 
to emerge from there for action by the 
Congress. It is my earnest hope that 
we may act quickly, forthrightly, and 
sensibly when this long-needed legisla- 
tion comes before us for consideration 
and action. Action on this matter is 
long past due. 


SUPPORT PRICES ON DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson will lower the support level 
on dairy products, including butter, to 
75 percent of parity. This courageous 
action is being taken by the Secretary in 
an atmosphere clouded by false state- 
ments and malicious rumors. I think it 
would be well at this time to examine the 
facts. 

First, what is the law under which the 
Secretary is taking this action? Let me 
read it. Subsection 201 (c) of the Agri- 
cultural Act provides: 

The price of whole milk, butterfat, and 
the products of such commodities, respec- 
tively, shall be supported at such level not 
in excess of 90 percent nor less than 75 per- 
cent of the parity price therefor as the Sec- 
retary determines necessary in order to as- 
sure an adequate supply. 


Let me emphasize the key words. Sup- 
ports shall be set at a level necessary to 
assure an adequate supply. That is the 
law. 

A review of the production of dairy 
products during the last year when the 
price was supported at 90 percent of 
parity isin order. You all will recall that 
Secretary Benson agreed 1 year ago to 
continue supports at 90 percent. He was 
frank in admitting that he came to this 
conclusion reluctantly. He said at that 
time that the dairy industry itself should 
find a solution to the program that was 
keeping milk and butter and cheese 
priced out of the low-income market. 
He warned that the consumer who could 
not afford to buy these necessary foods 
for his children resented the use of his 
tax money by the Government to buy 
these foods for storage. Nevertheless, in 
order to give the industry time to work 
out its own solution, the Secretary kept 
high supports. 

What has happened to the supply of 
dairy products? Has consumption in- 
creased? Has the industry come up with 
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a program that would put these needed 
products in stomachs rather than stor- 
age? Let us look at the facts for the 
answers. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventory as of February 20, 1953, was 
60.5 million pounds of butter, 22.7 million 
pounds of cheese, and 97.5 million 
pound of nonfat dry milk solids. This 
was the equivalent of approximately 1.2 
percent of the milk production of the 
previous year. 

What is the picture today? Here it is 
as of February 17, 1954. 

Instead of 60.5 million pounds of but- 
ter, the Government now holds 275 mil- 
lion pounds. Instead of 22.7 million 
pounds of cheese, the Government now 
has 290 million pounds. Instead of 97.5 
million pounds of nonfat dry milk 
solids, we now have 482 million pounds. 

Our supply on hand of butter and 
cheese—stored at appalling expense to 
the taxpayer—is sufficient to give every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States 3 pounds each. The operation of 
the 90 percent price-support program 
during the past year has required the 
Government to use tax funds to take ap- 
proximately 1 quart out of every 10 pro- 
duced and put it into storage. 

I do not think anyone can safely say 
that the 90-percent support program is 
necessary to insure an adequate supply 
of butter. Those who would maintain 
this, would describe the Johnstown flood 
as the result of an adequate supply of 
water. 

Instead of attempting on its own to 
bring consumption up and production in 
line, the dairy industry bolstered by the 
high support program has increased pro- 
duction during the past year to such an 
extent that we are paying over $500,000 
per day in storage charges. How can 
anyone defend or propose a continuation 
of this policy? 

Can any friend of the farmer main- 
tain that a continuation of this surplus 
buildup will result in anything but a re- 
volt from the consumers—a revolt that 
may in its extreme wreck any program 
to aid the farmer? 

I submit that Secretary Benson has 
taken the only action he can take and 
obey the law. I believe that this action— 
despite the outcries from narrow inter- 
ests—is the only one that will save the 
farm program. 

Is there any constructive alternative to 
this program which will permit a general 
decrease in retail prices of milk and its 
products and so encourage increased 
consumption for the benefit of all? 

I cannot see how anyone who is con- 
scientious could do otherwise than what 
Secretary Benson has done in this case. 
His honesty, integrity, and concern for 
the general welfare—in the face of po- 
litical pressures generated by narrow in- 
terests—is admirable. In Secretary 
Benson, the American people have the 
type of courageous public servant they 
are entitled to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1955 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8583) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8583, with 
Mr. GRAHAM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS: On 
page 42, line 25, after the word vehicles“, 
strike out “$103,582,000” and insert “$188,- 
358,000.” 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
increase the appropriation recommended 
by the committee from approximately 
$103 million by $85 million. Several 
other amendments will be offered today, 
and they will bear upon other sections of 
the bill. I expect to have something to 
say about those amendments when they 
are offered, but I will undertake to con- 
fine my remarks during these 5 minutes 
to this particular amendment. The $103 
million of funds authorized in the bill, 
will permit TVA to complete the con- 
struction of every installation now in 
process of construction. The purpose of 
the amendment is to give TVA additional 
money to build entirely new steam plants 
or new units in existing steam plants. 
The question, therefore, arises whether 
or not TVA will need $85 million to build 
new steam plants. I will cite just two 
reasons why this amendment should be 
defeated. There are others that I could 
mention, but I think these two ought to 
be determinative of this issue. First, 
keep this in mind. We are not dealing 
with $85 million. That is only the first 
installment. These steam plants under- 
taken to be authorized by this amend- 
ment will require 3 years to construct, 
and the $85 million undertaken to be 
added to the bill today will only pay the 
first year’s cost. So, we ought to under- 
stand at the outset that what is proposed 
here is to obligate the Treasury of the 
United States to spend $227 million in 
addition to the $1,750,000,000 already in- 
vestedin TVA. The other reason I think 
the amendment should be defeated is 
that it does not have budget authoriza- 
tion. There was no justification before 
our committee for the construction of 
additional steam plants. Not a word 
appears in the printed justifications filed 
before the committee asking for money 
to construct plants other than those now 
in process of construction. I do not 
think this committee, without any hear- 
ings and without any consideration at 
the hands of the Budget Bureau ought to 
summarily so to speak add $225 million 
to the expense of the taxpayers of the 
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United States. I do wish to make it 
clear that there is no shortage of power 
in the Tennessee Valley area. State- 
ments have been made on the floor this 
week, as well as last year, indicating a 
shortage. It is not a question of short- 
age of power; it is a question simply as 
to whether TVA will get the additional 
power it needs from private power 
sources that is now available, or whether 
the taxpayers of the United States will 
put. up additional money to build new 
steam plants. TVA expects to sell during 
the fiscal year 1955, 50 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. Where is that elec- 
tricity going to go? About 50 percent of 
it will go to Federal agencies. 

Sixteen and one-half billion of those 
kilowatt-hours will go to industrial and 
commercial uses. Five billion, one hun- 
dred million kilowatt-hours will go to 
Tennessee Valley to light the homes of 
the people of the Tennessee Valley; one 
and a half billion kilowatt-hours will go 
to the people of Tennessee to heat their 
homes. I do not believe it is up to the 
taxpayers of the United States to provide 
cheap electricity for the good people in 
the Tennessee Valley to enjoy the luxury 
of electric heating. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
money we have spent on TVA is the best 
investment the Government has ever 
made in its entire fiscal history. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has paid big- 
ger dividends than we have ever received 
from any other enterprise within the 
memory of man. 

Had it not been for TVA we could not 
have had the atomic bomb which ended 
the World War, and which saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives and untold 
amounts of treasure. Had it not been 
for the superpower provided by TVA we 
could not have produced the aluminum 
for that great fleet of airplanes which 
blasted Hitler’s centers of communica- 
tion, production, and power and brought 
the war to an end. 

TVA alone made it possible. And the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
went with me down to Oak Ridge, leaving 
in the night and returning in the night, 
and with me ánd the other three mem- 
bers of the subcommittee wrote into the 
TVA appropriation bills over $2 billion, 
when no other Member of the House 
knew that it was being spent much less 
what it was being spent for. That $2 
billion ended the war. How fortunate 
for the Nation it was that it was in the 
79th Congress and not in the 83d Con- 
gress. 

The flower of the American Army was 
trying to take Iwo Jima. The desperate 
resistance of the Japanese forces was 
compelling us to consume three times the 
men and munitions and three times the 
time we had expected to expend. They 
were entrenched in caves and vast under- 
ground galleries and had to be blasted 
out with subterranean charges and 
burned out with flamethrowers, step by 
step, a yard at a time, and our losses 
were appalling. Just last week you read 
in the papers of the finding of 3,200 
bodies of Japanese soldiers in these 
underground galleries where they had 
remained undiscovered during our 10 
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years of occupation of the island. When 
we finally took it there was not a square 
foot on the island that had not been 
bombed and devastated and pulverized 
by artillery, rifle fire, grenades, and the 
heaviest naval guns in the American 
fleet. 

We then turned our attention to the 
mainland and the indomitable Japanese 
Army, fighting on its own shores, in de- 
fense of its homes, its empire, and its 
shrines, fighting with its back to the wall, 
prepared to make an even more desper- 
ate resistance. Iwo Jima was merely a 
foretaste of what was to come. 

In that fateful hour, a single airplane, 
with a single bbmb—from TVA—without 
the loss of a single American life, closed 
an era in world history. 

What a dividend TVA paid. There is 
not a community in America but sent 
men to Iwo Jima who never came back, 
What would it have meant to communi- 
ties and homes throughout the Nation if 
we had to take the mainland—the home- 
land—by assault? As at Iwo Jima, wave 
after wave after wave of Americans 
hurled against ramparts defended by 
Japanese who never surrendered would 
have been hurled back burned and 
broken and crushed to bloody pulp. 
That is what TVA saved us. And yet 
they tell us here today that TVA should 
never have been built. That it was a 
financial mistake. That it is socialistic. 
That it prevents the private utilities from 
charging the American people more for 
electricity. 

But that was only half the battle. 
Over on the English Channel superior 
German airpower destroyed Rotterdam 
in 30 minutes, and brought France to her 
knees in as many days. Every night 
London was lighted by her own confia- 
gration, and slowly but inexorably Hitler 
closed in. Neither England nor France 
nor any allied country could turn back 
the rain of death from the skies. Only 
one hope remained. American airpower. 

Only a little while before we had 
fought in the Appropriations Committee 
and here on the floor the same battle we 
are fighting today. TVA was appealing 
urgently for that last dam. The same in- 
terests opposed it then that oppose it to- 
day. But it was the 78th Congress and 
not the 83d Congress. And we built the 
socialistic dam that completed the grid 
and from the expanded TVA flowed the 
vast currents of power which produced 
the aluminum and sent a conquering 
cloud of airplanes across just in the nick 
of time to stop the new rockets already 
in position on the French and Belgian 
coasts which would have snuffed out all 
allied resistance in a matter of weeks. 
No power or agency under heaven could 
have saved Europe and us—but TVA. 
But we are told here today that TVA is 
socialistic and should never have been 
built and that it should be so loaded down 
with drains on its income that the yard- 
stick which protects every consumer of 
electricity in city and country, in every 
community in the Nation, should be de- 
stroyed so that private enterprise can 
charge more for electricity. 

But we are confronted by another and 
more deadly enemy. Russia not only 
has the A-bomb and the H-bomb but 
she has more and better planes than we 
have. She has more and better sub- 
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marines than we have. And she has a 


well-disciplined and well-equipped army- 


10 times as large as all the allied armies 
combined. 

Russia is building TVA modeled power- 
plants on her great rivers. And she is 
not putting them under the restrictions 
imposed by the committee in the bill 
pending here today. 

The President has warned the Nation 
of the danger of the situation. Plans 
have been completed for abandoning our 
cities and getting our people out into 
the country as their only defense against 
air attack. And TVA which saved Eu- 
rope cannot save itself. In this bill we 
are taking the first deliberate step to- 
ward strangulation. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we do not have 
to emasculate TVA. If we will just give 
them time the Russians will do it for us. 
Our Army long ago worked out a list 
of targets which they say the Russians 
will attack when they come over. And 
TVA is the first target on the list. Rus- 
sian communism hates and fears TVA 
more than any other American institu- 
tion. And when this race between 
American and Russian armaments draws 
to its close—as eventually it must—TVA 
will be the first to go. It is now a ques- 
tion of which will get in its deadly work 
on TVA first, the Politburo or the Power 
Trust. 

But TVA is as valuable in peace as it is 
in war. Within the last century we have 
so plundered and exploited our national 
resources that we are getting down to 
the bottom of the barrel. Our vast for- 
ests are making their last stand in the 
Far West, and lumber is reaching a pro- 
hibitive price. Our gold and silver 
mines have been worked out and we must 
import all precious metals. New oil 
wells are being discovered but the old 
wells have been pumped dry. Even our 
subterranean water level is dropping and 
reclaimed irrigation districts are being 
turned back to the desert. 

Our agricultural lands have been so 
worn and depleted that fertilizer is a 
necessity in every farming region. The 
first modern fertilizer plant was estab- 
lished at TVA and it is today a pilot 
plant showing what kind of fertilizer is 
needed and how to produce it cheapest. 
And of course the cheaper food can be 
grown the cheaper it can be sold to the 
consumer. 

But most serious of all, our iron mines 
are being exhausted and now that even 
the fabulous Mesabi Range is about 
worked out, it becomes necessary to find 
a substitute. Steel is the foundation of 
industry—the one indispensable factor in 
our modern economy. Aluminum is the 
only practical substitute. And it can be 
produced in practically unlimited quan- 
tities as long as we have electricity. But 
it requires electricity to produce it, and 
only TVA can deliver power in the quan- 
tities required. 

We cannot stand still. We cannot 
adequately implement a steel-age civili- 
zation without TVA. Wecannot win the 
next war with the weapons and strategy 
with which we won the last war. We will 
need greater weapons—we must have a 
greater TVA in the next war than we 
had in the last. Instead of restricting 
TVA as we do in this bill we must provide 
additional and expanded facilities, 
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That is what we are voting on here 
today. We know how Stalin and Hitler 
and the Mikado would have voted. They 
didn’t like the demonstration over Hiro- 
shima and Berlin in 1945. We know how 
Malenkov and Vo Nguyen Giap and Mao 
Tse Tung would like to see us vote on 
TVA here this afternoon. And in voting 
let us remember that a hydrogen bomb 
dropped on Washington would burn to a 
crisp everything north to Toronto, south 
to Miami, and west to Kansas City. In 
this connection I would like to read an 
editorial. from the Washington Post and 
Washington Times-Herald, the great 
American newspaper. Its editorial 
opinions are not controlled by its ad- 
vertising columns. Here is what it says: 


CRIPPLING THE TVA 


The House Appropriations Committee has 
proposed a program for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority which would slowly put it out of 
business as an effective regional enterprise. 
In the first place, the committee lopped off 
$38 million of the $141 million appropria- 
tion recommended by President Eisenhower. 
This is a heavy blow in view of the fact that 
the President already had refused a TVA re- 
quest for $85 million to build new power fa- 
cilities. In the second place, the committee 
wrote into the appropriation bill, which the 
House now is considering, a series of riders 
that would do more damage than the denial 
of funds. 

The bill would abrogate the agency's au- 
thority to control resale rates on the power 
it generates. This would permit co-ops and 
communities buying power from TVA to vie 
with one another in establishing retail rates, 
or to pay for various community services 
by charging high electric rates, or to sub- 
sidize certain enterprises with low rates at 
the expense of the individual consumer, An- 
other rider on the appropriation bill would 
require TVA to pay interest to the Govern- 
ment on money invested in power facilities. 
TVA could pay this, as it is ahead of schedule 
in repaying money advanced by the Treas- 
ury. But if it paid interest charges—interest 
on money to purchase property which the 
Government owns now and will own after 
the agency pays back the money—TVA would 
have less money for new transmission lines 
and other necessary development. Finally, 
the bill would require the agency to return 
to the Treasury money it has on hand to 
cover depreciation of plant and equipment. 
This would be an invitation to inefficiency. 

TVA is an agency which the people of this 
country have come to support with pride and 
enthusiasm. During World War II, it proved 
its worth many times over. Even today there 
is a shortage of electric power in many parts 
of the country, and nearly every electric 
system is busily engaged in expanding piant 
capacity. It would be shortsighted in the 
extreme to cripple TVA at a time when it is 
an important supplier of power for atomic 
plants. Congress would not think of mak- 
ing a direct attack on the agency. It should 
not permit an indirect attack—and by the 
infamous method of legislation by appro- 
priation—such as that engineered by critics 
of TVA on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The House at least ought to elimi- 
nate these legislative riders in the appropria- 
tion bill, 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had 20 years’ 
experience now with America’s first, 
much-touted, great, Socialist, Commu- 
nist experiment. We ought to have 
learned something. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GWINN. No; I do not. I will 
after a while. I am anxious to yield, but 
not now. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that those words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Gwinn: “We have had 20 years’ ex- 
perience now with America’s first, much- 
touted, great, Socialist, Communist experi- 
ment. We ought to have learned some- 
thing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GRAHAM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8583) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, certain 
words used in debate were objected to 
and on request were taken down and 
read at the Clerk’s desk, and he herewith 
reported the same to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Gwinn: “We have had 20 years’ 
experience now with America’s first, much- 
touted, great, Socialist, Communist experi- 
ment. We ought to have learned some- 
thing.” 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, may I read 
the definition of communism? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 
rule. 

The Chair sees nothing in the lan- 
guage used that would reflect upon the 
membership of the House or otherwise 
be considered unparliamentary. 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8583, with 
Mr. GRAHAM in the chair. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, it might 
be well to read from Webster's Interna- 
tional Dictionary the definition of com- 
munism: 

A system of social organization—— 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order the gentleman is not 
speaking on TVA and he is therefore out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York will address himself to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I am do- 
ing just that. I am going to describe 
this black spot on our map down in Ten- 
nessee which they themselves have cir- 
culated, and give a definition of what 
it is, which I propose to talk about: 

Communism is a system of social organiza- 
tion in which goods are held in common, 
the opposite of the system of private prop- 
erty. 

Now, we ought to defeat this amend- 
ment; in fact we ought to stop all appro- 
priations because a system of public 
property or commercialized property 
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works in America like it does in the 
rest of the world—England, France, Rus- 
sia, It reduces production, it impover- 
ishes the people, it destroys political and 
economic freedom without an exception 
in the world. From that history we 
would expect just what has happened in 
Tennessee as the result of this experi- 
ment. 

The chamber of commerce has just 
published a most enlightening study on 
TVA from 1933 to date. It shows that 
Tennessee among the 10 Southeastern 
States ranked very high before TVA 
when they had private power and private 
salesmen going all over the State selling 
power. They had no shortage. - 

Tennessee ranked then among the 10 
Southeastern States with regard to re- 
tail sales as second in 1929. After TVA 
in 1948 it dropped down to fifth. 

In retail-store payrolls in 1935 it 
ranked third; in 1948 fifth. 

In value added by manufacture, Ten- 
nessee ranked third in 1933, fourth in 
1947. In gross postal receipts they 
ranked third in 1933, down to fourth in 
1951. 

Listen to this: Receipts from farm 
markets, in 1933 Tennessee ranked fifth, 
in 1950 eighth. 

They put more land under water, 
660,000 acres of it under water down 
there—more acres than there are in the 
whole State of Rhode Island. Floods 
are not controlled. The land is perma- 
nently flooded. Annual production of 
$27 million, from the richest bottom land 
is permanently wiped out, the State per- 
manently crippled by a big, rather use- 
less lake, with 9,000 miles of shoreline. 
As some one said, “Man made 9,000 miles 
of shore on a God-made 650-mile river.” 

The extent of the misrepresentation 
involved in this project as a flood-con- 
trol project is shown by the Army engi- 
neers report that not more than once 
in 500 years would there be a serious 
flood. 

In all of the categories examined, Ten- 
nessee has fallen behind in productivity. 
It ranks one point above where it used 
to rank 20 years ago, only in one partic- 
ular, and that is the per capita income 
and the per capita taxes paid. But, the 
reason for that is not that Tennessee 
is more productive. Instead of produc- 
ing and paying taxes, Tennessee herself 
has been an eater of taxes from the out- 
side. One hundred and eight million 
dollars have gone down there from the 
outside to meet payrolls of 22,796 TVA 
employees, or nearly an average of 
$5,000 apiece, plus other hundreds of 
millions in doles for one sort or another. 
That accounts for the rise in per capita 
income and per capita taxes paid in Ten- 
nessee—by donations from outside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
TI ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman be permitted to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


serving the right to object, I wish to say 
this: I am in this peculiar position. We 
are actually working today on borrowed 
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time. The other committee is waiting 
to go. We had discussed this matter 
yesterday and the day before. I have no 
desire whatever to limit debate of any- 
body, especially those who have not 
spoken before. I hope no one will ask 
for an increase in time. I am con- 
strained to object to any request for ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not like the phrase “borrowed time” 
in its application to the House. This 
side cooperates in every way possible. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, the gentle- 
man, I think, should allow a little flex- 
ibility, and a situation has arisen where, 
I think, if anyone wants to answer, he 
should be given 5 additional minutes. I 
believe in freedom of speech, and I would 
like to see the gentleman from New York 
get 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California insist on his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. If I may make a fur- 
ther observation, answering the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, if I accede to 
his request to permit the gentleman from 
New York additional time which I think, 
as he does, is desirable, will he then ob- 
ject if from then on I decline to allow 
unanimous-consent requests by other 
Members? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts will not permit him- 
self to have conditions imposed. I have 
asked unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from New York have 5 additional 
minutes, and I am just going to stand 
on that. We will let the rest take care of 
itself. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then the gentleman 
from California will not object to this 
unanimous-consent request, but the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts understands 
what will happen in the future. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is not binding him- 
self beyond the present unanimous-con- 
sent request that the gentleman from 
New York have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I was interested 
in the gentleman’s reference to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as a Communist 
outfit. Year before last when the gen- 
tleman’s candidate for President came 
down to Memphis he endorsed the pro- 
gram of the TVA—— 

Mr. GWINN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What complaint 
did the gentleman from New York reg- 
ister then against his candidate’s en- 
dorsement? 

Mr. GWINN. I am not discussing that 
now. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is very relevant. 

Mr. GWINN. I yielded for a question. 
Will the gentleman repeat the question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am asking the 
gentleman, what complaint did he reg- 
ister at the time his candidate endorsed 
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what the gentleman says is a commu- 
nistic organization? 

Mr. GWINN. What gentleman? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You. 

Mr. GWINN. Will the gentleman re- 
peat his question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I said, what ob- 
jection or protest, if any, did the gentle- 
man interpose when his candidate for 
President in 1952 endorsed this so-called 
Communist organization? 

Mr. GWINN. Why, the part of what 
the candidate said that I endorsed 
was that this was one of the best ex- 
amples of our American creeping social- 
ism 


Mr. ABERNETHY. But that was 
after he had already caught the rabbit. 

Mr. GWINN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not yield further. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. While your can- 
didate was chasing the rabbit, what did 
the gentleman have to say? 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I did not under- 
stand that. 

Mr. GWINN. I would like to answer 
further the gentleman’s reference yes- 
terday on the floor to the candidate for 
the Presidency. When the candidate for 
the Presidency rode in his campaign, be- 
fore his train got even to the Tennessee 
border a committee from Tennessee, 
economically not free, politically not 
free, religiously worshiping the State, 
said to the candidate, “What do you bid 
for the votes of Tennessee in terms of 
appropriation for TVA?” And the gen- 
tleman said that unblushingly, as if our 
candidates, from here on, should ap- 
proach each State border with an an- 
swer to the question, “What do you bid 
at this auction for the vote of this 
State?” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from New York if he 
agrees with this statement made by 
President Eisenhower on November 2, 
1952, just 2 days before the election, 
which statement appeared in all the 
Tennessee newspapers: 

If I am elected President, TVA will be 
operated and maintained at maximum effi- 
ciency. I have a keen appreciation of what 
it has done and what it will be able to con- 
tinue to do in the future. Under the new 
administration TVA will continue to serve 
and promote the prosperity of this great 
section of the United States. 


Does the gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. GWINN. I assume, Mr. Chair- 
man, that what the President meant was 
that since TVA was well advanced, hav- 
ing had spent on it $1,788,000,000, that 
it would raise its power rates to a point 
where it could build its own steam plants 
and pay its own taxes. TVA is not con- 
tributing to the salary of the President or 
to the salaries of the Congress or the 
delegation from Tennessee. Its cus- 
tomers, 1,600,000 of them, are not saying 
anything either in their power bills. We 
ought to raise the rates so that at least 
the Tennessee Valley, this black spot on 
the map that they put out, will pay 
something toward their own national 
defense. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to remind 
the gentleman that the financial struc- 
ture for the proposed St. Lawrence Sea- 
way will be an exact replica of what we 
have in the Tennessee Valley. Is the 
gentleman going to take the floor when 
we take up the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
brand it as communistic and socialistic? 

Mr. GWINN. I shall, if they lose 
track of the harbors and rivers and begin 
to deepen the channels as an excuse to 
use coal. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee deemed it advisable to object to 
my request to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes, after such a serious charge 
has been made against 5 million loyal 
Americans, against the people of Ten- 
nessee and the Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say as an ir- 
refutable fact Tennessee has been known, 
Since 1796, as the volunteer State of the 
United States of America. In every war 
America has ever been in, there have 
been more volunteers from Tennessee, 
per thousand of population, than from 
any other State in the United States. 
Not only in the Spanish-American War, 
not only in World War I, not only in 
World War II, but in Korea also, Ten- 
nessee is still known as the volunteer 
State. Any time America is threatened 
the State of Tennessee comes to the 
front with her sons and her daughters. 
We in Tennessee have never been known 
as believing in communism or any other 
type of foreignism. We believe in Ameri- 
canism. 

I venture to say to my good friend 
from New York that he has more Com- 
munists in his district than the entire 
State of Tennessee, and I also venture 
to say that he has more sympathizers 
with communism in his district than 
the State of Tennessee ever will have. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a reflection not 
only on the speaker who is now address- 
ing you to be classified as one who be- 
lieves in any form of communism but 
it is a reflection on the nine members 
of the Tennessee delegation in this 
House. 

I think I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction from any Member of this body 
that there are no more loyal Americans 
in the United States of America than 
the nine Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Tennessee. 
It is not only a reflection on those nine 
Members from Tennessee but it is a re- 
fiection on every Member of the House 
of Representatives who since 1933 has 
voted for TVA. 

It is a reflection on your present Presi- 
dent, who last November said that TVA 
was all right. In his statement made in 
Memphis, Tenn., he embraced the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Authority. I am sure my 
friend from New York would say that 
the President of the United States is 
against communism. If his statement 
is true that we in the valley are advo- 
cating an agency which believes in com- 
munism, he is saying that the President 
of his own party is embracing commu- 
nism also. 

Let me go further, Mr. Chairman, and 
say this: The gentleman from New York 
just does not know what TVA is. I think 
he has been guided by the chamber of 
commerce or some private power com- 
pany. If he would come and see what 
TVA has meant not just to Tennessee 
but to the national defense of America, 
he would not come into the well of this 
House and make statements such as he 
made previous to my speaking. 

What would have happened, as my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] said, 
had we not had TVA and its power in 
the last war, and in World War II also? 
What would have happened if we had 
not had the atomic bomb? If the sub- 
committee chairman had let me have 
the additional 5 minutes I requested, I 
could have gone into the history of the 
national defense of this country of ours 
and shown you what a part TVA has 
played in it. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I have but 5 minutes. 

Mr. GWINN. I yielded. 

Mr. SUTTON. But not to me. 

I may say to my good friends that are 
opposing this $85 million for TVA that 
I would like to predict something for 
you: Within 4 months you will be in 
here asking this House to give at least 
$300 million for TVA, even though 
you are today trying to cut our 
throats. If you know anything about 
national defense at all, and if you 
know what is going on today, if you 
will stop and think and consider, you 
will not be fighting this amendment þe- 
cause you know yourselves it takes 3 
years to construct these steam plants. 
We have never had a power shortage 
like today, when we are building some 
super bombs for the defense of the peo- 
ple in your district and mine, in Ten- 
nessee and New York. Without build- 
ing these plants and preparing for the 
future, you are cutting the national de- 
fense of America. 

I might say this to the gentleman from 
New York, that we in Tennessee hate 
communism. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not always easy 
to present a subject that has been the 
subject of as much partisan argument 
as this one has, to get credit for be- 
ing completely unbiased in analyzing 
it and presenting it. The TVA was 
quite an issue in the Congress and in the 
country when it was created. In the 20 
years of its existence, there have been 
many strong leaders in the Republican 
Party who agreed with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gwinn]. The rec- 
ord of this Congress will clearly show 
that has been the viewpoint and the 
attitude of many Republican leaders 
through the years. In the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign, when General Eisen- 
hower, with his great popularity 
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throughout the country, was the candi- 
date and the nominee of the Republican 
Party, it was a natural thing for the 
people in the Tennessee Valley area and 
those who believe it necessary to have 
the TVA to meet local and national needs 
to wonder how they would stand with a 
man elected on the Republican ticket in 
view of the fact that so many Republican 
leaders agreed with the attitude of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 
At that time, they did ask General Ei- 
senhower, Candidate Eisenhower, where 
he stood on this great activity which is 
so Vital to a great section of the country. 
At that time, Mr. Eisenhower clearly 
stated his position. He stated clearly 
that he would be for the operation of the 
TVA at its maximum efficiency and he 
clearly represented to the people of the 
area that he would not be a party to the 
dismemberment of TVA. He made that 
commitment, and as my colleague said, 
“He caught the rabbit’—he won the 
Presidency. But, my friends on the left, 
let me tell you something. People down 
there realized then that all they had was 
the President’s own assurance. They 
recognized then, and they recognize now, 
that there are 2 or 3 ways to kill the 
TVA. Iam saying to you that the course 
that this subcommittee has started out 
upon in this bill clearly shows that they 
are headed in the direction of killing 
TVA notwithstanding the commitment 
of their own President. One way you 
can kill anything is to let it strangle 
on its own growth. This issue of 
whether we should ever have had TVA 
or not is beside the point—we have 
it. Let us see if this administration, 
through this committee, is now starting 
out on a policy to abolish the TVA. 
First, through the activities of the Gov- 
ernment, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in less than 2 years, that is the 
Federal Government, will be taking fully 
50 percent of all of the power produced 
in that area. There, through the Fed- 
eral Government, you are taking more 
and more of the total production of the 
entire operation. Then, notwithstand- 
ing the foreseeable need for more power 
for the Government and for the natural 
growth in the needs of the area, the TVA 
is not authorized to place orders for the 
additional power generation which we 
can clearly see will be needed. Remem- 
ber territorial expansion is not sought 
nor involved. Now to further strangle 
the TVA the subcommittee requires TVA, 
in addition to returning to the Treasury 
the full amount of money that we have 
invested in 40 years, to return to the 
Treasury each year $20 million more 
whether the TVA makes such money or 
not—even if we have a dry year when 
water might not be available to generate 
power. Not only that, but the committee 
says that transformers and all these 
other things that are so essential to 
running a real power utility are going 
to have to be paid for out of the funds 
that come into the TVA from power 
sales. The committee does not stop 
there. The committee says, “Each year 
out of your income, even when the 
Government is taking half of the total 
power production for atomic energy, you 
are going to have to run the forestry 
work, the soil-conservation work, and 
programs of that nature for which, in 
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the rest of the country, we appropriate 
money to the Department of Agri- 
culture, from your power income. 
And then, in addition to that, you say 
in this bill to TVA, in case that does not 
make you raise your rates to the retail- 
ers to destroy a part of the value of TVA 
as a yardstick—in case that does not 
force repeal of the TVA by making it 
necessary to sell or to strangle on the 
growing need for power in the area, the 
committee would take off all control on 
the retail rates charged by the distribu- 
tors, municipalities, and cooperatives, 
giving an open invitation for them to 
finance municipal programs from power 
distribution, so they will increase retail 
rates though such course would not help 
the Federal Government or the TVA. 
Remember this action was not requested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry. Iam under a good deal of pres- 
sure. Cannot the gentlemen extend his 
remarks? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I proceed for 1 additional minute to com- 
plete my statement. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not object to the gentleman proceeding 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GAVIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, and I will not 
object, I just wanted to say that yester- 
day when I asked for an additional min- 
ute the gentleman from Tennessee ob- 
jected, but I will not object. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iappreciate the atti- 
tude of my good friend. I did want to 
say this: What this committee did in its 
recommendation was to take off the limit 
as to what any city could charge at the 
retail level, and apparently dangled be- 
fore the cities that “Here is a means for 
you to finance everything in the city.” 
The effect would be to destroy the yard- 
stick value of TVA. Actually it opens up 
possible dangerous practices, for then 
cities could provide industrial power for 
practically nothing, and could bring in- 
dustries into the area and obtain oper- 
ating costs for power distribution from 
the domestic consumers. Behind it all 
you can see that the fears of the Valley 
that the Republican administration will 
destroy the TVA are being well carried 
out by the proposed action in this bill. 
Instead of meeting the issue and abolish- 
ing the TVA or selling it, they are taking 
away half of its power production to meet 
Government needs. Then they are not 
making available money to finance the 
building of the additional units needed 
to meet such increased loads, they with- 
draw necessary operating capital and 
destroy the yardstick value by taking off 
all control of retail charges. If there 
is any surer way than that to kill the 
TVA, I do not know what it is. It is to 
be hoped these efforts will not succeed, 
but people should know the facts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 
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The SPEAKER. ' Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, whatever its intention, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has recom- 
mended amendments to the appropria- 
tion bill which, if adopted, would in 
their combined effect, destroy TVA. 

They have reduced the appropriations 
required to add the facilities the system 
needs to continue giving service to this 
vital area and suggested that revenues 
should be used for these expenditures. 
At the same time they have demanded 
an increase in the annual dividend— 
calling it interest“ required from the 
system's revenues, a combined burden 
which will operate to strip TVA of the 
cash required for reinvestment in the 
business or to be held as liquid assets in 
reserve. If these proposals are adopted, 
the TVA power system will be required 
to amortize the power investment pro- 
vided by appropriations in 40 years, and 
to pay interest at the same time—a bur- 
den that no regulatory commission 
would permit a private power company 
to saddle on its consumers. At the same 
time the owners are intent on starving 
the system by refusing new capital 
required. , 

The committee states that the inter- 
est provision “included in this bill is in- 
tended to help the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and stop the increasing 
amount of criticism that is developing 
because of its expanding power require- 
ments.” In 1948 the same argument was 
advanced for the so-called amortized 
requirement. Before that pay-back pro- 
vision was added as a rider to the appro- 
priation bill by the 80th Congress, TVA 
was already making payments from 
power proceeds into the general receipts 
of the Treasury. Twenty-three million 
dollars had already been paid in from 
power proceeds, either to mature bonds 
or to offset appropriations. But it was 
contended by sponsors of the payback 
rider that such payments should be reg- 
ularized in order to reassure the tax- 
payers that the money provided by the 
Federal Treasury for TVA’s power fa- 
cilities would, in fact and under the law, 
be repaid within a reasonable period. 
They are being repaid. TVA is about 
$10 million ahead of its schedule right 
now. 

Now the committee suggests that the 
payment of interest in addition to amor- 
tization will allay criticism of TVa's 
expanding power requirements. Yet the 
provision clearly has failed to persuade 
the committee itself that funds should 
be made available for additional power- 
generating facilities in this vital area. 
No appropriation to meet the expanding 
power requirements is recommended by 
the committee. Instead, the budget ap- 
proved by the President has been re- 
duced. However benign the committee’s 
intentions may have been, clearly the 
adoption of its proposals would be 
calamitous. 

WHAT THESE AMENDMENTS WOULD DO TO THE 
CASH BALANCES 

The effect of the committee’s action 
in denying the appropriation request and 
proposing that funds for essential ex- 
penditures be provided from the cash 
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intended to be reserved for contingen- 

cies means, in fact, that if average con- 

ditions prevail, TVA will begin fiscal year 

1956 with a cash-reserve balance of 

somewhere between $2 and $8 million, 

TVA had expected, on the basis of 
the budget estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditures, assuming average stream- 
flow conditions, that the power program 
would have a cash balance at the end 
of year 1955, reserved for contingencies, 
of $39,920,712—page 2413 of hearings. 

It had been expected that the non- 
power funds available for contingencies 
would be $5,897,000—page 2413. 

These two items, with the continuing 
fund of $1 million provided for in sec- 
tion 26 of the TVA Act, apparently 
make up the estimate June 30, 1955, bal- 
ance of corporate funds of $46,817,712 
referred to by the committee in its 
report. 

The recommended use of $37,618,000 
of corporate funds in lieu of appropria- 
tions could therefore reduce the year- 
end balance of power-program funds 
from $39,920,712 to $2,302,712. 

To the extent that the nonpower cor- 
porate balance, estimated at $5,897,000, 
was reduced instead, the balance of 
power funds might be correspondingly 
larger than $2,302,712, but the total could 
be no larger than $8,199,712, on the basis 
of present estimates of revenues and ex- 
penditures, even if the nonpower balance 
were reduced to zero. 

THE CASH RESERVE APPROVED BY THE COMMITTEE 
COMPARED WITH THE PRACTICE OF PRIVATE IN- 
DUSTRY 
The committee believes that TVA’s 

cash reserve can be safely reduced. But 
no explanation is given to indicate what 
type of analysis preceded the commit- 
tee’s decision. The judgment could not 
have been based on an analysis of the 
prevailing practice in private business, 
nor on the experience of TVA, the largest 
power producer in the United States. In 
fiscal 1955, the total assets of its power 
system will be over a billion dollars. A 
reserve cash balance of $8 million, the 
largest possible if the program of addi- 
tions and replacements anticipated by 
TVA and approved by the committee is 
carried out but paid for out of the re- 
serve instead of appropriations, would 
mean that TVA would have available as 
liquid assets somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of one-half of 1 percent of its 
total power assets. 

Contrast the situation of the world’s 
largest automobile manufacturer, whose 
last annual report revealed liquid assets 
of more than $300 million, 8 percent of 
its total assets. The world’s largest steel 
company likewise reported liquid assets 
of more than $300 million, about 11 per- 
cent of its total assets. The world’s 
largest chemical company had liquid as- 
sets of more than $250 million, 15 per- 
cent of total assets. Yet the committee 
believes that the world’s largest power 
system, owned by the Government of the 
United States, requires at the most liq- 
uid assets of one-half of 1 percent of 
total assets. 

Compare the cash reserve considered 
adequate for TVA with the reserve main- 
tained by private utility systems in the 
United States, all smaller than TVA, and 
all with borrowing powers denied to 
TVA. Detroit Edison Co. has found it 
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desirable to have liquid assets of as much 
as $50 million, 9 percent of total assets, 
while liquid assets of the Arkansas Pow- 
er & Light Co. have exceeded 8 percent 
of total assets. 

All these companies can borrow money 
in the event their cash reserve should 
prove to be inadequate. TVA has no 
such power to incur debt. Yet the com- 
mittee is willing to take the risks in- 
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volved by reducing TVA’s cash balance 
to one-half of 1 percent of total assets. 

The management of TVA could not 
take that risk. TVA would be obliged 
to postpone replacements, delay im- 
provements, in order to build up the cash 
reserve. The system would suffer. 
Operating costs would rise. Disaster 
would result to this great public power 
system upon which a whole region de- 
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pends, upon which critical installations 
for defense must depend for national 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, on Monday I referred 
to the assistance the Government is now 
offering private utilities in the form of 
tax amortization. The following is a 
list of the private electric utilities that 
have been issued tax amortization cer- 
tificates through September 21, 1953: 


Electric power projects approved for tax certificates 


Rated Amo cor- 
Name of applicant Location and type of facility pacity Haen De 
pp. (kilowatts) accelerated 
amortization 
ALARAMA 

P Co, Birmingham, Ala Barry generating station unit No. 1, near Mobile Ala. 1 600 
* ies Barry generating station unit No. 2, near Mobile Ala.“ 125,000 10 201.230 
ransmission line to McIntosh, Ala., and construe- 68, 870 

yoo: of a switching station in Washington County, 
Chickasaw plant, 1-unit extension and transmission 40, 000 1, 441, 301 

connections, 

Martin Dam, I. unit hydro extension 000 1, 234, 250 
Gorgas plant, 2-unit extension and transmission con- 3, 042, 924 
nections. 6, 841, 835 
Transmission connection to River Junction plant 153, 348 
Increased transformer capacity to serve Camp Rucker 15, 699 
Gorgas steam plant, unit No. 8, Gorgas, Ala 156, 250 8, 742, 684 


Alabama total — . .ͤ—.ꝙ7 — —— —— — 44, 258, 791 
= — — 
ARIZONA 
Arizona Edison Co., Inc., 3 Atis — Diesel- Electric generating unit at Miami, Ari 1,235 164, 245 40 65, 698 
Arizona Public Service Co., ix, Ariz. Saguaro steam electric station near Red Rock, Ariz... 90, 000 10, 900, 000 45 4. 905, 000 
SO STE BAS . A SEESE EE r TT.. 90, 000 13, 950, 000 40 5, 580, 000 
-| Powerplant at Douglas, Senet Say bs «eT wd 176, 392 45 79, 376 
Powerplant at Yuma, 88 2. 500 316, 340 20 63, 268 
Generating equipment 0 Ses SES 98, 268 40 39, 307 
Transmission line at Luke eld 5 north of Litchfield, |............ 23, 632 50 11, 816 
Central Arizona Light & Power Co., Phoenix, Artz: Line and substation taclllties. 3 — — — 
Citizens Utilities Co., Greenwich, Conn . narà I hae and connecting lines, Santa 13, 112 30 3, 934 
ruz County, Ariz. 
Phelps Dodge Corp., New York, N. . Extension to powerplant building at Morenci, Ariz 12, 500 65 1, 511, 250 
Arizona 0 ———— æäl —„—ñ K Ä — . ———q q—ßl————— ͤ äũ—[ii 12, 293, 849 
= 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. . Microwave system various locations in eastern and 65 78,000 
southern Arkansas. 
Capieator installations at Gum Springs, Ark_.......--]_........... 55 137, 235 
ioe 1 9 "South Lite! a n 55 3, 649, 250 
80. hoals, Harrison, Guy, Heber Springs, 
o Creek 
8 3 power station, unit No. 3, North Little 105, 000 55 6, 957, 500 
r 
Harvey Couch power station unit No, 2, Stamps, Ark. 65 8, 287, 500 
Transmission line from Moses si CLEA, RSS EEE 45 297, 
NGS FRNA IE Oe Oe Re ae ission and substation facilities, Ingalls, Donan- 55 2, 288, 111 
Ingalls, Ingalls-Warren, Warren-Pine Bluff, Heber 
Newport, Remmel Dam-Jones Mi 
Addition to generat plant 115 Kr a power 55 5, 115, 000 
station, reg No. 3, Jones 
‘Transm: e from . — to te Parkin — | 45 252, 450 
Transmission line from Moses steam station to West 45 237, 600 
Installation of capacitor at Jones Mills................ 45 122, 400 
* N steam electric station (units No. 1 45 5, 472, 000 
an 
Transmission line from Monticello to Warren, Ark 45 90, 000 
Transmission line from Jones Mills to Gurdon 45 189, 000 
— — — —— 44 — —— — — — 33, 173, 046 
1 at Highgro — 55 N generating station, 35 122, 483 
San F Bernardino a Bi 1 California 35 85, 276 
Highgrove-San Bernardino transmission line, Cali- 35 51, 658 
Terminal facilities for transmission line from High- 35 86, 830 
pove peara: and Valley substation, to 
de terminal facilities at Highgrove power - 35 48, 055 
S den and facilities Edwards Air Force Base, 55 210, 924 
Kern and San o Counties. 
Highgrove steam electric stations: unit No. 3 35 877 
Transmission connections to new Highgrove power- 35 121,312 
Benito County, Calif.......-]_..... 45 140, 308 
n, connection to pit No. 4 @ hydrocisciric 45 1, 180, 945 
ateo and Moraga ‘substations facilities 45 1, 108, 647 
New 3 plant No. 4), 1 County, Calif. 45 11, 327, 061 
New steam powerplant in central California 45 9, 939, 770 
(location undetermined 
= 5 Contra Costa County, Calif., 2 15, 000 
Transmission lines in Kern and San Luis Obispo 2 100, 084 
Coun Calif, 
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Rated | Amountof | Amount | Recom: aed ten 
Name of applicant Location and type of facility capacity ap aa mended 725 
plication eligible accelerated 
(kilowatts) percent | smortization 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
California Electric Power Co., Riverside, Calif.] Transmission lines, Williams and Calpella in Colusa 20 $765, 365 
and Mendocino Counties, Calif. 
Do._.......---.-------------------------------| Transmission line from from Monte Rio to Gualala in 40 266, 448 
—— and Mendocino ong my Calif. 
line from San Luis Obispo to Santa 40 201, 776 
| o Maria; Call steam plant to Maranga, Contra Costa 40 198, 400 
iar bes Calif. 
Band E E A —T—T——— E McCall substation about 12 miles southeast of Fresno 40 633, 255 
County, Fresno, Calif. 
sa bank EE STAL Se Tesla-Panoche transmission line—San Joaquin, Stanis- 40 458, 517 
laus, Merced and Fresno Counties, Calif. 
Transmission line in Monterey and Santa Clara 40 266, 800 
Counties, Calif. 
Panoche-MeCall transmission line right-of-way, Kings 40 84. 750 
ounty, 
Tranan inion line, Bridgeville to Fruitland Junction.. 40 53, 608 
a Field Air Baw 5 substation, Marin County, 40 23, 
Transmission and ypc facilities, southeast of 40 3, 290, 083 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Transmission line in Humboldt County, 3 AE e 40 135, 635 
Tesla substation, San Joaquin County, Calif___.. 40 71, 358 
Humboldt substation, Humboldt County, Calif: —— 40 720 
N facili ties, vicinity Red Bluff, Tehema 40 27, 137 
ounty, 
San Miguel substation (increase capacity) 51, 408 51, 408 40 20, 563 
Terminal facilities at the Marage su tion for Contra 147, 731 147, 731 20 29, 546 
Costa plant (6 ee mee of Oakland in Contra 
1 220, 500 220, 500 20 44, 100 
2 ta County, 200, 000 28, 198, 500 28, 198, 500 55 15, 509, 175 
A RSE ak PALL Orr TEE Neel Instali 2 kilovolt underground circuits between sta- 760,000 760, 000 20 152, 000 
tion G, El Qatta; and the proposed substation at 
Richmond, Calif. 
22 at Pitts- - 282, 700 282, 700 20 56, 540 
urg, 
n facilities in Humboldt, Trinity, and 519, 530 511, 530 40 612 
Shasta © Counties. Calif. 0 8 a j au 
Transmission facilities Panoche-Ora Lima substation 634, 606 634, 606 40 ~ 253,842 
in San Benito and Fresno Counties, Calif. 
8 N 3 Mountain View, Santa Clara 37, 070 37, 070 40 14, 828 
ounty, 
Mendocino substation, Mendocino County, Calif. 113, 588 113, 588 20 22, 718 
Transmission maa, * — to Panoche, Ala- 7, 273, 914 7, 273, 914 45 3, 273, 261 
mee oe Contra Costa, Stanislaus and Merced Coun- 
M ys o DEURIA plant, Calaveras County, 3,850 1, 204, 168 1, 204, 168 35 421, 459 
Transmission line, Shasta County, Cali . 265, 162 265, 162 40 106, 065 
Transmission line, Humboldt- Jewberg Junction, 97, 511 97, 511 40 39, 004 
Humboldt Gooey Calif. 
Cooley Landing substation, East Palo Alto, Calif. DA 545, 118 545, 118 40 218, 047 
N e units No. 1 and No. 2, Pitts- 250, 000 42, 522, 751 42, 522, 751 45 19, 135, 238 
urg, 
„ 5 units No. 3 and No. 4, Pitts- 250, 000 31, 999, 922 31, 999, 922 45 14, 399, 965 
alif. 
araga substation, Contra County, Calif. 175, 000 175, 000 40 70,000 
Substation and transmission facilities, Fort Ord sta- -- 134, 570 59, 570 35 20, 850 
tion, Monterey County, Calif. 
a ee at Vaca-Dixon substation, Solano = 804, 000 804, 000 40 321, 600 
County, C 
Transmission line and substation, Ames, Calif_.......].... 1,054, 204 1, 009, 204 55 555, 062 
Panoehe to McCall transmission transmission line, Kings County, 1,819,000 | 1. 740, 584 40 696, 234 
Benicia Arsenal and vicinity, Solano County, Calif.; 41, 966 41, 966 40 16, 786 
distribution facilities. 
"County, Call system at Fairfield, Solano 48, 319 48, 319 30 14, 496 
ounty, 
Transm: m line, Newberg to Bridgeville, Hum- 272, 790 272, 790 20 54, 558 
boldt County Calif. 
Transmission line from Brighton substation to 129, 538 120, 538 20 25, 908 
—— 
4 ‘between Newark and Mabury 192, 004 192, 004 20 38, 419 
stations and related 7 —— at Newurk sub- 
station, Alameda and Santa Clara Counties. 
Transmission line, C team 2, 045, 221 2, 045, 221 20 400, 044 
plant, near Bakersfield, Calif. 
Transmission line from Moraga substation to station 2,019, 000 2, 019, 000 20 403, 800 
U, San Leandro, Calif. 
Transmission line from Salisbury st station to Mather 81, 274 81, 274 30 24, 382 
Heights, Sacramento purrs AA ‘alif. 
rare a from Tr. to Orick, Humboldt 308, 699 308, 699 20 61, 740 
Installation of transformers at Decoto substation, |..........-- 24, 750 24, 750 2 4, 950 
Alameda County, Calif. 
Se, line ee seek ene te Fae ENEA 244, 272 244, 272 20 48, 854 
Increase Lathrop 83 capacity, San Joaquin 39, 595 39, 595 20 7,919 
Substation at an Leandro, Calif. 1 329, 700 329, 700 25 425 
| 2 SSE EES RD 11 ORE SE SS SSE — aon aaee; Redwood Greek area, Hum- |--.2----2 228, 382 135, 642 20 , 128 
Pope & Talbot Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Extension to industrial powerplant — 2. 500 148, 607 148, 607 40 59, 443 
* California Edison Co., Los Angeles, — a a D et ity, Calif... a == 95, 787 95, 787 40 38, 315 
TP. . ] Electric distribution to Ni Afreraft, |- S 982 982 20 796 
Ine., Hawthorne, Los County, Caiit = = 8 
— — , OR to Nigg Corina, 31, 803 31, 803 30 9, 541 
yee ae at ak Ree ee Redondo steam-electric station No. 2, Redondo Beach- | 250,000 | 43, 500, 000 ( 44.282000 21 2882 


Los Angeles, Calif, 
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Racer 
Amount of Amount tifled for 
Name of applicant Location and type of facility — application eligible erated 
amortization 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
R Edison Co., Los Angeles, | Antelope substation, Los Angeles County, Calif. $836, 685 
02 —7»—————k:P:9 ↄe Transmission connections to center substation near 272, 551 
Do. Etiwanda steam 5 generating station ee dis- 400 
— SE ma ol feperating — reel come on 430, 
dj — ͤ— bg eres — electric station, San Bernardino 14, 072, 800 
Do Transmission facilities to Edwards Air Force Base, 125, 400 
Muroe, Calif. 
Center substation near Downey, Cali 1,013, 310 
Line extension and substation near Pomo: 21,751 
Do. Oil and gas line facilities for Etiwanda steam station, 2, 525, 000 1,010,000 
ee — — — e wands Si 
Etiwanda, San Bernardino City, Calif. oye 


6 K ———: 


COLORADO 
Frontier Power Co., Trinidad, Colo — 8 lines, Las Animas and Huerfano Coun- - 197, 845 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo * oa steam-electric station unit No. 2, Denver, 4, 903, 650 
Alamosa si electric powerplant—addition—unit No. 6, 980, 307 
T. ee Seen electric stations at Arapahoe and Grand June- 3, 776, 096 
ion. 
Colorado total OEE E ASEET ARE E ENOT IDEEA e S aaa 9, 857, 898 
CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn -] Extension to existing Montville station, Uncasville, 
98 1 3 ————— Thompsonville gas turbine electric plant, Thompson- 
ville, Conn. 
WEN ace EVIER E ar I AE ee E Construction of new gas turbine electric plant, 
Danielson, Conn. 
Do. Willimantic-Rockville 69-kilovolt transmission line. 
ze Devon-Norwalk transmission line = 


Montville-New Britain transmission line 
Connect Power Co., Hartford, Conn. Transmission line, Berlin to New Britain, Conn. 8 
:: oe facilities, Middlesex and Hartford 


Derby Gas & Electric Co., Derb: — 4 ag Housatonie steam electric station, Derby, Conn 
Electric Power, Inc., Hartford Shepaug hydroelectric generating station, Southbury, 


Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. New steam s I 1 station, Laurel steam 
United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn Perikon a chile to Unike to. United Aircraft Corp., north 


of New Haven, Conn. 
Doll ;- Extension to English steam electric station, unit No. 8 
510 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del -] Transmission and eration facilities, Edge Moor 
m * r nee station’ unit No. 3, New Castle County, 


Delaware total ñũĩñ„ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D. O.. 5, 400, 000 
District of Columbia total 5 5, 400, 000 
— — 
FLORIDA 

Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. ] Riviera steam electric station, Palm Beach County, 9, 340, 000 9, 340, 000 4, 670, 000 
PID S S asap OIE IEE AN, — . No. 4at Cutler steam electric station, 8, 884, 000 8, 801, 564 3, 960, 704 
. -| Cutler oe electric station, unit No. 5 with trans- 60, 000 11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 4, 400, 000 

— facilities (about 12 miles south of Miami, 
Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla , ae Avon Park steam electrical station, Avon 6, 388, 820 6, 289, 820 1, 886, 946 

‘ark, 
Do 2 ——7—7—7—7————7j—ꝙ— 2 —— New Suwannee River plant, Suwannee, Fla 5. 535, 000 5, 510, 000 1, 653, 000 
883 ᷣͤ ͤ—— —„—᷑u GE moop facilities, Higgins plant, Fe Fort Mead-Lake 1, 768, 200 1, 708, 200 530, 460 
E a SOSO NENE. EEEE EE =— to Higgins steam electric station, Oldsmar, 80, 000 12, 559, 000 12, 559, 000 4, 395, 650 
. — —ñäAS— New Higgins steam i e station, See, aa Pehle | be ae ea 721 — 6, — — 1 — 
— . — Transmission facilities, Jasper- Quin — — 
nect with the new ee plan e o 

Gulf Power Co., Pensacola, Fla Pensacola 9 1 unit anion — 4, 837, 682 4,819, 682 2, 409, 841 
WW ä — River Junction plant, new 2: unit plant and transmis- 40, 000 10, 272. 082 5, 649, 645 
sion connections, zi { 60, 000 } 15, 156, 013 { 4, 883, 930 3, 174, 555 
Florida total. ß. K . , ̃ v. , ‚—Ö— ‚——.. ESA 34, 303, 343 
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Amount cer- 


tified for. 
Name of applicant Location and type of facility —— ESCALAN 
amortization 
GEORGIA 
Lockheed Aircraft substation, Marietta, Ga 5 $203, 40 $81,394 
Transmission line near Augusta, Ga 579, 371 55 318, 654 
Extension to Hammond generating station, unit No, 15, 900, 588 15, 885, 588 65 10, 325, 632 
3. Transmission connections and substation rein- 
forcements. 
Hammond steam plant, unit No. 1, Rome, Ga 15, 765, 220 15, 549, 220 55 8, 552, 071 
Hammond generating ae unit’ No, 2, Rome, 12, 967, 000 12, 967, 000 55 7, 131, 850 
Bartlett's Ferry, l-unit hydroextension and trans- 1,460,000 | , 460, 000 25 365, 000 
mission connections. 
Yates pues, l-unit extension and transmission con- 12, 143, 673 12, 143, 673 50 6, 071, 837 
nection: 
Plant . new l-unit plant and transmission 7, 748, 277 7, 564, 677 50 3, 782, 339 
conn ons. 
Furman 8 2-unit hydroplant and transmission 16, 764, 800 15, 286, 800 50 7, 643, 400 
connections, 
Transmission reinforcement, Macon-Eastman-Vidalia. 1, 255, 44 630, 544 25 157, 636 
—— reinforcement, Commerce-Athens, 1, 316, 291 1,316, 291 25 329, 073 
arrenton. 
zo arain Rr irs and connection to River 838, 620 3 742, 967 50 371, 484 
unction 
Extension of existing hydroelectric blant with generat- 10, 000 931, 000 931, 000 35 325, 850 
ing units and accessories at Goat Rock Dam, near 
Columbus, Ga. 
Transmission facilities, * from Florida- 875, 000 706, 829 30 212, 049 
Georgia State line to Waycross, G: 
Jasper Waycross transmission line, from Jasper to 83, 500 83, 500 30 25, 050 
Georgia State line, Waycross, Ga, 
%%% ESEN EEE 00 S 45, 693, 319 
IDAHO 
Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho C Hydroelectric power development, Snake River, 
transmission lines and terminal facilities. ; } 21, 109, 010 20, 047, 610 kad 10, 023, 805 
SNS 8 os -----| Transmission line from American Falls, Idaho, to Don 832, 642 832, 642 25 208, 161 
substation near Pocatello, I 
Don substation, Pocatello, Idaho_-......--..--.-------|_..--------- 899, 405 725, 915 25 181, 479 
Don substation, Pocatello, Idaho, transformer banks. 1, 034, 000 , 034, 40 413, 600 
Substation at Goshen, Idaho 129, 640 129, 640 35 45, 374 
fp. . ̃ͤ SF ve Bk 2 Transmission line and facilities, Goshen-Scoville, 565, 529 35 98, 
Idaho. 
Idaho total — — — v ˙— —ä—. —— VVVVVFFFFT—T—T—T—T—T—... RTE bona ST 10, 971, 387 
ILLINOIS 
‘Transmission line and substations, De Kalb, I 30 61, 500 
Wallace steam electric station and transmission lines. 25 2, 083, 562 
‘Transmission line, Peoria to Springfield, III.. 45 334, 800 
5 and substation facilities, northeast 45 90, 000 
cor. 
Sabrooke generating station, unit No. 3 55 3, 630, 000 
Transmission loop for serving city of Rockford 55 699, 545 
Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, | Transmission line to Joppa powerplant, Joppa; m III. 1——— 55 1, 705, 131 
III. and additions to substation at West Frankfort, I 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, III 9 EuS underground service extension to 35 70, 350 
chemical plant. 
TT Underground service extension to munitions plant 35 85, 750 
Winds Power Co., Decatur, III Hennepin steam-electric — 22 unit No. 1, near Hen- 35 5, 788, 300 
bye III., Putnam Coun 
Gi ETRE — ——— N to’ Wood River . station, unit 3⁵ 5, 524, 680 
>S 4, . Madison County, Ill., near city of Wood 
ver. 
Transmission connections to West Frankfort, III 55 1, 265, 715 
‘Transmission line, Waukegan to Wisconsin boundary 65 341, 250 
Transmission line and substation at Sterling, III. 45 000 
‘Transmission facilities, Roxana, III. 40 46, 978 
a facilities, East St. Louis, West Frank- 55 3, 118, 689 
% ĩ 0 ae = De eee MT ieee DORs al ire ee 25, 368, 250 
1515 and Michigan Electrie Co., Fort Wayne, 611,179 2⁵ 165, 295 
TAN aed Seen D . —ĩö— Tanners Creek No. 1, Indiana new steam electric 21, 034, 840 25 5, 232, 085 
generating plant and connecting transmission line. 
a yy Nt SEE ——— — 1 Tanners Creek No. 2, Indiana; extension to steam 17, 468, 691 45 7, 860, 911 
2 generating plant and connecting transmis- 
sion e. 
N „/F — ~ an line and substations, Union City, Dun- 1, 753, 840 45 786, 978 
ir n 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., care of Ameri- Substations at Marion, Anderson, and Muncie, Ind 270, 750 55 148, 913 
Ny Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, 
‘Transmission lines, 5 85 1 110, 770 30 33, 231 
Inalans & Michigan Electric Co., New Tanners Creek steam pa t N wW- 41, 899, 000 45 18, 841, 050 
renceburg, Ind., to v uty of Part Wayne, Ind., to 
vicinity of East’ Dunkirk 
were & Big ct grin Electric Oss me af OY, ion facilities, Marion, Wd S INSS OA 179, 485 35 62, 820 
& Elect. Service Corp., New Yor! 5 
: ‘Transmission facilities, Fort Wayne, Ind ae 22 35 26, 635 
‘Transmission facilities, near LaPorte, Ind. a 55 100, 377 
— Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind.] New way su ota of 2 215 55 279, 793 
SEES — —— C (Addition to White River generating plant, 8, 287, 977 55 4, 345, 419 
Morgan County, 25 miles southwest of Indianapolis 
88 No. 4). 
+ Nia At ROS = dit to existing White River generating plant, 10, 458, 394 55 5, 495, 885 


Morgan C „ 25 miles southwest of Indianapolis 
(unit No. 5) Fa 


3 Amended from $838,620. 
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Amount of Amount ti 
Name of applicant Location and type of facility Gb application eligible mended ified for 


INDIANA—Continued 
a Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, ick enn and substation installations near La $1, 133, 900 E $340, 170 
Substation enlargement, East Chicago, Ind 261 
Transmission facilities to serve 5 Cyanamid ETIS — e 

Co., northeast of — —.— City, In 
Substation and transm! — — Indiana Har- 209, 305 3⁵ 78, 257 
Wabash River power station, approximately 6 miles 

north of West Terre © Haute, Ind., on Wabash River. PENIN * o_o 
Transmission abash ver s n 

1 at Kokomo, addition to exist- OTS = * 

jets eo d substation, Wabash River station to 
jumbus—substation at Columbus. 
—.— of Wabash River seat north of West 24, 879, 000 40 9, 951, 600 
Wabash Hiver — station No. 5, 6 mil rth of 

al ver power on No. 5, les no 17, 

West Terre Haute, I nd. 8 = eo 
A ere moard substation at Kokomo and Columbus, 1, 702, 500 4 681, 000 
Transmission and substation facilities connecting 800 

Wabash River generating yere to system at Lafay- — = AEN: 

ette, Kokomo, and Columbus, In 
Read St. substation for new defense ats Evansville, 422, 652 30 126, 796 
Culley generating station 14 miles east of Evansville, 10, 443, 500 45 4, 699, 575 

— 2 on Ohio River. 

Transmission line, Evansville to Oakland, Ind 1, 294, 500 35 453, 075 


Towa Electric Light & Power Co., Cedar Rapids, | Steam electric generating station, Marshalltown power 7, 761, 162 55 4, 268, 639 
owa. 9 Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa. . Des Moines power station No. 2 (steam electric gen- 9, 769, 301 50 4. 884, 651 
erating station), Des Moi Towa. 

ON a teat SS in a Re BEAT 5 Council Bluffs power station, Council Bluffs, Iowa 9, 352, 850 50 4, 676, 425 

Iowa Public Service Co., Sioux City, Iowa 9 1 electric generating station, unit No. 2 2, 700, 000 55 1, 485, 000 
e, Iowa. 
DO inna ccncnienenenennseneananshanscenecerssene= * — line and substations, Sioux City to Fort 4, 425, 282 55 2, 433, 905 
> 4.117, 134 50 567 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co., Centerville, Iowa Bridgeport steam electric station units Nos. 1 and 2... 4.747, 906 30 9 
Jowa total. „ —. — T— —¾ — — 3 21, 231, 577 
KANSAS 

Central Kansas Power Oo., Abilene, Kans. .------| Hill City steam electric generating station, Hill City, 1, 900, 852 50 950, 426 

E S E ENSS y Transmission line, Hill City, Hays, Kans — 474, 734 50 4 
The En Empire 5388 Electric Co., Jopl Riverton unit No. 8, Riverton, * 8878 40 28725 
Electric Co., Wichita, Kans Murray G tac ba de — 306, 686 8, 036, 000 40 3, 214, 400 
Do............-...--------.----.--.-.--.------| Murray Gill steam electric unit No. 2—and transm 8, 605, 000 55 4, 732, 750 

sion facilities—6 southwest of city of ‘Wichita, 
P... --- E E 8 steam generating electric station, No. 3 unit, 10, 969, 200 65 7, 129, 980 
$ ms, E 
The Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kans... Kens steam electric station, unit No. 2, Lawrence, 5, 425, 000 55 2, 983, 750 
ns. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Kans Power installation at Chemica plant near E] Dorado, 260, 065 55 143, 036 
bike is Light & Telephone Co., Inc., Kansas 7 — electric generating station, Heiser, Kans., initial 3, 495, 000 55 1, 922, 250 
y, Kans. 
fy" Wi SE OE Se ees ——— smith’ Center-Medicine Lodge, Kans., transmission 288 55 1 
line and associate substations. * e 
Kanans tel. „ . SRE PRU 2 . 25, 200, 575 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Utilities Co., Lexington, K. ] Green River Steel Corp., 3 miles east of Owensboro, |_........._. 1, 024, 476 40 409, 790 
Ky., transmission ities. 

5 E NE S ESE EEEO Transm wps connections, Green River powerplant 2, 442, 578 55 1, 343, 418 
a 

Do ccf Green River powerplant, unit No. 3, Muhlenburg 9, 497, 000 45 4, 273, 650 
County, Ky. 

5 & West Virginia Power Co. (American | Transmission line, Bellefonte, Ky., and thence to 607, 420 40 242, 968 
Gas & Electric Service Corp.). New York, N. Y. Ohio State line. 

TFT... E R a Transmission facilities at and between Hazard, Perry 216, 615 2 43, 323 
County, and Leslie substation, Leslie County, Ky. 

— „rr. T —— — a ee 6, 313, 149 
generating 1 and substat ion 3, 200, 560 40 1, 280, 224 
en hey Soe ia e { 3, 286, 500 55 807, 575 
Transmission line, St. et. E le 511, 700 20 102, 340 
Transmission line, Bayou P ASE Se IS 27, 500 25 6, 875 
pint “yin 3 to supply Teche No. 1 steam-generating 246, 000 55 135, 300 

at Baldw: 

50 —.— — Transmission line, St. Landry-Baldwin; stepup sub- a 000 550 55 953 
station at Baldwin 3 station, transmis- Eom van = 
sion line, Shady-Oaks-Beaver Creek. 

a “ey Utilities Co., Beaumont, Tex. Transmission and substation facilities, Erath, La 216, 100 216, 100 20 43, 220 
——9—79—ç—7ͤR—————7—. ..; Transmission facilities near Lake Charles, La- e 202, 100 202, 100 40 80, 840 
C Me Soca oat See ee station, units 2A and 3A, Baton 80, 000 16, 500, 000 16, 500, 000 65 10, 725, 000 

. — facilities from Scott, to Eunice, La., |. 600, 000 598, 000 65 328, 900 


and substation at Nelson general plant. 
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Name of applicant Location and type of facility .. — 8 
amortization 
LOUISIANA—Continued 
Gut st States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Te Nelson power station unit No. 1 Scott, LÄaa „000, $6, 461, 000 
SCREEN TE SS SS eo EET ate facilities from Plaquemine, La., to Port , 000, 549, 725 
a 
Do Transmission facilities, Lake Charles, La 45 22, 860 
DoE  ---| Addition of 2 bays in Riverside substation, Lake 45 269, 100 
Charles, 
hs SE TTT Louisiana power station unit No. 9, Baton Rouge, La_ 55 4, 675, 000 
toutes Power & Light Co., New Orleans, La.. 5 — facilities between Raceland, La., and 45 331, 074 
uem 
WRG EN E A EEE EE Chure'! ill-Luling and Churehill-Westwego transmis- 55 199, 430 
sion lines (Louisiana). 
Transmission lines: Minden, La., to Arkansas State 55 266, 963 
line, Minden, La., to station E, and standard to 
Winnfield. 
55 111, 100 
55 5, 445, 000 
leans, La. 
UE Ny Bee ee Sep ES a Transmission lines and substations from Sterlington |..-.......-. „ 1, 114, 579 55 613, 018 
power station to Minden, 
MRR or h T A I N OE T Transmission facilities, Ninemile power station to „ 711, 430 55 391, 287 
Snake Farm substation, New Orleaus, La., and 
switching structure at Snake Farm. 
soso ot sae — a ee aaa ai Ninemile Point steam electric statlon-steam electric 7, 936, 955 3, 571, 630 
generating plant. 
37, 870, 414 
MAINE 


----| Oil storage at Mason powerplant..._.................- 1, 604, 100 37, 831 
Transmission line from Mason station, Wiscasset 1, 184, 235 651, 329 
Maine, to Moshers substation, Gorham, Maine, and 
substation facilities. 
! pene pea tal pa kL Indian Pond hydrodevelopment substation and trans- 17, 101, 187 7, 443, 270 
mission line on 2 85 Kennebec River in Chase 
Stream and Indian Pond Townships, Maine. 
s SEN SRS SS ORE eS OE SRS EO Mason steam electric station Wiscasset, Maine, 8, 701, 791 3, 480, 716 
units Nos. 3 and 4. 4, 179, 700 298, 
13, 911, 981 
MARYLAND 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Light & Power Co., | Electric generating station, Riverside generating 10, 255, 113 2, 051, 023 
oe Md, plant, Turner, Md 
SUGAIOR ROC IER m o a cen ncaa a N A rad 49, 738 9, 
3 4, 613, 857 922, 771 
13, 907, 039 4,867, 464 
„ 905, 000 271, 500 
DO EERS 5 RO rae as = Re: ofunderground circuits between West- 74, 290 14, 858 
rt and south Baltimore substations. 
Riverside “on electric station, Turner 22, Md. (ex- 14, 480, 550 5, 792, 220 
tension to 
Herbert A. Wagner steam electric station, 1 Creek 24, 465, 000 11, 009, 250 
Rd., Anne Arundel County, Md., Ist unit 
Transmission line from W amsport, Md., “to West 18, 730 3, 746 
Virginia State line. 
‘Transmission facilities to Fairchild Aircraft Division 39, 715 9, 929 
plant 1, Hagerstown, Md. 
‘Transmission line from Williamsport to Reid, Md 484, 050 121,013 
25, 073, 722 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Transmission line, Braintree to Rl ees and substa- |............ 1,021, 940 


tion extension at Weymouth, M 
Transmission line, Braintree to Whitman, EE 301, 344 90, 403 
Transmission facilities, Massachusetts, Middlesex |..........-- 532, 300 159, 690 
8 Woburn, Burlington, Lexington, and 
tham. 
Extension to existing Edgar generating station No, 75, 16, 613, 400 5, 814, 690 
North Weymouth, Mass 
Substation facilities at West Medway, Mass 238, 770 71, 631 
Substation and transmission facilities, Edgar station 3, 626, 100 1, 087, 830 
and Edgar station to Walpole substation, Massa- 
chusetts, Norfolk County. 
7 to — seein electric station No. 75, 14, 100, 000 4, 230, 


7, 257, 545 


Massachusetts total 
MICHIGAN 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. . Justin R. Whi S a A eanna and transmission 
facilities on Lake 
a A A E SNA A EENE AS EEA Dort transmission substation, north of Flint, Mich 
Do. — — Justin Fine Whiting meee and d transmission lines, 


substation to serve power to 
at ‘go Mich. 
Oe Sr EE sta psmission o faailities, Flint, Mich. ( 
Consumers Power Co., West Jackson, Mich. . Power sup Came department of 3 — 
p Electric Oo, 100. transmission ſacili- 


Units 1 and 2 85,000 each. 
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a Amount of Amount | Recom- Atifed tr 
Name of applicant Location and type of facility pacity mended 
(kilpwatis) application eligible percent 1 
MICHIGAN—continued 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich Substation at Continental Motors and lying 2 $117, 191 117, 191 30 157 
transmission line in Muskegon, Mich. 8 . * 
De en eS oe ee e a — 2. 241 circuit breakers and metering equip-— 60, 000 60, 000 30 18, 000 
men 
—:: OaE C aA Transmission” facil ilities, Adrian-Beecher substation, 565, 000 565, 000 40 226, 000 
Transmission line, Flin 505, 600 505, 600 30 151, 680 
ission facilities, 320, 000 320, 000 25 80,000 
P —— — Tiai 000 27, 838, 839 27, 838, 350 3 9, 743, 496 
-| Pow ex ion, Jo! , F s 
No. . un County, Mich. 4 5 = 4 nt 
pron at 4 princi erating |...........- 55 695 
stations, 1 Psa} cron Abn Mus —— m, Miche 4 > 
B. E. Morrow 5 Saginaw River 
plant, Saginaw and J. 50. Weadock plant, Essexville, 
CRN re ae nn deren Transmission facilities, Adrian, Mich 75, 000 75, 000 20 15, 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich St. Clair powerplant unit No, '4, — China Town- 125, 000 33, 450, 000 33, 450, 000 35 11, 707, 500 
ship, St. Clair County, Mich. 
Do.. Connors Creek No. 15 and No. 1 200, 000 42, 798, 750 42, 798, 750 25 10, 699, 688 
Do. St. Clair No. 1 125, 000 39, 040, 600 39, 040, 600 45 17, 568, 
St. Clair No. 2 125, 000 20, 448, 550 20, 448, 550 65 13, 291, 558 
St. Clair No. 3 125, 000 18, 867, 450 18, 867, 450 65 2, 263, 843 
Dow Che: M Steam electric plant at Midland. 30, 000 9, 905, 000 9, 905, 50 4, 952, 500 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, M ß . 485, 000 463, 238 65 301, 105 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., care of Ameri- | Transmission es and facilities in the Sturgis-Niles |_........... 601, 102 601, 102 40 240, 441 
eo ons & Electric Service Corp., New York, area, Pokagon, M 
Y pase e SN oR nee Hickory Creek substation, 234 miles south of St. 598, 507 594, 757 40 237, 903 
oseph, 
Lake Superior District Power Co- 1 8 and transmission facilities, Iron wood, 478, 000 437, 545 40 175, 018 
Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three 3 Mich,] Substation at Cassopolis, Mich 72,173 72,173 20 14, 435 
Upper Peninsula Power Co., „Houghton, Mich . Transmission one associated facilities, Ontonagen 261, 884 136, 290 55 74, 960 
Wisconsin Michigan Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis_.| Lower — rag Dam hydroelectric 3 ee 100 487, 820 487, 820 35 170, 737 
mately 7 miles southeast of ich 
NO eee ee — Hemlock Falls hydroelectric station oy ithe Michi- 2,800 976, 040 976, 040 40 390, 416 
mme River, Iron County, Mich. 
2 LTR SS Re a SE a eens ses SS ichigamme Falls hy droelectries station on the Michi- 4,800 2, 064, 100 2, 064, 100 40 $25, 640 
gamme River, Tan. County, Mich. 


Michigan total 101, 253, 162 
es 


MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Power & Light Co., Duluth, Minn . Aurora steam electric station units Nos. 1 and 2, 44, 
= transmission facilities. 44.00% 13,705,000 13, 703, 000 55 7, 536, 650 
. ARS STIR EE N ore 167 — electric station (M. L. Hibbard, 33. 000 4. 350, 000 8, 955, 000 35 1, 384, 250 
unit No. 4). 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn ENS Valley steam plant, unit No. 3, Granite 40, 000 7, 926, 600 7, 926, 600 40 3, 170, 640 
Coon Rapids i to St. Cloud, Minn., transmission line 904, 500 904, 500 40 361, 800 
Black Dog steam electric station, unit No. 3, Nicols, 90, 000 13, 495, 000 13, 495, 000 40 5, 398, 000 
Steam electric station, Black Dog No. 1 (6 miles south 50, 000 9, 673, 400 9, 673, 400 40 
of Minnes] F 
Transmission, line, Granite Falls, Minn., to Sioux 2, 271, 950 2, 203, 220 40 
Extension to power station, Mankato, Minn 12,500} 1,662,350] 1,662, 25 
Transmission line, Black Dog-Minnesota Valley, 3, 741, 250 3, 741, 250 40 
Nicols, Minn. ý 


Extension to steam-genera -generating plant, | Bla Black Dog 90,000 | 14,518,000 | 14. 518, 000 
steam electric station, unit 2, Licols, Minn. 


—. D. ̃ ̃—⁵Q8B... ... ĩ⅛ 6—T—— T 
MISSISSIPPI 
Or E E e |.) Senden | aoe 
Delta ae station, units Nos. 1 and 2, Cleveland, 200, 000 23, 545, 000 23, 265, 000 
3 8 Rex Brown steam electric station, 60, 000 6, 244, 435 6, 156, 935 
Transmission line from Rex Brown steam electric |...........- 1, 942, 500 1, 930,000 


icedale, 
Transmission facilities Biloxi, Miss <4 422, 
Sweatt paas, new 2-unit plant and transmission ae } 11, 696, 000 { 6, 060, 000 


connections, „ 
Tie- in substation between 100 kilovolt transmission |............ 465, 947 461, 007 
systems, primarily for Biloxi Air Base. 


MISSOURI 

Arkansas-Missouri Power Co., Blytheville, Ark. . Transmission line, Potosi and Troutt, Mo. 72, 201 30 
Transmission facilities Washington County, * 138, 35 

a City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, 3 steam · electrie station unit No. 13, 700, 000 55 

y, 
Missouri Public Service Co. Dec pron en Tea Pleasant Hill steam electric station unit No. 1 24, 500 3, 240, 000 3, 240, 000 45 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri. St. Louis, Mo * equipment at Moberly substation, Moberly, BRS —— — — 66, 143 66, 143 50 
—ů—ůů ä - Venice-Mound underground transmission circuit |... 208, 218 208, 218 55 
(with terminal facilities at Mounds plant). 


2 40,000 excluded for land in fee, 


NEEDS DES SE a S ee OE ae 
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missouRr—continued 


ashington County. , Mo 
electric station unit No: 1, St. Louis 


County. 
Marame. plant unit No. 2, St. Louis Coun 7 — — „ 
qap. substation to provide power supply to Moberly, |------------ 998, 750 919, 690 459, 845 


404, 125 
662, 450 
1,017, 900 
2, 041, 215 


Venice-Mound owerplant to transmission eireuit 32, 497 
(from Venice t to aor ge ts River) with 
terminal facilities at ‘at Venice plan 
Keokuk-Page Ave. (St. Louis) 8 line (con- |------------ 
version of 1 circuit of the double circuit), (From 
Hamilton to Keokuk.) 


Frank Bird steam electric station near Billings, Mont. 


Transmission and 5 —.— facilities, State of New 
br on Schiller substation and Gregg Falls sub- 
station, 


1. 310, 320 1, 310, 320 


rc Schiller station in Portsmouth, N. H., transmission 9,076,200 | 9, 076, 200 
— to Bow with substations at Portsmouth and 
W. 
nr — „„ . . e 


NEW JERSEY 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y.. Electric generating extension at Bound Brook, N.J... 
Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N Le ot pee of Deepwater powerplant, Penns Grove, 


N.J 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del Hercules Powder Co. plant, Parlin, N. J.. 
Public Service Electrie and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. New transmission substation, Nerin Brunswick, |--------...- 


N.J. 

9 Une from the Sewaren steam electrie |--.--------- 
station to United States Metals substation. 

Transmission connections from Burlington and Tren- 
ton, N. J., to Philadelphia Electric Co. system. 

Transmission line from Trenton switching station to- 
Fernwood substation. 

Camden switching-Richmond generating station line 
(Public Service portion), transmission line to the 
Pennsylvania State line (Delaware River 0. 

Construction at Marion, Kamy, Essex and Burling- 
ton generating stations, N. J. 

‘Transmission facilities to U. S. Navy Laboratory near 
Trenton, N. J. 


& 88 8 8 88 88 


— 
* 


Transmission’ facilities to Studebaker plant, New |------------ 35 
Brunswick Township, N. J. 
Transmission e raia to Wright Aeronautical Corp., 35 
EN 
55 11, 485, 811 
k, 45 11, 176, 961 
18 PN — to Fort Dix, 8 — 40 16, 600 
ounty, . 
Burlington generating plant, Burlington, N. J 40 10, 800, 000 
Camden switching station, Camden, N ip poe iad Rac SES 45 370, 667 


amen ec ncnnnncnvvennsnnceren|orccencnnnccncccanasensccesscescsesenccsscensnsnsvessess ESETE lon nn--nn-- 225 -|-2 4 —xvů ee 43, 359, 155 


NEW MEXICO 
El Paso Electric Co., El Paso, Tex 


‘Transmission ine from El Paso, Tex., to Las Cruces, 


288, 406 
N. Mex. 


BON i eres IANS A ENEI CIE A ERLER Rio Grande power station, Dona Ana County, N. Mex „591, 315, 000 
8 — electric station unit No. 3, Albuquerque, q 626, 278 2, 544, 453 
e: 
Person steam electric station units Nos. 1 and 1 1. 746, 411 
SAP Ep, RESIST Ee Pea a transmission facilities, — aS pe N. Mex. 1, 856, 706 
8 Public Service Co., Carlsbad, N. foton with transformer 15 miles east of Carlsbad, — 58, 000 11, 600 
moop — generating plant, unit No. 1, Artesia, 3, 900, 985 
„ Mex. 

— KK X plant to Tucco plant transmission line 305, 696 
DO ---| Plant X to Curry County interchange substation 384, 120 

transmission lines. 
s Steam eect and eonia be 8 at Carlsbad 149, 160 
nd e is hee at X steam 665, 005 

electric plant. 

Carlsbad steam electric plant, Carlsbad, N. Mex 1, 833, 618 


New Mexico total. puccccccnsan|sconsusaccunsoheeessunncencosansswevemsnedacuacsuaessens|-=-nescnnian|orn-~--5<-----| —— 
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Name of a t Location and of Amount of 
pplican type of facility 0 Seep AS application 


NEW YORK 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Syracuse, N. T. Fowerplant expansion ster lyracuse, N. T. 20, 000 $2, 000 
By eens — Gas & Electric Corp., Pough- omen ol 7 N. steam station toe town of Newburgh, 60, 000 10 861.875 
ee range Coun 
ted Edison Co. of New York, Inc. . 2 generating units, Astoria generating station units 160, 000 000 
Nos. 1 and 2. 160,000 |f 54, 990, 
2 enerating unite, East River generating station units 125, 000 } 45, 800, 000 
133, 000 
Sisto nae generating station unit No. 10, pressure 60, 000 20, 700, 000 
boiler and turbogenerator. 

East River generating station unit No. 7, pressure 160, 000 31, 600, 000 
; boiler and turbine-generator. 

Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, Long Island, | Extension to existing Glenwood Lansing station, 90,000 | 16. 078, 000 


N.Y. Nassau 1 Long Island, N. Y 
= — Glenwood electri pare oe station No, 3, Glenwood 90, 000 17, 894, 500 
Landing, ay electric Pow 
Wig AR A A : TTS 75 25 — 2 el power ten Far Rockaway, 90. 000 18, 024, 500 
ng Islan: 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Bingham- News . — — station (Milliken station near 108, 000 25, 342, 200 
ton, N. Y. 7 — rd east shore of Cayuga Lake) 


tar — BSF, 


Power supply line to Village ot of Horseheads, Chemung 64, 195 

County, State of N 
ission reinforcement in northeast New York 1, 846, 800 

6 Lyon Mountain, Brainardsville, 

Goudey station extension near —— mton, N. T 60, 000 8, 121. 359 

Transmission tap from East Sprin; on the Colliers 227, 959 
Inghams line to Richfield Serine N. Y. (10.0 miles). 

Beaverkill-West Woodbourne, 114 kilovolt transmis- |...........- 974, 994 
sion line (extension of e Delhi Beaverkill to 


West Woodbourne), Liberty, N. Y. area. 
Extension to Grona — generating station 80, 000 17, 142, 300 
eee at E t Cot alg, N, Yu Hickling station 40, 000 7, 155 
ast Corning, ing A 
and 114 kilovolt transmission line, 2 
e station and 8— line in New 80, 000 15, 328, 000 
or! 
Transmission line, Olean Nile, N. Y 
Transmission facilities, Tonawa 
Transmission facilities near Watervliet, N. 


Co., 
Transmission facilities, New Hartford, N. Y. 
Transmission facilities, Medina, N. TE DERAN 
Albany steam electric station, Albany, N. 
prti ‘alls Reservoir, on the 8 River, | 8, 300 2, 631, 000 
to 


m, St. Lawrence County, 
New steam electric station and — facitities..|{ 89.830) 28 500, 000 
Turbine generator gg boiler and suxiliaries..... 80, 000 10, 572, 378 
Steam electric station, Buffalo, N. Y. 60, 000 25, 200, 000 
N. 000 4, 929, 780 
555, 000 
875, 000 
Hudson steam electric station, Tomkins Cove, N. Y.. 60, 000 13, 500, 000 
Grahamsville hydroelectric plant, Grahamsville, 18, 000 2, 330, 000 
New York total... 2225 cccnahancnsesausa|cebes — —— 4 — — ͤ —ö—Ujf r 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Power & Light Co., Wilmi m, N. O. . Steam generating unit, Wilmington, N. O. 100, 000 7, 436, 000 
Carolina Power & Light Co., ' Raleigh’ N. Noo. Wilmington poea, electric station, e N. Lc. 100, 000 13, 175, 000 
Carolins Power & Light Co 1 io E ee electric station, 70, 000 9, 250, 
unit No. 
N. e Power & Light, Pittsburgh, Pa Thorpe transformer station, Franklin, N. O. 171, 500 
bape es > = pee power development, Eat County, 9, 000 2, 730, 303 
Tuckaseges h a Jectric development, Jackson 3,000 885, 758 
‘ounty, N. G. 
D.... ³ð S R a Cit 88 development, Jackson 6,375 1, 224, 848 
Y» . 
T ———— . —. x — —— 
— —ÿ — 
om 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke, Va....| Phillipsburg No. 3, G Ohio, extension 150,000 | 16, 210, 450 
j ~ steam-electric ee and — 6, 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, oap — 
3³⁵ 
666 
234 
om 332 
50. Lake shore switch house to East Cleveland area 5 —— 554, 035 
. ͤ RE ENS ES oe to serve Electric Products Co., Cleveland. 22, 743 
DO E E 8 D Jin line and substation facilities, Ashtabula 72, 595 
Sion fine to General Motors Corp., Brook |....-------- 64, 620 
Park Village, Ohio. 
facilities to the o Murray Ohio Manu 34, 512 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


$2, 600, 000 
10, 961, 575 


54, 990, 000 
45, 800, 000 
14, 904, 000 
31, 600, 000 
15, 575, 000 
17, 894, 500 
18, 024, 500 
25, 287, 200 


64, 195 
1, 836, 868 
121, 359 
2.860 


974, 994 


17, 142, 300 


EE 8883 8 
88 88883 8 8 
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omo- continued 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, | Installation of facilities—Lake Shore plant to Newburgmh- $101, 919 
Ohio. substation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
East een Powerplant unit No. 4, Eastlake Village, 26, 265, 365 17, 072, 487 
Lakeshore power station units 16 and 17, Cleveland, 19, 619, 495 4, 904, 874 
AISA facilities, Cleveland, Ohio æ 43, 859 15, 351 
—— A facilities, Cleveland (Newburgh |-.--.-.-.....- 750, 150 262, 553 
eigh 
Paean ey facilities, Bedford, Oude, Erig Hd-Zid- Ir 32, 045 11, 216 
Eastlake 8 units 1, 2 and. 3 Erie Rd. and { 19, 071, 000 „628, 400 
Lake Erie, Easi illage, 36, 053, 000 18, 026, 500 
Factory Power Co., Cincinnati, Ohio W facilities for boiler plant: Oincinnati, 107, 000 48, 150 
tie ‘Michigan Electric Co., care of American | Switching facilities for service to AEC 2 near 987, 000 641, 550 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. Portsmouth, Ohio, at Tanners Creek plan 

Marietta Electric Co., Marietta, Ohio Transmission intercnnection 177, 282 44, 321 

Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio Substation and transmission line, Newton F. 751, 000 

Warren and Niles, Ohio, 

Transmission facilities, Mansfield, Ohio 150, 000 60, 000 
Transmission facilities, Marion to Springfield, Ohio. 2, 048, 000 614, 400 


Transmission facilities, vicinity of Youngstown, Orn Se ARAM 
Niles power station units ies land a (steam electric 
generation 5 on Mahoning River in Trumbull 


60, 000 60, 000 33, 000 
31, 878, 818 31, 878, 818 11, 157, 586 


BARR SR ARS ASR SR SR 8 8 KASS SRK 8888 88 N 8 8 


County, Ohio. 
Ea P A aia asec AE NAA E PA E Extension H R. E. Burger power station, Belmont 47, 740, 000 47, 543, 000 28, 525, 800 
ounty, 
Ohio Power Co., care of American Gas & Electric | Transmission facilities, Sening condenser project, 316, 000 316, 000 126, 400 
Service Corp. New York, N. V. 214 miles south of Lima, O 
Do Transmission facilities, Saaten 0 . 110, 095 38, 533 
ber nei and transmission 8 near West Malta, 232, 570 
Canton, Ohio, Wagenhals condenser project... __...... 189, 316 
South ifin substation 3 miles southwest of Timn, 116, 292 
Transmission facilities, Canton, Ohio 217,308 
Philo generating station, Ohio - 32, 216 
‘Transmission facilities in vicinity of Lima, Ohio 132, 032 
Subtransmission and distribution facilities near Ports- 445, 350 
mouth, Ohio. 
Transmission line near Tronton, Ohio, and thence to 73,140 
Kentucky State line. 
ga yr line, Lucasville to AEC, Portsmouth 224, 055 
area, 
8 transmission substations in eastern and central 390, 437 
Transmission facilities to Brilliant, Ohio 2 21, 389 
Substation to serve Timken Roller Bearing Co., 18, 381 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 
bmg no line and substation for Detroit Steel 51, 931 
Orpi» Portsmouth, Ohio 
Pon ie transformer for use in Ohio and West Virginia 134, 530 
Transmission line, Muskingum-Lima, Ohio 7, 848, 701 
Phillip Sporn No. 4, Graham, Ohio, extension to 4, 799, 408 
steam-electric generating plant and connecting 
Muskingum Nos. 1 and 2, Ohi t leetri 
uskingum Nos. 1 an 2 pem ane le 
generating plant and connecting transmission line. } 5b, 008, 47% 555 36, 007, 270 
3 —— a and substations, West Lancaster io - 4, 652, 450 45 2, 087, 978 
terling, O 
Powerplant near Marietta, Ohio. 33, 200, 000 65 


—— — ——ÿ— 4 — — —k—TWAGã—ͤ— . —— . —— 199, 380, 104 
— — 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, | Mustang steam-electric generating station, unit No. 3, 7, 788, 300 
biie Service Co. of Oklah Tulsa, Oki 553 station, unit No. 2, W. 8, 978, 575 4, 935, 466 
v „ 0 0 a... Southwestern e 0 unit No. a- 
Ful > $ shita, Okla., and associated transmission facilities. y Peers 
FFF A RENA T o Southwestern steam-electrie station, unit No. 1, and 11, 750, 729 6, 462, 901 
transmission facilities, Carnegie, Okla, 
E ———T a ir ß E ..!!! ARL . ̃ ̃— »f . 8 19, 186, 667 
OREGON 
C Soo inclilting Gods Eyeing ET 168,600 a8, 20 220 109, 63.751 
er Power an sm ies a 5 |, 420 
7 ag Fish Creek, Clearwater No. 1 and No. 2, Lemolo 55 
No. 1 and ite 2, Crescent City and Big Bend No. 2. 
I ortland General Electric, Portland, Oreg........| Clackamas River, Oreg., facilities to increase output of 65 2, 791, 100 
existing hydroelectric plan’ plants, 
——:: WENN a SEEN ES Se iy droelectrie plant — K— 65 14, 469, 000 
—— ” hydroelectric develo na 50 
Weyerhauser Timber Co., Trdustrial powerplant, 1 sie gfield, 50 
Woodward Lumber Co., Powerplant extension at ottage . 5⁵ 
1 . „„5„ß7ßßõid»»»„; wera intel esere AAT ETES 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio Transmission facilities near Sharon, Pa. 40 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa oe epee 3 station, Shaw ville, Fa., |f = 
un 08. 1 am 
8 facilities from Shawville to Montevelo ___ 7,175, 181 5 
Ivania Power Co., New C Pa. . Greenville substation, Greenville, Pa. . 58, 000 30 
EEN EEAS ee OT Sia ‘Transmission line and customer substation at Ellwood, 79, 500 25 
20 —————.— . — New Castle steam electric station, unit No. 8 13, 200, 500 35 
Do... Transmission facilities near Sharon, Fa 4 28, 820 40 
Do... . Transmission line, Mercer County, Pas to supply 31, 000 35 
Sharon Steel line, ‘ki 
——— E EE NOA ES S TAE: Transmission ercer County, Fa. 33, 100 35 
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percent | 200e 
amortization 
PENNSYLVANIA—continued 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa.] East 8 South Akron-FEarl-Grace mine trans- 3⁵ $414, 729 
CS LEE RS K Sunbury steam electric station, unit No. 3 25 
11 an steam electric station near Martins 45 i sen eae 
Extension to Sunbury steam electric station, a No. 55 
4; Shamokin Dam west side of Susquehanna R iver, ee 
E — to cnisting Ho 12900 tation, Hi ltwood, Pa 
x ex g Holtw 8 m, Ho “ 45 
Coal teso vory piant moar Sate T 40 228965 
Transmission line between Manor and Hummelstown 55 656, 150 
1.0... electing: eats 20 
m amden swi R 1 
Richmond generating station line (Philadelphia men 
—— portion). 
to Delaware steam electric — 1401 55 24, 310, 000 
"Beach St., "philadelphia. Pa., units 7 and 
tructures improvements, station equip pment, 55 1, 573, 000 
8 Road, 78th and Eastwick Sts., P. elphia, 
a. 
F LA AU VE DR ET 2A 8 —.— — facilities from Emilie substation to 1, 610, 000 20 322, 000 
ur. 
Transmission fnita to supply new Fairless plant, 910, 500 30 
United States 8 pply p „ 0, 273, 150 
EE ae a Ee Ned, ae te ay I, a Cromby steam eect station, Cromby, Pa 27,000, 000 55 14, 850, 000 
P.. RE E E Seer steam electric station, Cromby, Pa., unit 000 | 30, 500, 000 30 9, 062, 127 
e, Coke & Chemical Co., 8 Pa.] Steam boiler installation at Neville Island. 1, 836, 000 60 1, 101, 600 
8 Lawrence River rower Co. (St. Lawrence proes —.— sad — switching faclli- -00 367, 800 85 312.630 
t), Pi hotel og o iscollaneg 
p — Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Transmission facilities, Albright. 75 Lake Lynn.. 233, 670 40 93, 468 
TE a power 5 No. 8, Sprindale 20, 332, 000 50 9, 511, 629 
ission lines in southwest Pennsylvania.. 1, 491, 110 45 * 671; 000 
‘Transmission line from a point ses ee Pa., |... 669, 293 40 265, 77 
to a point near Waynesburg, P.: 
E 3 Aton 55 product Coke” 9,200, 000 & 1038500 
* n r y. uct Co 500 
e i * 
Pennsylvania total... 2 ——.——.— — —— 143, 100, 886 
— k ů— 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia, | Transmission line in Aiken County, S. CO 45 101, 250 
8.9: Transmission line, Accabee ne to Hagood |. 2 17,055 
steam — Charleston County, S 
n line near Alken, S. G 20 20, 793 
—.—— Une, Allendale- — E — ä 20 33, 020 
‘Transmission line to AEC plant, Aiken ouni, S. O. 50 95, 000 
Transmission circuit in Charleston, 8. O., area 4⁵ , 025 
oe 8 extension to Air Force Base near — ——— 45 14, 918 
8 extension to Air Force plant, near Charleston, 40 10, 400 
Extension of steam electric station, Poa lan 20 413 
Charleston, 8. O. — 3 
Substat jon enlargement, t, Charleston, S. O 20 52,000 
Transmission line and ‘substation kanis between 2 250, 788 
0 9 cam Sant station, u units 1 d 2, Beech 45 10, 821, 825 
. Columbia, S. O. -] Ur steam electric sta on, an 
South Carolina Generating Co. — . Aiken County, B. > 
South Carolina total. ...5...-.ceseesnesen- |--eeewenennneesewnenen nnn nn ccn cence nn eeseceeeennensewens 1 —́ůç—. 12, 570, 487 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
lack & Light Co., Rapid City, | Transmission facilities from L Rapid oiy, . DES 55 69, 502 
7 = soe: ig > p z Rapid City Air Base and substation 8 air 4 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn . Extension to power station, Sioux Falls, S. Dax 25 830, 025 
South Dakota total — —— ä — ¶ů ů EEE, 899, 527 
TENNESSEE : 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., 2 Va. . Transmission line, Holston- Boone Dam, Tenn 2⁵ 53, 075 
Knoxville Power Co., Pittsburgh, P — . Transmission line, Calderwood to ‘Alcon, Blount 940, 900 938, 700 65 610, 155 


County, oo 
Nantahala Power & Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . Tennessee Creek hydro-electric development, Jackson 
County, Tenn. 


Tennessee total . T — 3, 196, 313 
TEXAS 
and substations, Laredo 1, 528, 563 1,446, 536 40 578, 614 
to Falfurrias to Edinburg, Tex. 
Transmission line near Christi, . 185, 700 184, 575 55 101, 516 
„TTT... a Oa E ae 230, 704 230, 704 35 80, 746 
eas Cae om unit No. 3, Victoria, 30, 000 5, 231, 180 5, 231, 180 40 2, 092, 472 
Tan. Tee ic gee hegre oan 60, 000 8, 159, 288. 8, 046, 969 45 3, 621, 136 
alallen, Tex. 

Transmission line and terminal facilities, Victoria to 3, 274, 000 3, 187, 325 40 1, 274, 930 
Citizens Utility Co., N. Tex — — bed hee — ios N Tex 1, 250 418, 000 418, 000 45 188, 10¢ 

ns ogales, Tex. alen 1 ogales, Peri ae 
Dallas Power & Lig t Co., Dallas, Tex. „ generating unit No. 2, Dallas, 115, 000 11, 100, 000 11, 100, 000 65 7, 215, 000 
A — FSX ee Be a ne et eS 60, 000 8, 860, 000 8, 860, 000 65 5, 759, 000 
Dow Chemical Co., Freeport, Eere ennenen Extension to boiler plani — — 5 ——— 640, 630 640, 630 50 320, 318 
gad iene Ac! 75, 000 000 11, 500, 000 50 5, 750, 000 
78 Industrial po oor 20 000 1.83.00 15, 833, 300 40 6, 333, 320 
— n> ASA od — —— ee . 40, 000 10, 675, 000 10, 675, 000 40 4, 270, 000 
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Rated | amountof | Amount | Recom- | “titted for 


Name of applicant 4 Location and type of facility capacity 
application eligible accelerated 
(kilowatts) percent | amortization 
TExas—continued 
G: tes Utilities Co., Beaumont, Tex... Transmission facilities, Orange, Tex — — — $404, 100 £404, 100 35 $141, 
—— Lighting & Power Co., onion, T Tex....| Webster steam electric station units Nos. 1 and 2, 25 22, 624, 000 12, 175, 000 55 . — 
miles northeast of Houston, Tex. 10, 172, 000 65 6, 611, 800 
5 —è—ñ —ñ— e steam electric station No. 7 unit, Pasadena, 16, 300, 000 16, 069, 880 65 „445, 
western Electric Co., Shreveport, La. Knox Lee steam electric generation station unit No. 4 610, 716 10, 716 
South’ Gas & . w, Tex., and associated transmission 8 pee > Ah ae 
substation facilities. 5 
6 — ů — uO IE steam electric station, unit No. 1, Long- 6, 886, 769 6, 883, 769 55 3, 786, 073 
view, Tex. 
poaren Public Servico Co., Amarillo, Tex. Moore County generating unit, near Sunray, Tex 7, 050, 000 7, 030, 000 55 3, 866, 500 
Dan oon ——7 — = —— 3 ee ie neat, units No. 1 and No. 2 { } 16, 778, 642 16, 510, €42 55 9,080, 853 
4, — 169 4,394, 169 25 1,098, 542 
263, 568 263, 568 25 65, 
216, 670 216, 670 25 54, 168 
755, 600 755, 600 55 415, 580 
713, 436 678, 132 35 237,346 
12, 849, 915 12, 849, 915 55 7, 067, 453 
485, 070 485, 070 55 266, 789 
370, 740 370, 740 55 203, 907 
City Tex 7, 500, 000 7, 500, 000 65 4,875, 000 
Tarra t Wont Fe (Eagle ascites electric station, 12, 000, 000 11, 279, 145 65 7, 331, 444 
Transmission facilities sg hong Whitne: Lake 000 000 
Creek, Waco and Temple, T K ON 2 8 10 n 
5 Crest electric station No.l 1, Paris, Tex 12, 650, 000 12, 650, 000 65 8, 222, 500 
smission lines between Franklin and 3 3, 912, 000 3, 912, 000 65 2, 542, 800 
ee and Sulphur Springs, Commerce and Sul- 
p! 172 
Lake ag station, unit No. 1, Waco, Tex 11, 000,000 | 11, 000, 000 55 6, 050, 000 
Initia se] cc Collins County steam electric station 17, 500, 000 17, 500, 000 65 11, 375, 000 
0 „Tex. 
Transmission line, substation, and terminal facilities 2, 360, 000 2, 196, 100 65 1, 427, 465 
Bon Coins County steam electric generating sta- 
tion, 
m-electric generating station No. 2 unit, Paint 945, 370 370 45 417 
"Greek plant and substation, Stamford, Tex. tp SMS RE ut, 
— Mna; Paint Creek — plant to |- 100, 790 100, 790 40 40, 316 
tam for A 
Transmission line, Paint Creek generating plant to 426, 917 426, 917 55 234, 804 
Abilene generating — 
* line, Paint Creek generating plant, 72, 637 72, 637 55 39, 950 
aske! e. 
Transmission facilities, 143, 057 117, 857 25 29, 464 
‘Transmission line near Eldorado, Tex. 141, 186 141,186 20 28, 237 
‘Transmission line near Sterling City, S 07, 796 „796 20 21, 559 
Paint Creek, steam electric station No. 1 unit, near 4,400,000 | 4. 375, 000 55 2, 406, 250 
Stam: ex. 
— steam electric station, unit No. 2, San Angelo, 3, 954, 400 3, 954, 400 55 2,174, 920 
Ballinger gas turbine electric station near Fort Stock- 770, 679 767, 579 40 307, 032 
ton, Tex. 
.. . A A SOT ER 141, 980, 225 


Utah Power & Licht Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. ] Tooele-Dugway transmission line at Tooele, Utah 
e a a a a a 
. VERMONT 
Cental Vermont Public Service Corp., Rutland, Gs — and hydro redevelopment, Rutland and 
t. e 
a Ä—[Lt,:E½—ñ — Rutland gas S turbine, units Nos. 2 and 3, Rutland, Vt. 
BORE ERS — 8 . —.. ——:.:. —. — ͤͤ—— 1. 186, 903 
VIRGINIA 
A ian Electric Power Co., Roanoke, Va. . Transmission lines Glen L; ce . eee 743, 240 743, 240 25 810 
i F Transmission line, Salt ville, mV , Kingsport, T: 572 030 * 4. 25 . 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., care of American | Electric power supply to 5 elo Minerals G., Sun 208, 510 208, 510 40 83, 
eee eee he New York, N.Y, bright, Va. 
Fieldale substation addition, Fieldale, va 9 601, 130 507, 630 20 101, 526 
Transmission line and substation near Mount Uniott;' ——— 931, 920 931, 920 30 279, 576 
Va., Lone Star project. 
m lines to Saltville, Smyth County, Va wok 431, 290 335, 500 25 88, 875 
Transmission facilities Roanoke, va 238, 920 238, 920 20 47, 784 
oton Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. ] Potomac River plant, Alexandria, va „ 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 40 6, 400, 000 
Vv Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. Addition to p onra Va., power neg SEER 90. 000 14, 500, 000 14, 500, 000 35 5,075, 000 
Transmission line extension to 60, 000 60, 000 55 33, 000 
15% igol B| aes 
4. 105.0004. 185, 000 55 2, 301, 750 
3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 25 750, 000 
9, 862, 000 9, 200, 000 25 2, 300, 000 
14, 390, 000 13, 600, 000 55 7, 480, 000 
17, 500, 000 17, 100, 000 55 9, 405, 000 
2, 965, 000 2, 955, 000 25 738, 750 
825, 000 823, 000 25 205, 750 
— 2, 650, 000 2, 650, 000 25 662, 
‘ews, 110-kilovolt transmission 2, 200, 000 2, 200, 000 55 1, 210, 000 
Transmission line, Portsmouth power station, Ports - 440, 000 440, 000 45 198, 000 
mouth, Va. 
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amortization 
vm - continued 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. . Transmission lines, southwest of 9 W $585, 000 
near the North . 

—A. —. — E Transmission line near Norfolk, Va- q 81, 000 


WASHINGTON 
J. Nells Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg Powerplant at Klickitat, Wash 52, 
Pacific Power & Light Co., ied wit .--| Yale hydroelectric project, Lewis River, Wash 19, 627, 500 
Washington Veneer —— „Olympia. ..---.| Alterations to bollerhouse 136, 675 
Washington Water Power Cos, Spokane, Wash. Cabinet Gorge hydroelectric plant 376, 
pa Eni g T E ETEA e E a a A Transmission line and substation to . Van Stone 50, 
mine near Aladin, Stevens County, Wash. 
Rinn d . . . ͤ sey 42. 242, 722 
WEST VIRGINIA 
A a, Electric Power Co., Charleston, | Transmission line 65 87, 003 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., New York, | Transmission facilities, Huntington, W. va 35 64, 565 
A ee me * Power Co., care of American | Portable transformer for use in West Virginia and 55 530 
dagan lectric Service Corp., New York, adjacent States. 225 
tf D R E E SUUSOMONS St LOREN . CE TTE 40 69, 480 
— E S a RE EAN A stn spatial ak Ai T SA NOE 40 20,984 
Appalachian Electric Power Co., New Vork, N. Y. * and transmission expansion, Charleston, 40 429, 498 
05 pe bag ea 77 — Co., care of American Improveinents at Cabin — steam-electric generat- 20 17, 880 
Service Corp., New York, N. X ing p t, southeast of Charleston, W. Va. 
Bradley 5 addition, Price Hill. W. . 118, 810 20 28, 762 
‘Transmission facilities vicinity of Charleston, W. 59, 40 23, 817 
. Lyn, Radford, Switch! and North Bristol, 
; Kingsport, pind Canney Branch, Tenn.; and 
88 N. O 
EERE ieee et on. 1, 873, 700 1, 873, 700 843, 165 
PTA E TPA 14, 321, 793 


31, 826, 206 
3 415, 913, 104 10, 343, 518 


ission interconnection to 3 A 
Albright power station unit No. 2 and transmission 
line near Clarksburg, W. — 
Line extension to Fairview, W. Va 4 
1 power station unit No. 6, Rivesville, 


Line 88 and substation, Hastings, W. va 
Transmission facilities, Vienna, ns 

Transmission facilities, Weirton, W. Va 
Albright generating station, Abricht W S 
Transmission line from Millville, W. vent to double 


from Ridgeley, 93772 . 3 


34, 504 
13, 952, 297 


Potomac Light & Power Co., Frederick, Md. 
— — anemones — 


Wheeling Electric Co., Charleston, W. V. 

Wheeling Electric Co., New York; N. V. care of 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp. 

Wheeling Electric Co., care of American Gas & 
Electric Service Corp. „ New York, N. Y. 


| ty —— — — —— 


West Virginia total 


line 
. expansion, Natrium, Marshall County, 
Transmission service facilities, Round Bottom, W. Va- 471, 616 
Transmission facilities to supply munitions plant 74, 033 


RR 88 8 SS 8 BASAS RR SR 888 


WISCONSIN: 
Lake Superior District Power Co., Ashland, WIs. 3, 342, 000 3, 244, 799 
Northern State Power Co., Eau Claire, WIs Faire to La F 1,565,000 | 1. 565, 000 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukana, Wis- E 1, 581, 461 1, 581, 461 


25, 142, 500 


is. 

Oak Creek steam-electric station, unit No. 1 (on shore 
of Lake Michigan, 10 miles south of city its of 
eeren; 

Oak Creek steam-electrie plant No. 2 (on shore oi 
Lake Michie) a approximately 10 miles south 01 
city limits of Milw: 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis_....| Rock River steam slectrio' station, unit No. 2, 4 miles 

5 north of city of Beloit, Wis., on Rock River. 

Transmission lines out of Rock River generating sta- 
tion and substations at Fond du Lac, Randolph, 
Beaver Dam, Darlington, Turtle and Lake Genova. 

ee 8 steam electric station, unit No. 1, Rock 

ounty, W 


25, 142, 500 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 21, 268,400 | 20, 393, 400 


11, 000, 000 
3, 802, 005 


11, 000, 000 
3, 794, 505 


2. ͤ ——— 


13, 296, 850 13, 246, 850 


DO icin cats E a ET S S 


Wisconsin total 
48200, 000 excluded for land fee. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Is it Mr. Chairman, yesterday I spoke from 
opposition to the amendment. not true the Government pays the TVA the Democratic side, but from the hostile 
. Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. for all the power it uses? attitude exhibited toward me I thought 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Mr. GAVIN. There is no question it would be better to come back on the 


Mr. GAVIN. I yield. about that. Republican side today. 
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Before the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY] gets a chance to get on 
his feet, I might advise him that I do not 
know whether the policy adopted by the 
Appropriations Committee on TVA is the 
program of the President or not. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. However, if I had my 
way, it would be. 

Now, President Eisenhower is one of 
the great Presidents of all time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield to my 
good friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, President Eisenhower 
is one of the greatest Presidents of all 
times. He is turning in a magnificent 
performance of which the Nation is 
proud. 

Just a few short months ago, the 
Democrats were admonishing the Repub- 
licans and saying they were supporting 
the Eisenhower program to a greater ex- 
tent than were the Republicans. Well, 
only time will tell. 

I might say though to my Democratic 
friends that they might as well get used 
to President Eisenhower and his pro- 
grams as we are going to have him for 
6 more years. 

Yesterday it was called to the atten- 
tion of the House that in the past 20 
years $1.750 billion have been put into 
the TVA by the American taxpayers. 
Believe me, this is no small sum. And 
yet, we hear cries from the valley com- 
plaining that the Federal Government is 
letting them down. This is gratitude. 

Now my State, the great State of 
Pennsylvania, is making the fight of its 
life for its industrial existence and we 
pay from 8 percent to 10 percent for all 
Federal projects. I figure that Pennsyl- 
vania has put about $175 million into the 
TVA. 

Each Member of the House can figure 
the approximate percentage of the 
money his State pays into the Federal 
Treasury, and you can figure how much 
your State has invested in the TVA. 

I am of the opinion that we have been 
rather generous—overgenerous—to the 
TVA; particularly when it is giving the 
Tennessee Valley preferential status 
over other States to attract industries 
into the area and crucifies the economic 
and industrial life of other States. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield. 

I might point out that the Aluminum 
Co. of America started in Allegheny 
County in my State, but when they de- 
cided to expand, do you think they 
located in Pensylvania? No; they go 
down to the Tennessee Valley where 
there is cheap hydroelectric power, fed- 
erally subsidized, tax-exempt. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield, and 
ask that the Chair permit no further 
interruptions. 

You will find all big industrial cor- 
porations located there, not because it 
is any more attractive than any other 
section of country but because it is more 
profitably attractive. They can get low 
power rates and they are in business to 
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make a profit. Other States cannot 
meet this subsidized competition. 

The greatly increased demand for 
power and the potentials of the valley 
have been pointed out. I am pleased 
such a condition exists, but there cer- 
tainly is no reason why they cannot de- 
velop their own steam powerplants with 
their own money without assessing other 
States in the Nation to create industrial 
prosperity for the Tennessee Valley. 

I would like to have the $175 million 
that Pennsylvania put into the TVA right 
now to be used for the distressed coal 
areas in my State. 

Certainly it is time for the TVA to 
stand on its own feet and develop its own 
power in competition with the other 
States in the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania may have 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GAVIN. One will be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. EVINS. I offered to give it to you. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman from 
Tennessee state if it is not true that the 
Aluminum Co. of America was located 
at Alcoa, in the district that I represent, 
many, many years before TVA came to 
Tennessee? 

Mr. PRIEST. I certainly will state 
that at least 10 years before TVA ever 
came to Tennessee the Aluminum Co. of 
America plant was located at Alcoa, in 
the district represented by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker]. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
pending amendment, and I hope for just 
a few minutes, if I may, to discuss the 
amendment, because it presents to us a 
very real and present problem. I hope 
we can all get out of our minds the vari- 
ous tags and labels that have been pinned 
on one of the greatest agencies of the 
Federal Government and get down to the 
basic problem presented by the pending 
amendment. 

I like to agree with my adversary as 
far as I can. I think it was Shakespeare 
who admonished us to do that. I agree 
with the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas] in two respects. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
said that there is not currently a power 
shortage in the Tennessee Valley. With 
that I agree. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
said further that this was not a budget 
request. With that I agree. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, unless the House 
adopts this amendment today, I predict 
on what I believe to be very sound au- 
thority that within less than 60 days the 
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Bureau of the Budget will be here re- 
questing an additional appropriation so 
that some of these steam units may be 
constructed. Why do I make that pre- 
diction? I base it on some correspond- 
ence I have had with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and I shall ask permission 
later in the House to insert this corre- 
spondence in the RECORD. 

Now, why is there not a budget request 
for this $85 million? Because, of the 
1,205,000,000 kilowatts of energy now be- 
ing supplied the Paducah plant, the 
Budget recommended that about 600,000 
kilowatts of that power be transferred 
to private utilities. Subsequently the 
Atomic Energy Commission had an offer. 
They are now discussing that offer with 
the Bureau of the Budget. That offer 
was from a private group which said in 
effect that they would also have to build 
a steam plant in order to furnish the 
power, and that it would cost the tax- 
payers, if you please, $4 million a year 
more than they are now paying for the 
same amount of energy from TVA. 

Subsequent to that situation the 
Atomic Energy Commission has re- 
quested, within the last month, 200,000 
additional kilowatts for the Oak Ridge 
plant. They have asked TVA to submit 
a proposal for supplying that amount 
of energy. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a clear ques- 
tion here of about 800,000 kilowatts of 
power. The people in the Valley, I am 
sure, will not be greatly concerned so 
long as they know they are going to 
have adequate power for their own 
needs. The Bureau of the Budget, in 
seeking to relieve TVA of 600,000 kilo- 
watts, admitted by that action that there 
will be a shortage by 1957, a shortage in 
which that much power will be needed 
for the normal demands of the area. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that the 
Atomic Energy Commission will get what 
they need. If they need 800,000 kilo- 
watts they are going to get it. We are 
certain of that, but we face the situation 
wherein, if that comes from the TVA 
supply somebody in the Valley may suf- 
fer. The Andrews’ amendment would 
permit the beginning of some steam- 
plant construction which may be com- 
pleted in 3 years and will take care of 
the new demand that has been made, 
and the growing normal demand. I be- 
lieve that within less than 60 days there 
will be a request for still more than 
200,000 additional kilowatts at Oak 
Ridge. I have very good reason for be- 
lieving that that will happen. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that we face 
here today a very real and practical 
problem with which this Congress must 
come to grips and I believe come to grips 
with very speedily. We can do that, Mr. 
Chairman, by adopting the Andrews’ 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot too strongly 
urge the House to consider these perti- 
nent facts as they apply to the question 
of whether TVA power is subsidized or 
whether, instead, it pays its way and 
more. 

It is true that a portion of the funds 
invested in TVA power operations has 
come from congressional appropriations. 
But let us look a bit further. 

In order to finance power facilities 
Congress has provided TVA with $722,- 
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930,576. However, TVA has repaid $81,- 
131,519 of that amount, leaving the net 
investment of Government money in 
the power program at the end of June 
1953 of $641,799,057. Now, the remain- 
ing amount of $214,280,092 represents 
the earnings of the power system rein- 
vested in power facilities. 

Now it may be seen that through June 
30, 1953, one-fourth of TVA’s invest- 
ment in power facilities came from the 
people of the Tennessee Valley through 
the bills they pay for electricity. 

Under the law what has been advanced 
from the Federal Treasury must be re- 
paid over a 40-year period. When these 
funds are repaid the Government will 
own the facilities, as it does today, and 


they will continue to be income-produc- . 


ing sources. 

I emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that if 
there is any subsidy in a plan under 
which the users of electricity repay the 
cost of power facilities, it is extremely 
difficult for me to find it. 

It appears clearly evident that the 
rates, revenues, and earnings are more 
than ample to cover all operating and 
maintenance costs, depreciation, interest, 
tax payments to State and local govern- 
ments, and still leave a generous margin 
of income for the Federal Government. 

I want to point out further, Mr. Chair- 
man, that Congress did not establish the 
TVA power program as a source of in- 
come-tax revenue for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. A great deal has been said as 
to why TVA and the municipal power 
systems do not pay Federal income taxes. 

Let me emphasize again, as I have em- 
phasized ever since I became a Member 
of the House, that all of TVA’s net in- 
come goes to the Federal Government, to 
be used either for general purposes or for 
reinvestment in the TVA power system. 

Congress gave TVA specific direction 
to charge the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with making the power program 
self-supporting and self-liquidating. 

It is a matter of fact that the income 
which the Federal Government receives 
from TVA's power operations exceeds the 
income taxes which a private utility 
would pay if it owned and operated the 
system. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that Members 
of the House will give very earnest study 
to this question. The TVA is a great and 
tremendously important national asset. 
It was created by the Congress and told 
to do a specific job. How well it has done 
that job the record of the last two dec- 
ades will testify. 

It would seem to me that the basic 
facts in connection with this Govern- 
ment corporation should be studied most 
carefully particularly by all Members of 
the House, to the end that we shall not 
continue to face each year a situation in 
which so much apparent misunderstand- 
ing of the facts appears. There is a deal 
of difference between a philosophy with 
reference to public power and the facts 
and figures in the TVA operation. 

The following correspondence, I be- 
lieve, will be of interest to the House: 

FEBRUARY 11, 1954. 
Mr. Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Srravuss: In disap a re- 

quest by the Tennessee Valley Authority for 
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funds to begin construction of the proposed 
Fulton steam plant, the Bureau of the 
Budget suggested as an alternative that TVA 
be relieved of its commitment of around 
600,000 kilowatts of the load being made 
available to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Under this proposal private utilities would 
build plants to make up this deficit to the 
AEC. 

As you may well understand, this is a mat- 
ter in which the power consumers of the 
Tennessee Valley region are intensely inter- 
ested since it involves the question of an 
adequate power supply for that area. 

It is one also in which all the American 
people have a vital interest because it ap- 
pears that such an arrangement inevitably 
will cost the Government considerably more 
in the long run. 

As you know, a minimum of approximately 
3 years is required to construct and place 
into operation a steam generating plant. 

I have not yet been successful in efforts 
to obtain any definite information about any 
negotiations entered into or contemplated 
for carrying out the suggestion of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget that AEC depend on pri- 
vate utilities for a half million kilowatts 
now being supplied or to be supplied by TVA. 
Appropriations for the next fiscal year will be 
approved within the next few months. 

In view of these circumstances, and be- 
cause this is a matter of the most urgent 
importance to the whole economy of the 
Tennessee Valley region, I believe we should 
know at this time just what the status of 
negotiations, if any, may be insofar as put- 
ting into effect the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Has the Atomic Energy Commission 
reached such a point in any negotiations 
that you feel confident that, as of any cer- 
tain date, you will be able to obtain from 
privately built steam plants the amount of 
electric energy you will require? 

Are you in a position to give to the Con- 
gress estimates on the cost to AEC of 600,000 
kilowatts obtained from privately built steam 
plants, and a comparison of that cost with 
the present cost of TVA power? 

I hope you will understand, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am seeking this information because 
I believe it to be necessary before the Con- 
gress can act wisely on appropriation bills for 
fiscal year 1955. 

As I see it, your own appropriation as well 
as that of TVA is involved here. Unques- 
tionably the AEC appropriation, now or in 
the near future, must of necessity contain 
funds for the purchase of this private power 
if the administration's policy as set forth in 
the budget is to be made effective. 

In my own opinion we should not take 
an unnecessary risk at this time, a risk that 
involves not only a large load of power 
needed by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
but power necessary for the normal needs 
of the Tennessee Valley area. 

Unless there are presently some more 
specific plans for supplying the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s power needs than have 
been made public or given to the Congress, 
then I believe we will be taking a great risk 
if we do not proceed with the construction of 
the Fulton plant. 

I shall deeply appreciate whatever infor- 
mation you may give me on this extremely 
important question. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Marcu 19, 1954. 
Mr. Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: With further reference 
to my letter of February 11, 1954, and your 
reply thereto, I feel that it is now more im- 
perative than ever that the exact situation 
with reference to the budget proposal to re- 
lieve the Tennessee Valley Authority of its 
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commitment of 600,000 kilowatts to the 
Atomic Energy Commission be clarified. 

My reason for taking this position is the 
information I have received in the last few 
days that the Atomic Energy Commission has 
requested that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority supply an additional 20,000 kilowatts 
of power for use at the Oak Ridge plant. 

You explained in your letter that an offer 
had been made to the Commission with ref- 
erence to the 600,000 kilowatts and that it 
was being considered as the basis of further 
discussions with the Bureau of the Budget 
and that you would let me have the detailed 
information as soon as it was available. 

The Subcommittee on Appropriations, as I 
understand it, is now in the process of mark- 
ing up the independent offices appropriation 
bill for the next fiscal year. Very shortly 
that bill will be reported to the House of 
Representatives for consideration. 

Under the circumstances it appears to me 
that Members of the House from all parts of 
the country, and particularly from the Ten- 
nessee Valley area, will be placed in an ex- 
tremely uncertain and difficult situation un- 
less at that time we can have some assurance 
that the power needs, both of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the private consum- 
ers in the Tennessee Valley area, are to be 
met adequately and economically. 

If there is not some reasonable assurance 
that the load of 600,000 kilowatts plus the 
new request for 200,000 kilowatts can be 
made available without a very serious con- 
sequence to the economy of that area, then 
the Congress should have that assurance be- 
fore consideration of the appropriation bill. 

If the cost of private power under the 
terms of the offer that has been made to 
the Commission will be greatly in excess of 
TVA power, then certainly the Congress 
should have that information. 

Without any desire or intention of appear- 
ing to be impatient in this matter, I do 
feel that the Congress needs a very clear pic- 
ture of the present and contemplated fu- 
ture circumstances in connection with this 
entire matter if the Congress is to act wisely 
and in the public interest, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Untren STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1954. 
Hon. J. Percy PRIEST, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Priest: In response to your let- 
ter of March 19, 1954, the discussions with 
the Bureau of the Budget on 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power covered in our previous letters 
of March 5, 1954 and March 22, 1954, con- 
cerned the possibility of relieving TVA of 
this amount from their present contract 
commitment to furnish 1,205,000 kilowatts 
for the gaseous diffusion project at Paducah, 
Ky. 

The AEC contracts with TVA for the Oak 
Ridge area now provide for the power re- 
quired to operate the major production fa- 
cilities including the expansion authorized 
by the Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1953. 

Recently, to provide for additional new 
load at Oak Ridge in the amount of 200,000 
kilowatts, the TVA was requested to submit a 
proposal for the supply of this additional 
power. This power will be used to operate 
new facilities now under contruction for 
which funds were provided in the Appropri- 
ation Act of 1954, and for facilities for which 
funds are being requested in the 1955 Budget 
Estimates, now before the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget is considering 
both problems together, Recent discussions 
with them indicate their appreciation of 
your concern and their plan to draw the 
studies to a conclusion as rapidly as possible. 

They have pointed out to us the President's 
budget message indicated that, in the event 
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negotiations for furnishing these load re- 
quirements for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission from other sources are not consum- 
mated as contemplated, or new defense loads 
develop, the question of starting additional 
generating units by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will be reconsidered. Representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget have 
stated that, if under these circumstances, it 
becomes necessary to reexamine the ques- 
tion, this will be done in time to allow TVA 
to submit a supplemental request for con- 
sideration by Congress during this session. 
Sincerely yours, 
K. D. NICHOLs, 
General Manager. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time in 
order to clarify, if I can, the misunder- 
standing that seems to prevail with re- 
spect to the point of order which I made 
yesterday in regard to public housing. I 
would like to put in the Recorp just what 
the situation is. 

In the bill of last year the following 
language was contained: 

The Administrator shall not “after the date 
of the approval of this act, enter into any 
new agreements, contracts, or other arrange- 
ments, preliminary or otherwise, which will 
ultimately bind the Public Housing Admin- 
istration during fiscal year 1954 or for any 
future years with respect to loans or annual 
contributions for any additional dwelling 
units or projects unless hereafter authorized 
by the Congress to do so.” 


Now, that effectively put an end to 
public housing. That is the law today. 
No public housing except that already 
contracted for. 

Now, the bill on yester.uy contained 
this provision: 

Provided further, That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, as amended, the Public Housing 
Administration shall not, with respect to 
projects initiated after March 1, 1949, au- 
thorize during the fiscal year 1955 the com- 
mencement of construction of in excess of 
20,000 dwelling units. 


It was contended that this 20,000 was 
put in there because they were houses 
that were not new, that were already 
contracted for when we passed last year’s 
act. That may or may not be correct. 
But, this language was such that it was 
feared that it affected or repealed or 
modified the language of the previous 
year. 

What I was seeking to do and what we 
did do by obtaining the elimination of 
this language was to see that existing 
law remains as is. Last year we put a 
stop to public housing after the comple- 
tion of the contracted units. By that 
amendment which was in the bill yester- 
day, the provision that was stricken out, 
it was uncertain whether or not that 
would revive the authorization of public 
housing, so the purpose of my point of 
order was to see that the law remained 
intact, Now, if we are obligated to build 
35,000 units, I do not care whether we 
build them this year or next year. What 
I am seeking to do is to keep the door 
closed on the thing we did last year to 
definitely and finally end public housing. 
It was quite clear from the debate last 
year as to what happened and what 
Congress intended. It was the positive 
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understanding of this House that there 
was an end to public housing by the 
language which was reported in the inde- 
pendent offices bill of last year. 

And, I want to quote from some of 
the members of the committee who wrote 
that language. I quote from one mem- 
ber of the committee who wrote that 
language: 

We have cut out what is described by the 
gentleman from Virginia, in essence, as 
socialized housing, which is expensive, un- 
economical, anc political. The testimony be- 
fore the committee indicates that public 
housing is expensive, that the average cost 
of a house is $14,000, and they can be built 
better, as a rule, by private builders for less 
money. It is uneconomical; it is highly 
political. 


And, may I add, is still highly political. 

I quote from another member of the 
committee who helped draft that lan- 
guage: 

I do not want any misunderstanding. It 
was our intent, and so far as I am concerned, 
it is my earnest desire that we meet this 
issue foursquare. I hope that by that lan- 
guage we are terminating public housing, 
as such, forever and through all eternity, 
because I believe it is the most monstrous, 
un-American, uneconomical, socialistic, and 
expensive legislation ever written by any 
Congress in all our history. 


Now, that is language of members of 
the committee who wrote it, and it was 
the clear intention of Congress that the 
act of last year close the door and com- 
pletely do away with public housing, 
with the exception of the houses that 
were already contracted for. Now, if 
you contracted for 35,000, I do not care 
whether you build them this year or 
next year, just so this door remains 
closed, and it does remain closed by the 
action of the House on yesterday in 
striking out the clause which would have 
changed the law. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Can we agree on a 
limitation of time on this amendment 
only? Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment close in 15 minutes, the last 3 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. SUTTON. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to read to the Committee 
a United Press dispatch that I have just 
culled from the wires of the teletype 
machine in the lobby: 

Speaker MARTIN said he expects Congress 
to give the administration a go-ahead on 
commitments for the construction of about 
70,000 public housing units in the next 2 

ars. 

This would be in line with President Eisen- 
hower's request for a 4-year program of 
140,000 public housing units. 

MARTIN told reporters he saw no confusion 
in what the House did yesterday on public 
housing. A proposal to limit public hous- 
ing commitments to 20,000 in the next fiscal 
year starting July 1, was stricken from an 
appropriations bill. 
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MARTIN said the effect of this was to give 
the administration authority to commit the 
Government to the subsidizing of 35,000 
additional units next year. 

The 35,000 units for the following year 
will be authorized, MARTIN continued, in a 
general housing bill which the House 
planned to take up later today. 

The general housing bill, as presented to 
the House, contained no provision for addi- 
tional public housing commitments. MAR- 
TIN said the Republicans would support an 
amendment providing for the additional 
35,000 units. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CANFIELD] yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 4 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 
That would bring us to 2 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand it, the 
request refers to the pending amend- 
ment and any amendments thereto. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct, the last 
4 minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]? 

There was no objection. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATMAN 
yielded his time to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evrns].) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BOLLING 
yielded his time to Mr. YATES.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, KRUEGER 
yielded his time to Mr. Jonas of North 
Carolina.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say that I agree with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. I think 
his interpretation of the existing law is 
correct. The language that went into 
the appropriation bill last year, in my 
judgment, terminated authority for con- 
struction of new units. It was never 
the intention of our committee at any 
time to prevent the construction of any 
units which were the subject of firm con- 
tract previously entered into between the 
Government of the United States and 
various housing authorities. The com- 
mittee recognized the validity of such 
contracts at all times, I pointed this out 
to the House yesterday when I argued 
the point of order, and subsequently, 
the majority leader agreed with me. 

With respect to what my good friend 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] has 
said regarding the statement of Speaker 
MarTIN appearing on the teletype, let 
me say that I am glad to see that Speaker 
MARTIN has approved the construction 
of 35,000 housing units. But remember, 
Mr. Chairman, these are units that were 
authorized during a Democratic admin- 
istration; as of the present date, there 
is no authority for the construction of 
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new housing units. There will be none, 
apparently, unless it is inserted in the 
new housing bill. It will be interesting 
to see whether the President’s party will 
vote for such authority. Certainly, they 
never voted for appropriations for the 
purpose. 

I certainly hope that when the housing 
bill is brought to the floor, appropriate 
authority will be voted for the eonstruc- 
tion of sufficient units in accordance with 
the President’s program. What has 
happened to that program? I do not 
know how Speaker. Martin obtains the 
impression that 70,000 units are going 
to be constructed this year. As the law 
now stands, only 35,000 are provided for. 
If the Speaker proposes an additional 
35,000 he will be opposing the President’s 
recommendation, for the President asked 
for 140,000 new units, not 35,000 new units. 
He did not include in his program units 
which had been authorized by the Demo- 
cratic administration over 2 years ago. 

That is the housing picture at this 
time. It seems that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] and I are in agree- 
ment as to what the picture is, even 
though yesterday it appeared we were 
at opposite ends. In effect, we are now 
completing the liquidation of the public 
housing program which began last year. 

Under existing law, under a decision 
of the Comptroller General of the United 
States, the Public Housing Authority can 
proceed to the construction of 35,000 
housing units. I certainly hope and 
trust that the Public Housing Authority 
will not go back on its agreements with 
the various municipal housing authori- 
ties but will continue to respect its com- 
mitments, and that that number of units 
will be constructed. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, dominated and 
controlled, of course, by the Republicans, 
seek by unreasonable cuts in appropria- 
tions to strangle TVA, to “let it die on 
the vine.” 

The paralyzing effects of the commit- 
tee’s action is seen in the effort to re- 
duce the appropriations by $38,218,000, 
and yet at the same time directing the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to make 
total expenditures in accordance with 
the President’s budget, with the excep- 
tion of a $600,000 reduction in the re- 
sources development activities. 

Of the total corporate funds to be 
used, instead of appropriations, approxi- 
mately $37 million, would come out of 
power proceeds, thus denying to TVA 
sufficient operating capital. Clearly this 
is aimed at only one objective, force up 
rates of TVA on the users of electric 
power in the TVA area, Of course, the 
attendant result will be an immediate in- 
crease of rates of all private power utili- 
ties as soon as the TVA “yardstick” is 
broken. The amount of $40 million, 
which the TVA by its budget hopes to 
reserve for possible emergencies and con- 
tingencies which may arise in connec- 
tion with the TVA program, is not large, 
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for the operation of a power system 
with a capital investment of over a bil- 
lion dollars, and whose gross revenues 
for the years 1954 and 1955 is expected 
to be approximately $335 million, and 
whose direct expenditures estimated to 
be above $260 million. 

Without adequate working capital, no 
business could long operate profitably. 
Normal business operations require fast 
adjustments to frequent changes in op- 
erating conditions, cash must be in hand 
to meet contingencies and to grasp op- 
portunities. The world’s largest auto- 
mobile manufacturer maintains liquid 
assets ranging up to $312 million, or 8 
percent of the total assets. The world’s 
largest steel company has had liquid 
assets of $322 million or 11 percent of 
total assets, and the world’s largest 
chemical company has had liquid assets 
of $266 million or 15 percent of total 
assets. In the electric utility field, the 
Detroit Edison Co. has found it desirable 
to have liquid assets of about 9 percent 
of its total assets, the Arkansas Power 
& Light Co.’s liquid assets have exceeded 
8 percent of total assets, and up to 10 
percent of the assets of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. have been in 
liquid form. 

The drastic action of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee would reduce 
the working capital of TVA power pro- 
gram to only $3 million, less than one- 
half of 1 percent of total power assets. 
No private power utility would think of 
attempting to operate on such low per- 
centage of working capital. What is 
the purpose of this drastic action on the 
part of the Appropriations Committee? 
It is apparent that the end sought is not 
more efficient operation of TVA, because 
not even TVA’s worst enemy can charge 
inefficiency. This, in my judgment, is a 
deliberate effort to hamper and ham- 
string the TVA in carrying out the basic 
act of TVA, and is aimed to bring about 
an upward trend in all utility rates. 

The bill, as reported by the Appro- 
priations Committee, and as presented 
to the Rules Committee, had, contrary to 
the rules of Congress, several items of 
legislation, all of which would have been 
greatly injurious to TVA. Thanks to the 
action of the Rules Committee in not 
granting a rule waiving points of order 
on these legislative riders, we have been 
able to eliminate from this bill these 
drastic provisions relating to interest and 
resale rates. But the subcommittee 
shows its hand and its feeling with ref- 
erence to TVA, by incorporating these 
legislative riders in the bill. What are 
they, and what will they do to TVA? 

The bill requires TVA each year to pay 
interest upon the investment in the TVA 
power system derived from appropria- 
tions, including construction in progress, 
or from transfers of property by other 
agencies. The interest rate is to be the 
Government’s average interest cost on 
the public debt. The interest require- 
ment is to be superimposed upon the 
existing requirements under the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Appropriation 
Act, 1948, for the amortization of the 
appropriation financed investment in 
power facilities. This requirement is 
wrong in principle, subversive of good 
Management and sound business, and 
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deprives consumers in the Tennessee 
Valley area of the assurance of adequate 
electric service. 

Even though referred to as a require- 
ment for payment of interest, actually 
the payments would be in the nature 
of dividends. TVA is wholly owned by 
the Federal Government, all of its earn- 
ings belong to the United States, and 
any payments—other than for the re- 
turn of capital, for which provision is 
already made in the 1948 act—are really 
dividends, whatever they may be called. 
Charging interest might be appropriate 
if the owner of TVA was content with 
the role of creditor and exercised some 
of the prerogatives of ownership. But 
TVA is under continuous congressional 
supervision, and congressional control is 
frequently exercised in ways having sub- 
stantial effect upon costs. 

In any well managed organization, 
dividends are paid when earnings are 
available in excess of those required for 
the successful and profitable operation 
of the enterprise including such work- 
ing capital and contingency reserves as 
prudent operation of the particular busi- 
ness requires. The effect of the bill, 
therefore, is not merely to attempt to 
legislate a level of profits but also to re- 
quire those profits to be paid each year 
irrespective of fluctuations in business 
conditions, earnings, or of the require- 
ments for the operation of the business. 

TVA, like any electric utility com- 
pany, has a public service obligation 
which should transcend every other con- 
sideration. The continuous availability 
of an adequate supply of power is essen- 
tial in our modern economy. Five mil- 
lion people in the TVA area are wholly 
dependent upon TVA as the source of 
their power supply. This public service 
obligation requires large outlays for 
transmission and substation facilities 
quite aside from the requirements for 
generating units which are financed en- 
tirely from appropriations. Such out- 
lays should be a first charge upon net 
revenues. 

Paradoxically, the proposal for im- 
position of a minimum dividend require- 
ment comes at a time when no funds 
are provided for new starts on electric 
generating capacity. As a result, TVA 
would be required in future years to 
make greater use of its higher cost 
steam plants than would otherwise be 
the case with a resultant adverse effect 
on profits. 

It may be noted that the so-called in- 
terest requirement stipulates a formula 
for determining the applicable rate of 
interest which goes beyond the an- 
nounced purpose “to repay the taxpay- 
ers of the country the amount the tax- 
payers must pay in interest on the 
money to finance the TVA power pro- 
gram.” The standard is to be the in- 
terest cost on the public debt which in- 
cludes nonmarketable issues, the inter- 
est rates on which are entirely arbitrary. 

The power supply contract under 
which TVA sells and locally owned dis- 
tribution systems by electric power in- 
cludes an agreement by the distributor 
as to the rates which the distributor will 
charge in reselling the power to the ulti- 
mate consumer. This provision is in- 
cluded in the TVA contract in order to 
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carry out the stated objective of the 
TVA Act that the benefits of the Federal 
investment in TVA’s power system shall 
be spread as widely as possible in the 
area in which TVA operates. The basic 
act directs that TVA projects be con- 
sidered primarily as for the benefit of 
the people of the section as a whole and 
particularly the domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom the power can econom- 
ically be made available, and that sales 
to industry be a secondary purpose. 
Section 10 of the act specifically provides 
for the inclusion of resale rate schedules 
in power contracts. The effect of the 
proposal of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is both to amend the act and to 
defeat its purpose. 

The committee report, in the single 
sentence devoted to this matter, says 
merely that the committee does not be- 
lieve it is good policy for the TVA to 
interfere in the business of municipalities 
and local units of government. This as- 
sumes that the Federal Government has 
no interest in the level of rates charged 
the ultimate consumers for power pro- 
duced at Government projects. It im- 
plies also that the people of the area 
regard resale rate agreements as inter- 
ference. Neither of these implications 
are true. 

The broad purpose of the TVA-power 
program is to promote the prosperity 
of the Tennessee Valley region. With- 
out such a contract provision the bene- 
fits of the Federal investment in the 
TVA dams and steam plants might never 
reach the people or help to build a 
stronger and more prosperous economy. 

Without such agreements each local 
community would be subjected to great 
pressures both to divert the benefits of 
the TVA-power program to some limited 
group or interests and to compete with 
every other community in the region and 
elsewhere for industrial customers by 
making discriminatory rate concessions 
either to industries as a class or to spe- 
cific industrial customers. Such con- 
cessions would be at the expense of small 
consumers, householders, farmers, and 
small-business men. If even a few of 
the 148 distributors should be forced to 
yield to such pressures the others would 
be under almost irresistible compulsion 
to do the same. 

Every State in which TVA sells large 
amounts of power has adopted legisla- 
tion specifically authorizing municipal- 
ities, cooperatives, or both, to enter into 
contracts containing resale rate sched- 
ules. The establishment of the prevail- 
ing rates to consumers by an agreement 
with TVA is a part of the public policy 
of the valley States. The distributors 
and consumers of TVA power far from 
regarding such rate schedules as an in- 
terference consider it a necessary and 
stabilizing feature of the power supply 
arrangements of the Tennessee Valley 
area. 

The power consumers of the whole 
country have a stake in the committee’s 
proposal. The resale rate schedules 
have established a national pattern for 
increased consumption, higher load fac- 
tors, and lower unit costs of generation 
and distribution. It is the universal 
opinion that the force of the example 
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in the Tennessee Valley area has stim- 
ulated the utilities to increase their load 
building activities and to reduce their 
unit costs, with the result that electric 
rates in the Nation have not followed 
the inflationary spiral to nearly the same 
extent as other commodity prices, while 
at the same time electric company profits 
have been maintained and increased. 
The destruction of the TVA example 
would invite the electric utilities to 
abandon the progressive principles of op- 
eration which they are now beginning 
to put into practice. 

Adoption of this proposal would deal 
a great blow to the small consumer of the 
Tennessee Valley area. He has been en- 
couraged to increase his use of electricity 
to twice the national average because of 
his faith in the stability of the electric 
rate structure in the area. If Congress 
should set aside the resale rate provi- 
sions, there would be an immediate im- 
pact upon his willingness to purchase 
new appliances as well as his willingness 
or ability to continue to use those which 
he has already purchased. 

In the face of the general satisfaction 
in the area with the prevailing method 
of establishing resale rates and the re- 
gional and national interest in preserv- 
ing such rates, it is difficult to see any 
valid reason for the committee’s pro- 
hibition with respect to resale rate 
schedules, and the committee report sug- 
gests none. 

The committee would deny any appro- 
priated funds for resource development 
and place a ceiling of $600,000 on cor- 
porate funds used for resource develop- 
ment. Last year the committee recom- 
mended complete elimination of this 
program. At that time TVA said: 

While this reduction in money represents 
only about 1 percent of the total amount 
approved, the action of the House, if sus- 
tained by the Senate, would destroy TVA's 
effectiveness as a regional development 
agency. * * * The activities eliminated by 
the action of the House establish an essen- 
tial link between river control operations 
and the institutions and people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley—between engineering works 
and the people for whose use such works 
are built. The methods by which 
these activities are carried on encourage 
State and local institutions to accept in- 
creasing responsibility for comprehensive 
work in regional development. * * * We are 
convinced that this furtherance of State and 
local activity in the resource development 
field is the key to lasting accomplishment 
in regional development.“ 


Our conviction as to the worth of this 
program and its contribution to the ef- 
fective development of the Tennessee 
Valley’s resources has not changed. 

This is not a new program; its methods 
have been thoroughly tested, and they 
have been productive in the past. Nor 
is it an expanding activity; it is the 
remainder of a program which required 
about $4 million of funds as late as 1947. 
Expenditures in the program since 1947 
consistently have declined as State and 
local agencies have gained strength. But 
the timing of Federal assistance is criti- 
cal, and a ceiling of $600,000 will, for all 
practical purposes cause the disappear- 
ance of this program as an effective in- 
strument in the region. It will force the 
premature abandonment of partly com- 
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pleted experiments which are important 
not only to the region but for the Nation. 

The repudiation by the House com- 
mittee of TVA’s resource-development 
program contradicts national policies 
which are receiving increasing endorse- 
ment and acceptance. It will set back- 
ward the development of adequate State 
and local resource programs in the re- 
gion, it will terminate a small watershed 
program of great promise, and it will 
destroy the only Federal forestry pro- 
gram which emphasizes the potentiali- 
ties of private ownership, rather than 
Federal ownership of forest land. As 
examples of TVA resource development, 
we believe that both the watershed pro- 
gram and forestry activities are worthy 
of the committee's reconsideration. 

It is not the time to abandon the only 
well-established experiments and dem- 
onstrations in tributary watershed de- 
velopment in a region where farm in- 
come, erosion control, and rural depop- 
ulation are still serious problems, during 
a year when a State has first indicated 
that it will start such a program. Only 
2 months ago the governor of one of the 
valley States wrote TVA: 

We are now prepared to assume a leading 
part in the rendering of technical and pro- 
fessional advice and assistance to local 
groups in such localized (watershed pro- 
grams). * * * We will necessarily need to 
continue to look to TVA for substantial as- 
sistance in making such a program a suc- 
cess. 


So far as is known this is the first 
time in the Nation that a State govern- 
ment has undertaken to set up its own 
watershed program; its initiative should 
be encouraged. 

It makes no sense to abandon the TVA 
forestry program at this time. In a re- 
gion in which 82 percent of the forest 
lands are privately owned, where useful 
forest growth could be trebled, at a time 
when large-scale wood-using industry is 
experimenting with plant location in 
the valley, activities directed toward re- 
forestation, forest protection, and better 
forest management are of critical im- 
portance. As a Federal program di- 
rected exclusively toward assisting im- 
provement of privately owned lands, 
which does not depend on Federal own- 
ership, TVA’s record is well known. To 
capitalize on past efforts, this program 
must be allowed to run its course rather 
— being brought now to an untimely 
end. 

TVA is a boon and a blessing not only 
to the people of our area but to all 
America. It has been and is the strong 
right arm of our Nation in time of peril, 
a great and dynamic force for the de- 
velopment of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair récog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, no one has heard me criticize 
TVA or the people of the great State of 
‘Tennessee in this Chamber or elsewhere. 
All down through the years they have 
been loyal, patriotic, industrious, and 
courageous. I know of no greater people 
in the United States. May I add that 
one of the things that made them great 
is the fact that at one time they were 
citizens of the great State of North Caro- 
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lina. We were sorry to lose them. We 
would like to have them back. 

Iam not trying to do anything to TVA. 
I have taken the position simply that 
TVA is now a full-grown giant engaged 
in the business of distributing power— 
the biggest power system in the United 
States. 

My attitude toward TVA is that of an 
indulgent parent that asks himself when 
his son reaches voting age, has a family, 
a booming business, and bank account, 
yet still comes back home for a big hand- 
out: Won't that boy ever make his 
way by himself?” 

I would say to TVA, “Since you have 
received $134 billion from the Public 
Treasury of the United States, and since 
you are the biggest power system in the 
United States with an income from the 
sale of power of more than $200 million 
per year, you ought to be able to finance 
your own future operations.” 

With respect to whether there will be 
a shortage several years hence, let me 
remind the committee of this fact, one 
that I pointed out last Monday: TVA this 
year is obtaining from 11 to 12 percent 
of all the power it distributes from pri- 
vate power companies operating around 
the periphery of the Tennessee Valley 
area. The record will show that three 
of those companies have proposed to fur- 
nish TVA all of the additional power 
TVA will need in 1957—at what kind of 
rate? Ata rate which will be approved 
by the Federal Power Commission. 
What could be fairer than that? 

Many speeches have been made on this 
floor, this year and last year, claiming 
that TVA is entitled to most of the credit 
for bringing electricity to the rural peo- 
ple of the Tennessee Valley. 

I would not take away any credit from 
TVA that it deserves, but I think some 
of the proponents of expansion for TVA 
are giving that organization more credit 
than it is entitled to for development of 
rural electrification in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

I invite their attention to the follow- 
ing facts with respect to rural electrifi- 
cation in the great State of North Caro- 
lina. Most of the people in our State are 
proud of the development of this pro- 
gram to bring electricity to the rural 
areas in our State. Iam certainly a sup- 
porter of REA and expect to continue to 
advocate and support the expansion of 
that program. But listen to these facts: 

On January 1, 1954, there were 154,000 
farm family consumers of cooperative 
electricity in North Carolina. They rep- 
resented some 600,000 individuals, and 
in addition, some 14,000 organizations 
such as churches, schools, rural stores, 
and rural industries were likewise being 
served to bring the total of connected 
consumers up to 168,000. 

Nearly 40,000 miles of electric line has 
been erected to serve these consumers of 
the 300 million kilowatt-hours of power 
which they used in 1953. This power was 
used to operate 126,000 refrigerators, 
120,000 washing machines, 50,000 water 
systems, 51,000 electric ranges, 33,000 
water heaters, and 21,000 home freezers. 
In addition, many items of farm equip- 
ment were being operated by electricity. 
It is estimated that the consumers of 
this power in North Carolina have al- 
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ready invested over $200 million in elec- 
tric appliances and equipment. 

Today more than 94 percent of rural 
North Carolinians have electricity. 

The REA organizations in North Caro- 
lina, of which there are 32, have accom- 
plished these results by using $71 million 
in construction loans. They have repaid 
nearly $10 million of these loans and 
about $5 million in interest. All of them 
are either up to date or up to schedule 
in making principal and interest pay- 
ments. 

May I add, in conclusion, that all of 
this has been accomplished without any 
help from TVA and without any grants 
or subsidies from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government has ad- 
vanced money for the construction that 
was necessary in the program, but the 
consumers of REA electricity in North 
Carolina are repaying the borrowed 
money plus interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OLIVER P. BOLTON]. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise because of the suggestion 
made by my good friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. Priest] that if the atomic plant 
needed more power it would certainly get 
it but that the consumers in the Tennes- 
see Valley who are now getting power 
would then lose it. I submit to my 
friend, if those companies are to lose that 
power, I would like to read the names of 
a few of those companies who are pres- 
ently benefiting from the low cost power 
and our subsidies in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. Tennessee Eastman Corp., the 
Knox Forstmann Co., the Bemberg Ray- 
on Co., Atlas Powder Co., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Du Pont, National Carbon, 
B. F. Goodrich, Armour, Firestone, Con- 
tinental Can, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me if the 
choice is between appropriating more 
taxpayers’ money in order to provide 
these companies with low cost power or 
between requiring those companies to 
buy their power from private utilities at 
rates which private utilities can afford to 
sell, then the choice is easy for us. 

The question of appropriating more 
and more federally collected tax money 
for expansion of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has been argued on this floor 
and in committee rooms of the House 
many, many times in the past. 

On most of those occasions the argu- 
ments have been pro and con on the 
theory of Government or publicly owned 
power versus privately owned power. 

I prefer to leave the theory of the ques- 
tion for argument by those better quali- 
fied than I am to debate them. I would 
like to talk about another phase of this 
problem which is of prime importance to 
me as a Representative from Ohio, par- 
ticularly from the Eleventh District of 
Ohio. 

And I am sure that what I say is of 
equal importance to the gentlemen 
from Michigan, from Pennsylvania, from 
California, New York, all of the New 
England States, Illinois, Indiana, Tex- 
as— in fact I am sure of the importance 
of this to all the gentlemen from all of 
the States except perhaps Tennessee, it- 
self, and to those from some districts 
of a half dozen other States which fall 
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. the area of direct influence of 

I want to discuss jobs - and I mean the 
jobs of the average American working- 
men. I want to discuss the living stand- 
ards of those workingmen and of their 
wives and children. I want to keep in 
mind the investments in homes and 
towns that those workingmen have made, 
and which we are duty bound to protect. 
I think about the taxes that those same 
workingmen have paid and are paying 
now, and about the taxes that they and 
their children will have to continue to 
pay as far into the future as any of us 
now can foresee. 

I am concerned about the jobs, the 
taxes, and the living standards of the 
average American when I think about 
the TVA, and particularly so when I 
think about this Congress appropriating 
more money for one particular phase of 
TVA—I mean the appropriation of more 
money for the building of enormous, ex- 
pensive coal-fired electric generating 
plants to make electricity with coal in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

I am distressed and puzzled when I 
think of this Congress appropriating tax 
money collected from people across the 
entire country to build coal-operated 
electric plants in one locality, to build 
up that locality in such a fashion as to 
reduce opportunity for the workingmen 
of all other localities—the other localities 
being the principal source from which 
these same tax moneys were derived. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
today—and I am quoting His Excellency, 
the Governor of Tennessee“ a hydro- 
electric generating capacity of 3,291,435 
kilowatts and 1,836,550 kilowatts of 
steam power.” 

That means that today more than one- 
third of the total power output of TVA 
is coal-generated. It means that some 
35 to 36 percent of the generating capac- 
ity has nothing at all to do with dams or 
waterpower, but simply comes from coal- 
burning powerplants such as are built 
and operated throughout our land with 
the exception of those places where nat- 
ural or manmade water impounding has 
made waterpower possible. 

That means that Congress, in the past, 
has appropriated hundreds of millions of 
doliars for building steam generating 
plants and transmission lines to benefit 
one area of our country and to help that 
area to outstrip in industrial growth and 
in job opportunities other areas which 
are just as deserving and which should 
be given at least an equal opportunity 
with Tennessee. 

I believe that the people of this coun- 
try were in sympathy with that Congress 
of years ago which created the TVA, 
since the purposes of that creation, as 
we know and as most of the people know, 
were threefold: 

First, to prevent disastrous flooding of 
the great Tennessee Valley; second, to 
improve navigation on the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries; and third, in- 
cidentally, to make use of such water- 
power as the flood control and naviga- 
tional improvements might make pos- 
sible. 

That is what the original congressional 
authorization provided. 

But what do we have now? 
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We have an enormous Government- 
financed, Government-owned, and tax- 
subsidized power producer, tremendously 
enlarged by the type of generating plants 
that could as well be built in any part of 
the country, actively and insidiously en- 
gaged in wooing industry—and inciden- 
tally workingmen’s jobs—away from 
every other part of the country to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area. 

Every city and town in Tennessee that 
has a chamber of commerce, or a board 
of trade, or an industrial council, or any 
kind of a committee for industrial ex- 
pansion has become a militant TVA 
salesman to all industry—and I mean 
big industry and big business. These 
cities and towns are working in every 
way possible to get industry and busi- 
ness to Tennessee—either to move plants 
there from other localities, or to influence 
them to locate their plants there when 
expansion or enlargement programs are 
undertaken. 

Now this program of selling TVA by 
the towns and cities of Tennessee is un- 
derstandable, and from their viewpoint 
at least, extremely commendable. But 
what are the special inducements most 
generally offered by chamber of com- 
merce salesmen of TVA areas? Cer- 
tainly the great State of Tennessee has 
many advantages to offer, but there are 
two that seem to be going hand in hand, 
more and more. These two advantages 
are cheap power and cheap labor. 

I have here a very fine example of 
what I am talking about. This happens 
to be the creation of the Governor's 
Industrial Council, Department of Con- 
servation—and please note that con- 
servation”—of Nashville, Tenn. 

I would like you to notice that in sum- 
ming up the advantages of Tennessee as 
a haven for industry, this very excellent 
sales brochure has this to say: 

Because of central location, low-cost power, 
Waterway access to gulf ports, available raw 
materials, ample loyal labor, etc., etc., pos- 
sibly Tennessee is the place for your plant. 


In the name of justice, is it not enough 
that the people of the rest of the coun- 
try provide Tennessee with navigable 
streams, waterpower, flood control, and 
natural resources conservation, without 
also building coal-operated powerplants 
to enable them to sell cheap power to 
industry to do economic injury to the 
rest of the Nation? 

Just about a year ago, out in Indiana, 
the town of Madison believed for a time 
that its natural advantages, plus its pro- 
gressive citizens, its supply of excellent 
labor, and other progressive steps by the 
city itself had earned for it the location 
there of a sizable aluminum-producing 
plant. But what happened? This in- 
dustry needed a great supply of power, 
since enormous amounts of electrical 
energy are used in reduction of alu- 
minum ores. The plant, and the jobs, 
went to the TVA area because of cheap 
power. 

Now I am in favor of cheap power, 
or cheap automobiles, or cheap porter- 
house steak for all of the people, I am 
in favor of low-cost electricity for homes 
and factories. But I also am in favor 
of having electric bills paid by those who 
use the electricity, and that is not the 
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case for the fortunate folks who live in 
the TVA area, or for those industries 
which have plants there. 

I want to quote once more the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, Mr. Frank G. Clem- 
ent, who, in a letter to the President of 
the United States, wrote proudly that— 

The average domestic (electric) consumer 
in the (TVA) region uses approximately 
twice as much electricity as the average for 
the entire Nation, and pays only half as 
much per kilowatt-hour, 


That is all very fine for the average 
domestic consumer in Tennessee, but 
what the good governor did not say, is 
that the average domestic consumer of 
electricity in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New York, California and 
all of the other States pay in taxes for 
that other half of the Tennessee folks’ 
electric bills. 

I have no argument against the flood 
control, the navigational improvements, 
the hydroelectric features, or the con- 
servation developments of TVA, but I do 
have plenty of argument with the idea 
of subsidizing one section of the country 
with tax money collected in the rest of 
the country. It becomes a form of eco- 
nomic self-destruction that we as Con- 
gressmen are wrongfully forcing our 
people to accept. 

I cannot understand how our great 
labor unions can stand quietly by and 
see this Government-financed program 
of industry pirating, this shifting of jobs 
to cheap labor areas, go unchallenged 
by them. 

I say that the people of the States 
most of us represent, pay the taxes that 
make TVA advantages possible for the 
people of Tennessee, 

I maintain that if Tennessee is en- 
titled to tax money to build coal-oper- 
ated powerplants to serve industry at 
rates that amount to about one-half 
what industry could provide for itself, 
then the rest of the country is entitled 
to that kind of treatment, too. 

But, if the other 47 States were to have 
public-power developments authorized 
by Congress that would be equal in each 
State to just the coal-operated power de- 
velopment in Tennessee—and in light of 
the TVA development why should they 
not?—we might as well put the Govern- 
ment in charge of all power production 
e let private enterprise die in that 

eld. 

If such a thing were done, however. 
our additional tax burden, together with 
our loss of tax revenue would be so stag- 
gering that even the most avid public- 
power exponent would tremble at the 
prospect. 

Some of our past Congresses have sold 
the workingmen of my State down the 
Tennessee River. 

And for the benefit of you gentlemen 
who sit on the other side, politically, I 
might add that these are a few of the 
concerns to which in the past you have 
voted taxpayers’ subsidies in the form 
of tax-financed low-cost power: 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., Knox Por- 
celain Co., Bemberg Rayon Co., Atlas 
Powder Co., Monsanto Chemical, E. L 
du Pont, National Carbon, B. F. Good- 
rich, Armour, Firestone, Continental 


Can, General Motors. 
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If further expansion of power facilities 
is desired in Tennessee—more power to 
that area—but let the resource and ini- 
tiative of its own citizens, not of the rest 
of the country, put it there. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CLARDY]. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Chairman, you 
know it makes me feel kind of bad to 
have to oppose this amendment, espe- 
cially since my favorite candidate for 
Democratic nominee for Senator from 
Tennessee is on the other side. I hate 
to oppose him because I hope if they have 
to have a Democrat from Tennessee that 
it will be Pat. But just the same I want 
to make 2 observations; and 2 only, in 
order to record my opposition to the en- 
tire idea. This is a practical demonstra- 
tion of the fact that when once you enter 
into a policy of socialism, there is no 
end. Once you start, and once the 
camel's nose is in the tent, then you are 
continually met with the argument that 
having started, you must not stop. I 
remember well when this idea was sold 
to us as a waterpower project. Now it 
is to be almost entirely a steampower 
project. So, my second point is that 
we are probably the easiest fooled people 
in the world. I am in opposition to the 
entire idea of the Federal Government 
subsidizing a certain section of the 
country. Public power is nothing but 
raw socialism. I am against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp at this point, and 
also to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Evins]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Andrews amendment. 

The TVA officials told the President, 
and the Bureau of the Budget, that they 
needed $85 million with which to start 
new steam plants, at New Johnsonville, 
at Gallatin, at Fulton, and at John 
Sevier, Tenn., in order to be able to meet 
the rising power needs of the Tennessee 
Valley. Under present conditions a 
shortage is expected in 1957. 

The TVA is a utility serving the power 
needs of a large area. It is owned by 
the Government of the United States. 
We must give it an opportunity to make 
good. TVA has no statutory authority, 
as I understand it, to go to the bank 
and borrow money. Since TVA is owned 
by the Government of the United States, 
it must annually come to the Congress 
of the United States for funds with 
which to construct new facilities to meet 
the growing power needs of the area it 
serves. 

So, in a sense, every Member of Con- 
gress is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the largest power generating 
concern in the entire world. In order 
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to have electric generating capacity, 
when it is needed, the generators, in this 
case the steam plants, must be con- 
structed in advance. The new steam 
plants must be placed on the line when 
they are needed if TVA customers are 
not to suffer. 

There has been considerable talk out- 
side the record, and I believe some men- 
tioned in the debate here that there is 
very great reason to believe that before 
long the Government will have to call 
on TVA to furnish additional new thou- 
sands of kilowatts of electric power for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
record is plain that by 1957, if there are 
no new calls by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, there will be a power shortage in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

If TVA were a privately owned utility, 
there is no question but that its board 
of directors would sit down and antici- 
pate future needs and gear its construc- 
tion program to meet those needs. 

The very worst thing we can do to 
TVA is to cripple its operations and 
thereby diminish its value. If allowed 
to operate as any well-managed power 
generating and distributing utility would 
operate, TVA bids fair, within a reason- 
able time, to pay back to the Treasury 
of the United States every nickel that 
has been invested in it, and at the end 
of the payback period, the Government 
will own TVA as a valuable national as- 
set. I understand that TVA has been 
diligent to repay to the Treasury the 
amounts which it has been called upon 
to repay and, as a matter of fact, it is 
$13 million ahead of schedule. If al- 
lowed to operate next year, without crip- 
pling restrictions, it will probably pay to 
the Treasury of the United States an- 
other $40 or $50 million. 

The question is not whether you are for 
public or private power. We all recog- 
nize that there is ample room in our 
economy for the effective and efficient 
operation of TVA and of the private 
power companies. As a matter of fact, if 
America continues to grow and if our 
defense needs continue to expand, then 
all our power resources, both TVA and 
the privately owned companies will be 
challenged to produce all the power 
possible. 

In the long run, we will not help 
private power companies by destroying 
TVA. We should continue to encourage 
TVA and the privately owned power com- 
panies to work effectively to serve the 
needs of a growing economy. 

Iam aware of the problems, the cross- 
currents, the conflicts of opinion with 
reference to public and private power. A 
part of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama, in Cullman, Franklin, 
and Winston Counties, is served by 
power from TVA. Other sections of the 
Seventh Congressional District are 
served by rural electric co-ops, draw 
their power from private power sources. 
In Walker County, my home, a private 
power company owns and operates the 
largest privately owned steam generating 
plant in the entire Southeast. Each of 
these power units, TVA, REA Co-ops, and 
privately owned power companies should 
be encouraged to do the best job possible. 

I am for the Andrews amendment to 
give TVA the money to start the steam 
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plants which it needs. If the Andrews 
amendment is voted down, I will vote for 
an amendment to raise the appropriation 
for TVA for the next fiscal year from 
$103 million to the $142 million recom- 
mended by the President’s budget. To 
me the cut of the appropriation from 
$142 million to $103 million is inde- 
fensible. That cut has the effect of de- 
priving TVA of the operating capital it 
needs. 

TVA in the fiscal year 1955 will be 
burning coal at the rate of 15 million 
tons a year. Its coal costs, including 
those of transportation, will run in the 
neighborhood of $75 million a year, or at 
the rate of $6,250,000 per month. For 
TVA to stockpile coal for 90 days advance 
use, would cost nearly $19 million. It 
is wrong to deprive TVA of its operating 
capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chcirman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man will agree with me for the benefit 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OLIVER P. Botton] that it 
should be borne in mind that the indus- 
trial rate charged by TVA, and the in- 
dustrial rate charged by private power 
is substantially the same. 

Mr.EVINS. Yes, and it should also be 
pointed out that the TVA under the au- 
thority of the act has no power to borrow 
money, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Ohio. The TVA must come each 
year to the Congress for its appropria- 
tions for operating funds. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. Jones of Alabama and Mr, 
Ratns was given to Mr. Evins.) 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? - 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my friend from 
Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Referring to 
the list of companies read by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio a moment ago, is it not 
a fact that in time of emergency these 
companies will be totally engaged in 
manufacturing defense materials? 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; they were manufacturing arma- 
ment and materials for defense. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I presume 
then, if we had another conflict, they 
would turn to the production of arma- 
ments and implements for waging war, 
and consequently would be the benefi- 
ciaries of such a national defense 
program. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. Mr. Chairman, 
what we have witnessed here, it seems 
to me, is a very shortsighted and narrow 
point of view with respect to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. I like very 
much the statement of the distinguished 

member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CAaNNon] when he made, what 
I term, a statesmanlike speech referring 
to the great national defense importance 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
its tremendous contribution to the wel- 
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to the security of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, we are beginning to be- 
come accustomed to the attacks of our 
colleagues, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gwinn], who are 
the most ardent foes of the TVA both in 
and out of Congress. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gwinn] a few years ago, it will be re- 
called, stated that literally hundreds of 
industries were lured down South into 
the TVA area, but he mentioned in his 
speech only one instance; he said hun- 
dreds, yet when he got down to stating 
cases he referred to only one industry. 
I took occasion to took into the facts 
of the situation of one industry cited and 
found that it had located in the Ten- 
nessee Valley in 1930. The TVA Act was 
not passed until 1933, and TVA power 
was not available to this particular coun- 
ty for more than 6 years later. So that 
industry cited as having been lured into 
the valley because of the availability of 
power had been located in the area more 
than 9 years prior to the time when TVA 
power was available in that area; and, 
of course, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] has al- 
ready demonstrated that the Alcoa plant 
was located in the Tennessee Valley prior 
to the passage of the TVA Act. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to note 
the observations and remarks made by 
our very genial friend, the chairman of 
the subcommittee on appropriations, on 
independent offices, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS] for whom 1 
have a very high regard. The gentleman 
from California stated when he referred 
to TVA that the Committee on Appro- 
priations has neither the intention nor 
the desire to destroy the TVA. Those are 
very nice words, but expressed in such a 
negative fashion. Instead of saying that 
TVA is a great agency of our Govern- 
ment, a great national asset, a great 
agency for the welfare and the de- 
fense of our country, instead of praising 
the TVA, he starts out with a negative 
proposition, apologizing, if you please, 
for the action of the committee, I as- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I think a very impor- 
tant factor to be taken into consideration 
in connection with the operation of TVA 
is the money that TVA has returned into 
the United States Treasury. Ihave here, 
Mr. Chairman, a statement obtained 
from official sources of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority itself showing the 
amount of repayments into the Treasury 
of funds from the power operations of 
TVA. Beginning with 1945, the TVA 
provides a return on funds appropriated 
from power purposes, not for naviga- 
tion and flood control, but on funds ap- 
propriated from power purposes into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, TVA turned into the 
Treasury in 1945, $12,597,743.81; and 
similar amounts each year; in 1946, $10,- 
336,264.01; in 1947, $3 million, roughly; 
in 1948, $5 million; in 1949, $4,174,482; 
in 1950, $3 million; 1951, $15,047,127.61; 
in 1953, $22 million in round figures mak- 
ing a total of funds turned into the 
Treasury from the sale of power by the 
TVA since 1945 of $79,598,165.57. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. Let me finish this state- 
ment and I will be glad to yield. 

In addition to the revenue turned in 
by TVA on its power operations it has 
also redeemed bonds sold to the Treasury 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration over the years in a total amount 
of $36,072,500. 

The total amount of payments into 
the Treasury on both these accounts— 
power proceeds and redemption of 
bonds—totals up to $115,670,665.57. 

In other words, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has repaid into the Treasury 
of the United States in excess of $115 
million; and in addition the TVA is a 
great national asset still owned by all 
the people of these United States. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my friend from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Tennessee know—and I state it as 
a fact—that for the fiscal year 1955 the 
sum of $50 million is projected to be paid 
into the Treasury by TVA. 

Mr. EVINS. Yes, that is my informa- 
tion and as the gentleman knows the 
TVA is paying into the Treasury an- 
nually large sums of money. The TVA is 
a highly successful and going operation. 

Yet there are those who want to snipe 
at the TVA—throttle it and kill it. To 
those who protest that they do not have 
in mind killing TVA, I can only reply by 
Paraphrasing Shakespeare, who said 
something about protesting too much. 

It is difficult to reconcile actions of 
the Congress in voting billions of dollars 
for foreign aid and foreign relief and 
yet deny the reasonable and modest re- 
quests for capital investment and im- 
provement of a great asset of our Gov- 
ernment—the TVA—that benefits not 
only the South, but the Nation as a 
whole. 

We may recall that recently President 
Eisenhower prevailed upon former pres- 
ident of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Eric Johnston, to make a visit 
to the Middle East with a view of build- 
ing friends for our Government. The 
President requested Mr. Johnston to re- 
port back his recommendations on what 
course of action our Government could 
take to help the people in that area of 
the world. Mr. Johnston’s report, upon 
his return, as many of us recall, recom- 
mended the building of a series of five 
hydroelectric power dams on the ancient 
Jordan River. He indicated that such 
a program would do more toward help- 
ing the people in that area of the world 
than any other action which our Gov- 
ernment might take. 

In other words, build a TVA on the 
Jordan River. What inconsistency— 
an administration that favors a TVA in 
the Middle East, but denies to the TVA 
in our own country adequate funds for 
its normal growth and development— 
all in the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment under 
consideration proposes to restore to the 
TVA budget $85 million for beginning 
construction of eight additional steam- 
generating units—badly needed by the 
facility to supply future power needs of 
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the area—for normal growth and de- 
mands and for national defense. 

I for one cannot see why anyone would 
want to vote to cripple and impede the 
normal growth of a great section of our 
country and take a chance on impairing 
the national defense and security of our 
country. 

I urge my colleagues to join the 
friends of TVA in supporting this 
amendment. 

This additional power which these 
funds would provide is needed. It is 
greatly needed. A case has been fully 
made out—both before the Budget Bu- 
reau and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions that considered the TVA request. 

The estimates of the best experts and 
authorities are all that during the next 
3 years some additional 600,000 kilowatts 
of power will be needed and required by 
the Atomic Energy Commission at Pa- 
ducah, Ky., and 200,000 additional kilo- 
watts at the Oak Ridge plant has been 
recently requested. 

All agree that these additional power 
requirements will be called for by the 
national defense, 

Mr. Chairman, it has not been the 
expectation of any of us, following the 
President’s own display of casualness 
toward TVA, that the great Appropria- 
tions Committee would deal generously 
and adequately with this agency in fis- 
cal matters. 

We Members of Congress who are cer- 
tainly accustomed to an annual fight to 
preserve the TVA have not been under 
any delusion in the matter. 

We expected the fight to be more de- 
manding this year than in any year 
since the TVA was created. And the 
reason is simple. 

For the first time since TVA was built 
into one of the greatest economic boons 
this country had ever known, the private 
power lobby is riding the crest of the 
wave and, in a congenial atmosphere, is 
dispensing its propaganda under the 
most favorable conditions possible. 

So what have we been given to con- 
sider this year? We have been handed 
a bill which reduces the appropriation 
for the TVA to its lowest level. 

The bill, in effect, directs that we, the 
Congress of the United States, increase 
the power bill of the people of the TVA 
region of the country by a minimum of 
approximately $30 million a year. This 
is what the enemies of TVA are propos- 
ing in recommending an interest rate 
charge on TVA power funds. 

We are being asked also to surrender 
all thoughts of future economic expan- 
sion and progress— to stop all proposed 
expansion dead in its tracks. 

We are being asked to sanction a vir- 
tual dimout of the great TVA region 
within 3 years. 

But more important, Mr. Chairman, 
we are experiencing something new and 
something far more critical than a 
higher electric bill or a dimout of pri- 
vate power requirements. 

The present cut in appropriations for 
TVA suggests that we equivocate with 
our atomic-energy program and our na- 
tional security. 

Not only has the administration and 
the Appropriations Committee drasti- 
cally cut the operating budget of the 
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TVA, but the recommendation is made 
that the corporate funds be reduced and 
TVA operations financed from any source 
other than appropriations. 

In addition, the committee has rec- 
ommended a cut of $12 million for trans- 
mission facilities. 

Essential improvements and future 
projects have been reduced $227,000. 

Funds have been denied for necessary 
equipment transportation facilities, and 
other general operations. 

The committee has further recom- 
mended a decrease of $25 million in the 
reserve fund of the TVA. In other 
words—deny one need, transfer another 
function, reduce the corporate and re- 
serve funds—the net effect of which is 
to cripple and weaken the great strength 
and structure of the TVA by the general 
process of sniping at its various func- 
tions and financial structure—killing by 
strangulation. 

All of these crippling actions demon- 
strates the extent to which the enemies 
of TVA and the private power interests 
will go in their desire and unrelenting 
efforts to kill the TVA. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the Con- 
gress will beat back these reactionary 
efforts. 

The Andrews amendment under con- 
sideration would restore to the TVA 
budget the $85 million requested to begin 
the construction of essential generating 
units needed. 

If there are those who are prejudiced 
against TVA, I appeal to you not to per- 
mit your prejudice to extend to the na- 
tional defense and security of our coun- 
try. 7 
All the evidence clearly demonstrates 
that approximately 50 percent of the 
power production of TVA is needed for 
national-defense purposes. 

In no other region of the country is 
as great a proportion of the total power 
supply being devoted to the national 
defense. 

In the 5-year period beginning with 
1951 and ending with 1956, the defense 
requirements of Federal agencies sup- 
plied by the TVA will increase from 
about 400,000 kilowatts to 3,400,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The use of electricity by these agen- 
cies which increased from 2,800,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1951 to 7 billion in 
1953, will reach 28½ billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1956. 

By 1956 about one-third of the total 
system demand and nearly one-half of 
all the energy generated by the system 
will be delivered to Federal agencies, pri- 
marily for atomic-energy plants. 

The pending amendment would insure 
that the national-defense requirements 
of TVA for power will be met. 

The request for funds for beginning 
construction of these essential steam- 
generating units has repeatedly been 
made and, as indicated, a case in justi- 
fication has been fully made out. 

I strongly urge adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. May I inquire if 
the Chair has allowed the gentleman 
from Tennessee to use the time that was 
allotted to me and which I yielded to 
him by unanimous consent? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; and the other 
time that was transferred to the gentle- 
man also. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time for debate 
has been fixed, and the Chair cannot 
entertain such a request. 

Mr. EVINS. I have been trying for 
2 days to obtain time, Mr. Chairman. I 
wonder if the gentleman from California 
{Mr. PHILLIPS], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, would yield me 1 minute of 
his time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Ihave but 4 minutes; 
I am sorry, I cannot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, about 
2 weeks ago I gave a talk on atomic- 
energy development for nuclear power. 
I pointed out that the day of nuclear- 
powered electrical generating plants is 
dawning. There has not been one mo- 
ment’s consideration given to that de- 
velopment today. If this amendment to 
provide a downpayment of $85 million 
on some quarter billion of steam plants 
goes through, these plants may be out- 
moded by atomic developments before 
they are even built and the American 
taxpayer will be stuck with the bill. 

The time is at hand when we are going 
to start taking from the atomic-energy 
program instead of putting into it. 

Blindly voting money for steam elec- 
trical-generating plants by floor amend- 
ments without fully going into the mat- 
ter of generating this power in nuclear 
plants would, in my opinion, be a new 
height of fiscal irresponsibility and a 
new low in the execution of our duty to 
spend the taxpayers’ money wisely. 

I reiterate my plea that not 1 cent 
of money be appropriated for this or 
any other electricity-generation proj- 
ect until full consideration is given to 
the amazing technological strides being 
made toward development of electrical 
energy from nuclear power. 

We do not have enough money to be 
able to squander it on equipment that 
technical progress is outmoding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
not an attempt to destroy TVA, but to 
make it right and honest—to let it pay 
interest upon the money it borrows to 
build these powerplants. 

Here we have a request for $85 mil- 
lion to build new steam plants, and 
almost every single bit of it is outside 
of the Tennessee Valley area that they 
originally had. Every single municipal- 
ity in that territory can go out and bor- 
row money and build the plants them- 
selves and get just as good service. Then 
they do what everybody else would do— 
they would pay interest on the money 
which they borrowed. Every single 
power outfit that this Government 
finances except the TVA pays interest 
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upon the money it gets. Why should 
they have special privileges? Why 
should not everybody be treated alike? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] is recog- 
nized to close debate. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, in 
concluding this debate, which is strictly 
on the amendment to add $85 million 
to the funds appropriated for the TVA, 
and has nothing to do with anything 
else, I start by saying to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] I do not 
see any reason why I cannot say the 
things he wanted me to say about the 
TVA having given a very fine service. 
The question before us is, Where are the 
limits to be put? If we adopt this pro- 
posal to add eight new steam units, then 
we have gone beyond the requests of the 
budget; we have gone beyond anything 
that has been justified before our com- 
mittee; and, to quote my friend from 
Tennessee, who has been standing, and 
to whom I cannot yield at the present 
time, we have anticipated the thought 
that perhaps in 60 days there may be a 
demand. That may be true, but the 
time is not here yet. There are negotia- 
tions going on with private companies 
beyond the area originally set up for 
TVA, which is proposed to be served by 
these eight steam units, to see whether 
that power can be provided elsewhere. 

This is only the downpayment. I 
think that has been overlooked today. 
The total cost of these steam units, 
which have not been requested and have 
not been justified before the committee, 
is $227 million. This $85 million is the 
downpayment on them. It has been 
pointed out that the TVA presently buys 
from private power companies 10 percent 
of its power, and can buy more, and that 
the rates are under the control of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

As was just pointed out by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOSMER], we 
are spending money for the start of a 
great power reactor which may make it 
unnecessary to have all of these units in 
the future. My suggestion briefly is that 
we vote down the amendment proposing 
to add $85 million. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have been try- 
ing to find out whether this is the pro- 
gram promised by President Eisenhower 
in his campaign speech at Memphis, 
Tenn., in October 1952. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I have no time—in 
only 4 minutes—to engage in politics. I 
zg to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

. ABERNETHY. Is this the pro- 
Bet of President Eisenhower? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman well 
knows the President is not trying to 
destroy TVA but, in the words of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser], 
trying to keep it honest. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman said 
there was no request. That was no re- 
quest by the Budget? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is right. 
request by the Budget. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman will 
agree that the Budget in disapproving 
the request of the agency, based it upon 
the possible transfer of a load of ap- 
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proximately 600,000 kilowatt-hours to 
private utilities? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That, and whether 
TVA needs that amount, which was not 
fully justified; and, third, the possibili- 
ties for the future of other possibilities 
of power. 

I ask for a “no” vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. ANDREWS]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ANDREWS) 
there were—ayes 87, noes 139. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PHILLIPS 
and Mr. ANDREWS. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
121, noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Baker: Amend 
by striking on line 25, page 42, the figure 
“$103,582,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure ‘$141,800,000.” 


Mr, BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I sat 
here for over 2 days continuously and 
did not say a word on this bill. My 
amendment simply does this, in plain and 
simple language. It restores to this bill 
the exact amount of money recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower and by 
the Bureau of the Budget. That is all 
there is to it. The bill provides $103,- 
582,000. My amendment would raise 
that by $38,218,000. 

I think this is important to the United 
States of America. I am not going to 
talk about Tennessee. We did not ask 
the United States to bring TVA to Ten- 
nessee. I should like some of my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle to know 
that. We did not come here begging for 
TVA. We are not beggars in Tennessee. 

This corporation is a more than 
billion-dollar corporation. It is the 
biggest power company in the world. 
That is right. This Congress created it 
and put out of business every power 
company in Tennessee. We cannot have 
lights, we cannot have industrial power 
without TVA. If this amendment is not 
adopted, it is my honest-to-goodness 
opinion, speaking with some little knowl- 
edge of business, that TVA cannot op- 
erate efficiently. 

I have the greatest respect for the dis- 
tinguished members of this subcommit- 
tee. They say there is a carryover of $46 
million. That is correct. That is cash. 
This $38 million cut would take all of 
that but $8 million. We can figure that 
in our heads. That would leave TVA $8 
million on which to operate. Five mil- 
lion dollars of that is from nonpower 
sources, such as fertilizer, and some of 
the plants that run down there. That 
would leave a little less than $3 million 
on which to operate this corporation. 

I should like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] to hear this. 
He represents a great coal district, as 
do I. Next year, in the fiscal year 1955, 
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beginning on July 1, 1954, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will burn 15 million tons 
of coal. I have been in the coal business 
myself. Do you realize that just a 60- 
day stockpile would take over $5 million? 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield briefiy, for a 
question only. 

Mr. GAVIN. They may burn 15 mil- 
lion tons of coal, but they are not burn- 
ing very much Pennsylvania coal. Most 
of it comes from Kentucky and West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BAKER. Incidentally, southern 
Illinois is shipping a lot of coal down 
there, as well as Kentucky and Tennessee. 

A 5 percent increase in the price of coal 
would wipe out TVA’s cash. A 5 percent 
increase in wages, if you please, would 
more than wipe out that cash. That 
cannot be answered. A 5 percent in- 
crease in wages would mean more than 
$5 million; that is correct. 

The Congress set up this corporation 
down there. As I said a while ago, we 
did not come here on bended knees from 
Tennessee. I was of age when they came 
there. I was 32 years old; and I wore 
shoes, incidentally, a little better pair of 
shoes than I have on now, when they 
came down there. We did not come here 
begging for it. The Congress of the 
United States put it there. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our responsibility 
to see that this great corporation 
succeeds. TVA must go on uninter- 
rupted. The Oak Ridge plants use more 
electricity than the whole State of Texas. 
If you do not put this money back in, that 
the Bureau of the Budget so painstak- 
ingly and carefully examined for months 
and recommended to this Congress, TVA 
cannot operate at maximum efficiency, as 
President Eisenhower promised it would 
do, and the whole United States will 
suffer perilously and dangerously. They 
are getting half of their electricity there 
from TVA. You cannot run a billion- 
dollar corporation on $3 million worth of 
capital. It just does not make sense. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Can they not raise 
the rates? 

Mr. BAKER. I would say yes, but I 
am not discussing rates. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things I 
hope to be able to do is to relieve the 
concern in the mind of my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 
The Budget Bureau sent down a request 
for $141 million. The committee has 
recommended that you vote $103 million. 
The reduction is exactly $38,218,000. 
Therefore, on behalf of the committee 
I will tell you how that reduction was 
made. 

We said that certain of this money 
should be paid out of the corporate 
funds. We felt that $12 million for pow- 
er line extension should properly be 
charged against the corporate funds and 
not taken out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 
We said that site improvements, which is 
a doubtful need at the moment, $152,000 
should be paid out of the corporate funds. 
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We said that certainly $125,000 for in- 
vestigations toward future steam plants 
could wait until a decision on whether or 
not those steam plants were to be con- 
structed. We made a total, therefore, to 
be charged against the corporate funds, 
if they were needed, of only $12,488,000. 

Now I have to account to you for $25,- 
729,500. Of that amount, $729,500 was 
the only money denied the TVA, $729,- 
000. Of that amount $640,000, or six- 
sevenths of it, has to do with resource 
development, which in every other State 
in the United States is carried on by the 
States, the chambers of commerce, the 
counties, or other agencies of govern- 
ment. An equal amount is in the Ten- 
nesee Valley budget, less than half, half 
that was to be paid for by the tax- 
payers—a year ago we said we were not 
going to do it again, and the people in 
the Tennessee Valley came and said that 
they would add it to the budgets of the 
States and counties. That leaves only 
$25 million that I have to account to you 
for. That was not cut. The TVA like 
AEC and NACA and other agencies ac- 
cumulates year after year funds of 
money that they do not use. They will 
have next year $309 million in a con- 
struction fund to be used, and at the 
end of that year, the TVA admits they 
will have left over $46 million—they ad- 
mit. Therefore, we will know that 
they will have that much more because 
any agency would estimate conserva- 
tively out of that $46 million we took 
only $25 million, telling them to use that 
money which they have already received 
from the taxpayers for the purposes that 
they want to spend it. This is not a re- 
duction of $38 million. Even the amount 
that you discuss as a transfer of reduc- 
tion is only $13 million, and we say there 
is only a reduction of $729,500, on part 
of which they received warning, and an 
agreement was made last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a “no” vote on 
this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the pending amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooper to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Baker: On page 
42, line 25, after “vehicles” strike out 8141 
800,000” and insert “$171,800,000.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, as will 
be recalled, I have spoken several times 
in the House of Representatives in sup- 
port of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and spoke again at some length on Feb- 
ruary 2 of this year. 

I appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House again this ses- 
sion in support of adequate appropria- 
tions for TVA and especially the Fulton 
steam plant. 

The budget submitted by President 
Eisenhower does not provide any funds 
for the Fulton plant, and does not in- 
clude any money for any of the new 
units requested by TVA. The Appro- 
priations Committee has not only failed 
to include any funds for any of these 
units, but has reduced the appropria- 
tion for TVA below the amount in the 
budget by about $40 million. 

Amendments are being offered in the 
House to restore this sum, and also to 
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provide the funds for units requested 
by TVA. 

I am offering an amendment in the 
House to provide funds for the Fulton 
steam plant. 

NECESSITY FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE FULTON 
STEAM PLANT 


Eighteen months ago, analyzing the 
growth in power demand which it would 
have to meet in 1956, TVA requested the 
Bureau of the Budget to submit to Con- 
gress a request for funds to begin con- 
struction on a steam generating plant 
at Fulton, Tenn., in fiscal 1954. A site 
at Fulton was selected because it was 
the point at which the power could be 
added to the system with the greatest 
economy and the highest efficiency, tak- 
ing into consideration the loads of the 
system, the costs of fuel, of transporta- 
tion, and of transmission lines. The 
Fulton plant was included in the budget 
presented by the outgoing administra- 
tion, but the revised budget submitted 
by the new administration eliminated 
funds for Fulton, Those of us who rep- 
resent the area tried our best on the 
floor of the House to add $30 million 
to begin the Fulton plant to the TVA's 
budget for fiscal 1954, but we failed. 
That was last year. We hoped and 
prayed that the President’s budget for 
this year would permit construction to 
start as soon as the next fiscal year be- 
gins, and that TVA could make up the 
time lag by an accelerated schedule. 

The need for power from the Fulton 
plant is even more compelling now. 
Load growth has continued; TVA’s esti- 
mates of need are justified. I cannot 
help but recall that in November of 1952 
we were promised that TVA would con- 
tinue to operate at maximum efficiency 
if the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent were elected. He was chosen. 
But he has not yet realized that maxi- 
mum efficiency demands that the Fulton 
plant be built, and soon. The nearest 
major generating plant on the TVA sys- 
tem is more than a hundred miles from 
the principal loads in west Tennessee 
and north Mississippi, and until the Ful- 
ton plant is built these loads can be 
served only through heavy added in- 
vestments in transmission lines, a large 
part of which would be unnecessary if 
generating capacity were located nearer 
to the loads. In addition to the waste 
of money and materials for the trans- 
mission lines, the use of such long lines 
entails large losses of energy and ca- 
pacity. In the nature of things, service 
over long transmission lines cannot be 
as dependable as service from generating 
stations near the loads. 

As a substitute for the capacity to be 
provided by the Fulton plant the ad- 
ministration has suggested that TVA 
will be relieved of its obligation to pro- 
vide 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts to the 
AEC facilities at Paducah. We under- 
stand that negotiations are underway 
now in the hope that that load can be 
shifted to private companies and that 
TVA’s capacity can be devoted to the 
normal load growth of the area. The 
taxpayer will pay in increased power 
costs for AEC if such an alternative is 
selected and even if it is, the Fulton 
plant will have to be built. There is no 
question about it. The power users of 
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the Tennessee Valley will require the 
energy it will produce. Like every other 
project on the TVA system the Fulton 
plant will be a good investment for the 
Government. Like every other project 
it will return the money advanced for 
its construction. Delay is costly. De- 
lay is dangerous. We need the Fulton 
plant now. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to strong- 
ly support the amendment offered by 
my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER]. There can be no question but 
that from a sound business point of view 
these funds for operating purposes are 
absolutely essential for the operation of 
this great Government agency. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the citizens in the Tennessee 
Valley area were invited to provide facili- 
ties for the distribution of power to be 
purchased from the newly created Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, it was contem- 
plated that all the power in each com- 
munity would be supplied by TVA; and 
each community, therefore, so shaped the 
distribution system within its area on the 
assumption that wholesale power would 
be supplied by the Government in what- 
ever amounts were necessary to meet the 
needs of the people. Therefore, systems 
were planned and designed and have de- 
veloped on the assumption that power 
would be brought into these communities 
over transmission facilities owned and 
operated by Tennessee Valley Authority 
from TVA's power plants. TVA acquired 
a steam plant along with Muscle Shoals, 
and it has been recognized all the while 
that steam power would be necessary to 
firm up hydro power in dry years and 
that if, and when, the river systems with 
their auxiliary plants were inadequate to 
supply the total needs of the area that 
the natural expansion would be brought 
about by the addition of such steam ca- 
pacity as would be necessary. 

The city of Memphis, therefore, like all 
other communities, has designed its 
physical plant and has established its 
program of business development on the 
assumption that TVA would generate the 
power and wholesale the power and that 
the distributor would retail it to the peo- 
ple—to their homes, and to their com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings. 
The Memphis system has been laid out 
with no intention of providing steam 
plants of its own. 

The production cost of power from 
hydro plants owned or controlled by 
TVA is about 1.15 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. The production cost in the steam 
plants owned and operated by TVA is 
3.45 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

Under the TVA Act, a municipality 
purchasing power from TVA takes pre- 
cedence over any load other than Gov- 
ernment load. The city of Memphis, 
therefore, would be foolish to relinquish 
its pro rata share of hydropower to which 
it would be entitled under the TVA Act 
and substitute therefor, in whole or in 
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part, power generated in its own steam 


plant. 

The city of Memphis can build a 
steam plant which has the same char- 
acteristics and efficiencies that TVA's 
plant would have if the plant were the 
same size and operated at the same high 
level of output which can be obtained 
in TVA’s plants by reason of the fact 
that they are part of an integrated sys- 
tem. The layman may not know the 
advantages of an integrated system. It 
is the reason for the large combination 
of big plants in a system connected 
together through a network of trans- 
mission lines. Each unit can be as large 
as the manufacturer can supply. Effi- 
ciencies increase with the size of the 
unit. They can be operated at near ca- 
pacity, and so long as sufficient spare 
units are maintained on the system for 
system overall outages, all units in any 
plant can ordinarily be operated at close 
to full capacity. 

If, however, the city of Memphis builds 
its own steam plant, it would have to 
reduce the size of each unit in the plant 
to maintain a spare unit in case of 
trouble. Units being smaller would be 
less efficient and there would be idle 
investment in a unit which was operated 
only as a spare unit. Or, if the plant 
were built by the city of Memphis and 
integrated with TVA, immediately the 
total amount of power produced in the 
plant would depend upon the operating 
arrangement with TVA and each mem- 
ber to the contract would seek to operate 
its facilities at the maximum efficiency. 

TVA has attained a degree of efficiency 
in the production of power that is excep- 
tionally good, and it has done so because 
of the large units employed and the 
ability to so handle the load as to get 
the maximum use of each plant. This 
advantage would be lost if Memphis and 
other communities in part supplied their 
own power and in part purchased power 
from TVA. 

Tremendous quantities of water are 
necessary in a big steam plant. A steam 
plant, therefore, should be located on a 
river or lake, if maximum efficiency is to 
be obtained. Capacity can be obtained 
by using a cooling tower or circulating 
the water, but it is done at a loss of 
efficiency. Any plant supplying west 
Tennessee with power must be either on 
the Tennessee River or the Mississippi 
River. Likewise, coal can be delivered 
in tremendous quantities cheaper by 
barge than it can by rail, and again this 
makes it requisite that a plant be located 
either on the Tennessee or Mississippi 
Rivers. It should be located far enough 
from a big city to avoid fly ash or sulfur 
fumes from fouling the atmosphere 
within the city. It has been stated that 
Memphis is on the fringe of TVA’s sys- 
tem. So, too, are Chattanooga, Bowling 
Green, Huntsville, and quite a number of 
communities along the North Carolina 
border of east Tennessee. 

Management of the Memphis utility 
would be needlessly sacrificing all the 
advantages of hydropower and all the 
advantages of a large integrated system. 

Therefore, big steam plants using big 
units, diluted with hydropower, and tied 
together over a transmission network 
make for the maximum efficiency and re- 
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liability, which means that Memphis 
cannot afford to build its own plant. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I wonder if we can 
agree on time on this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent that, follow- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, all debate on this 
amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have 5 minutes on this 
amendment; and if it should by chance 
be rejected, then I shall offer another 
amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the unanimous-consent re- 
quest at this time. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the chairman of the 
subcommittee adequately disposed of the 
principal amendment by calling your at- 
tention to the fact that TVA carries over 
from year to year vast sums of money. 
In order to nail that down and so the 
record will be perfectly clear, let me in- 
vite your attention to page 2496 of the 
hearings, where, in response to a request 
that a table be inserted showing the 
average monthly bank balances TVA 
carries, you will see that table. It will 
show you that TVA during every month 
last year had a bank balance ranging 
from $126 million down to $76 million at 
the lowest point. The position of our 
subcommittee simply was that with such 
a healthy bank balance TVA could well 
afford to absorb $25 million out of that 
surplus, particularly since the record of 
TVA itself shows that it will carry a sur- 
plus of $46 million into fiscal year 1956. 

More than that; right at the edge of 
the city limits of Memphis, Tenn., a pri- 
vate power company is operating, which 
last year furnished TVA three-quarters 
of a billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

The record contains an offer from that 
company to supply TVA with all of the 
power it needs in that area now and 
hereafter at rates to be approved by the 
Federal Power Commission. If that be 
so, why should the American taxpayers 
be required to put up money to build a 
steam plant to supply power to the Mem- 
phis area, at a point on the Mississippi 
River which is not even within the area 
originally contemplated by the TVA act? 

The original act under which we are 
operating authorizes TVA to build dams 
and power installations on the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries, and this pro- 
posed plant at Fulton is located 115 miles 
west of the Tennessee River at the clos- 
est point, and is on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will put in the Recorp the name 
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of the private utility that offered to sup- 
ply the additional power, if the gentle- 
man has it. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I do 
not even know the name of the company. 
It is in the record; the names of all the 
witnesses are there. I am not acquainted 
with any of the officials of the company 
and do not know the name of it. 

Mr. PRIEST. It is in the hearings, 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Les. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. BAKER. The gentleman is a 
member of the committee and will state 
I am sure that no funds for the Fulton 
steam plant or any new Starts would be 
involved in the amendment I offered. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. EVINS. Is the gentleman from 
North Carolina familiar with the recom- 
mendation of Eric Johnston, former 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce who was sent to the Middle 
East by President Eisenhower to con- 
struct five dams on the Jordan River, a 
TVA for the Middle East? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I will 
oppose any new TVA unless it is required 
to pay its way, including interest on 
money advanced by the Government. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if it is the 
thought now to so expand TVA that we 
will be building steam plants all over 
the United States? I think that is the 
ultimate aim of some of these gentlemen. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I may 
say also that there is a utility operating 
right in the backyard of Memphis, 
Tenn., today with 3 or 4 connections 
with the TVA system which has offered 
to furnish all the power TVA needs in 
that area. There is another power com- 
pany operating out of Georgia that of- 
fered to do the same in the Chattanooga 
area, and it has connections with TVA 
right now. Last year this company fur- 
nished TVA nearly a half billion kilo- 
watt-hours of power. There is also an- 
other company operating up in the 
northeast section of Tennessee and that 
company is on record before our com- 
mittee as offering to furnish TVA any 
power that it will contract for at a rate 
to be approved by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

I would like to say to my friends from 
Tennessee that they should quit worry- 
ing about any shortage of power now or 
hereafter. There is plenty of power 
available and more can be supplied to 
the extent required by TVA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Reece] is recognized. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
Man, as my colleague has said, the TVA 
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is a business operation which was set up 
by Congress; and I want to assure my 
distinguished friend from Indiana who 
expressed fear lest the Congress be in- 
duced to expand TVA to cover the United 
States, that if he follows the suggestion 
of Howarp Baker and myself that will 
not happen. That has never been a part 
of our program. 

The TVA was imposed upon the peo- 
ple of Tennessee as a business organiza- 
tion. Every segment of our economy, our 
entire being in Tennessee is dependent 
upon the successful operation of TVA 
We want to be reasonable about this 
thing, and I think when the suggestion 
is made as is embodied in my colleague's 
amendment that the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget be restored 
which gives the TVA sufficient operating 
capital with which to conduct a success- 
ful operation, that that is a sound propo- 
sition. 

Some of the figures that the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
stated are provided in this bill to be 
taken out of the capital can be taken 
out of the capital, but the result will be 
that this great utility will be left with 
less than $3 million operating capital. 
There is not a utility in the United States 
that has as small a ratio of operating 
capital as TVA would have, and I dare 
say there is not a representative of a pri- 
vate utility who would recommend the 
depletion of the capital of TVA down to 
where it would have less than $3 million 
operating capital. 

The gentleman’s amendment is a rea- 
sonable one. It carries out the sugges- 
tion of the President that the TVA be 
operated to its maximum efficiency for 
the benefit of the people it serves. That 
is the purpose of the amendment. His 
policy cannot be carried out, I feel, if 
the recommendation of the distinguished 
subcommittee is adopted in this instance. 

The Bureau of the Budget is a hard- 
boiled operation, it deals in facts and 
figures, it cannot be accused of padding 
the report in order to expand TVA 
beyond its present periphery. This 
amendment provides for construction 
which is not recommended by the 
budget. Its report contains a figure 
which Mr. Dodge and his associates felt 
is necessary for the successful operation 
of the TVA. I appeal to the Members on 
my side of the aisle to think this thing 
over soundly, when we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars to build dams and other 
public improvements in the various 
countries of the world. To deny $38 
million which the Bureau of the Budget 
says is necessary for the successful 
operation of this organization is not 
commonsense, and I do not believe the 
membership of the House will approve 
such a policy. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr: PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
Tennessee Valley section of this bill, and 
all amendments thereto, close in 45 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], and also 
to support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER]. I want to see this program go 
forward and not be choked to death. 

Mr. Chairman, the Fulton steam plant 
will not mean anything to the coal area 
that I represent, but it will mean ap- 
proximately 2 million tons of coal con- 
sumed annually which will be furnished 
by west Kentucky and southern Illinois. 

I am vitally concerned about the gen- 
eral welfare of the coal industry. The 
plans of TVA are to use coal to gen- 
erate additional electric power. The 
chairman of the board, Mr. Gordon 
Clapp, has furnished me with this in- 
formation and also stated that the plans 
were to use coal at the Fulton plant. 
We all know that the private utilities 
have benefited considerably from fast 
tax amortization plans, and there has 
been no objection that I know about 
from any Member of the Congress. We 
are all glad to see the private utilities 
expand their power units. Their expan- 
sion in recent years has been a great 
help to the coal industry. 

There are many reasons why the pres- 
ent facilities of TVA should be expanded 
but I will not undertake to discuss them. 
In this atomic age we are all acquainted 
with the need for more power in this 
area. I only wish that the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn] 
would make a reappraisal of the bene- 
fits received from TVA up in his own 
district and find out just how many 
General Electric refrigerators and other 
electrical equipment have been sold 
throughout the whole Tennessee Valley 
area. I think we are all well acquainted 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, because we are all familiar 
with his books, especially the book that 
he wrote concerning eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
the plant that has been started at 
Rogersville. In the event the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Baker] is not adopted, I 
feel that the coal sales which east Ken- 
tucky does benefit from to a limited de- 
gree will be stopped. I feel that the 
completion of that power unit will be 
halted, and if we are going to choke this 
program to death we might as well take a 
big, broad axe and go in and cut the 
heart out of it by a direct piece of legis- 
lation here on the floor. 

Few, if any, of us want to do that. 
The TVA stands a monument to this 
Nation’s greatness and is one of the first 
projects visited by foreign industrialists 
and engineers who come here to inspect 
America’s progress. As yet, the district 
which I represent receives no direct 
power from TVA, but the plans are to 
establish a hookup with the REA plant 
near Winchester, Ky., where surplus 
power will be exchanged. This plan will 
be an actuality in the near future unless 
this administration is successful in its 
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attempt to starve the REA and the co- 
ops to death before the powerline can be 
completed. The benefits of TVA have 
indirectly been felt in my area as well 
as every State in the Union. Why do 
I say that? It is because the TVA has 
provided a yardstick for the measure- 
ment of the cost of producing electricity. 
This successful project has forced private 
utilities to give the public better service 
and cheaper power by the simple method 
of demonstrating that such service and 
power can be produced and delivered on 
a sound businesslike basis. Here we 
have a proposal to limit the productive 
capacity of TVA so that the growing 
power demands of their customers will 
require them to go to private power pro- 
ducers and purchase enough electricity 
to supply their regular customers. The 
action here proposed will immediately 
destroy the yardstick values of the TVA 
and if continued through future years 
will eventually destroy one of the most 
important economic assets this country 
has deevloped in the last half century. 
The question we must answer today is, 
Shall we support this program or shall 
we sabotage it by slow strangulation? I 
agree that I have objected to some things 
inside the TVA. For example I objected 
to, a few years ago, and fought vigor- 
ously a proposal that TVA use natural 
gas on an interruptable basis because 
it was unsound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Surron] is recognized. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, we in the Tennessee Valley are 
wholeheartedly in favor of this amend- 
ment. We know that it is needed. The 
subcommittee knows that it is needed. 
The President of the United States of 
America knew that it was needed. The 
Bureau of the Budget knew that it was 
needed. That is the reason why it was 
recommended to the Congress. 

I regret that the subcommittee deleted 
this amount $38 million. As has been 
repeatedly said here, for maximum effi- 
ciency, it is absolutely necessary that 
we adopt the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. I 
personally endorse the amendment of 
our colleague and dean of our delegation 
(Mr, Cooper], which asks for additional 
funds for the Fulton steam plant. But 
above all things, Mr. Chairman, if we do 
not get this additional $38 million that 
the President requested and the Bureau 
of the Budget requested, the TVA will 
be strangled. 

I hope that it will not be the policy 
of those on the other side of the aisle 
to strangle TVA, Iam not going to make 
the charge that they are trying to kill 
TVA because I believe that they believe 
in the President of the United States, 
their President, their choice, and that 
they will back him up in his request and 
the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
to give us this additional $38 million 
which is needed to carry forward to 
maximum efficiency the TVA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. WAMPLER] is recog- 
nized. 
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Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been listening to the debate on 
this bill for 2% days. It was not my 
intention to speak on the bill, but I have 
heard so many charges and counter- 
charges that I felt it was my duty to 
speak briefly. 

- I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Baker] to restore $38,218,000 
to the TVA. This is the amount that 
was recommended by the administra- 
tion and by the Bureau of the Budget. 

I happen to represent the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia, which is 
on the periphery of the TVA area. Iam 
one of those who believes that there is 
room in this country for both public and 
private power. I am proud of the busi- 
ness the private utilities are doing in my 
district, and I am also proud of the part 
that the TVA is playing. 

It seems to me that it is good, common 
horsesense to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United 
States and the Bureau of the Budget. 
There are many functions of TVA other 
than power functions which have been 
of great benefit to my district. Their 
reforestation program is certainly going 
to be of great value to us in future years. 
The resources development program has 
been of great value, and other phases of 
their program certainly are going to be 
of great value to us in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this House 
should approve the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], and then at some future time 
we can work out the TVA program so 
that it may be of advantage to all con- 
cerned, so that we may reach a meeting 
point where it will not be as controversial 
as it has been in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
RAINS]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always supported the TVA. I am in 
favor of this amendment as I was of Mr. 
ANDREWS’ amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, for 7 years I have ac- 
tively supported the TVA and our Con- 
gressmen who so ably represent the TVA 
areas. 

I favor the Cooper amendment and 
the Baker amendment as I did the 
Andrews amendment and other efforts 
to assure adequate funds and effective 
methods for successful operation of 
TVA. 

It is my hope that the House will back 
up the President and our Democratic 
leaders in their desire to prevent the 
adoption of crippling amendments and 
restore adequate funds for necessary 
operations. 

TVA means a great deal to Alabama 
and to the Nation. There is no way to 
estimate the value of this great enter- 
prise during World War II and we must 
be adequately prepared to prevent world 
war III through strength. 

_In the long run, Mr. Chairman, I am 
confident we will win this battle—not 
only to protect TVA, but to insure proper 
support for continued progress and de- 
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velopment. Also I am confident that we 
will get the TVA headquarters located 
in Alabama where it belongs by law. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments 
should be passed and I hope the House 
will see fit to stand up for TVA today. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time 
allotted to me to Mr. RAINS. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time 
allotted to me to Mr. Rains. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened intently as the gentleman from 
North Carolina spoke and I think I have 
discovered the reason for the opposition 
to this particular amendment which the 
Budget and apparently the President 
supports. 

I have an idea that in the considera- 
tion of the proposal to cut the budget 
request the gentlemen of the subcom- 
mittee apparently were tying their kite 
to that section of the bill which was 
stricken out on a point of order. In 
other words, I think it is clear that the 
subcommittee intended not that the TVA 
should actually operate with $3 million 
of operating capital, and that is what the 
deal is when you break it down, but that 
you would force by that legislative rider 
which you lost in the shuffle, the upping 
of rates in the TVA. Whether or not 
that is a good thing we are not to dis- 
cuss today, but I will say this: Why not 
come along and admit that you cannot 
operate a billion-dollar corporation, as 
this is, on a $3 million operating capital? 
I cannot see how you could reasonably 
figure otherwise than that the TVA must 
have more money than the $3 million. 
So since you lose the rate-increase 
amendment by virtue of the point of 
order, why tie further, even beyond what 
the Budget has asked, the hands of the 
TVA? I believe that must be logical. 
I certainly think it is reasonable. 

In my own district I have a private 
utility and TVA, and I have the utmost 
regard for each of them. They are both 
doing a grand job. The argument that 
is being made here on the floor that TVA 
is stealing the industries, or rather lur- 
ing them away from other sections, is 
totally erroneous, because in the areas 
I represent there is a private power util- 
ty and the TVA, we have as many indus- 
tries that moved into the Alabama Power 
Co. area as we have that moved into the 
TVA area, 

One other thing, if your amendment 
to allow cities to raise rates or to handle 
them were to have prevailed, you would 
have opened the door for every city in 
the TVA to move in with a different rate 
arrangement in an effort to lure indus- 
tries. It would have worked the other 
way around. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Is it not a 
fact that we are recognizing the need of 
private utilities throughout the entire 
country by giving them tax amortization 
privileges in order that they may con- 
struct new generating facilities? 

Mr. RAINS. Of course, there is no 
doubt about that and I do not think 
there should be any argument on the 
floor today about the worthwhileness of 
each of them. But, the thing I am try- 
ing to pinpoint is that here is a budget 
request made by the President, and here 
is an amendment offered by a friend of 
TVA who knows his problems urging 
that you give them enough working capi- 
tal with which to operate. It is that 
plain and itis that simple. Whether we 
like TVA or not, we, the board of di- 
rectors of TVA, should at least give them 
the operating capital to do an efficient 
job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of both the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker] and the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] is very 
much needed. Unless the construction 
of the steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., near 
Memphis, is started immediately, the 
‘Tennessee Valley area will face a brown- 
out in 1957 because it takes 3 years to 
build a steam plant and there will be a 
serious shortage of electric power if this 
plant is not built. If my friends on the 
left decide that they will go along with 
our President and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget who denies any 
new funds for construction of this steam 
plant and vote down the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Cooper], then I certainly hope they 
will support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker], which restores the appropriation 
to the full amount recommended by the 
President in his budget message to Con- 
gress last January. The President, 
through his Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau, recommended to the Congress a 
total appropriation of new money to the 
TVA of approximately $142 million. 
The Committee on Appropriations has 
reduced this sum down $38 million. I 
feel sure my friends on the left will sup- 
port the President and his Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget and restore 
this money. We are only asking you to 
let us operate TVA at maximum effi- 
ciency, just as our President promised 
the people of Tennessee 2 days before 
the election that he would operate TVA 
at maximum efficiency, and the state- 
ment of the President on the TVA at that 
time caused the State of Tennessee, 
which is normally a strong Democratic 
State, to cast its vote for President 
Eisenhower by about a 5,000 majority, 
in my opinion. I sincerely trust that my 
friends on the majority side will stand 
by our President and will support his 
recommendation to Congress that the 
TVA be given an appropriation of $142 
million by voting for the amendment 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
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Baker]. Will you not give TVA the full 
appropriation recommended to Congress 
by President Eisenhower? 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. HIESTAN D was given to Mr, 
COTTON.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. KRUEGER was given to Mr. 
PHILLIPS.) 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mr. MacmrowIcz was given to 
Mr. ABERNETHY.) 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to this situation of Members 
standing so that time may be allotted 
to them to speak on amendments, when 
the time is limited, and then when they 
are recognized by the Chairman asking 
unanimous consent that their time be 
given to another Member, I want to state 
that I will not object to that procedure 
today but that hereafter I will object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
like my very dear and beloved friend 
from Pennsylvania, and incidentally my 
next door office neighbor during my first 
term in the Congress—the 78th Con- 
gress—Mr. Gavin, I have been using 
what time I have had from the Demo- 
cratic microphone, and like him, I am 
moving over to use the Republican mi- 
crophone because I think it is over here 
where the work needs to be done. Up 
until now, only 2 or 3 Republicans have 
voted with us in support of amendments 
for TVA. We hope more of you will see 
the error of your ways and join us from 
here on out. 

Full well realizing that another of my 
dear and beloved friends, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gwinn] may, as a 
result of my position, again associate me 
with communism, as he did all of us 
earlier during the day, that is, those of 
us who support TVA, I am willing to take 
that chance, which I shall do without 
any fear whatsoever. 

I rise in support of both of the pending 
amendments. I should like, however, to 
particularly direct my remarks to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. I think 
every Member on the Republican side 
knows full well what the situation is 
downtown regarding TVA. I do not say 
that in criticism of anyone just now. I 
am just stating the facts. I know that 
the situation is not in keeping with what 
the commitments were in the campaign 
2 years ago, but for the moment that is 
beside the point. 

I think—I am sure—you know what 
the situation is downtown. To put it 
plainly, TVA is in bad shape. Now, with 
that the case, I think you also know 
that when this budget left the Chief 
Executive's office and was sent up to the 
Capitol it had been worked over with a 
fine-tooth comb. Every single dollar 
that could be scratched from under TVA 
Was pulled out. We all know that. You 
on the Republican side certainly know 
that to be the case. TVA was left with 
a bare minimum to get along with, 
assuming that it will get along at all. 

You gentlemen know that is what the 
Bureau of the Budget has done. You 
know they did not leave a dime in the 
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budget they thought could be dug out. 
They stripped TVA almost to a state of 
bare nakedness before this budget was 
sent up here. It is crippled already. 
Now this committee wants to wreck it. 

A few days ago we sat on this floor 
and listened to the distinguished major- 
ity leader appeal to those of us who live 
in the southern section of the United 
States to support the tax bill. He called 
our attention to the fact that the Chief 
Executive received a terrific vote in that 
section of the country because of his 
popularity and because of his program. 
So, he appealed to us to stand by the 
President, whom many of our people sup- 
ported. He asked us to support the tax 
bill because the President wanted it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In just a moment. 

Now, the President has sent down to 
the majority leader and to the Members 
on the Republican side a program for 
TVA. It is not much of a program, far 
from what he promised, but nevertheless 
it is what he has asked for, what he 
wants. Now, I wonder if the majority 
leader is going to do on this occasion 
what he asked the House to do on the 
tax bill, that is, support the President. 

I yield now to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would you approve 
of my doing what you did the other day? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I took my posi- 
tion the other day. I made it clear. I 
was consistent then and I am consistent 
now. I am asking the gentleman if he 
is going to stand today on his position 
of a few days ago. 

Mr. HALLECK. I answered it with a 
question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, Iam asking 
you a question. You answer mine. Are 
you going to take the same position that 
you took a few days ago, or are you going 
to take away from TVA $38 million of 
its operating capital, which your Presi- 
dent says it should have, which I think 
you know and which I think everyone 
in this House knows that without which 
TVA will be seriously crippled during the 
fiscal year 1955 and which is another 
step toward choking it to death? Will 
not some of you Republicans stand up 
and vote with us just once on TVA? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BAILEY] is recognized. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Byrp 
yielded the time allotted to him to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BAILEY ]) 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to speak in support of the original 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
and the amendment to the amendment 
offered by his colleague from Tennessee 
(Mr, COOPER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is reasonable 
to assume that not a single ton of the 
coal that would be consumed in these 
steam plants will be mined in the State 
of West Virginia. That is due to the 
fact that the railroads transporting our 
coal run east and west, and there is no 
possibility of its being transported to 
Tennessee for that purpose, I am in 
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favor of it because the coal industry is 
flat on its back, due to the importing of 
residual fuel oils. 

We have lost 38 million tons of produc- 
tion of coal. Iam for anything that will 
stabilize the coal industry by furnishing 
additional markets for the coal in Ten- 
nessee or in any other State in the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, as I listened to the de- 
bate pro and con it became evident that 
the two objectives of this subcommittee 
were, first, we will force the TVA to 
use approximately $25 million of their 
reserve for operating purposes in the 
hope that they can put the project in the 
red as an excuse for doing away with it. 

Their other objective was to force up 
the rate so they would not be in competi- 
tion with private industry. 

If the gentlemen on the majority side 
over here want to weigh any problem I 
would suggest that they weigh the prob- 
lem whether they are going to give lip 
service to their candidate for President 
in the last campaign, or whether they 
are going to render service to the people 
who furnished their campaign contri- 
butions. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, not for a question but 
in support of what the gentleman has 
been saying? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I have made an investi- 
gation and find that 3 private power 
companies in the Tennessee Valley area 
usually require about 3 percent of the 
value of their plant for operating con- 
tingencies. On such a basis—3 percent 
of the value of its properties—TVA would 
require about $27 million instead of the 
two or three million that will be left 
under the committee’s proposal. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Tennessee for the information; 
and let me add that I will vote for any 
appropriation that will bring any stabili- 
zation to the coal industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
Mr. TABER. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this re- 
solves itself not into a question of 
whether anyone is for TVA or against 
TVA or trying to abuse TVA; it does not 
even resolve itself into a question of 
whether or not the action of the Presi- 
dent in connection with this setup has 
been in its favor or against it. I would 
be willing to discuss that question with 
anybody. 

But here is the picture that presents 
itself from a dollars and cents stand- 
point, and I have been sorry to see so 
much misinformation given out. On 
the first of July next if this $103 million 
is appropriated the TVA will have in 
cash to operate $309 million; and accord- 
ing to their own story and taking out 
what they themselves propose to spend, 
at the end of the fiscal year 1955, they 
would have left at least $46 million and 
perhaps a great deal more; instead of 
there being $3 million left there would 
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be $46 million. ‘That is almost twice the 
$27 million it was said they might need 
as a proper operating fund and for 
financing the business they have in mind. 

Under those circumstances the com- 
mittee can see why the Appropriations 
Committee did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to provide the budget estimate. 
Even with the cut they will have the 
$46 million left at the end of the fiscal 
year, and I do not see why we should 
try to add to that. 

The other amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] 
would simply provide for one of those 
great big steam plants way off from the 
regular seat of operations and not within 
the regular range. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I cannot at this time. 
That is something we passed on when 
we voted on the first amendment that 
was offered. I do not see why we should 
consider that again. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that both the 
amendment and the amendment to the 
amendment will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. FRAZIER]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, 2 days 
ago I tried to discuss the necessity for 
additional power in Tennessee, basing it 
on the amount that was required by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. As you 
have already heard time and time again, 
50 percent of the power generated by 
the TVA system will have to be used by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. If it 
were not for the installations for na- 
tional defense in Tennessee we would 
not have to ask for additional power; 
but you all know that we have to do that 
now. We have to supply power to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Arnold 
engineering base and Alcoa, those great 
institutions that have done so much for 
our country during times of emergency. 
You put them there. They are con- 
structed there and were built for na- 
tional defense. You may say that TVA 
and the Tennessee Valley are the areas 
that benefit, but these other installations 
benefit everyone. 

In the budget that is presented at 
this time the President has asked you to 
appropriate $141 million for the purpose 
of carrying on efficiently that construc- 
tion down there in Tennessee that has 
done so much. I want to urge you to 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], 
as well as the one offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
BAKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Several times during this 
session of Congress the statement has 
been made that we on this side ought 
to go along with the President's pro- 
gram. Almost all of us have done so, 
even when conditions at times were such 
that as individuals we might have pre- 
ferred to vote otherwise on particular 
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items. We did go along because we 
thought we ought to support a total pro- 
gram of which these items were essential 
parts. I want to commend the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for introducing his 
amendment to restore the amount to 
what the President askedfor TVA. This 
is not a waste of money. The budget has 
already been pared to the bone, and it 
seems to me the only fair and right thing 
for us to do on this issue, as in any other 
Similar issue, is to support the Presi- 
dent’s program unless there is some deep 
difference of conviction based on prin- 
ciple or conscience. That is not involved 
in this case. I hope the gentleman’s 
amendment will prevail. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

In the brief period of time at my dis- 
posal, I would like to make one other 
observation. The distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee said there 
would be $300 million left of operating 
revenue. They will burn 15 million tons 
of coal. The average price down there 
now—it is low—is around $3.60 a ton, 
the average freight rate about $1.40, 
which is a total of $5 a ton. There goes 
$75 million of the operating revenue for 
coal alone, not counting any wages, not 
counting new construction, not counting 
on any construction. 

The last point I would like to make is 
Oak Ridge and Alcoa. 

Fifty percent of the power will be going 
to Oak Ridge, the atomic bomb plant, 
and other defense industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. REECE]. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a situation in which I think 
really we ought to take a lying down 
rest and sight right through the beam 
in order to try to determine where we 
are going, and I think that is exactly 
what the Bureau of the Budget under the 
direction of the President has done in 
this case. I am one who feels that the 
President was in earnest when he said 
he was in favor of operating the TVA at 
maximum efficiency for the benefit of the 
people whom it is intended to serve. I 
have defended that position in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and elsewhere. In making 
that statement, he did not infer that he 
intended or was in favor of extending 
the periphery of the TVA into new and 
widely scattered areas, but he did, with 
great emphasis, say to the people that 
he was in favor of operating this utility 
at maximum efficiency for the benefit of 
the people whom it is intended to serve. 
You cannot operate the utility if its 
operating capital is reduced below a safe 
minimum, and no one, I think, will stand 
here and say that less than $3 million 
is sufficient operating capital for an or- 
ganization of this magnitude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper], and if that is defeated, I will 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 
It happens that he is my Congressman, 
I went down to his district one time, I 
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thought by coming down there that I 
could beat the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Baker], and elect a Democrat. 
But, the district went as usual, and he 
has my very kindest regards and best 
wishes. 

Mr. Chairman, there has grown up in 
this House a system that I tried to get 
somebody to object to when I was oc- 
cupying the chair, but never didit. But, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not fair to the other 
Members of the House in time and all 
this, that, and the other, for Members 
to get up and claim time on an amend- 
ment for the sole purpose of yielding to 
someone else. Unless I change my mind 
hereafter, I am going to object to that 
kind of procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield the time 
allotted me to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. COTTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I have heard some sentiments 
expressed on this floor this afternoon 
that have surprised me. Certainly it 
was contrary to my understanding of the 
responsibility of a Member of Congress 
and of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I thought when we came to Congress and 
took our respective oaths of office and 
were assigned to a committee, we were 
supposed to do the very best we could, 
following the dictates of our own con- 
science. I have great respect for the 
Bureau of the Budget. I think the Di- 
rector and his staff are doing an excel- 
lent job. But even the Bureau of the 
Budget needs to be checked, or else we 
would just accept what the Bureau of 
the Budget thinks, and appropriate the 
money recommended by it. There would 
be no reason for an Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

At least that is not my concept. The 
Budget Bureau has its function, and we 
have ours. I am merely undertaking to 
discharge my own responsibility and, I 
may say, following my own conscience. 

Now let me point out that on page A-12 
of the report of the TVA for 1953 a very 
interesting item appears. We discovered 
this in our committee. We have been 
told here this afternoon and yesterday 
and the day before about a prospective 
power shortage in Tennessee and about 
how the people are only with difficulty 
getting enough power to supply their 
homes and their factories and their 
shops and so forth. With that sort of 
a situation in mind, do you not think it 
is rather strange that TVA should have 
to spend about half a million dollars a 
year promoting the sale of power in the 
Tennessee Valley area? Referring to 
the balance sheet for 1953, the record 
shows that they spent $418,112 on pro- 
motion of the sale of power last year. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time 
allotted to me to Mr. Jonas of North 
Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jonas] is rec- 
ognized for an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I must 
remind the members of the committee 
that this is not the only point in the TVA 
budget where economies can be prac- 
ticed. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. Does the gentleman know 
that the declared purpose of the TVA 
specifically is that power shall be made 
available to the people for the widest 
possible use; that the declared purpose 
shall be to bring power to the people in 
the rural sections? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
gentleman told us in the debate this year 
and last year, that 92 percent of all the 
people in Tennessee already have power. 
Therefore I see no reason for TVA to 
spend a half million a year persuading 
people to buy more. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield 
to my distinguished and dear friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Does not my very dear 
friend recall that during the war there 
were carried on advertising campaigns 
by businesses that were engaged in war 
work exclusively, in behalf of the civil- 
ian products that were going to be man- 
ufactured subsequently? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Surely, 
But if it is said that the people are hav- 
ing difficulty getting power in Tennessee, 
I do not see any reason why TVA should 
have to spend half a million dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money to promote the sale 
of power there, when they could apply 
that money to these other purposes. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I am 
glad to yield to my friend from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Will the gentleman 
from North Carolina clarify the figure of 
the contingency fund that TVA will have 
during the next fiscal year under the 
committee’s recommendation? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Yes; 
and I thank the gentleman for asking me 
the question. I wanted to speak to that 
point, anyway. Several members of the 
committee this afternoon have made the 
statement that if this cut stands, the cut 
that our committee made, TVA will be 
reduced in operating capital to $3 mil- 
lion. That is just not in accordance with 
the facts. 

As the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] has pointed out already, TVA will 
start off the new fiscal year with $309 
million in the bank. Against that they 
will have several hundred million dol- 
lars of commitments. During the year 
TVA will take in from the sale of power 
alone over $200 million. All we have 
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done is to say that out of that income of 
more than $200 million—in fact, it will 
be $227 million—they can well absorb 
$12,488,500 to repair transmission lines, 
do site improvement work, investigate 
future projects, and pay one-half of 
general facilities. Twenty-five million 
dollars is all we have undertaken to 
charge against the reserve. The rest of 
the cut is intended to come out of in- 
come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not taken a single moment either yes- 
terday, the day before, or today, on this 
question of TVA. One reason is that 
everybody knows that I am a “dam- 
yankee” and I suspect that perhaps I 
have talked enough about it in other 
years. 

However, may I say to my very dear 
friends from the Tennessee Valley sec- 
tion, for whom I have high regard, that 
we are not unfriendly to TVA. Many 
of us in my section of this country are 
proud of TVA. I went down there my- 
self with a subcommittee not along ago. 
No American can travel through that 
valley and see the workings of this great 
institution and not be proud of it. I 
want to say to them, however, that TVA 
needs friends. It needs the friendship of 
other sections of this country and, do you 
know, it is awfully hard for some of us 
to go back home and sell TVA to our 
people. Why? Let us be sensible. 
There are certain things they know. 
They know that they are borrowing 
money and paying interest on it to give 
it or lend it to TVA without interest. 
They know that the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley are getting cheap electric- 
ity when our people are paying higher 
prices for it. 

It is of no use for you to wrap the 
fiag about you and say, “Oh, that is 
because we are furnishing power for the 
atomic bomb and for national defense.” 
Raise your rates. Raise your rates to 
the Government agencies that are buying 
power for Government and defense pur- 
poses, and my people will pay their share 
willingly and gladly. 

They know that power has been used 
lavishly in the Tennessee Valley, even to 
heat people’s homes. It is no use to tell 
my folks, This is all right because when 
it is all over you people are going to own 
an interest in this wonderful institu- 
tion.” You might just as well tell them 
they are going to own an interest in the 
White House, which they do, but they 
cannot live in it. They own an interest 
in TVA, but it does not light their houses, 
it does not run their plants. 

It is no use to tell them that the Con- 
gress imposed TVA on the Tennessee 
Valley and then made it bloom like a 
garden. No, we cannot go home with 
that story. Now let me tell you another 
thing. It is not going to help TVA when 
we go home and tell our people that when 
this committee suggested to the House 
that the time had come for TVA to pay 
just the interest that the Government is 
paying on the money we lent TVA, our 
good friends rose to a man and said “No,” 
and invoked the rules of the House, to 


stop it. These facts are self-evident and 
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they will not win goodwill for TVA. I 
say to my friends from the Southland, 
you are taking a poor way to “win friends 
and influence people,” and I repeat TVA 
needs friends. 

I want to suggest to you that we do 
want to see TVA prosper but we want to 
see it prosper on its own. It is a great 
plant. It can borrow its money, it can 
expand as any other utility does. It can 
charge reasonable rates. 

One gentleman said, “If the price of 
coal should go up 5 percent we will not 
have working capital.” You can increase 
your rates 5 percent and have ample 
working capital. 

I want to go home and tell my people 
that TVA has at last come to the place 
where it is going to stand on its own 
feet and not keep coming back for more 
and more new money for them to pay 
interest on. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. I commend the gen- 
tleman on the very fine statement that 
he has made. I want to say to him and 
to my colleagues that the situation here 
today reminds me of that old saying out 
in Indiana, which involves us here who 
are from other sections of the country, 
that our friends from Tennessee should 
not ride a good horse to death. 

Mr. COTTON. Exactly, and I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to my friend 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it your judgment that 
the basic TVA Act would have to be 
amended if rates were to be substan- 
tially increased because the basic TVA 
Act, when written, contemplated no 
profits and low-cost power and so states? 
I ask that question very seriously. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK., I do not think the 
basic act, when passed, contemplated the 
great development of steam plants to the 
point where 50 percent or more of the 
power is now being generated by steam 
plants. 

Mr. COTTON. I would also say to 
my friend that the reasonable working 
capital which he has been asking for 
here so convincingly is a part of the busi- 
ness operation and could hardly be re- 
garded as profits. TVA can get its 
working capital from its customers in- 
stead of demanding it from the taxpay- 
ers of the entire Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing this debate 
on behalf of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I appeal to the House to sus- 
tain your committee and vote “no” on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Baker] and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper]. Our committee has tried to 
be fair to TVA but also to the rest of 
the United States. Someone has said 
the Tennessee River is unique in that 
it flows through 7 States and drains 48. 
That is hardly fair to TVA but it will 
be well for TVA as well as the whole 
country if it ceases to be a drain on 
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word sections and stands on its own 
eet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

The amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Baker) there 
were—ayes 118, noes 158. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Baker and 
Mr. PHILLIPS. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
132, noes 146. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tue Tax COURT or THE UNITED STATES 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses, including contract stenographic re- 
porting services and not to exceed $45,000 
for travel expenses, $1,000,000: Provided, 
That travel expenses of the judges shall be 
paid upon the written certificate of the 
judge. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to com- 
ment further on the remarks made yes- 
terday by the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado, who is the chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, in de- 
fense of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and its able Administrator, Wendell 
B. Barnes, in response to remarks by 
members concerning the disbursement 
of loans. 

Anyone familiar with banking and 
business operations knows that no pru- 
dent businessman takes down money un- 
til he needs it. Until such time it is 
pointless to incur interest charges. To 
my way of thinking, this would indicate 
that the number of loans disbursed by 
the Small Business Administration is not 
necessarily of consequence in determin- 
ing whether that agency is doing a good 
job, since the time between the issu- 
ance of the loan authorization and dis- 
bursement ordinarily is within the con- 
trol of the borrower, or at least not with- 
in the control of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. I think that the agency’s 
record will bear out the truth of my re- 
marks. As of March 28, SBA authorized 
150 loans totaling in excess of $8,900,- 
000. Of these, 58 were direct loans to- 
taling approximately $3,167,000, and 92 
were bank-participation loans totaling 
approximately $5,762,000. Iam happy to 
see that the greater number of loans by 
far have been made in participation with 
banks, for this is the best indication that 
banks are actively participating in and 
supporting SBA’s lending program. 

After the agency issues its formal loan 
authorization which prescribes the terms 
and conditions of the loan necessary to 
protect the Government’s interest, and 
which are standard conditions which any 
prudent lender would require for term 
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loans, the burden is then on the borrower 
and its counsel to meet the requirements 
contained in the loan authorization. 
This means that the loan can be closed 
when the borrower and its counsel are 
ready to close the loan. In the case of 
bank participation loans, bank attorneys 
close the loan, and in neither case is the 
time interval between the issuance of the 
final authorization and the closing or 
disbursement within the control of SBA. 
I also point out that this time interval is 
not always decisive, as I have noted, since 
in some cases, as in loans involving con- 
struction, no SBA disbursement is made 
prior to the completion of the project. 
In other cases the prudent borrower does 
not take down the loans and begin 
paying interest until actually needed. 
Thus in most cases the lapse of time 
between the issuance of the authoriza- 
tion and the first disbursement is a mat- 
ter beyond the control of SBA. 

SBA offers no competition with banks, 
since by statute each loan applicant is 
required to show that the loan is not 
available from the customary sources of 
private credit. In this connection I 
should point out that since most of the 
loans have been deferred participation 
loans, the banks have advanced the 
funds for such loans and the Govern- 
ment funds committed are not likely to 
be withdrawn from the Treasury. Fur- 
ther, the agency is empowered by statute 
to sell loans and the policy has been 
adopted that “seasoned” loans will be 
sold either to participating banks, which 
have options to purchase at any time 
under their agreements with the agency, 
or to other banks or financial institu- 
tions. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Small Business Committee pointed out 
yesterday, the agency did not commence 
their lending program until October 
1953. There was a very good reason for 
this. By statute the RFC was empowered 
to continue its lending functions, includ- 
ing the power to make small business 
loans, until September 28. Until the 
RFC ceased its lending activities, there 
was no point in having a complete du- 
plication in the small loan field by SBA. 
I am happy to report that the agency 
is taking vigorous action to speed up the 
processing of loan applications but with- 
out impairing the Government’s interest. 
At present, I am told that there are 1,000 
loan applications “in the pipeline,” rep- 
resenting a total of approximately $66 
million. 

You must also remember that the 525 
employees of SBA are performing func- 
tions formerly performed by 2,300 per- 
sons—487 employees of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration and about 
1,800 RFC employees who were engaged 
in business loan activities. 

I wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee for his insertion in yesterday’s 
Recorp of the article on small business 
from the April issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, I earnestly commend the careful 
reading of this article, which is an excel- 
lent study on the subject of small busi- 
ness today, to each of you. It proves 
that SBA programs are effectively geared 
to the principal problems facing small 
business, and I am confident that as the 
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agency gains experience it will render 
even greater service to the small firms of 
our country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to move the previous question on 
this item we are discussing, the Tax 
Court item, and close debate on it after 
the gentleman from West Virginia has 
finished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman at that time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I ask unanimous consent to return 
to page 42. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no intention of 
offering an amendment; I am not asking 
this privilege for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
have to object, but if the gentleman 
wishes to speak out of order I will not 
object to his speaking out of order. 

Mr. BAILEY. For the benefit of the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Chair- 
man, may I advise him that Iam speak- 
ing to material in this bill on page 42 
and not out of order. 

Mr. TABER. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the gentle- 
man’s privilege. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
unanimous consent to return to this sec- 
tion of the pending bill not for the pur- 
pose of offering an amendment but in 
order that I might make some pointed 
observations. 

We are concerned here with the 
United States Tariff Commission and 
the administration of our Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

My colleagues will recall that on Tues- 
day we received a special message from 
President Eisenhower on proposed 
changes in our trade policies. It would 
appear from the contents of the message 
that the gentleman who resides at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue has swallowed the 
Randall Commission’s report hook, line, 
and sinker. 

I do not want to pose as a prophet, but 
it is my considered opinion that the Ran- 
dall Commission’s report is as dead as 
the proverbial door knob. The propos- 
als submitted indicate a shockingly lim- 
ited knowledge of a program that is lay- 
ing waste vast sections of our own 
economy. 

May I point to just one of numerous 
incidents where our trade policy, which 
the administration wants to further ex- 
pand by added authority to lower import 
duties, has laid waste a once-prosperous 
industrial area by disrupting State and 
local economies and bringing more than 
100,000 men, women, and children to the 
necessity of begging for “handouts” from 
Federal surplus foods. 

Imports of residual fuel oil from Vene- 
zuela, of glass, pottery, and clothespins 
from Europe are rapidly destroying our 
basic industries, and in face of this great 
calamity they propose to further devas- 
tate sections of America in order to carry 
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out the wishes of No. 10 Downing Street 
in London and our own State Depart- 
ment. 

If this star-gazing idea of more trade 
and less aid is not halted now, it will not 
be long until anyone who has the temer- 
ity to suggest that we buy the products 
from our own farms and from our own 
factories will be branded as communistic. 

Mr. Chairman, just to give you a little 
idea of how this program is being oper- 
ated, let me call your attention to an in- 
cident that occurred in the glass in- 
dustry. 

In August 1953 the glass industry ap- 
plied to the Tariff Commission under the 
“escape clause” to prove injury on cer- 
tain categories of glassware that were 
being imported into this country. Now, 
get this history, please. In late Septem- 
ber, after receiving this case in August, 
the Commission divided 3 to 3 and de- 
cided to certify the case to the President. 
They did not certify the case until late in 
November, some 6 weeks after making 
their own decision. There was furnished 
through the State Department to every 
country in which we have diplomatic 
representatives the details of that deci- 
sion so that they could flood the Presi- 
dent’s office with objections on the 
thought that he might approve the low- 
ering of some of the tariff schedules. 
Less than 10 days ago, Mr. Chairman, I 
called the Tariff Commission, and they 
said the President had asked them for 
additional information on which to 
make his decision. He asked them for 
that last November. To date the Tariff 
Commission has not furnished the Presi- 
dent of the United States the additional 
information he asked. That situation is 
inexcusable. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

General operating expenses: For necessary 
operating expenses of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, not otherwise provided for, includ- 
ing expenses incidental to securing employ- 
ment for war veterans; purchase of 15 pas- 
senger motor vehicles for replacement only; 
not to exceed $6,000 for newspapers and 
periodicals; not to exceed $2,690,000 for ex- 
penses of travel of employees; and not to 
exceed $43,700 for preparation, shipment, in- 
stallation, and display of exhibits, photo- 
graphic displays, moving pictures, and other 
visual educational information and descrip- 
tive material, including purchase or rental 
of equipment; $163,922,300: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used 
to pay in excess of 15 persons engaged in 
public relations work: Provided further, That 
no part of any appropriation shall be used 
to pay educational institutions for reports 
and certifications of attendance at such in- 
stitutions an allowance at a rate in excess 
of $1 per month for each eligible veteran en- 
rolled in and attending such institution. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to read to 
the House the following interesting edi- 
torial from this morning’s issue of the 
New York Times: 

CONGRESS AND PusLic HOUSING 

To those who have seen at firsthand the 
fine accomplishments wrought in our large 
cities by slum-clearance public housing it is 
discouraging to see the opposition, even to 
the point of animus voiced against such 
housing in Congress, and especially in the 
House. One would expect House Members, 
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being close to the people, to be aware of the 
importance of clean, decent housing in 
strengthening our democracy, in creating 
more wholesome conditions in which to rear 
children, in improving the moral climate. 
One would expect the House membership to 
be more sympathetic toward people of low 
income struggling to live with some dignity. 

The large cities, and especially New York, 
are a special problem in housing. High land 
costs and other handicaps make home owner- 
ship out of the question for thousands of 
families. The House won't be helping these 
families, in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the 
Bronx, by encouraging private enterprise on 
a $7,000 house. Nor can these families build 
little cottages for themselves after supper 
and on weekends, as so many do-it-yourself 
families do, all over the country, and more 
power to them. 

We, in the large cities, are fighting a tough 
battle against slums, and in New York it 
seems at times to be a losing battle. Our 
New York problem is intensified by migra- 
tion from the South and from Puerto Rico, 
and we do our best to make a home for new 
arrivals, as this gateway city has always done. 
A good argument could be made for special 
Federal aid, simply because New York is a 
focal point of such migration. 

There is a city problem, just as there is a 
farm problem. One big city problem is the 
overcrowded, unwholesome slum, and we 
cannot believe that the Republicans will be 
so foolish politically, so short-sighted demo- 
cratically, so lacking in human feeling as to 
abandon, or virtually destroy, public housing 
as a policy, this year, next year, or in the 
foreseeable future. Private enterprise can- 
not build at a rental these people can pay. A 
housing program that ignored these low- 
income families, and discriminated against 
the critical needs of the large cities, would be 
a bitter disappointment. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to note that 
in the appropriation bills coming to the 
floor of the House during the present 
Congress there is a trend toward reduc- 
tion of Government spending. 

This is a welcome trend after so many 
years of increased spending year by year. 

Federal taxation is approaching the 
confiscatory stage. Because of this I 
have joined with other Members in or- 
ganized efforts to cut down Federal 
spending and to reduce budget requests. 

Last year those of us who worked for 
economy succeeded in cutting appropria- 
tions approximately $13 billion, and in 
the year before $8 ½ billion. 

I felt that greater reductions could 
have been made, and tried to make them. 
But those of us working for Government 
spending reductions did not have enough 
votes to make deeper cuts. 

It is obvious that we cannot have real 
tax relief until deeper cuts are made in 
Federal spending. I believe that at least 
$3 billion could be cut from the Presi- 
dent’s requested appropriations this 
year. I hope that such reductions will 
be made. I intend to vote for them as 
the various appropriation bills come up 
for action. 

I have many times pointed out that 
there is ample room for spending reduc- 
tions in many departments of Govern- 
ment. As an illustration of how Gov- 
ernment spending has been pyramiding 
throughout the years, in 1935 there were 
5,906 employees in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, one of the Federal agencies. By 
1950, just 15 years later, the number of 
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employees in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had jumped to 13,565, more than 
double. At that time, there were in the 
entire United States and Alaska only 
421,600 Indians, including Eskimos. 
Why Eskimos should be counted as 
Indians, I do not know, but they were. 
But, with Eskimos included, there was 1 
Federal employee for every 31 Indians. 

I have been disappointed that the 
present administration has not exerted 
stronger efforts to reduce unnecessary 
spending. I think our foreign spending 
program could be reduced much more 
than the President has recommended. 
I hope that it will be so reduced. The 
last 6 months’ report of the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration recites such things 
as the spending of American tax money 
to rehabilitate India’s railroad system. 
Twenty-five million dollars of a special 
fund of $574 million was allocated for 
purchase of steel for India. Another $20 
million to help finance the purchase of 
100 new locomotives and 5,000 new 
freight cars in India. 

Other millions were spent to buy fer- 
tilizer for India and to expand India’s 
Sindri fertilizer plant, which is said to 
be the largest fertilizer plant in Asia. 

Other millions have been spent for 
farming implements and agricultural 
machinery, and for drilling irrigation 
wells in India’s farming areas. Our 
planners have set up a program of dig- 
ging 2,000 deep irrigation wells in India, 
one on each 200 acres of farm land. 
Although we took this money out of the 
bill 2 years ago, the spenders have put 
it back again, and are trying to get Con- 
gress to appropriate tax money for this 
and similar expensive projects. 

India is only one of many countries 
where this kind of unjustifiable spend- 
ing is being carried on with American 
taxpayers’ money, while Germany, our 
late enemy, has given tax relief to in- 
dividuals up to 25 percent; Holland has 
given tax relief to her citizens; so has 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Israel, 
and Australia. 

For my part I have for some years been 
trying to get the rest of the world off 
the backs of the American taxpayers, 
and I hope that this year the foreign 
spending program will be cut, not just a 
token cut, but real and substantial re- 
ductions, enough to bring relief to Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Sometimes the best way to stop ex- 
travagance is to cut off the money for 
the spenders, and I think that tax reduc- 
tions in some of the tax bills will have 
a deterring effect on those who are plan- 
ning the spending of taxpayers’ money. 

In my opinion, the disease calls for a 
drastic remedy. Since it is evident that 
the spenders in the Government are not 
going to voluntarily reduce that spend- 
ing, Congress ought to cut off the money 
and ..pply pressure in that way to force 
cuts in spending. 

I see no good reason why our Govern- 
ment should continue to scatter Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money all over the face 
of the earth in amounts up to $614 bil- 
lion per annum, which was the figure 
for last year, and continue to tell the 
people at home they can have no relief. 
All these countries which I have named 
as giving tax relief to their citizens are 
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getting money from the United States, 
taken from the pockets of these Ameri- 
can taxpayers, to whom tax relief con- 
tinues to be denied. 

Not only can spending be cut abroad, 
it can also be cut here at home, In 
considering the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill which is before the 
House today for action, some startling 
testimony has been presented to the 
House which was brought out in the 
hearings before the subcommittee. 

Mr. R. F. Keller, an assistant to the 
Comptroller General, testified before 
that subcommittee on January 13 of this 
year that his investigation showed that 
a group of buildings in Philadelphia, Pa., 
then under lease to the Air Force, at a 
cost of $215,000 a year, had never been 
used by the Air Force. His statement 
said that the leasing decision had been 
made by Air Materiel Command of Day- 
ton, Ohio, over the strong protests of the 
intended users that the facilities were 
not suitable and could not be used. He 
Said the Air Force has since canceled 
the lease, but not before rental and 
maintenance costs totaling some $251,- 
000 were incurred. 

A witness from the Office of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States in 
his testimony before the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Subcommittee on 
that same day exposed the extravagance 
of a general who built a dog run and 
kennel with taxpayers’ money. The tes- 
timony regarding that was as follows: 

The request for the work shows it was 
considered “in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment for security purposes.” The con- 
struction consisted of a kennel, which was 
used to house a number of expensive dogs 
owned by the general, and a 90 by 60 fence- 
enclosed dog run. A wooden floor was in- 
stalled in the kennel so the dogs would not 
lie on the bare earth. The cost charged to 
appropriated funds was about $1,200. The 
fence was later removed at a cost of $157.82, 
when, only 5 months after his arrival, the 
commanding general was replaced as post 
commander. 

While a small item of waste and extrava- 
gance, it is but typical of the myriad of such 
matters arising in our inspection. 


The Comptroller General also on that 
day exposed in his testimony a transac- 
tion which is typical of the conduct of 
many people who spend Government 
money—that is, if they have any money 
left over on the last day of the fiscal 
year, they spend it for something, 
whether it is needed or not. They 
simply cannot bear to turn back any un- 
spent money into the Federal Treasury. 
This transaction was a purchase of a 
million and a half dollars’ worth of wire 
fencing on the last day of the fiscal year 
1951 by the Air Force. This testimony 
was given by Mr. William L. Ellis, Chief 
of Investigations in the General Ac- 
counting Office, and is found on pages 
360 to 364 of the testimony. The follow- 
ing is some of the testimony exposing 
this wasteful transaction: 

There is no doubt at all that fencing was 
bought in the last few days of the fiscal year 
when money was discovered to be available. 

After great effort justification was found 
for about 250,000 feet of fence, so the fence 
was ordered, but not 250,000 feet. What was 
ordered was 750,000 feet, or enough to 
stretch from here to Philadelphia. 
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These pictures I have here, I showed them 
to Mr. KRUEGER, show that the fence is not 
a little barbed-wire fence, but a big 9-foot 
security fence which eventually may be very 
n In fact I said if the Air Force 
had to throw away the money, at least they 
bought something they could keep for use 
in later years. 

Mr. PRTLTars. You could keep it, if it is not 
allowed to lie around out in the weather. 

Mr. ELLIS. Some of it is still in the weather. 
They are hoping to get projects by this 
month to work up places where it can some- 
time be used, according to this letter. It 
was bought 2½ years ago. * * * One ship- 
ment of fencing went to the Elmira Airbase 
in New York. It got there ready to be de- 
livered. The only trouble was there wasn’t 
any such base. There never has been and 
there isn’t today. * * * 

Mr. ELLIS, Most of it is still there now, at 
27 different bases around this country. 
Piles of it. I wish you gentlemen had time 
to look at these pictures. It is incredible. 
The piles are bigger than this room, a pile, 
as big as a house, of fencing at 27 different 
bases in this country. Roughly, maybe a 
third has been used, 

What the Secretary now says is that by 
this month they will have firm plans for 
using it. They did use some of it on a 
swimming pool, nurseries to keep the babies 
from getting where they weren’t supposed 
to be, 9-foot fencing. 


This is just a part of much testimony 
showing that it is possible for economy 
to be practiced, for wasteful spending to 
be stopped, as a result of which substan- 
tial relief can be given to the American 
taxpayer. 

It is not true that rigid economy is 
being practiced throughout our Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, instance after 
instance of wasteful spending, of com- 
plete disregard of the taxpayers’ bur- 
dens, and of inexcusable extravagance, 
have been disclosed. 

It is the duty of this Congress to ap- 
propriate only such funds as are needed 
to carry on the legitimate and necessary 
functions of government. The time to 
perform this duty is when the bills are 
before us for consideration, such as the 
bill we are now passing upon. 

While we in Congress cannot fire any 
generals or colonels in the armed serv- 
ices, we can hold the appropriations 
down to sums that are actually needed 
for our military security, and it is our 
duty and obligation to do that. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ob- 
tain some information from the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Early this 
year I inserted in the daily RECORD a 
series of articles written by a reporter 
of a New York newspaper in which it 
was charged that veterans who needed 
outpatient psychiatric care were having 
difficult in obtaining it. It was pointed 
out that there were some veterans who 
were able to work at their profession or 
trade by going to the doctor in the eve- 
nings and getting psychiatric care. At 
that time it was indicated that the Di- 
rector of the Budget had impounded $3 
million, part of which was subsequently 
returned, so that the patients were hav- 
ing trouble obtaining this outpatient 
care, and when they came to the Vet- 
erans’ office they were not told the truth 
that there were not sufficient funds but 
were told that their condition had so 
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improved they did not need this psychi- 
atric care. I see in the present bill be- 
fore us that the outpatient care appro- 
priation this year is $76,744,000 as 
against ninety-two-million-odd dollars 
last year or a reduction of $16 million. 

Now, the question I would like to have 
the answer to is this: Does this reduction 
in the amount of the appropriation mean 
that there will be a curtailment or elimi- 
nation of the outpatient psychiatric 
care for these veterans? If it does mean 
that, then it might be possible that the 
veteran would be unable to hold his job, 
and I think that would be shortsighted 
economy. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman is 
talking on a subject of very great inter- 
est to the subcommittee. The reduction 
in money against last year’s figure, is 
not in the type of cases to which the 
gentleman refers. We have gone fur- 
ther than that, and we have taken away 
the barrier, so that the money can be 
used for whichever category the patient 
needs. Itis in the neuropsychiatric field 
that we have the greatest difficulty. We 
have not had the hospitals, we have not 
had the psychiatrists. I can only say 
that the Veterans’ Administration is 
anxiously working toward doing some- 
thing in that field to meet the situation. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. What I wanted to 
find out specifically was, there are many 
veterans getting this care outside the 
Veterans’ Administration. They went 
to private doctors who gave that care to 
them after business hours. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is, outpatient 
care. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. That is correct. 
Is there anything in this program or in 
this appropriation which will make it 
impossible for them to get psychiatric 
treatment by going to a doctor in the 
evening? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Because the arti- 
cle I referred to indicated clearly that 
they could not get the care; that they 
were not told the truth that funds were 
not available and so the necessary treat- 
ment was unavailable. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is nothing in 
the bill of that nature. We gave them 
the total amount requested. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. And I can treat 
that as an assurance that they can get 
all the outside care that is necessary? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. From the standpoint 
of this committee. If the case arises 
again, I hope the gentleman will bring 
it to our attention. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder of 
the bill be considered as read and that 
amendments to any section of the bill 
not yet read be in order at any place. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would points of 
order still be in order against the bill? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. This does not have 
any effect on that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Points of order will 
be disposed of before amendments are 
offered. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order? 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a point of order against the language on 
page 47, line 11 through line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the language referred 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be available for out-patient dental 
services and treatment, or related dental ap- 
pliances with respect to a service-connected 
dental disability which is not compensable 
in degree unless such condition or disability 
is shown to have been in existence at time 
of discharge and application for treatment is 
made within one year after discharge or by 
July 27, 1954, whichever is later: Provided, 
That this limitation shall not apply to ad- 
junct out-patient dental services or appli- 
ances for any dental condition associated 
with and held to be aggravating disability 
from some other service-incurred or service- 
aggravated injury or disease. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SUTTON. The point of order is 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. It changes existing law. It is defi- 
nitely legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I ask the Chair to 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

In the opinion of the Chair, this is 
legislation upon an appropriation bill and 
the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another point of order with reference to 
the language on page 49, line 17, through 
line 18, on page 50. I make the point of 
order that that is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill and changes existing 
law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the language re- 
ferred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That under any contract 
between a State, or any political subdivision 
of a State, and the Veterans’ Administration 
providing for the furnishing of instruction 
in a course of institutional on-farm or other 
training under part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended (Public Law 
346, 78th Cong., as amended), liability 
authorized by this section by reason of pay- 
ments of subsistence allowance which were 
illegal because of failure of the veteran or 
the course to comply with the applicable 
statutory, regulatory, or contractual require- 
ments shall not be applied to the contracting 
State, or political subdivision, unless the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, after in- 
vestigation, finds that an employee or repre- 
sentative of such State, or political subdi- 
vision, conspired with the veteran by, or was 
guilty of fraud or gross negligence in, falsely 
reporting to the Veterans’ Administration 
that the veteran was in a proper course of 
training, failing to report unauthorized or 
excessive absences from, or interruption or 
discontinuance of, his course of training, or 
not discovering the failure of the veteran to 
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comply with the applicable statutory, regu- 
latory, or contractual requirements and not 
promptly terminating the course of train- 
ing of the veteran. The provisions of this 
proviso shall be effective as of July 13, 1950, 
but shall not require repayment of any funds 
heretofore properly recovered by agreement 
of the parties to any such contract, and shall 
not be applicable to any other liabilities or 
agreements pursuant to such contract. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
desire to be heard on this point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). This 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order with respect to 
the language on page 59, from the pro- 
viso in line 9 down to and including line 
17, as being legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and that if changes exist- 
ing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the Clerk will read the language re- 
ferred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association is authorized 
and directed prior to the conclusion of any 
sale of a mortgage at a discount to a fi- 
nancial institution to offer the mortgage to 
the mortgagor at the same discount, and 
that an offer shall be considered properly 
made when addressed by registered letter 
to the mortgagor, who may tender the pur- 
chase price, less discount, to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association within 2 weeks 
from date of receipt of such offer. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] de- 
sire to be heard on this point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, Mr. Chairman, 
We concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. GRAHAM). In 
the opinion of the Chair, this is legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill, and the 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in substitution for that 
language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther points of order? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Is my amendment to the 
language that was just stricken from 
zne appropriation bill in order at this 

e? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is try- 
ing to dispose of all points of order be- 
fore considering amendments. If there 
are no further points of order, the gen- 
tleman’s amendment will be considered. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: On page 
59, line 9, after “$150,000” insert “Provided, 
That no part of any appropriation or fund in 
this act shall be used for administrative ex- 
penses in connection with any sale of mort- 
gages owned by the Association at a price 
less than the par value thereof.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to make cer- 
tain that FNMA does not sell any of 
the mortgages in its portfolio at a figure 
less than par. Last year, when the ap- 
propriation bill was brought to the floor, 
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it included a provision in the bill au- 
thorizing the Administrator of FNMA to 
sell mortgages at a discount, within his 
discretion. At the time I objected, and 
that language was stricken from the bill. 
I called it a banker’s bonus bill, which is 
exactly what it was as subsequent events 
disclosed. 

The Housing Act that followed our ap- 
propriation bill contained the language 
stricken from the appropriation bill. It 
authorized the Administrator of FNMA 
to sell mortgages at a discount, and pur- 
suant to that order the Administrator 
of FNMA last July offered for sale one- 
half billion dollars’ of VA and FHA 
mortgages at discounts varying from 
4 points for 4 percent mortgages to 
2% points for 4% percent mortgages. 

As a result, good mortgages, mortgages 
worth par were sold at a loss to the tax- 
payers of this country of approximately 
$15 million. That same possibility ex- 
ists today. At the present time the Ad- 
ministrator of FNMA can sell any of its 
motgages at any discount he thinks 
proper. 

These mortgages are valuable assets of 
the people of the United States. They 
are aS much resources of our people as 
our natural resources. The taxpayers of 
our country have spent their good money 
to buy the mortgages. Why should they 
now be sold at a loss? And only a 
privileged few were given the opportun- 
ity to board the gravy train, only quali- 
fied houses. 

It will be argued that the sale at a 
discount was necessary in order to make 
room for new mortgages. Is it good, 
sound business to sell seasoned mort- 
gages, mortgages that have stood the 
test of time, for new mortgages of un- 
known quality? 

It will be argued further that the 
discount was necessary to make opera- 
tive the 1-for-1 plan. The testimony 
before our committee, as shown by the 
hearings, would seem to brand the plan 
a failure. In the first place, there was 
no requirement that purchasers of the 
discounted mortgages be required to 
substitute a new mortgage of at least 
equal value. Secondly, as of the date of 
our hearings the amount of new mort- 
gages FNMA had committed itself for 
was only $32,804,000. This is certainly 
a paltry sum to justify the sale of assets 
worth $500 million. 

This was an agency that was making 
money for the taxpayers. Is it not less 
than discreet for it to sell mortgages at 
a discount, if that isso? And it was so. 

I call the attention of the House to 
the fact that during the year 1953 the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
made approximately $33 million for the 
Treasury of the United States. During 
fiscal 1952 it made approximately $29 
million in profit for the taxpayers of the 
United States. Each of the years FNMA 
has operated, it made a profit. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
protect valuable assets of the Govern- 
ment, to make sure that FNMA does not 
sell any more mortgages at a price less 
than par. 

Incidentally, under FNMA rules, the 
mortgages that were sold could be sold 
only to qualified institutions, to mort- 
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gage houses, to the big financial institu- 
tions of the country. A veteran who had 
signed one of those mortgages that was 
sold at a discount could not get that same 
discount from FNMA. The mortgage 
company could buy it for 4 points off the 
par value, but the veteran who was liable 
on the mortgage could not pay off his 
mortgage by offering the same sum of 
money. Is that fair treatment? The 
reason for the amendment in the ap- 
propriations bill was to make sure that a 
veteran who was liable on one of these 
mortgages could get the same deal as a 
mortgage house. When the point of 
order struck the language, it struck equal 
rights for the veterans at the same time. 

I think my amendment is entirely in 
order. In view of the ruling of the Chair 
striking the language from the bill, I 
submit that FNMA should not sell these 
mortgages at any kind of discount. The 
only time it has ever done it in the en- 
tire history of FNMA was last year, and 
it cost the Government $15 million on 
the mortgages sold. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that debate may be 
limited to the 10 minutes which will 
have been consumed when I finish 
speaking on this amendment only. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, let me 
show you the difficulty of attempting to 
legislate upon a technical matter out of 
a clear sky. 

The gentleman from Michigan by a 
point of order struck out the provision 
the committee had put in which stated 
that if a veteran had a mortgage and 
if the mortgage was to be resold at a 
discount, the mortgagor, the man who 
owed the money, should be given a pe- 
riod of perhaps 10 days or 2 weeks in 
which he should have a chance to buy 
it back. I think to a large extent it 
was a gesture, but it was a gesture that 
a few people here and there might have 
taken advantage of. 

That was struck out, and we have no 
criticism of the motion. The provision 
was subject to a point of order. 

Now the gentleman from Illinois asks 
that we put in a regulation prohibiting 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion from selling at less than the par 
value. FNMA has bought many of these 
mortgages at a discount. We are asked 
to tell FNMA how to handle its business. 
We are going to say, “You cannot dis- 
count it even though you bought it at 
a discount, and sell it at a profit.” 

FNMA has made a profit from the very 
beginning by reason of a flexibility in 
handling these mortgages and being 
able to say to a bank, “We will sell you 
this mortgage at a discount and, in the 
future, if you have mortgages you have 
to place, we will take those mortgages 
on a 2-to-1 basis.” 

My recommendation is that we do not 
go into something which is so technical 
and which certainly should not be de- 
cided in a few minutes on the floor. 
Therefore, with no disparagement of my 
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good friend from Ilinois, whose inten- 
tions are excellent, I suggest that we 
vote “no” on the amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was interested in 
the statement the gentleman from Illi- 
nois made that it cost the Treasury $15 
million. That is not true. FNMA has 
been self-sustaining and has operated at 
a profit. In the bill which we will have 
before us tomorrow there is a provision 
that the users of FNMA will have to 
pay into the capital fund 3 percent, and 
there is controversy as to whether it is 
a discount or a fee. This probably 
would disrupt the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to the point where 
there would be no secondary market for 
those purposes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman joins 
in requesting a “no” vote, I take it? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Certainly the gentleman 
is not saying that what I did say was 
incorrect. FNMA did lose $15 million 
on the sale of a half a billion dollars 
worth of mortgages, as shown in the tes- 
timony of Mr. Baughman, who appeared 
before us in connection with the hear- 
ings on the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. I do not see how the gen- 
tleman can controvert that fact in view 
of the sale of those mortgages at a dis- 
count at a price lower than FNMA paid 
for the mortgages, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Treasury does 
not lose anything in these operations 
until it is called upon to restore the loss 
to the capital of FNMA and there have 
been no losses to date in the capital of 
FNMA. 


Mr. YATES. The point I make is that 
the mortgages were sold at a loss of $15 
million. That was the statement by Mr. 
Baughman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does this colloquy 
suggest that we should not attempt to 
legislate on the subject at this time? 
I again suggest a “no” vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Yates) there 
were—ayes 96, noes 167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time 
in order to ask a question or two of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Long Beach, Calif., is a 1,600- 
bed hospital of which only 400 beds are 
in a permanent fireproof building. One 
thousand two hundred beds are in struc- 
tures of a flimsy temporary nature, 
standing on cement foundations made 
out of old wood and plasterboard. They 
are a terrific fire hazard. This hospital 
is the only paraplegic center west of Den- 
ver. It serves over 100 quadraplegics in 
beds in the hospital, and hundreds of 
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paraplegics both in and outside of the 
hospital. I do not know whether the 
Veterans’ Administration head, Mr. Hig- 
ley, visited the hospital before or after 
the time that he prepared his testimony 
before the subcommittee, but he stated 
upon visiting the hospital that the situ- 
ation was, indeed, bad and that money 
ought to be provided to remove these 
temporary structures and replace them 
with adequate buildings. 

Except for the main building, the 
whole Long Beach Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital is temporary construc- 
tion. Also, it is only fair to note that 
among these flimsy, barnlike structures 
those of the paraplegia service are in the 
better of the temporary buildings. 

This situation was brought about by 
an unfortunate and ill-advised series 
of events ordered by Washington in 1950. 
The permanent structure at Long Beach 
was then devoted to use as a modern, 
400-bed United States naval hospital. 
The barnlike temporary structures 
erected during World War II were largely 
abandoned and allowed to deteriorate. 
The hospital was in great service to the 
large numbers of active duty naval per- 
sonnel stationed in the area, their de- 
pendents, and the more thousands of 
dependents of men assigned to fleet ships 
whose families lived in the vicinity and 
the many more thousands of retired na- 
val personnel who located their homes 
in the area because of the existence of 
the hospital facility. 

In a “meat-ax” economy move in the 
spring of 1950, the Navy was ordered to 
abandon the hospital. It was followed 
up on June 1, 1950, by an even more 
heartless order to transfer the Birming- 
ham Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
located in Los Angeles to the abandoned 
Navy buildings. I characterize this as 
@ heartless and cruel order because Bir- 
mingham was the West Coast center for 
treatment of paraplegics and quadra- 
plegics. The Birmingham center was 
specially equipped to handle these men 
who sacrificed so much for their coun- 
try. All necessary equipment for their 
therapy, even special swimming and 
treatment pools, so necessary to their 
well-being, were there at Birmingham. 

The many hundreds of disabled vet- 
erans involved had purchased homes in 
the vicinity of the Birmingham center 
into which thousands of dollars had been 
invested to make them habitable to men 
confined to beds and wheelchairs for the 
remainder of their lives. 

There was no equipment at the Long 
Beach Hospital in service to such men. 
There were no homes specially con- 
structed for them—they had to go to 
that expense once more and, in most 
cases, their only incomes were the mod- 
est pensions they received from our Gov- 
ernment for their total disability. 

One of the supreme ironies of the 
transfer debacle of June 1, 1950, was that 
the Korean war broke out 25 days later. 
It was only a few months until the United 
States Navy needed another hospital so 
badly in the southern California area 
that they had to reopen Corona Naval, 

In the ensuing 4 years there have been 
other ironies. The fact will never be for- 
gotten that the Birmingham hospital 
was condemned as a “firetrap.” But 
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these wounded were promptly trans- 
ferred from a good firetrap to a truly 
bad one. 

At Birmingham they had level ground, 
concrete ramps, 32-bed 4-cubicled wards. 
The wards were less crowded. They 
were air-conditioned. They had an ex- 
cellent recreation hall. They had a big 
outdoor pool. The PVA built an indoor 
pool, complete, with two small brine 
pools. The mess hall was close; they 
did not have to wheel a half a mile just 
to eat a meal. Birmingham was a won- 
derful firetrap by comparison, 

At Long Beach they have steep in- 
clines, wooden ramps, 42-bed 6-cubicled 
wards. The wards are crowded; there 
are no large side porches for storing 
equipment. There is no air-condition- 
ing. The large wards are impossible to 
heat evenly, with the flimsy structure of 
the building. In the winter they freeze 
to death in the halls. In the summer 
they just plain roast, because there is no 
place to go to get away from the heat. 

The wards, set on grotesque concrete 
pilings, are a truly dangerous fire hazard. 
The concrete pilings are like a grate in 
a fireplace, allowing plenty of air circu- 
lation to fan the flames. 

Realizing the tremendous fire hazard, 
there are frequent fire drills in Long 
Beach. These are well-rehearsed affairs 
that usually occur precisely at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. There are more per- 
sonnel available on the day shift. Many 
of the patients are off the ward. The 
word is passed and everything goes 
off strictly on schedule. The catch is: 
There is no fire. There is no smoke. 
There are two exits, cleared in advance 
for action. There is no panic and there 
is no confusion. 

It is a common fallacy that people who 
die in fires primarily are burned to death. 
Few people die of burns in a building 
fire. They suffocate first; asphyxiated 
by smoke. 

Imagine a good fire getting started on 
a 42-bed ward, having a majority of 
quadraplegics who cannot even get out 
of bed. Imagine plenty of smoke, plenty 
of confusion, and a minimum of person- 
nel at 2 o’clock in the morning. A fire 
of any size would probably block one 
exit. Imagine getting 42 beds through 
1 door and down a steep ramp to safety. 
It does not require much imagination. 
They would be lucky to get 10 patients 
out alive. 

In 1946, the Veterans’ Administration 
decided to establish the west coast para- 
plegia center at the Birmingham Army 
Hospital in Van Nuys. The logical thing 
would have been to make immediate 
plans to replace the temporary facility 
with permanent buildings, especially 
suitable for paraplegics. 

Instead, the Democratic administra- 
tion only confused the whole situation 
further by the 1950 transfer to Long 
Beach. They made a lot of rosy prom- 
ises about new buildings, an indoor 
swimming pool, a bigger and better 
recreation hall, and all the trimmings. 
They were political promises. They were 
made because of the tremendous adverse 
publicity to the Democratic administra- 
tion, and Harry S Truman in particular, 
because of the shortsightedness of the 
1950 transfer, 
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To date; we Republicans have not done 
any better. Ibelieve in economy, but you 
cannot economize on something that 
does not exist. Decent quarters for most 
of the hospitalized patients in the Long 
Beach VA hospital do not exist. 

There is a fine medical staff there. 
There are an ever-increasing number of 
paraplegics requiring hospitalization in 
California. But the buildings in which 
they are hospitalized are a disgrace. 

They are a disgrace to the Veterans’ 
Administration. They are a disgrace to 
the Democratic administration that put 
these men there. They will be a dis- 
grace to the Republican administration 
if we leave them there. 

So my question to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee is direc- 
ted to that portion of the bill providing 
for some $3,400,000 for major replace- 
ments and alterations. I ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if there is a 
possibility that the Long Beach situa- 
tion can be cleaned up within the near 
future. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer], who so 
ably represents the district in which the 
hospital is located, could have gone a 
step farther and reminded the Congress 
that these were men removed from the 
Birmingham Hospital, which had been 
specially constructed for paraplegics, 
with homes especially constructed for 
their use, and moved into the Long Beach 
hospital, with the statement that we 
would make the necessary alterations 
there, which have not been made. 

The problem is to take it step by step, 
and it is my opinion and certainly that 
of the members of the committee, that 
this step is past due. I have no doubt 
that in the list of major alterations, 
which will come down next year, this 
hospital will be included, and I hope per- 
haps some means may be arrived at for 
doing something about it before the year 
rolls by. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield back the balance of my 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL: On 
page 51, at the end of line 3, strike out 
“$39,000,000” and insert “$55,400,000.” 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that when I pass on to the Great 
Beyond there will not appear upon my 
tombstone: “Here Lies BROYHILL the 
Beggar.” However, I do not feel apolo- 
getic at all in taking the floor to ask 
this Congress for something that is 
reasonably fair and something that they 
have recognized many times before is a 
just, legal, and moral obligation on the 
part of Congress. 

My amendment provides for an ap- 
propriation of $16,400,000 for a 500-bed 
atomic-proof general medical and surgi- 
cal veterans’ hospital to be constructed 
in the District of Columbia. 

It has been recognized for many years 
that the Washington area needed addi- 
tional veterans’ hospital facilities. In 
fact, a 750-bed veterans’ hospital was 
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authorized as far back as October 1945. 
As yet no funds have been appropriated. 

There have been a total of 64 new 
veterans’ hospitals authorized since 
World War II, and two just before the 
close of World War II. That is 66 vet- 
erans’ hospitals authorized. In addi- 
tion to that, there have been 43 addi- 
tions to veterans’ hospitals authorized. 
& that total of 66 hospitals authorized 
and 43 additions to existing hospitals, 
the money has been appropriated for all 
of them with the exception of one, and 
that is the one in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I want to commend the 
gentleman on his amendment and join 
with him in a request that in view of 
the serious shortage in this area the 
funds requested are sorely needed. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SMALL. I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks following the 
remarks of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that I feel Con- 
gress and the Appropriations Committee 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] have been very fair to the 
veterans of this country. As the gentle- 
man pointed out the other day, I believe 
we have 127,000 beds for veterans in the 
country, as a whole. However, I believe 
this would give some ammunition to the 
advocates of home rule in the District 
of Columbia, when we find that the only 
hospital which has not been appropri- 
ated for is in the District of Columbia, 
which has no representation in Congress. 

The national average of veterans to 
hospitals is 149. The figures in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are 409 to 1. Thatisa 
higher number of veterans per bed than 
in any other State in the Union, other 
than Oklahoma, Utah, Nebraska, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire. 

If we approve the construction of this 
500-bed hospital, the ratio, the number 
of veterans to beds, would be 168 in 
Washington, which would still be above 
the national average of 149 to 1. We 
also have got to take into consideration 
that in this metropolitan Washington 
area there are around 2 million people 
and there is only 1 general medical and 
surgical veterans’ hospital in the whole 
metropolitan area, Mount Alto, which is 
obsolete, out of date, and has only 335 
beds. Several sites have been worked on 
around the area. The land is available 
out at Soldiers’ Home, 44 acres, for the 
construction of this hospital. It has 
been requested time and time again by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but each time it 
has been postponed by the Congress. 
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There are 820 veterans needing hos- 
pitalization in the Washington metro- 
politan area who are waiting for ad- 
mittance. Therefore, an additional hos- 
pital of 500 beds is urgently and seriously 
needed. I urge this body to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, there is 
a compelling need for additional veter- 
ans’ hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbia. Consider the fact that all 
we have is Mt. Alto Hospital with a 
total of 335 beds. The inadequacy of 
hospital facilities for veterans in the 
District of Columbia is emphasized by 
the fact that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is obliged to go outside to provide 
hospitalization under contract arrange- 
ments with private facilities. The ratio 
of veterans to beds in our National Capi- 
tal City is 409 to 1, which compares very 
unfavorably with the national ratio of 
149 to 1. It is noted that many of the 
States are much better equipped with 
hospitals to take care of veterans than 
is Washington, D. C, 

The urgent need for additional hos- 
pital beds here was recognized by the 
Veterans’ Administration in 1951, at 
which time it was pointed out that the 
veteran population in Washington war- 
ranted the construction of a 750-bed hos- 
pital. No one will deny that our veteran 
population has increased considerably 
during the past 3 years, which growth 
certainly would not lessen the need here. 
Plans were developed by the Veterans’ 
Administration in 1949 for the construc- 
tion of the veterans’ hospital on acreage 
available on the Soldiers’ Home grounds. 
It is pointed out that the Army declared 
surplus 130 acres on April 4, 1950, and 
44 acres of this tract were made avail- 
able then for a veterans’ hospital fa- 
cility. The availability of this site would 
obviate the necessity of acquiring real 
estate. The Veterans’ Administration 
urged favorable action to meet the rising 
requirements for hospitalization, realiz- 
ing that they were faced with an enor- 
mous problem of caring for the ever- 
increasing number of veterans needing 
medical service. Normal requirements 
now far exceed the ability of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to serve this area. 

I therefore urge the House to approve 
plans for the construction of a veterans’ 
hospital on Soldiers’ Home grounds. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in technical opposition to the amend- 
ment. I wish to explain the situation. 
I think it is a very serious situation in 
the District. I wish to explain it to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL], the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Hype], and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. SMALL], all of whom have 
called the attention of the subcommittee 
to this situation indicating a meritorious 
interest in the problem and understand 
what it really is. There is a need, Mr. 
Chairman, for this hospital. One of the 
problems is that of providing psychi- 
atrists and a proper staff for such hos- 
pital. It has been necessary on the part 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget to build hospitals 
as money was available and as need for 
staff members could be supplied. 

It is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that it 
was desirable to rebuild the Topeka hos- 
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pital where psychiatrists are trained, to 
rebuild the Cleveland hospital which is 
now in the course of being constructed. 
It was necessary to supply a hospital in 
southern California, there being none in 
that State, because of the great influx of 
veterans. Consequently I would hope 
that the gentleman from Virginia would 
not insist upon his amendment, but would 
withdraw it, because we have this very 
practical problem of building the hos- 
pitals as rapidly as they can be built, and 
where the need is the most urgent. Cer- 
tainly the hospital to which he refers in 
his amendment is the only one remain- 
ing from the approved list and certainly 
is deservedly in line. I would hope that 
the matter might be left to work itself 
out as it is being worked out, which 
means we are building these facilities 
just as fast as money is available. 

We are aware of the situation. I 
tell the gentleman with assurance that 
the subcommittee and, therefore, the full 
committee, is fully aware of the need, ex- 
tremely sympathetic and in favor of the 
case he presents, and we are coming to 
it as quickly as it is humanly possible to 
get to it at the present time. 

I am sure if the gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland will keep the sub- 
committee advised of the problem as it 
affects their respective districts, the com- 
mittee and the Congress will be able to 
help them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long felt that it 
was a national scandal that we have not 
in Washington any Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital except Mount Alto where 
men are dying in little rooms with other 
men seriously ill, rooms that are large 
enough only for 1 patient, yet they have 
3 or 4. They have an excellent staff 
at Mount Alto. I am absolutely posi- 
tive they could find psychiatrists and 
other doctors from other hopsitals in 
Washington to take care of these men in 
a larger hospital. 

I do not like to say it, but I feel very 
sure that if the District of Columbia had 
representation in the Congress that hos- 
pital would have been built a long time 
ago. 

I was very sorry, Mr. Chairman, that 
authority was taken away from the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to select 
sites for veterans’ hospitals. I think the 
Members would have been much better 
satisfied had the committee been able 
to select the sites; they would have been 
more fairly designated than they are at 
the present time. 

I earnestly hope that the gentleman's 
amendment will be agreed to. It will 
take a long time to build the hospital 
and anyhow by that time I am perfectly 
sure we will have enough trained psy- 
chiatrists and other staff in the Veterans’ 
Administration to man the hospital ade- 
quately without borrowing from other 
hospitals. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am very sympa- 
thetic with what the gentlewoman is 
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asking. I notice on page 44 of the re- 
port that under this item of hospitals 
and domiciliary facilities there seems to 
be $21 million more appropriated under 
this bill than last year; or am I in er- 
ror on that? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is a consolidated 
figure. Three figures were put into one 


figure. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That does not take care of the hospital 
here in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is referring to con- 
struction funds, which amount to about 
$39 million. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
It is a very small amount and I am 
ashamed when people come to Washing- 
ton and ask about the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital here in Washington. 
It is a disgrace to allof us. The medical 
is excellent but overcrowding and 
undesirable conditions are intolerable. 
Iam chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and I feel angry and hu- 
militated that I have been unable to do 
anything more toward having this hos- 
pital built. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], if 
it is true you have earmarked $800,000 
specifically for prosthetic-appliance re- 
search? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The committee was 
very glad to do that. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has always been 
tremendously interested in this subject. 
The work is showing results in research 
for prosthetic appliances which does 
great credit to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from California has always 
been very interested in this matter. Do 
you plan a swimming pool for the par- 
aplegics at Long Beach? Iam interested 
in that proposition also. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am embarrassed to 
say I do not know whether we are setting 
up a swimming pool at Long Beach, and 
that is in my own State. I will ask the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hosmer], 
are we building a swimming pool for par- 
aplegics in Long Beach? 

Mr. HOSMER. No; there is no pro- 
vision at this time for that. We hope 
that will be included in the early over- 
all renovation of the hospital there. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is much more 
to the point. We do not need a swim- 
ming pool at Long Beach as much as we 
need wards that are fireproof, adequate, 
and a place for the paraplegics to ex- 
ercise, and other permanent improve- 
ments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
need all those things as much as a pool. 
I made a report on that hospital a long 
time ago, but the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion did not act. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate last 
year on the independent offices appro- 
priation, which ultimately became Pub- 
_lic Law 149, 1st session, 82d Congress, the 
| Appropriations Committee reduced the 
item for compensation and pension by 

some $300 million. In this session we 
j have had to pass a bill restoring $215 
million of that amount, and I note in the 
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current independent offices appropria- 
tion, H. R. 8583, another item of $100 
million has been cut from the appropria- 
tion for compensation and pensions. 

This item, as all Members know, is an 
obligation of the United States and is 
based upon statutory requirement. It 
seems to me to be rather poor procedure 
for the Appropriations Committee each 
year to cut this item, knowing full well 
that in most instances the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will have to come back and 
ask for a supplemental appropriation. 
If the full amount is appropriated and 
is not used it reverts to the Treasury. It 
seems to me much more orderly, much 
better procedure, to vote the full amount 
requested by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget than to go through the costly 
procedure of having additional esti- 
mates, introduction, sponsorship of a 
new item, and a new appropriation bill 
when all this could be avoided. 

In addition, this cut always produces 
worry, concern, and anxiety on the part 
of many veterans and their dependents 
throughout the country. Every time the 
Appropriations Committee cuts this item 
by such a figure as the one in this bill the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Congress generally are flooded with let- 
ters questioning whether or not their 
compensation or their pension is to be 
reduced. Of course, we know that it can- 
not be reduced unless substantive legis- 
lation is enacted, and I am sure that no 
Member wants to sponsor or vote for 
such a billas that. Iam not trying to tell 
the Appropriations Committee or its dis- 
tinguished chairman how he or the mem- 
bers of that committee should conduct 
their affairs. Since this happened on 2 
different occasions for the past 2 years, 
I thought I should call it to the attention 
of the House. There is no economy in- 
volved. To me, it is a very poor policy. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time for the 
purpose of asking the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question or two, but 
first, let me say that in the State of Ore- 
gon by congressional action was estab- 
lished some years ago a domiciliary home 
for veterans. It is a fact with reference 
to domiciliary homes that about one- 
third of the beds in such facilities are 
general medical beds. In this particular 
facility none of the beds provided are for 
that purpose, with the result that we 
have in the domiciliary hospital at Med- 
ford, Oreg., some 800 patients but no 
provision for general medical or surgical 
care. 

The building occupied by this facility 
is a large hospital building of a semi- 
permanent type constructed by the Army 
and rated as a very fine building. But 
only one-third of it is occupied, 

The point I am leading up to is this: 
The Veterans’ Administration could 
establish in the Medford, Oreg., facility 
of two or three hundred general medical 
beds or convalescent beds badly needed 
in that part of Oregon and northern Cal- 
ifornia where no new construction has 
taken place since World War II. Those 
beds could be established without the ex- 
penditure of a single penny for construc- 
tion and they could be maintained and 
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operated without any additional admin- 
istrative cost. In other words, two or 
three hundred additional general medi- 
cal beds could be provided for the vet- 
terans in the west coast area with only 
the cost of care involved so far as money 
is concerned. 

The question I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS], 
is this: 

I note in the bill, on page 47, that a 
total of 127,000 beds is anticipated as 
being provided for in this bill. Could 
the additional domiciliary beds I have 
mentioned, the medical and surgical 
beds, be installed at Camp White, since 
there is no construction involved and no 
additional administrative cost? Could 
those beds be provided under this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield; the gentleman 
raises a point which I think will interest 
not only the gentleman from Oregon 
but all Members of the Congress. He 
gives me the chance to point out that 
this year we made still a further step 
forward in the accounting; that is, the 
handling of the veterans’ funds. Last 
year we set up a line item in the budget 
for hospitalization and another for domi- 
ciliary and another for contract beds. 
This year we have included those three 
in one line item which makes it possible 
for the Veterans’ Administration to do 
exactly the sort of thing which the gen- 
tleman from Oregon is talking about, to 
shift the flexibility back and forth be- 
tween GM and S, NP, domiciliary, or even 
contract beds. The situation the gentle- 
man is talking about is directly in line 
with what the Veterans’ Administration 
wants to do and certainly what the Con- 
gress wants to do, which is to provide 
for the veterans in the institutions most 
favorable to them and perhaps to change 
them back and forth between a medical 
hospital and a domiciliary or to provide 
additional beds, as he is suggesting, in 
the domiciliary field, which can be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Let me ask one 
further question. In view of the fact 
that the Veterans’ Administration sev- 
eral years ago recognized the need of 
this program and set up as part of their 
construetion program some $2 million 
for the building of a hospital in the same 
general area, a 200-bed hospital, would 
it not seem to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the subcommittee, 
that if the same number of beds could 
be provided or even more beds could be 
provided without the expenditure of a 
single cent for construction, that the 
Veterans’ Administration would be justi- 
fied in taking advantage of such a situa- 
tion? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Very definitely, and 
we hope they will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: On 
page 47, line 11, after “$76,744,000”, insert 

| “Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
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tion shall be available for outpatient dental 
services and treatment, or related dental 
appliances with respect to a service-con- 
nected dental disability which is not com- 
pensable in degree where such condition or 
disability is not shown to have been in exist- 
ence at time of discharge and application 
for treatment is made within 1 year after 
discharge or by July 27, 1954, whichever is 
later. 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill; furthermore, that it 
changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. This is strictly a 
limitation under the rules. It saves 
money. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, that is 
a matter of opinion. Furthermore, 
might I say that even if it were not a 
limitation on an appropriation, it im- 
poses additional duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the 
opinion that it is a limitation. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Let me state briefly, 
Mr. Chairman, the reason for doing this. 

This refers, as you will see in the bill, 
to the section stricken out by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. The reason I am 
putting it back in the form of a limitation 
only is because there is involved a mini- 
mum of $20 million and because this is, 
again, a matter which should not be 
stricken out completely without some 
chance of discussion. Putting this 
much back in the bill sends it over to 
the Senate with a possibility given to the 
Senate committee to discuss it and then 
to do what is necessary in the particular 
phase of the Veterans’ Administration 
obligation toward the dental patients. 

We have an enormous number of den- 
tal patients, many of whom are deserv- 
ing, some of whom are entitled to this 
and as to some of whom there is a ques- 
tion. The action of the gentleman by 
raising the point of order opens the door 
wide, which the Congress decided last 
year, by a very large vote, it did not want 
todo. This has been discussed and pro- 
tested by the veterans’ organizations and 
it is something which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration itself would like to correct. 

My desire in putting the wording back 
is not to close the door. My desire in 
putting the wording back is only to make 
it possible for something to be in the 
bill on the subject when it goes to the 
Senate. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
has been offered here is a slap right in 
the face of the veteran. 

We have a moral obligation of the 
Congress of the United States to the vet- 
erans and this has to do with service- 
connected dental disabilities. What is 
being done here is this: There are 
certain groups in this country who have 
been trying for years to put this exact 
amendment into Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriation bills. 

When the bill came up I made the 
point of order against it, because I felt 
that the Congress was not living up to its 
obligation to the veterans of this country. 
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This rider was placed on the appropria- 
tion bill last year with the effect that 
247,000 veterans all nearly declared eligi- 
ble for treatment were denied treatment. 
This rider completely cut out Spanish- 
American War veterans, and disabled 
veterans training under Public Law 16. 
Its sponsors said last year this was not 
their intention, yet they seek this year to 
perpetuate the injustice by extending the 
provision for another year. 

Let me tell you what the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. PHILLIPS] will do. Any soldier who 
had his jaw shot out in service, if he 
did not go to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion within 1 year anc trouble developed 
after 1 year—in fact only 1 year and 
1 day—he would not be entitled to have 
dental care. That is what the gentle- 
man from California is doing; and I 
thought he was a friend of the veterans. 

It is time that we stopped listening to 
those who would like to tear down the 
defenders of this country because of 
some political pressures. I think we 
should carry out the obligation that we 
owe to these men. I hope that this 
amendment will be defeated. This is a 
moral obligation that we have to the 
veterans. It is an obligation that we 
agreed to pay several years ago. This 
is no time to legislate on this bill. This 
is a matter for the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to be studying. It is my 
information from the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TeacuE] that it is under 
study now. I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. In fact the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee has reported out two 
bills in attempt to repair the damage 
done by a rider similar to this one which 
was placed on last year’s appropriation 
bill. If changes are needed let the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee make them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will say to the gentleman that it is un- 
der study at the present time. The com- 
mittee has had some difficulty in finding 
a way out of the dilemma that would be 
at all equitable. Some cases undoubtedly 
were cared for under former regulations 
of the Veterans’ Administration. It is 
hard to know just how far to go. We 
have been studying the matter. 

Mr. SUTTON. Does not the lady be- 
lieve that we cannot legislate this at this 
time without further study? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, in 
legislating on an appropriations bill, as 
the gentleman knows. I will say that I 
think the committee has tried harder 
this year to take care of the veterans, 
perhaps than they did last year. I think 
they have made more of a study, and 
they have gone along, I understand, with 
the recommendations of the Veterans’ 
Administration. In that I think they 
are in the clear this year. 

Mr. SUTTON. I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs I should 
like to state to the members of this com- 
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mittee that I introduced on the 2d of 
February of this year H. R. 7653, which 
in effect would carry out, as permanent 
law, the intent of the language of the 
Committee on Appropriations which we 
are now discussing. 

You will recall that we had a restric- 
tion of this same kind approved in the 
appropriation bill which was up in July 
of last year. At that time, as members 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
we did succeed in impressing on the 
Members of the House the necessity for 
putting a time limit in the bill, so that 
the restrictions on outpatient dental care 
were specifically authorized only through 
June 30, 1954. It was hoped that by that 
time our Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs could examine the problem closely, 
and consider permanent legislation. 
This has not been done, however. It is 
my feeling that the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs unquestionally should be 
discussing this problem. At the moment 
it has not done so. It is my understand- 
ing that hearings on this question will 
be held by the Hospitals Subcommittee 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee some- 
time after Easter recess. 

I do think it should be called to the 
attention of the Committee, furthermore, 
that the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, Harvey Higley, in a let- 
ter dated March 9, to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS], 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, described the effect we consid- 
ered the bill H. R. 7653 would have. He 
pointed out that President Eisenhower 
in his budget message on January 21, 
specifically recommended that these re- 
strictions on outpatient dental care of a 
noncompensable character be continued 
another year. Mr. Higley’s letter con- 
cluded: 

The subject of outpatient dental treatment 
has been given very careful consideration by 
the Veterans’ Administration. The whole 
program has been reviewed in the light of 
administrative and professional develop- 
ments and experience in this field, and it is 
believed that the provisions limiting out- 
patient dental care for noncompensable serv- 
ice-connected cases contained in the subject 
bill reflect, generally, a sound and proper 
reevaluation of the Government's dental pro- 
gram for veterans. 


It is my feeling, therefore, that this 
provision, although a stopgap measure, 
should be approved. It is my feeling 
also, and I have contacted all the vet- 
erans’ organizations, that there is no 
strong feeling on the part of anyone that 
damage is being done to veterans. There 
is no obligation, legal or moral, that we 
continue the dental treatment of these 
noncompensable cases unless the veter- 
ans apply within 1 year of discharge. 
There is an estimated saving of some $20 
million if present restrictions are con- 
tinued. Because these restrictions are 
reasonable, it is my conviction that per- 
manent legislation to this effect even- 
tually will be recommended by the Hos- 
pital Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and the full Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs itself when we do 
finally consider this problem directly. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. SUTTON. Iam sure the gentle- 
man does not want to affect service-con- 
nected veterans by this? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. These are 
the service-connected cases of noncom- 
pensable character that we are discuss- 
ing right now. 

Mr. SUTTON. Would you agree to 
add the word nonservice connected in 
your amendment? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I certainly 
would not. It is service-connected cases 
of a noncompensable character that we 
are discussing. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. How does 
the gentleman define noncompensable 
service-connected dental disability? At 
what point does the service-connected 
disability become noncompensable? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The non- 
compensable cases would be the less seri- 
ous ones. I should point out that we do 
provide that all cases, whether they are 
service connected or not, can be treated 
if the veteran patient applies within 1 
year after discharge or 1 year after en- 
actment of ‘this legislation. After that 
time they cannot come back for con- 
tinued dental treatment. This is a one- 
treatment arrangement. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Are you 
not making an invidious distinction be- 
tween the man whose case became ob- 
vious earlier as against the man whose 
Symptoms showed up later? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not 
think the distinction is invidious. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I rise only to add my humble word 
as a dentist to be helpful. An amend- 
ment was offered last year doing prac- 
tically the same thing this one does but, 
at that time, no one else could offer an 
amendment. 

The amendment, as passed last year, 
nullified the examinations and certifi- 
cates for dental service of 3,200,000 sol- 
diers who were service connected, cost- 
ing the Government in the neighborhood 
of $70 million. We will have to spend 
an equal amount to service connect the 
same soldiers. It is not fair, after a man 
has been service connected and proc- 
essed, to deny him the work he is en- 
titled to have done. You cannot do 
things like this in a few minutes. You 
cannot come in here with an amend- 
ment like this and, in a few minutes, 
write into law something that will cost 
the Government millions of dollars. It 
takes time to go into a measure of this 
kind. You cannot come in here with an 
amendment dealing with a momentous 
question of this kind and argue it out in 
4 or 5 minutes—considering a proposi- 
tion, I repeat, costing into the millions 
of dollars. Listen to me, no man can 
receive dental service, unless he is in a 
hospital, that is not service connected. 
I think it is absolutely wrong to say to a 
man who has service-connected disabil- 
ity and who has fought in our wars and 
rendered service to his country that he 
cannot have work done that is service 
connected, limiting his time to 1 year. 
Let us consider matters of this kind be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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Let us take time to consider the bill on 
its merits and then refer it back to the 
House for action. But this same thing, 
done in the same way last year, cost the 
Government and our soldiers millions of 
dollars, Let us defeat this amendment. 
If you want to pass a law of this kind, 
let it come through our committees and 
pass on it in the proper way. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wonder if 
the distinguished gentleman from Lou- 
isiana recalls that we discussed this same 
problem on the floor last year and our 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of which 
you and I are both members have had 
12 months to consider the problem. Of 
course, it would be better if the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs had consid- 
ered the problem and had recommended 
legislation, but so far as I know, there 
has been no objection of any kind from 
any organizations or individuals that 
this restriction is an unreasonable one. 
It is my feeling that as a temporary 
measure we should continue to include 
this language in the appropriation bill, 
and then if we come up with different 
conclusions from our Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and report them out, it can 
then be considered on a permanent basis. 

Mr. LONG. I understand that, but 
just let me say this to the gentleman. 
Why all the rush act each year with this 
kind of a proposition? No committee 
has had a chance to consider this propo- 
sition which involves millions of dollars 
and service-connected men who have 
served their country who need their 
teeth fixed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the 
answer to the gentleman’s question is 
quite obvious and it is that you and I and 
members of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs have failed in our responsibilities 
as members of the legislative committee 
to consider legislation such as this. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the logic of 
our friend was to be followed, we might 
just as well abolish all standing com- 
mittees and let the Appropriations Com- 
mittee legislate for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

May I ask this further question: How 
many veterans were affected by the pro- 
visions which were enacted into law last 
year? 

Mr. LONG. Approxmiately 3,200,000 
men who have been service connected 
and certified, waiting to have their work 
done, woke up the next day to find out 
they were not service connected and 
they could not have their teeth fixed, 
although they had been examined and 
processed. Let me tell you a little about 
the examination and processing business. 
The dentists of this country, and I am 
one of them, received $20 for examining 
and X-raying patients’ mouths prepara- 
tory to doing their dental work. Re- 
gardless of how much or little they are 
to have done, if it is a $4 filling and the 
mouth must be X-rayed and examined, 
they pay $20 for it. Then it takes $20 
more to process the case to get ready 
and certified back to the dentist to have 
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the man’s work done. In other words, 
it costs the Federal Government to get 
a man ready to have his work done $40. 
Now, all of this work that had been done 
and paid for last year was for naught. 
Everyone who knows anything about it 
admits that it was a tremendous mistake 
that was made last year when we passed 
a similar amendment in a similar way— 
then why make the mistake this year?— 
is the question that I ask. Defeat the 
amendment. Let our soldiers have time 
to have their teeth fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the indulgence of 
the House to let me speak to you a few 
minutes about a problem that means a 
great deal in the Eighth Congressional 
District in Florida. I feel I have the 
right to ask this indulgence because I 
have listened with great admiration and 
I have been very quiet, as a freshman is 
supposed to be, during the last 2 days, 
while we have been discussing this most 
important bill. 

A few minutes ago we were talking 
about hospital needs for our veterans in 
this country. I listened with particular 
attention to the remarks of our able col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL], but I think it should be 
pointed out to the House that one of the 
greatest needs for our veterans in the 
future will be more keds for our neuro- 
psychiatric patients. I am particularly 
interested in this problem because in the 
great State of Florida, with 388,000 vet- 
erans as of October last year, we had 
only 116 beds for neuropsychiatric 
patients. 

This past summer I visited three vet- 
erans’ hospitals in Florida, and I was 
much pleased with the splendid work 
that was being done. I asked what was 
the biggest problem that they faced, and 
in one of those hospitals the manager 
without hesitation said, “We need an NP 
hospital for the State of Florida.” He 
told me at that time that he had 150 
non-service-connected NP cases waiting 
to be placed in hospitals in his particular 
area. 

The State of Florida has this particu- 
lar problem: If you will think for a mo- 
ment, it is very unusual, I think no 
other State in the Union has this prob- 
lem. It has a coastline, as you know, 
which is perhaps the biggest coastline of 
any other State in the Union, The only 
place the veterans in Florida can go for 
treatment, as you start from the bottom 
part of the State, is to go north. We 
are surrounded on one side by the At- 
lantic Ocean and on the other side by 
the Gulf of Mexico. From the Florida 
Keys to Pensacola is a distance of 1,000 
miles, which you have to travel by auto- 
mobile or by train or by bus. 

In 1948 there was authorized an NP 
hospital in Gainesville, Fla., which hap- 
pens to be in the Eighth Congressional 
District which I represent. That hos- 
pital was deleted from the building 
program along with other hospitals, but 
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through the years the hospital site has 
been retained. 

Several weeks ago the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration declared that hospital site 
as excess to their immediate needs, but 
I am very grateful to our Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs who took many days 
to look into this problem. As a result 
of their discussion and their delibera- 
tions they decided unanimously to ask 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
reserve that Gainesville, Fla., hospital 
site because they believed there would be 
needed an NP hospital in Florida. They 
felt there would be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to man that hospital because the 
University of Florida is beginning now a 
great medical center just a mile away 
from the city. It will be an area with 
from one-third to one-half million pop- 
ulation that can be reached in a few 
hours by automobile from any part of 
the State. 

I want to thank this subcommittee on 
appropriations, particularly the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] for 
permitting me to appear before his com- 
mittee this past year and talk about this 
hospital. 

I am not asking that the hospital be 
built now, Mr. Chairman, but I am go- 
ing to be pleading and supplicating in 
the years to come, and I beg of you as 
we go on with this problem that we look 
at it objectively. I know that ultimately 
the hospital will be built if it is at all 
possible. 

I thank you for letting me call this to 
your attention. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ex- 
press my appreciation, and that of the 
people—particularly of the veterans— 
of the 11th District of Ohio and of 
northeastern Ohio to the chairman of 
this subcommittee on Appropriations, 
the Honorable Jonn PHILLIPS of Cali- 
fornia and to the members of his sub- 
committee for their cooperation and un- 
derstanding in working out the problem 
facing the city of Cleveland, and north- 
eastern Ohio, in making it possible to 
get an adequate water supply at a site 
for the neuropsychiatric hospital to be 
located there. 

The expansion in this whole area has 
placed such a burden upon the water 
system of the city of Cleveland—and 
upon its bonded indebtedness required to 
expand it—that it would have been im- 
possible to obtain an adequate water 
supply at any available site in the area 
— the authority contained in this 

It is not alone the authority which is 
contained in this bill for which I wish 
to express my thanks, however, and those 
of the Honorable Frances P. BOLTON, 
GEORGE BENDER, and WILLIAM AYRES. 
We are also most appreciative of the sin- 
cere consideration and patience and 
willingness to help work out this prob- 
lem, so that the veteran may get the 

- treatment he deserves, shown us by the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and by his committee. He and 
they have our sincere thanks. 
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Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of an appropriation 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority con- 
sistent with the demands of a great pub- 
lic service and of adequate national de- 
fense. The Authority has a large re- 
sponsibility which has been placed upon 
it and which it cannot discharge 
if handicapped by curtailing appropria- 
tions. The great ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Cooper], and others who have spoken 
in support of appropriations adequate for 
the legitimate purposes of TVA have pre- 
sented arguments that are unanswer- 
able. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has 
served well the Tennessee Valley and the 
people of the United States. It has 
served during 20 years of conflict with 
the myth that enterprise and good man- 
agement are the exclusive possessions of 
private organizations. It has emerged 
from that conflict with a record of 
achievement that forever gives the lie to 
the myth that Government operations 
must be attended by graft, corruption, 
and inefficiency. The story of 20 years of 
achievement by TVA is thrillingly told 
by Gordon R. Clapp, who in 1946 became 
Chairman of the Board of TVA, succeed- 
ing David Lilienthal. 

Mr. Clapp is well and favorably known 
in the Second District in Illinois, which 
I have the honor to represent. He is 
indeed one of that rare number of re- 
nowned educators, administrators, and 
scientists that has constituted an un- 
paralleled contribution by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to the advancement and 
the security of the United States of 
America. After receiving his bachelor of 
arts degree from Lawrence College and 
spending 5 years on the administrative 
staff, Mr. Clapp came to the University 
of Chicago for work on his master’s de- 
gree, which he completed in 1933. After 
that he went to work for the then brand 
new TVA as assistant to Floyd Reeves, 
who was on leave from the University of 
Chicago, Thirteen years later he be- 
came chairman of the board of directors 
on the resignation of David Lilienthal. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Chair- 
man, how the University of Chicago has 
figured in all the great scientific and 
world-changing advancements of our 
times, including the development of the 
atomic bomb and the building of the un- 
precedented power of TVA. 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend to my col- 
leagues and to all Americans everywhere 
a careful reading of the thrilling story 
of TVA as told by Mr. Clapp in the April 
1954 issue of the University of Chicago 
magazine, which follows: 

Dams, DEADLINES, AND PEOPLE 
(By Gordon R. Clapp, M. A., 1933, Chairman 
of the Board, TVA) 

Money, materials, machines, and men are 
the basic ingredients in building a dam. 
And the greatest of these is men, The 
TVA has built 20 dams in 20 years. These 
dams represent $760 million. One hundred 
and thirteen million cubic yards of concrete, 
rock, and earth fill, 12 times the bulk of 
the 7 great pyramids of Egypt, have been 
used to build these structures into the river- 
bed of the Tennessee and its tributaries. 
Almost 200,000 different men and women at 
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one time or another have been employed 
by the TVA for a direct part of this colossal 
job. 

Construction work in any season in any 
climate cannot put comfort above achieve- 
ment. But if the planners, builders, and 
managers know and have faith in men, they 
will contrive to make the process of con- 
struction satisfying to those who do the 
work—a theater for the kind of creative 
experience in which men build themselves 
as they build a dam. 

The TVA has built these 20 dams in 20 
years with its own employees. Each struc- 
ture was placed, designed, and built to serve 
a purpose peculiar to itself. Taken together, 
they form a unit for the control and pro- 
ductivity of a great river system. There is 
Fontana Dam—fourth largest and highest 
in the world—rising 480 feet above bedrock 
in a canyon of the North Carolina Moun- 
tains. There is Kentucky Dam, near the 
mouth of the Tennessee River as it flows 
into the Ohio near Paducah, more than a 
mile and a half long, with two-thirds of 
its concrete bulk invisible, reaching down a 
hundred feet through soft overburden to the 
solid limestone rock. Kentucky’s founda- 
tions are especially designed to withstand 
earthquakes such as the one which occurred 
and changed the course of the Mississippi 
more than a hundred years ago. The shore- 
line of the 184-mile-long lake behind Ken- 
tucky Dam, if straightened out, would reach 
from Chicago to Los Angeles. This great 
reservoir can regulate the full flow of a 
flooded Tennessee River to reduce flood crests 
on the lower Ohio and Mississippi. 

There are more figures. One could illus- 
trate the size of these operations by pointing 
out that the 22 million acre-feet of water 
which can be stored behind TVA’s dams could 
cover the entire State of Illinois to a depth 
of 8 inches. But these dams were not built 
for the purpose of impressive statistics. 
They were built to carry out the purposes 
specified by the Congress of the United States 
in the TVA Act of 1933. They were built 
to control the devastating floods of a river 
whose annual discharge equals that of the 
Missouri, to provide a new inland waterway 
for the benefit of our national commerce. 
These dams were built to turn the potential 
electrical energy of the untamed river into 
the pushbuttons and motors of more than 
a million and a quarter homes and industries. 

The construction of a dam involves a care- 
ful fit of a whole new landscape into the 
economy and mores of the surrounding area. 
In the process of building these dams and 
planting in the powerhouses the quiet hum 
of electric energy, 15,000 families were obliged 
to move from the backwater areas to be 
flooded. Flowage rights or full ownership 
had to be purchased covering 35,000 tracts 
of land comprising about a million acres. 
More than 19,000 graves were moved to new 
places of rest; 170,000 schoolhouses, 180 
churches, and, in some instances, whole 
towns and villages were relocated or phys- 
ically reorganized to make way for the lakes 
behind the dams. 


HUMAN PERSUASION 


Roads, railroads, and bridges were the sub- 
ject of negotiation, an agreement, and equi- 
table transaction, involving county courts, 
State and Federal agencies. Owners, congre- 
gations, nearest of kin, village councils, who- 
ever and whatever had a right or a reason 
to be consulted or considered in making the 
new shoreline an accepted and acceptable 
part of the landscape, were involved in the 
result. For every cubic yard of concrete 
and every ton of steel now solidly fused into 
TVA dams there were dozens of transactions 
among people, involving family history, the 
future of communities, the plans of the local 
and State agencies, the future use of the new 
lakes, and the power to be extracted from 
these new waters by the magic of the dynamo. 
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Every one of these tens of thousands of 
transactions and agreements had to proceed 
under a schedule that was determined by 
. the date the reservoir was scheduled to begin 
filling. While concrete was being placed at 
the dam site, land buyers, family relocation 
specialists, reservoir timber clearance crews, 
surveyors relocating railroad and highway 
lines, even technicians from the universities 
excavating the artifacts from ancient In- 
dian mounds—all who had part in this com- 
plex task—were working under deadlines. 
They were deadlines dictated by water and 
weather, but determined by TVA engineers 
to make efficient use of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Experienced engineers must schedule the 
tempo of a dam’s construction to bring 
each major stage of the structure to the 
point where floods or winter rains cannot 
hinder the work or undo what has been 
done. It takes cost-conscious engineering 
to fit the separate construction operations 
together so that the new dam will be ready 
to hold back the seasonal floods and convert 
their force into use and revenue. If a dam 
is ready before the seasonal stream flow 
comes to fill the reservoir, months of idle 
investment add to the cost of the dam. If 
the gates of the dam are not ready to 
be closed when the heavy flows come, flood 
control is delayed and power revenues are 
lost. Weeks and days, according to seasons, 
count heavily in the economy of rebuilding 
a river. 

And it takes a kind of skill in human 
persuasion, too. A family living in a moun- 
tain cove miles from the river, whose prop- 
erty was below the white-staked contour 
line set by a TVA survey party, might not 
believe that a lake would by a future definite 
date submerge their home. It was some- 
times necessary to persuade them to visit a 
dam already built, show them the lake, and 
by map explain the inevitable course of 
water along a contour, set by the height of 
adam many miles and ridges away. 

If a single family remained within the 
contour lines the water would reach by a 
certain date, the time gained and the money 
saved by managerial and engineering skill at 
the site of the dam would be lost. A new, 
unfilled reservoir had to become a deserted 
land, a cleared land with buildings and 
debris removed, wired to the ground, or 
burned, with new roads and bridges built 
above the future shoreline. During the war 
the gates on a new dam were ready to be 
closed when the last remaining family, ready 
to move to a new farm location, was delayed. 
An aged grandfather suddenly became ill 
with pneumonia. To move him invited grave 
risk. For several days, while TVA and a host 
of other agencies stood by helpfully and 
hopefully, the closure of the dam was post- 
poned. 

These may seem to be small details, but I 
mention them for a special reason. They 
are, perhaps, illustrations of a special kind of 
accountability for a human result, going far 
beyond engineering precision, that recurs 
again and again in any fair recital of TVA’s 
work. No greater testimony can be found to 
demonstrate the eschewment of autocratic 
methods by TVA, the sympathetic under- 
standing, the high skill as a builder, the con- 
cern for human rights and dignity than this 
fact: The people of the Tennessee Valley 
came to cherish the TVA as an institution 
among them. 

Certainly the story of how TVA rebuilt the 
Tennessee River does not support the too- 
often accepted myth that anything of 
Government is inefficient, corrupt, and 
wasteful. What I have described would find 
many parallels among many Government 
agencies within the States, within the cities, 
within the Federal Government. But these 
stories of achievement are seldom heard 
against the din of criticism. 

Consider a recent chapter in the history 
of TVA—the story of the Shawnee steam 
plant at Paducah, Ky. Except for TVA's 
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Kingston steam plant, the Shawnee steam 
plant will be the biggest in the world. Dur- 
ing each 24-hour day its 10 giant units will 
consume nearly 14,000 tons of coal and can 
return each day to the alchemy of national 
defense and the growth of the Nation more 
than half as much electric energy as is used 
in Chicago. The Shawnee steam plant is 
but 1 of 7 TVA is building, but it has a 
special history. 

In the fall of 1950 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission asked TVA, on very short notice, to 
develop a proposal to supply one million 
kilowatts of power for a new gaseous diffu- 
sion plant the AEC was to build at Paducah. 

The TVA submitted a plan and the Atomic 
Energy Commission accepted it early in 
November of 1950. Shortly thereafter, the 
Commission’s representatives, followed by 
the TVA, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to support TVA's 
request for funds. Later in December, be- 
fore the committee had acted upon the 
TVA's request for appropriations, the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced that it had 
accepted the proposal of a newly formed 
private utility company to supply half the 
required power for the AEC plant. The new 
company had been formed at the behest of 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
as subsequently explained by the Commis- 
sioner in a very illuminating speech. 

TVA did not object to this reversal of the 
Atomic Energy Commission's position and 
appeared again before the House Committee 
on Appropriations with an appropriation re- 
quest, revised in accord with AEC’s decision, 
to supply not all, but half of the power 
supply for the Paducah plant. The Atomic 
Energy Commission entered into a contract 
with the newly formed Electric Energy, Inc., 
to supply the other half. In both cases the 
construction of new steam plants was called 
for. 

The announcement that the power supply 
for the AEC Paducah plant was to be divided 
between TVA and Electric Energy, Inc., was 
hailed by critics of the TVA as a contest be- 
tween public and private enterprise, giving 
rise to such statements as the following, 
which appeared in an Illinois paper: 

“Accordingly many companies pooled their 
ideas and their resources * * * for the ex- 
pressed purpose of demonstrating to the Gov- 
ernment that private enterprise could do the 
job much better for half the cost.” 

There was some reason for the optimism 
thus expressed by TVA's sideline critics, for 
when the construction of the two plants was 
started, the first unit of the private com- 
pany’s Joppa Steam Plant was scheduled for 
initial operation 3 months ahead of TVA's 
first unit. The schedules were set by agree- 
ment between AEC, national defense agen- 
cies in charge of allocating materials, the 
TVA, and EEInc. Priorities on steel, copper, 
aluminum, and shop space for the manu- 
facturing of turbogenerators were granted to 
the Joppa contractors on that basis. If this 
was to be a race, it was a handicap run by 
agreement. 

SHAWNEE AHEAD 


For many months the champions of private 
enterprise continued to point a gleeful finger 
at this rigged contest between the private 
power company and the TVA. Trade jour- 
nals and some of the daily press heralded 
this race being run on opposite sides of the 
beautiful Ohio. After a while, the cries of 
the professional spectators died down. The 
reason was easy to discern. It began to be 
apparent that the wrong horse was coming in 
ahead. Both TVA and EE Inc, suffered from 
delayed deliveries from equipment manu- 
facturers. Both encountered labor diffi- 
culties. Both projects missed the comple- 
tion dates originally scheduled. 

But on April 9, 1953, approximately 2 years 
and 3 months from the time construction 
was started, the first unit at TVA’s Shawnee 
plant was placed in commercial operation 
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while the Joppa smokestacks across the river 
were still clean and cold. TVA's second 
Shawnee unit went into operation June 21, 


1953. Still no smoke from Joppa. Several 


weeks later the first unit in the Joppa plant 
was placed in operation. TVA’s third 
Shawnee unit was placed in operation in 
October; its fourth unit on January 8, 1954. 
By this time two of the four Joppa units 
were running. Thus the original require- 
ments promised the AEC by TVA were com- 
pleted when the Joppa plant still had a long 
way to go. So much for the much publicized 
race between private and public enterprise. 

There is more to the story. On the basis of 
figures filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the private company’s 
Joppa plant will be substantially more ex- 
pensive per unit of capacity than the Shaw- 
nee plant in contrast with the original esti- 
mates by which the contract was obtained 
from the AEC. 

These figures show that the estimated cost 
of the private company Joppa steam plant 
of four original units has increased some 45 
percent—from $81 million in May 1951 to 
$118 million in June 1953. The costs per 
kilowatt of capacity have increased over their 
original estimate of $126 to $184. Two more 
units at the Joppa plant being added to sup- 
ply a smaller portion of AEC’s expanded 
Paducah facilities show estimates even 
higher—$198 per kilowatt. The taxpayers 
bought this record, and they will have to pay 
for it; the private companies lose nothing 
because these increased costs are paid by the 
AEC. 

In comparison, the TVA Shawnee plant of 
4 units was originally estimated to cost 
$147.50 per kilowatt. TVA’s actual cost ex- 
perience to date, while building under the 
same physical conditions as the Joppa plant, 
shows that the total 10-unit Shawnee plant 
capable of producing 1,500,000 kilowatts will 
be completed by TVA at a capital cost well 
within our estimates. 

Let me add a few footnotes and observa- 
tions bearing upon the significance of the 
Shawnee-Joppa story in TVA’s record in 
these past 20 years. 

On July 31, 1953, EEIne announced it 
had cancelled its contract with its general 
contractor for the plant, “in order to permit 
reorganization of the construction project so 
that the station can be completed on a more 
efficient and economical basis.” The reor- 
ganization was necessary, according to the 
President of EEInc, as reported in the Pa- 
ducah Sun-Democrat, because of the lack 
of productivity and consequent increased 
costs characterizing the work so far. 

The Wall Street Journal reported that 
construction progress at the big powerplant 
has been marked by successively rising cost 
estimates, blamed by Ebasco on the labor 
situation. 

However, as the Paducah Sun-Democrat 
pointed out: “Shawnee steam plant is being 
built with the same kind of union labor 
that is building Joppa’s plant.” 

The comment of the Paducah Sun-Demo- 
crat was correct in all respects but one. The 
TVA was building the Shawnee plant with 
the same kind of union labor that was 
building the Joppa plant, but the men on 
the TVA job were working for the TVA. For 
as one reporter, who surveyed the situation 
with great care, stated, “For some reason the 
men who work for TVA have faith in it.” 
TVA does not consider its Shawnee record 
the brightest in its catalog of construction 
projects. We have built dams and steam 
plants on better schedule, with fewer diffi- 
culties, and at lower cost. But others in- 
vited the comparison between Shawnee and 
Joppa. 

We have had work stoppages on the Shaw- 
nee plant, but not as many as they have 
had across the river at Joppa. We have 
drawn our labor forces from the same areas; 
we pay about the same wages; and we are 
both building steam plants. The design and 
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manufacture of boilers, turbines, and gen- 
erators; the fabrication of steel; the erection 
of steel on the site; the operation of exca- 
vating equipment; and the placing of con- 
crete are much the same types of operations 
whether at Shawnee or at Joppa. Both 
projects depended upon private manufac- 
turers for boilers, turbogenerators, and the 
thousands of items of equipment which 
enter the maze of arrangements in a modern 
steam plant. Why, then, was TVA able to 
move out in front and keep its costs within 
its estimates as compared with the job across 
the river? The history of TVA provides the 
answer: the 20-year record of an organiza- 
tion skilled in management of men and ma- 
terials and pledged to a practice of perform- 
ance and accountability time after time. 

The Shawnee story adds another chapter 
to record the achievement by a Government 
agency in conflict with the myth that enter- 
prise and good management are the exclu- 
sive possessions of private organizations. 
The men who promoted the arrangement 
perhaps believed that the requirements of 
national security, in certainty of achieve- 
ment to supply power when the Paducah 
AEC plant was ready, called for participa- 
tion by private companies to hedge the pos- 
sible failure of the TVA. Perhaps there was 
not time enough to examine the facts of 
TVA’s past record. Perhaps the American 
taxpayer could have been saved the burden 
of the increased cost to the Government of 
this electrical energy had those who made 
the decision questioned the common myth 
too often honored, which holds that 
Government can never do a job as well 
or as economically as can private contractors. 
Had the facts been examined, one would 
have found a record of performance reas- 
suring both as to TVA's ability to meet dead- 
lines and as to the reliability of its estimates 
of cost. One would have found a history of 
hundreds of millions of man-hours with a 
safety record better than private industry 
averages for comparable types of work as 
shown by TVA’s numerous awards from the 
National Safety Council. One would have 
found an engineering organization designing 
steam plants which were producing elec- 
tricity more economically and with more ef- 
ficient use of fuel than most—a significant 
point indeed when one realizes that in 2 or 
3 years TVA will be burning some 18 mil- 
lion tons of coal per year. Above all, one 
would have found an organization of con- 
struction workers still as unafraid to tackle 
the biggest construction job on earth as in 
those first days—workers who override emer- 
gencies; if they do not have what they need, 
they invent a substitute way on the spot, 
and the job moves ahead. If this story has a 
moral, perhaps this is it: Enterprise is where 
you find it. 

The record of TVA men and management 
in rebuilding a river will never completely 
be told, the results of this achievement can 
be put into words. Briefly: the flow of 
water in the river is now controlled. The 
devastation of floods has been reduced to 
manageable proportions. Already the sav- 
ings from TVA’s control of floods at one 
city alone—Chattanooga—have totaled more 
than one-fourth of the flood-control invest- 
ment in the entire river system. Other 
regions benefit, too, for TVA dams reduce 
the crests of floods on the lower Ohio and 
the Mississippi by the 2 or 3 feet which make 
the difference between safety and commu- 
nity disaster. That much is done. Those 
benefits will grow while the expenditures 
diminish. 

MEN AT WORK 

Navigation locks in the dams and a stable 
channel have made possible a growing com- 
merce on the river. More commerce means 
more jobs, new markets, and greater eco- 
nomic opportunities for the people of this 
region and the Mississippi Valley. In 1933, 
the year TVA began its work, about 33 mil- 
lion ton-miles of freight were shipped on 
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the river, cargo, for the most part, of low 
value. Last year the rebuilt river carried 
1 billion ton-miles, much of it of high value 
products—petroleum, automobiles, grain, 
coal, and fertilizer. More commerce will be 
earried every year. Greater savings to ship- 
pers and to consumers will be added each 
year. 

The dams are here to stay. Concrete, 
earth fill, and rock make them a permanent 
part of a landscape more hospitable to 
human endeavor than it used to be. New 
kinds of enterprises find a climate for growth 
in this area because the river is controlled. 
For the dams that hold back the waters in 
time of floods, and fill the channel in time 
of drought, create beautiful lakes, a setting 
for the third largest and newest business 
of the area—recreation. And for good meas- 
ure, these majestic dams provide the electric 
power which has changed the lives of peo- 
ple on their farms, in their homes, and in 
new industries throughout the region. 

This is a record of men at work. There 
was no Aladdin’s lamp available for TVA to 
use. Geologists and engineers, cartographers, 
and surveyors, accountants and land buyers, 
draftsmen and doctors, union leaders, iron- 
workers, carpenters—the hard-hat legions 
of TVA's construction crews—men of more 
than a score of professions and hundreds of 
occupations, have dedicated their talents to 
this job. In these 20 years, scores of thou- 
sands of Americans citizens have worked 
with TVA at one time or another up and 
down the Tennessee Valley, driving ma- 
chines, moving mountains to build these 
great projects to serve mankind. Not, like 
the pyramids, as monuments to men of lofty 
station. Not for the glory of designers, en- 
gineers, or workmen. Not for the profit of a 
few. The purpose of the structures stands 
inscribed upon each one—‘“Build for the 
people of the United States.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close at 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members have 
asked me whether there will be a mo- 
tion to recommit this bill. There will 
be such a motion. I will present a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions to 
report the bill back forthwith with the 
amendment I offered before with re- 
spect to FNMA. This is not a technical 
amendment as it was labeled by the 
gentleman from California. It is a very 
practical amendment, and it is a good 
amendment. It raises a question of 
values that every Member of this House 
should consider: Should good assets of 
the Federal Government be given away 
at less than their value? 

Are mortgages any less worthy re- 
sources of the Federal Government than 
the timberlands that were the subject 
of a bill that the House defeated a few 
weeks ago? Of course not, and that is 
exactly what is involved in my amend- 
ment. 

The second point that this House 
should consider is whether or not vet- 
erans who are liable on mortgages 
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should be given the same rights as mort- 
gage companies when FNMA decides it 
should sell the mortgages at a discount. 
Mortgage companies are now given the 
right to buy mortgages from FNMA at 
a discount, but veterans, who have 
signed those same mortgages are denied 
the same privilege by the Government 
that the companies have. I ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, is that fair? 

The committee thought that it was 
most unfair. That is why they put the 
language in the bill that was striken on 
the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

If a veteran is not given the same 
right as mortgage companies with refer- 
ence to the mortgage he signed, should 
the mortgage be sold at a discount? I 
don’t think so. These are good mort- 
gages, these are seasoned mortgages, 
these are mortgages that were select, 
these are mortgages that were sold at 
less than their value to a privileged few 
companies. 

Mr. Chairman, FNMA has been in 
existence for almost 15 years, Last year, 
the first year of a Republican adminis- 
tration, was the first time in its history 
that FNMA mortgages were sold at less 
than their par value. And they were 
sold to only a few companies; to com- 
panies that qualified under the FNMA 
regulations. 

Read pages 2246 and 2248 of the hear- 
ings. If you will read the hearings you 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
or to recommit should be agreed 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: Page 65, 
line 11, after the colon and the words “(12 
U. S. C. 1701)”, insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no part of any appropriation or 
fund in this act shall be used for admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with the 
issuance of mortgage commitments under 
all titles of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, other than on the basis of the is- 
suance of such mortgage commitments to 
all segments of the population, including 
those segments which are unable to obtain 
adequate housing under established home- 
financing programs, as nearly as possible on 
the basis of effective housing demand as 
determined by market analyses prepared by 
the Federal Housing Administration.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and requires additional duties of an 
agency. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. It appears on its 
face it is an interference with executive 
discretion; therefore the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: Page 65, 
line 11, after the colon and following the 
words “(12 U. S. C. 1701)”, insert the follow- 
ing: “That no part of any appropriation or 
fund in this act shall be used for adminis- 
trative expenses in connection with the 
preparation of any housing market analyses 
which do not include a breakdown of the 
housing needs of the various segments of 
the population including those segments 
which are unable to obtain adequate housing 
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under established home-financing pro- 
grams.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the same point of order that I did 
to the other amendment. It is legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill and re- 
quires additional duties and responsi- 
bilities of an administrative agency. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to that, let me say this is cer- 
tainly a proper limitation upon an ap- 
propriation. Funds are provided right 
now for the preparation of such housing 
market analyses. All this would do 
would be to limit the funds to certain 
types of housing market analyses and I 
submit, therefore, the amendment is 
proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

Up to the word “analyses,” in the 
opinion of the Chair, the amendment 
is all right. Following that, the amend- 
ment is an infringement upon the duties 
of an executive and imposes additional 
duties. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
point of order should be sustained and 
is sustained. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the key 
to effective slum clearance today is re- 
location of the people displaced by the 
slum clearance project. Some of those 
displaced have the funds with which to 
buy housing even at the high prices to- 
day, but cannot do so because of restric- 
tions placed in their way. Out of 123 
slum-clearance projects developed un- 
der title I of the Housing Act of 1949, 
nearly two-thirds of the families living 
in these areas are minority families who 
cannot find housing open to them at any 
price. The solution to their problem is 
in greatest measure, the solution of the 
most complicated obstacle facing slum 
clearance today. It is for this reason 
that I offer my amendment, to make 
sure that the facilities of the Federal 
Housing Administration are used to help 
solve the problem, not to hinder it. The 
purpose of my amendment is to assure 
that funds we appropriate in this bill 
are to be used for the solution of the 
housing problems of all Americans. 

I recommend to you the March issue of 
the publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders called the Corre- 
lator. It is devoted to the subject of 
housing minority groups and I want to 
congratulate the National Association of 
Home Builders for its courage and good 
judgment in bringing the problem of 
minority housing out in the open for dis- 
cussion and action. 

The association recommends that its 
members attack the problem not only for 
the reason that it will help solve a very 
difficult social problem, but really for 
profit as well. Financing is, of course, 
the heart of the problem and FHA can 
render a tremendous service if it is so 
minded. 

The Correlator shows a survey that 
was taken last December on general ac- 
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tivity in minority housing. Fifty per- 
cent of the replies indicated there was 
some building for minority groups. The 
remaining 50 percent showed there was 
no building for such groups. Various 
reasons were given: a lack of mortgage 
financing; no local problem or need; a 
lack of suitable sites for development; 
the low income of minority groups. The 
survey indicated that there was a short- 
age of funds, not so much because of 
any drying up of the mortgage market, 
as because of the reluctance of lenders 
to accept loans on homes or rental units 
for minority groups. FHA can help cor- 
rect this situation. 

Lest the purposes of my amendment 
be misunderstood, let me say that this 
is a problem which particularly affects 
cities such as Chicago. Instances of 
discrimination against members of mi- 
nority races who sought assistance have 
been called to my attention on several 
occasions. I have been told that FHA 
officials have gone so far as to suggest 
that builders might find it more advan- 
tageous to build homes in areas other 
than Negro neighborhoods, even though 
there is a tremendous market for mi- 
nority housing in the city of Chicago. 
If we expect to clear slums and rebuild 
our metropolitan areas, the housing 
problems of minority families must be 
squarely faced and solved. FHA can be 
a powerful tool, not only in clearing 
slums but in preventing them, as well. 
I urge that my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. SUTTON]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I seek this additional time is to 
make a brief statement. We from Ten- 
nessee have used most of the time today. 
In the 6 years I have had the honor of 
being a Member of this body the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority has always been 
quite controversial. The bill we have 
had under discussion yesterday and to- 
day has not only been controversial from 
the TVA standpoint but also from the 
. of housing and veterans as 
well. 

I would like to say before we close 
debate on this, Mr. Chairman, that dur- 
ing the time I have been here and as 
controversial as this bill has been, I do 
not think we have ever had a Chairman 
who has been more fair than the Chair- 
man who is presiding at this time. It 
is my opinion that Louis GRAHAM has 
been as efficient a Chairman as we have 
ever had. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr, PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak briefly upon the motion to recom- 
mit which will shortly be made. The 
motion to recommit brings before us the 
same question which was defeated by 
the House when it was made as a sep- 
arate motion. I submit to you now that 
we are in effect interfering with the 
proper administrative duties of the 
agency known as Fannie May. We are 
saying that it may buy these mortgages 
at a discount; that they may not sell 
them at a profit in order to keep them 
in circulation, to keep their portfolios at 
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a proper level; that they may not do 
what we actually asked them to do, Mr. 
Chairman, in last year’s bill, which was 
to dispose of these mortgages and get 
them out of the hands of the Federal 
Government so that we may apply the 
money against the national debt. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the same de- 
cision which was made when the motion 
was made on the floor is the proper vote 
on the motion to recommit. I hope it 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. GnAHANM, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 8583) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to the 
House with an amendment, with the 
recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
the amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. YATES. In its present form I 
am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does any Member 
unqualifiedly opposed to the bill desire 
to offer a motion to recommit? 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. YaTes moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: On 
page 59, line 9, after “$150,000”, insert Pro- 
vided further, That no part of any appropria- 
tion or fund in this act shall be used for 
administrative expenses in connection with 
any sale of mortgages owned by the Ad- 


ministration at a price less than the par 
value thereof.” 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 180, nays 214, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—180 
Abbitt Fisher Murray 
Abernethy Fogarty Natcher 
Addonizio Forand O’Brien, II. 
Albert Forrester O'Brien, Mich. 
Alexander Fountain O'Brien, N. Y. 
Ashmore Frazier o , 
Aspinall Friedel O'Konski 
Bailey Garmatz O'Neill 
Barden Gary Passman 
Barrett Gordon Patman 
Battle Granahan Perkins 
Bennett, Fla. Grant Pfost 
Bentsen regory Philbin 
Blatnik Hagen, Calif. Pilcher 
Hagen, Minn. 
Boland Hardy Polk 
Bolling Harrison, Va. Powell 
Bonner Hart Preston 
Bowler Hays, Ohio Price 
Brooks, La. bert Priest 
Brooks, Tex. Heller Rabaut 
Brown, Ga. Holifield 
Holtzman 
Buckley Howell Rhodes, Pa 
Burdick d Riley 
Byrd Johnson, Wis. Robeson, Va. 
Byrne, Pa Jones, Ala. Rodino 
Camp Jones, N. C. Rogers, Tex 
Cannon Karsten, Mo. Rooney 
Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Celler eogh Secrest 
Chelf Kilday Selden 
chudoſt 8 A Shelley 
Condon Sheppard 
Cooley Kiein Shuford 
Cooper Kluczynski 
Crosser Landrum Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Ga Lane Smith, Va. 
Dawson, III. Lanham Spence 
Lantaff Staggers 
Delaney Lesinski Steed 
Dempsey Long Sullivan 
Dies McCarthy Sutton 
Dodd McCormack Teague 
Dollinger McMillan Thompson, Tex. 
Donohue Machrowicz Thorn 
Donovan Mack, III. Trimble 
Dorn, S. C. Madden Walter 
Dowdy Magnuson Wheeler 
Doyle Mahon Whitten 
Durham Marshall Wickersham 
Eberharter Matthews Wier 
Edmondson Me Williams, Miss, 
Elliott Miller, Kans. Williams, N. J. 
Engle ls Willis 
Evins Mollohan Winstead 
Fallon organ Withrow 
Feighan Moss Yates 
Fernandez Moulder Yorty 
Fine Multer Zablocki 
NAYS—214 
Adair Canfield Geo 
Allen, Calif. Carrigg Golden 
Allen, Ill, Cederberg Goodwin 
Andersen, Chenoweth Graham 
H. Carl Church Gross 
Andresen, Clevenger Gubser 
August H, Cole, Mo. Gwinn 
Andrews Cole, N. Y. Haley 
Angell Colmer Halleck 
Arends Coon Hand 
Auchincloss Corbett Harden 
yres Cotton Harris 
Baker Coudert Harrison, Nebr, 
Bates Cretella Harrison, Wyo. 
Beamer Crumpacker Harvey 
Becker Cunningham Hays, Ark. 
Belcher Curtis, Mass. Herlong 
Bennett, Mich. Curtis, Mo. Heselton 
Curtis, Nebr, Hess 
Betts Dague Hiestand 
Bishop Davis, Wis. Hill 
Bolton, Dawson, Utah Hillelson 
Frances P. Dero Hillings 
Bolton, Devereux Hinshaw 
Oliver P. D'Ewart Hoeven 
Bonin Dolliver Hoffman, Il. 
Bosch Dondero Holmes 
Bow Dorn, N. Y. Holt 
Bray Ellswo; Hope 
Brown, Ohio Fenton Horan 
wnson Fino Hosmer 
Broyhill Ford 
Budge Hunter 
Burleson Fulton Hyde 
Busbey Gamble Jackson 
Gathings James 
Byrnes, Wis, Gavin Jarman 
bell Gentry Javits 
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Jenkins Nicholson Simpson, Pa. 
Johnson, Calif. Norblad 
Jonas, Ill Norrell Smith, Kans, 
Jonas, N. C. an Smith, Wis. 
Judd O'Hara, Minn. Springer 
Kean Osmers Stauffer 
Kearney Stringfellow 
Kearns Patterson Taber 
Keating Pelly Talle 
Kilburn Phillips Taylor 
King, Pa. Poff Thomas 
Knox Prouty Thompson, La. 
Krueger Radwan Thompson, 
Laird Ray Mich. 
Latham Reece, Tenn. Tollefson 
LeCompte Reed, Il t 
Lipscomb Reed, N. Y. Van Pelt 

vre Rees, Van Zandt 
McConnell Rhodes, Ariz, Vorys 
McCulloch Riehlman Vursell 
McDonough Robsion, Ky. Wainwright 
McVey Rogers, Colo. Wampler 
Mailliard Rogers, Fla. Warburton 
Martin, Iowa Rogers, Mass. Watts 
Mason Sadlak Westland 
Meader St. George Wharton 
Merrill Saylor Widnall 
Merrow Schenck Wigglesworth 
Miller, Md Scherer Williams, N. Y. 
Miller, Nebr. Scott Wilson, Calif. 
Miller, N. Y. Scrivner Wilson, Ind. 
Morano Scudder Wolcott 
Morrison Shafer Wolverton 
Mumma Sheehan Young 
Neal Simpson, Nl. Younger 

NOT VOTING—40 
Bender Jones, Mo Regan 
Bentley Kee Richards 
Boykin Kelley, Pa Rivers 
Bramblett Kersten, Wis Roberts 
Carlyle Lucas Seely-Brown 
Chatham Lyle Short 
Chiperfield McGregor Sleminski 
y McIntire ‘Tuck 

Davis, Tenn. Mack, Wash. Velde 
Dingell Miller, Calif Vinson 
Green Nelson Weichel 
Hale Patten Wilson, Tex. 
Hoffman, Mich, Pillion 
Jensen Rayburn 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Patten for, with Mr. McGregor against. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
McIntire against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Short against. 

Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Hale against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. 
Weichel against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Bramblett against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Chiperfield 
against. 

Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Richards for, with Mr. Velde against. 

Mr. Rayburn for, with Mr. Mack of Wash- 
ton against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bender with Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Clardy with Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin with Mr. Davis 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. Seely-Brown with Mr. Regan. 

Mr. Nelson with Mr. Vinson 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan with Mr. Jones 
of Missouri. 

Mr. Jensen with Mr. Carlyle. 

Mr. Pillion with Mr. Wilson of Texas. 


Mr. FERNANDEZ changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
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adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION AND 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committees 
on Education and Labor and Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce may meet during 
general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 3185 AND 3186 
OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


Mr. HALLECK, for Mr. ALLEN of Illi- 
nois, from the Committee on Rules, re- 
ported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 488, Rept. No. 1456), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2556) to amend section 3185 of title 18, 
United States Code, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judiciary 
now in the bill, and such substitute for the 
purpose of amendment shall be considered 
under the 5-minute rule as an original bill. 
At the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
appropriation bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate with reference to appropria- 
tions for TVA, quite a bit of information, 
as well as misinformation, has been 
brought out. Some have made charges 
that some Members of this body want to 
wreck TVA, and some who have defended 
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the $38 million reduction below the 
budget request have been charged with 
wanting to strangle it to death. 

I think I am safe in saying that prob- 
ably no Member in this House wants to 
destroy TVA and no Member in this 
House wants to strangle it to the point 
where it cannot adequately fulfill the 
purpose contemplated when the Con- 
gress set up this quasi-independent or- 
ganization in the Tennessee Valley for 
the purpose largely of flood control which 
has later developed into the important 
business of generating electric power. I 
am willing to agree that every one ap- 
preciates the great contribution it has 
made even though it has been subsidized 
constantly by the taxpayers of the Fed- 
eral Government generally. I think 
most will agree that up to date it has 
been a splendid investment, has general- 
ly been well managed and has made a 
tremendous contribution during past 
wars and through the electric power it 
has generated it has made a great con- 
tribution to national defense in that most 
of its power generated during wartime 
has been used by the Government and a 
great deal of its electrical energy has 
contributed to the development of all 
the atomic bombs. 

The act setting up the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, of course, at that time 
confined its operations almost exclusively 
to the Tennessee Valley. Some of the 
objection on the part of many Members 
is the constant attempt to extend its op- 
eration far beyond the Tennessee Valley, 
100 miles or more, in some instances. 
Some of the objection offered in this de- 
bate is raised due to the fact that indus- 
trial and business organizations through- 
out the valley are given a much lower 
power rate, thereby encouraging indus- 
tries to leave other sections of the coun- 
try and locate in or near the Tennessee 
Valley in order to take the opportunity 
of reducing their cost of operation at 
the expense of the taxpayers all over 
the Nation, where business organizations 
are compelled to include as a part of the 
cost of their operations the rate they have 
to pay for borrowing money, while the 
Tennessee Valley Authority pays no in- 
terest on the money borrowed from the 
Government for the building and exten- 
sion of their power output in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

They naturally feel that when they 
have paid their taxes and paid their in- 
terest on borrowed capital that they 
shouldn’t be taxed in addition for the 
money borrowed from the Government, 
which is loaned to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to build and extend their 
powerplants without any interest being 
paid. This is one of the debatable ques- 
tions that has come up in the considera- 
tion of this legislation today. 

Another question is raised by the 
amendment offered by Congressman 
Baxer to write back into this bill today 
$38 million which was requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President. 
The President, through his Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Dodge, 
recommended to the Congress a total ap- 
propriation of new money to TVA of ap- 
proximately $142 million. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has reduced this 
sum by $38 million. The President ap- 
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parently feels, after going over this 
matter with his Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, that the total sum re- 
quested is necessary to do the job prop- 
erly the next year by the TVA. 

Since the Government, during the 
coming year, will probably purchase 50 
percent of the electric energy generated 
by the entire TVA I feel that this ques- 
tion should be resolved by the approval 
of the amendment of Congressman 
Baker, of Tennessee, restoring the $38 
million to the budget. Time may prove 
that they may very well get along with- 
out it and again the months ahead may 
prove that this $38 million is necessary. 
At any rate, this organization is con- 
trolled by the President and the Congress 
and if we appropriate a little too much in 
this instance I cannot see where the Gov- 
ernment would lose as the excess would 
carry over into the coming year. 

I think the best answer to those who 
charge that the Members of Congress are 
trying to strangle TVA is the fact that 
even without writing the $38 million back 
into the appropriation bill the TVA will 
have in cash to operate this tremendous 
utility beginning the first of next July 
$309 million. Of course, this operation 
is so large that it may need all of this 
money. In fact, the committee esti- 
mates that at the end of fiscal year 1955 
if the $38 million is not restored by the 
pending amendment, TVA would have 
left over unspent $46 million and perhaps 
more. On the other hand, those who 
favor writing this amount back into the 
bill claim that unless it is done that the 
fund balance for operation and expan- 
sion would be whittled down to about $3 
million which they contend is an in- 
sufficient balance to operate this great 
public utility. 

I would rather be on the safe side in 
this particular instance and restore to 
the bill the $38 million reduction made 
by the committee. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Government Operations of the House 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report on the bill H. R. 7306 and to file 
its 12th intermediate report on budget 
justifications for procurement of over- 
coats. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


THE GLORY OF GREECE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Greek 
Independence Day I proudly hail the 
stalwart glorious Greek nation and its 
gallant people, 

The glories of Greece would take vol- 
umes to recite, but one does not have 
to look to the past to find glories be- 
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cause they exist in the Greece of the 
very present hour. No nation in history 
has ever given a more inspiring example 
of determination to preserve its freedom 
than the Greek nation has given within 
the past few years. 

Greece has been split and divided by 
the designs of diabolical communism 
into conflicting segments. War, and 
the aftermath of war, left a trail of 
sorrow, suffering, and privation through 
practically every community in the land. 
Fierce political agitation and social un- 
rest promoted by the Communists spread 
internecine strife among the people; the 
economy was shot through with disor- 
ganization and debilitating influences. 
The fires of internal insurrection swept 
across the country. The hour was dark, 
the prospect dismal; heavy shadows 
spread over the land. Want, need, and 
bloodshed stalked through the streets 
of many places. But the gallant Greeks 
never lost heart and by their indomitable 
example they have revived the glories 
of ancient Greece in our modern day 
as never before in history. 

It is true that our own Nation ren- 
dered substantial assistance in this great, 
inspiring fight against Communists so 
courageously waged by the Greek people. 
There is no question but that this 
wholehearted aid played a substantial 
part in rehabilitating their country and 
strengthening their purpose to fight in- 
ternal Communist infiltration and to 
stand boldly against Communist aggres- 
sion. But one fact stands out above all 
other in this situation; namely, that the 
Greek people themselves never lost heart, 
never lost their superb courage. Their 
will to preserve their precious freedom 
was predominant in their minds and was 
translated into their national conscious- 
ness. 

Thus Greece has been stabilized by the 
invincible spirit of its people. It has 
taken its proud place by the side of those 
who are battling for democratic sur- 
vival against Communist conspiracy—a 
battle that will continue until tyranny 
disappears and peace is again enthroned 
in the world. 

There are still great issues to be re- 
solved affecting Greek unity and auton- 
omy. The nation is working desperately 
to invigorate its economic life and sus- 
tain its free way. Beset by vestiges of 
imperialism, it is both natural and com- 
mendable that the Greeks should seek to 
incorporate historically and traditionally 
Greek Cyprus into the national govern- 
mental structure. With these aims of 
self-determination, autonomy, and unity 
it behooves the liberty-loving peoples of 
the world to join, and it is particularly 
fitting that we of America from our 
great, strong bastion of freedom should 
lend our sympathy, encouragement, and 
assistance. May Greece under the be- 
nign Master endure throughout the cen- 
turies in freedom and peace. 


SECRETARY OF STATE DULLES 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that the Congress is encouraged by the 
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clear, firm statements of Secretary of 
State Dulles before the Overseas Press 
Club of America on Monday night when 
he announced that our Government has 
no intention of recognizing Red China or 
acquiescing in that country’s admission 
to the United Nations. This attitude of 
Mr. Dulles is especially liked by those of 
us who, in recent days, have been ex- 
pressing the sentiments of this body with 
reference to the issue. 

Secretary Dulles very courageously 
and effectively made out the case against 
Communist China as a disturber of the 
peace, and as an aggressor in Korea and 
Indochina. He cited the record to relate 
instance after instance of Communist 
violation of pacts and agreements. He 
made the indictment that, since the ar- 
mistice in Korea, the Chinese have vio- 
lated the terms of the agreement at least 
40 times; and he indicated that the vio- 
lations are probably much greater inas- 
much as there is no way of actually 
determining them, because Swedish and 
Swiss members of the Supervisory Com- 
mission are prevented free access to 
North Korea to detect Communist viola- 
tions. With reference to the fighting in 
Indochina, Mr. Dulles referred to the 
great strategic value of that area, and 
the fact that Communist control of In- 
dochina would only precede attempts by 
the Communists to dominate all of 
southeast Asia. He referred to President 
Eisenhower's appraisal of the problem a 
week ago today when the President said 
that the area is of transcendent impor- 
tance. The Secretary of State said that 
“the imposition on southeast Asia of the 
political system of Communist Russia 
and its Chinese Communist ally would 
be a grave threat to the whole free com- 
munity.” He went on to say, The 
United States feels that that possibility 
should not be passively accepted, but 
should be met by united action”—action 
which “might involve serious risks.” It 
remains to be revealed what Mr. Dulles 
meant by “united action,” but certainly 
there can be ready agreement with his 
postion that free peoples need to give 
notice to the Communists that action 
aimed at enslaving Asia will be met sure- 
ly and decisively. 

It is later than we think. The Red 
pressure is being put on Indochina to 
tidy that war theater for use as a 
Geneva showpiece. According to Anne 
O’Hare McCormick’s writing on the ed- 
itorial page of the New York Times on 
March 24: 

It is clear as print that the Communists 
launched their powerful offensive last week 
with the object of gaining a smashing vic- 
tory on the eve of the Geneva Conference. 
The Communist game is to intensify the 
pressure to make France more amenable at 
Geneva. 


This vividly illustrates how the master 
minds of the Communist conspiracy in 
Moscow and Peiping use aggression to 
further their inimical aims. 

Communist diplomacy takes its cue 
from the words of its late master, Stalin, 

Words— 


Stalin said 
must have no relation to action—otherwise 
what kind of diplomacy is it? Words are 
one thing—actions another. Good words are 
a mask for concealment of bad deeds, Sin- 
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cere diplomacy is no more possible than dry 
water on wooden iron. 


Certainly, the Communists are giving 
ample evidence that they are following 
Stalin’s words to the letter. 

The effort to extend the Communist 
domain goes on unendingly, day and 
night; not only in the aggressive search 
for territory and raw materials, but also 
for the souls and minds of mankind. 

This reality we must have ever before 
us if we, in our day, are to do our duty 
in preserving liberty and passing on the 
institutions of free, democratic Western 
society to those who will come after us. 
We are in a time of historic challenge, 
and much depends on how we conduct 
ourselves. 

In view of recent developments, Mr. 
Speaker, it would be time well spent, not 
wasted, to retrace the events of former 
years and briefly review the record. 

It is a well established fact, of course, 
that, when Mussolini sent his legions 
into Ethiopia and the powers of Europe 
countenanced that outrageous aggres- 
sion, it spelled the end of collective se- 
curity in that day. The lesson of the 
major European powers’ backdown in 
that instant was not lost on an obscure 
Austrian who had power-crazed dreams 
of his own, and it was not long before 
Hitler was summoning Chamberlain to 
Munich and shaming the British Lion 
before the world. Despite all the heroic 
efforts of the appeasement press to 
sugar-coat that bitter pill, it was only 
too apparent that the sellout at Mu- 
nich had not guaranteed the peace, but 
had, in reality, insured World War II. 

Now we have before us the possibility 
of a Munich for Asia, and that may take 
place at the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference; but I must not get ahead of my 
story. 

Is our memory so short or our con- 
science so dulled that we have already 
forgotten Korea? Perhaps we had bet- 
ter refresh our recollections. 

For 18 months prior to the attack of 
the North Koreans upon their brothers 
in the Republic of Korea, the Reds had 
been massed in strength on the north 
side of the 38th parallel. This had all 
been carefully planned by Moscow, in 
concert with the Chinese Reds. There 
had been a number of border incidents, 
prior to June 25, involving several thou- 
sand troops. This was all a buildup to 
the decisive thrust which gave the in- 
vaders the invaluable element of sur- 
prise in the big push. It is well to bear in 
mind that the Republic of Korea, creat- 
ed and established under the sponsorship 
of the United Nations, and having no 
aims of aggression, had only such arms 
and trained manpower as were required 
for internal security. 

To destroy this national infant of the 
United Nations’ creation was a prize of 
real worth to the Communist world, for 
apart from what it would give them in 
the way of another captive state, think 
what it would have meant in the way of 


destroying the prestige of the United 


Nations. 

Despite the fact that ROK forces had 
only a minimum of arms necessary to 
preserve internal security, and in the 
face of overwhelming odds, the defenders 


of the Republic of Korea fought bravely — 
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and won the time necessary for aid to 
arrive, and eventually, with American 
aid, turned back the invader. 

We all know the marvelous accom- 
plishments of our soldiery in Korea, and 
how we really defeated the enemy; so, 
too, do we know that when we were get- 
ting on to the point where the conflict 
could have been terminated in victory, 
a new and greater problem was created 
by the Chinese Reds who poured their 
troops into the fight by the hundreds of 
thousands. This accounted for high 
American and Allied casualties and ulti- 
mately for the stalemate that cheated 
our fighting men of a victory that was 
rightly theirs. 

This is the same Red China that 
propaganda artists are trying to paint 
wings on, the same Red China that 
some Western powers are literally break- 
ing their necks trying to do business 
with, This is the same Red China that 
has thrown several hundred American 
citizens in jail without due process of 
law, the same Red China that cannot 
account for more than 7,000 American 
military personnel who are conveniently 
listed as missing. 

At this point, let us be reminded that 
no less a figure than former Gen. Mark 
Clark only a few weeks ago made the 
statement that the Chinese Communists 
are holding 3,000 war prisoners, at least 
1,000 of whom are Americans. Yet, these 
same Chinese Reds are the international 
blackmailers with whom we are sitting at 
Geneva in the near future; these are 
the warmakers who would bludgeon 
their way into the United Nations on 
the pretense of reforming that organiza- 
tion. 

How right is Dr. Syngman Rhee when 
he declares, in warning the Free World 
anew on the dangers of communism: 

We should deal with communism as we 
would a contagious disease. It is the most 
dangerous epidemic man has ever known, 
The only way to combat it effectively is to 
isolate and confine it and then eventually 
eradicate it. 


These are strong and pointed words, 
Mr. Speaker, spoken by a man who knows 
whereof he speaks. And, regarding this 
danger, President Rhee has these addi- 
tional observations: 

We are dealing with a vigilant and in- 
sidious enemy that is thoroughly conversant 
with the arts of infiltration and subversion. 
One third of the world’s population now 
stands in the Communist camp, and the 
enemy is gaining. None of us can afford 
to forget, even for a moment, that their 
ultimate objective is to defeat and destroy 
democratic, imperialistic, and capitalistic 
America. As the Red revolution proceeds, 
we must watch carefully for such precursors 
as riots, strikes, sabotage, and guerrilla war- 
fare. These are part and parcel of a global 
conspiracy to bring about a single Com- 
munist world. 


Let us keep these words in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, when we hear specious pleas to 
recognize Red China, trade with Red 
China, and admit Red China to the 
United Nations. 

As a course of sound national action, 
before we even sit down in formal session 
with the Chinese Reds at Geneva—a 
development which can only increase 
their prestige throughout Asia—we 
should insist that they release all war 
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prisoners who are being held, and that 
they also give freedom to all of the 
Americans and other nationals being 
kept in jail. You know and I know, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Reds are going to at- 
tempt to use these prisoners, war and 
civilian, as hostages as they bargain to 
better their position, politically and eco- 
nomically. This will be blackmail of the 
first order, and, for us to submit to it, is 
comparable to the American citizen and 
the community paying racketeers for 
protection on the homefront. 

I respectfully urge, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Secretary of Defense purify lists of 
all the missing from the American armed 
services who were summoned to fight in 
the Korean war, and that those purified 
lists be given to the Secretary of State, 
and that Mr. Dulles, in turn, present the 
lists to the Reds at Geneva with the de- 
mand that the hostages be freed. This 
is the very minimum course which our 
morality and honor demand, Mr. Speak- 
er. America must not be craven before 
this crowd of international gangsters and 
murderers. Heaven forbid that the day 
should ever arrive when, from any false 
consideration of expediency, diplomatic 
advantage, or “smart” trading, we lack 
the moral courage and the stamina to 
give full and meaningful protection to 
our nationals. If we be so lacking, then 
this mighty Nation is on the way to ruin 
and degradation. No, let our Govern- 
ment match the courage and intrepidity 
of the brave American fighting men who 
are resting today under a forest of white 
crosses in Korea. It is late, Mr. Speaker, 
very late, but thank God, not too late for 
us as a people and as a Nation to assert 
the strong, virile, moral leadership that 
the people of the world are entitled to 
receive from America. 

I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the fact that trial balloons are being sent 
up daily on the twin proposition of rec- 
ognition and admission. A foot-in-the- 
door opener is considered to have been 
made by having Red China sit in on the 
Geneva Conference on April 26. This 
ought to be a storm signal tous. The Re- 
publican leadership in the other body is 
duly concerned about it. The GOP lead- 
ers there are disquieted about the forth- 
coming conference. It is well that 
they should be. America must be 
aroused so that this forthcoming confer- 
ence will not be used as a bargaining 
place for subsequent recognition of Red 
China by the United States, or for the 
Mao regime’s entrance into the United 
Nations. 

It is to be hoped that, despite all the 
primed efforts to bring about a condi- 
tioned climate favorable to Red China's 
admission to the U. N., commonsense and 
international decency will prevail and 
the issue will never be dignified by for- 
mally coming before that body. 

Yet we must not overlook the recent 
development in the U. N., Mr. Speaker, 
in which the British representative, Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, took up the cudgels for 
Red China. His position, no matter how 
uncomfortable it may be personally, is 
understandable officially, for Great 
Britain has already recognized the Red 
China regime and is agreeable to her ad- 
mission to the U. N. May I just add 
parenthetically that Red China has not 
responded in kind, and Britain, for rush- 
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ing in with recognition, has been left 
hanging high and dry. 

Sir Gladwyn offered an interesting 
thesis for Red China’s admission at a 
future date when he suggested, in effect, 
that the Mao regime should become 
eligible for admission to the United Na- 
tions when Red China has purged her- 
self of aggression. This is an interest- 
ing basis for consideration, to say the 
least. Thus far, as the New York Times 
pointed out on March 20, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Red China and the U. N.,“ 
the Red China regime “has not even ad- 
mitted to the fact of its aggression, much 
less shown any inclination to abandon 
it. Peiping has not deviated in the 
slightest from the charge that it is the 
United Nations that is the aggressor, and 
therefore any genuine purge of aggres- 
sion seems improbable.” 

Concluding the editorial, the Times 
advised the French Government that 
“there is neither logic nor profit in pay- 
ing a bribe to the Communists to get 
their worthless promise not to do again 
what they had no business doing in the 
first place.” 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the Mem- 
bers of this body may have the benefit 
of this cogent, well-reasoned editorial, 
I have asked that it be inserted in the 
ReEcorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
It is an encouraging sign to have a jour- 
nal of the prestige and influence of the 
New York Times give us this penetrating 
analysis on such an important interna- 
tional question. 

Mr. Lodge’s recent firm stand at Lake 
Success with respect to the question of 
Red China’s admission to the U. N. as- 
sumes great importance in view of the 
forthcoming Geneva Conference. We 
May as well be candid and admit that 
Russia has, in effect, achieved a diplo- 
matic triumph in getting Red China ad- 
mitted to this conference. Mr. Molotov 
made certain that nothing of any mo- 
ment was accomplished at the recent 
Berlin Conference. He had no intention 
of agreeing to anything constructive 
there, and it was plainly to be seen by 
anyone willing to look a fact in the eye 
that he had no desire to reach any kind 
of an agreement on European security, 
a unified Germany, or a free Austria. 
Molotov played all of his cards toward 
achieving the one supreme objective— 
getting Red China invited to the Geneva 
Conference, the first step in Russia’s ne- 
farious program of endeavoring to even- 
tually get Red China into the U. N. 

It is noteworthy, Mr. Speaker, that 
before the Berlin conference, Secretary 
of State Dulles was most articulate in 
stating that he would not agree to a 
five-power meeting with Communist 
China. Well, that meeting is set and 
agreed upon and is only a short time 
away. 

What the West has to guard against, 
and the United States in particular, is 
that the Geneva conference will not be 
used for a settlement with Red China 
that will constitute a sell-out. If Mao’s 
representatives come away from Geneva 
with a diplomatic victory on the Indo- 
china war, then the cause of democracy 
in Asia will have suffered a severe set- 
back. Mr. Dulles’ Monday night talk 
is all the more welcome against this 
background of events, 
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The fact remains, however, and I say 
this with the greatest respect for the 
good intentions of Mr. Dulles, that we 
can take nothing for granted on this 
matter. Just the other day, on March 
24 to be exact, the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, according to the 
New York Times, emphasized the im- 
portance of timing in connection with 
any moves to admit Communist China 
to the United Nations. 

This matter is so important that I am 
going to quote it here and now, giving 
the brief article in full: 

U. N. LEADER Favors TALKS WITH PEIPING 

UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., March 24.—Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold emphasized 
today the importance of “timing” in con- 
nection with any moves to admit Communist 
China to the United Nations. 

Some Western countries have been report- 
ed as favoring Communist China’s entry if 
the Geneva Conference on Far Eastern prob- 
lems showed that Peiping would abandon 
aggressive plans. 

Mr. Hammarskjold did not go into detalls, 
but commented at a press conference: “If 
you want to negotiate with somebody, it 
is rather useful to have them at the table.” 

He also revealed that practical arrange- 
ments were being discussed for dealing with 
the controversy over the presence of United 
States military observers in Kashmir. India 
has asked for their removal on the ground 
that they could not be considered neutral. 
But Mr. Hammerskjold repeated his stand 
that all United Nations agents had to be 
presumed to be neutral in the conduct of 
United Nations business. 

He said he had sounded out Mexico, Brazil, 
and Argentina as to whether they would ac- 
cept former war prisoners now in Korea. 
About 50 have expressed a desire to go to 
these countries. 


Mr. Speaker, I direct your attention to 
the essential clue in the foregcing story. 
It is, in the Secretary General’s words: 


If you want to negotiate with somebody, 
it is rather useful to have them at the table. 


Well, as Shakespeare so well said in 
King Richard III, “Wrens make prey 
where eagles dare not perch,” and we will 
be at the table at Geneva. Russia will 
be there, and Red China will be there. 
Let us keep all of this in mind in the 
days when we sit down with those whose 
voice is as Jacob’s voice but whose hands 
are the hands of Esau—all of which 
points to the fact that we are approach- 
ing a most crucial event in the world of 
diplomacy and international affairs. 

The forthcoming Geneva Conference 
draws an invisible line across the path of 
the nations of the Free World. Much 
hangs in the balance. With courage, 
firmness, determination, faith in our own 
strength and in the favor of God, we can 
stand for principles that will ultimately 
redeem the world to freedom. But, if 
we vacillate and barter and temporize 
and compromise—if we yield to the ex- 
pediency of the moment, we, as a nation, 
will have reached the zenith of power 
and influence, and forevermore this Na- 
tion’s greatness and prestige will recede 
as the rays of the dying sun. Make no 
mistake about it, this is one of the great 
moral issues of the ages; it summons 
America to greatness. We will falter at 
our own peril. 

With your indulgence, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall attempt to summarize my argument 
by adducing the statement of the case 
against Red China as enunciated by Free- 
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man Magazine in its issue of March 8. 
These are 10 good reasons why we should 
neither recognize Communist China 
diplomatically nor countenance its ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 

1. Either of these steps would be a stun- 
ning blow to our anti-Communist friends in 
Asia and a stimulus to Communist expan- 
sion. 

2. Red China is an unrepentant and par- 
tially successful aggressor in Korea. 

3. The Chinese Communist regime is keep- 
ing alive the war in Indochina and stirring 
up as much trouble as possible throughout 
Asia. 

4. This regime has made a practice of in- 
sulting and maltreating American diplomats 
and other American citizens within its power. 

5. The torture and maltreatment of U. N. 
war prisoners by the Red Chinese and North 
Koreans is a major international scandal. 

6. The Red Chinese government shows no 
sign of abating its terrific “Hate America” 
propaganda, including lying charges of germ 
warfare. 

7. This Chinese government has engaged in 
huge extortion rackets against foreign busi- 
ness firms still stuck in China, and against 
Chinese abroad. 

8. Anything that enhanced international 
prestige of Red China would expose the large 
Chinese communities in southeast Asia to 
Communist pressure, infiltration, and coer- 
cion, 

9. The unfortunate British experiment of 
recognizing Red China has proved a pitiful 
fiasco, morally, politically, and economically. 

10. Among other unsavory activities, the 
Communist gang in control of China has gone 
in for illegal narcotics trade and for piracy 
against Japanese and other foreign vessels. 


Iam sure my colleagues will agree with 
me that the foregoing indictment against 
Red China is well drawn. 

Mr. Speaker, with an evil tyranny 
abroad in the world, and while jungle 
law prevails in many areas as the strong 
devour the weak, we should remember 
this fact: None but the whole world will 
suffice to consummate the Communist 
dream of world conquest. Alerted to the 
danger of this Communist international 
conspiracy, we can cope with it. The rec- 
ognition of a problem is 50 percent of its 
solution. At long last, painfully long, 
we are beginning to recognize the Com- 
munist International threat for what it 
is—the planned, purposeful malignant 
domination of the free world, and the 
destruction of all liberty. 

We know, too, that, to be safe, we must 
be strong; strong in purpose, strong in 
actuality; strong, not only in armament, 
but also in moral and spiritual faith. We 
know that peace-loving peoples, at every 
turn, must labor indefatigably to foil the 
false prophets of totalitarianism, to over- 
come wrong ideas with right ones, and 
to be prepared, if necessary, to conquer 
force with greater force. There is no 
room for weakness and indecision, no 
place for political immorality in foreign 
policy. 

We must match a militancy of the 
democratic spirit with an efficient and 
all-powerful military organization, and, 
especially, we must marshal and build a 
greater moral and spiritual strength; 
only then can the world be free of terror, 
aggression, and the spiritual casualties of 
police stateism. 

The world—the world worth saving, 
the democratic world wherein men may 
walk upright in real security and simple 
dignity—looks to us. There can be no 
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deals with evil, no embracing infamy, no 
sell-outs of principle for expediency. If 
we trade principles for profits, we are in- 
viting our own ruin. Our guiding policy 
in the days ahead, at Geneva and beyond, 
must be the preservation of the moral 
base that is the foundation of our West- 
ern society. True to his sense of origin 
from the hand of God, man, endowed 
with inalienable rights by his Creator, 
can achieve for civilization whatever is 
necessary for its survival and flourishing 
progress. Let the panderers of dollar 
diplomacy beware. American honor and 
integrity are not for sale. Geneva please 
take notice. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 


Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, Nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee! 


Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


[From the New York Times of March 20, 
1954] 


RED CHINA AND THE U. N. 


Obviously increasing pressure from several 
quarters for further consideration of the 
early admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations has impelled the chief of 
our delegation to assert that he would not 
shrink from the use of the veto to prevent 
that admission, but that he does not believe 
this course will be necessary. There is 
ample reason to believe that if he did have 
to use the veto he would be hailed through- 
out this country as reflecting accurately the 
sentiments of the American people. 

The latest additions to the discussion of 
this issue came from the Pilgrim’s Dinner in 
London. There Sir Gladwyn Jebb expressed 
the belief that once Red China purged itself 
of its aggression it should be admitted to 
the world organization. In this view he 
appears to have been supported by the Secre- 
tary General, Dag Hammarskjold, who held 
that “all the representatives of the main 
centers of power must be there” when the 
nations meet around the conference table. 
In some ways the latter view is the more 
troubling of the two. 

Sir Gladwyn has at least put a vital reser- 
vation and condition upon his recommenda- 
tions. He suggests, in effect, that Red China 
would not be eligible until this “purge” of 
aggression had taken place. On the record, 
thus far, this seems an unlikely contingency 
at any time in the near future. Thus far 
Red China has not even admitted to the 
fact of its aggression, much less shown any 
inclination to abandon it. Peiping has not 
deviated in the slightest from the charge that 
it is the United Nations that is the aggressor, 
and therefore any genuine “purge” of ag- 
gression seems improbable. 

If the Chinese Reds go to Geneva with 
ironclad guaranties that their soldiers will 
get out and stay out of Korea and that their 
military supplies will positively not be fur- 
nished for the killing of one more Vietnamese 
or Frenchman, Sir Gladwyn will have a case 
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that can be made persuasive. There is no 
ee to suspect such a Communist volte- 
ace. 

On the other argument, that all centers 
of power” ought to be represented in inter- 
national councils, it should be observed that 
much depends on what the power is and for 
what it is used. In this case a “center of 
power” that has been named by the United 
Nations as an aggressor is demanding a place 
in the councils of a body whose purpose is 
to oppose aggression. 

The preliminary maneuvers in Moscow and 
Peiping strongly suggest that the Chinese 
Communists will make some “concessions,” 
especially to the French, in return for recog- 
nition of their claim to a seat on the Security 
Council. How good such concessions would 
prove to be can be judged only by the past. 
We believe that the French will be well ad- 
vised to realize, and that the United States 
will continue sternly to insist, that there is 
neither logic nor profit in paying a bribe 
to the Communists to get their worthless 
promise not to do again what they had no 
business doing in the first place. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I wish to congratu- 
late the gentleman from West Virginia 
for his very splendid expression of sound, 
moral principles. 

After hearing your able and informa- 
tive speech I would immediately presume 
that the gentleman from West Virginia 
did not favor the morally bankrupt pol- 
icy of containment which certain mis- 
guided careerists in the Government 
tried to foist upon the Democratic Party 
and are now attempting to have the 
Eisenhower administration embrace. I 
should like to remind the Members of 
the House that the Democratic Party 
denied any responsibility for the con- 
tainment policy during the 1952 elec- 
tions.. I am also aware that the Repub- 
lican Party also denied the policy of con- 
tainment and pledged the American 
people a policy of liberation in order to 
avoid the certain prospects of all-out 
war. It is clear, therefore, that neither 
of the two great political parties of the 
United States want anything to do with 
the morally bankrupt policy of contain- 
ment. 

It is refreshing to hear such a fine 
speech made by the gentleman from 
West Virginia, particularly since it comes 
at a time immediately after the author 
of containment, George Kennan, has 
made another speech again attempting 
to mislead and confuse the American 
people. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the gentleman, 
and I do not hesitate to agree. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from West Virginia has made one of the 
ablest addresses that I have heard in 
this Chamber. It is very evident from 
the gentleman’s remarks, that he has 
given the subject much deep thought, 
and has expressed to his colleagues in 
the most effective and interpretive and 
analytical way the world situation as 
it exists today with relation to Indochina, 
and more particularly with reference 
to the coming Geneva Conference. On 
the floor of the House a few weeks ago, I 
had something to say about the danger 
of the coming Geneva Conference, not 
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in criticism, but in the nature of a warn- 
ing. The gentleman from West Virginia 
has done the same thing. 

The remarks made by the distin- 
guished gentleman in his first term in 
this body are outstanding and are on a 
high statesmanship level. I want to 
congratulate him, and, in turn, con- 
gratulate the people of his district for 
having as their Representative in this 
body the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia, 

Mr. BYRD. Iam humbly grateful for 
those kind remarks, spoken as they 
have been by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I should like to add 
my congratulations to those who have 
preceded me. I hope the gentleman will 
strive to have his address put in small 
pamphlet form. I think it would be 
widely read if duly captioned. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from West Vir- 
gina. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman, my colleague from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Can- 
FIELD]. The time of the gentleman from 
West Virginia has expired. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Kean] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means will begin 
hearings tomorrow on President Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations for extending 
and improving social security. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's proposals have been 
embodied in a bill, H. R. 7199, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of our 
committee, Mr. REED. 

Iam supporting Mr. Reep’s bill whole- 
heartedly. It is an excellent bill. It 
should command the support of every 
Member who wishes to improve our so- 
cial-security program. 

There are about 200 bills affecting so- 
cial security pending in the Ways and 
Means Committee. Some of these bills 
would change the social-security pro- 
gram in a very fundamental way involv- 
ing large sums of money and would call 
for weeks upon weeks of protracted and 
controversial hearings. It is impossible 
in the time remaining in this session to 
consider all these complex proposals. 
We must, therefore, not waste time and 
energy on proposals which have no 
chance of adoption but must concen- 
trate our energy in getting Mr. REED’S 
bill reported out promptly and passed by 
the House. 

I have pledged the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reen] my full support in 
getting his bill passed. I have intro- 
duced a companion bill, H. R. 8629, iden- 
tical to his carrying out the President’s 
recommendations, 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF MAIN PROVISIONS OF THE 
BILL 


oe are the main provisions of our 
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First, it extends coverage under OASI 
to some 10% million additional persons. 
Among those covered would be farmers, 
the professional self-employed groups, 
many additional farmhands and do- 
mestic workers, and certain State and 
local governmental employees and 
clergymen on a voluntary-group basis. 

Second, the bill increases benefits for 
those retiring in the future and will also 
increase the average benefits of persons 
already retired by about $6 to $7 a 
month. Dependents and survivors of 
insured workers would receive propor- 
tionate increases. 

Third, the maximum-wage base on 
which contributions and benefits are 
computed is increased from $3,600 to 
$4,200 a year. 

Fourth, a waiver-of-premium provi- 
sion is added to protect the OASI rights 
of persons who become permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Fifth, the retirement test is liberal- 
ized substantially. The exempt amount 
is increased from $75 a month to $1,000 
ayear. Thereafter each $80 of earnings 
in excess of $1,000 would result in de- 
duction of 1 month’s benefit. 

Sixth, up to 4 years of low or no earn- 
ings would be eliminated in computing 
an individual’s average wage upon which 
benefits are based. 

I want to comment on each of these 
important improvements in the program. 
EXTENDED COVERAGE 

One of the most important recom- 
mendations made by the President is 
the extension of coverage to 1042 million 
additional people. 

Included in this extension is OASI cov- 
erage for about 3 million self-employed 
farmers. Many farmers are in the older 
age groups and, therefore, would receive 
benefits under the program within a few 
years. As a matter of fact, many older 
farmers, farmers who have worked from 
time to time in industrial jobs covered 
under the insurance system, would be 
able to count these past earnings toward 
their eligibility for social-security bene- 
fits. For instance, a farmer now age 65, 
who had four quarters of coverage from 
work in a war plant during 1944, would 
be eligible to draw retirement benefits 
after 1 year of farm coverage under the 
bill. 
The social-security amendments of 
1950 extended coverage to millions of 
self-employed persons in large cities, in 
towns, and small villages throughout the 
country. The experience under these 
provisions has been very successful. 
Nearly 5 million self-employed persons 
have been covered by OASI since 1951. 
Three years of experience have indicated 
that the forms are reasonably simple to 
understand and fill out. There are no 
complicated additional records which 
have to be kept. The same general forms 
for farmers would be equally applicable 
and equally simple. 

As an additional simplification for 
farmers the bill provides for a method 
by which a small-farm operator can de- 
termine his net income from farming for 
social-security purposes without keeping 
any special records. Farmers with gross 


‘incomes from farming of less than $1,800 


@ year can just report one-half of their 
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gross income as their net income for so- 
cial-security purposes. This is certainly 
simple and a convenient method to ob- 
tain social-security coverage. 

The bill would extend the protection 
of the insurance program to many farm 
and household workers now excluded by 
removing the requirement that these in- 
dividuals must work a specified number 
of days for one employer. The bill re- 
tains the provision that a worker’s wages 
from any one employer must be $50 to 
be sufficient to give him a quarter of cov- 
erage. Besides bringing in many house- 
hold workers who need coverage badly, 
these changes will have the additional 
advantage of making it easier and sim- 
pler for an employer to determine when 
his workers are included in the social- 
security program. 

Many of the persons who are not pro- 
tected today have worked in employment 
covered by social security from time to 
time and have paid contributions. Un- 
less their earnings from their present 
employments are also credited to their 
social-security record the protection 
gained from past employment may be 
lost entirely. 

The extension of coverage will result 
in higher benefits to the worker upon re- 
tirement and to his widow and depend- 
ent children. Persons who shift in and 
out of covered employment generally 
suffer a reduction in their benefit pay- 
ments because not all their earnings can 
be counted in the computation of their 
benefits. Under a broader coverage sys- 
tem, the chances are greatly reduced 
that a shift in occupation will adversely 
affect a person’s insurance benefits, 
COVERAGE OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL 

EMPLOYEES 

The bill will enable many additional 
employees of States and localities to be 
covered by social security. 

At present most State and local em- 
ployees are not able to take advantage 
of social security because the law spe- 
cifically prohibits OASI coverage for 
persons who are in positions covered 
under a retirement system on the date 
an agreement is made between the Fed- 
eral Government and the State or lo- 
cality. 

This specific provision was written into 
the law in 1950 at the request of many 
State and local employee groups. How- 
ever, there seems to have been a very 
important shift in attitude since 1950 
among these employee groups. Prac- 
tically all of them, with the possible 
exception of policemen and firemen, now 
wish to have the Social Security Act 
changed. 

I believe that the law should be 
changed to permit those who wish to 
obtain coverage to do so, This is only 
fair and proper. 

There are many State and local em- 
ployees in my own State of New Jersey 
who wish to come under OASI but cannot 
obtain coverage. This is because due to 
age or other factors they are not mem- 
bers of a retirement system but still are 
technically in positions covered by a re- 
tirement system. This situation exists 
in my own county of Essex. The law 
should be changed to remedy this defect. 
Iam sure the Ways and Means Commit- 
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tee will take prompt and effective action 
to make this change. 

There are also groups such as teachers 
m my State who wish to be covered under 
OASI and then revise their retirement 
system to supplement OASI. In this 
way, they can have an improved retire- 
ment and survivorship program, but the 
present law prohibits them from ac- 
complishing the purpose they have in 
mind. The bill would change the present 
law so that they could have old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage if they 
want it. 

COVERAGE OF MILITARY SERVICE 


While the draft is in existence, cer- 
tainly there should be no gap in a work- 
er’s social-security record while he is in 
the military service. As it seems prob- 
able that the draft, or at least some form 
of military service, may continue in- 
definitely, we should give consideration 
as to whether it would not be wise to 
cover military service under OASI on a 
permanent basis. 

This would not only improve the bene- 
fits for such persons but would 
strengthen the actuarial status of the 
OASI system. 


INCREASED BENEFITS 


The bill provides for an increase in 
insurance benefits to the aged and to 
widows and children. 

There is no questioning the fact that 
benefits under the present law are inade- 
quate. The average benefit for a retired 
person is only about $50 a month at pres- 
ent. Some beneficiaries receive as much 
as $85 a month but others, with low earn- 
ings or with only short periods of cover- 
age prior to 1951, receive as little as $25 
a month. Most aged beneficiaries have 
very little regular income outside of what 
they receive from the insurance program. 
When sickness strikes they have very 
meager financial resources to meet their 
medical bills. An increasing number of 
insurance beneficiaries have had to ap- 
ply for public assistance because of the 
inadequacy of their insurance benefits. 
This trend will contine and increase un- 
less we take steps now to raise insurance 
benefits. 

The level of insurance benefits was 
first established in the law as enacted in 
1935. In 1939, the law was changed to 
increase benefits in the early years but to 
decrease benefits in the later years. In 
1950, benefits were raised to reflect the 
rapid increase in the cost of living which 
occurred between 1939 and 1950. In 
1952, benefits were increased to reflect 
the increase in wages which occurred 
during 1950-51. All of these changes did 
not basically alter the fact that the bene- 
fits were too low when the law was orig- 
inally enacted. 

We have now had 14 years of experi- 
ence with the payment of OASI bene- 
fits. As President Eisenhower has stated: 

For OASI to fulfill its purpose of helping 
to combat destitution, these benefits are too 
low. 


The benefits now being received by 
retired workers would be increased 


under the bill by an average of about 
$6 to $7 a month. Dependents and sur- 
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vivors would receive proportionate in- 
creases. Increases would also be pro- 
vided for persons retiring in the future, 
and for those who become eligible for 
benefits as widows or orphans. The 
minimum payment to a retired person 
would be increased from $25 to $30 a 
month, The maximum benefit would be 
raised from $168.75 to $190. 

There is one proposal which has been 
introduced in the Congress and which 
is pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee which increases the insur- 
ance benefits only at the minimum level. 
I believe that it is important to increase 
the minimum benefit. But I am op- 
posed to ignoring those who receive more 
than the minimum. Our insurance pro- 
gram is a wage-related program. We 
must retain a reasonable relationship 
between wages and benefits all along 
the line. We should raise the minimum 
and maximum benefits; we must in- 
crease the maximum wage base; we 
must increase benefits all along the line 
so that we maintain a wage-related 
benefit program with significant dif- 
ferentials for persons who have con- 
tributed on higher wages. 

I believe we must be very careful not 
to adopt any proposals which, as at- 
tractive as they may sound at first blush, 
would undermine the contributory and 
wage-related principles underlying our 
present program, 

INCREASE IN THE WAGE BASE 

The bill increases the maximum wage 
base on which contributions and benefits 
are based from $3,600 to $4,200 a year. 
This is an important and essential im- 
provement in the program. 

As I have already pointed out, it is 
vital that we retain and strengthen the 
wage-related principle in the insurance 
program. But if the wage base is not 
increased, a larger and larger proportion 
of the benefits will fail to reflect the in- 
creased wage levels of the great majority 
of persons contributing to the system. 
If a larger and larger proportion of per- 
sons receive the same benefit, the system 
will tend to become more and more a 
uniform benefit program. This would 
be undesirable because of the great dif- 
ferentials in wages which exist in this 
country. 

Wage and benefit differentials assure 
us that we will preserve and improve the 
incentive elements in our social-security 
system and in our economy. That is 
why I advocate both the benefit and 
wage-base increases in the bill. And 
that is why I shall vigorously oppose 
those proposals which fail to take these 
important factors into account. 

I should particularly like to point out 
that both the A. F. of L. and the CIO 
have endorsed the principle of an in- 
crease in the maximum wage base even 
though they clearly recognize that it 
means the employees affected will have 
to pay higher contributions. All of the 
railroad labor groups are supporting an 
increase from $3,600 to $4,200 in the 
Railroad Retirement Act. This over- 
whelming support of labor for this im- 
portant principle is a recognition of the 
fact that they too believe in the impor- 
tance of this change in the bill. 
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PRESERVATION OF INSURANCE RIGHTS OF DISABLED 


President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion for a waiver of premium provision 
for the disabled is particularly gratifying 
to me. I originally sponsored this pro- 
posal in 1952 and in 1953.. I am again 
urging its adoption now. 

And I should like to repeat what I 
said on the floor of the House on June 16, 
1952, when I urged passage of such a 
provision: 

The important issue, in my mind, is shall 
this inequity continue by which those who 
become totally and permanently disabled or 
blind after having regularly and faithfully 
paid their tax toward their retirement bene- 
fits now find themselves, when they reach 
the age of 65, receiving much lower social- 
security benefits owing to their misfortune? 


The waiver of premium provision in 
the bill would eliminate the reduction 
in old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits now suffered by individuals who be- 
come permanently and totally disabled. 

Under the existing law, if a worker 
should find himself totally and perma- 
nently disabled while still of working 
age he may lose his rights entirely or 
his ultimate benefit upon reaching retire- 
ment age may be sharply cut. 

The reason for this inequity is that 
social-security benefits are based on the 
average wage received in covered em- 
ployment—employment under which one 
contributes to social security—from the 
time a worker is first employed until he 
retires at 65 or over. 

Under the present law, let us suppose 
that a worker aged 35 becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled after having 
worked 10 years in covered employment 
at a yearly average wage of $2,400. By 
the time he reaches retirement age—65— 
his total wages spread over a period of 
30 years—20 of them without any earn- 
ings—will yield an average of $800 rather 
than $2,400 per year, and his old-age in- 
surance benefit under the present law 
would be about $33 a month. 

This is manifestly unfair and the bill, 
among its provisions, would provide that 
the equity the worker built up before be- 
coming permanently and totally dis- 
abled should be protected by freezing 
his wage record. 

In the example I have cited my pro- 
posal would make $2,400 his average 
wage so that under this provision and 
the increased benefits in the bill he will 
receive a benefit of $78.50 a month when 
he reaches the retirement age instead of 
the $33 which he would receive under 
present law. 

LIBERALIZING THE RETIREMENT TEST 

A very important part of the bill is 
the section which improves, liberalizes, 
and simplifies the retirement test. Un- 
der the present law an OASI beneficiary 
who earns wages of more than $75 a 
month, loses his benefit for such month, 

The bill exempts the first $1,000 of an- 
nual earnings under the retirement test, 
and for amounts earned above $1,000 a 
year only 1 month’s benefit is deducted 
for each additional $80 earned. 

The great liberalization which would 
result from this new test can be best un- 
derstood from two illustrations. Under 
the present law a beneficiary drawing 
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$100 a month for himself and his wife 
would, if he worked throughout the year 
at $90 a month, lose all 12 months of 
benefits. But under the bill he would 
lose only 1 month’s benefit—a gain of 
$1,100 a year. 

A beneficiary receiving a benefit of 
$120 a month for himself and his wife 
who takes a $200-a-month job under the 
present law for 5 months loses 5 months’ 
benefits—a loss of $600. Under the bill 
he would receive benefits for all 12 
months in the year—a gain of 5 months’ 
benefits or $600 a year. 

There are some people who advocate 
complete repeal of the retirement test. 
I do not favor this proposal. It would 
increase the cost of the insurance pro- 
gram by about 1 percent of payroll. 
This would mean increasing the payroll 
tax on employers another one-half of 1 
percent and on employees one-half of 1 
percent. It would mean increasing the 
tax on the self-employed another three- 
quarters of 1 percent. 

Social-security benefits were never 
envisioned as an annuity to be paid to 
all workers upon reaching the age of 65. 
It is a system by which benefits are to 
be paid only upon virtual retirement. 

The revised retirement test contained 
in the bill eliminates some of the major 
inequities in the retirement provisions 
in the present law. It is an important 
step forward. After we have had some 
experience with it, perhaps we can lib- 
eralize it still further. But increasing 
the exempt amount in the retirement 
test from $1,000 to $1,200 and from $80 
to $100 would increase the level-premium 
costs of the program an additional eight 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of payroll. 
This is a matter which deserves con- 
tinued attention. 

DROPPING OUT THE LOWEST 4 YEARS 


Since the level of OASI benefits is re- 
lated to the average of a worker’s past 
earnings, periods of abnormally low 
earnings, or no earnings at all, are aver- 
aged in with periods of normal earnings, 
thereby reducing the benefits received by 
the retired worker. In many instances, 
a worker may earn little or nothing for 
a number of months or several years be- 
cause of illness or other personal ad- 
versity beyond his power of prevention 
or remedy. Thus, the level of benefits 
is reduced below its true relation to the 
earning capabilities of the employee. 
Moreover, if the additional millions of 
persons recommended for inclusion 
under OASI are brought into the pro- 
gram in 1955 without modification of 
present law, their average earnings will 
be sharply lowered by the necessity of 
including as a period of no earnings the 
period from 1951 to 1955 when they were 
not in the program. The bill provides, 
therefore, that in the computation of a 
worker’s average monthly wage, the 4 
lowest years of earnings be eliminated. 

FINANCING THE IMPROVEMENTS 


These six changes in the insurance 
program will greatly improve the bene- 
fits, increase the number eligible for 
benefits, and strengthen the entire pro- 
gram. But improvements cost money. 
How will they be paid for? 
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The bill provides for an increase in the 
contribution schedule approximately 
equal to the net additional cost of the 
improvements. The insurance program 
is thus retained on a self-supporting 
basis without any subsidy from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

It should be remembered that the ex- 
tension of coverage and the increase in 
the wage base from $3,600 to $4,200 a 
year result in increased income to the 
insurance system. These two changes 
offset to some extent the cost of the 
other benefit improvements. The net 
effect, after taking into account both 
these factors, is to increase the level- 
premium cost of the program about six- 
tenths of 1 percent of payroll. For the 
sake of simplicity and ease of making 
computations for employers and em- 
ployees, the ultimate payroll contribu- 
tions have been increased one-half of 1 
percent to be shared equally between 
employers and employees. 

To fully finance the entire ret cost of 
the improvements the contribution rates 
would have had to be increased about six- 
tenths of 1 percent. However, this 
would have resulted in complex compu- 
tation provisions for employers and em- 
ployees. It was thought best to retain 
the rates in multiples of one-half of 1 
percent on both parties. If subsequent 
actuarial evaluations indicate the need 
for upward or downward adjustment of 
these rates they can easily be made in 
sufficient time. The law already provides 
for the Board of Trustees of the OASI 
Trust Fund to report to the Congress 
each year on the actuarial status of the 
system. 

The important point is that the bill 
makes reasonably adequate provision for 
financing the cost of the improvements. 
I believe that we must always take into 
account the long-run costs of improve- 
ments in the program. We must assure 
ourselves that any changes preserve and 
safeguard the financial integrity of the 
program. We must assure the contribu- 
tors to the system that we have set up a 
fair and equitable financial arrangement 
for meeting future benefits and future 
costs, 

The bill, in my opinion, accomplishes 
all these purposes. It improves the pro- 
gram. It maintains the financial sound- 
ness of the system. It makes changes in 
the areas which require immediate at- 
tention. It puts first things first. It is a 
balanced and sound program. 

I have pointed out a number of times 
that a very important feature of our 
present insurance program is that bene- 
fits should be paid as an earned right 
without regard to a means test. I 
strongly believe that payments to indi- 
viduals should come to them as a matter 
of right. The law specifically provides 
that persons have legally enforceable 
rights in very plain terms. 

Section 205 (g) of the Social Security 
Act expressly provides that anyone who 
is denied benefits may go into court to 
enforce them. This provision was put 
into the law by Congress in 1939, and 
since that time there have been many 
cases decided by the courts. One case 
went to the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, which decided that benefits 
should be paid in a situation where the 
administrative agency had thought they 
were not payable. There are many such 
cases which have been handled by the 
lower courts. So this provision of the 
law is anything but a dead letter, and it 
is used frequently. 

We have today a contributory insur- 
ance system, with benefits assured by 
law and enforceable in court. There are 
those who have attacked the system 
claiming that it is not insurance because 
it is not contractual, and at the same 
time criticizing the system because it 
makes commitments to pay specific 
amounts indefinitely into the future. I 
submit that it is utterly impractical and 
would be grossly unfair to maintain a 
contributory system unless we are pre- 
pared also to maintain the commitment 
to pay benefits in the future, and to goon 
paying them as a matter of legal right. 

By all means let us continue to study 
ways to better the system. But let us not 
be diverted from the real problem by 
semantics as to whether it was proper for 
Congress to refer to the system as an 
insurance program. Let those who do 
not believe in contributory insurance say 
so frankly, but let the rest of us accept 
the fact that the contributors to the sys- 
tem have, and are entitled to have, solid 
legal assurance that their benefits will 
be paid when due. 

INCREASED INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR WIDOWS 
AND ORPHANS 

A most important result of passage of 
the bill which has not been widely publi- 
cized is the increased insurance benefits 
for widows and orphans. 

Most people know that social security 
provides insurance benefits to older per- 
sons when they retire. But many people 
do not realize that social security also 
provides monthly insurance benefits 
when the breadwinner dies and leaves a 
widow and dependent children. Of the 
6 million persons drawing social-security 
benefits each month at the present time, 
over 1 million are children and 250,000 
are widows caring for these children. In 
addition, there are over 500,000 widows 
age 65 and over and nearly 25,000 aged 
parents drawing benefits. 

In my own State of New Jersey there 
are over 62,000 survivors drawing insur- 
ance benefits at the present time. Of 
this number 29,000 are children, over 
8,000 are mothers caring for these chil- 
dren, 25,000 are widows age 65 or over, 
and 850 are parents age 65 and over. 

Every one of the improvements in the 
bill will increase the insurance benefits 
for survivors as well as for the aged. The 
extension of coverage will extend the 
survivors protection to the families of 
the newly covered groups. Many a per- 
son in these groups such as a farmer, a 
farmhand, or a domestic worker has 
little or no private insurance at all to 
protect his widow and children. The bill 
will give them much needed protection, 
Many State and local governmental em- 
ployees who are covered under a retire- 
ment plan have little or no survivors in- 
surance protection in the event of their 
death. Many professional self-employed 
persons have very little survivors protec- 
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tion when they first begin to practice 
and while their family and financial re- 
sponsibilities are increasing. 

The increased insurance benefits will 
also help widows and orphans who are 
now drawing benefits or who will become 
eligible for benefits in the future. The 
maximum monthly benefit, for instance, 
to a widow and two young children will 
be increased from $168.75 to $190. Cer- 
tainly $190 a month is not excessive in 
these times for a mother to feed, clothe, 
and educate children where the deceased 
father had been earning $300 a month 
or more. A widow with 2 children eli- 
gible for $140 a month under the present 
law would be increased to $157. A widow 
with 1 child now eligible for $93.80 would 
have her benefits increased to $120 a 
month. Survivors’ families already 
drawing benefits would also have their 
benefits increased. 

The waiver of premium provision 
would also be of substantial help to wid- 
ows and orphans. Under the present 
law, the longer a disabled man lives, the 
greater is the possibility that when he 
dies his family will not get any survivors’ 
insurance benefits whatsoever. This is 
due to the fact that the disability which 
prevents him from working and earning 
also prevents him from contributing to 
the social-security program. By pre- 
serving his insurance rights when he is 
disabled, thousands of widows and chil- 
dren will receive benefits where benefits 
would be lost under the present law. In 
other cases benefits will be increased by 
dropping out the period of disability in 
computing the individual’s average wage 
for benefit purposes. e 

The liberalization of the retirement 
test will liberalize the provisions for 
mothers as well as aged persons. Like- 
wise the 4-year dropout in the compu- 
tation of the average wage will help to 
increase survivors’ benefits. 

The importance of the survivors’ in- 
surance benefits in the program—and 
the improvements made by the bill— 
cannot be overemphasized. These ben- 
efits help to keep families together. 
They enable children where fathers have 
died to have a fair chance for a healthy, 
happy life and an education. These 
family benefits are one of the most val- 
uable and constructive parts of the whole 
social-security program. 

I supported the improvements in the 
family benefits which were made to the 
insurance program in 1950 and 1952. 
The 1954 improvements are another step 
in the process of helping to preserve 
family life. I shall continue to urge 
strengthening and improvement of this 
essential aspect of the program. 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

In this connection I would like to dis- 
cuss the implications of one proposal 
pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee which amends the Social Se- 
curity Act by repealing the Federal 
grants to the States for aid to dependent 
children—title IV of the Social Security 
Act. This is part of a bill which would 
blanket all over 65 and widows and child- 
ren into OASI, whether or not they had 
made contributions to the system. I 
gather the author of the amendment be- 
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lieved that if coverage was broader the 
OASI survivors benefits would take care 
of the problem, but this is not so. I wish 
to make it clear that I do not favor any 
such amendment. I believe it would be a 
backward step. 

Repealing these provisions would re- 
sult in very serious hardships on the 
States and on thousands of mothers and 
dependent children. In New Jersey, we 
have 12,700 children on the ADC rolls. 
They are receiving $31.80 a month per 
child. I do not want to see these children 
lose their assistance or have it reduced 
in any way. I am sure I speak for the 
citizens of New Jersey and many other 
States on this matter. 

Today there are 2 million individuals 
receiving aid to dependent children in 
the United States. About 1,500,000 are 
children and 500,000 are mothers or the 
adult caretakers of the children. Less 
than 20 percent of the dependent chil- 
dren are on the rolls because of the death 
of the father. Over 80 percent of the 
children are on the rolls because of the 
disability or absence of a parent from the 
home. 

It can be seen from these figures that 
the largest number of the children are 
on the rolls because of the separation or 
divorce of the parents or desertion of the 
father. Divorce and separation are not 
risks which can be handled by the in- 
surance program. Consequently, im- 
provements in the insurance program 
will not reduce these causes for States 
granting aid to dependent children. Di- 
vorce, separation, and disability are very 
serious social and family problems which 
require the careful consideration in each 
individual community. But I do not be- 
lieve that children should suffer by any 
sweeping changes in the Federal law 
which would deny them the financial aid 
they need to grow up into healthy and 
productive American citizens. 

The factors which bring about family 
separation and the refusal of a parent 
to support his children are complex. De- 
sertion and nonsupport are symptoms of 
trouble with causes partly in the indi- 
vidual and in some instances also aris- 
ing from social factors in the commu- 
nity. Some of these factors can be elim- 
inated or their effects lessened. More 
help to troubled individuals and families 
before breakdown occurs would often 
prevent later disaster. Many private 
and public agencies provide such con- 
structive social services in many parts of 
the country. It is hoped that experience 
in implementing the requirement notice 
to law-enforcement officials where a par- 
ent deserts a child, which the Congress 
placed in the Social Security Act in 1950 
will lead to exploration of factors that 
might be eliminated or alleviated by con- 
certed effort in each individual commu- 
nity. It is hoped that the notice provi- 
sion will also help in discovering oppor- 
tunities to help strengthen family and 
community responsibility. But in the 
meantime we should not make innocent 
children suffer for the sins of their par- 
ents and their community. 


CONCLUSION 


President Eisenhower in his construc- 
tive and progressive social-security mes- 
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sage of January 14 stated that the OASI 
system “is not intended as a substitute 
for private savings, pension plans, and 
insurance protection.” He pointed out 
in simple but effective terms that the 
system “is rather intended as the foun- 
dation upon which these other forms of 
protection can be soundly built. Thus 
the individual’s own work, his planning, 
and his thrift will bring him a higher 
standard of living upon his retirement, 
or his family a higher standard of living 
in the event of his death, than would 
otherwise be the case. Hence, the sys- 
tem both encourages thrift and self-re- 
liance and helps to prevent destitution 
in our national life.” In other words, the 
program is consistent with and strength- 
ens our free competitive economic 
system. 

President Eisenhower specifically rec- 
ommended preserving the two basic 
principles underlying the OASI program. 
These are, he said, that first, OASI is a 
contributory system, with both the 
worker and his employer making pay- 
ments during the years of active work; 
and, second, the benefits received are 
related in part to the individual’s earn- 
ings. 

I am in complete accord with these 
principles. I believe they are sound and 
merit the support of all the American 
people. 

There are some people in our country 
who fear that the improvement and ex- 
tension of social security is but another 
step in the march toward the welfare 
state. There are others in our country 
who offer a package of amendments to 
social security under such attractive la- 
bels as blanketing-in all the aged,” and 
“repealing all Federal grants to the 
States for old-age assistance,” but which 
would wreck the fundamental principles 
upon which the system has been built. 
The Eisenhower program is a middle of 
the road approach which recognizes the 
dangers of both extremes. The Eisen- 
hower program rejects these extreme 
views and aims instead at constructively 
and soundly preserving and improving 
our social-security structure for the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

The Eisenhower program, for improv- 
ing OASI is a humanitarian and at the 
same time a financially sound program. 
It is practical; it is feasible; it is neces- 
sary. It is essential for Congress to en- 
act it into law at this session. 


DISCRIMINATION 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
mau from New York [Mr. POWELL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a particularly 
flagrant case of discrimination against 
the Negro race now existing in Memphis, 
Tenn. It involves 90 Negro employees 
of Malone & Hyde Grocery there. 

These men had satisfactory work rec- 
ords with Malone & Hyde for periods 
ranging up to 24 years. Now they are 
refused the opportunity of keeping their 
jobs. 
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The story of this gross violation: of 
civil rights began early this year when 
drivers and warehouse workers of Ma- 
lone & Hyde voted in a National Labor 
Relations Board election to affiliate with 
Local Union 984 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. The vote 
was almost 3 to 1 for affiliation. In at- 
tempting to carry out the normal process 
of collective bargaining with the em- 
ployer, the union found itself faced with 
stony resistance. 

Malone & Hyde refused any wage in- 
crease and, after several weeks of fruit- 
less negotiation, the men decided to 
strike against the company. 

In all, 92 men struck—of which 90 
were Negroes, Their abnormally low 
wage scale ranged from 92 cents to $1.17 
an hour. 

The strike began February 16. The 
very next day, on February 17, Malone & 
Hyde had filled the strikers’ jobs with 
strikebreaking labor. Of thes2, only 5 
were Negroes. 

It is plain that the company used the 
excuse of the strike to discharge its 
Negro employees and establish a dis- 
criminatory job policy. 

It has been unwilling to consider any 
union proposal that specified that their 
regular employees be returned to their 
jobs. As recently as the 20th of 
March—at a meeting called by the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice—Teamsters Local 984 offered to end 
the strike and accept the company’s 
meager wage offer of 3 cents an hour 
increase if Malone & Hyde would not 
discriminate against their regular em- 
ployees. The union further proposed 
that a disinterested outsider would be 
called in to settle the wage and hour 
items in dispute. 

This eminently fair offer was unequiv- 
ocally refused by the company, which 
ignored minimum standards of justice 
and moral decency by cynically pretend- 
ing it could not agree to put their old 
employees back to work. 

Incensed by this callous disregard for 
the needs and rights of these Negro 
workers, the officers of Teamsters Local 
984; Teamsters Joint Council 87, and the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters have 
thrown their full resources behind the 
cause of these beleaguered men. 

Their attorneys are examining the pos- 
sibility of legal action to restore the 
rights of these employees. 

Although the union has not asked for 
any fees or dues from the 90 victims of 
this gross act of discrimination, it has 
used a considerable amount of its treas- 
ury to provide them their barest es- 
sentials of life. In addition to several 
doctors’ bills, the local has provided 
$2,000 worth of groceries and paid rent, 
gas, and electric bills totaling $1,700. 
These men—with families to support and 
obligations to meet—have been without 
salary for 42 days. Apparently Malone 
& Hyde is indifferent to their dire 
plight and is willing to ignore their fate. 
The company’s attitude is made all the 
more callous by the fact that about 65 
percent of its business is made possible 
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by the patronage of Negro citizens in 
Memphis. 

I call this particularly vicious situation 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives in order to of- 
fer an example of how provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act can be used to further 
un-American ends. 

Under the act, economic strikers are 
denied protection of their jobs. In 
times of economic distress—such as 
these—unscrupulous and racist em- 
ployers can use the excuse of a company- 
inspired strike to replace its Negro em- 
ployees with whites. 

In this case, apparently Malone & 
Hyde had hired their Negro employees 
during periods of labor shortage when 
their absurdly low wage scales were un- 
acceptable to white workers. Now, see- 
ing the labor market considerably 
loosened, they have seized the oppor- 
tunity to discard, without feeling, their 
loyal Negro employees and replace them 
with men of a more acceptable color. 
We can expect that if Malone & Hyde 
succeed in their scheme, the practice 
will be taken up by other anti-Negro em- 
ployers. 

I call upon all liberty-loving people of 
Memphis to boycott all Malone & Hyde 
stores. Let not 1 Negro spend 1 cent 
as long as this injustice continues. 

Follow the leadership of the LeMoyne 
College NAACP who say: 

We of the LeMoyne College chapter of the 
NAACP are interested in the strike because 
of our contention that the worker's rights 
as free and equal human beings are being 
violated. The most powerful weapon of the 
NAACP is public opinion and public support, 
therefore we feel it our duty to remind you 
that 65 percent of Malone & Hyde busi- 
ness is in predominantly Negro neighbor- 
hoods. The major outlet for their products 
are Easyway, Leadway, Big Star Stores, Na- 
tional Brand and Bet-R-Valu stores, the 
most popular of their products being, Jack 
Sprat canned foods and Libby's frozen foods; 
therefore we are enabling them, through our 
trade, to stay in business and replace strik- 
ing Negro workers with white workers. 


WITNESSES WHO INVOKED THE 
FIFTH AMENDMENT DURING 1953 
IN TESTIMONY BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEES OR SUBCOMMITTEES OF 
THE CONGRESS INVESTIGATING 
SUBVERSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways an occasion of special solemnity to 
me when the House has under consider- 
ation legislation affecting the hard- 
earned civil rights of Americans. These 
rights have been won for us through 
the struggles and with the blood of men 
down through the ages of human de- 
velopment. Those of us who, since birth, 
have enjoyed the rights and privileges 
of free men are sometimes prone to for- 
get the intensity of the struggles and 
the extent of the sacrifices which have 
nurtured these rights into the vital, liv- 
ing factors they are today. 
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Immunity from self-incrimination is 
part of our heritage of rights, and we 
must protect it to the utmost limits con- 
sistent with the preservation of national 
security. 

When we think of the issue of self- 
incrimination, our minds must inevitably 
conjure up the vision of torture cham- 
bers, of inquisitions, of trials by combat 
or ordeal—of all the sanguine brutal- 
ities of the past and the refined cruel- 
ties of the present—which have been 
used to extort confessions. 

We want no part of those. 

We want no suggestion of them. 

We, as individuals and as a Nation, 
are dedicated to the preservation of the 
privilege against self-incrimination. 

Fundamentally, the development of 
the protection against self-incrimination 
in our own legal system started in the 
days of Charles I of England. His bru- 
tal autocratic treatment of noncon- 
formists—when innocent people in large 
numbers were tortured to make them 
confess to crimes they did not commit— 
made Englishmen give voice to the de- 
mand that the practice of forcing com- 
pulsory testimony be abolished. Within 
a few years, the privilege against self- 
incrimination was a well-established 
part of English common law. 

The settlers of America brought this 
principle with them to our shores. They 
successfully resisted attempts of colo- 
nial governors to make use of compul- 
sory testimony, with the result that the 
privilege against self-incrimination be- 
came a firm segment of our own common 
law. The protection against self-incrim- 
ination was included in the first amend- 
ments to the Constitution—our own Bill 
of Rights—and is now a portion of the 
constitutions of 46 of our States. In 
Iowa and New Jersey, where the con- 
stitutions do not include the privilege, 
esi right is fixed firmly in the common 
aw. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held that the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination is essentially 
a personal one, applying only to natural 
individuals; that it grows out of the 
high sentiment and regard for our ju- 
risprudence for conducting criminal 
trials and investigatory proceedings 
upon a plane of dignity, humanity, and 
impartiality, and that it is designed to 
prevent the use of legal process to force 
from the lips of the accused individual 
the evidence necessary to convict him 
or to force him to produce and authen- 
ticate any personal documents or effects 
that might incriminate him. 

At the same time, the Court declared 
that, though this constitutional privilege 
is subject to abuse and misuse, it is, 
nevertheless, firmly embedded in our 
constitutional and legal framework as a 
bulwark against iniquitous methods of 
prosecution. 

Since the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, there have been a 
number of attempts made to provide 
measures for obtaining information 
without destroying the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination. 


What we are undertaking now is neither 
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new nor unusual. The Congress has rec- 
ognized in the past that there is need for 
this kind of legislation to protect the 
supreme interests of the Nation. 

The 20th century has brought with it 
a new factor for destruction in interna- 
tianal and national affairs: the tactics of 
Marxist communism. Although the 
world and our Nation have been forced 
to deal with subversive conspiracies in 
the past, never before in history has con- 
spiracy reached such a world-wide scale, 
such efficiency of organization, and, 
above all, such a strong central domina- 
tion, as has the conspiracy of Soviet- 
sponsored communism in its program for 
world revolution. 

Never before have free nations faced 
the danger of such wholesale extinction. 
They must take every measure possible 
for their self-protection. The keystone 
in that structure of self-protection is full 
knowledge of the nature of the con- 
spiracy, its lifelines, and its participants. 

It is for this important purpose that 
the Congress has established committees 
to investigate subversive activities. 
These committees have made such major 
contributions to our national security 
that anything which impedes their work 
must be corrected at once. 

The history of the past few years has 
shown clearly that the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination has 
become a device in the hands of the con- 
spirators to frustrate the legitimate ac- 
tivities of congressional committees. 

To be legally entitled to this constitu- 
tional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, one must honestly believe that his 
answer would incriminate him or that it 
would furnish a link in the chain of evi- 
dence needed to prosecute, 

The fifth-amendment Communists 
have become legion. The oft-repeated 
phrase, “I refuse to answer on the ground 
that I might incriminate myself,” is 
known to virtually every American. 

The Smith Act was passed in 1940. 
Membership in, adherence to, or belief in 
the principles of, the Communist Party 
could not have justified a plea against 
self-incrimination prior to the passage 
of that act. 

A casual review of the hearings before 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities will show that witnesses have 
invoked the fifth amendment in refusing 
to answer simple questions regarding the 
date and place of birth, educational 
background, and history of employment; 
when they well knew that a truthful 
answer could not possibly have incrimi- 
nated them. 

It is because of the abuses and misuses 
of this constitutional privilege that we 
have before us legislation to grant im- 
munity from prosecution when the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination is in- 
voked. 

There is pending before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 6899, 
which was introduced by Representative 
KEATING of New York in language pro- 
posed by the Honorable Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of the 
United States. If enacted into law, this 
bill would go a long way toward prevent- 
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ing the abuse of our constitutional privi- 
leges by those who would destroy our 
Constitution. 

Let us examine the magnitude of the 
problem. 

During the first year of the Republi- 
can administration, a total of 305 wit- 
nesses before congressional committees 
hid behind the privilege against self- 
incrimination in their refusal to answer 
pertinent questions. It is important to 
point out that the number of such wit- 
nesses last year is higher than in any 
previous year. This gives a clear pic- 
ture of the accelerated fight against the 
Communist conspiracy that has been 
waged under the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party. 

Of these witnesses, 169 were before 
committees of the Senate and 148 before 
committees of the House. The apparent 
discrepancy in numbers is because of the 
fact that 12 witnesses appeared before 
2 committees. The distribution of such 
witnesses by committees is as follows: 

Summary of witnesses by congressional 

committees 


Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, Committee on Government 
Operations of the U. S. Senate 67 

Subcommittee to Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act 
and Other Internal Security Laws of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the U. S. Senate 

Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives 

Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives 3 

Special Subcommittees of the House 
Committees on Government Opera- 
tions and Education and Labor 1 


One of the most startling aspects of 
this report is the large number of such 
witnesses who have been connected with 
government and with institutions of 
education—both of which are areas of 
great sensitivity to our national security 
and survival. The record shows that 85 
of these witnesses were employed at one 
time by the Federal Government, while 
7 were employed by 1 State government. 
Those in the elementary or secondary 
education fields numbered 40, and those 
in higher education 57, making a total 
of 97. 

Other fields, in which Communists 
are afforded an opportunity to influence 
public opinions, shows the following: 26 
were in the arts and entertainment; 28 
were in the category of authors, editors, 
and literary critics; 13 in the fields of 
newspapers, printing, and publishing. 

The actual distribution by occupations 
is as follows—and again may I point out 
that the discrepancy in totals results 
from the fact that some of these people 
have been active in more than one field: 


Summary of occupations 


International organizations 11 
Federal Government 85 
State of New. Tor „k 7 
Colleges and universities 57 
Elementary and secondary schools 40 
Arts and entertainment 26 
d ee) = E S 27 


Authors, editors, and literary critics....0 28 
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Summary of occupations—Continued 
Newspapers, printers, publishers 13 
Industry and small business 34 
S 17 
Labor union officials and employees 23 
ccc 11 
aati a T AESA PA 6 
Clerical and secretarlal 4 
pa a EL, K 5 
‘rd CE EE UE Lea 18 
Information lacking 15 


Mr. Speaker, in order to show the real 
significance of the refusals to answer 
congressional committees in the past 
year, I believe it is necessary for the 
record to give the full facts and details. 
Here are the actual details, listing every 
witness who hid behind the fifth amend- 
ment, the committee before which he 
appeared, and other pertinent data. In 
addition, I am presenting summaries of 
the information for the guidance of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe this is 
the most comprehensive study of this 
subject that has ever been made. 

The record—Mr. Speaker, the fright- 
ening record—speaks for itself. I 
strongly urge the Members of this body 
to study the material which is presented 
here. Having done so, they must inevi- 
tably agree with me that H. R. 6899 must 
be passed. 

For the tremendous task of compiling 
the necessary data which is contained in 
this important report, I desire to give 
credit to the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress, and to 
express my appreciation of the valuable 
assistance provided. Without their aid, 
I would not have been able to make such 
a detailed report. 

It would be practically impossible to 
assemble so much data without some 
slight errors. I shall sincerely appre- 
ciate it if the Members will call to my 
attention any corrections, omissions, or 
additions which, in their judgment, 
should be made. 

The following list of 305 persons who 
invoked the fifth amendment should be 
sufficient evidence to convince anyone 
that such a law should be enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
will use this list of names, together with 
the other data, as an official document. 
I should also like to suggest that similar 
data be compiled for past years, and that 
the information be kept current from 
year to year. 

The fact that 305 people invoked the 
fifth amendment before congressional 
committees in the calendar year of 1953, 
alone is proof that something must be 
done to correct this situation. Instead 
of it being a case of just one person 
identifying an individual as a Commu- 
nist; under such a law, a congressional 
committee might be able to get the facts 
in the case from as many as 3 or 4 wit- 
nesses. This could leave little doubt 
that the guilt of such a Communist 
could be established when he is brought 
to trial. I believe that the proposed 
legislation providing authority to grant 
immunity to witnesses should be passed. 


aiaa 
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Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, Committee on Government Operations of the United States Senate during 1953 


Date testified Hearings citation 


Author of World 
Peace 2 of Wor 


No Federal employment listed. Mar. 24,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 1, p. 3 f.t 


Monopoly and 
i "Cooperation 


Aptheker, Herbert omens “ERR AK Cae Ree Bea May 6,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 6, p. 374 fl. 
Archdeacon, Henry Canning. Boston, Mass Nov. 19, 1953 | Subversion and Espionage in Defen: 
sere by she General Electri Installstions and Industry, p. 11 f. 
ple Lynn, Mass., for the past (galley). 
years. 
Aronson, Allan James. Address unknown; newspaperman May 14, 1953 | Information Centers, pt. 6, p. 397 fl. 


press 
t in 


Belfrage, Cedric Henning.. 
Berke, Sylvia, Miss 


Resident alien since 1987 
~~ Igland Ave., Bronx, New York, 
N, Y.: school clerk, Publie School 
50, Bronx, New York, N 


Information Centers, pt. 6, p. 408 ff. 
Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 26 ff. (galley). 


Last Federal 9 — on es Dea 41 1953 
ment: St Corps, 8 ce 
EA December 


1 Butler, Pa., R. D. 6; unemployed at | No Federal employment listed June 18,1953 | Communist Party Activities, Western 
present. Pennsylvania, p. 7 ff. 
Boyer, Richard O rather: TR Der BU ——T—T—T————— July 1,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 7, p. 424 fl. 
Brand, Millen 5 — oa eto editor, 1 062-2. at. May 6,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 6, p. 358 fl. 
rown 
Browder, Earl Russell Author of Communism in the United |.....do._..-....--..-..--..------------ Mar, 24,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 1, p. 17 fl. 
Burgum, Edwin Berry. -] Author nd | Biy A LE I P POT A e ESSE July 1,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 7, p. 433 fl. 
á w; me 1 at New York i BS sek 
nivers' 
c E Secretary of the International Mone- | Last Federal Government employ- | June » 7 80. Austrian Incident, p. 20 ff. 
tary Fund until December 1952. ment: Director of Monetary Re- an 
search, P-8, $9,800 per annum, | June 8, 1953 
‘Treasury Department, Division of | Oct. 20,1953 | Transfer of Occupation Currency 
Monetary Research, until June 17, Plates—Espionage Phase, p. 21 fl. 
Cooke, Marvel J., Mrs. Born in Minnesota: 46 years of age: No ke Federal em loyment listed. Sept. 8, 1953 N Infiltration Among Arm 
4 — Fine —— yolas 1943-47, F Civilian Workers, p. 4 fl. = 
as ass managing 
D’Usseau, Arnaud W writer; author, Deep Are No Federal employment listed........| July 7,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 7, p. 464 fl. 


Evans, Gertrude, Mrs... Clerk, Veterans’ Administration 1918- 
1943, for which she draws $129 a 


month retirement. 


Aug. 18, 1953 | Security—Government Printing Office, 


pt. 1, p. 73 fl. 


. —ͤ Author of Citizen Tom Paine.........| Employed by the Office of War In- | Feb. 18,1953 | Voice of America, pt. 2, p. 98 fl. 
ne December 1942-January 
Foner, Philip 8.............-..--.--- Author and teacher; formerly tau 3 — No Federal employment listed May 6,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 6, p. 386 fl. 


Hes the College of the City of 
11 Park El.; New York, 35 ES, REE SSS Saw ee n Sept. 18, 1953 
ber of Unger, Freedman & Fleischer. 
Bronxville, N. Y. a vader article — Sy RE Sept. 28, 1953 


Freedman, David M 
Gelfan, Harriet Moore, Mrs. 


Security—United Nations, p. 31 fl. 
3 Infiltrat ion in the Army, 


ane Op -Th D Machinist, ist class, Washington | Aug. 20,1953 Securit N 
Naval Gun peters; 1934-48, pt. 2, p. 1 
hebe Last Federal Government employ- | Oct. 20,1953 | Transfer 2 Dapa Currency 
ment: Assistant D P Esplonsee Pi — p. 19 1. 
inance, until Dec. 31, 1947. 
Glassman, Sidney 4721 215th St., New York, N. * pres- No Federal employment listed. Dec. 16,1953 Army Signal Corps Subversion and 


ent occupation not ; previ- 
ously employed in the Economic 
Diy of the Secretariat, United 
Nations, 1946 to December 1952. 
Thornwood, N. T. —: — eee ae Mar. 26, 1953 
= a mural = 2 new Interior | May 6, 1953 
Bldg. in 1936 or 1 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: a = payee d Gerne 
Research U. 


at — } 3 „Port I. Mon. 


Espionage, p. 77 fl. (galley). 


Information Centers, pt. 1. p. 90 ff. 
Information Centers, pt. 6, p. 388 fl. 


Grundfest, Harry. Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 


Nov. 25, 1953 
.| Espionage, p. 27 fl. (galley). 


Columbia Efniversity. ty, aoe 1945. 


—— Samuel Dashiell..........| Author of detective stories No Federal 3 usted Mar. 26, 1953 | Information Centers, pt. 1, p. 84 fl. 
enderson, Bonad———.— 1 38th Ave., Bayside, Long | Never — by the Federal Goy- | Mar. 5,1953 | Voice of America, pt. 7, pp. 473 fl. 
ernment, 


. J.; up to July 1, 1953, 
tary-treasurer — S aces 

and Agricultural Workers, when 
3 bes 3 gong a aces 


— employed 1 a “Fete 


Chairman, department of mathe- 
ion H School of 


He: | — E No Federal em t listed........] Dec. 17,1953 | Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
yman, ployment A 225 


p. 96 y). 


Hlavaty, Julius H ted in a Voice of America 


ee sins oo ee 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Junior assistant, 
Monmouth, 


Corps, Fort 
N. J., June 1942-December 1943, 


Mar. 13, 1953 | Voice of America, pt. 9, p. 678 fl. 


Dee, 15, 1953 * Signal Corps Subversion and 


Hutner, Eleanor Glassman, Mrs. 
Espionage, p. 20 fl. (galley). 


Eugene Hutner). 


Hyman, Harry A No Federal employment listed. Nov. 25, 1953 Signal Corps—Subversion and 


ul Les un Bt, 3 N. X:; 
occupation Agua gs, p. 2 K. (galley), 


— Oct. 31, 1951 yon loyed b; 
un „ em 
Federal Telecomm 3 


ratory at Nutley, N. J., working on 
Army Signal Corps work. 


Dec. 17,1953 | Army Signal Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 2 Galley). 


P 
State Department Information Program Voice of America. For the sake of brevity, Voice of America will be used in this report as a title, 


5 , “Information Centers“ has been used in this report, instead of 
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Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, Committee on Government Operations of the United States Senate during 1958—Continued 


Name Identification Federal employment if any Date testified Hearings citation 
Ullmann, William Ludwig. Harvey Cedars, N. J Last Federal Government employ- | Oct. 21,1953 | Transfer -of Occupation Curren: 
ig ment: Economie analyst, PT, Plates—Espionage Phase, p. 40 l. 40% . 


$8,179.50 per annum , Treasury De- 
rtment, Division’ of Monetary 
esearch, until Mar. 21, 1947. 


Weltfish, Gene, Miss Author Races of Mankind, In Henry’s | No Federal employment listed Mar. 27,1953 | Information Centers, pt. . 119 fl. 
S 4 e mare Yard; lecturer, Columbia Uni- 58 105 A ae 

Wilkerson, Doxey A New york, N V.; author Special | Last Federal Government employ- | July 2,1953 | Information Centers, pt. 7, p. 445 fl. 
= A Problems of ites N ment: Either education specialist, y, PREP 


Administration, 1942-43, or member 
of the faculty, Howard University 
(Federal e A ney), Wash- 


ington, D. 
Wilkerson, Doxey A ] Teacher, Jefferson School of Social | Education cet, Education Divi- | Sept. 8,1953 | Communist Infiltration Ide Arm: 
4 Science, New York, N. Y. 5 — Office of Price Administrati on, Civilian Workers, p. 23 fl. ‘4 
Wolman, Diana Molderber, Mrs. | 505 Alabama Ave., New York, N. Y.; | Last Federal Government employ- | Dec, 15,1953 | Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
(Mrs. Benjamin Wolman).“ teacher, Thomas Jefferson High ment: Junior engineering aid, Army Espionage, p. 43 ff. (galley). 
School, New York, N. Y., 1946 to Signal C earny, N. J., and 


date, ai ieee an instructor in New York, N. Y., 1942-43. 
22 re and Russian, Jeffer- 
ne pee r Sciences, W 
pee of the export de- 
ment, Four Continent Book 
, 1943, born in Russia, became 
a United States citizen through the 
naturalization of her father. 
Da FOE oo S Philadelphia, Fa. No Federal employment listed Aug. 20, 1953 R Printing Office, 
p p. 


Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the Subcommittee To Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate 
during 1953 


Identification Federal employment if any Hearings citation 


Chapel Hill, N. C.; merchant No Federal employment listed Mar. 6,1953 Communist nderground Printing 


bernethy, Milton A_.._.......-..-- 

A z: Facilities snk Titel FONAN 
bernethy, Minna, Mrs, rs. | 305 North Columbia St., a Sepa ao eth RET TE EREEREER W E e r Oxamunist Underground Print 
ANI 2 ‘Abernethy’ ). om N. C.; until 1950, coo" Facilities and inal OET 

husband of the Intimate Bi Book hop. p. 3 fl. 
Abt, John PIP ER =---| 444 Central zex West, New Yor! Last Federal Government employ- | May 26,1953 | Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
N. V.; attorne; ment: Speclal Assistant to the At- ment Departments, pt. 10, p. 643 ff, 
St Ge 1 1 $8,500 per annum, 
un 
thony, Robenla F., Miss pa Mare yr St., Springfield, No Federal employment listed......... Mar, 26, 1953 88 Influence in — Educa- 
ee, a tired teacher; — 2 Process, pt. 6, p. 685 ff. 
Aron, Paul Harvey 12 ee ier! . Mar. 24,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
ieee teact oy gtd at Sarah Lawrence College tional Process, pt. 5, p. 625 ff. 
ORANG eee oc N, 50 Cambridge Rd., Great Neck, —_ „. Feb. 10,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
Atn Island, N. Y.; employed in the reg- tional Process, pt, 2, p. 450 fl. 
5 omw, College of the City of 
ew Yor. 
/// . N. Y. OI ..... Sept. 25, 1953 Activities of United States Ci*'zens 
er ee editor; inactive — 5 on the rolls ie ones by the United Nations, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church's 
Diocese of Southern Ohio; previous- 
ly employed in the t of the 
lizabeth, Mrs. (Mrs. G aa West pid Bt, New York, N. V.; June 4,1953 | Subversive Inf in the Ed 
„E rs. es TRAT A I AA ea a E E ubversive uence uca- 
ig : ji parently a a housewife. tional Process, pt. 11, D. 1053 ff. 
Barrows, Alice Prentice, Miss Bast Blue eee retired Federal | Last Federal Government pectalist fa June 23,1953 | Interlocking Subv in Govern- 
employee engaged in writing. ment: 0 0 ‘special ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 831 fl. 


school buildin: nah yes, 
mag asc of nenten untll Aug. 


Lak Federal Government employ- 
Information 


601 East 20th St., New York, N. V.; 


Ider; n Sept. 25, 1953 8 of United States Citizens. 
Bazer, Julia Older, mployed the 


an editor, presently unemployed; ment: Office of War United Nations, 
1 8 a Pod 15, 1953, employed by until 1943, De 4, p. 584 
¥ k, ap aeara Ergo O 
or 
by the United Nations, 
Berman, Louise Rosenberg Brans- | New York, N. Y. 1 eee No Federal employment listed. Oct. 28, 1953 8 — te 85. Wa. 
ten, Mrs. . 
5 ld Ra: enenceens---| 309 East sth St., New York 9, N. V.; — EE d Tt E subversive Influence in the 
Blau, Harold Raymond. kly onal Process, pt. ic. tare 
Bressler, Joseph. . 15 Ludlum Pl., Brooklyn, N. v.; as- |..... Feb. 10,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
à ph sistant professor of health and 55 tional Process, pt. 2, p. 434 fl. 
pe: 3 Brooklyn College, ſor 
or 27 
Cameron, Angus U Jay A „N. V.; book publisher, May 7,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
Stor i PE 2 dent, 3 tional Process, pt. 9, p. 885 fl. 


Carson, Sal Office of War Information during | June 16, 1953 3 Subversion in Govern- 
Charles J. (Robert FC June 11, 1953 Interlocking „ 
, Char! . —— June jubversion 
os CER ment: Code analyst grade 12, 8400 ment Departments, pt. 11, p. 707 fl. 
per annum; National Recovery Ad- 
—e tion, Apr. 2, 1934-Noyv. 24, 
Cohen, Morris U No Federal employment listed May 19,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
* y : 1 tional Process, pt. 10, p. 995 ff. 


self-em 3 ed chemist; on 
ulty of the College of the City of 
New York, 1930-41. 


1954 
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Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, Committee on Government Operations of the United States Senate during 1953—Continued 


Kent, Rockwell 
Lewis, Helen, Mrs. (Mrs. Naphtali 


Lewis). 
Levine, Ruth, Mrs 
Levitsky, Joseph Te 


Linfield, David La Porte 


Pataki, Ernest Suan DAS aba 
Percoff, Joseph H--....---... — 
Piekarski, Witulad W 


Powell, Doris Walters, Mrs 


Reiss, Julius ee 


Robeson, Eslanda Cardoza Goode, 
Mrs. (Mrs. Paul Robeson). 
Rosinger, Lawrence K 1 


Rothschild, Edward M. 


Rothschild, Esther, Mrs 

Sarant, Louise, Mrs. (formerly Mrs. 
Al Sarant). 

Savitt, Morris. AeA 


Schappes, Morris U 


Shoiket, Henry N. 


Sillers, Frederick, Ir. RO 


Silvermaster, Nathan Gregory. 


Snyder, Samuel Joseph. 
Bocol, Albert. 


Stern, Bernhard J 
Stolberg, Sidney. 


Taylor, William 0 


Identification 


120 Taylor Ave., Neptune, N. J.; egg 
salesman, 8 y for New Jersey 
Federated Egg Producers’ Cooper- 
ative Association, Inc. 

rr igenpedamee eee 


245 West 101st St., New York, N. v. 


155 West 20th St., New Vork, N. V.; 
until Dee. 14, 1953, employed by 
Federal Telecommunications Labo- 
ratory since July 1943, 

65 Rutgers Pl., River Edge, N. J.; 
until Feb. 1953, employed at 
Federal Telecommunications Lab- 
oratories in Nutley, N. J. 

1475 Townsend Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; private, U. S. Army, sta- 
tioned at Murphy Army Hospital; 

reviously employed by Federal 
EPE a en ainara g ne Laboratory, 
See next column — — — 


Author of Soviet Far East and Central 
Asia; employed as copywriter by 
L. W. Frohlich & Co., 76 East 52d 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Employed by Walker Doran Teague 
(a firm), 1943-46. Present employ- 
ment not specified. 

11 Seaside Terrace, Lynn, Mass.; em- 
ployed at the River Works of the 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
for 1214 years. 


343 East 8th St., New York, N. V.; 


instructor of engineering, Cooper 
Union; employed by Federal Tele- 
communications Laboratory, June 
1944-August 1950; became a natural- 
ized citizen in 1944, 

Home: 1840 Phaelen PI., New York, 
N. V. business: 274 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. V.; an attorney. 

Employed at the River Works of the 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., 
since February 1941. 

Previously employed by the Peoples 
Voice, a New York newspaper, 1945- 


47. 

741 Westminster Rd, Brooklyn, N. V. 
3 the Polish delegation 
to the United Nations since Septem- 


r 1950. 
Author, African Journey, and biogra- 
phy, Paul Robeson (her husband). 
Author of China’s Wartime. Politics, 
India and the United States, Rest- 
less India, State of Asia, China's 
Crisis, and Forging a New China, 


See next column assasi 
Wife of Edward M. Rothschild 


8515 66th Ave., Queens, New York, 
N. Y.; an electrical engineer em- 
ployed by Slocum & Fuller, ne 
ously employed by the New York 
State Department of Publie Works, 
Apr. 1947-June 1953. 

94 Hamilton Pl., New York 31, N. V.; 
self-employed, author of A Docu- 
mentary History of the Jews in the 
United States. 

1337 55th St., Brooklyn, N. V.; em- 
ployed oy Lawson Machinery 

e; 


z employed by the 
Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle plant 3. 
lla, o.; previously 


in 
Washington, D. O., being 9 
in several Government agenc 

Sell- employed — 


2141 Mth Ave., Long Island City, 
N. V.; patent attorney since 1932. 
419 West End Ave., Branch, 
N. J.; present employment not 


8 
Professor sociology, Columbia 

University. 
27 North Rockdale Ave., Roseville, 
A Jersey Fed- 


N. J.; manager, New 
erated Egg Producerst Cooperative 
Association, Ine. 


Los Reese eee 


Employed by the Army 8 Corps 
at Fort Monmouth, 22 
ber 1941 to 1947, 


Federal employment if any 


Last Federal Government e 
Agency, Eatontown, N. J., 1943-47. 


No 2 employment listed 
6 ͤ . 


aad . AS So ANY RPS 


Last Federal Government employ- 
Employed by the Army 
Signal Corps from 1940 to 1943, 


No Federal employment listed 


Hand compositor, U. S. Government 
Printing Office since about 1941. 
No Federal employment listed 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment; Office of Strategic Services 
during World War II. 

No Federal employment listed 


OC AAA EEE S 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Signal Corps, Fort M 
mouth, N. J., until 1945. 

No Federal employment listed 


Employed by the U. 8. Army Quar- 
termaster Corps in New York when 
served with a subpena. 

No Federal employment listed 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Consultant (without com- 
pensation), Department of State, 
8 of Public Affairs, Oct. 6-8, 


1949, 
Employed by U. S. Government 


Printing Office. 
No Federal employment listed. 


Last Federal Government employ- 


Navy Yard, March 1941-July 1945, 
June 1946-April 1947. 


No Federal employment listed ote 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Engineer, 
ment, Brooklyn Nav: 
43, and at Mare Island, 1943-47. 


ve rh ges of Mines until February 


Last Federal Government employ- 

ment: Economist, P-8, $10, per 
War Assets Administration, 
Economic and Market Research, 
until Nov. 30, 1946. 

Federal Government employ- 
Signal Corps, 1949-52. 
Government employ- 

ment: Evans 8 1 Laboratory, 
Fort Monmouth, 
No Federal employ: 


Hearings citation 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 92 if. (galley). 


Information Centers, pt. 7, p. 419 ff. 

State Department—Student-Teacher 
Exchange Program, p. 7 ff. 

Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 86 ff. (galley). 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 


Espionage, p. 14 ff. (galley), 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 64 ff. (galley), 


Security—Government Printing Office, 
pt. 2, p. 129 fl. 
Information Centers, pt. 1, p. 25 ff. 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 18 ff. (galley). 


Subversion and Espionage in Defense 
Installations and Industry, p. 13 
(galley). 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 38 ff. (galley). 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 98 H. (galley). 


Subversion and Espionage in Defense 
ae and Industry, p. 15 fl. 
ey). 
Communist Infiltration Among Army 
Civilian Workers, p. 16. 


Security—United Nations, p. 5 ff, 


Information Centers, pt. 7, p. 473 ff. 
Information Centers, pt. 1, p, 62 ff, 


Security—Government Printing Office, 
pt. 1, p. 62 ff. 
ge SR nr Printing Office, 


Information Centers, pt. 2, p. 140 fl. 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 90 ff. (galley). 


Security—Government Printing Office, 
pt. 1, p. 50 fl. 


Transfer of Occupation Currency 
Plates—Espionage Phase, p. 35 fl. 


arog, Semel N and 
Army Signal Co 8 and 
Espionage, p. 10 fl. (galley). 


Information Centers, pt. 2, p. 101 ff. 


Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 80 H. (galley). 


c 
pt. 2, p. i 

Army Signal Corps—Subversion and 
Espionage, p. 83 ff. (galley). 
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Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the Subcommittee To Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate 
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Name Identification 
Collins, Henry H., Ir Bronxville, N. V.; writer 
in, Thomas . 325 East 33d St., New York, N. V.; 
may presently unemployed; previously 
managing editor of the e publications 
of the American Dial tes Associa- 


Davis, Horace Baneroſt 


Einhorn, Nathan 1900 oE St. NW. 15 


Fitzgerald, Edward J 


Flato, Charles Sidney 


Frauenglass, William 


Friedman, Samuel 


Glaser, Mrs. Eda Habinsky.......--| 250 West 


Glasser, Harold 8 


Gold, Hyman 


Grauman, Jacob. 20 


Gruen, Sonia, Mrs. a0 


Guarnaccia, Elizabeth, Miss. 
Gustafson, Elton. 


Brechen Colles, 
Halperin, Maurice 8 Boston, M: 
2, regional studies depart 


Harris, Lement U 


Hurlinger, Iven 


tion. 
Kansas City, Mo.; associate pia 
5 Le University 0 


3 D. O.; 
68 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
3 public relations 
publicity man; employed by 
the Embassy of Poland since 1981 


New York, N. Y ; writer, coauthor of 
Heart of Spain With Alvah Vessie. 


480 Center St., Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
teacher at Boston Latin School in 
the 8 school system. 

New York, N. X.; free-lance writer. 


Wellfleet, Mass.; presently unem- 
ployed. 


17 Sodat, hee „ > eH 
teacher at James M n High 
School, Broo! 


klyn. 
Palos Park, III. Y trockdriver for the 
University of Chicago Press. 
22d St., New York, N. 
born in 5 
of the United States in 1932, clerk in 
the Reference ay United Na- 
ster 3 Council, with U. N. 
See Rd., Great Neck, N. V.; 
omist em ployed with the Coun- 
cil 0 of Jewish P poderations & Wel- 
fare Funds, 165 West 46th St., New 


York, 

2801 14ist St., Flushing, N à regis- 
trar’s assistant, College of the ine of 
York foe approximately 20 


Tuckerman St., NW., Washin; 


Developmen in Austria, 
We Unite States in ee 
became a citizen of the United Stat 
8 citizenship. 
West 22d 2 8 N. V. 
sporea as librarian el 
Uni Nations doing L 
ence work, at a salary $6,270 sin 


1947. 
18 Day St., Somerville, Mass.; teacher 
at Somerville High School. 
199 Hoyt Sts . N. Y.;instrue- 
education, 


ce 1931. 
chair- 
department, 
Boston niversity since 1949. Pre- 
viously 5 and consultant to 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations under the em- 
loy of the American Jewish Con- 
American 


ton Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
icist for Physical Hesearch 


Hyams, Jacob Shalom Washington, D. ©. a 


Isenberg, Irvin. 


oO— 269 


and operator, Su; uperior Press. 


5112 South Ave. 
TIL: tencber aed resoeroher ot tos 
University of P Ohioa since 1949. 


Federal employment i any 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Administrative Assistant, 
grade 19A, $10,000 per annum, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 


until Jan. 24, 1947. 
No Federal employment listed 
EAS 


Assigned to the Office of 33 
Services while an infantry soldier 
and officer in the 42d and 3d Divi- 


sions. 
No Federal employment listed 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Social science anal 


istant, per 

plat Office of War Mobilization 

and Cece gir a Surplus Prop- 
5 , until June 30, 1945. 

No Federal employment listed 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Assistant Director, P-8, 


until Dec. 31, 1947, 
No Federal employment listed. 


Last Federal Governmen’ „ 
ment: Statistician, P-6, $6,440 per 
por ee Office of War Mobilizat: 


and Reconversion, up to February 
1947. 


No Federal employment listed. 


tas i, prann m 
ment: ann 
State Depar . 


t, an 
anal: Amer! til May 
an in. 7 

No Federal employment listed. 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Tennessee ve Authority 


Appen no Federal employment 
poe iol he wocked “on 


annum por 
No Federal employment listed 


Date testified 


Apr. 10, 1953 


June 9, 1953 


Mar. 31, 1953 


June 16, 1953 


Mar. 26, 1953 


May 1,1953 


May 19, 1953 


Apr. 24, 1953 


June 8, 1953 
Feb. 19, 1953 


Apr. 14, 1953 


Feb. 10,1953 


Apr. 27,1953 


Feb. 19, 1953 


Mar. 27, 1953 
Feb. 24, 1953 


Mar. 26, 1953 


Oct. 28, 1953 


—— — 


Apr. 23,1953 


May 13, 1953 


Mar. 13, 1953 


June 9,1953 


Hearings citation 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 1, p. 4 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. II, p. 1050 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1116 fl. 


Comm Underground Printing 


unist 
Facilities and Ilegal Propaganda, 
p. 193 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 788 ff. 


Subversive Influence in ~ Educa- 
tional pt. 6, p. 683 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Gan 
ment Departments, pt. 5, p. 245 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 8, p. 488 fl. 


1 Influence in the Educa- 
ional Process, pt. 8, p. 838 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, se 12, p. 1087. 

Activities of United States Citizens 
Employed a the United Nations, 
pt. 2, p. 443 


oy fend Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 2, p. 54 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 2, p. 440 ff. 


Activities of ee States Citizens 
Em plored Weg the United Nations, 
pt J. 5. 4 


e h . Sted Sate 

mployed n a 

pte b peat f. 

Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional 


Subversive Influence 
tional Process, 2, 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 15, p. 1035 fl. 


— Subversion in Govern. 
Departments, pt. 15, p. 1030 © 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 8, p. 818 ff, 
Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 10, p. 965 fl. 
Communist Underground Printin 
d Proj v 


Facilities an 

p. 101 fl. mee 9 
Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1109 fl. 
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Name Identification Federal employment if any 


Jerome, Mrs. Alice (Mrs, V, J. 
Jerome), 


320 2d Ave., New York, N. V.; direc- 
tor of the Park Nurser School 318 
2d Ave., New York, N. Y.; wife of 
V. J. Jerome. 

108 West 76th St., New Vork, N. Y.; 
economist presently unemployed. 


No Federal employment listed Apr. 8, 1953 


Joseph, Julius J — Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Senior administrative officer, 
CAF-12, $4,600 per annum, Labor 
Department, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Bureau of Program Re- 
3 until June 7, 1943. 

tailed to Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices during World War II. 
No Federal employment listed 


May 26, 1953 


Josephson, Leon 16 West 16th St., New Vork, N. V.; 
at present, in the restaurant. busi- 
ness with his brother Warren 
Josephson; formerly a practicing 
attorney in New Jersey. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass.: Mar. 26, 1953 
employed part time as a teaching 
fellow at vard University since 


Oct. 28, 1953 


Kamin, Leon J 


September 1951. 

King, Harold e 625 East 14th St., New York, N. V.: June 4,1953 
3 at Sträubenmuller Textile 
High School. 

Kipnis, Ira Aaron 1352 Past 48th St., Chicago, III.; full- do June 8, 1953 


time student at the University of 
Chicago Law School; previously a 
university instructor. 
159 Cottage St., Norwood, Mass.; 
librarian of South Norwood Branch 
Library, Norwood, Mass., for 5 


ears. 

s3 Grand St., Croton, N. Y.; economist 
and research worker for the Progres- 
sive Party at 17 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.; his name up to 1935 
was Charles Krivitsky. 

53 Wendell St., ‘Cambridge, Mass.; 
student at Harvard Law School: 
twin Doar of Jonathan William 


Lubell. 

53 Wendell St., Cambridge, Nee Ly eee 
student at Harvard Law School; 
5 0 ena of David Gabriel 


mbell. 
6862 136th St., Flushing, N. Y.; re- 
search economist; self-employed. 


Knowles, Mary, Mrs somata May 21,1953 


Kramer, Charles Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Head economist, P-7, $6,500 
r annum, Office of Price Admin- 
tion, Office of the Administra- 

tor, until Nov. 23, 1944. 
No Federal employment listed 


May 6, 1953 


Lubell, David Gabriel — Mar. 27, 1953 


Lubell, Jonathan William 


Magdoff, Harry Jonah 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Program planning officer, P-8, 
$9,975 per annum, Lewy ferment of 
Commerce, 5 Busin 
until Dec. 27, 1 

No Federal employment arts, 


Markham, Helen Wendler Dean, 
Mrs. (Mrs. George F. Markham). 


Martineau, Paul Victor 


387 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass.; Mar. 27,1953 


May 8,1953 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Airport engineer (dis, 55 
P-4, $4,902 per annum, Department 
of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, until July 22, 1946; 
intelligence officer in OSS during 
World War II. 

Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Assistant Chief, Presenta- 
tion Division, CAF-14, $8,179.50 
pela perth State Department, until 


* Federal” Government employ- 


1 research analyst 
on on Bovier ion for Office of Strate- 
gic Services during World War II. 
No Federal employment listed 


1952, 


Marzani, Carl Aldo 111 West 88th St., New York, N. V.; 
employed by United Electrical 


Workers in general publicity work. 


June 18, 1953 


‘ins, Leonard E. 


130 West 57th St., New York 19, N. V.; June 11, 1953 
translator, 


playwright and 


Norton, Robert . 2033 McGraw St., New York 62, N. 
Y.; employed by the news service of 
the American Chemica! Society. 
ee Vt.; professor of experi- 
thology and associate pro- 
. Dlochemistr , University of 
Vermont College of Tedicine; born 
in Russia; entered the United States 
in 1913; derivative citizenship 
8 his ſather's naturalization 


7609 16th Ave., Takoma Park, Md.; 
economist; born in 1 entered 
the United States in 1 Became 
a citizen of the United Statesin 1927, 


The Westover Hie, West 72d St., 
— Vork, N. until Jan. 1953, 
see, ee 86. a 1 of film scripts 

y 

6574 eee St., Rego Park, ucens, 

N. V.; teacher, New Vork Univer- 


. 
F. g, N. Y.; economic consultant 
in New York and author, 


Apr. 24,1953 


Novikoff, Alex Benjamin Apr. 23,1953 


„„ 


Ober, Harry 


Last Federal Government employ- 
. Labor economist, $9,600 
„Department of ‘Labor, 
—.— or Labor Statistics, until 


No Federal employment listed 


Apr. 22,1953 


Oberwager, Jerome A.-......----.-- Feb. 19, 1953 


Olson, Willlam— May 5,1953 


8 ——— —— 


Perth, VI.. 


Last Federal Government employ- 


May 12,1953 
ment: Economie an P-7, 7% 


Porter, Margaret B. Bennett, Mrs. -] 515 —— Lane, Pasadena, Calif.; June 12,1953 
housew. 


Rein, David. J 711 14th St. NW., Washington, D. O.; 
Sus y, mèmper ofthe law fa 


Mar, 6,1953 


Date testified 


Hearings citation 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 7, p. 785 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 10, p. 607 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
— Departments, pt. 15, p. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 8, p. 677 fl. 


a Influence in the Educa- 
„pt. 11, p. 1068 f. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1089 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 10, p. 1002 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 6, p. 328 ff. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 6, p. 700 ff. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 6, p. 694 ff. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 5, p. 286 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 6, p. 691 f. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 9, p. 923 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 800 ff. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 11, p. 680 ff. 


Subversive Influence in ae Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 8, p. 824 l. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 8, p. 804 


Interloeking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 4, p. 204 fl. 


Activities of United States Citizens 
Employed in the United Nations, 
pt. 2, p. 451 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
tional Process, pt. 8, p. 871 ff. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 7, p. 384 fl. 


Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 741 fl. 


Communist derground Prin 
ear and — 3 
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Name Identification Federal employment if any Date testified Hearings citation 
Selsam, Howard 501 West _— St., New York, N. V. No Federal employment listed Apr. 8,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa 
i apenas t director of 1 the Jeflerson 9 9 tional Process, pt. 7, p. 772 fl. 
00¹ O New Yor 


N. Y.; previously taught at the 
‘American University of Beirut, 
Syria to 1927; at Columbia Univer- 
sity to — 75 ‘and at Brooklyn Col- 


lege to 194 
Shaftel, Oscar H .==---| 3915 45th St., n V.; assistant r a Feb. 10,1953 | Subversive ee x the Educa- 
Nathan G weve og 58 Pert Last Federal d t loy- | Apr. 16,1953 Interlockin 8 8 
——.— pestle er in part- 2) overnmen irene . g u — on overn- 
Silvermaster, 8 GCC ment Departments, pt. 3 p. 102 Hl. 


bors in Russia; entered the 3 P-8, $10,000 per annum, Gar — Assets 
States in 1915; became a citizen of Administratio ion, Economie and 


the United States in 1927. rn oe Research, until Nov. 30, 
Siporin, Mary R., Mrs. „-------| 6060 South Kimbark St., Chicago, In.; | No Federal employment listod June 9, 1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
N until May 20, 1953, office manage: tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1112, fl. 


ae office at the University ersity of 
Smith, Edwin Seymour 107 State St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: opera- | Last Federal Government employ- | May 21, 1953 3 Subversion in Govern 


tor of two news photograph agencies ment: Member of Board, $10,000 per ment Departments, pt. 9, p. 546 fl. 
and a literary and music agency. annum, National Labor Relations 
— 5 By by ee appoint- 
men 
Socolar, Sidney J 6153 South Drexel Ave., Chicago, III.; No Federal er 3 listed........| June 9,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
d zí instructor in physical sciences in tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1006 fl. 
oe aane the University of 
mon, Benlamin 825 East Drexel Sq., Chicago, III.; re- DO E E ——K' EE S a 6 Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
Wann search associate if economics, Üni- tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1105 fl. 
vei 0 0. à 
Spitzer, Ralph. . 5200 Brookside Blvd., Kansas City, G6 TTT do... Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
eee Lane professor, University tional Process, pt. 12, p. 1125 fl. 
of Kansas C 
igman, Joseph. Relate 141 . — t., Brooklyn, N. Y.; |... — a uiaa tude een .--| May 21,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
ai oem assistant professor of chemistry at 54 tional Process, pt. 10, p. 1005 f. 
hn (also kn H: 20 Sidney PL, Brooklyn 1. N. Yo 2458 do Mar. 31,1953 | Communist Und d Printin 
rt, Jo! a! own as Harry ey P1., Broo N. X 2400- —— ar. un ndergroun 
Eraro a ms Winegar, Harry 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C.; č be ees and Illegal Propaganda, * 
F a Harry Vinacuar). journalist-editor by occupation. 0 ff, 
Studenberg, Irving 1509 Quinnwood St., se Md.; | Last Federal 5 3 Mar. 13, 1953 8 Underground Printing 
linotype operato Progressivo ment: Linot — and Illegal Propaganda, p. 
leah see „219 H st. N Wash- eet rinting ing Once, 1935- 
ington, D. ©. 
Tenney, Helen B., Miss 2 Horatio St., New York, N. Z pres- | Last Federal Government employ- | June 16,1953 | Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
ent occupation not listed. ment: A eg re (chief of ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 772 fl. 
per annum, 


m), P. 275 
War 5 Strategic Services 
Unit, until July 19, 1946, 
Trinkhaus, Charles 30 Schermerhorn St., » Brook! 5 N. No Federal employment listed June 4,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
teacher, oa tional Process, pt. 11, p. 1066. 


Vincent, Craig 8 San Cristobal, Now Me Mexico; in con- | Last Federal Government employ- | June 12,1953 | Interlocking Subv Govern- 
sears with his wife, operates the ment: Chief of section, Domestic ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 752 fl. 
Cristobal Valley Ranch, eee tou te War Shipping Adminis- 
ra 
Weber, Frederick Palmer 418 West 118th St., New York, N. V.; Last Federal ig: ARES employ- | Apr. 21,1953 | Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
research economist working for fees. ment: Head business adviser (War ment Departments, pt. 4, p. 178 ff. 
3 CAF-14, ne per 
um, War Product: Board, 


Division of Personnel 1 
until Jan. 28, 1944. K 


Wilkerson, Doxey A — New thes N. V.; teacher, Jefferson Last Federal Government employ- | Mar. 24, 1953 Subversive Influence in the 5 
School of Social Science, New York, ment: member of the faculty, How- tional Process, pt. 5, p. 641 fl. 
Xs ard University (Federal rity 
Agency), W. gton, D. C., 1935- 
Wi del 160 West 77th St., New York, N. Y., | Last Federal Government employ- | Apr. 26,1953 ee oe Subversion in Govern- 
attorney. ment: Secretary, National Labor ment Departments, pt. 10, p. 623 ff, 


Relations Board, CAF-14, $7,500 
per annum, until Jan. 17, 1941. 


Wolff, Milton..... SOERA IEE tee 49 West 28th St., New York, N. Y. Dare his service in the U. 8. Army, | June 16, 1953 2 Subversion in Govern- 
: painter or artist, presently unem- assigned — the Office of Strategic ment Departments, pt. 12, p. 767 fl. 
ployed; national commander, Vet- Services and stationed in Italy. 
3 ol the Abraham Lincoln 
Wortia, Jonah... 152 Ps St., Kir we N. Y.; phy- | Veterans’ Administration in Brook- | June 2,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
sician, Psychiatrist 1 — author; lyn, N. Y. tional Process, pt. II, p. 1037 fl. 
teacher of Social 
Wuchinich, George 8 12 W St., 3 N. Y.; | While in the U. S. Army, detailed to | June 11,1953 | Interlocking Subversion in Govern- 
employment not specified. — 8 Sector ices and ment Departments, pt. 11, p. 702 ff. 
assign: u via. 
Young, Murray 27 Grace Court, ee. I N. Y.; | No Federal employment listed........] Feb. 24,1953 | Subversive Influence in the Educa- 
instructor, Brookl tional Process, pt. 2, p. 476 fl. 
Zelitan, Elizabeth Aiken, Mrs. (also | 30 West 105th St., New Yok e 8 . . June 11,1953 9 ot derground Printing 
known as Miss Elizabeth Aiken). born in Russia; became a P PR ol Facilities and Illegal Propaganda, 
the United States in 1928. p. 308 fl. 
ADDENDUM 
Bliss, Willard -| 3709 Main St., Erie, Pa.; newspa No Federal employment listed. Nov. 12,1953 | Subversive Influence in the United 
editor; edits the Union News, tnd yi * Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
lished by Fag) United_ Electrical Workers of America, Pittsburgh and 
Radio, and Machine Workers of Erie, Pa., p. 177 fl. 
America, local 506, since mid-1949, 
Briney, Harold r A 322 Rono Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; an . do J Nov. 10,1953 | Subversive 8 in the United 
employee of the Westinghouse Air Electrical, and Machine 
United Biccicsl: Radio, Radio, and Maz Ene 14 ót Amorl 87 i, e 
a- 
Shine Workers of — i968 = 
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ADDENDUM—continued 


Name Identification 


Elveson, Leon „%„7 2802 Olinville Ave., Bronx, New 


Vork, N. V.; present employment 
not specified; rete employed 
by the United Nations. 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas J 915 Ramsey St., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
employed for 30 years and more by 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. in 
East Pittsburgh; president of dis- 
trict 6, United "Electrical, Radio, 
and d Machine ine Workers of America, 


1946-47. 
Flan: hi Boeta R ea 409 Johnson Rd., Pittsburgh, 35, Pa.; 
1 international representative of the 
United Eh io, and Ma- 
oer binsky, Mrs 32535 ge one 
Hal — est ew Yor! H 
SERS EGS presently unemployed; previously 
pe ee ane by the Uni Nations, 
1947-52; UNRRA, 1946-47; Soviet 
8 Purchasing Commis- 
arris Sarge Prior to 1450. nis famil 
k nt. Prior. y name was 
i gao = para was known 


00d, Robert O saa Row "Delivery 3, Greensb „ Pa.; 
sie business agent, local 610, ae 
Electrical, i Redio and ‘Machin 
4 ot America since Pat 1948. 
Loney, Stanley L peas es mas Ave. m, Pa.; pres- 
** z ently unemployed; formerly presi- 
dent of District 6, United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Woes of 


America from 1948 through October 
McNeil, Allan D. —— 7936 Takoma St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


district representative of District 6, 
United Electrical, Radio, and Ma 
chine Workers of Ameria — 9 — 
ern Pennsylvania; ap 
in Calcutta, India; jeft Indi indis 1535 
ree, under “deportation pro- 
i sas to the McCarran- 
Water i mmigration and Nation- 
alit 


eison, John W 2110 Bast 10th St., Erie, Pa.; a setup 

= man for the General ‘Electric Oo.; 
President of Local 506, United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
of America, for approximately 10 


years, 

Panzino, Frank 20 4 Caruthers Dr., Turtle Creek, 
Pa.; employed as a bender at the 
Westinghouse Electric Co.; mem- 
ber of IUE-CIO. 

Quinn, Thomas J bp yan Ave., Ainge 2 16 welder 


Tas Pi burgh 8 5 —— of 

t Pittsburg! A.; , 

Local 601, United Electrical, Radio, 

and Machine Workers ol America, 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cascade 


Radio, Workers of 
America. 
Svenchansky, Alexander 144-58 Village Rd., Jamaica, N. ws 


also known as Shura Swan; born in 
Theodosia (formerly Kaffa) in the 
ed in the 


Crimea, Russia; 

United States on Sept. 1, 1923; be- 
came a citizen of the United States 
on May 29, 1929, by virtue of the 
naturalization of his father; present 
employment not previous 
employment: United Nations as a 
radio easter, 1946-52; Soviet 
Purchasing Commission, 1942; Am- 


the 
pi in 1908; 
— the nited Bintan 12. 


Federal employment if any 


Hearings citation 


No Federal employment listed . Oct. 29,1953 | Activities of United States Citizens 


A BO ce S E E Nonne 
TTT ET ETE O E ON SOne 
aae c nee 


Last Federal Government caer: 
ment: Office of Strategic Services, 
1942-45, 


No Federal employment listed 


de — —— Sel. "Sean 


— Fa — ͤ K ˙ n 


%% 0 


Last Federal Government employ- 
ment: Economic rahn P-7, 
$8,179.50 per annum, Treasury De- 

ent, Division of Monetary 
, until Mar. 21, 1947. 
No Federal employment listed 


— — — r 


ag Hey v the United Nations, 
p! 


Subversive Influence in the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh and 
Erie, Pa., p. 151 ff. 


Subversive Influence in the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine 


Employed by the United Nations, 
pt. 5, p. 693. 


Activities of United States Citizens 
Employed rile: | the United Nations, 
pt. 5, p. 64 


Subversive Influence in the United 
Electri Radio, and Machine 
lrg c of America, Pittsburgh and 

e, P. 

Subversive 8 in the United 

Woke St Amr, bur ad 
orkers merica, an 
Erie, Pa., p. 68 fi. 


Subversive Influence in the Fe 
Electrical, Radio, and achine 
Workers of America, Pitisbuna and 
Erie, Pa., p. 137 fl. 


Subversive Influence in ed United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh and 
Erie, Pa., p. 130 fl. 


Subversive Influence in the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh and 
Erie, Pa., 

Subversive ‘Saas in the United 

Electrical, M 


Work tion Pittsbursh und 
orkers of Ameri an 
Erie, Pa., p. 00 l. 


Subversive —— in the United 
W k 8 America, Pittsburg d 
orkers an 
Erie, Pa., p. 157 ff. 


Activities of United States Citizens 
Employed 157 the United Nations, 
p. 070 


Dec. 2,1953 8 Subversion 


ment Departments, pt. i p: Sa ft. 


Nov. 12,1953 | Subversive Influence in the United 


Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh and 
Erie, Pa., p. 187 fl. 


1954 


Albert, Sam 
Andren, Carl 
Anton, Benjamin David — 
Atkinson, Sadie T., Mrs. 
Attarlan, Aram 


Austin, Kenneth Craig 
Bailey, William J 


Barnes, Carroll 


Chown, Paul. 


Darling, Barbara Ann, Mrs. (Mrs. 
Byron Thorwell Darling). 


Darling, Byron Thorwell 
DO E EAA A E SA 
Deacon, Thomas 


Delgado, Jobn — 


Dodd, Rena, Miss 


D’Usseau, Arnaud 
Eagle, Eugene 
Eastman, Philip Dey. 


Elfont, Sophie, Miss 


Fagerhaugh, Ole. 
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7641 Thouron Ave., Philadel 
teacher in Grants High 


310 West 99th St., New York, N. V.; 
born in London, and a subject of 
Great Britain; a writer for motion- 


cture ines. 
y, N. 2 laundry worker ..---- 


2121 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
employed at the San Francisco 
Chronicle; previously engaged in 

sm while living in New 


ork, 1935-46. 
1218 34th Ave., Soot med Calif.; og 
in Dundee, became 
citizen through his fat his father's — 


zation in either 1930 or 1931; appar- 
ae employed as a printer by the 


d 3 
604 28th St., Oakland, Calif.; presently 
unemployed. 


Professional dancer 


Los a gean Calif.; momba of the 

staff, Los Angeles C ity College, 
1929-42; plumber since 1947. 

Field 5 for the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America for 3 years; previously 
employed by the Joint Action Conk 
mittee of Northern California Local 
Unions in 1959. 

59 West y, depart Comont; Ohio; 

tary, department of romance 
5 Ohio State imbus, Ohi 

1870 North 4th St., 8 ao; 
theoretical physicist, O 
University. 

59 West 9th Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 
Deor physics at Ohio State U ni- 


versi 
1931 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
counselor, Sulzberger 8 High 


Truck driver 
Albany, N. Y.; up to July 3, 1953, em- 
Bepar of the New York State Health 
ment, Division of Labora- 


54 2 St., Northampton, Mass.; 
formerly professor at Smith College; 


presently unemployed. 

1005 102d Ives Oakland, Calif., presi- 
dent, local 6, ILW U. 

127 Bentley Ave., Cynwyd, Pa 

New York, N. Y. ywright; author 

of Deep 5 Ase tho Roots, ‘Tomorrow 

the Werid. 8 and 3 of Sarah. 

1324 Broadway, San Francisco, Calif.; 
an optometrist. 


Los — Calif.; artist and writer 


425 South Carlisle St., P 
Fa.; teacher at S Bae e ir 


Identification Federal employment if any Date testified 
Los Angeles, Calif.; a violinist. No Federal employment listed. Apr. 7, 1953 
523 East 14th St., New York, N. T.: do rj. July 6, 1953 
a vice president of district 65, CIO. 
4336 Pine St., 1 Pa.; born — : — oe a Nov. 18, 1953 
in cipal of the Baldwin 
Public School for 21 y 
2203 North 7th St. Philadelphia, 1 ee —-—-— Nov. 17, 1953 
teacher, Clara Barton E Elementary 
School; Ist grade teacher since 1943. 
Traynor : RIO ORT, 1 PFF > Dec. 4. 1953 
apparently emp) oye: y Perry's 
a 0, 9334 East 14th St., Oakland, 
535 Columbus Ave., San Francisco, 66ßil —: 8 Dec. 2. 1953 
eg apartment 33; present occupa- 
tion, longshore: 
Presently unemployed i.. . 8 Dec. 5, 1953 
1027 9th St., Oakland; LE A R presently: :: ncn EES EA Dec. 4, 1943 
unemployed. 
ae 1 (ee —— a A R 


Apparently a member of the 2 e May 5, 1953 


ical Warfare Division of SHAE 


ane 3 
ee DO E EE E ISIPIN A iam ENA 
— 6 liste. Matass tant 
TTT vn EE SSS Mar. 30, 1953 
—— 66... ͤ—'!D!— S 1 
— 889. ͤ eer (opines 
— 4400 SEND Ad, 1908 
„TTT Mar. 13, 1953 
ARE 3 E SL frre 
N % K n 
DEST SAE SSE . — Dec. 3, 1953 
— — ͤ— meme i el al | 
232 ͤ ͤ Mar. 13, 1953 
HON,” ———— —— — a 41953 
. —— — 8 
. ̃ W6TT—⅛—.———T̃:Üůij1— gm S 
MENE, SOR — Dee 22 
... KKK K rn 
aa — . NOV: 17/1088 
. COREE — da 68 
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Hearings citation 


Ng of Communist Activities 
n the Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, p. 791 


E 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
23535 1982 


— lon of Communist Activities 
Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, 


— ff. 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
the Philadelphia Area, pt, 2, 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
he San Francisco Area, p. 10 if 
Galley). 


3 of Communist Activities 
(ealley) ay 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
oo Francisco Area, p. 37 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the San Francisco Area, p. 8 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
pote Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the New York City Area, pt. 2, 
p. 1273 fl. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Albany, N. Y., Area, pt. 2, p. 


2539 fl. 

Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the "gs Francisco Area, p. 16 fl. 
(galley). 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
Gag Francisco Area, p. 11 ff. 
y). 


8 of Communist Activities 
12 — San Francisco Area, p. 100 
Investigation of Communist Activities 

Los Angeles Area, pt. 3, p. 


02 11. 
8 of 1 Activities 
he Los Angeles 


n th Area, pt. 4, p. 
ites of Communist Activities 
in the San Francisco Area, p. 28 fl. 


y). 


ee of — Activities 
e Columbus, Ohio, Area, p. 


1280 f. 
Communist Methods — Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 2, p. 130 fl. 


8 of Communist Activities 
25 Columbus, Ohio, Area, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
int © Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, p. 


Investigation of Communist — 


i 585 98 (gal- 
Investigation of a Activities 
the Albany, N. Y., Area, pt. 2, 


5 


Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 2, p. 155 ff. 


2 of Communist Activities 
San Francisco Area, p. 23 ff. 


oie) Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 1, p. 118 ff. 
Investigation of of Communist Activities 
n the NPE York City Area, pt. 2, 
——— of Communist Activities 
Se Arok, p- 07% 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
FFW 


ie gece of Communist Activities 
Philadel, Area, pt. 2, p. 


2865 tn. 
Investigation of Communist Activi- 
ties in the San Francisco Area, p. 5 fl. 
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Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities during 1953—Continued 


Name 


Faragoh, Francis Edward 


on. 

Dari 

Paas Mildred, Mrs. (Mrs. David 
Flacks). 

Flynn, Hulda Rees, Mrs 


Frederick, George Van 


Gerber, Serrill. 
Gilbert, Jody, Miss. 


Glasser, Abraham 
Gold, Irving 


Goldstein, Evelyn, Mrs 


Goldstein, Theodora Mitzberg, Mrs. 
Gen 


‘Greenstein, William 3 
Grier, Mary Catherine, Miss 


Haas, Solomon 


Dem 
‘Hee, Kathleen Griffith, Mrs. 


Hudson, Ro 
Huebsch, Edward 
Hurvich, Leo M 
Itskowitz, “rt Gordon (also 
known as Harry Gordon). 
/ ——ͤ rma 
Jaco! Florence H., Mrs. (Mrs. 
aalus G. Jacobs). 
Jacobs, Julius G — 
Kaplan, Samuel Meyer. 
T 


Kaufman, Sarah Schwartzman, Mrs. 


Identification Federal employment if any Date testified Hearings citation 
Los Angeles, 8 Hungary; No Federal employment listed........| Mar. 24,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activi- 
entered the U nien Raten in 1909; pl ** ties in the Los Angeles Area, pt. N: 
ie rd gs of the United States p. 363 fl. 
721 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass.; . do Apr. 14,1953 Communist Methods of Infiltration 
e Peter Nins Brigham (Education), pt. 2, p. 227 ff. 
2 ital, Boston, M 
arroll St. x New YX York, LS Sas AA BES May 5, 1953 Investigation of Communist activities 


3 — for 26 years. 


= 1 New York City Area, pt. 2, 


248 ff. 

1444 Carroll St., New York, N. T.; do „ 4 — 8 r of Communist Activities 
8 ſor 20 years until dismissed in 2 hut York City Area, pt. 2, 
in 

4831 St. Elmo Ave., Bethesda, Md.; . do. Mar, 17, 1953 Communist Methods of Infiltration 
housewife; formerly taught psy- (Education), pt. 2, p. 163 fl. 
chology at Smith College. 

2011 Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif.; em- do Dec. 2, 1953 8 of Communist Activities 
ployed as a draftsman with Bechtel in the San Francisco Area, p. 62 fl. 

orp. until the day he was served (galley). 
with a subpena. 
7134 Horrocks St., Philadelphia, Pa.; . do Nov. 16,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
teacher in Germantown High in re Philadelphia Area, pt. 1, p. 
School, Philadelphia, P. 2011 

Associate prolessor of 8 pS OTM) RANK, | Ee Se ee a ea Feb. 26,1953 . — oe of Infiltration 
vard University. Eaa p. 66 ff. 

108 Carlton Dr., Syracuse, N. Y.; | Member of the staff, National Ad- | May 28,1953 | Communist Granta: of Infiltration 
associate professor of mathematics, visory Committee on Aeronaut ies, (Education), pt. 5, p. 1568 fl. 
pyrame DNET December 1942 to July 1, 1943. 

Abang N ; electrician in the city | No Federal employment listed July 14,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
of Al 3 I Albany, N. V., Area, pt. 1, p. 

122 Nest ith St., L Angeles , d Dec. 5, 1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
Calif.; employed ‘in a clerical capac- the San Francisco Area, p. 27 fl. 
ity in a commercial enterprise owned (galley). 
by a doctor in Los An: 

Los Angeles, Calif.; teacher CS AY a | A Eee Apr. 7,1953 9 of Communist Activities 
grade, Evergreen Ave., Los Angeles in the Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, p. 
city schools, since 1946. 759 fl. 

132514 North Bronson, Los Angeles, Mar. 26, 1953 Investigation of Communist Activities 
Calif.; actress in the theater and in the Los Angeles area, pt. 2, p. 468, 
motion pictures. 

37 Washington St., Newark, N. J. Mar. 18, 1953 | Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(mailing address}; 59 Morton St., (Education), pt. 2, p. 195 fl. 
wen York, N. Y. (home address); 

hivany: N. V. on the staff, New 15, 1953 5 of Communist Activities 
York State Department of Civil in the Al „N. X., area, pt. 2, 
associate pers June 1 as an p. 2621 ff. 

Albany, N Sn keena: for busi- ae agg of Communist Activities 
— S the Albany, N. Y., area, pt. 2, 


p. 2884 fl 
Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Edueation), pt. 4, p. 1109 ff. 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
n aoe New York City Area, pt. 3, p. 


9 Methods of N 
nnn pt. 2, p. 1958 


Boston, Mass.; employed as an attor- 

ney’s secre’ A 

Born in Poland and came to the 
United States in 1906; songwriter by 
profession. 

New York, N. Y.; secretary of the 
8 workers joint board since 


ne oT St. NW., Washington, D U. S. Hydrographic Office of the | Apr. 17,1953 — Methods of Infiltration 
Se ‘and ir indexer, Geologi. Navy, 1943-47. (Government-Labor) pt. 1, p. 1593 fl. 

jety of America. 

5432 5 St., Philadelphia, Pa.; | No Federal employment listed. ] Nov. 18,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
teacher at the Hunter E entary in the Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, p. 
Public School, 6A and 5B grades. 3011 ff. 

596 Ea. St., San Francisco, Calif.; |--.-. do 777 ————. . Dec. 5,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
born in Norw: y; became a natural- in the San Francisco Area, p. 31 
— aan 55 16875 employed as a (galley). 
on reman, 

83 Horatio St., New York, N. X.; June 29,1953 | Communist Me ae 95 l eee 
writer and editor since 1938. 122 t. 6, 

* Prince St., Berkeley, Calif.; born Dec. 4,1953 ee rock [Communist Ketivities 

in Vancouver, British Columbia, rancisco Area, p. 99 
Canada; e an American citi- me 
zen through the naturalization of 
her father in 1940; a waitress at the 
Clairmont Hotel. 
Dee. 2,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
poe Francisco Area, p. 36 ff. 
N Mar. 25, 1953 Investigation of Communist Activities 
— 7 Los Angeles Area, pt. 1, p. 

Rochester, N. V.; e. vag? a i * Ordnance Division, Frankford | Apr. 21,1953 Communist Methods of Infiltration 
cholo; — em loyi bra ‘the t- aT a 8 1943-May or (Education), pt. 3, p. 981 ff. 
man une m 

ae at eee Communicator with the Civil Aero- | July 15, 1953 bg are of Si ey Activities 
nautics Administration until 1947. 82 3 . Y., Area, pt. 2 

5314 Lebanon Ave., Philadelphia, | No Federal employment listed. Nov. 16, 1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
Fa.; in Stetson Junior oe Philadelphia Area, pt. 1, p. 

720 East 49th St., Brooklyn, 3, N. V.; May 5,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 
teacher 11 or 12 years. ©" in tha New York Oity Ares, pt. % 

729 East 49th St., Brooklyn 3, N. V.; |----- — LL ean Rome ea ae Moe ae Investigation of Communist Activities 
teacher since 1932. CCT 

1402 goth St., Philadelph: Pa.; | WPA in late 1930˙8—— Nov. 16, 1953 tov vestigation of Communist Activi- 
teacher at “John Bartram“ High ties in the Philadelphia Area, pt. 1, 

ool, p. 2937 

Los s Calif.; musician and | No Federal employment listed. Apr. 8, 1953 Investigation of Communist Activi- 

composer, k — aa e Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, 
DERN NSA July 14,1953 investigntion of Communist Activi- 


Albany, N. E 
Denmark; became a citizen in 8 ties in the Albany, N. X., Area, pt. 1, 
1924. p. 2460 fl. 


1954 
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Witnessés who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 


Activities during 1953 Continued 


Identification Federal employment if any 


1026 8 Scotland Rd., Albany, 
until July 1 1953, researe 
for New York State Health Depart- 


No Federal employment listed 


Laros, Betty, Miss 


5 — — 


Lazarus, Simon M. 


came a citizen of the United States 
in 1924; motion- exhibitor 
since 1917; until Mar. 19, 1953, presi- 


8 of Independent Productions 
Lehman, Lloyd Present occupation not specified_......}_.... FFA a 
— ˙ — S 44-B Schu, Heights, Menands, QO Ci OSEERE EEE 
Wee . Nas stalt, pa 
istry de nt, Rensselaer Poly- 
Lewis, Matilda, Mrs. Beach, O ape Park do. 
„Matilda, Mrs. — n pees 400 
Looschen, John] Malibu Los Angeles County: OD SS EAE SIENE O SIR — 
Lillian, Mrs asio Rogent Ste Philadalphte, Pa; |.....do 
Semen ] formerly a teacher in the Philadel- pee Sif ia a ea NL 
hia school system. 
Labin, Louis . y, N. V.; profession is dentistry. . do——— ineenenannennnemmama — 
Lusher, Bernard Union organizer since 1941 )%%%ST ES 
Lynden, Richard J 255 9th St., San Francisco, Callf. do- 


secretary of the Warehouse Union, 
Local 6, 
Los Angeles County; barber... .....- 


eens RE E S NSE SEA 


McCombe, Dan 


cGrath, Thomas Matthew. Los Angeles County; e 
™ J 47 at Los Siecle State Ou State College for 
ears. 
Maddow, Ben Ä„ꝓñ te Anael, Calif.; screen writer since 


Mah, Dan Kew. Sen Francisco, Calif.; present occupa- 
tion not specified.” 
Margolis, Adele Pollock, Mrs. (Mrs. | 840 Asbury Ter., Philadelphia, Pai EA — BS E A Et aoe 
Nathan Walter Margolis). teacher in Philadelphia schools, 
Margolis, Nathan Walter J 840 Asbury Ter., Philadelphia, Pa; ————.——— 
185 teacher at John Bartram ‘High 
Markham, George 7 --| Cambri Mass.; educational direc- . do— 
tor in New w England International 
—— and her Workers Union, 
ince Fe ba 7 7. 
Mass, John W777 Walnat Creek, ry od teacher at on — : . 
College ot £ San’ Francisco, 194 
Mella, Josoph.........-.------------ 1617 Parker St., Berkeley, Calit; do 
2 = present t occupation not specified, A 
Michelson, William.............----] 110-56 63d Dr., Forest Hills, N. Y.: .. !! E TAN ASSINE 
EEM director of D. District d 
Minkus, Abraham ; teacher in the Los do K sk 
wae ay oom schools, 1937 to date. 
Mullen, Virginia, Mrs. 2 Angee, Calif.; character actress do —7j5— 
motion pictures, 
Naboisek, Herbert 837 San — 525 e E 
employed in research work in the 
department of payencloay, Univer- 
Nixon, Russell Arthur. 1 ae oe New York, N. x3 Research problems, 
— — ew Yor „.; on manpower 
8 è tive represen: p Economic r Dividers WPA, 
tive of the United Electrical, Rat Radio 1941. 
and Machine Workers of America, 
Offner, Mortimer producer and A No Federal employment listed 
Oliver, William E.] Born in En ; entered the United . . do— PEDI 


States in 1910; oe a citizen of 
the he gene States in 
with the Evening 


epaia Expres sine F a a a 


1920; news- 
Osman, Arthur. 2272 


In the publishing business, 1921-25 or | Secretary in the U, S. 8 Service, 
926; tarial itions, 1934-41; 1 5 bv auxiliary Foreign Serv- 


ee eee eee No Federal e employment listed. 


Parry, William T........... 144 Englewood Ave., Buffalo, N. oe Writer’s project, WPA, 1938-39 
5 of philosophy, University of 
Perloff, Caroline Kramer, Mrs, | 7024 Cedar Park Ave., Philadel; No Federal employment listed 
(Mrs. David Perloff). d Pa.; teacher at Ferguson School. i aden 
re, Davidsin 


7024 Cedar Park gy 9 TT.. Hiv eS T 
2 Fish So, at Abraham Lin 


2040 Encinal Dr., Walnut Creek, Oalif.: do. 
ecified. 


Pieper, Mary, Mrs 
à e employment not s; 


Date testified 


July 15, 1953 


Mar. 26, 1953 


Dec. 3,1953 
Apr. 23,1953 
Apr. 13,1953 


Apr. 7, 1953 
Nov. 16, 1953 


July 16,1953 
Mar. 28, 1953 
Dee, 5, 1953 


Apr. 8, 1953 
Apr. 13, 1953 


Mar, 28, 1953 
Deo, 2, 1953 


Nov. 17, 1953 


May 5,1953 


Apr. 7, 1953 


July 6, 1983 
Apr. 17,1953 
July 6, 1053 
May 19, 1953 
Nov. 17, 1953 
3 


Dec. 3,1953 


Hearings citation 


Investigation of Communist Activi- 
ties in = Albany, N. Y., Area, pt. 2, 
p. 2525 


ommunist Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 4, p. 1125 fl. 


3 of Communist Activities 
the Los Angeles 


hiladelphia Area, pt. 1, p. 


Tu vestigation Communist Activities 
in the Albany, N- Y., Area, pt. 2, 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
oe Los Angeles Ares, pt. 2, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the San Francisco Area, p. 32 


f Communist Activities 


863 ff. 
Ine of Communist Activities 
in the Los Angeles Area, pt. 2, p. sro 
2 of Communist Activi 
an Francisco Area, p. 8 


t (galie). 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
in ite Philadelphia Area, pt. 2 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
Philadelphia Area, pt. 2 


5. 278 
8 Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 6, p. 1879 fl. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
kalle am Francisco Area, p. 43 ff. 
Investigation of Communist 3 
in the San Francisco Area, p. 1 fl. 
—— 
ition of Communist Activities 
2 the 1 New York City 8 Pt. 5, 
pp. 1971 fl. 
Investi 
Los Angeles 
544 ff and pt. 3, p. 613 
3 of Communist Activities 
— the Los Area, pt. 4, pp. 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the — Francisco Area, p. 33 fl. 
(galley). 


Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Government-Labor), pt. 1, p. 1654 fl. 


Investigation of Communist Activi- 
ties in New York City Area, pt. 2, 


p. 1263 ff. 

Investigation of Communist Activi- 
8 Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, 
p. 


Investigation of Communist Activi- 
V 


Investigation of Communist Activi- 
the Los Angeles Area, pt. a 


708 fl. 
98 of Communist Acti 
5 in the New York City 3 
Obmmunist Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 5, p. 1513 ff. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, p. 


2993; 
oe ip of Communist Activities 
in the Philadelphia 


* Area, pt. 2, p. 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
he San Francisco Area, p. 93 


Hey). 
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- Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the Unito States Constitution in testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities during 1958—Continued 


Biol Fab N. T.; 
an een the tas 
Long Island Oit; 


Name Identification Federal employment if any Date testified 
Polumbaum, Theodore S 8 5 r Ave., Newtonville, No Federal employment listed Apr. 21, 1953 
; television script writer , Bos- : nig 
ton n Büreau of the United Press since 
Posell, Rose, Mrs. Los Angeles, Calif.; elementary school ete ee TT mT Apr. 7, 1953 
‘en Angeles city schools 
since 
Ra; rt, Arpad David Albany; N. V.; born in Hungary; na- — SL Se FAS July 15,1953 
9 CV fri- 
paaa employee of the State of 
sie ew 
ich, Isadore OENES 2038 Norch 52d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; .. (| TAT A Nov. 17, 1953 
i teacher at Wet Philadelphia High l 
School sihce 1946. 
Reynolds, John Henry Teacher at the University TTT Apr. 27, 1983 
Roberson, Doris Brin Walker, Mrs. 1268 Clayton St., San Francisco, Calif.; ab tao = ARSE SUE See SEL aL Dec. 4,1953 
3 eigen an attorney 75 i 
Robeson, Naomi, Mrs. Los Angeles, Calif; formerly an „T... IE. BR ea Mar, 30, 1953 
5 ‘actress; currently a housewife, 
Robinson, Jerome North Hollywood, Calif.; commercial — —— Apr. 7. 1983 
photographer. 
Robison, David Los Angeles, Calif.; formerly a teacher — E S Mar. 30, 1953 
at Columbia University in New 
York and at Fisk in Nashville; cur- 
rently a writer. 
Ruskin, Shimen Angeles, Calif.; born in Poland: — Apr. 8,1953 
entered the United States in 1923; 
a citizen of the Uni 
States in 1929; an actor. 
Rutman, Robert J . 6331 Ross St., Philadelphia, Pa.; | U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey, | Nov. 18, 1953 
assistant essor of biological | Division of Water Analysis. 
chemistry at Jefferson Medical Col- 
- jege Philadelphia, Pa. 
Babinson, Lee 8 743 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.: pro- | No Federal employment listed May 7,1953 
s — of plays, e. g., Finian's Rain- 
W. 
— aE ie ES 791 Prospect, 8 — a factory „6— Dec. 4,1953 
8 Š worker boyd 81 
= Behwarzbart, Elias 1. . Ry — Ave., New Vork, N. V.; title |... F July 15, 1953 
2 Office of the ‘Attorney | 7 - 
State of New York. ł , b=} ttl tee 
Scott, Janet, 5 N V.; newspaper reporter. do July 14,1953 
Su H 3 Ibany, N. V.: born in Poland; en- do. July 15, 1058 
eee Aired’ the. United ‘States le fie 
$ naturalized by derivation ‘through 
her father; received a ers cer- 
tificate in June 1953 from Albany 
Shepro, Harry. Las Annae OSL. boon M th 4 Apr. 7,1953 
—— REN ae es, Calif.; born ej... . — SS ee 
j Ukraine in Russia; entered the j 
United States in 1903; a citizen by 
derivation; a teacher in Los 8 9 
eity schools since — 
Singer, Marcus 109 Iroquois Rd., Ithaca, N. V.; as —A — 8 May 20, 1983 
ciate professor of thaca N. — 
University. 
Sipser, I. Philip es . X. Y.; practicing attorney |--..- 0 —. —— E OER July 20, 1953 
Skadron, Bernard Las Angeles, ee: public account- :: 8 Apr. 8,1953 
an 
Boler, Esther, Mrs. 5243 Lebanon er Philadelphia, Pa . 9 SR T0000 Nov. 17, 1953 
e - teacher of the B. 
Mann School. 
Soler, William Gordon . 5243 Lebanon Ave., 55 — — — 8 Nov. 17, 1983 
= teacher at Central High Schoo! 
Springer, Joseph. 3 4237 Drucker St., Los Angeles 32, — SAO EL ANE ROT T N Mar. 25, 1953 
* Ai born in Poland; became a > 
izen in of Cam: 
K Tenaya, Cotia. Calif. ri 
`- Btander, Lionel Actor, and writer. e — —ͤ—e— ͤ May 6,1953 
PN, PO 22 1146 Ogden Ave., Bronx, N. . CSE SEA . July 6, 1953 
Steinmetz, Harry O.. San Diego, Calif.; money A of chol- | Consultant. in personnel Apr. 7,1953 
3 e Digo "Coie Training Stat station, San Diego, 160 
Tarloff, Frank. Los Calif.; writer in radio | No Federal employment listed Apr. 8, 1953 
and for 12 to 13 years. 
Thomas, Estelle Naomi, Miss. . 4288 Parkside Ave., Philadel ht educational recreation in | Nov. 16, 1953 
Pa.; teacher at the Bache Sch ool, A 1 8. 
since Feb; Signal Corps P iladelphia, 1953, 
Toopeekoff, Eugene Alexander.....- 1050 Mountain Blvd. a Cant; No Federal employment listed ] Dee. 2,1953 
Saare à e e 
oore 
St., San Fran ý — 2 in 
Russia; entered the Un 
— — ; became a citizen in * — 
Treuhaft, Robert EK. =--| 730 59th, Oakland, Cant. ; an attorney. do. — Dee. 3,1953 
Velson, Irving Charles. -] 1796 Bedford Ave., 


ities, Bosiga. Wavy York, May 6,1953 


Sauen Boro 
Investigation 


Hearings citation 


Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 3, p. 990 ff. 


ie of eg peg Activities 
les Area, pt. 4, p. 786. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Albany, N. Y., Area, pt. 2, 
p. 2512 fl. 


a of Communist Activities 
in aS Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, p. 


2063 
Communist Methods of Infiltration 
4, p. 1132 ff. 
Communist Activities 
he San Francisco Area, p. 14 fl. 


(galley). 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Los Angeles Area, pt. 3, p. 


73 fl. 

Investigation of Communist Activities 

a a 8 rea, pt. 4, p. 800; 

p! 

Investigation of Communist Activities 
the Los Angeles Ares, pt. 3, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, p. 820. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in a aean Area, pt. 2, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in Ho Nor York City Area, pt. 4, 


p.l 
Investigation. of Communist Activities 
San Francisco Area, p. 3 fl. 


; uber 2 
Investigation of Communist Activities 


im the Albany, N. Y., Area, pt. 2; 


tion of Communist Activities 
N. Y., Area, pt. 1, 


. 2458 
Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the goer. N. Y., Area, pt. 2, 

p. 2528 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, p. 744. 


Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 5, p. 1545 fl. 


Methods of 


In 
— —— 8 Area, pt. 2, 


Tnveatigntion of Communist Activities 
nos Philadelphia Area, pt. 2, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
. pt. 1, p. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
5 York City Area, pt. 3, 
p. 
vestigation of Communist Activities 
AA 
Investigation of Communist 3 
A the Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, 

Investigation of Communist 3 
— Los Angeles Area, pt. 
8 of 9 Activities 
in Philadelphia Ares, pt. 1, 


p. 225 f. 
vestigation of Communist Activities 
— Francisco Area, p. 65 fl. 


Investigation of Communist Activities 
in the San Francisco Ares, p. 96 


y). 
vestigation of Communist Activities 
. 3. 
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Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities during 1953—Continued 


Identification Federal employment if any Hearings citation 


Los Angeles, Calif.; publicist No Federal employment listed. Peres of a N 
Van Nuys, Calif.; radio announcer. . „% TVT N pony of Goleta ‘Ac tities 


the Los Angeles Area, pt. 4, 3 
1 827 16th St., 8 Nerd eenen Investigation of Communist Acti ites 
employed by, by Southern Pacific RR. 


San Francisco Area, p. 9 
ebster, Flora, Mrs. (Mrs. Willard | 4625 Fast 15th, n AN Ariz.; sister of 9 an employee of the Post uten of Communist Activities 
Barbara D: arling. Office in Tucson, Ariz. 


in the Columbus, Ohio, Area, p. 1825 


June 18, 1953 


Weitzman, Max. Boston, Mass.; born in Poland; en- | No Federal employment listed. Apr. 22,1953 | Communist Methods of Infiltration 
tered the United States in 1920; a (Education), pt. 3, p. 1063 fl. 5 
citizen of the United States; teacher 
in the public schools of Boston. J 

Wepman, Sarah Walsh, Mrs. Solebury, Bucks County, Fa.; hguse- — Nov. 10, 1953 | Investigation of ae Activities 
wife; formerly a teacher at Penn in the Philadelphia Area, pt. 1, p. 
‘Treaty Junior High School until ff. 

Wheeler, Donald Niven Sequim, Wash.; apparently a dairy | Last Federal Government employ- | Dec. 1, 1953 Trestin of Communist Activities 
farmer; formerly an instructor in ment: Acting chief, P-6, $7,341.60 ê San Francisco Area, p. 29 fl. 


(galley). 


government, Yale University, 1938- per annum, State Department, Re- 
30. or and Analysis, until Aug. 5, 


Wilenchick, Clement Los Angeles, Calif.; artist and actor... No Federal employment listed Apr. 8, 1953 N of one Activities 
0 t. 4, p. 816. 
Willems Joy, Mrs........--.------.| 5646 Marywood Dr., Oakland, Oalif.; |.....do Deo. 4. 1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 


present employment not specified. Area, p. 8 ff. 


(galley). 

Woerner, Harold T., Ir. 8450 Boulevard East, North Bergen, TTT Apr. 29, 1953 898 Methods of Infiltration 
NI 55 Hauck Manufac- (Education), pt. 5, p. 1504 fl. 
uring Co. 

Wood, James Fenton -] 975 Grove St., San Francisco, Calif.; d —————ç.E——ů. Dec. 2 1953 | Investigation of Communist Activities 

É employed as a draftsman with in the San Francisco Area, p. 64 ff. 
Bechtel Corp. until served with a (galley). 
subpena. 

Wright, John. — I.; born N July 15, 1953 Investigation of Communist Activities 
naturalized pes derivation sri in the Albany, N. Y. Area, pt. 2, 
his father; unemployed; previously p. 2517 fl. 
employed by the ivision of 3 


e 
the rea, 

unte Methods of ‘Infiltration 
(Education), pt. 3, p. 1036 fl. 


Young, Ned. Los Angeles County; actor and writer. do Apr. 8, 1953 
Zilsel, Paul ees ile Apr. 22, 1953 


prof 
ro niversity of Con- 


e |... 2.0.00. eee “July 14,1953 | Investigation of Communist Activi- 
‘and counselor at law since 1933, ties in the Albany, N. Y. Area, pt. 1, 
p. 2455, 
ADDENDUM 
Brown, John Los Angeles, Calif.; an actor in radio, | No Federal employment listed ] Nov. 23, 1953 ae ear gta of Communist Activi- 
motion pictures, and television; born the Los Angeles Area, pt. 8, 
in Yorkshire, England; entered the . 5. 3000 fl 


United States 5 191 5; became a 
United 8 in 1923 through 
the naturalization of his father 


Witnesses who invoked the fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony before a Special Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives during 1953 


Identification Federal employment if any Date testified Hearings citation 


Connelly, Gerald Patrick 1535 East River Ter., Minneapolis, | No Federal employment Usted. Nov. 25, 1953 | Investigation of Welfare Funds and 
sí Minn, 111. 5 viously resided in Ohi N 5 Racketeering, p. 380 fl. 
cago, and Florida; representa- 


tive of Local Teamsters Union, 
2 ist Ave. NE., Minneapolis, 
Dorfman, A % Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, III.: do 7j —ç—.ſmſ.. - Nov. 23,1953 | Investigation of Welfare Funds and 
engaged in the insurance business Racketeering, p. 73 fl. 
since 1049; er, Union Insur- 


ance Agency of Illinois; previously 
8 taught at the University of Minois, 
5 School of Physical Education. 
Dorfman, Paul J 3 7347 North Sheridan Rd., Chicago, III.: do 77 Nov. 25, 1953 | Investigation of 7 — Funds and 


Waste Material Handlers’ Union, 1 
Chicago, III.; father of Allen Dorf- 


> 


Witnesses who invoked the ‘fifth amendment of the United States Constitution in testimony baforé the special subcommittees of the Committee 
on Government Operations and Education and Labor of the House of Representatives during 1953 


Federal employment ifany 


4659 Lakewood, Detroit, Mich.; em- June 11, 1063 Investigation of Racketeering, p. 96 fl. 
Ret by Swanson & bon, Detroit, 


me 


No Foderal employment listed. .2-... 
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SUMMARY OF WITNESSES BY CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, Committee on Government 
Operations of the U. S. Senate 67 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Ad- 
ministration of the Internal Security 
Act and Other Internal Security Laws 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of 


ane. 6. aa nance nccnnens 102 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives 144 


Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives 3 

Special Subcommittees of the House 
Committees on Government Opera- 
tions and Education and Labor 1 


PERSONS WHO INVOKED THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
BEFORE TWO DIFFERENT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEES IN 1953 


Belfrage, Cedric Henning: House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

D'Usseau, Arnaud: House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Glasser, Harold: Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Mins, Leonard E.: Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Silvermaster, Nathan Gregory: Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Ullmann, William Ludwig: Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Wilkerson, Doxey A.: Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 


PERSONS WHO INVOKED THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
BEFORE THE SAME CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 
AT TWO SEPARATE APPEARANCES BEFORE THAT 

. COMMITTEE IN 1953 


Coe, V. Frank: Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Darling, Byron Thorwell: House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Glaser, Eda Habinsky, Mrs.: Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee. 

Hyman, Harry A.: Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Wilkerson, Doxey A.: Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 


UNION ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ALL PERSONS WHO 
INVOKED THE FIFTH AMENDMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION IN TESTIMONY 
BEFORE COMMITTEES AND SUBCOMMITTEES OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS DURING 1953, 
TOGETHER WITH THE NAMES OF THE COM- 
MITTEES 


(In this list: Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations means Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, U. S. Senate; Internal 
Security Subcommittee means Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, U. S. Senate; Committee on Un- 
American Activities means Committee on 
Un-American Activities, U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives; Committee on Education and 
Labor means Special Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, U. 8. 
House of Representatives; Committee on 
Government Operations means Special Sub- 
committees of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and of Education and 
Labor, U. S. House of Representatives.) 

Abernethy, Milton A., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Abernethy, Minna, Mrs. (Mrs. Milton A. 
. Internal Security Subcommit- 
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Abt, John, Internal Security Subcommit- 
e 


Albert, Sam, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Allen, James S., Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

-Andren, Carl, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Anthony, Robenia F., Miss, Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

Anton, Benjamin David, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Aptheker, Herbert, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Archdeacon, Henry Canning, Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Aron, Paul Harvey, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Aronson, Allan James, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Atkinson, Sadie T., Mrs., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Atarian, Aram, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Austin, Kenneth Craig, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Austin, Richard H., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Bailey, William J., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Bancroft, Frank C., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Barker, Elizabeth, Mrs. (Mrs. Guy Barker), 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Barnes, Carroll, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Barrows, Alice Prentice, 
Security Subcommittee. 

Bazer, Julia Older, Mrs., Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee. 

Beilan, Herman Aaron, 
Un-American Activities. 

Belfrage, Cedric Henning, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Belfrage, Cedric Henning, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Blinky, Sidney, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Benet, James Walker, II, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Berke, Sylvia, Miss, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Berman, Louise Rosenberg Bransten, Mrs., 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Black, Robert, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Blau, Harold Raymond, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Bliss, Willard, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Bortz, Louis, Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Bowen, Mildred, Miss, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Boyer, Richard O., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Brand, Millen, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Bressler, Joseph, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Briney, Harold K., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Browder, Earl Russell, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, 

Brown, John, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Burgum, Edwin Berry, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Burke, Libby, Miss, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Byrne, Norman, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Cameron, Angus, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Carson, Saul, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 


Miss, Internal 


Committee on 


Name listed in addendum to regular com- 
mittee list. 3 


March 31 


Chown, Paul, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Coe, Charles J. (Robert), Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

Coe, V. Frank, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Cohen, Morris U., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Collins, Henry H., Jr., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Connelly, Gerald Patrick, Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Cooke, Marvel J., Mrs., Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Darling, Barbara Ann, Mrs. (Mrs. Byron 
Thorwell Darling), Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Darling, Byron Thorwell, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Davin, Thomas, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Davis, Horace Bancroft, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Deacon, Thomas, 
American Activities. 

Delgado, John, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Dodd, Rena, Miss, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Dorfman, Allen, Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Dorfman, Paul J., Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Douglas, Dorothy W., Mrs., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Duarte, Charles Alfred, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


Committee on Un- 


Dunham, Barrows, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
D’'Usseau, Arnaud, Committee on Un- 


American Activities. 

D'Usseau, Arnaud, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Eagle, Eugene, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Eastman, Philip Dey, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Einhorn, Nathan, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Elfont, Sophie, Miss, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Elveson, Leon, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Evans, Gertrude, Mrs., Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Fagerhaugh, Ole, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Fajans, Irving, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Faragoh, Francis Edward, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Fast, Howard, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Faxon, George R., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Fine, Daniel, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Fitzgerald, Edward J., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas J., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Flacks, David, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Flacks, Mildred, Mrs. (Mrs. David Flacks), 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Flanagan,’ Thomas, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Flato, Charles Sidney, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Flynn, Hulda Rees, Mrs., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Foner, Philip S., Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Frauenglass, William, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 


Name listed in addendum to regular com- 
mittee list. 


1954 


Frederick, George Van, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Freedman, David M., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Friedman, Samuel, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Fruit, Harry, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Furry, Wendell Hinkle, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Gelbart, Abe, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Gelfan, Harriet Moore, Mrs., Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Geller, Louis, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

George, Harrison, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Gerber, Serrill, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Gift, Charles, Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Gilbert, Jody, Miss, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Glaser, Eda Habinsky, Mrs., Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

Glasser, Abraham, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Glasser, Harold, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Glasser, Harold, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Glassman, Sidney, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Gold, Hyman, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Gold, Irving, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. P 

Goldfrank, Helen, Mrs., Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Goldstein, Evelyn, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Goldstein, Theodora Mitzberg, Mrs., Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Gorney, Jay, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Grauman, Jacob, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Greenstein, William, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Grier, Mary Catherine, Miss, Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Gropper, William, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Gruen, Sonia, Mrs., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Grundfest, Harry, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Guarnaccia, Elizabeth, Miss, Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

Gustafson, Elton, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Haas, Solomon, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Halling, Bjorne, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Halperin, Maurice, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Hammett, Samuel Dashiell, 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Harap, Louis, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Harris, Jack Sargent, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Harris, Lement U., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Hee, Kathleen Griffith, Mrs., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Henderson, Donald, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Heyman, Ezekiel, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Hiskey, Clarence F., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Hlavaty, Julius H., Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations, 


Permanent 


1 Name listed in addendum to regular com- 
mittee list. 
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Hoch, Myron L., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Hudson, Roy, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Huebsch, Edward, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Hurlinger, Iven, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Hurvich, Leo M., Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Hutner, Eleanor Glassman, Mrs., (Mrs. 
Eugent Hutner), Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Hyams, Jacob Shalom, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Hyman, Harry A., Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Isenberg, Irvin, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Itskowitz, Harry Gordon (also known as 
Harry Gordon), Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Ivens, Louis, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Jacobs, Florence H., Mrs. (Mrs. Julius G. 
Jacobs), Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

Jacobs, Julius G., Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Jerome, Alice, Mrs., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Joseph, Julius J., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Josephson, Leon, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Kamin, Leon J., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Kaplan, Louis, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Kaplan, Samuel Meyer, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Kaplan, Sol, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Kaufman, Sarah Schwartzman, Mrs., Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Kent, Rockwell, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

King, Harold, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Kipnis, Ira Aaron, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Kirkwood, Robert C., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Knowles, Mary, Mrs., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Kramer, Charles, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Laros, Betty, Mrs., Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Lazarus, Simon M., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Lehman, Lloyd, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Levine, Ruth, Mrs., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Levitsky, Joseph, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Levy, Arthur L., Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Lewis, Helen, Mrs. (Mrs. Naphtali Lewis), 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Lewis, Matilda, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Linfield, David LaPorte, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Loney,’ Stanley L., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Looschen, John, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Lowenfels, Lillian, Mrs., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Lubell, David Gabriel, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Lubell, Jonathan William, Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 


Name listed in addendum to regular com- 
mittee list. 
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Lubin, Louis J., Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Lundmark, Carl J., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Lusher, Bernard, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Lynden, Richard, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

McCombe, Dan, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. k 

McGrath, Thomas Matthew, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

McNeil! Allan D., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Maddow, Ben, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Magdoff, Harry, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mah, Dan Kew, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Mandell, William Marx, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Margolis, Adele Pollock, Mrs. (Mrs. Nathan 
Walter Margolis), Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Margolis, Nathan Walter, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Markham, George F., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Markham, Helen Wendler Dean, Mrs. (Mrs. 
George F. Markham), Internal Security sub- 
committee. 

Martineau, Paul Victor, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Marzani, Carl Aldo, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Mass, John W., Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Melia, Joseph, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Michelson, William, 
American Activities. 

Minkus, Abraham, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Mins, Leonard E., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. x 

Mins, Leonard E., Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations, 

Monteleone, Leonardo da Vinci, Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Morrill, Donald Herbert, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Mullen, Virginia, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. : 

Naboisek, Herbert, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Nelson,? John W., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Nixon, Russell Arthur, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Norton, Robert, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Novikoff, Alex Benjamin, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Ober, Harry, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Oberwager, Jerome A., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Offner, Mortimer, 
American Activities. 

Oliver, William E., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Olson, William, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Osman, Arthur, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Page, Charles Albert, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Paley, Jack, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Panzinon Frank, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Parry, William T., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


Committee on Un- 


Committee on Un- 


Name listed in addendum to regular 
committee list. 
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Pataki, Ernest, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. : 

Percoff, Joseph H., Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Perlo, Victor, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Perloff, Caroline Kramer, Mrs. (Mrs. David 
Perloff), Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

Perloff, David, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Piekarski, Witulad W., Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Pieper, Mary, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Polumbaum, Theodore S., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Porter, Margaret B. Bennett, Mrs., Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Posell, Rose, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Powell, Doris Walters, Mrs., Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Quinn,’ Thomas J., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Rappaport, Arpad David, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Rein, David, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Reiss, Julius, Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Reivich, Isadore, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Reynolds, John Henry, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Roberson, Doris Brin Walker, Mrs., Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Robeson, Eslanda Cardoza Goode (Mrs. 
Paul Robeson), Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Robeson, Naomi, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Robinson, Jerome, 
American Activities. 

Robison, David, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Rosinger, Lawrence K., Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Rothschild, Edward M., Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Rothschild, Esther, Mrs. (Mrs. Edward M. 
Rothschild), Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Ruskin, Shimen, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activites. 

Rutman, Robert J., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Sabinson, Lee S., Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Sarant, Louise, Mrs. (formerly Mrs. Al 
Sarant), Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. 

Savitt, Morris, Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. 

Schappes, Morris U., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Schlipf, Paul, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Schwarzbart, Elias M., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Scott, Janet, Miss, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Selsam, Howard, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Shaftel, Oscar H., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Shapiro, Hannah, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Shepro, Harry, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Shoiket, Henry N., Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Sillers, Prederick, Jr., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

-~ Silvermaster, Nathan Gregory, Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 


Committee on Un- 


Name listed in addendum to regular com- 
mittee list. 
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Silvermaster, Nathan .Gregory, Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Singer, Marcus, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Siporin, Mary R., Mrs., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Sipser, I. Philip, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Skadron, Bernard, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Smith, Edwin Seymour, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Snyder, Samuel Joseph, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 

Socol, Albert, Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Socolar, Sidney J., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Soler, Esther, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Soler, William Gordon, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Solomon, Benjamin, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Spitzer, Ralph, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Springer, Joseph, Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Stabor,? Alexander, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Stander, Lionel, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Steigman, Joseph, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Stein, Peter, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Steinmetz, Harry C., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Stern, Bernhard J., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Stolberg, Sidney, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Stuart, John (also known as Harry Vine- 
gar, Harry Winegar, Harry Vinacur, and 
Harry Vinacuar), Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Studenberg, Irving, 
Subcommittee. 

Svenchansky,' Alexander, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Tarloff, Frank, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Taylor, William C., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Tenney, Helen B., Miss, Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Thomas, Estelle Naomi, Miss, Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Toopeekoff, Eugene Alexander, Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Treuhaft, Robert E., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Trinkhaus, Charles, 
Subcommittee. 

Ullmann, Marcel, Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Ullmann, William Ludwig, Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. 

Ulimann, William Ludwig, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 
Velson, Irving Charles, 

Un-American Activities. 

Vincent, Craig S., Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Vuletich Mike, Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

Wachsman, Robert, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Wagner, Murry, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Ward, Douglas Whitney, Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Weber, Frederick Palmer, Internal Security 
Subcommittee, 


Internal Security 


Internal Security 


Committee on 


1 Name listed in addendum to regular com- 
mittee list. è 
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Webster, Flora, Mrs. (Mrs. Willard Parker 
Webster), Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

Weitzman, Max, Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Weltfish, Gene, Miss, Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Wepman, Sarah Walsh, Mrs., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Wheeler, Donald Niven, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Wilenchick, Clement, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Wilkerson, Doxey A., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Wilkerson, Doxey A., Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. 

Wiliams, Joy, Mrs., Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Witt, Nathan, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Woerner, Harold T., Jr., Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Wolff, Milton, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Wolman, Diana Molderber, Mrs. (Mrs. 
Benjamin Wolman), Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations. 

Wood, James Fenton, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Wortis, Joseph, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Wright, John, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Wuchinich, George S., Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Young, Murray, Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. 

Young, Ned, Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Zelitan, Elizabeth Aiken, Mrs. (also known 
as Miss Elizabeth Aiken), Internal Security 
Subcommittee. 

Zilsel, Paul Rudolph, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Zucker, Jack, Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

Zuckman, Morris, Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


In the following tabulations of occupa- 
tions, the grand total is greater than the 
total number of witnesses appearing before 
congressional committees. The reason for 
this fact is that a number of the witnesses 
mentioned more than one occupation in their 
testimony, and each such occupation has 
been recorded. An example of this is Mrs. 
Diana Molderber Wolman. She is listed in 
table 4 as a teacher, in table 2 as an employee 
of the Federal Government, and twice in 
table 5 as a teacher at the Jefferson School of 
Social Sciences and an employee of the Four 
Continent Book Corp. 

There is, however, one exception to this 
Tule of recording all occupations. The ex- 
ception is those persons who listed an oc- 
cupation and then noted that they were 
currently unemployed. In these cases the 
former occupation has been tabulated, but 
the individuals have not been counted again 
in the unemployed category. This classi- 
fication includes only those persons who 
listed themselves as unemployed without 
giving any further occupational data. 

The Jefferson School of Social Sciences in 
New York has been given special treatment 
in that it has not been included in the 
educational institutions table (table 4) since 
it isa Communist Party agency. It has been 
included in table 5 (other nongovernmental 
occupations). 

The fact that a person is recorded as an 
employee of a particular educational institu- 
tion or governmental agency (international, 
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Federal, or State) does not mean that he or 
she is presently in the employ of that institu- 
tion or agency. The listing simply means 
that at sometime during his or her career, 
the person was in the employ of the institu- 
tion or agency listed. This fact, of course, 
accounts for the presence of some Federal 
agencies which no longer exist, for example, 
the National Recovery Administration. 


TABLE 1. Employees of international 
organizations 


Employees of the United Nations and 
affiliates. 


BEL SEN SEES A EERIE 9 
International agencies other than the 
United Nations — eae — 
ban Te eS ee ee A DAN 
TABLE 2. Employees of the Federal 
Government 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
Government Printing Office_........... 3 
_——— 3 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
Departments: 
State: 
Foreign: Service.........-.......... 1 
Office of Public Affairs. 1 
Presentation Division... 1 
Research and Analysis 2 
a a te eR fet Ne ts SS 5 
Treasury: — 
Division of Monetary Research — 3 
Office of International Finance..... 1 
4 


Naval Training Station, San Diego.. 1 
Washington Naval Gun Factory---. 1 


Justice: 


Commerce: 
Civil Aeronautics Administration... 


ol 5 


Labor: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 9 
War Manpower Commission ese Ei; 


TTT 


Independent agencies: 

Federal Security Agency (now the De- 
partment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare): 

Howard University 1 
Office of Education 1 


RO A E — 2 
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TABLE 2. Employees of the Federal 
Government—Continued 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Independent agencies—Continued 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 


1 
National Labor Relations Board....... 4 
National Recovery Administration.... 1 


Office for Emergency Management: 
Office of War Information 4 
War Assets Administration 2 
War Production Board- 1 
War Shipping Administration 1 


2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.. 1 
Tennessee Valley Authority 1 
Veterans’ Administration 2 
4 


TABLE 3. Employees of State governments 
Employees of the State of New York... 7 


TABLE 4. Employees of educational 
institutions 


College and university teachers: 
Boston University— 1 
Brooklyn College 8 
Brooklyn Polytechnical Institute 2 
City College of San Prancisco__...-.. 1 
College of the City of New Tork 3 
Columbia University 5 
Cornell University 
Fisk University 
Harvard University... 
Howard University 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadel- 


New York University 
Ohio State University. 
Queens College, N. 2 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
San Diego State College — 
Sarah Lawrence College. = 
Smith College — 
Syracuse University 
University of Buffalo— 
University of California (Berkeley) 
University of Chicago 


University of Kansas City - 
University of Vermont.. > 
Yale University 
Special school, Cooper Union 


College and university employees other 
Chan tochar: a or eee 3 
Elementary and secondary school teach- 


Elementary and secondary school em- 
ployees other than teachers ah 
Students (college and unſversity) 3 


TasLe 5.—Other nongovernmental 
occupat: 


Attorneyzs N T S 


Clerical and secretarial personnel 
Commercial photographer 
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TABLE 5.—Other nongovernmental occupa- 
tions—Continued 

Employed in industry— 15 


Employed in small business 10 
Employed in the laundry business — 2 
Employee of the Polish Delecation to the 


Labor union officials and employees 23 
Laboratory employees: 

1. 3 Tele communications Lab- 

„„ ENON oy 6 

2. Physical Research Laboratories. 1 
7 
2 
2 
1 

Motion-picture industry other than 
actors and actresses 4 
Musicians and composers. — 8 
Newspapermen and women > 8 
Optometrist — ee 1 
1 an ea S E — 22 
Apdunenn eee So, 1 
Ap eR aa Sa Set Be at ieee Ee 1 
Printing trades_ +. - 255 8 
Professional dancer 1 
Public accountant 1 
RAPHOE EL . 1 
Publishers and publishing. we: iS 
Radio and television — 
Railroads and railroadingz—— 1 
PRIOD aos angen ioe —— 3 
Self- employed 10 
Summer- camp proprietor 1 
C 2 
cc ee, 5 
— E Eee 1 
Warehouseman 1 
Information lacking 15 
— — ee 227 

TABLE 6. Summary of occupations 
International organizations 11 
Federal Government 85 
State of New Tork 7 
Colleges and universities. — 17 
Elementary and secondary schools — 40 
26 
27 
Authors, editors, and literary critics- 28 
Newspapers, printers, publishers 13 
Industry and small business 34 
Setyite: trades s ai .. 17 
Labor union officials and employees 23 
SOON ———TV—0—T—T—T————— 11 
6 
4 
5 
18 
15 


TABLE 7. Place of birth of persons born out- 
side the United States 


HR OONF OPH He pb 


Total— s —V—ßç—ðv˖— 32 
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GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter and 
other data. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, George- 
town University, a prominent Catholic 
seat of learning run by the Jesuit order, 
is well known to most of the Members of 
the House. A considerable number of 
the Members are proud to claim George- 
town University as their alma mater. 
Others of us have come to know and ap- 
preciate the great work of that univer- 
sity through the many important public 
services it renders. 

One of these public services is per- 
formed through the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum, which is carried on both tele- 
vision and radio. Through this forum 
millions of Americans have heard and 
seen vital public issues discussed and 
explained. The university has attained 
an enviable record for being objective, 
factual, and fearless in the presentation 
of the forum programs. 

On February 16, 1954, I inserted in the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page A1236, 
a transcript of the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum which had taken place on 
Sunday, November 15, 1953. I had the 
pleasure of hearing the radio portion of 
that program and seeing the television 
presentation of it, and was tremendously 
impressed by the facts presented therein 
by eminent American scholars who have 
spent many years on the study of com- 
munism and Russian imperialism. I felt 
the material presented in that program 
would be of special interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress because of the bearing 
it had on the future security of the 
United States of America. 

I was amazed when I had a telephone 
call several days later from the Reverend 
Daniel E. Power, S. J., program director 
of the forum, telling me of a complaint 
he had received from the Library of Con- 
gress concerning the forum program. 
There is a person called Mr. Sergius Ya- 
kobson, who holds the title of Chief, 
Slavic and East European Division of the 
Library of Congress, who made a serious 
allegation challenging the integrity of 
Georgetown University and the forum it 
sponsors. This Mr. Yakobson, in a mem- 
orandum to Mr. Ernest S. Griffith, Di- 
rector, Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, made the fol- 
lowing charge: 

I-watched the television program on What 
Is Russia? on the Georgetown University 
Forum; however, there was no reference to 
me, to the Legislative Reference Service, or 
to the Library. It must have been interpo- 
lated later for one reason or another. 


In this same memorandum, Mr. 
Yakobson made some other statements 
which I am sure will be of interest to 
Members of Congress, 
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Georgetown University authorities im- 
mediately made a full investigation of 
the charge and found it to be completely 
unfounded. The university authorities 
naturally became interested in getting at 
the full facts behind the false charge and 
the other statements made by this Mr. 
Yakobson in his memorandum. 

One of the participants in the George- 
town University Forum program which 
was challenged by Yakobson was Dr. 
Roman Smal-Stocki, professor at Mar- 
quette University, and a renowned in- 
ternational scholar. He was presented 
with a copy of Mr. Yakobson’s memo- 
randum and invited to present any com- 
ments he desired on the charges made. 
Dr. Smal-Stocki’s reply is most enlight- 
ening. He draws attention to the fact 
that a book written by Corliss Lamont, a 
notorious pro-Communist and Russia- 
Firster, was used as an authoritative 
source in the preparation of House Docu- 
ment No. 754, entitled “Communism in 
Action.” He also points out some im- 
portant reasons why Sergius Yakobson 
is now seeking to escape from any re- 
sponsibility for the compilation of House 
Document No. 754. 

I have also received a communication 
under date of March 23, 1954, from the 
Reverend Daniel E. Power, S. J., concern- 
ing this matter. Father Power makes it 
clear that he has the highest regard for 
Mr. Ernest S. Griffith, Director of Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, as a sound scholar and who is 
likewise concerned about the charges 
made by Mr. Sergius Yakobson. There 
are other important questions raised in 
this letter which, as yet, are unanswered. 
I am therefore asking unanimous con- 
sent to insert it in the RECORD. 

In view of the material provided me, 
which I have very carefully studied, I 
think it is fair to ask the question, “What 
is Mr. Sergius Yakobson up to?” Others 
may very well ask themselves after they 
have read this material, “For whom is 
Mr. Sergius Yakobson working?” 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1954. 
The Honorable MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: I am 
writing to you in reference to the George- 
town University Radio Forum program en- 
titled “What Is Russia?” produced November 
15, 1953. You were kind indeed to have it 
inserted in the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under the date of February 16, 1954. Its ap- 
pearance therein occasioned a protest by 
Dr. Sergius Yakobson, Chief, Slavic and 
European Division, Library of Congress. You 
will recall that I phoned you immediately to 
inform you of the protest. I now wish to 
tell you the sequel. 

Under the date of February 23, 1954, Dr. 
Yakobson sent a memorandum to Mr. 
Ernest S. Griffith, Director, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress. 
That memorandum contained the following 
words: 

“1. I watched the televised program on 
‘What Is Russia?’ on the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Forum; however, there are no refer- 
ence to me, to Legislative Reference Service, 
or to the Library, It must have been inter- 
polated later for one reason or another.” 
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This was clearly an allegation of interpo- 
lation by Georgetown University officials of 
words not appearing on the spoken program, 
for reasons not known to the writer of the 
memorandum. 

Mr. Griffith, a sound scholar and personal 
friend of mine, who had also appeared on 
our forum program some time ago, immedi- 
ately phoned me, to tell me of Dr. Takobson's 
allegation. 

I checked the original tape and found that 
the printed transcript which you had in- 
serted in the daily Recorp was an exact repro- 
duction, word for word. Therefore, on page 
A1237, there was no interpolation and there- 
fore the allegation was as unfounded as it 
was hasty and unfair. 

The explanation is as follows: Dr. Yakob- 
son, reputedly a competent scholar, either 
did not read the entire text or read parts 
of it hurriedly. On page A1236 it is clearly 
stated radio Forum. Had Dr. Yakobson 
scanned the entire insertion with the same 
eagerness he manifested in imputing motives 
for alleged interpolation, he, as a sound 
scholar, would not have confused the tele- 
vision Forum which he says he saw and the 
radio Forum, part of the transcript of which 
he could not possibly have read. 

Thank you for your interest in our Forum. 
I feel sure that Mr. Griffith will suggest 
that Dr. Yakobson’s unfounded allegation 
will be corrected. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL E. Power, S. J., 
Program Director. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
FEBRUARY 23, 1954. 
To: Ernest S. Griffith, Director, Legislative 
Reference Service. 
From: Sergius Yakobson, Chief, Slavic and 
East European Division. 
Subject: Criticism—Tensions Within Soviet 
Union. 


Just to keep the record straight, here are 
a few comments with regard to page A1237 
in the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Febru- 
ary 16, 1954: 

1. I watched the television program on 
What Is Russia? on the Georgetown Univer- 
sity Forum; however, there was no reference 
to me, to LRS or to the Library. It must 
have been interpolated later for one reason 
or another. 

2. As far as I can see the nationality prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union is touched upon in 
Communism in Action (H. Doc. No. 754) 
twice in chapter 10 on pages 93-94 and in 
chapter 15 on page 134. Corliss Lamont's 
book is quoted only once, on page 134. Be- 
sides, I would like to point out that I did 
not write a single chapter of Communism in 
Action. The authors of chapter 10 were 
Nancy Baster, Virginia Brewer, and Dudley 
B. Ball, and of chapter 15, Dr. Hugh L. Els- 
bree, who, as you remember, was also the 
editor and thus responsible for the whole 
study. 

3. That I have minimized the non-Russian 
nations in my report Tensions Within the 
Soviet Union is not correct. Out of 11 chap- 
ters, 2 chapters—4 and 5—deal with re- 
ligious groups and the minorities in the 
Soviet Union and fill 20 pages, page 31 to 
50 of the 92-page text. Thus, over 21 per- 
cent of the report is devoted to the subject. 

4. The accusation that by the use of the 
word “sect” I have insulted the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church is fallacious and absurd. 
The word “sect” is certainly not a derog- 
atory term. It means, according to Webster's, 
“one of the organized bodies of Christians; 
a denomination.” Besides, if the quotation 
taken from Tensions and which is full of 
errors had been extended three more lines, 
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the malicious character of the attack on the 

report would become self-evident. These 

additional lines prove convincingly that I am 
perfectly aware of the existence of a Uniate 

Church and referred to it as such regard- 

less of whether Soviet terminology does or 

not. Here is the whole quotation: 
“Important among these [the noncon- 
formists], and perhaps typical in pattern, is 
the Uniate group of the Ukraine. This group 
certainly is a potential enemy of the Soviet 
regime. This sect, which acknowledges the 
supremacy of Rome, has had a long history 
of suppression at the hands of the Russian 

Orthodoxy and the state, and more recently 

at the hands of the Politburo. When the 

Bolsheviks defeated the Germans on the ter- 

ritories of Poland inhabited by the Uniates, 

and since incorporated into the Soviet Union, 
the Uniate Church bishops and clergy were, 
for the most part, arrested and deported.” 
Finally, I would like to mention here that 
the Ukrainian newspaper Suchasna Ukraina, 
published in Munich, devoted a whole page 
in its issue of October 4, 1953 to a review of 
the Tensions which praises it as being “cor- 
rect,” “objective,” and “free of any propa- 
ganda undertones” in its presentation of the 
nationality and minority problems in the 

Soviet Union. 

MEMO ON THE OFFICE MEMORANDUM, FEBRU- 
ARY 23, 1954, From SERGIUS YAKOBSON, 
Cuter, SLAVIC AND East EUROPEAN DIVISION, 
to Ernest S. GRIFFITH, DIRECTOR, LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, ON SUBJECT: CRITI- 
CISM—TENSIONS WITHIN Soviet UNION 


I call attention to the fact that the sub- 
ject of the memo is not correctly formulated 
by Mr. Sergius Yakobson; the criticism re- 
fers not only to Tension Within Soviet Union 
but also to Communism in Action. To his 
points I make the following remarks: 

1. I did refer to him personally and to 
the Library of Congress in the Georgetown 
University Forum, November 15, 1953; this 
discussion was tape-recorded. 

2. Regarding Communism in Action 
(House Doc. No. 754) I wish to state: 

(a) Mr. Sergius Takobson's statement 
that not he, but Dr. Hugh L. Elsbree, its 
editor, was responsible for the whole study, 
is contradicted by the fact (cf. my book, 
the Nationality Problem of the Soviet Union, 
p. 361) printed on page 7 of the mentioned 
House document that Dr. Sergius Yakobson, 
Library consultant, reviewed the entire 
study. Taking this Officially printed state- 
ment into consideration, Dr. Sergius Yakob- 
son, then Library consultant, is also respon- 
sible for the misinformation about the prob- 
lem of the non-Russian nations of the So- 
viet Union submitted by the Library of Con- 
gress to the American Congress despite his 
asseveration: “I did not write a single chap- 
ter of Communism in Action.” As a con- 
sultant and expert on Soviet matters for 
the Library of Congress he reviewed the 
entire study and regarded the information 
as objective and truthful. 

(b) But, in spite of his rejection for any 
responsibility for the misinformation given 
to the Congress—and this rejection is in 
reality an avowal about the quality of that 
information—the former consultant of the 
Library attempts to minimize the basic im- 
portance of the quotation from Corliss La- 
mont’s book by stating “Corliss Lamont’s 
book is quoted once.” But the whole chap- 
ter “Nationalities” is based on Corliss La- 
mont’s book, and the pro-Soviet propaganda 
of this chapter is strengthened and intensi- 
fied by a quotation from Hans Kohn, Na- 
tionalism in the Soviet Union, London, 1933. 
I stress that since 1933 Prof. Hans Kohn has 
gone through a deep evolution in these mat- 
ters and his excellent new book Pan-Slavism 
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(1953) demonstrates that he grasped facts 
about Russia proper, present, and past, 
which he did not realize before. Neverthe- 
less it is a fact that the book, from which 
the quotation was taken, is still today a 
classic of Communist propaganda in the 
Anglo-Saxon world against the struggle for 
liberty of all non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union (cf. my book, p. 182-196). 

Thus the tragic fact is on record that the 
Library of Congress, with the approval of its 
consultant, Sergius Yakobson, presented to 
the Congress the crucial problem of the 
Soviet Union, the fight of the non-Russian 
nations against the Russian Communist dic- 
tatorship, on the basis of pro-Communist 
books, silencing in bibliographical references 
the whole anti-Communist literature on that 
subject. 

I am not questioning the right of the 
American pro-Communist scholars to present 
their views to the American Congress 
through the Library of Congress. I am only 
questioning the right of a Library consultant 
(a) to approve information based on pro- 
Communist literature as objective and truth- 
ful, and (b) his right to silence the whole 
literature of the anti-Communist Americans 
in a study submitted to the Congress. Even 
the application for a quarter of a century 
of the outrageous linguistic theory of Marr 
was silenced, about which I published as 
long ago as 1936, a book: Ukrainska Mowa 
w Sovietskiy Ukraini, Warsaw, where I vehe- 
mently attacked Mr. Sergius Yakobson’s 
brother, now a professor of Slavistics in Har- 
vard, for his pro-Communist activities, de- 
fending the linguistic policy of Stalin in the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Sergius Yakobson, an employee of the 
Library of Congress, as a scholar, used a 
similar method of silencing the anti- 
Communist publications from 1946-50 in the 
compilations of the bibliography of articles 
in the American Historical Review, section: 
Russia and Slavic Countries (cf. my book 
The Nationality Problem of the Soviet 
Union) and in the bibliography of 500 Books 
About Russia, published by the Library of 
Congress. This term “Russia” includes here 
the whole Soviet Union, but the bibliogra- 
phy which influenced all university libraries, 
lists only three books on the peoples of 
Russia. Any objective bibliography about 
the Soviet Union, where academic freedom 
does not exist, should in addition include 
the free voice of the scholars who have been 
emigrees since 1920 and have created a whole 
literature about all aspects of the non- 
Russian nations and the Russian regime 
itself. 

8. Sergius Yakobson regards as not correct 
my statement that he minimized the non- 
Russian nations in his report Tensions With- 
in the Soviet Union: “Out of 11 chapters, 2 
chapters, 4 and 5, deal with religious groups 
and the minorities in the Soviet Union and 
fill 20 pages, pages 31 to 50, of the 92-page 
text. Thus, over 21 percent of the report is 
devoted to the subject.” To this I reply: 

(a) he minimized the whole problem pre- 
senting the non-Russian nations as minor- 
ities, thus creating a false connotation and 
association because in international political 
terminology this term has a clearly estab- 
lished meaning. He himself demonstrates 
excellently in his above statement, his schol- 
arly method by now calling them (for his 
own defense) “non-Russian nations,” but 
using for the chapter in the report the term 
“minorities” in spite of the fact that he 
knows that according to Lenin, the Russians 
constituted before World War I a minority of 
43 percent. They constitute also presently a 
minority in the Soviet Union. Besides how 
can the Legislative Reference Service ignore, 
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of the Soviet Constitution: “The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal state 
formed on the basis of a voluntary union of 
equal Soviet Socialist Republics,” followed 
by the enumeration of all 16 national repub- 
lics of whom one is Russian? This termi- 
nological acrobatics must have some reason, 
In Communism in Action where the life of 
the non-Russian nations was presented ac- 
cording to Corliss Lamont and Hans Kohn, 
the chapter was still entitled “Nationali- 
ties"; in the Tensions Within the Soviet 
Union where a part of the truth was by Ser- 
gius Yakobson presented, the non-Russian 
nations are degraded to “minorities,” being 
in reality majorities in their national repub- 
lics (with the exception of the Karelo-Fin- 
nish Republic). 

(b) In order to increase the number of 
pages dedicated to the problem of the non- 
Russian nations, Mr. Sergius Yakobson in- 
cludes now into the nationality problem the 
Religious Groups chapter 31-42, thus reach- 
ing his “21 percent”; but a fact is that nearly 
5 pages of the chapter Religious Groups are 
dedicated to the Russians. Besides he sim- 
ply eliminated the nationality problem from 
the presentation of the Orthodox Church by 
silencing the whole struggle of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church and the fight of the re- 
cently deceased Metropolitan Polikarp. 
Therefore, his percentage is false. But in 
spite of some important connections with 
the nationality problem, the “Religious 
Groups” must be separated from the first 
one; thus it remains a fact that only 9 pages 
of 92 present the cancerous problem of the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union, 
in addition, under the completely misleading 
title Minorities. 

(c) These minorities as a tension problem 
in the Soviet Union were put in the report 
in fourth place, behind the Soviet Youth 
and Soviet Intelligentsia chapter, thus creat- 
ing the impression (so dear to official Soviet 
propaganda) that the Russian Communist 
regime has already formed a “Soviet people” 
with a Soviet youth, Soviet intelligentsia and 
Soviet scholars. But that the problem of 
the non-Russian nations is the paramount 
tension in the Soviet Union is clearly shown 
by the Beria case, the present celebrations 
of the 300th anniversary of the alliance 
of Ukraine and Muscovy, by all the ideological 
troubles of the Russian Communists with 
history, literature, philology of all non- 
Russian nations (cf. the last 30 copies of the 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press) and 
finally by the history of the last 30 years. 
And Russian cultural imperialism, the rea- 
son for the tension, is also not sufficiently 
elaborated. Marr’s linguistic theory, which 
was a most important aspect of this Russi- 
fication of non-Russian languages for the 
last quarter of a century, has now been 
discovered by Sergius Yakobson but put into 
a footnote on page 19, and my mentioned 
book (Nationality Problem of the Soviet 
Union) presenting this problem, is silenced, 
obviously for the reason that there are sub- 
mitted the facts how his brother, a former 
cultural attaché of the Soviet Mission in 
Prague, now in Harvard, glorified Stalin's 
linguistic policy in Europe, thus fighting the 
anti-Communist scholars. 

In connection with the problem of the 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union, a 
most important tension is completely 
silenced, that is, the existence and activities 
outside the Soviet Union of the exiled na- 
tional democratic governments, national 
committees, and revolutionary organizations 
of the non-Russian nations. 

Summing up, Tensions Within the Soviet 
Union, published 1952, with the chapter 
Minorities, written by Sergius Yakobson, 
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Chief Slavic and East European Division, is 
a striking refutation of the chapter Nation- 
alities reviewed by Sergius Yakobson, Library 
consultant, published in Communism in Ac- 
tion, 1946. But not a complete one, because 
this tension in regard to importance and 
dynamism is minimized according to “Rus- 
sian Menshevik Marxist world outlook.” 

4. Mr. Sergius Yakobson states that my 
accusation that he insulted the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church by the use of the term 
“sect” is “fallacious and absurd. The word 
is certainly not a derogatory term. It 
means, according to Webster's, ‘one of the 
organized bodies of Christians, a denomina- 
tion’.”. My remarks are as follows: 

(a) According to his scholarly methods he 
quoted from Webster's Dictionary only the 
fifth meaning, but overlooked the previous 
fourth meaning, presenting the meaning of 
the word “sect” in religion just in the sphere 
he applied it. I quote: “Sect, 4, in religion, 
the believers in a particular creed, or 
upholders of a particular practice; especially, 
now a party dissenting from an established 
church; a religious denomination, a separate 
religious organization. Historically, a sect 
differs from a religion in that it differs from 
other sects of the same religion in its inter- 
pretation or application of what is recog- 
nized by all as the same revelation, while 
different religions differ as to what is to be 
taken as revelation.” I supplement this in- 
formation with Funk & Wagnalls’ New 
Standard Dictionary: “Sect, 1, a body of 
persons distinguished by peculiarities of 
faith and practice from other bodies adher- 
ing to the same general system. Specifically: 
the adherents collectively of a particular 
creed or confession; a denomination, com- 
munion; as, the Presbyterian sect, the vari- 
ous sects of Jews, Mohammedans, or Chris- 
tians; 2, especially, an organized body of 
dissenters from an established or older form 
of faith: often with derogatory implication; 
as the sects of the Gnostics, the sect of 
Montanists.” 

After carefully examining the whole chap- 
ter, I was, and I am, convinced Mr. Sergius 
Yakobson used the term “sect” for the 
Catholic Church in Ukraine in the meaning 
of “a party dissenting from the established 
church” and that the established church 
he had in mind was the Church of the 
Orthodox Patriarch in Moscow because the 
term is also used in reference to the foot- 
note: R. S. Journal of the Moscow Patri- 
archy—II. op. cit. 132. Every reader should 
have this impression because the subdivi- 
sion the Uniate Group of the Ukraine im- 
mediately follows his discussion of the 
Orthodox Church and it was not presented 
as a part of Catholicism in the next sub- 
division, Roman Catholics. Thus the 
Ukrainian Catholics are presented as a sect 
which must be separated from the Roman 
Catholics. 

He apparently does not know that all Cath- 
olics are Roman Catholics and they differ 
only according to rite; the Byzantine-Slavic 
rite of the Ukrainians and the Latin rite 
of the Americans or Irish, as all other rites 
are Roman Catholic according to official 
terminology. And the publications prepared 
by the Library of Congress should keep it. 

(b) Whether the term “sect” for the Cath- 
olics in Ukraine is an insult or not, deroga- 
tory or not, I propose to ask for a state- 
ment from the Most Reverend Apostolic 
Exarch for Americans of this rite, the Most 
Reverend Apostolic Exarch Konstantyn Bo- 
hachevsky, Philadelphia, or I propose Mr. 
Sergius Yakobson may introduce into the 
publications of the Library of Congress this 
term for the Roman Catholics of the Latin 
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rite in the United States and watch the con- 
sequences, 

Besides, I call attention to the fact that 
in that chapter Mr. Sergius Yakobson again 
ignored an important pamphlet by Walter 
Dushnyck, Martyrdom in Ukraine, with the 
imprimatur of Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
published 1946 by the America Press, but 
the publications of the New Leader authors 
are by him carefully, often by quotations and 
footnotes, used and registered in the whole 
study. 

(c) Mr. Sergius Yakobson states that “the 
quotation taken from Tensions * * *® is 
full of errors.” I should like to state that 
my quotation on the tape recorder surely 
has no single error because I read from the 
original. The transcript of the Georgetown 
University Forum, November 15, 1953, and 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp have the follow- 
ing errors: (1) instead “modern Russia! 
“more than;” (2) instead “Uniate group“! 
“unique group;” thus two errors are exag- 
gerated by Sergius Yakobson to “full of 
errors.” 

Next, Mr. Sergius Yakobson states that “if 
the quotation * * * had been extended 
three more lines the malicious character of 
the attack on the report would become self- 
evident. I am perfectly aware of the exist- 
ence of the Uniate Church and referred to 
it as such regardless of whether Soviet ter- 
minology does or not. Here is the whole quo- 
tation, and he quotes now my given quo- 
tation, adding the following lines: ‘When the 
Bolsheviks defeated the Germans on the ter- 
ritories of Poland inhabited by the Uniates, 
and since incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, the Uniate Church bishops and clergy 
were, for the most part, arrested and de- 
ported. 

First, I stress the term Uniate Church 
is used clearly in the connection with Poland. 
Secondly, Sergius Yakobson promised the 
whole quotation with the addition of three 
lines, but simultaneously he let magically 
disappear the three first lines of my quota- 
tion: “Furthermore, there are many large 
groups of traditional nonconformists within 
the territories that comprise modern Rus- 
sia.” The three disappeared lines dominate 
the whole meaning of the next sentence. 
Any student of Russian history knows that 
the term nonconformist is used for the 
Russian Orthodox sects, and into such non- 
conformists sects is here included the Cath- 
olic Church in Ukraine, under the term 
“Uniate Group of the Ukraine,” exactly in 
line with present Soviet terminology. Web- 
ster shows why he eliminated the three 
lines: “Nonconformist, 1. One who does not 
conform to an established church, its doc- 
trine, discipline, or polity; esp. (often capi- 
talized) one who does not conform to the 
established church of England; orig., a mem- 
ber who refused to conform to its discipline 
or practice in certain respects, specif., one 
of the clergymen (about 2,000) who left the 
Church of England in 1662, rather than sub- 
mit to the Act of Uniformity; later a mem- 
ber of a religious body separated from it; a 
dissenter, now chiefly a Protestant dissent- 
er;“ Funk & Wagnalls: “Nonconformist, 1. 
One who does not conform to established 
usage or law, especially in church matters, 
specif., a person especially a Protestant 
clergyman, refusing to conform to the Book 
of Common Prayer where the Church of 
England is established by law; a dissenter.” 

Everybody knows what must be regarded 
as the established church in the Soviet 
Union, and anyone knows whom this church 
regards as “nonconformists” and sects. 
How can an integral part of the Catholic 
Church be classified in the Soviet Union as 
one of the nonconformist sects of or with 
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Russian orthodoxy? According to this 
Soviet terminology Sergius Yakobson elimi- 
nated the “Uniate group” or Uniate Church 
from the Roman Catholic subdivision and 
included them into the sects which are non- 
conformists with the Russian Orthodox 
Church of the present Patriarch. But to 
use such a terminology for the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church (which has also many be- 
lievers in America) here in the United 
States is inadmissible, misleading, and in- 
sulting. These eliminated three lines (and 
also the beginning of the subdivision “The 
Uniate Group in the Ukraine”) also settle 
the question in what meaning the term 
“sect” was used by Mr. Sergius Yakobson 
and whether it is derogatory for Catholics 
or not to be included among the Russian 
Old Believers, Dukhobors, Molokany, etc. 
The term “sect” and “nonconformists” and 
the elimination of “The Uniate Group of the 
Ukraine” from the Catholic subdivision sup- 
port my point of view. 

I regarded it as my duty as an American 
university professor to request the use of ob- 
jective and scientific terminology in the pub- 
lications of the Library of Congress prepared 
for the Congress; I regarded it as my duty as 
an American Catholic of the Byzantine- 
Slavic rite to object to the insulting classi- 
fication of my Catholic Church as a Russian 
sect (the Soviet term “sect” is in American 
literature translated “sect,” cf. p. 37, footnote 
113, V. G. Sokolov, Present-Day Sects and 
Their Reactionary Role. Translated and con- 
densed in the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (N. Y.), vol. II, December 16, 1950, p. 9). 

Mr. Sergius Yakobson qualifies my objec- 
tions, based on religious feelings and scien- 
tific reasons, as well as my efforts to improve 
and to correct the information for the Con- 
gress as a “malicious attack” on his report. 
He is intolerant and unjust; he assumes the 
role of an infallible judge in his own case. 

5. At the end of his memorandum, Sergius 
Yakobson mentions that the Ukrainian news- 
paper Suchasna Ukraina, October 4, 1953, in a 
review of the Tensions, praises it as being 
“correct,” “objective,” and “free of any prop- 
aganda undertones” in its presentation of the 
nationality and minority problems in the So- 
viet Union.” I reply: 

(a) Sergius Yakobson again demonstrates 
his terminological acrobatics and now speaks 
about “nationality and minority problems.” 
Apparently he understands that the term 
“minority problem” or “minorities” is incor- 
rect. 

(b) He selected for his justification words 
out of context from the mentioned paper and 
again he is simply dropping lines which are 
not in his favor. Isupplement the sentences 
from the mentioned book review: 

“We already mentioned the unsuitable 
term ‘minorities’ and the partly used term 
‘Russian people,’ which constantly obscure 
the picture of the true reality in the Soviet 
Union, and this is the expression of a planned 
tendency in many of the current publica- 
tions in the United States. We remark that 
in the study in question these errors have a 
rather formal character. The introduction 
about the minorities is edited after all (in 
the groundwork) correct and objective.” 

In the previous part of the review is stated 
regarding the nationality problem in the 
study: 

“Thus are examined the youth, Soviet in- 
telligentsia, religious groups, minorities, 
Soviet army, women, workers, Kolkhoz- 
workers, the prisoners and forced laborers, 
etc. Depsite the fact that such a method 
decides in advance an all-Soviet evaluation 
of the interior problems and a strong stress 
on social aspects, the national problems of 
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the Soviet Union also found in the pam- 
phlet a serious place and for the most part 
they are objectively summed up. * * * From 
the methodological point of view a whole 
series of theses supported by a large litera- 
ture of well known authors in America, or 
better to say in the Anglo-Saxon world, ex- 
perts on Soviet problems, is presented in the 
study. Among them are, we are sorry to say, 
a large number of decided enemies of the 
non-Russian nations of the Soviet Union, 
like Boris Shub, Michael Koriakov, Isaak 
Don Levine, David Dallin. Of the Ukrain- 
ians, Lev Dobriansky and Professor Reshetar 
are mentioned. * * * But we deplore that the 
last work of Professor Smal Stocki which 
exhausts the national policy of the bolshe- 
viks, remained unused in the study. The 
official bolshevist literature is very broadly 
used and therefore the study has character 
(of a work) based on primary sources, and is 
free of any propaganda undertones, in spite 
of the fact that one cannot agree with all 
theses of the author.” 

The review also contains a rather strong 
criticism concerning the disregard of the 
heroic struggle of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church, the presentation of the Uniates, 
and the presentation of the famine in 
Ukraine, etc. Thus the words selected and 
presented by Sergius Yakobson can be evalu- 
ated only on the background of these ex- 
cerpts from the review. 

I am astonished that Sergius Yakobson 
now, in the year 1954, has begun this whole 
discussion against my statement, that his 
report minimized the nationality problem 
in the Soviet Union. Prof. Lev Dobriansky, 
immediately after the publication of his re- 
port, reviewed it, and wrote: “Indeed, in the 
face of overwhelming evidence easily acces- 
sible to those responsible for this document, 
it appears that the importance of this crucial 
subject of national relationships, in which 
the imperialist Russian Bolsheviks have 
failed miserably, has been intentionally 
minimized.” It is frankly inconceivable that 
the two experts engaged in the preparation 
of this work are ignorant of the mass of out- 
standing literature on this subject. As a 
direct result, their depreciation of this highly 
important problem accounts for the fact that 
in his lucid summary of the report, Senator 
WIr is helplessly left with the notion that 
the minority groups merely “suffer from 
policies of a centralistic totalitarian system.” 
(The Ukrainian Quarterly, vol. vn, No. 3, p. 
259-260.) 

The problems and tensions of the non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union are 
stimulated by the continuous radiation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of the memorable 
ideas of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence and the principles of Woodrow 
Wilson and, therefore, they deserve to be 
presented to the Congress according to the 
full truth. How the Congress was informed 
in these matters by the Library of Congress 
through Communism in Action and Ten- 
sions is on record. 

Roman SMAL-STOCKT, 
Marquette University. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 15, 1954. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 
Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
C—270 
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to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 8224. An act to reduce excise taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the RECORD, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama to include cer- 
tain charts and tables in remarks he ex- 
pects to make today in Committee of the 
Whole on the bill, H. R. 8583. 

Mr. HELLER in two instances and to in- 
clude additional matter. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ray. 

Mr. BURDICK, 

Mr. Deane to include extraneous mat- 
ter in his remarks on the housing bill. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 

Mr. FARRINGTON in three instances. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in the debate on 
TVA in the Committee of the Whole and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PRIEST, the remarks he made in the 
Committee of the Whole today and to 
include three letters. 

Mr. Metcatr in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BYRD. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. CHUDOFF), for March 31, 
1954, on account of illness in family. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. DURHAM), for today, on account 
of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, April 1, 1954, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1405. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend sections 2151, 2153, 
2154, 2155, and 2156 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to sabotage”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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1406. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report of the activities of 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, pursuant to law; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1407. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the amount of $1,825,000 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. 
No. 361); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1408. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission, entitled, 
“Rates of Return (After Taxes) for 516 Iden- 
tical Companies in 25 Selected Manufactur- 
ing Industries—1940, 1947-52,” pursuant to 
section 6 of the act creating the Federal 
Trade Commission; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee of conference. 
House Joint Resolution 238. Joint resolu- 
tion granting the status of permanent resi- 
dence to certain aliens (Rept. No. 1453). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 8539. A bill to extend the period of 
election under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953 for certain mem- 
bers of the uniformed services; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1454). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5420. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 161, title 35, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the patenting of plants; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1455). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois; Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 488. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 2556, a bill to 
amend section 3185 of title 18, United States 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 1456). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Ir. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
on Government Operations. H. R. 7306. A 
bill to amend the act of December 23, 1944, 
to make permanent the authorization for 
certain transactions by disbursing officers of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1457). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DOLLIVER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Progress report on 
port of Seattle transportation difficulties 
pursuant to House Resolution 127 (83d 
Cong.); without amendment (Rept. No. 
1458). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
on Government Operations. Twelfth inter- 
mediate report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations entitled, “Army Budget 
Justifications for Procurement of Overcoats”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1459). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 8647. A bill to amend Revised Statute 
4426; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 8648. A bill to establish for postmas- 
ters, officers, and employees in the postal field 
service an equitable system for classification 
of positions and determination of rates of 
basic compensation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 8649. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into evidence in certain criminal pro- 
ceedings of information intercepted in na- 
tional security investigations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 8650. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Barber Act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 8651. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of tolls to be charged by the Wayland 
Special Road District No. 1 of Clark County, 
Mo., in the maintenance and operation of a 
toll bridge across the Des Moines River at or 
near St. Francisville, Mo.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 8652. A bill to regulate commerce 
among the several States, with and among 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, and with foreign countries; to protect 
the welfare of consumers of tung oil and of 
those engaged in the domestic tung nut and 
tung oil-producing industry, to promote the 
export trade of the United States; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 8653. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a National Minerals Advisory 
Council; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 8654. A bill to prohibit the sending 
of unsolicited merchandise through the 
mails; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8655. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant a permit to the 
county of Los Angeles, Calif., to occupy cer- 
tain land in the Angeles National Forest; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H.R. 8656. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, so as 
to provide for a variable interest rate, sec- 
ond mortgage security for loans under title 
I, insurance of mortgages not exceeding the 
reasonable value of the farm, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 8657. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a National Minerals Advisory 
Council; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 8658. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the punishment 
of persons who jump bail; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 8659. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide permanent leg- 
islation for the transportation of a sub- 
stantial portion of waterborne cargoes in 
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United States flag vessels; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 8660. A bill to grant military leave 
of absence with pay to classified substitute 
employees in the postal field service; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 8661. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Green Peter Dam and Reservoir and the 
White Bridge Dam and Reregulating Reser- 
voir on the Middle Santiam River, Oreg., with 
participation for power by a licensee under 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8662. A bill to provide pension for 
certain widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 8663. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953 to correct certain inequities; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

H. R. 8664. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 with respect to price sup- 
ports for dairy products; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8665. A bill to extend the time limi- 
tations in certain cases during which vet- 
erans May commence and pursue training 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952, and under the acts pro- 
viding vocational rehabilitation training for 
disabled veterans of World War II and the 
Korean service period; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 8666. A bill to authorize the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to incur indebtedness, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 8667. A bill to regulate commerce 
among the several States, with and among 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, and with foreign countries; to pro- 
tect the welfare of consumers of tung oil 
and of those engaged in the domestic tung- 
nut and tung-oil-producing industry; to pro- 
mote the export trade of the United States; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 8668. A bill to provide that only acre- 
age allotted, under marketing quotas, for, 
and actually devoted to, the production of 
certain crops shall be excluded in determin- 
ing acreage allotments for cotton; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 8669. A bill providing for the with- 
holding of veterans’ benefits from persons 
who refuse to file a loyalty oath; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. J. Res. 487. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Joint Committee on Unemployment; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. J. Res. 488. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to taxes and the na- 
tional debt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. J. Res. 489. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture for the 1954 agricultural con- 
servation program; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. Res. 487. Resolution for the appoint- 

ment of a special committee to investigate 
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the strike of dockworkers in New York; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 8670. A bill for the relief of Gerardo 
Vano; to the Committee of the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Con- 
cetta Saccatti Salliani; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS (by request): 

H. R. 8672. A bill for the relief of Dr. Helen 
Maria Roberts (Helen Maria Rebalska); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 8673. A bill for the relief of James 

Flying Horse; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BOLLING: 
H. R. 8674. A bill for the relief of Charles 
A. Waleski; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 8675. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Monchen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 8676. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8677. A bill for the relief of Milad S. 
Isaac; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8678. A bill for the relief of Gennaro 

Savarese; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 8679. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
ae Green; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


604. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Farm Bureau Federation local of 
Raymond Center, Racine County, Wis., that 
the central offices of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Wisconsin be requested 
and invited to oppose reduction of 15 percent 
on the price of milk and to offer instead as 
a counterproposal that the reduction on the 
price support of milk be limited to no more 
than 5 percent effective until December 31, 
1955; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

605. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, American Bar Association, Chicago, 
Ill., relative to endorsing statehood for Ha- 
walt; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

606. Also, petition of the chairman, Demo- 
cratic Party of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., op- 
posing and condemning the illegal common- 
wealth amendment to S. 49; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

607. Also, petition of Mrs. Effie Baker and 
others, Fort Myers, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend’ 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

608. Also, petition of I. T. Boyd and others, 
Orlando, Fla., requesting passage of H. R. 
2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social-security 
legislation, known as the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

609. Also, petition of Mrs. Alice P. Yarnell 
and others, Tampa, Fla., requesting passage 
of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 2447, proposed social- 
security legislation, known as the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Hawaii Is Contiguous to Mainland of 
United States in Truest Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii is contiguous to the mainland of 
the United States in the true meaning 
of the word. 

Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary gives this definition of contiguity: 


1. State of being contiguous, intimate as- 
sociation of relation; nearness; proximity. 


The same volume contains this defini- 
tion of contiguous: 

1. In actual contact; touching; also, near 
though not in contact; neighboring; ad- 
joining. 

What appears to be a difference in 
meaning is merely a shade of the overall 
picture which strengthens the position of 
Hawaii in its desire to enter upon its 
rightful status in the United States. 
The Hawaiian Islands fulfill every test of 
contiguity except the mere physical in- 
dication of contact. 

Modern communication and transpor- 
tation facilities have wiped out any draw- 
back previously faced for this reason as 
fully explored in the two congressional 
reports on the statehood bills. March 3, 
1953, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives declared in its report: 


The argument that the half million Amer- 
ican citizens living in Hawaii should forever 
be denied full participation in the Govern- 
ment to which they have made and will con- 
tinue to make such great contributions be- 
cause the area happens to be geographically 
noncontiguous to any State of the United 
States has no basis either in present-day or 
historical precedent. 

Factually. in the light of modern-day com- 
munication and transportation, Hawaii is far 
closer to Washington than were New York 
and Boston at the time the pattern of our 
national growth was formed by the Founding 
Fathers. 

Historically, the issue was thoroughly de- 
bated by Daniel Webster and other Members 
of the 3lst Congress in 1850 and found to 
be no bar to the 55th and 56th Congresses 
in incorporating Hawaii into the United 
States as an integral part thereof. 

More important, the people of Hawali have 
proved to the committee, and the world, that 
noncontiguity in a geographical sense, has 
been no bar to the development of a typically 
American society, with American ideals and 
traditions, in an extremely rich and fertile 
area. 


Almost a year later the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
detailed an identical stand in its report 
on its bill calling for Hawaiian statehood 
with these words: 

The argument that Hawaii should forever 
be denied statehood because their islands 


are not physically contiguous by land to the 
continental United States is in our judgment 
fallacious, It should play no part in con- 
sideration of this measure. Hawali has for 
many decades been completely incorporated 
within the American system in every respect 
despite its lack of land contiguity. It is 
within the American judicial, customs, and 
internal revenue systems. Its churches, fra- 
ternities, veterans’ and other organizations; 
its business groups and banking systems are 
closely linked with their counterparts on 
the mainland. In terms of modern com- 
munication and transportation Hawaii is 
today far closer to Washington than were 
many of the Original Thirteen States when 
the Constitution was adopted. In short, 
Hawaii is an integral part of the American 
scene, 

With modern methods of transportation 
and communication—air, sea, radio, and 
telephone—the argument that Hawaii is 
noncontiguous is purely a technical one. 
Hawaii is, in fact, contiguous to the main- 
land for all practical purposes. The com- 
mittee believes that the Union of States that 
is the United States is more than a mere 
geographical arrangement. It is a Union that 
comes of a common loyalty and a common 
purpose. In this respect, Hawaii is in fact 
contiguous, 


Mr. Speaker, the noncontiguity argu- 
ment has failed time and time again in 
our history to block the acceptance of 
Territories as States, notably when simi- 
lar opposition was expressed against the 
admittance of Western Territories such 
as California. 

In those days the western portion of 
the country could be reached only after 
tortuous days by covered wagons or sail- 
ing ships. This problem has faded en- 
tirely today. Tomorrow, with jetplanes 
and atomic propulsion of seagoing ves- 
sels, the islands will be closer to the 
mainland than New York is to San 
Francisco. 

The shortsightedness of opposing Ha- 
waiian statehood on this flimsy subject 
of contiguity can be readily understood 
if one would try to imagine how this Na- 
tion’s growth would have been retarded 
had the East refused to accept the citi- 
zens of the Western Territories into full 
statehood because their land area ex- 
tended beyond the Mississippi River or 
the Rocky Mountains. Certainly these 
two natural elements were greater ob- 
stacles in our earlier history to contact 
between the East and the West than the 
Pacific is today between the mainland 
and Hawaii. 

Behind this front of contiguity there 
also lurks the shadow of homogeneity. 
It is said that contiguity is so important 
because the islands are not homogeneous 
to the United States. 

The very history of the annexation 
and incorporation of Hawaii belies that 
insinuation, Its falsity is attested by the 
record and pattern of everyday life in 
this American Territory. 

Hawaii has its chamber of commerce, 
Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and almost 
countless other civic organizations; it 
has its Elks, Eagles, Moose, and branches 
of almost every other national Ameri- 


can fraternal order; its American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and other patriotic organizations; its 
free public schools with standards sur- 
passing those of many States; libraries 
and all manner of educational opportu- 
nities; its Federal-aid highways, cars ga- 
lore, hotdog stands, motion-picture 
houses, and popcorn; its baseball and 
football teams, with world champions in 
boxing, swimming, and other sports; its 
Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and other American 
celebrations, and child imitators of Hop- 
along Cassidy and the G-men; in fact, 
practically every other manifestation of 
a community life that is in the fullest and 
best sense American. It has its politics 
with Democrats and Republicans, but 
without voting national representation. 
It has its vigorous drive against Com- 
munism and its hope for peace and free- 
dom from alien aggression. 

The man who knows the Pacific better 
than any leader in American life on the 
mainland today—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur—fully answered all doubts on the 
question of contiguity when he said: 

Hawaii to all intents and p is a 
part of the Pacific coast from the standpoint 
of national defense; Hawaii cannot be con- 
sidered (separate) * * * from the Pacific 
coast in the defense of the Pacific * * * 
therefore, statehood or anything which 
tends to impress the islands of Hawaii into 
our system is a beneficial contribution to 
the defense posture of this country in the 
Pacific. I favor and support Hawaiian 
statehood for that reason. 


The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 25, 1954, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 8087, to eliminate farm-tractor 
fuel, benzol, benzine, naphtha, and other 
gasoline substitutes from the manufac- 
turer’s excise tax on gasoline. I was 
pleased indeed when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Congress it- 
self adopted an amendment to the excise 
tax reduction bill of 1954 containing all 
the provisions of my bill. 

In my opinion, the above amendment 
is one of the most important points in 
the new excise tax law. It removes the 
manufacturer’s tax on tractor fuel, ben- 
zine, benzol, naphtha, and other gaso- 
line substitutes and makes it unneces- 
sary for the users of these materials to 
pay the tax and then follow tedious pro- 
cedure to secure the refund of the tax 
paid when these fuels are used for non- 
highway purposes, 
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When these class B fuels are used for 
the propulsion of a motor vehicle, motor- 
boat, or airplane, this amendment does 
not repeal the tax but transfers it from 
the manufacturers’ level to the retail 
dealers’ level. 

In other words, my bill, H. R. 8087, now 
a part of the new Excise Tax Reduction 
Act of 1954, eliminates a cumbersome 
and needless administrative process re- 
quired by the previous tax laws. I com- 
mend and congratulate the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance and Congress for in- 
corporating this amendment. 


Improving the Employment Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr.. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. _ Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 8586 
in order to help alleviate the situation 
with respect to unemployment which 
exists throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the city of Philadelphia, part 


of which I represent, where many per- 


sons have been terminated from their 
jobs in the various military installations 
and commercial enterprises. This bill 
would authorize the appointment of a 
Public Works Administrator who would 
be empowered to receive applications 
from States, Territories, and so forth, for 


Federal assistance in projects of con- 


struction, alteration, expansion, or re- 
pair of public facilities and public im- 
provements. And right now seems to be 
a good time to legislate in this direction. 
This would not be a handout, as some 
individuals seem to think the old WPA 
was, but would be authorization for 
needed public improvements. ; 

I understand the Census Bureau has 
recently. compiled figures which show 
that unemployment in February rose by 
584,000 to a total of 3,671,000, and that 
the Labor Department reports the num- 
ber of persons claiming unemployment 
insurance rose to 2,211,300 in the last 
week of February, a new peak for this 
year. The Labor Department has also 
reported that the number of persons 
filing initial claims—notices of unem- 
ployment—rose 10 percent in the first 
week of March. 

We have a large percentage of these 
individuals in Philadelphia. Cutbacks 
in production and job terminations are 
really hitting our people hard. The lines 
are long at the unemployment offices; I 
have taken time to observe the great 
number of those who find it necessary 
to collect unemployment insurance to 
help tide them over. The employment 
offices are besieged daily by these peo- 


ple, who are finding it increasingly diffi- 


cult to maintain their homes and provide 
for their families. 


This administration has seen fit-to- 


reduce forces in our Military Establish- 
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ments, and I have protested the unusual 
and what appears to me unnecessary 
cutbacks in my particular section. It 
would seem there is undue discrimination 
against the Delaware Valley with its 
large industrial area, and I do not be- 
lieve the savings that may be realized 


from such changes are justified. The 


security of this country demands ade- 
quate military facilities, and I believe 
they should be maintained for our pro- 
tection and to ease the economic dis- 
tress now being felt. And some legisla- 
tion, like the bill I have just introduced, 
authorizing public works with Federal 
and local assistance will aid the unem- 
ployment situation and certainly bolster 
the morale of our people. 


Immigration to Hawaii Subject to Same 
Limitations as Immigration to States— 
Charge That Statehood Would Open 
Floodgates to Alien Hordes False— 
Same United States Laws Apply to 
Alien Communists and Naturalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, as- 
sertions that the floodgates would be 
opened to admit a horde of aliens into 
the mainland of the United States if 
Hawaii were granted statehood are un- 
supported by fact. They are based on 
gross misrepresentation of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws governing 
Hawaii. They are illogical and repre- 
sent the immoderate opinions of preju- 
diced minds. 

Basically the Hawaiian Islands are 
covered under exactly the same immi- 
gration and naturalization laws that pre- 
vail in the 48 States. Since these islands 
became American Territory by annexa- 


tion in 1898, they have served as this 


country’s western frontier and outpost 
for protection of our country and the 
enforcement of Federallaw. The immi- 
gration station in Honolulu has served 
in many respects as an Ellis Island. Ha- 
waii has been and is, therefore, a guard- 
ian against invasion by undesirable 
aliens, not a hole in the dike. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
alien population in Hawaii is decreas- 
ing. Census Bureau records show that 
in 1900 the number of persons living on 
the islands totaled 154,001. Atthat time 
64,221 were citizens and 89,780 were 
aliens. The last census in 1950 showed 
that the population had increased to 
499,794. In that 50-year period the 
number of United States citizens in- 
creased to 433,324 while the aliens 
dropped to 66,470. 

Actually the few aliens in 


remaining 
Hawaii today are divided mainly into two 


groups, the elder Japanese and the Fili- 


rr 
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pino nationals. An accurate examina- 
tion of the Japanese element reveals that 
their average age is well past 60 years. 
They are remnants of the original im- 
migrants to Hawaii prior to its annexa- 
tion to this country and have well- 
established homes in Hawaii that they 
are not going to give up. They have not 
become citizens because this opportunity 
has been refused them all these years 
until Congress recently removed racial 
restrictions from our naturalization law. 
However, their desire to become citizens 
and share the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of our country, despite the legal 
barriers to citizenship then in existence, 
was made clear by their record during 
the World War II. Their sons are full- 
fledged Americans and many made bril- 
liant military records on the field of 
battle. 

The Filipinos who came to Hawaii fol- 
lowing the establishment of American 
sovereignty over their home country at 
the turn of the century were free to 
travel to the States also and many of 
them did. The enactment of the 
Tydings-McDufiie law in 1934 prevented 
further immigration to Hawaii until a 
serious labor shortage arose when they 
could be admitted under special restric- 
tions. During this entire period only 
one group of 6,000 workers came in under 
this provision, now repealed, to become 
well-established residents of Hawaii and. 
in many instances American citizens. 

Up until 1946 the Filipinos were con- 
sidered American nationals. Then the. 
granting of independence to the Philip- 
pines changed the status of the Filipino 
in Hawaii to that of Philippine nationals. 
They are allowed to become United 
States citizens through naturalization 
but at present are restricted to Hawaiian 
residence. There would be no change ‘in’ 
the naturalization laws when Hawaii be- 
comes a State, and the likelihood that. 
many of the Filipinos would give up their 
residence in Hawaii is extremely remote. 
Certainly they do not constitute a 
“horde” and if there are among them 
any “undesirable aliens” they are sub- 
ject to deportation from Hawaii as 
readily as they are from the States. Ex- 
actly the same laws apply and if these 
are inadequate to deal with the situa- 
tion they can and should be changed, 
whether or not Hawaii is a State, in view- 
of Hawaii's great military importance. 

It should be apparent from the fore- 
going that any attempt to represent the 
admission of Hawaii to the Union as a 
State as opening the gates of the country 
to the influx of alien Communists can- 
not possibly be supported by the fact.. 
There is no truth whatsoever to this 
charge. - 

Aliens who are not AANA to the: 
mainland of the United States are like- 
wise barred from entry into Hawaii- 
where Federal laws- pertaining to cus- 
toms, naturalization and immigration- 
apply with equal force as at any other: 
port of entry. y 

Any Communist attempt at infiltration, 
therefore, is now and will always be ex- 
Posed just as it is done in any of the 48 
States. The same laws apply to this 
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problem in Hawaii as they do in the 
rest of the country and the vigilance of 
both Federal and local officials there to 
the necessity of meeting it vigorously and 
effectively is well established. 

Ignorance of the true facts has also 
brought some sincere persons to accept 
the statement that there are many known 
Communists in the Hawaiian Islands 
who will be allowed to travel to the 
United States mainland if statehood is 
granted to Hawaii. 

Here are the facts—the known Com- 


munists in Hawaii are American citi- 


zens, They can travel now anywhere 
in the United States, there being no 
travel restrictions on American citizens 
between the States or the States and the 
Territories. Three of the seven persons 
recently convicted of criminal conspiracy 
under the Smith Act in Honolulu were 
United States citizens who were born on 
the mainland. The other four held citi- 
zenship due to their birth in the islands. 

Hawaii has the same deportation law 
for alien Communists as they have in 
the 48 States. And the responsibility for 
enforcement of that law by Federal offi- 
cials is the same today as it will be when 
Hawaii becomes a State. 

Paul Crouch, a witness before the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, was quoted as saying statehood 
would make it easier to smuggle spies 
and saboteurs into the United States. 
Mr. Crouch immediately branded the 
story as misleading. He said in his ex- 
planation: 

I had been testifying in executive session 
on legislative steps Congress should take to 
weaken the grip of communism in Hawail, 
regardless of whether Hawaii becomes a State 
soon or not. 

Then I turned to additional legislation, 
I believe should be enacted if the Territory. 
becomes a State to prevent weakening of 
United States security by permitting hun- 
dreds of self-advertised subversive aliens 
from coming to the mainland and through 
the establishment of a border patrol to pre- 
vent entry of Soviet espionage and sabotage 
through Hawaii, 


Mr. Crouch completely fails to sub- 
stantiate his allegation that there are 
hundreds of self-advertised subversive 
aliens who would be permitted entry to 
the mainland if Hawaii becomes a State. 
And, moreover, he does not offer this as 
an argument against statchood, but in 
support of his contention that laws 
against invasion of the country by sub- 
versives at every point on the border of 
the country should be strengthened. 

In correcting the distorted interpreta- 
tion given his testimony Mr. Crouch was 
fully aware that enemy aliens are now 
barred from Hawaii as they are from 
the mainland and that statehood would 
not change this status in any particular. 

Elmer E. Poston, in charge of the 
United States Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service in Hawaii, scoffed at the 
charge that Hawaii as a State might of- 
fer an opening for enemy spies and 
saboteurs. He pointed out that it would 
be much “easier and cheaper” for spies 
and saboteurs to come into the United 
States over the Canadian or Mexican 


“removed and all 
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borders or they could come to the United 
States as diplomats from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. 

The record shows, therefore, that the 
allegation that Hawaiian statehood 
would result in an influx of aliens or 
Communists is superficial and not sup- 
ported by the facts when the truth is 
that admission of Hawaii to the Union 
would strengthen its fight against com- 
munism. By making Hawaii an equal 
partner in the National Government the 
force of its effort to combat Communist 
influence both locally and in the national 
field would be greatly encouraged and 
strengthened. 

The misunderstanding that has arisen 
over this problem also has been fostered 
in the economic phase of the debate on 
Hawaiian statehood. 

It has been alleged that if we—the 
United States—take the cheap oriental 
laborers in the cane fields and pineapple 
plantations of Hawaii and make them 
full and free citizens of the United 
States, we cannot keep them away from 
this country. 

First of all the majority of those work- 
ing in the canefields and sugar industry 
of Hawaii are American citizens. They 
can travel to the mainland now just as 
a citizen living in the voteless District 
of Columbia can go where he pleases. 
And, under the 1952 Immigration and 
Naturalization Act the race barrier was 

permanent residents of. 
Hawaii are now eligible for naturaliza- 
tion and many of them are becoming 
citizens. They, too, will be allowed to 
travel freely, whether Hawaii is a State 
or a Territory, but only if they pass the 
tests required for all who seek citizen- 
ship, no matter where they apply. 

Also, there is grave doubt in the minds 
of those who know the Hawaiian situa- 
tion intimately that any considerable 
number of those employed in the island 
industries would want to move to the 
mainland. 

Official labor statistics show that the 
so-called cheap labor is paid $10.19 a 
day on the sugar plantations—the high- 
est regular daily agriculture wage in the 
world. 

In 1952 the agriculture scale in Flor- 
ida was -$6.98; Louisiana, $4.37, and 
Puerto Rico, $2.99 a day. 

No fairminded or honest person can 
overlook the obvious truth that these 
unwarranted fears and smears directed 
at the patriotic and highly cultured 
American citizens residing in Hawaii are 
not based on actual fact. They are mere 
campaign talk of partisan manufacture, 


Middle East Cooperation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp a statement prepared by 
me on the formation of the American- 
Israel Society. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

The America-Israel Society has recently 
been formed by a group of distinguished 
Americans for the purpose of strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between the people 
of the United States and Israel through co- 
operation and interchange in cultural ac- 
tivities, 

Governor McKeldin, of Maryland, is the 
president of the society and Mr. F. Joseph 
Donohue, former Président of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
is chairman of the board of governors. 
Founders include many leaders in the fields 
of religion, government, business, literature, 
and the arts. 

The reasons for the formation of this non- 
sectarian, nonpolitical society were well sum- 
marized by Mr. Donohue on the occasion of 
the opening of its national headquarters in 
the Willard Hotel. Mr. Donohue said: 

“The America-Israel Society has been 
brought into being by a group of American 
leaders of all faiths and in many lines of 
endeavor who believe that there is need for 
a nonsectarian, nonpolitical, all-inclusive 
American organization to work for the fullest 
interchange of ideas and cultural materials 
between the oldest and the youngest of the 
world's present-day democracies. 

“Our two countries are bound together 
by a similar historic experience and by a 
common devotion to democracy. Both na- 
tions uphold three great and basic princi- 
ples—individual morality, social Justice, and 
universal peace, 

“We hope that the society will help Ameri- 
cans to.a fuller appreciation of the culture 
of Israel, and encourage the people of that 
nation to a better understanding of America 
and its way of life. The society will seek to 
interpret the spiritual tradition and demo- 
cratic heritage that bind the two nations 
together and to give added meaning to the 
unity of purpose that characterizes freedom- 
loving peoples. 

“Friendship between the peoples of the 
two countries is firmly based in their com- 
mon traditions, pioneering experience, and 
democratic aspirations. Now that Israel is 
firmly established and is engaged in mold- 
ing its democratic way of life, it is more im- 
portant than ever to promote increased un- 
derstanding and cultural exchange on a 
permanent basis. For Americans there will 
be a rewarding experience in reviving the 
roots of an ancient culture in which our 
own civilization is founded.“ 


' Low-Rent Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as the congressional represent- 
ative of a heavily populated district in 
the center of Philadelphia the provisions 
of the present housing bill are of vital 
interest to me, Like most large cities, 
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Philadelphia suffers from a lack of ade- 
quate housing facilities for its low-in- 
come bracket citizens. My constituents 
are mainly from this group. 

One of the biggest and most urgent 
problems facing us today is the over- 
crowded conditions prevalent among 
these people. It has been shown that 
such inhuman conditions are directly re- 
lated to the high crime rate with which 
all of us are concerned. Juvenile de- 
linquency flourishes in poverty-stricken 
areas. The full, well-rounded develop- 
ment of our growing children is hindered 
by unsavory living facilities. Do not 
these youngsters, the citizens and voters 
of the coming years, have a right to ex- 
pect decent housing, adequate facilities, 
and a respectable neighborhood? 

The demand for low-rent housing far 
exceeds the foreseeable supply. To ar- 
gue that housing projects should be un- 
dertaken by private companies is sense- 
less. New housing in Philadelphia aver- 
ages $11,500. This figure puts these 
houses out of reach of most of my con- 
stituents. While local housing projects, 
under State or city grants, are helpful, 
they, too, rent or sell for prices which are 
too high for low-income families. In 
addition, few of them make adequate 
provision for large families and the re- 
sult of crowding several people into a 
room, as is common now, would defeat 
the purpose of such an undertaking. We 
must have a provision for at least 35,000 
housing units if this situation is to be 
remedied. 

The public housing program carries 
with it the promise of a future for many 
of today’s youths. Without it we may 
expect even more slums, greater crime 
rates, and increasing despair and de- 
cadence. 

Slum, clearance projects and low-rent 
public housing units will afford low-in- 
come families an opportunity to live 
rather than merely exist. It is within 
our jurisdiction to provide these things. 
Furthermore, in my opinion, it is our 
duty to see that they are provided. 


Hawaii Grateful for Recognition Given by 
Texans to Great War Record of Jap- 
anese-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Hawaii is grateful that her plea for 
statehood has emphasized the loyalty 
and sacrifice of the Japanese-American 
veterans who made such a remarkable 
record in World War II and the unusually 
heavy sacrifices made by troops from 
Hawaii in the Korean conflict. 

We are happy that the bond that 
exists between the fighting men of the 
islands and the soldiers of Texas is being 
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recognized. Much of what is said and 
written on the subject may be familiar 
to some, but in this era of haste and 
turmoil its significance may have been 
missed. Because Japan was our enemy 
in the war that started with the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, some bear a resentment 
that blinds their eyes to the unassail- 
able evidence that Hawaii instilled the 
principles of freedom and love for Amer- 
ica so strongly in the hearts of their cit- 
izens of Japanese descent that the island 
soldier-patriots set an example of sacri- 
fice and courage that drew the admira- 
tion of military men the world around. 

Senator Price DANIEL, of Texas, re- 
cently said: 


I have served with the citizens of Hawaii 
im the Armed Forces, and was stationed for a 
short time in the islands at Honolulu. I am 
acquainted with the gallant manner in which 
men from Hawaii served in all branches of 
the Armed Forces, and especially with the 
record of those who served with many men 
from my own State in the Italian campaigns. 

In World War II the 442d Regimental Com- 
bat Team, composed of 2,600 Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, helped write into the 
annals of American history one of the great- 
est records of heroism. Gen. Mark W. Clark 
has pointed out that the 442d was the most 
decorated unit in the entire military history 
of the United States. 

Moreover, I am fully aware of the fact that. 
the civilian population of Hawaii gave its 
complete and wholehearted wartime cooper- 
atfon, as Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz has 
testified, and oversubscribed its war bond 
quota. 

In the more recent Korean war a substan- 
tial percentage of soldiers from Hawaii, both 
Caucasian and non-Caucasian, were in the 
24th and 25th Divisions in Japan when the 
outbreak occurred. They were the first divi- 
sions committed to action in Korea. The 
24th Division was soon afterward strength- 
ened by the Fifth Regimental Combat Team 
from Hawaii. 

I say all this in order that it may be clear 
that I have a high regard and sincere respect 
for the people of Hawaii. I am certain that 
the great majority of them are patriotic and 
loyal American citizens. 


His mention of the tie that binds Texas 
to Hawaii by the service record of the 
442d will rekindle the feeling of brother- 
hood between the citizen soldiers of this 
State and Hawaii, and make appropriate 
a slight review of what happened at Fort 
Worth on October 18, 1950, and the 
events that led up to it. It may help to 
sharpen the memories of those in other 
parts of this great Nation. For this I 
am indebted to Mike M. Masaoka, one of 
those who participated in the ceremony 
in which members of the 442d Combat 
Team were made honorary citizens of 
Texas. Under date of March 24 he wrote 
me: 

In response to your inquiry regarding the 
conferring of honorary citizenship by the 
State of Texas on the men of the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, may I say that this 
Was done on two separate occasions. 

The first time was following the rescue of 
the Lost Texas Battalion in the Vosges 
Mountains of northeastern France around 
the first week in November 1944. During 
World War II, I was in charge of public rela- 
tions for the 442d and remember that we 
were told by newspapermen attached to the 
36th Texas Division that the then Governor 
of Texas had issued such a proclamation, 
naming all members of the combat team 
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honorary Texans. I believe that the Stars 
and Stripes, official Army newspaper, also 
carried the story. 

The second time was during the 25th an- 
nual reunion of the 36th Division Associa- 
tion in Fort Worth, Tex., on October 28, 1950, 
which was the 6th anniversary of the rescue 
of the Ist Battalion of the 141st Alamo Regi- 
ment of the 36th Texas Division, the so- 
called Lost Battalion, by the 442d Combat 
Team in France. 

On that occasion Brig. Gen. William H. 
Martin, president of the 36th Division Asso- 
ciation and adjutant general of the State of 
Texas, in the name of Gov. Allen Shivers, 
confirmed the action of an earlier Governor 
conferring honorary Texas citizenship on the 
men of the 442d by reading a proclamation 
once again designating all 442d veterans as 
honorary citizens of Texas. 

At the Fort Worth reunion Wilson Makabe, 
a double-amputee veteran of the 442d, and I 
were present and received individual white 
10-gallon hats as symbols of the honorary 
citizenship that had been conferred upon 
all members of the 442d Japanese American 
Combat Team. 

Trusting that this information will be 
useful in illustrating the esteem in which 
the members of the 442d are held by the 
people of Texas, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Mixx M. MASAOKA, 
Washington Representative, Japanese 
American Citizens League. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It was this, the 442d Combat Team, 
that in October 1944 rescued the Lost 
Battalion of Texas in the foothills of the 
Vosges Mountains near Bruyeres, France, 
after several other attempts had failed. 
Many thousands of words have been 
written about that heroic victory. The 
motion picture, Go for Broke, took its 
theme from the battle. Hawaii is proud 
of this record. 

All fair-minded Americans now join 
in recognizing that these Americans of 
Japanese descent showed in this action, 
beyond any doubt, that they were made 
of the stuff that has sustained this coun- 
try throughout its history of privation 
and sacrifice on the battlefield. 

One of the most notable phases of this 
record is that the Japanese American 
Team suffered more casualties than the 
number of men they rescued. It was a 
heavy military price, but a lesson in 
loyalty and devotion to duty that 
matches any in our history. 

It would only be fair to add that about 
two-thirds of the 442d was composed 
of Japanese Americans from Hawaii who 
volunteered for service. Itis also appro- 
priate to point out the fact that not a 
single case of sabotage by a citizen of 
Hawaii was reported during the war, 
despite the presence there of many per- 
sons of the Japanese race, both citizens 
and others. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry in 
Hawaii constitute about a third of the 
whole. They are not in the majority. 
Yet the evidence shows that whatever 
their relative numerical position may be, 
they are, in fact, good American citizens 
that all of us are proud of. This point 
needs to be made so that any questions 
or doubts that are raised in the statehood 
debate about the character of Hawaii's 
people, and particularly those of the Jap- 
anese race, may be resolved completely 
and finally in Hawaii's favor. 


1954 
The New York City Dock Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
in the House today a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a nine-member 
special House committee to investigate 
the paralyzing New York City dock 
strike, with some industrial production 
seriously handicapped as far west as the 
Mississippi River, 

I ask that the special committee deter- 
mine the extent, if any, in which the 
strike or its continuance is related to 
delays or inaction on the part of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Also, to determine why an injunction 
issued by the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York, March 4, 1954, has not been com- 
plied with or enforced. 

The special committee should also in- 
quire into the reasons public authorities 
have not provided adequate protection 
for persons and property during the 
strike. 

If we are ever to correct waterfront 
conditions that have degenerated into 
outright violence, in defiance of law and 
order, we must act now. 

What we have here is a small group 
of individuals whose past records þar 
them from obtaining licenses to work on 
the docks, plotting the tactics that have 
all but wrecked the greatest gateway to 
the Nation’s vital commerce. 

Thousands are out of work; many 
others have been injured; property has 
been destroyed. Police and other law- 
enforcement officials have displayed an 
unwillingness or inability to maintain 
law and order, or protect life and prop- 
erty that is being endangered by a small 
group of willful men whose records re- 
veal their dependence on violence. 

There are orderly processes for 
settling such disputes as have arisen on 
the New York waterfront. The courts 
and the NLRB have already entered the 
deliberations. 

As a nation we are on the threshold 
of a long-delayed economic expansion, 
free from the restrictions of war and the 
terror of industrial strife. 

It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that a special committee of Con- 
gress begin its investigations of the New 
York dock strike at once—and that it 
determine wherein the due processes of 
law have been weakened or neglected to 
the point where a few disgruntled union 
leaders are able to stand in defiance of 
proper legal procedures. 

It is the function of the local enforce- 
ment agencies to clean up local condi- 
tions, such as those existing on the New 
York City waterfront. When the forces 
of law and order, however, are defied as 
a result of clean-up attempts, then it 
becomes the business of the Congress to 
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determine where the sinews of our 
economic security are in need of 
strengthening. 


“The President Can Declare War Without 
Congress”—Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, we are 
getting new light on the Bricker amend- 
ment, but not until after the measure 
was killed in the Senate by one vote. 

The sponsors of that amendment were 
afraid of what Dulles now says—that 
“the President has power to enter war 
without consulting Congress.” He adds 
the usual assurance clause by saying: 

Of course the President would not neces- 
sarily go to war without getting constitu- 
tional approval from Congress. 


It means, however, that the President 
could go to war without the approval of 
Congress. 

We have had cases before of this kind, 
where the President did not consult Con- 
gress for constitutional authority, and 
that is exactly what the Bricker amend- 
ment was seeking to prevent. If Mr. 
Dulles had presented these views to the 
Senate when the bill was under debate, 
or before the debate, there would be little 
question about the approval of the meas- 
ure by Congress. He was perfectly silent 
on this interpretation until after the 
measure had been killed. With the 
Bricker amendment out of the way, the 
Secretary of State now deems it advis- 
able for him to say what common hon- 
esty required him to say when it was 
before the Senate. 

He implies that this President would 
not use that power, but he wants him to 
have it—in case, I suppose, that an 
unruly Congress might be opposed to 
going to war. In other words, he wants 
to permit any President to shove us into 
war without the consent of the people. 
He supports unequivocally the Dean 
Acheson policy of the Korean war. 
There is not a dime's worth of difference 
between Acheson and Dulles, only Dulles 
can back up quicker and take a new 
course just the opposite of what he has 
been advocating, and do it with more 
finesse than Acheson. 

The press has carried the news that 
there are any number of executive agree- 
ments now outstanding, of which the 
general public knows nothing. While 
the President has said that there will be 
no secret agreements, the facts as re- 
ported are that there are many agree- 
ments made with foreign countries dur- 
ing this administration that have not 
been made public. 

It would seem that this situation is 
the very reason why the President fought 
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so bitterly against the passage of the 
Bricker amendment. What is said in 
campaigns seem to mean very little to 
some candidates. I can remember the 
news in the press that candidate Eisen- 
hower said at many places that he would 
retain the 90 percent of parity formula. 
Now he says he will reduce the support 
prices and give the farmers more money. 
Unless the farmers are on the English 
gratuity list, I do not see how the reduc- 
tion of support prices will do what the 
President says it would do. 

Congress is making some cuts in for- 
eign spending, and is to be congratulated 
for it. These cuts mostly concern for- 
eign aid, and do not jeopardize our na- 
tional defense, and the concern of Con- 
gress for the United States is gradually 
returning. Three years ago we had only 
12 Members of the House who fought 
against the appropriation of these bil- 
lions to scatter throughout the world, 
but as of today, there are 128 Members 
of the House who are alert to the as- 
sininity of this spree in foreign spend- 
ing. When the Senate approved the 
Charter of the United Nations only two 
Senators of the United States voted “No.” 
Now almost two-thirds of the Senate 
wants to undo what they have already 
done. We are nearer to genuine con- 
cern over own own country than we have 
been for several years. The majority— 
almost two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate—want to prevent any treaty with 
a foreign power from abrogating the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and I think this majority repre- 
sents the public opinion of the Nation. 

In the coming elections the voters are 
going to ask many candidates where they 
stand on this issue. They are going to 
ask one question above all others, and 
that is, “Are you in favor of permitting 
any treaty with a foreign power, or with 
agents of foreign powers, to override the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States?” 

The “one-worlders” have had their 
day, almost unmolested, on the promise 
that if they were followed we would have 
world peace. That promise has not ma- 
terialized and it is becoming more evi- 
dent every day to millions of the citizens 
of the United States that this great 
Government, founded by the people for 
themselves, is a doctrine of government 
that can never merge with that of coun- 
tries which believe that the people exist 
for the Government. 


Challenge of Abundance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in other lands nations are 


struggling with the problem of hunger 
and want because of a scarcity of food 
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and other essentials of life. In the 
United States we face the challenge of 
abundance. We have great surpluses of 
food, clothing, household equipment, 
automobiles, TV sets, and other products 
that should insure good living to all of 
our citizens, 

Because we have so much of these good 
things people are being compelled to go 
without. For great productive effort 
workers are rewarded with unemploy- 
ment and reduced purchasing power. 
Farmers who have produced food in 
great quantity must now accept a lower 
standard of living. It does not make 
much sense. 

Even more puzzling are the remedies 
which are being offered. Some of the 
Nation’s top businessmen, who advise 
the President, caution him against any 
hasty Government action to do some- 
thing about the economic decline and 
the plight of almost 4 million jobless 
American families. Farmers and small 
businessmen have also felt the impact 
of what Eisenhower's advisers call a 
healthy adjustment. George Hum- 
phrey, Eisenhower’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, refused to view the rising un- 
employment figures with any great show 
of concern. Humphrey contended be- 
fore a Senate committee that 4 million 
unemployed was a relatively low figure. 
Nothing to be alarmed about. 

Any suggestion that would put ade- 
quate purchasing power in the hands of 
the average citizen seems to frighten 
our so-called best brains. Proposals of 
Democratic Members of Congress to 
launch a public-works program, to raise 
pensions and social security benefits, or 
to raise income-tax exemptions are 
frowned upon by GOP leaders. 


TEXTILE SITUATION 


Many families in Berks County, the 
district I am privileged to represent, are 
among the victims of abundance, sur- 
pluses, and unemployment. There are 
many hosiery and textile mills in my 
district. The industry there, as else- 
where, seems to be in a bad way. There 
seem to be more factories, more men 
and more machines in the Nation than 
are needed to satisfy demands. In this 
field, too, we hear strange and weird pro- 
posals to solve the problem. 

It has been suggested that the wages 
of working people be cut. It has also 
been suggested that the workweek be 
lengthened and that extra shifts of 
women be permitted to work. Just how 
this would help solve the problem of jobs 
and surpluses is difficult to understand. 
Just plain horsesense tells us that it 
would only make the situation worse. 

Since the report of Governor Fine’s 
committee on the textile situation was 
made I have contacted a number of 
Congressmen from southern industrial 
districts. I have learned that southern 
workers are also hit with unemployment 
and they, too, are being asked to accept 
lower wages. In one Alabama district 
unemployment has reached 9 percent. 
Food supplies are being sent in for relief 
of destitute families. A Representative 
from North Carolina tells me of growing 
unemployment and part-time work that 
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has hit the hosiery and textile centers of 
his State. 

It is about time for the average citizen 
to speak up and tell the soothsayers that 
the Hoover solution will not work today 
any more than it did a generation ago. 


The Upper Limits Regulation by the 


Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, during 
the hearings on S. 2548, Mr. Lyle F. 
Watts, formerly Chief Forester, ex- 
pressed concern over the effect of H. R. 
6787 and S. 2548 on the upper limits 
regulation by the Forest Service. 

When the Forest Service first began 
to issue grazing permits the policy was 
laid down that there should be benefit 
for the greatest number of users rather 
than encouragement of large outfits. 
This wise and beneficial policy received 
judicial approval in Light v. U. S. (220 
U. S. 523). As an example of this his- 
toric policy of permitting as many users 
as could be accommodated consistent 
with sound conservation practice, I quote 
from a letter written by Chief Forester 
Harry S. Graves in 1918 to District For- 
ester Frank Pooler at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.: 

The grazing policy of the Forest Service 
is essentially in the interest of the small 
man. That policy must be carried out in 
practice, 


That was the policy in 1918, that is 
the policy today. I hope that will con- 
tinue to be the policy of the Forest Serv- 
ice in the future. 

In carrying out a grazing policy for 
the primary interest of the small man 
the Forest Service has established max- 
imum size limits. These vary in dif- 
ferent areas but they are designed to 
prevent the publicly owned grazing re- 
sources from being monopolized by one 
individual. 

Under section 2 suppose a permittee 
is grazing the maximum number of 
cattle permitted by the local regulations 
and he makes the range improvements 
described in the section. Will he there- 
by be permitted to graze more stock 
than the local upper limits allow? If 
so, what happens when the lease is 
transferred? Section 3 prohibits any 
reduction in the number of permitted 
livestock solely on the basis that the 
permit is being transferred. If a per- 
mit is transferred to a permittee who is 
already grazing the maximum does this 
mean that the upper limits are to be 
disregarded? If so, the maximum size 
regulation is destroyed for any practical 
use. The bill should definitely state 
that it is not intended to abolish the 
upper limit regulations. 

A similar expression of concern has 
recently appeared in a thoughful edito- 
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rial in the Denver Post. The editorial 
follows: 
New Era IN RANCHING 


Ever since the national forests were estab- 
lished, the Government has tried to spread 
the benefits of cheap grazing permits among 
as many ranchers as possible. 

The Aiken-Thye-Hope bill, which has 
passed the Senate and is now pending in 
the House, would upset that time-tested 
policy. It would tend to concentrate forest 
grazing rights in the hands of fewer but 
larger and wealthier stockmen. 

It is a rich man’s bill, advocated by the 
few big operators who control the policies 
of such organizations as the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. 

To promote family-size ranch operations, 
the United States Forest Service has al- 
ways had a limit on the total number of 
cattle or sheep one stockman could graze 
on a national forest. 

If “X” national forest is capable of pro- 
viding grazing at cheap Government rates 
for 2,500 cattle and if the limit per rancher 
is set at 100 head, at least 25 stockmen can 
share in the bargain-rate grass. 

Jones, who has a permit for 100 cattle, 
might be willing to buy the ranch of Smith, 
who also has a permit for 100 head, if in 
that way he could add Smith’s permit to his 
own and thus have cheap grass for 200 cattle. 

Such consolidation of ranches and grazing 
permits has been prevented in the past by 
the Forest Service rule limiting the number 
of cattle that one operator may graze on the 
forest. 

Under the Aiken-Thye-Hope bill the Forest 
Service is given no right to enforce existing 
limits. The omission is glaring and obvious. 
The bill sets up only one legal qualification 
for those who would become permitees—the 
applicant for grazing privileges must own a 
ranch of the type which by “customary prac- 
tice” has had a forest permit in the past. 

The Aiken-Thye-Hope bill would in numer- 
ous instances require the Forest Service to 
transfer Smith’s permit to Jones if Jones 
bought Smith’s property. 

Nor is there anything in the bill to pre- 
vent a wealthy rancher or corporation from 
buying all the ranches having grazing privi- 
leges in “X” National Forest and thereby 
acquiring exclusive forage rights in that par- 
ticular area. 

Most economists believe it is in the public 
interest to keep the ranch business of the 
West in the hands of family-size operators. 
The forests now provide forage for some 
18,000 ranchers, each of whom is an owner, 
an entrepreneur, in his own right. 

The Aiken-Thye-Hope bill would tend to 
make fewer and larger operations. It would 
tend to increase the number of wage-earning 
ranch workers and decrease the number of 
owner-workers. In view of the loud con- 
cern frequently expressed in Washington on 
behalf of “small business,” it is surprising 
to find so many Congressmen willing to vote 
for a bill which would promote big ranching. 


Cash Payments Into the United States 
Treasury by the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA 
Act provide for the repayment into the 
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Treasury of the United States funds ap- 
propriated for power facilities—this over 
a 40-year period. 

Repayments are being made annually 
into the Treasury by the TVA—up-to- 
date and according to schedule. 

To date, the TVA has turned back into 
the Treasury a total of $79,598,165.57 
from power operations and a total of 
$36,072,500 on redemption of bonds—a 
grand total of $115,670,665.57 repaid by 
the TVA into the United States Treas- 
ury. 

This information should be of in- 
terest to the Members of the Congress 
and the public generally. I ask there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that a statement of 
TVA repayments into the Treasury be 
reproduced in the RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

Repayments of U. S. Treasury funds from 
revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
total to Jan. 15, 1954 

PAYMENTS TO GENERAL FUND OF U. S. TREASURY 

Power proceeds 
and other proceeds, 
total 

$12, 597, 743. 81 

10, 336, 264. 01 


Year of payment: 


REDEMPTION OF BONDS SOLD TO U. S. TREASURY 


Year: 
1948.— $2, 000, 000. 00 
ag EOI EANES (S58 LEER 3, 000, 000. 00 
F 1. 572, 500. 00 
F 2. 000, 000. 00 
A 2. 500, 000. 00 
— e A 5, 000, 000. 00 
. ees teal oe e a 5, 000, 000. 00 
a a EE ra e eevee A 5, 000, 000. 00 
VV 5, 000, 000. 00 
REID PANE hin ix AR R E R 5, 000, 000. 00 
dae V S aian A in 36, 072, 500. 00 
Payments for power 79, 598, 165. 57 


Redemption of bonds. 36, 072, 500. 00 


Total repayments by 
TVA — $115, 670, 665. 57 


The Late James J. Crawford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the death 
on Tuesday of this week of my dear 
friend, former State Senator James J. 
Crawford, who represented the Williams- 
burgh area of my district in the New 
York State Senate for many years. 
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Senator Crawford was 82 years old at 
the time of his death. He was born in 
Manhattan, but moved to Brooklyn dur- 
ing his childhood and lived in our bor- 
ough throughout his long life. He was 
a successful businessman and an able 
leader in the political sphere. In his 
business career he was president and 
treasurer of the Supreme Products Co., 
a well-known flavoring extracts firm 
with plants and offices in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. He was also a member of 
the board of directors of the Williams- 
burgh branch of the Bank of Manhattan, 
and was chairman of the board of the 
United Industrial Loan Bank. He served 
for a number of years as president of 
the Williamsburgh Manufacturers and 
Merchants Association. 

His political career began in 1928, 
when he was first elected to the State 
senate. He served continuously in that 
post until the end of 1952, when he re- 
tired from public office. During the pe- 
riod when the Democrats were in control 
of the State senate, he served as major- 
ity chairman and later as chairman of 
minority for finance. He represented 
the people of his district most ably in 
the State legislature, where he was as- 
signed to the committees on banks, agri- 
culture, excise, and finance. 

Senator Crawford is survived by his 
wife, Anna, three sons and two daugh- 
ters, and many grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. 

To his widow, his children, and to 
other members of the family, I wish to 
extend my condolences and my deepest 
sympathy in their hour of great bereave- 
ment. Those of us who knew Senator 
Crawford intimately and were privileged 
to work with him closely will always miss 
him. We shall remember him for his 
friendship, his confidence, and his un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of the people he 
so ably represented. 

May his family be consoled by the 
thought that he leaves behind a fine and 
honorable name and a great record of 
faithful and devoted service to his family, 
his district, and the State of New York. 


Aid for Vets of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following, which I delivered before 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
—.— morning, urging approval of H. R. 

Their ranks are thinning every day. Many 
of the veterans who served in World War I 
have since joined their comrades who died 
at Belleau Wood and in the Argonne Forest. 

Some of the survivors are 62 years of age 
and older. The rest are nearing retirement 
age. 
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And they wonder—sometimes bitterly— 
why their country has passed them by. 

A grateful nation has provided well for the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, the 
veterans of World War II, and the veterans 
of Korea. 

These veterans benefit from generous pen- 
sions and from the comprehensive advan- 
tages granted to them by the GI bill of 
rights. 

Why have the men and women of 1917-18 
been ignored? 

Why have they not been given the same 
consideration as their comrades of 1898, the 
1940's, and the 1950's? 

They were the only veterans to endure a 
war and a depression. 

As I recall, they were the only ones to be 
exposed to the ravages of poison gas. 

They were the only veterans in our history 
to fight in the mud and filth of trench war- 
fare, which undermined their health in many 
unseen ways. 

And they came home to take up the bur- 
den of the most unsettled and wide-swing- 
ing economic cycle that we have ever experi- 
enced as a nation. 

Some of them became the “lost genera- 
tion” of the 1920's and never found their 
footing again in civilian life. 

In every city and hamlet you can see 
them—heroes once, harmless drifters now. 

The more fortunate majority—those of 
their comrades who married and settled 
down and brought up families—where are 
they today? 

Many of them receive no compensation 
of any kind for their past military service. 

They are the ones in my neighborhood 
who have lost their jobs in the closed mills, 
and who are finding it almost impossible 
to get any other kind of employment—be- 
cause of their age. 

Not much is being said about this in 
any discussion of business and employment. 
It is almost as if we were ashamed to men- 
tion this discrimination, as we should be. 

In economic America men and women are 
being denied employment—not because they 
are honest, reliable, and experienced—but 
simply because they are 58, 60, or 62. 

That this is a loss to American industry 
itself, and to the Nation as a whole, cannot 
be challenged. 

The signs read: “No room for older dis- 
placed workers.” 

Even efficient management in our private 
enterprise system, can be blind, and short- 
sighted, at times. I do not say that they 
are without conscience, because this would 
not be admissible as economic evidence. 

But what of those veterans of 1917-18 who 
are working? 

The slight, the feeling of injustice done 
toward them, remains. 

Pensions—given to veterans of other 
wars—in all fairness should be extended to 
cover the veterans of World War I without 
examination as to means, or disability. 

There is ample precedent for this in our 
national policy toward veterans, that goes 
far back to wars of long ago. 

Concerning one criticism of the bill under 
consideration I would like to point out that 
it was never intended to apply to a veteran 
with 1 day's service, but only to those who 
had served at least 30 days before Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, or were discharged for disability 
incurred in service and in line of duty, even 
though they did not serve the minimum 
required. 

One day's service is not enough to qualify 
a man or a woman for the honors and privi- 
leges muring to veterans. 

Aside from this, I would like to emphasize 
that the initial outlay would be the largest, 
declining steadily in each succeeding year. 
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Less than 600,000 would be eligible for pen- 
sion benefits for the first year, and the num- 
ber would dip sharply as time rapidly deci- 
mates their ranks. 

The cost, of course, cannot be glossed over. 

But I suggest that the veterans of World 
War I did not count the cost when they of- 
fered their lives in defense of freedoms. 

The financial cost can be offset, by a re- 
duction in foreign aid, for instance. 

Because the time has come when we must 
consider the needs of our own people. There 
is the problem of national security as well as 
international pump priming. 

Even if we had to maintain some taxes to 
provide for these pensions of $100 a month 
to those 62 and older I am sure that most 
people would agree that we owe this much to 
the veterans of World War I. 

They also served and we cannot default on 
our debt to these old soldiers. 

Their entitlement to a pension at 62 is a 
right—and an implied promise to them be- 
cause of their service—that we cannot vio- 
late without forfeiting part of our national 
honor. 

Economy is no justification for running 
out on our obligations to the veterans of 
World War I. 

H. R. 4596 is a test of this Nation’s sin- 
cerity toward those who served it so well. 


Libby Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important development proj- 
ects in this Nation is going begging. I 
refer to the proposed Libby Dam in ex- 
treme northwestern Montana, which has 
been pigeonholed for the past year by 
the same administration which says this 
is a key dam. 

Libby Dam, a $263 million multipur- 
pose project authorized by Congress, 
would span the Kootenai River, an im- 
portant Columbia River tributary. Its 
powerplant would have an initial in- 
stalled capacity at the site of 600,000 
kilowatts and an ultimate installed ca- 
pacity of 800,000 kilowatts of power badly 
needed in the Northwest. In addition, 
Libby Dam storage would provide for 
540,000 kilowatts of continuous power at 
downstream plants and 720,000 kilowatts 
of firm power or dependable capacity. 
The dam would afford almost complete 
control of floods along Kootenai River, 
especially in the Kootenai Flats between 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and the Kootenay 
Lake, British Columbia, and would sub- 
stantially reduce flood stages along the 
lower Columbia River. In addition, the 
project would provide recreation and 
conservation benefits. 

Among administration leaders on rec- 
ord on the importance of this dam is 
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Secretary of the Interior Douglas Mc- 
Kay. At a hearing before the Senate 
Civil Functions Subcommittee last year 
Mr. McKay said: 

I think the project at Libby is probably the 
most important project in the Northwest 
because it is a reasonable cost and it firms 
up the Columbia River upstream as well as 
the lower Columbia. At the present time, 
the only thing on the lower Columbia is 
Bonneville. The Snake River installation 
ultimately would firm up McNary and the 
Dalles but Libby would firm up all of them. 


During Army civil-functions hearings 
conducted this year by a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Col. William Whipple, executive 
officer to the Chief of Engineers for civil 
works, had this to say: 

It would be very unfortunate to have such 
a wonderful potential site for development 
and not take the maximum advantage of it, 


The people of the area favor the 
project. 

About a month ago, I sent out a post- 
card questionnaire to determine the 
local sentiment in Lincoln County, 
Mont., the county in which this dam 
would be built, on whether the dam 
should be built now and, if so, where. 

I sent out 4,100 questionnaires, 1 to 
each registered voter in the county. 
Thanks to excellent newspaper and 
radio cooperation, I received almost a 
50-percent return. Here are the ques- 
tions and the answers: 

Do you favor construction of Libby 
Dam? Yes, 1,872; no, 161. 

If so, which of these sites do you favor? 
River mile 217—15 miles upstream from 
Libby, recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers—1,580; river mile 204—2 miles 
from Libby—211; another site, 88. 

Should we press for construction of 
Libby Dam now at any site instead of 
delaying construction until the site you 
prefer is accepted? Yes, 1,343; no, 431. 

Now this project, a key unit in the 
Columbia River Basin in the words of 
our Secretary of Interior, and one which 
has the overwhelming approval of the 
people of the area, has been in limbo for 
nearly a year. 

On March 25, 1953, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Thruston Morton trans- 
mitted to Army Secretary Robert Stev- 
ens a letter received that day from the 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Flood Control. 

In that letter the view was expressed 
“that the approval of the construction of 
this project by the International Joint 
Commission would not be in conformity 
with the President’s program with re- 
spect to balancing the budget.” 

Mr. Morton relayed to Mr. Stevens the 
suggestion “that this Department advise 
the International Joint Commission be- 
fore April 7, 1953, that the application to 
the Commission for its approval of the 
construction of the Libby Dam project 
is withdrawn and that the Commission 
is requested to take no further action 
with respect to the matter until it is re- 
quested to do so.” 

On April 8, 1953, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles withdrew the United 
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States application from the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. 

IJC approval is needed for the project 
because the huge concrete dam would 
back up a reservoir 100 miles long, about 
40 miles into Canada. The International 
Joint Commission was set up to handle 
international boundary water problems. 

Withdrawal of that application left 
Libby Dam hanging in the air. 

Recently I wrote the Secretary of 
State, reminding him that when he with- 
drew the application last year he indi- 
cated that the action was taken in order 
to examine certain domestic questions, 
such as selection of the axis for the dam, 
relocations, and related matters that 
could be dealt with in accordance with 
regularly established procedures, rath- 
er than intermingled with investigation 
of the international aspects of the case. 

Late last year the Corps of Engineers 
recommended an axis for the dam and 
announced that the recommendation 
now places the Libby project in favorable 
position for its resubmission to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. I also have 
copies of a detailed technical report 
titled “Impact of the Proposed Libby 
Dam Upon the Forest Economy of Lin- 
coln County, Mont.” This report on 
an investigation by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the United States Forest Serv- 
ice contains recommendations on reloca- 
tions and related matters and was pub- 
lished last August. 

In my recent letter, I told Mr. Dulles 
that it was my impression that, with the 
recommendation of the axis and the re- 
location report, the project is ready for 
resubmission to the International Joint 
Commission. 

Mr. Morton replied to that letter. 
said: 

No request for the resubmission to the 
International Joint Commission of an appli- 
cation relating to this project has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Army. Con- 
sequently it has not been resubmitted to 
the International Joint Commission, 


In other words, Mr. Morton now says 
it is up to the Secretary of the Army 
to start the ball rolling to get this appli- 
cation reinstated. 

I relayed the contents of Mr. Morton’s 
letter to Mr. Stevens, urging that the 
application be resubmitted to the Com- 
mission. 

In closing, I am moved to comment 
that to date there is a vast gulf between 
this administration’s preelection prom- 
ises and performance. 

During the campaign, the Republican 
candidate for President said at Seattle: 

Certainly more upstream storage is 
needed—new dams to impound floodwaters 
and increase the continuous power output 
of existing dams. Power development in the 
Northwest must and will go forward. In 
this continuing program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will play its full part. 


When he was seeking the office, our 
President said we need more upstream 
storage in the Northwest. The man who 
is his Secretary of the Interior says Libby 
Dam is “probably the most important 
project in the Northwest.” Where is 
this key project? In a pigeonhole, 
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Ten Virgins—“Five of Them Were Wise, 
and Five Were Foolish” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to know that the United States 
and Canada are proceeding with the con- 
struction of a new radar fence across 
the far north to forewarn all of North 
America against the approach of enemy 
aircraft. Itis said that the new barrier 
will signal an attack via the polar cap 
well in advance of its detection by radar 
stations presently operating. 

In planning for the next war, we must 
keep in mind that the real opponents 
will be America and Russia. With the 
advent of atomic bombs, hydrogen 
bombs, and guided missiles, the final de- 
cision will be reached in the air. Polar 
flights will be the new element in aerial 
war if the struggle comes. The best 
route to the United States for the long- 
range Red bomber is over the polar cap, 
and this enemy route to the heart of 
America is inadequately defended. 

It is a matter of consequence that most 
of the great industrial areas of Russia, 
the United States, and Europe are north 
of the 40th parallel. These vital centers 
are all within 2,800 miles from the top of 
the world. From the Russian Arctic 
island—Franz Josef Land—the Russians 
can look down upon the majority of the 
great industrial cities of this Nation. 
From this strategic Russian base it is 
only about 3,750 miles to Hartford, 3,800 
miles to Chicago, 3,850 miles to Detroit, 
and 4,000 miles to Pittsburgh. Contrary 
to general opinion, flying conditions are 
favorable over the polar cap. From Red 
air bases in the Polar region, atomic as- 
saults can be launched against America’s 
war industry in the Northwest and in 
critical industrial areas of the East. 

Several years ago the Kremlin served 
notice that it was determined to build 
air supremacy. When World War II 
ended, the Russians took an unknown 
number of German scientists, techni- 
cians, and industrialists into Russia. 
Great German industrial plants were dis- 
mantled and shipped to Russia. A few 
British and American scientists traitor- 
ously gave atomic and engineering secrets 
to Russia, and today Russia has achieved 
her goal of air supremacy and she is 
still building. 

In the meantime, what has been our 
program? Our program for aircraft 
procurement is at best a stop-and-go 
policy. No traffic light, blinking red 
and green, was ever busier regulating 
the flow of traffic than are those who 
flash the stop-and-go signal for our air- 
craft procurement. I am told that in 
1944 the American aircraft industry pro- 
duced 96,000 military planes; in March 
of that year, 9,100 military planes rolled 
off production lines. The end of the war 
struck the aircraft industry like an 
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earthquake. The Air Force shrank from 
243 combat groups to 2. The Navy re- 
tired all but 11 of its 100 carriers. B-—29’s 
in various stages of assembly were re- 
portedly crushed by road roller and sold 
as scrap. By mid-1946, aircraft produc- 
tion had been cut to 66 planes a month. 

At the same time, Russia, fully alert 
to the potency of airpower, had thrown 
production and expansion of the Red 
Air Force into high gear. Frantic strides 
were made to turn the lagging Red Air 
Force into the largest and most powerful 
in the world. 

Finally, the 80th Congress, alarmed at 
the miniature Air Force we then pos- 
sessed and alert to the growing Red Air 
Force threat, voted funds for a 70-group 
Air Force. But the President impounded 
$735 million of the funds and gave as 
his reason, according to the Forrestal 
diary, that 48 groups were quite suffi- 
cient. 

It was not until North Korean Red 
forces crossed into South Korea that our 
policy toward the size of the Air Force 
changed. We wanted planes. The stop- 
light was off, and the green light was on. 

During the past session of Congress, 
an economy wave again possessed our 
leaders, and it struck the most vital ap- 
propriations for our defense—those for 
the air arm. The red light was not on, 
but the green light was off and the cau- 
tion light burning. 

This lack of clear concept for an 
airpower program has inflicted gross 
injustice upon the aircraft industry, it 
has been unfair to the taxpayers, and 
it has all but wrecked our national 
security. 

Drastic drops, followed by sudden 
enormous expansions in our air procure- 
ment program, totally disrupt efficient 
production methods. The cost in dollars 
of this nonsensical hesitant program is 
among its lesser evils. This stop-and-go 
program has caused us to yield American 
air supremacy; without American air 
supremacy, we are toying with our na- 
tional destiny. It matters not that we 
possess atomic bombs stacked like stove 
wood all the way from New York to San 
Francisco. If we lack sufficient airpower 
to deliver them, they are useless. 

The free world faces the menacing 
spectacle of a third of humanity—an 
enslaved third—being rapidly armed 
with the deadliest of weapons and con- 
trolled by the most ruthless, godless 
leadership imaginable. The sinister na- 
ture of this Red threat is not sufficiently 
recognized. It is real; it is immediate; 
it is inescapable. 

In a decade we have passed from the 
world’s most secure Nation to a position 
of insecurity. All the while we have 
poured out blood and treasure. We have 
sought peace, but vainly. We have long 
been dreamers, but now we must be 
realists. 

If the United States will build suffi- 
cient airpower to cover the advance of 
its sea and land forces, sufficient to de- 
fend its industrial areas and population 
centers from aerial attack, sufficient to 
destroy enemy manufacturing centers 
deep in the heart of Russia—then, and 
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only then, our worry about allies will be 
ended. They will come to us for support 
and protection. We shall not have to 
bargain for them with dollars as we, in 
the past, have endeavored so desperately 
to do. Largely because of our giveaway 
programs we have lost the respect of our 
foreign friends. But friendship cannot 
be bought nor can communism be 
stopped by a money transfusion into de- 
funct empires. America must prepare 
while there is yet time, lest, like the five 
virgins, she be found wanting at the 
critica! hour. 


School-Lunch Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 31, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much perturbed over the request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
appropriation for the school-lunch pro- 
gram by $15 million for the coming fiscal 
year. With the amount of surplus food 
commodities available at the present 
time, it would seem to me to be more 
logical to expand this program so that 
more schools throughout the country 
could adopt it and more of our children 
would benefit by it. I can think of no 
better investment in the future of 
America. 

But instead of bringing this program 
of better nourishment and higher stand- 
ards of health to more children, it is 
proposed that the appropriation be re- 
duced by $15 million from the current 
year's level of $83,365,000, or a reduction 
of about 18 percent in the amount of 
Federal assistance toward the program. 
This reduction will cause a great deal 
of hardship to local communities which 
already are burdened with financial dif- 
ficulties due to increased school enroll- 
ments. 

It is needless for me to stress too much 
the assistance that our schools have 
received as a result of the school-lunch 
program and the tremendous help which 
this program has been in improving the 
health and well-being of our children. 
The health and welfare of the younger 
generation of America is our best assur- 
ance of a stronger, a healthier, and a 
happier Nation tomorrow. 

Unfortunately poverty and malnutri- 
tion are still very much a factor in our 
country, despite our great national 
wealth and our scientific progress. In 
many communities it has been found 
that a large number of children come to 
school undernourished and underfed, 
and that this condition interferes with 
their school work and with their devel- 
opment into healthy, normal citizens. 
There is no need for children in this 
country to go hungry. 

It just does not make sense that in 
this great country of ours, where we 
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spend billions of dollars for defense and 
national security, our children should 
be cheated of the necessary nourish- 
ment in order to save a measly few dol- 
lars. Our children constitute our great- 
est hope for security and survival in the 
future. We cannot afford to neglect 
them. 

The school-lunch program, which has 
accomplished wonders in improving the 
health, physically and spiritually, of 
many underprivileged children, should 
be continued in the coming year at least 
in the same degree as in the past. In 
fact, every consideration should be given 
to expand it in order to reach more 
schools and benefit more children. This 
is one cause which deserves fullest sup- 
port from all of us. Reducing the ap- 
propriation for the school-lunch pro- 
gram may prove to be a very costly act 
of economizing. The reduction in this 
appropriation should be restored in full. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received many let- 
ters from parents, educators, school ad- 
ministrators, and others urging that the 
school-lunch appropriation be restored. 
Of these I have selected one which 
clearly presents the views of school offi- 
cials and parents in the matter, and I 
am happy to insert this letter into the 
Recorp. It is from Dr. William Jansen, 
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superintendent of schools of the city of 
New York, and it reads as follows: 


Hon. Lovis B. HELLER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HELLER: In its budget request 
for fiscal 1955, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture requests a decrease of 
$15 million in the amount previously appro- 
priated for the school-lunch program, and 
proposes that the decrease be accomplished 
by the elimination of funds for the purchase 
and distribution of commodities pursuant 
to section 6 of the National School Lunch 
Act. The justification that is offered for the 
proposed cut is that increased quantities of 
section 32 commodities anticipated in 1955 
should be sufficient not only to maintain 
the level of Federal assistance but also 
should offset some of the additional costs 
resulting from increased school enrollments. 

We are advised by the New York State 
Department of Education that the city of 
New York will suffer a loss of section 6 com- 
modities valued at nearly $500,000 if the 
proposed cut in the school-lunch appropria- 
tion is approved. We do not share the 
opinion of the Department of Agriculture 
that this loss will be offset by the value of 
increased donations of section 32 commod- 
ities, for the following reasons: 

1. No one knows what commodities will 
be surplus next year, or what quantities will 
be available, because most of these com- 
modities have yet to be produced. 

2. The schools cannot use any more than 
they are already using of those surplus com- 
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modities that the Government now owns, 
such as dairy products, canned beef, and 
vegetable oils. 

3. Many surplus commodities can be used 
only as additions to school-lunch menus, and 
therefore do not save the schools any money 
that could be used to buy other foods. 

4. Those surplus commodities that can be 
used in place of other foods do not repre- 
sent dollar savings equivalent to the amounts 
at which these commodities are valued by 
the Government. For example, butter per- 
mits a saving of 20 cents a pound, the cost 
of the oleomargarine it replaces, and not the 
69 cents a pound at which it is valued by 
s United States Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

We believe that the school-lunch program 
provides a means for disposing of surplus 
agricultural products in a manner that is 
well accepted by the public, and we welcome 
these donations for the additional benefits 
they afford our children. At the same time, 
we believe that their dollar value to the 
school-lunch program is greatly overstated 
by the Department of Agriculture in its 
efforts to justify the proposed cut. We hope, 
therefore, that you will seek to have the 
amount of the school-lunch appropriation 
restored to at least the level of $83,365,000 
which was provided for the current fiscal 
year, and thus prevent impairment of a pro- 
gram that is essential to the health and well- 
being of 400,000 New York City schoolchu- 
dren. 

Sincerely yours, 
M JANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


